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Arnold,  Mattheir  :  his  "  Culture  and  Anarchy**  re- 
yiewed,  100  seq.     See  Man. 

Christ,  Dr.  Hanna's  Life  of,  167  ;  success  of  the 
two  earlier  volumes,  168 ;  Dr.  Young's  **  Christ  of 
History,**  ib. ;  the  problem  as  to  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  life  of  Christ,  one  of  nistorical 
philosophy,  169 ;  the  idea  of  rewriting  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  modern  conception,  ib. ;  Socrates  and 
Christ,  170  ;  psychological  and  critical  study  of 
the  Gospels,  171;  early  efforts — Jeremy  Taylor, 
ib.;  Hess,  Herder,  Faulus,  172;  Scbleiermacher, 
Hase,  ib. ;  Strauss*s  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  170,  173  ; 
his  treatment  of  the  supernatural,  ib. ;  the  my thi- 
cal  theory,  174  ;  the  works  of  Neander,  175,  and 
Renan,  175, 176  ;  the  latter  replied  to  by  Edmond 
de  Pressens^,  176, 177  ;  EUicott's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 177;  Dr.  Eitto's  Illustrations,— work  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Williams, — and  EcceHomo,  177,  178 ; 
prerequisites  to  an  adequate  biography,  178 ;  char- 
acteristics of  Dr.  Hannahs  work,  178,  179 ;  the 
influence  of  Nature  on  Christ,  179  ;  Dean  Stanley, 
ib.  ;  break  and  sequences  in  the  Evangelical  nar- 
ratives, 179, 180 ;  the  soundings  of  moral  evidence 
in  Dr.  Hanna's  work,  180  ;  indirect  signs  of  the 
supernatural  in  Christ's  life,  181  ;  its  consistent 
harmony  shown,  contrary  to  Renan,  De  Wette, 
Paulus,  181, 182 ;  instances  of  Christ's  unparalleled 
assumptions,  if  only  human,  182,  183  ;  the  Great 
Commission,  184  ;  problems  underlying  the  nar- 
rative, 184, 186  ;  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection body,  185 ;  the  fundamental  feature  which 
distinguishes  this  life  from  those  by  Strauss  aud 
Renan,  186  ;  the  question  of  the  miraculous, 
187  ;  the  natural  and  supernatural,  ib. ;  the  es- 
sential nature  of  a  miracle,  188  ;  the  Ideal  real- 
ized in  One  Human  Life,  189. 

Danish  Literature  ;  see  Holberg. 

Early  History  of  Man:  His  antiquity — Ancient 
Egypt,  272,  274  ;  China,  274  ;  the  **  mother- 
tribe"  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  ib. ;  archaeology, 
276,  277  ;  Primitive  state,  277  ;  definition  of  ci- 
vilisation, 278  ;  the  grouping  of  men  in  societies, 
278,  281 ;  Sir  George  Grey's  hypothesis,  281 ; 
progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  282  ;  language — 
its  origin,  282,  283  ;  systems  of  religion,  283,  284 ; 
method  of  studing  early  history,  286  ;  inequali- 
ties of  development,  286,  288  ;  symbols  of  law 
and  ceremony,  288, 289  ;  summary,  290. 

English  language,  revolutions  in  its  history,  34  ; 
the  great  creative  period  of  English  literature  that 
of  the  Reformation,  35  ;  contrast  between  it  and 
the  productive  epoch  of  our  literature,  ib.  ;  spirit 
of  nationality  expressed,  86  ;  reign  of  Henry 
Tin.,  ib. ;  influence  of  tiie  Reformation  on  our 
language,  37  ; — through  translations  of  works  by 
Continental  Reformers,  ib. ;  and  by  the  controver- 
sies it  provoked — Sir  Thomas  More  and  William 


Tyndale,  Bishop  Bale,  and  others,  37,  38  ;  our 
early  printers  chiefly  occupied  with  works  in  the 
vernacular,  38;  translations  from  the  classics, 
39,  and  their  influence  on  the  language,  40 ; 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  works,  ib.,  44,  45 ; 
changes  affecting  the  language  during  the  period 
of  the  Revolution, — ^English  literature  after  the 
Restoration,  40  ;  fashionable  Gallicisms,  41,  42  ; 
literature  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  42 ;  alleged  re- 
finement of  the  langui^ge,  43  ;  Dryden,  and  his 
criticism  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  43,45 ; 
Addison  and  bis  writings,  45 ;  his  criticism  of 
Milton's  language,  46,47  ;  and  protest  against  ne- 
ologisms, 47 ;  Alexander  Pope,  46 ;  Johnson,  and 
bis  criticism  of  Shakespeare,  48,  49  ;  Dryden's 
version  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  49,  60 ;  infiu- 
ence  of  the  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  on  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth, 
50, — exuberance^of  original  poetic  genius,  ib. ; 
contrast  between  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  50,  51 ;  expansion 
of  social  and  political  interests,  and  its  intellectu- 
al effect,  51 ;  the  work  of  reflective  expansion  in 
our  native  vocabulary,  52.  ^"""^ 

European  Morals, — History  of,  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
202 ;  object  of  the  work,  ib. ;  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies in  it,  202,  203 ;  moral  condition  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  204;  mortifyine  result  of  the 
teachings  of  Pagan  philo^pby,  ib. ;  contentions 
between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  205 ;  in- 
fluence of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  ib. ;  the 
dogma  of  universal  brotherhood,  206 ;  Christian- 
ity in  the  Empire,  ib. ;  position  of  women  under 
its  influence,  ib. ;  success  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianity,  how  accounted  for,  207 ;  two  of  the 
most  important  human  causes-— (1.)  Doctrine  of 
future  life,  207,  208;  (2.)  Formation  of  a  strong 
character,  208,  209 ;  Constantine  the  Great,  209 ; 
the  progress  of  moral  ideas  and  practice  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  210;  excesses  and  per- 
versions of  its  real  force,  ib. ;  misapprehension  in- 
volved in  the  charge  brought  against  Christianity 
as  to  its  discouragement  of  patriotism,  210,  211 ; 
the  toleration  of  the  Roman  government,  212,  as 
exemplified  while  conquering  and  triumphant,  212, 
and  under  reverses.  213;  persecution^ of  the  Chris- 
tians, ib. ;  the  full  effect  of  Christian  principle  on 
domestic  life  under  the  Empire,  unrecorded,  214  ; 
the  history  of  European  morals  leaves  no  impeach- 
ment on  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  divine,  215. 

Geological  Time,  215 ;  trade-unionism  in  science, 
216;  Hooker  on  Lyell,  ib. ;  use  of  mathematics, 
217 ;  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, ib. ;  the  grand  question  in  geology,  218; 
the  Uniformitaruin  school,  ib. ;  Dr.  Hooker's  Ad- 
dress, 219  ;  place  assigned  to  mathematics  in  this 
controversy,  ib. ;  resistance  to  planets'  motions, 
220 ;  resistance  offered  by  the  tides  to  the  earth's 
rotation,  ib. ;  tidal  reaction  on  the  moon,  221 ;  how 
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this  bears  on  the  ppeculations  of  geologists,  ib. ; 
argument  from  earth^s  figure,  222^;  the  Uniformi- 
tarian  hypothesis  disproved,  222,  223 ;  examina- 
tion of  Professor  Huxley ^s  Address,  228  seq.; 
British  popular  geology,  225 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
Reply,  226 ;  periods  required  by  Uniformitarians, 
227;  general  survey  of  the  subject,  228  eeq.; 
Thomson's  three  arguments,  228,  281 ;  answer  to 
Huxley's  charge  of  inconsistency,  281,  282 ;  the 
reasoning  in  Thomson's  arguments  strictly  cu- 
mubitivc,  282;  triumph  of  scientific  truith,  232, 238. 
Germany,  Reconstruction  of,  188;  4he  battle  of 
Sadowa,  and  its  results,  ib. ;  exceptional  position 
of  Germany  amongst  her  neighbours  from  the 
first  dawn  of  her  history,  183,  184 ;  the  French 
Revolution,  184;  history  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  185 ;  its  contract  with  France, 
ib.  ;  the  battle  of  Jena,  ib. ;  the  history  of 
Prussia  between  1807  and  1818  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Germany,  185,186; 
the  war  of  liberation,  ib. ;  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, 186,187 ;  Prussia  at  the  Vienna  Congress, 
187 ;  King  Frederick-WUliam  iir.,  188  ;  neither 
freedom  nor  union  for  Germany  gained  at  Vienna, 
ib. ;  Bnron  von  Stein,  ib. ;  Act  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  189, — ^its  distinctive  character,  ib. ; 
the  Frankfort  Diet,  139,140 ;  policies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  subsequent  to  the  Final  Act  of  1 820, 
140 ;  Germany's  political  professors,  140,141 ;  the 
"  Staatenbund,"  141,  and  the  "  Bundesstaat,"  ib. ; 
the  discussions  of  1848-49  in  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, 142;  the  crown  of  Germany  offered  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  declined,  1*48,144  ;  the 
new  Confederacy  proposed  by  Prussia,  144  ;  Aus- 
tria summons  the  Diet  to  meet  at  Frankfbrt,  ib. ; 
the  subsequent  conflict,  145,146 ;  the  Italian  war 
gives  the  signal  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Ger- 
man question,  146 ;  the  campaign  of  1859,  147 ; 
the  attitude  of  the  several  governments  interested 
in  the  solution  of  the  German  question,  147,148 ; 
incidents  of  the  political  campaign  between  the 
Great  Germans  and  the  Little  Germans,  148,149  ; 
the  programme  of  reform  issued  by  the  Wurz- 
burg  Coalition,  149 ;  replies  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, 150 ;  formation  of  the  Bismarck  ministry  at 
Berlin,  150,151,  and  the  legacies  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  predecessors,  151,152 ;  the  two  lines 
of  policy  taken  up  by  him,  152  ;  aspect  of  the  con- 
flict with  the  W4irzburg  Coalition  at  this  time, 
158 ;  eventful  conversation  between  Bismarck 
and  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Berhn,  153,154  ;  in- 
terview between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  154 ;  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns 
•proposed  shortiy  afterwards  by  Austria,  ib.,  de- 
clined by  Prussia,  ib. ;  the  Austrian  programme, 
155,156 ;  reply  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  167 ;  in- 
dependent action  of  the  two  great  Powers,  158; 
the  controversy  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  ib. ;  subsequent  events  till  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  ib. ;  reconstructed  Germany, 
158,160;  examination  of  the  North  German  Con- 
stitution, 162,166. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William, — Memoir  ofj  251 ;  birth  and 
parentage,  252 ;  early  studies,  258 ;  at  Glasgow 
and  Oxford  Universities,  253,254;  intimate 
friends,  254 ;  Mr.  Christie's  Oxford  reminiscences, 
264,255 ;  additional  particulars  by  Mr.  Traill,  255, 
266 ;  final  examination  for  his  degree  at  Oxford, 
266 ;  studies  for  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  passes  as 
advocate,  ib. ;  adjudged  heir-male  to  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  ib. ;  the  patrimonial  estate, 
ib. ;  notice  of  his  ancestors,  ib. ;  career  at  the  Bar, 
267 ;  his  merits  unrecognised,  257,258 ;  life  in 
Edinburgh,  1818  to  1820— anecdote  of  this  period 
given  by  Professor  Baynes,  258,269 ;  candidature 


for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in  Edinburgh} 
259;  election  to  that  of  Civil  History,  ib. ;  bis 
marriage,  and  its  influence  on  his  character  and 
subsequent  career,  269,260 ;  researches  in  Phre- 
nology, 260  ;  Mr.  Carlyle's  reminiscences  of  him, 
260,261 ;  his  first  appearance  as  a  critic,  in  1829, 
in  Edinburgh  Review,  261,262 ;  subsequent  con- 
tributions to  that  Journal,  262^  contest  for  the 
Chair  of  Logic  in  1836,  263,264;  opening  of  the 
class,  264 ;  description  of  the  class-room,  265 ; 
sketch  by  Professor  Baynes,  265,266;  remini- 
scences by  Dr.  Cairns,  266 ;  work  of  the  class, 
266,267 ;  courtesy  to  his  students,  and  the  genei^ 
al  effect  and  value  of  his  teaching,  267 ;  influence 
of  his  writings  in  America — passage  from  a  pa- 
per by  Professor  Porter,  268;  his  edition  of 
Reid's  Works,  ib. ;  honours  conferred  on  him 
from  abroad,  ib. ;  small  recognition  of  his  claims 
in  his  own  country,  269 ;  struck  by  paralysis  in 
1844,  ib. ;  the  pension,  270 ;  Sir  William  in  his 
latter  days,  270,271 ;  his  edition  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art's Works,  271 ;  unfinished  literary  labours, 
271,272  ;  last  years,  illness,  and  death,  272. 

Holberg,  Ludvig, — the  father  of  modem  Danish 
literature,  288 ;  no  national  literature  before  him, 
288,234 ;  parentage,  234 ;  vifcit  to  Holland,  ib. ; 
visits  England,  and  studies  at  Oxford,  284,235  ; 
returns  to  Copenhagen  and  lectures  on  his  trav- 
els, 236 ;  publishes  his  first  work,  ib. ;  his  visit  to 
Rome,  and  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  is 
appointed  Professor  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric,  236 ; 
period  of  literary  activity,  236,237 ;  his  illness 
and  death,  237,238 ;  his  simple  mode  of  life,  288 ; 
distinctive  features  of  his  genius,  ib. ;  his  desire  to 
found  a  national  literature,  239 ;  his  strength  as  a 
moralist,  and  his  weakness,  239,240;  bb  influence 
on  the  language,  240,241 ;  his  three  principal 
works— "Pedcr  Paars,"  241;  »» Niels  Klim," 
242,  and  the  Comedies,  243 ;  comparison  between 
Holberg  and  Moli^re,  244 ;  translations,  from  one 
of  his  comedies,  *^  Erasmus  Montanus,"  244,249  ; 
charges  brought  against  his  comedies,  249,250 ; 
the  **  Epistles,"  250 ;  influence  of  his  works  on 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  250,251. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  The :  origin,  history,  and 
present  condition  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  83, 
84 ;  Sebastian  Cabot — Henry  Hudson — Prince  Ru- 
pert, 84 ;  nature  of  the  Company's  title,  84,  85 ; 
Parfiament  petitioned  in  1690,  by  the  traders,  85  ; 
the  Company's  failure,  86 ;  the  first  legislative  in- 
quiry into  its  afikirs,  ib. ;  the  North-West  Fur  Com- 
pany, 87 ;  rivalry  and  warfare  between  the  Com- 
panies, and  their  subsequent  amalgamation,  ib. ; 
the  Charter  of  the  Company  denounced  as  illegal 
—opinion  of  counsel  as  to  its  validity,  ib. ;  Lord 
Brougham's  opinion,  88;  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Ellice,  ib. ;  misgovemment  of  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, and  grievances  of  the  settiers,  88,  89 ;  the 
Hudson's  Bay  dispute,  90 ;  the  Company^s  preten- 
sions, lb. ;  the  portion  of  territory  styled  the 
Fertile  Belt,  ib. ;  the  character  of  the  country 
misrepresented  by  the  Company's  officials,  ib.  seq. ; 
Sir  George  Simpson's  paradox,  91 ;  expeditions  to 
explore  the  country,  91,  92 ;  route  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  92 ;  testimony  of  the  independent  ex- 
plorers. Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  ib. ;  ciiange 
of  opinion  indicated  in  the  Company's  last  pros- 
pectus, 93;  the  Company  and  the  Stock-Ex- 
change, ib. ;  agitation  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Company's  territory, 
94 ;  Canadian  forests,  ib. ;  definition  of  the  foot- 
ing on  which  t^e  Company  was  to  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Dominion,  95  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  propo- 
sitions, 95,  96 ;  the  ''  Rupert's  Land  Act,  1868," 
96  ;  Colonial  administration,  96,  97  ;  desirability 
of  extinguishing  the  claims  of  the  Company  by 
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an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  97 ;  our  imperial 
policy,  98 ;  Canada  as  a  fidd  for  emigration,  ib. ; 
route  to  the  East  through  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da, 99;  importance  of  having  this  controTersy 
with  'the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finally  settled, 
lb. ;  probable  issue  of  its  settlement,  ib. 

India, — ^Public  Works  in :  want  of  roads,  11^ ;  ap- 
plication of  the  term ''  Public  Works,"  120 ;  the 
means  available  for  work, — forced  labour,  ib. ; 
the  idea  of  **  Government  *'  to  a  Hindu,  ib. ;  com- 
pulsory labour  under  the  Mogul  Shahs,  120, 121 ; 
peculiar  position  of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  121 ;  its  results — much  writing,  little  work- 
ing, ib. ;  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Public  Works  department,  121, 122 ; 
responsibilities  of  the  officers,  122 ;  their  work, 
122,  123;  financial  arrangements,  124;  the 
American  blockade  and  the  supply  of  cotton, 
126 ;  need  of  asastanoe  for  works  in  India,  ib. ; 
inducements  to  lay  out  money  in  improving 
India,  1 25, 126 ,  staff  of  the  Department,  126 ;  engi- 
neering Colleges,  ib.;  labour  and  labourers  in  India, 
127  ;  Major  Giesney's  "  Indian  Polity,"  127,  128  ; 
State  versus  private  enterprise,  128 ;  operations 
connected  with  irrigation,  ib. ;  road-making  hin- 
dered by  the  want  of  suitable  materials,  129 ; 
Rulways,  tramways,  and  bridges,  180;  the  con- 
tract system,  ib. ;  what  is  necessary  to  make  the 
Public  Works  department  really  useful,  180,  181 ; 
administration  of  the  department,  181 ;  conse- 
quences of  the  minute  system  of  supervision  at 
present  exercised,  182 ;  the  question  of  Russian 
invasion,  ib. ;  importance  and  necessity  of  enlist- 
ing on  our  side  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  India,  188. 

Irish  Church  Measure,  800 ;  Lord  Salisbury  on  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. ;  his  advice 
with  regard  to  its  present  action,  801,  802 ;  it  is 
more  than  a  Senate,  802;  the  attainment  of 
equality  between  the  confessions  the  present 
problem,  808  ;  policy  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  ib. ; 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  its  object,  803,  804 ;  its 
character  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
804,  805 ;  examination  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on 
the  second  reading,  305,  806;  the  question  of 
endowments,  807,  808;  position  of  the  Church  as 
contemplated  by  the  Bill,  809 ;  arrangements  for 
the  employment  of  the  surplus,  810;  Haynooth 
and  the  Regium  Donum,  ib. ;  tithes,  ib. ;  general 
justice  of  the  measure,  810,  811 ;  present  state  of 
IreUnd,  811 ;  effect  of  the  large  minorities  in  tbe 
House  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  811,  812 ; 
the  new  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  812 ;  to  what  are 
the  recent  outrages  in  Ireland  to  be  attributed  ? 
813, 814  ;  liberation  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  816 ; 
the  banquet  at  Cork,  816 ;  demonstrations  against 
the  Bill  in  the  North,  ib. ;  amendments  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords,  817;  generosity 
and  justice,  818. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage, — Forster's  biography  of, 
290;  birth  and  parentage,  291,  292;  his  way- 
wardness as  a  boy,  292 ;  at  Rugby  school,  298  ; 
his  year  at  Oxford,  294 ;  Dorothea  Lyttleton,  ib. ; 
becomes  an  author,  295 ;  writes  political  articles 
— visit  to  Paris,  296,  296 ;  residence  at  Bath — 
**  lanthe,"  296  ;  raid  into  Spain — purchase  of 
Llanthony,  296, 297 ;  marriage  with  Julia  Thuil- 
Her,  297 ;  settles  at  Florence  till  1885,  when  he 
returned  to  Bath,  297,  298;  acquaintanceships 
formed  there — Forster,  Dickens,  Eliza  Lynn,  298 ; 
death  at  Florence,  ib. ;  description  of  his  person, 
ib. ;  his  love  of  children,  299 ;  remarks  on  his 
genius,  ib. 

Lunacy,  Increase  of,  65;    statistics  of  the  asy- 


lums in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
ib. ;  nature  and  causes  of  the  increase,  ib. ;  the 
numbers  admitted  into  asylums  during  the  last 
ten  years,  65, 66 ;  discharges  and  admissions  une- 
qual 66,  67 ;  private  and  pauper  lunatics,  ib. ;  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  discharged,  67,  68 ;  the  cura- 
ble and  incurable,  68;  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  some  of  the  insane 
poor  otherwise  than  in  asylums,  with  probable  ben- 
efit, 69,  70 ;  the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners on 'this  question,  70 ;  desirability  of  pro- 
viding for  this  class  less  pretentious  buildings,  71 ; 
the  additions  in  constant  demand  in  County  and 
District  Asylums,  71,  72 ;  remedies  proposed :  (1.) 
transference  to  buildings  intermediate  in  character 
between  work-houses  and  asylums,  78,  74;  (2.) 
transference  to  the  workhouse,  74 ;  condition  of 
the  insane  in  workhouses,  ib. — ^in  England,  74, 
75— in  SooUand,  ib. — and  in  Ireland,  76;  (8.) 
transference  to  private  dwellings,  ib. ;  state  of 
pauper  lunatics  so  disposed  of  at  present,  in  Eng- 
land, 77 — in  Scotland,  78;  seq. —  and  in  Ireland, 
79 ;  results  of  the  examination  of  the  three  propo- 
sed outlets  for  the  chronic  insane  in  asylums,  79, 
80 ;  recent  provisions  of  the  law  to  keep  down  un- 
due accumulation  in  establishments,  80,  81 ;  oth- 
er considerations  affecting  this  question,  81 ;  mad- 
houses and  asylums,  ib. ;  reform  in  treatment  of 
the. insane,  82;  importance  of  early  treatment  of 
the  disease,  ib. ;  the  relations  between  mental 
and  bodily  health,  88 ;  importance  of  the  whole 
subject,  ib. 

Man,  Early  History  of;  see  Early. 

Man's  Chief  End,— What  is  it  ?  100 ;  Mr.  Arnold  on 
"  Culture  and  Anarchy,'*  ib. ;  the  ideal  of  culture 
and  its  realization,  101 ;  thesis  to  be  proved, — 
that  culture  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  entire 
perfection  of  our  manhood  and  the  reflex  glory  of 
God,  is  the  one  absolute  and  untransferable  end  of 
human  existence,  ib. ;  what  are  the  essentials  of 
human  nature?  101,  102;  **  man's  chief  end"  as 
defined  by  the  Westminster  divines,  102,  103  ;  the 
educational  schemes  of  so-called  "  practical  men  " 
vitiated  by  a  fundamental  flaw,  103,  104;  this 
doctrine  of  culture  not  separative  and  exclusive, 
but  intensely  social,  104 ;  a  well-educated  mind 
sympathizes  with  other  departments  of  study  than 
those  it  is  specially  acquainted  with,  105 ;  ideal 
of  an  educated  life,  105,  106 ;  the  religious  facul- 
ty, 106,  107 ;  the  relation  in  which  religious  cul- 
ture stands  to  human  perfection,  107  ;  operation 
of  the  law  of  intellectual  and  moral  habit,  108 ; 
three  results  of  recognising  the  ideal,  as  here  de- 
fined ,  108,  109  ;  can  this  ideal  be  realized  ?  109  ; 
obstacles  and  objections,  110,  111;  summary  of 
the  laws  of  culture.  111,  112  ;  Mr.  Arnold's  teach- 
ing on  this  subject,  112 ;  Hellenism  and  Hebraism, 
lis  ;  contrast  between  the  two  tendencies  so  de- 
signated, 113,  114;  Mr.  Arnold's  doctrine  lays  too 
much  stress  on  thought,  and  indefinitely  postpones 
action,  114 ;  his  anticipations  of  the  future  some- 
what sad,  115 ;  and  why,  ib. ;  his  range  of  culture 
unduly  narrowed,  115,  116;  his  antagonism  to 
"machinery,"  116;  the  austerity  of  his  attitude 
towards  his  own  generation,  117  ;  his  classifica- 
tion of  British  society,  118;  **  whence  do  we 
come?"  "whither  do  we  tend?"  118,  119. 

Milman's  (Dean^  "  Annals  of  St  Paul's,"  52 ;  his 
early  life,  and  literary  labours,  52, 58 ;  careless 
editing  of  the  "  Annals,"  54 ;  notices  of  early 
Deans,  ib. ;  and  Bishops  of  London,  55 ;  the  hu- 
mour and  urbanity  of  his  writings,  ib. ;  his  style 
compared  with  that  of  Gibbon,  56,  57 ;  charac- 
teristics of  it,  57,  59 ;  controversies  in  which  he 
was«ngaged,  59 ;  his  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  69, 
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60;  his  "History  of  Christianity,"  and  Dr.  New- 
man's revieif  of  it,  61,  62 ;  his  distaste  for  pore 
dogma,  and  preference  for  the  derotional  over  the 
controversiaJ,  62,  63 ;  not  chargeable  with  indif- 
ference towards  his  order,  or  carelessness  for  the 
religious  truth  he  was  pledged  to  teach,  68,  64. 

RiTOLUTiONS  in  the  Queen's  English ;  see  English 
language. 

Robii^n,  Henry  Crabb, —  Diary  aftd  Correspon- 
dence of,  189  ;  his  early  life,  and  stupes,  189,190; 
visit  to  Germany,  191 ;  interview  with  Qoethe,  191, 
192;  pesidence  at  Frankfort,  192;  matriculates 
as  a  student  at  Jena,  lb. ;  life  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity seventy  years  ago,  ib. ;  notable  person- 
ages whose  acquaintance  he  made,  193  ;  Madame 
de  Stael,  ib. ;  death  of  Schiller,  194 ;  narrow  es- 
cape from  expulsion,  ib. ;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
Charles  Lamb,  195  ;  narrow  escapes  from  capture 
on  the  Continent,  ibi ;  becomes  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  during  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion of  1608,  ib.  ;  sketches  of  notable  writers  in 
the  Times^  196 ;  legal  studies,  ib.  ;  Coleridge  as 
a  Lecturer,  197 ;  anecdote  pf  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  ib. ;  Wordsworth's  dogmatism,  198; 
Robinson's  opinion  of  Waverley,  ib. ;  practice  as 
a  barrister,  ib. ;  Brougham  and  Queen  Caroline, 
199 ;  notices  of  Carlyle,  ib.,  and  J.  S.  Mill,  200 ; 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  ib. ;  Emerson's  Lectures, 
ib. ;  old  age,  iUness  and  fdeath,  200,  201 ;  the 
author's  character,  201 ;  his  connexion  with  the 
Unitarians,  ib. 

Royal  engineers.  The :  recent  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  mUitary  matters,  1 ;  power  of  the  news- 
paper, 1,  2 ;  our  military  skill  in  modem  cam- 
paigns, 2 ;  Lord  Napier  and  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
pedition, 8 ;  present  position  of  our  artillerymen 


and  eng^ers,  ib. ; — ^is  it  a  just  one  f  4  ;  Lord 
Najner  invited  to  Chatham  by  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  En^eers,  ib. ;  the  Royal  Military  Acade- 
my at  Chatham,  5  ;  and  the  training  received 
there,  iK ;  oocupationa  of  the  corps  in  the  time 
of  peace,  ib. ;  iheir  work  on  service,  6-^  siege'  of 
Delhi,  6,  7 ;  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  Jhansi,  escalading, 
7,  8;  disabilities  of  Engineers,  and  the  unjust 
treatment  they  have  received,  8;  instances  of 
services  rendered  by  them  in  the  field,  9 ;  lessons 
to  be  'gathered  from  the  last  struggle  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  10 ;  necessity  of  army  re- 
fonn.— -sale  of  commissions,  ib. ;  social  position 
of  officers,— cost  of  a  cadet  at  Chatham,  ib. ;  in- 
justice of  excluding  ordinance  officers  from  com- 
mands, ib. 
Rnssian  Literatnre ;  see  Turguenief 

Turoubnuf's  Novels:  literature  in  Russia,  12; 
Turgueuiefs  characteristics  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
13;  serfdom  as  depicted  in  **A  Sportsman's 
Notes,"  18,  14,  seq. ;  illustrations  of  the  dealings 
of  proprietors  with  their  serfs,  14,  17 ;  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peasantry  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  17,  18 ;  his  descriptions  of  scenery, 
19 ;  stories  illustradng  various  phases  of  Russian 
society— "Moomoo,"  19,  20  — "The  Tavern," 
20,  21 ;  pictures  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
— "  Faust,"  21,  22 ;  spediu  merits  of  his  nove- 
lettes, 22,  28 ;  ''  The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man," 
28,  24 ;  plot  of  **  Lisa,"  24,  27 ;  the  new  school 
of  Radicals  as  depicted  in  "  Fathers  and  Children," 
27,  81  —  Nihilism  in  Russia,  28,  81 ;  the  novel 
entitled  **  Smoke,"  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  pa- 
triotic party  who  have  no  need  of  Western  cul- 
ture, 81,  84 ;  Turgueniefs  other  writings,  84. 
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Akt.  I — 1.  The  Jtoyal  Engineer.  By  Sib 
Francis  B.  Head.  8vo.  London,  1869. 

2.  Prof essional  Papers  of  the  Royal  JSngmeere, 
London. 

If  the  art  of  war  has  made  no  marked  pro- 
gress of  lato  years  among  those  of  us  who 
are  soldiers  by  profession,  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  military  matters 
has  recently  been  diffused  through  our  com- 
munity at  large.  Armies — their  organiza- 
tion and  their  evolutions — are  subjects 
which,  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
were  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  mystery 
penetrable  by  none  but  men  bearing  arms. 

Few  of  those  who  held  Her  Majesty's 
commission  rentured  to  express  an  opinion 
on  such  matters.  The  only  literature  in 
which  they  were  noticed  consisted  of  one  or 
two  periodicals  whose  circulation  was  limited 
to  mess-rooms  and  military  clubs. 

But  this  state  of  things  has  disappeared. 
Along  with  the  troops  who  undertook  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea,  there  were  a  few 
Englishmen  in  no  way  trained  in  the  avoca- 
tions of  fighting,  but  who  not  the  less 
managed  to  furnish  our  newspapers  with 
descriptions  of  every  phase  of  that  expedi- 
tion ;  and  this  they  did  in  terms  so  accurate 
and  so  graphic  as  to  lead  their  readers  to  the 
oondusion  that,  after  all,  military  affairs 
might  prove  capable  of  being  understood  by 
any  man  of  ordinary  education  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Even  the  technical  phraseology  of  warfire 
oame  by  degrees  to  be  appreciated  by  men 
who  hitherto  had  shrunk  from  approaching 
what  seemed  to  them  an  insurmountable  ob- 
itaole  to  researches  in  this  field.  Its  terms 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  neither  numerous 
nor  hard  of  comprehension.    Long  before  | 
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Sebastopol  had  fUlen  most  of  us  had  mas- 
tered this  little  formidable  vocabulary  by  no 
more  difficult  process  than  the  perusal  of 
our  morning  papers. 

And  while  this  sort  of  knowledge  was 
being  spread  over  England,  there  arose  on 
all  sides  an  increased  interest  in  things  mili- 
tary, which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  eventually  took  a 
permanent  place  in  our  feelings. 

Our  soldiers,  their  equipments  and  their 
manoeuvres,  are  now  topics  of  daily  talk,  and 
are  made  subject  to  as  free  a  criticism  as  any 
other  matter  which  our  journalists  think  fit 
to  select  for  censure  or  approval. 

In  each  modern  campaign  reporters  for 
the  Press  accompany  the  combatants.  The 
Special  Correspondent  is  now  an  essential 
member  of  each  well-constituted  journalistic 
staff,  and  is  held  in  readiness  to  be 
despatched  on  a  very  short  notice  to  any 
theatre  of  war  which  may  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  his  pen.  The  importance  of  his 
duties  has  come  to  be  recognized  even  by 
those  who  long  looked  upon  him  as  a  mis- 
chievous interloper  in  camps.  No  general 
officer  meets  with  more  attention  than  is 
now  lavished  on  this  news-writer  by  every 
prudent  man  of  the  force  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  From  the  confidential  docu- 
ments of  the  chief  of  the  staff  to  a  seat  at 
^e  mess-table  of  any  regiment  or  battery 
that  may  be  present— everything  is  pressed 
ardently  on  his  acceptance. 

The  influence  he  is  capable  of  exerting  on 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  army  is  great, 
so  great  at  times  as  to  lead  to  inoonvenience, 
and  even  to  acts  of  doubtful  justice. 

His  widely-published  dicta  coming  fresh 
from  a  field  of  battle  are  apt  to  produce  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers  a&  effect  not  to  be 
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effiiced  by  tbe  more  aocurate  despatch  in 
which  the  commander  of  an  expedition  may 
tardily  proceed  to  point  out  the  proper 
recipients  for  the  rewards  of  victory. 

More  than  one  Victoria  Cross  has  been 
virtually  awarded  by  a  special  correspondent, 
who  contrived  to  describe  in  glowing  terms 
acts  of  an  individual  which  possibly  remain- 
ed unpercei?ed  by  his  regimental  brethren. 

Nor  has  the  power  of  the  newspaper  been 
less  surely  established  over  the  military 
authorities  in  England.  That  curiously- 
named  corporation  of  army  officials,  the 
Horse  Guards,  has  at  length  thrown  open  its 
long-clpsed  doors. 

Yielding  to  the  modern  craving  for  pub- 
licity, our  army  authorities  have  laid  bare 
every  source  of  information  to  the  researches 
of  the  reporter.  "  What  says  the  Times  ?  " 
has  come  to  be  a  question  asked  each  morn- 
ing in  Whitehall  with  as  much  solicitude  as 
a  banker  of  twenty  years  ago  used  to  display 
in  demanding  of  the  confidential  clerk  who 
ushered  him  into  his  business^oom,  ''  How 
are  the  Funds  ?'» 

Knowledge  begets  inquiry*  As  English- 
men have  gone  on  increasing  their  acquain- 
tance with  their  army,  so  have  they  ventuned 
to  investigate  many  matters  connected  with 
it  which  long  appeared  hard  of  compr^en^ 
sion. 

In  other  countries  they  saw  warfare  colti- 
vated  as  a  science.  The  success  of  Sadowa 
and  its  preceding  combats  was  secured,  as 
ihey  learned,  by  a  system  of  tactics  and 
strategy  conducted  by  one  man,  on  a  princi- 
ple as  certain,  and  as  regularly  organized,  as 
that  which  a  skilful  chess-player  brings  to 
bear  on  each  movement  he  makes  on  the 
board.  Throughout  continental  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  the  men  selected  to  com- 
mand armies  appeared  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  theory  and  practice  of  war. 

It  mattered  not  that  the  training  had  been 
obtained  in  any  individual  regiment  or  de* 
partment.  If  the  officer  were  capable  he  at 
once  found  opportunities  of  command. 

Turning  to  England,  our  observers  saw 
an  entirely  different  policy  pursued.  Here 
they  found  prevalent  the  grand,  simple  idea 
of  soldiering  such  as  it  existed  in  the  flint 
period ;  a  calm  conviction  of  the  incontest- 
able superiority  of  the  British  army,  which 
required  no  further  aid  from  art  than  cnich 
as  is  imagined  to  be  developed  on  a  field  of 
battle  by  the  inspiration  of  that  ^niafatuus 
of  our  country  whi^h  goes  by  the  name  of 
common  sense. 

Nor  did  the  results  of  this  rudimentary 
apparatus  for  wieldii^  the  warlike  resources 
of  the  nation  bear  a  critical  examination. 

The  Crimean  campaign  appeared  to  be 


one  long  record  of  devotion,  bravery,  and 
blunders  on  the  part  of  our  commanders, 
almost  every  step  taken  in  it  involving  a 
violation  of  the  recognised  principles  of  war- 
fare— an  invasion  undertaken  without  in^ 
formation  being  obtained  as  to  the  country 
to  be  entered ;  the  results  of  a  battle  thrown 
away  for  want  of  a  reconnoissance  to  verify 
the  defmieeless  state  of  the  north  side  of 
Sebastopol;  an  English  army  made  to  file 
for  a  couple  of  days  across  an  enemy's  posi- 
tion; and,  last  crowning  crime  of  war,  a 
siege  carried  on  against  a  place  which  was 
left  entirely  free  from  investment,  and  con- 
sequently open  to  constant  reinforcement& 

Nor  did  ^e  Indian  Mutiny  farnish  many 
instances  of  brilliant  generalship.  Itsetf 
a  creature  of  our  defective  military 
organization,  it  brought  to  light  a  singular 
want  of  perception  on  the  part  of  many  offi- 
cers as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  meet 
the  end  in  view.  The  cumbrous  columns^ 
their  deliberate  movements,  and  the  general 
system  of  strategy  which  characterized  Lord 
Clyde's  operations  in  Oude,  might  be  admi- 
rably suited  for  European  warfare,  but 
seemed  somewhat  misjudged  applications  of 
art  when  brought  to  bear  on  opponents  so 
bad  at  fighting  tmd  so  good  at  flying  as  the 
mutineers  on  all  occasions  showed  them- 
selves to  be. 

Indeed,  of  the  many  officers  who  held  im. 
portant  commands  throughout  that  campaigni 
few  but  Lord  Strathnairn  and  Lord  Napier 
bad  the  military  discernment  to  recognise 
its  circumstances  to  be  of  a  nature  in  which 
strict  tactics  might  well  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  a  bold  course  of  action  improvised 
for  the  occasion. 

Our  wars  in  New  Zealand  disclosed 
equally  unsatisfactory  examples  of  military 
skill  There  again  our  generals  appear  to 
have  been  unable  to  grasp  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  special  character  of  the  combats 
on  which  they  had  to  enter.  There,  toO| 
operations  such  as  are  intended  for  troope 
acting  in  an  open  country,  against  an  enemy 
equipped  after  a  European  model,  were  uor 
Wisely  carried  out  against  bands  of  brave 
but  undisciplined  savages  lurking  in  thf 
bush. 

In  short,  without  venturing  to  fatigue  our 
readers  by  reminding  them  of  the  haphazar4 
sort  of  tactics  displayed  by  our  generals  ii^ 
modern  campaigns,  we  may  safely  say  thai 
results  in  each  instance  have  not  been  such 
as  to  imbue  Englishmen  with  a  high  esti* 
mate  of  their  military  commandcra 

The  first  really  successful  expedition 
undertaken  by  <^  British  army  for  many  i^ 
day  was  that  directed  against  Abyssinia. 
0/  figjhting,  it  is  true,  there  was  but  little. 
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But  en  diai  score  w«  haye  litilo  oafase  t6 
quesdon  the  oompeteiioy  of  EBgli^  gene* 
rab ;  so  that  the  bloodless  nature  of  this 
campaign  did  not  afibot  its  merits  in  the 
ejes  of  the  oonntr j. 

It  was  the  perfect  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ibree  required  to  effdct  a 
hazardous  operation  in  a  most  difficult 
eountrj  which  called  forth  not  only  the 
approval  of  England,  but  of  other  nations 
who  are  ehary  in  adnutting  our*datBi8  to 
military  skill 

The  man  who  planned  and  conducted  ^b 
expedition  was  clearly  above  the  ordinary 
calibre  of  British  generals.  Who  was  he  ? 
what  were  his  antecedents  ?  were  questions 
uked  by  many. 

To  those  who  had  already  formed  doubts 
as  to  the  judicious  award  of  our  posts  of 
military  responsibility,  a  confirmation  of 
their  suspicions  was  now  a£brded  by  the 
dissovery  that  Lord  Napier  had  come  to  head 
this  expedition  by  what  must  be  described  aa  a 
geographical  accident.  He  b<^ooged  to  the 
corps  of  Hoyal  Eo^neers,  and  as  su^  was, 
by  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  White* 
hall,  reudo-ed  incapable,  along  with  his 
comrades  of  the  Artillery,  of  commanding  a 
British  army,  or  even  a  division  of  a  British 
army.  This  professional  ban  has  always 
held,  and  still  holds,  undisputed  sway  in 
England  and  her  colonies.  But  India,  under 
the  old  regime  of  the  Sovereign-Company, 
was  exempt  from  its  operation ;  for  the  Di- 
rectors in  Leadenhall  Street  considered  that 
as  good  horses  are  of  all  colours,  so  good 
generals  may  be  of  all  corps.-  Even  to  thki 
day  this  lax  creed  obtains  in  our  Eastern 
possessions,  although,  in  justice  to  Engli^ 
army  oftoials,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  steady 
pressure  has  all  aloag  been  exerted  by  them 
to  purge  these  distant  dependencies  of  this 
remnant  of  military  nonconformity. 

By  reason,  then,  of  this  schismatio  practice 
of  the  Eastern  army,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated the  Great  Ordnance  Heresy,  it 
chanced  that  Robert  Napier,  who  had  fought 
in  the  PuDJaub  campaigns,  and  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  staff  to  Sir  James  Outram 
at  Ludkaow,  came  to  command  a  brigade  of 
the  Oentral  Indian  Field  Force  in  1858 ; 
and  as  his  work  as  a  soldier  was  idways 
w^  done,  he  afterwards  commanded  a  divi^ 
flion  of  the  army  employed  in  the  last  wmt 
with  China,  and  there  again  with  nmoh 
success. 

In  course  of  time  a  Gommander^in-Ghief 
was  wanted' for  the  army  of  Bombay.  Sir 
Robert  Napier  was  considered  a  man  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  post,  and  as  the 
choice  did  not  rest  with  the  Horse  Ouards 
he  was  appointed  to  it.     It  was  during  his  I 


tenure  of  this  offioe  that  tfie  tdease  of  the 
Abyssinian  eaptiveis  was  resolved  upon. 
Bombay  was  the  point  evidently  best  suited 
as  a  starting^Mnnt  fmr  thia  pjurpose.  Again 
it  hi^ppened  that  the  command  of  this  under« 
taking  did  not  fall  to  be  decided  by  the  army 
authorities  in  WhitehalL  And  sgain  U 
ehanced  that  die  choice  of  these  charged 
with  the  sebetion  fell  on  Napier. 

Seeing  how  magularly  successful  he  had 
proved  himself  as  a  general,  men  now  began 
to  ask  how  it  came  abdut  that  the  country 
was  prevented  froka  a^ailinr  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  oorps  io  which  he  belonged^ 
What  was  its  history,  what  might  be  its 
fiiortcomings  in  tiie  eyes  of  out  army  offi«> 
oials? 

Was  it  possible  that  some  subtle  insular 
idiosyneracy  did  in  reality  render  the  Eng« 
lish  artilleryman  and  engineer  different 
from  their  felloijrs  in  oth^  ahnics  of  the 
world?  Napoleon  was  an  artillery  officer; 
General  Lee,  tiie  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Oonfedarate  States  of  America,  is  an 
engineer;  so  is  Marshal  Niel,  so  is  Vaillant, 
so  was  Oavaignac 

In  Indk^  too,  it  was  clear  that  both  corps 
had  diown  capabilities  of  command.  Sir 
George  Pollock,  who  retrieved  the  disasters 
of  Afghanistan,  is  an  artilleryman;  and 
Lord  Napier,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a 
good  general  althongh  an  engineer.  How 
eame  it  that  the  higher  capacities  of  these 
Ordnance  (Ulcers  shoidd  be  incapable  of 
development  outside  tlie  tropics?  The  po« 
sition  they  held  in  the  Briti^  army  proper 
appeared  to  be  this — ^tl»t  artillerymen  do 
wdl  enough  to  dash  Up  and  unlimber  in  face 
of  an  enemy's  column,  and  so  manage  to 
break  its  formation  as  to  enable  the  cavalry 
to  be  brought  up  to  finish  the  work  it  hvA 
cost  the  lives  of  a  good  many  gunners  and 
drivers  to  b^n.  Engineers,  too,  were  tXL 
letj  well  in  their  way ;  very  serviceable  in 
riding  idiead  of  the  c^umns^  and  thus  pick- 
ing tup  intelligence  at  ^e  expense  of  incon- 
venient warmngs  firom  an  enemy's  out^ 
pickets.  Occasionally,,  too,  they  were  useful 
in  pointing  out  to  a  puzzled  general  tbs 
conformation  of  a  battle-ground,  and  the 
disposition  of  troops  it  mi^t  require.  And 
BO  doubt  they  came  in  opportunely  when  » 
man  was  wanted  to  lead  a  storming  party 
through  a  breach,  or  fihow  the  way  up  the 
ladders  at  an  esoalade.  Within  limits  of 
this  kind  artillerymen  and  eogineers  m^hl 
be  employed.  But  not  beyond  them.  For 
tiie  higher  work  of  British  warfare  they 
were  held  to  be  unfitted.  Any  claim  urged 
on  their  b^alf  to  exercise  military  com* 
mands  was  at  once  set  at  rest  by  the  slmplo 
official  procedure  of  rmnbdiog  them  ^at 
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Ihej  belonged  to  i^>6eiAl  mns  of  the  serrioe, 
tiiai  is  to  sajT,  armfi^ioii  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom  are  eoncehred  to  be  speoiaUy  inoa* 
pecttated  for  idi  bat  Bobordinate  posta,  bat 
which  in  other  ooontriea  are  oonaideTed  to 
be  specially  well  onalified  to  discharge  the 
highest  daties  of  the  soldier. 

Bach,  then,  appears  to  be  a  &ir  statement 
of  the  position  this  day  held  by  two  corps  of 
oar  army  whose  battle-roll  is  sommed  up  in 
a  Bingle  word—**  ubkjub." 

Is  this  position  a  jost  one  ? 

It  is  this  qaestion  whidi  Sir  Francis  Head 
has  set  himself  to  answer  in  a  book  jost  pab- 
Ibhed  by  him,  ander  the  title  of  The  Royti 
JEi^ineer.  Sir  Francis  naturally  enongh 
oonfines  his  efforts  to  a  vindication  of  that 
one  of  the  two  corps  of  which  he  knows 
mast ;  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  doobt  that, 
Hke  every  soldier  who  lores  the  Enslish 
afmy,  he  feels  that  the  prtneiple  for  mieh 
he  contends  applies  eqaally  to  both.  Like 
him  we  shall  restrict  ooraelves  at  present  to 
considering  t^e  claims  i^  the  yoonger  corps. 

The  occasion  which  seems  to  have  firad 
anew  the  seal  of  Sir  Francis,  and  to  which 
wc  are  indebted  for  this  fresh  work  from  his 
pen,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
pedition. 

Desiroas  of  doing  hononr  to  the  man  who 
had  so  ably  vindicated  the  ci^abiiities  of 
their  corps  in  planning  and  carrying  ont  this 
campaign  in  Africa,  the  officers  of  ^e  Royal 
Engineers  bad  asked  Lord  Napier  on  his 
return  to  Bogland  to  meet  them  at  their 
mess-table,  at  the  headqaarters  of  the  corps, 
on  the  heights  above  Obatham. 

Here  were  gathered  together,  red-coated 
records  of  almost  every  English  battle  of 
the  present  centary.  Veterans  of  the  Pe- 
Misula  and  of  Waterloo ;  the  less  mature 
soldiers  of  Sobraon,  Ghillianwalla,  and 
Meeanet3 ;  a  fresher  group  still  representing 
those  who  laid  out  the  batteries  at  Sebasto- 
pol ;  and  here  too  were  the  sharers  of  the 
8iefi;e  of  Delhi  and  other  operations  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  campaign ;  along  with  engi- 
neers who  had  foughtin  Ctioa,  New  Zealand, 
sad  at  the  Gape. 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  words  in  which 
{he  Duke  of  (^mbridge,  as  Oolond-in-Chief 
of  the  corps,  conveyed  the  satisfaction  which 
hi^  brother  officers  felt  in  his  success,  Lord 
Napier  took  occasion  to  allude  to  various 
incentives  to  high  aspirations  which  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes  of  his  career  had  infiuenced  his 
efforte.  He  told  his  brother  officers  that  as 
a  very  young  subaltern  one  circumstance 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind, 
as  an  example  of  the  self-reliance  and  energy 
which  ought  to  animate  an  engineer  officer. 
The  circumstance  was  one  which  some  resi- 


dents in  Edinburgh  may  still  remember, — 
^at  of  the  promptitude  and  skill  displayed 
by  a  subaltern  of  engineers  clearing  away 
the  dangerous  ruins  left  by  the  disastrous 
fire  which  occurred  in  our  old  Scottish  capi- 
tal in  1824w  In  telling  this  story,  in  his 
own  modeat  and  earnest  way,  Lord  Napier  at 
length  bowed  his  head  towards  an  old  gentlo- 
man  whose  black  coat  was  somewhat  conspi- 
cuoira  among  the  red  ones  which  surrounded 
the  table,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  although 
that  example  had  ever  been  present  in  his 
mind,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  day  on  which 
he  now  addressed  them  that  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  his  ideal  engineer.  This 
engineer  was  Sir  Francis  Head. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  visit  to  the 
Royal  Engineer  Establishment  of  Instruc- 
tion at  Chatham,  the  veteran  baronet  seems 
to  have  set  about  to  examine  it  with  the  old 
vigour  wliich  he  brought  to  bear  on  every 
act  of  his  life, — on  his  efforts  to  quell  an 
tnaorreotton  in  Canada,  as  well  as  on  his 
rough  ride  across  the  I^impas.  In  the  book 
now  before  us,  whi<^  b  the  fruit  of  that 
visit,  he  has  called  into  play  the  powers  of 
perception  and  plain  exposition  which  char- 
act^ze  his  former  works.  Here  again  we 
find  conclusions  conveyed  in  the  same  forci- 
ble words,  enlivened  with  the  same  abrupt 
divergent  disquisitions  which  charmed  the 
readers  of  Bubbles  from  the  Brtmnen  of  N(u» 

BOH. 

The  aspirants  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
Engineers  are,  as  he  tells  us.  samples  select- 
ed from  the  healthy  intelligent  youngsters  of 
the  upper  classes  of  England.  In  approach- 
ing the  competitive  test  which  decides  this 
selection,  these  lads  must  bring  with  them 
certificates  showing  that  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen,  that  tboy 
are  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  that  they 
are  of  good  character.  Their  matriculation* 
test  for  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich 
consists  in  a  severe  examination  in  History, 
Geography,  Mathematics  (mixed  and  pure), 
Classics,  French,  German,  or  Hindustani, 
and  the  Nataral  and  Experimental  Sciences. 
They  must  draw  freely,  and  write  well.  In 
short,  the  qualifications  proscribed  for  a  lad 
desiring  to  enter  the  Royal  Academy  are 
eowuderably  in  excess  of  those  possessed  by 
the  average  of  his  fellows  who  each  year 
complete  the  course  of  instruction  afforded 
at  our  great  public  schools. 

Ooce  admitted  to  the  Woolwich  Academy^ 
he  has  to  undergo  a  course  of  study  and 
training,  extending  over  two  years  and  a 
half.  During  this  time  he  is  subjected  to 
periodical  examinationsin  the  many  branch- 
es of  knowledge  which  are  there  taught  by 
an  able  staff  of  professors-r-civil  aa  well  aa 
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mlHtarj.  Haibematics,  fdniifioattony  miliUry 
forrejiDg  aod  sketofaing,  naturally  ooe«]^  a 
prominent  position  in  tbta  ooimo,  which  is 
all  along  sapplemcnted  by  a  rigid  training 
in  drill  and  discipliDe,  and  is  eTemtuaUy 
oompleted  by  a  careful  instruotion  in  the 
praotical  part  of  an  artillery  officer's  duties, 
carried  out  daily  in  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
among  the  various  apparatus,  modelsi  and 
machinery  stored  in  tbit  repository  ai  gun- 
nery, which  etnmot  fail  to  interest  and  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  cadets 
who  have  finished  their  course  at  this  Aca- 
demy undergo  a  final  examination  b^ore 
leaving  it.  From  the  thirty  or  forty  who 
pass  this  test  at  the  close  of  each  half-yearly 
term,  the  half-dozen*  who  show  the  high- 
est proficiency  are  selected  for  the  corps  of 
Boyal  Engineers.  The  remainder  join  the 
Boyal  Artillery.  In  the  case  of  the  lads 
who  are  at  the  top  of  this  half-yearly  list,  it 
is  of  course  optional  to  go  to  that  corps 
which  seems  best  suited  to  them ;  but  the 
number  who,  having  qualified  for  engineers, 
do  after  all  become  artillerymen,  H  not 
great. 

The  engineer,  in  the  embiyo  state  we  now 
find  him  as  he  leaves  Woolwich,  is  provided 
wHh  as  &ir  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as 
is  possessed  by  the  average  men  who  take  a 
degree  at  Cambridge.  With  the  theory  of 
fortification  he  is  well  acquainted.  In  its 
application  too  he  has  made  some  progress, 
in  tfa^  shape  of  throwing  up  an  occasional 
fioldwork,  or  modelling  some  celebrated 
fortress  on  a  smaller  scale  in  sand.  His 
band  and  his  eye  have  already  acquired  the 
experience  and  aptitude  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  conformation  of  a  country-side, 
and  to  render  this  in  an  intelligible  manner 
on  paper.  As  regards  drill  and  discipline, 
be  has  gone  through  a  more  severe  training 
than  most  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

It  is  in  this  condition  that  he  joins  the  Roy- 
al Engineer  establishment  at  Chatham.  Here 
his  efforts  are  now  directed  to  appreciate  and 
exercise  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  have  thus  far  been  instilled  into  his 
mind.  In  the  operations  of  sapping^  mining, 
throwing  up  batteries,  laying  out  the  works 
of  a  siege,  and  contriving  expedients  for  a 
defence,  he  undergoes  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction.  He  is  constautly  practised  in 
the  duty  of  throwing  bridges  over  ravineSi 
or  across  the  ditch  of  a  fortress  undw  at- 
tack. An  admirable  pontoon  train,  ready  as 
it  now  stands  to  take  the  field  at  an  hour's 

*  The  preciie  number  is  fixed  aoccrdiBg  to  the 
re^remeau  of  the  corps  of  fiojal  fioghieera.  Six 
may  be  conttdered  the  average  half-yearly  number ; 
but  at  timea  more  than  this  number  are  selected, 
and  at  times  fewer. 


notice,  affords  every  opportunity  for  his  ao* 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  this  apparatus  of 
war,  and  the  ma&y  useful  combinations  of 
which  it  is  eapabla  The  survoy  of  a  pop* 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  oountry,  represent* 
ing  several  square  miles  of  field,  forest,  and 
river,  is  required  of  him,  under  conditions  of 
exactnesB  and  arttstie  fkMtk  such  as  regulate 
the  well-  known  Ordoanoe  Maps.  Brom  time 
to  time  he  is  called  upon  to  submit,  at  a 
short  notice,  a  prcnect  lor  attahnng  some  ob^ 
ject  that  is  prescribed  for  his  consideration — 
the  means  ik  carrying  on  a  siege  against  some 
specified  Ibrt  or  strong  place-— the  method 
IjNBSt  adapted  to  repel  an  enemy  landing  at 
some  d^oed  point  on  our  coast. 

Meanwhile  his  training  in  the  ordinary 
du^es  of  a  soldier  is  being  enforced  with  as 
much  attention  as  is  bestowed  on  his  breth- 
ren of  the  line.  Attached  as  a  subaltern  to 
one  of  the  companies  of  Royal  Eogineers 
present  at  tiieir  headquMiers,  he  goes 
through  the  regular  routine  of  the  barrack 
discipline  of  our  army.  According  to  his 
place  on  the  roster,  he  takes  his  turn  of  the 
duties  of  the  corps  and  the  garrison-— of  the 
work  of  '*  officer  of  the  day  "  in  bis  own 
barracks — of  that  of  a  member  of  a  court*- 
martial  there  or  elsewhere. 

Iq  addition  to  the  comparny  and  battalion 
drill  in  which  he  is  exercised  on  his  own  pa- 
rade, he  takes  a  purt  in  the  brigade  ma* 
nosnvres  periodically  occurring  on  the  neigb- 
bouring  lines  of  Chatham, — so  that  by  the 
time  he  has  oompleted  bb  two  years'  course 
of  training  at  the  Koyal  Engineer  establish* 
ment  be  may  be  said  to  have  had  altogether 
fouv  and  a  half  years  of  constant  and  careful 
drilling.  Having  thus  completed  his  prelira- 
inary  courses,  the  subaltern  is  in  all  proba- 
bility drafted  to  do  duty  with  one  of  the 
forty  companies  of  the  corps  which  are  sta- 
tioaed  separately  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  dommione.  In  any  case  it  is  almost 
certaia  that  before  quitting  the  grade  of 
scooad  caption,  the  younff  engineer  may  yei 
have  to  go  throt^h  more  drill  and  more  bar> 
rack  work,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  has 
been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  training  in  the 
purely  medianical  duties  of  the  soldier  as  to 
render  htm  qualified  fer  ever  after  in  this 
respeot.  Hencefbrlh  he  may  bo  employed, 
wiUiout  detriment  to  his  military  efficiency, 
in  way  capacity  in  whi^  he  may  prove  useful 
to  the  Stote. 

And  indeed  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
very  varied  work.  He  is  charged  with  the 
construction  and  conservation  of  Uis  fortresses 
and  defensive  works  throughout  British  ter- 
ritoriesy  with  the  maintenance  of  barracks 
and  other  military  buildings,  and  with  car- 
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f]^ii^  otat  ihe  Ordaaace  Snirey  Df  iha  Uni- 
t«d  Kingdom;  while  those  officers  who  serre 
in  India  undertake  kboora  of  a  frtill  iii<»e 
isomprehensiTe  kind,  in  farmsfaiog  raeami  of 
oommunicatioQ  and  of  irrlgatAoa  for  that 
country. 

And  while  these  are  the  principal  ocoupsr 
tions  of  the  corps  during  peace,  tiiere  are 
ethers  allotted  to  individaala  among  its  seven 
hundred  and  fifty*  members,  of  whidi  we 
may  here  mention  a  few  in  the  order  they 
occur  to  us : — Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Bombay ;  Goyeraor  <^  Bermuda ; 
Ch)yemor  of  the  Straits  Settlement;  Mili- 
tary member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Pdioe  in 
London ;  Consul-Genersl  in  Egypt ;  Director 
of  Works  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty; 
Mint-Masters  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay^ 
and  Australia;  OoTcrnment  Inspectors  of 
Bailways  in  England  and  in  India;  Member 
of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee;  Bir 
rector  of  Telegraphs  in  India ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

Having  thus  seen  how  numerous  are  the 
duties  cast  upon  the  En^neers  in  time  of 
peace,  lot  us  now  look  at  some  of  their 
doings  on  active  service  in  the  fiekL  And 
to  begin  with  the  work  which  common  be- 
lief assigns  as  their  sole  occupation  on  ser- 
vice— that  of  siege  operations,-^it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  bo  duty  of  a  soldier 
demands  more  ener^f  more  resolution,  oi* 
more  readiness  of  resource  than  this  task  of 
the  engineer.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to 
gallop  headlong  into  action,  excited  by  the 
emulation  and  encouragement  afforded  by 
comrades,  who  ride  stirrap  to  stirrup  wiw 
him  in  the  charge.  And  it  is  another  thing 
to  expose  one's-self  as  a  solitary  target  for 
the  deliberate  practice  of  an  enemy's  rifie- 
men,  as  is  the  lot  of  the  engineer  who,  in 
unimpassioned  isolation,  undertakes  the  re- 
connoissance  of  a  fortress  or  the  tm^ection 
of  a  breach.  A  man  must  ^9ive  a  clear  head 
Aud  a  stout  h^art  who  can  grasp  the  features 
of  the  ground  and  the  fortifications  be  is 
called  upon  to  scan  under  circuinstaBces  of 
this  kind. 

Nor  is  less  quiet  fortitude  needed  in  the 
trenches.  There  the  Engineers  who  lay  out 
the  batteries,  and  their  old  college  compa- 
nions of  the  artillery,  who  serve  the  si^ 
guns,  have  a  hard  enough  time  of  it,  as  t& 
casualty  lists  invariablv  show.  Of  nineteen 
engineer  officers  employed  at  the  siege  of 

*  Witbin  the  last  ten  years  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  number,  by 
the  enrollment  of  officers  who,  although  educated 
at  the  Chatham  establishment,  were  formerly  re- 
served for  servioe  in  India  only« 


Badi^ox,  fiMir  itete  killed  and  six  w4m 
wounded.  At  the  first  siege  of  St.  Seba*' 
tian  Uie  casualties  were  still  more  severe,  four 
officers  being  killed  and  aev^  wounded  out 
of  a  roll  of  eighteen.  Nor  have  recent  sie- 
ges been  much  leas  deatkdeaUog :  550  offieers 
and  men  having  been  killed  or  wounded 
among  the  1650  of  aU  ranks  of  the  corps 
engaged  in  the  Crimea.  Indeed,  throughosi 
ea^  phase  of  a  siege  the  engineer  is  under 
more  eomtant  exposure  to  an  enemy^sfire 
than  any  other  soldier  of  the  army ;  and 
when  at  length  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
attack  has  arrived^  when  the  stormers  have 
to  mBJiA  ^ir  short,  sharp  rush  at  the 
breach,  here  again  we  find  him  performii^ 
the  duty  of  showing  the  way.  What  this 
duty  means  mecy  best  be  understood  by  look- 
ing back  at  our  si^ge  of  DdhL  Of  the  four 
engineers  who  led  the  columns  which  fina% 
assaulted  Uiat  place,  ttiree  were  struck  down ; 
and  indeed  of  the  seventeen  officers  of  the 
corps  engaged  there  on  that  day,  only  seven 
escaped  unscathed. 

One  incident  of  that  assault  will  long  be 
remembered  by  every  soldier  who  was  pre- 
sent— the  blowing  open  of  the  Cashmere 
gateway  of  the  fortress*  This  operation 
constituted  one  of  the  nuiin  features  in  the 
projected  attack.  It  was  an  awkward  task 
to  accompliah,  for  imperfect  means  had  pre- 
vented our  reducing  the  fire  of  the  place  to 
that  conditi<m  of  comparative  harmlessness 
which  is  required  for  prosecuting  the  ad- 
vuioed  operations  of  a  riege.  Our  most 
forward  trenches  were  yet  far  from  the  fsH 
walls,  so  that  any  party  attempting  to  ap- 
proach the  gate  must  pass  over  a  wide  space 
of  open  ground  commanded  by  the  ceaseless 
fire  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  No  such  attempt 
could  be  made  under  the  cover  of  night ; 
for  each  evening,  so  soon  as  darkness  pre- 
vented our  riflemen  from  sweepii^  the  glaoia 
with  their  fire,  parties  of  the  enemy  came 
out  and  kept  strict  watch  at  ihe  foot  of  the 
walls.  Whatever  miffht  have  to  be  done 
must  be  done  in  dayli^t,  in  full  view,  under 
the  very  mudoets  of  the  men  who  guarded 
this  important  point, 

la  the  corps  of  engineers  that  practice 
which  is  termed  ^'  calling  for  volunteers ''  is 
unknown.  There,  as  duty  falls  to  be  done, 
it  is  allotted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
oSbcerwho  heads  Uie  roster.  In  this  in- 
stance two  engineer  subalterns  were  wanted 
to  blow  open  the  Cashmere  gate.  On  Home 
and'Salkeid  this  duty  fell 

Assisted  by  Sergeants  Smith,  Burgess,  and 
Oarmidiael  of  their  oor{»s^  the  two  officers 
made  their  start  from  the  advanced  trendies^ 
and  moved  down  upon  the  gate  with  as  much 
expedition  as  the  burden  of  bearing  the  ex- 
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fiomve  apparatw  eoaUai  Abem  ta  MLWi. 
A<erofi8  the  open  spaed  tlms  tMTersed  bj  this 
liUkr  baad,  and  aftecwarcb  on  the  i^t  ibej 
caaehed  at  the  foot  of  the  irmU^  a  hot  &t^ 
vas  poiued  from  the  parapets  m  froaty  from 
the  gateway  itself,  and'  firoin  bbtli  flanks. 
Yet  Uie  powder-bags  were  seenrel^  hud,  and 
the  hose  oarefuUj  adjusted — ohiefljr  in  the 
«nd  bj  Home^  for  by  this  time  SalkekL 
was  lying  prostrate  with  t«o  bnUets  in 
hiBBu  Seigeant  Oarmichad,  inaMempting 
Id  fire  the  note,  was  shot  deiuL  Hk  plaee 
was  taken  by  Se^caut  Bnrgen,  who  siio> 
eeeded ;  bat  he,  too,  at  the  cost  of  bit  li^ 
At  this  point,  Sergeant  Smithy  thinking  that 
Burgess  had  failed,  ran  forward;  but  seeing 
the  train  alight,  had  barel j  time  to  throw 
hinaa^f  into  the  ditch  of  the  fori  to  eso^e 
the  effects  of  the  explosion.  With  a 
lond  crash  the  gateway  was  blown  in, 
wad  through  it  No*  8  o^nmn  mdied  to 
the  assault,  entering  the  town  just  at  tiie 
other  columns  had  w<m  the  heeadies  in  ad- 
jimiing  portions  of  the  defesoes. 

Home,  Salkeld,  and  South  reoeiyed  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  this  day's  work.  Bnt 
nether  of  the  young  officers  lived  kmff  to 
«njoy  their  honour.  BalkeM,  who  had  lost 
$n  arm,  and  had  a  thigh  broken,  died  after 
levetal  days  of  lisflering  agony.  Home  on 
this  day  escaped  unhurt,  and  a^etwards  dia- 
^yed  much  skill  and  dariw-  in  blowtng 
open  one  of  the  gates  of  tboBdhi  Palaoe, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  of 
danger  and  difficultgr*  But  within  a  fort- 
sight  he  too  was  killed  bj  an  explomon 
which  took  i^iace  in  the  operaticms  at  the 
otttthbouring  fort  of   Makgurih 

To  most  men  of  a  besieging  force  thecap- 
toreofthebeleagueredoity  Dirai^  a  oeKaftion 
of  labour;  but  not  to  the  engineera.  While 
those  of  the  stiurmers  who  Hto  throw  them* 
aalTesdown  to  rest  a£beritheday's  toil,  the  en- 
^eer  officer  has  to  set  to  work  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  eaptured  placa  .  Biding  rapidly 
through  its  streets  and  lanes,  puSiinghis 
horse  into  public  buildings  or  courtyards, 
and  greeted  at  times  with  a  s^raj  shot  from 
the  musket  of  6<mie  irrepreasible  patriot  en- 
seonced  at  a  lattice  window,  the  explorer  has 
to  gather  a  rapid  acquaintamoe  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  place,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  the  commander  of  ike  force  what 
oimrters  can  be  made  avaikble  for  faeuaiBg 
tks  troops,  and  what  measures  may  be.  ne* 
cessary  to  adapt  the  building&ef  the  town 
to  this  purpose.  Arrangements  for  water 
sap^iee  must  also  be  made^  and  roads  must 
be  cupelled  out  to  afford  free  passage  for  gun^, 
and,  if  need  be,  for  giving  their  &»  a  free 
play  through  streets  liable  to  be  occupied  by 
a  rallying  enemy*    The  damage  done  to  the 


dafiaces  of  the  place  must  abo  be  looked 
ta  If  an  occupation  of  it  is  intended,  these 
miiist  be  repaired.  Otherwise  it  may  bo  ne<^ 
oeaiarj  to  proceed  at  once  with  still  farther 
measures  of  demolition^  Then,  too,  aces* 
rale  surveys  and  sketches  have  to  be  made  of 
the  seene  of  the  operations  as  a  neeessary 
aeoompaniment  to  a  rqxNrt  of  the  proeeed- 
ia^  whicli  is  now  drawn  up  by  the  Oom* 
maading  En^eerf  And  these  differs t  du* 
tks  .ha?e  to  be  done  without  delay.  Time 
in  such  cases  is  limited,  and  in  all  probability 
otii^  work  lies  not  for  ahead.  Yesterday's 
task  was  blowing  ia  a  gateway  of  one  for- 
tress. That  of  next  week  may  be  the  esca- 
lade of  the  walls  of  another* 
.  Of  this  other  form  of  an  engineer's  duty 
we  may  here  mention  &  remarkable  example 
whteh  occurred  at .  Jfaaaisi,  a  8trongh(^d  in 
Central  India  occupied  by  the  sepoy  muti- 
neers in  1858. 

Pushing  his  onward  way  through  the  reb^ 
els  who  blocked  Uie  communication  between 
Eastern  and  Western  India,  Sir  Hugh  Bose 
at  length  found  himself  in  front  of  Jhonsi, 
then  strongly  held  by  tlra  enemj,  and  con- 
stituting a  fbous  of  insurrection  for  the  die* 
triets  west  of  the  Jumna.  Indeed,  the 
Banee  who  reigned  orit  the  city  and  its 
depeudeneies  was,  aUhoug^  a  woman,  about 
the  most  formidable  enemy  the  British  rule 
encount^^d  in  that  inland  part  of  the  pen- 
insula. As  a  strategical  point  of  great  im* 
poertance,  fko  less  ifaan  from  the  prestige  uU 
taebingto  ite  possession,  it  became  essential 
to  us  to  enpture  tiiis  fortress.  Time  pres- 
iwd;  Sir  Hu^h  was  eager  to  effect  a  com- 
munieatioin  with  iht  army  then  operating  in 
an  easterlj  direc^icm  tmder  Lord  Clyde; 
siege  matenals  were  scanty.  '^The  expedients 
suitable  for  such  a  case  were  accordingly 
determined  upon — Jbansi  was  to  be  attempt*- 
ed  by  escuade  at  one  point,  and  by 
a  breach  battered  from  afor  at  another. 

The  escalade  mm  to  be  undertaken  by  two 
QolumnS)  to  eadi  of  which  was  attached  a 
ladder-party  composed  of  engineers.  Lieu- 
tenant  Meiklejohn  commanded  the  party  of 
ihe  right  oohram.  Lieutenant  Dick  that  of 
the  1^  Neither  of  the  lads  was  well  out 
of  his  teens. 

StartiBg  from  .the  .foremost  trenches,  the 
enffinecrs  moTsd  well  ahead  of  the  columns, 
and  bore  down  steadily  on  the  point  select- 
ed for  their  atten^t,  but  so  hot  was  the  fire 
poured  on  them,  while  crossing  the   open 

S see  thus  j^assed  over,  and-  so  many  were 
e  men  stricken  down,  thi^t  out  of  thirteen 
ladders  only  tiiree  could  bo  brought  forwurd 
to  the  foot  of  the  walL  In  the  midst  of  a 
storm  of  bullets  and^ther  missiles  showered 
oa  them  from  the  parapets  and  the  adjoining 
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bastion-towers,  the  ODgtneers  raised  their 
ladders  against  the  wall.  In  an  instant 
Dick  was  at  the  top  of  his  ladder.  In  an- 
other instant  he  was  lying  at  its  foot  with  a 
ballet  through  his  brain.  Meiklejohn,  too, 
was  foremost  of  his  party  in  reaching  the 
top,  and,  as  if  to  quiet  the  murmurs  of 
'*  short  ladders  '*  which  bemi  to  arise  from 
the  columns  in  rear,  he  laid  about  him  lustt* 
\y  with  his  sword,  strikinff  at  the  defenders, 
with  whom  he  now  fonnd  himself  &ce  to  fftce. 
But  only  for  a  few  seoonds.  Seised  by  the 
hands  of  those  behind  the  wall,  he  was  torn 
off  his  ladder  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  tiie 
fanatics  inside. 

Meanwhile  Bonus,  a  yet  younger  subal- 
tern of  the  corps,  although  off  duty  that  day, 
had  strolled  forward  from  the  trmehes  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Finding  himself 
alongside  the  third  ladder,  and  obserying  no 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  those  present  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  at  once  set  a  good  exam- 
ple by  mounting  it,  notwiUistandmg  the  mis- 
siles hurled  at  him  by  the  defenders.  Rap- 
idly reaching  the  top,  he  did  hk  best  to 
parry  the  blows  struck  at  him.  But  soon 
a  stalwart  rebel,  clubbing  his  matchlock, 
swung  it  with  full  force  at  the  youngster, 
and  hurled  him  senseless  to  the  grouna,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  ladder  itself  was 
knocked  out  of  its  position.  By  this  time 
all  the  engineer  officers  and  many  men  were 
Aors  de  combat^  Mid  as  the  chances  of  success 
seemed  faint,  the  word  was  given  to  with* 
draw  from  the  attempt,  an  operation  whidi 
was  luckily  counterbalanoed  by  the  sueoees 
of  the  British  troops  on  the  left,  who  had 
meanwhile  carried  the  breaches  in  that  di* 
rection.  Bonus  fortunately  wore  a  strong 
helmet  .that  day,  and  thus  escaped  death. 
As  it  was,  he  lay  long  senseless  on  tha  spot 
on  which  he  fell. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
engineer  in  connexion  with  Uie  operations  of 
a  siege  or  an  escalade.  As  regards  the  or- 
dinary routine  work  of  a  campaign  his  la- 
bours are  already  varied ;  and  if  due  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  his  capabSities,  his  em- 
ployment would  assuredly  become  still  more 
compreheneiye  than  it  now  is.  As  Sir 
Francis  Head  very  justly  points  out,  the 
qualifications  prescribed  for  officers  serving 
in  the  department  of  the  QuartersMster* 
Oeneral  of  the  army  are  simply  such  as  are 
possessed  by  evo'V  engineer  subaltern  on 
leaving  the  establishment  fbr  instmction  at 
Chatham.  The  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
snrveying,  field-sketching,  and  other  ac- 
quirements requisite  for  the  preparation  of 
reconnoitering  reports  whidi  an  in&ntry 
a^irant  for  staff  honours  contrives  to  pick 
up  in  leisure  hours  as  an  accomplishment,  I 


can  in  Inr  oases  be  so  perfect  as  the  acquaoi- 
tanee  with  these  duties  which  early  trainiBg 
andmatm-erpractMeeaimot  fail  to  impress 
on  every  engineer.  Moreover,  the  engineer 
on  whom  this  traiaiBg  &lls  has  been  raosen 
from  a  select  band  of  young  Englishmen, 
and  is  at  least  as  likely  to  prove  specially 
fitted  to  excel  in  this  branch  of  militavy 
skill  as  hts  brethren  of  the  line  who  happen 
to  have  devdoped  seme  amateur  aptitude 
&r  such  pursmts.  But,  indeed,  so  entunfy 
has  thw  cironmstanee  been  reoogaised  by 
our  army  autiioritles,  that  engineer  <^oers 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  eontest  in  the 
yearly  oompetition  for  entrance  to  the  Staff 
Oolk^,  it  navittg  been  deelared  that  thsiv 
trakiicg  renders  such  an  examination  super- 
fluous. In  other  words,  it  has  been  admb- 
ted  that  engineer  officers  already  possess 
qualifieations  lor  staff  mnploymeat  which 
can  oi^y  be  acquired  by  the  rest  of  th» 
army  by  means  of  a  severe  course  of  study 
at  a  ooUege  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Such  being  tiie  case,  we  might  naturaQy 
expeet  to  find  many  members  of  this  corps 
employed  on  the  amy  stal^  above  all  in  the 
Quartwmaster  •  General's  department,  in 
which  thdr  capabilities  fbr  reconnoitering 
ground,  lor  finding  out  the  routes,  rivers, 
fords,  Isrries,  and  bridges  of  the  theaiM  of 
war,  and  their  ability  to  turn  these  and  eth- 
er natural  oommmuoations  of  the  oonntry  to 
the  best  acoou^  would  prove  most  vafai* 
able. 

Bui  in  any  such  coirfecture  we  rtmdd 
sadly  misealculate  the  value  which  the 
Horse  Ouards  places  on  eogineer&  NoV 
withstandinff  this  admission  of  their  qvalifi- 
catioBS** which  appears  to  have  been  elicited 
from  the  authorities  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  officers  of  the  line  from  the  compeiiiw 
effiirte  of  the  engineers — ^the  corps  is  praoti* 
cally  exdnded  ^from  aU  staff  employment, 
only  one  offioer  of  it  being  attaehed  to  the 
department  of  the  Qnartormaster-Oeneral, 
and  he  in  effect  in  a  somewhat  subordinate 
capacity. 

During  one  of  our  Gaffre  Wars,  Sir  Har- 
ry Smith,  then  in  command  of  the  troops  at 
the  Gape,  ventnred  to  place  a  couple  cf  ^ 
gineer  subalterns  on  this  branch  of  his  staft 
But  no  sooner  had  the  news  reached  White* 
hall  than  a  peremptory  order  was  addressed 
to  the  old  wneral  to  di^lace  the  enginaem 
forthwith,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  fitMB 
the  in&ntry. 

The  dictum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
that  artillery  and  engineers  were  impraetieap 
ble  fettowB— all  mad,  married,  or  Methodists 
— has  long  been  held  to  be  a  conelunve 
argument  against  onploying  them  out  of 
their  own  special  spheres ;  imd  the  old  dii* 
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ililgr  ^i  <mr  army  ofgaDintMn,  wliiok  assign- 
od  the  troops  of  the  line  to  the  Gommander- 
in-dhi^,  and  the  two  Woolwioh  eorpa  to 
ike  Master  of  the  OrdnaBoe,  no  doubt  did 
aoflh  to  keep  their  olaimt  in  the  baok- 
l^ronndl 

But  althongfa  thus  denied  an  opportunity 
of  shovinff  their  fitness  for  erer^  branch  of  a 
soldier's  duties  in  any  eampaign  in  which 
British  tn>q»s  hare  been  engaged  in  Europe, 
ofieero  of  engineers  ha^e  £ro«n  time  to  time 
been,  able  to  burst  through  ^ese  official 
shttokles,  and  thus  assert  the  injustice  to 
whioh  their  corps  was  subject. 

During  the  (kissean  War,  Captain  Sim- 
asaosy  as  a  genoFal  of  division,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Ballard  as  a  brigadier,  did  good 
work  with  Turkic  lories  against  the  Bus- 
Ban  troops  stationed  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Blaek  Sea ;  and  in  truth  the  fighting 
material  they  had  to  make  use  of  was  indif- 
ftrently  good  in  comparison  with  the  w^l- 
disoij^ined  troops  of  the  Osar  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend.  Deteriorated  by  the 
mli  example  of  the  enervated  bullet-feiaring 
Pashas  who  commanded  them,  these  soldiers 
of  the  Suitan  were  at  first  but  imperfectly 
idiable  under  fire.  But  when  they  came  to 
find  leaders  who  really  performed  the  duty 
of  leading,  the  old  courage  of  Central  Asian 
anoeBtera  was  once  again  kindled  in  these 
SOBS  of  Islam.  The  campaign  in  Mingrelia, 
inoladinff  the  passage  of  the  Ingour  river, 
may  well  stand  a  comparison  as  a  piece  of 
ioldieriBg  with  any  of  the  operations  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  Crimean  penin- 
sula. 

In  China,  again,  a  young  captain  of  the 
evrps  not  long  ago  found  himself  gradually 
devebping  from  an  adviser  of  the  Imperial 
generals  into  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  their  entire  foroes.  In  ^is  capaci- 
ty Captain  Gordon  raised  armies,  fought 
battles,  and  reconquered  provinces.  Here, 
loo,  imperturbable  courage  on  the  part  of 
one  man  served  to  convert  a  mob  of  timo- 
rous Orientals  into  a^reallv  useiful  fighting 
fosoe.  And  when  at  lei^th  his  firmness  and 
fearlessness  had  overcome  the  many  obsta- 
eftes  iie  bad  to  encounter,  in  the  shape  of  an 
active  enemy,  unwilling  re<nruits,  and  endless 
official  thwartings  offered  by  ortJhodoz  man- 
dadas  to  this  resolute  white  devil — ^in  short, 
aliker  the  insnrreetion  which  threatened  the 
very  throne  of  China  had  been  quelled  by 
his  perscmal  efforts, — Oordon  returned  to 
his  ordinary  engineer  duties  without  carry- 
ing with  him  any  outward  benefit  Having 
done  his  duty  as  an  English  officer,  he  now 
as  an  English  gentleman  refused  the  offers 
of  service  and  of  rewards  mado  t'O  him  by 
the  grateful  Emperor  of  China.    Although 


a  poor  nan,  so  high  was  his  sense  of  honour 
that  he  declined  gifts  which  seemed  in  his 
mind  to  carry  with  them  the  imputation  of 
mercenary  motives  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ent. As  our  leading  journal  justly  remark- 
ed, on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  com- 
mand in  China,  Charles  Gordon  there  set  an 
example  of  courage,  of  modesty,  and  of  un* 
spotted  honour,  of  which  his  country  may 
well  be  proud. 

Lord  Napier's  services  are  so  fresh  in  our 
memories  that  it  seems'  unnecessary  to  reca- 
pitulate these  further  proofs  of  an  engineer 
officer's  capaeity  for  command.  Lest,  bow- 
ever,  some  critics  may  consider  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  indicates 
a  talent  for  organisation  rather  than  a  fitness 
for  fighting,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  former 
serfices  of  this  general ;  to  his  enterprising 
tactics  while  commanding  the  division  which 
did  the  hard  work  of  the  last  China  war,  and 
to  his  daring  operations  while  commanding 
a  brigade  of  troops  during  the  Indian  Mu- 
tmy.  His  action' with  the  well-organized 
army  of  mutineers  at  Jowra  Alipore  was  one 
of  the  most  gallant  affairs  of  the  campaign 
of  1857-1868.  One  day  at  the  end  of  a 
forced  march  he  found  his  fatigued  little 
force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
rebellious  army  of  the  Maharajah  Soindiah 
— an  army  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry^ 
and  artillery,  equipped  from  British  arsenals 
and  drilled  by  British  officers.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
attack  at  any  odds.  Taking  with  him  a  bat- 
tery of  horse-artillery  and  a  few  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  he  worked  his  way  in  silence 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  low  hill  that  sepa- 
rated the  contending  forces,  and  suddenly 
making  his  appearance  on  the  enemy's  flan^ 
plunged  headlong  into  their  dense  ranks.  A 
clear  field  and  twenty-two  guns  were  the  ro> 
ward  of  this  day's  woric,  by  which  Robert 
Napier  effectually  set  at  rest  any  doubts  as 
to  toe  calculating  spirit  of  the  engineer  being 
in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  dash  of  the 
soldier. 

In  thus  venturing  to  cite  a  few  instances 
of  services  rendered  in  the  field  by  Boyal 
Engineers,  we  feel  that  we  undertaKc  what 
may  seem ,  to  many  a  superfluous  task.  For 
ordinary  reason  and  experience  ought  alike 
to  teach  us  that  such  services  are  not  likely 
to  be  below  the  level  of  those  performed  by 
men  whose  natural  aptitude  for  military  stu- 
dies has  not,  in  the  first  instance,  been  de^ 
termined  by  the  test  of  examination,  nor  has 
afterwards  been  developed  by  a  professional 
education.  The  regimental  routine  pre- 
scribed as  the  sole  training  of  most  officers  of 
our  armv  is  excellent  as  a  means  of  teaching 
them  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  but  be- 
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yond  a  oeriaiu  limit  its  aottoa  is  w^  to  be 
injurious.  Long  subjectiQii  to  its  .monoto- 
nous restraint  tends  to  merge  the  man  into 
the  machine^ or  rather  into  an  isolated 
fragment  of  a  machine,-^useful  so  long  as 
the  entire  apparatus  is  in  gear,  hut  helplees 
so  far  as  individual  movements  are  oonc^ned. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  evil  effects  of  this 
system  of  cherishing  the  military  attributes 
of  an  army  at  the  expense  of  its  warlike  qual- 
ities, let  him  look  at  the  last  struggle  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia.  No  troopa  in 
the  world  are  better  disciplined  than  those 
of  the  Kaiser.  None  ha?e  higher  courage. 
That  they  went  down  before  the  soldiers  of 
North  Oermany  was  not  due  to  the  mere 
mechanical  superiority  of  the  needle  gun. 
The  same  intelligent  spirit  of  soldiering  which 
supplied  the  Pmssians  with  that  admirable 
weapon  was  visible  throughout  every  phase 
of  their  proceedings,  visible  in  the  strategy 
of  their  generals  as  well  as  in  the  individual 
efforts  made  by  every  man  of  the  force.  Sa- 
dowa,  to  use  a  well-worn  expression,  was 
simply  the  victory  of  mind  over  matter. 

To  our  country  that  seven  weeks'  war  in 
Germany  ought  to  carry  a  special  warning. 
If  any  lesson  were  to  be  gathered  from  it^  it 
was  assuredly  this,  that  mere  courage,  active 
or  passive,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  save  an 
army  from  defeat.     The  tactics  pursued  by 
our  best  generals  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  which  almost  invariably  conaisted 
in  relying  on  the  unflinching  resolution  with 
which   English  troops  can  endure  the  on- 
daught  of  assaulting  colunMis,  would  be  of 
little  avail  in  a  modern  battle-field.     The 
conditions  of  the  combat  are  altogether  al- 
tered by  the  use  of  arms  of  precision  of  the 
present  day.     Any  general  in  the  field  at- 
tempting to  handle  troops  after  the  time- 
honoured  maxims  to  this  day  practised  on 
English  parade^groutids  would  never  repeat 
the  operation.     Long  before  his  cumbrous 
columns  had  taken  up  their  alignments  and 
dressed  up  to  their  points,  his  ranks  would 
show  sad  gaps.      An  enterprising  enemy 
might  sorely  violate  his  notions  of  '^proper 
fronts  "  and  ^^  proper  pivots ''  by  falling  head- 
long on  him  wiUiout  regard  to  any  other 
frinciple  of  war  than  that  of  securing  success, 
n  arms,  as  in  all  things,  innovations  invari- 
ably meet  with  the  cry    of   ^'heterodoxy, 
heterodoxyi''  from  the  praisers  of  past  times. 
Napoleon  and  the  other  generals  of  the 
French  Sepublio  adopted  methods  of  fight- 
ing utterly  at  variance  with  the  good  old 
types  of  strategy  laid  down  in  the  ingenious 
treatises  on  warfare  with  which  the  Austrian 
comnuunders  of  the  day  were  thoroughly  con- 
versant   Departing  from  the  halloweid  pre- 
scriptions of  the  old  masters  of  the  art  mili- 


tary, tiboie  young  FrenohmeKi  oontrmft 
somehow  or  other  to  beat  their  orthodox  an* 
tqgoBiste,-^iiite  in  <q>position  to  the  roles 
laid  down  forsaoh  cases,  it  is  trae^-^biU 
beat  them  they  eertainly  did.  The  AasttisBB 
could  of  course  console  themselves  with  the 
refleotion  that  their  very  defeat  bat  tiie 
bett^  proved  their  rigid  adherence  to  estab^ 
lisbed  rules  of  prooedore*  With  one  of 
Mouse's  doctors  they  might  even  say,  ''H 
vaut  mieux  mourir  eelon  les  r^les  que  de 
r^happer  centre  les  r^le&"  Sentimeirts 
of  this  kind  might  very  possibly  have  soothed 
the  court  circles  Of  the  Yiensa  of  that  iima 
But  we  doubt  if  EngUduaen  of  the  pnsent 
day  would  be  o(mtent  with  suoh  an  apokgy 
offered  on  behalf  of  a  British  army  beaten 
under  similur  cireunstances.  Wo  question 
whether  the  nation,  on  hearing  that  its  flag 
had  been  so  soiled,  would  be  satisfied  by  an 
exfdanatory  ciroukr  from  tho  Horse  Ouaxds 
assuring  us  that  the  unpleasant  result  had 
been  brought  about  in  strict  aocordanoewidi 
the  r^ulations  of  the  service. 

That  radical  reforms  are  required  in  the 
organisation  of  our  army  ap|>ears  to  be  ^e 
oonvietion  of  Uie  country,  and  symptoms  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  the  earliest  efforts 
of  its  reformers  are  likely  to  be  directed 
to  the  system  on  which  it  is  supplied  with 
officers.      Already  the    movement  against 
the  sale  of  commissions  has  assumed  fonni> 
dable  dimensions.     Setting  himself  as^ode 
this  hereditary  chtvd  de  bataiile^  a   mem* 
ber  of   ^e   present    Administration    has 
not  hesitatfid  to  proclaim  the  neeeasity  of 
abolishing  this  and  other  practices,  whidi 
tend,  in  his  mind,  to  make  the  army  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Crown  rather  ihan  a  servant  of 
the  country.    And  doubtless  many  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  aro  prepared  to 
support  this  gentleman  in  effieeting  important 
changes,  in  this  tespeet.    How  far  the  pre' 
sent  purchase  ^st^n  may  be  beneficial,  and 
how  far  it  m^  be  injurious  to  our  army, 
we  need  not  now  inquire.  Much  may  be  urged 
in  support  of  each  view  of  the  case.    £ad 
we,  who  may  now  be  set  down  as  endeavour- 
ing to  advoeate  certain  claims  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  andBoyal  Engineers,  in  whiok  una 
systems  does  not  obtain,  may  possibly  be  re* 
garded  as  but  partial  judges  of  this  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  as  it  happens  that  these 
corps  are  the  examples  seleeted    by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  and  his  school  to  prove  the  ad- 
vances of  the  principle  they  seek  to  pro* 
mote,  we  may  venture  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  be  the  secret  of  success  in  their  in> 
stance.    And  at  the  outset  we  may  mention 
that  there  is  this  radical  difference  in  the  Ord^ 
nance  corps  from  the  model  organization 
which  these  abolitionists  seem  to  have  set  be- 
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fere  tbeiii9^T«i,  in  so  fiu  Uuil  ia  ftem  ptfie  of 
the  offioers  bave  risen  from  the  raabf. 
Moreover,  altluHigh  adcDi98ion  to  ihe  Bojml 
Aoaden^  is  BCMQioallj  open  to  all  eompeti- 
tors^yet  the  uatuire  of  the  qualiQcations 
whioh  are  exacted  does  in  reality  restrict  tile 
oandidates  to  certaia  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity— classes,  in  fiict,  which  can  afford  to 
pay  £130  a  year  for  their  boys  daring  their 
training  at  Woolwich,  apd  can  make  them 
some  annual  allowance  afterwards  during 
their  subaltern  days  at  Chatham.*  In  short, 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Boyal 
Engineers  are  the  sons  of  the  gentle  folks  of 
England.  This  condition  of  the  question 
may  no  doubt  seem  of  small  moment  to  en- 
thusiasts whose  abstract  notions  of  a  perfect 
military  orsaniBation  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  supposititious  bdion,  de  fnariehal  which 
each  French  soldier  is  said  to  carry  in  bis 
knapsack.  But  to  those  who  have  an  every- 
day acquaintance  with  the  subject  the  cir- 
cumstance is  hardly  capable  of  being  over- 
rateol  in  importance. 

Men  who  have  mixed  much  with  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  well  know  that  the  respect  ai^ 
obedience  he  yields  to  an  individual  of  the 
class  which  he  designates  as  gentlemen  are 
not  to  be  obtained  by  persops  of  a  lower  so- 
cial position.  On  service  the  display  of 
courage  will  always  insure  a  leader  being 
followed,  irrespective  of .  birtb  or  breeding ; 
but  in  barracks— and  barracks,  be  it  remem- 
bered, constitute  the  .normal  scene  of  duty-— 
the  English  soldier  will  usufilly  be  found 
much  less  tractable  to  the  orders  of  the 
most  meritorious  officer  that  ever  rose  from 
the  ranks  than  to  the  most  caress  of  subal- 
terns freshly  set  free  from  Eton  or  Sand- 
hurst. In  course  of  time  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  human  equality  may  possibly  pervade 
the  rank  and  file.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
well  that  their  existing  sentiments  on  this 
subjeet  should  not  be  overlooked  iu  any 
scheme  devised  for  commanding  them« 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  social  condition,  the  Engineer  cA- 
oer  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  professional  edu- 
cation such  as  is  seldom  enjoyed  byhb 
fellows  in  the  line.  His  future  occupations, 
too,  being  of  an  ever-varyinff  nature,  are 
better  calculated  to  develop  bis  capabilities 
as  a  man  than  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
one  small  round  of  mechanical  duties  whioh 
constitutes  the  military  career  of  most  officers 
of  our  army, 

*  The  eo8t  of  a  cadet  varies  sooordiog  to  oirown* 
stances.  The  sons  of  officers  are  admited  on  lower 
terms  than  those  of  non-military  men;  and,  again, 
the  lower  may  be  the  rank  of  the  parent,  the  less 
is  the  amount  required  fbr  the  boy.  £180  may  be 
set  down  as  the  average  cost. 


TVbeii  the  demoiifl  of  drill  and  discipline 
hav^  been  £iirly  mastered  by  a  young  soldier, 
it  is  Tight  that  he  should  acquire  knowledge 
of  tbe  varied  kind  which  is  necessary  for  the 
appHeation  of  these  to  the  wants  of  warfare. 
A  more  capacity  for  manceuvring  troops  is 
but  a  poor  qualification  few  commanding  an 
army ;  and  yet,  Heaven  knows,  this  is  about 
the  limit  of  Jearning  attainable  by  many  of 
our  officers,  whose  mornings  arc  occupied  in 
dawdling  through  drill  and  orderly-room 
duties,  and  whose  afternoons  are  filled  up  by 
strolling  in  search  of  such  htmnes  fortunes  as 
are  to  1^  met  with  in  the  streets  of  the  coun- 
try quarters  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Sdrely  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  engaged 
in  healtfiy  occupation  for  the  mind  and  the 
body  than  to  be  condemned  to  the  life-long 
liatlessness  of  mere  barrack  work. 

If  certain  critics  choose  to  cavil  at  the 
employment  of  engineers  on  duties  which 
may  seem  to  belong  to  the  civilian  rather 
than  the  soldier,  we  would  ask  these  gentle- 
nnn  to  look  at  the  many  engineers  who  held 
high  commands  dnring  the  late  war  in  Amer- 
ica, and  then  to  tell  us  if  tho  usefulness  of 
Robert  Lee,  of  Meade,  of  Beauregard,  and 
tii^r  brother  officers,  was  in  any  way  impaired 
by  the  varied  callings  of  peaceful  life  which 
had  occupied  their  previous  years  of  military 
inactivity.  We  would  even  ask  these  ob- 
jectors to  look  at  the  case  of  Lord  Strath- 
naim,  whose  regimental  work  maybe  said  to 
bave  oeased  on  his  reaching  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  tben  let  us  know  whether  his  sub- 
sequent successful  career  as  a  general  can  be 
considered  to  establish  the  inferiority  of  a 
oomprehensive  course  of  training,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  compared  with  that  finite 
ittstructioh  which  is  comprised  within  the 
red  boards  of  the  Queen's  Regulations  for 
the  Army. 

We  think  most  Englishmen  will  agree 
with  us  in  considering  tiiat  abk  generals  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  in  our  army  to 
warrant  us  in  refusing  to  seek  for  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  In  making 
this  seleetion,  it  seems  unwise  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  denied  the  choice  of  some 
2800  officers  of  artillery  and  engmeers, 
whose  military  training  has  been  more  care- 
fully conducted  than  that  of  any  soldiers  in 
its  service.  In  justice  to  these  ordnance  of- 
ficers, too,  it  is  right  that  the  mischievous 
ban  which  hitherto  has  excluded  them  from 
commands  should  now  be  removed.  Its  ex- 
istence is  the  veriest  mockery  imaginable  of 
the  daim  of  intellect  or  of  culture  to  appear 
arrayed  in  a  red  coat. 

If,  notwithstanding  their  early  training 
and  their  after  services,  these  officers  shall 
still  be  denied  this  act  of  justiOe,  then  let 
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their  regittOBUl  motto  booome  iheir  protest 
— let  the  legend  which  hitherto  has  been 
well  obeyed  By  both  eorps  on  the  field  of 
battle  be  supplemented  by  an  affix  of  inter- 
rogation, and  be  henocforth  blasoned  <fn  their 
arms  and  aocoutrements  after  this  fashion- 
Quo  FAS  XT  OIOBTA  DUC0KT  f 


Art.  II. — Russian  Liter atitrb — Timonx- 

NIEP'S   NOYBLS. 

1.  iSoehineniyOy  1. 8,  7\ir^enmfa,—  [TheM7oTks 

of  L  8.  TURGTTENIBP.]      MosCOW. 

2.  BmBtoH  Life  in  the  Interiw,    Edited  by 

J.  D.  Mkiklejohn.  Biaek :  Edinburgh, 
1865. 
8.  Fathers  and  Sans.    Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Euoiene  Scbxttlsb.     New 
York,  1867. 

4.  Smoke;    or.  Life  at  Baien,      Bentley: 

1868. 

5.  Bkiti  ^im  Chaseeur,    Traduits  par   H. 

Dblateau.     Paris:  1858. 
&  Seines  de  la  Vie  Bttsse.    Tradnites  par  M. 
X.  Marmibr.    Paris :  1858.  ^^ 

7.  Nouvelles  Schiee  ie  la   Vie  Basse.     Tra- 

duction de  H.  BBLAYBAn.  Paris :  1868. 

8.  Various  French  tmd   German  TranslaUene 

of  single  Works, 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  a  new  king  of 
France  was  being  crowned  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims,  a  certain  ancient  yolnme  used  to 
be  brought  forward  at  one  period  of  the  cer- 
emony, and  on  it  the  new  monarch  was  sol- 
emnly sworn  in.  This  volume,  which  was 
known  as  the  Texts  du  Saere^  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  splendour  of  its  exterior  as  for 
the  incomprehensibility  of  its  contents.  Its 
binding  was  a  mass  of  gold  incrusted  with 
precious  stones ;  when  it  was  opened,  a  man- 
uscript was  revealed,  beautifully  written  on 
parchment  in  two  different  sets  of  equallv 
unknown  characters.  No  one  knew  wiw 
certainty  what  it  was,  or  how  it  came  there ; 
but  tradition  averred  that  it  was  a  oopy  of 
the  Gospels  in  some  Eastern  tongue,  and 
that  it  possessed  unusual  claims  on  the  rever- 
ence of  the  faithfal.  Successive  generations 
duly  revered  it,  but  no  one  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  its  language  until  at  last  Peter  the 
Great  happened  to  pay  Rheims  a  visit,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  were  brought 
out  for  his  inspection.  When  the  mysteri- 
ous volume  was  opened  before  him,  he  at 
onoe  exclaimed,  *'  Why,  that's  my  own  Sla- 
vonic !  "  And  so  it  really  was,  turning  out, 
when  it  was  examined  a  century  later  by  a 
eompetent  scholar,  to  be  a  copy  of  part  of 
tho  Gospels,  written  in  two  columns,  the 


one  in  Oyrillie,  tiie  other  in  Glaeelitic  letters* 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  been  pay- 
ing unwonted  honours  to  characters  which 
had  probably  been  traced  by  a  schismatic  pon. 
That  the  study  of  Slavonic  literature 
should  have  made  little  progress  in  France 
at  tho  time  of  the  Csar's  visit  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at.  But  it  does  seem  stracee 
that  1%  should  always  have  been  regarded  in 
our  own  oountrj  with  an  indifference  bor- 
dering upon  contempt,  and  this  carelessness 
is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sian literature.  Some  of  the  Slavonic  peo- 
ples, such  as  the  Csekhs,  for  instance,  or  the 
Bulgarians,  do  not  form  important  national- 
ities, and  have  few  interests  in  common  with 
us.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the 
Russians,  and  yet  the  language  their  many 
millions  speak  has  always  been  thought  ut- 
terly unw(Mrtby  of  our  attention.  As  to  the 
books  they  read,  so  little  is  known  about 
them  here,  that  the  traveller  who  returns 
from  Russia,  and  affirms  that  it  really  pos- 
sesses a  national  literature,  is  often  listened 
to  with  more  astonishment  than  belief.  Yet 
no  one  can  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject 
who  has  ever  spent  an  hour  in  the  warehouse 
of  any  of  the  great  publishing  houses  at  St. 
Petersburg,  or  who  has  ever  strolled  along 
the  Paternoster  Row  of  Moscow,  the  long 
line  of  bookshops  which  extends  from  the 
St.  Nicholas  gate  of  the  Kremlin  to  the 
northern  angle  of  the  "Chinese  City.'* 
Merely  by  looking  at  4he  titles  of  the  new 
books  in  their  windows,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  the  Russian  publishers  are  by  no  means 
idle.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  books 
are  translations,  but  there  are  also  numbers 
of  original  works,  chiefly  travels,  biogra- 
phies, histories,  and  critical,  statistical,  and 
philosophical  essays,  together  with  a  good 
many  novels,  and  a  very  few  poems.  Poe- 
try is  just  now  at  a  discount  in  Russia.  In- 
deed, all  romantic  literature  is  to  a  certain 
extent  discouraged.  Young  Russia  is  bent 
on  studving  natural  science  and  metaphysics, 
and  under  its  influence  Fact  has  become  in- 
ordinately bard  of  late  years,  and  Fiction 
has  taken  to  assuming  an  unusually  reflec- 
tive and  studious  air.  In  some  modem 
Russian  novels  the  romantic  element  seems  to 
bear  an  unduly  small  proportion  to  that 
which  at  least  affects  to  be  philosophical,  and 
the  position  of  the  artist  to  be  unfairly  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  teacher.  In  many 
instances  this  is  of  no  importance,  but  it 
seems  to  be  not  a  little  unfortunate  when  the 
artist  is  one  of  real  power.  Of  course^  real- 
ly great  artists  are  but  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  country ;  but  Russia  at  this  moment 
possesses  at  least  one  writer  who  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  among  them,  and  it  is  to  his 
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works  that  we  now  propose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

Ivan  Torgaenief  ^8  *  wiitings  have  gained 
a  great  and  wideljr-eitended  reputation  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  bat  in  England  we 
fitnoy  that  thej  are  but  little  known.  It  is 
true  that  two  of  his  novels  have  been  pub* 
Ufihed  in  English,  the  one  under  the  title  of 
HUheri  and  SonSy  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Smoke^  or  Life  at  Baden-Badm,  but  the  first 
appeared  at  New  York,  and  is  little  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  other 
was  translated  in  so  singular  a  manner  that 
M.  Turgueoief  felt  himself  bound  to  protest 
against  its  being  supposed  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  his  work.  Another  book  of  his  was 
translated  from  the  French,  several  years 
1^0,  under  the  title  of  Bmiian  Life  m  the 
Interior  ;  but  unfortunately  it  differs  consid- 
erably from  the  Bussian  original.  No  doubt 
it  was  made  from  that  eccentric  French  ver- 
sion f  affainst  which  M.  Turgueoief  most 
vigorously  protested  at  the  time  when  it  ap- 
peared. It  is  evident,  then,  that  M.  Tur- 
faenief  has  not  yet  bad  a  fair  hearing  in 
Ingland,  otherwise  we  feel  sure  that  full 
justice  would  long  ago  have  been  done  to 
his  merits.  Of  how  great  those  merits  are 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  ^ve  at  least  some  idea 
in  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  his  leading 
works. 

Before  commencing  it,  however,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  say  a  few"  words  about  the  princi- 
pal grounds  on  which  rest  M.  Turgueniqf  s 
claims  to  bo  considered  a  great  writer  of  fic- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  is  original.  In 
his  careful  studies  of  men  and  women  he 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  Balsac,  and  some- 
times of  Thackeray ;  but  there  are  few  tra- 
ces of  imitation  in  his  work.  Then  he  has 
genube  creative  power.  His  characters  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  their  vitality,  their 
movements  are  natural,  their  talk  is  easy 
and  unconstrained.  And  they  have  marked 
Individuality,  standing  out  clearly  one  from 
another.  With  him  nie  same  lay  fi^re  does 
not  enter  into  a  series  of  pictures,  with  mere- 
ly a  change  of  costume.  There  is  great 
variety  in  his  drawing.  If  it  sometimes 
shows  signs  of  mannerism,  it  is  at  all  events 
clear  that  he  has  studied  a  multitude  of 
models.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  a  most 
''  sympathetic  ^  writer.  He  enters,  as  if  by 
instinct,  into  the  feelings  of  the  persons  to 
whose  ideas  he  gives  expression.  And  this 
lends  a  great  charm  to  the  descriptions,  in 
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^  It  is  diflScuU  to  write  a  Rasstaa  name  correctly 
in  our  charaotera.  In  French  our  author  styles  him- 
self Tourga6neff.  la  Germanj  he  becomes  Targen- 
jew,  TurgeneflE^  etc.  We  ha^e  adopted  the  form 
employed  by  Mr.  Michcll,  in  liia  Russian  Handbook. 

f  Xot  M.  I>elavea«*s,  which  U  excellent 


which  he  excds,  of  men  whose  lives  have 
been  a  mistake,  whose  careers  have  been  a 
failure^  and  of  women  whose  love  has  been 
unhappy,  whose  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
This  same  sympathetio  feeling  carries  him 
even  further.  The  dumb  animals  themselves 
become  articulate  for  hinu  No  one  will 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  who  has  read  the 
different  sketches  of  dogs  which  are  scatter- 
ed about  his  works.  It  is  probably  a  some- 
what sknilar  feeling  which  aocounts  for 
another  of  his  merits, — ^his  singular  power 
of  describing  nature.  In  this  respect,  aoin 
some  others  also,  he  reminds  us  of  the  au- 
thor of  I%e  VUtoffe  an  the  dig.  He  has  to 
a  great  extent  her  wonderful  faculty  of  giv- 
ing in  a  very  few  toui^es  not  only  the  out* 
ward  presentment  of  a  landscape,  but  ako 
the  inner  meaning  which  reveals  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  represented  as  look* 
ing  at  it.  Another  great  merit  in  his  stories 
is  the  purity  of  their  tone.  In  this  they 
offer  a  refireshing  contrast  to  the  cynical  sen- 
suality of  the  modern  French  school,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  utterly  opposed  to 
anything  like  insipid  sentimentality*  It  is 
easy  to  trace  in  them  the  influence  of  a 
shrewd  and  sarcastic  humour,  but  it  is  one 
which  is  also  Idndly.  There  is  a  touch  of 
east  wind  in  the  air  which  breathes  around 
the  majority  of  them,  but  is  healthy  and 
invigorating.  Vice  is  never  made  seductive 
in  them,  nor  are  apologies  offered  for  .crime. 
Some  of  the  best  characters  introduced  into 
them  are  those  of  pure-hearted  young  girls, 
whose  lives  one  feels  must  be  honest  and 
true,  and  of  men  who,  even  if  they  have  at 
times  been  weak  or  erring,  have,  on  the 
whole,  battled  manfully  against  their  lower 
tendencies,  and  at  last  attained  to  a  nobler 
life.  Along  with  thb  elevation  of  feeling 
should  be  classed  our  author's  generous  in- 
dignation against  all  oppression  and  wrong, 
and  especially  that  sympathy  with  the  so 
long  trodden  down  masses  of  his  country- 
men which  gives  so  much  animation  to  his 
pictures  of  peasant  life.  It  needed  no  slight 
oourage  in  a  Russian  writer  seventeen  years 
ago  to  speak  as  M.  Turgnenief  did  about  the 
sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  the  common 
people.  Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  Ibt  of  M. 
Turgueniefs  merits,  must  be  mentioned  the 
great  beauty  of  his  style.  Never  redundant, 
never  bald  or  poor,  it  serves  equally  well  for 
all  occasions.  Even  in  a  translation  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  the  felicity  of  his  expres- 
sions, the  neatness  of  his  dialogue,  and  the 
richness  of  his  imagery. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  M.  Tur- 
gueniefs works  is  that  which  first  made  his 
name  known,  the  Zapitki  Okhotnikoj  or 
"A  Sportsman's  Notes.''     The  stories  it 
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oonUini  are  exeeedbglj  interestn^,  even 
nhen  kKkk«d  upon  merely  as  ordinarj  nar* 
ratires,  and  the  deacriptiTe  paasagea  soattor* 
ed  oyer  its  pages  woald  in  themselTea  be 
aaffioieni  to  attract  any  lorer  of  tiie  pietn- 
reaqve ;  but  ita  apeinal  elaim  to  katuig  ad* 
miratioo  and  respect  is  based  npon  the  strik* 
ing  picture  it  affords  of  the  oonditiott  of 
the  Boesian  peasant  before  he  became  a  fne 
man,  and  the  resofaite  though  quiet  protest 
it  offers  against  such  oppression  as  irna  so 
long  endured  by  the  nMu»es  of  the  Bvssiaa 
peaple.  It  used  to  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
oos  matter  to  call  pnblio  attention  in  any 
bnt  a  Tery  guarded  manner  to  the  peculiar 
institution  of  serfdom.  ]pi?en  in  the  days 
when  such  a  misfortune  was  no  longer  to  pe 
feared  as  that  which  befell  Badisdiefy — who, 
on  the  aeoouot  of  the  impreasions  of  tzmyel 
in  which  he  drew  an  unusually  sombre  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life,  was  degraded  from  of- 
fice by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  sent  to 
Siberia — many  unpleasantnesses  awaited  a 
rash  apostle  of  freedom.  The  Goremment 
might  make  no  sign,  but  society  would  be 
Tery  likely  to  frown,  if  any  daring  0QtiiuBi-> 
ast  said  too  much  about  the  bondage  in 
which  the  upper  class  held  the  lower.  A 
certain  amount  of  liberal  sentiment  was  al- 
lowed,  was  even  admired,  but  it  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  understood  that  the  feelings  of  the 
*^  ruling  caste  ''  were  not  to  be  too  rudely 
ruffled.  When  M.  Turgueniefs  sketches  ap- 
peared, it  was  evident  £at  he  had  not  been 
withheld  by  any  fear  of  what  society  might 
think  of  his  proceedings.  Quietly,  and 
sometimes  almost  as  if  unconsciously,  he 
laid  bare  some  of  the  social  cankers  which 
were  fretting  away  the  strength  of  his  coun- 
try;  in  a  few  simple  words  he  told  this  or 
that  tale  of  sorrow  and  of  wrong,  then  lefk 
the  sad  story  to  produce  its  own  effect,  and 
without  a  trace  of  indbcreet  enthusiasm  or 
morbid  sentimentality,  calmly,  as  it  were 
coldly,  passed  on  to  another  subject.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  felt  Tery 
keenly  on  the  subject  of  the  wronni  he  des- 
cribed, but  he  had  such  thorough  mastery 
OTcr  his  feelings,  that  he  was  aUe  to  main- 
tain the  tone  of  one  who  was  a  disinterested 
narrator  rather  than  a  partisan.  And  so  he 
produced  a  far  greater  and  more  permanent 
effect  than  could  have  been  secured  by  any 
amount  of  hot  and  angry  declamation.  His 
quiet  words  sank  deep  into  hearts  that  a 
storm  of  abuse  would  only  haTc  hardened ; 
the  subdued  tone  of  his  slight  but  thoro^h- 
ly  true  sketches  produced  a  lasting  effect 
upon  eyes  which  would  merely  have  been  of- 
fended by  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured 
pictures  of  suffering.  Now  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  given  place  to  the  new, 


-^at  the  terrible  tragedies  of  olden  dayi 
are  no  longer  likely  to  be  repeated, — thai 
the  Russian  proprietor  is  free  from,  those  fa* 
tal  temptations  which  beset  the  man  into 
whose  hands  is  given  absolute  power  over 
his  fellow-men,  and  that  the  Russian  peas- 
ant  is  no  longer  a  mere  chattel,  something 
but  a  little  hieher  than  the  b^ts  of  the 
field,  it  b  well  that  there  should  be  some 
record  of  the  mental  degradation,  tiie  phy* 
sieal  suffbriag,  to  which  the  old  i^stem  gsTO 
rise.  There  is  no  lade  in  Russia,  even 
among  our  own  countrymen,  of  critics  whoso 
sympathies  are  with  Uie  past,  whose  tenden- 
ctes  are  retrograde,  whose  leading  Idea  is 
that  the  common  people  should  be  ruled  bj 
the  stick,  and  who  consider  slavery  so  "  pa- 
triarchal ^  an  institution  as  almost  to  have 
acquired  a  religious  character.  For  the 
benefit  of  readers  whom  those  opinions  about 
the  'emancipation  might  affect,  it  is  very 
good  that  such  pictures  should  be  generally 
aTailable  as  those  which  M.  Turgnenief  has 
drawn  of  patriarchal  manners. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  a  few  of  their 
more  striking  figures,  b^inning  with  that 
affable  and  judicious  proprietor,  Arcady 
PaTlich  Penochkine.  He  is  ayoun^  man  who 
is  well  receiTcd  and  well  spoken  of  m  society, 
especially  by  the  ladies,  on  whom  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. He  has  recciTod  a  good  ^uca- 
tion,  and  he  has  some  acquaintance  with 
music.  He  dresses  %ith  taste,  he  affects 
French  literature,  and  he  plays  cards  to 
perfection.  As  regards  his  peasants,  he  iS| 
according  to  his  own  account,  soTcre  but 
just.  When  he  punishes  them  it  is  always^ 
for  their  good.  **  One  must  treat  them  like 
children,"  he  says,  and  if  he  has  to  strike  s 
blow,  it  is  done  calmly,  and  without  any 
sign  of  anger;  it  is  even  accompanied  1^ 
gentle  words  of  expostulation,  only  at  such 
ttmes  he  sets  his  teeth  a  little,  and  his  mouth 
assumes  a  disagreeable  e!rpression.  8uch  is 
the  refined  and  polished  gentleman  at  whoso 
house  M.  Turgueniefs  sportsman  happens  to 
spend  a  night.  Everything  is  admirably 
managed  there,  and  the  servants  are  disci* 
plined  to  perfection,  only  their  oountenancea 
wear  an  anxious  look  \\hich  prevents  the 
guest  from  being  quite  at  bb  ease  in  their 
presence.  At  breakfest,  in  the  morning, 
Arcady  Pavlich  appears  to  be  in  an  exceed- 
ingly good  humour.  Presently,  however, 
he  lifts  a  glass  of  wine  to  hb  lips,  and  his 
face  immediately  darkens.  ''Why  hnsnU 
the  chill  been  taken  off  the  wine  ? ''  he  asks. 
The  servant  he  addresses  grows  pale,  but 
makes  no  reply.  "Surely  you  hear  my* 
question,  my  good  friend  ?  "  quietly  contin- 
ues hb  master,  without  taking  his  eye  off 
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Um.     Tbe  unfiHiaD&te  senrant  fidgets   % 
Utile,  bat  remaiDs  silent.    Arcady  Pavliok 
watches  hiin  for  a  minnte  as  if  he  were  de- 
liberatiDg.     ^^  Yoa  maj  go,"  he  sajs  at  last, 
and  tbea  rings  the  bell.    It  is  answered  bj 
a  thiek-aet,  brutal-looking  man,  to  whom  the 
master  of  the  hoose — who  has  apologised  to 
his  guest,  with  a  kindly  smile  on  his  lips, 
fl>r  entering  upon  thb  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness in  his  presence — says  in  a  low  voice, 
and  without  the  least  traee  of  angry  feelinn, 
—"Let  Theodore  ...  be  seen  to."    "It 
shall  be  done,"  says  the  thick>set  man,  and 
disappears.     "Such  are  the  inconyeniences 
tf  country  life  1  "  says  Arcady  Pavlioh,  in 
French,  and  with  perfect  cheerfulness.     Not 
fnding  his  spirits  raised  by  this  little  scene, 
the  Tisitor  is  abont  to  to^e  his  leave,  but 
his  host  cannot  think  of  losing  sight  of  him. 
Arcady  Pavlioh  has  a  small  estate  called 
Shipilovka,  which  he  has  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  is  close  to  the  ground  over 
which  his  guest  is  going  to  shoot.    So  he 
o&rs  to  drive  there  with  him,  and  makes 
him  premise  to  sleep  at  Shipilovka,  in  the 
house  of  the  Bourmistery  tne  steward  or 
manager  of  the  property.  Somewhat  against 
his  will  Uie  visitor  consents,  and  the   two 
companions  find  themselves  that  evening  oc- 
cupying the  best  room  in  the  cottage  of  the 
manager,  whom  Arcady  Pavlich  is  never 
weary  of  praising  as  a  model  servant.     The 
next  momioff  they  ^p  over  the  farm,  which 
is  in  excelleat  orderf    Everything  seems 
flourishing  except  the  peasants,  who  all  look 
pale  and  thin.     The  (propietor  is  charmed 
with  all  he  sees,  and  explains  to  his  friend 
ihe  advantages  of  the  obrok  system,  accord- 
ing to  which  his  peasants  pay  him  nKmey 
instead  of  giving  him  their  labour.    Sud- 
denly there  appear  before  him,  and    fling 
themselves  at  his  feet,  two  peasants,— one  a 
youth,  the  other  an  old  man, — barefooted, 
miserably  clad  in  coarse  shirts,  tied  round 
the  waist  with  pieces  of  rope.     Arcady  Pav- 
lich asks  them  what  they  want,  knitting  his 
brow  the  while  and  biting  his  lip.     They 
make  no  reply,  only  they  blink  their  eyes, 
and  draw  their  breath  quickly.     He  repeats 
his  question.     The  old  man  bends  his  sun- 
burnt, wrinkled  neck,  his  pale  lips  work,  he 
cries  with  a  broken  voice,  '^  Protect  n%  my 
Lord,"  and  again  prostrates  himself,  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  forehead.    The 
?roung  peasant  does  the  same.     Their  master 
ooks  down  on  them  with  a.  dignified  air. 
At  length  they  speak.     They  have  come  to 
complain  to  him  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Bourmister  ^O{^)ressos  th^n.     *'  He  has  ut- 
terly ruinod  us,  my  &ther,"  says  tbe  old 
man,  whose  name  is  Antip.     "  He  has  al- 
ready sent  two  of  my  sons  to  the  army  out 


of  their  turn,  and  now  he  wants  to  take  this 
my  third  son  from  me.  Yesterday,  my  fa- 
ther, he  took  away  my  last  cow  from  roe, 
and  beat  my  wife ;  don't  let  him  utterly  de- 
stroy us,  0  our  supporter  I  *•  The  proprie- 
tor turns  to  his  steward  and  asks  what  all 
this  means.  The  reply  is  that  the  old  man 
is  idle,  and  a  drunkard,  'and  insolent,  and 
that  he  is  greatly  in  debt  to  his  master. 
Arcady  Pavlich  turns  with  dignity  to  his 
suppliants,  and  reads  them  a  lesson  on  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  and  sloth^  and  the  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  not  paying  what  is  du6 
to  a  landlord. 

"  '  Father,  Arcady  Pavlich  I '  cried  the  old 
man  in  despair,  *  have  pity !  protect  ws  I  I  io- 
solent !  As  before  the  Lord  Grod,  I  declare  that 
we  are  utterly  ruined.  Sofron  Yakovlicb  [the 
Bonrtnister]  hates  me,  and  why  does  he  hate 
me  1  God  be  his  j edge !  He  will  utterly  ruin 
us,  father.  .  .  .  Behold  this  is  the  only  son  I 
have  left — and  Lim  too  ...  ^  — tears  filled  tbe 
old  man's  yellow  eyes,  over  which  the  lids 
dropped  heavily.  *Pity  us,  my  Lord,  protect 
ns.  .  .  .' 

"  *  And  it  isn't  us  only — '  the  young  peasant 
was  beginning. 

"  Arcady  Pavlich  hastily  interrupted  hira. 

"'And  who  spoke  to  you — eh!  No  one 
speaks  to  yon,  so  hold  your  tongue.  And  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Be  quiet,  you're 
told  I  be  quiet!  Why,  good  heaven,  this  is 
simply  mutiny!  No,  no,  brother!  I  don't 
recommend  you  to  rebel  against  me.  I'll — ' 
Hero  Arcady  Pavlich  took  a  step  forward,  but 
then  in  all  probability  he  remembered  I  was 
present ;  he  turned  back  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  '  Je  voiu  dematide  hien pardon,  man 
cher^^  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  considerably 
lowering  his  voice,  *  C^est  U  reven  de  la  mi- 
daille.  Well,  very  good,  very  good,'  be  con- 
tinued; without  looking  at  the  peasants,  'I 
will  give  orders  .  .  .  very  good,  be  off  with 
you.'  The  peasants  did  not  rise.  '  Be  of^  1 
will  give  orders,  I  teU  you.' 

"  Arcady  Pavlich  turned  his  back  on  them. 
'Always  unpleasantnesses,'  he  muttered  be- 
tween his  teetb,  and  went  homewards.  .  .  . 
The  two  suppliants  remained  where  they  were 
a  little  longer,  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  without  looking  behind  them 
went  slowly  home."  ♦ 

Soon  after  witnessing  this  pleasant  scene, 
the  narrator  is  shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  asks  the  peasant  who  accompa- 
nies him  a  few  questions  about  Arcady's 
estate.  His  companion  gives  him  an  account 
of  bow  Shipilovka  is  managed.  Sofron  the 
Bourmister,  he  says,  is  its  real  master.  All 
the  peasants  are  in  debt  to  him,  and  he  does 
what  he  likes  with  them,  uses  them  as  he 
pleases,  squeezes  all  their  money  from  them, 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  tbat  the  extracts  ia 
this  article  are  trani^ted  from  the  original  Bus- 
sian. 
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and  they  dare  not  complain.  Then  tbe 
sportsman  describes  what  had  occurred  in 
his  presence.  The  peasant  expresses  his  pity 
for  Antip.  ''The  poor  old  man  will  be  ut- 
terly ruined,'^  he  says ;  "  the  Bourmister  will 
have  him  beaten  to  death.  The  fact  is,  he 
has  borne  him  a  grudge  ever  since  one  day 
when  the  old  man  had  words  with  him  in  the 
Communal  Assembly,  and  he  will  never  rest 
till  he  has  eaten  him  up.  He  hajs  already 
deprived  Antip  of  two  sons,  heartless  wretch 
that  he  is.'*  And  there  the  story  ends,  with- 
out a  word  of  comment. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  working 
of  that  system  which  so  often  demoralized 
the  lord  as  much  as  it  degraded  the  vassal. 
It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  stories  in  which 
M.  Turguenief  has  depicted  the  position  of  a 
ffirl  of  the  peasant  class,  whose  youth  and 
beauty  only  serve  to  bring  sorrow  upon  her. 
The  lot  of  women  has  always  been  a  hard 
one  in  Kussia,  but  as  a  general  rple  the 
peasant's  wife  or  daughter  has  been  inured 
to  hardship  all  her  life,  and  therefore  may 
not  feel  it  very  keenly.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, it  has  happened  that  she  has  been  raised 
for  a  time  from  her  position  of  humility  and 
privation,  and  either  from  caprice  or  affec- 
tion she  has  been  well  and  kindly  treated, 
and  may  even  have  ^rown  habituated  to  a 
life  of  luxury.  She  haai  becomp  conscious  of 
fceliogs  and  emotions  which  had  never  man- 
ifested themselves  before,  new  tastes  have 
developed  themselves,  and  a  power  of  enjoy- 
ment has  become  hers  which  entails  a  cor- 
responding capacity  for  suffering.  And  then, 
perhaps,  without  a  moment's  warning,  in  the 
very  height  of  her  new-bom  happiness,  she 
has  suddenly  been  deprived  of  everything 
which  has  made  existence  pleasant  to  her, 
and  has  been  sent  back  with  ignominy  to  the 
dull  monotony,  often  the  crushing  misery,  of 
the  peasant's  life.  And  to  bring  about  this 
change,  to  inflict  this  punishment,  and  then 
tranquilly  to  watch  its  operation,  was  often 
the  special  delight  of  some  mean  nature,  the 
favourite  revenge  prompted  by  feminine  vin- 
dictivcncss. 

A  proprietor  named  Karataef  has  fallen 
•in  love  with  a  young  peasant  girl  who  be- 
longs to  one  of  his  neighbours,  an  old  lady 
of  considerable  wealth.  It  is  more  than  a 
.-passing  fancy,  for  Matrena  is  well  fitted  to 
gain  and  retoin  his  affections ;  so  he  deter- 
mines to  purchase  her  from  her  mistress. 
Odc  day,  therefore,  he  calb  upon  the  old  lady, 
imagining  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  money, 
and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pay  some  five 
hundred  roubles;  but,  to  his  utter  conster- 
nution,  the  old  lady  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  his  offer  beyond  giving  him  a  sound  scolo- 
ing,  and  some  excellent  advice  about  good 


conduct.  Not  only  does  she  absolutely 
fuse  to  sell  Matrena,  but  she  banishes  the 
poor  girl  to  a  distant  village  among  tiie 
steppes.  Her  would-be  purchaser  is  m  de- 
spair. The  image  of  Matrena  is  always 
before  his  eyes,  coarsely  clad,  and  exposed  te 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  blows 
of  a  brutal  overseer.  At  length  one  day  he 
rides  over  to  her  place  of  exile,  and  manages 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  The  poor 
girl  has  grown  pale  and  thin, — the  tears  poor 
from  her  eyes.  He  tells  her  that  she  must 
not  go  on  living  there, — that  he  will  cany 
her  off.  At  first  Ae  refuses,  although  weep- 
ing bitttf ly,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensues : — "  Why  should  you  stay  here  ?"  he 
asks;  ^'you  couldn't  be  worse  off  than  jom 
are  now.  Tell  me  truly :  you've  felt  the 
weight  of  the  starost's*  hand,  haven't  you  f^ 
Matrena's  cheeks  grow  red  and  her  lips 
quiver.  "  But,"  she  says,  "  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  my  people  at  home."  "  Why,  what 
would  they  do  to  your  people — exile  them  ?" 
"  Oh  yes  I  They  would  be  sure  to  exile  my 
brother  at  all  events."  "  And  your  fkther  f" 
^^  No,  not  my  £&ther ;  he  is  the  only  good 
tailor  they  have."  "  There,  then,  you  see 
he  wouldn't  be  hurt ;  and  it  wouldn't  kill 
your  brother."  And  so  at  length  he  preyails, 
and  one  night  he  carries  her  off  to  his  house. 
For  some  time  he  is  perfectly  happy. 
Matrena  becomes  dearer  to  him  every  day. 
She  can  play  the  guitar,  and  sing  and  dance', 
she  even  learns  to  read  and  write.  Her 
father  finds  out  where  she  is,  and  comes  se- 
cretly to  visit  her.  All  goes  well  till  one 
unfortunate  day,  when,  while  she  is  driving 
Karataef  in  his  sledge,  she  takes  it  into  her 
head  to  pay  a  visit  to  tho  village  of  her  mis- 
tress. tFnluckily  the  old  lady  meets  them, 
and  recognises  her  runaway  slave.  The  next 
day  she  commences  a  lawsuit  against  her 
neighbour  for  stealing  her  live  stock.  He 
manages  for  a  time  to  stave  off  inquiry,  but 
the  old  lady  is  obstinate,  and  declares  she  is 
ready  to  spend  ten  thousand  roubles  on  the 
suit  rather  than  give  it  up.  Things  go  badly 
with  him.  Costs  accumulate,  and  he  be- 
comes crippled  by  debts;  at  last  he  falls  ill 
from  anxiety.  One  evening,  when  he  is  alone 
in  his  room — ^for  Matrena  has  been  hidden 
away  in  a  farm  at  a  short  distance  from  hb 
house — the  door  opens,  and  she  ent^s.  At 
first  he  thinks  that  she  has  been  driven  from 
her  hiding-place,  but  she  tells  him  that  sho 
has  come  of  her  own  accord, — that  she  can- 
not bear  to  see  him  ruined  for  her  sake,  and 
that  she  is  going  to  give  herself  up  to  her 
mistress.  He  remonstrates  with  ner,  but 
she  says  that  her  mind  is  made  up,  that  she 


*  Tho  9taro9ta  is  tbe  head  of  a  commane. 
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never  ferget  lam,  but  Aat  ahoi  will  ito 
.k>iiger  be  »  tnmble  to  bito ;  aad  sbe  ke^ 
her  word*    She  gives  beradf  up. 

Tbis  Btorj  is  told  to  onr  qnirtamaa  by 
Kanttaef  bimsel^  whom  be  meets  in  a  vil- 
kge  poBthouse.  Just  sr  it  ia  finished,  1i>e 
j^tmaster  aimounees  to  the  two  travelers 
tiiat  their  horses  are  ready*  Ab  they  are 
.leaving,  ""  What  became  o£  Mattena  ?  " 
mska  the  fportsman.  Karatatf  malc^s  no  re- 
ply beyond  a  vague  gesture.  A  year  later 
the  ehance  acquaintances  meet^igaiD.  Kar- 
ataef  has  cbaoged  for  tbe  worse,  and  has 
tiioquired  a  thoroughly  dissipated  and  disre- 
natable  air.  A  oonrersa^a  ensues^  in  which 
he  begins  to  talk  about  the  stage,  goes  on  to 
^eobrai  anumber  of  Hamlet's  speec^s^  and 
ends  by  hiding  his  hoe  in  his  hands.  The 
words  uttered  by  Haoilet  when  thinking  of 
Ophelia  have  a  special  aignification  for  him : 
'^  Ak  well  1 "  he  cries  at  last,  quoting  an  old 
.proverb, ''  if  any  one  recalls  the  past,  let  him 
bee  an  eye^^that's  true  enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Ab  equally  sad  story  is  that  of  Arina,  the 
favourite  waiting-maid  ctf  a  lady  who  paissed 
.lor  an  angel  of  goodness*  This  lady  behaved 
ifGtj  affably  to  her  maids,  but  she  never 
would  hear  of  their  marrying.  One  day  she 
eaoi^t  sight  <^  a  smguUu'ly  interestii^  girl 
of  fifteen  on  her  hus&md's  property,  so  she 
jearvied  her  off  to  the  capital  to  wait  upon 
her*  The  eirl  cried  a  good  deal  at  first,  but 
at  last  she  beoame  aoeustomed  to  Jier  place, 
mw  mto  a  handsome  womao,  and 'became 
.  tbe  lady 'aprincipal  attendant.  The  rest  of  the 
story  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  her  master : 

**A11  ot  a  sudden,  one  fine*  mt)ming,  AHna 
eomes  into  my  sttidy  without  asking  leave,  and 
-'Culls  down  at  my  feet.  I  may  as  welt  tell  you 
Ihtnkly,  that's  a  thing  I  ean't  bear.  A  human 
^  being  ought  never  to  firget  its  self-respect. 
Don't  you  tbiok  so?  ^Well,  what  do  you 
want?'  I  asked.  *  Grant  me  a  favour^  my 
father.'  'What  is  it?'  *Lct  me  marry.'  I 
wris  thoroughly  aston^shed^  I  mast  confess. 
*  Why  yon  know,  little  fbol,  that  your  mi^ess 
has  no  other  lady's-maid.'  *  I  WHl  wait  on  Mie 
mistress  as  before.  *  ^  Noneanse,  nonsense ;  your 
mistress  ean't  abide  married  Eerwuts.'  '  Mala- 
oia  can  take,  my  place.'  *•  I'U  trouble  you  not 
to  argue  with  mel'  I  sav  at  loit  *  Tour  wishes 
are  law,  bat  .  .  4  she  begins  to  reply.  I  must 
confess  I  was  utterly  taken  aback.  Tou  see  I 
am  a  man  of  this  sort :  nothing  so  harts  me,  I 
venture  to  say  so  deepty  wounds  me,  as  tngrat- 
ftode.  I'm  sore  I  needn't  tell  you — you  luiow 
roncself— what  sort  of  a  wifb  I  have;  an  em- 
bodied  ange),rH>ne  whose  goodness  no  words 
can  express.  .  .  .  Well,  I  £ove  Anna  out  of 
the  room.  I  thought  perhaps  she  would  thii^ 
better  of  it.  You  know  one  doesn't  like  to 
believe  the  hnman  breast  can  harbour  black 
ingratitude.  What  do  you  sapposef  About 
six  nonlhs  later  she  dees  me  the  favour  to  re- 
Ipni  to  me  with  the  ael^eanM  request.    On 


that,  leoniStes,  I  drove  her  tr^m  my  presejaea 
indignantly,  and  I  threatened  her,  and  said  I 
woold  tell  her  mistress.  I  was  regularly  upset 
But  conceive  my  amazement  when,  a  little 
later,  my  wife  comes  to  me  in  tears, — so  agitated 
that  I  was  acfnally  frightened.  *  What's  the 
matter  f '  say  I.  *  Arina*'— says  she-  you  un- 
derstand«  I  om  ashamed  to  speak  about  it 
*  Impossible  T  say  I.  *  Who's  the  man  ?'  *  Pe- 
trucbka,  the  footman,'  says  she.  I  was  beside 
myseljf.  .  .  .  Petrnchka  was  not  to  blame.  .  ..  . 
^  As  to  Arina.  -  .  .  Of  coarse  I  told  tbera  to  cat 
her  hair  short,  and  put  a  peasant's  dress  on  her, 
and  send  her  into  the  country.  .  .  .  Kow,  just 
jodge  for  yonrself ; — you  know  my  wife,  sueh 
a,  a,  a,-^-—  well,  an  angel  I  Why,  she  waa 
quite  attached  to  Arina,  and  Arina  knew  it,  and 
yet  wasn't  ashaiped.  .  .  .  But  what's  the  use 
of  talking  about  it?  At  all  events  there  was 
nothing  to  he  done.  The  ingratitude  of  that 
girl  has  grieved  and  wounded  me  in  a'  way  I 
shaH  not  soon  forget  Whatever  you  may  ssjy, 
it's  no  use  looking  for  heart — for  good  feeling 
— in  those  people.  However  well  you  may 
feed  a  wolf,  it  will  ba  always  looking  towards 
the  ibrtet.    Well,  it's  a  lesson  for  the  fature.** 

Next  to  these  illustrations  of  the  deaUnga 
of  the  proprietors  with  their  serfs,  the  moit 
interesting  of  the  stories  are  those  which 
describe  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  peasantry,  in 
their  relations  to  each  other.  No  one  has 
painted  the  ooamon  people  of  Russia  more 
correctly  than  M.  Turguenief^  and  from  these 
sketches  a  vdry  fair  idea  may  be  gained  ^ 
what  they  are  really  like.  Take  for  instance 
that  called  ^^  lUrouk,"  and  study  the  scene 
it  depicts  in  the  interior  of  a  peasimt's 
cottage  one  night  The  sportsman  has  been 
overtake  in  a  foreat  by  a  storm,  and  seeks 
r^nge  in.  a  solitary  hut.  It  belonffs  to  a 
fbresieiv  a  nragli,  taoitura  man,  of  great 
plgrsical  stren^h,  and  reputed  to  bo  very 
severe  ra  his  dealings  with  all  whom  ht 
catches  stealing  his  master's  wood.  His  hut 
eonsists  of  a  smgle  room,  low.  smoky,  and 
wilh  scarcely  any  furniture  init  The  feeble 
and  uncertam  light  of  a  pine* wood  splinter 
itiBt  serves  to  reveal  the  ra|Qged  sheepskin 
hanging  on  the  wall,  the  heap  of  rags  in  one 
corner,  theHwo  large  earthniware  pots  near 
^e  stove  in  the  o^r,  and  the  cradle  in  the 
middle,  reeked  by  a  little  girl,  whose  pale 
thin  faoe  tells  its  tole  of  harashap  and  wani^ 
and  whose  only  coToring  is  a  scanty  oettoa 
dreas.  It  is  a  sad  picture  that  the  interior 
of  that  lonely  cottage  offers,  while  the  wind 
howh  outside,  and  the  rain  beats  againat 
the  narrow  window-pane.-  Presently  an  in- 
eident  occurs  which  yields  an  added  touoh 
eC gloom  to  the  scene.  The  forester  hasde- 
tec^  some  mie  in  ^act  of  carrying  off  a 
tree^  and  brings  him  %  prisoner  into  the  ooi- 
ta^  The  emprit  is a-peasant  from  ^ 
neigkbouring    TiUagOi  «  wre(cihed*lobking 
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toran,  olad  in  rags,  irhidi  tbe  rain  has 
drenched.  The  feeble  light  Tfhidi  falls  on 
him  as  he  sits  on  a  bench  in  the  corner  just 
serves  to  show  his  wan  and  wrinkled  face, 
his  restless  look,  his  emaciated  limbs.  The 
child  lies  down  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  and 
goes  to  sleep.  The  forester  sits  at  the  table, 
resting  his  head  on  his  hands.  A  dricket 
chirps  in  the  comei* ;  the  rain  continues  to 
fall  hcayilj  on  the  thatched  roof,  and  to 
splash  against  the  windows.  For  some  time 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  remain  silenL  At 
last  the  peasant  begins  to  plead  for  his  lib- 
erty. "  Let  me  go,"  he  says;  "  it  b hunger 
that  has  made  me  do  it — let  me  go."  His 
head  shakes,  he  draws  his  breath  with  diSL- 
culty;  a  sort  of  ague- fit  seems  to  have 
seised  him.  He  and  all  his  are  utterly 
ruined,  he  savs.  ^  It  is  the  bailiff  who  has 
done  it.  If  he  is  taken  before  the  authori- 
ties, he  is  lost.  '^  Let  me  go,''  he  cries  in  a 
tone  of  utter  despair ;  '*  in  God's  name  let 
me  go  !  I  will  pay  for  the  tree^  so  Help  me 
Ood  I  will  t  It  was  hunger  made  me  do  it, 
I  swear — the  children  are  crying  for  food, 
you  know  that  well  enough.  It's  so  hard  io 
get  a  living  anyhow."  Then  he  bees-  the 
forester  not  to  take  away  his  horse — ^1  that 
he  has  to  live  by— a  wretched,  half-starved 
oreature,  which  is  standing  outside  all.  this 
time,  a  captive  like  its  master.  It  is  the 
aid  story--l)Hter,  hopeless,  helpless  misery 
^-^the  petty  tyrant  (in  the  person  of  the 
baibff)  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
no  hand  ever  stretched  forth  to  help. 

Such  subjects  as  these  have  been  describ- 
ed by  many  pens  besides  M.  Turgueniefs, 
bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  writer 
who  has  so  thorou^ly  succeeded  as  he  has 
'done  in  investing  hb  work  wiik  an  air  of 
reality.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  art 
of  story-telling,  knowing  exactly  what  is 
wanted  to  bring  a  scene  vividly  before  his 
readers'  eyes,  and  never  ming  a  superftuoHS 
word  in  so  doing. 

In  aitaintng  a  sti^  effect  he  never  lets 
his  machinery  -beoome  visible  for  a  momeat^ 
aftd  the  ilhtston  fae  produces^ is  therefore 
complete.  Nothing  oar^ss  or  slovenly  can 
eiver  be  detected  in  his  execution.  In  ail 
^e  series  of  these  pbtak>es  of  country  life  no 
figure  is  ever  out  of  drawing ;  there  is  never 
anything  unmeanii^  or  incongruous  in  the 
«6k)uriDg»  Take,  it^r  instance,  the  ehapter 
called  '<  Deaths"  in  whidi  M.  Tnrgaeinef 
rekubcs  several  aneodotes  in  iHuatratton  of 
his  remark  that  the  Aussian  peasant  dies 
^'ooolly  and  simply,  as  if  he  were  perfoitm« 
.'ing  some  rite.**  They  only  ooenny  ten  pages 
iat  the  orignml,  b*t  in  that  small  ipaoe  five 
lAones  are  told,  eadi  of  yAoA  haa  its  0«m 
•diiiinol  ehara«ter.    The  first  deMdkes   a 


death  in  Aefbreit.    AMfiagtreehaa 
ed  the  forOflMn  of  a  band  of  'w4K>d-cutt6xa| 
and,  as  he  lies  dying,  he  ntters  a  £aw  WdDSA 
words  to  the  peasants  who  surround  hink  li 
is  his  own  fiiidt,  he  says ;  he  has  tsrorkedand 
made  others  woric  on  a  Sunday ;  the  Lord  has 
punished  him.    He  nska  the  mfeirhe  has  had 
under  him  to  forgive  him  if  he  hasiever 
injared  them.     They  nncoVer  their  heads, 
and  reply  that  it  is  they  whom  he  haa  to 
fdrgive.     He  is  tilooit  for  a  time ;  then,  irfth 
great   difficulty,  he    saya, — ^"  Yesterday   I 
bought  a  horae — from  xefime— ^f  Siebovo 
— I  paid  him   the  eameat-money— so  it^ 
mine-^ve  it  to  my  wife."     His  body  ^- 
vers  all  over,  *^  like  a  uronnded  bird,"  and 
then   stiffisns.    ''He  i^  dc»d,"  matter'  1^ 
peasants.     The  next  story  is  that  of  a  cotta- 
ger who  is  dying  fkrom  injuries  received  at  a 
fire.      A  visitor  finds  him .  breathing  with 
difficulty,  and  evidently  fiMt  approaeking 
his  end.     The  room  is  davk,  hot,  and  smoky. 
A  deathlike  nlenee  pne vails  in  it.    In^me 
coraer  dts  the  dying  man's  wifb,  now  and 
then  shining  a  finger  of  warning  at  a  liitfe 
girl  of  five,  who  b  mding  in  anoSier  corner, 
and  munching  a  piece  of  bread.     Outsida, 
in  the  passage,  there  ia  a  sound  of  steps  and 
of  voices,  and  a  woman  ia  topping  cabha- 
ges.    The  visitor  asks  if  anyl^ng  can  he 
done  for  the  suffiarer^  bult  they  say  he  wanti 
nothing.     Bv^y thtsg  has  been  put  in  order ; 
the  dyin^  main  is  quietlv  waitipg  for  deatk 
The  tiiird  deseribea  a  visit  paid  to  the  phy- 
encian  of  a  country  hdroltal  by  a  miliar,  n 
very  powerful  man,  wao  hals  received  an 
internal  injury,  of  which  he  has  unfortunate- 
ly made  light.    The  doctor  tells  him  that  he 
is  in  great  danger^  but  that,  «very  atteation 
flhall  be  paid  min  if  he  will  i^eflcain  in  tiw 
hospital    The  miller  reflects  a   mameni, 
looking  steadliBistly  at  the  floor,  theh  gives  the 
back  of  his  neck  a  scratch,and  takes  up  his  cap. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asks  the  doctor. 
"  Where?"  repJies  the  miller ;  '*  why,  home, 
if  it's  BO  bad  a  business.    I  must  settlo'  bi^ 
afiairs,  if  that's  the  otee."    ''  But  yoiiHl  do 
yourself  harm ;  I  wonder  yon  ever  managed 
to  get  here;  you^'d  better   stop."     •*No^ 
broAer;  if  I'm  to  die,  I'll  die  at  home. 
If     I    died     here,     God     knows     what 
might    happen     at     home."       The     mil- 
ler pays  the  doctor  half  a  rouble)  takes  a 
prescription  from  him,  leaves  the  room,  and 
gets  into  his  eart.    **  GkHidbye,  doctor,"  he 
says ;  **  don't  be  angry  with  me,  and  don't 
forget  )nv  orphan  eHildren  if-*-"    "  Do  stay," 
'  replies  the  doctor ;  but  the  miller  only  shaikes 
his  head  and  drives  off.     The  /oad  is  in  a 
wretched.  atate,.hut  thci  miUer  maaagea  to 
^  along  it  iM^taUy,*and  ndver  negleots  to 
iMlute  tl^ paaaeca-by  whom hto meeta    Thase 
.       .  .■  -.or 


mlatea  Uie  qmai  death  of  an  enthonaatio 
^anoa  BtDdeat  wlio  fiQa  the  post  of  talor  ib 
s  very  DiuTiDpatiMtio  familyi-BDd.ato,  eren 
iwhen  dettlii  i»  atuing  him  in  the  Uob,  maid- 
.iajna  the  d>eetfiil  oDthasia^,  the  maelfish 
interest  in  iwhat  others  are  doing,  wbit^  had 
ilBsrked  his  earlier  yeare.  The  laA  ^vea  aii 
.Mopnut  of  the  lad  momenla  of  an  oid  }ady 
.of  the  upfier  alass  :—  •' 

"  The  prieet  li&d  be«DD  to  read  tbe  ileathbed 
prajer.  when  sudden^  lio  perceived  that  site 

'was  Bctiiallj  on  the  po'Dt  of  expiring;  so  he 
hnrriedl;  pr^Ked  tie  craoifiz  to  her  l^i.    The 

■old  lady  drew  her  head  back  with  an  alt  of 
vexattun.  'What  am  yon  in  taoh  a  harry 
afaoat,  good  father  t'  ahe  said  ia  a  &)teriiiR 
voice.    'Tod  willhaneliuieto— 1'  ShekiaMd 

.the  oracifii,  tried  to  p«t  her  hacd  njidec  Uw 

Eillov,  aud  expired.  Under  Ibe  pillow  there 
>j  n  silver. rouble.  Bhe  had  wisoed  to  p^ 
for  her  own  deathbed  rites  herself." 

If  apaoe  perautted,  we  woakl  gladly-  pre 
a.  few  eztnots  from  txmta  of  the  outer  aket^- 
fls  of  rural  life,  ancb  aa  the  ehantaing  >pn>ae 
idjli  called  "  The  Bejine  Prabie,"  inwhioh 
tho  belated  aporteman  paasee  the  earl/  havrs 
of  tho  night  in  listeBing  to  what  may.  be 
eaUed  ghoat  stories,  told  loimd  their  oamti- 
fire  b J  a  nnihbw  of  hoye  who  az»  in  eharge 
ofthehorBes  beloniaDg  toi  dieir.TUl«ge.f  or 
from  tbat  stjled  "The  Coqntey: Boose,"  in 
.which  the  nnrniler  oTerhean  a-oanTersBtian 
carried  on  bj  the  men  employed  t)j  a  landed 
proprietor  to.  manage  hti  eatate,  and  ao 
becomes  acquainted  with  many  of.  the  aeerets 
of  Uieir  profetsionj  or. that  entkJed  ^The 
-.Singers,"  Donbuning  so  poetic  a  deseriptMQ 
'.of  lae  eStai  which  janaio  can  proi^ioe  «r«n 
-wpou  a  Tillage  aadienoe  in  Jliuaia.  Tli^n 
then  ace  also  the  ilIitBtEationB.cf  the  lif»led 
-by  the  smikll  landed  {itfoptietbn,  a  elan 
abottt  whioh  tbe  genat&l  pnUie  in  fiiqjlanl 
is  almort  as  ignorant  aa  it  ia  about' the  peaa- 
.ants,  and  one  witioh  afforda  to  U.  Xadgna- 
.nief  ao  opporttudtj  of  dltplaying  hie  «e*tUt 
of  huaonr— that  qoiet  stylo  ot  luunonr 
wbioh  .enabled  lAn.  Gaakell  ta<rewd«rtao 
charming  ber.deaoriptionB  of  tlm  lomewUrt 
monotoKone  life  led  by  tbe  good  yaifle-  of 
Oranford,  All  that  we  oan  noT  do- U  to 
.attempt,  by  a  brief  extraot,  to  oonroy  same 
idea  ME  M;,Targa^nierB  style  ia^'iAoait  pov- 
.tieau  of  his  irork  wtdchove  derioted  to^  ^- 
vcriptioDBof  tin  beaattei  of  natwte— piotam 
i^whioh  liOTe<Bome«hatiaoeiamoB  with  ihoae 
JsMeh  Jfp.  .^Orge  MaeDooal4.  koowK'  m 
.well  how  ^  pahb  The  paaiagd  we  ate 
ahoat  to  quote  ooonrs  in  the  account  of 
Ka^an,  a  strange  being  who  beloifga  %p  one 
of  the  branches  oi  diueat  frota  tie  eatahlialir 
ed  Kusaian  oborcb,  and  who 
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teUsnataialfy •ooentrie.  ehaiwiar  the po> 
cvliaiitMa  of  aeetarian  bnatieiBm  i— « 

"  At  Idst  tite  bent  crnnpelled  ns  to  take  sliel- 
ter  hi  the  wood.  1  lay  down  nnder  a  tbtA 
hasel-bosb,  above:  wUeb  a  slender  yomg 
mapletree  grocefnlly  extended  ita  hi^  brao- 
ohee.  :  ■  .  There,  lyiog  on  n;^  back,  I 
began,  to  amoae  myself  hj  noticing  tlie  quok 
play  of  the  tangled  leases  ia  oleax  relief  sgiiinat 
the  brigbtness  of  Ibe  fiir-off  sky.  There  is  a 
strnnge  pleaanro  in  lying  on  one's  back  in  a 
wood  and  looking  upwards.  You  leem  to  be 
gazing,  into  a  profonnd  ocean,  wbioh  Btretohoa 
i&r  Away  ien«B&fc  yon,  and  tbe  trees  do  not 
appeflf  to  be  growing  upwards  &om  (be  earth, 
bnt,  like  rooU.of  bage  plants,  to  Hhoot  down- 
wards, LsDging  Biispendexl  in  tboso  crystal  w» 
ves  of  li'iibt.  Ab  to  the  leaves,  tliey  are  i 
some  pnrts  tmnalncent  ss  emeralds  j  In  otliert 
they  esiiiTne  a  denser  green,  hero  tinged  with 
gold,  there  alrnoet  pasnng  kito  bliok.  Now 
and  tiien,  for  fur  a*By,  a  BQlitary  leaf  that  lips 
a  delicate  twig  aUnd^  one  aiotionless  sgainst  a 
blue  spot  of  limpid  sky,  and  by  its  si^  anutber 
YibratoB,  with  a  movement  that  seams  sponta- 
neous, volontary,  and  no^  attribntablo  to  the 
wind.  Like  mngio  islnnds  submerged,  ronnd 
wliite  donds  come  slowly  sailing  by,  andrfowly 
(tasa  away.  Then  snddenly  son^st  all  that 
r  "  irlal  Ma^  all  those  twigs  and  leaves 

h  ti\6  dasilisg  lonljght,  a  tremiilons 

_a  wiftjy  ruiu;  tlie  whole  scene  begiqa 

V  to  and  fro,  aud  there,  arises  a  soft 

V  g,  like  tbe  rippling  soond  of  suddenly- 
'b  raters.  Yun  gnze  aliill'witboat  stir- 
r  no  words  can  erpresg  tbe  sweetness 

o ..eling  of  quiet  happiness  which  filta 

yoar  heart.    Too  gaze,  and  the  sight  of  tboae 

"  IS  a  smdle 
„  ,      .  .,  .    .   like  the 

clouds  in  the  sky,  aqd  ax  if  together  with  them, 
happy  memories  pass  in  slow  sncoassion  through 
yonr  mind,  snd  it  aeeins  to  yon  as  thoogli  jour 
gaze  pierced  fhrtber  end  farther  .on,  and  drew 
yon  yonnelf  after  It  into  that  tranqnil  bright 
-sbysi,  and  that  from  that  distance,  be  it  height 
.or  depth,  yon  will  ne««T  oatats-M 

Them  NUet  ly  «  8pol-t»i>u»'  are' written 
IryH.  Tnrgneaief  in  ao  ooneiao  a  style  that 
&eitr8tToItim«of  obfrflf  theedltieiiB  of  hii 
coUeeted  works  eootBins  then  all,  tventy- 
two  in  nvmber,  IA'  the  four  vvhimes  minih 
toUbyr,  bnidea^tber  wrttann  jwst  as  Aaay 
more  slotiea'  ere  inelufed,  eaofa  (rf  then 
WnabMing  sopie  phase  ot  Runian  aodety, 
attfl  all  of  tfaem  abooBdifig'  in  these  sane 
good  qualities  wbMt  rendered  th*  eporte- 
laaols  MMehes  M'  attrairtive.  They  a 
adiriisUy  told,  Barii  -has  some  pe 
ftetnra  ofits  own,  and  maoyof ^len  oontais 
atldleiof  efaaraetAras  carefully  elahovateA 
a«i(  they  had  been  intooded  to  aMm7  tte 
.peBt«e  boBoiMr  lb  a  regntarnOTe).  IhsIM^ 
•f  giving  anera'striogof  all  t^tr  HBei, 
we  will  Bay  a  fow  words  aboat  two  or  three 
-o£thiiMUMng-t)>q|»..«ki«li»aibr,  tke.iwMt 
marked  diaraoteristie&  :  ..     -^       ... 


so 
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Oiie  «f  Ae  nioBfrloMkiiw  is' tkst  «f ''  Moo- 
moo,"  wbidi  bta-  already  been  made  known 
to  English  readera  by  Mr.  Sala.*  Moomoo  is 
»  dog  wbick  has  been  rescued  from  drown- 
iBgy  and  carefuUy  brought  np  by  Oorasiroo, 
tiie  deaf  and  dnmb  dvomJtf  or  porter,  in  the 
bouse  of  a  selfish  and  whimsical  old  Moscow 
lady.  Cut  off  by  his  infirmity  f^om  almost 
all  society  with  his  fellowmen,  Garasime 
leads  a  secluded  and  eheerless  life  for  some 
time  after  his  removal  from  his  native  vil- 
lage to  the  town-house  of  his  mistress.  Bat 
after  a  while  he  becomes  attadied  to 
Tatiana,  one  of  the  maid-eervants  hi  the 
fkmily,  and  manages  in  his  nncouth  way,  by 
mgns  and  smiles,  to  let  her  know  that  he 
loves  her.  tJnluckl]y  his  owoer  takes  it  in- 
to her  hefid  to  marry  Tatiana  to  another  of 
her  serfs,  a  dranken  tailar«  The  snperia- 
tendent  of  the  household,  who  is  ordered  to 

fet  the  couple  married,  is  greatly  perplex^ 
ow  to  manage  it  without  ofiending  Ghira- 
sime,  who  is  a  giant  in  stature,  and  terrible 
when  his  anger  is  roused.  At  last  recourse 
is  had  to  a  tricks  Drunkenness  is  a  fisdling 
for  wbioh  XSarasime  has. the  greatest  av^ir- 
sion,  so  Tatiana  is  induced  one  day  to  fisign 
intoxication  in  his  presence.  The  stratagem 
is  crowned  with  success.  Garasime  is  hor- 
rified at  the  sizht  of  Tatiana's  supposed 
degradation,  ao  takes  her  by  the  hand  and 
leads  her,  half  dead  with  fear,  across .  the 
oourtyard  ao^  into  the  servants'  hall.  There 
he  leaves  her,  waving  m  farewell  to  her  with 
his  hand,  and  then  returns  to  his  den,  where 
he  shuts  himself  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tatiana  tiQ 
she  leaves  the  house  a  year  later,  her  hus- 
band's drunkenness  having  become  intolera- 
ble. Just  before  she  gees,  Garasime  comes 
op  to  ker  and  gives  her  .a  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief he  had  boa^t  for  her  u  year  be- 
fore. Up  to  thia  pioment  Tatiaim  baa  worn 
Mft  air  of  indifierepoe,  but  oow  she  ^mUs 
into  tears,  luad  leading  fliurward  as  sto  shs 
in  the  tel^^  *'  she  kisses  him  three  tim^  in 
Christian  fi«hipn*"  H#  aoeolapaBies  the 
teleiga  some  way,  then  makes  «  sign  of  fare- 
well, and  returns  slowly  along  the  river 
ude,  his  eyea  ixed .  on  the  WAter.  It  m  tbsn 
that  he  saves  Moomoa  itom  drowmng^  The 
dog  soon  beeomes  for  him  theotie  joy  of  his 
Ufe»  It  jsi  his  single  friend,  his  s<ditary 
companion.  £v#ry  day  ho  becomes  »ore 
«nd  more  aUa/obed  to  it.  At  ksl  he  may 
twsaid  to  be  even  happy,  for  he  has  found 
•emething  to  k>ve.  Que  day  his  miatreas 
ieeaMoomoo  and  sends  for  it  to  her  room. 
She  tries  td.please  it,  Imi  it  only  growls  ai 
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^ln  thS  volmae  coatil&iflg^'flieTwoPriaia'DoD- 
oas,**  and  other  tales. 


htitj  attdt  at  last*  ikm  beoottea  leexed  mdA 
angry.  The  next  day  die  declares  Moemoo 
has  kept  her  awake  by  its  barMng  durh^ 
the  ni^t,  and  that  it  most  be  sent  awaj. 
Of  conrse  she  is  obeyed,  one  of  the  servants 
secretly  kidnapping  Moomoo,  andselling  il 
in  the  marketplaee.  Garasime  is  almost  in 
despair,  but  at  night  he  is  roused  from  an 
nnqi^t  idumber  i^  the  return  of  Moomoo, 
which  has  escaped  from  its  new  master. 
The  mute  knows  now  the  peril  his  favourite 
runs,  so  he  tries  to  keep  Moomoo  concealed. 
His  fellow-iservants  know  that  the  dog  has 
returned,  but  they  say  nothing  aboufc  it. 
Unfortunately  Moomoo  betrays  itself.  It 
barks,  and  wakens  the  old  lady.  The  dog's 
doom  is  sealed.  The  next  day  Garasime, 
who-bas  been  made  to  understaflld  what  hb 
mistress  wishes,  earefolly  wasffaes  Moomoo 
and  combs  its  fleecy  coat,  then'  carries  it  to 
an  eating-house  and  feeds  it  daintily,  and 
afterwards  takes  it  on  board  a  boat,  rows  up 
the  river  to  a  qinet  spot,  aod  there  drowns 
the  (^y  Mend  he  has  in  the  yhnM.  Thai 
nig^  he  leaves  Moscow,  and  makes  his  mcf 
back  on  foot  to  his  native  village.  There  he 
spends  the  rest  of  his  days,  always  remain- 
ing as  grave  and  reserved,  as  sober  and  in- 
dnstrious,  as  he  had  beoi  in  former  years. 
The  neighbours  remark  that  he  will  never 
«ven  so  knuoh  as  look  at  a  woman,  and  that 
he  does  not  keep  even  •  a  single  dog  in  his 
cottage;  but  they  are  net  sarptrised  at  that, 
for,  as  tliey  say,  such  a  strong  fellow  as  he  ie 
does  not  want  a  woknan  to  work  for  him  nor 
a  dog  to  gaard  his  hut. 

Thete  b  one  other  story  turning  on  the 
relations  which  used  to  eidst  between  the 
serfis  and  their  owners,  which  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  is  called  ''The  Tav- 
ern," *  the  soene  being  laid  in  a  comitry  inn 
which  stands  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  high- 
reads  of  Russia.  It  is  kept  by  a  serf 
named  Aktm  Semenof,  an  intrigant  and 
weU-kiformed  man,  who  has  travelled  much, 
and  benefited  by  his  traveb,  and  who  has 
thriven  and  laia  by  money.  Unfortosately 
be  has  made  aa  nawise  marriage,  having 
xdmstti  as  hi^  second  wife  a  young  and  pretty 
servaai^iaid,  Avdotia,  some  six^and-twenty 
years  his  junior.  It  is  true  that  no  hanh 
oomea  of  thk  marriage  for  several  years, 
durinff  whieh  Akim  is  perfectly  comtented 
with  the  behaviour  of  lus  yoong  wife,  whom 
he  loves  devotedly;  bat  misfortune  only 
tarries,  it  does  not  forget  to  cone.  One 
evening  a  yOnngOommereial  traveller  nanled 
Kaum  Ivanof  visits  the  tavern,  and  from 
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*  Trandated  bj  M.  Xavie^  Maimier  in  the  Scinm 
dtiaVk  JtetM,  attder  th«  title  of  XPAvbetye  tk 
ffr^ad  jQhmnn, 
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tbai  day  AUm*8  sorrowi  date.  Nwrai  gauia 
▲ydotia^a  heart,  and  idia  not  only  bestows 
heraffcctioDS  on  bim,  but  dhe  also  fftea  bun 
Akim^s  money,  taking  it  ^m  time  to  time 
oot  of  her  husband's  eeeret  hoard.  When 
Nanm  has  thus  obtained  the  whole  of 
Akim's  sayings,  he  goes  to  Akim's  mbtress 
and  offers  to  give  her  two  thousand  roubles 
for  the  tavern  and  its  contents.  At  first 
Ae  hesitates,  doubting  if  she  has  a  right  to 
sell  Akim's  property,  but  her  obnficbntiai 
servant,  whom  Naum  has  bribed,  points  out 
to  her  tnat  as  Akim  belongs  to  her,  of  eourse 
all  that  Akira  has  is  hers  ako,  so  at  last  she 
yields.  We  ean  soaroely  praise  too  highly 
the  skill  with  which  the  scenes  are  depicted 
in  which  Naum  makes  his  bargain  with  the 
lady,  and  Akim  vainly  strives  to  oain  re- 
dress from  her,  and,  gloomiest  of  ul,  that 
in  which  the  poor  old  man,  as  he  returns 
from  his  fruitless  errand,  is  met  by  the  wife 
who  has  betrayed  him  for  Naum's  sake,  and 
whom  Naum  has  now  driven  from  the  house. 
A  little  later  comes  another  sombre  scene, 
in  which  Naum  discovers  Akim  in  the  act 
of  revenging  himself  by  setting  the  tavern 
on  fire,  seises  him  and  locks  him  up  all  night 
in  a  cellar.  The  next  morning  Akim  is 
about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities, 
when  a  neighbour  arrives,  whose  ^trettties 
and  argaments  induce  Naum  to  lot  his  pris- 
oner go,  on  condition  that  he  swears  he  will 
ee  up  all  ideas  of  vengeance  for  the  future, 
im  swears  as  he  is  bid,  takes  a  long  nlent 
fisrewell  of  the  bouse  and  bams  he  has  him- 
self built,  and  which  belong  to  him  no  more, 
and  then  dowly  goes  away.  Another  very 
sad  scene  follows,  in  which  Akim  forgives 
and  takes  leave  of  his  wretched  wife. 
Then  he  leaves  the  village  in  which  he  has 
lived  so  long,  and  sets  oot  on  a  pilffrimoge, 
with  the  view  of  visiting  the  chief  holy 
places  of  Russia,  and  there  spraying  Away 
his  sins.''  Years  go  by,  and  ne  still  wan- 
ders on,  but  every  now  and  then  be  returns 
to  his  village,  and  on  sueh  occasions  he 
iever  fails  to  offer  to  his  mistress  a  conse- 
eratcd  loaf  brought  from  some  famous  men* 
astery,  where  he  has  offered  up  ti  prayer  for 
her  health.  On  her  side,  ^*  sbe  often  men- 
tions Akim's  na^ie,  and  declaroH^  that  ever 
since  she  had  known  his  worth,  she  has 
ftoroughly  esteemed  the  Russian  peasant." 
As  for  Naum,  he  keeps  the  inn  for  some 
tine,  and  ffrows  rich.  At  last  he  retires 
from  it,  and,  if  common  report  is  to  be  bor 
liefved,  makes  «  great  fortune  as  a  Govern^ 
tteotoontraoton'  •  -^01^ 

'  We  will  turn  how  from  M.  Td'gueniers 

Cet«res  of  peasaibt  lifo  to  tHose  ^icfa  he 
\s  devoted  to^  the  higher  rankH  of  sdciety» 
91m  only  dlftevUy  in  dealing  with  then^  is 


to  knew  iriiieh  to  select  ms  the  .most  eharao- 
teristic,  so  many  of  them  have  claims  to.  be 
considered,  which  are  embarrassing  when 
only  a  small  amount  of  spaoe  can  be  accord* 
ed  to  them.  As  a  specimen  of  a  romantio 
story,  it  may  perhi^  be  best  to  select  FamH, 
one  of  Ae  most  remarkable  of  the  author's 
minor  works,  so  far  as  his  angular  power  of 
analysing  diaracter  is  oonbernea.  Paul 
Alexandrovich  B.  is  a  young  man  who,  at  % 
very  early  age,  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen,  Yiera  Eltsof.  Yiera  is  a 
rather  straace  being,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  mother  who  is 
also  somewhat  eeidentrio.  Madame  Eltsof 
has  a  strong  aversion  to  all  that  caxL  excite 
the  imagination,  and  will  not  allow  her 
daughter  to  read  a  line  of  poetry  or  a  page 
of  romance.  She  very  seldom  smiles,  anid 
she  scarcely  ever  addresses  her  dauffhter  in 
the  tone  of  fondness  nsually  adopted  by  moth- 
ers, but  Yiera  is  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
in  spite  of  her  ooldnumner  and  her  hard  and 
somewhat  ^oomy  ^aracter.  The  young 
Paul  is  kindly  treated  by  both  ladies,  bat 
when  he  proposes  for  Yiera's  hand  her 
mother  declines  the  offer.  He  goes  away, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  very  young  men, 
forgets  hia  love.  Nine  years  later,  on  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  on  his  estate  in  the 
country,  he  finds  tlutt  Yiera,  now  Madame 
Priemkof,  is  one  of  his  neighboura  He 
soon  renews  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
she  receives  him  with  friendly  frankness,  and 
he  finds  her  just  the  same  as  she  used  to  be, 
with  the  quiet  look  on  her  face  whicb  it 
wore  in  olden  days.  Her  life  has  evidently 
fiowed  in  an  even  current;  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  trouble  the  calm  whi<m  iJways 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  her  smooth  brow. 
Paul  and  Yiera  become  great  friends,  and 
soon  chat  away  without  reserve.  He  learns 
that  her  mother,  who  has  been  dead  some 
years,  gave  her  leave  to  read  any  books  sbe 
liked  as  soon  as  she  married,  but  that  she 
has  never  cared  to  profit  by  her  liberty,  so 
that  she  is  still  ignorant  of  what  is  meant 
by  tho  charm  of  poetry  or  of  romance.  This 
greatly  astonishes  him,  and  he  offers  to  act 
as  her  introducer  intp  the  enchanted  realm 
of  fiction.  She  consents,  and  he  begins  by 
reading  to  her  his  favourite  poem,  Goethe's 
Famt.  As  she  understands  German 
thoroughly,  he  is  able  to  read  it  to  her  in 
ttie  original.  Her  husband  and  an  old  Ger- 
man friend  assist  at  the  readii^.  whiob 
takes  place  one  evening  in  a  summer-house 
in  the  garden,  and  at  the  termination  they 
applaud  loudly,  but  sbe  rises  silently,  and 
quietly  goes  out  into  the  night*  When  she 
returns,  it  is  evident  that  she  has  been  cryt 
ing,  a  fact  which<greatly -astonishes  het  bus* 
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band,  who  hai  tosrody  erar  iote  Jmt  in 
tears. 

fiocommeooas  Yiera'a  intradnotbii  into 
tlie  land  of  Fomaooe.  The  reaolt  sbowa  bow 
righl  her  motiier  had  been  ia  forbidding  bar 
to  aoter  it.  Tboagh  ik^  calm  aad  ootnposed 
m  appearaoae,  Yiera  is  raaUj  of  a  retj  nar* 
Tooa  and  erattable  taoiperameBt,  and  en* 
dowed  witb  all  an  artiat's  suBoeptibtlitj. 
She  bas  hitherto  been  nnoonsoioiui  of  the 
eziatenoa^  theohorcbwfaieh«re  beginning 
to  thrill  within  her  hearty  bat  she  fiode  it 
impomhle  to  still  their  Tibrationanow.  The 
ehange  which  takes-  place  in  her  is  rerj 
snbtlj  analysed,  up  to  the  moment  when 
she  Isels  heraelf,  as  it  were,  irresisidblj 
urged  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  and 
honour,  and  she  is  on  the  brink  of  utterly 
falliog*  Then  eomes  a  moat  striking  de- 
scription of  how,  as  she  ffoes  out  at  nigfcS  into 
the  park  to  keep  a  olandestiiie  engagement, 
her  heart  throbbing,  her  brain  swimming, 
she  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees,  the  fbrm  of  her 
dead  mother  coming  totrards  her  with  open 
arms,— aad  how  she  aeter  iJecoTers  from  the 
shock,  but  falls  ill  and  soon  after  dies.  This 
is  how  Paul  describes  his  last  interview 
with  her  :-^ 

"  I  have  seen  her  once  more  before  her  end. 
It  is  the  bitterest  of  all  the  recollections  of  mjr 
lifo.  I  had  learnt  from  the  doctor  Umt  there 
was  no  hope.  Lato  at  ni^t,  when  all  was  stiU 
in  the  honse,  I  crept  to  the  door  of  her  room 
aad  looked  at  her*  Viera  was  lying  on  the^ed, 
with  closed  eyes,  thin,  wan,  a  feverish  glow  on 
her  cheeks,  as  if  petrified.  I  stood  looliing  at 
her.  Sadaenly  she  opened  her  eyes,  turned 
them  toward  me,  regarded  me  fixedly,  and, 
stretching  ont  her  wasted  liand,  exclaimed,^ 
*  What  seeks  he  in  the  hcdy  place? '*  uttering 
the  words  in  so  strakige  a  voice  that  I  fled  from 
the  spot." 

A  very  different  Viera  is  the  heroine  of 
another  story,  that  of  "  The  Two  Friends.*' 
Hers  is  a  quiet,  simple,  affectionate  charac- 
ter, but  she  nas  no  intellectual  resources,  and 
there  is  nothing  romantic  about  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly her  husband,  who  is  afflicted  with  a 
somewhat  poetic  soul,  and  has  taken  pains  to 
cultivate  his  intellect,  begins  to  get  tired  of 
her  society  soon  after  his  marriage.  At  first 
he  had  imagined  he  was  perfectly  happy,  but 
after  a  time  he  finds  out  that  his  wife,  al- 
though an  excellent  manager  and  altogether 
a  person  of  a  thoroughly  well-regulated  mind. 
ia  but  an  unsatisfactory  companion,— that 
she  cannot  enter  into  his  plans,  share  his 
ideas,  or  sympathise  with  his  enthusiasms. 
The  account  of  his  ardent  hopes  and  his  sad 

•  "  Was  will  der  aq  dem  hcfligeji.Ort  f  **— the  words 
uttered  by  Margaret  at  the  end  of  tiie  scene  which 
oomfludes  the  first  past  of  JVmtt 


disappoielaents  is  exedleni,  and* to  is  thai 
of  the  ihoroughly  hajvpy  life  which  Ylers 
leads,,  when  she  has  married  again,  alter  the' 
death  of  iho  husband  At  never  oould  com- 
prehend, and  hbs  found  a  oompi^ion  as  irr»- 
proacbaUy  good  and  as  utterly  cemmo&- 
plaee  as  herself 

Another  stery,  in  which  the  sorrows  ef  a 
romantic  and  poetio  spirit  in  its  oommanion 
with  unsympathetic  minds  are  exoellently 
deseribed,  is  that  which  iakes  its  name  from 
its  hero,  Yakof  Pasinkof.  He  ia  an  entha- 
siast  who  is  alwaya  indalging  in  day^dreaas, 
from  which  he  ta  rudely  wskkened  by  some 
unexpected  shook,  who  ia  coniinniilly  look* 
ing  forward  to  some  happy  future,  from  the* 
pleasant  anticipation  of  which  he  is  too  often 
summoned  to  realise  the  unhapj^iness  of  his 
actual  life.  He  is  very  ready  to  fall  in  love, 
but  he  bestows  his  affections  withcttt  pru- 
dent discrimination.  In  very  eariy  youth  he 
adores  a  sentimental  Oerman  maiden,  who 
rivals  him  in  fondness  for  poetry,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  she  marrios  a  thoroughly  common* 
place  and  Commercial  countryman,  and  thai 
without  evincing  the  slightest  compunction. 
Some  years  afieirwards  he  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fkM  in  Love  with  a  Kusskn  girl,  whose 
(^aracter  has  afforded  to  M.  Turguenief  the 
subject  ol  an  interesting  study.  She  is  quiei 
and  reaerved,  but  she  possesses  sir^^ar 
strength  of  will,  and  is  obstinate  in  the  ex- 
treme. *  do  when  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  marry  a  certain  officer  of  somewhat  bad 
repute,  nothing  will  turn  her  aside  from  her 
purpose,  and  the  ill-starred  Pasinkof  is  again^ 
compelled  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his  hopes. 
And  a  similar  ill-fortune  attends  his  steps 
wherever  he  goes,  until  at  last  he  dies,  worn 
out  before  his  time. 

Bat  it  would  serve  but  little  purpose  were 
we  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  each  of 
the  stories  or  novelettes  which  M.  Turgue* 
nief  has  published  at  Various  times  and  in 
different  periodicals.      Suffice  to  say  thai- 
there  is'  not  one  of  them  which  has  not  some 
special  merit,  besides  exhibiting  that  general 
excellenoe  d  workmanelup  which  is  to  b» 
found  in  all  that  their  author  has  produced. 
Some  of  them  are  very  «ad,  a  few  of  them 
are  even  terrible,  from  tho  sloominesa  of  the 
pietures  they  present  of  vice  and  passion. 
Very  sad,  for  instance,  is  the  description  at 
the  unhappy  love  and  the  tragic  end  of  the 
heroine  of  the  story  called  after  Pushkin'a 
poem  on  the  "Upas  Tree,** and  terrible^ 
even  repulsive,  are  such  itarrativee  as  **  The. 
Three  Portraits,*^  or  the   dramatic  sketch 
which   M«  Marmier  has    translated   under 
the  title  of  Z0  Pain  iPAuiruh   The  ator^T; 
of  "  A  first  Love,"   at&e,    though  it  hM 
much  in.  it.  that  is  very  bea«liful|  is  nan^' 
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dep«d  $iom4mh%i  Mpulffir^  bj  the  ioltqdiifl- 
iion  of  iuoideqid,  which  allhovtgh  onlj  too 
poflflible  ia  Bosaia  not  Tory  loi9g.a|;o,  offend 
wa  English  ideas  of  probabiiitji  at  weU  as 
ttoftiog  against  oar  oanoiks  of  taate.  And^ 
m  a  minor  degree,  tha  same  objeetion  may 
be  made  to  anoUier  and  more  ambitious 
wark,  that  styled  '<  On  the  Kve."*  It  con- 
tains a  very  carefully  di:awn  portrait  of  a 
yoong  girl  whose  oharaoter  ia  by  no  means 
of  a  oommou  order.  She  is  one  who  takes 
life  serioaaly.  All  her  impressions  become 
deeply  engraved  on  her  heart.  She  .cannot 
endure  anything  that  is  &lfie  or  mean ;  any 
one  who  has  once  lost  her  ecfteem  instantly 
oeases  to  exist  for  her.  But  in  those  whom 
she  respects  she  is  ready  to  confide  Implicitly; 
and  when  she  takes  au  interest  in  a  person 
she  does  not  readily  give  it  up  until  he  for- 
fi^ts  her  good  opinion.  The  description  of 
the  early  part  of  her  life  is  oharming,  but 
when  we  reach  the  chapters  which  describe 
how  utterly  she  abandons  herself  to  her  love 
for  a  certam  Bulgarian  patriot  in  whom  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  a  non-Slavonic  reader 
to  take  an  interest,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  desoriptioQ  is  more  in  aqcprdance 
wiih  French  Uiao  English  taste« 

It  must  not  be  supposed^  however,  that 
M.  Turguenief  is  in  the  habit  of  copying  (he 
novelists  of  the  French  school.  But  if  any 
writer  were  to  describe  with  perfect  acou- 
lacy  the  conduct  of  some  Russian  girl  who 
has  surrendered  herself  to  the  sweep  of  a 
headlong  passion,  and  who  clears  at  a  bound 
all  the  barriers  with  which  prudence  SAd  com- 
mon sense,  not  to  speak  of  morality  and  re- 
li^on,  ordinarily  hedge  women  around,  Eng- 
lish readers  would  he  apt  to  think  he  was 
drawing  his  ideas  from  Fretoh  sources,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  from  those  sources  that  they 
ffeoerally  obtain  their  knowled^  of  the  sub- 
ject Women  of  Tentonic  race  are  seldom 
given  to  su(^  wild  outbursts  of  the  affec- 
tions ;  e?en  if  they  lose  their  h^arto,  they  do 
not  often  think  it  befitting  to  lose  their  heads 
also.  But  the  Slavonic  woman  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  softer  and  more  yioldiog^  much 
more  subject  to  impulse^  far  more  prone  to 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  his  apquaintance  with 
these  peculiarities  of  his  ooiantrywomep,  and 
not  a^y  predilection  for  unhealthy  romance, 
that  has  led  M.  Tui^guduief  to  tiqge  one  of 
his  most  admirable.atudiea  of  character  with 
a  hue  that  seems^  to  English  eyes,  to  detract 
somewhat  from  its  merit  and  its  viJue. 

The  Dittry^  of  a  Sup^rfluofu  Mm  is  the  des- 
oriptioQ  of  the  unsatisfactory  life  of  one  who 
is  always  de  ir^.    Tho  diawt  is  an  invalid 

<  *  Tranflhited  into  Froncb  bj  tf .  D^toau,  under  the 
^iSi»QiEle»a,'m\htiN<mii^amSch^d»UVieRu99(^ 
the  work  wkidi  alio  comteias  Un  Prtmm  Jji%our.. 


wbo  knows  that  he  has  buiashont  time  toUve, 
and  who  whiles  away  the  weariness  of  his  al- 
most solitary  days  by  writing  down  some  of 
his  impressions  of  the  past.    The  sad  irony 
with  which  he  describes  how  his  life  has  been 
wasted,  how  useless  have   been  all  his  at- 
tempts tp  share  in  the  pleasures  other  ^en 
enj<>y,  to  reach  the  level  to  which  his  com- 
panions readily  attain,  to  press  forward  into 
the  sunlight  in  which  he  sees  them  basking, 
must  often  have  been  only  too  fully  appreci- 
ated by  readers  of  the  story ; — there  are  so 
many  similar  failures  in  life  \  so  many  an 
organisation  well  qualified  for   enjoyment 
has  been  denied  all  opportunity  of  enjoying; 
so  many  a  heart,  conscious,  of  a  great  capa- 
city for  loving,  has  never  known  any  but  an 
imrequited  affection.   The  writer  of  the  dia- 
ry in  question  b  one  whose  childhood  has 
been  lonely  and  dull.     The  only  pleasant 
memories  it  has  to  offer  are  those  connected 
with  the  garden  in  which  he  used  to  play, 
and  on  which  he  still  looks  back  with  a  foi^ 
regret.    Years  pass  by,  but  they  bring  lit- 
tle happiness  to  him.     Somehow  or  other, 
he  does  not  know  why,  he  fails  to  attach  to 
himself  friends.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  seems 
to  be  in  the  way.     There  is  never  an  open- 
ing for  him  in  any  joyous  band;  every  place 
always  seems  to  be  already  occupied  whenever 
he  appears.    And,  unfortunately,  he  has  a 
craving  for  sympathy,  a  longing  for  happi- 
ness which  he  can  share  with  others.      He 
is  morbidly  self-conscious,  and  is  always  an- 
alysing bis  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and 
he  is  afflicted  with  that  excess  of  self-love 
which  makes  a  man  morbidly  susceptible  to 
all  that  is  said  about  him  in  society,  which 
consumes  him  with  a  feverish  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  and  which  makes  him  feel 
with  terrible  bitterness  the  dull  pains  of  fail- 
urOy  the  stinging  agony  of  disgrace.     Once 
only  his  life  seems  to  be  about  to  undergo  a 
change.   He  loves,  and  for  a  time  he  fancies 
that  perh^s  his  love  may  be  returned.   For 
about  three  weeks  he  knows  what  to  be  hap- 
py means.     His  whole  existeoce  brightens 
at  once,  "  like  a  gloomy  and  deserted  room 
into  which  the  light  is  suddenly  allowed  to 
enter."     lie  feels  for  a  time  as  if  life  were 
a  luxury,  contented  ^'  as  a  fiy  basking  in  the 
sunlight."      Even  in  the  dreary  time  which 
ensues,  those  few  weeks  preserve  ''  a  sort  of 
sense  of  youth,  of  warmth,  and  of  perfume ;" 
they  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  his  dreary 
lifetime  like  the  portion  of  a  cold  grey  cor- 
ridor onwhioh  a  stray  sunbeam  has  chano€4 
to  fliU.    But  this  happy  time  soon  passes,— « 
a  rival  appears  with  whom  he  has  no  chance 
of  successfully  contending,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  stand  by  and  look  on,  while  the  love  for 
which  he  would  have  given  his  life  is  wasted 
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on  m  fiekle  admirer  wbo  has  no  idea  of  ite 
worth.  Stang  to  tnadnees  on  one  oooasion, 
he  challenges  the  man  irho  has  oome  be- 
tween him  and  happiness,  bat  the  dnel  which 
ensues  only  places  him  in  a  somewhat  hnmil- 
iatiDg  position,  and  utterly  deprives  him  of 
eren  the  friendship  of  her  he  loves.  After 
this  ho  gives  np  straggling  with  any  spirit 
•|;ainst  the  curse  which  seems  to  hang  over 
fais  career;  and  after  a  time  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  which  probably  has  had 
much  to  do  with  his  feebleness  of  character 
tells  very  perceptibly  on  his  health.  His 
Inngs  become  affected,  his  strength  utterly 
breaks  down,  and  at  last  he  retires  to  his 
modest  little  country  house  to  die.  The  di- 
ary he  leaves  behind  him  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  M.  Turgueaiefs  accurate  insichi 
into  character,  of  the  subtlety  with  which 
he  detects,  the  delicacy  with  which  he  depicta, 
the  hidden  motives  which  sway  an  irregular 
line  of  action,  the  obscare  train  of  thought 
which  runs  through  and  links  in  sequence  a 
dond  of  apparently  incoherent  fiuioies. 

Over  mach  that  M.  Turguenief  haa  writ^ 
ten,  and  on  which  we  would  gladly  dwell, 
we  must  pass  lightly  and  rapidly,  for  we 
wish  to  reserve  the  greater  part  of  our  re- 
maining spsoe  for  three  of  his  most  impor- 
tant novels,  each  of  which  demands  partio* 
idar  attention;  we  will  therefore  do  little 
more  than  mention  such  pieces  as  the  charm- 
ing story  of  Anfdy  full  of  Rhineland  oolour 
and  music,  and  containing  a  most  fascinating 
sketch  of  a  sensitive  and  capricious,  but  pas- 
monately  loving,  Russian  girl ;  or  the  fantas* 
tie  seriea  of  pictures  called  '^Ohosts,"  in 
which  the  author  is  carried  by  his  poetio  ge- 
nius on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  and  visits 
various  parts  of  the  earth — Black  Gang 
Ohine  among  others, — an  idea  whioh  gives 
lull  scope  to  his  great  power  of  verbal  land- 
seape-painting ;  or  the  story  of  Dmitry  Bu- 
dine,  containing  a  carefully  elaborated  por- 
trait of  one  of  those  exceedingly  clever,  but 
utterly  unpractical  and  resultless,  schemers 
and  talkers  whom  M.  Turguenief  holds  in 
such  dislike;  or  the  lively  and  dramatic 
sketch  which  describes  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  a  proviocTsl  "•  Marshal  of  the 
Nobility,''  who  tries  to  arrange  an  amteable 
division  of  property  between  two  nearly  re* 
kted  litigants;  or  many  others  whioh  are 
not  contained  in  the  collective  edition  of 
M.  Turguenief^  works  now  before  us. 

By  hx  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  artifltie  of  the  three  novels  we  have 
reserved  for  special  notice  is  that  called  in 
Russian  Dr&rymttkoe  On^ndOy  a  title  mean- 
Bg  '*  A  Noble  Family^  Nest,"  one  for  which, 
in  speaking  of  the  book,  we  will  substitute, 
for  simplieitj'a  sake,  the  name  of  its  hero- 
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ine,  Lisa.*    Its  merits  are  very  h^  inJswd, 
It  contains  a  very  interesting  story,  admire 
bly  told,  aad  a  number  of  studies  of  diar- 
aoter  most  carefully  worl^  out.    And  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written  may  serve  as  • 
model  for  novelists.    From  the  banning  t^ 
the  end  the  same  high  level  is  maintained, 
the  serious  passages  are  related  with  genuina 
dignity  and  pathos,  and  those  of  a  ligbtar 
nature  with  that  quiet  humour  which  the 
author  knows  so  well  how  to  keep  exactly  i& 
its  right  place.     Its  plot  u  very  simple, 
Fedor  Ivanovioh  Lavretnky  is  a  toleri^ly 
rich  landed  proprietor  who  has  made  an  wh 
fortunate  marriage.    At  the  oommencemaai 
of  the  story  he  ^s  been  separated  for  some 
time  from  his  wife.     She  lives  abroad  in 
France  or  Italy ;  he  has  just  returned,  afler 
a  long  absence,  to  his  native  province  in 
Russia,  and  is  about  to  settle  down  ther» 
and  look  after  the  management  of  his  prop- 
erty.    Before  he  goes  to  his  coantry-bouse 
he  pays  a  visit  to  the  chief  town  of  tha 
province,  and  there  renews  his  aoquainisnoe 
with  one  of  his  relations,  a  Madame  Kali- 
tine,  a  widow  with  two  daughters,  Lisa  and 
Lenochka,  the  first  of  whom  is  Uie  heroine 
of  the  story.    Lavretaky'a  education  bad 
been  of  a  strange  nature.    Of  his  mother  he 
had  seen  but  little  when  she  died.     She  had 
been  originally  a  serf,  one  of   the  maid- 
servants  of  the  house,  whom  hb  father  had 
married,  partly  to  spite  his  relations,  and 
partly  because  he  considered  himself  a  phi-> 
losopher  and  a  liberal.    By  his  fiither  he  had 
been  brought  up  after  a  most  singular  fasli* 
ion,  part  of  that  philosopher's  oourse  of 
teaching  havmg  been  to  inspire  the  boy  with 
a  sage's  contempt  for  the  other  sex.     The 
young  Lavretsky  grew  up  without  having 
been  subjected,  since  his  mother's  doaib,  te 
any  feminine  influences  worthy  of  the  name^ 
and  ihe  natural  consequence  was  that,  whea 
he  became  his  own  master,  he  was  thoroagk* 
ly  subjugated  at  once  by  the  first  attractive 
woman  he  happened  to  meet.     Unfortunate- 
ly, she  was  utterly  heartless  and  base.     It 
was  some  time  before  her  husband  learnt 
the  truth,  but  at  last  he  discovered  only  too 
eertainly  hew  .completely  he  had  thrown 
away  his  love.    At  first  the  discovery  almost 
broke  his  heart,  bvt  time  ]^duoed  ita  usual 
effect,  and  before  his  return  home,  rathet 
more  than  four  years  after  his  separatioa 
from  his  wife,  he  had  beeone  tranquil  again, 
and  was  prepared,  if  net  to  enjoy  existenoe, 
at  least  to  lead  a  life  whidi  ahould  bo  to 
himself  tolerable,  and  to  his  neighbours  use* 
ful    The  akiH  with  which  this  introdoctioii 

—  —  

*  It  h«s  been  cxc^leadv  tranidated  into  Oi^nnftB 
ander  the  thle  of  Hm  odMiiyv  AV^  aad  fpfeo  Jhmdk 
onder  thftt  of  I/m  il^icMf  «b  c;^ 
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tar  Ae  etory  is  told  is  admirable,  espeeiaUy 
nt  the  ftkotches  of  tho  four  salroessiTe  gene- 
tations  of  the  Lavretakj  famUy,  aod  b  the 
M«iare  of  the'  Utter  drearioees  of  the  life 
led  by  the  boy  Fedor  for  whom  nobody  ever 
tkofght  of  proTiding  amnseaientey  beyond 
giviBghim  a  dneary  book  of  ''Embleins" 
to  look  over  when  his  loseone  were  done. 
Xhe  following  extract  will  serve  to  give  sotne 
idea  of  it : — 

"In  the  company  of  h!s  governe8?,  of  h!« 
ennt,  and  of  an  old  Bervaut-maid  called  Vaslli- 
evna,  Fedor  passed  four  whole  yeaw.  Some- 
times he  wonld  sit  in  a  comer  with  his  *  Em- 
blems'—would  conjiixne  Bitting  there  without 
moving.  In  the  low  room,  in  which  ascent  of 
geraniums  was  always  perceptible,  a  single  tal- 
low candle  burnt  dimly,  a  cricket  chirped 
monotonously,  ns  if  it  too  were  bored,  the 
dock  ticked  busily  on  the  wall,  a  mouse  scratch- 
ed stealthily  or  gnawed  behind  the  tapestry, 
and  the  three  old  maid?,  like  the  three  Fates, 
went  on  knitting  silently  and  swiftly,  the  shad- 
ows of  their  hands  now  scampering  along,  now 
mysteriously  quivering  in  the  dusk,  while 
within  tlie  child's  mind  strange  and  eqoally 
dusky  thoughts  were  being  born." 

Lavretsky  has  retamed  home  a  confirmed 
eoeptie,  and  a  little  of  a  cynic,  but  his  tem- 
per has  not  been  soured  by  misfortune,  nor 
has  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  deserted 
him.  He  makes  friends  with  all  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact,  and  especially 
with  the  members  of  Madame  Kalitine's 
family.  One  day,  some  time  after  his  arri- 
val, he  asks  that  lady  to  pay  his  country- 
house  a  visit,  so  she  comes,  and  her  daughters 
with  her.  Lavretsky  has  already  taken  a 
great  liking  to  Lisa,  for  whom  he  feels, 
moreover,  a  profound  respect,  and  he  expe- 
riences great  pleasure  in  finding  himself  at 
her  side.  In  the  evening  he  and  his  visitors 
go  to  the  lake  to  fish,  and  as  Lisa  stands  on 
the  shore,  holdityg  the  filing-rod  in  one 
hand  aid  in  the  other  her  straw  hat,  Lav- 
retsky gazes  *'  at  her  pure^  somewhat  severe 
profile,  at  her  hair  turned  back  behind  her 
ears,  at  her  soft  cheeks,  delicate  in  hue  as 
tiiose  of  a  littlo  diild,''  and  thinks  for  the 
first  time  bow  beautifal  she  is.  He  is  by 
this  time  on  a  very  confidential  footing  with 
|iis  young  relative,  and  she  has  even  ventur- 
ed to  speak  to  him  about  his  wife  (the  de- 
tails of  whose  conduct  her  husband  had 
never  made  public))  and  to  urge  upon  him 
tibe  duty  of  forgiving  her.  Hero  is  an  ez- 
Irsct  from  their  cobvenatioii  by  the  side  of 
the  lake : — 

*'*Tell  me,'  he  said,  *  hate  you  kept  yoos 
prcNnise  f ' 

'*^»  What  promise  f* 

<'  ^  Haveyou  pray^  fer  nief ' 

«**  Yee;  liiavopci^edforyoii^  and  I  pray 


evory  day.  But  please  do  no^  talk  lightly 
abont  that' 

*^  Lavretsky  began  to  assure  Lisa  that  he 
had  never  thought  of  doing  so,  and  that  he 
profonudly  respected  all  convictions.  After 
that  he  took  to  tadking  aboat  religion,  about 
its  significance  in  the  history  of  humanity,  of 
the  true  meaning  of  Christianity. 

^* '  One  must  be  a  Christian,'  said  Lisa,  with 
a  certain  effort ;  ^  not  in  order  to  recognise 
wliat  is  earthly  or  heavenly,  but  because  every 
one  mast  die.' 

*^  Lavretsky  looked  a  Lisa  with  surprise. 

"  '  Why  have  you  spoken  about  deatli  ? '  he 
said. 

<'  *  I  don't  know ;  I  often  think  about  it' 

*'»  Often!' 

"  *  Yea.' 

"  *  One  wouldn't  think  so,  to  look  at  you 
now.  Tour  face  is  so  happy,  so  bright,  and 
you  smile.' 

"  *  Yes;  I  feel  very  happy  now,'  replied  Lisa 
simply." 

When  Madame  Kalitine  and  her  party 
return  to  town  that  night,  Lavretaky  ridea 
part  of  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  carriage ; 
Lisa  sits  forward,  looking  'out  of  the  open 
window;  Lavretsky  keeps  close  by  her, 
"  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  pure  young 
&oe,  listening  to  the  fresh,  soft  voipe  whica 
spoke  simple,  good  words."  As  he  rides 
home  in  the  moonlight,  and  enjoys  ^o 
balmy  night  air,  he  thinks  of  Lisa  very  ten- 
derly, thinks  also  of  what  might  have  been 
if  he  had  not  made  the  one  great  mistake  of 
his  life.  The  next  day  he  receives  a  news- 
paper containing  an  account  of  his  wife's 
death. 

In  the  interior  of  Russia  news  does  not 
travel  fast,  and  its  progress  was  slow  indeed 
scven-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  date  assign* 
ed  to  his  story  by  M,  Turguenief.  While 
waiting  for  farther  information  about  his 
wife,  Lavretsky  tells  no  one  but  Lisa  what 
baa  occurred.  The  young  girl  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  inteUigenoe,  and  inducea 
Lavretsky  to  go  with  her  to  church  next 
Sunday. 

*"  Lisa  was  already  in  the  chareb  when  ho 
entered^  He  recognii^ed  her  at  once,  altbongh 
she  did  not  turn  her  head  towards  liim.  6he 
was  praying  fervently ;  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
quiet  light;  quietly  she  bent  and  lifted  her 
head.  He  felt  that  she  was  praying  for  him  ; 
and  a  strange  emotion  filled  his  heart.  He  felt 
happy,  hot  somewhat  consoienoe-i'trickan  as 
well.  The  sight  of  the  groups  of  peiiple  who 
gravely  stood  around,  the  sound  of  the  bar-* 
monhias  diant,  the  x>dour  of  ike  incense,  the 
Ioi>^  sloping  rays  from  the  \vin.dovv6,  the  very 
duskiness  <^  the  walls  and  nicties, — all  spoke 
to  his  heart  It  was  Jong  fiince  he  had  been 
last  in  church, '  long  !(ince  be  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  God*.  And  even  now  be  did  not 
titter  any^irtionlaite  words  of  pniyer,-"he  did 
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not  even  iptKf  without  wofd%  bnt  yet  ^ere 
was  a  momeut  when,  if  not  in  body  at  least  in 
mind,  he  bowed  down  and  bent  himself  hum- 
bly to  tiie  grotmd.  He  remembered  how  in 
childhood  he  nsed  to  pray  in  church  till  he 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  soft  touch  on  his  forehead. 
^Tbat,'  he  n?ed  to  think,  '  is  my  guardian  angel 
yisiting  me,  and  sealing  me  with  the  seal  of 
electl(»n.'  He  looked  at  Lisa.  *  It  is  yon  who 
have  brought  me  ^ere,'  he  Uiought.  ^  O  tonch 
me,  tonch  my  soul  I  ^  She  went  on  all  the  time 
praying  quietly.  Her  face  seemed  to  him  hap- 
py, and  again  he  felt  his  heart  soften  irithm 
him." 

Over  liai^  religicm  Bxerta  a  moat  power- 
ful inflaence.  She  has  even  an  inolination 
for  its  ascetic  side.  In  her  early  years  her 
chief  friend  was  her  nurse  Agafia,  a  woman 
of  a  fanatical  turn  of  mind  in  religious 
matters,  and  wbo,  when  she  gave  up  her 
charge,  retired  into  a  convent.  Alniost  all 
the  members  of  Lisa's  family  are  people  of 
tlie  world ;  but  her  nurse  directs  her  thoughts 
into  renons  utterly  fbreiggi  to  the  ideas  of 
her  reUtives.  Instead  of  nursery  tales, 
Agafia  tells  her  stories  about  the  lives  of  the 
saints. 

*'  Agafia  spoke  to  Lisa  seriouely  and  humbly, 
as  if  she  felt  that  it  was  not  fbr  her  to  utter 
sueh  grand  and  holy  words.  Lisa  used  to  lis- 
ten to  her  intently ;  and  the  image  of  the  om- 
nipresent, omnlsoieBt  God  entered  with  a  kind 
of  sweet  strength  into  her  soul,  and  filled  it 
with  a  pure  and  reverential  awe ;  and  Christ 
became  fi»r  her,  as  it  were,  some  one  who  was 
near  at  hand,  and  who  was  a  friend,  almost  a 
relation.  It  was  Agafia  who  had  taught  her  to 
pray  also.  Sometimes  she  would  wake  the 
child  with  the  early  dawA,  hastily  dress  her, 
and  etealthily  take  her  to  matins.  Lisa  would 
follow  her  on  tiptoe,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe. 
The  cold  morning  lights  the  udacoustomed  look 
of  the  almost  empty  cliurch,  the  secrecy  itself 
of  these  unexpected  excursions,  the  cautious 
return  home  to  bed,— all  that  combination  of 
the  forbidden,  the  mysterious,  and  the  holy, 
agitated  the  child,  and  penetrated  to  the  in- 
most depths  of  her  being." 

Next  to  her  love  for  Ood,  the  strongest 
feeling  in  Lisa's  heart  is  her  love  for  her 
eountry.  In  the  latter  sentiment  she  finds 
that  Lavretsky  can  sympathise  with  her; 
with  respect  to  the  former  she  knows  that 
he  differs  from  her,  bat  ^*  she  hopes  to  bring 
the  sinner  back  to  Qod."  Her  relations 
with  him  gradually  become  more  and  more 
intimate;  and  at  kst,  during  an  aocidental 
interview  with  him  in  the  garden  behind  the 
KalitineB'  hoaso,  she  discovers,  and  he 
learns,  that  she  loves  him.  At  last  he 
thinks  life  is  going  to  be  worth  having,  the 
happiness  pf  which  he  h^  long  despaired  is 
about  to  offer  itself  to  him.  The  next  day, 
when  he  eomes  home  in  the  evening,  he  fiucb 
tiio  hall  red<de|it  of  patehonli,  aMl  liiterod 


with  trunks  and  Irnndkoxes.  He.  goetiM^ 
his  room,  and  he  is  met  by  a  lady  who  dropB 
on  her  knees  at  his  feet.  It  is  his  wife  I 
The  news  of  ber  death  had  been  her  owa 
invention. 

We  pass  rapidly  on  to  the  scene  in  w|^ieh 
Lavretsky  fbr  the  second  time  sees  Lisa  in 
ohureh.  fie  Ins  previously  had  an  interview 
with  her,  and  she  has  induced  him  by  earnest 
entreaty  to  foi^ve  his  wife,  and  even  to  make 
some  outward  show  of  reconciliation  with  her. 

"  The  next  di^  was  Sunday.    The  sound  of 
the  choreh-bells  reminded  liavretsky  of  thi^ 
other  Sunday  when  he  had  gone  to  church  at 
LisH^s  request.    He  rose  in  haste ;  a  certain  se- 
cret voice  told  him  that  he  would  see  her  there 
again  tonday.     He  left  the  house  noiselessly, 
and  weet  with  quick  steps  where  the  melan* 
oboly  and  monotonous  sound  called  him.    He 
arrived  early,  and  found  scarcely  any  one  in  the 
cburcJ).    A  lector  was  reading  in  the  choir, 
and  his  voice,    sometimes  interrupted   by  a 
cough,  now  rose  and  now  fell,  but  always  sus- 
taining the  same  note.    Lavretsky  stood  near 
the  door.    The  worshippers  arrived  one  ufter 
another,  stopped  inside  the  door,  crossed  them- 
selves, and  bowed  on  all  sides ;  their  steps  re- 
sonnded  loudly  in  tlie  almost  empty  and  silent 
building,  and  echoed  around  the  dome.    An 
infirm  old  woman  io  a  worn  cloak  knelt  down 
close  by  Lavretsky  and  proyed  with  fervor ;  her 
toothless,   wrinkled,  and   yellow  countenance 
testified  to  her  strong  emotion;  her  eyes,  red 
with  weepingr,  were  fixed  on    the  picture  of 
U)e  iconostn^s;  her  bony  hands  kept  inoes* 
santly  coming  oat  fi*om  underneath  her  ckMik, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  slowly  and 
reverently.    A  peasant  with  a  thick  beard  and 
a  morose  expression,  his  hair  and  his  dress  all 
uncared  for,  came  into  the  church,  and  falling 
at  once  on  his  knees,  began  to  perform  his 
prostrations  hastily,  touching  the  ground  with 
nis  forehead,  and  then  throwing    back  and 
shaking  his  head.    So  bitter  a  grief  show^ 
Itself  in  his  £»ce,  and  in  all  his  gestures,  tlmt 
Lavretsky  went  tmto  him  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.    The  peasant  recoiled  as  if  in 
fear,  then  in  a  hurried  voice  he  said,  *  My  son 
is  dead,*  and  betook  himself  anew  to  his  pros- 
trations.    'What  sufifering  of  theirs  can  bo  too 
great  for  the  consolations  of  the  Church  ?  • 
thought  Lavretsky,  and  he  tried  to  pray  him- 
self.   But  his  heart  was  heavy  and  bard,  and 
tkis  thoughts  were  afnr  off.    He  was  still  lool^ 
ing  out  for  Lisa ;  but  Lisa  did  not  come.    The 
church  began  to  fill  with  people;  she  was  not 
of  tjieir  number.    Mass  was  said.    The  deacon 
had  already  read  the  Gospel,   and  the  final 
praye^  was  about  to  commence.    Lavretsky 
moved  forward  a  little,  and  all  at  once  he  saw 
Lisa.    She  had  come  in  bef<n«  him,  bnt  he  tod 
not  remarked  her.    Standing  close  by  the  ear 
dosare  of  the  choir,  she  never  moved,  never 
once,  looked  round*    Lavretsky  did  not  take  his 
eyes  off  her  till  the  last  words  of  the  mass  wora 
said.    He  was   saying  farewell  to  her  inliia 
heart.    The  congregation  began  to  disperse,  but 
still  kept  her  pkoa.    She  seemed  to  ba 
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wfliiiig  tm  lAm«47  1«^    At  k^glh  she 

erosBeo  becself  for  the  kst  time,.gDd  went  out 
without  looking  round/' 

In  the  street  ontBide  he  epealre  to  her,  and 
bide  her  what  k  to  prove  afinal  fitrewell. 
On  her  retnm  home  ehe  telb  her  annt,  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  knows'what 
has  passed  between  her  and  Lavretsky,  that 
she  wishes  to  leaxe  her  home  and  tiJ^e  the 
Teil. 

"1  have  made  np  toy  mind,"  she  says;  *'^I 
have  prayed;  X  have  a^ecl  God's  advioe.  All 
is  over  now,  my  life  with  you  all  is  ended, 
finch  a  lesson  is  not  given  one  for  nothiog. 
And  it's  not  for  the  first  time  that  I  think  of 
this  now.  HappinefS  was  not  for  me.  Even 
when  I  looked  for  happiness,  my  mind  shrank 
awsy  at  the  thought  of  it.  I  knQw  all,  both 
my  sins  and  those  of  others.  I  know  how 
papa  made  our  money.  I  know  all.  And  all 
that  I  must  expiate  by  prayer,  by  prayer.  I 
am  grieved  at  leaving  yon;  my  heart  aches 
when  I  think  of  mamma  and  Lenochka.  Bat 
it  cannot  be  helped.  I  feel  that  I  can  live  here 
no  longer.  And  now  I  have  taken  leave  of 
fverythmg  in  the  hoqse  for  the  XmX  time." 

Sight  years  pasaawayi  and  one  fine  spring 
day  Lavretsky  pays  a  visit  to  Madame  Kal* 
{tine's  house,  wluoh  he  has  not  been  near 
during  all  that  time.  That  lady  is  dead,  and 
tlie  house  is  now  tenanted  by  a  younger  gen- 
eration. They  welcome  him  hospitably,  and 
after  telling  him  all  their  news,  and  among 
other  things  that  Idsa  is  still  where  she  was 
in  her  convent,  they  ask  him  to  go  out  into 
the  garden  with  them.  There  they  begin  a 
lively  game,  provocative  of  mnoh  shouting 
and  laughter,  but  he  wanders  about  by  him- 
selfi  thinking  of  the  days  gone  by,  of  the  happi- 
ness that  he  had  imagined  he  was  about  to 
crasp.  The  description  of  his  feelings  is  veir 
beatitiiuly  and  it  is  also  very  noblo,  esceed- 
ingly  tender  and  pathetic,  bat  quite  free  from 
anything  morbid  or  exaggerated.  His  heart 
18  not  broken,  though  it^ts  received  a  heavy 
blow.  He  haa  given  up  hoping  for  hi^i* 
ness,  but  he  has  not  taken  refuge  in  cynicism. 
He  has  found  solace  in  employment,  and  he 
has  not  worked  for  himself  only,  be  has 
striven  to  promote  the  interesta  of  his  peas- 
iDtB,  and  to  benefit  all  who  are  in  any  way 
dependent  on  him.    Aato  Lisai 

**  they  say  (hat  Lavretsky  has  y\%i\^^  the  dis* 
kant  convent  In  which  she  has  hidden  h^rself^ 
and  has  seen  her.  Crosidng  from  one  choir  to 
anolher  she  passed  dose  by  him,  passed eteadU^ 
by^  with  the  quick  but  quiet  sts^  of  aanp^  and 
did  not  look  at  him.  Only  her  ttrelids  •quivered 
all  but  imperceptibly,  only  still  lower  did  she 
bend  her  emaciated  face,  and  the  fingers  of  her 
folded  hands,  enlaced  with  her  rosary,  dasped 
each  oiher  more  firmly  than  beforei  What  did 
theybotiitluokf  wlMldidthe^lMf  Whooaa 


kn^t.wlM^  shall  tdlf.  liCs'haaoertAiiimt)* 
mentSi  the  heart  has  certain  feelingSf  on  which 
it  is  not  well  to  dwell  long^" 

Besides  the  leading    personases   of  the 
story,  there '  are  a  number  of  mmor  charac* 
tets  which  are  excellently  worked  out,  such 
as  Lisa's  brilliant  but  selfish  admirer,  M. 
Panshine,  her  mother  and  ^^^  aunt,  the  lat* 
ter  of  whom   is  depicted  with  great  spirit 
and  humour.     Better  still  is  the  sketch  of 
H.   Lemm,  an  old  German  music-master, 
who  is  devotedly  attached  to  Lisa^  and  who 
is  most  charmingly,  most  sympathetically 
described.    Besides  these,  there  is  an  enthu* 
siaetie  student^  one  of  Lavretsky's  college 
friend?)  to  whom  the  diief  part  of  one  chap- 
ter of  the  book  is  devoted.    That  chapter 
eertainly  breaks  the  thread  of  the  story  in 
a  manner  with  which  a  severe  critic  is  bound 
to  find  fault,  and  therefore  the  French  trans- 
lator has  omitted  it  altogether.     But  it  i9 
extremely  interesting,  not  only  as  throwing 
considerable  light  on  Lavretsky's  character, 
but  also  as  showing  the  commencement  of  a 
train  of  thought  which  M.  Turguenief  has 
followed  up  and  fully  developed  in  his  later 
works.     The  student  is  a  thorough  enthusi- 
ast, utterly  f^  from  all  consideration  of 
his  own  personal  interests,  and  passionately 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  great  questions 
affecting  freedom  and  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion.    To  him  money  is  bnt  as  dross,  rank 
and  station  are  mere  outward  shows,  success 
in  life  is  a  thing  not  worthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration,  as  compared  with  the  power  of 
participating  in  the  onward  march  of  intel- 
lect, of  helping  to  gather  in  the  ripcming 
harvest  of  knowledge.     His  appearance  i9 
represented  as  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  his 
behaviour  a  little  uncouth,  so  that  he  is  evi- 
dently set  up  as  a  mark  ft>r  some  ridicule, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  clearly  intended 
to  command  a  certain  amount  of  not  un- 
kindly respect. 

Very  differently  is  the  character  treated 
of  the  student  who  plays  the  leading  part 
in  the  novel  which  M.  Turguenief  next  pub- 
lished, Puthm  and  ChitdrenJ^  That  work 
appeared  in  1862*  In  the  course  of  the  four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  J!a$m  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  ideas  of  young  Russia,  a  change 
which  seems  to  have  struck  M.  Turguenief 
as  being  deddedly  lor  the  worse.  In- 
dicant with  the  audacious  disbelief  and 
the  thorough-going  iconoelasm  of  the  rising 
genetation,  and  perhaps  personally  hurt  by 
the  invectives  of  a  class-  of  politicians  who 
rtiowed  symptoflM  of  an  incKnation  to  de- 
nounce as  retrogrades  all  the  gallant  b^nd  of 
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Lihef«k  irlM  bta^foi' eonMmyj«iff8  toiled 
aftj  saffered  in  the  periloos  Btrnggle  for  pro- 
gress  and  reform,  he  set  to  work  to  pahit  a 
Igr  DO  meaos  flattering  portrait  of  a  repre- 
eentative  of  the  new  school  of  Badicals. 
As  a  moderate  man,  free  from  any  viewj  or 
crotchety  ideas,  he  conld.  not  sympathiie 
with  the  fanta^ic  hut  violent  projects  of 
theorists  who  disbelieved  in  almost  every* 
thing  but  their  own  infallibility ;  as  a  genu- 
ine artist,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
he  could  not  avoid  being  wroth  wiUi  philosr 
ophers  whose  realism  led  them  to  sneer  at 
and  to  speak  sli^tingly  of  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture  Every  army  is  impeded  by  a 
swarm  of  camp-followers,  who  often  bring 
it  into  discredit,  and  the  band  of  young  en- 
thusiasts who  flocked  arouud  the  banners  of 
Liberalism  in  Hussia  counted  in  its  number 
a  good  many  social  marauders  whose  seal 
was  somewhat  prejudicial  to. its  good  name. 
The  peculiarities  of  these  objectionable  mem- 
bera  of  the  party  M.  Turgueniof  has  hit  off 
with  admirable  fldelity  and  rare  humour,  ex- 
posing them  unmer<HfuUy  to  the  very  dis* 
respectful  recognition  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  talent  display- 
ed in  the  series  of  pictures  contained  in  Jliti^ 
«r«  and  ChUdnn^  and  its  successor,  Smoke^ 
Whether  they  are  to  be  looked  npon  as  se- 
rious portraits  or  as  humorous  caricatures  is 
\  not  so  clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  artist 
has  only  aimed  at  depicting  the  absurdity  of 
oertain  extremes,  without  wishii^  to  throw 
any  ridicule  upon  what  lies  between  thmn. 
H.  Turguenief  has  done  good  service  in  ex- 
posing the  insincerity  and  selfishness  of  some 
of  the  most  plansibk  men,  the  hopeless  im- 
becility of  some  of  dht-  most  fluent  women, 
who  have  imposed  upon  the  young  enthusi- 
asts of  the  advanced  school  of  liberal  opin- 
ions in  Kussia ;  but  he  would  have  commit- 
ted an  injustice  if  he  had  stated  tiiat  they 
were  fair  representatives  of  tbe  whole  of  that 
SchooL  But  he  has  never  done  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  has  painted  certain  pictures, 
and  left  them  to  tell  thek  own  tale.  He  has 
laughed  at  many  extravagances,  he  has  traced 
certain  social  aberrations  to  their  logical  end, 
but  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  anywhere 
soo&d  at  generous  enthusiasms,  or  that  he 
has  wished  to  cool  the  noble  ardour  which 
glows  in  youthful  breasts.  A  satirist  always 
runs  the  lisk  of  heing  caHed  a  cynic;  but 
there  are  times  whmi  the  v^ry  Warmth  of  a 
man^s  feelings,  the  very  disinterestedness  of 
bis  charact^,  iippebhim  to  wards, the  peril- 
lona  realm  of  satire. 

Tbe  hero  of  FaHer^.  omL  ChOdrm  is  a 
70«ng  physielan^  who  is  a  leading  man  among 
what  has,  since  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
heea  caUed  tke  JNihiHsl  party.    H^bebngs 
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to  the  Isfg^  class  of  reasoners  reafly  ekistin^ 
in  Russia,  and  numbering  many  members^ 
who  will  take  nothing  for  granted,  who  dis- 
claim anything  like  a  blind  obedience  to 
authority,  and  who  refuse  to  accept  any  con- 
clusions but  those  which  have  been  arnved 
at  by  scientific  processes.  But  he  is  also 
represented  as  belonging  to  the  much  smaller 
class  of  destructives,  who  for  a  time  made 
themselves  notorious  by  their  somewhat  bla* 
taut  outcries  against  all  social  laws,  all  reli- 
gious institutions.  In  some  of  his  peculiar- 
ities he  resembles  one  of  the  most  eccentrio 
of  the  young  Bussian  philosophers,  the  au^ 
thor  of  the  novel  which  describes  that  happy 
future  time  when,  *^  bj  means  of  a  reorganis- 
ed community,  people  will  live  in  perpetual  enr 
joyraent  of  happiness,  surrounded  by  the 
perfection  of  all  material  comfort,  making 
love  without  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  family 
duties,  and  lodging  in  houses  with  floors  of 
aluminium;''  *  but  his  rudeness,  his  coarse? 
ness,  and  his  outspoken  contempt  Tor  all  so- 
cial laws  seem  to  daim  bun  as -a  member  of 
the  weaker-minded  part  of  the  followers  of 
that  really  original  and  exceedingly  clever 
enthusiast  Bazarof,  the  hero  of  Fathers  cm4 
CkUdreny  is  an  uncompromising^  sceptic,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage,  in 
which  be  is  disputing  with  an  opponent  who 
asks  him  what  are  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  his  party  acts : — 

"  *  *We  act  in  accordance  with  that  which  we 
recognise  to  be  useful,'  said  Bazarof.  *  At  the 
present  moment  the  most  useful  thing  is  denial, 
so  we  deoy.' 

"'Everytliing?' 

"  ♦  Yes,  ever^^hing.' 

"  *  WhatI  not  only  art,  poetry,  butalso  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  of  saying  .  .  .  .' 

*^  *  Everything,'  repeated  Bazarof." 

According  to  his  opinion,  **Baphael  is 
not  worth  a  brass  farthing,"  and  as  to  reH* 
gion  and  morality  he  values  them  aBout  as 
hig^  as  he  does  art.  As  to  principles,  he 
denies  their  existence,  saying  that  we  act  in 
accordance  with  sensations  only ;  that  if  a 
man  behaves  honourably,  for  instance,  it  is 
only  because  honourable  behaviour  happens 
to  yield  him  an  agreeable  sensation:  Alto- 
gether he  is  thoroughly  sceptical,  irreverent, 
defiant,  and  aggressive ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  brave  and  upright  and  incorrup- 
tible, and  be  is  generally  popular,  especially 
among  young  people,  although  he  never 
thinks  of  taking  pains  to  please.  One  of  his 
most  luting  disciples  is  a  young  student 
named  Arcady  Kirsanof,  who  has  accepted 
all  Bazarof 's  philosophy  without  ever  having 

•  An  interesting  account  of"  Nlhiliatn  in  Rnasta^ 
is  «u  be  found  in  M.  BobonriklD'a  article  on  thai 
satjeot  la  die  FtyHMgkOy  MmU^y  Aug.  18G8. 
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i$!kim  tbe  fcvMbWto  tos^ik,  a^d  wbo  setei  up 
for  being  an  origiiMl  aad  a  ojmo^  vbeii  he 
18  in  realUy  aa  amiable  jooog  man  of  a 
tborougblj  commooplace  obaraoter.  At  thd 
oommencemeDt  of  tbe  atory  we  fiod  tbo  two 
frieods  stayiog  in  tbe  eoaalrj^-bouBe  belong- 
10^  to  Arcade's  father.  Aready  baa  just 
taken  bis^  degree  at  the  Uoiveralty,  and  bis 
(father,  NiooTai  Petroviob  Kiraanofi  is  de- 
Kgbting  in  his  preaenee,  though  aoiaewbat 
nnablo  to  mpprecaate  bis  son's  new  pbilesopb- 
ical  ideas,  and  very  ill  at  ease  in  preaenoe  of 
bis  son's  extraordinary  friend*.  .The  elder 
Kirsanof  is  a  simple,  lundly  gentleman,  not 
Yery  enlightened,  of  no  great  natnral  abil- 
ity, and  of  somewhat  eonmsed  idea^  on  the 
subjeot  of  morality.  He  has  beci>  looking 
forward  with  great  joy  to  his  son^s  return, 
bat  when  it  lakes  plaoe  he  finds,  to  bis  ex- 
tveae  regret,  that  bb  son  and  he  are  no 
'longer  in  aecord,  and  that  bis  son's  thoughts 
seem  to  move  in  a  sphere  to  which  his  own 
eannot  gain  access. 

"**We  have  served  onr  time,  our  sdng  Is 
sung,'  he  says  to  his  brother  Paul  one  evening. 
•Well,  perhaps  Bazarof  is  right  But  there  is 
one  thinjr,  I  must  confess,  which  I  find  very 
hard :  I  had  hoped  that  Arcady  and  I  would 
have  been  in  the  most  thorot^h  fViendly  ac- 
cord with  each  other ;  but  it  turns  out  that  I 
*bave  fallen  behind,  and  he  has  gone  ahead,  and 
we  cannot  understand  each  other  at  ^I.  ...  I 
fancy  I  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent  my  fall- 
ing behind  our  age.  I  have  introduced  the 
metayer  system  on  my  estate,  and  tried  to  give 
my  peasants  a  better  position  than  they  had 
before,  so  that  1  Iiave  even  got  credit  through- 
out the  province  for  behig  a  red  republican,  I 
readf  I  study,  I  do  my  best  in  general  to  rise  to 
tbe  level  of  the  wants  of  tbe  day,  and  tlien  I 
am  told  that  my  song  is  aoag;  and  indeed, 
brother.  I  begin  fnyself  to  think  that  it  reidly 
is  snng.^ 
**  *  What  makes  you  think  that?  • 
" '  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  sitting  to-day  reading 
Posbkin.  I  remember  it  was  fats  poem  of 
^  The  Gipsies  ^  I  happened  t«  bavo  opaaei  at, 
when  Arosdy  soddeuW  mom  xxp  to  bm,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  with  a  aort  of  pity  log 
teuderness  expressed  in  his  look,  touk  my  book 
quietly  away  from  me,  just  as  one  would  do  to 
a  child,  and  placed  another  In  fVont  of  me,  a 
'Oerman  one,  then  smiled  and  went  4way,  oar- 
tying  off  Pushkin  with  him.'* 

Tbe  book  lAiab  Arosdj  wiAoa  Jus  fa- 
ther to  read  is  Btldmer'a  Stof  mU  Xipafi^ 
Uit  tiie  elder  Kinanof  finds  be  eaawil  mi* 
deralMid  tbe  leaned  inaterialiefthi  wco^  on 
Matter  and  Foroe^  althevb  he  hat  jwt  yal 
ifcrgotteB  hie  €teMni.  fAe.  old  ganHeaiaii 
4bera  the  tone  hea  oonse  fm  hhn  tmt  h« 
«niala  in  age  te  orAee  their  eeAte  «■!  'He 
^ewn^^ij  4e  die,  bat' hie  hrbthmr  thUBi 
otherwise.  u^ 


Vhe  ahiwwirer.6f.Pa«i  Kimae^  the  r^ 
les^atatireio^  aaotiber  brsedi  of  the<eUnr 
geaeralioo,  has  boon  oarefitlly  atedied  and 
portrayed  by  M.  Ttxgoeaiefl  Like  faia 
brother,  be  prides  bimeelf  npon  being,  whet 
be  really  isy  a  thoroegb  geetfemaa,  in  tin 
Eoglisb  sense  of  the  word^  hot  his  natnre  la 
haraer  dien  hia  brother's,  atid  has  receited 
a  higher  polish.  J'ormerly  one  of  the  most 
distingttiabed  omamenta  of  Ihe  fashMxroUe 
soeiety  of  the  capital^  he  baa  taken  in  middle 
life  to  leading  a  bermitdiherexiatenoe  in  bis 
brother's  eemAtry-bonse.  He  reads  a  good 
dealy  and  ohiefly  Eegliah  beokia.  All  Ina 
manner  of  life,  indeed,  is  arranged  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  English  ideaa.  He  seldom  vie- 
ila  his  Deighbourii  and  scarcely  erer  sppears 
in  public  except  at  tbe  eleotiona  of  the  Msr- 
^als  of  the  Nobility,  and  ooi  other  similar 
oocasionsw  Even  then  he  rarely  opens  hia 
l^s,  but  if  be.does  speak  it  is  only  to  sbodc 
the  Oonanrf  atin^  proprietors  by  Liberal  sal- 
dies^  which,  bowerer,  do  not  eoneiliate  the 
rq>reaentatives  of  the  rising  generation. 
Every  one  tbiaka  him  proud,  but  at  the 
same  tine  respects  bim  on  account  of  his 
thoroughly  aristooratio  manner  and  hia  ex- 
quisite taste  id  dress ;  alee  hecaoae  ha  al- 
ways occupies  the*  beat  rooms  in  the  chief 
boteb  whereFer  be  goes,  and  never  under- 
takea  a  journey  without  providbg  himself 
with  a  portable  bath  and  a  aiiror  travelling 
serxiee,  aad  perfuaiee  hims^.witb  dioioe 
essences,  and  has  once  dined  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Louis  Philippe^  table; 
and  also  because  be  is  perfectly  honest  and 
honourable.  Ladies  recognise  in  his  melan- 
choly^ which  is  due  to  an  unhappy  love  af- 
fair, something  very  charming,  but  Bazarof 
scois  at  it.  That  bard  utilitarian,  cannot 
see  tbe  use  of  eontinoally  n^gretting  a  loat 
kve,  and  declares  that  a  man  is  unworthy  of 
tbe  name  of  man,  *'  who,  having  staked  all 
his  life  on  the  card  of  a  woman's  love,  and 
having  lost  that  card,  is  so  cut  up  and  up- 
set that  he  becemes  absolutely  fit  for  noth- 
ing." He  goes  on  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
there  being  anything  romantic  or  mysterioua 
in  the  relatioBe  which  can  exist  between  man 
and  woaian,  and  then  poeeeeda  4o  fall  in 
loret^ith  a  great  lady,  who  girea  bhn  a 
good  deal  of  maiJEed  enoo»ragement»  and 
th«i  aaddeidy  treats  him  with  unexpected 
eetdnase^  Her  atrnnge  charackv  ie  ytfj 
deveiiy  drawn,  bat  the  beat  paM  of  tbe  sto- 
ry ia  oat  iriiicfa  descrihea  what  takes  jplaee 
after  her  conduct  has  sent  Bamaof  mmm 
to  hie  lather'a  bonae  in  diflgust.  with  •  tha 
wmld« 

IliB(fclhnr  ia  an  old  retired  a«iigrattrgaa% 
aMaimpl»heerted  aa  the^Mer  JB^niaiNiC  el4 
M  d«Mlad  lo  hia  aio^.  li^OA  hikikdivrei».  efii 
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viio  fats  Bhn^  WkKvM'  imfgomtkMj  to- 
mrds  bim.  Baiaiiof 'a  ikio^er  is  an  old  la- 
dy #ho  ought  to  hftve  lived  two  oontories 
earlier,  heing  a  perfeet  typo  of  what  ibe 
.wives  of  the  petty  nobility  used  to  be.  She 
is  very  pious,  very  good,  very  superstitious. 
She  believes  religiously  in  dreams,  in  ghosts, 
and  in  evil  spirits.  She  never  reads,  eoaree- 
ly  ever  writes,  but  makes  exoellent  pre- 
serves. She  looks  on  the  peasants  as  beings 
of  a  lower  nature  than  her  own,  but  is  very 
kind  to  them,  and  never  refuses  to  give  alms 
to  a  be^ar.  Ignorant,  prqudioed,  and  ami- 
able, she  lives  in  a  very  little  world  of  her 
own,  and  does  not  take  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  what  goes  on  outside  it.  It  may  easi- 
ly be  suppofi^  that  two  sooh  quiet,  simple 
old  people  do  not  quite  know  what  to-  make 
of  their  extraordinary  son.  And  he  soon 
finds  himself  tired  of  the  dull  life  he  leade 
iinder  his  father's  old-&shu>ned  roof.  His 
first  visit,  after  taking  his  degree  at  the  Uni- 
TOrsity,  lasts  a  very  short  time.  The  old 
people  had  counted  on  keeping  him  several 
weeks  at  least,  but  after  a  few  daya  he  goes 
off  again.  His  carrijige  drives  away,  and 
they  are  left  alone.  His  fa^er,  Vassily 
Ivanovioh,  waves  his  ^handkerohief  briskly 
firom  the  front  door  as  long  as  th^  vehiele  is 
in  sight,  then  throws  himself  on  a  chair  and 
lets  his  head  fill  on  his  breast,  crying  that 
he  is  alone  indeed  now;  that  his  son  has 
grown  tired  of  him,  and  abandoned  bim. 

*'  Then  Arina  Vlasievna  (his  wife)  drew  near 
to  him,  and  said,  re3i|nff  her  grey  head  on  his, 
*How  can  it  be  helped,  Vasiti?  A  son  is  a 
chip  frttm  the  block.  He  is  like  n  falcon.  He 
felt  inclined,  he  flew  here.  Again  he  felt  in- 
clined, and  be  has  ^own  away*  Bnt  we  two 
never  move,  we  are  alwajs  at  each  other ^s 
eide,  lik»  two  liohene  lo  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  I 
only  shall  always  remain  just  the  same  for 
yon,  and  yon  too  fur  me.^  Then  Ves^y  Ivan- 
ovich  took  away  hi:i  hands  from  before  his 
face,  and  embraced  his  wife,  his  companion, 
more  warmly  than  he  used  to  embrace  her 
even  in  the  days  of  bis  youth.  For  she  had 
consoled  him  in  tlie  time  of  his  sorrow." 

The  young  Baiarof  returns  onoo  more 
home,  and  kis  parents  are  fiir  a  tbaa  pep- 
•feelly  happy.  The  old  doctor  teUs  all  the 
peasants  who  oome  to  consult  him  how  for- 
tunate thfly  are  in  arriving  at  a.  time  wken 
bis  son  is  aUe  to  assist  him.  fie  oven 
keeps  a  tooth  whiofi  bis  son  had  extracted, 
4Mid  shows  it  to  kia  fHends  as  something 
^wenderfuL  Afler  a  while,  however,  he  m- 
markts  Uiat  his  eon  is  sud  and  restless^  and 
be  talks  the  matter  over  very  mournfiilly 
^tMkkdmm^  OoedayytmagSimttrQtfeuts 
bin  finger  wUb  engaged  in  dineetion.  .He 
af^Uaaia  taiA  far ^eau^  to  the  dniotet  ^ai 


the  TiNage  hi  wUeb  the  aeiMiMit  ^tim 
plaoe,  and  before  he  can  return  home  and 
procure  some  it  is  too  kte.  A  few  days 
afterwards  be  dies.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  worked  out  with  great  power.  The  young 
man's  defiant  behavionr  on  what  he  knowi 
to  bo  his  deathbed,  the  repressed  grief  of  the 
poor  old  father  ana  moth^,  the  visits  of  the 
lady  whose  ooldnees  had  driven  Basarof  to 
despair,  and  who  comes  to  see  him  ^en  it 
istoo.late,-*all  are  related  in  M«  Tnr^e- 
niefa  most  impressive  style.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Boene  ends: — 

<<l3azan)f  was  never  to  wake  again.  To- 
wards evening  he  fell  into  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  and  on .  the  next  day  he  died. 
Father  Alexis  performed  the  last  ntes  of  the 
ohnroh  by  iiis  bedside. .  At  the  moment  when 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unctk>n  was  being 
conferred  on  the  djing  man,  just  as  the  oanse- 
orated  oil  touched  kis  breast,  one  of  his  eym 
opened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  at  the  sight  of  the 
priest  in  his  vestments,  of  the  reeking  censer, 
of  the  candles  burning  before  the  sacred  pic- 
tures, sometliing  like  a  shudder  of  fear  passed 
for  a  moment  aoross  his  fast  whitening. face- 
When  at  length  he  had  breathed  his  last,  and 
a  general  sound  of  lamentation  began  to  make 
itself  beard  throu^out  the  house,  a  sadden 
frenzy  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  father.  'I 
swore  I  would  speak  out,'  he  cried  with  a 
boarse  voice,  his  cheeks  burning,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  his  face  changing,  while  he  shook 
his  fists  In  the  air  as  if  he  were  theatening 
some  one—'  and  I  will  speak  out,  I  will  speak 
outt'  Bat  the  mother  flung  herself,  all  in 
tears,  on  his  neck,  and  they  two  fell  down  to- 
gether on  the  ground.  *  Just  like  Iambs  in  the 
hetit  of  the  day,  they  let  their  heads  droop  and 
fell  down  side  by  side.'  said  Anflsuchka  after- 
wards in  the  servants'  room." 

Six  months  later  a  happy  scene  is  to-  btt 
witnessed  in  the  house  -of  the  KirsanofisL 
The  young  Aroady  has  been  led  astray  from 
bis  philosouhio  studies  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
a  young  laay  who  gladly  consents  to  mak* 
bim  iuqa^y ;  and  Ua  delighted  fkihet  is  giv^ 
ing  aft  entertaiinment  in  honour  of  the  mav- 
riage.  Afoady  has  not  forgotten  Basarof^ 
but  he  has  entirely  emancipated  himself 
ftora  the  influence  of  that  ill-starred  mate- 
rialist's theories.  Ho  has  descended  froo^ 
those  heights  of  qpteculation  round  wbioh 
sweep  keen  winds,  destrnctive  of  romance 
and  earthly  enjajments,  and  he  ia  eontent 
to  4weE  in  the  &t.  plains  over  whidi  gnwtli 
faieefeH  waft  the  eoen*  of  flowers  and  Aft 
eong  of'birda.  Life  is  Bow.Tcry  pleaagnt  tm 
btm^  and  he  feels  no  longor.  the  dighteat  itt- 
oitnationiodenthatcyiianl.rofae  wki^  faaft 
§a  eaoiy  aUpped  off  big  sfaouUets,  but  whaeh 
'Baaa»ffdre«r  evan  mesa  doady 'jK>uad.  iiifl^ 
eetf  befiM  iia  died.  a;ke  alor/  anda.wiA 
the  following  words : — 
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'^  la  one  of  tbe  retired  nooks  of  Euam  there 
•is  A  small  rural  c^neterj*  Lik^  aliDOst  all  our 
graveyards,  it  Las  a  melancholy  look.  The 
^trenches  by  which  it  is  surrounded- liave  long 
ago  heen  overgrown  with  weeds ;  th6  grey 
'wooden  crosses  have  swayed  on  one  side,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  tfaehr  onee  painted 
troops ;  tbe  gravestone!  are  all  oitt  of  pkkct,  as 
if  Borne  one  had  been  pmahing'tbem  from  nn- 
deroeath;  two  or  three  leafless  trees  can 
searcely  offer  the  slightest  shade ;  sheep  feed 
{indistarbed  among  tbe  graves. 

**  But  there  is  one  of  the  graves  which  no 
one  ever  dlsturhs,  which  no  cattle  ever  tread 
under  foot;  only  the  birds  sometimes  perdi 
upon  ft,  and  sing  there  at  dawn.  An  iron  rail- 
ing snrronhds  it;  a  fir  sapling  is  plahted  at 
.each  end  of  it  In  that  grave  Bazarof  lie?.  To 
it)  from  a  neighbouring  village,  come  two  old 
people,^  already  infirm  with  age — a  husband 
jBirith  his  wife.  Supportingone  another,  they 
^tnove  with  feeble  gait.  They  approach  the 
railing ;  and  there,  falling  on  their  knees,  they 
weep  long  and  bitterly,  and  long  and  earnestly 
tikey  gazie  upon  the  silent  stone  undek*  wMoh 
lies  iheir  son.  They  exchange  a  few  brief 
words,  they  wipe  the  dust  from  the  stone^  they 
'.S^et  straight  a  bmneh  of  one  of  the  firs,  and 
then  they  begin  to  pray  anew,  unable  to  tear 
themselves  from  that  spot,  in  which  it  seems 
to  them  as  if  they  were  nearer  to  their  son, 
nearer  to  his  memory.  Is  it  possible  that  their 
peayera,  their  tears,  oan  be  fruitless f  Is  It 
.p4>Sfible  that  lovie,  tb^  pure  and  devoted  love, 
;ean  be  other  than  all-powerful  ?  Oh  nol  How- 
ever passionate,  si  of  u\  and  rebellious  may  have 
been  the  iieart  which  lies  hid  in  a  grave,  the 
.  flowers  which  grow  above  it  gaze  at  119  tran- 
'^uilly  with  their  innocent  eyes;  it  is  not  only 
-of  eternal  rest  that  they  speak  to  us,  of  that 
great  calm  of  *  careless'  nature,— ^ttiey  ^peak 
fttoo  ef  filial  reconciliation  at^d  of  eternal  ^e." 

In  BpoaJking  of  FMirs  mtd  ChUthm  we 
iMbVesaid  nothing  of  the  fesMde  Nihilist  wbo 

,  figure©  in  the  story.  Ifodiane  Kukshine'fl 
portrait  i»  d^awn  by  n  Tory  wifrlendly  band. 
If.  Tui^n^ef  haa  evidetDtly.  had.  a  kindly 
fiaeling  for  young  enthnaiasta  like  Basarof, 
«ven  when  he  was  moitt  annoyed  hj  their  ar- 

.fogant  self-confidence;  h«tt  wiidiweni6»<^- 
Wf  themaelTea  <' enmiotpated "  he  has  not 

-the  slightest  sympathy;  nor  does  he  &how 
Aetn  the  least  meroj.  It  ia  not  to  be  Won- 
dered at,  therefore,  thut  the  picttire  of  tli^ 

.r^rasentative  ia  F^ih^n  and  CMdrm  19^  a 
mere  caricature,  in  which  every  na^arai  4o- 
Actk  haa  been  eenggaKHtad,  ai^  ev^ry  good 
ftatiure  has  been  stvdioady  kept  out   of 

,«igbt  What  we  are  abewn  is  a  urooMA  wIm) 
kae  deliberately  giir^  «p  all.  elaina'  to  the 

.  Ireepeoti  whidh  her  8«  baa  been  acenatomed 

/to  /en joyr-wbo  dateH  reBcion,  wbo  objeete 
i^amMTiage^  who  dmka'ehasiDagQe  frM47, 
Mbe  ismoEea  all  daj  lonrg,  ana  wbe  never 

. eeaaea  to  talk  wbat^  abe  ia  plea^:  ta  eall 

'fi^hMk^hy.    Her  ap»ea«aaeeia  the  reyeree 


of  atteaQtireir-ahe  dressaa  in  the  woiat  ^ 
sible  taate,  she  does  not  care  about  even 
personal  cleanliness.  Bat  this  picture  is 
not  quite  fair.  As  a  caricature  it  is  wdl 
worthy  of  praise ;  but  it  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  trustworthy  repfeeentation  of  even  a 
very  advanced  j^>ecimen  of  that  class  of 
Russian  women  which  it  is  intended  to 
typify' — ^the  class  that  has  for  years  been 
striving  to  raise  its  members  above  the 
dead  level  of  thought  at  which  their  sex  has 
been  ge^ierally  content  to  rest.  The  same 
xemadi  holds  good  aha  for  H.  Turguenief^s 
story,  called  Smoke^  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced three  female  characters,  and  has 
painted  only  one  of  them  in  favourable  col- 
ours. There  is  a  great  lady,  who  is  beauti- 
ful and  clever  and  accomplished,  but  she  ia 
tborou^ly  unprincipled  and  selfish;  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  Madame 
Kukahino  belonged,  who  is  r^resented  as 
mtterly  absurd  and  intoleral^  tiresome; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  a  quiet  simple  girl,  who 
has  a  sweet  face  and  an  honest,  loving  ueart, 
and  who  is  made  to  contrast  very  advanta- 
geojusly  with  the  other  two. 

This  story  of  Sfrnke,*  the  last  complete 
work  published  by  M.  Turguenie^  has  giy- 
en  rise  to  no  little  angry  discussion  in  Bus- 
aia.  .  Nor  is  that  strange,  considering  that  a 
great  part  of  it  ia  devoted  to  scathbg  ridi- 
cule of  a  jjarty  which  has  lately  grown  very 
influential  in  that  country,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  scholar/i,  politicians,  and  men  of 
lettersi  who  are.  perpetually  singing  the 
praises  of  their  native  land,  declaring  that 
it  can  suffice  for  itself,  that  it  has  no  need 
of  Western  euHure,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
whole  West  is  rotten,  and  fast  siukins;  into 
decrepitude*  The  useless,  endless  chatter 
of  some  of  thes^  fluent  patriots  seems  tahave 
given  annoyanco  to  M.  Turguenief,  who 
would  prefer  to  see  a  little  done  rather  than 
bear-a  great' deal  talked  about,  and  he  has 
hit  off' their  peculiarities  wito  irresistible 
bjumour,  and  exposed  their  shallowness  with 
conaiderab^e^success.  But  to  jud^eof  the 
rising  generation  in  Russia  from  the  singu- 
lar specimens  of  Russian  youth  at  whom  M. 
Turgiuenief  has  not  unfairly  laughed,  in 
Snm$f  would  be  like  forming  an  unfavoura- 
ble opinion  of  English  girls  m  general  from 
the  very  depreciatory  criticisms  on  some  of 
their  number  wbicb  created  a  certain  sensa- 
tion last  year. 

Smcii  iajxo^  a.  novel  whioh  Is  likely  to 
become  univeraa}ly . popular.  .Too  many  of 
ita  pa^  are  occupied  by  conversation?  and 
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descriptions   iirliicb,    although   exceedingly 
clever,  and  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Rassia,  will  prove  tedious  to  the  general 
reader  who  wishes  only  to  be  excited  or 
amused.     Russian  novels  very  seldom  have 
anything  like  a  complicated  plot,  and  Smoke 
'is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.     The  hero 
of  the  story  is  a  young  Russian  of  the  pro- 
prietor class,  Gregory  Litvinof,  Who,  in  the 
year  1S50,  was  studying  at  the  University 
of  Moscow^     At  that  time  he  unfortunately 
fell  in  lore  with  a  princess,  Irina  Oqinine, 
one  of  those  puzzling  women  whom  M.  Tur- 
guenief  delights  in  describing,  and  whom  no 
one  describes  better.     Underneath  a  cold 
exterior  she  conceals  a  passionate  and  fiery 
nature,  which  drives  her  every  now  and  then 
to  perform  the  most  unexpected  actions.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  all  her  tendency  to  be 
led  by  impulse  and  swayed  by  passion,  she 
has  not  onl^*  sufficient  strength  of  will  to 
control  her  feelingq,  but  she  has  also  that 
keen  sense  of  her  own  interests  which  gen- 
erally accompanies  a  colder  disposition,  and 
the  power  of  stopping  short,  even  in  what 
seems  to  be  her  most  impassioned  career, 
whenever  that  sense  conveys  to  her  its-  sud- 
den warning.     A  strange  compound  of  ice 
and  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any  giv- 
en moment  which  of  the  two  ingredients  of 
her  nature  will  next  make  its  influence  felt 
Her  whole  life  is  a  series  of  enigmas,  the 
only  explanation  of  iHiioh  seems  to  lie  in  her 
supreme  selfishness.     She  may  waver  from 
it  at  times,  but  in  the  end  she  returns  to  her 
old  allegiance.     But  however  dubious  may 
be  the  cause  of  her  strange  behaviour,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  eyil  results  which 
spring  from  it,  so  withering  is  the  effect  she 
produces  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  be- 
come fascinated  by  her.     She  was  only  sev- 
enteen when  Litvinof  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  even  at  that  age  she  had  already  learnt 
bow  to  make  herself  feared  and  obeyed. 
For  a  long  time  she  seemed  to  treat  him 
with  a  disdainful  indifference  that  almost 
drove  him  to  despair.     Then  suddenly  she 
changed  her  whole  manner  toward3  him,  as 
if  a  lon^-restrained  love  had  carried  away  all 
the  barriers  erected  by  prudence  to  stop  it. 
She  grew  a  model  of  kindness  and  amiabil- 
ity, she  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  about  to  become  the  best 
of  wives,  when  suddenly  a  second  and  equal- 
ly unexpected  change  came  over  her.    Ox^e 
evening  she  went  to  a  court  ball,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraotion.    A  rieh  and 
iainentiid    relative    thereupon    offered   to 
adopt  her,  aod  briog  h^  oat  in  the  society 
4»f  St  Petersbarg.    Her  paittnta  hailed  the 
offiNT  with  detigbt,  and  she  herself,  tboof^h 


not  wfthouii  a  severe  mentsl  struggle,  and 
the  shedding  of  many  tears,  accepted  it  and 
went  away  wom  Moscow,  leaving  the  rasa 
whom  she  really  loved  to  recover  as  he  best 
could  from  the  effect  of  her  desertion.  After 
some  time,  she  narried  a  Q«neral  Raimiro^ 
and  became  a  leadii^  member  of  fashioadMe 
society.  As  for  Litvinof,  he  imagined  Ins 
heart  was  broken,  and,  indeed,  he  suffered 
greatly  at  first.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
could  not  think  of  her  without  intense  suf- 
fering, but  he  was  younc,  and  of  a  vigoroos 
constitution,  so  he  survired  the  shock;  Us 
wound  gradually  healed,  and  after  he  had 
passed  some  years  abroad,  studying  ofaemis- 
try  and  farming,  and  all  else  that  was  like- 
ly to  be  of  use  to  him  in  turning  his  estates 
to  the  best  account,  he  determined  to  retam 
home  and  settle  down  quietly  as  an  agrioql- 
turist.  It  is^on  his  way  home  that  we  find 
him  when  the  story  commences,  at  Badea, 
where  he  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  hisyouDg 
cousin,  Tatiana  and  her  aunt,  Oapitolioa. 
He  has  long  known  his  cousin  intimately, 
and,  as  he  thoroughly  liked  and  esteemed 
her,  he  has  asked  her  to  marry  hi  in,  and  she 
has  consented,  and  the  two  young  people  are 
looking  fortriurd  to  a  quiet  and  loving  eoua- 
try  life.  When  wo  first  flee  him,  he  is  dt- 
ting  by  himself,  regarding  the  gay  scene  be> 
fore  him  with  a  calm  and  contented  look. 
Life  seems  to  lie  open  before  him,  his  desti- 
ny to  unroll  itself  at  his  feet,  and  he  feels 
that  he  may  well  delight  in  and  be  proud  of 
that  destiny,  as  bein£  to  a  great  extent  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. 

A  few  days  pass  by,  but  his  betrothed 
does  not  arrive.  One  evening  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  hotel,  wearied  with  the  ceaaelesi 
wrangling  of  ^some  of  his  compatriots  wboae 
acquaintance  he  has  lately  made,  he  fiads 
that  an  unknown  lady  has  sent  him  a  bouquet 
of  heliotropes.  He  wonders  a  little,  and  toea 
th^ks  no  more  about  it,  but  all  night  long 
the  peeuUar  scent  of  the  flowers  troubles  him, 
be  cannot  *tel(  why.  At  last  h»suddoQljrT** 
members  his  having  giTon  a  similar  benqiMt 
to  the  Princess  Irina  on  the  night  of  tiMtt 
ball  which  proved  so  l^al  ta  his  first  lo^e. 
A  kind  of  instmet  tells  him  that  she  to  whoaa 
he  was  once  m>  pasaio&at^y  devoted  is  not 
Amt  «way. 

The  next  day  he  happens  to  go  up  to  the 
Old  Castle,  and  there,  in  the  company  of  » 
number  of  extrevnely  iuhionable  Ruaratts, 
he  finds  the  Prineess  Irina,  and  is  gladljve- 
cognised  by  her.  He  ktomched  by  her  kind- 
ness, and  he  finds  her  boklng  even  more  loT^y 
than  before,  bnt  theoonversation  of  her  ^otk* 
pamon«)  a  set  of  '^  yoimg  generate,"  mM- 
bearted  and  empty-headod  hanffers«ott  -eii 
Oonrt^  tlK>roiigUy  disgpita  hita,  and  a|i  ho . 
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•way  be  fegb  wonj  for  Iriiuu  He  thinki  of 
ber  as  one  condemBed  to  live  in  uncongenial 
air,  and  then  the  image  of  his  Tatiana  rises 
before  him,  so  good,  so  gentle,  bo  pare — *^  0 
Tania,Tania  I"  he  cries"  you  only  are  my  good 
angel ;  it  is  you  only  that  I  love  and  snail 
love  forever.  And  as  to  A^  I  will  not  go 
sear  her.  Qood  fortnne  be  with  her !  Let 
ber  amuse  herself  with  her  generals  1 '' 

The  next  day  Irina  sends  for  him,  and 
■after  some  hesitation  he  goes  to  her.  From 
that  moment  dates  the  loss  of  his  hard- 
earned  peace  of  mind.  Gradually  Irina 
regains  over  him  the  influence  Ao  used  to 
•^zeroise  in  the  old  Moseow  days.  It  is  in 
Tain  that  be  strug^es  against  her  fiisoination, 
in  vain  tbat  he  tries  to  shake  off  her  spelL 
He  feels  that  he  is  acting  madly,  dishonour- 
ably ;  he  thinks  of  his  past  life,  of  the  future 
£rom  whidi  he  had  hoped  so  much,  of  the 
gentle  and  trusting  girl  to  whom  he  is  be- 
jtrothed;  but  it  is  of  no  use — he  is  in  ibe 
toils,  and  the  band  of  a  pitiless  woman  is 
drawing  the  cords  daily  tighter.  Returning 
borne  one  evening  from  a  party  given  by 
Irina,  he  sits  for  some  time  without  moving, 
bis  face  hidden  by  bis  bands.  At  last  be 
gets  up  and  takes  out  of  its  case  a  photo- 
graph of  Tatiana. 

"Litvinofs  betrothed  was  a  girl  of  the  regu- 
lar Russian  type,  fair-haired,  of  somewhat  too 
fall  a  fignre,  and  with  features  a  shade  too 
heavy,  but  with  a  singularly  good  and  fraok 
expression  in  ber  inteUigeot  hazel  eyes,  and 
with  a  soft  white  forehead,  on  which  a  raj  of 
sunlight  always  seemed  to  rest.  For  a  long 
time  Litvinof  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the 

Eortrait,  then  he  quietly  put  it  away,  and  again 
id  his  face  in  his  hands.    *AII  is  over/  be 
whispered  at  last—*  Irina,  Irina.' 

"  Then  only,  only  at  that  moment,  did  he  un- 
derstand that  he  loved  her  madly  and  irrevoca- 
bly,—that  be  bad  loved  her  from  the  day  of 
his  first  interview  with  her  at  the  old  castle, — 
that  he  had  never  ceased  loving  her.  And  yet, 
how  he  would  have  marvelled,  how  incredu- 
lous he  would  have  beeD^  how  he  would  have 
laughed  even,  if  any  one  had  said  so  to  him  a 
few  hours  before.  *  But  Tania,  Tanial  oh  my 
€k>d!  THufa,  Twia!' he  repeated  with  anguish. 
And  the  image  of  Irina  floated  before  him,  in 
her  black,  as  it  were,  funereal  robe,  the  calm 
light  of  victory  dweUlng  on  the  marble  white- 
ness of  her  face." 

A  little  longer  and  ber  victory  is  indeed 
complete.  Litvinof  lies  in  her  power,  mor- 
illy  bound  band  and  foot  "  He  was  con- 
quered, unexpectedly  conquered,  and  what 
bad  become  of  hw  honour?"  That  question 
passes  through  his  mind  r^atedly  as  he 
stands  on  the  platform  waiting  for  Tatiana's 
arrival.  She  comes,  and  he  tries  in  vain  to 
speak  to  her  in  a  natural  tone,  to  look  at  ber 
without  eonstraiat.      She  soon  feels  that 
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there  is  something  aniss.  (And  b^w  we  maj 
remark  how  refree^ing  it  is  to  turn  td  her 
from  Irina, — ^for  the  character  of  the  Prin- 
cess is  one  which  is  little  in  accordance  with 
English  tastes  and  feelings.)  The  scene  in 
which  Litvinof  comes  to  an  explanation  with 
Tatiana  is  admirably  described,  especially 
that  part  of  it  in  which  she^  with  an  air  of 
calm  but  sad  dignity,  frees  him  from  his  obli- 
gation to  her.  Just  before  she  leaves  Baden 
she  asks  him  to  post  a  letter  for  her. 

"  Litvinof  raised  his  eyes.  Before  him  in- 
deed^ there  stood  his  judge.  Tatiana's  form 
seemed  taller  than  usual,  more  rigidly  erect. 
Her  face  was  more  than  ordinarily  beantifn), 
but  in  its  stony  majesty  it  resembled  that  of  a 
statae^  Her  breast  did  not  heave ;  her  dress, 
to  which  its  singleness  of  tint  and  the  absence 
of  undulation  in  the  outlines  gave  something  of 
the  air  of  ancient  drapery,  fell  to  her  feet, 
which  it  hid  from  sight,  in  long,  strmght  folds, 
like  those  of  marble  robes.  Tatiana  looked 
straight  before  her,  without  taking  any  notice 
even  of  Litvinof,  and  her  gaze  too  was  calm 
and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  In  it  he  read  his 
sentence;  he  bent  his  head,  took  the  letter 
from  the  motionless  hand  extended  towards 
bim,  and  silently  went  away.  •  .  .  litvinof 
dropped  the  letter  into  the  box,  and  felt  as  If. 
with  that  little  piece  of  paper,  he  bad  dropped 
all  bis  past,  all  his  life,  into  the  grave.  Tiien 
he  went  out  of  the  town  and  wandered  long 
among  the  yineyards,  following  the  narrow 
footpaths.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  a  con- 
stant sensation  of  contempt  for  hbnself^  impor- 
tunate as  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  summer. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  last  inter- 
view he  had  played  a  very  unenviable  part," 

Tatiana  leaves  Baden,  and  a  few  days  la- 
ter Litvinof  also  hurries  away  thenee,  having 
been  a  second  time  thrown  over  by  the  in- 
comprehensible woman  whose  love  has  cost 
him  so  dear.  As  he  sits  in  the  railway  ear> 
riafie  which  is  taking  him  away  from  her, 
he  long  gazes  unconsciously  at  the  clouds  of 
steam  and  smoke  which  come  flying  past  the 
window  from  the  engine,  perpetually  ehang' 
ing  their  forms,  trailing  along  the  grass, 
clinging  to  the  bushes,  melting  away  in  the 
distance,  but  always  keeping  up  the  same 
monotonous  kind  of  play.  At  length  the 
idea  to  which  the  story  owes  its  name  oomea 
into  his  head.  As  he  thinks  of  all  be  has 
lately  been  witnessing,  all  his  own  hopes  and 
efforts,  all  the  ideas  enunciated  in  his  pres- 
ence by  the  two  sets  of  Russians  at  Baden, 
—the  aristocratic  retrogrades  who  declaimed 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  peasants,  and  the  political  and 
,  social  reformers  who  used  to  worry  him  by 
their  incessant  and  fruitless  declamation, — 
he  exclaims—* 

'**  Smoke,  smoke  .  .  .  steam   and   smoke.' 
And  suddenly  everything  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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mere  amoke^^hk  own  Hfe»  RossUn  life — ereit^ 
iLing  hnmiin,  especially  everything  BassiaQ. 
All  is  (moke  aud vapour,  lie  thought;  allaeema 
to  be  constantly  clianging,  everywhere  new 
forms  appear,  one  semblance  follows  close  upon 
another,  but  in  reality  nil  is  jnst  the  same. 
Everything  falls  headlong — ^hastens  away  some- 
vhere  ©r  other — and  everything  disappears, 
having  aehieved  nothing,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind. Another  wind  blaws,  and  every  tiling 
flies  over  to  the  opposite  Mde,  and  there  (Hioe 
more  begins  the  same  untiring,  restless,  and  un- 
profitable game." 

Soon  after  his  return  home  his  father  dies, 
and  he  finds  himself  engaged  at  onee  in  the 
difficult  task  of  managing  the  estate,  which 
has  fallen  into  great  disorder.  The  period 
at  which  be  returns  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  new  order  of  things  met  with  a  bad  re- 
ception ;  the  old  had  lost  all  influence.  Igno- 
rance and  dishonesty  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. Shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  the 
whole  social  order  of  things  quaked  like  a  vast 
peat-moss ;  only  the  one  grand  word  *  Freedom ' 
moved  like  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the  face  of 
the  waters." 

There  is  need,  above  all,  of  patience— and 
that  not  a  passive  bat  an  active  patience — 
and  at  first  Litvinof  finds  it  hard  of  acquisi- 
tion. He  cares  but  little  for  life  now ;  he 
feels  still  less  inclined  for  exertion.  But 
two  years  pass  by,  and  the  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  with  begin  to  diminish.  The 
great  idea  of  emancipation  has  beffun  to  r^ 
alise  itself^  and  a  change  for  the  better  has 
already  made  itself  generally  felt.  Litvinof 
has  succeeded  in  putting  his  affistirs  on  a  bet- 
ter footing,  and  his  mind  has  gradually  re- 
covered somewhat  of  its  former  tone.  He 
is  still  very  sad,  and  he  secludes  himself 
from  all  society ;  but  the  deadly  indifferenoe 
to  all  human  interests  from  which  he  used 
to  suffer  has  left  him,  and  he  moves  and  aots 
now  like  a  living  man  among  li?iag  people. 
All  that  occurred  at  Baden  seems  like  a 
dream  to  him  now ;  and  as  for  Iriaa  her  im- 
age appears  to  him  only  as  something  vaguely 
suggestive  of  dread,  dosely  shrouded  in  sui:- 
rounding  mist. 

At  length  one  day  he  receives  a  visit  from 
a  relation  who  has  been  lately  staying  at  Ta- 
tiana's  country-house,  and  who  talks  tg  him 
a  good  deal  about  her.  Soon  after  the  visi- 
tor's departure  Litvinof  writes  to  Tatiana, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  finds  himself  driving 
rapidly  up  to  her  house.  He  rushes  up  the 
steps,  through  thd  dining-room,  and  into  the 
drawing-room. 

*' Before  him  Tatiana  stood  blushing.  She 
looked  at  him  with  her  honest,  loving  eyes  (she 
had  grown  a  little  thinner,  but  that  became  her 
well),  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  But  he 
did  not  take  hei  hand ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  be- 


fore her.  That  she  had  not  tfipeeted,  «Dd  she 
knew  not  what  to  do,  what  to  say.  Tears 
started  into  her  eyes.  She  was  frightened,  but 
all  her  face  grew  bright  with  joy.  '  Gregory 
Mikhailovich  I  why  do  you  do  that,  Gregory 
Mikhailovich  ?^  she  said,  but  he  continued  kiss- 
ing the  hem  of  her  garment  .  .  .  while  he  re- 
membered with  emotion  how  he  had  knelt  b»- 
faie  her  in  a  similar  manner  at  Baden.  Bet 
then — and  now  1 " 

We  had  intended  to  encter  into  an  investi- 
gation of  those  questions  respecting  the  f1^> 
ture  of  Russia,  especially  in  its  relai^ns 
with  Western  Europe,  to  whieh  so  modk 
prominence  b  given  in  the  pages  of  8moJi», 
But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  can  do 
no  more  than  simply  allude  to  them  before 
elofidng  this  sketeh  of  M.  Turgueniefs  wrtt- 
ingH,  of  too  many  of  which  we  have  been  im- 
able  to  take  any  notice.  We  have  said  nxsh 
thing  of  bis  comedies,  although  they  are  ni>- 
merous  enough  to  fill  a  large  volume  by  thera- 
selves,  nor  have  we  even  touehed  upon  suok 
of  his  works  as  the  essay  on  Hamlet  and 
Don  Quixote,  having  preferred  to  confine 
ourselves  to  hb  taira  and  novels.  On  the 
norel  which  he  has  most  recently  written, 
under  the  title  of  NeicKoitnaya  (The  Un- 
happy One),  it  b  as  yet  impossible  to  paai 
judgment,  as  its  publication  in  the  magasine 
called  the  Bu89ian  JIfesienger  has  not  long 
been  commenced ;  bat  we  may  fairly  proph- 
esy that  it  will  prove  oi  no  small  interests 
On  the  whole^  we  have  utterly  ignored  much 
that  is  excellent,  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  more  than  sketch  a  most  hasty  outline 
of  many  of  the  stories  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, but  we  hope  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  at  least  giving  some  idea  of  the  worth  of 
M.  TurguenieTs  writings,  and  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  most  characterbtic  merits  of 
his  works  which  have  gained  him  the  first 
place  among  the  novelbts  of  Russia. 


AbT.    III. — ^RXYOLUTIONS   m   THE   QuSBN^S 

English. 

Toe  standard  language  of  literature  and 
life  b  appropriately  termed  the  Queen's 
En|rlbh,  from  having  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
national  currency  and  use.  It  b  the  mo- 
dium  of  oral  and  written  intercourse  throngh 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  just  as 
the  royal  currency  or  ooin  of  the  realm  b 
the  medium  of  commercbl  exchange.  The 
words  of  the  standard  vocabulary,  like  the 
issues  of  the  royal  mint,  have  on  them  the 
imi^e  and  superscription  of  national  autho- 
rity, of  which  the  Sovereign  b  the  natural 
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bead  and  rqpreaentftliTey  and  iience  the  apl 
designatioD,  *'  Queen's  fiDglish."  B«t,  tak- 
ing a  wider  view  of  tke  matter,  there  is 
really  more  significaDce  in  the  epithet 
Queen's,  as  applied  to  the  language,  than 
that  arising  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  the  reigning  monarch  being  a  prinr 
oess  rather  than  a  prince.  A  second  reason 
of  its  special  appropriateness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  language,  or  rather  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  language,  have  taken  place  under  the 
ihree  great  English  queens,  Elisabeth,  Anne, 
and  Victoria.  If  we  throw  out  of  aeoount 
Qneen  Mary,  who  was  hardly  English  either 
in  character  or  policy,  the  reigns  of  the  three 
SngUsh  queens  are  identified  with  the  most 
infbential  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the 
Eoglidi  language.  The  Elizabethan  age 
was  the  era  of  its  fullest  spontaneous  devel- 
opment; the  so-called  Augustan  age  of 
Anne  that  of  its  critical  restriction  and  re- 
finement ;  while  the  Victorian  age  is  the  era 
of  its  reflective  expansion,  its  conscious 
growth  and  reinv%oration.  Each  of  these 
Dkarked  periods  is  heralded  by  half  a  centu- 
ry of  preparation,  in  which  the  influences, 
literary  and  political,  that  helped  to  produce 
die  ohange,  were  gradually  acquiring  direo- 
tion,  unity,  and  power. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  that  of  the  Be- 
f(»rmatioo,  commencing  with  the  earlier  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  oulminating  in  the 
EKsabethan  age,  and  lasting  in  its  charac- 
teristic influences  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  great  creative  period  of  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  period  in  which  the  latent 
gemus  of  the  nation  was  manifested  for  the 
first  time  in  all  its  freshness,  strength, 
and  exuberant  vitality.  But  the  next  con- 
siderable epoch,  that  of  the  Bevolution, 
which  reached  some  of  its  most  expressive 
forms  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  has 
a  character  of  its  own,  equally  marked, 
though  perhaps  not  so  fdly  recognised.  If 
the  era  of  the  Beformation  was  the  creative, 
the  productive  epoch  of  our  literature,  that 
of  the  Bevolution,  extending  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  charac- 
terised by  the  predominant  activity  of  the 
regulative,  co-ordinating,  or  legislative  facul- 
ty. It  is  pre-eminently  a  oritioal  age — the 
age  in  which  criticism  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  a  modifying  power  in  our  national 
li£9  and  literature.  The  Bevolution  Settle- 
ment itself  was  a  criticism  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  a  resolute  and  successful  effort  to  reduoe 
to  precise  terms,  fix  in  definite  propositions, 
and  establish  on  a  legal  basis  the  political 
rights  and  liberties  which  had  gradually 
assorted  themselves  amidst  the  vigorous  bat 


irregular  growth  of  the  nation's  corpoirale 
life.  In  almost  every  department  of  national 
aetinty  the  working  of  the  same  critical  irn* 
pulse  may  be  clearly  traced.  There  is  ntan- 
ifestly,  on  all  hands,  a  strong  desire  and 
persistent  eflbrt  to  measure  in  some  way  tiie 
achievements  of  the  prolific  past:  to  take 
stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  iatelleetual  wealth  the 
nation  had  so  rapidly  accumulated,  toA  esti- 
mate according  to  some  rule  or  principle  the 
resol  tsef  its  enormouslyreproductive  energicB. 

Very  naturally,  however,  the  working  of 
this  critical  movement  is  especially  seen  in 
the  literature  of  the  time,  luid  the  contrast 
between  the  two  periods  in  tiiis  respect  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  early  pifoductions 
of  their  typical  poets.  This  kind  of  index 
is  peculiarly  significant,  because  men  of 
genius  instinctively  reflect,  if  they  do  not 
even  anticipate,  the  foremost  intellectual 
tendencies  of  their  own  time.  In  his  early 
youth,  Shakespeare,  the  representative  of  the 
first  period,  was  exercising  his  fervid  poet* 
ical  imagination,  his  tender  and  passionate 
sensibilities,  in  the  glowing  imagery  and 
musical  verse  of  Vemu  and  Aioni$,  Pope, 
the  typical  poet  of  the  second  period,  while 
still  in  his  teens,  was  reading  Boileau,  and 
condensing  into  the  smooth  couplets  of  his 
Etsay  on  Critieism  the  sagest  maxims  of  ac- 
cumulated literary  wisdom,  mingled  with  the 
shrewd  observations  of  his  own  keenly  pre- 
cocious mind.  Great  original  works  of  ima* 
ginative  genius  were  no  longer  produced. 
In  place  of  these,  critical  editions  of  tiie 
great  poets  were  for  the  first  time  undertak- 
en, and  critical  dissertations  on  their  special 
merits,  as  well  as  critical  theories  of  poetry 
and  literature  in  general,  attempted.  No 
doubt  these  theories  were  superficial  and 
one-sided,  the  critical  jadgments  often  shal- 
low, and  the  rule  employed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  intellectual  giants  of  theprevions 
age  sometimes  ludi<»rously  inadequate  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  important  fact  re- 
mains, that  in  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity  rules  and  prinoi|^  of  judgment 
were  honestly  sought  for.  Amidst  the  hard 
tilings  that  are  often  said  against  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
its  leading  minds,  if  comparatively  cold  and 
unimaginative,  were  conseiousl  v  animated  by 
the  desire  of  finding  in  every  aepartment  of 
inquiry  a  critical  or  rational  basis,  and  that 
in  some  departments,  such  as  those  of  history, 
philosophy,  and  political  science,  this  effort 
produced  results  of  permanent  value. 

What  is  true  of  the  literature  during 
these  two  periods  is  equally  true  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  epoch  of  the  Beformation  was 
the  groat  period  of  the  language  as  well  as 
of  the  literature — the  age  in  which  its  latent 
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stores  of  phrase  and  diction  were  for  the  first 
tone  brought  ont,  and  rendered  arailahle  fbr 
the  higher  purposes  of  Uteratore  by  enrrent 
use.  Then,  too,  the  yarioos  tributary  streams, 
Oeltic  and  Scandinavian,  Komanoe  and 
Classical,  that  at  dififerent  times  have  enrich- 
ed our  native  tongue,  may  be  said  to  have 
flowed  together,  and  poured  their  currents 
into  the  broad  and  deepening  river  of  our 
recognised  and  cmtral  Engluh  speech.  But 
tibese  secondary  elements  of  copious  and 
expressive  diction,  left  as  a  heritage  by  races 
Oktkt  had  helped  to  ^ive  dignity  and  grace 
to  the  robust  £ngli£  character,  were  by  no 
means  the  most  important  contributions 
made  during  this  era  to  the  standard  national 
vocabulary.  The  scattered  wealth  of  neglect- 
ed words  belonging  to  the  root-elements  of 
the  language,  the  forcible  and  idiomatic 
Angle  and  Saxon  terms,  hitherto  almost 
restricted  to  local  use,  were  now,  under  the 
working  of  an  irresistible  influence,  collected 
from  their  provincial  sources,  and  poured 
into  the  national  exchequer  of  words  through 
a  multitude  of  obscure  and  unnoticed  chan- 
nels. The  powerful  influence  which  thus 
developed  for  the  flrst  time  the  resources  of 
the  mother  tongue  was  that  of  awakened 
nationality,  of  which  the  Reformation  itself, 
in  its  early  stages,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
concentrated  and  energetic  expression.  The 
working  of  this  national  spirit,  and  its  effect 
both  on  the  language,  and  the  literature,  is 
indeed  dearly  traceable  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  By  the  middle  of  that 
century  the  brillant  foreign  wars  and  suc- 
cessful reign  of  Edward  iii.  had  very  much 
effaced  the  bitter  antipathies  of  rank  and 
race  produced  by  the  Conquest,  impressed 
on  the  national  mind  an  exulting  sense  of 
unity  and  power,  and  diffused  amongst  all 
classes  ^e  proud  glow  of  genuine  patriotism. 
The  effect  of  this  awakened  spirit  on  the 
language  is  seen  in  its  immediate  recall  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  other  positions  of 
dignity  and  honour,  from  which  for  three 
centuries  it  had  been  banished,  while  its 
intellectual  reflex  may  be  traced  in  the  noble 
early  literature  of  which  Chaucer,  Oower, 
and  Wycliffb  are  the  foremost  representa- 
tives, in  the  flfteenth  century  the  gallant 
but  disastrous  wars  of  Henry  v.  dissipated 
the  vain  dream  of  extended  fbreign  empire 
which  had  so  long  dansled  the  imagination 
of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  fix  its  attention 
on  domestic  interests,  while  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses  indirectly  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
people  by  destroying  the  most  offensive 
iQctdents  of  the  feudal  system  and  relievrog 
the  DSitiott.at  large  from  the  incubus  of  a 
turbulent  and  ambitions  feudal  aristocracy. 
During  the  long,  prudent,  and  successful 


reign  of  Henry  vii.,  the  growing  ekments 
of  national  unity  and  power  consolidated 
themselves;  and  under  favourable  condi* 
tions  of  peace  and  public  security  the  coun- 
try steadily  advanced  in  social  comfort| 
political  strength,  and  material  prosperity. 
When  Henry  viii.  ascended  the  throne,  he 
had  to  lead  a  high-spirited  and  self-reliant 
people,  proud  of  a  European  position  gained 
by  past  achievement  in  arms,  confident  of 
its  future  progress,  and  resolved,  if  need 
were,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  that  pro- 
gress at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  very 
subserviency  the  early  Parliaments  showed 
on  home  affairs  arose  indeed,  in  part,  fnnn 
the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  an  eoergetio 
foreign  policy,  and  the  resolve  of  the  nation 
to  maintain  at  all  hazards  its  position  in 
Europe.  The  Beformation  was  just  the 
movement  to  stimulate  that  resolve,  bb  it 
appealed  directly  on  its  political  side  to  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  people.  In  its 
early  stages,  indeed,  as  £ur  as  the  people  at 
large,  or  rather  the  town  populations-^the 
mercantile,  trading  and  professional  classes, 
who  alone  took  an  active  interest  in  pubUo 
affairs, — were  concerned,  the  English  Be- 
formation was  a  national  and  political,  much 
more  than  a  religious  or  ecdesiastioal  move- 
ment It  was  a  national  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate,  whose 
arrogant  pretensions,  haughty  bearing,  and 
arbitrary  exactions  of  tribute  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  alike  insulting  and  oppressive. 
As  the  area  of  the  conflict  enlargcKl  and  its 
issues  expanded,  the  great  interest  at  stake 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  its  very 
depths,  and  roused  all  its  nobler  elements  of 
character  to  a  pitch  of  intense  and  sustained 
enthusiasm*  This  enthusiasm  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  tremendous  strugo^ 
with  Spain  as  the  armed  champion  of  l&o- 
man  domination  in  Europe,  the  ruthless  mi- 
litary representative  of  the  despotic  principle 
both  in  Church  and  State. 

On  the  eve  of  that  gallant  struggle  against 
such  overwhelming  odds.  Queen  Elisabethi 
with  the  sure  instinct  of  political  genius, 
struck  the  key-note  of  the  excited  national 
mind  in  her  stirring  address  to  the  army : — 
''  Let  tyrants  fear !  I  have  always  so  behaved 
myself  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my 
chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyid 
hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects ;  and 
therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you 
see,  at  this  time,  not  for  my  own  recreation 
and  disport,  but  having  resolved,  in  the 
midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all-*to  lay  down,  for  Gbd  and 
for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  hon- 
our and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust.  I 
know  I  bavo  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and 
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feeble  wonaoy  but  I  bare  tbe  beari  and 
Btomacb  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too,  and  tbink  fool  Boom  tbat  Panna,  or 
Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  sbould  dare 
to  invade  tbe  borders  of  my  realm.''  Tbe 
national  spirit,  tbos  appealed  to,  triompbed ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible^  even  at  tbis 
distance  of  time,  to  estimate  tbe  magnitude 
of  tbe  result.  Tbe  destmotion  of  me  Ar- 
mada at  once  broke  tbe  aggressive  power  of 
Borne  and  Spain,  beating  them  back  to  tbeir 
continental  seats,  flusbed  witb  an  exulting 
lense  of  victory  tbe  nation,  tbat  almost 
single-banded  bad  ventured  on  sucb  an  un- 
equal conflict,  and  crowned  witb  £ur<^>ean 
tame 

"  Tbis  ecepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
Tbis  other  Eden,  demi- paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  tbe  silver  eea, 
"Which  serves  it  in  tbe  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  bouse, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 
This  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 

England, 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Tbis  land  of  sacb  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 

land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  tbe  world." 

Shakespeare  bad  come  to  London  two 
years  before  the  destruction  of  tbe  Armada, 
and  tbe  intense  feeling  of  national  exultation 
it  produced  beats  witb  a  full  pulse  not  only 
in  thb  passage,  but  throughout  tbe  whole 
of  bis  historical  plays.  Britain,  as  champion 
of  the  Heformation,  bad,  however,  not  only 
defeated   Catholic  Europe,  and  reached  a 

S}sition  of  peerless  renown  in  the  Old  World, 
be  had  become  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
thus  commanded  the  ocean-paths  to  the  New 
World,  tbe  El  Dorado  in  the  far  golden 
West,  which  successful  maritime  adventure 
bad  revealed,  and  whose  untold  treasures 
daring  English  navigators  were  beginning  to 
explore.  This  acted  as  a  powerful  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  the  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  nation.  It  enlarged  men's  minds, 
widened  their  moral  horizon,  and  inspired 
tbem  with  the  coofident  hope  of  destroying 
established  forms  of  error,  and  discovering 
new  continents  of  truth.  The  strong  and 
sustained  intellectual  reaction  of  tbe  whole 
movement  produced,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  those  unrivalled  mas- 
terpieces of  literature  which  constitute  the 
glorious  Elizabethan  age. 

The  direct  connexion  of  tbe  whole  Ke- 
formation  movement  with  the  great  produc- 
tive period  of  our  literature  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  pretty  fully  investigated  \  but 


its  influence  on  tbe  lanfl^a^s  has  never  yet 
been  traced  witb  any tbu^  Tike  careful  accch 
racy  and  minuteness.  Mr.  Marsh,  indeed, 
in  bis  excellent  work  on  Th$  Origin  and 
Eutory  of  the  English  Language^  points  out 
one  of  its  immediate  eflfects  in  the  numer« 
ous  traoslations  of  theological  and  other 
works,  by  continental  reformers,  scholars, 
and  divines  which  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; but  bis  general  description  of  these 
versions  is  hardly  accurate,  while  bis  esti- 
mate of  tbeir  effect  on  the  language  is,  to  say 
the  least,  one-sided  and  erroneous.  He 
describes  tbem  as  bringing  in  a  '^  flood  of 
Latinisms,"  as  introducing  new  words  and 
ideas,  a  special  technical  phraseology,  which 
made  "  at  onoe  a  very  considerable  accession 
of  Latin  words  to  the  vocabulary  of  English." 
There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  this  statement.  The  new  conceptions  and 
forms  of  doctrine  which  the  Beformation 
produced  required  a  language  of  their  own, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  English  transla- 
tions of  foreign  theological  works  a  fflossary 
of  sucb  terms  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  But  the  remarkable  feature  about 
the  translations,  as  a  whole,  is  not  their  La- 
tinbms,  not  tbeir  specially  theological  dia- 
lectf  but  tbeir  extraordinary  wealth  of 
^nuine  English  words.  To  take  a  single 
illustration,  we  would  refer  any  one  curious 
on  this  point  to  the  versions  of  Nicholas 
Udall,  an  accomplished  scholar,  author  of 
the  earliest  comedy  in  the  language,  and 
successively  bead- master  of  Eton  and  West- 
minster. Amongst  bis  other  labours,  at  tbe 
instance  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  Udall 
undertook  a  translation  of  Erasmus'  volu- 
minous paraphrase  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
and  executed  a  large  part  of  it  himself.  Tbe 
work  is  not  only  clear  and  vigorous  in  style, 
but  rich  in  English  idioms,  in  expressive 
colloquial  phrases,  and  pithy  Saxon  terms ; 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  quoted  in 
illustration  of  such  words,  both  in  Bichard- 
son's  Dictionary  and  by  Dr.  Latham  in  his 
new  edition  of  Johnson.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Marsh  does  not  even  mention  Udall, 
although  from  bis  translations  alone  a  list  (^ 
Saxon  words  might  be  collected,  in  some  re- 
spects more  complete  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
existing  dictionary  or  glossary  of  English. 
Another  way  in  which  the  Beformation 
bad  a  direct  effect  on  the  language  was  by 
the  amount  of  controversy  it  provoked,  by 
the  extensive  literature  of  attack  and  reply,, 
of  polemical  dissertations,  pamphlets,  and 
broadsides  it  produced.  The  appeal  in  these 
discussions  being  a  popular  one,  bad  a  two- 
fold effect  on  the  language,  helping  both  to 
simplify  its  structure  and  to  give  prominence 
to  the  strictly  vernacular  elements  of  the 
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▼ocabalarj.     Sir  Thomas  More,  and  John 
Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory,  represefnt  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  controversial  literature,  the  for- 
mer being  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  the  latter 
a  rabid  Protestant.     In  point  of  taste  and 
temper  there  is  perhaps  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them,  both  being  singularly  eloquent 
m  the  coarse  rhetoric  of  vituperation  and 
unmeasured  personal  abuse.     Nor  are  they 
without  points  of  resemblance  in  other  and 
higher  respects.     The  English  Chancellor 
b  the  more  quick-witted,  learned,  and  ac- 
complished disputant,  as  well  as  the  more 
voluminous  writer.     In  his  great  polemic 
against  Tyndale  he  discusses  the  points  at 
issue  with  an  exhaustive  minuteness  of  detail 
that  would  become  wearisome  but  for  the 
lively  play  of  fancy,  the  grave  wit  and  fer- 
tility of  humorous  illustration  that  relieve 
the  tedium  of  his  argument  and  soften  the 
bitterness  of  his  invective.     He    is,  more- 
over, naturally  fond  of  argument,  cunning  of 
logical  fence,  and  displays  even  a  kind  of 
scholastic  subtlety  in  defending  against  his 
opponent  the  use  of  images,  modem  Romish 
miracles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
The  Irish  bishop  has  none  of  More*s  dialec- 
tical skill,  and  hardly  attempts  anything  like 
serious  or  sustained  argument,  his  nume- 
rous polemical  writings  consisting  rather  of 
historical  facts  and  loose  declamation,  pass- 
ing not  unfrequently  into  coarse  but  vigorous 
invective.     But  More  and   Bale  have    in 
common   certain   rhetorical    characteristics 
that  will  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  prose  during  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     They  both  possess 
a  great  command  over  the  resources  of  col- 
loquial and  idiomatic  English,  and  write  with 
an  ease,  animation,  and  freedom  which  is 
very  rarely  to  be  found  at  this  early  period. 
The  necessity  of  popular  appeal  gives  to  their 
style  a  flexibility  and  directness  that  brings 
the  written  literary  language  much  nearer  to 
the  spoken  tongue  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.     The  change  is  complete  in  those 
of  the  reformers  who,  like  Latimer,  helped 
the    movement   chiefly  by  oral   discourse. 
What  is  true  of  More  and  Bale  is  true  in  a 
degree  of  the  other  early  writers  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  struggle,  such  as  Frith 
and  Barnes,  Ridley  and  Tyndale ;  but  none 
of  their  works — ^not  even  those  of  Tyndale, 
who  writes  with  unfailing  purity  and  vigour 
— have   the  vivacity  and  popular  interest 
which  belong  to  the  style  of  More  and  Bale. 
The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  in 
the  whole  controversy,  as  indeed  in  all  the 
effective  writing  of  the  time,  the  appeal  is 
made,  not  to  the  judgment  or  the  prejudices 
of  a  sect  or  profession,  but  to  the  reason  and 
coiisclcnce  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  avowed 


aim  being  to  stimulate  the  one  and  infom 
the  other.  Translators  and  oontroy^rsialists, 
hbtorians  and  expositors,  alike  recognise 
the  direct  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  oon- 
fliot  of  opinions,  and  maintain  the  ultimate 
authority  of  its  judgment  in  deciding  the 
questions  at  issue.  This  is  true  of  all  classes^ 
item  the  headstrong  monarch  himself,  who 
ordered  that  copies  of  the  English  Scrip- 
tures should  be  placed  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  land  for  public  use,  and  the  Queen,  who 
caused  Erasmus'  paraphrase  to  be  transla- 
ted, '*  that  all  English  people  may  to  their 
health  and  ghostly  consolacion,  be  abundant- 
ly replenyshed  with  the  frute  thereof,"  and 
to  be  circulated  in  a  similar  manner,  down 
to  the  nameless  authors  of  popular  broad- 
sides and  satirical  doggrel,  written  in  Skel- 
tonical  verse.  The  free  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar speech  was  obviously  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  such  a  movement;  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  whole 
literature  of  reflection  and  instruction  assum- 
ed a  national  dress  in  this  country  a  eentury 
earlier  than  on  the  Continent. 

How  intense  and  influential  was  the  awa- 
kened spirit  of  nationality  which  thus  c:^ 
pressed  itself  in  the  Reformation,  is  further 
apparent  from  the  striking  fact,  that  it  at 
once  absorbed  and  turned  to  popular  account 
the  two  great  continental  influences  that  for 
a  time  arrested  the  progress  of  the  native 
literature  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
These  influences  were  those  arising  from  the 
enormous  revolution  effected  in  the  means 
and  mechanism  of  intellectual  culture  by  the 
revival  of  letters  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. On  the  Continent,  these  influences 
operated  for  half  a  century  at  least  as  a 
powerful  denationalizing  force.  The  early 
presses  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but 
especially  of  the  two  latter  countries,  were 
largely  occupied  in  the  production  of  accu- 
rate classical  texts,  while  many  of  the  ablest 
minds  were  absorbed  in  the  necessary  work 
of  textual  revision,  criticism,  and  explana- 
tion. But  in  England,  for  half  a  century 
after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  works 
issued  by  Caxton  and  his  associates  were  all, 
with  insignifioant  exceptions,  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue,  all  identified  with  the  native 
literature,  either  as  original  works  or  effleo- 
tive  translations.  These  early  English  press- 
es multiplied  copies  of  Cnaucer,  Gower, 
and  Lydgate,  of  Trevisa*s  translation  of 
Higden,  and  other  prose  works  of  interest, 
and  thus  supplied  for  the  first  time  the  ma- 
terials of  a  literary  culture  at  once  national 
in  its  basis  and  popular  in  its  range. 

In  the  same  way,  under  the  over-m aster ioff 
influence  of  what  continental  critics  woula 
probably  call  the  insular  spirit,  the  new 
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ahaBieal  liieraiore  itself  was  speedU j  tarned 
toDatioiMd  aocoQBt,  and  conyerted  into  an  in- 
•trament  of  general  cultivation.  The  earlj 
Bnglish  sdiolars  betook  themselves  to  the 
work  of  translating,  and  the  effect  of  the  new 
classical  literatare  daring  the  greater  part  of 
^e  sixteenth  century  must  be  measured  rather 
by  its  popular  influence  than  by  its  profession* 
al  study  or  academic  teaching.  The  systematic 
teaching  of  Greek  was  not  firmly  established  in 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  till  the  second  half 
of  the  century ;  and  before  that  time  several 
versions  from  classical  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
aotiiors  had  appeared  in  English.  But  it 
was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Elisabeth 
that  translations  of  standard  classical  authors 
were  multiplied  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
supply  the  conditions  of  a  new  and  stimula- 
ting national  culture.  Then  the  higher 
liberalising  influences  of  the  period  were 
welcomed)  and  had  full  scope  to  work  under 
tiie  most  favourable  conditions.  The  uni- 
versal sense  of  relief  from  the  gloom,  oppres- 
sion, and  terror  of  the  previous  reign,  the 
hopes  inspired  by  the  accession  of  a  saga- 
cious, accomplished,  and  popular  monarch, 
the  rousing  of  ^e  national  energies  by  the 
widening  area  and  deepening  issues  of  the 
Reformation  conflict,  and  the  liberation  of 
learning  from  priestly  or  professional  con- 
trol, with  the  consequent  secularization  of 
the  sources  of  knowledge  which  that  move- 
Bftent  had  effected,  all  conspired  to  produce 
and  diffuse  amongst  the  active  classes  of  the 
nation  a  sharpened  intellectual  appetite,  and 
an  eager  desire  for  frask  and  satisfying  men- 
tal food.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  general  thirst 
for  some  knowledge  of  the  revived  classical 
literatures,  which  the  scholars  of  the  time 
buitened  to  gratify.  Before  the  end  of  the 
oentury,  most  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  were  translated, 
and  many  with  surprising  spirit  and  accura- 
c^.  This  is  true  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
with  the  minor  Homeric  poems,  translated 
by  the  poet  Chapman ;  of  Mussaus,  translated 
by  Marlowe;  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
translated  by  Arthur  Golding ;  and  of  large 
parts  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  of  Horace  and 
Martial,  attempted  by  different  scholars. 
Not  only  the  great  poets,  however,  but  the 
orators,  Demosthenes,  Isoorates,  and  Cicero ; 
the  historians,  Thucydides  and  Livy,  Sallust, 
GsMar,  and  Tacitus ;  the  moralists  Plutarch 
and  Seneca,'  the  rhetoricians  and  writers  on 
natural  history  and  science,  were  all  trans- 
lated during  this  period.  Aristotle^s  Ethics 
and  Politics,  and  parts  of  Plato,  also  appear- 
ed in  an  English  dress. 

With  r^nrd  to  the  versions  from  Greek 
authors,  it  is  true  indeed  that  Thucydides, 
Aristotle's  Politics,  and  Plutarch's  Lives 


were  translated  immediately  from  the  French. 
Of  these,  however.  North's  celebrated  ver* 
sion  of  Plutarch  has  the  idiomatic  purity, 
vigour,  and  picturesqueness  of  an  original 
English  work,  and  occupies  an  enviable 
niche  in  our  literary  history  as  the  mirror  in 
which  Shakespeare  saw  dearly  refle4)ted  the 
grand  proportions,  heroic  forms,  and  richly 
animated  life  of  the  old  classic  world.  The 
translator  of  Aristotle's  Politics  states  that 
he  corrected  tEe  French  version  throughout 
bv  a  comparison  with  the  original  Greek, 
tnough  his  own  version  has  hardly  profited 
to  the  extent  that  perhaps  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  statement.  The  ver- 
sion of  Thucydides  is  more  archaic  in  form ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing both  the  early  date  of  its  appearance  and 
its  authorship.  It  appeared  in  the  middle 
ef  the  century,  having  been  published  in 
1550,  and  was  executed  by  Thomas  NicoUs, 
^'  cytezeine  and  goldesmyth  of  London."  It 
has  prefixed  a  special  privilege  from  the 
young  King)  setting  forth  that  "  our  faythfuU 
well-beloved  subject,  Thomas  Nicolls,  cyte* 
zene  and  goldesmith  of  our  cytie  of  London, 
hath  not  onely  translated  the  hystorye  wryt- 
tone  by  Thucydides  the  Athenian,  out  of 
Frenche.  into  Inglish,  but  also  intendeth 
contynuing  in  that  his  vertuous  exercise, 
thereby  to  reduce  and  bring  other  profytable 
hysterics  out  of  Frenche  and  Latin  into  our 
said  matemall  language,  to  the  generall 
benefyt,  comodytie,  and  profyt  of  all  our 
loving  subjectes,  that  shall  well  digests  the 
same."  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Cheke, 
commemorated  in  Milton's  well-known  son- 
net, and  at  that  time  the  first  Greek  scholar 
in  England,  the  auUior  in  the  dedication 
praying  him  "not  onelye  with  favour  to 
accept  this,  the  first  my  fruict  in  translatyon, 
but  also  conferring  it  with  the  Greke,  so  to 
amend  and  correct  in  those  places  and  sen 
tences  which  your  exact  learning  and  kno- 
laige  shall  judge  meet  to  be  altered  and 
rerormed."  The  translation  fills  a  folio  of 
500  pages,  and  is,  all  things  considered,  re- 
spectably executed.  But  the  fact  that  a 
London  tradesman  should  have  carefully 
translated  an  author  like  Thucydides,  even 
from  the  French,  though  he  seems  also 
to  have  used  the  excellent  Latin  version 
of  Laurentius  Valla,  well  illustrates  the 
living  interest  in  liberal  studies  that  had 
grown  up  outside  the  universities,  and  which, 
with  little  direct  academic  help,  was  gra- 
dually diffused  amongst  the  people,  espe- 
cially the  mercantile,  trading,  and  profes- 
sional classes  of  the  town  populations.  The 
universities,  indeed,  yielding  to  a  tendency 
too  common  in  such  corporations,  obstinately 
resisted  the  introduction  of  Greek  as  a  new- 
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Itti^lldd  Btttdj,  irMi  to  ezpdtfae  fir$t  teftcbers 
of  rae  offeosive  tcNDgue,  snd  cluog  ieoaQioualy 
18  long  as  possiMe  to  their  scfaokistic  carrku- 
him,  in  all  its  medisBTal  integrity.  What 
the  obscure  monastic  pedants  of  the  univer- 
sities were  £or  a  time  oharaoteristically  slow 
to  attempt,  popular  enthusiasm,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  liberal,  enlightened,  and  Indus* 
trious  Bobolars,  speedily  accomplished.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  the  substance  of 
classical  literature,  the  contents  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  plaoed  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  had  any  taste  for  letters,  and 
oould  read  their  native  tongue. 

To  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  these 
translations,  all  the  scattered  and  hitherto 
neglected  elements  of  the  language  were 
not  only  called  into  requisition,  but  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  currency  by  being  em- 
ployed in  works  of  general  interest.  All 
its  accumulated  stores  of  characteristic  and 
expressive  terms,  provincial,  archaic,  col- 
loquial, and  pro^sional,  would  obviously 
be  required  to  render  effectively  such  poets 
as  Homer  and  Ovid,  and  such  prose  writers 
as  Plutarch  and  Pliny.  The  influx  of  words 
during  Uiis  period — some  few  exotics,  but 
the  great  majority  native — ^was  indeed  so 
great  that  no  English  lexicographer  has 
been  able  even  yet  to  collect  and  register 
them  all.  Nay,  the  works  of  a  single  in- 
dustrious translator,  Philemon  Holland, 
master  of  the  Coventry  Grammar  School, 
whose  versions  fill  five  or  six  dense  folios, 
contain  a  mine  of  linguistic  wealth  which 
the  rec^t  labours  of  accomplished  and  zeal- 
ous students,  such  as  Archbishop  Trendi 
and  Mr.  Marsh,  have  not  half  explored. 
Not  only  the  new  literatures,  however,  but 
new  discoveries  and  inventions,  new  ideas 
and  conceptions,  new  aims  and  aspirations, 
new  fedings,  hopes,  and  imaginations,  re- 
quired new  words  and  new  combinations 
for  their  adequate  expression.  These  re- 
quirements were  fully  met,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  language  or  reflection  became  as 
rich  and  copious  as  that  of  imagination. 
These  accumulated  materials  of  expressive 
diction  prepared  the  way  for  the  works  of 
original  genius  and  creative  power  that  fol- 
lowed, llie  difficult  task  which  Dante  had 
to  execute  for  himself,  that  of  creating  a 
literary  language  out  of  a  number  of  rustic 
dialects,  Shakespeare  found  done  to  his 
hand.  At  the  time  when  he  entered  on  his 
dramatic  career,  the  language  was  exactly 
in  the  state  best  fitted  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  poet, — rich,  various,  and  expressivei, 
but  still  plastic  to  the  touch,  yielding  readi* 
ly  to  the  impress  of  genius,  and  capable 
of  being  moulded  into  forms  of  exquisite 


beauty,  grandeur,  and  pow^r.    His  drafiiaa 
illustrate  the   resources    and    oapalnlitaesi 
the  matchless  grace  and  lovelineas,  the  fredi 
and  exhilarating  life,  the  muscular  strength 
and  sinewy  flexibility,  of  the  fully-formed 
English  tongue.    They  exhibit  the  language 
in  its  perfect  bloom  and  vigour,  wh^  tag 
the  first  time  it  had  become  fully  equal  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  thinker  and  the  poet» 
The  period  of  the  Revolution  brought 
great  changes  to  the  language  and  the  liter* 
ature,  and  the  change  affected  die  language 
even  more  than  the  literature.     Politically, 
it  was  a  peritxl  of  reaction  after  a  viol^it 
and  protracted  struf^le,  towards  the  dose 
of  which,  notwithsta^ing    the  g^s  and 
losses  on  either  side,  little  real  prsgress 
seemed  to  have  been  made.     Not  the  uon» 
tious  reaction  of  exhaustion  and  indifiereoce 
that  marked  the  Restoration,  but  the  reac- 
tion of  sobriety  and  vigilance  natural  to 
m^i  tired  of  useless  and  disappointing  ex*' 
periments  in  government,  and  determined 
at  all  costs  to  establish  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  country  on  a  settled  basts. 
But  on  its  literary  side  \h»  period  retained 
and  developed  many  of  the  characteristic! 
impressed  upon  it  at  the  Restoration.    The 
domestic  struggles  incident  to  the  peacefid 
revolution  that  changed  the  reigning   dy* 
nasty,  and  the  aggressive  foreign  policy  it 
naturally  produced,  absorbed  for  a  time  dw 
attention  of  the  country,  leaving  its  relaxed 
intellectual  energies  to  fbllow  the  secondary 
influences  of  taste  and  fashion  belonging  to 
the  Restoration  period.     During  the  inters 
val  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo- 
lution, literature  being  no  longer  stirred  by 
rational  impulses,  became  an  affair  of  so* 
ciety,  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  town.     Un- 
fortunately the  monarch  and  his  Court  were 
total  strangers  to  anything  like  national  sen- 
timent and  patriotic  feeling,  having  speut 
their  lives  abroad,  and  acquired    Frendi 
tastes  and  habits  at  the  very  time  when 
France  was  both  politically  and  intellectu^ 
ally  almost  supr^ne  in  Europe.    This  in- 
creased  the  effect  which  the  brilliant  litera^ 
lure  of  the  French  Augustan  age  would 
naturally  have  had  upon  our  own  in  a  sea- 
son of  lassitude  and  reaction.     The  corrupt 
taste  of  the  Court  naturally  tended,  more* 
over,  to  bring  into  vogue  the  more  supeiv 
fioial,  witty,  and  licentious  forms  of  eonr- 
temporary  French  literature,  and  for  a  tinoe 
the  literary  favourites  of  the  Court,  in  their 
loose  songs,  impudent  comedy,  oxxd  fiintastio 
inflated  tragedy,  fell  into  a  servile  imitation 
of  degraded  French  models. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  indeed  suggested  that 
the  French  fashions  of  the  Court  affected 
the  diction  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  diav* 
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iot«ri9(id  forma  of  lUorature^  and,  after 
JoimaoD,  has  ciiarged  Dryden  with  intro^ 
ducing  purely  f  reneh  terms  into  tiie  vo- 
cabulary  of  the  language.  But  the  choice, 
while  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  fash- 
ionable conversation  of  the  day,  is  inap 
plicable  to  any  except  the  lowest  class  of 
writers^  and  least  of  all  a^^ies  to  the  great 
chief  of  contemporary  letters.  The  frivo- 
lous talk  of  fops  and  fme  ladies  was  no  doubt 
copiously  interlarded  with  French  terms, 
and  Johnson's  chaise  against  Dryden  is, 
that  "  with  a  vanity  unworthy  of  his  abili- 
ties," he  introduced  such  terms  into  his 
writings,  in  order  to  show  that  he  moved 
in  high  society.  But  in  support  of  this 
•weeping  censure  he  adduces  only  two  in- 
stances, and  these  are  wholly  insufficient  to 
prove  any  conscious  or  int<mtional  depart- 
ure from  the  thoroughly  Englbh  diction 
which  marks  all  his  writings,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  It  is  true  that  Dryden  ocea- 
nonally  uses  French  words,  sudi  as  bizarre^ 
fanfaron^  and  nobksM ;  but  he  did  not  in« 
troduce  them,  the  last  being  common  to 
the  Elizabethan  writes,  and  used  more  than 
once  by  Shakespeare  himself  With  a  thor- 
oughly Engli^  instinct,  indeed,  he  eq[>edal- 
ly  denounced  and  satirized  the  attempted 
corruption  of  the  national  speech  by  the 
reckless  introduction  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases.    In  discussing  the  means  of  im- 

J roving  and  refining  the  language,  he  con- 
smns  the  motley  speech  in  which  exquisites 
and  loungers  who  had  crossed  the  dhannel 
attempted  to  disguise  their  poverty  of 
thought.  ''  For  I  cannot  approve  of  their 
way  of  refining,  who  corrupt  our  English 
idiom  by  mixing  it  too  much  with  French ; 
that  is  a  sophistication  of  language,  not  an 
improvement  of  it, — a  turning  English  into 
French,  rather  than  a  refining  of  English  by 
French.  We  meet  daily  with  those  fops, 
who  value  themselves  on  their  travelling, 
and  pretend  they  cannot  express  their  mean- 
ing in  English,  because  they  would  put  off 
to  us  some  French  phrase  of  the  last  edi- 
tion, without  considering  that,  for  ought 
they  know,  we  have  a  better  of  our  own ; 
but  these  are  not  the  men  who  are  to  refine 
OS.  Their  talent  is  to  prescilbe  fashions, 
not  words ;  at  best  they  are  only  service- 
able to  a  writer,  so  as  Ennius  was  to  Virgil. 
We  may  awrum  ex  stercore  colligtrCy  for  'tis 
hard  i^  amongst  many  insignificant  phrases, 
there  happen  not  something  worth  preserv- 
ing, though  they  themselves,  like  Indians, 
know  not  the  value  of  their  own  commod- 
ity." Again,  in  the  comedy  of  Marria^e-^ 
la-Mode^  ne  introduces  MeLmtfaa,  an  affected 
fine  lady  of  the  day,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  ridiculing  the  viUgar  rage  for  Gallicisms 


that  infected  the  fiishionable  conversation  of 
the  time*  The  breadth  and  vigour  of  th« 
exposure  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow* 
ing  extract : — 

"  Md»  O,  are  yon  there,  Minion?  And,  well, 
are  not  you  a  most  preoioos  damsel,  to  retard 
all  my  visits  for  want  of  laiu^age,  when  yon 
know  yon  are  paid  so  well  for  furnishing  me 
with  new  words  for  my  daily  conversatioD  ? 
Let  me  die,  if  I  have  not  ran  the  risqne  already, 
to  speak  like  one  of  the  vulgar ;  and  if  I  have 
one  phrase  left  in  all  my  store  that  is  not  thread* 
hare  and  ns^,  and  fit  for  nothing  hot  to  be  thrown 
to  peasants. 

^^  PhiL  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  been  very 
diligent  in  my  vocation:  but  yon  have  so 
drained  all  the  Trench  plays  and  romance?^ 
that  they  are  not  able  to  supply  you  with 
words  for  your  daily  expense, 

^' Mel.  Drained?  What  a  word's  there! 
Epnis^e,  yon  sot  yon.  Oome,  produce  your 
morning's  work. 

^^  Phil,  'Tis  here,  madam.    [SJuam  ihe  paper* 

^*  MeL  0,  my  Yenns  I  fourteen  or  fifteen 
words  to  serve  me  a  whole  day  I  Let  me  die, 
at  this  rate  I  cannot  last  till  night.  Come, 
read  your  words,  twenty  to  one  half  of  *em 
will  not  pass  master  neither. 

"PW/.  SotUm.  [Read9. 

^^Mel.  8oUii6$:  Ion,  That's  an  excellent 
word  to  begin  withal :  as  for  example :  He  or 
she  said  a  thousand  dottises  to  me.    Proceed. 

^^Phil,  Figure:  as,  What  a  fignre  of  a  man 
is  there  I 

"  Mel,  Naive  !  as  how  ? 

^^Phil,  Speaking  of  a  thing  that  was  nata- 
rally  said :  It  was  so  naive.  Or  such  an  inno- 
cent piece  of  simplicity :  Twas  sooh  a  TiaivetS, 

*^  JieL  Trace  with  your  interpretations. 
Make  haste. 

"  Phil,  Foible,  chagrin,  grimace,  embaroMS^ 
double-entendre,  equivoque,  ielairciesement^ 
euitti,  beveue,  fapon,  penchant,  coup  d'etourdy^ 
and  ridicule, 

^^Mel,  Hold,  hold;  how  did  they  begin? 

'*  Phil,  They  began  at  iottisee,  and  ended  en 
ridicule, 

^^  MeL  Now  give  me  yonr  paper  in  my  hand, 
and  hold  yon  my  glass,  while  I  practisa  my 
postures  for  the  day.  [Melantha  laughs  in  the 
glass^    How  does  that  laugh  become  my  face? 

^^Phil,  Sovereignly  well,  madam. 

^^  Mel.  Sovereignly  f  Let  me  die,  that's  not 
amiss.  That  word  shall  not  be  yours :  I'll  in- 
vent it,  and  bring  it  up  myself.  My  new  point 
gorget  shall  be  yours  upon 't.  Not  a  word  of 
the  word,  I  charge  you. 

"PA»7.  I  am  dumb,  madam." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  many  of  the  terms 
and  phrases  in  .this  extract,  stigmatized  bj 
Melantha's  maid  as  French  gibberish,  have 
passed  into  the  language  since  Dryden's 
day,  and  are  now  in  habitual  use.  Foible^ 
caprice^  grimace,  and  ridicule,  for  example, 
are  good  English  words,  constantly  em- 
ploy^ by  the  best  writers,  probably  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  their  comparatively 
recent  introduction.    This  is  true  of  many 
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o^er  words  emphasized  as  belongii^  to 
Melantha's  foreign  vocabulary,  such  as  <ow, 
ekagriny  amfmr^  repartee^  rally,  and  emba^ 
rass.    Of  the  last  word,  now  so  thoroughly 
English,  Melantha  says^ — ^"  Truce  with  your 
^huceurs,  good  servant ;  you  see  I  am  ad- 
dressing to  the  Princess ;  pray  do  not  em- 
barrass me — embarrass  me !    what  a  deli- 
cious French  word  do  you  make  mo  lose 
upon  you  too  !  ^'  Many  more  of  Melantha's 
Grallicisms,  such  as  ment^ge^  devoir^  spirituel, 
Maireisaementy  naiveiiy  ^uivoquBj  and  pen* 
chanty  if  still  retaining  in  form  and  accent 
tiraces  of  their  foreign  origin,  are  in  them- 
selves so  convenient  and  expressive,  and  so 
far  supported  by  authoritative  use,  as  to  be 
well  entitled  to  sue  out  their  naturalization, 
if  they  are  not  already  naturalized.     To 
say  nothing  of  their  occasional  employment 
by  good  early  writers,  some  of  them  are 
given  by  Johnson  as  English  words,  while 
all   appear  in  later   English    dictionaries. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  terms  condemned  by 
Dryden  as  neologisms  are  freely  used  by 
Addison  and  Pope.     This  illustrates  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  history  of  all  languages, 
that  foreign  words,  unanimously  condemned 
as  harsh  and  impure  on  their  first  introduc- 
tion,  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the 
languaj^e,  if  any  good  reason  exists  for  their 
admission.     Dryden  himself  refers  to  this 
in  the  passage  already  quoted,  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  hard  i^  among  many  in- 
significant phrases,  there  should  not  be  some 
worth  preserving.    None  the  less,  however, 
is  it  the  duty  of  a  sound  English  critic  to 
resist  the  introduction   of  foreign   terms, 
especially   when  the   tide  of  fashion   sets 
strongly  in  their  favour.     The  language  is 
periodically  exposed  to  wholesale  adulter- 
ation from  this  source,  and  while  no  hostile 
criticism,  however  incisive  and  unsparing, 
can  ultimately  prevent  useful  additions  be- 
ing made  to  the  vocabulary,  it  may  be  of 
the  highest  service  in  saving^  the  national 
speech  from  the  depraving  eflfects  of  vulgar 
thoughtlessness  and  fashionable  folly.     In 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  marked  tendency  among 
a  certain  school  of  writers  to  introduce  Ger^ 
man  compounds,  and  affect  German  idioms 
in  their  style  and   phraseology.      In  the 
jugdment  of  many  critics,  the  more  recent 
danger  is,  that  our  national  speech,  like  our 
national  institutions,  may  become  Ameri- 
oanizeil,  as  it  is  called.     At  such  a  period 
the  office  of  the  English  critic  is  to  resist 
the  dominant   tendency,   and    Dryden,  as 
guardian   of  the  language,  discharged  his 
duty  in  this  respect  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy, as  well  as  with  rare  critical  intelli- 
gence.    No  charge  against  him,  therefore, 


eaa  wdl  be  more  vmfounded  or  unjwt  tiyn 
that  of  attempting  deliberately  to  oormpt 
the  vocabulary  of  his  native  tongue.  But^ 
while  resisting  the  fiishionable  rage  for  Gral-> 
licisms,  and  thus  preserving  in  its  strength 
and  purity  the  instrument  of  literature,  ha 
yielded  almost  completely  to  the  vicious 
taste  of  the  Court  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  at  least  one  important  section  of  his  liter- 
ary works.  His  numerous  dramas,  it  must 
be  confessed,  illustrate  some  of  the  worst 
characteristics  of  contemporary  French  lit*^ 
erature.  In  the  stilted,  unnatural  sentiment 
and  general  didactio  inflation  of  his  rhynied 
tragedies,  no  less  than  in  the  colloquial 
shamelessnets  and  indecency  of  his  prose 
comedies,  he  deliberately  followed  theworal 
French  models,  and  gratified  to  the  full  the 
depraved  Court  taste  of  the  Restoration. 

At  the  Revolution,  with  a  purer  Court^ 
and  the  return  of  serious  interests  to  the 
national  mind,  a  better  spirit  prevailed,  and 
the  salutary  working  of  the  higher  charao- 
teristic  of  French  literature  is  apparent. 
This  higher  feature  consisted  in  its  critical 
spirit,  not  its  critical  theories,  which  were 
narrow  and  insuffici^it  enough,  but  in  tha 
disposition  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
literary  excellence, — the  eflTort  to  discover 
in  all  departments  of  intellectual  activity 
rational  canons  of  gnidance  and  judgment. 
But  ^is  was  so  conformed  to  the  temper 
of  the  English  mind  at  the  Revolution,  and 
to  the  turn  which  English  thought  had 
taken,  that  the  foreign  influence  during  this 
period  did  little  more  than  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  dominant  bias  of  the  native 
literature.  While  the  literature  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  is  of  native  growth,  it  I0  vhus 
so  &r  in  sympathy  with  the  literature  od 
the  oth^  side  of  the  Channel,  that  they 
have  many  characteristics  in  common. 
French  literature,  for  example,  like  French 
life,  has  alwsys  been  marked  by  its  social, 
centralizing  tendency.  It  is  the  literature 
of  a  special  locality  and  a  limited  circle, 
produced  by  accomplished  men  living  very 
much  together,  a  kind  of  scattered  dub 
resident  in  the  metropolis ;  and  this  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  its  most  brilliant  period. 
If  politically,  according  to  the  mot  of^  Louia 
xrv.,  the  King  is  the  State,  so,  for  all  liter- 
ary purposes,  the  capital  is  the  country, 
Paris  is  France.  In  the  same  way,  the 
English  literature  of  the  Revolution  period 
has  a  marked  social,  centralized,  or  urban 
diaracter.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  pre-emi- 
nently the  literature  of  the  town,  and  this 
fundamental  characteristic  greatly  affects 
both  its  substance  and  its  form.  Such  a 
literature  would  be  largely  occupied,  for 
example,  with  light  social  criticism    and 
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humorous  sAtire,  with  the  wittv  exposure 
of  ^hionable  follies,  and  the  epigrammatio 
analysis  of  character  and  manners,  with 
lively  but  superficial  discussions  on  ques- 
tions of  literary  taste  and  judgment.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
literature  of  light  didactic  satire,  of  critical 
and  colloquial  essays  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

This  limitation  in  the  range  of  subjects 
and   appeal   would    necessarily  afiect    the 
language  as  well  as  the  literature.     As  lit- 
erature always  employs  the  language  of 
those  it  addresses,  when  restricted  to  the 
town,  it  naturally  adopted  an  urban  vo- 
cabulary, the  dialect  of  society,  and  of  a 
highly  artificial  and  conventional   society. 
No  doubt  this   dialect  had  many   special 
virtues,   and   was   admirably   adapted    for 
effective  social  criticism.     It  was  perfectly 
intelligible,  clear,  and  transparent  as  crys- 
tal, with  an  easy  flow,  epigrammatic  sparkle, 
and  antithetical  emphasis  that  excited  the 
reader's  attention,  and  kept  up  his  interest 
by  mere  force  of  style,  even  when  there 
was  nothing  in  the  thought  to  stimulate  the 
intellect.     But  notwithstanding  these  vir- 
tues, the  fashionable  dialect  was  wanting 
in  copiousness  and  variety,  in  imaginative 
range  and  reflective  depth,  as  well  as  in 
tender  and  profound  emotional  expressive- 
ness.    Here  again  in  the  language  we  have 
a  feature   which,   if   not    directly  duo  to 
French  influence,  approximates  the  English 
writing  of  the  time  to  the  French  type. 
As  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  time 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  the  virtues  and 
vice*  of  the  best  French  literature,  so  the 
language  has  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  highly  wrought  French  tongue.     While 
dear,  spirited,  and  polished,  it  was  at  the 
same   time    marked    by  the  comparative 
poverty  of  its  poetical  and  reflective  vo- 
cabulary.    To  what  an  extent  this  is  true, 
even  at  the  best  period  of  Revolution  lit- 
erature,  may  be  seen  by   comparing   the 
vocabulary  of  Addison  and  Pope  with  the 
vocabulary    of   Shakespeare    and    Bacon. 
With  all  the  irresistible  charm  of  Addi- 
son's  style,   his   luminous   simplicity   and 
grace,  his  purity,  ease,  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  his 
power  of  expression,  however  perfect  within 
its  range,  is  extremely  limited  both  ais  to 
depth  and  extent.     The  great  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  roused  by  command- 
ing national  impulses,  and  appealing  to  an 
awakened  and  excited  people,  used  the  en- 
tire national  sppech  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  confidence,  counting  none  of  its 
elements  common    or  unclean.      But   the 
courtly  poets  and  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's 


reign,  yielding  to  the  dominant  critioai 
tendracy  of  t^eir  day,  were  fastidious  in 
their  choice  of  words,  weeding  their  vooab" 
ularj  not  only  of  all  obsolete  and  provixh 
eial,  but  of  all  obsolescent,  unusual,  and 
inharmonious  terms  and  compounds.  Any 
words  not  directly  sanctioned  by  cmreni. 
use,  no  matter  how  vernacular  and  expres* 
sive  they  might  be,  were  at  once  rejected. 

This  so-called  improvement  of  the  lan^ 
guage  had  begun  in  Dryden's  day,  and  he 
himself  took  an  aotive  part  in  ^wardii^ 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  vindicating  against 
cavillers  its  reality  and  importance.  Whilst 
he  protested  vigorously,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  needless  introduoti<m  of  foreign 
terms,  he  was  almost  equally  severe  against 
the  retention  of  the  more  archaic  and  obso* 
lescent  element  of  his  native  tongue.  In 
the  Epilogue^  one  of  his  most  extravagant 
heroic  plays,  he  thu  i  pronounces  judgment 
on  the  dramatista  of  the  Elizabethan  age : — 

"  They  who  have  best  succeeded  on  the  stage, 
Have  still  conformed  their  genius  to  their  age. 
Tims  Jonson  did  mecbaDic  humour  sliow, 
When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 
And  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean, 
Except  by  chance  in  some  one  laboured  sceue, 
Which  must  atone  for  an  ill- written  play, 
They  rose,  bat  at  their  height  could  seldom 

stay. 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer 

sped, 
And  they  have  kept  it  since,  by  being  dead. 

.  *  .  •  .  . 

If  love  aod  honour  now  are  higher  raised, 
'TIS  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  praised. 
Wit 's  now  arrived  to  a  more  high  degree, 
Our  native  language  more  rejmed  and  free^ 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit 
In  conversation  than  those  po^  writ." 

And  in  an  elaborate  prose  defence  of  the 
Epilogue  he  deliberately  maintains  that  the 
language  of  the  Restoration  dramatists,  in- 
cluding of  course  his  own,  is  superior  in 
grace,  refinement,  and  expressiveness,  to  that 
of  even  the  best  dramatists  of  the  preced- 
ing ^e,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Fletcher.  This  superiority  mainly  con- 
sisted, he  tells  us,  in  rejecting  such  old  words 
and  phrases  as  were  ill-sounding  and  im- 
proper, and  admitting  others  more  proper, 
more  sounding,  and  more  significant.  He 
claims  it  as  a  special  merit  for  the  writers 
of  his  own  age,  that  they  had  not  merely 
rejected  words  antiquated  by  custom,  and 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  as  the  refine- 
ment in  that  case  would  be  accidental  only, 
but  whatever  in  the  poetical  vocabulary  of 
the  previous  age  they  deemed  ill-sounding 
and  inappropriate.  Curiously  enough  too, 
he  brings  the  charge  of  employing  a  harsh, 
semi-barbarous,  and  obsolete  dialect  spe- 
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oiidly  agttiiwt  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher, 
two  of  the  most  harmonious  and  musical 
writers  in  the  language.  Those  who  know 
oxily  the  just  and  discriminating  estimate 
of  Shakespeare  given  by  Dryden  in  his 
Etiay  on  Dramatic  Poeiry,  will  hardly  be 

Kepared  for  the  disparaging  terms  in  which 
speaks  of  him  when  defending  himself 
and  his  brother  dramatists  from  the  attacks 
of  contemporary  criticism.  On  the  point  of 
language,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  he 
delivers  himself  as  follows : — 

^^Bntf  m&lioe  and  partiality  set  npart,  let  any 
man  who  nnderstands  English  read  diligently 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  I 
^e  undertake  that  ne  will  find  in  every  page 
either  some  solecism  of  speech  or  some  notori- 
ous .flaw'  in  sense ;  and  yet  these  men  are  rev> 
erenced  when  we  are  not  forgiven.  That  their 
wit  is  great,  and  many  times  their  expressions 
noble,  envy  itself  cannot  deny.  Bat  the  times 
were  Ignorant  in  which  they  lived.  Poetry 
was  then,  if  not  in  its  infancy  among  us,  at 
least  not  arrived  to  its  vigour  and  maturity. 
Witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots,  many  of 
which,  especially  those  which  they  writ  first — 
for  even  that  age  refined  itself  in  some  mea- 
sure— were  made  up  of  some  ridiculous,  inco- 
herent story.  I  suppose  I  need  not  name 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  and  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  besides  many  of  the 
rest,  as  the  Winter's  Tale,  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
Measure  for  Measure,  which  were  either 
grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so 
meanly  written  that  the  comedy  neither  caus- 
ed your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  con- 
cernment. ....  But  these  absurdities 
which  those  poets  committed  may  more  prop- 
erly be  called  the  age's  fault  than  theirs.  For, 
besides  the  want  of  education  and  learning, 
which  was  their  particular  unhappiness,  they 
wanted  the  benefit  of  converse.  Their  audi- 
ences knew  no  better,  and  therefore  were  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  brought.  Those  who 
call  theirs  the  golden  age  of  poetry  have  only 
this  reason  for  it,  that  they  were  then  content 
with  acorns," 

Dryden  very  prudently  makes  no  direct 
attempt  to  prove  the  charge  of  being  rude, 
obsolete,  and  obscure,  which  he  brings  so 
freely  against  Shakespeare's  language.  But 
he  makes  an  indirect  attempt  to  establish 
his  position,  which  is  worth  notice,  as  show- 
ing how  incompetent  he  really  was  to  discuss 
the  question.  It  was  the  fashion  amongst 
the  playwrights  and  critics  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  place  Ben  Jonson  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  great  master  of  correct 
and  laboured  comedy.  He  is  always  spoken 
of  as  learned,  careful,  and  judicious,  and  the 
scholarly  elaboration  of  his  dramatic  art  is 
contrasted  with  Shakespeare's  careless  fer- 
tility of  nature.  Dryden  attempts  to  es- 
tablish his  sweeping  charge  against  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  by  showing   that 


even  Jonson's  language  is  not  unfrequently 
harsh  and  inaccurate,  the  conclusion  being, 
that  if  a  writer  so  careful  and  learned  ia 
found  continually  tripping,  errors  of  all 
kinds  must  be  expected  in  such  ignorant 
and  indifferent  authors  as  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher.     Dryden,  indeed,  formally  draws 
this  inference,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  exf 
cuses  himself  from  specifying  any  of  the 
errors  and  solecisms  to  be  found,  as  he  tells 
us,  in  every  page  of  Shakespeare's  works. 
After  specifying  some  of  Jonson's  alleged 
mistakes,  "  what  correctness,  after  this,"  he 
asks,  **  can  be  expected  from  Shakespeare 
or  from  Fletcher,  who  wanted  that  learning 
and  care  which  Jonson  had  ?    I  will  there- 
fore spare  my  own  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
their  faults,  who,  had  they  lived  now,  had 
doubtless  written  more  correctly.     I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  afiirm,  as  I 
think  I  safely  may,  that  these  and  the  like 
errors,  which  I  taxed  in  the  most  correct 
of  the  last  age,  are  such  into  which  we  do 
not  ordinarily  fall."    The  trouble,  however, 
of  specifying  some  of  Shakespeare's  errors 
was  by  no  means  so  superfluous,  as   the 
examples  from  Jonson,  on  which  he  rests 
his  whole  charge  against  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  are  all   blunders.     Instead  of 
convicting  Jonson   of  error,   they  simply 
convict  his  critic  of  ignorance.    Seven  in- 
stances of  alleged  error  are  given,  but  in 
each  case  Jonson    is    right  and    Dryden 
wrong.     With  regard  to  words,   Dryden 
absurdly  censures   the  use  of  ire  as  an 
archaism,  an  antiquated  word ;  and  the  use 
of  port  in  the  sense  of  paJe,  as  a  novelty 
and  "  affected  error,"  opposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish idiom,  and  introduced  by  Jonson  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  pedantry.     The  fact  is  that 
iVe,  in  place  of  being  at  all  obsolete  or  an- 
tiquated, was  freely  used  by  Dry  den's  con- 
temporaries, and  even  by  himself,  and  that 
porty  in  the  sense  of  gate,  so  far  from  being 
introduced  by  Jonson,  is  constantly  used 
by  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  wri- 
ters, and  was  a  good  English  word  for  a 
century  at  least  before  Jonson  was  bom. 
Of  grammatical  errors  he  specifies  the  use 
of  be  in  the  plural  for  ore,  tne  double  oom^ 
parative,  and  the  use  of  one  in  the  plural 
ones,  all  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
are  amply  supported  by  authoritative  use 
up  to  Dryden's  day,  and  the  last  continu- 
ously down  to  our  own  time.     The  remain- 
ing instance,  illustrating,  according  to  Dry- 
den, errors  both  of  etymology  and  syntax, 
is  as  follows  : — 

*   "'Just men. 
Though  henveu  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath 
at  once, 
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That  with  his  breaUi  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  shoold  stand  upright  and  unr 

His  is  ill  syntax  with  heaverty  and  by  un- 
feared  he  means  una/raidy  words  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification."  With  regard  to  Aw, 
it  is  strange  that  Dryden  should  have  hem. 
imaware  that  it  was  the  regular  possessive 
of  the  neuter  pronoun,  its  being  a  compara- 
tively modem  formation,  not  generally  used 
by  good  writers  until  after  the  Restoration. 
But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  this 
feet,  which  must  have  been  in  his  own  day 
a  tolerably  obtrusive  one,  as  he  raises  the 
same  objection  against  a  previous  passage, 
stigmatizing  his — his  ire — applied  to  a  thun- 
der-cloud, as  a  "  false  construction."  It  is 
almost  equally  strange  that,  having  studied 
parts  of  Chaucer,  and  read  with  some  care 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  he  should  not 
have  known  that  the  English  verb  fear,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, was  constantly  used  in  the  transitive 
sense  of  to  frighten  or  terrify,  and  that  wn- 
f eared  in  the  sense  of  unafraid  Is  therefore 
a  perfectly  legitimate  compound. 

The  truth  is,  Dryden  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  poetic  diction  of  his  own  day  and 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  without 
having  any  definite  or  critical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  hastily  concluded  that  the 
change  was  altogether  for  the  better.  This 
would  be  rendered  all  the  more  plausible 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  some  kinds  of  poetry,  such 
as  didactic  satire  and  translation,  in  which 
he  himself  excelled.  While  even  in  his 
hands  the  drama  had  fallen  so  low,  there  is 
a  v^our,  a  concentration  and  expressiveness 
about  Dryden's  poetical  satires  and  trans- 
lations that  such  works  had  not  previously 
possessed.  With  the  sure  instinct  of  a 
masculine  intellect  and  robust  literary  na- 
ture, he  had  seized  the  most  expressive  ele- 
ments of  current  English,  and  turned  them 
to  admirable  account  in  these  works,  and, 
with  a  pardonable  self-love,  he  tried  to 
maintain  that  the  improvement  extended 
to  all  departments  of  poetry.  He  knew 
that  the  dramatic  vocabulary  of  his  own 
day  was  greatly  restricted,  that  it  had  lost 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  luxuriance  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  he  persisted  in 
regarding  the  restriction  as  an  improvement. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  fbrdgn  influences  and 
foreign  example,  he  had  moreover  vugue 
notions  of  refining  the  language  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  formal  revision  of  a  central 
authority  or  academy,  and  at  one  time  ac- 
tually proposed  a  plan  for  carrying  1^ 
notion  into  effect    The  French  language 


had  been  permanently  impoverished  by 
this  process  of  so^ralled  refinement,  and 
yielding  almost  unconsciously  to  the  eon^ 
tagion  of  French  classical  theories  kqA 
French  academic  influence,  Dryd^  was 
anxious  that  the  English  language  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  process  and  share 
the  same  fate. 

Addison  sympathized  even  more  fully 
with  French  tastes  and  French  classical 
theories  of  criticism.  He  was  naturally, 
too,  more  refined  and  fastidious  than  Dry- 
den, and  his  diction  accordingly  is  more 
limited  and  select.  He  has  far  less  ac- 
quaintance, moreover,  with  the  great  Eli2>- 
abethan  writers  who  had  displayed  in  such 
noble  forms  the  full  resources  of  the  Ian* 
guage.  From  the  evidence  of  his  writings 
it  seems  indeed  very  doubtful  whether  he 
had  ever  read  Shakespeare  at  all,  or  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  writings  beyond  a 
theatre-going  acquaintance  with  one  or  two 
of  his  best-known  plays.  Mr.  De  Quincey 
broadly  asserts  that  no  reference  to  Shake- 
^eare  is  to  be  found  in  Addison's  writings. 

"In  particular,"  he  says,  "we  shall  here  pro- 
claim a  discovery  which  we  made  twenty  years 
ago.  We,  like  others,  from  seeing  frequent 
references  to  Shakespeare  in  the  Spectator^  had 
acquiesced  iu  the  common  belief  that,  although 
Addison  was  no  doubt  profoundly  unlearned  in 
Shakespeare's  language,  and  thoroughly  unable 
to  do  him  jastice,  yet  that  of  course  be  bad  a 
vague  popular  knovr ledge  of  the  mighty  poet's 
cardinal  dramas.  Accident  only  led  us  into  a 
discovery  of  our  mistake.  Twice  or  thrico  we 
had  observed,  that  if  Shakespeare  were  quoted, 
that  paper  turned  out  not  to  be  Addison's ;  and 
at  length  by  express  examination  we  ascertain- 
ed the  curious  fact,  that  Addison  has  never  in 
one  instance  quoted  or  made  any  reference  to 
Shakespeare." 

This  statement  is  however  altogether  in- 
accurate, and  the  alleged  discovery  np  dis- 
covery at  all,  Addison  having  quoted  and 
criticised  Shakespeare  in  the  Spectator^  as 
well  as  referred  to  him  in  some  of  his  other 
writings.  In  his  paper  on  "  Stage  Devices 
for  Exciting  Pity,"  he  quotes  a  long  extract 
from  the  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet,  and  speaks 
of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  as  "  a  mac- 
terpiece  of  its  kind,  wrought  up  with  all  the 
circumstances  that  can  create  either  atten- 
tion or  horror."  And  in  a  previous  paper 
on  English  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  his  criti- 
cism of  Milton,  he  repeats  the  commonplace 
Restoration  reproach  against  Shakespeare, 
that  his  thoughts  are  often  obscured  "by 
the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors,  and 
foroed  expressions  in  winch  they  are  doath- 
ed."  But  Addison's  writings  contain  no 
evidence  of  his  having  possessed  any  but 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  Shake- 
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speare — the  kind  of  kaowledge  naturall^^ 
derived  from  seeing  on  the  stage  two  or 
three  of  his  more  popular  tragedies,  **  cur^ 
tailed,  adapted,  and  improved,"  by  suoh 
dealers  in  turgid  sentim^it  and  tawdrj 
ornamentation  as  Tate  and  Lee.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  popular  writers  of  the 
time,  such  as  Addison  and  Shafbesbury, 
author  of  the  Characterisiics,  hardly  ever 
refer  to  Shakespeare  except  to  point  out 
his  defeote,  or  openly  sneer  at  his  ^'  rude, 
unpolished  style,  and  antiquated  phrase  and 
wit."  The  truth  is,  all  Uie  dominant  liter- 
/ary  influences  of  the  time  were  classical ; 
either  directly  classical,  flowing  from  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  or  in- 
directly classical,  filtered  through  contem- 
porary French  literature.  And  these  in- 
fluences, while  favourable  to  critical  nicety, 
as  well  as  to  a  certain  finish  an^  complete- 
ness in  the  imitative  and  secondary  forms 
of  literature,  were  unfavourable  not  only 
to  the  development  of  original  genius,  but 
to  its  appreciation  in  forms  so  unlike  the 
approved  types  of  classical  excellence  as 
the  passionate  dramas  and  romantic  epics 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Addison  repre- 
sents these  influences  to  the  full,  working 
under  the  most  fiivourable  conditions,  and 
his  choice  vocabulary,  his  limited  selection 
of  words,  must  be  regarded  as  an  indirect 
criticism  of  the  license  of  the  older  writers. 
His  direct  references  to  language  indicate 
the  same  verbal  fastidiousness  in  the  direc- 
tion both  of  the  old  and  the  new.  In  his 
celebrated  criticism  of  ParadUe  Lott^  for 
example,  he  censures  Milton  for  employing 
words  and  phrases  too  mean,  familiar,  and 
poor  for  poetic  use.  Of  this  alleged  defect 
the  following  is  the  chief  instance,  the  italics 
being  Addison's  own : — 

'^  Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 
WhitCy  blacky  and  ^r«y,  with  aU  their  trum- 

Here  pilgrims  roatn.** — Bk.  ifi.  474. 

Here  the  words  in  italics  are  objected  to  as 
mean  and  familiar.  But  the  real  question 
for  criticism  is  not  whether  they  are  famil- 
iar, but  whether  they  are  appropriate  and 
expressive;  and  this  is  soon  answered. 
Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  for  the  poet  to  follow  the  univensal 
custom  in  designating  the  different  orders 
of  friars  by  the  diflerent  colours  of  their 
dress.  In  no  other  way  could  he  at  once 
so  briefly  and  vividly  bring  the  motley 
groups  before  the  reader's  mind.  The  main 
force  of  Addison's  objection  to  the  passage 
is  however  most  likely  to  be  found  in^e 
word  trumperp,  which  he  knew  probably 


only  in  its  secoadsry  sense^  in  its  more 
trivial  and  ludicrous  associations, — the  sense 
in  which  he  himself  uses  it  in  the  Spectator^ 
as  applying  to  mere  fiishionable  vanities,  to 
empty  and  worthless  display.     But  in  its 
primary  meaning  as  an  English  word,  as 
well  as  in  its  authoritative  use  for  a  centurj 
before  Milton  wrote,  it  had  a  deeper,  mors 
serious,  and  special  signiflcation.     While  it 
always  carried  with  it  the  notion  of  parade 
and  display,  in  its  early  use  the  parade  and 
display  were  always  made  for  the  special 
purpose  of  crafl  and  deception.     It  thus  in- 
volved the  idea  of  hollowness  and  impos- 
ture, and  it  was  specially  applied  to  the 
various  expedients,  sleights,  and  devices,-— 
the  vestments,  genuflections,  and  ritualistic 
machinery  of  religious  imposture.     This 
central  notion  of  fabrication  and  imposture 
is  still  retained  in  the  verb  to  trump  up^  as 
when  we  say  of  some  plausible  but  baseless 
narrative  palmed  off  for  purposes  of  decep- 
tion, '^  it  is  a  trumped-up  story."    Like  toe 
French  word  from  whidi  it  is  derived,  and 
its  German  cognates,  the  leading  idea  of 
the  term  is  that  of  deception  by  means  of 
hollow,  worthless   display,  either    to  the 
senses  or  the  mind.    Thus,  in  Hackluyt's 
voyages,  the  writer,  describing  a  Mahome- 
tan prophet  or  impostor,  says,  "  He  carried 
in  his  hand '  a  flagge  or  streamer  set  on  a 
short  spear  painted,'  and  at  his  back  ^  a  mat, 
bottels,  and  other  trumpery^*    Again,  m 
a  popular  theological  work  published  dur- 
ing Milton's  youth,  we  have,  *^The  proudest 
Pharisee  that  ever  shoued  to  the  Lord  all 
the  pedlar's  pack  of  the  trumpery  of  his  own 
justitiarie  workes,  we  have  ^m  in  the  tem- 
ple as  busy  as  a  bee  praying,  or  prating  at 
the  least."    And  Bishop  Hall,  referring  ex- 
pressly to  the  Romish  ceremonial,  exclaims, 
"  What  a  world  of  fopperies  these  tfre,  of 
crosses,  of  candles,  of  holy  water,  and  salt 
and  censings !     Away  with  these  trumpe^ 
ries.^^    A  good  example  of  its  early  use  in 
the  sense  of  crafl  or  treachery  occurs  in 
the  pre&oe  to   Kaleigh's  History  of   tk$ 
World.    After  oommemorating  the  various 
unlawful  means,  the  schemes  of  policy  and 
violence,  of  fraud  and  force,  by  whidi  am- 
bitious English  princes  had  seised  the  crown, 
and  dwelling  in  detail  on  the  stratagems  and 
treacheries  of  Eichard  lu.,  the  diabolical  cun- 
ning of  his  policy,  and  his  ruthless  murders, 
the  author  begins  his  summing  up  with  the 
sentence,  "  Now  as  we  have  told  the  suocesse 
of  the  trumperies  and  cruelties  of  our  own 
kings  and  our  great  personages,  so  we  find 
that  God  is  everywhere  thef  true  God."  And 
again  in  the  sixth  chapter,  referring  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  Biblical  story  of  creation 
to  be  found  amongst  Pagan  traditions,  he 
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siys,  **  The  Gredts,  and  o4her  more  ancient 
nations,  by  fabulous  inventions,  and  by 
breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  by  delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical 
sense,  wrapping  it  up  mixed  with  their  own 
trumperie^  have  sought  to  obscure  the  truth 
thereof."  Now,  considering  the  light  in 
which  Milton  regarded  the  tawdry  Romish 
ceremonial,  and  the  solemn  masquerade  of 
its  monkish  orders,  no  single  word  probably 
oould  have  been  applied  to  them  at  once  so 
compendious,  descriptive,  and  appropriate 
as  the  word  immpery.  At  the  close  of  the 
passage  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  the 
full  significance  of  the  allusion  is  expanded 
in  harmony  with  the  central  meaning  of  the 
word  as  follows : — 

"And  now  St  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 
Of  Heaven^s  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when 

lol 
A  violent  cross-wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  traosverse,  ten  thousimd  leagues 

away. 
Into  the  deviotis  air.    Then  miglit  ye  see 
Oowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers, 

tost 
And  flattered  into  rags;  then  reliques,  bead?, 
Indnlgenoes,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  ^port  of  winds ;  all  these  npwhirled  aloft, 
Fly  o^er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknowTi 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and  untrod.'* 

— Bk.  iii.  484-97. 

In  a  further  criticism  of  the  same  passage, 
Addison  again  unconsdously  reveals  his  ig- 
norance of  the  great  writers  of  the  previous 
age.  He  suggests  that  Milton  &bricated  the 
word  eremite  out  of  hermit  for  the  conven- 
ience of  his  verse.  But  the  form  "  eremite," 
so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Milton,  is  in 
common  use  amongst  the  Elizabethan  wri- 
ters. Jn  the  same  criticism  he  tells  us  that 
there  are  in  Milton's  great  poem  several 
words  of  his  own  coining,  and  gives  emhryon 
and  miscreated  as  illustrations.  Both  words 
are  however  to  bo  found  in  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  the  latter  being  used  by  Shakespeare 
himself,  as  well  as  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Fadry 
Queene." 

The  limitation  of  Addison's  urban  dialect 
is  further  seen  in  his  urging  as  a  fault  in 
Milton's  style  the  use  of  such  technical  terms 
as  Doric  piiiara^  cornice^  frieze,  and  orcAt- 
trctvcj  in  the  description  of  buildings,  and 
such  phrases  as  dropping  from  the  stenithy 
and  culminating  from  the  equator^  in  de- 
scribing the  appearance  of  shooting  stars 
and  the  sun's  noon^y  rays.  In  objecting 
to  eniA  words  and  phrases,  Addison  clearly 
has  no  perception  of  the  true  law  with  re- 
gard to  ^  literary  use  of  teohnical  terms. 


A  poet  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  employ  de- 
scriptive words  of  this  kind  if  they  have 
passed  into  general  use,  and  so  far  lost  their 
purely  technical  character  as  to  be  at  once 
understood  by  all  intelligent  readers.  The 
words  and  phrases  condemned  by  Addison 
as  unfit  for  poetry  belong  to  this  class. 
With  regard  to  the  architectural  terms, 
architrave  is  perhaps  the  only  one  retaining 
anything  of  a  specially  technical  character. 
But  Pope  does  not  consider  even  this  term 
of  art  too  technical  for  poetical  use,  as  the 
following  lines  show : — 

**  Westward  a  srimptuons  frontispiece  appeared. 
On  Darie  pillars  of  white  marble  renPtl, 
Orown'd  with  an  arehiirave  of  anti(jae  monld 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughened  gold.^* 

Frieze  again  occurs  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
best-known  and  most  beautiful  passages, 
celebrated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  a 
fine  example  of  what  in  painting  is  called 
repose — the  short  dialogue  between  Duncan 
and  Banquo  as  they  approach  Macbeth's 
castle : — 

**  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lovM  mansionry,  that   the  heaven^s 

breath 
Smells  woolngly  here :  no  jatty,  frieze^ 
Biittress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  this  pendent  bed  and  procreant 

cradle." 

With  regard  to  the  astronomical  terms 
and  phrases  objected  to  by  Addison  the 
same  reply  is  to  be  made.  All  of  them, 
and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  in 
common  use  amongst  the  poets,  and  espe- 
cially amongst  the  more  distinguished  of 
Addison's  own  day,  Dryden  being  specially 
fond  of  astronomical  allusions. 

Addison  applies  the  same  restrictive  rule 
not  only  to  words  and  phrases  tinged  with 
an  archaic  or  technical  hue,  but  to  words 
and  phrases  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, but  which  irom  their  convenience 
had  already  come  into  general  use.  In  a 
lively  Spectator  paper  he  complains  of  a 
jargon  of  French  phrases  describing  mili- 
tary operations,  and  introduced  by  the  late 
war,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
newspaper  and  gazette,  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation and  private  letters ;  and  he  gives 
as  specimens  of  them,— r^connoi/er,  pon- 
toon,  defilCy  marauding,  corps,  gasconade, 
carte  blanche,  fosse,  and  commandant.  He 
virtually  admits,  however,  that  the  protest 
against  these  and  other  neologisms  was  too 
late  in  emphasizing  the  fact  of  their  uni- 
versal use.  Many  of  them  were  indeed 
employed  as  good  English  terms  by  more 
than  one  of  his  own  literary  contempora- 
ries. 
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Pope  had  the  keoi^st  natural  insdnet  for 
language,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  his  ac- 
tive poetical  labours,  his  range  of  expres- 
sion is  wider  than  Addison's.  He  is  more 
tolerant  both  of  the  older  and  newer  ele- 
ments of  expressive  diction ;  and  with  all, 
their  exquisite  finish,  there  are  words  and 
phrases  to  be  found  in  his  poems  which 
Addison  would  probably  never  have  used. 
But  a  poet  cannot  wholly  dissociate  him- 
self from  the  dominant  influences  around 
him ;  and  Pope  still  reflects  the  relative 
limitation  that  marks  the  literary  and  po- 
etical vocabulary  of  his  day.  In  a  criti- 
cism of  Phillip's  Pastorals,  for  example,  he 
censures  the  words  sheen,  whilom^  welkin, 
younglingsj  nurslings,  witless,  as  antiquated 
English ;  and  elsewhere  he  condemns  as 
archaic,  emprise,  nathless,  dulcet,  paynim, 
and  umbrageous,  with  other  words  and 
phrases  still  belonging  to  the  poetical  vo- 
cabulary of  the  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Homer,  he  rejects  amongst  other  terms  the 
word  campaign  as  too  modem  to  be  used 
in  an  epic  poem. 

Johnson's  vocabulary  and  style  consti- 
tute an  indirect  criticism  of  the  language 
quite  as  one-sided  as  Addison's,  though  in 
a  very  different  direction.  In  his  horror 
of  colloquial  barbarisms  and  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  too  familiar  style  of  writing,  he 
adopted  the  over-Latinized  swelling  and 
sonorous  diction  that  is  identified  with  his 
name.  In  the  words  of  Dryden  criticising 
the  style  of  his  namesake,  Ben  Jonson,  ^'  he 
did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue, 
leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost 
as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them,  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language, 
he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom 
of  ours."  But,  unlike  Addison,  he  could 
relish  styles  wholly  different  from  his  own, 
and  appreciate  forms  of  literary  and  poeti- 
cal excellence  opposed  to  the  current  taste 
of  his  day,  and  in  many  cases  openly  con- 
demned by  its  more  artificial  canons  of 
literary  judgment.  His  defence  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  art  against  the  charge  of 
being  rude,  irregular,  and  incongruous,  urged 
by  classical  purists  and  pedants  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  shows  a  much  wider 
range  of  critical  insight  than  was  common 
at  the  time.  But  in  dealing  critically  with 
language  he  does  not  always  show  an  equal 
freedbm  from  contemporary  prejudice,  and 
some  of  his  incidental  criticisms  of  Shake- 
speare's diction  strongly  illustrate  the  ex- 
clusive notions  that  prevailed.  To  enforce 
the  criticism  that  poetry  is  degraded,  and 
the  reader's  mind  alienated  and  disquieted 
by  low  and  mean  expressions,  he  takes  llie 
following  example : — 


*'  When  Macbeth  is  oonfiraiuig  himself  in  the 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  his  king,  he  breaks 
out  amidst  his  emotions  into  a  wish  natural  to 
a  murderer — 

'  Conae  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  wy  keen  knife  see  not  tbe  wound  it 

makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 

dark, 
Tocry,  Hold,  holdl' 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poe- 
try, that  force  whieh  calls  new  powers  into 
being,  which  embodies  sentiment  and  anlmateB 
matter.  Yet  perhaps  scarce  any  man  now 
peruses  it  witliout  some  disturbance  of  his 
attention  from  the  counteraction  of  the  words 
to  the  ideas.  What  can  be  more  dreadful  than 
to  implore  the  presence  of  night,  invested  not 
in  common  obscurity,  but  in  the  smoke  of  hellt 
Yet  tbe  efficacy  of  this  invocation  is  destroyed 
by  the  insertion  of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard 
but  in  tbe  stable,  and  dun  night  may  come  and 
go  without  any  other  notice  than  contempt." 

That  Johnson  should  have  been  capable 
of  thus  deliberately  attributing  to  her  hus- 
band Lady  Macbeth's  celebrated  soliloquy, 
shows,  perhaps,  a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  play  than  might  have  been  fairly 
expected  from  an  author  who  had  recently 
published  a  criticism  of  it,  and  already  issued 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  criticism  itself  is 
singularly  unfortunate.     The  names  of  col- 
ours have  in  themselves  no  inherent  dignity 
or  meanness,  but  depend  for  their  suggestive 
significance  on  the  object  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  Johnson  might  just  as  perti- 
nently have  objected  to  this  particular  colour 
because  it  is  associated  in  popular  sayings, 
as  well  as  in  poetry,  and  that  even  by  Shake- 
speare   himself,   with   the   "magnanimous 
mouse."     With  regard  to  the  word  dun, 
the  truth  is  that,  so  far  from  being  unfit  for 
poetical  use,  it  is  habitually  employed  by 
our  best  poets  to  paint  a  dusky  brown  or 
dark  grey,  the  heavy  mixture  of  white  and 
black  with  a  faint  tinge  of  colour.    Thus 
Chaucer  applies  it  to  the  eagle's  feathers, 
other  writers  to  the  dark  marbled  hue  of 
the  sea-lion,  the  lai^er  kind  of  seal,  and 
others  to  the  dusky  tinge  belonging  to  na- 
tives of  the  East.     But  the  word  has  a 
special  appropriateness  in  this  passage,  be- 
cause it  is  chiefly  used  in  poetry  to  describe 
heavy  masses  of  moving  doud,  especially  as 
seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dawn  or  evening, 
when  faint  light  begins  to  fleck  the  darkened 
east,  or  the  sombre  west  "still  glimmers 
with  some  streaks  of  day."    Chaucer  uses 
it  to  describe  the  gloaming,  and  Milton, 
both  in   Comus  and  in  Paradise  Losty  to 
picture  the  deepening  shades  of  night.  From 
its  use  in  this  connexion  ditn  was  very  nat* 
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arally  employed  to  describe  the  dense  roll- 
ing columns  of  artificial  cloud  produced  by 
the  sulphurous  smoke  of  hidden  fires,  and 
of  its  application  in  this  sense,  the  same  as 
Shakespeare's,  we  have  many  good  exam- 
ples in  modem  poetry.  Thus  in  Bowles' 
Battle  of  the  Nile — 

"  But  now  the  mingled  fight 
Begins  its  awful  strife  apain 
Through  the  dun  shades  of  night 
Along  the  darkly-heaving  main 
Is  seen  the  frequent  flash : 
And  many  a  towVing  mast  with  dreadful  ornsh 
BiDg9  falling:  Is  the  scene  of  slaughter  o^er? 

Is  tlie  death-cry  lieard  no  more  ? 
Lo  I    where   the  East  a  gliramVing   freckle 

streaks, 
Slow  o*er  the  shadowy  wave  the  grey  dawn 
breaks." 

And  in  the  better  known  poem  of  Hohen- 
linden — 

**  Tis  morn,  bnt  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloods  rolling  dun^ 
Where  furidos  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy." 

A  similar  reply  may  be  made  to  a  further 
criticism  of  Johnson's  on  the  same  passage. 
**  We  cannot  surely,"  he  says,  "  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  horrors  of  a  wretch  about 
to  murder  his  master,  his  friend,  his  -bene- 
factor, who  suspects  that  the  weapon  will 
refuse  its  office,  and  start  back  from  the 
breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate. 
Yet  this  sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name 
of  an  instrument  used  by  butchers  and  cooks 
in  the  meanest  employments.  We  do  not 
immediately  conceive  that  any  crime  of  im- 
portance is  to  be  committed  with  a  knife  ; 
or  who  does  not  at  least,  from  the  long  habit 
of  connecting  a  knife  with  sordid  offices,  feel 
aversion  rather  than  terror?"  It  need 
hardly  be  said  to  those  who  know  anything 
of  our  early  poetry,  that  the  word  knife  is 
employed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  to 
designate  the  instrument  of  a  murderer, 
by  Chaucer,  and  continually  by  Spenser, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  abundant  use  by  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries^  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  It  has,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
appropriateness,  being,  from  its  facilities 
of  concealment,  specially  emploved  in  con- 
nexion with  stealthy  crime,  with  swifb  and 
teacherous  assassination.  Shakespeare  him- 
self speaks  more  than  once  of  "  treason's 
knife,"  "  treason's  secret  knife,"  and  in  Lady 
Macbeth's  terrible  invocation  no  other  word 
could  be  substituted  for  it  without  weaken- 
ing the  effect  of  the  passage.  But  from 
want  of  familiarity  widi  the  truth  and  fresh- 
ness of  our  earlier  poetry,  these,  and  num- 
berless other  simple  and  expressive  terms, 
had  lost  their  special  signincance  even  to 
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the  more  cultivated  readers,  not  only  of 
Johnson's  time,  but  of  the  whole  period  to 
which  he  belonged.  Even  Dry  den,  for  ex- 
ample, seems  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with 
Johnson  in  his  objection  to  the  poetical  use 
of  the  word  knife ^  for  in  remodelling  Shake- 
speare's Troilus  and  Cressida,  he  substitutes 
the  word  sword  for  it,  and  the  change  must 
be  assumed  to  rank  amongst  the  improve- 
ments which  he  claims  to  have  effected  in 
Shakespeare's  language.  In  the  preface  to 
his  revision,  Dryden  says,  "  I  undertook  to 
remove  the  heaps  of  rubbish  with  which 
many  excellent  thoughts  lay  wholly  buried ;" 
adding,  "  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  refined 
his  language,  which  before  was  obsolete." 
The  passages  in  question  are  worth  quoting 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Dry- 
den did  his  work,  and  as  throwing  light  on 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  time,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  foremost  poet  and  critic.  In 
Shakespeare,  Troilus  says  : — 

"  I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love:  thou  answer'st  'She  is  fair, 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart, 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,   her  cheek,  her  gait,  her 

voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  disconrse,  O,  that  her  hand. 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach;    to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  hard,  and  8[)irit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman! — Tbis  thou 

tell'st  me, 
As  true  tliou  tell'st  roe,  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
Bat  saying  thi^,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay^st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 

me, 
The  knife  that  made  it." 

This   exquisite  passage  is  improved  and 
"  refined  "  by  Dryden  as  follows : — 

"  Oh,  Pandaru-s  when  I  tell  thee  I  am  mad 
In  Oressid's  love,  thou  answer^ st  fhe  is  fair ; 
Praisest  her  eyes,  her  stature,  and  her  wit ; 
But  praising  these,  instead  of  oil  and  palm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  wound  her  love  has  given 

me, 
The  sufcird  that  made  it." 

In  Shakespeare  the  two  last  lines  are  a 
grand  personification  of  intense  elemental 
deling,  expressed  in  the  simplest,  most  di- 
rect, and  poignant  words.  According  to  the 
commonplace  poetical  machinery,  Cupid  is 
said  to  pierce  the  susceptible  bosom  with  his 
arrows,  but  this  cold  and  distant  fancy  pales 
before  the  white  heat  of  Troilus'  passion, 
and  love,  transformed  to  a  mortal  foe,  armed 
with  the  murderer's  weapon,  rushes  on  his 
defenceless  victim,  and  with  reiterated  stabs 
gashes  the  suffering  heart.  But  in  Dryden's 
version,  the  whole  force  of  the  conception, 
as  well  as  the  fire  of  the  words,  is  lost,  by 
the  mere  introdaction  of  the  pronoun,  and, 
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the  passion  gone,  the  farther  changes  simply 
reduce  the  concentrated  utterance  of  intense 
emotion  to  a  oonveutioDal  seutiment  clothed 
in  incongruous  phrase.  This  illustrates  the 
process  of  improving  Shakespeare's  diction 
bj  excludiog  common  words  *'  connected  with 
sordid  offices,"  which  found  favour  not  only 
with  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
language  of  real  passion,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  with  Johnson  himself.  At  least,  as 
we  have  seen,  Johnson  unites  with  critics  of 
the  same  age  and  school  in  condemuing  the 
use  of  such  terms.  The  great  critic  was 
indeed  haunted  with  the  notion,  common  to 
many  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  of  refin- 
ing and  fixing  the  language  so  as  finally  to  ex- 
clude all  rustic  and  vulgar  elements  from  the 
authorized  vocabulary  of  the  lettered  and  po- 
lite. Bryden,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  vague 
idea  of  establishing  an  academy  for  this 
purpose,  and  Swift  formally  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  suggesting  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Government,  he  should 
take  the  initiative  in  devising  some  means 
for  "ascertaining  and  fixing  the  language 
/or  evcTj  after  such  alterations  are  made  in 
it  as  shall  be  thought  requisite."  This  no- 
tion of  circumscribing  the  language  within 
some  artificial  boundary  was  indeed  the 
dominant  conception  on  the  subject  of  the 
whole  period,  from  the  days  of  Dry  den,  who 
reigned  at  its  commencement,  to  those  of 
Johnson,  who  saw  its  close,  and  whose  Dic- 
tionary, the  partial  realization  of  his  origin- 
al plan,  was  published  about  the  eighteenth 
eentury. 

Early  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  tide  of  conventional  restriction 
began  almost  imperceptibly  to  turn.  In  the 
works  of  Collins,  Goldsmith,  and  Thomson, 
the  despotic  influences  of  the  town  and 
the  Court  are  somewhat  relaxed,  and  there 
is,  at  least,  a  partial  return  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature — to  the  varied  charm  of  rural 
sights  and  sounds,  and  the  moving  realities 
of  a  more  homely  hunian  experience.  The 
works  of  Percy,  Crabbe.  Cowper,  and  Burns 
fed  the  rising  tide  until  the  fountains  of  the 

freat  deep  were  once  more  broken  up  by  the 
rench  Revolution  following  the  American 
War.  The  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, cold  and  negative  as  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared, had  at  length  done  its  work,  and  a 
work  of  unexpected  magnitude  it  proved  to 
be.  It  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  theories  of 
feudal  privileges  and  divine  right,  which  had 
become  prolific  sources  of  evil;  and  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  despotic  institutions 
that  were  fatal  barriers  to  human  progress, 
until  at  last  they  fell  with  a  <?rash,  and  there 
swept  over  them  the  wild  tumultuous  tide  of 


emancipated  humanity.     These  great  events 
stirred  the  intellect  and  heart,  not  only  of  - 
England  but  of  Europe.    But  one  of  the 
most  striking  effects  on  our  literature  of  this 
moral  upheaval  is  the  exuberance  of  origi- 
nal poetic  genius  that  marked   the  opening 
decades  of  the  present  century.     The  names 
of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  South^,  Cole- 
ridge,   Campbell,  Shelley,     Keats,    not  to 
mention  others  of  equal  rank  though  of  more 
recent  fame,  represent  an  age  of  onginal 
imaginative  power  and  productiveness  second 
only  to  the  Elizabethan.     The  literary  in- 
fluence of  the  profound  reaction  produced 
by   the  critical  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  however  been  often  traced,  and 
in  its  general  outline  is  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  intelligent  readers.     But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
influence  on   the  national  speech    of   this 
great  original  movement  of  the  national  mind, 
has  never  yet  been  carefully  analysed,  and 
only  noticed  at  all  in  a  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect manner.     As  might,  however^  have 
been  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,   the  movement  had  a  direct  and  power- 
ful influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  Ian* 
guage.     The  change  is,  moreover,  well  worth 
detailed  notice,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  deeper  tendencies  and 
characteristics  of  the  modern  period  of  which 
it  is  a  striking  sign  and  index.     Though, 
like  all  natural  developments,  gradual  and 
for  the  most  part  unperceived,  it  neverthe- 
less represents  a  revolution  in  the  resources 
of  literary  and  current  English,  greater  than 
any  that  had  taken  place  since  the  formation 
of  the  language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.     As  the  causes  affecting 
the  national  mind  in  the  two  periods  were 
to  some  extent  similar,  so  there  is  a  likeness 
in  the  effects.     In  both,  the  national  intel- 
lect was  roused  by  the  commanding  impulse 
of  great  public  events,  the   national  neart 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  fresh  interests  and 
more  generous  sympathies,  and  the  national 
imagination  quickened  by  the  exciting  stim- 
ulus of  new  and  glorious  hopes.    But  in  the 
modern  period  the  national  movement  had  a 
wider  sweep,  and  was  naturally  of  a  more 
self-conscious  and  reflective  character.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
dominant   feeling  was  a  national  onej  the 
strong   desire   to  secure  and  maintain  com- 
plete independence, — ^scope  for  the  free  man- 
ifestation of  the  nation's  energies,  and  the 
full  development  of  its  civil  ana  ecclesiasti- 
cal life.     But  at  the  end   of  the  eighteenth 
century,   wider  thoughts    and  sympathies, 
quickened  by  the  stirring  of  new  life  in,  other 
lands   than   our   own,   modified  the  isolated 
conception  of  nationality  that  had  hitherto 
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ruled  the  English  mind  with  tindispated 
sway.  Under  the  liberalizing  stinmius  of 
larger  vital  interests,  the  limited  noticm  of 
nationality,  of  national  welfare  as  an  exelu- 
fiire  end,  broadened,  deepened,  and  expanded 
into  that  of  humanity  at  large.  The  more 
open,  sensitive,  and  eager  minds  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  more  far-seeing  and  reflective, 
were  stirred  with  a  truer  and  more  enlarged 
notion  of  liberty  and  justice  as  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  real  progress  every- 
where. They  were  kindled  to  righteous  in- 
dignation against  bondage  of  every  kind, 
social  and  political,  intellectual  and  spirrt- 
aal,  and  keenly  sympathised  with  the  rising 
struggles  of  long  oppressed  Eni-opean  peo- 
ples to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  hereditary 
despotic  rule,  and  secure  for  themsehes  the 
national  liberty  and  independence  essential 
to  the  development  of  higher  individual 
character  and  progressive  national  life. 

This  new  conception  of  nations  being 
bound  together  by  common  interests  and 
relationships,  soon  enriched  our  own  lan- 
guage with  a  new  word  for  its  expression. 
Colendge  justly  says  that  any  new  word  ex- 
pressing a  fact  or  relationship,  not  expressed 
t)y  any  other  word  in  the  language,  is  a  new 
organ  of  thought;  and  this  is  true  of  the 
term  international^  a  coinage  of  our  own  cen- 
tury, which  aptly  expresses  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  and  operative  conceptions. 
We  are  now  so  ^miliar  with  the  term,  and 
the  idea  it  expresses,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  fully  the  extreme  recentness  of  both. 
Hardly  any  conception  is  however  at  onoe 
more  thoroughly  novel,  and  more  expressive 
of  the  modern  spirit,  than  that  represented 
by  the  term  mtemational.  For  though  the 
word,  it  is  true,  does  not  necessarily  denote 
friendly  interests  atid  relationships,  it  was 
originally  introduced  to  express  them,  and 
since  its  introduction  has  been  largely  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  perception  of  common  interest*  and 
connexions  between  nations  had  risen,  into 
importance,  and  occupied  the  atteiition  of 
public  writers  dnd  speakers,  that  the  want  of 
a  term  to  express  them  was  generally  felt 
or  adequately  supplied.     A  more  advanced 

Ehase  of  the  same  conception  is  expressed 
y  another  word,  wholly  new,  and  less  suit- 
ed, perhaps,  to  the  genids  of  the  language, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  has  already  passed 
into  reputable  use,  and  will,  probably,  on 
account  of  its  cohvenience,  be  ultimately 
adopt^A.  This  is  the  word  $olielarity,  as  in 
the  phrase  ''solidarity  of  the  peoples,**  first 
j[>opularized  by  Kossuth  during  his  visit  to 
this  country  after  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848.  It  is  employed  to  denote 
essential  community  of  interest  and  obliga- 


tion between  nations,  to  express  the  fact  that 
different  peoples,  so  far  from  being,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  traditional  view,  rivals  and  antag- 
onists, are  one  in  the  higher  conditions  of 
welfare  and  progress,  have  common  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and,  as  members  of  the 
same  family,  ought  to  unite  in  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good ;  or,  to  vary 
the  metaphor,  as  soldiers  fighting  under  the 
same  banner  share  together  the  hardships 
and  perils  to  be  encountered  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  common  cause. 

This  expansion  of  social  and  political  in- 
terests had  a  powerful  intellcetual  effect,  and 
helped  directly  to  widen  the  horizon  in  every 
department  of  inquiry,  in  history  and  phi- 
losophy, science  and  literature.  In  pure 
literature  the  effect  was  perhi^  most  imme- 
diialdly  seen  in  the  opening  up  of  fresh  and 
living  sources  of  interest  in  every  depart- 
ment of  imaginative  activity.  The  poets, 
in  particular,  looked  at  nature  and  human 
life  no  longer  through  the  medium  of  books 
a&d  traditional  representations,  or  artificial 
lights  and  conventional  draperies,  but  face 
to  face;  and  in  the  growing  light  and  kind- 
ling rapture  of  that  open  vision,  the  whole 
universe  of  life,  including  its  most  familiar 
objects  and  experiences,  was  completely 
transfigured.  The  obscuring  veil  of  custom 
was  rent,  the  indurating  scales  of  indiffer- 
ence fell  away,  and  this  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,  o'ercanopied  with  this  majestical  roof, 
"  fretted  with  golden  fire,"  and  peopled  by 
this  quintessence  of  breathing  dust,  so  noble 
in  reason  and  infinite  in  faculty,  appeared 
once  more,  as  it  ever  does  to  the  purified 
and  observant  eye,  in  all  the  dewy  freshness 
and  beauty  of  a  new  creation.  The  multi- 
tude of  new  thoughts  and  feelings  and  ex- 
periences arising  &om  this  quickened  crea- 
tive activity  of  the  intellect,  imagination, 
and  affections,  demanded  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  a  new  vehicle  for  their  full  and  appro- 
priate expression.  The  limited  vocabulary 
of  the  satirical  and  didactic  poetry-  of  the 
eighteenth  centory  was,  in  fact,  almost  ludi- 
crously inadequate  to  the  larger  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  lyrical,  descriptive,  and 
dramatic  poets  of  the  nineteenth.  Some  of 
its  more  conventional  elements  were  more- 
over unsuitable  from  their  artificial  charac- 
ter. Hence  Wordsworth's  vigorous  protest 
against  *^  what  is  usually  called  poetical  dic- 
tion," Uie  adulterated  phraseology  arising 
from  a  lavish  but  wholly  mechanical  use  of 
figures  of  q>eech  and  sterotyped  metaphor- 
ical phrases,  as  simply  a  hindrance  and  a 
snare  to  the  true  poet  of  nature.  Throwing 
aside  this  useless  lumber,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  and  natural  school  of  poetry 
sought  in  all  dirdotions,  wherever  4hey  coul^ 
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be  found,  tho  materials  of  a  more  simple  and 
expressive,  as  well  as  of  a  more  rich,  copious, 
and  varied  imaginative  diction.  Some,  like 
Wordi^worth  and  Soutbej,  recalled  to  poet- 
ical use  the  homely  but  significant  terms 
belonging  to  the  dialect  of  rustio  and  com- 
mon life.  Others,  like  Coleridge  and  Keats, 
passing  over  the  uncongenial  school  of  the 
previous  century,  betook  themselves  to  the 
living  study  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  es- 
pecially Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and  in 
their  own  writings  recalled  to  use  many  pic- 
turesque expressions  belonging  to  that  noble 
school.  Others,  like  Scott,  and  even  Byron, 
roamed  at  will  amongst  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  past,  visiting  the  byways  as 
well  as  the  highways  of  its  poetic  literature, 
and  enriching  their  vocabulary  from  various 
sources,  but  especially  from  the  fiigitive 
lyrical  and  ballad  poetry  north  and  south  of 
the  Tweed.  The  modern  lyrical  poets, 
Burns  and  the  £ltrick  Shepherd,  and  a 
number  of  less  distioeuished  bards,  such  as 
Leyden,  Bowles,  and  Glare,  Beattie,  Graham, 
and  Wilson,  fed  their  poetical  feeling  from 
the  same  living  springs^  and  helped  in  the 
same  way  to  vitalise  the  vehicle  of  their 
poetic  art.  From  these  various  sources 
large  additions  to  the  plastic  medium  of 
poetry  were  gradually  made ;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  a  stream  of  expres- 
sive words  from  the  older  language  of  feeling 
.and  imagination  passed  into  our  curroit 
speech.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  een^ 
tury,  this  process  of  enriching  the  language 
by  recalling  to  use  its  neglected  stores  of 
expressive  diction  has  been  carried  still  fur- 
ther by  a  new  generation  of  poets  and  writers 
of  fiction.  This  important  work  of  a  re- 
flective expansion  is  still  actively  going  for- 
ward, and  as  the  result  of  it  we  have  now  in 
use  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  words 
that  were  neglected  or  unknown  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
late  Professor  Craik,  for  example,  who  was 
on  many  grounds  well  entitled  to  speak  on 
such  a  question,  says,  in  discussing  this  very 
subject  and  period — the  diction  of  the  last 
half-century — that  when  a  word  has,  from 
whatever  cause,  dropped  out  of  use,  it  seems 
**  nearly  as  impossible  to  recall  it  to  a  really 
living  and  working  condition  as  to  raise  the 
dead  in  any  other  case."  And  he  concludes 
with  the  broad  statement  that  '*  very  little  of 
genuine  revivification  has  ever  been  accom- 
plishjBd  in  human  speech ;"  adding,  "  You 
will  sooner  introduce  into  a  language  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  new  words  than  you  will 
r&-e9t0/>li9h  in  the  general  aeoepUmce  ten  old  ones 
that  have  been  sometime  thrown  atide.^^  What 
is  here  suggested  with  regard  to  the  ease 
with  which  new  words  are  jntroduocd  is  no 


doubt  true.  During  the  last  half-century 
our  vocabulary  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  vast  number  of  new  words  and 
frebh  forms.  In  particular,  the  inherent  vi- 
tality of  the  language  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  formation  of  a  number  of  new  and 
expressive  compounds  that  have  already  pass- 
ed into  general  use,  and  enriched  the  re- 
sources of  literary  and  current  English. 
But  the  largest  additions  of  all  have  been 
made  from  the  very  sources  which  Professor 
Craik  regards  as  least  likely  to  furnish  any, — 
the  nervous  diction  of  older  thinkers  and 
poets.  We  venture  to  say,  as  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  careful  and  prolonged  study  of 
the  materials  essential  to  a  judgment  on  the 
question,  that  the  words  from  this  source — 
from  the  more  archaic  and. obsolescent  ele- 
ment of  the  language— added  to  the  vocabu- 
lary during  the  present  century,  must  be 
numbered  not  by  tens  but  by  hundreds,  if 
not  by  tens  of  hundreds.  This  is  a  sweep- 
ing assertion,  but  it  admits  of  detailed  and 
rigorous  proof  The  details  of  this  proof, 
however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comprise 
even  in  outline  within  the  already  exhausted 
space  of  the  present  article,  and  they  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
paper. 


Akt;  lY. --Annals  of  St,  PauPs  CathedraL 
By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  St.  PauPs.  London:  Murray. 
1868. 

In  welcoming  this  last  fruit  of  a  noble  tree^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  look  back  over  the 
older  memorials  of  the  author ^s  long  and 
distinguished  labours.  Born  early  in  1791, 
the  son  of  a  Court  physician,  who  "  was  ho* 
noured  during  his  professional  career,^'  as 
his  son  was  happy  to  commemorate, ''  by  the 
distinguished  favour  of*'  his  sovereign,'"  Mil* 
man  exgoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  culture 
which  England  then  oould  furnish,  under 
Dr.  Bumey  and  at  Eton  and  at  Oxfords 
His  reputation  dates  from  a  time  when  the 
present  leaders  of  thought  had  not  begun 
their  course,  and  recalls  or  anticipates  the 
age  of  many  who  have  passed  away  before 
him  full  of  honour.  He  records  with  some 
emotion  that  Ileber  was  his  ^'  early  friend  ** 
(p.  488) ;  and  he  contributed  to  Heber^s 
Hymnal  some  of  its  most  cherished  and 
familiar  pieces.    It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since 


*  Dedication  of  lfilman*8  Bftinptoa  Leoturts  to 
George  lY.,  1B37. 
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bis  longer  poemR  were  attaining  tbe  highest 
point  of  their  popalaritj.  Dr.  Newman,  his 
junior  by  nine  or  ten  years,  looked  up  to 
him  in  his  youth  as  '^  a  rising  man  of  brilliant 
reputation."*  In  the  Oxford  class-list  his 
name  stands  next  to  that  of  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
In  the  prize-list  it  is  surrounded  by  such 
names  as  those  of  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridse,  Lord 
Derby  (eight  years  his  junior),  Whately, 
Keble,  Arnold,  and  Hampden.  His  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  furnished  illustrations  for 
Archbishop  Whately's  Rhetoric^  He  held 
the  chair  of  Poetry  before  Mr.  Keble.  His 
Annals  of  St.  FauPs  are  full  of  recollections 
which  caiTy  us  back  among  scenes  and  per- 
sons now  belonging  to  history.  He  was 
confirmed  at  Eton  by  Pretyman,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincobi  (p.  472).  The  ''  inefface- 
able memory''  of  the  voice  of  Bishop 
Per  tens  dwells  on  his  car  **  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  seventy  years"  (p.  468).  He 
**  heard,  or  fancied  that"  he  "  heard,  the  low 
wail  of  the  sailors  ^  who  bore  the  body  of 
Nelson  to  his  grave  (p.  485).  The  name  of 
Hallam  is  "  dear  to  "  him,  "  from  long  rev- 
erential friendship  "  (p.  491).  Tet  no  man 
ever  kept  up  to  the  last  a  more  living  con- 
nexion with  every  passing  movement  of  the 
intellect ;  so  that  all  men  felt  him  to  belong 
to  the  present  by  sympathy  and  interest,  as 
fully  as  in  memory  and  reputation  he  be- 
longed to  the  past.  And  whatever  he  did 
was  well  done,  and  was  crowned  with  appro- 
priate success.  His  clerical  life  was  full  and 
prosperous,  from  his  Reading  vicarage, 
through  a  canonry  of  Westminster  and  the 
rectory  of  St.  Margaret^s,  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  PauFs.  But  his  earlier  Oxford  life  was 
equally  complete  and  rounded.  A  first  class, 
when  a  first  class  was  a  very  high  distinc- 
tion, every  one  of  the  four  great  annual 
prizes,  a  fellowship,  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
and  the  Poetry  professorihip,  together  form 
an  outline  of  an  Oxford  career  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Dean  Stanley  calls 
his  Newdigate  *'*'  the  most  perfect  of  all  Ox- 
ford prize-poems ; ''  and  Dean  Stanley  him- 
self wrote  a  Newdigate,  which  a  third  illus- 
trious winner  of  that  prize.  Professor  Wil- 
son, called  "  the  best  prize-poem  since  He- 
ber's  ^Palestine.'  "{  These  four  names,  He- 
bor,  Wilson,  Milman,-  and  Stanley,  are  about 
the  brightest  in  the  series  of  the  Newdigate 
prizemen,  and  Milman  stands  out  as,  upon 
the  whole,  the  foremost  of  the  four. 

But  beyond  all  this,  Dean  Milman  was  a 

*  Apologia^  p.  76, 

f  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  269  «e^;  Wha4elcy*8  iZAtf- 
twic^  p.  461,  ed.  1846.  Ck>mpare  History  of  QhrU- 
iianity,  1.428,  note,  cd.  1S6S. 

X  iitMiiUuCt  Magazine,  Jan.  1869,  p.  168 ;  Black- 
tooo(2*t  Maganne^  Oct.  1837,  p.  566. 


rare  instance  of  that  kind  of  growth  which 
widens  and  strengthens  with  its  stature; 
carries  up  breadth,  as  we  may  say,  along  with 
height,  so  that  his  end  was  even  greater  than 
the  promise  ef  his  outset.  Excepting  the 
few  hymns  to  which  we  have  referred,  his 
poetry  has  already  passed  away  from  the  ear 
and  memory  of  the  nation.  Excepting,  and- 
scaroely  excepting,  one  or  two  passages,  his 
Bampton  Lectures  are  forgotten.*  His  ear- 
liest historical  work  was  an  anonymous  con- 
tribution to  the  unpretending  series  of  the 
Family  Library ;  and  the  outcry  raised  by 
the  novelties  of  its  style  and  mods  of  inter- 
pretation was  not  kept  in  check  by  any  spe- 
cial signs  of  massiTC  strength  about  the 
workmanship.  No  one  could  have  foreseen 
that  it  would  have  formed  the  prelude, 
through  an  intermediate  publication  of  mixed 
character,  to  a  production  like  the  HiUory 
of  Latin  ChrUtianUy,  a  book  of  grand  pro- 
portions and  comprehensive  scope ;  a  book . 
which  soars  above  its  rivals  (if  indeed  ili  has 
any  in  English)  like  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs 
above  the  London  churches ;  a  book  which 
must  always  be  counted  among  the  few  works 
holding  the  highest  rank  as  masterpieces  of 
the  English  tongue. 

Eminent  as  he  was,  alike  as  poet,  scholar, 
essayist,  and  preacher,  it  is  as  historian  that 
he  fills  the  largest  space  in  our  literature, 
and  will  secure  the  most  enduring  place 
among  great  writers.  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  distinct  place  unoccupied,  and 
to  occupy  it  with  a  completeness  which  has 
made  him  its  master.  If  Oibbon  first  built 
a  strong  bridge  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  world,  compacting  into  that  stately 
fabrio  all  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  in- 
formation which  had  survived  the  deluge  of 
barbarian  inroads,  Milman  raised  another 
structure  of  scarcely  less  imposing  grandeur, 
— to  trace  the  human  aspects  of  Church  his- 
tory through  the  long  period  of  its  greatest 
splendour,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  strong 
practical  energy  of  the  Latin  race  from  the 
point  to  which  it  had  been  advanced  by  the 
more  speculative  Greek  intellect.  A  third 
task  still  awaits  its  architect,  but  Milman 
foreshadowed  its  place  and  its  plan, — a  his- 
tory of  Ohristianity  as  it  was  shaped  at  a 
later  date  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
tho  Teutonic  races,  to  form  a  platfbrm  for 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

The  Annals  of  SL  FauTSi  with  their  nar- 
rower subject  and  their  nearer  interests, 
formed  an  appropriate  work  for  his  old  age. 
Never  did  he  write  a  more  attractive  vol- 
ume; but  his  editors  are  surely  to  blame 

•  We  observe,  however,  an  insttince  of  rcfenmce 
to  them  in  a  recent  work.  Dr.  Roberts'  DiscuMtionM 
on  the  QospeUy  1864,  pp.  10,  24. 
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for  the  state  in  which  it  is  published.  The 
book  is  everywhere  disfigured  bj  errors  of 
the  press,  to  an  extent  which  the  loug  list 
of  errata  by  no  means  covers.'*'  We  should 
gladly  make  excuses  for  broken  sentences, 
niiscopied  dates,  and  small  confusions  between 
one  name  and  another,  rather  than  have 
wished  to  task  the  eye  of  the  venerable  au- 
thor by  imposing  on  him  the  tedium  of  re- 
vision. But  surely  ho  had  relatives  who 
should  have  found  a  pleasure  in  discharging 
so  pious  a  duty.  A  young  man's  memory 
could  not  fail  to  supply  the  lapses  into  which 
an  old  man^s  memory,  however  wonderful, 
would  sometimes  fall.  Here  is  an  instance, 
or  rather  two  instances  together : — 

*»The  wiser  defender  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Richard  Hooker  (Itoish  that  I  eould  fini 
the  name  of  HooJcer  among  the  preachers  at  the 
OroM  or  in  the  Oathedral),  had  not  yet  come 
forward ;  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  appeared 
in  1594.  Bicbard  BancToft  rose  to  London  and 
to  Canterbury;  Richard  Hooker  died  Master  of 
the  Temple'^  (p.  303). 

To  use  his  own  phrase  (p.  81),  the  Dean 
is  not  well  up  in  his  Walton.  Within  a 
very  few  pages  he  refers  to  "  those  charming 
popular  biographies  by  Isaak  Walton,  which 
will  last  as  long  as  English  literature  lasts" 
(p.  323).  How  could  author  or  editor  forget 
that  curious  narrative  in  one  of  those  bio- 

fraphies,  which  tells  how  Hooker  went  to 
london  "  to  preach  at  Si  FauVe  Cross ;"  how 
he  stayed  at  "  the  Shuoammite's  house," 
with  the  unlucky  sequel  of  his  visit;  how 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  among  his  hear- 
ers ;  and  how  **  the  justifying  of  his  doc- 
trine did  not  prove  of  so  bad  consequence, 
as  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Churchman's  curing 
him  of  his  late  distemper  and  cold'^l  For 
the  other  pointy  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Hooker  left  the  Temple  for  the  seclusion  of 
a  country  parsonage  several  years  before  his 
death, — a  correction  which  would  even 
strengthen  the  argument  of  the  passage. 

Considering  the  grounds  of  Dean  Mil- 
man's  chief  claims  to  distinction,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  his  main  interest  turns  on 
the  more  lettered  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.     There  were  other 

•  e,  g.^  p.  168,  for  "it  ivas  oreriooked"  read  "it 
overlooked;''  p.  286,  for  "Gulls'  Handbook"  read 
"GuU*8  Hornbook,"  etc.,  etc.  Manj  other  errors 
have  been  already  pointed  out  elsewhere.  But  for 
one  80-caIIed  "  slip'*  which  has  been  charged  a<^inst 
the  book  the  criiic  who  complains  is  himself  re- 
sponsible. Dean  Milman  has  been  accnscd  of  calling 
Waller  "the  best  of  poets,"  p.  S42.  The  words  ore 
a  quotation  from  Denham^s  verses  inserted  just  be- 
fore, and  they  ought  to  liave  been  distinguished  by 
quotation  marks.     The  irony  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

t  Keble's  Hooker,  Life  by  Walton,  pp  22, 23  cd., 
1841.  "  That  which  I  taught  was  at  Paul's  Cross." 
— ^Hooker,  Answer  to  Travers,  Works^  iii,  676. 


Deans  for  whom  he  shows  much  less  respect 
As  for  the  Canons,  a  most  important  element 
in  that  great  corporation,  he  tells  us  very 
little  about  them  individually,  except  when 
he  passes  a  strong  condemnation  on  their 
behaviour  towards  their  illustrious  architect. 
We  begin  by  quoting  a  few  passages  in  which 
he  gives  expression  to  his  personal  prcdileo* 
tions  and  antipathies : — 

'*  Ra^olph  de  Diceto  bailtthe  Deanery  of  St. 
Paurs,  inhabited  after  him  by  many  men  of  let- 
ters; before  the  Reformation  by  the  ndmirable 
Oolet,  who  may  compensate  for  roony  names; 
after  the  Keformation,  by  Alexander  Nowell, 
Donne,  Snncrofb,  who  rebuilt  the  mansion  after 
the  fire,  StiHinjifleet,  Tillotson,  W.  Sherlock, 
Sutler,  Seeker,  Newton,  Van  Mildert,  Oople- 
stone  [read  Oopleston].  As  a  lover  of  letter*,  I 
might  perhaps  without  presumption  add  another 
name"  (p.  89). 

^^  According  to  the  theory  of  Colet  (strange 
that  the  Dean  of  8t.  Paurs  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  find  the  views  which 
he  hns  long  held  so  nearly  anticipated  by  the 
Dean  of  the  sixteenth),"  etc.  (p.  116). 

•*  The  Dean  of  St.  PauFs  of  the  present  (?ay 
thanks  God  that  he  is  spared  such  tritds  as  leave 
a  blot,  at  all  events  a  dark  suspicion,  on  the 
fame  of  his  pious  and  learned  predecessor,"  viz., 
Nowell,  in  his  conference  with  Campian  (p. 
308). 

"  Donne  is  the  only  Dean  of  St.  Paul'?,  till  a 
very  late  successor,  who  was  guilty  of  poetry" 
(p.  824). 

**In  this  respect  alone,  lam  not  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  clerical  forefathers.  Witli  all 
my  admiration  of  [Wren's]  first  design,  I  can- 
not regret  the  prolongation  of  the  nnve,  or  its 
expansion  into  the  Latin  Cross"  (p.  403).  For 
their  conduct  to  Wren  "I  would  willingly  draw 
a  veil  over  the  shame  of  my  predecessors;  but 
the  inexorable  doty  of  the  historian  forbids  all 
disguise,  all  reticence"  (p486).  **My  Etonian 
reverence  for  the  good  provost  (Godolphin)  will 
hardly  mitigate  my  strong  reprobation  of  his 
conduct  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  while  Dean  of 
St.  PauPs  (p.458). 

It  might  console  the  shades  of  those  whom 
he  has  neglected  to  note,  that  he  thinks  just 
as  little  of  many  of  the  Bishops  of  London, 
who  pass  across  his  page  like  the  figures  of 
a  pageant,  or  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream, 
which  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart :'' — 

''We  have  a  long  barren  list  of  Teutonic 
names  of  Bishops,  barbarously  Latinized,  not 
one  of  whom  has  left  his  mark  in  history,  or 
even  in  legend.  St  Dunstan  alone  passes  over 
the  throne  of  London  on  his  way  to  Canter- 
bury. .  .  .  The  Irst  of  deans  is  even  more 
dreary,  obscure,  and  impeifect;  a  few  Saxon- 
sounding  names,  and  no  m«>re"  (p.  12). 

"Robert  [read  Richard]  de  Belmeis,'*  the 
second  of  that  name,  "  was  bishop  for  ten  si- 
lent years"  (p.  28). 

"  During  the  sixty  years  of  the  thirtcontli 
[fourteenth]  century,'*  1804-18C4,  '*  seven  bish- 
ops passed  over  the  see  of  London,"  of  whom 
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**  hardly  ODO  has  left  his   mark  ia  history^' 
(p.  69). 

"  Alter  the  long  episcopate  of  Thomas  Kemp 
followed  a  rapid  line  of  prelates,  mostly  undis- 
tinguished, and  who  passed  over  the  throne  of 
London  to  higher  places"  (p.  111). 

**  The  majestic  figure  of  Wolsey  passes,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  over  the  pavement  of 
St.  Paul's  (p  175).  (Mentioned  as  if  by  way  of 
contrast) 

**  The  Bishops  of  London  during  the  reign  of 
Idling  James  i.  (with  two  exceptions)  were  not 
men  of  great  dtstinction  even  in  their  own 
day"  (pp.  315,  319). 

**  Before  the  Elizabethan  Reformation,  the 
Deans  of  St.  Paul's  (with  three  exceptions) 
.  .  ;  left  no  mark  on  their  age,  and  have  sunk 
into  oblivion"  (p.  822). 

"  Of  the  eight  bishops  who  filled  the  see  of 
London  daring  the  eighteenth  century,  three 
only  have  left  a  name.  .  .  .  The  rest  were  de- 
cent, worthy  prelates,  and  from  their  quiet 
thrones  have  sunk  into  quiet  oblivion"  (p.  456). 
^  "  There  was  then  (1Y6 1-1777)  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  decent  prelates,  who  no  doubt  discharg- 
ed their  functions  with  qniet  dignity,  and  lived 
their  Llameless  lives  in  respect  and  in  esteem" 
(p.  454). 

A  leading  charm  in  all  Dean  Milman's 
writings,  is  their  chastened  humour  and 
urbanity;  and  especially  the  gentle  irony 
through  which  he  suggests  a  regret  or  disap- 
probation which  ho  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
press : — 

'*Dr.  Hampden,  who  .  .  ,  promised  to  be 
the  English  liistorian  of  this  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  has  tunh 
into  a  quiet  hisJiop'^  (Hist,  Lat,  C,  ix.  101,  note, 
ed.  1864). 

"I  have  read  the  splendid  quarto  volume  of 
M,  Carle,  HUtoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Bcrits  de  S, 
Thomas  d^Aquin,  of  which  I  much  admire  the 
— type^  (ib.  187,  note). 

**  Bishop  Fitz  James  had  watched  with  keen 
jealousy  all  Oolet's  proceedings,  and  with  still 
gathering  alarm  at  the  populaiity  of  the  Dean. 
The  Bishop  reposed  in  pleasimt  indolence  at 
Fulhfim  (except  for  an  occasional  persecution''^) 
St,  Faul\  p.  121).  He  had  just  before  called 
Jitz  James  "  one  of  those  hi^h-born  church- 
men, pwewZy  ignorant  and  conscientiously  blind, 
with  whom  a  hair's -breadth  deviation  from  es- 
tablished usage  and  opinion  is  insolence,  sin, 
worse  than  sin — Jieresy^^  (p.  120). 

**  Many  causes    conspired  to  break  up  this 
magnificent  theory  of  cathedral  worship.  .  . 
Throughout  the  good  old  rule  prevailed,  that 
there  should  be  one  to  perform  the  duty  while 
the  other  secured  the  emoluments"  (p.  184). 

King  John  of  France  "gave  the  Dean  five 
florin  nobles,  of  which  the  petty  canon  ofiioiat- 
ing  had  his  share.  What  snare  we  are  not  toW^ 
(p.  152). 

'^  It  appears  that  the  audacious  vergers  and 
bell-i  ingers  of  the  Cathedral  had  the  evil  habit 
of  appropriat:ng  to  themselves  the  countless 
wax  lights  and  tapers,  after  they  had  burned 
long  enough  on  the  shrines  and  tombs.  The 
Dean  and  Oanons  put  an  end  to  this  godless 


profit  of  their  servants,  and  ordered  the  ex- 
tinguished lights  to  be  carried  to  a  room  under 
the  chapter  house,  and  there  melted  for  the 
hen^to/the  Bean  and  Besidentiarics^^  (p.  154). 

*^  The  whole  body  of  St.  Mellitus,  of  which 
the  Cathedral  once  boasted,  seems  to  have 
dwindled  down  to  his  two  arms,  one  large  and 
one  smair^  (p.  155). 

**  The  Ritualist  of  our  day  may  read  in  Dug- 
dale — if  he  can  read  for  tears  of  fcmd  but  vain 
regret — the  pages  which  recount  the  gorgeous 
rube?,"etc.  (p.  229). 

Granting  that  every  side  should  be  well 
represented  in  the  conflict  of  opinion,  it  is 
every  way  a  gain  that  the  party  of  progress 
and  freedom  should  have  had  a  representa- 
tive like  Milman,  the  graces  of  whose  style 
had  a  tendency  to  deprive  opposition  of  its 
sting.  Vehement  as  ho  sometimes  was  in 
condemning  past  abuses,  yet  when  dealing 
with  the  more  exciting  topics  of  existing 
controversies,  his  style  more  commonly  ex- 
emplified the  balanced  judgment,  which  was 
free  from  the  impatience  and  precipitancy  by 
which  popular  verdicts  are  too  often  de- 
graded. It  is  the  danger  of  popular  leaders 
to  be  irritable  and  captious ;  sometimes  over- 
eager, — sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
cold  and  unsympathizing.  Dean  Milman 
showed  no  wish  to  lead  at  all.  But  when- 
ever his  position  and  pronounced  opinions 
forced  him  to  the  front,  ho  brought  a  temper 
to  the  contest  which  seemed  all  but  faultless. 
He  always  declared  himself  to  be  peculiarly 
averse  to  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He 
shows  it  by  waiving  off  disputed  questions 
with  a  courteous  smile,  rather  than  an  eager 
contradiction.  As  one  might  say,  he  rather 
botes  oiit  an  opponent,  than  dismisses  him 
with  rude  decision.  Thus  he  had  no  love  for 
"  the  sterile  debates  of  Convocation"  (p. 
289),  which  he  shows  by  saying  that  "  St. 
PauPs  acquiesces,  with  more  than  submission^ 
in  the  loss  of  her  ancient  dignity,*'  by  its 
removal  to  Westminster  (p.  179).  He  has 
as  little  belief  in  the  value  of  its  censorial 
judgments ;  so  he  remarks,  on  the  condem- 
nation passed  upon  a  book  of  Bishop  Hare's, 
that  '4t  must  be  supposed  that  the  censure 
of  Convocation  had  the  samo  effect  then  as 
now.  The  copy  of  the  obnoxious  work  now 
before  me  is  of  the  ninth  edition^^  (p.  459.) 
We  may  observe,  throughout  his  notices  of 
the  Reformation,  how  quickly  his  temper  re- 
sumes its  habitual  balance,  after  it  has  been 
stirred  by  the  excesses  of  either  party.  **  The 
worst  enemies  of  the  Reformation  were,"  he 
says,  "the  Reformers"  (p.  220).  Yet  «if 
the  Reformers  saw  not  how  or  where  to  draw 
the  fine  and  floating  and  long  obscured  line 
between  religion  and  superstition,  who  shall 
dare  to  arraign  them  ?  "  (p.  231.)  On  one 
side,  again,  let  us  not  transfer  the  blame  for 
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a  hateful  policy  to  the  present  Eoman*  Cath- 
olics ;  "  they  have  a  right  to  cast  off  the  ter* 
rible  heritage  bequeathed  to  thepi  by  darker 
ages"  (p.  295).  On  another  side,  let  us  not 
*•  avouch"  too  readily  "  Mr.  Buckle's  dismal 
view  of  the  religion  of  Scotland ;"  though 
**  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  darker 
part,"  he  "  deliberately  closed  his  eyes  to  all 
its  better  influences"  (p.  269,  note).  He 
kindles  into  enthusiasm  when  he  speaks  of 
the  advantages  which  have  flowed  from  the 
Royal  supremacy  in  England,  pointing  out 
with  gratitude  how  "  it  has  saved"  the  Eng- 
lish Church  "from  sacerdotalism  in  bom 
its  forms,"  as  well  from  episcopal  as  from 
presbyterian  Hildebrandism ;  how  it  ''has 
settled  down  into  the  supremacy  of  law — law 
administered  by  ermine,  not  by  lawn,  by 
dispassionate  judges,  by  a  national  court  of 
justice ;  not  by  a  synod  of  Bishops  and  a 
clamorous  Convocation"  (p.  269). 

But  we  are  diverging  too  soon  from  the 
consideration  of  his  style,  with  its  peculiari- 
ties, which  invite  further  comment  before  we 
pass  to  deeper  questions.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  it  with  the  style  of  Gibbon,  on 
whose  pages  he  was  long  and  usefully  em- 
ployed as  commentator,  before  he  happily 
assumed  the  position  of  an  equal.  He 
seemed  to  catch  a  reflection  from  the  mind 
with  which  he  was  so  long  in  contact; 
though  indeed  his  varied  sympathies  have 
veined  his  pages  with  reminiscences  of  many 
other  writers.  When  he  tells  us»  for  in- 
stance, that  Edmund  Rich  fled  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  ended  by 
'^sinking  into  a  sainV*  (p.  47),  we  are  re- 
minded of  Byron's  line,  "  Tne  hero  sunk 
into  the  king."  When  he  speaks  of  the 
"  dreary  November  day"  on  which  a  Coun- 
cil gathered  at  St.  Paul's  (p.  49),  or  of  "  the 
dull,  dubious  light  of  a  November  day"  (p. 
492),  we  suspect,  perhaps  more  doubtfully, 
an  echo  from  the  stvle  of  Mr.  Froude  (e,g.^ 
E.  R  vi.  283-7).  It  would  be  easy  to  pick 
out  sentences  which  are  tinged  with  the  pe- 
culiar rhetoric  of  Lord  Macaulay.  But 
Gibbon  is  the  writer  to  whom,  in  this  as  in 
many  other  respects,  he  bears  the  closest  re- 
lation. Not  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a 
servile  imitator.  His  burnished  paragraphs, 
hb  mases  of  parenthetical  clauses,  his  com- 
plex constructions,  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
Hisstyle  is  less  monotonous  than  that  of  Gib- 
bon. His  rhetoric  is  in  general  as  much  more 
flexible  as  his  tone  is  invariably  more  pure. 

It  was  Gibbon's  favourite  habit  to  cast  his 
epigrams  into  the  form  of  triplets;  as  in 
the  familiar  instance  where  he  says  that 
« tho  various  modes  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  world  were  all  eonsid- 
•erod  as  equalhj  true^  by  the  philosopher  as 


equally  fake,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally 
iuefiiP^  (i.  165,  ed.  1854).  Compare  the 
following  sentence  of  Dean  Milman'a: — 
'^  The  sins  of  the  citizens  of  London  must 
have  been  mrprmtigly  lights  the  penances 
sttrprmnglg  easy,  or  their  faith  aurpriswgly 
toeakf  if  from  this  time  the  cathedral  was 
wanting  in  ample  and  copious  support"  {SL 
PauPSf  p.  160).  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide from  the  isolated  quotations,  whether 
Gibbon  or  Milman  wrote  such  sentences  as 
the  following : — **  I  believe  in  the  columns, 
I  doubt  the  inscription,  and  I  reject  the  ped- 
igree" (Gibbon,  v.  121,  note).  "  The  past 
he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to 
dread"  (vi.  23).  "  The  rector  of  Honiton 
has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  more 
industry  than  criticism"  (vii.  350,  note). 
Froissart  '^read  little,  inquired  much,  and 
believed  all"  (viii.,  32,  note.)  Wo.  often 
find  sentences  as  terse  in  Milman : — "  Faith 
makes  martyrs;  fanaticism  makes  martyrs ; 
logic  makes  none"  {SI,  FauPe^  p.  96).  But 
as  a  general  rule  they  arc  lengthier  and  less 
condensed  in  their  construction.  **  The  sloWf 
perhaps  not  jet  complete,  certainly  not  gene^ 
ral,  development  of  a  rational  and  intelleo* 
tual  religion"  (Hist,  Chriat.y  i.  47.  "Now 
what  was  the  clear,  I  may  say  the  manifeH, 
1  may  almost  say  the  declared  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  framers  of  our  Articles?" 
{B-aser,  March,  1865,  p.  274.)  '*  Men  have 
begun  to  douhty  men  are  under  the  incapacity 
of  believing,  men  have  ceased  to  believe,  the 
absolutely  indispensable  necessity  of  the  in- 
tervention of  any  one  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures between  themselves  and  the  mercy  of 
God"  (Hist.  Lat.  Christ,,  ix.  364). 

Here  is  a  different  kind  of  sentence,  cast 
in  another  of  Gibbon's  familiar  moulds : — 
"  The  productiveness  of  the  shrine  may  ac- 
count for  the  richness  and  vitality  of  the 
legend.  The  legend  no  doubt  fostered  the 
unfailing  opulence  of  the  shrine"  {St,  FauVs, 
p.  12).  Compare  Gibbon  : — "  Persuasion 
is  the  resource  of  the  feeble,  and  the  feeble 
can  seldom  persuade"  (viii.  147).  And 
compare  Macauley,  passim  ;  e.g. : — ^**  The  er* 
ror  of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and 
the  error  of  judging  the  past  by  the  present" 
{H,  E,  ii.  236).  He  followed  Gibbon  also 
in  many  of  his  Latinisms,  sometimes  of  word 
and  sometimes  of  construction ;  in  his  inver- 
sions of  clauses  so  ill  suited  to  the  genius 
of  a  comparatively  uninflected  language; 
and  especially  in  his  omission  of  conjuno- 
tions  in  enumerations  of  particulars — a  hab- 
it which  grew  on  Milman,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  his  later  writings,  and  produced  some- 
thing of  the  unpleasant  effect  of  a  mannerism. 

In  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
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itu^s  he  describes  his  mode  of  composition 
thus : — "  It  has  always  been  my  practice  to 
oast  a  loDg  paragraph  in  a  single  mould,  to 
try  it  by  my  ear,  to  deposit  it  in  my  memo- 
ry, bat  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  pen  till 
I  had  given  the  last  polish  to  my  work " 
(p.  104).  We  have  not  vet  been  favoured 
with  Dean  Milman's  autobiography,  if  it  ex- 
ists, and  we  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  his  literary  habits ;  but  so  far  as  the 
paragraphs  themselves  are  evidence,  we 
should  conclude  that  in  writing  them  out  he 
departed  widely  from  .Gibbon's  example,  un- 
less his  ear  was  set  to  an  unusual  rhythm. 
He  rather  gives  the  impression  of  one  who 
crowds  in  his  thoughts  and  facts  as  he  is 
writing,  or  who  even  interlines  them  after 
his  sentences  are  .finished.  The  following  is 
no  unusual  instance  of  the  mode  in  which 
his  data  are  packed  together  by  parentheses  : 
— **  On  the  trial  of  Rogers  in  St.  Mary  Ov- 
ery  (Southwark),  (he  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Newgate),Gardiner  the  Chancellor  (South- 
wark was  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester)  began  the  examination  with  the 
ijuestion  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  "  (p.  242). 
He  intercalates  in  the  same  way  even  in  his 
shorte&t  sentences: — ^''In  1696  (he  was  horn 
m  1573)  Donne  embarked  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Spain  "  (p.  324). 
"  Their  attachment  {a  secret  marriage  took 
place)  endured  to  the  end  of  their  lives  "(*^*) 
We  might  copy  from  these  Annals  of  8L 
PauVs  complex  examples  which  sometimes 
fill  a  whole  entangled  paragraph ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  more  exag- 
gerated specimens  would  have  been  smoothed 
out  on  the  revision  of  the  press. 

Let  us  note  yet  one  other  minor  character- 
istic,— the  way  in  which,  like  an  energetic 
speaker,  ho  repeats  a  word  again  and  again, 
with  emphatic  additions,  till  he  has  succeeded 
in  driving  it  home  upon  the  hearer : — **Oolet 
and  Erasmus  were  in  some  respects  closely 
kindred: '' — the  word  is  repeated  at  the  head 
of  at  least  six  fervid  sentences.  Amongst 
other  things  they  were  ^'  kindred  in  their 
contempt  for  that  grovelling  superstition 
which,  especially  under  the  countless  degen- 
erate, ignorant^  obstinate,  arrogantly  ignorant 
monks  and  friars,  had  suffocated  the  higher 
truths  of  religion  "  (p.  112).  Savonarola 
was  ^'  a  monk^  an  impassioned  tnonk^  an  Ital- 
ian visionary  nionk^  a  fervent  mediaeval  Cath- 
olic*' (p.  114).  In  Ridley's  disputation  at 
Oxford,  on  questions  where  *'  there  ought  to 
have  been  the  most  perfect  knowledge,"  etc., 
^  there  the  icoret  of  ignorance,  learned  igno- 
rance, was  to  decide,  aided  by  the  shouts  of 
a  rabble  of  monks,  of  monk^taxight  men,  and 
boys  mofik-edncnted^  if  it  may  be  called  ed- 
ucation "  (p.  246.) 


But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  broader  features 
than  these  minor  details  of  construction.  In 
one  of  his  notes  he  praises  Gibbon  for  the 
"vigour,  rapidity,  fulness,  and  exactness" 
with  which  he  had  drawn  the  history  of  the 
Paulicians  ♦  ( JJ.  Z.  C.  v.  899).  The  terms 
might  have  been  chosen  to  describe  what 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  ideal.  They  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  leading  excellencies  which 
he  ever  sought  to  realize.  He  evidently 
thought  much  of  rapidity  of  movement.  In 
a  part  of  one  of  his  old  prefaces  which  we 
have  not  observed  in  the  reprint,  he  apolo- 
gized for  brevity  on  the  ground  that  ho  was 
bound  ^^  to  keep  up  the  rapidity  of  his  nar- 
rative." Thus  he  always  carries  on  his  read- 
er from  one  point  to  another  with  springing 
and  elastic  step.  "  I  trace  rapidly  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Christianity  until  the  reun- 
ion with  th)B  West ;"  and  then  in  a  few  pages, 
"  We  are  again  in  the  West,  reascending 
and  passing  in  review  Latin  Christianity  and 
its  primates  "  (ih,  i.  305, 320).  Sftch  rapidity, 
in  fact,  was  an  essential  condition  of  such  ful- 
ness. A  slow  and  lingering  guide  could  never 
have  conducted  the  reader  through  the 
"vast  circumference"  of  the  history,  in 
which,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  he  has  embraced 
"  the  whole  story  of  mediaeval  Europe."t 

His  vigour,  again,  like  most  valuable  qual- 
ities, was  reflected,  as  we  may  imagine,  on 
his  writings  from  his  life.  It  is  instructive 
to  mark  the  eager  interest  with  which,  as  his 
notes  show,  he  oaueht  at  all  new  books, 
worked  up  all  fresh  knowledge,  and  availed 
himself  even  of  the  least  kindred  sciences — 
of  geology,  for  example,  to  illustrate  the 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  (p.  406).  His  keen 
sympathies  enabled  him  to  find  living  at- 
tractions even  in  quarters  that  might  have 
seemed  least  promising.  Among  the  many 
charmed  spectators  of  the  Amm organ  mys- 
tery-play in  1860,  few  can  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  that  distinguished  old  man, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  as  he  watched,  with  an  eye  trained  to 
every  form  of  excellence,  and  a  temper  most 
averse  to  mediceval  superstition,  the  mode 
in  which  mere  peasants  discharged  a  task  of 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty.  "  During 
my  early  life,"  he  says,  "  I  have  seen  the  dra- 
ma in  all  its  forms,  as  exhibited  in  the  most 
splendid  theatres  of  Europe.  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  performance  more  striking  from 
its  scenic  effect.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing,  I 
think,  which  could  offend  the  most  sensitive 
religiousness.  ...  I  never  passed  a  day  (it 
lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three 

*  There  is  a  keen  anftlysis  of  that  chapter  of  Gib- 
bon in  Newman  on  Development,  p.  IW^seq, 

\Leetwre8  on  the  EoMlem  Chur<^,  vol.  i.  lotrod.  p. 
xxxi'.l 
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in  tbc  afterDOOD)  in  more  absorbed  and  un- 
Tfearied  attention  "  (jK  L.  C.  ix.  180,  note). 

Witb  these  cbaracteristics  we  may  con- 
nect his  custom  of  making  life  the  great  test 
of  exoellence  in  composition.  In  tho  outset 
of  his  chief  work,  he  promises  that  it  shall 
"at  least  attempt  to  fulfil  the  two  great 
funotious  of  bistorj, — to  arrest  the  mind  and 
carry  it  on  with  unflagging  interest ;  to  infix 
its  whole  course  of  events  on  the  imagination 
and  the  memory,  as  well  by  its  broad  and 
definite  laodmarks,  as  by  the  life  and  reality 
of  its  details  in  each  separate  period " 
{K  L.  C,  i.  21).  Speaking  of  popular  or 
ballad  poetry  he  writes : — *'  Its  whole  excel- 
lence is  in  rapidity  of  movement,  short,  sud- 
den traesitlon  ...  in,  above  all,  life^  unre- 
posing,  unflagging,  vigorous,  stirring  life '' 
(Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulayf  p.  19).  And  of 
Maoaulay's  own  style  he  says,  that  "the 
vigotir  and  Itfe  were  unabating "  (ib.  p.  22). 
He  applies  the  same  test  on  kindred  subjects, 
such  as  Painting.  Thus  of  the  angels,  etc., 
in  Frii  Angelico's  pictures  he  writes: — 
"  Not  merely  do  they  want  the  breath  of 
life,  the  motion  of  life,  the  warmth  of  life ; 
they  want  the  truth  of  life,  and  without 
truth  there  is  no  consummate  art.  They  have 
never  really  livedo  never  assumed  the  func- 
tions nor  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of  life  " 
{H.  Z.  C.  ix.  338).  And  of  mosaic  :•— "  The 
interlaying  of  small  pieces  cannot  altogether 
avoid  a  broken,  stippled,  spotty  effect:  it 
cannot  be  alive?'*  But  after  a  time,  "  the  re- 
ligious emotions  which  the  painter  strove  to 
excite  in  others  would  kindle  in  himself,  and 
yearn  after  something  more  than  the  cold 
immemorial  language.  By  degrees  the  hard 
fiat  lineaments  of  the  countenance  would  be- 
gin to  quicken  themselves,"  etc. ;  "  the  mum- 
my would  begin  to  stir  with  life  '*  {ih,  327-9). 

Of  his  fulness  and  exactness  numerous  il- 
lustrations could  be  given  from  passages 
where  his  well-stored  memory  and  swift  hand 
enabled  him  to  sweep  together  illustrations 
from  distant  quarters,  so  as  to  condense,  as 
it  may  be  said,  an  essay  into  a  page.  It  is 
thus  that  he  enlivens  a  dry  subject— the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  numbers  in  the  He- 
brow  Scriptures: — 

"If  accuracy  in  numbers  is  to  determine  tho 
historical  credibility  and  value  of  ancient  writ- 
ers, there  must  be  a  vast  holocaust  offered  on 
the  stern  altar  of  historic  truth.  Josephos 
must  first  be  thrown  upon  the  hecatomb  with- 
out hope  of  redemption.  Bishop  Tbirlwall  and 
Mr.  Grote  must  lead  up,  with  averted  eyes,  the 
first-born  of  Grecian  history.  The  five  millions 
and  a  quarter  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  must  de- 

*  He  knew  the  value  of  moeaie  in  its  proper  place, 
and  would  have  empk>jrcd  it,  as  it  seems,  to  replace 
the  paiotingd  inside  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral. — 
8L  FauPsj  pp.  486,  441,  498,  note. 


stroy  all  faith  in  the  whole  account  of  the  F^- 
sian  invasion  by  our  venerable  Herodotus.  Di- 
odorus,  with  all  that  wo  know  of  Ctesiusand 
that  class,  must  follow.  NiebuLr  and  Sir  George 
Lewis,  if  they  agree  in  nothing  else,  must  agree 
in  the  s:)crifioe  of  Livy.  I  must  confess  that  I 
h:ive  some  fear  about  Caesar  himself.  At  all 
events,  there  must  be  one  wide  sweep  of,  I 
think,  the  whole  of  Oricntial  history "  (Pref 
to  Hist,  of  Jews,  1863,  p.  xxxi). 

What  precision  of  observation  and  rapidi- 
ty of  eombination  are  shown  in  the  following 
summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  chief 
English  cathedrals : — • 

"Are  we  to  mourn  with  nnmitiirQted  sorrow 
over  the  demolition  of  old  St.  Panl'j?  ?  Of  Eng- 
land's more  glorious  cathedrals,  it  seems  to  me, 

1  confess,  none  could  bo  so  well  spared 

Old  St.  Paul's  had  nothing  of  the  pr<)diga} 
mngnificenoe,  the  harmonious  variety  of  Lm- 
coln,  the  stately  majesty  of  York,  the  8i>lemn 
grandeur  of  Canterbury,  the  perfect  sky-nspir- 
ing  unity  of  Salisbury.  It  had  not  even  one  of 
the  great  ccmceptions  which  are  the  pride  and 
boast  of  some  of  our  other  churches ;  neither 
the  massy  strength  of  Durham,  *  looking  eter- 
nity' wich  its  marvellous  Galilee,  nor  the 
tower  of  Gloucester,  nor  the  lantern  of  Ely,  nor 
the  rich  picturesqueness  of  Beverley,  nor  the 
deep-recedinir,  highly  decorated  arches  of  the 

west  front  of  Peterborough Even  in  its 

immediate  neighbourhood,  though  wanting  a 
central  tower,  and  its  western  towers,  not  too 
succfssfully  afterwards  ad«led  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  Abbey,  with  its  fine  soaring  col- 
umns, its  beautiful  proportions,  its  solemn,  grey, 
diapered  walls, — the  Abbey,  wiih  its  intricate 
chapels,  with  its  chambers  of  royal  tombs,  with 
Henry  vii.'s  chapel,  an  excrescence  indeed,  but 
in  sufficient  harmony  with  the  main  building, 
in  itself  an  inimitable  model  of  its  style,  crown- 
ed by  its  richly  fretted  roof,— the  Abhey  of 
"Westminster  would  have  put  t'>  perpetuol  shame 
the  dnrk,  unimpressive  pile  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don :  "Westminster  modestly  reposin;?  in  its  low- 
er level, — St.  Paul's  boastfully  loading  its  more 
proud,  but  more  obtrusive  eminence."  (jS*. 
Paul\  p.  888.) 

One  more  characteristic  before  we  close 
the  subject  of  his  style.     He  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  poet.     Every  now  and  then 
his  prose  rises  into  a  strain  of  poetry,  which 
gives  to  his  descriptive  passages  a  colouring 
of  rich  and  gorgeous  beauty.     Take  an  in- 
stance from  his  account  of  the  death  of  Otho 
III.,  than  which "  no  Nemesis  more  awful 
ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece.'*     Sto- 
phania,  the  widow  of  Crescentius,  had  been 
the  victim  of  the  basest  usage.     ^'  With 
stem  self-command  she  suppressed  her  in- 
dignation, her  loathing,  within  her   heart. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  she  had  nursed  up 
her  fatal  beauty  to  its  old  exquisite  lustre. 
Otho  himself,  the  religious  Otho,  was  caught 
in  her  toils,  which  she  spread  with  consum* 
mate  art."  Through  the  poison  which  she  ad* 
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mmistercd,  *'  tbe  hand  of  death  was  upon  the 
bright,  hopeful  youth."  "  JleaTen,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  was  more  merciful  than  the  wife  of  Ore« 
soentius.  Deeply  must  Otho,  cut  off  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  have  rued  his  fatal  con- 
nexion with  Rome  "  (H.  L.  C.  in.  346-7).  Or 
take  an  instance  from  his  picture  of  Langue- 
doc  before  the  fatal  crusade  against  the  Albi* 
genses ;  of  Languedoc,  "  the  land  of  that  mel- 
odious tongue  first  attuned  to  modern  poetry," 
where  *^  li^  was  a  perpetual  tournament  or 
feast;"  where  "reunion  was  chivalry,  but 
chivalry  becoming  lees  and  less  religious ;" 
where  "  the  cities  had  risen  in  opulence  and 
splendour;"  where  ^'Literature,  at  least  poetry, 
had  begun  to  speak  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
people,"—**  tbe  song  and  the  music  in  the  cas- 
tle hall,  at  the  perpetual  banquet,"  while  Hhe 
chant  in  the  castle  chapel  was  silent  or  un- 
heard." "  So  basked  the  pleasant  land  in  its 
sunshine ;  voluptuousness  and  chivalrous  pro- 
digality in  its  castles«  luxury  and  ease  in  its 
cities:  the  thunder- cloud  was  far  off  in  the 
horizon."  (ih,y,  404-7).  For  a  longer  example 
of  his  descriptive  power  we  may  turn  to  his 
account  of  the  gathering  of  the  multitudes  to 
the  Council  of  Constance  (t&  viii.  227-9)  : — 

'*  In  June  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Con- 
stance were  distnrbed  by  the  first  preparations 
for  the  great  drama  which  was  to  be  performed 
within  her  walls."  "  In  August  came  the  Car- 
dinal iif  Viviers,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  with  a 
distinguished  suite,  to  take  order  for  the  accom- 
modiuion  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  cardinals. 
From  that  period  to  the  Feast  of  All  S.iint?,  tbe 
day  named  fer  the  opening  of  the  Council,  and 
for  several  months  after,  the  converging  roads 
which  led  to  this  central  city  were  crowded 
with  all  ranks  and  orders,  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men, sovereign  princes  and  ambassadors  of  sov- 
ereigns, arcbbbhops  and  bishops,  the  heads  or 
representatives  of  the  great  monastic  orders, 
theologians,  doctors  of  canon  or  of  civil  law, 
delegates  from  renowned  universities,  some 
with  splendid  and  numerous  retainers,  some 
like  trains  of  pilgrims,  some  singly  and  on  foot. 
With  tliese,  merchants,  traders  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  and  every  sort  of  wild  and  strange 
Tehicle.  It  was  not  only,  it  might  seem,  to  be 
a  solemn  Christian  council,  but  an  European 
congress,  a  vast  central  fair,  where  every  kind 
of  coinn;erce  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  bold- 
est scale,  and  where  chivalrous  or  histrionic  or 
other  common  amusements  were  provided  for 
idle  hours  and  for  idle  people.  It  mi^ht  seem 
a  final  and  concentrated  burst  and  manifestation 
<5f  niediaBval  devotion,  medimval  splendor,  me- 
diteval  diversions; — all  ranks,  all  orders,  all 
p\u*suit8,  all  professions,  all  trades,  all  artisans, 
with  their  various  atiire,  habits,  manners,  lan- 
guage, crowded  to  one  single  city. 

"  On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were  seen 
winding  down,  now  emerging  from  the  autumn- 
tinted  ciiestnut  groves,  now  lost  again,  the  rich 
cavalcades  of  ihe  cardinals,  the  prelates,  tlie 
princes  rf  Italy,  each  with  their  mariial  guard 
or  their  ecclesiastical  pomp.    The  blue  spacious 


lake  was  stndded  with  boats  and  bnrks,  con- 
veying the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  knights  and 
prave  burghers,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  from  the 
Black  Forest  and  Thuringia.  Along  the  whole 
course  of  tlie  Rhine,  from  Col(»gne,  even  from 
Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the  fartliest  North,  from 
England  .and  from  France,  marched  prelates, 
abbots,  doctors  of  law,  celebrated  schoolmen, 
following  the  upward  course  of  the  stream, 
and  gathering  as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from 
the  provinces  and  cities  to  the  east  or  west. 
Day  after  day  tbe  air  was  alive  with  the  stand- 
ards of  princes,  and  the  banners  emblazoned 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  sovereigns,  of  no- 
bles, of  knights,  of  imperial  cilles;  or  glittered 
with  the  silver  crosier,  borne  before  f  ome  mag- 
nificent bishop  or  mitred  abbot.  Night  after 
night  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  pursuivants 
and  trumpeters  announoing  the  arriv  al  of  some 
high  and  mighty  count  or  duke,  or  the  tinkling 
mule-bells  of  some  lowlier  caravan.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  curious  spectators,  eager 
to  behold  some  splendid  prince  or  ambassador, 
some  churchman  famous  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
school,  in  the  council,  it  might  be  in  the  battle- 
field, or  even  some  renowned  minnesinger,  or 
popular  jongleur." 

We  pass  with  some  reluctance  from  the 
quiet  province  of  literary  criticism  to  the  Ihss 
inviting  controversies  in  which  Dean  Mil- 
man  was  from  time  to  time  unwillingly  en- 
gaged. His  three  historical  works  bore 
more  or  less  directly  on  three  such  contro- 
versies, each  connected  with  and  to  some  ex- 
tent overlapping  the  others:  the  Divino 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  Church  history,  and  the  claims  of 
dogi:ia  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  condition 
of  Church  union. 

1.  As  a  representative  of  the  more  free 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  lived  to  re- 
mind us  how  much  times  have  changed  since 
his  own  position,  at  least  in  England,  seem- 
ed to  lie  on  the  extremest  frontier.  The 
rising  tide  rolled  far  beyond  him  long  be- 
fore bis  death.  It  is  curious  to  turn  back 
to  the  indignant  reclamations  of  the  old  Brit- 
ish Critic  in  1830,  or  to  the  not  altogether 
needless  warnings  which  Dr.  Faussett  ad- 
dressed to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  his 
sermon  against  the  History  of  the  Jews,  The 
weakest  point  in  his  assault  upon  him  was 
the  common  one,  of  not  knowing  exactly 
where  the  real  danger  lay,  and  of  mingling 
childish  and  trivial  charges  with  retorts 
which  still  retain  their  grave  importance. 
His  chief  external  offence  was  the  studied 
^eshness  of  his  language;  tbe  attempt  to  re- 
alize more  vividly  the  sacred  scenes  and 
narratives  by  bringing  "  fresh  eyes"  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  by  expressing  Scripture  hisr 
tory  in  less  formal  and  conventional  phrases. 
In  this  respect  the  startling  novelties  of 
1829  have  become  the  mere  commonplaces 
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of  1869.  The  cbango  may  be  traced  in  the 
altered  language  of  his  assailants.  To  take 
only  a  single  specimen : — When  Milman  call- 
ed Ahram  **  an  independent  8heik  or  Emir' 
(i.  8),  the  critic  of  1830  retorted,— "that  is, 
if  the  latter  word  is  strictly  and  properly 
interpreted,  he  wore  a  green  turban,  and  was 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Fatimab,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mahomet.  We  really  wonder  he  did 
not  at  once  call  him  a  turbaned  Turk.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  intelligible,  and 
not  at  all  less  irreverent,  nor  ^t  all  more  in- 
consistent with  chronology"  (B,  6'.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  337).  We  believe  that  the  JEcdesiasttc 
in  1859  held  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the 
British  Critic  in  1830;  and  thus  it  accepts 
as  probable  what  its  predecessor  had  rejected 
as  irreverent  and  absui'd : — 

"  We  think  that  it  cnnnot  fairly  be  denied 
that  there  i**  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
representation  there  set  before  ns  of  Jewish 
history.  In  other  words,  we  admit  that  Jewish 
history  has  an  earthly  no  less  than  a  divine  as- 
pect. Abraham  probably,  in  Dr.  Milman's 
words,  was  like  a  modern  Sheik  or  Emir,  and 
the  Israditert  in  the  desert  like  the  Bedouins." 
— (Reprinted  ^  by  it«  aatlior,  the  Rev.  W. 
Hooghton,  ill  Bationaliem  in  the  Church  of 
England^  p.  35.)  ♦ 

But  the  real  question  lies  far  deeper.  It 
is  briefly  this — whether  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  local,  national,  and  personal  colour- 
ing of  the  different  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  compatible  with  a  profound  con- 
viction of  their  inspiration,  and  of  that 
Divine  authorship  which  made  use  of 
very  different  instruments  to  express  an 
unchanging  purpose  througb  their  vary- 
ing tones.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  we 
think,  that  when  Dean  Milman  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Jews  this  problem  had  not 
presented  itself  to  his  own  mind  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  and  distinctness ;  that  his  forms 
of  speech  arc  often  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions; that  he  does  not  always  allow  its 
proper  weight  to  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  history ;  and  that  in  many  cases  he  per- 
mits the  alleged  defects  of  the  human  ele- 
ment to  corrode  the  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive. He  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  formally 
renewed  the  controversy,  though  the  pre- 
faces and  notes  to  his  new  editions,  and  his 

*  Dr.  Newman*8  intermediate  treatment  of  the 
point  in  1841  is  an  instance  of  unintentional  injua- 
tice.  He  says  that  Hilman  "evidently  conaidera 
that  it  is  Ml  advance  in  kaowledge  to  disguise  Scrip- 
ture facta  and  peraon^  under  eecular  names.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  so  much  gain  if  he  can  call  Abra- 
ham an  Emir  or  a  Sheik  "  (British  CriHe^  vol.  xxix. 
p.  86).  To  attempt  to  briag  out  sacred  facta  more 
vividly  by  placing  them  under  a  broader  daylight 
may  become  a  great  mistake  if  it  is  done  irreverent- 
ly, but  can  scarcely  be  aald  to  "  diaguiae  "  them. 


University  Sermon  of  1865  on  Hebrew 
Prophecy,  re-state  his  position,  and  defend 
his  opposite  frontier  against  those  who  have 
gone  far  beyond  him.  Thus  of  the  Tiibin- 
gen  school,  and  their  speculations  on  a  later 
part  of  Scripture,  he  says,  that ''  their  criti* 
cism  will  rarely  bear  criticism  (Prcf.  to  JK 
C  p.  vi.);  of  the  modern  German  schools 
in  general,  that  his  "  difficulty  is  more  often 
with  their  dogmatism  than  with  their  dar- 
ing criticism  "  (Pref.  to  BT.  J.  ip,  xxiii.) ;  of 
Ewald,  that  he  *^  seems  to  have-  attempted 
an  utter  impossibility,"  and  that  he  '*  should 
like  an  Ewald  to  criticise  Ewald,  {ib,  pp. 
xxiii. -iv.)  In  another  place  he  says, 
'*  Ewald^s  assignment  of  Deuteronomy  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  seems  to  me  more  utter- 
ly wild  and  arbitrary,  and  its  Egyptian 
origin  wilder  still  "  {ib.  i.  p.  136,  note).  Of 
Bunsen,  whom  he  mentions  ''  with  friendly 
affection,''  he  says  that  *^  he  seems  to  labour 
under  the  passion  for  making  history  with* 
out  historical  materials ;  "  and  adds,  **  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  much  sympathy  for 
this,  not  making  bricks  without  straw,  but 
making  bricks  entirely  of  straw,  and  offer- 
ing them  as  solid  materials ''  (ib.  p.  xxiv.— v. 
of.  p,  132,  note).  With  regard  to  Dit  Da- 
vidson, he  '^  might  have  wrshed  that  this 
author  with  German  learning  had  not  taken 
to  German  lengthiness,  and  to  some  Ger- 
man obscurity "  (ib.  xxvii.)  "  A  recent 
view  "  which  "  assigns  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
age  of  Samuel''  is  dismissed  as  "by  no 
means  a  happy  conjecture  "  (ib,  note),  and 
he  maintains  at  lengUi  the  early  date  for  Deu- 
teronomy (pp.  208,  215,  notes).  Of  Strauss 
he  writes,  that "  Christianity  will  survive  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Strauss"  (J?!  C  i.  110);  and 
of  Kenan  and  Strauss  together,  thus — 

"I  cannot  apprehend  more  lasting  effect 
from  the  light,  quick,  and  bright-flashing  artil- 
lery of  the  Frenchman  than  from  the  more 
ponderous  and  steadily-aimed  culverins  of  the 
German  "  (K  C.  Pref.  p.  v.)  **  To  some  it 
may  seem  a  formidable,  a  distressing,  a  dis- 
couraging sight — a  German  Pro fofsor,  with  all 
his  boundless  learning,  liis  lionest  industry,  iin- 
dermining  what  many  of  us  have  tlioughfc  the 
very  foundations  of  our  fjiith;  'a  distinguished 
French  man  of  Jelter?,  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  his  world-wide  language,  sentimentalizing 
the  Saviour  (not  without  homage  to  Ilis  moral 
greatness)  to  the  central  figure  of  a  G.dileaa 
Idyll.  Still,  I  believe  firniiy  we  fire  on  the  ad- 
vance; each  of  these  is  less  nnti-Chri>tian  than 
a  Spanish  bishop,  on  the  tribnnal  of  the  Inquis- 
ition, dooming  to  the  ^v^  a  holocaust  of  vic- 
tims, perhaps  of  the  meekest  and  holiest  lives. 
Christianity  has  survived  the  one,  Christianity 
will  survive  the  otijer  "  (Hebrew  Proph,  p.  88). 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  controversv 
we  find  fresh  interest,  but  scarcely  fresh 
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light,  in  the  notices  vbioh  are  scattered 
through  his  Annala  of  St,  PauPs,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Dean  Colet 
(p.  112),  Bishop  Francis  Hare  (pp.  469-62), 
and  Bishop  Lowtb,  whose  ''  Leetures  on  He- 
brew Poetry  m^ke  an  epoch  nnpercei ved,  per- 
haps, and  unsuspected  by  (their)  author  :^' — 

"  This  appears  to  me  what  I  will  Tcntnre  to 
call  th^  great  rctigioud  problem.  We  have  had 
a  Hooker  who  has  shown  what  truths  we  re- 
ceive from  revelation,  what  truths  from  that 
earlier  unwritten  revelation  in  the  reason  of 
man.  We  want  a  second  Hooker,  with  the 
same  profound  piety,  the  same  calm  judgment, 
to  show  (if  possible  to  frame)  a  test  by  which 
we  may  discern  what  are  the  eternal  and  iire- 
pealnble  truths  of  the  Bible,  what  the  imagina- 
tive vesture,  the  framework  in  which  these 
truths  are  set  in  the  Hebrew  and  even  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  '*  (p.  467). 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  opponents 
of  Dean  Milman's  opinions  would  acquiesce 
in  this  proposal  to  regard  them  as  a  natural 
sequel  of  Bishop  Lowth's  teaching. 

2.  His  history  of  Christianity  under  the 
earlier  empire  received  the  formidable  com- 
pliment of  a  review  from  Pr.  Newman,  on 
whom,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apologia*  it 
made  a  deep  and  disturbing  impression,  as 
"  a  sort  of  earnest "  of  the  approaching  con- 
flict with  Rationalism.  The  review  is  writ- 
ten with  great  courtesy,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinguished author's  usual  force  and  earnest- 
ness, as  well  as  with  his  usual  unsparing 
logic.  The  argument  is  twofold,  criticising 
IGrst  the  writer*s  plan,  and  then  his  execu- 
tion ;  and  showing  that  the  errors  committed 
in  the  execution  only  realized  the  dangers 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
plan. 

In  drawing  this  out,  Dr.  Newman  makes 
^eat  use  of  the  original  Preface,  in  which 
Milman  stated  that  he  meant  to  write 
'^  rather  as  an  historian  than  as  a  religious 
instructor,"  and  "  as  if  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  "  some  "  discussions  "  then 
under  debate  in  our  Church,  and  having 
their  roots  in  Church  history  (Newman,  pp. 
73,  87,  90).  He  thus  makes  it  his  object 
"entirely  to  discard  all  polemic  views,"  and 
to  confine  himself  as  closely  as  he  can  tp 
the  task  of  exhibiting  ''  the  reciprocal  infla- 
ence  of  civilisation  on  Christianity,  of,Chrish 
tianity  on  civilisation "  (JT".  €,  i.  46,  ed. 
1863) ;  in  short,  as  Br  Newman  says  (p.  78), 
of  viewing  "  the  history  of  the  Church  on 
the  side  of  the  world.''     It  is  his  declared 

*  '*  Anyhow,  a  great  battle  may  be  coraiog  on,  of 
which  C.  D/s  book  is  a  sort  of  earnest"  (p.  240). 
Milman'a  name  is  supplied  in  the  smaller  edition,  p. 
136.  The  revieir  is  in  the  Brituh  Critic  for  Jaoua- 
(J,  1841  (vol.  xzix.),  and  is  acknowledged  in  the 
list  of  works  annexed  to  the  Apologia^ 


intention,  then,  to  exclude  theology  as  much 
as  possible,  and  rather   to   deal   with   the 
"  temporal,  social,  and  political  "  aspects  of 
Christianity  than  to  regard  it  *'  in  a  strictly 
religious  light."     The   result  is  natural — 
that  this  external  view  is  too  often  allowed 
to  fill  nearly  the  whole  canvas,  while  com- 
paratively little  room  is  left  for  the  more 
essential  topics  of  the  internal  and  spiritual. 
With  such  an  issue  before  him,   the   critic 
seems  justified  in  discussing,  and  deciding  in 
the  negative,  such  questions  as  the  following 
— Is  it  possible  to   write   the  history   of 
Christianity   in  its  external  aspects   only, 
without  treason  to  its  supernatural  claims  ? 
Can  we  state  the  facts  as  dissevered  from 
the  doctrines,  and  yet  escape  the  danger  of 
seeming  to  deny  altogether  what  we  only 
wbhed  to  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  for  our 
immediate  purpose?     Is  it  allowable,  for 
instance,  for  a  Christian    believer  to  set 
forth  Christ's  humanity.  His  crucifixion,  and 
the  moral  improvement  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity, without  connecting  those  facts  em- 
phatically with  the  religious  truths  of  His 
divinity.  His  atonement,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  supernatural  grace  ? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  a 
man  so  religious  as  Bean  Milman  such  ques- 
tions related  solely  to  the  book,  not  its  an* 
thor;  to  his  method,  not  his  motives;  to 
his  literary  performance,  not  his  personal 
belief.     Under  this  limitation,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied  that  a  large  part  of  the  accusa- 
tion was  established  against  him.     The  so- 
cial aspects  seem,  in  his  work,  to  overshadow 
the  more  strictly   religious;    the    natural 
makes  inroads  on  the  claims  of  the  super- 
natural ;  the  doctrinal  tends  to  wither  away 
from  tho  side  of  the  historical.     Not  to  at- 
tempty  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  enter  on 
details,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  such  topics  as  angelic 
appearances  (I  86,  123-4,  etc.),  or  the  three 
voices  from  heaven  {ib,  143-4,  240,  284),  or 
the  temptation  of  Christ  (ib,  145)^  or  de- 
moniacal possession  (tb»  217,  note).      On 
points  of  this  kind,  the  tone  usual  among 
Christians  may  be  lowered  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  either  bdlievers  or  doubters ;  in 
the  one  case,  to  bring  home  the  history  more 
vividly  by  connecting  the  mysterious  with 
ordinary  and  recognised  realities;   in  the 
other  case,  to  propitiate  the  doubter  by  ap- 
nroaching  more  nearly  to  bis  own  position. 
It  has  not  been  found  in  practice  that  either 
of  these  designs  has  met  with  much  success. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  some  shock 
to  Christian  reverencOi  if  Christianity   is 
treated  on  the  bare  level  of  any  other  his- 
tory ;  and  concession  has  only  produced  its 
ordinary  efiect,  that  of  being  accepted  mere* 
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ly  as  the  ground  for  fresb  demands.  For 
example  :  the  disinclination  of  soientifio  men 
to  admit  the  miracalous  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  removed  by  our  resigning  the  literal 
interpretation  of  angelic  messengers,  of 
heavenly  voices,  of  embodied  evil  spirits,  if 
we  still  insist  on  all  the  greatest  miracles, 
like  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  and  the 
resurrection  of  Chrbt,  even  though  we  leave 
them  "  standing  alone  "  as  Dr.  Newman  puts 
it  (p.  86),  "  like  the  pillars  of  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Milman 
would  assent  to  the  justice  of  these  repre- 
sentations, though  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
made  any  direct  reply  to  his  distinguished 
critic.  In  his  new  Preface  (1868)  he  mere- 
ly says  that  he  has  '*  not  found  mueh,  after 
a  period  of  above  twenty  years,  which  "  he 
"  should  wish  to  retract  or  to  modify."  As 
a  devout  believer,  he  condemns  in  words  al- 
ready quoted  the  Lives  of  Christ  by  Strauss 
and  Renan ;  and  of  the  later  he  adds,  in 
terms  which  may  have  been  chosen  to  repu- 
diate what  he  had  felt  to  be  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  his  own  History  :— 

**  I  cannot  think  that  eventually  the  book  will 
add  to  the  high  fame  of  M.  Renan.  To  those 
who  see  in  Obristianity  no  more  thfln  a  social 
revolntion,  a  natural  step  in  haman  progress, 
the  beautir'ul  passages  on  the  transcendant  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  (unhappily  not  unleavened)  may 
give  satisfaction  and  delight ;  to  those  to  whom 
Christianity  is  a  religion,  Jesus  the  author  and 
giver  of  eternal  life,  it  will  fall  dead,  or  be  a 
grief  and  an  offence"  (p.  v.) 

We  may  suppose  that  to  his  own  mind, 
his  design  took  the  shape  of  a  wish  to  show 
that  the  external  relations  of  Christianity 
were  an  essential  and  important  part  of  its 
history ;  and  to  extend  the  faith  on  which 
his  own  hopes  rested  by  doing  what  he  could 
to  keep  it  abreast  of  each  successive  living 
movement.  In  his  eyes,  Christianity  was  no 
unbending  formula,  doomed  by  its  very  de- 
finition to  maintain  an  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  "the  spirit  of  the  age.  Rather  recall- 
ing the  greatest  of  the  images  under  which 
its  birth  was  described,  he  would  regard  it 
as  like  the  fresh  breeze^  the  flowing  stream, 
the  penetrating  fire;  everything  that  con- 
trasts most  strongly  with  the  dead  rigour  of 
an  iron  rule,  fixed  onee  for  all  in  relation  to 
conditions  which  have  long  since  departed. 
It  might  be  taken  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  faith  in  its  vitality,  to  consider  it  as 
meant  to  adjust  itself  to  all  thQ  f^esh  rela- 
tions which  the  energy  of  mind  has  genera- 
ted, and  which  the  constant  movement  of 
history  imposes.  Milman  might  thus  have 
sought  his  defence  from  principles  which 
are  common  to  himself  ahd  his  opponents  { 
the  truths  that  leaven  must  mix  with  the 


mass  it  has  to  modify ;  that  salt  must  be 
mingled  with  what  it  has  to  season ;  that  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  Church,  is  the  workman- 
ship of  Ood ;  and  that  the  office  of  a  re- 
vealed religious  system  is  to  reclaim,  not  to 
destroy.  Bat  if  all  this  were  conceded,  Uie 
original  question  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
internal  history  may  be  lawfully  modified  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  external  would  con- 
tinue to  give  rise  to  great  difierences  of 
opinion. 

8.  At  this  point  the  subject  connects  it- 
self with  that  distaste  for  pure  dogma  which 
traceable    throughout     his     Histories. 


IS 


His  strong  feeling  on  this  question  led  to 
one  of  his  rare  appearances  as  a  controver- 
sial speaker,  when  he  addressed  the  Royal 
Commission  on    Clerical    Subscription   in 
1864,  to  recommend  that,  on  condition  of 
conformity  to  the   Prayer-book,  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  should  be 
dropped.*     The  chief  reasons  which  he  al- 
leged were  these :  that  the  Articles  **  are 
throughout  controversial,  and  speak  the  con- 
troversial language  of  their  day^'  (p.  270) ; 
that  ^\  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church'' 
are  taught  ^^  more  simply,  more  fully,  and 
assuredly  more  winningly"  in  the  Prayer- 
book  (t&.),  where  they  appear  as  ''  the  effu- 
sion of  the  pious  heart,  not  the  cold,  abstract 
theorems  of  the  understandmg"  (p.  276) ; 
and  that  the  Articles  fail  to  fultil  their  pur- 
pose because  they  are  out  of  date,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changeableness  to  which  all 
but  "the  simplest  and  most    elementary 
truths  of  our  reli^n"  are  exposed  (p.  271), 
The  answer  is  obvious :  that  the  Prayer-book 
is  no  more  free  from  the  traces  of  contro- 
versy, or  confined  to  "  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  truths''  than  the  Articles.  It  con- 
tains, as  he  admits  and  urges,  all  the  three 
creeds,  which  are  marked  in  every  line  by 
the  vestiges  of  conflict,  and  bear  witness  to 
all  the  ^reat  ancient  struggles  of  religious 
speculation,  in  its  efforts  to  adjust  the  forms 
of  the  human  intellect  to  the  analogy  of  faitb. 
The  devotional  beauty  of  the  Prayer-book  is 
the  very  reaaon  why  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  deprive  it  of  its  more  dogmatic  cotopan- 
ion,  and  expose  it  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of 
inevitable  controversies.    Thus  it  would  be 
no  advantage  for  the  sacramental  offices  to 
be  called  in  at  every  turn  as  the  sole  appeal 
on  the  most  difficult  and  sacred  questi(>&& 
Bather  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  religious  feeling 
that  our  possession  of  the  Ar tides  makes  U 
less  necessary  to  disturb  the  calm   of  the 
sanctuary  by  seekbg  our  polemical  weajnyns 
from  the  language  of  devotion. 

*  The  speech  is  printed  ta  a  paper  In  I^aMer'9 
Mb^ttxinefoT  March  1806.  Sir  J.  Napier's  anawer 
was  published  as  a  pamphlet. 
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The  Dean  found,  we  beliere,  no  supporier 
in  this  curious  application  of  Pope  Cceles- 
tine's  principle,  that  "  the  law  of  our  prayer 
constitutes  the  law  of  our  fiiith,"  The  pro- 
posal had  in  fact  no  seconder,  and  was  not 
pressed.  The  Dean's  argument  was  ably 
answered  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Napier  ; 
and  the  two  great  formularies  of  the  English 
Church,  both  prized,  but  on  very  different 
grounds,  and  with  widely  dissimilar  degrees 
of  estimation,  retain  their  stand  on  the  same 
leyel  in  the  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  clerical 
subscription.*  But  the  paper  remains  as  an 
interesting  record  of  that  preference  for 
the  devotional  over  the  controversial  which 
seemed  the  final  result  of  Milman's  histor- 
ical inquiries.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  latest  History,  he  clearly  shows  that  he 
should  think  it  no  drawback  if  the  Church 
of  the  future  allowed  some  portion  of  ^'  the 
aneient  dogmatic  system"  '*  silently  to  fall 
into  disuse,  as  at  least  superfluous,  and  as 
beyond  the  proper  range  of  human  thought 
and  human  language'^  {JS,  Z.  C,  iz.  357). 
We  did  not  need  the  assurance  of  this  par 
per  to  convince  us  of  his  deep  affection  for 
the  English  Prayer-book— 

•*  The  best  model  of  pure,  fervent,  simple 
devotion,  as  it  were,  and  conoi?ntratioa  of  all 
the  orisons  which  have  been  uttered  in  the  name 
of  Christ  since  the  first  days  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  liturgy  which  is  the  great  example  of  pure 
vernacular  English,  familiar,  yet  always  unvul- 
gar,  of  which  but  few  words  and  phrases  have 
become  obsolete ;  which  has  an  indwelling  mu- 
sic which  enthrals  and  never  palls  upon  the  ear, 
with  the  fhll  living  expression  of  every  great 
Ohristian  truth,  yet  rarely  hardening  into  etem 
dogmatism ;  satisfying  every  need,  and  awak- 
ening and  answering  every  Christian  emotion ; 
entering  into  the  heart,  and  as  it  were  welling 
forth  again  from  the  heart ;  the  full  and  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  congregation,  yet  the  peculiar 
utterance  of  each  single  worshipper  "  {Annals 
of  at.  PauVs,  p.  228).t 

*  28  and  29  Vict.  chap.  122. 

f  Compare  the  companioa  picture  of  tbo  English 
Bible  in  the  Dublin  RevUwy  which  is  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  Newman : — ^**  It  Ures  on  the  ear  Kke 
mosio  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
the  church^bell  which  the  convert  hardiy  knows 
how  ho  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  l>e 
almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of 
the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  seri- 
ousness. The  memory  of  tSie  dead  passes  fnto  it. 
The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped 
in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  gi/U  and  trials 
of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words,  l\^  is  the 
representative  of  his  best  moments,  dnd  all  that 
there  has  been  about  him  of  sof^,  and  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  peuitetit,i  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for 
ever  out  of  the  SngUsh  J^ble,  Ic  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  hns  never  dimmed,  and  con* 
troversj  never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one 
spark  of  righteousness  about  hhn,  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  his  Saxoo  Bible*** 


Milman's  undisguised  distaste  for  the  moro 
hard  and  exclusive  side  of  his  profession 
may  have  led  some  to  think  that,  in  his  own 
case,  he  allowed  the  literary  to  overshadow 
the  clerical  character.    There  might  be  some 
colour  of  truth  in  such  a  suspicion,  as  we 
have  remarked  before.     He  was,  as  he  said 
himself,  '*  more  of  a  writer  than  a  public 
speaker"  (Speech  in  Fraser^  as  above,  p. 
269) ;  and  he  showed  a  decided  aversion  to 
what  may  be  called  the  platform  side  of  pub- 
lic life.     He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
scholarly  polish  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  a  lettered  clergy.    He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  literature  of  many  nations,  and 
displayed  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  works 
of  art  in  all  its  forms.     Scholars  will  long 
prize  his  Horace  as  a  charming  book  of  lux- 
ury, and  value  the  volume  of  translations, 
in  which  he  connected  his  youth  and  age  to- 
gether, as  a  graceful  relic  of  his  early  cul- 
ture.    But  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  make 
such  facts  as  these  the  basis  for  a  charge  of  in- 
difference towards  his  order,  or  carelessness 
for  the  religious  truth  which  he  was  pledged 
to  teach.    The  devoutness  of  his  early  hymns 
must    never    be    forgotten.      His  deepest 
thoughts  for  nearly  fifty  years  seem  to  have 
been  occupied  on  questions  closely  connect- 
ed with  his  profession,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  history  and  faith  of  Christianity 
could  be  presented  most "  winningly  "  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.     To  his  love  for  crowded 
and  effective  services  we  owe  the  restoration 
of  the  nave  of  his  cathedral  to  the  use  which 
the  architect  originally  contemplated  (p.  441, 
note).    He  set  himself,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  Hanoverian  days, 
when  ^*  the  terrible  religious  tempest,  which 
for  nearly  two  centuries  had  raged  through- 
out Western  Christendom,  had  cleared  off 
into  a  cold  serenity'^'*  (p.  450);    when  St. 
Paul's  "  had  subsided  into  a  state  of  digni- 
fied repose,  which  perhaps  at  a  later  time 
stagnated  almost  into  lethargy  "  (p.  454)  \ 
and  when,  in  the  stead  of  the  fiery  old  Paul's 
Cross  sermons,  **  unimpassioned  preachers 
save  good  advice  to  unimpassioned  hearers  " 
(p.  455).     Yet  we  trace  a  reflection  of  his 
own  calm  ideal  in  the  temperate  eulogy 
n^hich  he  pronounoes  upon  Tiilotson,  whose 
"  oharacter  '^  ho  venerates  as  "  nearly  biame- 
lesB ;  "   who  was  **  profbuhdly  religious,  un- 
impeachable as  to  his  belief  in  all  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  looking  to  the 
fruits  rather  than  the  dogmas  of  the  gos- 
pel/' and  ''  dwelling,  if  not  exolusirely,  at 
least  chiefly,  on  the  Ohristian  life,  the  sober 
unexcited  Christian  life  "  (p.  419-20). 

Among  all  his  varied  services,  Dean  Mil- 
man's  career  has  left  no  more  characteristic 
lesson  than  thb,  that  clerical  freedom. of 
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thought  is  developed  most  completely,  as 
well  as  most  safely,  from  within  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  themselves.  Of  churches,  as  of 
individuals,  it  holds  true  that  the  new  life 
springs  best  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old ; 
that  the  soundest  reformation  ever  comes 
from  within — 

"  That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  tilings." 

The  opposite  opinion  has  been  widely  fos- 
tered by  the  hatred  for  innovations  which 
is  naturally  cherished  by  the  more  conserv- 
ative part  of  such  body  as  the  clergy,  lead- 
ing in  darker  days  to  fierce  persecution,  and 
often  expressed  in  gentler  times  mth.  hot  and 
unceremonious  harshness.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  force  of  the  resistance  to  the 
current,  the  very  writers  who  show  the 
strongest  bias  against  the  clergy  are  often 
forced  to  bless  them  against  their  will,  by 
proving  the  strength  of  the  steady  onward 
stream  which  is  traceable  within  their  bor- 
ders, bearing  witness  to  their  vitality  and 
mental  energy  in  almost  every  period.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  for  example,  declares  that 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  "the  Church, 
both  by  instinct  and  by  precept,  was  opposed 
to  science  and  literature,"  and  that  *'  during 
the  nine  centuries  of  her  undisputed  do- 
minion, not  a  single  classic  writer,  not  a  sin- 
gle discoverer  whose  genius  enlarged  the  in- 
tellectual horizon,  not  a  single  leader  of 
modern  thought,  arose  to  dignify  her  reign." 
Such  is  the  preface  to  a  chapter  in  which  the 
quickening  line  of  intellectual  activity  is 
traced  from  one  ecclesiastic  to  another; 
through  Erigena,  Beren^arius,  Boscellinus, 
Abelard,  even  St.  Anselm;  "Anselm,  the 
saintly  archbishop,  helped  the  good  cause  in 
an  indirect  way ;  he  consecrated  the  privi- , 
leges  of  Reason  by  showing  the  harmony  be- 
tween Beason  and  Faith."  Turn  over  a  few 
pages  and  we  come  to  Friar  Bacon,  connect- 
ed with  ^'  a  group  of  independent  thinkers," 
who  were  his  '^  teachers  and  Mends ; "  "  tow- 
ering above  them  all  is  Bobert  Grossetete, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln."  The  very  Pope  had 
**  scientific  yearnings."  William  of  Occam, 
"  our  brilliant  and  rebellious  countryman,'' 
the  **  politician"  of  the  schoolmen  (JET.  L.  (7. 
ir.  121),  was  a  leading  Franciscan.  "The 
Inquisition  was  vigilant  and  cruel,  but  among 
its  very  members  there  were  sceptics."  As 
liberty  moved  on,  *'  in  tho  vanguard  of  its 
army  we  see  Telesio,  Campanclla,  and  Bru- 
no," ecclesiastics  to  a  man.*  Look  where 
we  will,  we  find  the  same  phenomenon ;  old 
and  new  struggling  within  the  fold  of  the 

*  EUlory  of  FhUosophy,  ed.  1867 ;  II 4,  5,  12,  76, 
78,  66,  94. 


Church  for  the  ascendency  which,  under 
Providence,  was  to  guide  the  course  of  in- 
tellectual freedom.    Let  us  revert  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  AnnaU  of  Si, 
PauPs,     Erasmus  and  Colet  were  the  *'  two 
great  reformers  before  the  Beformation " 
(p.  112),  and  both  were  in  orders.     Tho 
great  preachers  of  the  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing in  England,  Hales,  Chillingworth,  Jere- 
my Taylor,  all  were  clergymen,  and  all  tfareo 
were  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with 
Laud,  and  enjoyed  his  constant  and  effi- 
cient protection.  If  there  is  any  man  whom 
Mil  man  names  with  a  special  energy  of  dis- 
like, it  is  Archbishop  Laud  (pp.  331-2); 
yet  Laud,  as  he  mentions  with  just  praise, 
was  Jeremy  Taylor's  earliest  patron  (p. 
344).    Hales,  as  Heylin  tells  us,  was  once 
summoned  to  Lambeth  for  a  long  private 
debate  with  the  Archbishop  on  his  specu- 
lative difficulties,  was  made  Laud's  chap- 
lain at  his  own  request,  and  was  **  promot- 
ed not  long  after,  by  the  Archbishop's  com- 
mcndation,  to  be  prebend  of  Windsor,  and 
to  hold  the  same  by  special  dispensation 
with  his  place  in  Eton."*     Laud  was  the 
godfather  of  Chillingworth,  and  befriendr 
ed  him  cordially,  as  long  as. his  own  power 
lasted,  at  every  stage  of  his  chequered 
course.     Tillotson,  *'  almost  the  father  of 
true  religious  toleration  "  (p,  419),  was  an 
exemplary  Archbishop.    And  so  we  might 
go  on,  alleging  proofs  to  the  same  tenor 
from  the  history  of  liberal  thought  in  every 
period.     Surely  our  own  days  formed  no 
exception.     If  some  men  fancied,  many  years 
ago,   that  the  golden  gate  of   preferment 
would  be  closed  against  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews^  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Milman's  prosperous  and 
honoured  career.    Be  would  have  been  the 
last   man    to  resent  the  opposition  which 
he  met  with  and  which  he  confronted  moat 
effectually  by  the  simple  expedient  of  over- 
looking its  impetuosity  and  living  it  down. 
He  had  no  right  to  complain,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  he  did  complain,  that  there 
are  barriers,    inevitable  barriers,   beyond 
which  the  members  of  his  sacred  profession 
cannot  pass«     The  English  Church  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  lost  its  large  compre- 
hensiveness in  times  which,  to  mention  only 
the  departed,  have  seen  the  liberal  side  of 
thought  represented  by'Whately  and  Hamp- 
den, by  Arnold  and   Milman.      A  writer 
affords  no  example  of   the  ingratitude   of 
contemporaries  who  secured  the  universal  re- 
cognition which  rewarded  Dean  Milman  for 
the  services  which  he  rendered,  both  bj 
works  and  life,  to  his  Church  and  to  his  age. 

*  He>-liu*a  Cypritmta  Anfflicu^  p.  362, 
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Akt.  Y. — 1.  Bfport  of  the  Mdrop^Uian  Com- 
tnissionera  in  IjwMey  to  th$  Lord  Chan- 
eellor.     1844. 

2.  Annnal  Reports  of  the   ComniiMonen  in 

LMnaetf  for  Ihighnd  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellor, 

3.  jRepori    of  iTer  Majedy^e   Commisawnera 

appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of  Lu- 
natic Aayluma  in  Scotland,    1857. 

4.  Annual  Reporta  of  the  General  Board  of 

Commiaaionera  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, 

6.  Report  of  the  Commiaaionera  oflnqtdry  into 

the  State  of  the  Lunatic  Aayluma^  etc.^  in 
Ireland.     1858. 
fi.  Annual  Reporta  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
the  Liatrictj  Criminal^  and  Private  Luna- 
tic Aayluma  in  Ireland.     1 857. 

7.  Statiatique  dea  Aailea  d*AIiinh  de   1854  a 

1860. 

The  leading  fact  regarditis  Lunacy  dis- 
closed in  our  Blue-books  is  its  great  in- 
crease. 

At  the  beginning  of  1867  there  were  SI,- 
917  lunatics  in  the  asjlums  of  England 
and  Wales.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year 
their  number  had  risen  to  33,213.  These  are 
large  numbers  in  themselves,  but  it  is  to 
their  difference  that  we  draw  attention — a 
difference  amounting  to  1296.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  persons  placed  in  asy* 
Imns  was  greater  at  the  close  of  the  year  than 
aiits  commencement  by  nearly  1300,  being 
an  Increase  equal  to  the  population  of  two 
large  asylams. 

WhoQ  this  fact  arrests  attention,  the  ques- 
tion which  naturally  suggests  itself  is — ^Was 
the  year  1867  an  exceptional  one?  The 
fimwer  is,  that  it  was  not,  and  that  the  same 
rate  of  increase  has  been  going  on  for  many 
y^ars.  Paring  1866  it  was  1046 ;  during 
1865  it  was  1444 ;  during  1864  it  was  1140 ; 
aod  w>  on  for  the  twenty  years  which  went 
beforiB.  The  average  annual  increase  is 
about  1000,  and  it  ffives  no  indication  of 
a  tendency  to  pituse,  but  holds  on  from  year 
to  year  with  remarkable  steadiness. ' 

If  we  examine  the  effect  of  tMs  at  the  end 
of  a  long  series  of  yei^s,  we  have  a  resuh 
wMch  cannot  £til  to  startle.  Going  back, 
for  instance,  to  1849,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year  we  find  14,560  patients  In  the  asy« 
lums  of  England  and  Wales,  4md  33,218  at 
the  beginning  of  1868,  b^ing  an  increase  of 
about  nineteen  thousand  in  nineteen  years, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  mar  not 
be  a  like  increase  in  the  nineteen  to  follow. 

This  is  what  we  learn  about  the  insane  who 
are  in  asylums  in  England.  What  we  learn 
about  the  same  class  in  Scotland  differs  only 
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in  dei^ree, — fbr  there  also  a  steady,  though  a 
slower,  rate  of  increase  is  taking  place,  giv- 
ing in  the  nine  years  from  the  beginning  of 
1^8  to  the  beginning  of  1867  a  total  in- 
crease of  1244. 

In  Ireland,  too,  we  have  the  same  progres* 
sive  increase,  showing  a  difference  of  1784 
between  the  number  of  lunatics  in  asylums 
on  the  1st  of  January  1857  and  the  number 
so  provided  for  on  the  1st  of  January  1868. 
As  regards  the  numbers  of  the  insane  in 
asylums,  therefore,  tho  same  increase  is 
taking  place  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, though  at  different  rates.  And  in  this 
matter  these  countries  do  not  stand  alone, 
for  what  is  true  of  them  is  true  also,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  regarding  which  we  have  trustworthy 
information.  In  France,  for  instance,  there 
was  an  average  yearly  increase  of  750  for 
tho  twenty-six  years  before  1861,  giving  a 
total  difference  of  19,700  from  the  1st  of 
January  1835  to  the  Ist  of  January  1861— 
that  is,  a  difference  between  10,539  and 
30,239. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  fact  of  the  increase 
and  its  general  occurrence ;  what  are  we  told 
as  to  its  nature  and  causes  ?  Does  this  great 
annual  growth  of  the  number  of  persons 
found  under  treatment  in  asylums  imply  that 
there  is  a  great  and  constantly  progressing 
increase  of  the  liability  to  insanity  among 
the  people  of  civilised  Europe  ?  At  first 
gight  it  certainly  appears  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  a  ready  explanation  in  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  racing,  bustle,  and  competition 
of  modem  life,  which  sends  so  many  of  the 
weaker  among  us  to  the  wall.  It  will  be 
comforting,  however,  if  we  find,  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  figures,  that  they  ^ive  no 
evidence  of  any  marked  iDcrease  in  the 
production  of  insanity ;  and  we  think  that 
this  is  a  comfort  we  may  safely  take. 

But  before  looking  at  what  the  Blue-books 
and  Tellow-books  reveal  to  us  on  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  lunatics  in  asylums  is  far 
beyond  what  would  be  due  to  any  increase 
of  tho  population,  great  as  that  has  been ; 
and  that  strength  appears  thus  to  be  given 
to  the  theory  of  a  growing  proclivity  to 
insanity.  Take  the  English  numbers,  and 
selecting  the  years  1857  and  1867,  when 
the  estimated  population  of  England  and 
Wales  rose  from  19,256,516  to  21,429,508, 
we  find  that  for  the  first  year  lunatics  in 
asylums  were  1  in  902,  and  for  the  second 
year  1  in  671  of  the  general  population. 
This  statement  shows  a  vast  increase  in  the 
amount  of  insanity  thought  to  require  aaylum 
treatment ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  frequency  in  the  occurren  ce 
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of  the  disease,  in  order  to  explaio  tbe  greater 
amount  of  it,  so  provided  for,  at  a  particular 
time.  That  this  is  not  the  explanation  of  the 
increase,  ^vhich  is  taking  place,  will  be  render- 
ed more  than  probable  if  we  examine  the 
number  of  those  who  enter  the  asylums  from 
year  to  year— a  number  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  expression  of  the  rate  of 
production.  Tbe  result  of  such  an  examina- 
tion will  show  that  the  annual  number  of 
admissions  does  not  vary  much.  Sueh  a 
number  of  years,  however,  must  be  dealt  witli 
as  will  not  involve  any  great  change  in  the 
general  population  within  the  peripd  ;  for  it 
IS  clear  that  if  the  admissions  of  early  years 
are  compared  with  those  of  later  or  remote 
ones,  there  will  probably  be  an  increase  due 
simply  to  a  greater  population.  Take  the 
five  years  from  1859  to  1863,  and  we  find 
the  admissions  into  the  English  asylums  to 
be  as  follows  :*^ 

In  1859  there  were  9104  admission?. 

**  1860  "  9243 

"  1861  "  8955  ** 

»»  1862  "  8803  "    . 

«»  1868  "  8588  »* 

There  is  certainly  no  evidence  within  this 
period  of  a  progressive  advance  in  the  nura- 
oer  for  whom  admbsion  is  sought ;  but  if  the 
total  admissions  during  the  five  years  are 
contrasted  with  the  total  admissions  during 
the  preceding  five,  then  there  is,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  a  considerable  increase,  being  in 
round  numbers  from  38,000  to  44,000.  So 
also,  going  farther  back  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  we  find  a  rise  from  36,0U0  to  38,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  increase  in  the 
admissions  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
result  of  the  increase  of  the  population. 
The  very  sensible  effect  which  the  growth  of 
the  population  may  be  expected  to  have  on 
the  number  of  admissions  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  population  rose 
from  17,150,018  to  21,429,508  during  the 
twenty  years  before  1867,  being  an  increase 
of  about  ouc-fourth. 

The  steadiness,  however,  of  the  numbers 
admitted  into  asylums  from  year  to  year,  dur- 
ing this  period,  between  1859  and  1863,  may 
possibly  have  been  accidental.  But  we  find 
that  the  same  thing  occurs  during  other  short 
periods  of  consecutive  years.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  four  years  which  follow  the  quin- 
quennium already  referred  to,  show  that — 

In  1864  there  were  9,367  admisaions. 
"    1866  **        10,841  ** 

"    1866  "         9,970  " 

»*   1867  "       10,488  ** 

So  also  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  years,  a  like  steadiness  is  dis* 
played  in  the  production  of  bsanity,  judged 


of  by  the  number  of  those  for  whom  admis- 
sion into  asylums  is  sought     Thus — 

In  1858   there  wera  1448  adiDissions. 

"  1859  *'  1422 

"  1860  "  1444  « 

"  1861  "  1496  " 

*'  1865  "  1374  " 

"  1868  *»  1388 

"  1864  "  1421 

"  1865  "  1472 

"  1866  "  1567 
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The  increase  during  the  last  two  of  thcsa 
years  in  the  nuniber  of  those  admitted  into 
the  asylums  of  Scotland  is  decided,  and  is 
probably  referable  to  tbe  operation  of  causea 
of  a  temporary  nature,  sucb,  for  instance,  as 
may  arise  from  the  opening  of  the  district 
asylums.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned 
to  point  out  that  these  figures,  m  a  tphoU^ 
give  no  evidence  of  a  progressive  increase  of 
admissions  from  year  to  year,  corresponding 
to  the  progressive  increase  of  the  number 
resident,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  one 
illustration  of  what  is  meani  by  this,  though 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  many  from  the  fig- 
ures relating  either  to  England,  Scotland,  or 
France.  We  select  the  live  years  1859  to 
1863,  during  which,  as  the  years  went  on^ 
the  admissions,  so  far  from  increasing,  be- 
came less.     Thus  during 


1859  there  were  9104  admissions  into  the' 
En^sh  asjlums,  end  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  increase,  in  tlie  number  of  pa- 
tients resident,  of 

1860  there  were  9243 

1861  "  •   8955 

1862  ♦'    8803 

1863  "    8588 
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1354 
1139 
1047 


The  rery  considerable  yearly  increaso  of  thi 
number  of  patients,  who  are  in  the  asylnmi 
of  England,  is  not  shown  by  these  figures  to 
be  related  to  an  increased  production  of  luna- 
cy, if  that  may  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  those  who  are  admitted  into  asylums. 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  yearly  increase  (^  the 
numbers  reaident  did  not  rine  and  fall  with 
the  admissions,  but  maintained  a  proffresa 
which,  if  not  wholly  independent,  was  oloar- 
ly  so  io.A  great  extent. 

The  official  doeuments  at  the'  head  of  tliii 
article  appear,  then,  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  fonoinng  conclusions :  that  there  is  aa 
enormous  incsease  of  the  numbers  of  the  in* 
sane  m  imyHyms  ;  that  this  increase  is  steadi- 
ly progressive,  and  gives  no  indication'  of  a 
tendency  to  pause ;  that  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission into  asylums  is  greater  than  it  was  \ 
that  the  increase  of  the  population  aeeounts 
for  much  of  this,  but  not  for  tbe  whole ;  and 
that  the  part  so  unaccounted  for  is  not  suoli 
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a9  to  indicate  any  marked  growtli  in  the  peo- 
ple's Imbilitj  to  insanity. 

That  it  b  desirable  to  ffo  over  this  gronnd, 
and  to  sbow  what  is  takrag  place  in  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  of  the  insane  in  asylums, 
will  be  apparent  as  we  advance.  It  sup- 
plies information  wbicb  is  generally  needed, 
for  the  much  that  is  written  about  lunacy  is 
not  much  read.  Closely  as  the  subject  con- 
cerns us  all,  it  is  not  one  which  proves  at- 
tractive in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself, 
but  espeeially  when  it  comes  before  us  in 
the  serious  shape  of  Blue-books. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
crease of  lunatics  in  asylums,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  annual  dis- 
charges  must  bd  leas  than  the  anaual  admU- 
Bidns^  by  an  amount  which  shall  exactly  rep- 
resent the  yearly  increase  of  the  number 


tention,  for  the  constantly  recurring  demand 
for  increased  asylum  accommodation  is  lead- 
ing many  to  ask  if  thei^e  is  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing it  without  injury  to  the  insane. 

The  official  documents  before  us  abound, 
as  we  stated,  in  allusions  to  the  eubjeot,  and 
display  on  all  hands  a  desire  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  what  is  generally  felt  to  bo  an 
evil.  Before  referring,  however,  to  these 
opinions,  we  must  examine  one  or  two  points 
in  the  character  and  movement  of  asy- 
lum populations,  for  the'  purpose  of  making 
such  a  reference  more  easily  understood. 

Firsty  then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
lunatics  in  asylums  are  divided  into  two 
classes — private  and  pavper  ;  and  we  have  to 
point  out  that  the  increase  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  last,  or  pauper  class.  Thus, 
the  total  increase  of  lunatics  in  the  asylums 


resident.     In  other  words,  the  increase  takes    of  England  and  Wales,  between  the  1st  of 
place  by  ft  process  of  this  kind  : — There  are    January  1861  and  the  1st  of  January  1865, 


say  30,00D  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  any 
country  at  the  beginning  of  any  year,  and 
during  that  year  1 0,900  patients  are  admit- 
ed,  but  only  9000  discharged ;  —it  is  clear 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  have  81,- 
000  patients  in  the  asylums,  or  1000  more 
than  at  its  commencement.    .  If  next  year 
there  be  again  10,000  admissions,  and  only 
9000  discharges,  we  shall  have  82,000  pa- 
tients resident,  or  an  increase  of  2000  in  two 
years,  and  so  on.     This  b  more  or  less  ex- 
actly what  appears  to  be  tdcing  place  in  the 
various  countries  of  Burbpe.     More  or  less 
exactly,  we  say,  but  not  exactly,  since  the  de- 
mand for  admission  is  also  increasing  some-' 
what  beyond  the  increase  due  to  a  growing 
population.     Still,  such  growing  proportion 
of  admhsitmt  to  the  population  is  not  to  bo 
compared  with  the  growing  proportion  of 
residents  to  the  population.     The  last  ad- 
vances more  rapidly  than  the  first,  and  may 
even  go.  on,  at  a  considerable  rate,  when  no 
increase  is  taking  place  in  the  admissions;? — 
as  happened,  for  iostd^ice,  in  the  asylums  of 
England  during  the  period  of  five  years  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  tabular  statement,  which 
shows  a  decline  In  the  annual  admissions, 
yet  gives  at  the  end  of  the  period,  notwith- 
standing this  decline,  an  increase  of  5538  in 
the  number  Of  patients  resident  in  asylums. 
If  the  yearly  jidmissions  and  the  yearly 
discharges  were  equal,  the  increase  of  resi- 
dents wou)d  of  course  cease,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  asylums  would  remain  stailonarv. 
Such  a  restdt  can  only  be  brought  about  in 
two  ways— by  Increasing  the  discharges  or 
diminishing  the  admissions.    Is  there  any* 
thing,  then,  to 'show  that  either  or  both  of 
these  can  be  done  f    There  is  much  in  the 
documents  under  review  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tioUf  which' is  one  that  presses  on  public  at- 


was  4095 ;  and  this  increase  was  composed 
of  4040  pauper,  and  55  private  patients — 
being  an  increase  in  five  years  of  about  20^ 
per  cent,  on  the  starting  number  for  paiiper, 
and  of  about  1  per  cent  on  that  for  private 
patients.*  The  aame  thing  is  observed  in 
Scotland,  and  is  commented  on  by  the  Com- 
missioners^ 

Secondly^  discharges  are  made  up  of  three* 
classes,  namely,  recovered^  not  recovered^  and 
dead.     To  augment  the  first  and  diminish 
the  last  of  these  classes  seems  everywhere  to 
be  earnestly  aimed  at ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  nurabpr  of  the  middle  class  —  the  dis- 
charged unrecovered — there  is  a  difierence 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  DC  made  larger.     If  it  could  be  made 
larger,  thece  woiud  of  course  be  pr9  tanto  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  popuUtion  of  our 
asylums.    And  here  we  are  led  naturally  to 
inquire  whether   the  slow  advance   in  the 
number  of  private  patients  in  asylums,  aa 
compared  with  that  of  the  number  of  paupers^ 
can  be  due  to  a  more  frequent  dlsoharge  of 
the  unrecoyered  among  the  fir^t  thao  among 
the  last.      Whether  it  be  or  bo  not  due  to. 
this,  it  appears  that  there  is  actually  a  con- 
stant and  considerable  difference  between 
the  proportiou  o(  the  unrecovered  to  the 
total  discbarges  in  the  two  classes  of  patients,^ 
and  we  find  the  point  thus  discussed  in  the 
last  Beport  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners. 

**  The  nomher  of  private  patients  ammoUy- 
brought  u^er  oor  oogaisance  is,  as  we  Lavd 
stated,.more  than  a  third  of  tl^e  corresponding 
number  pf  pauper  patieuts.  The  recoveries^re 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio ;  but  it  appears'that 

*  After  1840,  tho  IranAlies  of  the  Knval,  Military, 
and  State  Oriminal  Asjloms  are  included  in  the 
English  returof,  and  are  all  entered  as  priv^^ 
patients. 
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tke  proporti^m  of  private  removed  nnrecovered 
from  our  registers  is  so  mnch  hi^i^r  tliim  ihat 
of  pntipcr  patients  as  to  afford  nn  explanation 
Bofficient  to  accoont  for  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  accainnlation  of  the  two  classes. 

*'  This  difference  is  a  matter  of  so  mnch  prac- 
tical importance  tliHt  we  maj  be  exeosed  for 
fanber  illastrating  it  by  reference  to  the  Twen- 
ty-first Report  of  tl-e  English  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy.  Of  24,^90  patients  in  the  coumy 
and  boroogh  aHylnins  of  England  at  1st  Jan- 
uary 1867  only  216  were  private.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  6694  patients  in  hospitals  and 
licensed  honses  5070  were  private.  In  contrast, 
the  number  of  patients  discharged  uni*eoovered 
from  the  county  and  borough  asylums  in  1866 
was  only  894,  against  1106  simiLir  discbar^s 
from  the  hospitals  and  licensed  houses.  The 
inflnence  of  this  result  on  the  accumulation  of 
pauper  patients  in  asylums  is  very  remarkable. 
At  1st  January  1866  the  private  patients  in 
English  asylums  were  5276,  and  the  pauper 
patients  24,995.  At  Ist  January  1867  the  pri- 
vate patients  were  5286,  and  the  pauper  patients 
25,998.  There  was  thus  in  1866  an  increase  of 
only  10  private  patients  ngainst  an  increase  of 
1003  pauper  patitnt^.  The  proportion  of  pri- 
vate to  panper  patients,  estimated  on  the  num- 
bers resident,  was  ss  1  to  5,  whereas  their  rate 
of  increase  was  1  to  100." 

This  difference  in  the  proportion  of  pri- 
vate and  pauper  patients  discharged  nnrecov- 
ered  may  depend  on  certain  private  patients 
being  improperly  discharged,  or  on  certain 
pauper  patients  being  unnecessarily,  and  in 
that  sense  improperly,  detained,  or  it  may 
depend  on  other  and  more  obscure  causes. 
But  so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  lunatics 
in  asylums,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  chiefly  in^ 
terested  in,  learning  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  it  depends 
on  certain  panper  patients  being  nnnecessa- 
lily  detained  in  asylums.  With  thb  object, 
th^  first  thing  wo  have  to  do  is  to  examine 
the  constituents  of  the  pauper  population  of 
our  asylums,  and  the  Twenty-first  Report  of 
the  English'  Commisaioners  in  Lunacy  sup- 
plica  the  best  information  we  have  on  the  de- 
ieription  and  itate  of  pauper  patients  in  asy- 
lums. From  it  we  find  that  "  of  the  24  J48 
pauper  patients  in  public  dsvlums  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  ^rst  of  January,  1867,  as 
many  as  22,257  arc  returned  as  probably  in- 
curable, only  2491,  or  10  per  cent.,  being 
considered  a8  offering  any  hope  of  recovery." 
The  two  Middlesex  asylums,  with  a  pauper 
population  of  8759,  had  only  139  curable 
pftti«nt8,  or  8.7  per  cent.  That  this,  or  some- 
thing closely  like  it,  is  the  state  of  the  case 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  etc., 
is  not  generally  known.  As  regards  Eng- 
land, it  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  for  m 
the  same  Report  ue  Commissioners  say, — 
^In  distinguishing  the  probably  curable  from 
the  incurable  eases  we  suggested  that  those 


which  were-  recrarded  as  doubtful*  should  be 
induded  in  the  rormer  olass,  so  that  tharretam 
may  be  regpu'ded  as  in  no  degroo  exi^ggeiatiBg 
the  chronic  or  incurable  pauper  popnlatien 
of  our  public  asylums."  We  are  acoustoift* 
ed  to  think  of  asylums  as  hospitals  foF  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  mental  disease,  but  xl 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  huge  aey- 
lums  of  Hanwell  and  Colney  Hatoh,  with 
their  3  J  per  cent,  or  the  Surrey  Asylan, 
with  its  2.4  per  cent.,  of  patients  giving  ^*any 
hope  of  recovery,"  can  be  regarded  ia  that 
light. 

Of  these  two  classes,  the  curable  and  the 
incurable,  the  latter  was  further  divided  into 
the  qmet  and  harmkfif  and  the  excitable^  %i^ 
lerUy  or  dmtgercui.    This  gives  us,  in  the  22,- 
257  probably  incurable  cases,  14,620  return* 
ed  as  "  excited,  violent,  or  dangerous ;"  and 
7637,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  number, 
as  '^  quiet  and  harmless."     8o  that  out  of  the 
whdo  number  (24^748)  of  pauper  patients  in 
the  public  asylums  of  England  and  Wales 
on  the  Ist  January  1867,  there  were  7637, 
or  about  31  per  cent,  who  were  both  imtmo' 
hle^  and  qwftofuiJtarmless,  Great  as  thisnnm^ 
her  is,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  what  the 
Commissioners  say,  that  it  is  below  Uie  num* 
ber  of  those  who  might  properly  bavo  been 
returned  Ba  quid  and  harmless.    Eleven  of 
the  asylums,  for  instance,  show  only  8  per 
cent,  of  tbc  giM  and  harmleu  in  their  4467 
incurable  inmates.    If  we  deduct  these  fig- 
urea^  the  remaining  asylums  show  no  less 
than  41  per  cent,  of  the  harmku  in  their  17,- 
790  incurdble  inmates.     One  of  these  eleven 
asylums  returns  42  probaUy  ouioble  oase& 
The  probably  incurable  thus  form  nearly  the 
whole  population,  and  of  these  about  95  per 
oent.  are  tabulated  as  excited^  mUnt^  or  das^ 
gerotu.    We  turned  to  the  reports  made  by 
the  Commissioners  at  their  annual  visits  to 
thb  asylum,  and  were  gratified  to  find  that 
they  spoke  of  nothing  but  quiet  and  order, 
and  not  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  a  crowd  of  lunatics,  with  a 
chiuacter  so  much  worse  than  that  gi?en  of 
the  insane  ffenerally  in  the  public  asylums  of 
England.    We  coi^clude,  therefore^  that  this, 
and  sueh  exceptional  returns,  must  have  been 
due  to  some  misapprehension  of  what  was 
meant  in  asking  them ;  and  we  think  we  may 
safely  assume  that  at  host  7637  of  the  pia* 
per  insane  in  the  public  asylums  of  England 
m  1867  are  properly  described  as  both  in^u- 
rahle  and  quiet  and  harmless  ;  and  among  these 
chiefly  we  must  look  for  patients  nnneccaaa* 
rily  detained,  if  there  are  any. 

It  appears  to  us  necessary  that  all  should 
be  said  which  has  been  said,  in  order  to  ae« 
cure  the  reader's  being  made  sufficiently  maa- 
ter  of  the  situation.     We  have  endeavoured 
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to  TMnSBUin  a  8e«;iieiice  in  ibe  BUtamoDt,  bo 
M  to  make  it  easily  followed  by  thos^  wbo 
are  net  fiucilmr  widi  the  (jiiesttotie  inrolred. 
Witb  the  Battle  object,  we  new  repeat  ^^  con- 
eloaiens  already  giTen,  and  add  to  tbem  each 
other  cocolnsions  as  seom  to  be  warranted  by 
the  farther  stage  of  the  inqtiiry,  at^which  we 
hare  arrived. 

We  hare  fbnnd  that  there  is  a  great  pro- 
greseire  inof^Base  of  the  insane  in  oar  asylnms^ 
wi^  no  prospect  of  an  arrest;  that  ad- 
missions into  asylums  are  rising  with  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  somewhat  be- 
yond it,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  accoant 
for  the  great  adranee  in  the  numbers'  resi- 
dent, or  to  gire  groutids  for- the  belief  that 
men  are  in  any  marked  degree  more  liable  to 
insanity  than  they  were;  that  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  our  asylums  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  paupers,  and  that  men  eonrcrsant 
with  the  subject  bare  accounted  for  thxs  by 
the  more  frequ^t  discharge  of  the  unrecor- 
ered  among  prirate  than  among  pauper  pa- 
tients; that  90  per  cent,  of  the  paaper  in- 
mates of  our  asylums  are  probably  incurable, 
«nd  that  eoly  10  per  cent  offer  any  hope  of 
recovery ;  that  of  the  90  per  cent,  of  incura- 
bles, one  third  may  be  regarded  as  quiet  and 
harmless ;  and  that  if  we  bare  more  patients 
in  our  asylums  than  need  be  there,  we  may 
ezpeet  to  find  them  among  this  last  class. 

We  hare  seen,  in  short,  that  the  great  bulk 
•of  the  pauper  inmates  of  our  a^lums  consists 
of  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  many  of  whom 
are  quiet  and  harmless,  and  that  the  contin- 
uing growth  of  the  population  of  our  asylums 
results  ftrem  an  accumulation  and  storing  up 
of  this  class  of  the  insane.     If,  then,  the 
growth  is  to  be  checked,  and  the  pressure  fbr 
asylum  aeoommodatton  reliered,  one  of  the 
waysy  by  which  We  may  hope  to  accomplish 
this,  must  bo  by  a  larger  withdrawal  of  the 
incurable,  or,  in  ether  words,  by  an  increase 
in  the  dtsohargos'of  the  unrecovcred.    There 
are  difficulties,  howerer,  in  the  way,  and  in 
practice  these  are  neither  few  nor  trifling. 
**  It  is  rery  natural,'*  l^e  Scotch  Oommis- 
eioners  say  in  their  Seventh  Report,  "  that 
Buperiotendents  of  asylums  should  acquire 
the  conviction  that  the  insane  can  nowhere 
be  under  more  fkvorabte  circumetanees  than 
in  such  establishments,  and  that  they  should 
even  doubt  the  propriety  oi  discharging  any 
one  wbo  has  not  recorcred."    The  Oommis- 
Btoners  themselves,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  be  much  ifoubled  with  this  doubt,  for  fur- 
ther on  in  the  same  Report  they  say :  '<  We 
are  not  of  opinion  that  insane  patients  must 
necessarily  be  better  cai^d  fbr  in  asylums 
than  anywhere  else,  and  we  aro  accordingly 
opposed  to  the  view  that,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  lodgment  in  an  asylum  should  always 


be  resorted  to.  The  &ot  that  there  are  ma- 
ny patients  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cared 
for  except  in  such  establishments  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  man- 
ner of  disposal  is  in  all  instances  the  best  for 
the  patients."  "  Viewed  even  in  the  most 
favorable  light,"  they  say  in  their  Tenth  Re- 
port, ''  detention  in  an  asylum  partakes  a 
good  deal  of  the  character  of  imprisonment. 
There  is  a  necessity  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution,  to  sacrifice  individual  in- 
clinations, and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  offi. 
cials  and  attendants."  In  spite  of  this  view 
of  asylum  life,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
when  we  Tead  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  and  see 
how  much  is  done  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  poorest  patient  m  an  asylum,  and  how 
freely  skill  and  time  and  money  are  expend- 
ed to  secure  bis  comfort,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  Bupdrintondents  should  hesitate  before 
recommending  the  removal  of  a  patient,  even 
though  incurable  and  inoffensive,  from  so 
much  care.  Yet  they  may  be  wrong,  and  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  right.  If  such  a  pa- 
tient, for  instance,  were  to  pass  from  one  of 
the  magnificent  county  asylums  of  England 
to  the  ordinary  wards  of  a  workhouse,  there 
are  few  who  would  not  regret  that  so  great  a 
down-come  had  been  regarded  as  necessary. 
But  it  appears  that  the  regret  may  be  about 
a  loss  which  turns  out  to  be  no  loss,  but 
a  gain ;  for  tlie  English  Commissioners  tell 
us  in  their  EHghteenth  Report,  that  *^  there 
is  a  class  of  patients  among  the  idiotic  and 
weak-minded,  rrhose  quiet  habits  and  tracta- 
ble dispositions  not  only  permit  of  their  liv- 
ing in  all  respects  with  the  ordinary  paupers 
of  workhouses^  but  eron.  render  them  veiy 
often  the  most  trustworthy  and  useful  of  dl 
the  inmates  in  employments  about  the  house. 
In  very  many  of  the  smaller  country  work- 
houses, where  the  practice  is  encouraged  of 
so  mixing  them  with  the  sane,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  employing  them,  the  result  is  so 
satisfactory  in  all  respects  that  their  condi- 
tion is,  in  our  opinion,  even  preferable  to  that 
of  the  same  class  in  some  well-ordered  asy- 
lums." To  such  patients,  therefore,  if  this 
be  correct,  removal  from  the  workhouse  to 
an  asylum  would  be  a  loss  of  happiness,  and 
if  that  be  so,  why  should  the  loss  be  sustain- 
ed? 

Suppose,  agatn,  that  the  patient  went  from 
the  asylum  to  the  care  of  his  friends — ^poor 
working  people — wbere  he  would  live  in  a 
rough  and  perhaps  dirty  way,  and  where  the 
outside  of  the  aid  he  would  receive  from  the 
parish  would  be  6d.  or  9d.  a  day.  Wbo  of 
us  would  not  pity  htm  ?  Yet  it  appears  that 
the  change  would  probably  give  him  a  chance 
of  living  longer,  fur  the  Scotch  Commission- 
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era,  vbo  know  more  about  their  pauper  luca- 
tics  in  private  dwellings  tliao  is  known  of  the 
patients  so  disposed  of  in  England,  or  Ire- 
land,  or  France,  tell  ns  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tali t J  among  them  is  lower  than  among  pa- 
tients in  establishments,  and  thej  make  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject :— "  That 
it  should  be  less  than  the  mortality  among 
private  patients  is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  active  disease  in  such  es- 
tablishments ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  consid- 
erably less  than  what  occurs  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  poorhouiios  must  appear  remarkable, 
especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
the  patients  in  such  wards  are,  for  the  most 
part,  like  those  in  private  dwellings,  idiots 
and  dements,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  physical 
wants  of  the  former  are  more  amply  supplied. 
We  can  offer  no  explanation  of  this  fact,  be- 
yond the  conjecture  that  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing in  private  dwellings,  involving,  as  a  rule, 
greater  freedom  and  greater  variety,  more 
than  counterbalances  the  advantages  which 
better  diet,  better  clothing,  better  bedding, 
better  housing,  and  greater  cleanliness  might 
be  supposed  to  convey.'' 

We  iiave  said  enough  to  show  that  these 
official  documents  clearly  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  for  some  of  the  insane 
poor  otherwise  than  in  asylums,  not  only 
without  ipjury  to  them,  but  with  probable 
benefit.  This  of  course — the  good  of  the 
patients — ought  idways  to  be  the  £rst  con- 
sideration, and  one  which  should,  give  place 
to  no  other.  But  may  we  not  sometimes  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  a  particular  rule 
and  method  of  doing  good^  to  which  we  arc 
wedded  by  long  and  pleasant  association, 
continues,  in  all  times  and  circumstances  and 
for  all  objects,  to  be  the  unfailingly  satisfac- 
tory method  it  was,  as  regarded  those  with 
whom  it  had  at  first  to  deul  ? 

*'  In  determining  on  the  propriety  of  the 
discharge  of  a  patient,  whether  private  or 
pauper,  it  appears  to  us^^'  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners £ay,  **  that,  as  a  rule,  superinten- 
dents of  asylums  sive  comparativelv  little 
consideration  to  the  question  whether  de- 
tention continues  to  be  necessary  or  proper, 
provided  they  are  satisfied  that  the  patient 
is  still  of  unsound  mind.  But  the  statuto- 
ry form  of  the  medical  certificates  requires 
not  only  that  the  patient  must  be  of  unsound 
mind,  but  also  a  proper  penm  to  1$  dsiained 
and  talen  care  of  ;^^  ^nd  they  allude  repeat- 
edly to  their  reasons  for  holding  that  it  is 
not  *^  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that 
patients  should  be  detained  in  asylums  sim- 
ply because  they  remain  of  unsound  mind," 
and  that,  therefore,  ^*  their  detention  is  jus- 
tifiable only  when  their  discbarge  would 
prove  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 


5ubliO|  or  with  thair  own  safety  or  wolfftre.'* 
^hese  are  views  which  are  commended  by 
common  seose,  and  which  there  is  no  gain- 
saying. It  will  sometimes  be  diffioaj^  no 
doubt,  to  determine  of  an  insane  person  that 
he  may  be  liberated  without  risk  to  thQ  pub- 
lic or  himself,  or  to  say  of  him  that  be  m 
positively  harmless.  It  docs  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  is  a  difficulty  which  in 
practice  would  seriously  or  generally  inter- 
fero  with  the  discharge  of  the  nnreoovered. 
There  are  very  few  who  do  not  admit  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  insane  may  very  pr^ 
erly  be  considered  as  harmless^  and  as  being 
not  more  likely  to  prove  an  actual  sourott  of 
danger  to  the  lieges  than  any  other  daas  of 
the  community^  The  insane  are  more  trust- 
ed and  have  greater  freedom  than  they  ever 
had,  and  all  the  doeuments  before  us  show 
that  in  their  management  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  attempt  more  in  this  direction.  It 
appears,  too,  that  among  the  insane  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  under  the  care  of  the  Scotch 
Board,  averaging  from  150ii^  to  1600,  no 
casualties  have  occurred  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  Board's  existence ;  while,  as 
regards  the  discharges  of  the  unreoovered 
among  private  patients,  which,  as  already 
stated,  are  so  much  more  frequent  than 
among  paupers,  the  Commissioners  say, — 
^'  Our  information,  so  far  as  it  goes,  dees 
not  show  that  any  injurious  coQ^equences 
have  followed,"  and  they  add  the  important 
remark, — "  Indeed,  experience  proves  that 
danger  is  far  more  to  be  apprehended  during 
the  incubation  of  insanity,  when  mentid 
disease  b  scarcely  suspected,  than  at  a  later 
period,  when  its  existence  is  fully  recognis- 
ed." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Seventh 
Scotch  Report  will  show  with  what  breadth 
and  fairness  this  question  of  the  accumala- 
tion  in  our  asylums  of  dironic  and  harmless 
pauper  patients  has  been  considered  : — ^^  It 
might  be  proper  and  humane  to  provide 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  all  the  poor 
suffering  under  menial  or  bodily  ailments;  in 
which  they  would  receive  the  most  judicious 
treatment,  and  enjoy  far  ^ciatcr  comforts 
than  they  could  possibly  command  in  their 
homes;  but  the  State  would  shrink  from 
any  such  general  measure  of  relief,  not  only 
as  uncalled  for,  but  as  detrimental  to  tho  in- 
dependence and  moral  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  all  charitable  undertakings  their 
feasibility  and  ultimate  effects  should  be 
considered ;  and  it  may  aooordingly  be  well 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  or  even 
proper  that  tho  insane  should,  with  but 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  be  separated 
from  tho  rest  of  the  community,  and  be 
congregated  tqgether  in  asylums.^ 
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Boougb,  we  tUnk,  has  now  been  said  to 
.  show  tbat  there  exists^  in  offioial  qoartera,  & 
elear  opiniou  that  some  of  the  pauper  id- 
mates  of  oar  asylums  might  properly  be  re- 
anovad  and  provided  for  elsewh^e,  tl^  costly 
appliances  of  a  fully  appointed  asytam  be- 
ing regarded  as  unnecessary  in  their  caseb. 
In  whatever  manner  wo  dispose  of  the '  pa- 
tients so  removed,  their  withdrawal  would 
of  course  bo  a  relief  to  the  asylaips,  aad  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  demtand  for  idcreas- 
ed  aooommodatioD.  In  their  last  Report, 
the  Tweoty-seoood,  the  Englii^  Cemmia- 
BiDiiers  say^ — '^  It  is  the  presence  in  costly 
establishments  of  so  many  insane  persons,  to 
'  whom  a  less  elaborate  provision  would  be 
fDOre  suitable,  that  constitutes  the  real  griev- 
ance to  the  rat^ayer.'*  That  there  is 
a  grievance  is  here  admitted,  and  that  it  is 
one  whioh  is  becoming  more  felt  from  year 
to  year  is  beyond  qneation.  The  annual 
eoit  of  lunacy  is  already  enormous,  while 
its  rate  of  increase  is  also  great  and  con- 
stant, and  gives  no  indication  of  a  tendency 
to  cease.  In  so  beneficent  a  work  as  that 
of  providing  for  the  insane  poor,  the  dost, 
wo  think,  should  net  be  too  strictly  regarded. 
If  in  anything,  there  should  be  liborality  in 
this;  but  there  diould  certainly  be  no  tm* 
ncs^sary  expenditure,  whidi  is  waste.  Beal 
benefits  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  for 
all  the  money  laid  but,  and  public  charity 
should  be  ruled  by  the  same  considerations 
whioh  rule  private  charity.  This  being  so, 
if  there  are,  as  the  Englbh  Commissioners 
here  say,  many  insane  persons  maintained  in 
costly  establishments  for  whom  a  less  elabo- 
rate and  cheaper  provision  would  not  only 
be  suitable,  but  '*  more  suitable,"  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  ^^  resl  grievance  "  to  the  rate- 
payer. In  their  previous  Report  (the  Twen- 
iy^flrst)  the  English  Commissioners  speak 
also  of  the  positive  benefit  to  certain  pa- 
tients of  an  "  expensive  associated  accom- 
modatien,  homely  in  character  and  simple  in 
arebitectore;  "  and  they  say, — "  All  oar 
experience  points  to  the  mamfest  advantage 
which  not  only  the  quiet  working  patients 
derive  from  this  description  ^of  accommoda- 
tion, bat  even  some  of  the  less  orderly  and 
trdctable." 

Tbb  high  official  approral  of  plain  and  in- 
expensive buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  insane  poor  i^  very  important.  Many 
of  the  county  asylums  of  England  are  hand- 
some edifices,  presenting  a  most  imposing 
l^pcarance.  Their  very  grandeur  impres- 
ses us  with  the  earnestness  and  largeness 
of  English  philanthropy  in  this  field,  and 
we  cannot  look  on  them  without  a  certain 
pride.  Yet  bnildingd  with  less  display  of 
QOtward  ornament^  but  with  as  much,  or 


even  more,  attention  to  internal  comforts, 
tnight  in  reality  have  been  the  expression  of 
a  sounder  philanthropy.  The  cost  of  three, 
for  instance  might  have  built  four.  But 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  cost,  it  is 
dtilcult  to  understand  that  their  architeo- 
tural  beauties  can  have  any  good  or  useful 
effect  on  insane  persons,  who  belong  chiefly 
to  the  lower  and  little  educated  orders  of 
society.  Indeed,  it  might  be  maintained,  and 
with  considerable  show  of  reason,  that  for  all 
classes  of  the  insane  poor,  buildings  of  a  less 
pretentious  and  instttuiwnal^  and  of  a  more 
home-like  character  would  be  an  actual  ben- 
efit. The  tendency  of  present  opinion,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  in  this  direction.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  approaches  more  and 
more  closely  to  fiimlly  life,  and  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  them  may  be  expected 
to  depart  less  and  less  from  that  of  ordinary 
dwellings.  The  quotation  just  given  from  a 
recent  Report  of  the  English  Commissioners, 
shows  that  for  a  certain  number  of  the  insane, 
not  consisting  'solely  of  harmless  imbeciles, 
but  including  some  of  "the  less  orderly  and 
tr«0table,^  simple  and  inexpensive  structares 
are  not  only  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  as 
better  than  structures  which  are  more  costly, 
more  ornate,  and  more  elaborate. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Commii^ 
sioners  dwell  much  in  their  reports  on  the 
enormous  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  panper  population  of  our  asylums,  and 
on  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  still  exhibited. 
The  same  feature  characterizes  the  Irish  and 
the  French  reports.  On  all  hands  it  is  felt  that 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  that  this 
growth  is  a  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  av^ 
rest.  It  appears  also  to  be  as  generally  fe\% 
that  the  accumulation  of  incurable  and  harm- 
less patients  in  establishments  erected  at 
great  cost,  with  all  the  appliances  and  ma- 
chinery for  the  treatment  of  curable  and  the 
safe  and  proper  keeping  of  dangerous  or 
troublesome  patients,  isnnnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
^e  present  stato  of  matters  is  a  thing  alto* 
gether  new,  for  however  far  back  we  go,  we 
find  that  whenever  an  asylum  was  erected  in 
a  district,  its  population  began  at  once  to 
grow  in  the  way  described,  and  to  assume 
the  same  character  as  regards  the  gfeat 
preponderance  of  incurable  cases.  Asylums 
which  at  their  opening  are  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  district — ^that  is,  which  can  re- 
ceive every  patient  then  in  an  asylum  charge* 
able  to  the  district,  and  have  moreover,  a 
proper  reserve  of  empty  beds — not  unfre- 
quently  after  two  or  three  years  are  found 
fully  or  more  than  full ;  then  comes  a  4e- 
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nand  for  additions,  wbich  are  made  and 
filled  in  their  turn,  to  be  followed  hj  a  fresh 
demand  for  farther  additions.  This  is  and 
has  ever  been,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  his- 
tory of  all  asylums  which  hare  been  in  op- 
eration for  any  length  of  time.  In  their 
Twenty-first  Beport,  for  instance,  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  point  out  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters  was  fonnd  to  exist  in 
the  older  county  asylums  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago : — 

"  So  long  since,"  they  say,  "  as  184i,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
varions  paLlic  and  private  asylums  in  England 
and  Wales  had  been  specially  directed  to  the 
aocnmnlation  of  chronic  cases,  which  was,  even 
at  that  period,  taking  place  in  naanyof  the 
county  asjhims.  They  state  at  p^  92,  ^In  a 
certain  porticm  of  cases  the  patient  neither  re- 
covers nor  dies,  but  remains  an  incurable  luna- 
tic, requiring  little  medical  skill  in  respect  to 
his  mental  disease,  and  frequently  living  many 
years.  A  patient  in  this  state  requires  a  place 
of  refuge ;  but  his  disease  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  skill,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  asylums  instituted 
for  the  cure  of  insanity,  in  ord^r  to  malte  room 
for  others  whose  cases  have  not  yet  become 
hopeless.  If  some  plan  of  this  sort  be  not 
adopted,  the  a«;ylums admitting  paupers  will  ne- 
cessarily continue  full  of  incurable  patient?, 
and  those  whose  cases  will  admit  of  cure  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  admission  until  they  them- 
selves become  incurable,  and  tiie  skill  and  labor 
of  the  physician  will  then  be  wasted  upon  im^ 
proper  objects. 

**  *  Urder  these  circumstances  it  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  distinct  places  of  refuge 
should  be  provided  for  lunatic  patients  who 
have  become  incurable.  The  great  expenses  of 
a  lunatic  hospital  are  unnecessary  for  incurable 
patients ;  the  medical  stifi^  the  number  of  st- 
tendants,  the  minute  classification,  and  the 
other  requisites  of  a  hospital  for  tlie  cure 
of  disease,  are  not  required  to  the  same  extent; 
an  establishment,  therefore,  upon  a  much  less 
expensive  scale  would  be  sufficient.' " 

The  whole  matter  under  review  is  well 
and  clearly  stated  in  this  quotation  from  a 
Beport,  which  was  written  twenty -five  years 
ago.  The  influence  of  that  admirable  Re- 
port on  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
insane  poor,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  all 
the  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  in  all  the 
eountriesof  Europe,  and  among  all  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  the  earth,  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  which  even  that  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  whose  name  first  fol- 
lows it,  could  have  ventured  to  expect  when 
he  affixed  his  signature.  But  in  this  partic- 
ular matter  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Report  have  had  no  practical 
effect.  They  became  and  continued  to  be 
law  till  1863,  when  they  ceased  to  be  law  by 


omission^  that  is,  by  being  dropped  out   of 
the  A^t  then  paissed.     And  now  again,  irs 
find  1^    Commissiouers  in  succesuve  Re> 
ports  pointing  out  the  same  erfl,  and  indi- 
cating the  same  remedy.     But  before  exam- 
ining the  nature  of  this,  and  of  other  reiiie> 
dies  which  have  been  proposed,  we  stop  for  a 
little  to  draw  attention  to  an  effect  of  tbs 
great  abcumulation  of  incurable  patients   in 
asyhims,  whieh  is  alluded  to  in  the  quota- 
tion JQSt  given  from  the  Report  of  1844. 
We  refer  to  the  effect  which  that  accumolsi- 
tion  is  believed  to  haVe  on  the  higher  func- 
tions of  suoh  institutions.     We  are  told  hj 
the  English  Commissioners,  in  their  TweiK 
ty-irst   Report,  that  to  relieve  asylums  of 
the  incurable  and  inoffensive  patients  wiio 
fill  the  wards,  and  for  wBom  medieino  ean 
do  little  in  the  way  of  special  treatment^ 
would  render  them  **  effective  for  Hie  recep- 
tion af  enrable  cases,  and  snoh  as  require 
special  earo.''    The  higher  aims  of  an  asjT- 
lum  areiiere  well  defined  as  tho  cure  of  the 
curable,  aad  the  safe  and  proper  keeping  of 
those  who,  though  not  curable,  may  be  in 
such  astatefiroui  mental  disease  as   to  re- 
quire special  eare,  and  all  the  maehinery  of 
a  well-appointed  asylum.      These  aims  ap- 
pear to  b^  seriously  interfered  with,  when 
the  wards  are  allowed  to  be  cumbered  with 
incurable  and  harmless  patients ;    and  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  waste  of  the  physician's 
skill   and  labonr  when  they  are  expended 
chiefly  on  such  objects.     This  must  be  true, 
in  an  emphatic  sense,  if  the  presence  in  an 
asylum  of  a  erowd  of  incurables  leads  to  the 
exclusion  of  1^  curable.     In  the  Report  of 
1844,  the  CommissioDers  say — **  The  dispos- 
al  of   incurable  patients,  although  a   rery 
serious  and  difficult  question,  is  certainly  of 
less  moment  than  the  exclusion  of  curable 
patients  from   asylums,    which    have  been 
erected  at  great    public  cost,  and  arc  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  for  the  purpose 
of  cure  "  (p.  93) ;  and  with  reference  to  one 
of  the  causes  which  operate  **  to  fill   lunatic 
asylums  with  inoarable  patients,  and  to  pr^- 
vent  the  public  from  deriving  any  considera- 
ble benefit  from   them  as  hospitals  for  the 
cure  of  lunacy ,**  they  say — **  This  must  con- 
tinue  to   operate  and  neutralize  all    other 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  unless 
means  are   adopted  to  relieve  the  asylums 
from  the  pressure  of  fnourable  patients^** 
(pp.  01, 92).     If  this  were  done,  the  duties 
of  superintendents  would  no  doubt  become 
more  medical  and  less  administrative,  and 
asylums  would  assume  more  the  character  of 
hospitals  and  less  that  of  refuges  for  the  in- 
firm in  mind  ;    and    from  this  change  we 
might  fairly  expect  a  benefit  in  the  long-mu 
to  mankind,  through  an   extension  of  onr 
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knowledge  of  Uie  nature  of  iosamty,  and  of 
tho  Bieans  of  treatment.  Beferring  to  tbe 
time  when  many  of  the  ehrbnk  insane  wbo 
are  incurable  and  harmless  will  be  with- 
drawn from  oar  asylons,  Dr.  Mandslej,  in 
his  work  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Mind,  speaks  thns  of  the  effects  of 
such  a  withdrawal : — ^*  Then  will  asyloms, 
instead  of  being  vast  receptacles  for  the  con- 
cealment and  safe  keeping  of  lonaoy,  acquire 
more  and  more  the  oharacter  of  hospitals  for 
the  insane;  while  thdse  who  snperintend 
them  being  able  to  gi^e  more  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  scientific  study  of  insanity, 
and  to  the  means  of  its  treatment,  will  no 
longer' be  open  to  the  reproach  of  forget- 
ting their  character  fts  physicians,  and  de- 
generating into  mere  house-stewards,  farm- 
ers, or  secretaries.'^  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  strong  way  of  putting  the  case,  but-  it 
will  be  generally  felt  that  it  strikes  at  an 
evil  which  is  real — at  an  evil,  howevdr, 
which  cannot  be  quickly  or  easily  corrected. 
All  this,  however,  may  be  true  of  asylnms — 
they  may  not  be  perfect ;  there  may  even 
be  grave  errors  about  them;  and  yet  they 
may  deserve  to  the  fall,  as  we  think  they 
do,  the  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Dr. 
Paget  in  the  Harveian  Oration  for  1M6: 
^  To  my  eyes,"  he  said,  **  a  pauper  hmatic 
asylum,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  in  our 
English  counties,  with  its  pleasant  grounds, 
its  airy  and  cleanly  wards,  its  many,  com- 
forts, and  wise  and  kindly  superintendence, 
provided  for  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  bear  the 
double  burthen  of  poverty  and  mental  de- 
rangement,— I  say  this  sight  »  to  me  the 
most  blessed  manifestation  of  true  oiviKsation 
that  the  world  can  present'' 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  remedies 
proposed  for  the  evils,  which  are  believed 
to  arise  from  this  great  accumulation  of 
incurable  patients  in  asylums,  and  first  as 
to  the  proposed  outlets.  These  are— {!.) 
transference  to  buildings  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  workhouse  or  poor- 
house*  and  the  county  asylums;  (2.)  trans- 
ference to  the  workhouse  or  poorhotise  »t- 
sdf ;  and  (3.)  transference  to  private  dwell- 
ings. 

The  first  is  evidently  the  scheme  which 
meets  with  most  approval  from  Uie  Eng- 
lish Commissioners,  and  it  is  that  which 
waa  most  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1844.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to 
some  extent,  it  has  been  acted  on,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Kent,  Devon,  Chester,  Prest- 
wieh,  etc.,  where  detach^  blocks  have  been 


♦  What  is  called  a  workhotise  In  England  and  Irc- 
laod  is  called  a  poorhonso  in  Scotlaod. 


^eeted  at  a  cost  which  is  moderate,  when 
compared  ^ith  that  of  the  main  buildings. 
But  the  detached  blocks  in  these  instances 
must  be  r^arded  merely  as  enlargements 
of  existing  asylums,  and  not  in  any  cor- 
rect sense  as  separate  institutions.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  obviate  some  of  the 
evils  which  resuk  from  the  accumulati'oti 
of  chronic  harmless  patients.  They  are 
simply  additions  to  asylums,  at  a  moderate 
instead  of  a  considerable  cost )  and  we  can 
scarcdy  look  on  them  as  presenting  a  new 
mode  of  providing  for  a  certain  class  of 
the  insane.  Deta^d  blocks,  erected  at  a 
moderate  cost,  might  and  perhaps  should 
be  a  feature  in  the  original  design  of  every 
asylum ;  and  in  many  instances  certainly 
additions  and  extensions  should  be  made 
in  this  way.  On  these  views  the  English 
Commissioners  appear  to  act,  for  with  ref- 
erence to  this  suoject  they  say  : — "  In  the 
enlargement  of  existing  county  asylums,  as 
well  as  in  the  ereetfoti  of  new  ones,  it  has 
been  our  practice  to  advocate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  construction,  for  the  more 
quiet  and  trustworthy  patients,  especially 
those  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
laundry  and  workshops,  of  inexpensive  as- 
sociated accommodation,  homely  in  char- 
acter and  simple  in  architecture."  Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  we  think,  than  the  propriety 
of  what  is  here  recommended,  whether  in 
the  interest  of  the  insane  or  of  the  rate- 
payer. But  we  learn  that  a  limit  may  be 
reached,  and  indeed  has  been  reached,  in 
making  extensions  on  this  plan — ^a  plan 
which  c^hnot  properly  bo  regarded  as  fur- 
nishing m  outlet  for  the  harmless  incurables 
who  crowd  the  wards  and  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  an  asylum,  since  they  are  not 
thus  really  withdrawn  from  ^e  establish- 
ment, but  remain  in  it,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent part.  Asylums  might,  as  easily  in  this 
as  in  any  other  way,  grow  into  monster 
establishments  like  those  at  Hanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch ;  and  so  nearly  universal 
now  is  the  condemnation  of  such  asylums, 
that  it  appears^  scartjely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
**  Each  succeeding  year,"  the  Enp;lrsh  Com- 
missioners say,  ^  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
we  have  so  often  expressed  as  to  the  many 
evils  resulting  from  the  congregation  of 
very  large  numbers  of  the  insane  under 
one  roof  and  one  management." 

We  think,  however,  that  in  this  form  of 
accommodation,  ^  intermediate  between  the 
workhouse  and  the  asylum,"  the  Comniia- 
sioners  have  more  in  view  than  simply  in- 
expensiTe  extensions  of  existing  asylnms; 
but  effect  has  not  yet  been  given,  so  far  as 
we  can  disoover,  to  any  saeh  view.    Some* 
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thing  of  the  kiad,  however,  will  he  done 
when  the  district  asylums  are  eoreoted,  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  hastily 
framed  and  ill-considered  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act  of  1667.  These  institutions^  it  is  true, 
are  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  such 
patients  as  are  presently  in  the  workhouses 
of  the  metropolis ;  hut  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  belieVe  that  they  will  not  stop  there. 
They  Avill  of  course  receive  such  of  the 
lunatic  poor  as  are  now  in  the  workhouses ; 
but  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  they 
will  also  receive  n^any  patients  who  ought 
to  be  sent  'to  fully  appointed  asylums,  and 
many  who  have  already  been  there,  and 
many  who,  but  for  the  erection  of  these 
institutions,  would  not  have  been  sent  as 
lunatics  either  to  asylums  or  to  work- 
houses. 

VVe  come  now  to  consider  the  second  of 
the  proposed  outlets  for  the  incurables  con- 
gregated in  asylums,  namely,  a  transference 
of  iiome  of  them  to  workhouses  or  poor- 
houses.  These  are  institutions  which  have 
not  to  be  created.  They  exist  already ;  and 
already,  indeed,  contain  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  such  patients  as  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  transfer  to  liiem  from  asylums. 
Thus,  our  latest  information  shows  that  on 
the  1st  of  January  1867  there  were  10,307 
in  the  workhouses  of  England ;  on  the  dlst 
December  1867,  2705  in  the  poorhouses  of 
Ireland ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1867, 
998  in  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland,  making 
a  total  of  14,010  appearing  in  official  re- 
turns as  thus  provided  for.  Largo  as  this 
number  is,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  considerably  below  the  real  num- 
ber of  the  insane  who  are  presently  inmates 
of  our  workhouses  and  poorhouses. 

To  adopts  therefore,  this  second  mode  of 
relieving  the  pressure  for  accommodation, 
and  of  obviatuig  the  extension  of  asylums, 
would  merely  be  to  give  development  to  a 
thing  which  exists,  and  has  long  existed. 
Before  expressing  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  scheme,  we  first  turn  to  see  what  is 
said  of  the  condition  of  those  of  the  insane 
poor  who  are  already  provided  for  ih  this 
manner. 

We  may  observe,  before  entering  on  de- 
tails, that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
general  and  strong  dislike  to  this  mod^  of 
providing  for  the  insane  poor,  and  that  to 
foster  it  would  be  Tegarded  by  not  a  few  as 
retrogression,  and  a  departure  from  the 
benevolent  views  which,  tot  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  regulated  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  these  unfortunates.  The  very 
names,  poarhovM  and  uorkhouse,  appear  to 
.disclose  an  unfitness  of  things;  and  w<b 
start  witji  a  feeling  that  an  inourable  lunatic. 


who  is  an  object  of  great  pity  and  generallj 
infirm  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  and  vfaio 
is  detained  against  his  will  and  for  the  term 
of  his  life,  should  have  much  better  treat- 
ment and  core  than  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
poor  in  establishments,  a  main  feature  of 
whose  organization  and  management  is  that 
thoy  shall  tend  to  the  repression  of  pauper> 
ism. 

If  we  turn,  however,  as  we  shall  first  do^ 
to  the  Be|Ktrt8  of  the  English  Commission- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  the  condition  of  all 
lunatics  in  all  workhouses  is  by  no  means 
described  as  unaatisfactory.  On  the  con- 
trary, of  the  condition  of  the  insane  m 
many  of  them  these  Reports  speak  well 
We  have  already  given  a  quotation  from 
their  Eighteenth  Eeport,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  in  ''  very  many  of  the  smaller 
workhouses,'*  where  the  insane  inmates  mix 
freely  with  sane,  and  are  employed  with 
them,  ''the  result  is  so  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  that  their  condition  is,  in  our  opiii- 
ioUy  even  preferable  to  that  of  the  same 
class  in  some  weU-ordered  asylums."  And 
this  suggests  the  remark,  that  in  vrork^ 
houses  and  poorhouses  there  are  two  ways 
of  disposing  of  the  insane — (1.)  in  associa- 
tion with  the  oixlinary  inmates,  and  (2.)  in 
separate  wards.  The  first  method,  as  we 
should  expect,  is  generdlly  found  in  small 
workhouses,  and  the  Commissioners,  revert- 
ing to  the  subject  in  their  Twenty-first  R^ 
port,  write  as  follows: — "Where  the  in- 
mates of  unsound  mind  are  not  so  numev^ 
ous.as  to  require  wards  for  their  accommo- 
dation, apart  from  the  ordinary  inmates, 
nor  of  such  habits  or  tendencies  as  to  t&> 
der  necessary  a  treatment  not  commonly 
extended  to  all,  the  report  is  generally 
favourable."  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
are  some  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  of 
England  who  would  not  be  benefitted  by 
removal  to  asylums.  These,  however,  are 
not  in  wards  set  apart  for  them,  but  are  in 
associatimi  with  the  ordinary  inmates. 

What,  now,  are  we  told  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  found  in  separate  wards  t 
These  wards  are  on  different  scales — some 
large,  and  others  comparatively  small ;  and 
it  is  of  the  former — the  larger — that  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  speak  most 
favourably.     *' On   the  other  hand,"   they 
say  in  their  Twenty-first  Report,  "  there  has 
been  frequent  favourable  report  from  houses 
under  quite  different  oonditiojis,  where,  as 
in  many  of  the  larger  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  inmates  of  unsound  mind,  col- 
lected in  the  workhouses,  have  become  so 
numerous  as  to  require   special   arrange- 
ments for  their  accommodation  ; "  and  they 
speak  elsewhere  of  the  "creditable  condir 
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^ti<m  of  the  luoatie  inmales  in  aoxiio  cf  the  ^ 
larger  workbousee."    la  ove  of  them,  Sor 
iBstaii(G& — the  oew  Manchester  workhouse — 
they  tell  us  that  ''proper  rounw,  a  good 
.diet,  warm  clothing,  mease  of  employ ment, 
opportunities  for  air  and  exereise,  and  eom- 
Ibrtahle  beds^'  are  provided  for  the  pa- 
tients ;  and  that  "  in  every  other  proviskni 
for  the  insane,  comparison  might  almost  be 
.challei^ed  with  a  well-oondueted  county 
.asylum."     Little  more  than  thia  oould  be 
oxpected  or  desired. 

In  so  £ir  as  regands  England,  therefi>re, 
the  most  satisfactory  state  of  matters  is 
found  on  the  whole  in  the  v&rj  small  and 
in  the  very  large  workhouses ;  and  in  a 
cottsidemble  number  of  these  no  objeetion 
is  taken  to  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  or 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  comforts  and 
wants  are  provided  for. 

It  appears  further  fi*om  the  English  Re- 
ports, that  in  many  of  the  larger  work- 
Lous«»  the  state  of  the  lunatic  wards  and 
the  eonditioa  of  the  inmates  has  undei^^e 
a  marked  improvement  as  the  result  of  the 
inpections  of  the  Commissioners.  But  they 
complain  that  when  such  good  has  be^i 
effected  there  is  no  security  for  its  perma- 
nence ;  that  ^*  such  improvements  in  work- 
bouses  exist  only  by  sufferance  ; ''  and  that 
'^  what  is  done  one  year  may  be  und<Mie  the 
next."  This,  it  need  scaredy  be  said,  is  a 
very  grave  objection,  and  must  seriously 
interfere  with  the  use  of  such  institutions 
as  an  outlet  for  the  harmless  chronio  pa- 
tients in  asylums.  Indeed,  where  the  Com- 
missioners have  succeeded  ia  effecting  im- 
provemeots,  it  has  not  been  in  virtue  of  any 
power  they  possess  to  enforce  their  sugges- 
tions, but  beicau^  tlie  guardians  happened 
to  be  a^uated  by  a  liberal  policy,  and  were 
willing  to  ad<^t  them.  To  this,  and  to  a 
general  suppbrt  fi'om  the  Poor^Law  Board, 
they  are  obliged  to  trust ;  and  such  being 
.the  fact,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
tbero  is  k  this  matter  aohie  defect  in  the 
Lunacy  laws  of  England.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  however,  when  speaking  of  the 
.improvements  they  have  been  able  to  effect, 
the  Commissioners  say,  in  their  Twentieth 
Keport  :*^'^  Enough  has  been  done  to  show 
that,  under  proper  regulations,  provided  no 
recent  cases  are  received,  and  with  the  pro- 
tection afibrded  by  rendering  necessary  the 
•keeping  of  medical  and  oth^  statutory  rec- 
ords, a  larger  proportion  of  imbeciles  and 
old  chronic  oases  of  insanity  might,  without 
impropriety,  be  retained  in  worldiousea,  and 
the  pressure  for  increased  aaeommodaUon 
in  county  asylums  be  thus  proportionately 
reduced."  If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  desira- 
ble, as  tb^  say  it.is^  to  reduce  the  pressure 


otiierwtse  than  by  building  new  asylums,  or 
extending  old  ones,  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  &ilnre  should  resuH  from  want 
of  powers  oon&rred  on  the  Commission- 
ers* 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians should  be  allowed  to  detain  lunatics 
without  that  license  which  all  other  persons 
in  th^  kingdom  doing  the  same  thing  are 
required  to  obtain.  If  it  were  made  illegal 
to  keep  insane  persons  in  workhouses  with- 
out a  lio^Mie  from  the  Commissioners,  we 
think  that  many  difioulties  and  objeetions 
would  be  removed,  and  these  institutions 
might  with  more  confidence  be  used  as  re>- 
fuges  for  some  of  the  chronic  eases  now  in 
asylums*  la  removing  such  cases  from 
asylums,  and  placing  them  in  workhouses, 
it  is  practically,  as  the  law  stands,  a  re- 
moval from  those  humane  protections  of 
the  Lunacy  laws  with  which  they  have  been 
surrounded,  and  a  transference  to  the  care 
of  irresponsible  guardians*  This  is  far  from 
being  as  it  should  be,  for  the  kindly  and 
wat^ttl  protection  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
extended,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  insane  in  the  kingdom,  and 
should  not  be  confined  to  those  of  them 
who  have  drifted  into  asylums,  and  of  whom 
many  do  not  differ,  as  regards  their  mental 
eondilioB,  from  those  out  of  asylums,  wheth- 
er in  workhouses  or  in  private  dwellings. 
In  a  vex^  special  sense  this  should  hold  good 
of  the  insane  who  are  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic charity,  and  who  should  be  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  the  State,  wherever  they 
are  placed. 

If  it  were  made  necessary  for  a  work- 
house, before  keepmg  lunatics,  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Commis8k)ners,  it  could  foe 
refused  except  on  certain  conditions,  and 
could  be  withdrawn  if  these  conditions  were 
not  observed.  Such  conditions  would  have 
reference  to  dietary,  attendants,  clothing, 
bods,  day^ooms,  dormitories,  furniture,  air- 
ing-yards, occupation,  exercise,  amusements, 
etc*  The  admission  of  recent  cases  would 
also  be  prohibited,  and  regulations  would 
be  made  to  insure  a  proper  selection  of  pa- 
tiraits.  Medical  attendance  would  be  se- 
cured ;  and  it  might  with  advantage  be  re- 
quired that  a  m^ical  ofiicer,  once  chosen, 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  the  consent 
of  the' Commissioners. 

if  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  wards  of 
certain  workhouses  is  found  to  be,  or  has 
been  rendered  satisfiictory,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the  con- 
dition of  the  others  frpm  being  brought  up 
to  the  same  point  of  comfort*  What  ap- 
-peiu*s  to  be  wanted  is  power  where  power 
should  be;  aud  it  shoaldi  alwAys  be  retnem- 
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bered  that  Iho  oonferring  of  this  power  is 
desirable,  not  aimply  to  moke  the  work- 
houses available  f>r  tiie  reception  of  chronic 
oases  from  asylums^  but  also  for  the  take  of 
the  ten,  thousand  patients  who  are  already  in 
them. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  condition  of  the 
insane  in  the  workhouses  of  England.  We 
turn  now  to  the  oktss  simiiarly  disposed  of 
in  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland,  excluding,  of 
course,  those  found  in  what  are  called  paro- 
chial asylums  (six  in  number), — institations 
which  hiave  no  exact  analogue  in  England, 
and  which  receive  all  classes  of  pauper  pa- 
tients, curable  and  incurable.  They  were 
found  in  existence  at  the  passing  of  the 
Lunacy  Law  in  18d7,  and  were  continued 
from  a  regard  to  vested  interests.  They 
are  now  licensed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  same  manner  as  private  asylums. 

The  patients  we  have  presently  to  deal 
with  are  those  found  in  the  lunatic  wards 
of  poorhouses  which  hold  firom  the  Com- 
mi^ssloners  a  limited  license — so  called,  be- 
cause ill  granting  it,  it  is  a  condition  that 
none  but  incurables  and  harmless  patients 
shall  be  rew-eived.  For  each  case  admitted 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  is  accordingly  re- 
quired. The  dietary  is  also  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  a  reference  to  it,  in 
their  Fifth  Report,  will  sho^v  ithat  it  is  as 
liberal  as  that  adopted  in  the  public  and 
district  asylums.  The  valae  of  this  stiffi- 
oient  supply  of  good  food  cannot  be  over- 
estims^ted,  for,  as  the  English  Commission- 
ers tell  us,  "  nothing  has  been  so  clearly 
established  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  as 
the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  nutri- 
tious fc>od,  whether  to  promote  recovery  in 
the  curable,  or  to  pretfent  deteri<i¥ation  in 
Qthers.^^ 

In  various  respeots,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, the  need  of  applying  for  a  license  is 
found  to  be  productive  of  good  results ;  and 
when  the  conditions  are  not  obserred,  and 
all  eiTorbs  to  make  the  state  of  the  wards 
and  of  their  inmates  satis&ctory  have  failed, 
then  the  license  is  withdrawn,  as  appears  to 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  two  poor- 
houses, viz.,  those  at  Dunfermline  and 
Stranraer. 

When  we  read  the  earlier  Reports  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  we  hear  ai  little  but 
^^  the  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  poorhouses,"  but  as  we 
reaoh  the  later  Reports  we  become  sensible 
of  a  chaoge,  and  this  not  a  change  of  opin-. 
ion  on  the  pari  of  the  Commissioners,  bat 
a  change  in  the  atate  of  rthe  poorhouses 
themselves. .  .Tbegr  ajipear,  in  shorty  to  have 
u)>dergane  impeovament ;  and,  Itaving  ceas- 
ed to  be  what  they  were,  can  no  longer  be 


reported  on  in  the  same  terms  as  at  ftrst; 
As  we  go  on,  wb  hear  of  greater  readlneas 
on  the  part  of  paroohial  IxMtrds  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  ;  of 
liberality  in  management ;  of  an  iooraase  in 
the  nnmber  of  attendants ;  <^  provlsiona  fcft 
exercise,  occupation,  and  amusement;    of 
tlte  introduction  of  comfortable  furniture 
and  objects  of  decoration ;  of  wards  in  ex« 
cellent  order,  cheerful  and  well  ventilated, 
with  patients  dean  in  person,  well  dothed, 
and  well  fed;  of  patients  judiciously  selec- 
ted and  well  cared  for ;  and  of  many  other 
thhigs  which  indicate  a  pro|rre88  iu  the  right 
direction,  and  which  convey,  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  spirit  in  which 
these  small  institutions  have  of  late  been 
conducted.    One  important   and    pleasing 
evidence  of  the  improvement  whieh  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place,  is  to  be  found  In 
the  diminished  rate  of  mortality.    During 
the  first  five  years,  from  18^  to  1862  m- 
elusive,  the  mortality  was  10*9  per  cent^ 
aoanally  on  the  numbers  resident,  while 
during  the  last  five  years  from   1868  to 
1867indusive,  it  had  fallen  to  7*3  per  oenti 
a  result  probably  due  to  improved  hygiemo 
conditions,  that  is,  to  such  things  as  better 
food,  better  dothing,  better  housing,  mora 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  more  occupation 
and  amusement,  and  less  of  a  wearisome 
monotony  in  the  existence  of  the  patients. 

It  only  remains  now  to  notice  the  condi- 
tion of  the  insane  in  the  poorhouses  of  Ire> 
land,  which  we  shall  do  briefly.  In  their 
last  Report  the  Inspectors  in  Lunacy  say  : — 
'^  We  fbund  the  insane  inmates  of  poor- 
houses  inspected  by  us  during  the  year,  on 
the  whole,  well  attended  to,  and  their  crea» 
tore  comforts  duly  provided  for."  PooN 
house  accommodation,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  in  favour  with  the  Inspec- 
tors as  an  outlet  for  the  harmless  inmirables 
who  fill  the  asylums  of  Irdand,  as  they  do 
the  asylums  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  appear  rather  to  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend that  form  of  accommodation  inter- 
mediate betwen  asylums  and  workhouses, 
which  we  hare  alr^y  described*  Indeed, 
in  the  Clonmel  Auxiliary  Asylum  there  is 
already  an  institution  exdusively  dev>oted  to 
the  reception  of  chronic  and  incurable  csam 
of  insanity,  and  they  appear  to  contemplate 
the  erection  of  other  institutions  of  a  like 
<^raeter,  so  that,  as  they  say,  "^  by  establish* 
ing  inexpenave  refuges  for  the  incurably 
insane^  the  district  asylums  may  be  lef\;  free 
seope  to  fulfil  their  true  object  of  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  lunacy — a 
position  which  most  of  them  are  ieix  from 
oecupying  at  presepti  owing  16  the  fiict  that 
they  oo;itain  70  per  cent,  of  chronic  and  in^ 
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qtfabH  eaaes.^  Sueh  €8tablmhmfiittB  wonld 
tmdoubt^dly  relieve  asyluins  of  their  inctir- 
ajailes,  and  mueii  can  be  aaid  in  rec«A^aen« 
dation  of  them.  If  esiteBsiveljr  adopied«  the 
development  of  poorbouse  accoromodattoii) 
under  good  regulatioBa,  :would  of  coarse  be 
unnecessary. 

We  have  now  examined  two  of  the  pro- 
posed outlets  for  the  chronia  harmless  pa* 
t^ents  in  asylums,  viz.,  refiige  asjbmis,  wad 
workhouses  or  poorhousi^a.  There  remams, 
however^  a  third, — that,  namely,  wfaichi 
would  consist  of  the  diadiai^  of  itome.  ot* 
the  unreeoveredl  inta<  private  dwellings. 
And  here  a^in,  aa  in  the  caiae  of  poort 
houses,  we  should  be^  dealing  with  a  mode  of 
providing  for  the  insane  whidi  is  already-  in 
extend ve  operation.  In  England,  for  in- 
at^nce,  on  the  1st  of  January  1867,  there 
were  ^633  pauper  lonatics  so  disposed  of; 
in  Scotland,  at  the  4ame  date,  1548 ;  and  in 
Ireland,  on,  the  Slat  of  December  1867, 
6564  ;-^makiiig  a  total  for  Great  Brilwi 
and  freland  of  14,750.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  numbers  refer  only  to  those 
lunatica  who  «re  in  reqeipt  of  parochial  aid, 
but  the  number  (br  Ireliand  includes  more 
than  these,  though  the  vast. majority  may 
s^ely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the.  in^ 
ffant  poor.  Fifteen  thousand  lunatics  at 
laiige  appears  a  very  great  nuihber,  y^  it  is 
almost  certainly  much  below  the  &ctv  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  known 
that  the  number  wonld  be  at  least  twice, 
that  given,  if  we  included  private  patients, 
or  those  not  in  reoeipt  of  relief^  a  lacge  pro- 
portion of  whom,  hiowevpr,.  are  said  to  be 
on  the  opnfiaea  of  pauperism.  It  would  be 
aafe,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
the  insane  in  private  dwellings  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  aa  'Certainly  exceeding 
80,000.* 

Many,  we  Uiink,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
thai  this  lar^  elasa  of  the  iasane^ia  almost 
without  legidative  protection,  exc^t  in 
Scotland,  tboagh  what  has  been  rcnrealed 
from  time  to  time  as  to  their  conditioi^  and 
what  migbt  be  expected  in  theit*  eireuin- 
ataneea,  indicate  that  they  rtsquire  SkLt$  Cart 
as  mu(^  ao  do  die, insane  poot  provided  for 
in  great  establisbmeats,  which  are  presided 
over  by  physicians  of  a  superior  claaa,  and 
governed  by  gentlemen  of  high  social  atacnd- 
ing  in  the  districts  wbotie  wants  the  asy* 
lums  are  intended  to  meet  The  Snglisb 
Ccnnmia^iofiers  very  properly  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  hardshif^  to  remove  a  pauper  {»* 
tient  Irom  a  public  asylum,  when  the  doing 
so  would  deprive  him  in  a  great  measiire  of 
— —  -         -  ■ .     - 
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legislative  j^olectibn  and  cafe ;  Init^  unless 
it  be  woEse^to  hive  had  and  lost  than  nev^cr 
to  have  had  at  all,  a  patient  so  withdrawn 
from  an  asylom  is  not  more  to  be  pitied 
than  a  like  patient  tvho  has  never  obtained 
admission.  Bo  long,  therefore,  as  the  State 
has  so  trifling  a  control  ovier  the  condition 
of  the  insane  po<Mr  in  private  dwellings,  and 
remains  at  so  great  a  distance  from  them  in 
its  GOBoern  about  their  wdftire,  there  must 
necessarily  be  hesitatioh  m  recommending 
the  discharge  from  asylmns  of  unrecovei^d 
patients  who  are  to  be  provided  for  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  in  various  Reports  the  'Sn^ 
Itsk  Commissioners  point  out  the  necessity 
of  extending  a  larger  amodnt  of  supervision 
over  paa]^r  patients  who  are  detained  out 
of  asylukns,  and  of  afiR>rding  them  n  greater 
proteetoi  than  they  have  at  present.  Lit* 
tie,  we  ane  inibrmed,  is  known  of  the  con* 
dition  of  the  6664  pauper  lunatics  so  pro- 
vided-fur  in  England,  and  that  little  is  not 
favourable.  In  many  instances  the  Com- 
missioners believe  tlsat  they  are  **  in  a  de- 
jdorable  and  n(%leoted  state ; "  and  we  fear 
thht  it  is  too  true  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  their  Twenty«first  Beport  the  Com- 
miscibnera  tell  ns  that  the  ^)plieation  of 
this  system  of  plaaag  tiie  harmless  and  in- 
oirable  insane  poor  in  private  houses,  '^  as  a 
means,  of  reserving  the  ai^lunm  in  England 
of  their  harmless  :chn»iie  patients,  and  thus 
providing  for  the  reception  <^  recent  and 
onmUe-icasea^  baa  been  strongly  advocated 
in  Botaie  qnarters; "  and  they  wii  that  they 
'^  have  strong  rteaons  for  doubting  whether 
the  aystem  cduld  advantageously  be  extend* 
ed  so  aa  to  affbord  any  material  relief  to  the 
county  asylums,  or  Uiat  it  worlra  so  satisfao- 
tcrily  in  tins  countey  aa  to- render  its  more 
general  adoption  '  at  all  desirable.'*  We 
Uiink  these  tdoubts  are  well  fbnnded,  for  the 
i^^m,  so  far  as  we  know,  cannot  be  caiid  to 
work  well  in  Snaland  (wbtdi  is  the  country 
here  referred  to) ;  and  to  loster  it  as  an 
outlet  for  chroBie  pitienta  from  asylums 
would  be  daagerons,  so  kmff  at  least  as  the 
Commissieners  have  no  Moaer  ootftiexion 
with  and  control  over  it  than  the  re«K)te  and 
ahnoat  nominal  one  wblchr  presently  exists. 
That  that  control  and  connexion  should  be 
made  doaer  ta  desirable  for  reasons  alto- 
aether  apart  frott  the  qneslion  of  providing 
Syr  the  chronic  patienta  in  asylums, — ^rea* 
aona  which  might-  tend  to  reduce  rather 
than  increase  their  nunsber,^ — reasons,  in 
abort,  of  bumanity,  having  reference  solely 
to  the  host  of  pauper  patienta  alr^y  in 
private  dwdliftga,  whose  itat^  is  too  often 
most  unsatisfaotoiy,  and  wbo  have  as  clear 
a  daim  on  the  State's  care  aa  many  of  their 
ftUow-BuflBrera,  who  have  drifted  into  asy- 
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lams  more  1>7  a  sort  of  dmnee  iban  hj  any 
eas^Dtial  diffbronee  of  mental  or  bodilj  con* 
dition. 

All  ibis  relates  to  England.  The  state 
of  the  case  in  Scotland  diSlera  considerably. 
There  the  control  of  ^e  Board  of  Linmcj 
over  pauper  patients  in  private  dwellings 
appears  to  be  direct  and  immediate.  In  the 
first  place,  no  patient  can  be  so  disposed  of 
without  the  saaetion  of  the  Board,  and,  in 
the  second  plaee^  all  arrangements  so  made 
are  personally  inspected  and  inquired  into 
by  officers  of  the  Board.  These  two  facts 
alone  seem  to  us  to  establish  a  wide  and 
fundamental  difference  between  the  systems 
of  the  two  countries;  and  this  diffdrence 
must  make  much  possible  and  right  in  ^e 
one  which  would  scarcely  be  prudent  in  the 
other,  and  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
lead  to  somewhat  different  views  regarding 
this  mode  of  providing  for  some  of  the  in- 
sane. The  experience  of  the  Englii^  Com- 
missioners must  rest,  in  this  matter,  on  their 
dealings  with  patients  who  are  perhaps  in- 
judiciously selected,  about  whom  they  have 
little  information,  and  over  whom  as  litUe 
control,  while  such  cases  as  are  brought  'in 
detail  under  their  not^  are  not  likely  to  be 
the  qases  of  patients  who  are  living  in  com- 
fort. The  Scotch  experience,  on  the  other 
band,  rests  on  a  minute  knowled^  of  the 
condition  of  all  oases,  good  and  bad,  and  on 
constant  and  personal  dealings  with  the  pa- 
tients,— ^in  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  seleo^ 
tion,  aad  to  make  their  condition  satisfiiotory. 

This  wider  scope  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy 
Law  is  seen  also  in  its  relation  to  poorhous- 
es.  It  is  designed  to  embrace  within  its 
care  the  whole  body  of  the  insane  poor, 
wherever  placed,  and  it  is  in  this  respeei 
more  comprehensive,  perhaps,  than  kay  of 
the  Lunacy  laws  of  finrope.  In  France, 
for  example,  the  53,160  lunatics  in  private 
dwellings  are  left  without  any  special  care 
on  the  piirt-of  tke  State.  • 

Tbe.reports  as  to  the  ixmditiou  of  iho9$ 
sekfied  piuienk,  tahoM  re$idem$  m  prwaU 
d¥fdlm§M  has  refined  the  mmtion  0fthe  8c(xkh 
Boar^i  i%  on  the  Ivhole,  satisfactory^  and 
it  does  not  appear^  from  anything  we  can 
learOy  that  it  weidd  be  «  behefitto  theee  pa^ 
tients ,  to  place  them  in  ^asylums.  Their 
condition,  too,  has  undergoiie  improvemeDt. 
*'  We  hare  acquired,"  the  €omm}88idnerB 
say  in  their  Seventh  Report^  "  an  extensive 
and.aecuraCelmawledgeof  the  ooodition  of 
pauper  single*  paiientA  in  all  parts  of  tk^ 
oountry,  and  we  have  the  satis&Atioii  of 
stating  that,  by  the  repeated  suggestions' 
made  at  ^successive  visits,  a  oonsiderabie 
improvement  has  been  effected.*'  Alto-t 
gether,  a  perusal  of  the  Bc^rt  of  the 


Scotch  Commissioners  leaves  little  doubt 
9A  to  ihQ  pmsibiUty  of  making  such  a  pro- 
vision in  private  dwellings  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  a  selected  class  of  insane  per- 
sons, as  shall  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  and 
advantageous  both  to  patients  and  ratepay- 
ers. The  Commissioners  admit  the  value 
of  **  the  greater  amount  of  liberty  accordJed 
to  the  patients,  their  more  domestic  treat- 
ment, and  their  nK>re  thoroughly  recognised 
individuality;"  and  they  say,  "there  are 
many  persons  whose  mental  condition  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  and  control  of  others,  yet  whom  we 
would  hesitate  to  deprive  of  liberty  to  tbe 
extent  almost  necessarily  invohed  in  send- 
ing them  to  asylums." 

It  is  of  importance  to  learn,   as  we   do 
from  the  Eighth  Report,  that  "  accidents  to 
patients  detained  in  private  dwellings  wttb 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,"  and  perhaps  of  more  im- 
portance still  to  know  that,  **  so  far  as  mor- 
tality is  a  test  of  treatment,  the  condition 
of  single  patients  must  be  considered  as 
more  ntvourable  than  that  of  any  class  in 
establishments."    These  facts  show  that  a 
great  amount  of  liberty  can  be  given  to  no 
small  number  of  the  insane  without  risk  of 
injury  to  themselves  or  to  the  lieges,  and 
that  this  freedom  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
food  to  them,  since,  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  with  worse  food  and  less  care,  they 
live  longer.     The  system  of  providing  for 
some  of  the  insane  poor  in  private  dwellings 
may  never  receive,  or  may  be  long  before  it 
receives,    any    such  development  as   will 
make  it  extensively  useful  as  a  relief  to  the 
pressure  for  asylum  accommodation.  There 
are  many  practical  dilBSoulties  in  the  way, 
even  if  it  were  in  every  respect  desirable 
that  it  should   take  this   growth.      Bui 
whether  it  does  so  or  not,  we  think  that  tbe 
experience  of  the  system  in  Scotland  has 
been  useful  in  showing  (1 .)  the  necessity  of 
a    careful    and  well-regulated    supervision 
over  pauper  patients  in  private  dwellings, 
and  (2.)  the  great  amount  of  freedom  which 
can  be  saifely  and  beneficially  accorded  to 
many  of  the  insane ;  (8.)  that  it  has  thus 
exercised  an  indirect  |iafloence  on  asylum 
oonatraction  and  raafnagement,  and  tended 
to  widen  our  ideas  of  non-restraint.     ^'I 
cannot  but  think,"  says  Dr.  Maudsley  in 
the  work  already  referred  to,  **  that  futuro 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  lies  in  the  directioa  of 
lessening  the  (sequestration  and  increasing 
the  liberty  of  them.*'    Here  and  diere,  in 
the  serial  literature  relating  to  mental  dis- 
ease, both  of  this  oountry,  and  of  France, 
and  Germany,  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
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Bjstematio  woris  <ra  ihe  Bubjeet,  opmioas 
more  or  less  like  the  foregoiD£  hare  i^»pear- 
ed  from  time  to  time,  iiiid  with  inereosing 
frequency,  during  the  Ust  eight  or  teByeani. 
Odo  quotation  we  shall  give,  and  we  select 
it  from  the  work  on  Mental  Pathology 
and  Tberapoutio5,  by  Professor  Griesingeri 
wbo5:e  untimely  death  is  being,  even  now, 
80  widely  and  deeply  deplored.  We  give  it 
partly  because  of  the  weighty  naine  of  its 
author,  but  in  part  also  beoanse  it  refers  to 
a  peculiar  institution  in  Belgiam,  which  has 
greatly  modified  the  opiniona  even  of  those 
who  dislike  or  condemn  it  :-*- 

"A  colony  of  the  insane,'*  Gnesinger  says, 
**h»8  been  fbnned  in  tlie.  remarkable  Belgian 
village  of  Gheel,  ii  whioh,  forseveml  hundred 
years  pnst,  lunatios  have  lived  together  with 
the  inh:tbitants,  nnd  even  resided  in  iht ir  fam- 
ilies. In  former  limes  people  frequently  resort- 
ed thither  to  supplicate  the  aid  of  Pymphne, 
the  patron  saint  uf  the  insane,  although  people 
are  seldom  in  the  habit  now  of  consulting  her 

oracle Out  of  a  popnladon  of  about 

0,000,  it  has  IVom  900  to  1,000  inhabitants  who 
are  insan?.  .  .  .  The  laniitios  enjoy  an  amount 
of  pleasure  nnd  freedom  which  never  oould  be 
permitted  them  in  an  asylum.  AH  who  are 
capable  of  it  share  in  the  mechanicHl  or  agri- 
coiiural  empl^nments  of  the  sane.  The  treat- 
ment, in  the  main,  is  very  mild,  and  restraint  is 
never  made  me  of  without  previously  consult- 
ing a  physician.  Suicide  is  r.ire,  and  the  gen- 
eral physical  health  so  good  that  in  1888  two 
of  the  patients  reached  upwards  of  100  years 
of  age.  Owing  to  the  pecaliar  situation  of 
Gheel,  escape  by  the  pbtients  is  difficult.  .  .  . 
With  all  its  advantage^  it  ha^  undoubted  draw- 
backs. ...  But  the  experiment  at  Gheel  has 
proved  that  the  greater  number  of  the  insane 
do  not  require  the  confinement  of  an  asvlum ; 
that  many  of  them  can  safely  be  trusted  witli 
more  liberty  than  those  institutions  allow ;  and 
that  association  in  family  life  is  very  beneficial^ 
to  many  insane  patients." 

As  regards  the  insane  at  large  in  Ireland, 
^e  have  not  much  late  information,  except 
as  regards  their  numbers;  bat  we  may  safe- 
ly assume  that  their  condition  in  1859,,  as 
disclosed  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Ooinmission-* 
ers  of  Inquirv  (page  88),  has  not  undergone 
any  material  change.  At  that  time  the 
xsnmber  of  such  patients  was  3,852 ;  and  of 
these  more  than  one-half  (1767)  were  re- 
turned as  "  well  treated ;  *^  ten-elevenths 
(8029)  were  considered  "  harmless ;  "  and 
more  than  two-thirds  (2371)  were  "  resident 
with  relatives.*'  There  were  also,  however, 
1586  «  neglected,''  80  "liTing  alone,"  and 
565  "vagrant;"  so  that  there  was  mnA 
room  for  improvement,  and  great;  need  of 
bamane  enactments  regarding  thetn.  These 
fibres  refer  only  to  the  huanepoor. 

From  this  examination  of  the  three  pro- 
posed outlets  for  the  dbronio  insane  who  fill 


oar  pnUte  asylums— ^thai  18,(1.)  refbge  asyj 
loms,  as  they  may  be  called;  (2.)  work^ 
houses  or  poorhouses;  and  (3.)  private 
dwelling8--~it  appears  to  ns  that,  under  prop- 
er regulations,  they  can  all,  to  some  extent, 
be  mado  serviceable,  and  that  a  diversity 
of  accommodation  for  patients  in  dififerenf 
conditions  of  mental  incapacity  is  desirable, 
from  CiHisiderations  alike  of  science,  of  hti* 
manity,  and  of  economy.  It  would  make  in- 
sanity differ  from  every  other  diseased  state, 
to  suppose  that  all  those  who  labonr  under 
it  mustvbe  disposed  of  and  provided  for  in 
one  and  the  same  manner.  What  is  neces- 
sary for  one  may  be  neither  necessary  nor 
good  for  anoUier.  Nay  more,  what  is  proper 
fbr  a  patient  at  an  early  period  of  his  mala- 
dy may  be  inappropriate  at  a  later.  No 
one  would  think  of  making  the  same  provis- 
ion for  the  shortsighted  and  the  utterly 
blind,  or  for  the  eln^footed  and  the  legless. 
Between  insanity  and  such  conditions  there 
b  not,  of  course,  anything  like  an  exact  par- 
allelism, bat  there  is  a  sufficient  approach  to 
it  to  jmtify  the  illnstration  we  have  used. 
The  providing  for  the  diseased  in  mind  is  a 
much  more  oompKcated  and  difficult  matter 
than  the  providing  for  other  classes  of  suf* 
ferers;  and  when  we  have  succeeded  in  de- 
vising a  scheme  of  provision  which  satisfiea 
us,  we  are  naturally,  and  we  think  properly, 
unwilKng  to  quit  it,  or  readily  to  admit  that 
there  has  arisen  a  change  in  the  cironmstan- 
oes  which  calls  for  a  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  mahitain  the  efficiency  of  the 
higher  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

If,  then,  it  be  desirable  to  relieve  our 
pnbllo  asylums  of  their  harmless  incurable 
patients,  and  if  intermediate  or  refuge 
asylums,  workhouses  or  poorhouses,  and 
private  dwelKnga  arc  to  aid  in  this  and  to 
receive  such  patients,  it  muU  be,  wo  think, 
hy  bringing  them  under  hetier  repuhtions  and 

v&tt€r  8i9pSTPt$t&n, 

Btlt  the  queBtton  of  an  increase  in  the 
discharges  of  «nrecov«rcd  pauper  patients 
has  ether  aspects  besides  that  which  rehtwa 
to  the  provision  of  suitable  receptaeies. 

II  has  been  aald,for  instance,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  bring  the  propriety  of 
detaiuing  patients  periodically,  and  in  a 
formal  manner,  under  review.  Many  patients 
who  ottter  asj^kims  neither  recover  nor  die^ 
but  remain  there— still  insane,  it  is  tnie-**^ 
but  their  bodily  mental  eondition  may  hare 
midergone  great  ohinges;  And  it  in  said  thai 
there  ought  to  ibe  son^  p«t>eediire  idiioh 
would  force,  as  it  wmfepn  careM  coosidera* 
tion  of  the  question  whether  their  ineanity  is 
still  such  as  to  wmrrant  or  seed  oontixnied 
detention.  To  aoo(»nj»lidi  this,  a  ohango 
was  lately  iatooduoed  mto  the  fieetoh  Xmna* 
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oy  Law,  which  is  tbua  d^aoribed  in  ibe 
Tenth  Report;— "Bj  sect,  7,  29  i^nd  SO 
Viot.  a  51,  it  is  enacted  that  the  authority 
for  detaining  a  patient  in  an  asjliuo,  coo- 
ferred  bj  the  sherifTs  otrder,  shall  expire  oa 
tike  1st  day  of  January  first  occurring  after 
the  expiry  of  throe  years  from  the  date  on 
which  it .  was  granted^  unless  the  medical 
auporintendent  of  the  asylum  shall  then,  and 
thereafter  annually,  certify,  qx\  soul  and 
conscience,  that  the  detention  of  the  patient 
continues  to  be  necessary,  either  for  hb  own 
welfare  or  that  of  the  public."  This  pro- 
cedure, the  Commissioners  tell  us,  *^resem- 
bloB  that  estiU>lished  in  France  by  the  law  of 
1838,  which  requires  that  twice  a  ^fear,  in 
the  first  month  of  each  half  year,  the  su* 

Kintendent  of  the  asylum  duiU  furnish  the 
^fet  of  his  department  with  a  medicid 
certificate  oi  the  condition  of  ev^  paiient 
in  the  asylum ;  from  the  tenor  of  which  the 
latter  determines  whether  the  patient  shall 
be  discharged  or  be  further  detained."-— 
Similar  provisions  exist  also  in  the  Luuac^ 
laws  of  other  countries^  In  the  Oenevese 
law,  for  instance,  art.  4,  t.  1,  is  to  tlus 
cfieot : — *''  L'autcrisation  ou  Tordre  ne  peu- 
rent  avoir  d^effet  pendant  plus  do  six  mois ; 
Us  peuvent  ^tre  renou? el^e*  Apr^  le  troir 
•i^me  renouvellement,  ils  peavent  n'to'e 
rcnouveUs  que  d'annee  en  annee;"  and  it  is 
further  provMed  that  on  the  expiry  of  the 
ard&Tj  applicationa  for  renewal  shall  be  ao- 
oompanied  with  a  eertificate  from  th0  medical 
mun  in  whose  charge,  the  patient  has  been. 
The  law  14  and  15,  enacts  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : — *^  The  phy^ian  of  the  asylum  shall, 
during  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  day  of 
admi^ion,  make  a  daily  reoord  of  the  results 
of  bis  observations ,  aiMi  be  shall  draw  up  a 
full  report  of  the^,  ;  and  give  his  careful 
opinion  theceon,  statk^  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  such  that  his  prolonged 
detention  in  the  institution  is  desirable  or 
accessary,  either  fo^r  the  purpose  of  cure,  or 
in  the  interests  of  publia  order,  or  to  pre- 
Tonfc  acmdent  to  idie  patient  or  the  lieges.  At 
the  latest  within  she  weeks  after  the  date  of 
tike  order  the  report  referred  to  In  the  fore- 

Eii^  article  shall,  akiK  with  a  new  petition, 
cent  to  the  district  neuch,  who,  if  there 
be  no  reason  agai&dt  it,  shall  issue  an  order 
to  detain  the  patient  in  an  asylum  for  n 

Esricd  which  shall  not  exceed  one  year." 
c  on,  from  year  ia  year,  the  renewal  of  the 
0rtbr  is  ncsesBAry,  and  is  granted  <' on  satis- 
fkctory  cvidenoe  that  reasons  existi  beyond 
mne  unsomidnees  cf  miod,  for  warraqting 
pronged- dMdnUoiw" 

All  these  enaotmesta-af^  designed  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  unnecessary  detention  of  patients 
in  asylums;  and  with  the  same  ol^ect  the 


fiioiUtiea  &r  the  withdrawal  of  nnrecoYered 
pauper  patients  have  been  increased,  and 
have  been  made,  in  Scotland  at  least,  idmoel 
equal  to  those  for  the  withdrawal  of  private 
patients. 

Provision  bos  also  been  made  for  the  dia* 
charge  of  unrecovered  patients  on  probation^ 
and  such  discharges  are  encouraged  both  in 
England  and.  Scotland.  In  uteir  Nin^ 
Beport  the  Scotch  Commissioners  say,  *^It 
is  frequently  very  desirable  that  before  a 
patient  is  permanently  discharged  his  powers 
of  self-control  and  ability  to  bo  at  large 
should  be  put  to  the  test,"  and  with  tUs 
view  they  are  empowered  to  authorize  dis- 
charges on  probation.  In  their  opinion,  too, 
such  discharges  ^  might  be  more  frequentlj 
considered  by  superintendents  in  chronic 
oases,  whidi  manifest  no  strongly  marked 
features  of  insanity,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
are  detained  from  year  to  year,  more  perhaps 
from  habit  than  from  any  conviction,  of  siich 
a  course  being  really  necessary,"  and  ibey 

give  the  following  case  in  illustration  of 
lis : — "  On  the  opening  of  the  Fife  District 
Asjlum  it  became  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  pauper  lunatics  of  tho  district  to  thai 
establishment.  But  it  was  then  discovered 
that  a  patient  who  had  been  a  long  time  in 
a  Musselburg  house  no  longer  required  asy- 
lum treatment.  Instead,  therefore,  of  send- 
ing her  to  the  district  asvlum,  she  was  al> 
lowed  to  go  home,  but  with  an  intimation 
that  if  she  did  not  find  her  position  there 
comfortable,  she  would  be  received  back  as 
a  paid  servant.  In  a  few  dajrs  she  returned 
to  the  asylum,  where,  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  parish,  she  is  now  in  receipt 
of  wages,  althou^  her  mental  condition  is 
precisely  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.** 

The  total  number  of  probationary  dis- 
charges, between  their  authorization  in  1862 
and  the  close  of  1867,  was  499 —  a  number 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Of  the  results 
aU  we  learn  is  ^is,  that  only  68  of  the  499 
patients  were  replaced  in  asylums  before  the 
expiry  of  the  probationary  period. 

So  also  in  England,  discharges  on  trial  are 
encouraged  by  the  Commissioners.  We  find 
them,  for  instance,  in  their  last  Beport,  re- 
commending the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
large  county  asylums  *'  to  disohar£e  upon 
triu  to  their  friends  such  harmless  aad 
chronic  eases  as  ho  may  be  able  to  select  for 
this  purpose,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
their  friends  would  be  willing  to  take  chaigc 
of  them.'' 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  recent  pro* 
visions  of  the  law,  tending  to  keep  down  un* 
due  accumulation  of  chronic  pauper  pationta 
in  establishment&     AU  recent  enactments, 
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howerer,  hava  not  that  tradenvj.  The 
<«  Mctrapollten  Poor  Act,  1867,*'  Ibr  instanoa, 
will  praetieallj  hare  the  opposite  eiO^t;  so 
also  will  the  act  24  aad  25  Vict  a  55, 
whieh  relates  to  Kogland,  and  throws  the 
tDatotenaoee  of  p&upor  patients  in  aiylams 
on  unions  ipstead  of  parishesL  In  itaany  re- 
spects this  pravision  of  the  law  is  a  hnmane 
ond;  bat  ita  operation:  tends  to  idcreose  and 
not  to  diminish  the  number  of  tfaa  ehronic 
and  harmless  patients  in  asylnms,  by  remov- 
ing a  ntaiii  induoement  to  keep  Unoi'  out  and  • 
get  them  ont  The  English  OoromissionerB 
approTO  of  this  enactment,  and  point  oat  that 
it  will  remove  improper  motives  for  keeping 
baek  patients;  and  tkey  add  that  it  may 
even  do  more,  and  give  nse  to  an  opposite 
desire,  ^  as  by  placing  them  in  an  asylam 
the  expense  of  maintenance  wHl  be  at  onbe 
removed  from  the  parochiid  to  the  common 
fand  of  the  anion.'' 

In  France  the  maintemsnoe  of  the  insane 
poor  is  borne  hj  the  Departments,  bnt  tbe 
law  reqnires  the  oommonos  and  hospices 
to  share  the  cost ;  and  in  order  to  check  in 
some  measure  the  too  fraqnent  sending  of 
harmless  and  incarable  patients  to  the  De- 
partmental asylums,  the  contingent  imposed 
on  the  eommanes  is  higher  for  that  elasi  than 
for  the  curable  or  dangerous. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  expe- 
rience shows  it  to  be  almost  itnpossible,  in 
the  present  day,  to  overbuild  for  the  aeeom- 
modation  of  pauper  lunatics,  so  n^id  and 
steady  is  the  ffrowth  of  their  number:  We 
have  shown  now  this  growtfar  takes  plaoe, 
and  we  have  dwelt  much,  as  all  iho  docn- 
ments  before  us  do,  on  ^e  fiiet  that  it  eon-, 
aists  mainiy  of  an  accumulation  of  ineurable 
pauper  patients,  a  large  propor^n  of  whom 
are  quiet  and  harmless,  and  it  b  desirable 
to  check  and  reduce  this  accumulaticMi  by  a 
withdrawal  of  some  of  the  patients.  We 
have  shown  what  proposals  have  been  made 
with  this  object,  and  that  it  is  au  essential 
feature  of  all  schemes  that  the  withdrawal 
of  such  patients  from  asylums  should  not  also 
be  a  withdrawal  from  tbe  protection  and  care 
of  the  law.  We  have  shown  farther  what 
recent  enactments  tend  to  foster  and  what 
to  repress  this  increase  in  number  of  pauper 
patients  in  asylums. 

There  are  still,  however,  other  oonsiderar 
tions  not  yet  alluded  t0|  which  affect  the 
question. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  better 
treatment  of  the  patients  prolongs  life,  and 
so  tends  to  a  storing  up  of  incurables;  and 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  better  treati^ent 
must  to  some  extent  operate  in  this  wiy. 
We  should  most  unwillingly  acoeptan  asser- 
tion that  all  the  skill,  care^  kindliness,  and 
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money  so  liberally  expended'Ota'  Asm  poor 
sufferers  had  been  productive  of  no  greater 
avenge  length  of  life  than  they  esj<^d  us- 
der  a  treatment  whidi  was  harsh,  and  whieh 
had  but  little  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  subjeots.  The  reduced  mof> 
taiity  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  poerhouses 
•of  Sootland  seems  fcirly  to  be  referable  to 
the  bettier  diet  prescribed,  and  the  general 
improvement  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
patieots ;  and  what  has  taken  place  there 
mtist^  we  think,  have  taken  plaoe  in  estab- 
KdMientt  generally. 

What  this  better  treatment  of  the  insane 
veallv  cobsisti  in,  and  how  very  great  it  la, 
bnt  few  amonff  us  now-a-days  ri^tly  under- 
stand. The  distance  between  the  present 
and  the  old  state  of  things  is  the  distanos 
between  humanity  and  cruelty,  between 
knowlodge  and  ignorance,  between  civilisa- 
tion and  barbarism.  AsyluuMi  in  former 
tames  were  aurAoimm  ;  chains  and  dungeons 
and  tortures  filled  them ;  and  their  inmates 
were  treated  like  wild  beasts,  and  were  ob- 
jects of  pity,  less  for  the  terrible  malady 
which  affected  them,  for  the  savage  and  bru- 
tal treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  describei, 
without  exaggeration,  what,  half  a  century 
ago,  was  general  in  this  oountry,  aad  wfaait 
existed  in  Some  parts  to  a  much  later  time. 
The  eridence  as- to  the  state  of  asylQOis  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1815  is  a  book  of  horrors— a 
revelation  of  almost  incredible  ignorance  and 
inhumanity.  For  a  long  time  reformation 
was  slow  in  its  progress, — uoaceonntaUy  slow 
as  it  appears  to  us  now ;  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that  evi- 
dence was  taken  that  it  ooold  be  said  of  aaj 
of  ^  asylums  of  England  that  meoiianical 
restraint  had  been  abmshed  in  them.  With 
this  relbrm  in  England  the  name  of  Jh. 
Conolly  will  be  honourably  assoeiated  fbr 
ever;  but  there  were  others,  aad  not  a  finr, 
Who  were  early  and  earnest  workers  in  the 
same  direotion.  Among  the  valuable  asylum 
reports  of  the  time,  there  is  no  obre  remark- 
able one  than  that  for  the  Laneaster  Asykun 
in  ISiS.  The  details  of  the  reform,  so 
qwickly  effected  there,  are  narrated  as  if  noth* 
ing  strange  were  being  told :  and  its  stait- 
ling  magnitude  is  1^  to  nveal  itself  from 
the  fftcts.  One  sentence  we  often  remember, 
in  which,  w^out  a  word  of  oomment,  it  ia 
recorded  that,  **  in  the  summer  of  1842,  up- 
wards of  nineteen  tons  weight  of  iron  bars 
and  gates  were  completely  removed,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  tbe  smaU  windows  were  en^ 
larged  and  lowered.*' 

Only  thirtv  yaars  ago,*ihen,«an  reform  be 
said  to  have  fdrly  tftaHed.    From  ^i^  time 
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^ifQ  io  Ike  pr#0ttkiii  lifts  gone  stMdilj  on, 
tax  restraint  in  tbe  ireatOMiU  of  the  inimko 
iftay  be  eeii  \o  be  uakdOWQ  in  Ibe  land. 
,ffbe  iiM>(»fc  bwn^Be  views  nov  regvlate  the 
treatm^i  of  suob  persons.  Tbej  ere  r^ 
farded  as  sQfierers,  baviog  a  siroBg  daim  on 
oar  pily  and  help,  fiferyihiog  whieh  akiil 
ean  suggest  add  money  can  buy  k  provided 
for  tbeir  comfort  and  wellbeiQg.  •  Tbey  are 
created  with  gentleness,  and  the  universal 
desire  is  to  lessen  their  calaimt^.  Tbey  have 
good  food,  warm  ok>tbiQg,  arad  comfortable 
beds.  Facilities  for  exercise,  oeeupatton, 
and  amusement  are  abnndantly  supplied.  Life 
in  short,  is  made  as  pkasakit  to  them,  at  it 
ean  be  in  their  sad  eifoomstances. 

Tbe  ioflaeoce  of  this  happy  change  on  the 
Bumber  of  lunatics  in  aaylums  cannot  fail  to 
be  great.  It  was  a  g^ierous  necessity  only 
which  could  hare  b^n  held  te  justify  the 
.placing  of  a  patient  io  one  of  ^eiseold  mad- 
bouses.  Tbe  furious. and  dangerous  would 
be  those  chiefly  sent  into  them.  They  existed, 
ilideed,rather  for  the  protect^n'of  the  lieges, 
than  for  tbe  care  and  treattx^^ut  of  the  in- 
sane. Tbey  were  strong  places  for  the  safe 
custody  of  furious  miiduien.  The  notion  of 
a  lunatic,  iil  fact,  in  those  times  almost  ia- 
rolved  furiosily  and  danger,  and  there  was  a 
genenal  and  pix4buBd  dread  of  any  one  who 
went  by  the  name.  Unhappily  the  public 
is  not  yet  .wholly  disabused  of  this  feelin^^ 
a  acnselesa  aod  groundless  ono  as  regards  the 
^eat  bulk  of  those  who  are  noto  called  luna- 
tics. Who  are  netir  tfaiM  Iwfaii^^  we  say, 
because  practically  tbe  class  has  been  greatly 
4?idened.  In  a  more  especial  sense  tiiis 
Ss  true  of  hunMtktin  atylun^s,  liswyers,  in- 
deed, still  adhere  to  the  old  notions  of  what 
confltitutes  lunacy^  and  resist  the  change 
irbicb  they  are  asked'to  teake,and  whiob  must 
ioon  come  to  them  as  it  has  ootno  te  others. 
At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  do 
-wItU  tbe  change  ithidi  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  uedioal  men  and  of  tbe  public, 
and  which  has  indirectly  resiklted  from  the 
introduction  of  humane  treatment  of  the 
ii^aiie.  Asylums  are  no  longer  regarded 
with  horror,  and  lis  dismal  abo^  of  cruelty. 
There  is  no  hesitation  now  in  sending  patients 
to  them,  from  the  fear  of  harsh  ussge  and 
nt^ieot.  It  is  everywhere  known  that  noth- 
iBg  but  kindly  intentions  guide  their  man- 
agement, and  to  none  is  tbis  better  known 
than  to  those  who  deal  witb  the  poor,  isa  no 
class  of  the  insane  is  more  certain  of  good 
treiktatent  than  the  pauper  class.  There  is 
no  such  areraion  to  asjiluma  therefore  as  to 
interfere  with  the  placing  of  the  insane  poor 
in  them.  Persons  labouring  under  tbe  lead 
■Mirked  forms  of  taental  unsouadneflB,  who 
would  never  have  been  aenH  to  the  old  mad- 


houses, are  now  sent  f o  onr  asybnas,  and  kepi 
there.  Aa  it  Is  cot  fAiito  be  an  addition  to 
a  poor  iuaatio*fl  misfortune  that  he  most  lie 
sent  to  an  asyliim,  certificates  are  more  easily 
obtained ;  and  medical  men  and  the  puWe 
have  thus  become  habituated,  in  dealing  widi 
lunacy,  to  include  more  than  in  pii'actioe  wss 
formerly  induded.  Thus  graduallj  what  is 
meant  by  lunacy  has  become  widor,  and  baa 
been  miuie  to  tipproach  more  ehs0fy  to  £W 
teaching  of  a$ience. 

The  teadenoy  of  this  change  of  opinion  is 
to  inior^ase  the  nutnber  of  the  pauper  insane 
in  asylusM.  It  is  possible  that  tbe  presence 
of  an  insate  member  in  a  iamtly  is  a  greater 
inconvenience  now  tJkan  it  was  thirty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  when  ^re  was  not  so  much  bus- 
tle in  li&,  and  when  social  arrangements  were 
simpler  and  more  primitive ;  and  tbe  Poor 
Law  and  Lunacy  Law  give  faeiUties  for  the 
gratuitous  support  of  the  insane  in  asylunia. 
Applicatioa  accordingly  is  often  made  for  tbe 
removal  of  a  patient  to  an  asylum,  aa  much 
for  the  cofmfbrt  of  tbe  family  aa  for  bm  own 
welfare.  He-may  not  be  dangat>ns,  nor  may 
bis  condition  be  such  as  to  cive  anj  bc^sf 
improvement,  btit  it  is  an  advantage  to  bis 
frienda  to  be  relieve  of  his  support ;  and 
this  advantage  of  course  b  the  more  readily 
sought  that  it  is  known  be  will  be  wdl 
treated  In  the  asylum.  The  same  knowledge 
leads  also  to  a  willingness  on  ibt  part  ol 
friends  to  allow  patients  to  remain  in  asylums, 
after  they  are  known  to  have  passed  from 
active  disease  into  a  chronic  and  iiarmleas 
condition.  Overseers  or  inspectors  of  the 
poor,  and  parochial  medical  officers,  again, 
have  more  anaiety  about  the  insane  who  are 
out  of  asylums;  and  they  are  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  and  trouble  by  the  removal 
of  the  patients  to  asylums.  It  is  probable 
too,  that  persons  who  would  formerly  have 
been  dealt  with  as  vicious  and  criminal  are 
now  certified  as  insane  and  sent  to  asylums, 
miaking  these  institutions  substitutes  fer 
prisons; — as  prisoils  lonf  were  and  perbapa 
BtlU  are  for  them,  judging  by  the  accounts 
we  receive  of  the  mental  oo&dition  of  many 
within  tbeir  walls. 

liiverywhere  we  find  tbe  autbotities  urg- 
ing the  propriety  of  placing  patients  in  asy- 
lums soon  after  the  iovasum  of  tbe  disease, 
and  all  seem  to  agree  in  thinking  that  thu 
would  conttderab^  increase  tbe  number  of 
cures,  and  so  lessen  the  number  of  those 
whose  condition  is  rendered  incurable  by 
neglect  of  prcKper  treatment  when  treatment 
is  of  most  importance.  It  has  even  bo» 
proposed  that  ^tuitous  treatment  in  a  wett- 
appointed  pubitc  asylum  should  be  given  for 
one  or  two  years,  to  any  one  who  spplies  for 
it  within  three  months  after  the  appearance 
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of:  ibe  dise^ee.  The  w««Ukj  «nd  welV*to^ 
would  not  probably  abase  this  priVUt^e; 
and  it  might  be  a  benefit  to  maiijy  who 
would  not  be  able  to  eetablieh,  or  wilUnif^  to 
make  a  olaim  oo  publio  aid  at  the  time  wbea 
ijiedi4ea«e  first  shows  itself;  but  who;  under 
a  oontinuanee  of  the  dtaease,  sink  into  pan.* 
perismi  and  eventually  ofbtain  assisiwMe^ 
when  it  ia  oompaiativdy  a  small  :beiiefi^ 
their  disease  being  oonfimied. . 

We  must  not  look,  howev^,  to*  anj  of  the 
measures  discussed  in  this  article  for  a  seal 
i^uotion  in  the  oceurrence  and  amount  of 
^aej  in  the  country.  That  m^t  come 
ehi^y  of  a  better  and  sounder  education, 
lien  must  know  more  tiian  they  do  of  the 
relations  between  meatal  and  bodily  healthy 
and  of  the  duty  which  lies  on  them  to  act  on 
Kuch  knowledge.  Thejy  must  be  made,  in 
short,  "  the  iutelligent  guardians  of  their 
own  health,  both  of  mind  and  body.'^ 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  best 
provision  we  can  Ibr  the  ffreatest  possib^ 
uumber  of  those  who  are  bereft  of  reason, 
and  unfit  to  care  for  themselves.  The  nnm«> 
ber  of  these  is  already  rerj  lai^,  and  there 
191  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  yet 
be  muoh  larger.  For  tbia  increase  prepo^a* 
tion  must  be  made ;  and  we  are  thus  forced 
t^  inquire  that  scheme  of  further  provision 
shouUL  bei  eoeouragcd  or  adopted.  The 
total  number  of  insane  persona  officially 
known  to  exist  in  ]i)ngland,  Sootland,  and 
Ireland,' may  be  roughly  stated  at  upwards 
of  78,000.  In  England  their  number  has 
risen  from  nearly  21,000  in  1844  to  more 
4hau  £0,000  in  1868.  Betwera  1847  and 
1867  the  pauper  lunatics  in  ^UMithmenU 
in  Ktigland  rose  from  about  18,000  to  about 
86^000i.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  oar  %- 
«res  refer  to  shorter  periodsi-^fioem  1868  in 
the  one  and  1857  in  the  other.  (Daring 
th^e  periods  the  increase  in  the  total  nom* 
b<v  of  the  insase  in  Scotland  was  from  5774 
to  6807  ;  and  in  Ireland  from  about  9000  to 
15,060.  In  Scotland  also,  the  increase  re* 
lated  ehiefiy  to  paupers  m  $»taJttiahnmUi.  whose 
number  rose  from  about  2900  td  aboirt 
4000 ;  and  the  same  Uiiag  is  pobably  true 
pf.'iiebynd,  tbou^  as  regards  it^  the  distiBei> 
tioqbetweeo  pauper  and  private  patients  is 
not  aa  clearly  drawn. 

In  view  of  such  figures  as  these,  there  will 
be  a  reedy  and  general  assent  to  the  slate* 
meat  of  the  Enelish  Oommissionersi  that 
^tibesabjectof  the  oontinued  and  marked 
inereaae  in  die  nuukber  of  the  insane  poor  is 
one  of  much  importance.^'  We  have  en« 
deavotved  to  pass  it  in  review. in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  whole  state  of  the  ease  appar^ 
ent,  and  to  rtiow  that  while  the  importance 
of  the  ^Bbsation  involved  is  great,  so  also  are  I 


the  difieubiea  which  suvrouBd  its  praeticd 
soltttion.  We  think,  however,  that  the  di« 
reetion  xtk  which  the  solution  must  be  looked 
fat^  has  been  iadicated.  It  i^ears  to  us 
that  the  preeaure  for  asyluin  accommodation 
could  be  relieved  hj  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  tiie  numeirous  inmates  who  are 
declared  to  hQinowabhoHdhminlen,  The 
withdrawal  of  such. patients  from  asylums, 
however,  should  not  also  be  a  withdrawal 
from  the  humaae  prbteotion  and  care  of 
the  Lmmoy  laws.  This  ben^t  should  be 
extended  to  tho  insane  pioor  in  all  con* 
ditaons  and  ditcumstanees,  and  should  fol^ 
low  patients  so  removed  from  asylums^ 
whatever  provision  is  made  for  them.  That 
provimoB  may  take  various  forms;  Some  of 
these  patients,  for  instance,  may  be  removed 
to  the  auxiliary  asylums  for  cbronio  cases, 
which  were  recommended  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury  affoaod  are  stillreeommended  by  the  En* 

Slish  Commiasienersy  and  which  would  un- 
oubtedly  prove  us^l  institutions  in  many 
districts,  especially  in  those  which  are  popu* 
leus.  Others,  again,  of  these  harmless  and 
iftcuraUe  pauper  patients  might  be  transfer- 
red to  lunatio  wards  in  workhouses  or  poor* 
hoaasB,  providing  su^  wards  were  brought 
under  oentrol  and  supenrisioD.  It  would 
thus  be  po6sU)lo,  we  think,  to  make  these  in* 
ilistitutioas  serve  a  ueefol  public  purpose,  if 
power  to  direst  their  management  were 
placed  in  the  proper  hands.  A  further  num- 
ber of  the  harmless  patients  withdrawn  from 
asylums  might  be  di^KMcd  of  in  private 
dwellings.  As  in  the  ease  <>f  workhouses, 
however,  thia  method  of  providing  for  some 
ol  the  insane  poor  can  only  be  encouraged 
when  the  control  over  it  is  made  sufficients 
All  these  forms  of  provision  might 
properly  be  ia  operation  together.  They 
would  be  suppleoientary,  and  usefully  so, 
to  the  county  asylum;  and  would  give  a  di- 
versity of  aoeommodation  for  a  class  in 
whose  oonditioa  there  is  no -such  uniformity 
as  ta  make  a  uailbrm  mode  of  provision 
eithw  necessary  or  denrabk. 


Abs^  YI. — TiBM  HoDsoir's  Bat  Gompant. 

Last  year  a  ery  for  help  reached  this  conn* 
tr^  fr^m  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  lied 
River  Settlement*  The  response  was  imme- 
diate and  gratifying.  A-  like  appeal  made 
to  Canada  was  answered  with  e^al  prompt- 
itude, the  government  immediately  supply- 
ing the  funds  wherewith  to  relieve  existing 
distresa  and  avert  impending  calamities. 
SxoeptiDg  the  fact  that  the  orope  at  the  Bed 
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Birer  had  failed,  the  publio  here  cannot  ba 
aasnmed  to  have  had  mudi  atcqiumitaaoa 
either  with  that  looality,  or  with  the  people 
towards  whom  their  ajmpathiea  wdre  tangi*^ 
blj  mani^sated.  Fortunatelj,  general  %nofv 
anoe  does  noi  harden  the  hearts  of  the  duar^ 
itable.  It  is  possible  thai  a  similar  appiiea* 
tion  for  relief,  if  mode  on  behalf  9i  the 
dwellers  on  the  shores  ef  the  Albert  Njansa, 
or  of  the  Eaqaimaut  who  haunt  the  Froaen 
Oceaoi,  would  hare  been  entertetned  by  the 
tender-hearted  with  equal  readiness,'  and 
responded  to  with  equal  cordiality. 

Several  things  connected  with  the  origin, 
history,  and  present  condition  of  the  Ked 
Biver  Settlement  are  as  worthy  of   being 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poUio  as 
the  bare  fact  of  its  inluibitants  haTingre*- 
cently  had  a  narrow  escape  from  iaUing  into 
the   jaws  of  famine.      The  cireumstanoes 
which  require  explanation  and  merit  atten* 
tioD  are  diverse  and  complicated.    They  are 
interwoven  with  the  history  of   Kngland. 
They  embrace  such  topics  as  the  rood  faith 
of  our  monarchs,  the  statesmanship  of  re* 
nowned  mimsters,  the  principles  by  which 
free  trade  and  commeroe  are  regulated,  the 
propriety  of  acts  done  in  the  name  of  Boyal 
prerogatiYO  and  nnsanctioned  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.     We  hare  not  mm- 
Sly  to  deal,  then,  with  the  deplorable  acoi- 
ent  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  matters  of  local 
interest  and  fleeting  importance.     In  giving 
some  account  of  the  Red  'Riwet  SeitleoieDt, 
we  but  write  the  preface  to  a  larger  sulijeot, 
.and  prepare  the  way  for  the  proper  under- 
catanding  of  a  momentous  theme.     For  the 
Bed  Biver  Settlement  forms  but  one  of  the 
series  of  questions  whidb  group  themselves 
about  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  whenever 
.the  coDstitntion  of  that  Company  is  impeach* 
rcdaod  the  validity  of  its  charter  considered. 
It  is  the  last  of  the  great  companies  subsist- 
ing .by  virtue  of  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  Mi  a  time  when  the  Crown  exercised 
prerogatives  since  admitted  to  be  untenable 
and  now  happily  abandoned,  and  encouraged 
exclusive  systems  of    commercial  dealings 
which  are  no  longer  possible.     In  order  to 
^explain  mhj  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  Bed 
Biver  are  ^lissatbfied  with  their  lot,  we  must 
<cast  a  retiespeet  over  bygone  centuries,  and 
trace  the  series  of  blameworthy  deeds,  of 
fwhich  the  Ani  and  most  fatal  was  committed 
by  ihe  Monarch  who  never  uttered  anything 
foolish  or  did,  anything  that  was  wis6.    Thd 
-jettlers  who  were  the  recipients  of  our  ohari* 
ty  in  1868  midkt  then  have  been  the  objects 
of  our  envy,  nad  not  Charles  the  Second, 
acceding  to  the  petition  df  Prince  Bt^ert, 
the  enemT  of  tile  Puritans,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  betrayed  the  CdmmonweaLyi 


in  erder  to  restore  the  King,  gnmted  an  31- 
defined  and  indefensible  charter  to  a  body 
of  "  Adventurers  "  in  laTO. 

The  discoverer  of  Hudson's  Bay  has  aerer 
been  ascertained.      That  Sebastian   Cabot 
was  the  man,  and  1612  the  date  of  tbe'dBs- 
oeirery,  sppears  to  be  the  best-founded  eon- 
jaotnre.    In  1610  a  narigator  named  Hudson 
vittted  the  Bay,  gtve  his  name  to  it,  and  lost 
his  life  either  in  its  waters  or  on  its  shores. 
His  ercw'havinff  mutinied,  they  placed  him 
in  a  boat ;  thus  lefl  to  his  fhte,  be  was  never 
heard  of  again.      Fifty*eigbt  years  afler* 
wards,  Prince  Bupert  and  others  eqhSj^ed 
an  expc^tfon  thither.     A  fort  was  built  on 
the  Bay,  and  n^med  after  the  reignHig  sove- 
reign.    Jn  1670  application  was  mads  by 
the  promoters  of  this  enterf^se  for  a  charts 
of  incerporstite.    Their  professed  designs 
were  the  discovery  of  a  passage  into  the 
South  Sea,  the  prosecution  of  trade  is  fars, 
and  the  search  after  valuable  minerals.    The 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted,  and 
^  The  Oovemor  and  Company  of  Adventu- 
rers trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  "  took  nuk 
among  chartered  companies.     The  |>ith  of 
the  srant  is  contained  in  the  words,  that  ths 
*'  Adveoturers "  were  to  enjoy  ^  the  sols 
trade  and  oommeree  of  all  those  seas,  straits, 
bays,  rivers,   lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in 
wliatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  Aai  lie 
irithin  the  entrance  of  the  straits  eommonly 
called  Hudson's  Straits,  together  wi^  M  ths 
lands,  cosntriee,  and   territories  upon  the 
coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  straits,  bayi) 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks^  and  sounds  afbreeaid, 
which  are  not  now  actually  posBea<)ed  by  any 
of  onr  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Ofaristian  Prince  or  States*''    This  hss 
been  styled  an  indefinite  grant ;  we  might 
call  it  one  which,  if  not  illegal,  was  toll  uid 
Toid.     If  the  lands  in  'question  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  English  Crown,  the 
grant  cannot  be  defended  on  constitutional 
grounds.    The  right  of  the  Grown  to  alien- 
ate territory  witrout  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  right  of  which  the  existence  it 
very  questionable.    There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  support  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  Oie  lands  of  which,  in  1670^ 
it  made  so  liberal  a  gift     Conse(|iiently, 
such  a  grant  is  as  truly  void  as  the  donation 
of  the  New  World  which  the  Pope  awat-ded 
to  the  Portuguese.     Mtnreover,    Hudson^s 
Bay  fsd  the  sotrounding  territories  were 
thi^  in  the  actual  possession  of   another 
Christiaa  Prince.    Canada  was  first  oeeu- 
pied  'by '  the  French.     In  their  eyes  It  was  a 
country  whidi  would  prove  another  Vranoe. 
By  the  name  of  La  NwmlU  Fran&9  It  Was 
long  known  and  much  beloved  by  them. 
They  perceived  not  only  the  fitness  of  the 
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coantry  for  ooloiiisatbQ^^lHit  also  the  proAia 
V>  be  eaiDod  by  trading  ia  fara  with  ito  aav* 
age  iDbabitaota.    Long  before  Prince  Bu* 

S^rt  -acted  aa  tbp  promoter  of  ibe  Hudfon's 
aj  Company,  a  charter  had  been  conferred 
on  Frenchmen  bj  Lewis  the  Thirteentbi 
containiEg  terms  almoat  identical  with  iboee 
referred  to  above.  This  was  the  Compaoy 
of  Kew  France,  founded  on  the  29th  of 
April  1627.  Its  objects  were  sinular  to 
those  of  the  Adventurers  trading  to  Hadsoa'a 
Bay.  At  the  time,  these  facts  were  iiiH»er- 
fectly  known.  For  a  brief  apace  the  Hud- 
Son^s  Bay  Company  traded  on  the  territory 
it  claimed  as  its  own  without  provokioft  re- 
monstrance from  the  French.  Yet  both 
Englishmen  and  Frenchman  did  not  long 
submit  to  the  monopoly  of  trade  and  the 
rights  of  possession  exercised  apd  claimed 
by  the  Company.  Unable  to  check  these  in 
a  way  of  which  the  legality  would  have,  been 
undisputed,  and  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of 
ft  charter  which  Parliament  had  not  confirm- 
ed|  application  was  made  in  1690  for  a&  Act 
Qonfirming  to  the  Company  the  privileges 
conferred  by  its  charter. 

This  endeavour  to  secujre  a  X^rliamentary 
tide  was  a  skilfully  planned  strate^'movet 
meni.  A  full  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  proceedings  has  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  world.  The  following  sketch|  compiled 
firom  the  Journals  of  both  Housesi  contains 
all  the  details  of  importance  and  value  :•— 

After  Uie  Revolution  of  I6889  the  power 
of  Parliament  was  alike  increased  and  ac- 
knowledged in  new  quarters.  Those  who 
liad  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Crown 
#s  the  source  of  privilege,  as  well  as  the 
fountain  of  honour,  became  suddenly  appre- 
hensive of  the  value  of  grants  mf  do  by  vir- 
tue of  Boyal  prerogative.  Accordingly,  ap- 
plications were  frequently  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  aid  and  countenance.  lu  1690 
many  companies  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  to  legislate  in  their  favour,  by 
securing  to  them  the  rights Nrhich  had  been 
accorded  under  Letters-Patent.  The  first 
of  these  applicants  were  ^'  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  White-Paper  Makers;" 
'*  The  Boyal  African  Company  "  next  jNre- 
sented  a  petition ;  then  followed  a  petition 
from  "  The  Goremor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  In- 
dies;" and  lastly,  on  the  7th  of  April,  a 
S3tition  was  read  from  "  The  Governor  and 
ompany  of  Adventurers  of  Ensland  tra- 
ding into  Hudson^s  Bay/'  setting  forth  that 
iiiej  had  been  incorporated  by  Letters-Pat- 
ent as  a  company  to  carry  on  exclusive  trade 
in  the  Bay,  "  with  its  countries,  coasts,  and 
eonfines,  and  that  the  same  should  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  his  Majesty's  plantations, 


which  tbe  Company  has  since  kept,  and  set- 
tled a  trade  there ;  "  f hat  they  had  suffered 
serious  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  French, 
aad  had  been  ^  disturbed  in  their  trade  by 
divers  persona  of  thb  nation  undertaking 
inteiiopang  voyacee."    Leave  was  eivenio 
introduce  a  Bill  iu  accordance  with    the 
prayer  of  the  petitiouera    It  was  read  twice 
la  due  course,  aad  referred  to  a  Committee. 
Two  petitions  against  the  Bill  were  received, 
tbe  one  from  the  Committee  of  Felt-makers, 
protesting  agatnat  the  monopoly,  and  praying 
for  a  copy  of  the  charier,  in  order  that  they 
might  *^  give  fttrtber  reasons  a^unst    the 
Bin ; "  the  other  from   Robert  Bodington, 
setting  forth  that  hie  ship  "  Bxpeotation, " 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  £2000,  had  been 
seized  and  confiscated  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company  within  Hudson's  Straits.     How- 
ever, the  Committee  reported  the  Bill  with- 
out amendments,  aud  the  third  readicg  was 
filed  for  the  18th  of   May.    As  it  then 
stood,    the    Bill  was  a  duplicate    of   the 
charter.    Indeed,  a  clause  set  forth  that  the 
charter  was  confirmed  as  if    it  had  been 
'*  word  for  word  recited  and  set  down  at 
large."    But  immediately  before  the  third 
reMing  an  incident  occurred  of  which  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  is  not  gtven^  but  for  which 
we  can  assign  a  probable  reason.    It  would 
appear  that  some  members  had  become  aware 
for  the  first  time  of  tbe  true  import  of  the 
charter,  and  were  opposed  to  giving  in  per- 
petuity that  which  would  have  been  confer^ 
red  had  the  Bill  beoMue  a  law.    Hence  the 
following  rider  was  moved,  carried,  and  ad* 
ded  to  the  Bill :— '<  Provided  always,  that 
this  Act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for 
the  time  of  seven  years,  and  from  thence  te 
the  end  of  the  n^t  session  of  Parliament, 
and  no  longer."*    It  had  been  proposed  to 
fix  the  perii^  of  duration  at  sereB  years,  but 
a  motion  to  this  effect  was  drfeated  by  a  map 
jority  of  82.    <<  Fourteen  years  "  were  then 
ordered  to  be  inserted,  and  the  Bill  passed. 
The  next  entry  in  the  journals  is  a  sienifi- 
cant  one.    It  is  in  these  terms  :^-''  Ordfrei, 
That  when  any  Bill  shall  be  brought  into  this 
House  fi>r  ooeflrming    of  Letters-Patents^ 
there  be  a  true  oopy  of  such  Letters-Patents 
annexed  to  the  Bill;  aad  that  this  be  de- 
clared a  standii^  order  of  this  House  for 
the  future."  f 

*  This  Act  was  printed  for  tbe  first  time,  along: 
widi  other  papers,  by  order  of  tbe  Hoose  of  Com^ 
moBs  in  1S49,  pp.  95, 90.  Aa  explanation  of  the- 
incident  rercrred  to  above  is  there  given ;  but  tbia 
is  inaocarate,  differing  as  it  does  from  tbe  yersioa 
contained  in  tbe  Jonmalf  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

t  JoQnnds  ef  the  Howe  of  Oommoas,  toI.  z.  p.. 
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At  soon  aitf  the  BUI  had  bten  rewi  a  first 
time  in  the  Honte  of  Lords,  »  petition  wah 
preseoted  fr^n  merehants  tradtiig  te  New 
York^  praying  that  thej  mi^ht  **be  heard 
b^oro  the  patsiDg  of  the  BuL"  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  they  were  mpresea^  by 
OQUDsel  before  the  Committee  to  whioh  it 
was  referred.  '  On  the  15th  of  May,  Earl 
Bediester  reported,  as  chairman  of  the  Oom^ 
mittee,  that  the  BtU  had  been  amended. 
This  oooaisted  in  substituting  *<  seven  "  for 
^fourteen''  years.  Thus  amended,  it  was 
sent  down  to  the  CxMamons,  who  assented  to 
the  alteration.  ItreceiTed  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  aist  of  May  1690. 

By  those  who  hare  treated  this  important 
episode  in  the  Company^s  career  it  has  been 
supposed  that  no  stops  were  taken  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  Aet  On  tbe  contrary, 
however,  <a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  Act  continued.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented  to  •  the  House  of  Comrmons  on  tbe 
8d  of  March  1697,  and  leave  was  given  to 
Hr.  Edward  Harley  to  frame  and  bring  in  a 
Bill  in  the  terms  of  tbe  prayer.  The  words 
of  this  petition  were  not  entered  in  tbe  jour- 
nals* Some  days  afterwards,  *^The  Mer^ 
diants  of  London  trading  to  New  England, 
New  York,  etc.,"  prayed  to  be  beard  against 
the  Bill.  A  petition  was  also  sent  by  Cap* 
tain  Lucas,  oomplaininff  of  the  capture  of  his 
ship  by  the  Oompany^  servants  in  1688. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee,  with  *' several  amend* 
ments."  It  was  then  referred  back  to  a 
Oommittee  of  the  whole  HousCb  Moreover, 
it  was  '*  Orcbred,  That  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  do  lay  their  charter  before  the 
House."  This  wos  done  on  the  9th  of  April, 
when  it  was  resolved  ^  that  the  eaid  charter 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  -whom  the  Bill  for  confirming  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  their  privileges 
and  charter  is  committed.'*  On  the  7th  of 
May  the  House  went  into  Oommittee,  and, 
after  considering  the  measure,  asked  leave  to 
sit  again.  Subsequently  there  were  one  or 
two  adjournments,  but  no  decision  Was  ar- 
med at.  Probably  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 
ft  is  noteworthy  that  the  obstaoles  to  its 
progress  prdved  insurmountable  after  the 
charter  had  been  laid  before  the  Bouse. 
The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  either  the 
House  had  proposed  to  impose  onerous  terms 
on  the  Qompany,  or  else  tha^  tho  Company, 
Ending  it  vain  to  .press  a. measure  whieh 
-there  was  no  hope  of  paasing,  preferred  a 
'discreet  withdrawal  to  an  open  and  dam  ag- 
ing defeat.  Tet  the  Company,  though  foil- 
•ed  in  Parliament,  did  not  give  up  the  game. 
It  has  been  bold  enough  to  continue  for  up- 
awards  of  a  century  and  a  half  to  exercise 


ri^its  based,  not  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
a  constitutional  Act,  but  on  the  dangeroof 
quicksand  of  Royal  prerogative. 

The-first  legislative  inquiry  instituted  into 
the  Company^  affairs  was  set  on  foot  in 
1749.  A  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mOM  then  examined  witnesses  with  a  riev 
to  elicit  the  truth  as  to  how  the  adventurers 
had  conducted  their  operations.  This  Blae« 
book  is  a  curious  as  well  as  little  known 
work,  diffenng  as  !t  does  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular ftom  tbe  Blue-books  with  whieh  ve 
are  now  overburdened.  Instead  of  entenog 
into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  evidence,  lel 
us  merely  indicate  its  scope.  All  those  ex- 
amined concurred  in  admitting  that  the  Com- 
pany had  eonfied  its  trade  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay ;  that  its  servants  never  ad- 
vanced farther  than  100  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  that  settlers  were  discounteoancedy  and 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  working  of  the 
mtita  systeroaiically  discouraged.  We  con- 
sider it  proved  that  no  daim  had  been  ad* 
vanced  in  1749  over  the  country  which,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Company  alleged  to  havs 
been  included  in  the  grant,  and  occupied  ac- 
cordingly. In  one  respect  the  Parliamea- 
tary  investigation  of  1749  proved  highly  &• 
vorable  to  the  Company's  servants.  They 
had  been  charged  with  neglecting  to  prose- 
cute one  of  the  desi^s  whieh  tbe  charter 
was  originally  intended  to  promote,  and 
with  having  contributed  nothing  towards  tbs 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
In  answer  to  this  it  was  shown  that  betwcea 
the  years  1719  and  1737  nine  vessels  had 
been  SStted  out  and  dispatched  in  quest  of  s 
North-West  passage.  Out  of  these,  two 
never  returned,  while  the  remainder  wholly 
failed  in  their  mission. 

Long  before  this  Committee  sat,  the  Com- 
pany bad  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  the 
Freilich  i^s  to  the  respective  boundaries  of 
their  territory  and  that  of  Canada.     An  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  related  to  this 
point.     Negotiations  were,  entered   into  by 
th^  representatives  of  England  and  France 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  treaty; 
but  these  led  to  no  result,  because  neither 
side  would  recede  ^om  the  position  taken 
up.      It  is   noteworthy,  hoTrever,  that  the 
daim  of  tho  Company  in  17 18  and  at  a  later 
date  was  ,of  a  very  limited  nature.     No  pre- 
tensions were  then  put  forth  for  such  an  in- 
definite boundary  as  should  give  to  tbe  "  Ad* 
veriturcrti "  a  huge  section  of  the  American 
continent!    If  a  settictnent  had  been  then 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Company's  propo- 
6als«  we  should  have  heard  nothing  at  a  later 
period  pf  tbe  Company's  rights  to  a  larger 
area.    When  Canada  was  ceded  to  England 
in  176S,  all  the  soil  over  which  France  had 
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oltimed  or  ezerdfled  dmniiiioii  Watnopftrt 
and  parcel  of  British  territory.'  Nol^  even 
tben  was  a  dlsiinot  boundary  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  the  Oompany  and 
the  dependency  of  the  Grown.  That  any 
difficulty  on  this  score  would  afterwards  arise 
was  not  foreseen,  otherwise  provision  would 
assuredly  have  been  made  io  meet.  it.  In- 
deed, the  general  opinion  was  that  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  over  whieh  the  tTudsonV 
Bay  Company  neither  claimed  nor  exercised 
jurisdiction  might  be  turned  io  profitable 
account  by  others.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
178^,  a  number  of  Canadians  became  assooi« 
ated  for  trading  purposes,  under  the  name  of 
the  North-West  Fur  Company,  and  began 
to  carry  on  trade  in  the  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  some- 
times, indeed,  crossing  these  mountains,  and 
extending  their  operations  to  the  shores  of 
ihe  Pacifio.  Mo^e  than  one  company  had 
done  this  before :  more  than  one  did  so  af- 
ter 1783.  For  the  sake  of  ^clearness,  how- 
eyer,  we  will  Gpeak  of  the  North^^West  Com- 
pany as  if  it  were  the  sole  competitor  with 
the  Company  chartered  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. 

The  success  of  the  North-West  Company 
was  as  gratifying  to  its  promoters  as  it  was 
galling  to  its  rival.  The  latljer  had  prosper- 
ed exceedingly.  It  has  betin  o^ially  admit- 
ted that  between  1690  and  1800  tho  proftti 
on  the  original  oopital  were  from  60  to  TO 
per  cent.  Rejoicing  In  dividends  like  these, 
the  shareholders  were  ill-disposed  to  brook 
any  interference  which  might  blast  their  pros- 
pects. The  whole  resources  of  the  Company 
were  put  forth  to  compel  the  North-West 
traders  to  abandon  their  project  and  retire 
from  the  oontest.  Bloody  combats  ensued. 
The  country  was  the  theatre  of  sceties  of 
brutal  violence  on  the  part  of  white  men, 
which  matched,  if  they  did  not  surpass  in 
atrocity  and  ruthlessness,  the  hortid  scenes 
of  slaughter  in  which  the  Indians  gloried. 
While  this  sanguinary  struggle  was  hi  pro- 
cess, the  Red  River  Settlement  was  founds 
ed. 

Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  peer,  whose  pri* 
vate  fortune  was  nobly  employed  in  furtheis 
ing  the  philanthropic  schemes  of  a  mind 
bent  upon  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his 
destitute  fellow-countrymen,  devised  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  their  emigration  to  n 
land  where  they  might  easily  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, and  would  probably  rise  to  a  state  of 
affluence.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  Hud- 
son^ Bay  stock.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  shares  he  held  sufficed  to  give  him  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  and  that  accordingly  he 
dould  influenco  the  Company  at  his  pleasmre. 


This  much  is  ceHatn,  that  in  1811  a  gnmt 
of  territory  extending  over  the  enormous 
area  of  16,0(10 'square  miles  was  made  to  him 
by  the  Hudson's  Bi&y  Compkny.  In  the 
fbllowing  year  a  number  ofhoixiy  Scotchmen, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  left  theif 
homes  al  the  instance  of  Lord  Selkirk,  and 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Rirer^  Thoy  arrived  at  an  nnprepitious 
season.  The  warfare  between  the  rival 
traders  was  at  his  height  In  one  pitched 
battle  twenty 'two  persons  were  slain.  To 
the  traders  of  the  North-iWest  Company  the 
new  settlers  were  specially  obnoxious! 
Again  and  again  the  infant  colony  was  dis« 
persed  by  armed  and  desperate  marandersi 
and  driven  to  s^ck  safety  in  flight.  Inexpe* 
rienced  as  farmers  and  untrained  as  hunters, 
the  settlers  were  oftto  driven  to  great  shifts 
io  order  to  preserve  life.  But  they  perseveredj 
for  they  believed  that  in  a  country  so 
rich  as  that  wherein  they  had  chosen  td 
dwelt,  the  reward'  of  perseverance  woul^'be 
splendid,  even  if  long  delayed.  In  18^1 
they  considered  that  the  days  of  their  trihu*' 
lation  were  over,  and  that  the  era  of  prosp^ 
rity  had  begun.  Then  it  was  that,  exhonsted 
by  their  barbafoiis  rivalries,  the  two  compa^ 
nies  resolved'  to  forget  ancient  feuds,  and 
form  a  new  a^obiation  in  which  both  might 
proseonte  the  desired  ^nds  for  their  mutual 
advantage.  The  North-West  Fur  Company 
was  merged  into,  that  formed  in  1670. 

From  this  period  dates  the  extraordinary 
claims  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay'  Company 
to  exclusive  rights  to  trade  in,  and  to  absolute 
possession  of,  the  territories  which  are  un- 
watered  by  riVera  flowing  into  the  Bay. 
In  these  pretensions  their  former  enemies 
supported,  therm  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  a 
more  honourable  cause.  Among  those  who 
h:id  attacked  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
with  relentless  energy,  who  had  actiTcly 
aided  its  rival,  and  who,  when  the  ruin  of 
both  seemed  impending  on  account  of  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  merciless'  and  costly 
hostilities,  chiefly  contributed  to  btitig  about 
an  amalgamation,  the  late  Right  Hon.  £rd* 
ward  lilltce  was  foremost.  He  nad  denounce 
ed  the  charter  as  illegal.  He  had  deriied 
the  right'  of  the  Company  to  make  a  grant 
of  territory  to  Lord  Selkirk,  maintaining 
that  he  ought  to  be  ejected  from  lands 
wrongfully  occupied  by  hirt,  and  really  bo^ 
longing  to  the  Crown.  At  his  fnstigation 
the  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken  in  1810  tk 
to  the  validity  of  the  Company's  charter; 
Three  of  the  most  eminent  English  counsel 
of  that  day  gave  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
whole  case.  Sir  Arthur  Pigottandf Seijeaftt 
Spankio,  two  ont  of  tlie  threo  eommMil  em^ 
ployed, -were  m^  whoiM  l6gal  kttainiifenU 
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were  aoknowledged  liy.eeiKievporariefl  to  be 
Terj  bigh.  Tbe  ibirdi  wbo  was  less  known 
tben,  bas  since  a€f(|uired  a  fame  wbieb  is 
nniFersal.  It  Ib  enoogb  to  saj  that  tbe 
name  of  Heorj  Brongbam  is  appended  to 
tbis  document,  to  satiefj  tbonsands  as  to  tbe 
weight  of  tbe  opinion  as  a  wbole.  In  know- 
ledge of  pore  law  Brougbam  bad  manjsnpe* 
rlors ;  in  tbe  tecbniciUities  of  Englisb  law  be 
was  comparatively  unveraed ;  but  few  men 
of  bis  own  or  anj  daj  were  better  qualified 
for  giving  a  sound  judgment  on  questiona 
in  wbicb  serious  oonstitueional  maxiins  were 
to  be  as  carefully  considered  as  tbe  precise 
legal  bearing  of  Statutea.  As  tbe  janior 
counsel,  it  naturally  devolved  on  Brougbam 
to  write  tbis  opinion.  A  cursory  perusal 
would  convince  those  ignor'aut  of  this  Custom, 
tbat  no  pen  but  bis  bad  produced  tbe  para- 
graphs to  which  bis  seniors  gave  their  appro- 
val and  subscribed  their  names.  We  cannot 
quote  tbis  opinion  in  full  without  unduly  en- 
oroiKubiog  on  our  space.  Suffice  it,  then,  to 
give  the  gist  of  it.  Tbis  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage,  wherein  tbe  extravagant 
olaims  of  tbe  Company  are  conclusively  re- 
futed. It  was  contended  tbat  all  lands  Within 
tbe  Hudson's  Straits  meant  tbe  land  stretch^ 
ing  back  from  tbe  coast  into  tbe  heart  of 
tbe  continent.  To  this  tbe  reply  is: — 
^  Within  the  Straits  must  mean  such  a  prox- 
imity to  tbe  Strait^  i^s  would  givQ  the  lands 
spoken  of  a  sort  of  affinity  or  relation  to 
Hudson's  Straits,  and  not  to  lands  com- 
mencing at  the  distance  of  900  miles,  and 
extending  2000  miles  therefrom ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  tbe  coasts  and  confines  of  tbe  seas, 
etc.,  within  the  Straits;  such  a  boundary 
must  be  implied  as  is  consistent  with  that 
view,  and  with  tbe  professed  objects  of  a 
trading  company  intended  not  to  found  king- 
doms and  establish  states,  but  to  carry  on 
fisheries  in  those  waters,  and  to  traffic  for  the 
requisition  of  furs  and  other  articles  mention* 
ed  in  tbe  charter."  Nearly  every  law  offi^ 
oer  of  tbe  Crown,  and  every  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  during  t^e  last  century 
and  a  half,  bas  been  called  upon  for  his  opi- 
nion on  this  matter.  It  would  not  bo  diffi- 
eult  to  show  tbat  thoste  which  appear  the 
most  favourable  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany are  in  reality,  and  on  the  most  impor- 
tant points,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  that  just 
quoted.  Should  the  subject  ever  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  judicature,  there  is  little 
doubt  tbat  the  views  so  dearly  and  forcibly 
enunciated  by  Brougham  would  in  the  end 
prevail. 

After  the  amalgamation  of  tbe  rival  com- 
panies, Mr.  Ellice,  who  bad  proved  so  vigo- 
rous and  indefatigable  an  opponent  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  monopoly,  beean\e  its  most 


eonfpieoootf  and  iMenioaft.  dafeoder.  BEa 
was'  a  member  of  w  Comsnittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1857  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  aubjeot,  and  anggoatV 
mode  of  adjusting  antagonistic  claims  wbile 
doinff  justice  to  individual  inieresta.  Ko 
member  of  tbat  Committee  worked  more  a»> 
aiduously  than  be  In  de&nod  of  ibo  Compa- 
ny, them  ealled  upon  to  deitionstrate  its  titla 
to  consideration  by  exhibiting  tbe  advanta* 

fes  which  bad  flowed  from  its  extsteno& 
[aving  tendei^  bimselfaa  a  witness,  be  fur- 
ni^cd  the  Committee  with  tbe  resnlta  of  bia 
experience.  He  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination  with  a  suoceas  wbicb  would 
have  been  complete,  bad  be  aot  friled  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  wl\y  bis  opinions  under- 
went a  change  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 
When  confronted  with  statements  made  by 
him  when  the  brilliant  advocate  of  the  Korth* 
West  Company,  be  was  forced  to  make  the 
humiliating  avowal  that  at  Otoe  time  be  bad 
written  with  violevice  against  its  £nglid 
competitor,  and  that,  like  other  wi:iters  sit- 
uated as  be  bad  teeU)  be  assefied  many 
things  wbicb  it  would  be  difficult  to  substaa* 
tiate.  But  neitbei^  bis  skill  in  fenee  nor  bis 
ingenuity  in  suggestion  could  remove  tbe 
impression  tbat  after  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Companies  both  parties  bad  agreed  to 
sink  all  legal  questions  in  the  assertioa  of 
boundless  claims ;  tbat  tbe  power  of  tbe  uni- 
ted disputants  had  proved  sufficient  to  baffle 
those  who,  in  the  name  of  law  and  equity, 
contended  for  tbe  sulKurdinatiau  of  private 
interests  to  tbe  public  good. 

In  1821  tbe  two  companies  became  united. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
died.  .  Suring  bis  lifetime  be  bad  ^iven  ex- 
pression to  the  hope  tbat  thirty  millicMis  of 
happy  and  prosperous  settlers  would  make 
tbe  territory  in  whiob  be  bad  founded  a  col- 
ony tbe  hive  of  industry  and  tbe  granary 
from  which  tbe  hungry  at  home  might  be  fed. 
His  anticipations  seemed  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment at  tbe  hour  of  his  dcoease.  That 
they  were  too  bigb-flow^  we  do  not  think; 
that  they  are  still  dreams  of  a  happier  future 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Company  wbicb 
purchased  from  bb  heirs  tbe  territory  in 
question .  Eighty-four  thousand  pounds  were 
given  by  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  tbe 
grant  of  land  freely  made  twenty-five  years 
previously  to  Lord  Selkirk.  Thus  tbe  Bed 
Biver  Settlement^  which  the  Con>pany  bad 
not  the  merit  of  founding,  passed  under  ita 
control,  to  be  misgovernea,  as  all  settlements 
are  mis0)verned  by  private  associations  hav* 
ing  trading  objeete  in  view,  and  bound  above 
all  thincB,  to  provide  large  dividends  for  ex- 
acting shareholders. 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  complainta 
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wUchtha  SelftlevieDjk  bftf  macle  againrtibe 
Gopipanj.  £«9ui»pl€8  ahbiHid  (tf the  exetcUie 
bj  the  latter  of  a  deepotio  authority  oter  ibe 
settlers  which  free  m^  will  not  brook,  abd 
wider  which  Blaree  cannot  tbri?e.  Thiftse 
OomplaiDta  are  wxitten  ia  ParUameiitafy  pa- 

CT8,  and  hai¥e  been  sob^tantiated  i^evideooe 
fore  ParliaroeDtary  comniUtees.  In  thd 
Blue-book  published  in  18&7,  to  whieh  re&t^ 
ence  has  already  been  made,  it  is  shown  how 
the  regulationa  enforeed  by  the  Company  in> 
tofered  with  the  ordinary  avoontions  of  the 
aettlcrSy  and  how  justice  was  outfaged  by  thto 
decisions  of  incompetent  and  partial  tribU'^ 
nals,  Repeated  onleavors  wcvre  miide  to  en** 
list  the  sympatiiles  of  others  on  behalf  of  the 
aggrieved.  In  1S49,  a  pietUion  w4s  seat  to 
the  Home  GoTsmmeni,  praying  fo  a  redress 
of  the  grievacncea  detailed  at  length  and  sup- 
ported by  proofs.  Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies^  ref ascd  lo  interferOy 
on  the  ground  Aat  tho  complaints  wiere 
baseless.  He  formed  this  opinion  afier  re* 
oeiviog  an  expiration  from  the  tJompaay; 
in  other  wordiB,be  b^ieved  the  VeKs^onof  the 
accused  to  be  more  oorreci  than  the  0tate« 
ments  made  by  those  whom  the  aeoused  had 
wronged.  In  1857  an  earnest  appeal  was 
made  to  tho  Canadian  Legislature.  If  but 
a  tithe  of  the  grievances  reoited  by  the  peti- 
tioners were,  w^l  founded,  their  condition 
must  have  been  deploral^o  and  heart-rend- 
ing. The  substance  of  the  eharges  made  by 
them  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  induced  to  iscttle  had  been  violated ; 
that  they  hnd  no  eecurity  for  their  lives  and 
properties ;  that  freedom  of  trade  did  not 
esust;  that  they  were  denied  the  right  to 
govern  themselres,  and  vrere  forced  %9  psy 
taxes  in  the  impoBition  of  whieh  tb^y  had  no 
voice ;  that;  ,lovii^  the  British  constitutioD, 
diey  loDged  to  ei^y  the  benefits  conferred 
by  it  on  all  Isritish  subjectsi  but  that^hav* 
ing  failed  in  evoking  the  assistance  of  tho 
Imperial  Government^  thev  prayed  the  Ca<» 
nadians  to  extend  protection^  to  them^  and 
aeoure  for  thenk  the  unfettered  exercise  <^ 
the  liberties  and  the  MdvMegns  which  they 
claimed  as  their  birthrigbt.  That  these  aj- 
legations  were- not  made  without  reason  wss 

goved  by  witnesses  before  the  Hoose  of 
^mmons  Committee  wlueh  £at  in  1,857. 
Mr.  Isbister  testified  that  those  holding  land 
at  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  '^  are  not  al- 
lowed to  import  goods  into  Bed  Biver  from 
any  port  but  the  port  of  London,  nor  from 
i|ny  jpart  in  thai;  port  of  London  bui  from 
wnjreuouses  belon^^g  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  nor  in  any  other  vei^el  or  ship 
than  the  Company?a  ship*  They,  are  iiot  aK 
lowed  to  ii^troduee  these  imports  into  aoy 
port  but  one  in  Hudson's  Bay,  Port  Nekon, 


wbieb  is  named  as  Totk  Factory,  and  th^e 
they  must  pay  a  customs  duty  of  five  per 
eetit.''    Mr.  MLaughltn  stated  that  procla- 
matjofts  had  been  issued  ordering  that  all 
letters  sent  by  post  should  have  tlw  writers' 
UMnes  written  outside  the  cover?,  and  that 
those  who   have  not'  signed   declarations 
agSinst  trafficking  iniiira  were  to  send  their 
letters  unsealed  to  the  ofluse,  in  order  that 
the  contents  might  be  vend.    All  traffic  with 
other  plaees  was  forbidden  as  contrary  to 
^  the  ^ndamental  lata  of.Bupert'a  Land.'^ 
These  proclamaticma  remained  in  foreo  for 
several  ^eara.    TUey  were  said  to  have  been 
disallowed  by  ^  abthorities  at  home.    Yet 
this  mattered  little ;  for^  as  the  same  witness 
remarked, "  there  b  quite  adifiTerence  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Cfotnpany  in  London,  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Hudson's 
Bay."    The  last  assertion  wns  confirmed  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Corbett,  who,  after  adducing 
simSar  evidence,  complained  of  the  imped!- 
menis  thrown  in  tho  way  of  scndbg  letters^ 
and  who,  whdn  pressed  to  give  names,  de* 
elined,  beoause  to  do  this  would  draw  down 
the  Company's  wrath  on  the  complainants.. 
One  settler,  he  said,  wished  to  entmst  him 
with  a  letter  to  England  representing  hia 
case,  but  refrained  from  sending  it,  assigning 
these  reasons,  ^If  I. allow  you  to  take  that 
tetter,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sell  my  bushels 
of  iriieaty  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  cloth- 
ing for  my  poor  children."*    Nor  was  this 
settler  the  victim  to  a  baseless  fear.    The 
monopoly  of  trade  being  in  the  Company's 
hands,  the  market  for  prodooe  as  well  as  the 
shops  for  purchase  might  be  closed  against 
those  wbo  had.  become  obnoxious  to  the  au« 
thorities.    Instances  were  given  in  evidenoe 
of  the  exercise  of  this  tyrannical  control  to 
the  ruin  of  the  persona  whose  conduct  waa 
disapproved  by  the  Company.    Hence,  when 
the  floods  inundate  the  plaii»,.or  the  blight 
commits  havoo  among  tiier  crops,  the  settkrs 
are  necessarily  reduedd  to  a  miserable  state 
of  helplttMness.    They  Are  virtually  prphibi* 
ted  from  providing  for  contingencies.     T&ey 
live,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  having 
no  facilities.for  turning  themselves  to  another 
pursuit  when  the  fmitof  th^  ordinary  labor 
fails.    Thus  the  bad  harvest  of  a  year  aco 
was  to  tiiem  a  sore  triaL    Sufficient  help 
from  the  Company  ihdy  had  no  reasob  to  ex- 
pect   Bat  England  and  Canada  stepped  for- 
ward at  this  juncture,  and  enabled  them  to 
tide  over  the  worst.     The  neoes^ty  for  this 
ititerferenee  need  not  havn  arisen  had  the 
settlnra  been  free  to  aot  m  accordance  with 
theif  liitdral  requiremOnts,  and  to  emiploj 

*  Report  firom  the  Select  Commfttee  on  the  Had' 
son's  Baj  Oompaaj,  iaS7,  pp^  1SS|  149,  265,  260.. 
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tbeir  opportanMaaft  in  ihe  mosl  vmUX  way. 
The  cxistoDCo  and  aotcOft  of  tbe  Company^jife 
the  true  eaosea  of  the  complaitits  wbioh  the 
settlers  at  the  Bed  Rirer  have  preferrod, 
and  of  the  uusfortmes  they  hare  Iwd  reaaeti 
to  deplore.  Tbe  unwise  ebarter  oenfen^d 
by  Gharlea  the  Seeond  in  1670  has  tfans  been 
the  bane  of  many  an  existence,  while  it  has 
made  the  forianas  of  a  fbw. 

Were  the  in^uriooa  effeots  of  the  monopo- 
ly, which  the  eziatinK  Hadsoo's  Bay  adven- 
turers have  inherited  firom  the  fiiTouHtes  of 
a  dissolate  Monarch,  conned  to  tbe  10,000 
settlers  at  Red  BiTcr,  and  the  amalier  nntn* 
ber  who  have  settled  at  Manitobah^  we  might 
not  be  jnatified  in  r^rding  die  points  at 
issue  as  of  moment  to  the  whole  Empire. 
Bat  the  subiect  is  neither  eo  petty  nor  of 
sach  merely  loeal  importance  as  may  bd  snp^ 
posed.  It  is  not  the  tranquillity  of  a  smalt 
colony,  but  the  good  government  and  the 
effective  cultare  of  a  large-  territory  wliich 
are  at  stake.  Until  what  is  called  the  Hod* 
son's  Boy  dispute  be  equitably  terminated, 
the  Dominion  of  Oanada,  the  laiBt  batnot 
the  least  conspicuous  candidate  for  a  place 
among  the.  great  nations  of  the  Nfvorid,  is 
doomed  to  forego  the  development  o#  its  re- 
sources and  the  consolidation  of  its  power. 

When  Upper  and  Lower  Oanada,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  agreed  in  1867 
to  form  a  confederacy^  it  was  understood 
that  this  was  but  a  preliminary  towards  in- 
corporating under  one  government  ail  the 
North  American  colonies,  along  with  the 
younger  colonies  formed  on  tbe  sbores  of  the 
racific.  It  is  probable  that  NewfoundUmd 
and  Prrace  Edward  Island  will  soon  become 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  colonists  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  and  Yanoduver's  Island  have 
already  intimated  their  desire  t-o  cast  in  their 
lot  with  their  brethren  Hving  between  the 
Becky  Mountains  and  the  AtUntta  When 
this  is  accomplished,  and  eommunieation' 
opened  up  through  the  territory  of  the  se* 
veral  provitioes,  it  will  be  possible  to'  travel 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  ^g 
across  the  great  American  continent)  and  to 
conduct  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan 
unshackled  by  the  regulations  or  the  tariff 
of  a  rival  Power.  Nor  would  the  limits  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  be  trifling,  or  it» 
material  influence  slight,  seeing  that  in  ex- 
tent its  area  would  be  as  great  as  that  of 
Europe,. — a  vast  traot  of  its  soil  being  fertile 
beyond  comparison,  capable  of,  feeding  and' 
sustaining  an  enormous  population,  w^ell 
adapted  for  providing  not  only  the  food  for 
which  less  favoured  lands  would  glaidly  pay^ 
but  also  for  supply iog  to  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  world  boundless  stores  of 
the  useful  Md  prepigua  metab,  lead  abd^ 


copper,  silver  and  gold.  ThepretensionB  of 
the  fiudaon'a  Bay  Oorapsaay  constitute  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  speedy  realization  of 
tbeae  brilliant  prospects. 

Tfab  Company  ciaims  ae  iteown,  not  only 
tbe  lands  alining  the  Bay,  1>ut  also  tfaie 
tract  which,  stretwing  from  tbe  bead  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  base  of  the  Becky 
Mountains,  contains  numerous  lakes,  <rf 
which  Lake  Winnipeg  is  the  most  important, 
and  is  watered  by  large  and  navigable  rivers, 
such  as  the  Bed  Biver,  the  Assiniboine,  and 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  this  territory  is  sityled  tbe  Fertile 
Belt,  which  in  round  numbers  may  be  des- 
cribed as  lOOO  miles  in  length  and  200 
m^les  in  breadth ;  in  other  words,  it  is  about 
the  sise  of  Crreat  Britain.  For  maay  years 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  desolate  and  un- 
inhabitable  region — a  land  of  perpetual  ice, 
and  solely  fitted  to  be  the  appropriate  habi- 
tation of  the*  beaver,  the  i^x^  the  wolf,  and 
the  bear.  This  notion  was  fostered  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  officials.  It  was  their  interest 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  most  remunera- 
tive hunting-ground  was  designed  by  natme 
for  the  sustenance  of  man.  As  late  as  1857 
the  fiction  was  gravely  put  fbi^ard  as  a  truth. 

Among  the  witnesses  then  examined  be- 
fore  a  Select  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  G'eorge  Simpson  had  earned 
the  title  to  speak  as  one  having  authorify. 
For  thirty-eeven*  years  he  had  neen  in  the 
Company's  service  as  governor  of  its  terriUh 
ries.  He  had  traversed  the  whole  country 
repeatedly,  had  thrice  crossed  •  the  Bocl^ 
Mountains,  and  had  made  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  the  chatacter  of  Hie  country  over 
whii;h  he  was  the  ruler.  In  answer  to  a 
question. he  made  this  reply,  founded  on  his 
experience  :^^^  I  do  not  think  that  any  pari 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories 
»  well  adapted  for  settlement ;  the  crops 
are  very  uncertain."'  This  sweeping  con- 
demnation was  repeated  in  detail,  when  spe- 
oifie  inquiries  were  made  as  to  particular 
tracts  of  country.  The  Bed  Biver  and 
Rainy  Lake  Biver  districts  were  Instanced 
by  him  as  irredeemably  bad.  -  At  the  latter 
he  admitted  that  there  was  *'  a  slip  of  land 
adapted  for  cuUlvatk)n,"  btit  the  censure 
followed  that  immediately  behind  were  deep 
morasses  which  never  thawed.  This  evidience 
stnrtiled  some  members  of  the  Committee. 
They  bad  read  an  interesting  ^ork  published 
bv*  Sir- George  Sif^pson,  iii  which  he  related 
his  opinions  of  the  same-  localities  formed 
after  twenty  yeara'  acquaintance  with  then. 
Tbb  was  entitled  A  Jentne^  Hotmd  ih$ 
World,  Mr.  Gferdon,  who  appears  to  bare 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  work,  remd 
a  few  passages  to  the  witness,  asking  him  to 
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re^BOile  them  with  his  erideiiee.  Tleftr* 
r}i)g  to  the  R&Ibj  River,  witk  its  slip  of 
land  and  fringe  of  ice^  ho  had  wrilten ; — > 
*^  Nor  are  the  banks  less  favoarable  to  agri« 
oulture  than  the  waters  ihemselTSs  lo  navi- 
gatioo,  resembliDg,  in  some  measure,  those 
0^  the  Thames  near  Richmond.  From  the 
▼erj  brink  of  the  river  there  rieea  «  gentle 
slope  of  green  sward,  oitmned  in  many  pla- 
068  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  htfeh,  poplar, 
beeoh,  elm,  and  oak.  Is  It  too  miiefa  for  the 
6[ye  of  philanthropy  to  disoern  ihrongh  tha 
rista  of  futurity  this  noble  stream,  oonnoot^ 
iBg,  as  it  does,  the  fertile  shoreirof  iwo«(!)a- 
cious  lakes,  with  crowded  steamboals  dn  *  its 
hoscm  and  populous  towns  on  its  bordeitrf 
There  is  no  hint  here  about  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  perpetual  frost.  This  must  either 
have  been  a  faet  or  an  after^ thought.  Sir . 
Geocgo's  czplunatton  was  thit  he  irrole  in  a 
poetic  frenzy.  Yet  even  a  poetcodM  hardly 
ni^lp  seeing  the  morass.  It  was  more  Tisiblei 
than  the  prospect  which  the  eye  of  philan-t 
ihropy  discerQed  through  the.  yisfta  of 
futurity.  Mr.  Gordon  not  bdng  sa&sfied, 
continued  his  investigations.  He  read  wd* 
other  passage  to  this  effect  :^-^*  The  soil  of 
the  Red  River  Sottkment  is  a  Uack  noeald 
of  cpnsidcnible  depth,  whioh,  when  first 
tilled,  produces  extraordinary  «rofS,  aa 
much  on  some  occasions  as  forty  retums  of 
wheat;  and  even  after  twenty  aoooesstve 
years  of  cultivation,  without  the  rdief  of 
manure  or  of  fallow  or  of  green  crop*,  it- still 
yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty*five  bushels  an 
aore.  The  wheat  produced,  is  plump  tod 
h^vy.  There  are  tilso  large  quaotltiea  «f 
grain  of  all  kinds,  beside  beef,'  mnttoti» 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  intabilndance." 
When  asked  if  he  still  adhered  to  the  state- 
ment that  no  part  of  the  Oompi^y's  lerri^ 
tories  was  "  well  adapted  for  settlementi" 
Sir  George  replied  in  the  affimpative**  His 
writtan  words  when  taken  together  with  his 
oral  statements  constitate  the  paradox  that 
a  particular  tract  of  country  waa  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  yet  unfitted  for  human 
habitation ! 

.  There  is  nothing  either  suiprisitig  or  un- 
natural in  the  membei  of  a  powerful  cor* 
poration  desiring  to  uphoki  ib '  by  ^  every 
means  in  his  power.  Feturing  lest  the  Com-: 
mi^tcc  bcfcrc  which  ho  was  sumnKmcd  might 
1^  inimical  to  the  Company  of  whlqh  he  had 
been  the  trusted  and  zealous  servant,  Sir 
George  Simpson  did  what  he  could  to  prpye 
that  while  the  charges  against  the  Company 
were  baseless,  the  benefits  which  flowed 
ftrom  its  administration  were  pafpabte  and 
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*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  18S7,  pp.  45,  46,  50. 


precious*'  'A)»  ihe  tar  trade  liad  been  the 
sourca'df  the  Oempai^Hl  ibeome,  it  was  nil* 
likcfy  that  dnythmf,  wdnld  have  been  en- 
ceorajged  which  m^t  put  an  end  to  tiie 
traiffio  from  wfafdi  the  pM^ts  accrued.  Now, 
if  the  terrilortes  in  tfuestion  were  thickly 
peopled  and  highly  '^Itivated,  the  wild ' 
aKibials  would  either  migrate  or  be  exter- 
minated. Henee  the  Contipan^^'s  pecuniary 
interest  was  opposed  to  colonization.  This ' 
waa  avowed  hefote'  the  Committee  by  that 
stanch  ehainpion'  of  Its  claims  and  privi- 
leges, the  kcfce'Mr.  Btlfoe. '  After  stating  that 
the  trade  in  sk&s  had  diminished  by  one 
brif  in  the  coursed  fifty  years,  he  frankfy 
admitted  that  the  infinx  of  settlers  had  done 
this.  Mereorer,  h^  avowed  that  '*  the  valu- 
ahle  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
in  the  remote  dlfitncts,  \vhere,  nobody  hav- 
ing the  power  ^  interfj^re  with  them,  they 
preserve  the  atima'ls  Jest  as  vou  do  your 
pheasants  and  hates  iti  this  country."  While 
dc^rtng  that'  the  monopoly  should  be 
contStfued  in  order  that  the  trade  in  furs 
might  flourish',  and  expressing  doubts  as  to 
the  postJibiDty  of  cnlttyattng  the  soil,  Mr. 
Ellloe  was  fair  and  prtidenli  enough  to  con- 
cede all  #or  which  the  Opponents  of  the 
Ooxefpstij  have'  colitended.  He  made  these, 
among  other  staiemeots  of  a  like  nature : — 
"  If  the  province  of  Canada  requires  any 
part  of  thw  territory,  or  the  whole  of  it,  for 
purposes  of  settlement,  it  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  for  one  moment  to  remain  in  the ' 
batKis  of  the^  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  and 
the  latter  ^  would  bo  too  glad  to  make  a 
cession  of  any  part  of  that  territory  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement,  upon  the  one  condi- 
tion that  Canada  shall  be  ai  the  expense  of 
governing  it  and  maintaining  a  good  police, 
and  preventing  the  introduction,  as  fer  as 
they  can,  of  competition  with  the  fur 
trade.'** 

That  the  territory  of  which  Sir  George 
Simpson  gave  such  contradictory  accounts, 
and  concerning  which  Mr. .  ElHce  thought 
there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being  settled 
"  in  the  lififttifhe  of  the  youngfest  man  now^ 
alive,'^  is  both  valuable* and  well  adapted 
fbr  colonization;  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
host  of  credible  and  impartial  witnesses. 
The  Select  Commitftee  was  convinced  that 
the  adverse  opibi6|^s  were  incorrect,  for  i»' 
its  Report  the  lands  in  qnestion,  which  ad- 
join the  Red' River  and  the  Saskatchewan, 
are  mentioned  as  *^  likely  to  be  desired  for 
early  ocoupatbn."  Two  expeditions  were 
sent  forth  *fn  order  th  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  report  as  to  its  eapabilities  and 
character.    The  one^  und^r  the  command 

•  Report  of  1857,  pp.  8S^,  830i 
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of  Oaptab    Pallisar,  was   dintditd   bj 
EDglaod;  the  other  w^  »  GanaaiMi  «zpodi- 
tioQ  under  the  leaderablB  of  Profeaeor  Hind. 
Foar  years  were  occupied  by  Oaptain  Palliier 
in  acquiring  a  thorough  ktfowl^dge  of  the 
North-Western  territory^  and  traoiBg  the 
yariouB  routes  leading  aoroas  the  Bocky 
Mountains  into  British    Columbia.      nia 
report    confirms  all  the  favorable  things 
which  Sir  George  Simpson  had  written,  and 
others  had  stated  in  evidenoe.     He  expieaaea 
his  entire  ooncurrenoe  ''  in  the  hopefvl  Tiews 
which  have  been  expreeaed  r^gftrdiog  the 
future  development  of  this  [the  E^  Uiver] 
settlement  as  a  Briti^  colony."    He  says, 
moreorer,  that  "  the  lowfir  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Afisiniboine^  for  seventy  rniks 
before  it  joins  Bed  Biveri  affords  land  of 
surpassing  richness  and  fartilityi  to  the  &i^ 
tent  of  several  hundred  thousand  aovea.'*  Of 
the  yalley  of  the  Saskatdiewaa  he  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms,  remarking  that  ho  has 
seen,  not  only  wheat,  but  also  Indian  com 
ffrowing  there,  a  cereal  which  will  not  ripen 
in  the  United  Kingdom.*    No  abstract  or 
selection  of  abstracts  would  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  Captain    Palliaer's  reports; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  excite  in  the 
reader  a    feeling  of  bitter  dissa(tis£aotionr 
with  those  who  have  so  lon|^  kept  the  gate 
of  the  North-Westem  paradise  sunt  agfunst 
the  entrance  of  the  industrious  settler. 

The  investigations  of  Pntfessor  Hind's 
party  were  as  minute  as  Captain  Palliscr's, 
and  his   reports  are  equally  satisfactory. 
That  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  salu- 
brious are  not  the  only  facts  for  which  Pro- 
fessor Hind  and  his  companions  Touch.     It 
is  also  shown  in  the  interesting  Blue-lKM^ 
wherein  the  doings  of  his  expedition  are 
narrated  that  the  natural  fiMsilities  for  loco- 
motion through  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Fertile  Belt  are  sreater  than  had  been  sup- 
posed.   A  route  is  described  as  practicable 
for  steamboats  from  the  Bed  Biver  Settle- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  Becky  Mountains. 
All  that  is  required  to  render  it  instantly 
available  is  to  dam  np  the  wat«n  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  at  a  point  where  the 
river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  turning  the 
stream  into  the  Qu*Appelle  valley,  where  it 
would   flow  into  the    Assiniboine,    whi<^ 
Qpmmunicates  with  the  Bed  Biver.    Indeed, 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  monntains^  mud 
the  spring  floods  swell  the  streams,  this 
route  IS  practically  open,  for  the  Saskatoho* 
wan   then  overflowingr   its   banks,  sweeps 
down  this  valley.    Tho  engineering  work 


•  The  Journals,  detailed  Reports,  and  Obserra- 
tiona  of  Oaptain  Falliaer,  preeented  to  both  Hooses 
of  ParUameal  in  IMO  and  ISCS. 


wonM  be  easy  and  inexpensive.  It  wovM 
oonnst  in  bnildin^  a  dam  85  feet  high,  and 
600  to  860  yards  long,  at  a  point  where  thm 
South  Saskatchewan  is  comparatively  nar- 
row.* Other  routes  might  be  diosen,  for 
this  is  but  one  out  of  many  which  can  Te^'- 
ily  bo  prepared  for  the  transport  of  good* 
or  the  quidc  conveyance  of  passengers. 
Coiiseqiiently  {he  emigrants  who  desire  to 
settle,  or  tbe  travelers  who  long  to  cross 
the  American  continent,  would  have  ererj 
faeUity  at  their  command  for  executing  their 
purposes. 

As  non-official  and  independent  explorers, 
as  wdl  as  acute  and  trustworthy  observers. 
Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  deserve  oor 
coi^donce.    From  1862  to  1864  they  were 
occupied  in  examining  the  territory  in  qaes* 
tion ;  they  wintered  in  the  heart  of  it  in  a 
log^hoBse  built  by  themselves,  and  lived  the 
lives  of  the  hunters  who  depend  on  the  fish 
they  catch  and  tbe  game  they  shoot  for  aal>> 
sistence*      Adventuring  upon  a  still  more 
perilous  experiment,  they  made  their  way 
over  the  Bocky  Mountains,  by  a  pass  rf 
which  little  was  known,  which  Dr.  Hector, 
who  formed  one  of  Captain  Palliser'a  expe> 
dition,  failed  to  cross, — which  b  staled  Uie 
Leadier-head  pass,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  best  yet  discovered.     In  tbe  rery 
interesting  record  of  their  trials  and  success- 
es are  statemwits  fully  confirming  the  most 
highly  coloured  tales  about  the  fertility  el 
the  North- Western  territory.     Tbe  follow- 
ing short  paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole: — ^•'From  Red  River  to  the  Rock^ 
Mountains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Assim- 
boine  and  the  fertile  belt  of  tbe  Saskatche> 
wan,  at  least  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  the 
richest  soil  lie  ready  for  the  farmer  when  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  in  and  possess  it. 
This  glorious  country,  capable  of  sustaining 
an  enormous  population,  lies  utterly  useleeS) 
except  for  the  support  of  a  few  Indians,  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  shareholders  of  tiM 
Last  Great  Monopoly."  t 

The  last  persons  whose  testimony  we  shall 
cite  as  corroborating  everything  that  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  the  project  for  settling 
this  territory  are  the  present  directors  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Between  1857, 
when  their  old  servants,  like  Sir  GeoTge 
Simpson,  and  their  indomitable  championi^ 
like  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  assured  the  Uooae 


•  Beport  of  progress,  together  with  a  Prelimintiy 
and  General  R«pOTt  on  tlie  Assiniboine  and  Saaical* 
chewn  SzplorhiK  Expedition,  made  mder  loiatreo- 
tlODS  pMm  the  PreviBoial  Secretary,  Canada.  By 
Henrj  Tmile  Hhid,  M.  A.  Presented  to  botli  Ho«i> 
es  of  Parliament.     1860.  p.  S3. 

i  T%4  y^rih-WtBt  Pa$9agt  by  Lmnd,  by  Viacoant 

irnton  and  W.  B,  Cheadle,  M.  A^  M.  D.,  p.  iU 
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€f' Commons  ibnt  the  land  .waa  fi^ldl  bafy 
for  the  faabitution  of  wild  lodlaiia  and  wild 
befste,  and  1863,  wken  the  GompMly'alaat 
pioapcotus  was  issacd,  aa  cztnordinarr 
ohaqge  of  opinion  aeema  to  ju»raoocurrea. 
It  may  be  attributed  to  the  aiflBal  ikiliire 
of  the  Gompanj'a  serranta  ara  frienda  to 
eoBvinee  the  publio  that  no  dianga  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  licenae  of  ezekudTe  trad- 
ing in  Vancouver's  Island  and  Britiih  Gol- 
niobia  should  be  renewed.  Ifany  aymptonka 
betokened  to  the  shrewd  obaerrer  that'  the 
days  of  the  Oreat  Monopoly  weranmnbereci. 
Several  of  the  old  shareholdera  aeem  to  hare 
loat  their  intense  faith  in  the  permanent  wal- 


pany.  Ai  ttie  'time  it  was  thought  the  old 
propciotota  had  made  a  good  tmrgain  ifbr 
themadvea,  and  that  the  new  ones  would  be 
diaappointed  in  the  anticipations  they  had 
fohiied.  If evortteleaa  the  transfer  was  duly 
made,  the  ahaiies-^whieh  had  formerly  been 
dealt  in  priTaiely-«-were  admitted  to  a  quo- 
tation in  the  liet  of  the  Stock  Ezchangei 
and  etery  one  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
va^iontf  arratn^ments.  It  is  probable  that 
tlM  old  proprietors,  who  parted  with  their 
stock  at  an  enormoui(  premium,  are  now 
congratnlatiiig  themselves  on  their  clever- 
and  pitying  ikt  ftlly  of  their  suoceas- 


to  part  with  their  interest  to  the  highest 
Udder.  The  season  was  propitiona  for  tihe 
transaction.  Money  waa  plentiful  and  the 
public  credulous.     New  oompanies'were  pro- 


ora,-*for  the  new  shares  on    which    £20 


ue  of  their  property.    They  were  prepared    have  been  paid  now  fetch  £18  10s. !    This 

meana  thai  the  barometer  of  the  money  mar- 


ket is  at  Stormy,  as  fkr  as  the  Hudson's  Bay 
ato^  iacoaceraed. 

We  have  merely  given  the  foregoing  par- 
jeeted  daily,  and  ^^  floated  "  In  |hc  course  of  I  deulara  as  incidents  which  must  be  known 


a  week.  The  shares  in  concerns  which  a  few 
years  afterward  were  proved  to  be  utterly 
rotten  then  commanded  enormooa  premiums. 
But  no  suoce^  was  comparable  to  that 
achieved  by  Finance  Companies*  They  were 
fiMinded  in  order  ta  undertake  the  lucrative 
boeiness  of  company-mongenngl  Not  only 
did  their  proprietors  succeed  in  this,  bat  they 
were  as  successful  in  convincing  aharehold* 
era  that  the  true  secret  of  rwidmoney^get- 
ting'faad  at  last  been  found*  ^e  daya  of  five 
per  cent,  were  sneered  at  aa  times  when  anti- 

3 Hated  prejudices  reigned  anpreme.  Bivi- 
ends  of  twenty  per  cent*  were  stated  to  be 
die  minimum  amounta  which  an  enlightened 
uiarebolder  in  the  glorioUa  nineteoith  can- 
taiy  might  depend  upon  aecoring  from  the 
capital  intrusted  to  the  astute  directors  train- 
ed in  the  new  school  of  finance.  A  fitvor- 
ite  occupation  of  these  financiers  waa  the 
remodeliog  old  companies  and  eonverting 
private  firms  into  publio  compuiies.  That 
the  publio  was  not  benefited  by  these  opera- 
timiB  is  quite  certain.  Some  persona  must 
have  been  gainers,  for  in  all  fimmcial  opera* 
tions  of  this  kind  a  large  toll  is  levied  by 
thoae  through  whose  hands  the  sniia  pass. 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  tae  pro- 
priety of  the  transference  itself^  and  admit- 
ting that  all  the  parties  conoenied  may  have 
been  highly  honorable  m^^  let  us  simply 
note  the  fact  that  in  1868  the  fiTudaon's  Bay 
Company  increased  its  capital  and  eijarged 
the  number  of  its  proprietors.  At  that  &te 
the  share  capital,  wnich  waa  £10,660  in 
1676,  had  been  raised  to  £600)000.  The 
International  Financial  Society  widertook  to 
iaMe  new  stock,  and  thereby  increase  the 
amount  to  £2,000,000.  The  genepd  pablio 
kad  now  an  opportunity  for  securing  an  in- 
iereat  in  this  prosperous  and  ancient  Oom- 


by  all  who  invest^ate  ^e  Company's  for- 
tunes. Moreover,  ^ey  are  instructive  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  statements 
put  fbfth  in  the  prospeetus.  Since  the  time 
when  every  one  associated  with  the  enter- 
pi;ise  oottiended  that  large  tracts  of  country 
were  either  deaerta  or  iee  fields,  an  import- 
ant chan^  moist  Aavo  been  wrought.  Bear- 
ing in  mmd  what  Sir  George  Simpson  and 
Mrs.  EiUoe  said  aliout  the  unfitness  of  the 
whole  temtory  for  colonisation,  let  the  rea- 
der pemse  thefellow&ig  extract,  issued  when 
the  Ccmpao]^  Waa  reconstituted  in  1863 : — 


'^The  Company^a  territory  embraces  an  esti- 
mated area  of  more  thsn  1,400,000  square 
miles,  or  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  millioDS 
of  acres,  of  which  a  large  area,  on  the  southern 
frontier,  is  well  adapted  for  European  Ouloni- 
aation.  The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  territory 
is  fertilei  ptodaoi«g  in  abundance  wheat  and 
other  oereal  crops,  and  Is  capable  of  euetaining 
a  numerous  populatioji.  It  contains  1400  milca 
of  navigable  lakes  an<)  rivers,  running  lor  tbe 
greater  part  east  and  West, — ^wliich  constitute 
an  important  feature  in  plnns  for  establishing 
the  meiafis  c^  communteation  between  the  At- 
lantis Ocehnjaarbss  ^e  continent  of  British 
North  AttienoBf  sis  well  as  fur  immediate  settle- 
n^entinthednterveningoauntry.  The  tecyjiilfjigr 
is,  moreover,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  inclndiag 
coal,  lead,  and  iron. " 

As  a  mle,  it  is  imprudent  to  put  implicit 
fiiitfa  to  the  pwragnphs  of  prospectuses.  These 
doeiments  are  oA^n  framed  with  a  view  to 
daonle  theimliglnatbQ  rather  than  inform  the 
mind.  Id  some  parte  6f  this  prospectus  the 
playof  a  vivid  ftm^y  might  be  inferred,and  the 
deaire  to  attraot'd^pital  may  have  as  Btronglv 
inflo^eed  its  eoncoelera  aa  the  wiah  tofumish 
a  plaip  vnraniiahed  iaie.  Tetno  doabta 
can  be  casi  on  the  genuineness  of  the  ad- 
miasiooa,  which  tatty  witfi  what  indqiendent 
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testimoDy  haa  oosrobonildd,  whlk  cootea- 
dtctipg  tbe  assertions  ^t  the  Oontpaoj^ 
.  ablest  servants  and  mo^  pMrorfol  share- 
,  holders.  Thus  a  o^i^roFen^  bo  longer  es- 
ists  betweoD  the  perdonD  <is9yiog  thd  sntta- 
lleness  of  the  North- Westoni  ierritorj  for 
colonization  and  those  nohoMtng  the  oppo- 
fiito  riow.  That  tbe  wild^roen  can  be  re- 
'  claimed  is  certain.  Tbe  werdi  which  Dougbs 
Jerrold  applied  i^  the  rick  soil  of  dor  Avs- 
iralisn  colonies  are  eqaaUj  true  of  the  basin 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  i-^"  Tickle  it  irith  a 
hoe  and  it  will. laugh  with  harreBt"  Tbe 
problem  is  how  to  induce  the  sottler  to  take 
possession  of  this  rich  domain*  Fertilitj  is 
iu>t  everything!  Tbe  roa^gardene  of  Gash- 
mere  would  be  worthlesa^  *lbe  yioejards  of 
Champaign  yield  oo  profit,  if  fehej  were  inac- 
cessible. A  good  road  is  as  mipertiat  a 
consideration  as  a  tera^rato  oliakatc  and  a 
teeming  earth.  Now  tbe  drawback  of  the 
Ecd  River  Settlement,  is  that  it  is  pcaciA- 
cally  cut  off  from  ii>terc9«rse  with  the  rest 
of  tbe  world.  Owing  to  the  want  of  easy 
commnnicationt  its  pcodttCf  when  sent  to  mar- 
.  ketcannot  compete  with  thai  of  other  locidities 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transit,  while  the  pri- 
oes  of  imported,  articles,  are  veryhigk  for 
tbe  like  reason.  The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  £UHoe 
told  tbe  Select  Committee  in  1857;  <  it  is 
Tery  difficult  to  settle  wild  countries,  even 
.  in  the  beet  sitaations,  withont  ihe  advance 
of  great  capital"  It  has  been  eatimatbd 
that  an  expenditnre  of  at  least  £26,000 
yearly  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  tbe  territory  of  the 
North-Wcst  fitted  for  the  habitation  and 
enjoyment  of  civilized  men. 

Laborious  though  this  taak  may  be,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  ready  to  undertake 
it.  Indeed,  the  formal  aoqntBHioa  of  this 
country  by  Caeada  is  the  question  of  the  day 
within  the  Dominion.  All  parties,  c1as3es^  and 
creeds  are  as  one  on  this  point.  Its  settle- 
ment is  urged  with,  equal  force  by  the  French 
Canadian  and  tbe  native  of  Upper  Canada^ 
That  this  unanimity  of  qiinioiLdKKild  exist 
is  a  token  of  process,  «m  a  proof  that  an* 
dent  jealousies  have  diisd  out.  In  truth,  the 
Canadians  might  long  ago  have  accomplished 
thb  objeot,  had  they  not  been  distracted  by 
intemeoine  quatcels.  They  have  protteted 
against  the  Company^s  monopoly  during  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  most  v^rens  as- 
saults upon  it  were  promoted  in  Canada. 
The  rivalry  of  the  CanadiaBS,  both  before 
and  after  the  oessioo  of  Lower  Canada  by 
France  in  1768,  was  th(9  greatest  difieulty 
with  which,  the  Company's  serranta  kad  to 
oootend ;  it  Was  one  befim  vhioh  they  nearly 
aaooambed.  When  tbe  North-West  Fur 
GoiBpeny  was  amrigiimited  with  its  rival 


in  'lt21,  tUs  WAS  duo  to  the  contiotion  thttt 
the  mio  of  ih»  elder  company  was  inevitable 
if  koeliUties  were  prolonged.  After  tkk 
event  Ike  cdamour  in  Canada  subsided  for  a 
time,  and  wa|  not  renewed  till  withia  the 
hat  ibw  years. 

It  a  obrieus,  howeTer,that  if  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Company's  opponents  were  well 
fonaded)  and  if  its  title  to  the  territory  in 
dispiite  rosted  not  on  legal  rights  b«t 
on  the  fiKTt.  of  lonff-continucd  possession,  tbe 
task  of  eyioting  t£e  intruders  by  force  of  a 
jodieial  deoinoa  might  have  easily  been 
achieved*  Yet,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  the 
bark  of  the  Qanadiahs  was  worse  than  their 
bite.  They  threatened,  but  hesitated  to 
strike ;  dononnoed,  but  refrained  from  de- 
cbiring  war.  The  explanation  is,  that  dar- 
ing these  years  tbe  alleged  usurpation  was 
a  mere  eentinental  grievance,  and  did  no 
practical  injury  to  many  Canadiana  Tbeir 
acknowlM^^  posEcesions  were  extenrtve 
enough  for  their  requirements.  The  wild 
lands  bebaginr  to  them  were  cither  patbleas 
fbvests  or  hvMess  swamps.  To  fell  the  trees 
and  export  them  to  Europe  gave  occupattcii 
to  thousands  of  sturdy  and  willing  anna 
The  cleared  lands  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  husbandman,  and  converted  mto 
valuable  farms.  As  a  result  of  this,  thou- 
sands of  acres  formerly  covered  ivith  tim- 
ber are. now  fruitful  fields,  and  tbe  highway 
and  railroad  pass  through  places  in  which 
formerly  the  UBaecostorocd  traveler  lost  kis 
wa^,'and  the  untutored  Indian  alone  was 
at  bonne.  BatYorests,  however  dense  a^ 
vaat,  like  coal  fields  of  an  apparently  illimi- 
table  area,  become  dai^rously  thinned  as 
treo  after  tree  is  felled,  just  as  every  ton  of 
coid  ahstraoted  from  ihe  mine  centra ots  its 
capacity  lor  production.  It  will  excite  ^ 
ridicule  ef  many  a  lumberer,  and  the  sneer 
of  the  baokwoodeman,  to  afiinn  that  even  in 
Canada  the  forests  may  bo  pvematurely  ex- 
kavsted,  and  the  drain  upon  tbe  future  exeea- 
aive.  Yet  it  is  none  the  loss  true  that  trees 
can  be  hewn  down  too  ruthlessly,  and  the  mi- 
regulated  timber  trade  tap  the  resouroea  ef 
sweoeedix^ generations.  Thesetruths,  whidi 
wki<^  are  rapidly  becoming  commonplaeee, 
have  been  broadied  within  the  last  few  yean 
only.  They  have  already  controlled*  tke 
policy  of  these  responsible  for  the  conserra- 
tbn  of  our  hiura  Indian  forests.  It  we«ild 
be  surprising  u  diey  had  escaped  the  noliee, 
and  produced  do  influence  upon  the  oondwet 
of  the  aetttte  and  fsr^seeing  statesmen  ef 
whom  Canada  has  good  reason  to  be  prdod. 
Again,  a  new  oomtry  cannot  flouriah  aalev 
it  offsr  a  fidrer  field  for  tho  omigraat  tk«i 
one  of  older  date  and  more  limited  reaouvoML 
The  peophtof  Ae  United  States  have  ooi 
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lyofc  cel«)vftUd  ike  oenteAary  of  tbtir  i 
pendence;  still  tlie  Eaglish  s^lkrs  is  lbs 
United  Skiiet  l^re  the  seniors  af  tkose  who 
Uf t  thb oountrjr  asd  mode  Canada  Ihoir  booo. 
For  a  time  the  enSgrant  to*  the  Qt eat  Re* 
•publio  bod  to  proceed  to  the  backwoods  in 
order  to  fiad  the  babitation  which  hO'desirod. 
Of  late  jears,  howet«fr|  the  prairies  of/  the 
West  bare  been  tho  ffreat  attraotion  to  tiie 
onigrant  Railways  hare  been  coastrueted 
with  a  view  to  catrj  hi«i  thitiier^and  trans- 
port to  a  good  iiHM^Ol  tbe  grain  wbioh  be 
i^onld  gather  in  with  littld  labor*  An  aere 
of  prairie  whitih  is  readjp  for  the  J>]otigh  b 
•worth  five  acres  of  wooded  land,  wbixih  most 
•be cleared  by  the  axe  before  a  bledeof  eom 
will  grow.In^XlIinois  add  Minaeaota  this  desi- 
rable land  is  to  be  fo«nd  in  jibnndaiwe.  There 
it  is  that  tbe  settler  loves  to  pitoh  hia  tent, 
for  there  he  knows  that  his ancoess  is  assnred. 
Hitherto  Canada  has  been  able  to  offir.  no 
,aach  induoem^ts  to  tbe  Ozile  from  £nrope ; 
hat  if  the  North*Western'  territorj  be  in- 
eluded  anong  the  lands  whioh  she  ean  offer 
to  the  emigrsnti  then  the  bitlance  wiU  be 
redressed,  aad  the  joang  man  bom  in  Caaada 
wtio  ean  find  no  outlet  for  his  ^ergiea  equal 
;to  that  which  is  afforded  him  in  Im  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Eun^koaa  emigrant 
who  might  prefer  to  keep  nu8ev«E!odiho.tie 
which  links  bun  witii  tbe-  eonatrj  of  his 
birth,  will  gladlj  proceed  to  the  splesdtd 
tract  of  fertile  soil  whicdi^heaiithorititeof 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  haye  hitherio 
rendered  unattractive  to  settletSy  whtoh  can 
be>  cultivated  with  as  great  ehse,  and  made 
to  yield  as  luxuriant  cropa  as  the  most 
favored  spots  on  the  American  continfint. 

A  year  ago  thc^estioo  tookanewform. 
The  union  of  the  maritime  with  the  inlahd 
movinces  necessarily  led  to  a  definition  of 
the  footing  on  which  the  trading  company 
of  Hudson's  Bay  was  to  stand  in  relation 
to  thetCoafcd^acy.  Hence  the  teoonaidchi^ 
tiwsof  the  eUinis  advanced  by  thatCosipiaiy 
booame  inevitable.  If  its  charter  were  valid 
akid  ^e  posf^^ssions  secored  to  it  in  pern 
petaity,  then  its  representatiivea  would  have 
Md  a  sure  basis  on  which  to  take  their  staiKt 
io  DOgotiatiooa  with  the  Bominiea  of  Canada. 
.On  <£e  other  badd,  if  the  Compaay  had  long 
oeenpied  territory  under  a  baaslesa  title, 
ibeii*  no  demand  could  be.nsade  bt  it  for 
saofe  than  na^hial  oompensation.  we  may 
faitfly  assiinfe  that  the  pewets  conferred  by 
ftbe  charter  are  of  dubious  vahie. .  Ihhy 
w^ttl^   hardly  hate  been  dieted  ao  fi*a- 

?«6iitly  had  th^y  been  eldav  anddafinita*  If 
^arliameiit  eotiferred  them,  th^  would  be 
udmitted  without  qveMon.  If  tho  terms 
of  tbe  granib  had  been  less  va^,  few  might 
blive  laboared  t^  prove  that  it  was  wh^y 


wmA.\  -Atevm7lurD,ihowsvbr,  some  moot 
pointr  artflis.  S%-st ly,  It  is  desiefd  that  the 
termtoriei  assigned  by  Charles  the  Second 
were'dapendeilcies  or  posMessioos  of  the  Bn- 
dishCcewm  Secondly^  it  ia  a  question  if  the 
Bojal  pi>ero^ati«>e  did  not .  chish  with,  tbe 
aoiatnoa  law  m  grantiugsoch  a  charter,  even 
if  the  lands  formed  partiof  tho  fiovereign's 
dominidas^  Thirdly,  the  kidefinito  ohar- 
aater  of'  the  grant  may  b^'  fhtal  to  it, 
Fonxtbly,  aUowtng  the  whole  proceedings  to 
have.besn  #egulat,  it  is  allied  that  the  ex- 
ifiteDOo  of  tki  Company  is  detrimental  to 
the*  interestB  of  the  eoauaunity,  that.  Uie 
monopoly  is  no  longer  eitber  justifiable  or 
innrmissible.  The  firet  three  of  tbese  con- 
sidcraliens  cannot  be  determined  except  in 
a  €ibrt  of  Law.  The  last  one  may  be  tried 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

We  coBBider  that  the  case  has  been  fairly 
heard  and  finally  decided.  In  default  of 
another  tribunal,  we  must  regard  a  Select 
Oemmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  he 
a  representative  of  the  views  lis  well  as  an 
exponont  Of  the  wishes  of  the  pubGo.  Before 
auob  a  hod^  of  inteiligeat  and  impartial  men, 
tho  Hndsen^s  Bay  Coibpa&y  was  put  on  Its 
trial  in  1 867.  All  tbat  could  be  said  sgainst 
il'Wto'^here  forcM))y  stated;  every tbiog 
whibh  could  tell  in  its  fovoa^  was  streuuoos- 
lyiurg^.  Tbe  aceusatioa  was,  that  a  syste- 
•matio  osethod  of  exclusive  dealtcg  was  fol- 
lowed^rthat' the  Indians  were  demoralised 
thloi:^  tfaeoperafeions  of  the  fur-traders,  and 
that  ttbe  spread  of  civiKiatiod  was  frustrated 
owin^  to  tbe  enforodment  of-  the  Conipan/s 
xnles.  The  defence  amounted  to  this,  tbat 
-the  Company  had  not  supplied  the  Indians 
'with  whiskey^  while  it  had  paid  lai^go  divi- 
dands^  Among  those  who  gave  specialntten- 
tiee  to  tbe  wguments  on  both  sides,  and  who 
estimitcd  the  worth  of  ^e  confiioting  evi- 
deneo  with  marked  de&teril^,  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stoae^  He  bad  made  a  careful  study  of  tbe 
.whole  snbject,  had  broached  it  In  tho  House 
of  fiommoos,  and  had  fteqaently  c^own  bim- 
rialf  tobefiiUy  alive  toits  ia^rtance.  After 
the  late  Mr.  Labouohere,  tiie  dmirman,  had 
produced,  a  ihaport  for  the  Committee's  ap- 
ptanX  BIr*  Cnadeieae  presfantled  another,  of 
at  simpler'  aad  more  straightforward  cfaarac- 
tdr^  of  which,  the  flratfoav  paragraphs  were : 
"Ist, 'That  the  cooiitry  capable  of  coloniia- 
tionahouM  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion df  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cmnpany ;  2d,  That 
tbe  eouatey  ineapable  of  colonisation  shmild 
riomaia  wdtfain  mir  juriadielion ;  £d,  That 
p^wilr  shouM  be  reserved  to  Her  Msj^sty's 
GetOTBOMittrtb  mdce  graato  wi Aia  tho  said 
tenriloijr*  for  the  ^Ntrpoees  of  mines  or  fishe- 
ties,  bat  with  due  regard  to  the  immunities 
asrtttfade  of  the  Ooa^ny;  4th,  That  such 
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jortfldieUoa  riiairid  rati  keooellinrud  isfoa 
tho  basis  of  Utatoie.^'  When,  iho -vote  was 
taken  on  the  qiisstioD  of  sdoptinsihe  raport  of 
Mr.GladstoDdor  tliatof  Mr.  Jiabovthero,  tire 
dbiirmaa,  the  nambers  were  erea,  bui  the 
ehatnnan's  easttiig  Tote  being  given  in  Us 
own  fftfoar,  kid  report  was  ae^pted.  How- 
ever, on  puttiaff  the  final  qnesiioa  whother 
or  not  Mr.  Laboiichero's  report  shoold  be 
presented  to  the  Hooae,  the  niotloii  was  ear- 
ried  by  a  Rtsjortty  of  ene  only.  The  taet 
and  in]9aeaoe  of  the  friends  of  the  Oompaay 
thus  prevaiied,  and  legislatioti  adferse  to 
tiieir  private  iaterasts  was  thereby  poat- 
pooed. 

Tet,  when  the  sdbject  of  onitiog  the  Pmt« 
inees  into  a  conliGderaey  eaoie  before  Par- 
liament in  1867,  provisions  for  the  fotore 
incorporation  of  fie  fiadson's  Bi^  territory 
with  the  proleeted  BomiDion  of  Canada, 
were  inserted  in  the  Act  Daring  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Dominion  ParHaB:ie&ty 
steps  were  taken  in  adcordanoe  with  those 
provisions  to  promote  the  desired  issue.  The 
Imperial  Legisktare  moved  in  the  same  ^ 
reotion,  the  resnlt  being  that  last  year  the 
<«  Rapert's  Land  Act,  1868,"  was  passed, 
with  a  view  to  enable  th^  Grown  to  arrai^ 
for  the  transfer  to  Ganada  of  the  Norw- 
Western  or  other  territory  whieh  Ae  Hod- 
son's  Bay  Gonpany  now  oooapy.  Mn  Dis- 
raeli's Administration  endeavonred  to  give 
immediate  effect  to  the  wishes  of  Parlianwnl. 
Negotiations  were  begun,  and  two  uiembers 
of  the  Gaaadian  Government,  8ir  George 
Gartier,  Bart.,  and  ^eHon.WilHam  McD(m- 
gall,  G.  B.,  visited  this  country,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Oolomes,  iu  order  that 
the  claims  of  Gaaada  might  be  deai^  m- 
derstood  and  earefuUy  investigated.  Tersis 
were  ultimately  made.  These  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  They  were  embodied  in  a  des- 
patcn,  whidi  was  forwarded  to  the  Ooapany 
as  the  uhimatum  of  the'  late  Govemmeut 
Before  an  answer  oould  be  returaed,  the 
Ministry  resignad  offioe,Mr.Gladst(me  taking 
Mr.  Disraeli's  plaoe,  vod  Eari  Granville  sue- 
ceeding  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Asother 
diange  dicoetfy  afieetinf  the  Oompauy  also 
took  place,  for  the  Earl  ai  Kimberley  be- 
ooBsing  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  had  to  resign 
hispostof  Qovernc^.  Asneoassorwasfouod 
for  him  in  the  person  of  Sir  Stafford  Sosfk- 
oote.  OfaUth^pnsalmgshiiadoDseonlrived 
by  the  fertile  faraio  of  tM  aensational  nofvalist 
or  playwrii§^t,  that  in  i^ieh  Bar  SlaiM  is 
now  plaeiad  wooU  appear  to  be  the  most  em- 
barrassing. As  a  member  -of  tha  OaUnet  fai 
the  late  Qhsvernmeat/fae  wis  respcmble  for 
its  policy.  Should  its  acts  be  now  hapMushed, 


he  must  take  his  riiare  of  the  Uame.  Had 
he  osnttaued  in  office,  he  would  have  bec«  a 
ooasentiflg  party  to  such  Imslatioii,  to  carry 
oat  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the 
Oorapaay^s  affiiir8,«s  might  have  becni  deemed 
expedient  or  imperative.  But,  as  Governor 
of  the  Company,  he  has  rejected  the  proposi- 
^n  whidi  as  a  legislator  he  might  have 
asinetiooed,  and  which  as  an  ex-minister  he 
must  still  defend  in  Parliament.  The  tri- 
angular duel  imagined  by  Captain  Marryatt 
for  ^e  eonfimon  of  Pet«r  Simple  is  the  only 
known  counterpart  to  this  situation.  8b 
Stafford  is  a  target  for  the  shots  of  two  par- 
ties, while  able  to  fire  only  at  one.  Lord 
Otttlerei^b's  very  mixed  metaphor  is  after 
all  less  absurd  ^aa  has  been  supposed ;  for 
Sir  Stafford  Mortheote  does  seem  to  havt 
''  tamed  his  batk  upon  himself." 

As  a  whole,  Uie  problem  before  the  coun- 
try is  not  a  difficult  one.  Taking  the  oaseu 
it  stands  now,  and  allowing  the  blunders  ob 
the  one  sido  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  short- 
comings on  the  other, — lo^ng  at  the  sab- 
ject  not  as  heated  partisans  or  exaetog 
shareholders,  1)ut  as  those  who  think  the  pro- 
motion of  the  (k>mmon  weal  to  be  a  higbcr 
duty  than  tike  satis&ction  of  personal  sod 
selfish  intarerts, — the  sole  question  requirbf 
im  answer  is,  Shall  the  conveikienoe  of  a 
trading  company,  or  "^e  good  of  the  cose 
muni^,have  the  first  place  in  our  thoughti, 
and  absorb  the  chief  share  of  our  energiei? 
Thus  put)  the  reply  is  obvious.  No  one  as- 
biassed  by  individual  considerations  can  in 
these  days  maintain  that  a  great  landed  nio- 
nopoly  should  be  deliberately  upheld.  Whal 
mij^  have  been  deemed  highly  laudable  in 
the  reign  of  Ohmrles  the  Second,  has  little 
diance  of  being  regarded  in  the  same  ligkt 
by  those  who,  in  the  nineteenth  centmy, 
boast  of  emancipation  from  the  bondage  d 
tradition.  We  may  assume^  then,  that  ahoold 
Parliaaient  be  called  upon  %>  interfere,  the 
Compaiq^  need  not  hope  to  gain  its  point  sad 
maintain  its  position. 

On  the  present  Secretary  of  Sttte  Ibr  the 
Colonies  now  rests  the  grave  respoosibiHt^ 
of  dealii^  with  Mid  determining  the  <pies- 
tions  at  issue.  Should  the  terms  proposed 
by  Xlaii  Granvillb  be  foir  in  the  main  to  the 
partiea  lmn«diately  eoneemed,  and  be  re- 
garded by  the  public  as  r^ssonable  and  dc- 
eisivn)  his  0M>acityas  an  efficient  head  of  the 
Ccikmial  Ofl&ce  will  bephwed  beyond  all 
doubt    As  a  rule,  oar  Seeretaries  for  the 
Colonies  are  well-meaning  but  unpmotioal 
men.    When  oolonies  wei^  amall  and  snb- 
serviant  dependencies,  thoKdiffiouKy  of  man- 
aging them  Was  slightw    The  will  <^tbe  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  law  to  iAnam.     Thtkt 
complaints  were  disregarded*    If  they  be- 
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oame  unusually  troublesome,  coercion  was 
employed  to  silence  discontent.  A  rude 
shook  was  giVen  to  this  system  of  adminis- 
tration when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  few  colonists  challenged  the  right 
of  the  Home  GoTcmment  to  act  in  an  arbi- 
trary way,  vindicated  by  force  of  arms  their 
title  to  respect,  and  compelled  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  did  not  instantir  transform  the  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Office  n>om  one  of  *'  meddling 
and  muddling*'  into  a  policy  of  dignified  for- 
bearance when  to  interfere  would  have  been 
dangerous,  and  of  judicious  furtherance  of 
the  true  welfare  of  the  colonists  when  action 
was  desirable.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
illustrations  of  this  drawn  from  the  past  his- 
tory of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  however,  let  us  again  cite  Mr. 
EUice,  who,  speaking  as  one  well  versed  in 
the  subject,  made  this  statement  before  the 
Committee  of  1857,  when  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  Vancouver's  Island  had 
been  treated  by  the  Company  and  the  Colo- 
nial Office;-^ 

^  At  the  time  when  the  monopolj  of  the  l^nd 
was  granted  to  the  Hndson^s  Bay  Company,  in 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  certain  restrictions 
were  imposed  with  respect  to  the  price  of  the 
land,  and  certain  other  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  fbture  government  of  the  country,  which 
insured  from  the  beginning  an  absolute  failure 
of  the  whole  scheme.  I^rd  Grey  [then  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies]  iusisted  that  the  Com- 
pany should  not  sell  land  under  a  pound  au 
acre.  /  believe  that  \f  one  could  recount  to  thu 
Committee  all  the  misery  and  mischirf  which 
has  heen  done  to  otir  colonies  by  jealous  and  eapri- 
Cfous  restrictions  imposed  hy  the  Colonial  OffUe 
vpon  the  dealings  in  land  in  our  Colonies,  t/iey 
would  he  astonished.  These  restrictions  were 
idle.  Any  person  accustomed  to  the  settlement 
of  land  must  know  that  if  you  take  £1  from  a 
man  who  comes  to  settle  in  a  wild  country, 
you  take  from  him  aU  the  little  capital  which 
he  wants  to  establish  him  on  the  land.  The 
land  is  of  no  value  to  anybody  until  it  is  culti- 
vated."* 

The  words  printed  in  italics  condense  the 
experience  of  a  man  well  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  yet  indisposed  to  say  too  hard  things 
of  any  department  of  the  Government. 
The  concluding  sentence  is  especially  note- 
worthy; for  it  forms  the  key  to  many  puz- 
sles  which  successive  Colonial  Secretaries 
have  had  to  abandon  in  despair.  They  set 
oat  with  the  notion  that  what  is  good  for 
England  must  always  answer  in  a  colony. 
In  consequence  of  their  belief  that  the  per- 
fection of  human  wisdom  is  displayed  in  our 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  1867,  p.  884. 
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system  of  land  tenures,  they  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend the  same  arrangements  to  entirely  dis- 
similar oases.  The  propriety  of  making 
fVee  grants  of  land  they  are  generally  unable 
to  appreciate,  and  as  little  can  they  under- 
stand that  an  acre  burdened  with  a  prospec- 
tive payment,  however  small,  loses  halt  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  emigrant.  Leaving 
a  country  where  to  be  a  landed  proprietor 
is  a  social  distinction,  the  settler  m  Canada 
or  Australia  desires  to  become  at  once  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  a  plot  of  ^ound.  In 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  Ad- 
ministration for  making  terms  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Canada,  this 
consideration  being  lost  sight  of,  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  land,  the  sum  thereby  raised 
being  handed  over  to  the  Company  by  way 
of  compensation.  It  is  improbable  that  Earl 
Granville  will  approve  of,  or  that  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  will  sanction,  any  such  arrangement. 
The  shortest,  simplest,  and  most  rational 
plan  is  to  extinguish  the  claims  of  the  Com- 
pany by  an  immediate  payment  in  cash.  This 
proposition  has  already  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  several  shareholders,  one  of  them 
having  advocated  it  in  a  pamphlet*  which, 
notwithstanding  many  erroneous  inferences 
and  doubtful  facts,  is  an  able  statement  of 
the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  over- 
sanguine  investor.  We  forbear  entering  into 
the  details  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
What  wo  have  to  do  with  b  the  principle 
involved.  Once  that  is  agreed  to,  a  settle-' 
ment  might  easily  be  brought  about.  Nor 
in  arranging  that  settlement  need  the  Com- 
pany be  dissolved.  There  are  still  plenty  of 
furs  in  which  it  might  trade.  Indeed,  cen- 
turies may  elapse  before  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  exterminated  from  the  inhospitable 
regions  around  Hudson^s  Bay.  We  should 
think  the  Canadian  Government  would  rea« 
dily  afford  the  Company  every  facility  for 
pursuing  its  business,  provided  that  the  Com- 
pany retired  from  the  territory  it  is  now 
desired  to  colonize.  Carrying  on  its  opera- 
tions by  virtue  of  a  Statute  instead  of  under 
cover  of  an  "  Extraordinary  Charter,"  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  may  have  before  it 
in  the  future  a  career  of  use^ilness  which  no 
evenomed  disputes  will  frustrate  nor  danger- 
ous rivalry  impede. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  subject 
as  if  it  were  one  in  which  a  trading  company 
and  a  North  American  State  were  alone 
concerned.  But  important  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  North- Western  territory  is  to  the 
Pominion  of  Canada,  and  unwise  as  the  ex- 
isting monopoly  of  the  Company  undoubted- 

•  The  BttdsonU  Bay  Company,  Us  Posi^^  an^ 
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Ij  is,  there  are  coosiderations  of  still  greater 
import  to  be  weighed  before  finally  despatch- 
ing the  whole  matter  to  the  dreary  and  ster- 
ile desert  of  solved  problems. 

First  among  the  reasons  which  may  be 
urged  in'favour  of  the  scheme  here  proposed, 
is  that  it  will  put  a  seal  upon  Imperial  lesis- 
latioQ  for  our  North  American  dependencies. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  unanimous 
in  according  to  them  everything  which  they 
may  fairly  demand.  Taught  by  the  lessons 
of  painful  experience^  our  desire  is  to  avoid 
committing  any  blunders  either  in  kind  or 
degree  resembling  those  which  have  caused 
so  much  bitterness  between  us  and  the  off- 
shoots of  this  country  which  now  constitute 
the  American  Bepublia  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  blunder  being  either  repeated  or  per- 
sisted in  that  led  to  the  sundering  in  anger 
of  a  bond  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
might  have  been  severed  in  amity.  If  the 
Canadians  should  ever  wish  to  be  indepen- 
dent, the  obstacle  would  not  be  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Mother  Country  to  hasten  that 
consummation.  So  long  as  they  prefer  to 
remain  united  with  Great  Britain,  it  would 
be  unnatural  and  unjustifiable  to  render  that 
connexion  unbearable.  The  duty  of  our 
statesmen  is  to  promote  peace  and  good-will 
between  all  sections  of  the  Empire ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  praiseworthy  task,  the 
Legislature  has  cordially  assented  to  every 
measure  designed  to  foster  kindly  feelings 
by  providing  for  appropriate  arrangements. 
Hence  it  was  that  wnen  the  several  Provin- 
ces had  settled  the  terms  upon  which  they 
would  live  together  in  harmony  and  union, 
Parliament  passed  the  Bill  framed  to  suit 
their  requirements.  As  a  complement  to  the 
Act  of  1867,  the  incorporation  of  the  North- 
western territory  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  been  advocated,  and  will  be  pro- 
posed. To  refuse  assent  to  this  would  be  to 
oommit  a  blunder  of  which  neither  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  nor  the  existing  Government 
is  likely  to  bo  guilty. 

That  this  measure  would  consolidate  Can- 
ada admits  of  no  doubt ;  that  it  would  also 
be  of  immense  value  to  this  country  can  be 
demonstrated.  Our  greatest  difficulty,  as 
well  as  our  most  serious  social  danger  at  this 
moment,  arises  from  the  presence  among  us 
of  a  redundant  population.  Many  hands 
are  now  idle  for  lack  of  employment.  The 
will  to  work  is  strong,  while  the  opportuni- 
ties for  work  are  few.  No  other  remedy 
than  an  organized  system  of  emigration  will 
cure  the  evil  by  redressing  the  disturbed 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  There 
is  room  and  to  spare  for  our  starving  multi- 
tudes in  the  vast  and  unpeopled  lands  of  our 
Australian  colonies.    The  doors  of  the  Uni- 


ted States  also  stand  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
enter  in  and  be  satisfied.  But  then  Austra- 
lia is  very  far  distant,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  United  Statea  are  at  present  much 
dearer  than  in  Canada.  Thus  the  chqice  of 
Canada  is  one  which  the  weightiest  reasona 
combine  to  favour.  The  working  classes 
who  wish  to  emigrate  appear  to  have  come 
to  this  conclusion.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  through  mismanagement  the  move- 
ment should  prove  a  failure.  It  is  j^imply 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  paupers  and  in- 
valids who  cannot  earn  a  livelihood  at  home 
will  thrive  in  a  strange  country.  Perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  experiments  are  those  in 
contemplation  for  adapting  the  principle  of 
benefit  societies  to  emigration,  combining 
the  processes  of  emigration  and  colonization 
in  one  system.  If  working  men  would  club 
together  for  these  objects  they  might  do 
much  to  elevate  their  class.  Mr.  Scratch- 
ley,  the  well-known  authority  on  benefit 
building  societies,  has  shown  how  this  can 
be  accomplished,  as  well  as  furnished  many 
valuable  statistics  in  the  appendix  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  work  entitled  Ben$JU 
Biiilding  Societies^  pp.  13-18.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  other  inducements  to  settle  there 
are  equal  to  those  which  have  made  the 
western  prairies  of  the  United  States  the 
favourite  home  of  the  exile  from  Europe,  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  tide  of  emigration 
diverted  towards  the  British  North  America. 
As  soon  as  the  North- Western  territory  shall 
have  been  formally  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Canadians,  so  soon  will  they  be  able 
to  boast  that  in  every  natural  advantage  they 
are  on  a  par  with  their  neighbours,  and  are 
consequently  prepared  to  offer  an  asylum  to 
the  houseless  such  as  may  be  paralleled  but 
cannot  be  surpassed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  eontinent  they  inhabit 

Another  point  of  great  importance  to  thin 
country,  we  can  but  glance  at  now.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  the  Pacific  Bailwav  will 
be  completed.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  expected  that  much  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East  will  pass  over  the  iron 
way  m  the  United  States.  Possibly,  some 
of  the  glowing  anticipations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans may  never  be  realized,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  possession  of  that  line  of  rail  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  us  in  the  future 
much  better  than  in  the  past.  If  we  would 
keep  pace  with  them,  we  must  adopt  their 
tactics.  To  do  this  is  easy.  The  means  for 
communicating  with  our  Eastern  markets 
are  as  great  as  those  of  our  rivals,  the  es- 
sential uiinff  being  to  turn  them  to  as  good 
account.  Through  the  territory  of  the 
North- West,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
across  British  Columbia  to  the  splendid  bar- 
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bor  of  Esqoimalt,  or  of  Bate  Inlet  on  the 
Paoifio,  the  natural  fiacilities  for  constmoting 
a  railroad  are  everything  that  oonld  be  de- 
sired. There  are  no  difficult  ineqnaHtiea  of 
murfaoe  to  be  overcome;  the  pims  through 
the  mountians  is  nearly  one-half  less  steep 
than  ^at  on  the  American  route,  while  the 
country  is  evwywheve  fertile,  contraating  in 
this  respect  with  the  great  d^ert  across 
which,  for  a  thousand  mUes,  the  Americans 
have  carried  their  railway.  But  if  this  were 
all,  we  should  despair  of  capitalists  investing 
money  in  the  undertadciog,  for  they  are  un- 
likely to  embaz^  in  aa  enterprise  dictated 
merely  by  a  desire  to  cap  the  achievement  of 
a. rival  nation.  Sentiment  and  dividends 
are  incompatible.  Money  invested  in  order 
to  yield  a  return  most  not  be  employed  for 
the  furtheranoe  of  fanciful  views.  In  the 
present  case,  however,*  the  certainty  of  profit 
IS  as  clear  as  are  the  advantages  of  Uie  work 
in  other  respects.  The  route  to  the  East 
through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be 
Cfklled  the  best,  because  it  is  the  shortest^ 
Now,  the  minimum  of  distance  implies  the 
minimum  of  fares,  and  confers  the  power  to 
surpass  all  competitors  by  underselling  them. 
If  this  railway  were  constructed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  distance  between  Liverpool 
and  any  port  of  China  or  Japan  would  be 
700  miles  less  than  i^  the  overland  journey 
were  made  across  the  United  States."^ 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to  show 
the  impolicy  of  connivbg  at  the  occupation 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  territory 
which  can  be  turned  to  so  many  useful  pur- 
poses, and  made  to  prove  advantageous  to 
the  Empire.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  order- 
ing of  the  necessary  changes  has  come  with- 
in the  control  of  such  a  statesman  aa  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  is  unusually  well  qualified 
for  deciding  rightlv  on  these  questions,  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
pointa  raised  during  the  tedious  Hudson's 
Bay  controversy,  having  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  a  private  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  striven  to  bring  about 
a  settlement 

That  the  end  is  at  hand  we  feel  satisfied. 
Now  that  the  public  is  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  raised,  delay  b  impos- 
sible. It  was  long  before  the  opponents  of 
the  double  Government  in  India  succeeded 
in  their  object,  but  once  they  had  enlisted 
popular  feeling  on  their  side,  little  time  was 
lost  in  substituting  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  in  India  for  the  anomalous  rule 
of  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  company. 
In  like  manner,  the  directors  of  the  Hudson's 

^i^W^Mi^— ^  ■  -■  —  —  11  ■■  ■■■■■■■■!■  ■■■■■■»!  ,^^1^^     »  ■^         » 

♦  For  detailed  iBformation  on  this  interesting  enb- 
ject  see  27te  Overland  JUmitt  through  British  North 
Ameriea^  b/  Alfred  Waddington  (Longmans,  1868). 


Bay  Company  must  be  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate, unless  they  wisely  retire  from  an  unten- 
able position.  As  traders  they  may  long 
continue  to  prosper ;  as  investors  they  have 
a  claim  to  compensation  for,  should  they  vol- 
untarily surrender,  the  rights  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  are  founded  on  anything 
but  possession.  With  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  a  long  and  most  embittered  contro- 
versy will  terminate.  An  end  will  also  be 
put  to  whatever  is  obnoxious  in  the  last  of 
those  great  governing  companies,  founded 
when  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  were 
either  imperfectly  understood  or  else  were 
deliberately  violated  by  usurping  mon- 
archs. 

The  understanding  reader's  imagination 
can  alone  picture  the  result  when  the  vast 
British  dominions,  from  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  from  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  North  Pole,  shall 
constitute  one  grand  Dominion,  rivalling  the 
nmst  favoured  country  of  the  old  world  in 
every  gift  of  nature,  affording  to  pining  and 
oppressed  millions  all  the  social  and  political 
blessings  which  render  life  happy  and  free- 
men proud.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  adopted  by  Cana- 
da from  us  will  long  continue  unchang- 
ed. Neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  nor  of  the  United  States  is  per- 
fect. A  new  people  must  frame  its  own  sys- 
tem of  government.  So  long  as  the  Canadi- 
ans regard  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
as  the  chief  end  of  government,  they  will  not 
be  blamed  whatever  alterations  they  may 
think  right  to  introduce.  As  neighbours  of 
the  most  energetic  and  prosperous  people  in 
the  world  they  nmst  always  be  stimulated  by 
a  healthy  rivalry.  The  fault  will  be  their 
own  should  they  fail  to  profit  by  their  splen- 
did opportunities.  One  conspicuous  failure 
is  already  associated  with  their  country.  It 
was  the  dream  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
the  ambition  of  more  than  one  French  sov- 
ereign to  establish  a  new  France  across  the 
Atlantic  That  their  attempts  miscarried 
is  matter  for  rejoicing,  because  they  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  trial  of  a  far  more  notable 
experiment.  In  Canada,  Frenchmen  bv  de- 
scent, and  those  who  by  ancestry  or  birtn  are 
Scotchmen,  Iri^men,  or  Englishmen,  form 
a  community,  speaking  the  two  languages 
which  are  most  widely  spread  over  the  earth 
and  are  the  most  highly  esteemed  among 
modern  tongues.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
intermixture  of  races  and  intermingling  of 
ideas,  another  nationality  and  a  new  people 
will  in  process  of  time  t^  constituted.*  To- 
wards ourselves  that  people  will  doubtless 
entertain  feelings  of  tender  admiration  and 
unalloyed  good-will.    It  is  improbable  that 
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we  shall  evor  alienate  or  offend  them  in  a 
manner  so  absolute  and  unpardonable  as  that 
with  which  Georffe  the  Third  and  his  suh- 
servient  and  fooBsh  Parliament  are  charge- 
able in  the  case  of  those  among  our  kindred 
who  settled  in  America  in  order  to  exercise 
there  the  pri?ilege8  of  self-goyemment.  In 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  sore  which  time  wiU  never 
heal.  Between  us  and  them  there  is  a  gulf 
which  peacemakers  will  never  bridge  over. 
If  we  desire  allies  in  America  on  whose  af- 
fection we  maj  rely,  and  to  whose  self-inter- 
est we  need  not  basely  appeal,  we  must  turn 
to  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  rather  than  to 
the  Great  Kepublic.  We  feel  confident  that 
even  after  the  Canadians  shall  have  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  claim  upon  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  they  will  still  take 
pride  in  loving  and  cherishing  all  that  is 
glorious  in  the  traditions  of  the  Mother 
Country.  It  is  our  sanguine  hope  that  her 
example  will  long  continue  to  exercise  an  ac- 
tive and  a  benign  influence  over  their  con- 
duct. Moreover,  we  sincerely  trust  that 
their  achievements  will  entitle  them  to  a 
large  share  in  the  splendid  heritage  of  her 
renown  when,  in  the  remote  future,  ike  scep- 
tre she  now  majestieally  wields  shall  have 
dropped  from  her  enfeebled  grasp,  and  her 
envied  supremacy  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 


Art.  VII. — Culture  and  Anarchy.  {An 
Essay  in  PoUUcal  and  Social  Criticism.) 
By  Matthew  Abnold.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.     1869. 

^'  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  "  is  a 
question  with  which  Scotland  has  been  fa- 
miliar for  two  centuries.  In  its  terse  sim- 
plicity it  states  one  of  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions in  Philosophy.  Its  theoretical  solution 
would  be  the  answer  to  a  fundamental 
problem  in  Ethics;  its  practical  realization 
would  be  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  life.  In  one 
form  or  other  it  occurs  to  all  men  in  whom 
the  reflective  life  has  dawned,  and  who  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  human  action  to  dis- 
cover its  underlying  root  and  its  ultimate 
purpose.  It  arises  from  that  instinctive 
craving  for  unity  in  our  life,  which  is  spon- 
taneous and  ineradicable.  We  are  not 
satisfied  by  studying  the  phenomena  of  our 
human  nature  as  a  miscellaneous  mass  of 
mere  detail ;  we  desire  to  know  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  oonnexion 
of  the  whole  with  its  parts.  The  question 
thus  raised  has  been  discussed  in  every 


philosophic  school.  It  is  as  ancient  as  the 
meditations  of  the  seers  in  Palestine  and 
the  remoter  East.  We  find  it  treated 
with  marvellous  subtilty  and  great 
breadth  of  insight  by  ike  more  noticeable  ci 
the  Greek  thinkers.  Every  philosopher  of 
mark  in  modern  times  hais  rediscussed  it, 
and  in  his  own  way  deepened  the  current  of 
research,  or  added  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  problem ;  while  it  remains 
as  fresh  and  full  of  interest  in  our  own  day 
as  if  the  race  had  now  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  centuries  to  ponder  it  for  the  first 
time.  Being  thus  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  ^^phUoBopJUa  perennis,^^  its  solution  must 
vary  with  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
great  systems,  and  be  essentially  modified 
by  the  prevailing  type  iji  each.  It  is  closely 
related  to  two  other  cardinal  questions  in 
philosophy,  **  Whence  are  we  ?  "  and  "  Whi- 
ther do  we  tend  ?  "-*-what  is  our  origin  ?  and 
what  our  destination  ?— questions  which 
have  nursed  the  speculative  passion,  and 
aroused  the  wondering  curiosity  of  men  in 
all  ages.  But  the  third  great  inquiry, 
^^  What  is  the  ultimate  meaning,  the  final 
purpose  of  our  life  as  it  now  exists — what 
its  present  ideal  ?  "  is  as  fundamental  as  the 
others,  and  its  solution  is  much  more  ur- 
gent. It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  an 
altogether  sati8£Eictory*an8wer  to  any  one  of 
these  questions  without  partially  answering 
the  other  two,  as  the  three  problems  inter- 
sect each  other,  and  their  solutions  are  fine- 
ly interlaced.  The  conclusions  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  (culminating  in  Theology)  and 
those  of  Ethics  are  ultimately  based  upon 
the  data  which  human  nature  supplies ;  and 
as  human  nature  is  an  organic  whole,  the 
results  we  arrive  at  in  one  department  of 
inquiry  will  necessarily  modify  our  views  in 
all  the  others.  Thus,  if  (as  is  the  case  on 
the  hypothesis  of  materialism)  we  have  no 
light  as  to  our  origin  and  destination 
beyond  that  which  the  law  of  evolution  and 
the  sequences  of  physical  nature  supply,  our 
ideal  of  life  in  the  present  could  scarcely  be 
an  elevated  one.  We  could  not  find  a  motive 
for  ike  culture  of  our  powers  that  would  not 
be  crippled  in  its  action,  by  the  obscurity  of 
the  source  whence  we  have  arisen,  and  the 
dreariness  of  the  goal  to  which  we  tend. 
And  if  we  appeal  to  history,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  systems  whioh  have  denied 
to  man  all  certain  knowledge  of  his  source 
or  of  his  destiny  beyond  the  limits  of  orga* 
nisation,  have  invariably  lowered  his  ideal 
of  culture. 

But  the  discussion  of  every  great  philo- 
sophical question  must  be  untrammelled  by 
the  verdict  which  other  problems  yield  us, 
or  even  by  the  data  wUch  kindred  sciences 
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supply;  and  we  propose  now  to  examine 
the  third  of  the  correlated  questions  referred 
to,  partlj  in  the  light  of  a  recent  discussion 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  living  critics, 
and  partly  as  a  theme  of  permanent  philo- 
sophic interest,  which  is  imaiTected  by  the 
passing  controversies  of  the  age. 

"Kie  late  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford  (himself  a  poet  and  a  thinker  of 
no  mean  rank)  has  recently  brought  the 
question  of  culture  before  the  British  mind 
with  singular  freshness  and  emphasis.  But 
we  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  follow 
Mr.  Arnold  into  those  bypaths  of  subtile 
criticism  (confessedly  unsystematic),  where 

V  he  ranges  with  so  &ee  a  step,  and  applies 
his  doctrine  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
England  with  rare  discriminative  power  and 
dassic  grace.  Mr.  Arnold  has  needlessly 
cumbered  his  discussion  of  a  theme  which  is 
a  commonplace  in  the  philosophical  schools 
(though  he  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  and 
popularizing  it),  by  criticism  of  British  poli- 
tics, contemporary  newspapers,  and  reli- 
gious societies.  To  that  extent  he  has  re- 
duced the  permanent  f^ilosophical  value  of 
his  book.  At  every  turn,  one  who  may 
agree  with  the  main  doctrine  which  he 
t^EUshes,  is  forced  to  dissent  from  his  appli- 

t  cations  and  illustrations  of  it  We  may 
also  regret  a  certain  tone  of  harsh  and 
almost  cynical  antagonism,  which  detracts 
from  the  otherwise  constructive  character  of 
tiie  book.  We  diall  therefore  approadi  the 
group  of  questions  raised  by  Mr,  Arnold 
through  a  brief  discussion  of  the  philosophi- 
cal problem,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
human  existence— the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
life?"  We  must  distinguish,  however, 
between  the  theoretic  ideal  as  an  object 
of  thought  and  contemplation,  and  the  prac- 
tical realization  of  that  ideal  in  a  finite 
human  life.  The  ideal  stands  always  con- 
trasted with  the  actual,  as  that  to  which  no 
one  can  absolutely  attain,  however  he  may 
strive,  and  succeed  in  his  approach  to  it. 
There  are  conditions  by  which  the  range  of 
human  culture  is  inevitably  bounded,  ob- 
stades  whidi  resist  its  progress  and  impede 
its  freedom,  which  are  irremovable  within 
the  limits  of  our  present  life.  But  these  do 
not  concern  us  at  present  We  propose,  in 
tiie  first  instance,  to  discuss  the  Ideal  of 
culture  by  striving  to  answer  the  question, 
**  To  what  would  the  most  perfect  education 
of  the  human  Acuities  amount,  supposing 
all  hindrances  to  that  education  were  with- 
drawn ?  "  Having  answered  this  question, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
those  hindrances  which  prevent  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  may  be  most  successfully 
overcome ;  or  the  relation  in  which  the  Ac- 
tual stands  to  the  Ideal  in  culture. 


-    What,  then,  is   the   relation   in  which 
human  culture,  with  a  view  to  human  per- 
fection, stands  to  the  supreme  end  of  life, 
as  an  ideal    aim?    Our  answer  may  be 
stated  g«ierally  thus : — ^That  culture  (when 
the  term  is  broadened  and  deepened  in  its 
meaning    far   beyond  Mr,   Arnold's  limi- 
tation   of  it),  culture    prosecuted  with  a 
view  to  the  entire  perfection  of  our  man- 
hood and  the  reflex  glory  of  God,  is  the  one 
absolute  and  untransferable  end  of  human 
existence.    This  is  our  thesis.     We  proceed 
to  the  proof  of  it.    And  it  may  conduce  to 
precision  of  statement  if  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  principal  terms  made  use  of 
in  the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out 
The  former,  viz.,  "culture,"  we  regard  as 
the    means    of   attaining  the   latter,   viz., 
"  perfection :  "  perfection  denoting  the  ripe 
result,  when  all  the  human  faculties  act 
together,    vigorously    and    harmoniously; 
culture  denoting  the  process  of  education, 
by  which  these  faculties  are  trained  to  readi 
that  end  in  concord.    The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  fundamentally  empirical,  inasmuch 
as  the  resulting  perfection,  however  har- 
monious and  complete,  can  never  be  re- 
garded BsJinaL    Its  supreme  value  consists 
but  in  the  condition  it  afibrds  for  a  still 
further  advance.    The  stages  of  partial  per- 
fection reached,  become  in  turn,  and  neces- 
sarily, but  "  the  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves,"  on  which  "  men  rise  to  higher 
things."     In  other  words,  the  states  of  our 
human  nature  to  which  the  terms  culture 
and  perfection  are  applicable,  are  at  once 
both  ends  and  means.    Looked  at  on  one 
side,  they  are  ends,  as  possessed  of  a  certain 
inherent  value ;  surveyed  on  the  other,  they 
are  but  means,  as  the  conditions  of  still 
higher  ends.     But  the  determination  of  the 
final  end  of  man's  existence  as  a  being  poe- 
sessed  of  diverse  faculties,  the  tenant  ol 
this  earth,  depends  essentially  upon  the  an- 
swer we  give  to  the  really  prior  question, 
What  are  the  essentials  of  human  nature  ? 
What  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
man  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  other  ex- 
istences that  surround  him  in  the  universe  ? 
Driven  thus  backwards  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness,— our  final  court  of  appeal  in 
every  philosophical  question, — ^we  discern 
(in  a  way  we  need  not  tarry  to  explain)  the 
ultimate  fact  of  our  personality,  and,  along 
with  this,  as  a  correlated  fact,  our  person^ 
freedom.     Let  us  assume,  let  us  take  for 
granted  in  this  discussion,  our  free  human 
personality,  and  along  with  it  the  possession 
of  certain  faculties  (intellectual,  moral,  re- 
ligious, eesthetical,  sodal).     It  seems  indis- 
putable that  if  these  Acuities  cannot  be  said 
to  have  a  defined  existence  till  theic  activity 
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is  called  forth,  is  educated ; — if  for  man  they 
are  practically  real,  only  in  so  hr  as  by  man 
they  are  consciously  realized ;  and  if  they 
are  consciously  realized,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  ore  used  (cultivated),— it  is  plain  that 
in  that  case  the  very  end  of  the  possession 
is  use  ;  that  the  activity  of  the  faculties  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  human  end  of  the  ^ul- 
ties.  The  fullest,  freest,  least  impeded,  and 
best  balanced  energy  amongst  the  several 
powers  of  our  nature  thus  becomes  that  na- 
ture's end.  Whether  an  ulterior  end  is  or 
is  not  subserved  by  this  proximate  end  is  a 
further  question  which  we  shall  presently 
discuss.  But  in  so  far  as  man  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  centre  of  personality,  and  as 
reaching  his  manhood  only  through  the  con- 
current action  of  all  his  faculties,  it  is  clear 
that  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  is,  in 
short,  truly  many  only  in  so  far  as  he  fulfils 
the  law  of  catholic  or  edectic  culture.  We 
thus  view  man  as  a  personal  and  free  ag^t, 
whose  nature  is  made  up  of  certain  innate 
powers,  faculties,  capacities  (let  him  name 
them  as  he  will),  and  whose  perfection  con- 
sists in  the  harmonious  action  and  reaction 
of  all  these  faculties.  The  most  perfect  hu- 
man being  is  he  in  whom  all  the  faculties 
are  trained  in  equipoise,  and  balanced  in 
their  activity;  each  of  his  powers  being 
vigorous,  and  all  of  them  advancing  in  har- 
mony. The  list  or  circle  of  the  Acuities  is 
the  same  in  every  rational  creature.  How- 
ever stunted,  there  is  none  absolutely  want- 
ing in  any  human  being.  Even  in  the  idiot 
and  the  insane  (these  malformations  of  hu- 
manity), the  missing  power  is  but  suppres- 
sed. It  is  buried  under  a  bad  organization, 
crushed  by  a  weak  physique.  The  supreme 
and  final  end  of  every  human  life  is  there- 
fore the  perfection  of  each  feculty  in  detail, 
and  the  harmony  of  all  in  unison.  Though 
no  analogy  can  cast  much  light  upon  a  truth 
so  ultimate,  the  following  symbol  may  be 
of  slight  use.  Let  us  imagine  an  inverted 
cone,  with  its  apex  slightly  blunted,  but  ris- 
ing on  all  sides  upwards  to  infinity.  Round 
the  narrow  circle  forming  the  base  cluster 
the  normal  infant  energies  of  human  nature. 
From  the  apex  there  is  an  expansion  up- 
wards ;  but  with  the  rise  perpendicular, 
there  is  also  an  expanse  horizontal ;  and  the 
two  are  co-ordinate, — they  are  equally  in- 
definite and  limitless.  The  human  faculties 
ill  their  march  from  infiuKjy  to  manhood  rise 
as  do  the  sides  of  the  graduated  cone,  but  as 
they  gain  in  height  they  expand  at  an  equal 
ratio  in  the  widening  circles  of  breadth. 
Progress  intellectual,  moral,  cesthetical,  reli- 
gious, may  be  measured  by  the  places  gained 
by  the  agents  who  toil  on  the  sides  and  cir- 
cles of  the  cone.    The  base  represents  that 


zero  of  ignorance  whence  we  set  out;  the 
positions  gained  and  the  prosp>ects  beheld 
are  the  stages  and  the  partial  lights  of 
knowledge.  The  lines  and  circles  out-reach* 
ing  to  the  surrounding  infinite,  and  loflft 
above  and  around  in  the  clouds,  symbolize 
that  shroud  of  mystery  which  encircles  ottr 
last  truths,  as  it  enveloped  the  first,  that  sol- 
emn veil  of  darkness  which  girdles  our 
fiicuHies  when  they  have  reached  t^ir  lofti- 
est culture,  as  it  wrapped  f^em  round  in 
their  embryo  development.  The  progress 
from  absolute  ignorance  to  partial  science, 
ending  in  a  return  to  relative  igorance  (the 
sum  of  our  intellectual  destiny,  and  a  fa- 
vourite theme  of  philosophic  men),  is  thus  ^ 
&intly  symbolized  in  the  inverted  cone.  It 
may  at  least  represent  a  circle  of  Acuities 
advancing  in  harmony,  each  one  being  sup- 
posed to  be  linked  to  the  first  circle  whidi 
fi>rmed  the  inverted  apex.  But  as  analogy 
casts  but  a  pale  and  lunar  light  upon  a  prob- 
lem which  touches  the  region  of  transcen- 
dent truth,  we  lay  it  aside ;  and  cont^it  our- 
selves with  announcing  once  more,  as  a  first 
principle  of  philosophic  doctrine,  that  man's 
chief  end  is  to  cultivate  his  faculties ;  that 
the  great  postulate  in  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  is  now  to  secure  the  deepest,  widest, 
and  intensest  life ;  and  that  all  the  education 
he  receives  Is  only  a  system  of  means  by 
which  this  is  more  or  less  perfectly  or  im- 
perfectly secured. 

We  may  remember,  however,  that  in  tiiat 
religious  catechism  with  which  Scotland  is 
so  familiar,  "  man's  chief  end  "  is  defined  as 
"to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  for 
ever,"  and  no  one  who  is  at  once  thoughtful 
and  reverent  will  quarrel  with  the  definition. 
It  states  a  great  truth  in  brief  compass. 
But  it  does  not  state  the  entire  range  of  the 
truth.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  of  tiiat 
manual  of  instruction  was  not  to  write  a 
series  of  philosophic  aphorisms,  but  to  ar- 
range a  practical  digest  of  religious  truth. 
And  the  philosophic  student  of  the  ultimate 
ends  of  human  action  may  learn  from  the 
definition  of  the  divines  at  Westminster, 
while  he  is  in  search  of  other  aspects  of  the 
question  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 
Let  us  take  for  granted  that  the  6hief  end  of 
the  creature  is  to  glorify  the  Creator ;  t^ 
further  question  immediately  arises — JHow 
is  he  to  glorify  Him  1  By  what  means  and 
instrumentality  is  he  to  proceed  to  liie  exe- 
cution of  the  stupendous  task  1  And  if  his 
answer  is  to  be  more  than  a  barren  formula 
— if  it  is  to  be  a  fruitful  maxim  of  life  and 
conduct,  he  must  know  how  to  translate  the 
primary  proposition  we  have  referred  to 
from  indefiniteness  into  clearness.  How  is 
man  to  proceed  that  he  may  succeed  in  this 
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high  and  seemingly  transcendent  effort  to 
fljorify  the  infinite  and  limitless  One? 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive  that  by  the 
cultivation  and  increase  of  all  the  powers  of 
our  nature  to  the  greatest  possible  intensity, 
and  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony,  we 
are  enabled  to  glorify  Him  in  whose  image 
our  nature  is  cast,  we  feel  that  the  formula 
is  translated  for  us  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  It  is  by  the  use  of  all  powers,  by 
becoming  the  very  best  and  highest  that  as 
human  beings  we  can  become,  by  neglect- 
ing no  part  of  our  complex  natures,  but  de- 
veloping to  the  very  uttermost  all  the  tal- 
ents with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  our 
humanity  can  alone  grow  up  into  perfection, 
**  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth."  In  all  this  process  of  assiduous 
culture  and  effort,  man  is  but  an  agent  un- 
der the  will  of  One  higher  than  himself, 
whose  perfection  he  is  instrumentally  re- 
vealing. He  is  achieving  an  end,  and  fur- 
thering a  plan  which  reaches  immeasurably 
beyond  himself;  and  he  may  make  that 
end,  and  realize  that  plan,  as  a  conscious  ob- 
ject of  pursuit;  but  he  is  also  an  end  to 
himself,  and  inward  perfection  should  bo  a 
no  less  conscious  aim  of  his  life.  Wo  do 
not  say  that  he  may  concentrate  attention 
upon  himself,  and  pursue  his  culture  in  cx- 
clusiveness  and  isolation  from  his  fellows, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  perfection  of  his  in- 
ward nature  is  at  once  a  definite  end  of  his 
labour,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
glorify  Him  who  created  that  nature,  and 
whose  power  co-operates  with  his  own  in  all 
the  processes  of  culture  which  tend  to  that 

flory.  "  It  is  manifest,'*  says  Sir  William 
lamilton,  ^'  that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
mean  for  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  an  end 
unto  himself,  for  it  is  only  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  perfection  that  as 
a  creature  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  his 
Creator.  Though,  therefore,  man  by  rela- 
tion to  God  be  but  a  mean,  for  that  very 
reason^  in  relation  to  all  else,  he  is  an  end." 
The  apparent  paradox  is  thus  strictly  true, 
that  man  is  an  end  to  himself,  though  that 
end  is  not  selfish  or  utilitarian.  At  one  and 
the  same  time  he  stands  in  a  twofold  rela- 
tionship to  himself  and  to  God,  and  the  self- 
regarding  with  the  self-forgetting  instincts 
are  the  two  forces  (centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal) which,  working  in  union — a  union 
most  perfect  when  it  has  become  so  natural 
as  to  be  unconscious — cause  his  being  to  re- 
volve in  harmony  around  the  central  sun 
of  the  universe. 

When,  now,  we  turn  to  the  educational 
schemes  of  the  so-called  "  practical  men"  of 
our  time,  we  find  that  they  nearly  all  ignore 
the  principle  we  have  stated.    The  funda- 


mental flaw  which  vitiates  their  system 
(whether  they  explicitly  avow  it,  or  only 
tacitly  hold  it)  is  the  ignoble  concession  that 
man  may  renounce  l5s  prerogative  as  an 
end^  and  become  mainly  or  merely  a  profes- 
sional mean.  The  practical  educationist  ab- 
hors an  ideal,  as  nature  was  said  of  old  to 
abhor  a  vacuum  ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  an 
ideal  explains  the  fact  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend how  a  man  can  be  an  end  to  him- 
self. He  cannot  appreciate  culture  which 
does  not  promise  a  return  in  some  benefit 
beyond  itself;  and  to  secure  some  obvious 
practical  utility,  certain  educational  appli- 
ances are  set  agoing  to  obtain  it,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  least 
possible  cost  It  is  desirable  to  know  the 
facts  of  history,  and  the  laws  of  social  sta- 
tics, because  these  bear  practically  upon 
modern  political  progress.  It  is  wise  to 
wrest  its  secrets  fi:om  the  shrine  of  nature, 
for  these  can  be  made  available  in  indus- 
trial production,  and  increase  the  "  well- 
being  "  of  man.  Science  is  a  fruitful  branch 
of  education,  because  science  has  joined 
hands  with  utility.  But  the  ideal  of  a 
many-sided  culture,  in  which  a  man  regards 
the  attainment  of  that  culture  as  an  end  in  it- 
self and  not  as  a  means  to  any  end  lower 
than  himself,  resting  in  the  insight  and  intel- 
lectual harmony  which  culture  brings  him, 
is  regarded  by  our  practical  educationists  as 
at  once  unsubstantial,  and  incapable  of  re- 
alization. It  is  also  represented  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  position  men  occupy  in  a 
world  of  manifold  competition,  and  highly 
complex  civilisation,  with  enormous  subdi- 
vision of  labour.  We  admit  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  one  pathway  of  culture,  a  man 
must  willingly  renounce  much  that  lies 
along  its  margin,  and  invites  him  on  either 
side.  There  must  be  the  distinct  concentra- 
tion of  a  special  faculty  on  a  special  object 
to  effect  a  special  end.  The  brevity  of  life, 
the  division  of  labour,  the  complexity  of  our 
modern  civilisation,  and  the  many  new  and 
recondite  paths  of  research  that  are  con- 
tinually being  disclosed  in  the  onward 
march  of  discovery, — these  things  necessi- 
tate a  sacrifice  of  some  things  for  the  attain- 
ment of  others ;  and  while  without  division 
of  labour  no  culture  would  be  possible,  with 
that  division  comes  inevitably  the  narrowing 
influence  of  the  exercise  of  a  special  faculty. 
As  our  doctrine  applies  not  merely  to  the 
few  who  havQ  the  leisure,  and  the  means  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  highest  culture,  but 
also  to  the  many  who  have  them  not,  we 
admit  that  most  men  must  concentrate 
themselves  with  a  piercing  intensity  of  aim 
on  one  field  of  action.  There  must  be  some 
point  towards  which  our  main  efforts  tend. 
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and  around  which    our  chief   sympathies 
gravitate.     Without  such  precision  of  aim, 
even  splendid  powers  would  be  lost.    The 
practical  man  works  by  concentration  and 
limitation.     Admitting  this,  we  at  the  same 
time  contend  that  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  other  powers,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, should  not  lame   the  special  power. 
General  education,  with  its  wide  and  varied 
culture,  while  it  gives  a  larger  mental  hori- 
zon, and  broadens  sympathy,  should  not 
paralyse  special  effort  in  a  chosen  sphere. 
But  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates 
of  special  and  practical,  as  opposed  to  gen- 
eral and  catholic  culture,  is  usually  tainted 
by  the  base  spirit  of  utilitarianism.    W  heth- 
er  in  its  grosser  or  more  refined  form,  it  es- 
timates tne  value  of  culture,  in  the  special 
department  it  selects,  by  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it,  by  the  ends  it  may  subserve.     It  thus 
degrades  it  to  the  position  of  an  instrumen- 
tal means.     It  reverses  the  true  position  of 
the  "  means  "  and  the  "  end  '*  respectively. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  universe  as  a  store- 
house of  educational  forces,  and  man  himself 
as  greater  than  anything  that  educates  him, 
— instead  of  interpreting  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  human  life  as  a  complex  apparatus 
V     by  which  the  powers  of  the  soul  may  he  edu- 
cated to  their  noblest  height,  it  turns  these 
powers  into  a  number  of  passive  instruments 
for  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  results  !   But  to  estimate  the  value  of 
any  department  of  culture  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  available  for  professional  uses,  is 
as  complete  a  degradation  of  our  faculties  as 
to  measure  the  worth  of  knowledge  by  its^ 
market  value  in  the  world.     It  turns  man^ 
into  an  ignoble  utilitarian  machine, — an  in- 
strument for  the  attainment  of  some  trivial 
end  relative  to  this  brief  time-life ;  nay,  we 
maintain  that  professional  success,  however 
brilliant,  if  unidealized  by  this  wide  view  of 
human  culture  and  wide  sympathy  with 
man's  varied  nature  and  possibilities,  while 
it  narrows  and  hardens  the  character,  is  of 
slightly  higher  value  than  mere  skill  in  a 
handicraft.    Therefore,  to  train  and  to  in- 
vigorate the  entire  circle  of  the  powers  ;  to 
form  not  so  much  the  accomplished  profes- 
sional man,  the  thinker,  or  the  artist,  or  the 
man  of  science,  or  the  statesman ;  but  to 
form  a  harmonious  human  being,  with  all 
his  faculties  educated  to  the  fullest  self-gov- 
ernment, self-possession,  repose,  refinement, 
and  activity,  is  the  very  goal  of  human  en- 
deavour.    To  secure  the  inward  ripening 
and  the  outward  expansion  of  our  life,  thS 
culture  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  imagina- 
tion and  sympathy,  of  our  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  our  powers  of  action  in  a  harmon- 
ious many-sidedness,  is  a  clearly  intelligible 
end  of  human  existence.    To  feel  the  rich 


prolific  powers  which  we  all  possess  in 
germ,  budding  forth  into  leaf  and  bloom 
and  fruit,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  that  fruit,  nor  even  for  the  reflex 
joy  which  the  growth  and  expansion  yield, 
but  for  the  larger  wealth  of  experience  which 
they  confer,  while  the  glory  of  Another  as- 
cends from  it,  and  our  culture  is  pursued 
with  a  tacit  reference  to  Him,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  nobler  ambition  than  to  convert 
one's-self  into  a  passive  means  for  the  at- 
tianment  of  some  result  connected  with  our 
earthly  life.  And  in  order  to  reach  it,  to 
make  our  inward  being  vaster,  fuller,  more 
mellowed  and  refined,  we  strive  to  deepen 
our  intelligence,  to  etherealize  our  feelings, 
to  chasten  yet  intensify  our  energies. 

But  as  this  doctrine  of  culture  has  beeo 
rashly  stigmatized  as  an  appeal  to  the  self- 
ish principle  in  human  nature,  we  must 
observe  the  real  breadth  of  area  which  it 
covers.  It  is  not  separative  and  exclusive, 
but  intensely  social.  A  profound  interest 
in  other  lives,  sympathy  with  other  minds, 
and  effort  to  carry  them  with  us  in  the 
pathways  of  culture,  is  so  essential,  that 
without  the  possession  of  that  sympathy, 
and  without  the  forthputting  of  that  effort, 
no  man  is  himself  truly  cultivated.  One 
large  section  of  our  complex  humanity  of 
which  the  powers  must  be  evoked,  is  that 
which  unites  us  with  our  fellow-men.  It  Ls 
at  the  peril  of  our  success  in  personal  cul- 
ture that  we  neglect  to  carry  others  with 
us  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Efforts  to 
educate  and  raise  the  tone  of  society,  to 
redress  all  the  wrongs  we  see  and  can  re- 
dress, to  relieve  misery,  to  promote  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  our  fellows,  and 
the  moral  health  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live, — all  these  are  parts  of  our 
culture.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  which 
we  teach  tends  to  concentrate  thought  and 
attention  in  the  first  place  on  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  individual,  but  as  he  progresses 
towards  the  goal  a  corresponding  influence 
is  sent  outwards  on  all  sides  along  his  path, 
to  aid  his  fellow-creaturos  who  are  toiling 
with  him.  He  strives  afber  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  in  himself,  but  this  realization 
is  impossible  if  he  does  not  interest  him- 
self profoundly  and  unselfishly  in  the  good 
of  his  fellow-men.  Thus  as  he  advances  he 
creates  around  himself  an  altered  world. 
In  all  culture  we  must  "  consider  our  neigh- 
bours with  ourselves ;  "  only  it  is  necessary 
that  our  consideration  be  enlightened  and 
courteous,  and  that  our  deeds  be  wise, — 
not  the  crude  and  hasty  efforts  of  otlr  own 
idiosyncrasy,  but  broad,  large-minded,  and 
humane.  If  those  actions  which  tend  out- 
wards from  self  to  reach  and  help  our  fel- 
lows are  to  prove  either  stable  or  produc- 
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tive,  tkej  must  be  based  on  wisdom,  thej 
must  spring  from  a  cultivated  state  of 
soul.  But  me  ideal  of  culture  as  certainly 
includes  the  self-forgetting  as  it  embraces 
the  self-regarding  instincts.  "We  dwarf  our 
natures  by  the  neglect  of  self-sacrifice  as 
much  as  by  despising  any  section  of  know- 
ledge. Healthtul  culture  is  not  the  mere 
expansion  of  the  individual,  who,  while 
pursuing  his  own  perfection,  feels  "his 
isolation  grow  defined."  Such  culture  nar- 
rows the  soul  in  one  direction  while  it 
widens  it  in  another;  and  the  human  ties 
which  connect  man  with  man,  which  unite 
one  thinker  with  another,  the  speculative 
philosopher  witL  the  poet,  the  poet  with 
the  man  of  science,  the  scientific  labourer 
with  the  industrialist,  and  so  forth,  must 
be  recognised  by  each  labourer  while  he 
pursues  his  course  along  his  specially  se- 
lected pathway.  It  is  true  that  this  recog- 
nition and  sympathy  will  be  more  or  less 
intense  according  to  the  interest  we  take 
in  the  results  of  the  labour  pursued  by  our 
fellow-men ;  it  is  usually  quick  or  sluggish 
in  proportion  to  our  actual  identification 
with  them.  But  whether  identified  with 
them  or  not,  we  may  learn  to  extend  a 
frank  and  manifold  sympathy  towards  re- 
gions of  human  effort  which  we  may  never 
be  able  ourselves  to  enter. 

One  of  the  very  best  criteria  of  a  well- 
educated  mind  is  the  range  of  its  sym- 
pathy with  departments  of  human  labour 
and  study  with  which  it  has  a  very  partial 
practical  acquaintance,  and  over  which  it 
may  have  no  expectation  of  ever  ranging 
freely.  An  unffrudged  recognition  of  their 
value,  as  probably  equal  to  that  which  the 
individual  is  pursuing,  and  a  power  of  ap- 
preciating their  results,  while  the  processes 
by  which  these  results  have  been  reached 
are  not  known,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  fruitful 
to  the  mind  that  has  attained  to  it.  But 
surely  it  is  possible  to  glance  over  some 
broad  area,  or  down  some  long  avenue  of 
culture,  which  we  can  never  hope  ourselves 
to  traverse  step  by  step,  without  falling 
into  the  snare  of  the  dilettante.  We  may 
sympathize  with  much  which  we  cannot  per- 
sonally pursue,  and  appreciate  much  that 
we  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  genius 
to  explore.  And  thus  our  many-sided  cul- 
ture grows.  Our  faculties  are  not  left. to 
stagnate,  even  although  we  can  carry  their 
culture  but  a  little  way ;  and  it  is  the  ten- 
dency towards  perfection  thereby  fostered 
which  secures  a  gradual  harmony  in  the 
souL  No  faculty  is  consciously  arrested, 
but  all  are  evoked  according  to  opportu- 
nity. The  result  is  the  concord  of  many 
powers  co-operant  to  one  end. 


The  advocates  of  a  partial  and  utilita- 
rian, as  distinguished  from  a  harmonious 
and  many-sided  education,  aim  at  complete 
ness  in  one  special  direction.  It  is  in  this 
their  strength  lies:  their  clear  mastery  of 
what  they  do  achieve.  And  so  £ir  as  their 
practice  tends  to  thoroughness,  as  opposed 
to  a  shallow  sur&ce  culture,  it  is  a  useful 
protest  against  dilettantism.  But  too  often 
the  concentration  of  efibrt  to  one  path  be- 
gets a  bias  in  &vour  of  it  so  strong  that 
it  at  once  absorbs  the  entire  energy  of  the 
man,  and  blinds  his  eyes  to  the  value  <^ 
what  lies  on  either  side.  Thus  most  of  the 
advocates  of  scientific  culture,  not  content 
with  magnifying  the  value  of  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
proceed  to  depreciate  classical  or  sBsthetio 
culture ;  or  the  partisans  of  classical  study 
similarly  ignore  the  claims  of  physical  scir 
ence.  The  speculative  thinker,  the  poet^  \ 
the  historian,  the  mathematician,  the  artist^ 
the  musician,  severally  exalt  their  own  de-  . 
partment  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other 
(as  they  think),  outlying  realms.  Each  ele- 
vates his  own  section  to  the  foregroimd,  but 
usually  he  sacrifices  his  completeness  to  his 
speciality.  So  far  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  do  so ;  for  the  prosecution  of  cul- 
ture no  less  than  the  business  of  life  is 
regulated  by  the  division  of  labour.  But 
when  the  partisan  of  one  department  would 
urge  all  men  to  follow  him,  and  desert  the 
ancient  pathways  with  which  he  is  un&- 
miliar,  or  which  he  has  no  genius  to  pur- 
sue, he  transgresses  against  a  primary  rule 
of  culture,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  pro- 

fress.  Thus  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  John  S. 
till  would  remove  from  the  old  curriculum 
of  university  study^  or  shut  up  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  sections  of  cul- 
ture most  valuable  to  the  race,  which  have 
hitherto  evoked  its  noblest  powers,  and 
proved  their  value  by  their  fruits,  because 
to  themselves  they  are  of  little  worth,  and 
possess  but  a  slight  significance.  Such  re- 
formers, like  all  iconoclasts,  betray  a  cer- 
tain rudeness  towards  unfamiliar  phases  of 
knowledge  and  of  human  interest,  not  far 
removed  from  that  conceit  which  vaunts  its 
little  light,  though  it  be  but  "  the  twinkling 
of  a  taper/'  as  the  most  important  light  for 
future  ages. 

To  possess  a  soul  at  once  intense  and 
many-sided,  free  in  thought,  fiexile  in  sym- 
pathy, yet  energetic  in  action ;  ready  to 
receive  and  to  retain  new  impressions,  yet 
swift  in  its  executive  function  which  carries 
these  into  practice ;  willing  to  see  as  many 
sides  of  every  question  as  the  question  pos- 
sesses for  finite  minds,  yet  not  paralysed  by 
the  multitude  of  competing  views,  and  not 
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indifferent  to  a  decision  because  a  fragment 
of  truth  may  lie  in  every  one  of  these ;  not 
languid  in  action  from  the  width  of  the  in- 
tellectual prospect  it  surveys — such  is  the 
ideal  of  an  educated  life.  It  involves  the 
possession  of  the  amplest  knowledge  that 
is  possible  in  alliance  with  the  largest  feel- 
ing, the  widest  range  of  sympathy  in  al- 
liance with  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic 
action;  —  every  healthy  human  tendency 
finding  free  scope  for  its  exercise,  every 
desire  that  is  legitimate  finding  satisfaction, 
every  one  that  is  illegitimate  being  con- 
trolled, the  defective  called  forth  into  pow- 
er, those  in  excess  restrained ; — in  other 
words,  the  highest  human  culture  is  ike 
greatest  possible  hecdth  of  the  vrhdle  man. 
All  our  powerai  must  be  braced  by  exercise, 
if  they  are  to  be  healthy;  while  the  ac- 
tivity of  each  power  is  at  once  a  stimulus 
and  a  cheek  to  the  rest  From  the  very 
constitution  of  human  nature,  each  power 
must  be  curbed  to  make  room  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  others ;  and  selMenial,  instead 
of  being  a  special  duty  to  be  exercised 
towards  a  special  portion  of  our  nature  un- 
der a  religious  sanction,  is  a  universal  neces- 
sity of  our  human  life,  if  we  are  to  approach 
towards  the  ideal  of  health.  Health  is 
maintained  only  through  the  control  of  each 
of  our  powers  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the 
rest.  A  curb  must  be  laid  upon  certain 
appetites,  if  a  human  being  is  to  be  even 
a  healthy  animal.  Restraint  must  be  laid 
upon  his  animal  nature  if  he  is  to  be  a 
healthy  human  being,  and  his  intelligent 
nature  unstarved.  But  he  must  deny  him- 
self the  exclusive  pursuit  of  kno>fledge,  as 
much  as  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  mere 
physical  perfection.  He  must  check  the 
outflow  of  his  feelings  by  his  reason ;  his 
moral  perfection  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  culture  of  his  imagination ;  his  religious 
aspirations  must  have  free  course  to  ascend 
above  the  horizon  of  the  present,  and  to 
start  their  hymn  of  praise  as  they  ascend, 
but  they  must  rise  in  union  with  his  reason, 
and  in  harmony  with  his  understanding. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  to  turn  to  one  part 
of  his  nature  for  guidance  in  the  education 
of  another ;  but  he  is  to  allow  no  part  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  another,  and 
that  involves  self-restraint  in  the  culture  of 
alL  Thus  our  doctrine  is  opposed  to  all 
the  unbridled  individualism  of  modern  cul- 
ture. It  opposes  all  forms  of  anarchic  lib- 
erty in  the  prosecution  of  a  special  end,  on 
the  plea  that  such  is  the  one  thing  needful 
for  man,  as  much  as  it  opposes  a  general 
torpor  or  lazy  acquiescence  in  one  set  of 
ideas  or  one  system  of  thought.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  religious  culture  is  but  a 


part  (though  by  far  the  highest  part)  of 
this  universal  completeness  which  is  the 
ideal  of  man's  destiny.  We  assume  it  as 
an  axiom  which  no  thoughtful  man  can 
gainsay,  that  exclusive  absorption  in  reli- 
gious enterprise,  or  devotion  to  religious 
thought  and  contemplation,  is  not  the  ab- 
solute end  of  a  human  being's  existence. 
It  is  in  these  things  that  our  human  nature 
culminates.  In  these  it  finds  its  richest 
bloom  and  fruit.  Within  the  area,  so  to 
speak,  of  religion,  we  find  the  sphere  for 
the  highest  exercise  of  our  highest  faculties. 
But  if  the  call  to  be  devout  were  a  call  to 
subordinate  the  whole  nature  to  the  reli- 
gious faculty,  to  secure  fof  that  not  only  a 
dominant  and  regulative,  but  an  exclusive 
authority  over  us,  then,  in  consistency,  the 
sooner  we  adopted  the  rules  of  asceticism 
the  better,  and  that  unlovely  ideal  of  the 
mediaeval  church  were  made  real  on  our 
modem  earth  the  better.  We  may  not 
confound  the  perfection  of  our  religious 
being  with  the  perfection  of  our  whole  na- 
ture. Many  a  man  is  tolerably  well  dis- 
ciplined as  a  religious  being,  who  is  sig- 
nally defective  as  a  thinker,  as  a  student 
of  nature,  and  of  humanity,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.  His  mind  may  never  be 
permitted  to  receive  the  genial  influences 
of  Nature,  or,  it  may  be  so  cabined  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  path  of  some  ouiri 
experience  that  it  may  shrink  sensitively 
from  exposure  to  the  bracing  air  of  the 
world  of  thought.  His  feelings  may  be 
austere,  his  sympathies  with  his  follow-men 
soured  and  contorted,  his  very  patriotism 
twisted,  all  through  his  exclusive  absorp- 
tion in  what  he  deems  religious  culture. 
But  ultimately  his  religion  itself  will  sufler. 
It  will  pay  the  penalty  of  its  own  ambition. 
Desirous  to  absorb  the  whole  nature,  it  may 
ultimately  lose  its  rightful  hold  of  a  part 
And  even  spiritual  progress  may  be  pursued 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  take  all  grace  and 
loveliness  out  of  it,  and  turn  it  into  the 
grim  and  forbidding  image  of  a  supersti- 
tion. Nay,  it  is  possible,  in  an  unhealthy 
and  overstrained  sanctimony  which  is  not 
religion,  to  neglect  the  common  duties  of 
life,  on  the  plea  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
soul  are  engrossed  with  devotion.  In  all 
ages,  the  merely  "religious  world"  has 
tended  to  narrowness,  by  contracting  tho 
basis  fi'om  which  devotion  springs.  "Mere 
spirituality,"  says  one  of  our  most  thought- 
ful writers,  "  seems  to  exhaust  the  soil  that 
rears  it,  so  that  Christianity  must  always 
gain  much  from  extraneous  sources."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  culture  which  ignores 
religion, — which  is  so  devoted  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  other  powers  that  the  reli- 
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gious  instincts  lie  untoiiched,-*-i8  equally 
biassed,  defective,  and  narrow.  The  apos- 
tles of  such  a  culture  forget  that  our  powers 
must  culminate  in  worship,  ere  they  bear 
their  noblest  fruits  Wordsworth  used  to 
say  that  the*  man  who  despised  anything  in 
Nature  had  "  faculties  wiUiin  which  he  had 
never  used."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
those  who  omit  the  faculty  of  worship  from 
their  inventory  of  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
The  speculative  thinker,  the  poet,  the  artist, 
or  student  of  science,  who  are  so  absorbed 
in  their  special  pursuit  that  they  do  not 
allow  the  religious  instinct  to  assert  itself, 
or  do  not  give  it  free  scope  for  its  vilest 
development,  are  to  that  extent  defective  as 
men,  however  perfect  as  thinkers,  poets, 
artists,  or  men  of  science  they  may  be. 
They  practically  allow  a  portion  of  their 
wondrous  nature  (and  that  the  noblest)  to 
lie  unused  within  them;  and  a  singular 
nemesis  attends  the  n^lect  The  very 
.  fiiculty  in  course  of  time  vanishes.  The  re- 
pressed instinct  ceases  to  assert  itself. 
They  become  accustomed  to  the  want,  and 
can  dispense  with  the  action  of  the  faculty, 
and  ultimately  they  may  traduce  their  very 
nature,  by  denying  the  exist^ioe  of  that  to 
which  they  were  at  first  indiffer^t,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  they  found  irksome,  and  finally 
ignored.  We  may  thus  explain  the  attitude 
assumed  by  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
modem  science  towards  religion.  They 
have  been  so  absorbed  with  the  study  of 
nature,  so  engrossed  with  the  scientific  pas- 
sion, that  they  have  quietly  ignored  the 
grander  sphere  of  rdigious  feeling.  Those 
instincts  which  would  naturally  have  asserted 
themselves,  and  ascended  in  worship,  have 
been  compressed  under  the  force  of  a  scien- 
tific bias.  They  have  gradually  collapsed, 
and,  long  neglected,  they  have  finally  ceased 
to  make  any  appeal,  being  crushed  out  by 
mere  disuse  and  neglect.  We  may  place  in 
the  same  category  those  very  biassed  advo- 
cates of  logical  culture,  whose  ideal  consists 
in  the  character  which  Wordsworth  happily 
satirized,  as 

^*  A  reasoning  self-sufficient  thing, 
An  iutellectnal  all-in-aO.^' 

The  merely  knowing  man  is  in  reality  an 
/^  uneducated  man,  because  he  is  so  exclusive- 
ly knowing.  He  cannot  fkil  to  be  so ;  as  he 
ignores  those  feelings  which  either  underlie 
or  are  intertwined  with  all  our  knowledge, 
and,  in  so  doings  he  not  only  mutilates  his 
nature  as  a  whole,  but  attenuates  his  very 
intellect.  No  purely  intellectual  conclusion 
is  ever  reached,  or,  if  reached,  is  of  much 
value,  without  the  co-operation  of  those  in- 
stincts and  emotions  which  intertwine  their 


roots  with  all  our  knowledge.  Thus  the 
logical  mind,  always  clear  and  exact,  but 
sharpened  to  a  thin  point,  may  tunnel  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  problems,  but  it  works 
like  the  mole  underground,  it  lacks  Vision 
in  lacking  heart,  which  is  often  the  very  eye 
to  knowledge.  And  so  those  systems  of 
the  universe  built  up  by  the  logical  mind 
alone,  present  us  wfth  the  mere  skeleton  or 
framework  of  knowledge.  They  are  not 
clothed  with  muscle  and  flesh,  or  animated 
with  the  warm  blood  of  our  humanity; 
while  the  cloistered  students  who  elaborate 
them,  cut  off  from  the  complex  and  many- 
coloured  streams  of  human  feeling,  are 
generally  as  imperfect  men  as  their  sys- 
tems are  defective  structures. 

But,  to  return  to  the  relation  in  which 
religious  culture  stands  to  human  perfec- 
tion, it  is  true  that  instead  of  regarding 
the  religious  as  one  of  the  several  faculties 
which  we  must  cultivate  in  order  to  be  per- 
fect men,  we  may  broaden  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  religion,*'  and  include  within  it 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  individual  life, 
as  it  is  re-hmmd  to  God,  in  obedience  to 
the  precept^  "  Be  ye  perfect."  It  is  a  fkir 
question  whether  this  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  not  at  once  a  more  accu- 
rate interpretation  of  it,  and  a  better  safe- 
guard both  for  religion  and  for  culture.  Re- 
ligious culture  would  thus  be  the  culture  of 
the  whole  powers  of  man's  nature  in  their 
upward  tendency.-  It  would  describe  the 
uprise  of  the  several  powers — their  homa^ 
in  the  course  of  their  education  into  life  nnd 
pou^r.  But  in  either  case  we  must  guard 
against  identifying  a  narrow  range  of  special 
thought  and  feding  which  we  choose  to  call 
"  religion,"  with  the  true  destination  of  man, 
the  end  which  all  men  ought  exclusively  to 
aim  at. 

In  advocating  this  many-sided  culture,  we 
do  not  forget  that  the  majority  of  men  must 
limit  themselves  to  a  very  narrow  sphere 
of  effort,  and  that  the  perfection  to  which 
they  attain  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  par- 
tial in  the  present  ^ife.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  invalidate  the  general  axiom  that 
the  grand  aim  of  etery  life,  fettered  as  it 
may  be  by  circumstance,  should  be  to  ex- 
pand to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  which  it 
is  capable.  That  remains  its  ideal,  how- 
ever mudi  its  realization  is  hindered  by  the 
accidents  of  its  present  lot.  And  the  injury 
tli&t  would  otherwise  accrue  to  one  who  is 
meanwhile  "in  narrowest  working  shut," 
may  be  indefinitely  lessened,  if  he  admits 
that  his  nature  ought  to  be  trained  to  the 
very  highest  energy  and  harmony  of  which 
it  is  capable ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  acquiesce 
in  bland  contentment  or  dull  apathy  with 
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the  limits  of  inevitable  fate.  It  is  the  re- 
cognition of  the  ideal,  we  might  almost  say 
its  worship,  that  is  the  grand  condition  of 
progress  and  of  expansion  in  this  life ;  and 
by  analogy  we  infer  that  it  is  also  the  con- 
dition of  our  growth  hereafter.  Now,  it  is 
said  by  some,  "  we  postpone  our  culture  in 
this  world,  because  there  are  gigantic  prac- 
tical evils  around  us ;  "^e  need  to  meet  ^id 
counteract  these  evils,  thinking  of  other 
things  than  of  self-improv^nent  lliere 
will  be  leisure  for  that  in  another  world.'' 
We  answer  by  a  question :  "  What,  on 
this  principle,  becomes  of  the  law  of  habit  ? 
Does  not  that  law  act  with  such  inexorable 
force,  that  the  man  who  neglects  the  pres- 
ent culture  of  powers,  which  he  might  have 
nourished  into  strength,  will  find  'Hhat  from 
him  who  hath  not,  shall  there  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath"?  Experience 
shows  how  difficult  and  rare  it  is  ror  those 
who  have  passed  a  certain  period  of  life 
without  becoming,  for  example,  catholic  in 
sympathy,  ever  to  attain  to  true  catholicity. 
As  there  is  a  tide  in  the  beliefs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  &ith, 
so  there  is  a  tide  among  their  sympathies 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  cul- 
ture; omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  the  life 
may  be  among  quicksands,  and  may  end 
in  confusion  and  wreck.  The  law  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  habit  operates  with  irre- 
sistible force  on  human  nature  as  at  present 
constituted ;  and  we  ask  on  what  principle 
it  can  cease  to  cerate,  or  be  superseded, 
while  human  nature  survives  in  its  integ- 
rity i  On  what  grounds  should  a  man  who 
voluntarily  cuts  himself  off  from  ennobling 
culture  now,  expect  not  to  suffer  for  it  by 
being  proportionally  incomplete  hereafter  ? 
He  will  doubtless  be  greater  than  his  fel- 
lows in  the  special  sphere  he  has  entered, 
and  in  which  he  has,  it  may  be  at  much 
personal  cost  and  sacrifice,  chosen  to  re- 
main. But  on  that  very  account  the  rest 
of  his  nature  will  suffer  loss.  His  mere 
intensity  in  the  fecial  line  in  which  he  has 
laboured,  howcrver  high,  religious,  or  sac- 
rificial it  may  have  been, — though  it  may 
compensate  to  his  own  mind  for  lack  of 
sympathy  in  other  direcUons^— will  never 
give  rise  to  these  sympathies  in  a  future 
state.  He  must  recognise  and  pursue  the 
ideal  now,  or  he  must  reckcoi  upon  inevi- 
table one-sidedness  hereafter.  We  do  not 
forget,  as  we  have  said,  that  a  vast  number 
of  men  roust  be  contented  to  go  on  in  the 
tread-mill  round  of  industrial  production. 
They  are  doomed  to  toil  at  a  handicraft,  or 
to  concentrate  their  powers  on  the  mechani- 
cal processes  of  trade.  Yet  they  may  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  fixed  routine  of  daily 


work,  and  in  imagination  see  the  fairer  ideal 
hanging  over  ikem^  as  it  were,  radiant  in 
the  dear  blue  of  heaven.  Hiey  may  also 
derive  inspiration  and  energy  in  their  toil, 
from  the  contemplation  of  culture  as  yet 
unreached,  but  not  despaired  of.  Looked 
upon  as  a  possibility  of  the  future,  it  tends 
to  elevate  present  labour,  to  ennoble  what 
would  otherwise  be  drudgery,  and  to  re- 
deem the  meanest  terrestrial  work  from 
degradation. 

Three  results  seem  to  follow  from  the 
admission  of  what  we  have  advanced.  One 
of  these  is  a  large-minded  Catholicity.  Tliis 
arises  directly  and  inevitably.  No  man  may 
scorn  another's  pathway  to  perfection,  bow- 
ever  different  from  his  own,  if  it  be  reaHy 
a  path  towards  that  goal.  As  the  original 
balance  of  the  powers  is  different  in  each 
man's  life,  so  the  course  of  his  culture  must 
vary  ;  the  order  in  which  his  powers  awake 
to  action  will  vary,  and  the  harmony  that 
results  will  vary  also.  As  every  class  in 
society  has  something  to  gain  from  contact 
with  every  other  class,  as  from  each  stratum 
in  the  great  social  fabric  sympathetic  move- 
ments may  pass  and  repass  endlessly,  so 
the  most  cultivated  man  in  one  deparUnent 
may  learn  how  best  to  advance,  by  study- 
ing the  course  which  other  men  are  pursu- 
ing ;  and  all  may  learn  how  richly  varied 
a  treasure-house  our  human  nature  is,  how 
manifold  are  the  pathways  of  its  progress, 
and  how  endless  are  t^e  lights  of  knowledge 
which  all  guide  to  one  end.  One  of  the 
most  direct  and  evident  inferences  from  the 
varieties  of  human  nature  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  progress,  is  the  value  of  an 
eclectic  spirit,  and  of  sympathies  that  are 
truly  and  inexhaustibly  catholic. 

A  second  result  of  the  recognition  of  the 
ideal,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is,  that  sdf- 
satis&ction,  indolent  conceit  of  attainment 
(that  worst  foe  of  progress),  becomes  im- 
possible. Every  one  who  feels  that  a  per- 
fect ideal  overhangs  his  actual  performances 
will  retain  a  sense  of  insufficiency.  Ev^ 
craving  a  deeper  insight  and  a  lai^er  wis- 
dom, ever  aspiring  towards  new  attain- 
ments,  and  on  the  outlook  for  fresh  know- 
ledge from  every  quarter,  he  will  show  a 
proportionate  humility  and  candour  towards 
new  truth.  No  ccmclusion  that  has  been 
reached  as  the  result  of  honest  search  by 
other  men  will  be  despised,  and  none  that 
he  has  gained  will  be  dogmatically  assumed 
to  be  final.  There  may  be  confidence  in 
what  has  been  reached,  in  alliance  with  that 
grander  Socratic  feeling,  '<  All  that  I  know 
is  that  I  know  nothing."  We  may  have 
learned  that  **  best  of  all  philosophical  les- 
sons, we  know  in  part,"  without  ignoring 
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the  value  and  the  validity  of  what  we 
know.  We  may  repose  in  the  light  we 
have,  while  we  seek  its  increase,  and  sensi- 
tively shrink  from  that  intellectual  vanity, 
.  which  deems  its  little  light  the  centre  of  all 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Thus  culture,  while  difiusing  intellectual 
calm,  always  induces  a  slight  intellectual 
restlessness.  As  it  is  a  movement  towards 
a  result  which  can  never  be  wholly  reached 
— ra  constant  process  of  htcoming,  of  which 
the  issues  are  most  dimly  seen, — the  very 
stimulus  it  receives  from  the  unattiuned 
breeds  humility  in  the  pursuer.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  manifoldness,  and  to  the 
number  of  forces  that  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce it,  with  the  unforeseen  issues  that  arise 
ocit  of  it,  there  is  a  loss  of  intellectual  se- 
renity, and  therefore  of  the  self-satisfaction 
which  accompanies  a  clearly  defined  mental 
horizon.  Self-complacency  is  impossible  to 
one  the  possibilities  of  whose  nature  are 
infinite.  The  pride  of  attainment,  however 
frequently  it  exists,  is  philosophically  inad- 
missible in  one  who  recognises  the  doctrine 
we  now  teach. 

Another  result  oi  equal  value  is  that  the 
harmonies  in  search  of  which  some  of  the 
ablest  minds  have  toiled  so  earnestly, — har- 
monies between  reason  and  faith,  between  the 
spheres  of  knowledge  and  of  feeling,  between 
science  and  religion,  emerge  naturally,  and 
without  a  struggle.  If  we  recognise  Uie  fact 
that  all  our  human  powers  are  in  their  own 
place  lights  and  guides,  that  all  co-operate 
to  one  end  (inasmuch  as  human  nature  is  a 
unity), — and  that  our  perfection  consists  in 
the  harmony  of  all  and  the  suppression  of 
none, — then  the  very  possibility  of  a  col- 
lision between  faith  and  reason  is  prevented. 
If  we  have  a  &culty  of  reason,  and  also  an 
instinct  of  trust  which  outsoars  the  methods 
of  the  reason,  and  which  carries  us  into 
regions  where  the  understanding  does  not 
follow,— except  to  put  into  shape  and  form 
the  conclusions  which  that  instinct  reaches, 
— there  can  be  no  final  antagonism  between 
such  portions  of  our  nature.  Every  feculty 
or  instinct  leaves  scope  for  the  simultaneous 
action  of  every  other  tendency.  Moreover, 
it  Js  evident  that  in  no  inquiry  can  we  ^n- 
j^oy  only  one  portion  of  our  complex  na- 
ture; least  of  all,  when  our  study  is  directed 
to  a  revelation  which  addresses  the  whole 
nature.  We  may  not  at  one  stage  of  our 
inquiry  make  use  of  reason  alone,  and  at 
another  fall  back  on  faith  exclusively ;  any 
more  than  we  may  propose  to  solve  all  the 
problems  toudiing  the  history  of  the  human 
soul  by  rational  analysis  alone;  or  to  elabo- 
rate the  canons  of  criticism  by  a  succession 
of  acts  of  faith,  or  by  the  mere  juxtaposition 


of  sentaices,  wrenched  from  their  context, 
and  taken  at  random  from  a  long  series  of 
historical  books.  But  equally,  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  inquiry,  we  find  we  must  com- 
bine the  action  oi  our  several  powers,  so  far 
as  t^at  is  possible,  and  exert  the  entire  force 
of  our  being.  The  isolation  of  one  portion 
of  our  nature  from  the  rest  produces  im- 
mediate disease,  while  the  dismemberment 
of  our  nature  would  be  its  death.  Thus, 
to  arrest  by  some  intellectual  ligature  the 
free  circulation  of  the  moral  life,  or  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  heart  in  its  up- 
rise towards  God,  would  be  as  great  an  evil 
in  the  interest  of  Philosophy,  as  to  cramp 
by  some  religious  fetter  the  keen  sweep  of 
our  rational  faculty  would  be  a  mistake  in 
the  interest  of  Religion.  To  be  the  parti- 
san of  the  higher  portion  of  our  nature  is 
as  foolish  a  procedure,  as  to  be  the  hired 
and  biassed  advocate  of  the  lower ;  and  all 
such  exclusiveness  brings  with  it,  soon  or 
late,  the  penalty  of  anarchy  within,  a  tu- 
mult of  the  powers  more  or  less  conscious. 
It  has  the  brand  of  imperfection  stamped 
upon  it  at  the  first,  but  in  addition  it  works 
to  its  own  destruction,  llius  the  command 
to  give  unto  reason  the  things  which  are 
reason's,  and  unto  &ith  the  things  which 
are  faith's,  is  anticipated  as  we  study  our 
human  nature  with  a  view  to  the  harmony 
of  a  perfect  life.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
faculty  of  reason,  and  of  the  instinct  of 
faith.  We  are  compelled  to  honour  both. 
We  find  we  have  not  to  stint  our  reason 
in  deference  to  faith,  or  to  withhold  our 
faith  when  reason  is  dumb,  but  that  both, 
acting  simultaneously,  work  in  concord,  and 
to  a  commcoi  end. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  put,  Can 
any  one  realize  this  &ir  ideal  ?  It  Is  easy 
to  issue  the  abstract  precept,  "  Be  perfect," 
—cultivate  your  nature  till  it  is  perfect. 
CJan  any  one  approadi  even  to  within  dis- 
tant range  of  that  perfection?  Has  not 
the  pursuit  been  always  destined  to  dis- 
appointment^ and  does  not  the  heavenly 
precept,  when  tested  by  actual  practice, 
seem  issued  in  a  sublime  irony  to  man? 
as  most  of  the  answers  to  our  philosophi- 
cal problems  seem  little  more  than  the 
echoes  of  the  questions  proposed ;  or,  as 
Carlyle  says  of  Hope, 

'*  What  is  Hope  ?  a  smiling  rainbow, 
Children  follow  through  the  wet; 
^Tis  not  here,  still  yonder  I  yjonderl 
Neyer  urobio  found  it  yet." 

Is  not  the  same  true  of  this  Ideal,  held 
up,  like  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  be&re  human 
lips?  Are  there  not  gigantic  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  its  realization,  inevitable  bias, 
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incurable  one-sldedness,  faults  of  mental 
balance  irremovable  by  culture?  Nay/ is 
it  not  better  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
individual  should  last^  and  the  race^  com- 
posed of  many  individuals,  attain  to  that 
which  no  one  man  can  reach  1  And  is  it 
not  true  that  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  any  one  aspires  afber  this  all- 
sidedness,  he  falls  short  in  details, — that  he 
loses  the  perfection  of  the  parts,  in  aiming 
at  the  perfection  of  the  whole  1  Does  not 
univei*sal  culture  lose  in  intensity  what  it 
gains  in  breadth,  and  while  it  widens  the 
horizon  of  the  mind,  enervate  and  dim  its 
sight  1  Finally,  may  not  the  cultured  con- 
templation of  many  sides  of  a  problem— 
especially  if  it  concerns  human  duty— re- 
lax the  sinews  of  moral  eifort, ,  emasculate 
the  man,  and  result  in  dilettaatism  *? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  objections 
are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  is  true 
that  no  man  has  ever  attained  to  the  abso- 
lute ideal ;  but  that  is  only  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  all  are  incomplete,  that  no  one 
has  exhibited  the  perfect  harmony  of  a  per- 
fect life.  It  is  also  true,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  the  perfection  of  human  achieve- 
ment is  only  possible  through  a  division  of 
labour,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  excel- 
lence to  which  a  man  attains  in  one  depart- 
ment is  his  inevitable  deficiency  in  another. 
With  the  individual  and  with  the  nation 
alike,  the  flow  of  the  tide  on  one  shore  in- 
volves its  ebb  from  another,  the  rise  of  the 
pendulum  on  one  arc  implies  that  it  has 
descended  the  other.  And  it  is  a  problem 
whether  this  oscillation  will  ever  end,  wheth- 
er one  nation  can  ever  unite  in  its  national 
life,  as  at  a  common  focus,  the  grander  char- 
acteristics of  all  its  predecessors,  just  as  it 
is  a  question  whether  an  individual  will  ever 
arise  with  an  individuality  so  great  as  to  be 
absolutely  cosmopolitan,  and  who  wUl  there- 
fore comprehend  the  scattered  excellencies 
of  his  fellows  blent  in  harmonious  union. 
It  is  not  likely,  though  we  x^annot  say  it  is 
impossible.  The  analogy  of  the  past  is 
against  it,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
embrace  it.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  man  of  thought 
will  be  lamed  for  action  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  widened  for  contemplation,  and 
that  the  man  of  practice  will  be  narrowed 
in  thought  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  ani- 
mated in  action.  The  temperaments  rhcn 
inherit  may  condition  the  types  of  charac- 
ter and  culture  which  they  realize ;  and  it 
may  be  as  impossible  for  the  individual  to 
choose  his  own  type,  or  to  regulate  it  when 
chosen,  as  it  is  for  him  to  alter  the  form  of 
his  count^mnce  or  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  sta-' 
ture.    It  may  be  that  in  some  natures  the 


strength  of  one  faculty  implies  the  weakness 
of  another.  But  we  may  remember  that  in 
one  historic  Life  all  the  diverse  tendencies  of 
human  nature  were  brought  into  perfect 
focus,  and  held  in  divine  repose,  and  that  in 
that  unique  Ideal  Life  we  find  the  harmony 
of  opposite  or  usually  antithetic  powers. 
The  realization  of  the  ideal  in  that  ''  Life 
which  is  the  light  of  men,"  is  a  historical 
witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  attainable,  and  a  ground  of  hope  fen* 
man.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  Divine 
was  inwrought  within  that  Nature  as  it  is 
not  within  ours.  None  tJ^  less  is  that  Life 
the  pattern  for  humanity.  The  very  law  of 
the  Christian  life  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
image  that  was  in  Christ.  If  we  add  to  it 
the  prospects  of  a  state  of  being  in  which 
humanity  may  expand  on  all  sides  beyond 
the  boundaries  which  no^¥  hem  it  in,  the 
precept  which  ordains  perfection  becomes 
intelligible.  If  we  superadd  to  the  present 
in  which  we  both  know,  feel,  and  act  in  part^ 
that  future  in  which  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known,  and  feel  and  act  with  unimpeded 
powers,  we  may  see  how  our  approach 
toward  the  ideal  may  then  be  incalculably 
quickened.  Let  us  admit  that  no  man  is 
able  in  this  life  to  reach  that  ideal  harmony 
to  which  the  laws  of  culture  point,  none  the 
less  is  that  the  end  of  his  existence ;  and  he 
may  start  on  his  sublime  journey  ever  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  that  which  he  can  never 
wholly  reach.  While  he  lives  on  this 
planet  he  is  surrounded  by  most  imperfect 
educational  influences.  He  inherits  a  cer- 
tain bias  from  his  ancestors.  He  carries  it 
in  his  bloody  and  develops  it  in  many  forms. 
He  acquires  another  bias  towards  special 
lines  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action.  He 
contracts  it  by  contagion  in  subtlest  ways 
from  all  with  whom  he  associates.  Certain 
prejudices,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  are 
inextricably  bound  up  witii  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  while  hindrances  lie 
across  his  path  in  the  very  realms  of  culture 
into  which  he  enters.  In  part,  man  shapes 
his  own  ideal.  Humanity  shapes  for  him 
the  other  part.  The  best  that  he  can  there- 
fore hope  to  reach  is  an  approximation  to 
that  which  for  ever  eludes  his  grasp.  He 
even  ascends  to  heights  which  he  finds  be  is 
incompetent  to  keep.  He  breathes  for  a 
time  a  serener  and  less  troubled  air,  and  is 
blessed  by  some  gleaming  prospect  from  tho 
mountain  summit;  but  he  must  soon  de- 
scend again  to  the  more  prosaic  valley,  per- 
haps to  toil  in  some  vineyard  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  very  definition  of  his  diief 
end  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  constant  process  o^ 
becoming^  rather  than  an  act  of  realization. 
It  is  a  movement,  now  swlfl  and  now  tardy. 
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towards  a  goal  whidi  ever  shifts  and  recedea 
as  his  culture  rises.  Always  about  to  be,  it 
never  fully  is.  The  ideal  grows  as  he 
grows,  advancing  towards  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  perfect.  The  very  power 
of  intellectual  vision  which  enables  him  to 
discern  in  the  distance  that  bright  vision  of 
the  perfect,  reveals  at  the  same  instant  his 
own  defects,  and  he  feels  from  what  a  sol- 
emn depth  of  human  experience  the  poet 
Wordsvrorth  spoke  when  he  wrote  of  tnose 

^*  Fallings  from  ns,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  8  creature 
Moving  alK>Qt  in  worlds  no^  realised, 
High  inetiocts  before  which  our  mortAl  na* 

ture 
Doth. tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised.*' 

'But  if  we  admit  the  ultimate  necessity  of 
cnltivating  all  our  powers  in  obedience  to 
the  precept  *'  Be  ye  perfect,"  how,  it  may 
be  asketd,  are  we  to  know  what  our  imme- 
diate dmty  is,  with  a  view  to  that  perfection  ? 
What  particular  powers  ought  we  to  culti- 
vate at  a  given  time  to  secure  a  special  end  ? 
Since  all  the  powers  cannot  be  trained 
together,  k  there  no  risk  of  arbitrary  selec- 
tion in  the  choice  of  one  for  culture  at  a 
particular  period  ?  Nay,  is  there  no  risk 
that  the  inveatory  which  we  make  of  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  human  nature  may 
DO  as  incomplete  as  our  own  idiosyncrasy  ? 
Mmifestly  we  tnay  become  the  victims  of  a 
very  faulty  ideal,  and  may  carry  on  the 
education  of  our  natures  along  some  beaten 
track  of  mere  individualism,  mistaking  it 
for  what  is  broader  and  freer.  We  may 
never  traverse  the  wide  areas  of  existing 
knowledge,  feeling,  and  action,  just  as  we 
may  obstinately  take  ^*  the  rustic  murmur  of 
onr  burg  for  that  great  wave  that  circles 
roiuid  the  world."  Hence  the  need  of  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  what  our  fellowmen 
are  doing  around  us,  of  the  pathways  they 
are  traversing,  of  the  inheritances  on  which 
they  have  entered,  or  the  regions  they  are 
exploring.  We  may  say  of  culture,  as  Ten- 
Djaon  says  of  freedom,  let  it 

"  broaden  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

We  must  be  guided  by  our  predecessors, 
wliile  we  are  not  their  slaves.  We  enter 
into  their  labours,  while  we  cannot  rest  in 
any  of  them.  But  we  arc  in  no  case  left  to 
the  working  of  mere  caprice  in  the  choice 
of  a  special  pathway  of  culture  at  a  special 
time.  Our  great  guiding  instincts  decide 
these  pathways  for  ns.  The  balance  of  our 
powers  being,  as  we  have  said,  originally 
different  in  each  man,  and  the  subsequent 
training  of  the  faculties  being  very  diverse 


from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligfnt  life,  we 
find  that  long  before  we  reaok  a  time  at 
which  we  must  decide  what  track  we  shall 
mainly  pursue,  it  is  already  marked  out  for 
us  by  the  working  of  these  instiucta  them- 
selvea  That  we  may  often  begin  and  con- 
tinue to  educate  ourselves  amiss,  we  must 
accept  as  more  or  leas  inevitable.  We  may 
end  with  being  to  some  extent  unsymme* 
trical,  because  we  began  with  an  uncon- 
scious mental  twist  which  we  inherited*  But 
it  is  the  function  of  culture  to  rectify  the 
bias,  to  redress  the  inequality,  and  to  read* 
just  the  balance  of  the  |)0wera,  so  far  aa 
that  is  possible.  One  thing  no  man  is  at 
liberty  to  do, — to  yield  hopelessly  to  the 
difQculties  of  his  position,  and  acquiesce 
in  his  inevitable  fate  to  remain  the  victim  of 
a  bias.  We  magnify  the  virtue  of  the  chase, 
even  though  the  pursuit  is  not  always  re- 
warded with  immediate  success.  It  is  the 
condition  of  future  attainment,  and  is  nobler 
even  without  the  attainment,  than  is  the 
attainment  without  the  chase.  He  who 
gives  up  the  pursuit  not  only  succumbs 
Ignobly  to  defeat,  but  that  defeat  becomes 
more  real  and  appalling  as  he  continues  to 
succumb.  His  eye,  that  once  discerned  it, 
now  becomes  blind  to  the  real  destination  of 
man  and  the  grand  end  of  his  existence ;  and 
he  becomes  perhaps  the  slave  of  some  pro- 
fession or  trade  or  handicraft,  solacing  him« 
self,  after  the  ignominv  seems  past,  by  the 
more  obvious  practical  utilities  of  this  Ufa. 
If  space  allowed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
in  detail  how  fatal  to  the  highest  life  of  the 
individual  is  this  despair  of  culture,  and  of 
how  little  worth  is  any  material  benefit  he 
may  confer  upon  his  fellows  if  his  own  life 
has  withered,  and  its  growth  been  arrested 
at  the  root. 

There  is  a  wide  difierence  between  the 
preceding  doctrine  and  the  manifold  special 
schemes  which  have  been  devised  and  sub- 
mitted to  men  for  the  rectification  of  human 
life.  The  laws  of  culture  are  briefly  summed 
up  in  this,  ^^ Let  your  whole  nature  expand  to 
the  very  uttermost  0/ which  it  is  capable,  in  every 
possible  direction,  that  it  may  grow  into  a 
perfect  structure,  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth."  It  prescribes  no 
rules.  It  is  utterly  catholic,  cosmopolitan, 
and  inexhaustible ;  yet  it  is  precise,  defined, 
and  clear.  It  bids  us  "  forget  what  is  behind, 
and  reach  out  to  what  is  before  us,"  ^^  never- 
theless whereunto  we  have  already  attained," 
it  bids  us  *'  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind 
the  same  thing."  Now,  in  contrast  to  this 
severe  simplicity,  we  may  have  noted— -per- 
haps with  surprise — that  many  of  the  sagea 
who  have  taught  wisdom  to  past  centuries 
point  to  one  special  end,  the  attainment  of 
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wMoh  would  lead  mankind,  thej  say,  to  bless- 
edness.    Sangoine  tbat  thej  had  discovered 
some  scheme  by  which  to  rectify  the  disor- 
ganization of  man^s  life,  they  have  assumed 
the  office  of  guides,  and  have  said  to  others, 
"  Follow  us ;  act  thus,  and  you  will  be  bless- 
ed ;  take  this  road,  and  you  will  reach  the 
shrine."    Let  us  select  any  one  of  those 
schemes  devised  and  lauded  as  a  cure  for  the 
varied  ills  under  which  humanity  labours ; 
suppose  it  in  full  operation,  and  achieving 
those  results  which  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
teachers  could  desire, — ^would  the  result  be 
really  a  perfect  human  state,  or  one  approx- 
imately perfect  ?  Would  there  be  an  approach 
to  the  i^eal  of  human  nature  ?    We  venture 
to  affirm  that  even  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic man  who  had  sung  the  praises  of 
his  special  scheme,  would,  in  the  gradual 
workmg  out  of  his  idea,  pause,  and  wish 
that  some  new  expedient  might  be  added  to 
it     He  would  find  that  as  men  gradually 
adopted  his  suggestion,  it  appealed  but  to  a 
part  of  their  nature,  and  while  it  might 
quicken  that  part,  it  could  not  stand  alone — 
that  its  isolation  was  its  weakness.     He 
would  speedily  desire  to  supplement  or  un- 
derprop his  scheme  by  sundry  new  devices 
of  larger  import ;  and  whether  he  did  so  or 
not,  humanity  would  soon  overstep  the  limits 
prescribed  to  it  by  its  self-constituted  teacher. 
It  would   either  quietly   or  tumultuously 
break  down  the  barrier,  and  advance  on  its 
many-sided  career  to  a  destiny  beyond  its 
own  calculation  to  foresee.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  systems  of  Philosophy  are  end- 
lessly changing,  that  new  schools  of  Poetry 
and  Art  rise  and  fall  again.     It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  History  is  re-written  by 
new  annalists,  who  study  the  fossil  remains  of 
humanity  from  fresh  points  of  view ;  and  that 
Science  marches  ever   forward  with  unim- 
peded feet  on  the  pathways  of  discovery.  We 
might  add  that,  indirectly,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  social  and  political  schemes  are 
peipetually  oscillating,  and  that  commerce 
finds  endless  outlets  for  its  energy.     The 
great  tidal  waves  of  human  thought,  feeling, 
and  action  sweep  onwards  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ages,  and  a  different  deposit  is 
each  time  cast  forth  upon  the  shore,  to  be- 
come the  successive  strata,  each  with  its  own 
record  of  past  life,  which  some  future  inter- 
preter may  decipher  and  reveal. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  now  been  advan- 
ced, we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  cul- 
ture. There  are  two  tendencies  which  stand 
somewhat  sharply  contrasted  in  human  na- 
ture (but  which  are  not  so  distinctly  opposed 
as  Mr.  Arnold  asserts) — that,  viz.,  which 
goes  forth  towards  thought  and  contempla- 


tion, and  that  which  tends  to  work  and  action. 
To  these  two  tendencies  Mr.  Arnold  has 
given  the  names — open  themselves  to  criti- 
cism— of   Hellenism  and    Hebraism;    be- 
cause the  former,  or  the  tendency  to  thought 
and  contemplation — was  the  ideal  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks;  the  latter — the  tendency  to 
obedience  and  action — ^was  predominant  in 
the  Jewish  race,  and  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  law.    He  says  that "  the  force  which 
encourages  us  to  stand  stanch  and  fast  by  the 
rule  and  ground  we  have  is  Hebraism ;  and 
the  force  which  ^icourages  us  to  go  back 
upon  this  rule,  and  to  try  the  very  ground 
OB  which  we  appear  to  stand,  is  Hellenism, — 
a  turn  for  giving  our  consciousness  free  play, 
and  enlarging  its  range.''     '^Cutting  our 
being  into  two,  attributing  to  the  one  part 
the  dignity  of  dealing  wiw*  the  one  thing 
needfi]^  and  leaving  me  other  ^rt  to  take 
its  chance, — that  is  the  bane  of  Hebraism." 
'^  In  Hellenism  we  find  the  impulse  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man,  to  the  harmo- 
nizing all  parts  of  him,  perfecting  all,  leaving 
none  to  take  their  chance."    In  this  state- 
ment of  the  case  we  detect  a  very  decided 
Hellenic  bias.     In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  national  literature,  the  Hebrew  race 
gave  marked  proof  of  the  vigour  of  its 
thought.    It  did  not  traverse  so  wide  an  area 
as  did  the  contemporary  or  succeeding  schools 
in  Greece,  but  it  thought  as  profoundly  and 
as  effectively  within  its  narrow  region.    The 
scribes  and  seers  of  Palestine  did  not  sail  out 
over  the  distant  seas  of  knowledge  (as  the 
Jewish  iperchants  did  not  traffic  rnucm  with 
the  traders  of  the  East  or  West),  but  ih^ 
took  deeper  sea-soundings  within  the  limits 
to  which  they  were  oonnned.     Besides,  the 
Hebrew  race  was  working  out  an  experiment 
that  was  scarcely  consistent  with  vast  width 
of  thought  anc^  a  many-sided  national  culture. 
Its  scribes  were  not  enoyelopndists,  hecmm 
they  were  the  custodiers  of  a  special  theolo- 
gy, and  because  religious  worship  was  the 
centre  of  their  culture.     Turning  to  Greeoe, 
where  Mr.  Arnold  says  we  will  find  a  ten- 
dency to  the  perfecting  of  the  whole  man, 
"  leaving  no  part  to  take  its  chance,"  it  is 
not  historically  certain  that  religious  cul- 
ture, morality,  and  obedience  to  Taw,  were 
pursued  with  any  ardour  except  by  one  or 
two  of  the  most  exalted  spirits  of  antiquity. 
But  when  we  examine  the  great  systems  of 
thought  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
classic  land,  instead  of  finding  that  a  life  of 
contemplation  constitutes  the  Greek  idea], 
we  discover  that  the  whole  drift  of  Socrates's 
teaching  was  practical, — though  his  doctrine 
of  virtue  was  not ;  that  Plato's  ideal  (the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  the  consecration  of  the 
term)  was  not  a  speculative  one;  while  Aria- 
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totle's  moral  Bystem  is  from  first  to  last  a 
eulogy  of  the  practice  of  virtue.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  to  justify  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's phraseology.     It  signalizes  a  radical 
distinction  between  two  tendencies  of  our 
nature.     His  terms  Hellenism  and  Hebra- 
ism may  be  held  as  descriptive  of  the  two 
main  streams  of  human  effort,  as  these  tend 
respectively  to  thought  and^to  action.     It  is 
nndeniable  that  they  often  act  as  counter 
currents  in  the  sea  of  human  life,  producing 
storm ;  while  they  ought  ever  to  blend  and 
co-operate  to  one  result.    Mr.  Arnold  thinks 
that  a  predominance  of  Hebraism  now  me- 
naces our  English  national  life,  and  all  our 
modem  culture ;  and  he  would  correct  this 
by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Hellenic  element, 
— that  spirit  which  sits  apart  &om  practical 
questions,  and  lets  the  mind  and  consciousness 
play  around  the  problems  which  are  raised. 
*'  Now,  and  for  us,  it  is  time  to  Hellenize, 
and  to  praise  knowing;  for  we  have  Hebra- 
ized too  much,  and  have  over-valued  doing." 
We  heartily  respond  to  all  that  Mr,  Arnold 
so  powerfully  and  beautifully  teaches  as  to 
the  need  of  increased  light,  and  of  a  larger 
amount  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  our  time. 
But  we  may  ask  if  there  is  no  risk  of  our 
y    culture  degenerating,  and  losing  the  vigour 
of  its  tone  from  that  subtile  quietism  which 
steals  over  the  mind  that  is  always  contem- 
plating, and  hence  postponing  action.     And 
is  there  not  a  further  risk  of  missing  the 
very  light,  which  flows  only  in  the  wi^e  of 
action  ?    Let  vour  "  thought  and  oonscioas- 
ness  play  freely  around  the  problem,"  says 
Mr.  Arnold;  whatever  that  problem  may))e, 
of  graver  or  of  lighter  character.     If  thiabe 
but  a  summons  to  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion, and  freedom  from  all  bias  in  the  dis* 
cussion  of  the  problem,  if  it  be  merely  to  call 
to  exercise  a  just  and  rational  insight  into 
every  <]^uestion,  we  cordially  assent  to.it. 
But  it  IS  evident  that  Mr.  Arnold  would 
postpone  all  practical  action  till  thoroughly 
assured  of  the  wisdom,  not  only  of  the  result 
aimed  at,  but  also  of  all  the  steps  to  be  taken 
towards  that  end.     It  is  in  this  that  we  de- 
tect the  Hellenic  bia^    But  is  not  light 
frequently  denied  to  a  man  .or  to  a  nation 
till  they  begin  to  act  ?    Does  not  mental 
clearness  sometimes  follow  practical  action, 
and  not  precede  it  ?    Is  it  not  sometimes 
morally  fatal  to  postpotbe  an  actioti  till  all 
its  issues  are  intellectually  seen  7    And  in 
this  advice  tendered  to  mfodern  Englis^hmen, 
to  allow  their  thought  and  consciousness  to 
remain  in  a  lambent  state,  to  let  their  facul- 
ties play  around  all  problevis,  if  it  nally 
numns  anything  beyond  a  summons  to  clear- 
ness, to  thoughtfulness,  to  thoroughness,  and 
to  catholicity, — if  meant  as  a  check  to  out 
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British  love  of ''  roaliied  ideals,"  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Arnold  errs  through  his 
meditative  bias.  The  m^oe  play  of  conscious- 
ness upon  a  problem  that  concerns  duty  will 
not  solve  it,  unless  acticm  is  eontomplated  as 
a  sequel  to  thought.  Hellenic  contempla- 
tion, presenting  aU  the  possible  sides  of  each 
question,  and  weighing  them  in  delicate  in^ 
telleotual  balances,  may  directly  enfeeble  the 
will' and  enervate  the  practical  worker.  Mr> 
Arnold  would  recall  our  statesmen  from 
practical  reforms  to  the  meditative  state. 
He  counsels  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  of 
party,  not  only  to  care  less  about  mere  party 
(advice  most  oppoitone),  but  not  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  redress  of  evils  which 
they  feel  to  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
hour  to  them,  to  preserve  a  soul  at  leisure 
from  itself,  a  consoiousness  unobaeored  by 
the  mists  which  gather  round  and  cloud  all 
minds  restless  f&  action.  *'  Let  your  con 
soiousness  play  with  the  probl^n,"  he  says, 
'^  let  thought  stream  in  upon  it."  "  Good," 
reply  the  practical  reformers,  '^  we  have  done 
so,  we  have  studied  its  conditions,  we  have 
sought  its  sohition,  but  have  £oand  that  the 
problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by  thought 
alone.  The  mysteries  of  moral  action  do  not 
yield  up  their  secrets  of  light,  while  we 

^  Sit  apart  holding  no  ibrm  of  creed, 
Bat  contemplating  aU.' 

The  enigmas  of  the  spiritual  universe  do 
not  reveal  themselves  to  the  speculative  fa- 
culty roaming  in  search  of  them,  as  the  me- 
diaeval knights  wandered  in  search  of  the 
sangreal.  but  found  it  not.  And  while  we 
continue  to  meditate,  there  is  some  -  risk  of 
our  being  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.' " 

The  cdntrast  between  the  two  tendencies 
is  seen  in  its  sharpest  form  in  the  way  in 
which  they  would  respectively  deal  with  the 
practical  evils  which  menace  every  human 
life.  "  Sit  still,  and  profoundly  contemplate 
them,"  exclaims  the  meditative  sage  with 
the  Hellenic  spirit.  '^  Arise  and  abolish 
them,"  says  the  deeper  wisdom  of  the  He- 
brew nature.  ^^  Let  your  consciousness  play 
freely  around  the  problems,  lest  you  fall 
and  worship  the  fetish  of  some  practical  re- 
form," says  the  man  of  thought.  "  Get  thee 
forth  into  their  midst,  and  *  whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,' " 
says  the  nobler  law  of  Hebrew  action.  It 
seems  evident  that  to  continue  thinking  over 
problems  that  relate  to  action,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  act,  is  to  become  speedily  paralyzed. 
Our  faculties  of  thought  may  reftiae  to  play 
longer  Ground  the  problem,  lest  in  that  very 
process  it  becomes  a  diffierent  but  more  un- 
worthy fetish  than  the    other.      It  might 
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ooour  to  the  advoeates  of  Hellenic  culture 
tbat  were  the  Philistines  whom  they  teach 
to  practice  this  precept  of  letting  thought 
play  with  the  many  sides  of  their  own  doc- 
trine of  colture,  it  would  he  a  considerable 
time  ere  thej  could  receive  the  very  He- 
leni&m  that  is  set  before  ihem.  The  Het 
leniet  is  in  no  particular  haste  to  remove 
any  existing  evils  that  linger  in  the  world. 
He  appreciates  the  prinaple,  '^  Let  both 
grow  together  nnUl  the  harvest ; "  Uiey 
are  but  a  few  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  a 
variety  to  study  and  contemplate.  It  would 
be  an  unsafe  experiment  to  try  to  uproot  a 
single  tare  by  an  efEbrt  of  the  will  \  rather 
let  your  consciousness  play  freely  around 
the  tare.  He  is  averse  to  all  crusades 
against  existing  eviL  Did  not  the  crusaders 
of  medisBval  times,  embarking  on  a  bootless 
errand,  come  back  in  ignominy  and  failure  ? 
We  regitt'd  this  spirit  as  utterly  fatal  to  true 
moral  culture  and  spiritual  progress.  His- 
tory, we  remind  the  Hellenist,  is  full  of 
abrupt  and  stormy  movements  even  in  that 
classic  land  of  repose,  and  some  of  the  most 
sudden  revolutionary  changes  have  heralded 
the  seasons  of  choicest  intellectual  growth 
in  a  people,  just  as  the  most  energetic  move- 
ments of  the  will  have  promoted  the  moral 
life  of  the  individual.  Even  Nature  has 
her  earthquakes,  symbolic  of  those  human 
forces  that  are  subterranean  and  under- 
working; but  these  violent  changes  have 
been  productive  of  ultimate  good,  in  keeping 
up  the  balance  of  physical  force  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  whether  his  action  resembles 
nature's  more  violent  changes  or  her  more 
tranquil  processes  of  growth,  whenever  an 
unquestionable  evil  exists,  it  is  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  each  man  to  remove  it,  and  to 
dear  the  way  for  future  contemplation  by  the 
vigor  with  which  he  works  in  beating  it 
down.  Hi8  primary  duty  is  not  to  oafvey 
the  numerous  sides  of  the  question  in  finely 
drawn  analysis  ( in  which  case  he  would 
easily  find  a  justification  for  any  course 
of  action  he  miffht  eventually  adopt  ),  any 
more  than  it  is  his  duty  to  consider  what  he 
would  do  were  the  conditions  of  the  case 
altered.  As  Robert  Browning  profoundly 
says— 

^*  The  common  problem mine,your&  everyone's, 
Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be^-but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make 

it  fair 
Up  to  our  mean — a  very  difTerent  thing.1 
'^o  abstract  intellectai^  plan  of  life 
Quite  irrespective  of  lifers  plainest  laws, 
But  one,  a  man,  who  is  a  man,  and   liothing 

more 

Kay  lead  within  a  world  which  (by  your 
leave) 


Is  Borne  or  London —  not  FooFs  Paradise. 
Embellish  Rome,  idealize  away, 
Make  paradise  of  London  if  you  can. 
You're  welcome,  oay,  you're  wise.  " 

Again,  in  the  same  great  poem  he  condenses 
much  thought  in  a  single  line  which  we  may 
apply,  as  we  have  applied  the  preceding 
extract — 

*'  I  am  much,  you  are  nothing  I  you  would 

be  all, 
I  would  be  merely  much . " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
doctrine  tends  less  or  more  to  emasculate 
character,  because  it  lays  an  almost  exclu- 
sive stress  on  mere  thought.     It  indefinitely 
postpones  action.      Ihe  efforts  of  the  wiil 
are  all  subordinated  to  the  calm  luxury  of 
the  serene  intelligence.    Though  it  does  not 
directly  inculcate  quietism,  it  does  so  vir- 
tually; as  it  leads  men  to  hold  all  forms  of 
fiuth  in  soluUon,  so  to  speak,  or  to  study  them 
as  from  a  distance.     Be  it  admitted  that  we 
need  more  of  the  light  of  reason  to  check  the 
vagaries  of  a  capricious  activity,  and  the 
impulsive  ^ithusiasm  of  a  very  practical  peo- 
ple, in  a  very  practical  age.    Nevertheless,  as 
the  age  is  on  the  whole  as  practical  as  it  is 
contemplative,  we  must  sympathize  with  its 
forward  movements,  or  we  unfit  our  natures 
for  the  reception  of  that  light  which  these 
movements  reveal,  and  cramp  our  intellectual 
energies.     It  is   true  that  the  majority  of 
men  need  to  refiect  more  accurately  before 
they  act.    The  discipline  of  thought  is  the 
most  valuable  means  of  regulating  the  very 
miscellaneous  and  ill-assorted  forces  that 
tend  continually  to  action  in  an  unreflective 
manner.     Men  must  be  taught  to  act  with 
wisdom,  grace,  and  rationality;  and  if  trained 
to  think  more  profoundly,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  act  in  a  more  enlightened  manner. 
But  no  careful  student  of  historv  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  risk  of  lapsing  into  listless  quiet- 
ism has  been  greatest  m  the  most  intellectual 
men  and  the  most  intellectual  ages.  Medita- 
tive luxury  breeds  inactioo,  indolence  in  fa- 
cing the  evils  of  the  present,  with  aloss  of  faith 
in  the  worth  and  power  of  action,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  be- 
fall a  thinker.    In  proportion  to  the  very 
delicacy  of  his  perception  of  what  constitutes 
the  ideal,  he  may  shrink  from  action  till  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  he  has  withstood 
all  false  bias.  But  a  disinclination  to  arise  and 
take  part  in  redressbg  an  unquestionable 
wron^  is  very  easily  engendered.    The  faa- 
cinations  of  cultured  thought  are  great,  es- 
pecially when  acoompaniea  with  a  strong 
recon    from    the  rawness  of  the  common 
^Philistine"  modes  of  action,   with  their 
obtuse   precipitate   and    unreflective     ar- 
dours.   But  the  HeUenist   is  most  likelj 
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to  become  disgosted  with  practical  life  al- 
together; and  in  his  anxiety  to  escape 
from  the  nrhirlpool  of  Iblind  endeavoar,  ne 
runs  the  risk  of  being  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  rock  of  a  Ibtlesa  inactiTitj.  That  evil 
menaces  human  ooltare  in  every  age.  Though 
we  may  admit  in  words  that  thougntful  action 
b  as  necessary  as  active  thought  can  be,  we 
mav  unduly  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  action, 
ana  find  ourselves  biassed  towards  that  Hel- 
lenism which  rests  and  thinks  that  it  may 
not  work  unwisely,  in  our  nervous  horror 
of  that  Hebraism  which  works  promptly 
(though  it  may  be  awkwardly)  that  it  may  at 
length  see  aright  and  wisely.  And  this  is 
the  extreme  to  which  teachers  such  as  Mr. 
Arnold  tend.     He  admires  all  calm  repose, 

/fielf-centred,  dignified,  serene  ^  undisturbed 
by  the  roar  and  strife  of  time.  He  pities 
all  the  minute  and  toilsome  workers  who 
lack  profounder  vision,  and  labour  in  a  groove 
because  they  see  but  one  thing  they  ought  to 
do,  and  do  it  eagerly.  He  seems  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  all  moral  problems  the  legis- 
lative function  of  the  intellect  is  the  mere 
herald  of  the  executive  function  of  the  will, 
and  that  we  must  sometimes  act  and  obey,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  and  know. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Arnold  is 
somewhat  sad  in  his  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  prospects  which  he  sees  a  head 
are  not  encouraging,  and  he  has  few  words 
of  cheer  to  address  to  this  generation.  He 
laments  our  modern  British  '*  Philistinism,^' 
with  its  sordid  worship  of  machinery  and 
comfort.  But  he  offers  no  scheme  of  redress. 
He  is  confessedly  without  a  system,  and  dis- 
trusts all  system-builders.  The  substance 
of  his  message  to  his  contemporaries  is,  "  It 
is  light  and  sweetness  that  you  all  need, 
therefore  get  light  and  get  sweetness,  both 
within  you  and  around  you."  But  he  does  not 
tell  the  generation  of  the  ^  Philistines  "  how 
they  are  to  get  these  inestimable  gifts^  except 
by  bidding  them  look  back  to  Greece,  and 
'*  let  their  mind  and  consciousness  play 
around  all  problems.**  He  shrinks  from 
counselling  men  to  take  part  in  any  practi- 
cal scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  their  fel- 
lows, from  his  antipathy  to  all  rough  and 
coarse  movements.  Yet  every  worker,  who 
strives  to  carry  the  ideal  into  practice,  must 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  ungainli- 
ness  and  awkward  movements  of  those  who 
are  acting  without  an  ideal  around  him. 
And  this  IS  precisely  the  difficulty  which  the 
man  of  the  highest  culture  finds  in  all  his 
efforts  to  translate  his  ideal  into  actual  life. 
The  moment  he  begins  to  act  amongst  the 
raw  xmidealized  portions  of  humanity,  that 
moment  he  meets  with  an  arrest;  and  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  com- 


promise in  order  to  succeed  at  all.  He  may 
have  to  descend,  with  his  ideal  somewhat 
veiled,  to  a  level  where,  if  fully  displayed, 
it  would  not  be  understood ;  and  by  slowly 
unveiling  it,  he  strives  to  raise  the  tone  of 
society  by  de^ees.  It  might  even  seem  as 
if  the  worker^s  own  ideal  would  suffer  from 
his  contact  with  the  masses  of  mankind ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Arnold 
shrinks  from  identifying  himself  with  prac- 
tical schemes  of  reform.  He  fears  that  all 
reformers  lay  down  their  Hellenic  complete- 
ness on  an  altar  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice. 
But  no  such  fear  ever  characterized  any 
great  leader  of  men,  any  true  prophet  of  the 
past,  any .  powerful  educator  of  his  rtice. 
Can 'we  imagine  St.  Paul,  Chrysostom^  or 
Cromwell  (to  select  very  different  types  of 
men),  tarrying  in  the  execution  of  a  great 
and  sacred  ta^,  lest  they  should  transgress 
the  rules  of  philosophic  calm,  after  l&eir 
voice  had  once  been  raised  against  the  j^ac- 
tical  abuses  of  their  day  ?  We  admit  that 
all  leaders  of  the  people  have  been  defective 
on  many  sides  of  their  character.  Inevita- 
bly, they  are  men  of  one,  or  at  most  a  few 
ideas.  If  burdened  with  many,  they  would 
be  proportionably  hampered  in  the  carrying 
out  of  each.  Let  it  be  granted  that  practi- 
cal action  is  one-sided, — that  it  involves  a 
sacrifice  to  the  completeness  of  the  indivi- 
dual or  the  nation.  The  want  of  it  is  equally 
one-sided,  and  involves  an  equal  sacrifice. 
And  both  the  world  and  individuals  have 
hitherto  advanced  by  a  series  of  one-sided- 
nesses.  Time,  however,  tends  to  rectify  thes%. 
Beactions  are  inevitable,  from  the  very  fkct 
that  the  extreme  has  been  approached ;  and 
thus  both  Nature  and  Humanity  readjust 
themselves.  But  the  man  or  the  nation  that 
would  rest  in  the  centre  of  intellectual  calm, 
and  dread  activity  from  the  risk  of  one-sided- 
ness,  stagnate  in  the  repose  they  love,'  and 
miss  the  gain  of  the  extremes  when  the  mean 
state  is  reached. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  melancholy 
undertone  of  Mr.  Arnold's  teaching,  and  the 
helplessness  of  his  Hellenic  ideal  to  touch  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  and  rectify  its  disorder. 
He  confines  us,  after  all,  to  individual  per- 
fbction,  and  never  carries  us  out  of  the  charm- 
ed circle  of  self.  He  leaves  no  scope  for  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  human  nature.  True, 
he  does  not  directly  enforce  the  utilitarian 
creed,  but  its  aroma  (if  it  can  be  said  topos* 
sess  one)  is  felt  tiiroughout  He  even  recog- 
nises '*  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  impulses 
towards  action,  help  and  beneficence,  the  de- 
sire of  stopping  human  error,  clearing  human 
confusion,  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human 
misery,''  as  parts  of  human  culture.  But  it 
is  in  their  relation  to  self-perfection  that 
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these  are  valued ;  the  motive  that  urges  to 
their  ouItivatioD  is,  accor<UDg  to  the  Helle- 
nic ideal,  the  desire  of  individual  complete* 
ness.  This  contraction  of  the  area  of  culture 
attenuates  while  it  refines  the  spirit,  and 
dries  up  some  of  the  purest  springs  of  human 
energy  and  hopefulness.  When  the  Greek 
ideal  is.  exclusively  present  to  the  eouI,  it 
restrains  unnatural  fervour,  it  represses  fire 
and  enthusiasm,  but  it  also  begets  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  sadness,  intellectual  languor, 
and  ennui.  We  trace  this  in  some  of  Mr.. 
Arnold's  subtlest  and  finest  poems,  as  well  as 
la  his  prose  essays.  Exquisite  and  delicate 
thought  is  exquisitely  and  delicately  express- 
ed ;  but  a  sad  refrain  of  life- weariness  seems 
to  underlie  or  to  haunt  them  all.  It  is  partlv 
the  absence  of  faith  in  the  power  of  unselfish 
action  which  imparts  this  tone  of  sadness ; 
and  partly  the  tendency  of  the  Hellenic  ideal 
to  isolate  its  votary  from  his  fellows.  We 
miss  the  spring  of  creative  joy  which  wells 
up  in  that  man's  heart,  who  grapples  with 
the  evil  he  laments,  in  heroic  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  in  the  patience  of  hope. 

For  the  same  reason  we  find  that  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  phrases  of  culture  are 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Arnold  altogether.  The 
conscious  pursuit  of  self-perfection  neces- 
sarily fails  in  those  regions  where  great- 
ness, to  be  sublime,  must  be  uncomci'ous  ;  and 
we  never  find  the  unconscious  grace  of  cul- 
ture when  the  individual  does  not  act,  as  well 
as  think.  Our  thought  is  most  vigorous 
when  it  is  most  conscious ;  our  actions  are 
the  fairest  when  they  are  least  consciously 
performed ;  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
moral  culture  is  unconscious.  Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  an  effort  of  the  will  is  needed, 
self-consciousness,  and  the  desire  to  perfect 
our  being  by  the  act,  is  fatal  to  the  act's 
perfection.  For  example,  if  in  benevolence 
we  think  of  any  after  gain  arising  from  its 
practice,  the  moral  quality  of  our  deed  dis- 
appears. It  ceases  to  be  charity,  and  sinks 
to  the  level  of  almsgiving.  So  with  the  gain 
resulting  from  acts  of  selftsontrol  and  sacrifice. 
It  is  only  to  be  won  when  the  very  process 
of  winning  it,  and  the  compensations  which 
it  brings,  are  altogether  forgotten.  We  must 
discount  these  from  our  calculations,  or  rather 
make  no  account  of  them  at  all,  if  we  would 
secure  their  richest  bloom  axid  fruit. 

Several  minor  points  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
teaching  remAio  to  be  noticed.  One  of  these 
is  his  separation  of  Culture  bom  [Religion, 
and  even  from  Poetry^  Philosophy,  and  Sci- 
ence ;  though  he  maintains  that  they  all  co- 
operate to  pne  end.  In  vindicating  his  doc- 
trine from  assault,  he  seeks  to  prove  that  an 
enlightened  religion  and  culture  have  a  com- 
mon tendency;    comparing  their  respective 


ideals,  he  finds  that  thev  agree  in  the  precept, 
"Be  ye  perfect,"  Tve  think  that  in  this 
statement  of  the  case,  he  has  unduly  nar- 
rowed the  range  of  culture,  and  exposed 
himself  needlessly  to  a  flank  movement  of 
attack.  It  is  at  once  simpler,  and  philoso- 
phically more  accurate,  to  regard  reli^on  as 
one  part  of  the  universal  culture,  which,  in 
its  totality,  is  the  true  end  and  ideal  of  hu- 
man life ;  or.  as  we  have  suggested  in  an  ear- 
lier page,  to  broaden  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Religion,  and  regard  it  as  the  homage  of  all 
the  powers  in  their  uprise  towards  God.  Ei- 
ther the  term  Culture  should  be  used  generi- 
cally  as  inclusive  of  all  the  human  faculties 
and  all  their  tendencies — in  which  case  it 
will  include  the  religious  instinctswithin  it — 
or  the  term  Religion  should  be  widened  to 
embrace  the  action  of  all  the  faculties  when 
they  ascend  in  the  tribute  of  adoration.  In 
either  case  Mr.  Arnold's  limitation  is  un- 


wise. 


Further,  we  think  that  he  has  put  himself 
into  a  position  of  needless  and  (at  times)  of 
almost  cynical  antagonism  to  what  he  calls 
"  mach  inery."  He  uses  the  term  in  a  double 
sense, — the  ordinary  one  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, with  its  new  inventions  and  large 
industrial  results ;  and  (as  an  idea  derived 
from  this)  the  routine  or  stock  notions,  and 
processes  of  action,  which  have  been  mechani- 
cally adopted  to  secure  certain  ends.  As  to 
the  former,  we  cannot  think  that  human  na- 
ture, in  finding  an  outlet  for  its  manv-sided 
activity  in  the  direction  of  "machinery," 
acts  in  a  way  that  is  hostile  to  culture.  We 
prefer  (as  in  the  case  of  religion)  to  include 
the  practical  tendency  which  finds  scope  in 
new  inventions  to  accelerate  labour,  and  to 
supersede  manual  toil  by  mechanical  oontri- 
vance,  within  the  sphere  of  culture.  Let  it 
be  admitted,  that  it  is  intrinsicallv  of  much 
lower  value  than  any  other  kind  of  effort, 
bearing  on  the  perfection  of  the  individual 
Still,  as  it  implies  thp  victory  of  man  over 
nature,  insight  into  her  laws,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  her  processes,  it  is  the  condition  of 
other  and  higher  grades  of  culture ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  virtual  necessity  of  human 
life,  let  us  concede  its  value  and  respect  its 
tendency.  As  to  the  latter,  we  think  that 
what  Mr.  Arnold  would  substitute  in  place 
of  the  machinery  he  rejects,  runs  no  small 
risk  of  becoming  itself  mechanical.  Fre- 
quently he  speaks  of  culture  as  if  it  were  some 
magical  instrument  or  weapon  which  its  fol- 
lowers must  wield  to  effect  certain  ends 
otherwise  unattainable,  to  ^et  rid  of  certain 
blemishes  otherwise  ineradicable.  Culture, 
he  says,  does  this,  culture  asks  that ;  culture 
forbids  this,  culture  enioys  that.  We  become 
weary  of  the  reiteration;  and  though  the 
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worsbip  of  maohinerj  is  everywhere  denoun- 
ced, and  tbe  effort  to  aooomplish  by  certain 
siook  methods  certain  preconceived  results  is 
represented  as  the  very  bane  of  our  modern 
civilization,  we  cannot  avoid  feelinff  that  the 
new  instrument  may  be  worshipped  as  a  new 
'^  machine,"  though  baptized  with  the  name 
of  Culture.  This  result  is  almost  certun 
should  Mr.  Arnold  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  school  of  disciples  arise  to  follow  him 
m  their  devotion  to  the  Hellenic  ideaL  In 
their  hands  it  would  degenerate.  The  fie- 
coTTj^  of  the  master  would  become  a  stock 
notion  to  the  disciples ;  and  either  dilettan- 
tism would  ensue,  or  a  more  defined  system 
would  arise,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  swear  by 
their  rabbL  As  we  have  used  i^e  term  Oul- 
ture,  it  only  amounts  to  a  convenient  phrase 
by  which  the  process  of  education  is  tersely 
described. 

Then  when  Mr.  Arnold  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain tiie  ultimate  meaning  of  his  doctrine, 
ne  tells  ua  that  his  aim  is  '^  to  see  things  as 
they  are.'*  "  To  this  culture  sticks  fondly." 
Again  and  again  he  reiterates  the  statement 
that  culture  refers  '^  all  our  operating  to  a 
firm  inUlligMe  laui  of  things  ;  "  but  when 
we  ask  what  this  law  is,  we  have  no  firm 
intelligible  answer.  We  are  not  landed  in 
the  ultimate  ipystery  of  a  first  principle,  but 
we  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  an  abstract  prop- 
osition. We  ask  for  an  interpretation  and 
we  obtain  a  formula,  we  desire  bread  and 
we  receive  a  stone.  Instead  of  a  fruitful 
and  elastic  rule  which  might  become  a  guid- 
ing principle,— a  test  by  which  to,  distin- 
guish the  murious  from  the  real, — we  have 
a  barren  aphorism,  which  in  its  turn  runs  no 
small  danger  of  being  '^  worshipped  as  a 
fetish  "  by  those  who  may  adopt  it. 

To  say  that  a  tone  or  intellectual  arro- 
gance, especially  towards  this  generation, 
characterizes  all  Mr.  Arnold's  teachbg  is 
perhaps  to  say  too  much ;  but  his  attitude 
IS  austere,  and  his  work  is  not  lovingly  and 
healthily  constructive.  He  would  have  ac- 
complished a,  nobler  and  more  durable  result 
had  ne  restrained  his  powers  of  polished  sa- 
tire, and  while  more  sparing  in  his  criticism 
of  minor  men  and  measures,  had  contented 
himself  with  holding  up  an  exalted  ideal  to 
his  contemporaries.  Bespect  for  your  ad- 
versary is  a  prime  condition  of  success  in 
intellectual  warfare;  respect  for  vour  pu- 
pils (even  although  they  are  Philistines)  a 
condition  of  successful  teaching.  A  singu- 
larly acute  and  victorious  critic  of  our  ex- 
isting systems,  Mr.  Arnold  proclaims  that 
they  all  lack  "  sweetness  and  light."  It  is 
well  that  we  have  one  amongst  us  so  pro- 
foundly in  sympathy  with  the  Hellenic 
ideal,  aiid  so  swift  to  correct  our  British 


"  Philistinism  "  with  its  rash  impulses,  its 
stock  notions,  and  vulgar  appreciations. 
But  we  cannot  regard  the  entices  as  the 
highest  type  of  niind.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  of 
the  mould  of  G^u-lyle,  who  with  all  his  des- 
tructive energy  is  kindly  within,  and  crea- 
tive, with  no  touch  of  the  cynic  in  his  na- 
ture. He  has  the  critic's  clear  eye ;  but  he 
lacks  the  warmth,  the  large  fertility,  the 
creative  sympathy  and  kindliness  of  the 
seer.  He  has  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  he  is  a  man  without  a  system.  He  can 
hardly  expect  to  induce  the  age  to  follow 
him  towards  an  ideal  of  which  the  root  is 
so  very  vague.  But  while  theoretically  dis- 
owning system,  and  hitting  hard  at  the  sys- 
tem-makers, he  is  practicsdly  forced  td  de- 
part from  this  attitude  of  negation.  He 
brings  forward  several  highly  elaborate  and 
suggestive  schemes,  which  he  tells  us  **  cul- 
ture approves."  He  is  anxious  to  guard  us 
against  supposing  that  when  by  the  help  of 
culture  he  "  criticises  some  imperfect  doing 
or  other,  he  has  in  his  eye  some  well-known 
rival  plan  of  doing  which  he  wants  to  serve 
and  recommend."  But  in  spite  of  this  pro- 
test against  a  course,  which  he  elsewhere 
describes  as  "giving  the  victory  to  some 
rival  fetishj"  he  is  compelled  to  do  much 
more  than  merely  "  turn  a  fresh  stream  of 
thought  on  the  matter  in  question."  Tlius 
he  praises  a  National  Church,  and  is  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  all  disestablishment. 
He  even  satirizes  the  advocates  of  the  latter, 
and  imputes  unworthy  motives  to  the  present 
Liberal  leader ;  and  in  his  opposition  to  the  ' 
unbridled  individualism  of  Dissent,  he  wishes 
us  to  fall  back  on  "  what  has  commended 
itself  most  to  the  religious  life  of  the  na- 
tion.^ But  may  not  the  idea  conveyed  in 
this  phrase  become  as  absolute  a  '*  stock 
notion"  as  any  of  those  which  Noncon- 
formity worships  ?  It  may  degenerate  into 
the  mere  authority  of  the  past,  and  the  na- 
tion find  itself  fettered  by  tradition.  And 
may  not  the  advocates  of  Nonconformity 
make  a  similar  appeal  to  ''what  has  com- 
manded itself  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation,"  and  plead  SkToison  if^^«  in  pointing 
to  the  past  history  of  their  sects  ?  Mr.  Ar- 
nold finds  that  culture  ''  leads  him  to  pro^ 
poze  to  do  for  the  Nonconformists  more  than 
they  themselves  venture  to  claim,"  more 
than  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  his  par- 
ty have  proposed  in  their  scheme  of  a  Na- 
tional Church  of  the  future.  Culture,  he 
says,  leads  us  to  think  that  the  best  thing 
is  "  to  establish,  that  is,  to  bring  into  con- 
tact with  the  main  current  of  national  life 
in  Ireland,  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  along  with  the  Anglican 
Church ;  and  in  England  a  Congregational 
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oLuroli  of  like  rank  and  status  with  our 
Episcopal  one."  Is  not  that  a  gigautic 
<'  rival  plan  of  doing  "  ?  and  its  proposer 
has  not  told  us  how  "  culture  approves  ^^  of 
it.  We  have  only  his  individual  opinion 
that  such  is  the  verdict  of  cultivated 
thought  on  the  point  in  question.  Said  we 
not  truly,  that  his  repudiation  of  practical 
schemes  breaks  down ;  and  that  the  link  of 
connexion  between  the  scheme  he  actually 
submits,  and  the  culture  which  he  teaches, 
is  so  vague  as  to  be  imperceptible  ? 

Again,  we  find  Mr.  Arnold  frequently 
generalizing  from  data  which  do  not  war- 
rant his  in&rences ;  and  it  is  the  tendency 
of  all  oomprehensive  generalization  to  be- 
come vague  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of 
the  area  it  covers.  Thus  in  his  remarkable 
classification  of  British  society  into  the 
three  grades  of  the  Philistines,  the  Barba- 
rians, and  the  Populace,  while  he  has  suc- 
cessfully named  and  acutely  criticised  the 
first  of  the  three,  and  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  minted  a  new  term  for  current  use  in 
the  English  language,  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  second  term  will  be  either  appreciated  as 
accurate  or  adopted  to  any  extent  On  the 
whole  it  is  a  inistake  to  divide  society  by 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation  into  classes 
founded  on  intellectual  differences.  In  no 
case  is  the  risk  of  false  classification  great- 
er, as  we  deal  with  a  type  of  existence  of 
which  the  forces  are  so  manifold,  so  pro- 
tean, and  so  many  of  its  phenomena  latent, 
while  their  sources  are  so  obscure.  Each 
caste  or  class  in  society  shades  into  that 
which  is  contiguous  io  it  by  fine  and  almost 
imperceptible  gradations;  they  sometimes 
intersect  each  other,  and  often  meet  in  the 
same  individual.  This  fact  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  so  observant  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Arnold.  But  we  doubt  if  he  has  given  due 
weight  to  it,  or  if  he  sufficiently  recognises 
the  presence  of  the  Barbarian  .element 
among  the  populace,  and  of  the  Philistine 
element  amongst  his  barbarians.  If  the 
crossings  and  blendings  of  these  types  are 
very  numerous,  the  success  of  his  classifica- 
tion is  weakened.  And  if  the  variability  of 
the  type  is  admitted  to  the  e:^teut  i^rhich  we 
think  it  must,  be  admitted,  .the  distipctive 
features  of  the  three  classes, .  as  they  now 
exist,  would  need  to  be  much  more  marked, 
to  warrant  Mr.  Arnold's  classification. 

As  a  farther  instance  of  rash  generaliza- 
tion, we  are  told  of  "  a  law  '*  which  "  for- 
bids the  rearing  outside  of  National  Estab- 
lishments of  men  of  the  highest  spiritual 
si^ificance."  The  accuracy  of  this  estimate 
will  depend  on  the  ideal  of  spiritual  signifi- 
cance which  the  student  of  history  forms, 
and  also  on  the  glass  through  which  he  stu- 


dies historical  phenomena.  But  we  hazard 
the  counter  assertion  (with  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  Establishments),  that  there  are  as 
many  minds  of  the  highest  spiritual  sigoifi-r 
cance  outside  of  all  Establishments  as  with- 
in their  venerable  precincts.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  law  he  has  discovered,  which 
Mr.  Arnold  gives,  is,  that  Nonconformity  is 
"  not  in  contact  with  the  main  current  of 
national  life."  The  explanation  is  as  in- 
conclusive as  the  law.  Surely  the  current 
that  sweeps  outside  of  Church  Establish- 
ments is  as  broad,  as  various,  and  some- 
times as  deep  as  that  which  flows  within 
their  banks.  All  the  fact^,  we  afe  afraid, 
do  not  tally  with  this  theorv ;  and  in  those 
individual  cases  to  which  Mr.  Arnold^ 
statement  applies  (and  it  applies  to  many), 
the  real  explanation  of  the  defect  is  not 
remoteness  from  the  main  stream  of  national 
life,  but  an  inability  fully  to  comprehend 
that  stream,  and  to  sympathize  with  the 
mixed  elements  of  which  it,  is  composed. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  towards  a  writer 
who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  and  to 
advance  some  of  the  choicest  forms  of  cul- 
ture, to  object  to  the  terms  he  has  made 
such  frequent  use  of  in  teaching  these.  But 
Swift's  phrase,  "  sweetness  and  light,"  which 
Mr.  Arnold  thinks  the  most  appropriate  to 
describe  the  twofold  tendency  of  culture 
toward  the  Beautiful,  and  toward  Intelli- 
gence, is  far  from  felicitous.  Sweetness  has 
a  flavour  of  mere  sensation,  with  which  we 
would  willingly  dispense ;  and  Kght  is  not 
sufficiently  discriminative  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  action  of  the  intellect.  There 
is  moral  as  well  as  mental  light. 

At  the  be^nning  of  this  article  we  refer- 
red to  the  relation  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Ideal  Culture  stands  to  kindred  problems ; 
and  there  are  at  least  ^two  other  ^questions 
closely  related  to  the*  one  with  which  we 
started,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  Man  ?  " 
They  are  these — **  Whence  have  we  come  f  " 
and  **  Whither  do  we  tend  ?  "  We  may  be 
able  to  answer  the  first  of  the  three,  without, 
obtaining  a  philosophical  reply  to  the  other 
two ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  the  course  which 
tha^t  ansxi^er  indicates,  witl^o^t.sqipe  approx- 
imate solution  of  the  others.  And  every 
doctrine  of  culture  which  i^ores  them,  or 
pronounces  them  insoluble,  is  to  that  extent 
defective  in  moral  power,  if  it  does  not  ladk 
all  moral  leveri^e.  We  need  some  ^QXtpni- 
vtjGeoog,  What  force  is  to  urge  the  soul 
forward  in  this  career  of  many-sided  life  ? 
What  is  to  facilitate  the  progressive  harmo- 
ny of  its  powers  ?  Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Ar- 
nold represents  Empedocles  as  saying — 

"  Once  read  thy  own  heart  light, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears ; 
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If  An  gets  BO  other  Bght, 
Search  he  a  thousaod  years  '*  ? 

Host  the  force  proceed  from  human  nature 
itself,  and  its  relation  to  this  present  state 
of  being  ?  or  must  it  not  rather  spring  from 
a  perception  of  our  Origin  and  our  Destina- 
tion ?  If  we  perceive  that  we  have  emerged 
from  the  Infinite,  not  as  atoms  developed  by 
the  slow  evolution  of  an  eternal  Force,  but 
as  beings  cast  in  the  image  of  the  Creator, 
and  destined  to  immortality,  we  have  a 
motive  for  the  culture  of  our  powers  that  is 
inexhaustible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  mere- 
ly stand  by  the  side  of  the  stream  of 
human  existence,  or  float  on  its  upper 
surface,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  origin  and  of 
its  issue,  we  may  drift  with  the  eurrent,  btlt 
wft  can  have  no  motive  to  advance.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
where  we  stood  along  the  margin  of  a  line, 
both  ends  of  which  are  lost  in  Uie  darkness 
of  the  In&iite.  But  as  we  need  induce- 
ments and  stimuli  to  urge  us  forward,  we 
niust  know  the  points  from  which  and  to 
which  we  tend,  where  can  we  find  a  motive 
(o  progress,  if  not  in  the  ambition  to  reach 
^  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  perfect  ?  " 
When  we  remember  our  origin  and  didoem 
our  immortality,  we  continue  the  laborious 

Juest  for  knowledge,  we  willingly  renounce 
eliefs  that  have  proved  their  immaturity 
by  our  advancing  growth.  Every  branch 
of  philosophic  study,  of  scientific  labour,  or 
of  artistic  toil,  yields  us  some  new  element 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  education  of  our 
powers.  We  venerate  the  past  and  starive  to 
ieam  from  its  rich  accumulations,  but  we 
aim  at  a  larger  and  more  mellowed  culture 
than  any  that  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us ; 
while  we  remember  that  Man  himself  is 
"  greater  than  anything  that  educates  him," 
greater  than  any  object  that  surrounds  him 
in  the  universe  of  finite  existence. 


Art.  VIIL — ^Public  Wobks  in  Inpia. 

1.  Reports  of  the  FroceeHnga  of  the  Govern- 

ment  of  India  m  the  PubUo  Works  Be- 
partmmt.  Prbted  at  Calcutta  by  order 
of  His  Excellency  the'  Governor- 
General  in  Council.     '* 

2.  Admmistratm  Reports  of  0ie  Public  Works 

BepartmeTiC  of  the  various  Presidencies 
of  India, 
8.  Indian  Polity,  By  Major  Geobos  Ches- 
NisT,  B.E.,  Aooouniant-General  to  the 
Gt>vemment  of  India,  Public  Works 
Department.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 


•'BoADS  for  India?"  — ** Why,  IndiA  iB 
itself  one  great  road  1 " 

Suoh  was  the  evidence  tendered  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
happened  not  long  ago  to  be  engaged  in* 
quiriog  into  the  wants  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire— t^e  witness  in  this  instanoe  being  m 
member  of  Parliament  enjoying  the  repi^ 
tation  of  knowbff  India  welL 

By  the  assertion  that  India  is  itself  a 
road,  this  gentleman  meant  to  imply  that 
^e  sun-dried  soil  and  empty  water-courses 
found  there  during  the  rainless  months  of 
each  year  afibrd  every  reauisite  fiEUsility  for 
the  movements  of  its  inhaoitants.  To  him, 
and  to  a  once  consideEable  Ih;^'  now  scarcer 
class  who  think  with  him,  there  seemed 
nothinff  amiss  in  a  oondltion  of  things  which 
eompeued  the  ooltivator,  when  oarting  his 
produee  to  market,  to  undertake  a  journey 
across  oountry  in  fox-hunting  fadiion,  or  at 
best  along  roads  of  a  description  so  rude  as 
to  ^itail  a  oertidn  waste  of  tiibe,  and  a  con- 
siderable risk.of  aecidefit.  For,  notwith- 
standing frequent  invocations  of  his  gods, 
and  many  eftimulating  twistings  anpli^  to 
the  tails  of  his  oxen,  the  driv^  xmght  con- 
sider himself  lucky  who  reached  the  end  of 
his  jouniey  without  sustaining  injury  in 
cart  or  bullocks-?-raoked  to  pieces  in  ruts 
which  immersed  wheels  up  to  the  axle-tree, 
or  goaded  to  death  in  struggles  to  cross 
passes  hardly  practicable  for  unladen  an- 
imals. ^ 

The  setting  in  of  the  annual  rains  of  Ae 
tropics,  which  saturate  the  loamy  soil  and 
flood  the  bridgeless  rivers  to  an  extent  pro- 
hibiting the  passage  of  travellers,  and  wfai<^, 
in  fact,  is  the  siffnal  for  the  owners  of  carts 
to  remove  ^e  vmeels  and  store  them  in  diy 
places  ^oughout  each  June,  July,  and 
August — this  complete  suspension  of  the 
traffic  of  the  country  might  at  all  events 
have  seemed  capdble  of  evoking  «i  admich 
sion  of  the  neeessity  of  some  remedial 
measure.  But  no !  In  ihe  minds  of  oertaia 
Anglo-Indian  praie^rs  of  past  times,  thia 
very  consequence  of  a  want  of  roads  af^)ear-' 
ed  to  bfler  a  conclusive  proof  that  no  roads 
were  nedeed. 

We  trust  we  are  correct  in  saying  that 
views  of  this  retro-aotive  nature  are  no 
longer  prevalent  among  us ;  and  that  they 
need  now  be  eomndered  only  in  the  light  of 
causes  which  explain  the.  faint  progress 
works  of  Improvement  have  hitherto  made 
in  India.  Of  late  each  fresh  Secretary  of 
State  for  India — and  during  half-ardoxen 
years  we  have  had  about  as  mtaij  ocoupants 
of  the  office— has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
stating  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
roads  and  canals  for  his  charge.      And, 
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douUiless,  each  has  used  efforts  to  give  his 
views  effect.  Some  progress,  too,  has  actually 
been  realized  in  tms  oQrection.  But  much, 
▼ery  much,  worlc  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Districts  as  large  as  half-a-dozen  Engli^ 
counties  put  together,  and  possessing  a  soil 
more  futile  than  is  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
are  without  ro^ds  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
crops  to- market  Others,  eaually  rich  and 
extensive,  are  liable  to  periooioal  visitations 
of  famine,  owing  to  iJie  want  of  water,  which 
micht  with  care  be  led  along  channels,  to 
irrigate  their  fields.  In  such  parts  of  India 
a  year  of  drought  means  a  year  of  death. 

No  doubt  t&  task  of  meeting  these  many 
requirements  is  no  eas^  one.  The  field  of 
labour  is  so  vast :  the  means  immediately 
available  for  work  appear  so  inconsiderable. 
Nature  seems  there  so  all-powerful :  Man  so 
^Beble,  so  liable  to  be  soothed  into  sloth  by 
the  enervating  influences  of  climate.  The 
very  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  official 
madiine  by  which  an  order  is  conveyed  horn 
the  lips  of  the  Minister  in  London  to  the 
ear  of  the  man  who  is  to  work  it  out  in 
India,  would  alone  interpose  serious  risks  of 
delay,  if  not  of  absolute  abortion.  And  the 
Minister  must  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  hit 
off  a  happy  medium  between  the  execution 
of  imperfect  projects,  pressed  for  his  adoption 
by  Mithusiasts  within  or  schemers  without, 
and  the  no  less  mischievous  alternative  of 
inaction  to  which  the  faulty  system  of  Public 
Works*  finance  or  the  advice  of  over-cautious 
counsellors  might  well  drive  him. 

He  cannot  adopt  the  course  pursued  in 
the  case  of  the  grand  mosques,  temples,  and 
tanks  which  mark  the  reigns  of  former  rulers 
of  India.  Shah  Jehan  might  unhesitatingly 
order  every  labourins  man  and  every  beast 
of  burden  within  a  given  circuit,  to  be  im- 
pressed into  the  task  of  damming  up  an 
artificial  lake  for  irrigation,  or  of  opening  a 
way  across  a  mountiun  pass.  But  Queen 
Victoria  could  not  venture  on  so  Eastern  a 
form  of  procedure.  Compulsory  labour  has 
an  evil  sound  in  the  ear  of  an  Englishman. 
He  cannot  be  brought  to  consider  its  appli- 
cation in  other  countries  as  in  any  degree 
excused  by  the  fact  of  its  having  not  k)ng 
ago  existed  in  principle  in  his  own. 

Yet  in  justice  to  our  predecessors  in  the 

*  In  describing  works  of  improremeDt  we  shall 
bereafter  adopt  the  oomprehenBiye  desiffnation  of 
Public  Works  used  hi  Anglo-Indian  officiiu  language, 
and  of  which  we  give  the  following  interpretauonby 
Higor  Ohesney : — ^**  In  India  the  term  Public  Works 
has  always  been  applied  to  every  kind  of  building 
operations  undertaken  by  the  GoVermnent,  and  in- 
cludes, therefore,  the  construction  and  repairs  of  all 
State  buildings,  dvil  and  military,  as  well  as  the 
prosecutions  of  roads,  railways,  and  irrigation 
workfl."-— /fu^tan  PdUyy  p.  867. 


East,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  forced 
labour  was  in  many  respects  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  subjects.  The 
languid  temperament  inherent  in  inter- 
tropical nations,  added  to  habitual  subjec- 
tion to  arbitrary  authority,  has  rendered 
the  native  of  India  more  inclined  to  obey  a 
command  to  work  than  to  respond  to  an 
invitation  that  work  shall  be  done  in  consi- 
deration of  a  recompense.  As  in  France  Uie 
national  need  for  despotic  control  is  alleged 
to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  words  *'  H  est 
d^fendu,"  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  in  that  country— so  in  India 
the  inborn  reverence  for  authority  is  typi- 
fied in  the  idioms  of  its  language,  of  which 
'^Hookm  hai^'  (It  is  decreed)  appear  the 
words  ever  on  the  lips  of  its  pec^le.  The 
very  terms  in  which  a  prohibition  is  expres- 
sed serve  to  show  this  national  craving  after 
commandments  The  doorke^r  whose 
duty  it  is  to  bar  the  entrance  of  a  mosque, 
or  other  forbidden  plac€^  stops  the  inten&og 
trespasser  with  the  injunction,  ^^  There  is  no 
order  for  you  to  enter  here."  And  so  it  is 
in  almost  every  phase  of  thought  or  action. 

Qovemment,  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
Hindustan,  means  a  mighty  inscrutable 
thin^,  endowed  with  undisputed  power  to 
use  its  subjects  as  to  it  seem  best,  and  called 
upon  to  regulate  by  rule  every  act  of  their 
existence.  With  him  all  sense  of  indivi- 
duality is  effectually  merged  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  constituting  a  marvellous  small 
fraction  of  a  great  human  whole  lying  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  his  sovereign.  An  order 
to  labour  on  behalf  of  thb  master  seems  to 
him  a  very  reasonable  exercise  of  power. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  labour  was 
exacted  after  the  fashion  of  the  hard  task- 
masters who  exist  in  English  minds  in 
association  with  this  state  of  things.  Those 
who  have  mixed  much  with  the  natives  of 
India  know  that  in  their  treatment  of  ser- 
vants they  are  kind  and  considerate.  The 
word  "slave"  has  no  proper  equivalent  in 
their  langua^.  "  Son  of  the  house  "  is  the 
term  genenuly  use  to  denote  the  African 
who  at  times  may  be  found  in  the  domestic 
establishment  of  a  Mussulman— elave  in  so 
far  that  he  was  bought  in  the  market — ^but 
wearing  his  bonds  lightly,  as  may  be  imagi- 
ned from  the  kindly  epithet  accorded  to 
him.  To  meet  slavery  in  its  English  sense, 
one  must  pass  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  seek  for  it  in  Balkb  or  Bok- 
hara. 

In  carrying  out  this  compulsory  process, 
the  Mogul  Shahs  observed  in  a  fair  degree 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  prejudices 
of  religion.  Labour  was  demanded  only 
during  the  season  when  agricultural  opera- 
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tions  in  India  are  at  a  standnltill,  and  modd« 
rate  wages,  dr  rations  of  fodd,  were  allowed 
to  the  workmen.  Nor  were  tiie  less  substan- 
tial luxuries  of  sweetmeats  and  fireworks 
wanting  to  reward  them  lor  the  suocessfol 
completion  of  their  task-r-and  sweetmeats 
and  fireworks  are,  to  the  working  man  of 
India,  the  same  souree  of  graUfication  that 
fire-water  is  to  an  English  nayyj.  To  men 
thus  gathered  together  there  was  no  great 
hardship  in  being  compelled  to  sleep  under 
a  rainless  skj;  and  shelter,  if  necessary, 
might  almost  anywhere  be  found  in  the 
temples  or  hous^  of  fellow  caete-men,  or  be 
easily  improrised  with  branches  of  trees  and 
coarse  mattmg. 

But  widely  different  as  was  ^e  Indian 
system  of  old  from  the  <mpression  practised 
in  the  land  of  Egypt^  either  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh  or  of  Mohammed  Ali,  its  adoption 
at  the  present  time  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Such  works  as  we  require  must 
be  made  by  yolnnteers,  for  whom  the  wages 
we  ofier  shall  preset  a  suffioient  source  of 
attraction.  And  on  this  score  we  i^ed  have 
little  cause  to  fear,BeeiDg  the  readiness  with 
which  workmen  flock  to  uie  operations  of  the 
Indian  railways.  The  diffieulties  in  the  way 
of  providing  public  works  for  India  are  of  a 
different  nature.  To  understand  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  the  British  government  occupies 
in  that  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  at  Calcutta,  in 
addition  to  his  functions  as  chief  magistrate 
of  her  Eastern  dominion,  has  to  perform  the 
less  showy  duties  of  land-steward  over  an 
estate  larger  than  France,  Span,  Austria,' 
Prussia,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  put 
together.  And  to  increase  the  dSoulty  of 
dealing  with  so  unmanageable  a  property, 
ho  b  compelled,  by  the  usage  of  public  busi- 
ness in  India,  to  enter  personally  into  almost 
every  affair  which  concenb  it.  A  question 
of  such  small  importance  as  the  constmction 
of  a  few  miles  of  road,  which  happens  to 
have  been  proposed  by  the  officials  of  some 
remote  village,  is  liable  sooner  or  later  to 
find  its  way  to  the  desk  of  the  Governor- 
(General ;  and  on  arrival  there  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  shape  of  a  simple  plan  and  estimate 
for  carrying  out  the  proposal,  but  is  swelled 
into  a  bulky  budget,  composed  of  criticisms 
and  counter-calculations  of  enginieers,  of 
voluminous  commentaries  by  oolleotors  of 
districts,  and  of  able  but  embarrassiDg  rht^ 
mis  of  these  discordant  documents,  prepared 
by  energetic  Under-Secretaries,  possibly  en- 
dowed with  a  talent  for  epigram. 

The  results  of  this  system  are  such  as  wd 
miffht  expect  them  to  be— muoH  writing, 
little  working. 


The  eneri^es  of  the  Indian  Publio  Works 
D^artment  are  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing 
up  plans  on  paper,  or  in  combating  objections 
offered  to  them.  Indeed,  the  temptations 
presented  to  all  concerned,  to  display  their 
powers  of  perception,  and  of  picking  holesj 
are  so  great  as  to  be  nearly  irresistible  to 
men  sitting  in  offices  in  India,  where  during 
most'  of  the  hours  of  dayiisht  the  climate 
renders  out-of-door  occupations  impossible, 
and  where  the  cheaply  paid  swarms  of  publio- 
offide  clerks  are  naturally  enough  disposed 
to  beget  the  work  which  is  needed  to  justify 
their  employment.  Then  too,  as  we  must  all 
know,  there  is  in  the  minds  of  most  men  a 
latent  conviction  of  a  capacity  for  engineer- 
ing. As  almost  every  Englishman  conceives 
himself  a  competent  judge  of  a  horse  or  a 
bottle  of  wine,  so  do  our  countrymen  seem  to 
consider'  themselves  fitted,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  pronounce  sentence  on  any  proposal 
embracing  bri<&s  aad  mortar. 

Members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  questions  affect* 
ing  their  pn^r  duties,  as  Collector  g£  a 
district  or  Commissioner  of  a  province — 
questions  of  so  abstruse  and  so  hard-named 
a  nature  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  ordmary 
Euglishmen — ^these  gentlemen  appear  often 
to  care  less  for  the  credit  fittmgly  accorded 
to  their  knowledge  oi  Byotwarree  Tenures 
or  the  Hindu  Law  of  Adoption,  than  for  a 
reputation  they  seek  to  acquire  for  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  earliiwork  and  masonry* 
In  short,  almost  every  official  in  India  is 
more  or  less  of  an  amateur  engineer,  ready 
to  cavil  at  any  plan  placed  before  Um,  and 
in' occasional  instanoes  equally  prepared  to 
suggest  an  alternative  scheme  of  his  own. 
Then,  too,  death,  disease,  or  a  desire  to  roa 
home  to  England,  are  causes  always  operating 
to  bring  a  rapid  succession  of  fresh  incum- 
bents into  Indian  offices ;  and  each  new  man 
comes  to  look  on  the  acts  of  his  predecessor 
with  a  critical  eye — ^unable,  possibly  enou^ 
from  inexperience,  to  grasp  at  once  the  view 
it  may  have  cost  the  out-goer  many  years  of 
toil  to  master.  So  that  the  general  result 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  form — that  at 
least  twice  as  much  time  b  consumed  in  that 
stage  of  a  public  work  whidi  is  described  in 
o&cibI  returns  by  the  words  ''under  con- 
sideration," as  would  suffice  for  its  effectual 
construction. 

Nor  do  the  drawbacks  to  the  operations  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  of  India  end 
here.  Even  in  the  case  where  these  pro- 
tracted preliminaries  have  ended  in  an  order 
for  breaking  groxmd,  there  yet  remains  an 
uncertsunty  as  to  funds  being  available  to 
meet  the  cost  of  execution.*    A  bad  year's 


*  This  state  of  thisgs  has  not  yet  been  so  suffi- 
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rents,  a  sliorl  erop  of  opium,  an  outory  for 
economy — these,  and  many  o^er  contingen- 
cies, are  at  any  time  capable  of  catting  off 
tbe  necessary  supplies  of  money;  so  that  the 
officer  in  charge  of  a  work  is  often  compelled 
to  carry  it  on  in  a  most  nnsatis^tory  man- 
ner, unable  to  count  on  any  sums  beyond 
the  allowance  doled  out  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  year  in  which  he  finds  himself,  he  is 
deprived  of  aids  which  in  undertakings  of 
this  nature  are  essential  to  reaching  the  end 
in  view,  either  speedilv  or  economically. 
Contracts  he  can  hardly  venture  to  enter 
into,  unless  these  be  provided  with  breakage 
clauses  on  behalf  of  tne  Government,  such  as 
no  contractor  would  accept,  save  on  terms 
of  an  extravagant  sort.  The  plant  and  ma* 
ehinerv  requisite  to  assist  and  cheapen  his 
operations  he  at  best  can  only  acquire 
piecemeal,  whereas  the  greatest  service  these 
accessories  afford  is  often  to  be  found  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  work.  The  very  labor- 
ers whom  he  may  with  much  trouble  have 
gathered  together  from  distant  places,  for 
operations  in  a  thinly-peopled  locality  — 
these  very  meUj  when  leaving  at  the  out- 
burst of  the  rains,  for  their  fields  and  fEurms, 
can  meet  with  no  assurance  irom  their  em- 
ployer, that  their  services  shall  be  required 
on  the  re-opening  of  the  working  season. 

From  the  day  the  first  sod  of  a  canal  is 
turned,  or  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  laid, 
until  the  time  he  is  able  to  report  his  task 
complete,  it  is  with  him  one  long  struggle 
to  make  the  most  of  imperfect  means:  whUe, 
to  aggravate  his  evils,  his  mind  is  icept  in 
constant  anxiety  regarding  every  shilling 
expended  in  his  district.  He  is  held  to  be 
responsible  not  only  as  a  designer  and  a 
constructor,  but  abo  as  a  paymaster  and 
accountant.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
were  men  in  this  position  to  lose  all  zest 
for  their  duties,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
attending  to  official  correspondence,  and  a 
vigilant  superintendence  of  their  ledgers  and 
treasure-chest  It  would  be  hard  to  blame 
them  were  they  to  show  themselves  little 
inclined  to  see  works  of  importance  set 
agoing  in  their  districts. 

To  the  credit  of  the  officers,  employed  in 
the  Public  Woris  Department  of  In^ia,  it 
must  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
heartening influences  under  which  they  are 
placed,  they  almost  invariably  work,  with  all 
their  heart  both  in-doors  and  out  of  doors. 
And  if  the  office  labours  be  at  times  uncon- 
genial to  an  active  man,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  against  these  duties  there  is  a  de- 


ciently  remedied  by  the  recent  system  of  Public 
Works*  loans,  as  to  permit  of  its  being  described  in 
tbe  past  tense. 


Ughtful  set-off  in  die  diape  of  work  in  the 
field.  Indeed, 'it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  wholesome  or  happy  existence  than 
that  passed  by  one  of  these  officers  during 
his  annual  turn  of  camp  life  in  the  districts 
under  his  charge.  Provided  with  a  couple 
of  suites  of  tents,  so  as  to  permit  of  one  set 
being  sent  in  advance  to  be  ready  to  receive 
him  at  the  end  of  the  morrow's  journey,  he 
is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  duties  with  as 
much  regularity  as  if  he  were  staying  at  his 
head-quarters.  About  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise he  swallows  the  cup  of  tea  and  biscuit 
which  constitute  the  "  small  "  breakfast  of 
India,  and  at  his  tent-door  finds  a  horse 
being  led  before  it  in  readiness  for  him.  If 
the  stage  before  him  be  a  long  one,  or  if 
works  on  his  way  require  inspection,  he 
gets  ai  once  into  the  saddle,  and  moving 
clear  of  the  &lling  tents,  the  piles  of  bag- 
gage, the  prostrate  forms  of  much-roariog 
camels,  and  other  litter  incidental  to  the 
confusion  of  striking  camp  in  the  dark,  he 
jogs  quietly  along  until  the  dawmng  day 
changes  the  drowsy  sort  of  foot*pace  his  nag 
has  observed  through  the  darkness  into  a 
skittish  inclination  now  exhibited  for  a  run 
over  the  firm  far-reaching  plain  that  lies 
ahead.  And  it  is  reallv  wonderful  to  no- 
tice the  intelligence  which  the  little  Arab 
horses,  used  in  India,  do  display  in  seiziof 
an  opportunity  of  this  kind.  The  animu 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  kicked  along 
sleepily  through  the  dark  hours  before  dawn, 
no  sooner  feels  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
coming  day,  than,  shaking  his  bit  saucily, 
and  assuming  a  jaunty  style  of  action,  he 
invites  the  man  across  him  to  a  fi*olic  to- 
getiier  over  the  flat.  A  ^couple  of  Pieraan 
greyhounds  are  likely  companions  of  the 
morning's  march,  and  as  hares  are  plentiful, 
it  is  hard  if  man,  h(H*8e,  and  dogs  do  not  get 
one  or  two  good  runs  on  the  road. 

If  the  officer  be  not  pressed  for  time,  he 
pobably  does  not  leave  his  tent  till  day- 
break ;  and  then  starting,  gun  in  hand,  and 
with  a  horse  led  after  mm,  he  makes  his 
camp-followers  beat  a  broad  belt  of  the 
bush)  field,  or  swamp  that  borders  his  way, 
and  so  manages  to  eet  a  fiiir  bag  of  quau, 
bustard,  snipe,  duck,  hare ;  if  he  cares  to 
stalk,  be  ca'n  iji  most  places  find  herds  of 
antelope  or  spotted  deer.  And  when  ai 
length  the  sun  has  worked  some  way  up  the 
sky,  and  the  pangs  of  the  stomach  begin  to 
prevail  over  the  claims  of  sport,  he  gets 
across  his  horse,  and  canters  hungrily  home 
to  his  camp.  Yes !  we  may  safely  use  the 
word  Tiome,  For  everything  about  the  place 
looks  thoroughly  comfortable  and  well-or- 
dered. At  his  tent-door  stands  a  ^oom 
ready  to  lead  his  horse  off  to  the  line  of 
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piokets  in  rear,  wliere  his  stable-companions 
are  already  ranged.  On  the  table  inside  he 
finds  his  newly  arrived  letters  laid  out  to 
meet  him.  In  his  dressing-tent  his  bath 
and  firesh  clothes  are  in  readiness  for  use. 
And,  once  dressed,  he  is  in  an  excellent 
condition  to.  approach  the  very  substantial 
breakfast  proper  which  is  now  served  in  his 
mess  tent. 

After  breakfast  begin  the  labours  of  the 
day.  In  an  adjoining  tent,  which  serves  as 
an  office,  are  seated  the  few  native  assis- 
tants required  to  aid  him  in  correspondence 
or  in  surveying.  A  couple  of  camel  trunks 
contain  such  mes  of  correspondence  as  are 
likely  to  be  r^uired  durins  his  tour.  If 
his  encampment  happen  to  be  on  the  spot 
where  ati  important  work  is  actually  in  hand 
or  is  possibly  projected,  his  time  is  of  course 
much  taken  up  in  giving  audience  to  the 
village  authorities  and  landholders  of  the 
locality,  as  well  as  in  hearing  the  reports  of 
his  out-of-door  assistants.  In  short,  the 
heat  of  the  day  finds  him  so  fully  occupied 
that  by  the  time  the  sun  has  sunk  low 
enough  to  let  him  leave  his  tent  he  has  often 
to  burst  forcibly  away  from  his  lev4e  in  or- 
der to  make  use  of  the  few  hours  of  day- 
light that  yet  remain  in  inspecting  works  or 
in  completing  surveys.  In  this  evening 
stroll  he  possibly  enough  comes  across  a 
friend,  in  the  shape  of  the  collector  of  the 
district,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  whose  camp 
may  be  close  at  hand.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  dining  together  in  whichever  camp 

Promises  the  best  fare — ^for  an  Anglo-Indian 
inner  provided  for^  one  knife  and  fork  is 
always  capable  of  serving  the  wants  of  sev- 
eral; and  if  need  be,  the  simple  kitchen 
fear  in  use  there  enables  an  entire  meal  to 
e  taken  to  any  table  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  cooking  tent.  So  when  the  short  twi- 
light has  darkened  into  night,  host  and 
euest  fidt  down  to  table,  and  a  very  pleasant 
dinner  they  have.  News  are  exchanged  and 
sporting  experiences  recounted.  Nor  are 
the  subjects  whidi  come  under  the  category 
of  that  comprehensive  word  "  shop  '*  forgot- 
ten from  the  talk.  Sooner  or  later  their 
daily  work  takes  a  chief  placQ  i^  their  chat, 
and  the  late  hourt  of  night  probably  find 
the  convives  seated  outside  the  tent-door 
smoking  their  cigars  under  the  bright  moon 
of  the  East,  while  discussing  all  sorts  of 
matters  connected  with  their  district — a 
much-needed  bridge  at  one  point,  a  favoura- 
ble spot  for  throwing  up  an  irrigation-dam 
at  another.  Plans  are  formed  tor  visiting 
some  such  place  on  the  following  day; 
trysts  are  made  for  seeing  more  distant  lo- 
calities at  a  future  time. 
In  short,  tiie  life  of  an  officer  of  the  Pub- 


lic Works  Department  engaged  in  making  a 
tour  of  his  district  ife  a  singularly  happy 
mixture  of  healthy  exercise  for  the  body 
and  interesting  occupation  for  the  mind. 
His  work  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  rou- ' 
tine  labours  of  many  fellow-engineers  in  Eu- 
rope,— to  simply  arranging  with  contractors 
for  certain  operations  at  certain  places.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  duties  proper  of 
his  craft,  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
wits  in  many  irregular  ways.  As  a  geolo- 
gist, he  has  to  explore  the  .country  for  suit-* 
able  beds  of  stone,  or  possibly  to  determine 
the  means  of  overcoming  some  constructive 
obstacle  caused  by  a  peculiar  conformation 
of  strata.  As  a  diplomatist,  he  has  to  con- 
ciliate or  coerce  some  neighbouring  poten- 
tate into  affording  the  necessary  assistance 
towards  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour  and 
materials.  The  resources  of  the  locality 
have  not  only  to  be  turned  to  account ;  in 
all  likelihood  they  have  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  discovered.  As  for  the  machineir 
and  plant  required  to  aid  his  efforts,  he  is 
probably  too  far  from  any  source  of  suppty 
to  hope  for  sttch  accessories,  and  is  accord- 
ingly driven  to  improvise  some  rough  sort 
of  sabstitute.  The  expedients  he  adopts 
might  excite  the  amusement  of  many  an  en- 
gineer in, England;  but  they  vould  meet 
with  a  sympathizing  approval  from  men  able 
to  appreciate  the  auality  of  mind  which 
makes  the  most  of  whatever  comes  to  hand. 
What  he  has  to  do  must  be  determined 
promptly,  for  ahead  of  his  working  season 
there  looms  the  annual  monsoon,  which  in  a 
couple  of  days  ^fter  its  outburst  may  fill  the 
rivers  he  is  bridging  with  floods  which 
sweep  before  them  the  timber  stagings  it 
has  cost  him  .much  trouble  to  erect ;  *and 
this  gear  may  in  all  likelihood  be  yet  in- 
tended td  serve  for  many  more  arches  along 
his  line  of  operations.  Th.e  loss  of  appara- 
tus of  this  kind  would  not  only  retard  his 
work.  In  increasing  the  general  outlay  b^ 
yond  the  amount  estimated,  this  mishap 
might  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  sharp  offi- 
cial reproof  for  such  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, unavoidable  though  it  proved  to  be ; 
and  not  impossibly  end  in  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of' a  seiir^ai^  sitting  under  the 
soft  breeze  of  a  punkah  in  Calcutta,  to 
make  the  officer  refrind  the  extra  charge. 

However  heartily  these  officers  might 
struggle  to  provide  instalments  of  the  many 
works  wanted  in  India,  their  endeavours 
were  usually  of  small  effect,  in  consequence 
of  the  intricate  system  of  control  to  which 
they  were  subject,  and  from  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  have  not  yet  been  set  free. 
Individual  energy,  no  matter  how  earnest, 
sooner  or  later  expended  itself  in  vain  ef- 
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forts  to  qmoken  tlie  action  of  the  many 
authorities  who  interposed  between  the  man 
who  asked  for  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  a 
work  and  the  man  who  had  the  power  of 
•granting  it.  Here  and  there  an  officer 
might  he  found  whose  sense  of  a  pressing 
emergency,  or  even  of  the  clear  economy  of 
the  step,  prompted  him  to  break  ground  in 
anticipation  of  an  official  sanction.  Bat 
zeal  of  this  forward  kind  was  seldom  exer- 
cised with  impunity.  A  hard-worded  re- 
proof was  hurled  at  the  enthusiast,  accom- 
panied, in  all  probability,  by  an  intimation 
that  the  money  thus  expended  would  be 
deducted  from  his  pay. 

An  upriffht  man  of  action,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  immediate  measures,  and 
pushing  on  works  whoso  stability  was  pos- 
sibly dependent  on  their  completion  by  a 
day  near  at  hand,  might  not  unnaturally  con- 
sider that  his  time  was  better  em|^yed  in  pei> 
sonally  insuring  the  accomplishment  of  hb 
task  than  in  preparing  comparativestatistics  of 
the  precise  cost  of  each  portion  of  it.  But  the 
man  of  the  pen,riewing  die  matter  from  a  tran- 
quil stand-point  of  authority  established  on 
uie  pine-clad  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  might 
not  be  disposed  to  indorse  this  line  of  conduct. 
Seated  at  his  desk,  in  sight  of  the  distant 
snowy  range,  the  Secretary  might  not  think 
it  out  of  place  to  put  on  paper  *'  the  feelings 
of  surprise  and  disapprobation  with  which 
G-OYornment  have  learned  that  no  returns 
of  detailed  expenditure  hare  been  rendered  bv 
Captain  Dash  for  several  successiTe  weeks. " 
These  sentiments  of  surprise  might  no  doubt 
have  been  dissipated  had  this  dispenser  of 
decrees,  which  in  India  go  by  the  name  of 
GoTcmment  Resolutions,  but  cared  to  ascer- 
taii^that  for  a  couple  of  months  past  every 
hour  of  Captain  JDash's  waking  moments 
bad  been  spent  in  the  saddle,  ridmg  over  his 
extensive  district — ^here  superintending  the 
keying-in  of  a  bridge,  there  making  all  ready 
for  the  admission  of  water  to  a  canal ;  and 
that  in  his  endeavours  to  insure  the  safety  of 
his  works  before  the  bursting  of  those  omi- 
nous banks  of  clouds  which  came  rolling  up 
each  day  in  greater  masses  from  seaward,  the 
Captain  was  leading  a  nomadic  existence, 
spending  his  nights  in  idol-temples  or  road- 
side rest-houses,  his  camp  being  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  his  movements. 

Bebuffs  of  the  sort  we  have  described 
soften  the  energy  of  most  men.  When  they 
are  followed  upby  that  argument  applied  to 
the  pay  of  the  enthusiast,  which  in  Anglo- 
Indian  language  is  termed  a  retrenchment, 
the  energy  is  apt  to  disappear  altogether. 
Then,  too,  increasing  years  of  subjection  to 
that  strange  influence  which  we  call  System 
seem  gradnially  to  beget  a  reverence  for  rou- 


tine in  even  in  the  most  truculent  heart ;  so 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  subaltern  who 
commenced  hb  carder  with  an  eager  appetite 
for  work  and  an  impatient  antagonism  to 
vexatious  regulations,  grow  by  degrees  into 
an  ardent  upholder  of  them. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  the  Indian  Crovem- 
ment  have,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  been 
altogether  foulty.  Formerly,  its  available 
funds  were  confined  to  such  sums  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  revenues  of  each  year; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer, 
whoever  he  happened  for  the  time  to  be,  was 
usually  too  intent  on  framing  a  favourable  ba- 
lance-sheet on  which  to  build  up  a  reputation 
for  future  u^e  in  England,  to  listen  to  the  ciy 
for  roads  and  canals  which  came  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  very  multi- 
tude of  the  demands  afforded  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  passing  them  over,  one  and  all  At 
times  it  might  chance  that  this  gentleman  was 
coerced  into  liberality  by  one  of  those 
ephemeral  epidemics  of  indignation  which, 
at  long  intervals,  prevail  in  England ;  and  of 
which  leading  articles  denounoing  our  neglect 
of  India,  or  speeches  demanding  measures 
of  improvement  for  that  country,  may  be 
regaraed  as  symptoms.  But  grants  extracted 
from  him  under  such  circumstances  only  serv- 
ed to  meet  the  wants  of  the  current  year. 
Long  before  he  sat  down  to  frame  his  next 
budget  English  interest  in  India  had  pro- 
bably vanished ;  for,  unless  during  vei^  excep- 
tional seasons  of  sensitiveness,  our  country- 
men have  little  care  for  the  concerns  of  their 
Eastern  possessions.  As  a  rule,  the  talk  of  the 
town  turns  to  any  topic  regarding  an  indivi- 
dual at  home,  with  a  relish  it  cannot  extract 
from  the  anguish  of  a  multitude  abroad. 

The  dets^  of  Derby  bets  lost  by 
decrepit  peer  of  five-and-twenty  would 
probably  excite  .  more  attention  in  London 
than  news  of  the  starvation  to  death  of  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  in  Orissa. 
The  only  motive  that  can  be  counted  upon 
to  keep  up  English  sympathy  for  In^an 
needs  is  self-interest.  We  all  saw,  that  so 
soon  as  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America  shut  off  the  supplies  of  cotton  we 
drew  from  that  country,  the  men  of  Lanca- 
shire set  vigorously  to  work  to  insist  on  our 
Government  constructing  the  road  and  canals 
required  to  facilitate  the  export  of  that  ma- 
terial from  India.  Throughout  our  manu- 
facturing districts  crowded  meetings  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  want  of  commu- 
nications in  the  country  which  they  now  discor 
ered  mi^ht  be  serviceable  to  them.  Influential 
deputations  continued  to  impress  on  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately intersecting  each  portion  of  it  with 
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water-oliannels  and  turnpike  roads.  And 
often-urged  ^peals  of  the  same  import  were 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  members 
representing  our  great  centres  of  industry. 
Newspapers  were  established  to  serre  as 
organs  of  a^tation.  At  leaat  one  delegate 
was  deputed  to  proceed  to  India  to  stir  up 
the  energies  of  the  local  Governors  suspected 
of  supineness.  All  these  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  our  countrymen  on  behalf  of  India  are 
fresh  in  our  recollection. 

But  ec[ually  fresh,  unfortunately,  is  our 
remembrance  of  an  after-phase  to  this  episode 
of  enthusiasm.    The  efforts   of  these    re- 
formers  of  Indian  grievances  ceased  with 
the  cessation  of  the  American   blockade. 
No  sooner  was  cotton  procurable  from  the 
West  than  the  single-minded  spinners  of  our 
northern  counties  gave  up  all  care  for  the 
fields  of  the  East.    The  pressure  they  had 
been  able  to  exercise  on  Oovemmfint  officials 
— who  possibly  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
tingency of  having  to  solicit  the  sufirajzes  of 
these  igenilemen  from  the  hustinjSS-^-beiDg 
thus  withdrawn,  the  old  system  of  starving 
the  Pablio  Works  of  India  again  obtained. 
According  to  this  system,  out  of  many  pro- 
jects put  forward  in  any  one  year,  only  a 
few  were  favoured  with  fands,  and  these 
were  doled  out  so.  sparingly  as  to  render  eoer- 
gertie    action  impossible.     Almost   every 
proposal  was  pared  down  below  the  limits 
of  stability.     And  this  policy,  pursued  in 
in  a  climate  subject  to   destructive  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  damp,  led  to  rapid 
deteriorations  in  roads,  in  masonry,  and  in 
wood-work.     In  point  of  fact,  the  repairs 
required  for  works  in  existence  would,  if 
properly  carried  out,  have  swallowed  up  the 
better  portion  of  an  old  PublioWorks  budget. 
So,  to  prevent  this  result,  the  repairs  were 
out  down  to  a  point  scarcely  consistent  with 
safety,  and  the  work  of  d^pidation  went 
on  apace. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  the  inadequacy . 
of  attempts  to  provide  works  for  India  out 
of  mere  savings  of  income  has  been  but 
partially  recognised  by  those  who  administer 
it.  Men  who,  in  their  capacity  of  English 
landlords,  avail  themselves  oi  loans  grant- 
ed by  the  State  for  draining,  fencing,  and 
odierwise  improving  their  estates,  seem,  in 
tiieir  capacity  of  statesmeo,  incapable  of 
admitting  the  necessity  of  similar  assistance 
for  India,  where  a  little  reflection  would 
show  it  to  be  still  more  required.  Per,, 
whereas  in  (he  United  Kingdom  capital  is 
abundant  and  enterprise  excessive,  in  India 
such  capital  exists  in.  the  shape  of  bags 
of  rupees  buried  in  hoar<fing-places  under* 
the  soU,  or  of  jeweled  ornaments  looked  up 
in  earefiilly  concealed  strong-bozea«    As  for 


private  enterprise,  it  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
known.    In  the  East,  then,  the  need  of  as- 
sistance such  as  is  afforded  to  improve  Eng- 
lish ^Girms  and  forests  is  essential.    And,  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  works  actually  in 
operation  can  be  relied  on,  there  Is  reason  to 
reckon  on  any  judicious  outlay  on  this  score 
being  fairly  remunerative.    The  Indian  rail- 
ways, although  yet  in  an  incomplete   state, 
are  earning  good  receipts.  The  €Ninges  Oanal, 
which  has  still  to  be  furnished  with    distri- 
bution channels  and  other  accessory  works, 
yields  8|  per  cent,   on  its  outlay.     The 
Jumna  Canal  brings  in  nearly  9  per  oent. ; 
while  several  exteusive  irrigaticm  works  in 
Madras  have  within  a  comparatively  diort 
time  repaid  themselves  twice,  and  in  one 
case  even  three  times  over.     Then  too  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  other  ad- 
vantages  are   derived  by  the  land-owning 
State  from  such  works,  which  although  in- 
direct are  not  the  less  substantial.    Waste 
lands  are  reclaimed  into  rent-paying  fields. 
The  rent  of  land  already  under  edltivation 
is  capable  of  being  increased,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  distriets  miere  the  rent  is   perma- 
nently settled,  may  at  all  events  be  counted 
on  as  no  longer  subject  to  demands  for  re- 
mission, which  in  years  of  drought  seriously 
diminished  the  public  revenue.     In  the  fa- 
mine of  1837-1838  the  loss  under  this  head 
was  about  half  a  million  sterling.    And  it 
is  calculated  that  a  somewhat    similar  loss 
must  have  been  sustained  in  1861,  but  for 
the  irrigating  waters  of  the  Ganges  Canal 
Again,  the  customs  dues  are  very  largely 
swelled  by  ihe  increased  trade  arising   from 
easy  communications.    Indeed,  this  is  a  pro- 
spective vein  of  income  which  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  well  envy  for  his 
operations.      At  present,  notwithstanding 
the  large  eomparative  increase  of  the  last 
dozen  years,  Uie  total  customs  dues  of  India 
do  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling.    Th^,  too,  the  cost  of  moving  troops 
and  Government  stores  is  reduced  by  rail- 
ways to  half  its  former  amount,  while  the 
efficiency  of  the  troops  »  oertainly  doubled 
by  the  same  i^enoy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seem  many 
inducements  to  by  out  money  in  improving 
India.  And  money  for  thb  purpose  may  be 
had  at  once. 

So  implicit  is  the  oonfidenee  of  the  Eng- 
lish investor  in  the  securities  of  the  Indian 
railways,  so  good  a  price  do  these  eommand, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  re- 
duce the  rate  &t  interest  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Gevemm^t — for  his  recent  policy 
of  obliging  these  railway  companies  to  issue 
their  fresh  stodi  i^  a  oonsiderable  premium 
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does  in  reaUty  hrog  ftbont  this  result.  At 
the  present  time  any  amoont  of  money  likely 
to  be  required  for  public  works  in  India 
might  be  obtained  on  loan  at  4|  per  cent.  And 
surely  £Dglish  money  would  seem  capable 
of  b^ng  laid  out  at  least  as  securely  and  as 
profitaUy  in  perfecting  our  means  of  retain- 
ing India,  as  in  furthering  the  designs  of 
the  great  military  Power  whose  policy  points 
to  an  ultimate  attempt  on  that  country.  It 
is  unsatisfactory  to  see  onr  citizens  furnish* 
ing  funds  for  railways  which  are  to 
render  Sebastopol  an  impregnable  base  for 
operations  on  our  comunications  with  the 
East ;  while  the  road  which  would  best  en- 
able us  to  combat  the  adyanoe  of  a  Russian 
army  on  the  Pui^ab  is  left  unheeded.  The 
completion  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railway — 
for  which  capital  might  be  obtained  in  forty- 
eight  hours— 'Would  place  Peshawur,  our 
stronghold  of  Northern  India,  in  connection 
with  Kurraohee,  the  true  base  of  operations 
for  the  entire  northern  frontier.  And  now 
that  European  troops  are  sent  to  India,  ae- 
cordinff  to  a  system  of  relie&  moved  forward 
from  EnglandjGibraltar,  Malta,  and  Aden  in 
Buccession^uceour  mightbe  thrown  upon  that 
strate^o  point  of  the  Puojab  within  a  week 
of  its  neing  demanded  by  telegraph ;  while 
from  each  station  in  rear  of  Aden  men  might 
be  pushed  on  to  fill  the  seTend  gaps.  It 
would  be  pleasanter  to  se^  English  money 
spent  on  Endish  territory  than  to  look  on 
while  it  is  being  sown  broadcast  o?er  the 
world.  Few  sights  can  be  less  flatteriog  to 
OS  as  a  nation  than  that  of  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afairs  endeavouring 
to  obtain  redress  for  indiscreet  compatriots 
who  happen  to  have  lent  money  to  some  re- 
pudiating monarchy  or  republia  Few  sitna- 
Uons  can  be  more  unseemly  than  that  of  a 
decorous  British  diplomatist  engaged  in  an 
afiair  of  this  kind — now  coaxing,  now  com- 
plaining— at  one  time  offering  adyice  which ' 
is  unasked,  at  another  yenturing  upon  de- 
mands without  haying  the  means  of  en- 
forcing oompliance. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  principle  of 
proyiding  adequate  funds  for  improving 
India — which  may  be  said  to  have  been  first 
properly  recognised  by  the  debenture  loan 
for  public  works  e&e ted  in  1867 — may  in 
future  be  accepted  as  a  fixed  policy. 

Guarded  as  were  the  words  used  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in 
reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him  soon 
after  entering  offioe,  by  a  deputation  who 
desired  to  plead  the  want  of  roads  and 
canals  under  which  the  country  he  adminis- 
ters still  labour%  they  were  yet  sufficient  to 
show  that  he,  at  least,  may  ne  counted  upon 
as  an  upholder  of  dus  principle.    Let  his 


Grace  beware  of  taunts  which  may  readi 
him  allcgiog  the  inability   of  the   Pdblie 
Works  Department  to  expend  with  profit 
the  amounts  now  placed  at  its  disposaL     It 
is  true  that  just  at-  present  the  outlay  on 
certain  works,  especially  canals^  is  less  than 
the  amounts  allotted  for  them  in  the  annual 
budgets.     But  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  limit  of  useful 
expenditare  has  already  been  passed,    or 
even  reached.     The  fiict  is,  that  the  staff 
retained  to  superintend  works  under  the  less 
liberal  conditions  of  the  past  is  insufficient 
to  deal  with  the  ampler  funds  all  at  onee 
provided  for  the  future.    Along  with  more 
money,  there  must  be  more  men ;   and  to 
explain  the  present  method  of  meeting  such 
a  want,  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  s 
passage  from  a  recent  work  by  Major  George 
Cbesney,  which,  under  the  title  of  TndSn 
Polity^  affords  a  valuable  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  aUnost  every  subject  ccmnected  with 
that  country : 

"  The  staff  of  the  department,"  that  is^  the 
Public  Works  Department,  *^  is  derived  from 
foar  principal  sources — 1.  Officers  of  the  com 
of  Engineers.  The  greater  part  of  the  <^ 
corps  of  Indian  (now  Royal)  Engineers  has 
always  been  employed  during  time  of  peace  in 
this  manner ;  the  rest  have  been  chiefly  attach- 
ed to  the  survey  department,  only  a  few  bang 
engaged  on  regimental  daty  with  the  corps  cf 
Native  Sappers.  2.  Bat  from  earliest  tiuKS 
the  strength  of  the  Engineer  corps  has  bees 
insufficient  for  the  duties  placed  on  it,  and  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  officers  from  other 
branches  of  the  Indian  army.  Of  late  years  a 
very  complete  prctfessional  test  has  been  estab- 
lished for  regelating  their  admission  to  the 
department,  which  practically  involves  that 
the  candidate  should  first  und<:rgoa  two  years* 
course  of  study  in  engineering  and  survey iog 
at  the  Roorkee  OoUege,  established  by  Govern- 
ment in  1847.  8.  The  same  college  fornishes 
a  supply  r>f  civil  engineers  to  l^e  department ; 
the  candidates^many  of  whom  are  sons  of 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice^  while  some  are  natives, — ^besides  the 
professional  test,  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  subjects  of  general  educattoo, 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  laid  down  for  admis- 
sion to  the  British  army.  Another  Govern- 
ment civil  engineering  college  was  established 
in  Calcutta  in  1856,  from  which  a  good  many 
civil  engineer^  priocipally  natives  of  Bennd, 
have  been  snpplied.  There  is  a  similar  instttu- 
tion  at  Madras.*  4.  A  specified  number  of 
young  civil  engineers  is  now  sent  out  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  these  are  nominally 
selected  by  competitive  examination,  but  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  candidates  who  pass 
the  prescribed  minimum  standard  (which  neariy 
approaches  to  that  of  Roorkee)  is  usually  lest 
than  the  number  of  appointments  offered,  the 

*And  also  a  small  ona,  we  bsliave^  at  Poonsi  in 
Western  India. 
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teat  IB  naoally  that  of  a  paas  ezamiiiation. 
Besides  these  sources  of  supply,  the  demands 
of  the  serrioe.  arising  from  the  rapid  extension 
of  public  works,  have  led  to  the  direct  appoint- 
ment to  the  department  of  a  good  many  civil 
engineers  of  standing,  drawn  principally  from 
the  varioos  Indian  railways." 

Of  the  different  classes  of  reomits  here 
enumerated,  it  may  he  said  that  the  military 
memhers  tend  each  year  to  decrease  in 
numhers ;  for  on  the  part  of  the  army  author- 
ities there  is  a  disinclination  to  see  officers 
employed  on  what  they  consider  purely  civil 
duties. 

As  regards  the  pupils  trained  in  India,  a 
few  may  prove  fit  for  the  higher  offices  in 
the  department,  but  the  ^eater  number 
cannot,  even  in  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine  advocates  of  the  engineering  col- 
leges, be  reckoned  likely  to  be  useful  except 
in  a  subordinate  capacity — at  all  events,  not 
for  many  years.  The  aspirants  obtained 
from  England  consist  chiefly  of  young  men 
just  set  free  from  their  indentures  in  civil 
engineers'  offices^  and  even  of  this  class  there 
is,  as  Major  Chesney  remarks,  a  compara- 
tive deficiency.  Of  the  civil  engineers  of 
standing  mentioned  under  the  fourth  heading 
of  the  quotation,  the  number  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively few,  but  is  rapidly  increasyig  in 
consequence  of  the  liberal  salaries  now 
offered.  The  almost  entire  suapension  of 
work  in  England  has  also  tended  to  swell 
the  numbers  seeking  employment  in  India, 
so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  a  strong  staff  of 
men  available  ere  long  in  this  department. 

Another  reason  oilen  urged  against  ex- 
tending the  operations  of  the  engineer  in 
Indi%  is  the  insufficient  supply  of  labour 
said  to  be  experienced  in  that  country.    In- 
deed, it  is  alleged  that  all,  or  nearly  ail,  the 
available  workmen  there,  are  already  occu- 
pied on  the  railways,  canals,  roads,  and 
barracks  now  under  construction,  and  that 
fresh  works  could  not  at  present  be  under- 
taken without  interfering  iniuriously  with 
the  labour  market*    ThL  allegation  is  to 
some  extent  true.     But  the  circumstances 
on  which  it  is  based  admit  of  modification 
to  an  extent  which  would  make  it  no  longer 
tenable.    For,  in  the  first  place,  manual  la- 
bour is  exercised  in  India  in  so  rude  a  fash- 
ion, that  the  result  is  but  a  fraction  of  that 
which  the  same  hands  might  turn  out  if 
properly  applied  to  the  task.    In  the  case 
of  earth-work,  the  operations  of  excavating 
and  embanking  are  performed  with  an  im- 
plement   resembling    a    hoe  for    weeding 
turnips,  which  is  used  to  loosen  the  soil  as 
well  as  to  fill  it  into  baskets  not  much  big- 
ger than  a  wash-hand  bason ;  and  these  in 
turn  serve  as  vehicles  for  its  co&veyance  to 


die  spot  where  it  has  to  be  eventually  cast. 
A  more  inefficient  application  of  human 
strength  than  is  to  be  seen  in  long  strings 
of  labourers,  each  carrying  on  his  head  a 
thiy  basketM  of  'earth  on  its  way  to  a  bank 
or  a  spoiI4ieap,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Yet  this  is  the  almost  universal  fiishion  in 
which  such  work  is  done  in  India,  The  ef* 
feotive  forces  of  these  workmen  would  be 
multiplied  manifold  were  they  transmitted 
through  the  ordinary  accessories  of  the 
English  navvy— -the  spade  and  wheelbar- 
row. No  doubt  some  trouble  might  be  ex- 
perienced at  the  outset  of  any  attempt  to 
introduce  unfamiliar  implements  of  this 
kind.  But  by  degrees  their  adoption  might 
be  insured.  In  point  of  fieiot,  cases  have  air 
ready  occurred  where  a  persevering  English 
overseer,  in  the  employment  of  a  railway 
contractor,  has  taught  gangs  of  natives 
working  under  him  to  use  these  aids  to  la- 
bour. And  indeed,  in  almost  every  opera- 
tion connected  wiUi  earth-work,  masonry, 
and  wood-work,  umilar  opportunities  exist 
for  increasing  the  present  performances  of 
the  artisan. 

On  the  other  hand,  too,  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  Indian  workman  are  capable  in 
many  instances  of  being   augmented   by 
means  of  better  food  than  hitherto  has  been 
accessible  to  him.     Contractors  for  Indian 
railways  have  found  that  labourers  entering 
their  service  in  the  ill-nourished  condition 
arising  from  feeding  on  inferior  descriptions 
of  gnun,  come  to  develop  oonsiderable  in- 
crements of  strength  and  endurance  imder 
the  generous  diet  which  good  wages  enable 
them  to  indulge  in.    Instances  of  this  kind 
are  specially  frequent  among  Mussulmans 
and  the  less  rigid  sectaries  of  Brahmanism, 
who  without  hesitation  eat  animal  food,  as 
well  as  other    things  considered   unclean 
by  a  high-caste  Hindu — a  noted  example 
being  afforded  in  the  native  Sappers  of  the 
Madras    Presidency,    who,    during    every 
recent  campaign  in  the  East,  have  done  as 
hard  work  as  Europeans,  in  drawing  at  the 
same  time  the  same  sort  of  rations  as  their 
white  comrades.    If  we  except  the  districts 
which  of  late  have  been  ravaged  by  fiunine, 
we  shall  find  that  the  standard  of  diet  has 
within  a  few  years  advanced  in  India  in  a 
very  appreciable  degree,  owing  to  the  lib- 
eral rates  of  hire  obtainable  on  railways  and 
other  works,  as  well  as  to  the  high  prices 
fetched  by  cotUm  and  other  crops  of  the 
<niltivator.    So  that  we  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  a  corresponding  progress  in  the 
bodily  strength  of  its  people. 

In  the  pages  of  Indian  Polity  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agtticy  best  suited  for  the  works 
of  improvement  required  in  India  is  ably 
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discussed,  and  many  arguments  are  ad- 
Tanced  to  prove  that  on  the  "whole  it  is  bet- 
ter that  these  should  be  executed  by  ser- 
vants immediately  employed  by  the  State, 
than  that  they  should  be  made  over  as  ob- 
jects for  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  as  in 
the  case  of  ,the  Indian  railways.  Major 
Chesney's  reasoning  rests  on  solid  ground 
when  he  points  out  that  the  guarantee,  -with- 
out which  no  works  would  be  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise,  does  in  reality  im- 
pose on  the  €k)yemment  which  gives  it  the 
responsibility  of  failure,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  compensation  in  the  event  of  sue- 
Already  the  Government  has  been 


cess. 


called  upon  in  its  -capacity  of  guarantor  to 
take  over  the  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem 
Railway,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  East 
India  Irrigation  Company,  in  repaying  in 
each  instance  the  money  expended  by  share- 
holders. And  doubtless,  in  the  event  of 
unremunerative  results,  the  same  expedient 
would  be  resorted  to  by  every  company 
placed  in  the  same  relation  towards  the 
State.  For  the  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  provide  for 
such  claims  being  recognised, — subject,  it  is 
true,  to  certain  modifications  regulated  by 
the  market  price  of  the  companies'  shares. 

And  in  addition  to  this  and  other  consid- 
erations of  general  expediency  urged  by  the 
Major,  there  are  many  reasons  which  go  to 
prove  that  direct  State  agency  for  construc- 
tion as  well  as  for]afler  control  does  possess 
certain  advantages.  The  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  authority  which  the  very  name  of 
Government  imparts  in  the  mind  of  an  Ori- 
ental to  anything  the  State  undertakes,  as 
well  as  to  any  person  it  employs,  gives  it  a 
CTcat  assistance  in  this  direction — ^not  mere- 
ly in  the  shape  of  words  of  respect  or  acts 
of  obeisance  offered  to  its  agents,  but  also 
in  the  more  substantial  form  of  cheap  work. 
For  example,  it  has  happened  of  late  years 
that  works  were  carried  on  in  the  same  lo- 
cality by  Government  engineers  and  by  rail- 
way contractors,  simultaneously,  and  at 
times  side  by  side ;  and  in  many  instances 
it  was  observed  that  the  Government  offi- 
cers could  obtain  labour  and  materials  at 
rates  sensibly  lower  than  those  paid  by  the 
others. 

In  the  instance  of  irrigation  works  the 
case  on  behalf  of  direct  State  enterprise 
seems  specially  strong.  Revenues  of  rail- 
ways are  easily  collected  on  behalf  of  asso- 
ciations who  may  have  constructed  them. 
But  the  means  required  to  recoup  the  share- 
holders in  an  irrigational  canal  might  prove 
difficult  of  application.  Indeed  the  benefit 
which  any  individual  field  may  derive  frc^rn 
such  works  is  often  so  dependent  on  the  na- 


ture of  the  tenure  on  which  the  land  is  h^d 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  settled  apart 
from  this.    Moreover,  the  discernment  of 
local  needs,  and  the  ability  to  contrive  a  sys- 
tem of  collection  sufficiently  supple  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  drcumstanees  of  the  dififereot 
cultivators  concerned,  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for  in  a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown, 
knowing  well  the  country,  its  customs  and 
its  language.    But  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
qualities  would  be  found  in  agents  of  joint 
stock  companies  occupied  with  the  sole  eod 
of  swelling  the  receipts  of  their  employers. 
It  would  be  an  objectionable  thing  to  oonftr 
on  any  irrigation  company  the  power  of 
forcing  the  mrmers  along  its  line  of  opera- 
tions to  pay  for  its  waters  although  they 
might  not  care  to  profit  by  them.     And  it 
would  be  no  less  incoUvenient  to  permit  a 
company  of  this  kind  to  withhold  at  will  die 
water  which  years  of  use  might  have  ren- 
dered essential  to  the  system  of  cultivation 
actually  in  force.    The  authority  and  for- 
bearance required  to  regulate  most  ques- 
tions connected  with  irrigation  might  w^  be 
exercised  by  a  powerful  Government,  whidi 
could  afibrd  to  wait  many  years  for  a  return  on 
any  outlay  on  this  head,  knowing  that  mean- 
while its  property  is  being  benefited,  and  its 
general  revenues  increased  by  many  indirect 
sources  of  gain.    But  the  case  might  be  ^ 
ferent  were  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
uninfluential  indviduals,  to  whom  want  of 
dividends  may  mean  want  of  bread.    Irri- 
gation works,  too,  ofier  tempting  fiusilities 
for  the  exercise  of  extortion — the  sufierers 
being  the  owners  of  the  fields  irr^;ated;  a 
dass  even  now  occasionally  plundered  by 
dishonest  servants  of  the  Government  Ca- 
nal Department.    As  a  crop  advances  to  a 
certain  pomt  of  maturity,  and  the  drought 
of  the  season  goes  on  increasing  daily,  the 
value  of  water  to  it  is  t)ften  so  great  that 
the  simple  cultivator  is  easly  terrified  into 
bribing  the  irrigation  undeiihig  who  threat- 
ens, on  one  pretext  or  another,  to  withhold 
the  requisite  supply.    To  prevent  evils  of 
this  description  the  concession  of  irrigating 
Orissa,  which  was  made  some  time  ago  to  a 
joint-stock  company,  contained  a  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  the  water  being  ccm* 
ducted  by  the  Government. 

Many  men  well  acquainted  with  the  8ub> 
jeot  of  Indian  irrigation  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  a  rule,  its  operations  cannot  be  carried 
out  profitably  by  any  hand  but  that  of  the 
State.  It  is  certain  that  in  numerous  instan- 
ces cultivators  are  slow  to  avail  themselveB 
of  the  waters  which  have  been  led  past 
their  lands.  Immemorial  usage  has  ren* 
dered  the  husbandman  of  India  suspicious  of 
all  innovations  on  the  practice  of  his  fore- 
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fallMrs;  tmd  he  may  not  always  possess 
even  the  small  capital  required  to  render  fais 
fields  adapted  for  irrigatioii.  Tke  Gangto 
Canal,  wluoh  has  been  in  operation  £ot  near- 
ly fifteen  years,  is  even  at  the  present  time 
imperfectly  i^ppveoiated  by  the  &rmers 
^ong  its  course.  During  many  of  its  early 
years  it  was  entirely  unremnn6ratiye,.in  so 
&r  as  direot  eamii:^  were  concerned.  Its 
profits  have  at  leng^  reached  the  rate  of  8f 
per  cent,  on  its  cost,  and  doubtless  may  yet 
increase  very  considerably.  But  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  eaounple  of  long  deferred 
4Hiccess  which  it  affords  should  tempt  Eng- 
11^  investors  to  embark  in  similar  yen* 
tures — not  at  least  unless  under  a  guarantee 
of  a  certain  annual  dividend. 

In  favour  of  committing  works  of  im* 
provement  to  privaite  enterprise  there  are 
not  wanting  certain  good  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  especially  cogent,  viz.,  that  under 
this  system  operations  are  undertaken  at 
once  which  might  have  remained  for  years 
uncommeneed  had  the  trouble  of  detailed 
arrangements  been  cast  upon  ihe  Govern* 
ment.  No  reasonable  man  can  deny  that  at 
the  present  moment  India  might  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  destitute  of  railways,  or 
at  best  famished  with  a  very  few  miles  of 
railroad,  had  the  obligation  of  oonstruoting 
them  rested  directly  on  the  ruling  power, 
in  obtaining  improvements  of  this  kind  at 
the  cost  of  a  guarantee  of  profit  or  of  a 
subvention,  a  Minister  eonoeives  that  he 
can  reckon  with  some  certainty  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation  which  he  imdertakes ; 
whereas  he  is  apt  to  imagiiM  that  little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  estimates  of  the 
cost  at  which  the  same  ^id  may  be  deckred 
capable  of  being  attained  by  his  own  subor- 
dinates. We  do  not  say  that  be  is  right  in 
Has  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  tended  to  alter  the 
opinion  formerly  hM  by  Englishmen  as  to 
the  superiority  of  operations  conducted  by 
companies  or  contractors,  contrasted  with 
those  carried  out  by  servants  of  the  crown. 
But  we  may  safely  say  that  this  idea  of  the 
more  rdiaUe  nature  of  contract  obligations 
is  sdll  sufficiently  prevalent  in  official  circles 
to  influence  very  seriously  any  question  of 
puUio  works  which  may  come  under  con- 
sideratioB.  Nor  is  it  a  small  matter  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  should  by  this  system  be 
saved  the  distrao^ng  task  of  determining 
the  merits  of  many  alternative  schemes 
proposed  to  effect  one  objeet  in  view— each 
possibly  recomm^ided  by  m^i  whose  o^ 
fimal  position  entitles  their  advice  to  be  well 
heard. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  operations  of 
the  two  i^encies  as  exhibited  in  the  roads 
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and  canals  executed  by  Government  officers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  works  carried 
out  by  Indian  railway  companies  on  the 
other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter 
fihow  a  continuity  and  uniformity  of  pro^ 
gress  which  is  seldom  feund  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Public  Worits  Department,  crq)pled  as 
these  are  by  a  want  of  sufficient  men  and 
means.  In  short,  so  fiir  as  considerations  of 
certainty  and  expedition  of  construction  are 
concerned,  the  advantage  appears  to  be  on 
the  side  of  private  enterprise. 

A  very  serious  obstade  in  the  way  of 
road-making  in  India  is  encountered  in 
many  districts,  owing  to  the  want  of  suit- 
able materials.  And  unfortunately  ^s  in- 
convenience exists  in  the  greatest  degree  in 
many  provinces  where  roads  are  most  re* 
quired.  The  plains,  which  produce  luxu- 
riant crops  of  cotton,  grain,  and  tobacco,  are 
often  utterly  destitute  of  anything  in  the 
shi^^e  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  portions  of  the 
entire  peninsula  which  fiimish  rocks  of  a 
quality  suitable  for  road^tnetal  sae  incon- 
siderable. The  stratified  rocks  which  in 
many  places  afford  fidr  materials  for  build- 
ing purposes,  are  seldom  of  sufficiently  hard 
.texture  to  resist  the  passage  of  carts,  and 
during  the  long-continued  rains  of  summer 
are  liable  to  be  soaked  into  a  stote  of  pulpi- 
ness which  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
first  passing  wheel.  Broken  brides  and 
burned  day  have  been  laid  down  as  substi*- 
tutes  for  road-metal  in  sudi  localities,  but 
with  no  great  success;  as  these  materials 
also  are  apt  to  give  wav  under  the  action  of 
water.  In  the  event  of  a  high  dass  of  road 
being  required,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  suitable  stone.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  the  price  of  the  metal  forms  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
adoption  of  some  of  the  artificial  roadways 
which  have  at  different  times  been  devised 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  An  expe- 
dient of  this  nature,  contrived  by  a  dvil  en- 
gineer of  eminence  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  which  consists  in  coating  the  surface  oi 
the  road  with  a  concrete  formed  of  broken 
stone  and  cement,  appears  well  suited  for 
trial  in  such  loamy  localities.  The  original 
expense  of  a  causeway  of  this  description  is 
said  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  well 
metalled  road.  For  by  the  new  process  a 
mudi  leas  d^th  of  crust  is  necessary,— the 
eon(»ete  representing  from  the  outset  the 
thidcness  into  which  the  loosely  laid  stones 
are  eventually  crudied,  after  undergoing  the 
passage  of  a  tolerably  active  traffic.  In 
respect  of  maintenance  these  concrete  roads 
promise  much  economy.  From  experi- 
mental portions  which  have  for  some  time 
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been  under  seyere  teste,  thtro  se^Bs  reason 
to  think  that,  under  ordinary  oiroumstanoes, 
they  may  endure  many  years  unimpaired ; 
while  the  task  of  making  good  tihe  gradual 
effects  of  wear  and  tear  appears  capable  of 
being  done  both  cheaply  and  ea^y. 

It  is  probable  that  railways  of  an  inex- 
pensive kind,  or  even  tramways,  might 
{^ofitably  be  provided  across  the  alluvial 
plains  of  India,  in  place  of  roads.  Al- 
though the  first  outlay  would  thus  be  in- 
creased, the  ultimate  burden  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  might  in  all  likelihood  be  less. 
l?ne  examples  of  existing  railways  show 
that,  under  careful  construcUon  and  man- 
agement, lines  of  this  kind  may  not  only 
h^  made  to  clear  working  expenses,  but 
may  be  turned  into  sources  of  profit ;  while 
in  the  ccuse  of  ordinary  roads  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  India  to  lookibr  any  direct 
returns  to  meet  the  cost  of  maint^ianoe ; 
turnpike  tolls  having  proved  impracticable 
there.  And  this  question  of  maintenance  is 
suHiciently  serious,  seeing  that,  even  accord* 
ing  to  the  present  progress  in  road-making, 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs  would  in  tw^Eity 
years'  time  consume  the  entire  amount  now 
allotted  for  construction  in  each  Public 
Works  budget* 

Bridge-making  in  India  is  usually  a  heavy 
task,  owing  to  the  number  and  size  of  tl^ 
streams  which  everywhere  intersect  it,  and 
die  violent  floods  to  which  these  are  subject 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Nothing 
short  of  the  most  substantial  structure  can 
resist  the  summer  freshets,  and  yet  the 
necessary  stability  is  ofben  difficult  of  at- 
tainm^it,  owing  to  the  soft  alluvial  loam 
in  which  foundations  have  to  be  laid,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  almost  any  precautions, 
is  liable  to  be  scoured  from  underneath 
piers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  swept 
from  the  sides  of  thq  channel,  thus  admit- 
ting the  current  to  eat  a  way  for  itself  in 
rear  of  the  abutments. 

Light  iron  superstructures  resting  on 
piles,  securely  screwed  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
such  cases.  And  doubtless  these  may  re- 
ceive a  wide  application  under  the  improved 
system  on  which  they  are  now  turned  out 
of  the  great  iron-factories  in  England.  For, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  markets,  our  manu&oturera  bave 
arrived  at  supplying  structiures  of  this  de^ 
scription,  which  at  once  combine  the  requi- 
sites of  strength,  lightnei^  and  cheapness — 
their  component  parts  admitting  of  being 
ppt  together  by  any  intelligent  artisan,  as- 
sisted  by  such  labour  as  may  be  found  on 
the  spot  of  erectio^i. 

The  system  of  emplpying  tjhe  class  of 


man  who  among  us  ave  known  as  ocnxtrmot- 
ors,  has  hith^to  been  litde  adopted  in  tJie 
ease  of  works  undertaken  by  tbe  Iitdifta 
Government,  idthough  tins  method  has  been 
generally  followed  by  Indian  railway  Gom- 
panies*    On  behalf  of  iJus  contract  system 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  nrged.    Experi- 
ence .warrants  the  conduaik>n  that  works  so 
managed  are  usually  done  more  expedi- 
tiously, and,  strange  as  itaoay  iqppear,  oiten 
more  economically,  than  by  direct  ageats 
of  the  employing  power.    For,  ahhougii 
many  items  of  construction  may  be  naore 
costly  to  a  contractor,  yet  his  superior  or- 
ganization of  labour  enables  hhn  to  proTide 
die  most  efficient  superintend^ioe  at  t^ 
smallest  possible  expense.     His  effinrts,  too, 
are  made  after  a  more  un^rm  pkn,  and  are 
less  subject  to  interfer^ioe  or  akeradon  than 
l^e  endeavours  of  a  many-mastered  pieee 
of  administrative    mecbanism,  swdi  as  s 
Government  department  too  often  is. 

On  t^  other  hand,  ^is  oontraot  system 
is  lialde  to  many  abuses.  That  di^onesl 
device  whii^  is  known  annyng  iis  as  ^  scamp- 
ing wiork,"  is  said  to  have  b«Bn  litfgely  prae- 
ti^  on  certain  Indian  rmlways,  if  not  by 
English  contractors,  then  by  men  to  whom 
tiiey  had  sublet  portions  of  their  task. 
Without  going  the  length  of  allegatioBs 
made  by  hasty  observers  among  us  regard- 
ing tdie  innate  indination  to  deceit  displayed 
by  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East,— 4ll^a- 
tions  which  any  man  who  has  had  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  forming  a  fair  judgment  must  ae- 
knowledge  to  be  as  appHcaUe  to  England 
as  to  India,--4t  must  be  admitted  Uiat 
Oriental  nations  have  not  that  appreeiation 
of  Uie  conditions  of  ocnnpleteness  which  is 
desirable  in  a  good  woi^man. 

Most  of  the  shorkoomings  of  Inditfi  arti* 
sans  are  probably  due  to  ignorance  <^  eon- 
structive  prindples  n^er  than  to  fraudn- 
lent  intentions.  The  defeetive  mortar  as- 
signed as  the  oause  of  coUapse  in  the  ma- 
8<«ry  along  one  railway  was  poaaibly  in 
some  eases  due  to  wilful  adulterations ;  hot 
in  many  Instances  the  &ult  lay  in  an  idea, 
by  no  means  ccoifined  to  Indian  workmen, 
that  the  power  of  this  mixture  d^pttided 
directly  on  the  propin^on  of  pure  lims 
present  in  it,  so  that  those  charged  with  its 
preparation  withheld  the  supply  of  sand  re 

Suired  to  develop  its  cohesive  qualitice. 
iut,  of  course,  wb^ther  due  to  ignorance  or 
evil  intention,  sueh  practices  are  equally 
desUHictive  to  workmanship*  To. prevent 
their  occurr^Me,  much  vigilance  ana  many 
subordinate  inspectors  of  ^proved  honesty 
are  required. 

To  raider  the  Public  Works  Department 
of  India  really  useful,  its  aotioD  must  be 
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nade  more  simple  and  more  prompt  than 
it  now  is.  For  this  pm^pose  many  links 
most  be  lopped  off  the  long  chain  of  its 
authorities.  Much  of  ^e  consultative  de- 
ment, which  is  so  sup^abundant  in  it9  pres- 
et statBy  might  well  affiird  to  be  elimina- 
ted. Let  works  be  done  in  India  as  works 
are  done  elsewhere.  Place  good  men  in 
ohurge  of  them,  and  on  their  ability  and 
honesty  be  satisfied  to  d^end.  Let  obedi- 
ence to  orders  be  enforced  by  all  means, 
but  let  these  orders  be  so  conveyed  as  to 
permit  the  men  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
the  power  of  exercising  an  intelligent  dis- 
erimination  as  to  the  m^hod  of  giving  them 
effects  Lay  down  the  general  principles  to 
be  followed  or  the  main  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  an  ei^neer,  but  do  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  details  which  seem  to 
him  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  Exact 
tt^m  him  an  accurate  account  of  the  outlay 
his  work  has  involved,  but  be  content  to 

fo  without  the  statistics  now  elaborated  bv 
im  as  to  the  predto  portion  of  this  which 
happ^is  to  have  been  spent  on  any  indi- 
vidual part  of  it.  Micvometrical  researches 
of  this  kind  may  possibly  at  times  possess 
certain  advantages.  They  may  even  serve 
to  confirm  or  conM;e  the  conjectures  of  an 
oveivcurious  chie^esgfaieer  ae  to  one  wing^ 
wall  of  a  bridge  being  more  costly  than  its 
fbllOw.  Exacted  as  they  now  are  almost 
universally,  they  roust  be  set  down  as  vexa- 
tious taxes  on  the  time  and  temper  of  mm 
who  ought  to  be  fully  occupied  wi<^  higher 
duties.  Much  of  the  preliminary  warfare 
of  words  which  now  precedes  the  breaking 
of  ground  mayidso  be  usefully  dispensed 
with.  At  present  an  executive  officer,  after 
submitting  a  plan  and  estimate  prepared  by 
him  for  a  work  which  may  be  urgently  re- 
hired, is  liable  to  have  it  returned  afber 
due  deliberation  by  his  superintending  engi- 
neer, widi  a  request  that  the  proposed  out- 
lay may  be  reduced.  Upon  whidi  the  sub- 
ordinate who  has  drawn  up  his  project  after 
careful  survey  and  consiaeration  possibly 
represents  to  his  superior  tluit  the  op^^tion 
cannot  be  carried  out  at  a  lower  cost.  But 
the  chief  may  yet  find  it  in  his  heart  to  in- 
irist  on  economy,  and  yet  again  to  fhid  his 
subaltern  as  firm  as  ever  in  remaining  by 
his  original  estimate.  Meanwhile  amidst 
tliis  wrangle  of 'words  the^  famine-strieken 
district  which  the  disputed  work  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  is^  sunk  out  of  eonsidera- 
don,  and  days  durii^  which  alone  operar 
tions  could  be  undertaken  are  sufiered  to 
•Hp  by. 

in  a  case  of  this  kind — and  we  have  our- 
selves seen  such  a  case^the  exercise  a( 
orcKtsiry  reason  migfa^  surely  serve  to  show 


that  sinoe  the  project  had  been  dedared  to 
be  necessary  it  signified  little  that  one  man 
happened  to  calculate  its  cost  somewhat 
higher  than  another.  If  the  officer  who  has 
to  do  the  work  be  Ujpright  and  energetic,  he 
will  surely  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
complete  his  task  as  cheaply  as  possible— 
irrespectively  altogether  of  the  estimate  he 
may  originally  have  framed.  If  in  the  end 
a  flagrant  err<»'  should  be  discovered,  then 
let  any  retribution  that  seems  necessary  be 
awarded.  But  in  any  case  put  the  work  in 
hand  at  once.  In  almost  every  instance  it 
proves  taruer  economy  to  adopt  a  proposal 
which,  though  generally  reasonable,  may  be 
open  to  some  slight  suspicion  of  extrava- 
gance, than  to  waste  time  and  opportunities 
in  haggling  over  measurea  £ot  reducing  its 
estimate  by  some  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  very  abundance  of  advising  authori- 
ties here  begets  an  evil  aptitude  for  fault- 
finding. Indeed,  but  for  this  resource  some 
officials  might  have  no  ostensible  occupation. 
And  as  each  of  these  is  in  turn  aware  that 
his  criticisms  have  yet  to  go  through  the 
after  criticisms  of  a  revising  power,  it  fol- 
lows that  &nciful  oljections  are  ()f);en  raised, 
which  the  authors  might  hesitate  to  express 
wwe  they  dealing  finally  with  the  projects 
before  them.  Some  very  large  diminution 
seems  necessary  in  the  number  of  minds, 
and  still  more  in  the  number  of  pens,  that 
intervene  between  the  man  who  proposes  a 
work  and  the  man  who  disposes  of  the 
means  required  to  accomplish  it. 

This  phase  of  Public  Works  control  in 
India  mu»t  be  looked  at  along  with  the 
wider  question  of  the  general  administration 
of  that  country.  Which  of  the  two  meth- 
ods recommended  by  diflferent  schools  of 
stateorafb  for  this  purpose  be  the  best — that 
of  vesting  all  initiatory  power  in  one  cen- 
tral government,  or  that  of  delegating;  such 
duties  to  the  independent  councils  of  sepa- 
rate Presidendee  or  Provinces — we  do  not 
profess  to  say.  But  no  man  who  has  ob- 
served the  working  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration can  fail  to  perceive  that  either  alter* 
native,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  an 
improvement  on  existing  things. 

The  separate  <wigin  of  the  different  Presi- 
dencies conferred  on  their  early  govern- 
ments an  authority  independent  in  every 
respect  save  that  of  general  policy.  But  by 
degrees  improvements  in  the  postal  service, 
the  provision  of  lines  of  telegraph,  and  last 
of  all  the  construction  of  railways,  tended 
more  and  more  to  extend  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of  that  government  which  in  India  goes 
by  the  name  of  Supreme,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  village  event  is  without  its  ken, 
no  expenditure  of  a  score  of  rupees  beyond 
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its  interference.    Tlieir    Eicellendes  who 

fovem  the  minor  Presidencies — and  their 
lonours  who  rule  over  Bengal,  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab— have  not 
unfrequently  to  submit  to  severe  censure 
for  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  them 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the 
supreme  power — acts,  it  may  be,  involving 
issues  of  no  |>:reater  importance  than  the 
engagement  of  an  ofBce-sweeper  or  the 
whitewashing  of  a  road-side  rest-house. 

The  consequence  of  this  minute  system 
of  supervision  is,  in  the  case  of  an  inactive 
governor,  a  speedy  relinquishment  of  all 
interest  in  his  charge,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
energetic  one,  an  early  arrival  at  open  war- 
fere  with  his  censor.  And  of  the  acrimoni- 
ous manner  in  which  these  inter-Presidential 
disputes  are  carried  on,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  any  Englishman  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  over  the  columns  of  an 
Indian  newspaper. 

The  pride  felt  by  Anglo-Indians  in  the 
particular  Presidency  in  which  their  lot  is 
cast  is  to  a  certain  extent  conducive  to 
wholesome  emulation.  But  when  this  pro- 
tincial  bias  is  brought  to  bear  on  acts 
which  affect  the  welfere  of  a  great  continent 
it  is  productive  of  mischief.  Here  the  op- 
ponents are  apt  to  argue  not  so  much  for 
truth  as  for  victory.  On  one  side  is  an 
eager  struggle  to  burst  through  bonds,  or, 
worse  still,  to  evade  the  restrictions  they 
impose,  even  at  the  cost  of  expedients  not 
always  unquestionable.  On  the  other  is  a 
desire  to  strain  authority  to  the  utmost,  a 
restless  apprehension  lest  any  act  of  inde- 
pendence should  by  chance  pass  unperoeived, 
and  thus  constitute  an  inconvenient  prece- 
dent. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  not  in  a 
paper  on  Public  Works  that  the  respective 
merits  of  one  central  or  of  several  separate 
governments  for  India  fall  to  be  determined, 
or  even  discussed.  For  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view  It  is  enough  for  us  to  suggest 
that  one  of  these  systems  should  henceforth 
be  adopted  in  place  of  the  present  method, 
which  combines  the  disadvantages  of  both. 

Either  give  to  local  authorities  final  pow- 
ers of  dealing  with  projects  connected  with 
their  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
undisputed  command  of  money  to  enable 
these  to  be  carried  out; — or  sweep  them 
aside  for  ever,  so  as  to  enable  a  central  gov- 
ernment to  come  into  unimpeded  contact 
with  the  executive  men. 

Apprehensions  of  Russian  attempts  to 
invade  India  have  long  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
obtained  expression  in  our  daily  talk  and 
our  current  literature,  according  as  interest 


in  this  subject  dmnced  to  be  awakened  hj 
reports  brought  home  to  us  by  travellers 
from  Central  Asia  or  by  rumours  of  Rus- 
sian prowess  culled  by  correspondents  of 
our  leading  journals  ^m  the  bazaars  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Of  late  these  ap> 
prehensions  have  found  utterance  ered 
among  those  who  hitherto  have  treated 
such  a  contingency  as  without  the  range  of 
possibility.  Able  articles  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  such  an  invasion  is  far  from  im- 
practicable have  obtained  a  place  in  our 
newspapers  and  our  reviews.  And  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  that  embodiment 
of  intra^insular  interests  and  sympatiiies,  a 
good  many  dozens  of  members  were  not 
afraid  last  session  to  listen  to  dissertations 
on  the  subject  delivered  by  feUow-repre- 
sentatives  whose  knowledge  of  Central  Asia 
and  its  tongues  enabled  them  to  give  entire 
guttural  expression  to  names  resonant  wHh 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  -^  hhi  and  6  ^hain. 

In  India,  too,  the  kitermitteiit  attenUoi 
which  has  long  been  direeted  to  this  qiic»> 
Uon  has  reo^tly  taken  the  more  active 
shape  of  overtures  made  by  Her  Afajesty's 
Viceroy  with  the  object  of  arranging  aa 
interview  with  the  Ameer  of  C^bul.  That 
the  matter  of  oonv««atioa  at  sudi  a  raeet- 
iog  would  be  the  advaaoe  of  Russia  Aff> 
g^wnistan-wffirds  may  be  assumed  as  certahi. 
And  that  proposals  to  subsidize,  suooour, 
or  in  Bqme  way  assist  the  Affghans  might 
at  the  same  time  be  made,  may  also  bs 
considered  probable.  In  abort,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling  pow- 
ers of  British  India  have  arrived  at  the  eon- 
elusion  that  the  time  bus  come  for  strength- 
ening the  defences  and  alliances  on  its  nora^ 
em  frontier.  And  whilst  the  convictioDs  of 
our  statesmen  are  thus  engaged,  there  has 
unBca  a  circomstanee  which  seems  likely  to 
enlist  the  interests  of  our  commercial  claiooi 
in  the  same  direction.  For  news  begin  to 
reach  us  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Cstar,  the  semi-eubjugated 
States  of  Central  Asia  are  imposing  duties 
of  a  prohibitory  nature  on  ail  goods  im- 
ported into  their  territories  from  the  south ; 
so  that  the  wares  of  Birmingham  and  our 
Eastern  possessions  cannot  as  heretofore 
compete  suoeesaAiily  in  those  Trans-Oxus 
regions  with  the  productions  of  Russia 
Proper  or  Russian  Tartary.  Our  traders 
who  yearly  unite  in  caravans  to  traverse 
the  countries  ncNrth  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
have  consequently  begun  to  urge  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Englii^  Ccmsular  agendea  at 
those  fiir  inland  marts.  In  short,  the  so- 
called  Central  Asian  question  bids  fair  to 
become  an  objeet  of  interest  for  $31 
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oi  our  Qoontrymen,  ood  it  is  pD88U>le  some 
aoUve  measures  may  ere  loog  be  proposed 
lor  setting  at  rest  their  apprehensions  on 
tills  soore.  PreopuitionSy  poHtioal  and  mili- 
tary, m»y  be  ad(^ted«  Alliaaoes  with  AS- 
f^bioBj  Khorhasanees,  Oosbegs,  Turoomans, 
and  Tartars  may  be  formed.  Forts  may 
be  thrown  up,  and  lines  of  communication 
may  be  op^ed  out.  Each  and  all  of  these 
axpedients  may  prove  excellent  aids  to  the 
^K>rts  whidi  we  may  redion  on  our  soldiers 
to  make  in  defence  of  British  territory. 

But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
truth,  that,  after  all,  the  bravery  of  our 
troops  or  the  goodness  of  our  strategy 
would  avail  us  lUtle  if,  in  addition  to  &Ging 
an  enemy  from  without,  we  had  to  keep  at 
bay  a  rebellions  population  of  many  miir 
lions  in  rear. 

India  can  best  be  defended  by  enlisting 
on  our  side  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
its  people.  That  we  have  as  yet  very  im- 
perfecuy  attained  this  result  is  apparent  to 
any  EnglLdiman  who  has  had  opportunity 
and  indination  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
oi  fafiB  fdlow-aubjeets  in  the  £ast.  Let  us 
trust  that  from  thia  time  forward  our  ad- 
ministration-of  India  may  be  rendered  more 
adapted  to  convince  its  inhabitants  that  their 
welAure  is  bound  iq>  with  that  of  England. 
Let  a  fiur  share  oi  the  gSo^  and  honours 
of  the  State  be  allotted  to  the  people  who 
Auaish  its  revenues*  Let  the  Goaditi<m  of 
these  people  be  made  better  and  happier  in 
every  possible  way. 

To  eiSect  this  end  many  means  are  open 
to  us.  Let  us  begin  by  making  use  of 
ttiope  whidi  are  at  once  simple  and  effica- 
eious^  which  shall  cheapen  the  food  and  in- 
orease  the  comfort  oi  idl  classes  alike :  let 
us  make  road%  canals,  and  wayside  rest- 
bouses.  In  India  more  than  in  any  country, 
are  these  works  highly  valued.  In  addition 
to  being  useful,  they  are  vested  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  with  a  sacred  r^iu*d. 
The  man  who  constructs  ^em  is  considered 
to  have  established  a  datm  to  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  duty*  of  providing  them  is  in- 
oulcated  by  every  religion  in  the  land. 

In  fulfilling  iboB  duty  England  will  carry 
with  her  the  good  wishes  of  every  creed  of 
Hindustan — of  Brahman  and  of  Buddhist— 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  Grovind 
G&rQ,  and  Zorolister. 
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sis  des  Jahres  1866,  und  der  Orimdung 
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2.  Das  Staatsarchiv.  SammTung  der  offir 
ciellen  Actenstucke  zur  Qesdiichte  der 
Oegenwart.  Herausgegeben  von  Lun- 
wia  Karl  Mojbi  und  Alfbed  Elaubold. 
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8.  PreussetCs  Deutsche  Politik  Von  A, 
SoBHiDT.     Leipzig,  1867. 

SoA&CBLY  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  "Seven  Days'  War,"  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  sensationally  duristened,  was  vir- 
tually concluded  by  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 
We  are  still  standing  too  much  in  the  light, 
or  the  shadow,  according  as  we  view  it,  of 
that  great  events  accurately,  to  gauge  its 
proportions  in  regard  to  the  past,  or  to 
conjecture  otherwise  than  hesitatingly  as 
to  its  influrace  upon  tiie  future.  It  will 
not  be  labour  lost^  however,  to  estimate 
the  political  changes  actually  effected  by 
the  war  of  1866,  and  to  examine  more 
curiously  tlmn  has  yet  been  done  what  were 
the  institution^  destroyed  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  Bohemia,  what  were  the  causes  of 
their  so  suddenly  collapsing,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  political  edifice  in  the 
course  of  construction  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  former  &brjc. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  her  history,  G^ 
many  has  occupied  an  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional position  amongst  her  neighbours. 
Elsewhere  the  members  of  the  European 
family  have  settled  down  into  independent 
sovereignties,  in  which  the  international  and 
political  spheres  have  exactly  coincided.  In 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  —  the  German 
microcosm,  these  spheres  have  fiiiled  to 
coincide,  the  international  units  having  in 
some  form  or  other  come  to  be  made  up 
of  separate,  though  more  or  less  interde- 
pendent, political  units. 

The  ultimate  causes  of  this  dissimilarity 
of  development  are  of  a  nature  too  organic 
to  be  discussed  here.  Nothing  short  of  a 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  political  physi- 
ology of  the  Teutonic  race  would  suffice  to 
explain  why  one  fraction  of  the  monarchy 
of  Charlemagne  culminated  in  the  "  I'fitat 
c'est  moi "  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  another  in 
the  *'  monstnmi  informe "  of  the  Empire^ 

*  **Germaniam  esse  iiregulare  aKquod  corpus, 
(»yus  simile  puto  in  toto  temmm  orbe  non  exstat, 
quod  lapsu  temporum,  e  regno  regolari  in  tam  male 
eoncinnatam  formam  est  provoluloiD,  ui  neque'i^. 
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as  constituted  by  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia. It  must  sufllice  for  us  to  note  tiiat 
the  work  of  German  consolidation  rests 
upon  a  basis  altogether  different  fh)m  that 
of  mere  nationality.  It  was  as  a  kingchm, — 
•.  e.,  under  the  form  espedaliy  consecrated 
by  the  Teutonic  races  to  express  their  no- 
tion of  the  State, — that  Germany  began  her 
political  career.  Hie  idea  of  national  unity 
thus  rooted  in  the  concrete  relations  of  an 
historical  past,  though  dimmed,  was  never 
extinguished,  by  the  lustre  of  the  Roman 
diadem,  with  its  anti-national  qjaim  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  and  has  at  no  time  ceased 
to  influence  her  political  development.  It 
is  with  her  efforts  to  recover  this  unity  after 
it  had  been  disint^rated  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  must  therefore  leave  to  oth- 
ers the  task  of  accounting  for  the  structural 
malformation,  if  so  we  may  term  it,  of  the 
German  Kingdom,  as  it  lay  embedded  in 
the  folds  of  the  Imperial  purple. 

It  is  dear  that  only  one  of  two  forces 
could  have  stopped  the  process  of  disinte* 
gration  inaugurated  by  the  treaties  of  West- 

fhalia  and  consummated  by  the  treaty  of 
^rague ;  either  a  movement  proceeding  from 
below,  and  urging  the  nation  to  assert  its 
right  to  national  representation  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  living  organism  for  the  diplomatic 
petrifkctions  of  the  Diet,  or  one  proceeding 
nrom  above,  and  leading  t^e  Crown  to  re- 
possess itself  of  the  sovereign  prerogatives 
delegated  to  the  territories.  Neither  of 
these  forces,  however,  was  at  work  in  the 
European  convulsion  which  broke  up  the 
Empire. 

The  Eevolution  of  1789  not  only  was 
not  a  national  movement,  but  was  in  its 
essence  anti-national  and  cosmopolitan.  The 
abstract  rights  of  man,  not  the  concrete  re- 
lations of  Frenchmen,  or  Germans,  or  Ital- 
ians, had  to  be  ascertained,  and,  when  ascer- 
tained, to  be  asserted ;  the  position  of  the 
individual  in  the  humam  family,  not  the 
position  of  the  race  in  the  international 
family,  was  what  had  to  be  determined. 
Individual  freedom,  the  substitution  of  equal 
citizenship  for  the  multiform  hierarchies  of 
feudalism,  universal  brotherhood,  were  the 
ideas  upon  which  were  concentrated  the 
thoughts  of  the  few,  and  which  kindled  the 
passions  of  the  many,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  during,  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century.    This  cosmopolitan  and  anti- 


ntun  eUam  limitatom  amplius  At,  neque  exacte  cor- 
pus aBquod  tost  eystema  plariom  dyitatum  fcDdere 
nezamro,  sed  poUua  aliquid  inter  hmo  duo  velut 
inteijectum  et  fluotuans."  —  Samuel  Putondort. 
The  political  monstrosity  of  Uie  Holy  Roman  Em. 
pire  is  nowhere  done  more  an^e  Justice  to  than  in 
this  short  waiQOot. 


national  tendency  was  nowhere  bo  strongly 
exhibited  as  in  Germany,  and  that,  strangely 
enough,  at  the  very  moment  when,  by  a 
gigan^e  effort,  the  nati<mal  genius  bad  ia 
the  realms  of  philosophy  and  literature  tii- 
umphantly  emancipated  itself  from  the  §at> 
eign  yoke  to  whieh  for  generations  it  kad 
bowed,  and  founded  a  national  empire,  tke 
denizens  of  whidi,  bound  by  the  links  oi 
an  ideal  citizenship,  were  from  thenoefortib 
secure  alike  against  tiie  dangers  of  fbrei^ 
aggression  and  of  intemi^  difflruptlon.    Far, 
however,  from  calling  forth  an  edko  in  the 
political  world,  this  intdleetual  revival  ig- 
nored the  very  existence  of  such  a  world. 
The  systematic  stamping  out  of  all  politieal 
life  in  their  respective  territories  by  the 
rulers  whom  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  had 
made  into  despots  without  making  into  sove- 
reigns, had  restricted  the  class  of  profes- 
sional politicians  to  diplomatists  and  iegistai 
and  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  those  mighty 
seers  who  moulded  the  intellect  and  train^ 
the  heart  of  the  generation  destined  to  fight 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  to  assist  at  the 
consequent  reconstruction  of  Europe,  livedi 
moved,  and  had  their  being  in  regions  alto* 
gether  removed  from  the  world  ot  politiod 
reality  with  which  their  disciples  were  to 
be  brought  into  such  rude  contact,  and  de- 
spised that  world  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance  of  it.    Like  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
pnanes,  they  seemed  intent  upon  founc&ig 
an  empire  in  mid  ajr,nigh  to  the  gods,  from 
which  they  could  look  down  wifii  ironical 
compassion  upon  the  vexed  eitiaens  of  the 
Agora  and  the  Dikastery. 

If  we  turn  fitwn  the  nation  to  t*ie  two 
great  rivals  who  alone  could  have  attempted 
by  an  effort  from  above  to  restore  the  mon- 
archical unity  of  Germany,  we  see  that  ideas 
of  this  kind  were  wholly  outride  the  sphere 
of  political  combinations  both  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  It  is  true  that  the  one  ruling  po» 
litical  passion  of  the  day  was  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  it  was  {^grandizement 
of  the  piecemeal  kind,  not  based  upon  the 
idea  of  concentrating  the  national  forces 
and  adding  to  the  national  power,  but,  <m 
the  contrary,  upon  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  dynastic  power  of  the  reigning  House, 
the  "Haus  Macht"  of  German  political 
phraseology,  not  only  irrespectively  of,  but^ 
as  the  partition  of  Poland  proved,  in  direct 
opposition  to,  the  national  interests. 

The  real  policy  of  the  two  Courts  comes 
out  in  its  true  colours  in  the  effbrts  made 
by  Austria,  all  through  the  early  years  of 
the  first  coalition  against  France,  to  secure 
Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Low  Countries, 
and,  later  on,  by  Prussia  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  Hanover. 


IMO. 
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Between  the  polk^  of  a  Thugiili  and  that 
of  A  Haugwitc  thare  is  nothiiig  to  ehooae. 
The  ixic4erD  staodfurd  of  p<4itlm  morality, 
whioh  unheaitalifigljr  ooiidemiis  mere  dy- 
naatio  a^pggandiisennmt,  haa  lomg  siace  pass- 
ed ita  verdict  upou  both. 

It  ^raa  amidst  this  profomid  IndifikreBoe 
ifii  the  part  of  the  natioQ  and  ita  rulers  la 
segard  to  the  aneient  kingdom  of  Hemy 
the  Fowler,  that  the  Diet  sitting  ort^  BegeDs- 
burg  learnt  first  from  the  newapapers,  and 
afterwards,  in  a  more  formal  and  offidal 
mamier,  from  the  French  eharjfi  leT^fmreSj 
that  Uie  HcJy  Roman  Emigre  had  osased 
to  exkti  and  that  eigbteen  of  ita  prinoes 
had  constituted  thunselyea  into  a  separata 
eonfederation  under  the  {ttoteotion  of  the 
Fr^iofa  Gaasar* 

The  history  of  Uie  Confederaticm  of  the 
Bhine  is  not  a  pleaaant  one  to  dwell  upcn. 

That  an  indiyidual  here  aod  th»:e  ^uld 
have  been  found  ready  to  beteay  his  eoua- 
|ry»  and  to  eompound  with  the  oonqueror 
at  the  expense  c^  his  own  flesh  and  Uood, 
waa  Qo  ntore  than  what  might  have  been  ex,- 
peoted.  Taking  homanity  all  round,  one  Is- 
oariot  out  of  twelve  apoc&lea  is  perhi^  no 
unfiUr  average;  biU^  that  an  entire  dasa, 
like  that  of  the  snudl^  vaseals  of  the  Em- 
pire, should  have  been  found  vying  with 
each  other  in  every  art  of  iQreophancy  and 
intrigue,  in  order  to  obtain  &om  a  French 
Emperor  a  maximum  of  German  booty, 
was  a  pheDomenon  without  many  preced- 
ents in  history« 

This  diifraoeful  origin  of  the  tidcKieeds 
by  which,  in  a  miu(»ity  of  cases,  the  new 
sovereign  dignity  has  oome  to  be  held, 
should  not  l^  lost  sight  of  when  we  eonr 
aider  die  state  of  the  ecpre  between  the 
German  nation  and  its  rulers. 

How  impotosit  the  newly*created  sove- 
reigns w^re  to  keep  their  gbtowbs  upan  their 
heads  alone  and  unaided,  waa  made  suffi- 
ciently manifest  by  the  promul^^on  of  the 
Ac^  of  the  Rhine  Confedaraoy  sumiltaneous- 
ly  with  their  assumption  of  sovereignty.  It 
ia  tnie  that  the  new  Federal  eonstitution 
never  came  into  a()tive  operation,  as  the 
will  of  the  French  Emperor  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the.  way  of  internal 
aeourity  and  exteanal  policy  ;  but  the  ideas 
underlying  the  Confederation  are  palpable 
enough.  Viewed  in  regard  to  its  internal 
functions,  the  Confederation  was  a  mutual 
insurance  society,  securing  the  confederates 
in  the  possession  of  their  spoils,  and  guar- 
anteeing each  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
newly  acquired  absolute  rights  over  his 
former  peers.  Viewed  from  without,  it 
was  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliaiice, 
generally,  a^^ainst  any  national  aspirations 


towards  unify,  and  sperifieally,  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Austria  or  Prussia, 
either  in  the  name  of  the  nation  or  on  their 
own  account,  to  extend  thems^ves  terri* 
toHally  at  the  expense  of  the  confederates. 
The  contract  entered  kito  with  France  was, 
that  French  bay<»iets  ediould  assist  the  con- 
federates against  their  own  subjects,  and 
that  confederate  bayonets  should  assist  the 
Fren^  Emperor  in  his  plans  agfunst  the 
rest  of  Germany. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  at 
first  constituted,  still  left  several  of  the 
smaller  States  of  Northern  Grermany  un- 
{Hrovided  with  any  political  centre,  and  it 
dearly  became  the  policy  of  Prussia  to 
endeavour  to  bring  these  States  into  union 
with  hersd^  and  thus  to  counterbalance 
the  unkm  formed  under  French  protection. 
We  consequently  find,  that  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  dissolution  <^  the  Em* 
^re  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
rVanee  aAd  Prussia,  negotiations  were  ao- 
tivdy  carried  on  by  the  latter  with  Saxony 
and  Hesse-Cassel,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  confederacy  under  the  title  of  an  !Em- 
pire  of  Northern  Germany.  The  selfi^ 
and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  Saxon  and 
Hessian  Cabinets,  who  hoped  to  get  more 
out  oi  Napoleon*  than  out  of  Prussia,  frus- 
trated the  scheme. 

The  details  of  this  n^otiation,  which, 
with  the  draft  constitution  of  the  proposed 
confederation,  have  only  lately  come  to 
light,*  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  for 
a  long  time  past  the  idea  of  a  Northern 
Con^eration  under  the  sole  management 
of  Prussia  has  lived  amongst  the  tr^tions 
of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office.  An  addi- 
tional interest,  moreover,  attaches  to  them, 
firom  the  h^t  they  disclose  that  the  idea  of 
a  North  German  empire  appears  to  have 
been  first  suggested  to  Prussia  by  Napo- 
leon, as  far  iSck  as  1804,  and  that  the  origi- 
nal fdk  Napotionienne  with  reference  to  the 
reconstituticn  of  Germany,  was  a  triad  for- 
mation, in  which  Prussia  should  have  beai 
made  pow^ful  enou^  to  be  evenly  pitted 
against  Austria,  and  a  third  body  under  the 
direct  influence  of  France  should  have  held 
both  in  check.  That  for  generations  this 
has  been,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  policy  of 
Fnmce  in  regard  to  Germany,  and  that  it 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  her  policy,  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon. 

By  the  year  1806,  Napoleon  had  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  ideas,  and  the  battle  of 
Jena  laid  Prussia  prostrate  in  the  dust 

The  history  of  Prussia  between  the  peace 


*  Ckmsult  Adolph  Schmidt's  PreusaetCa  Deutfche 
F^liHk.    Leipzig,  18S7. 
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of  TMt  ABd  the  battle  (^  Lelpoig  b  die 
turDiiig*pomt  in  tbe  history  of  (Wmany* 

For  many  preeeding  geaerations  the  stage 
had  be€0  exclusiTely  ooeupied  by  rival  dy- 
nasties or  rival  reltgions, — by  emperors, 
kings,  Uieologiansi  statesmeiii  generalS)  dip- 
lomatists. iMoWy  for  the  first  time^  we  per- 
ceive the  distinct  outlines  of  a  people^  •.«., 
using  the  term  in  a  aeaoBe  analogous  to  that 
of  the  old  Roman  word  populua — a  politi- 
cal community  endowed  with  an  organic 
life  and  a  stroncly-marked  individuality  of 
its  own,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  col- 
lective existence  pervading  all  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  it.  For  those  who 
had  eyes  tp  see,  Germany  had  now  at  length, 
after  her  thous^id  years  of  naticmal  exis* 
tence,  given  birth  to  a  Siaie^  as  sometiiing 
different  in  kind  from  a  race,  or  a  territory, 
or  an  agglomeration  of  parishes,  or  a  mer- 
cantile alliance,  or  a  sclkxil  (^  philoaophy, 
or  a  gymnastic  society,  or  a  choral  club; 
a  nspublicay  or  oonunonwealth,  the  fmaan 
d^itre  of  whose  cKistaioe  is  the  puUic  or 
collective  well-being  as  a  concrete  enUty  to 
be  laboured  for  with  the  hands,  and  not  a 
mere  abstract  Fatherland  to  be  dreamt 
about,  had,  by  the  incisive  operation  of 
foreign  conquest,  been  plucked  aHve,  though 
mutilated,  out  of  the  loins  of  the  dead  Em- 
pire. 

We  have  no  space  to  desoribe  the  mar- 
vellous process  of  reg^ieration  by  which, 
during  the  dark  period  of  Prussia's  deepest 
humiliation,  the  nation  of  mercenaries  and 
8er&^  who  had  looked  on  witih  cynical  in- 
difierence  at  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  be- 
came trannnuted  into  a  nation  of  oiticens 
burning  with  patriotic  fire,  and  able  by  a 
spontaneous  enort  to  organize  them$elves 
into  those  terrible  battalions  who  fi>u^  at 
the  Katzbaeh,  at  Grossbeeren,  at  Denne- 
witz,  and  at  Leipzig.  Still  less  can  we 
trace  the  predisposing  causes  and  the  ante- 
cedent HohenzoUern  education  which  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  for  pay,  and  the  tillers  who  had 
tilled  that  others  might  reap,  to  be  thus  in 
a  few  short  years  transformed. 

It  is  however  important  for  the  purposes 
of  this  essay  accurately  to  note  the  politi- 
cal effect,  in  regard  to  Germany,  of  the 
Prussian  kvie  d%  hauchevBy  and  ail  that  it 
implied. 

When,  in  January  1813,  the  Provincial 
States  of  Eastern  Prussia,  ^Uiout  autho- 
rity from  the  King,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
displeasure,  boldly  set  to  work  to  organize 
the  "  people's "  war  against  the  still  por- 
tentous power  of  Napoleon,  they  inaugu- 
rated a  movement  which,  from  first  to  last, 
and  during  every  phase  of  its  development. 


bore  stamped  upon  it  a  natiotud  German 
(diaraeler.     For  die  first  time  in  her  his- 
tory, Pmssia,  consciously  and  tx  preposiio^ 
plunged  into  a  war  of  Uie  very  first  raag^- 
nitude,  and  in  whidi  she  staked  her  very 
existence,  not  wiUi  a  q>edfie  Prussian,  hck 
with  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
national  objects  in  view.    As  matters  then 
stood  there  was  a  lax^e  field  open  for  diplo- 
macy of  the  Hangwftz  kind,  and  by  a  suffi- 
cient display  of  force  combined  witli  a  po- 
litic reserve  and  a  spirit  of  aocommodaHoii, 
Prussia  mi^t  probably,  without  drawing 
the  sword,  have  not  only  rid  her  soil  ^ 
the  pnesence  of  French  troops,  but  have 
made  territ<nial  acquisitions  of  no  mean 
kind.     But  this  was  not  the  temper  is 
which  the  Prussian  people  took  up  arms 
and  dictated  the  conduct  of  the  war.     It 
was  to  liberate  not  Prussia  <»)ly,  but  Ge^ 
many,  and  not  to  liberate  Germany  only, 
but  to  regenerate  her,  and  set  her  up  fir«e 
and  united  upon  a  pinmde  of  glory  sodk 
as  she  had  never  belfore  attained,  that  beard- 
less boys  and  white-haired  men  ^ilisted  in 
the  Landwefar*-4;ha(t  brides  deqx^led  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments,  and  matrons  con^ 
tributed  their  wedding-rings.     Hie  spirit 
tiiat  stirred  and  animated  and  inspired  was 
a  German  spirit,  but  tbe  body  that  was 
stirred  and  animated  was  a  Prussian  body. 
For  let  us  not  forget  ^lat  what  is  usually 
termed  the  German  War  of  Liberation  was 
essentially  a  Prus^an  war  finr  the  liberation 
of  Germany.    It  is  true  that  when,  by  ^ 
most  stup^idous  efforts  evex  made  by  a 
people,  Prusma  had  in  tiie  eariy  months  of 
1818  i^aced  her  formidable  nrmj  on  Ibot^^ 
i&dividual  Germans  from  all  parts  of  Gee- 
many  flocked  to  her  standard,  but  it  was 
her  organization  that  gave  consistence  and 
direction  to  these  isolated  effi>rt8.     It  was 
round  her  battalions  that  the  Grerman  Free 
Corps  rallied.    On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
early  months,  imd  even  up  to  t^  batUe  of 
Leipzig,  the  non-Prussian  States  of  Ger- 
many, and  Uiat  honourable  corporation,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  wea«,  with  few 
exceptions,  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  it  was  in  n^ny  cases  Wllrtem- 
burg,  or  Saxon,  or  Hessian  veterans  tiiat 
most  obstinately  contested  the  day  with 
the  raw  levies  of  the  Prussian  Landwefar. 

When  Austria  at  last  joined  in  the  fray, 

■  ■  I*   I        I  1  PI  ■ 

*  Bj  the  month  of  Maj  1818,  fe.,  In  fotrr  months, 
Profisia,  then  numbeviDg  five  millions  <tf  inhabitanta^ 
had  added  95,000  men  to  the  46,000  men  of  Use 
regiments  allowed  her  bj  Napoleon,  and  had  called 
out  120,000  Landwehr  men ;  the  Tree  Corps  made 
np  on  additional  10,000  men;  together,  271,000  men 
mider  ctrms,  or  one  man  in  eighteen  of  the  poptda- 
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•he  did  so  slovlj,  ^aroamspeMy,  and  afto* 
loBg  prdTioua  negeiiation  with  Napoleon, 
who  was  too  Umd  and  too  obstinate  to 
avail  himself  of  the  golden  bridge  which 
hia  Mher-in»law  was  anxioua  to  build  for 
him.  The  patriotic  ^ithnsiasm  which  in 
Uie  year  1809  had  ammafeed  many  of  the 
Austrian  prorineesy  had  died  out  with  the 
retirement  of  Count  Stadion,  and  the  eold, 
polished^  caleiilatiiig  oonrtior  who  suooeeded 
Aim  was  not  Uie  man,  even  in  the  worst  ex- 
^trttnitieSy  to  invoke  the  nUjaaee^  <^  even  to 
tol^ale  the  ciMDpanionship,  of  popular  or 
national  elements.  A  war  entered  into  by 
Mett^raich  againift  Nap<deon,  probably  ^e 
only  man  for  whom  he  ever  felt  a  stnoere 
lespeoty  m>t  to  say  an  aflbdaonate  regard, 
was  certaia  not  to  be  other  thah  a  politieal 
war,  entered  into  for  poli^eal  objects. 

The  German  qwesticm  was  not  destined 
to  be  simplified  by  the  Bingk'4utaded  toe* 
oess  of  Prussia.  Gbeat  as  were  the  efforts 
made  by  her,  they  wore  not  sufl[i(»ent,  even 
widi  tl^  assistance  of  Russia,  to  effect  the 
desired  object.  The  gain  of  one  more  bat- 
tle would  have  periiaps  sufficed,  but  at  Ltlt- 
zea  the  French  anns  were  oaoe  more  victo- 
rious, and  the  oo-operatioii  of  Austria  be» 
oame  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Thus 
the  work  oi  Grecman  liberation,  not  taking 
foreign  allies  into  account,  came  to  be  efiee* 
ted  by  the  co-operation  of  two  forces — the 
ttaiianal  power  of  Germany  acting  through 
the  brain,  Uie  heart,  and  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia, and  tiie  poUUcal  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

It  was  dear  that  this  new  distribution  of 
puts  could  not  but  leave  its  mark  upon 
t^e  history  of  Germany,  and  that  a  new 
element  had  been  imported  into  the  Ger- 
man question.  The  fiict  had  become  patent 
to  all  that  a  German  people  Imd  crystallized 
into  a  SuU4o(  fiiet-rate  magnitude,  con- 
scious of  its  German  mission,  and  that 
henceforth  the  work  of  German  unity  would 
have  to  take  this  fiust,  whether  wdoome  or 
not,  into  account.  In  a  word,  the  question 
of  the  hegemony  of  Germany  had  ceased 
to  be  a  question  as  between  two  rival  dy- 
nasties, and  had  become  one  as  betx^^e^i  a 
dyna^y  whose  power  wks  inainly  based  on 
non^German  elements,  and  a  consolidated 
Grerman  State  whose  interests  were  so  in- 
terwoven with  those  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, that,  like  the  muob^oted  Siamese 
twins,  notldng  could  affect  the  one  for  good 
or  evil  without  in  an  equal  degree  af&^ng 
the  other.  UnfcMrtunateJy  these  new  cond^ 
tions,  whieh  foiroe  themselves  irresistibly 
upon  the  conviction  of  any.  impartial  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  tbit  time,  w«re  not 
realized  as  qui^y  as  they  might  have  beeoi 


either  by  German  patriots  or  Prussian 
statesmen.  At  wMsay  an  important  crisis 
the  former  liave  acted  as  if  Germany  could 
do  without  Prussia,  and  the  latter  as  if 
Prussia  could  do  witiiout  Germany. 

The  part  which  Prussia  was  called  upon 
to  play  at  the  great  settlement  for  which 
the  Vienna  Ck>^gress  was  convened  was 
plainly  mariced  out  for  her.  S&e  had  in  an 
assembly  of  princes  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  a  people.  How  lamentably  she  fiuled 
in  this  task,  hdw  meagre  was  her  cimception 
of  it,  how  she  allowed  herself  to  be  driven, 
almost  without  resistance,  from  one  ad« 
vanced  poriition  after  anotiuo*,  and  how  at  the 
last  she  aoo^ted  iel  quei  t^e  Austrian  draft 
of  constitution  for  ike  new  Grerman  Confede* 
raticm,  are  matters  of  history. 

But  in  thus  condemning  the  action  of 
Prussia  at  Vienna,  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  assigned  to  her  should  not  be  under- 
rated. ^Uie  European  ^  climate  of  opinion," 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  an  old  writer,  was 
in  the  year  1814  absolutely  hostile  to  any 
great  organic  reconstructions.  The  masses 
yearned  for  rest,  the  upper  classes  for 
amusem^at  For  the  better  part  of  an 
entire  gmiearation,  good  society  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  fasted  from  all  ila  accustomed 
pleasures.  The  terrible  earnestness  of  the 
times  had  weighed  upon  all  classes,  and 
long  arrears  on  tiie  score  of  enjoyment  had 
to  be  made  up.  The  &11  of  Napoleon  gave 
the  signal  for  tiie  splendid  orgies  of  the 
Vienna  Congress^*  Never  had  business  oi 
such  txanscendeDtal  importance  been  trans- 
acted by  men  in  dudi^a  carnival  humour. 
Even  at  the  prbaent  day  we  cannot  read  the 
driest  rdcords  of  the  work  actually  done 
without  catddng  an  edto  of  ihe  festive 
sounds  ami^  which  each  detail  was  elabo- 
rated. There  is  not  a  paragraph  in  the  Act 
of  Congress,  not  a  protocol  of  its  sittings, 
for  whidi  a  corresponding  masquerade,  or 
carrouself  oi  sledgmg-party,  eadi  outdoing 
the  sf^endottr  oi  the  la^t,  could  not  be 
found. 

It  was  the  rigime  of  the  ^  Man  of  the 
Worid "  that  had  suooeeded  to  the  rigifM 
of  tl^  ''Man  of  the  Sword."  For  some 
two  decades  the  latH;er'*had  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  conquest  warred  for  tiie  sake 
of  warring ;  at  last  an  entire  people  turned 
to  bay,  and  closing  with  the  profos^dnal 
conqueror  threw  him.    Whilst  still 

''Dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toilj 
BreatlilesB  and  Mn%   and  leaning   on  their 
swofd." 

*  It  is  caksnkted  that  three  millioiiftstatliog  w^re 
spent  by  the  Austiiaa  Oonrt  alone  fti  tbe  febsts  given 
to  Ae  Allied  Sorerdgns,  and  this  ittibe&iately  after 
a  State  tNoikraptcy,  and  at  a  tine  iHidi  frmine  raged 
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tfae  *"  Man  of  the  Worid '' gnmAilly  Stepped 
k),  ^neat  and  trimly  diened,"  and  appro- 
priAted  the  priiea  of  victcrj. 

This  was  plainly  not  a  ooi^enial  atmos- 
phere for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Stein  and 
Hmnboldty  or^  even  though  he  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  for  a  statesman  like  Harden* 
berg,  whose  really  large  and  liberal  views 
were  out  of  harniony  with  the  brilliant 
fiivolities  of  the  day.  StUi  less  was  it  oosy* 
geniid  to  the  work  they  were.oalled  upon 
to  per&em.  King  Frederiok-William  uu 
mi^t  pethaps  hare  effiseted  something,  but 
neither  his  head  nor  his  heart  was  in  the 
national  moTement.  He  had  never  under- 
stood it,  and  was  half  afirnid,  half  ashamed 
of  it  The  same  &be  shame  whi^  in  the 
Fr^ich  capital  had  made  him  shy  of  HbB 
tattered  and  somewhat  grotesque  unifiinns 
of  the  Landwehr  battalions,  who  had  so  re- 
oently  eovered  thfflnselYes  with  glory,  and 
insist  upon  only  troops  of  the  Ime  takiiur 
part  in  the  triumphal  entry  into  Pedis,* 
dung  to  him  at  Vienna  T^hen  the  popular 
and  national  rights  of  Germany  had  to  be 
taken  under  his  proteotaon  It  was  part  of 
the  political  programme  that  Prussia  should 
act  as  the  mouthpieoe  of  the  national  aspi* 
rati<H)s,  and  it  should  be  done  p(>ur  acquit 
de  comeience;  but  in  his  heart  the  King 
^  cared  for  ncHie  of  these  things,"  he  was 
essentially  a  Prussian  monarch,  who  cared 
for  Prussia,  and' Prussia  only,  and  his  whole 
interest  was  concentrated  on  the  one  ques- 
ton  of  the  acquisition  of  Saxonv. 

Hence  from  the  first  it  was  clear  that  the 
German  programme  of  the  Prussian  Pleni* 
potentiarles  was  doomed,  and  that  the  latter 
were  playing  a  losing  gune.  We  cannot 
acquit  thetn  of  having  jteyed  that  game 
wcAkly,  but  we  can  sympathise  with  the 
ffifiB  and  malaise  (we  oan  find  no  Ei^lish 
equivalents)  which  they  must  have  expe* 
rienced  in  playing  such  a  game  against  the 
courtly  adversaries  assembled  round  the 
green  table  of  the  Vienna  Chancery  of 
State. 

It  would  be  a  fallacy,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  owing  to  the  above  causes 
that  the  Congress  MLed  in  devising  any 
national  ''scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
G^ermany.  The  collateral  objects  for  wMdi 
the  nation  had  made  sudi  supreme  efibrts, 
and  the  demands  that  had  never  ceased  to 
be  formulated,  were  freedom  and  union :  a 

-  _      I 

in  manj  provinoce  of  the  Etaqrise,  and  when  Boina 
50,000  inralids  were  thrown  on  the  resooroes  of  the 
Qonntry. 

*  We.cannot^oiich  for  the  aoenncy  of  this  anec- 
dote ;  but  tim  if  it  ia  s  myth,  it  is  one  of  a  ^repre- 
aentatire  "lund,  showing  what  was  the  temper  anp* 
poisd  to  prefaa  hi  tba  Goort  vegions  at  the  tInM. 


radical  reform  ^  the  «MtM  of  the  Qennmk 
nvithin  the  Eatherland— a  radical  reform  o£ 
the  tiaius  of  tiie  Fathariand  within  ibm 
£ur<^pean  fiimily. 

Now,  it  was  undoubtedly  owii^  to  tha 
indifiSn^Bce  of  the  King,  and  to  me  weak«> 
ness  of  his  Jfinisters,  ^iat  the  first  of  these 
objeeto  was  noi  attained,  and  that  the  Eede- 
ral  Act,  as  finally  agreed  to,  contained  none 
of  the  guarantees  for  the  civil  ri^its  of 
Gennans,— Hraeh  as  abditiian  of  personal 
servitude^  habeas  earpusj  ra^t  of  fi^iee  ae^ 
ilement,  liberty  of  the  prees^  liberty  of 
education,  removal  of  religious  disabilitki^ 
-—and  none  of  the  efi^tive  safeguards  for 
the  oonadtutlonal  rights  of  the  individual 
States,  for  wkkk  ike  Prussian  draft  of  eofr 
stitution  originally  submitted  to  the  Gcsh 
gross  made  ample  provisions. 

ThMt  nothing  was  done  to  fulfil  the  sec- 
ond ob|eot  was  owing  to  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  attest  and  the  most  aealous 
statesmen.  The  more  we  study  the  history 
of  the  period  the  more  we  become  con- 
vinced thai  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  a 
really  cnrganio  reeenstruc^on  <^  Germany 
upon  a  national  ba«a,  and  that  many  year% 
not  to  say  generations^  sad  mu<^  painful 
experience,  would  be  required  he&^e  any^ 
thmg  like  a  clear  appreciation  could  be  db- 
taii^.of  even  the  elementary  conditions  oi 
so  stupendous  a  probl^n.  When  we  see  a 
man  of  the  calibre  of  Stain,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  dedicated  to  tiM  work  of  Gca^ 
many's  regeneration,  hold,  within  a  few 
years,  and  even  a  few  months,  of  each  other^ 
such  contradictory  views  as  the  following, 
— oonstittttion  of  Uennany  into  a  m<»archyi 
oae  and  indivisible,  all  sovereigns  but  the 
ruling  House  to  be  swept  away ;  divisicm 
of  Germany  into  two^  Prussia  to  take  one 
half,  Austria  the  other ;  restoratum  of  the 
empire  under  the  House  of  HohaizoUem, 
because  Prussia  is  the  most  German ;  resto* 
ration  of  the  empire  under  the  House  of 
Hapsburg-Lothrii^en,  because  Austria  is 
the  least  Grerman  State,  and  mnst  be  bribed 
to  remain  in  Germany,-^we  hek  that  that 
consent  of  opmion  in  any  one  direction, 
whidi  alone  could  have  rcoidered  the  work 
possible,  ^as  absolntely  wanting,  and  that 
men's  minds  were- still  too  mudi  under  the 
influ^ioe  of  passing  events  to  enable  them 
to  ^tingnisn  between  abiding  realities  and 
epheuMral  phenomena. 

Ihe  only  Staties  besides  Prussia  who 
showed  any  patrk>Uc  feelii^  were  the  small- 
er States,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty4wo, 
agitated,  und^  the  inspiration  of  Stein,  for 
a  restiomtion  of  the  Empire,  and  showed  a 
readiness  to  make  large  saciifioes  to  effect 
that  object ;  but»  their  scheme,  when  exam* 
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iiMd  in  detail,  is  sesn  to  Uboiir  under  the 
(Nrganio  defeet  oommon  to  all  attempts 
made  to  oombiae  in  a  national  unit  two  in- 
ternational  bodiea  of  such  magnitude  as 
Austria  and  Prassia. 

The  attitude  of  the  Ntooleonic  kingdoms 
was  logical.  Thef  Mm]^  declared  them* 
srires  unable  to  see  the  neoessitj  of  giving 
a  oommon  oonstitutaon  to  Gknoany,  and 
made  it  a  ocmdition  of  the^*  adhMence  to 
any  l^an  liiat  mi^  be  -picfOBodi  that  it 
should  not  in  any  wAy,  either  externally  or 
internally^  lumiper  their  par&et  libertjy  of 
action,  especially  in  Ihe  matter  of  foneign 
alHanees.  **  Do  not  lel>  us  forget,^'  obser^sd 
tfie  Bavarian  Plenipotentiary  on  one  ooe»< 
sion  to  his  Wttrtembeig  colleague,  ^that 
after  all  our  natural  ally  is  France/'  By 
this  cvnical  plinnness  of  ^eedi  they  over* 
shot  their  mark,  and  Ibund  themsel'^es  fiflfat- 
ing  for  an  untenable  portion  against.  &»' 
tria,  no  less  than  Prussia  and  the  remambig 
States  of  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  these  kingdoms, 
who  cannot  be  acowed  ol  not  knowing  what 
they  wanted,  but  whose  attitude  was  purely 
ne^^itlve,  Austria  alone  appears  from  ^ 
first  to  have  betti  dleaily  conscious  of  the 
ends  whidi  she  desired  to  compass,  and  of 
^be  principles  of  reoonstmction  whidi  it 
would  suit  her  interests  to  see  adopted. 
At  a  very  eariy  stage  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  dedine  the  Imperial  crown,  and  to 
indemnify  herself  in  Italy,  and  not  in  €^ 
many,  for  her  share  in  die  toils  and  ezrondi- 
tnre  of  the  Napdeonic  overthrow.  When 
the  small  States  entreated  her  to  resume 
the  (srown  and  purf^  of  the  Coeaars,  she 
efifectually  damped  tiieir  ardour  by  asking 
who  was  to  pay  Gsssar's  en>enses.  Through- 
out the  earlier  portion  of  the  negotiations 
she  withheld  her  own  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  contM^ed  herself  with  eliminatif^ 
from  the  Prussian  scheme  as  many  of  the 
provisions  respecdng  dvil  and  constatution^ 
al  rights  as  she  decently  could.  It  was  only 
at  the  eleraith  hour,  when  t^  Pleaipoten* 
tiaries  had  been  exhausted  by  constant 
difierenoes,  and  when  publio  attention  'was 
wholly  absorbed  by  tto  events  consequent 
on  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  that  she 
produced  her  draft,  whidi,  widi  soaroely  any 
discussion,  and  some  very  few  amendmeot^ 
was  definitively  aco^>ted  and  signed  on  the 
8^  June  1815,  as  the  Ant  of  the  Gennanio 
Confederation. 

l%e  Federal  Gonstitulion  thus  called  into 
life  eiaotly  eorre^>onded  to  what  Austria 
required  of  sudi  an  institntion.  Of  the  two 
fbroes  at  worit  in  Germany, — the .  Nadooal 
and  the  Territorial,  the  sover^gns  and  t^ 
pcq^ulations  subject  to  ttem,— it  was  with 


the  ibrmer  that  ^e  elected  to  ally  hersel£ 
The  one  £:>rce  acted  in  a  eentripetal,  the 
other  in  a  centrifiigsl  direction  ;  but  the  de- 
velopsaent  of  caitripetal  force  in  Germany 
meant  eitiiec  the  dismembeanacsit  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  attraction  of  her  German  prov- 
inces within  the  acton  ct  that  force^  or  the 
secession  of  Austria  out  of  Germany  in 
order  to  withdraw  those  provmces  from  that 
action.  That  .Prussan's  natural  ally  was  the 
national  force  Austria  knew  infimtely  better 
than  Prussia  knew  herseli^  and  ebe  could 
hardly  reckon  tmon  Prussian  sCtvereigns  for 
ever  renuuning  blind  to  the  &et.  To  main* 
tain  intact,  therefore,  the  mt&rnational  char- 
actOT  to  be  given  to  the  new  CkMi&deration, 
to  prevent  any  germs  being  deposited  in  it 
which  ml^t  later  fructify  in  a  national 
sense,  to  establish  this  Constitution  on  the 
firm  bajBis  of  European  treaties,  and  under 
&e  guanwtee  bf  non-jGennan  Powers,  and 
then  in  a  Diplon^tic  CongrMs— -that  is,  a 
Congress  in  which  the  Sovereigns  only  were 
r^res«ited,'*-to  trust  to  her  ground  of  van- 
tage as  the  natural  patron  of  the  Soverdgnsi 
and  to  the  conservative  instincts  which 
would  find  their  natunal  hxmie  in  such  a 
boc^,  &nr  the  pmpose  c^  paralysing  the 
efforts  g(  Prussia,  dkould  that  Power  ever 
wake  to  a  sense  of  her  naticmal  mi8si<Hi,— < 
such  in  brief  outline,  was  the  pdiey  which 
dictated  the  Austrian  reconstruction  of  Ger< 
many  in  1816. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  coiistituted  by  the  Act  of 
1815  and  complemented. by  the  Final  Act 
of  1820,  was  that  of  an  mtematiKVial  Al- 
liance between  equal  and  independent  States, 
whose  rights  of  ext^aial  and  internal  sov* 
ereignty  remained  intact  except  in  so  far  as 
tiiey  were  praotically  limited  by  the  objects 
for  which  we  alliance  was  concluded.  Those 
objects  were  of  a  Murictly  defen^ve  kind, 
viz.V  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Act,  ^  the  maintenance  of  the  external  an4 
internal  security  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  indi* 
vidmd  Gennan  States."  Hie  sole  organ  of 
the  ConfedttBatiO)^  the  FrankfoH  Diet,  was 
ixMhiog  ebe  thaaa  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, in  which  none  was  theoretically  be- 
finre  or  after  another.  It  only  dificred  from 
mmilar  dongresses  in  being  permanently 
assembled.  The  Austrian  Plenipotentiary 
presided  in  this  assembly,  but  i^  attributes 
attadied  to  the  office  of  President  other 
than  those  necessary  for  ihe  conduct  an4 
t;:ansaction  of  business.  By  means  of  a 
complicated  'machinery  the  thirty«eight 
Plenipotentiaries  composing  the  Biet  voted 
according  to  the  subject^«aufttter  on  which 
they  wex^  called  vtyoa  to  dedde,  either  in  a 
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Bestricted  CounoU  {Bnger$  BaA) — ^in  wfaudi 
the  thirty-eight  States  had  ssTenteen  votes 
between  them,  the  larger  States  having  eadi 
one,  the  smaller  voting  enricUim  in  groups, 
— or  in  a  Plenary  A^iemblj  (P&ttum),  to 
which  sixty-nine  votes  were  allotted,  the 
larger  Powers  having  several  votes  aoeord- 
ing  to  their  siie,  bnt  the  smallest  Poww 
having  at  least  one.  Any  matter  touching 
the  fimdamental  institutions  of  the  Confede- 
ration had  to  be  decided  by  the  *^  Plenum,^' 
and  one  vote  sufficed  to  veto  any  measure 
tending  to  alt^  those  institutions.  It  was 
the  liberum  veto  of  the  old  Polish  Diets, 
placing  the  mmntenance  of  the  Bt<Uu$  quo  in 
the  keeping  of  finich  States  as  Liditenstein 
or  Reuss.  For  the  purposes  of  military 
defence,  a  highly-complicated  military  or- 
ganization was  called  into  Hfe,  with  regard 
to  whidi  it  will  suffice  to  say  tiiat  long  be- 
fore the  Confederation  ceased  to  exist  it  had 
been  adjudged  by  common  consent  to  be 
absolutely  worthless. 

Necessary  as  it  would  be  for  tiie  due  ap< 
preciation  of  what  followed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  period  daring  whidi  this 
Constitution  was  in  force,  our  space  does 
not  admit  of  even  the  i^ortest  summary  of 
its  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  and 
compels  us  to  hasten  on  to  the  next  great 
epocm  in  the  constitutional  development  of 
Germany,  only  premising  what  follows  in 
the  way  of  introduction  to  the  events  of 
1848. 

Above,  we  called  spedal  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  Ihe  prophets  and  teadiers  of  the 
people  at  the  dose  of  the  last  and  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  present  century  had  not 
busied  themselves  with  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  case  was  verv 
different  in  the  sttcceeding  g^ieration.  A 
movement  like  that  which  resulted  in  the 
War  of  Liberation  could  not  but  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  intelleotual  activity  of  the  nation. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  poets  were  the 
first  to  be  inspired^  and  never  was  patriotic 
passion  attuned  to  nobler  rhyme  than  that 
of  Arndt  and  Kdnier.  When  the  sword 
was  sheaUied,  the  period  of  political  speon- 
lation  beg^i.  The  sing^  wiant  befc^re^  tbe 
professors  followed  after. 

It  is  easy  for  us  who  come  by  our  know- 
ledge of  politics  empirically,  and  by  thee 
same  sort  of  natural  process  by  which  we 
learn  to  ride  or  to  play  at  cricket,  to  scoff 
at  those  whose  lot  it  is  painfaUj  to  evolve 
political  systems  and  politioal  inriacipka. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  during 
the  thirty  years  that  preceded  184S,:pciiti* 
cal  activity  in  Germany,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  and  some  of  the  middle 
States,  was  as  much  restrioted  to  official 


cireles  asit  had  been 'during  the  latter  pmod 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  two  great  units  of 
the  Confederation,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
year  1830  gave  the  signal  for  the  most  ab- 
solute repression  of  all  independent  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  political  re^m. 
But  there  was  this  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Pow- 
er. In  Austria,  thoufj^t  was  Strang^  tm 
the  cradle.  ^  The  system,"  as  Mettemioh's 
policy  was  conoisriy  termed,  aimed  at  iso- 
lating Austria  materially  and  intellectually 
from  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  w<wld. 
Austria  had  ak»e  esc{4)ed  the  oontamina- 
tion  of  the  Erendi  Revolution,  and  a  strict 
quarantine,  permanently  established,  shoidd 
for  ever  prodnde  all  danger  of  contagion. 
A  prohibitive  tariff  e^^tuidly  prevented  all 
material  intercourse,  a  rigorous  censm-riik) 
dammed  up  all  the  cbaands  through  irhkm 
a  connecdon  might  have  be«i  maintained 
between  the  German  element  of  Austria 
and  the  intellectual  c^itres  of  the  oommoa 
Fatherland. 

In  Prussia^  on  ike  eontrary,  thought  was 
fi*ee;  it  was  oidy  when  it  attempted*  to 
shape  itself  into  acts  that  it  came  into  cc^ 
lision  with  die  antiiarities.  Newspap^s 
and  even  pamphlets  could  be  seardied  for 
political  contraband,  and  their  contents  ad- 
judged  good  prize;  octavo  volumes  sailed 
under  a  neutatd  flag,  and  as  long  as  ths 
treatment  remained  objective  the  boAdesI 
speculation  could  be  induk[[ad  in  from  the 
university  rostrum.  By  the  establishment 
of  the  Zollver^n,  Prussia  identified  bsr 
material  interests  with  those  of  Gmtnany, 
— by  the  free  exdumge  of  professors  and 
teacners  between  Prussian  and  German  uoa- 
v^rsities  a  unity  of  inidlectual  and  specida* 
tive  development  was  secured. 

Hist  the  one-sided  growth  of  politics! 
speeolation  witlK)ut  a  corresponding  field  of 
political  practice  was  in  itmlf  undesiraUe 
and  firau^t  with  many  evils,  will  readily 
be  admitted.  Boetrnuxire  is  a  term  justly 
branded  with  an  invidious  meaning ;  not  the 
^  best  possible  "  bot  the  ''  possible  "  is  eor^ 
naotly  designated  as  the  subject-matter  of 
politics.  Nevertheless,  no  «ne  can  have  at> 
tentively  oohsidered  thie  history  of  modem 
Grcrmany  without  convindng  himself  of  the 
^bt  w^eh  she  owes  to  her  politioal  profes- 
sors, or  of  the  boiefits  ^e  has  derived  from 
the  patient  concentration  of  the  best  intd* 
lects  of  the  nation  on  the  problem  of  her 
pHcdiUcaL  reeonstniclion  durmg  the  genera- 
tion when  her  citizens  were  eackided  from 
all  share  in  the  managem^it  of  their  own 
affidrs.  If  proof  were  wanted,  wo  should 
require  no  other  than  a  comparison  between 
tiie  professors'  Coostitetkm  of  1849  and  the 
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■tatesmin^s  Ooi»til»ti<m  and  dxafts  of  Con- 
rtkuUon  6f  1615. 

We  will  eX{Mres8  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  recoiutnioton  of  G^many  did  or  did 
not  re<}iiife  the  antecedent  emplo jment  of 
'^  blood  and  iroii," *but  this  we  will  fearleeslj 
assert,  that  if  the  ground  ploughed  up  by 
the  eannon^ebot  of  16G6  yields  tiie  harvest 
eocpeeted  of  it,  the  seed  will  have  been  sown 
by  the  mudnmaligned  professors  whose 
labours  are  just  bow  held  so  chei^  by  the 
thankless  fathtf  land 

That  after  sudi  prol<niged  academical 
preparation  the  events  of  1S48  should  have 
hfld  a  oertain  pedan^  of  form  adhering  to 
them  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  dear 
statement  of  the  struggle  which  has  ever 
since  agitated  Germany,  without  first  ex- 
piainii^  two  scientific  tenns  takai  from  the 
politick  phraseology  of  ^  time  which 
meet  us  at  e^reij  turn,  and  for  which  we 
know  of  ho  English  equivalents. 

The  Grerman  professor  divides  theffenus 
Confederation  into  two  species,  the  *'  otaat- 
eabond  "  and  the  ^  Bimdesstaat,"  under  one 
or  o^ier  of  which,  or  a  cross  between  the 
two,  every  individual  federal  constitution 

Tin  essence  of  the  '^  Staatenbund  "-*rilii^ 
^^ ''  States'  Confederation  "—is  diat  it  Is 


miemaiioftmlj  i.e.,  that  however  closely 
united  inier  $e  for  particular  purposes  the 
individual  States  composing  Hie  union  may 
be,  tiiere  is  no  di^laoement  or  transfer  of 
sovereignty  from  tibe  in^vidual  units  to  a 
common  centre.  The  confederated  States 
may  eolleotively  conal^tite  an  intemationid 
unit  as  regards  third  parties,  but  the  several 
partners  do  not  cease  to  be  international 
units  as  regards  each  otiier.  Bach  retains 
the  plenitude  of  his  sovereign  ri^its,  those 
of  external  as  well  as  those  of  internal  sove» 
reignty.  Hie  exercise  of  these  rights  may 
be,  and  indeed  necessarily  is,  l^ited  in 
practice  by  the  objects  of  the  union,  such, 
for  instance,  as  t^  limitation  of  the  right 
of  making  war  upon  each  other,  or  of  en- 
tering into  fefrd^  alliaaoes ;  but  in  theory 
it  is  not  a  surrender  of  the  right,  but  a 
voluntary  engagement  to  abstain  from  using 
the  right* 

It  fellows  from  this  definition  that,  as  an 
Executive  and  a  Legidature  both  imply  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  powers,  a  ^Staaten- 
hmd,"  or  *<  States'  Confederation,"  does  not 
admit  either  of  a  central  executive  or  of  a 
oomm<m  legislative  body.  The  articles  of 
unicm  may  in  certain  matters  render  the 
win  of  the  mMori^  binding  upon  the  minor^ 
ity,  and  ^be  Fedend  decrees  or  resolutions 
of  such  minorities  may,  as  was  the  ease  in 


the  Qermanie  Confederation;  come  to  be  in- 
accurately descsribed  as  Fede^  laws,  but  in 
no  case  can  they  become  legally  or  fbrmaUy 
binding  within  the  States  of  the  minority, 
until  wey  have  assumed  the  form  of  legis- 
lative enactment  in  each  State.  In  a  word, 
the  individual  subjects  of  the  States  of  a 
^  Staatenbund  "  know  nothing  of  the  Con- 
federation; whatever  comnK>n  organ  sudi 
union  may  possess  for  the  accom^shment 
of  the  oommon  objects  of  the  association, 
acts  through  the  Governments  and  the  legis- 
lative'apparatus  of  the  individual  members. 

From  the  above  it  will  at  once  be  mani- 
fest that  the  Germanic  C<Afederation  was  a 
Staatenbund. 

The  "  Bundesstaat  ''—Anglic^,  *'  Federa- 
tlve  State" — is  an  abstraction  originally 
obtained  from  the  careful  analysis  made  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  by  De  Toc- 
queville.  As  the  name  implies  (the  plural, 
''  States,"  being  r^laced  by  the  singular, 
''  State  "),  it  presupposes  the  oreati<m  of  a 
political  unit,  ue,y  of  a  body  endowed  with 
sovereign  attributes,  and  therefore  excludes 
the  idea  of  international  relations  between 
the  members  of  such  a  body.  The  Bundes- 
staat is  a  national  as  opposed  to  an  intef- 
national  union.  Its  essential  characteristics 
may  be  resumed  as  follows : — 

1.  The  rights  of  exterdal  and  kitemal 
sovereignty  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  State 
lire  divMed  between  the  Federal  power  and 
the  i^veral  States,  so  that  each,  the  Federal 
power  and  the  individual  State,  is  etduaive- 
ty  endowed  with  oertain  sovereign  rights, 
and  consequently  that,  considered  separate- 
ly, eadi  IB  to  incomplete  State. 

2.  The  ^dividual  subjects  or  citizens  in 
a  Federative  State  stand  in  a  double  and 
divided  allegiance,  being  on  some  points 
exclusively  subject  to  the  Federal  power, 
on  others  exclusively  subject  to  the  local 
power. 

8.  The  Federal  power,  within  its  juris- 
diotibn,  aets  directly  and  by  means  of  its 
own  oi^ans  upon  the  individual  subjects  or 
citiaens  in  the  several  States,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  '' Staatenbund,"  indirectly 
through  the  individual  Gov^nments. 

Sudi  being  the  essence  of  the  Bundes- 
staat, it  fellows  that  its  diftrenHay  to  use 
tiie  old  logical  formula,  consists  of  a  central- 
ized Executive  and  a  coitonon  Legislature. 
We  may  add,  as  ''inseparable  accid^ts," 
deduced  from  the  practical  objects  which 
every  Bundesstaat  must  have  in  view,  and 
from  the  natore  of  the  societies  in  which 
idone  such  a  ferm  of  gov^nmi9nt  could 
arise— 

1  Hj  That  all  rights  of  ^eternal  sovereignty 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  Federal  power. 
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2dly,  That  the  Legislatnre  wili  indiide  a 
national  representation  of  the  entire  Fede- 
ral body,  elected  without  referenoe  to  the 
individual  States. 

If  our  readers  will  bear  the  above  abstract 
in  mind,  and  compare  it  with  their  practical 
knowledge  of  tiie  working  of  the  American 
Constitution,  they  will,  we  hope,  have  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  Bvndesstaat,  and 
see  in  wnat  points  it  differs  fVom  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  late  Germanic  Confederation. 

As  the  essence  of  the  Staatenbund  con- 
^ts  in  its  international  diaracter,  and  that 
of  the  Bundesstaat  in  the  centoaUzation  of 
certain  sovereign  attributes,  we  have  in 
what  follows  used  the  terms  ''  International 
Confederation"  to  denote  the  forifter,  and 
** Centralized  Confederacy'*  to  denote  the 
latter  :  the  literal  renderings,  "  States'  Con- 
federation *'  and  "  Federative  State,"  not 
appearing  to  us  as  yet  sufficiently  domesti- 
cated in  the  English  language  to  justify  our 
use  of  them. 

On  the  18th  of  March  1848,  the  King  of 
Prussia  engaged,  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
people,  that  Uie  German  International  Oon- 
federation  (Staatenband|  should  be  replaced 
by  a  (German  Oentraliiea  Oonfederaqy  (Bun- 
desstaat). 

On  the  80th  of  March,  the  Diet  called 
upon  the  several  Governments  of  the  Oon- 
federation  to  convoke  a  Parliament,  to  be 
elected  directly  by  the  nation  on  the  basis 
of  population,  which  Parliament,  in  eonjono- 
tion  with  the  Government,  should  determine 
the  new  form  of  constitution  to  be  given  to 
Germany. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Parliament  met 
at  Frankfort,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Ck>v- 
emments,  elected  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  as  "  Reichsverweser  "  or  Regent  of 
the  Empire.  The  Archduke  was  to  be  the 
irresponsible  head  of  a  provisional  Exeootive 
and  to  nominate  a  Ministry  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  IMet  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Regent  the 
powers  confided  to  it  bjp'  the  Acts  of  1815 
and  1820,  and  declared  itself  dissolved. 

Thus,  Dcfore  a  sinele  para^ph  of  the 
future  Constitution  had  been  discussed,  Ger- 
many had  constituted  herself  utader  a  Ibrm 
of  Government  bearing  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  Bundesstaat  or  Gent/aRsed 
Confederacy. 

Instead  of  applying  itself  at  once  to  the 

?)litical  reconstruction  of  Germany,  the 
arliament  entered  into  an  exhffustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  Amdamental  rights  of  Ger- 
man citisens,  and  by  this  fatal  mistake  lost 
its  only  chance  of  arriving  at  a  practical  re- 
sult^ for  during  the  summer  of  1848  the 


Frankfort  Assembly  was  omn^tottt;  ani 
bad  it  before  the  autumn  succeeded  in  &»• 
riving  at  a  definite  reeolt,  timl  result  would 
have  been  unhentatingly  accepted  by  the 
natioB,  as  well  aa  by  the  then  hapless  Gor- 
emments.  But  bv  the  close  of  the  year  Hw 
sitintion  was  radically  changed.  Botii  at 
Berlin  and  at  Vienna  the  Grown  had  reoor- 
ered  its  presence  of  mind,  and  power  wm 
once  mere  lodged  in  the  hands  of  eacfgettc 
BfSnisten.  WhatevOTtheresdveoometol^ 
the  Parliament,  it  would  hare  to  ptai 
tlnrou|;b  the  ordeal  of  PmssianaDd  Austrian 
criticism,  and  to  court  the  assent  of  two 
Powers,  able,  if  they  were  wilHng,  to  veto 
it 

It  was  m  the  winter  mfm&m  of  1848^ 
that  the  debates  upon  the  GonBittttfcian  at 
length  Jbegan.  Violent  as  were  the  party 
ooimiots  upoB  questions  of  detail,  ibtxe  wm 
a  general  consent  of  opinion  upon  the  maiB 
foatures  of  the  scheme.  They  were  thooe  of 
the  Bundessteat,—- a  nattoiud  Parliament 
compoaedof  two  Houses,  eneaStatea'  House, 
the  other  a  Representative  Assembly  deoled  • 
directly  by  ^e  people,  a  Miniatfy  reapoul- 
ble  to  this  Parliament,  and  a  suproBe  in»- 
RKmsiUe  head,  wlio^  ndratever  his  title, 
should  be  invested  with  the  attributes  of  a 
constitutional  Sovereign.  The  body  to  be 
tiias  created  was  to  be  a  Sover^p  Unit  in 
regard  to  all  rights  of  external  aim  to  many 
important  rights  of  internal  severe^ty. 

It  was  WMU  the  questiom  came  to  be  die- 
cussed  as  to  what  hmd  should  be  given  to 
this  body,  whether  ^e  office  should  be  filled 
hj  an  deeted  president  or  by  an  hereditary 
nxmardi,  and  tf  by  the  latter,  on  whem  the 
crown  should  devolve,  that  the  ParHsment 
found  itself  at  last  fooetafooe  with  theora- 
tral  diflmdty  of  die  German  question,  vis., 
the  positbn  of  Austria  in  the  new  Gonfod- 
eraoy. 

A!s  soon  as  the  quertion  was  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  edianstive  diseussion,  tiie  fol^ 
lowiog  poaiti(mB  came  out  clearly : — 

By  common  amement— and  on  this  point 
there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice — the  ^  Bun- 
desstaat,''  or  Oentralised  Federative  State, 
was  the  only  form  of  constitution  which 
could  secure  the  olvjects  desired  by  the  nation, 
vii.,  unity  without  excessive  sacrifice  of 
State  individuality.  But  Uie  sovweign^  of 
the  '<  Bundesstaat "  is  within  its  assigned 

r*  ere  st^reme,  not  only  over  all  the  Stetes 
t  belong  to  it,  but  over  the  indiridnal 
citizens  composiiM;  those  States,  and  conse* 
auenily  admits  of  no  rival  allegiance.  11^ 
therefore,  the  German  provinces  of  Austeia 
were  to  enter  into  the  proposed  "  Bunde** 
staat,"  it  was  first  neeesssry  ttoit  they  should 
be  dusevered  from  their  pditical  oosnexion 
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Baoli  entrance  required,  as  an  anteeedent 
wmditioDy  the  disiaembeEBient  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  and  tibe  OBtaUishinent  for  ^ 
lotore  «f  a  merely  personal  union  between 
the  Oerman  and  non-Gkarman  dominions  of 
the  Honse  of  Hapsbnrg-LothnngeB. 

If  this  eondition  ooold  not  be  fiilfiUed, 
«nd  the  work  of  constituting  a  Oentraliied 
Ooafedutusy  was  neyertheless  to  be  proceeds 
ed  with,  then  Austria  must  be  exofaided 
frem  the  new  State. 

If^  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  paaranonnt  ob- 
|eet  of  the  nation  was  that  Anstria  diould 
remain  bound  i^  witfi  tiw  rest  of  Qermany 
on  equal  terms,  tiien  a  return  wuMiB  miUtm' 
liiir  to  an  International  Confederati<m  of  the 
old  kind  was  the  onlj  aitemative  left. 

Now  it  is  exaotl J  against  tins  sort  of  co- 
gent logical  eonclnsidn,  which  to  a  FrencSi- 
man  or  an  Bngtiahman  wouM  be  absolutely 
oonvinoing,  that  a  yery  numerous,  a  yery  in- 
telBgent,  a  yery  respeetdde,  and  a  yery 
patriotie  class  of  German  poHtieians  most 
Tchemently  lobels.  It  cannot  IbrCe  an  en- 
trance throu|^  tiie  nebulous  ring  of  senti- 
ment and  imacination  by  which  the  pnrdxr 
Aiemamiic  poutical  coBBcience  is  surround- 
ed. 

As  soon,  tfierefore,  as  the  really  political 
portion  of  the  Frankfort  PasUameiit  had 
come  to  the  conclusions  aforesaid,  and  had 
fommlnted  their  profframme  conformably  to 
those  conclusioos,  uere  arose  a  storm  of 
cipposition,  attd  a  party  calling  itself  '*  Great 
.G^DcMm,"  to  express  its  abhovrence  at  the 
idea  of  aeyerin^  any  pertioB  from  the  great 
Fatherland,  and  branding  its  oppcbents  as 
*^  Little  Germans,"  strained  every  nerre  to 
4hwart  the  jdane  of  their  adyersaries.  The 
programme  against  which  they  q)ent  their 
irrath  may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  The  German  An&trians  neither  will  nor  can 
seyer  themselyes  from  the  rest  of  Austria. 
Kor  is  it  desiraUe,  either  in  th«ir  own  interest 
or  in  that  of  Germoij^  that  th^  shoiild  do  so. 
For  Austria  has  an  appointed  task  to  perfom. 
She  has  to  spread  German  culture  eastwards, 
and  to  found  a  mighty  empire  on  the  Danube, 
which,  if  not  wholly  German  by  nationality, 
shall  become  wholly  German  by  civilization. 
To  withdraw  her  German  proyinces  from  ber 
is  to  wi^draw  the  Hfe-blood  necessary  for  this 
process  of  assimllation.  It  is  to  depriyo  Dhe 
andeut  Honse  of  fiapsburg  of  the  raimm 
d^etrs  of  its  exiBtenoe,  it  is  to  bring  Germany 
into  immediate  contact  with  half-barbaroos 
races,  without  a  controlling  element  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  Bat  there  is  no  reason, 
because  Atistrla's  task  is  to  found  an  £astem 
Germany,  that  the  remaining  Germans,  to 
whom  history  has  not  allotted  this  task,  should 
be  hindered  in  their  endeavours  to  consolidate 


thems^yetf  inta  a  Western  Germiny,  and  the 
Nadonal  ParU|«nent,  therefore,  must  prosed 
with  its  work  and  accomplish  it,  in  the  only 
way  it  can  be  accomplished,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Bandesstaat  under  Prussia.  But  Aus- 
tria shall  not  be  the  loser,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  gainer  by  the  change.  Between  her  and  the 
Germany  thns  conetituted  ^ere  shall  be  estab- 
lished an  intematioDal  unien  of  the  closest 
kind*  An  eternal  alliaoce  for  offence  and  de- 
fence shall  guarantee  to  each  the  possession  of 
its  territories.  A  Customs'  Union  shall  open 
up  the  markets  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Bim- 
ilar  laws  passed  by  the  two  Legislatures  shall 
in  every  way  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  great  faniily.  Every 
advantage  which  Austria  dmved  irosa  the  old 
Biteraaticnal  Oonfoderacy  of  ldl5,  i^e  will 
enjoy  a  hundredfold  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, with  the  additional  one,  that  all  conflicts 
as  to  concurrent  rights  of  sovereignty  will  for 
the  future  be  avoided," 

Fortunately  for  the  party  of  the  Little 
Germans^  or  the  Hereditary  Inq>erialistSy  as 
they  styled  themselves,  the  Austrian  Govero- 
ment  itself  came  to  their  assistance.  When 
the  debates  on  the  question  of  Austria's 
position  in  the  Bundesstaat  were  at  their 
hottest,  news  reaehed  Fraiukfort  that  on  the 
7th  of  Mttrdi  the  Austrian  constituent 
parliament,  sitting  at  E^remsier,  had  been 
KHTcibly  dosed,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
octroy^  a  constitution  by  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  the  dominions  of  his 
H^use  were  welded  together  into  a  compact 
eentraliaed  monarchy,  one  and  indivisible. 
An  imperial  note  at  the  same  time  formnt- 
lated  the  demand  that  the  Austrian  ^npire, 
so  reconstituted,  should  enter  bodily  into  the 
Gennanic  Confederation,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  given  to  Germany  should  be 
BQiodifijBd  acoorain^ly,  i  «.,  that  the  idea  of  a 
'*  Bundesstaat,'^  with  a  national  Parliament 
and  a  sin^  head,  should  be  given  up,  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  a  Duectory  of  seven  sov- 
ereigns, under  the  presidency  of  Austria, 
assisted  by  a  States'  House  representing  the 
Governmeasts,  ri^ould  permanently  administer 
the  affiEurs  of  the  Confederation.  It  was 
under  the  impressicm  of  tiiis  sudden  tur&  of 
afifairs  in  Austria,  that  on  the  27th  and  28tb 
(rf  March  the  Frankfort  Parliament  passed 
the  two  celebrated  votes — 

'*  The  head  of  the  German  Bundesstaat  is 
an  hereditary  Cmperor,  to  be  styled  Emperor 
of  the  Germans.'' 

^<  The  Imperial  Crown  is  hereditary  in  Uie 
House  of  HohenzoUem." 

On  the  thurd  of  April  a  deputation  from 
the  Parliament  waited  upon  the  Kins  of 
Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  calied  irnon  his  Maj- 
esty to  accept  the  crown  offered  to  him  by 
the  German  nation  in  parliam^t  assembled. 
The  King  replied,  that  ihou^  the  vote  of  the 
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Parliament  saye  him  ^tvellj^rounded  Mm  to 
thifl  crown,  he  oonld  not  acoept  it  withont 
previons  oonoert  with  the  soverei^s  whose 
nghts  were  involved. 

On  the  28th  of  April  he  declined  defini- 
tively. By  this  refusal  the  moral  power  of 
the  National,  aa  distinct  from  the  Revoln* 
tionary  party,  was  broken;  they  had  lost 
their  only  balwark,  the  physical  support  of 
the  one  power  in  Germany  able  snccessfnlly 
to  carry  the  programme  of  the  nation  to  a 
suooessfol  issue. 

The  refusal  of  the  King  was  followed  by 
revolutionary  outbreaks  at  Dresden,  ii;i 
Baden,  and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  panio- 
airidcen  sovereigns,  Austria  being  fully  ocoa- 
pied  with  her  Hungarian  insurrection,  had 
to  apply  to  Prussia  for  assistance.  Help 
was  immediately  vouchsafed,  and  in  a  short 
campaign  the  arms  of  Prussia  reduced  the 
revolted  subjects  of  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
to  their  allegiance. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  crisis  was  one  of  the  sort 
especially  fitted  to  flatter  his  peculiar  illu- 
sions. Implored  bythe  nation  to  accept  the 
Imperial  crown,  he  had  been  unable  to  con- 
quer his  repugnance  to  such  a  title,  or  his 
scruples  as  to  infringing  upon  the  divine 
rights  of  his  sovereign  compeers,  and  had 
refused  the  gift.  Implored  by  these  com- 
peers to  save  them  horn  destruction,  he  had 
triumphantly  done  so.  What  so  easy  now, 
as.  in  conjunction  with  these  self-same  sove- 
reigns, revived  by  him,  and  deeply  in  his 
debt,  to  resume  the  work  of  German  reform, 
and  to  offer  to  the  nation,  as  a  free  gift  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  that 
which  it  had  sacffilegiously  aspired  to  seise 
as  its  right  ? 

Accordingly,  the  King  of  Prussia  set  ac- 
tively to  work  to  build  up  tiie  Bundesstaat 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Conferences 
were  held  at  Beriin,  and  on  the  28th  of  May 
an  alliance,  known  as  "  The  Three  Kinds' 
Alliance,"  between  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia, 
Ba&ony  and  Hanover,  was  concluded.  The 
allies  bound  themselves  to  give  a  Consti- 
tution to  Germany,  conformable  to  a  draft 
which  Prussia  drew  up,  and  which  was  to 
come  into  operation  as  soon  as  it  had 
obtained  the  ass^t  of  a  National  Assembly, 
to  be  later  convoked.  All  members  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  Austria  excepted, 
were  invited  to  join  the  allianoe,  with  the 
option  of  refusing.  The  international  union 
between  Austria  and  such  states  as  did  not 
join,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proposed 
**  Bundesstaat''  on  the  other,  ?ras  to  remain 
such  as  in  the  Confederation  of  1815.  It 
was  within  the  International  Confoderation 


that  tiie  Centralised  Confeddraqr  was  to  iaiea 
its  plaoe. 

The  Constitution  nhioh  Pmasia  drew  np 
kept  close  to  the  text  of  that  voted  by  the 
Frankfort  Assembly,  only  modifying  some 
of  its  provisions  in  a  Ms  (hcMnaire  and 
more  conservative  sense.  Instead  of  the 
hereditary  Emperor,  however,  the  Executive 
was  to  be  confided  t6  Prussia  as  presiding 
power,  assisted  by  a  board  of  seven  Sove- 
reigns. 

By  the  end  of  July  tweaty-mne  govern* 
ments  had  sent  in  their  adtorence  to  the 
new  Confederacv.  But  the  month  of  Auguat 
changed  the  sitnation.  On  the  12th  of 
that  month  the  Hungarian  army  surrendered 
at  Yilagos;  Austria  was  once  BEiore  restored 
to  the  free  nee  of  her  strength,  and  ihe  kings 
knew  that  hek)  was  near.  In  S^tembn', 
Bavaria  and  W&rtumberg  declined  the  invi- 
tation sent  to  them,  and  later  in  the  antomn 
Saxony  and  Hanover  protested  against  the 
Parliament  hebff  convoked.  Neverthelefls, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1850,  the  Parliament 
met  at  Erfurt,  and  accepted  en  bloc  the  draft 
of  Constitution  submitted  to  it.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  declaration  oi  the  26th  of 
May,  that  Constitution  ought  there  and  then 
to  have  come  into  operation.  But  Prussia's 
heart  had  begun  to  fail  her.  A  firesh  provi- 
sorium,  for  l£e  ostensible  purpose  of  Milling 
the  constitution  into  life,  was  created,  and  a 
congress  of  tiie  sovereigns  composing  the 
Union  met  at  Berlin,  but  could  settle  on  no 
definite  course  of  action.  Not  daring  to 
move  forward,  still  more  afraid  to  step  back, 
Uie  Union  stood  irresolute,  awaitii^  ita 
death-blow  at  the  hands  of  Austria. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Anstria,  ignoring 
all  that  had  taken  pmce  since  1848,  snm- 
moned  the  Diet  to  meet  at  Frankfort. 

Eleven  Governments  answered  the  call, 
some  of  them  seceders  from  the  Union, 
Prussia,  in  her  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
Union,  refused  the  invitation.  Thus  two 
independent  powers,  the  Diet  and  the  Union, 
each  claiming  to  represent  Germany,  and 
each  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  other, 
stood  face  to  mce,  and  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 
Austria  took  care  that  the  conflict  should  be 
Quick  and  decisive.  Under  her  presidency, 
tne  Diet,  though  scarcely  numberinff  one- 
third  of  the  Governments  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, declared  itself  competent,  and  prooeeded 
to  draw  before  its  forum  the  two  bomiDg 
questions  of  ftie  day,  viz.,  the  war  stQl  goinff 
on  between  the  I>ucfaies  of  Sleswig  ana 
Holstein  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the 
question  of  the  Hessian  Constitution. 

We  will  not  inflict  the  former  upon  our 
readers;  the  latter  is  less  knowui  and  more 
dramatia 
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Though  Uie  Elector  of  Hesse  inpeared  at 
Frankfort,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Diet 
against  his  suhjects,  Hesse-Oassel  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Union,  and  according  to  the 
constitution  which  the  Erfurt  parliament  had 
Totedy  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Confede- 
racy was  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  several  States.  As  the  Elector 
appealed  to  Austria  and  the  Diet  for  assist- 
ance, so  the  Hessian  Chambers  and  the 
Hessian  people  looked  to  Prussia  and  the 
Union  for  protection. 

The  conflict  was  a  stranse  one.  It  had 
not  arisen  in  the  defence  of  rights  acquired 
during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  but 
in  that  of  a  constitution  that  had  been  in 
Ibrce  for  twenty  years,  and  with  respect  to 
whose  provisions  no  doubt  or  iqwivoqw  could 
exist.  The  mimster  Hassenpflug,  who  had 
the  management  of  it,  was  a  man  of  note* 
riously  bad  character,  who  had  once  been 
tried  for  forgery.  During  its  entire  oonthiu- 
ance  no  act  of  violence  or  even  disturbance 
occurred.  It  was  carried  on  between  the 
Elector,  and  his  Minister  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Chambers,  the  public  emnloyis  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  tribunals,  and 
lastly  the  army,  on  the  other ;  not  that  the 
army  revolted,  but  that  the  entire  body  of 
officers,  rather  than  break  their  oath  to  the 
constitution  by  disobeying  the  decbions  of 
the  tribunal,  seni  in  their  collective  resigna- 
tions— four  generals,  seven  colonels,  twenty 
lieutenant-colonels,  with  majors,  captains 
and  lieutenants  in  proportion,  in  all  241  offi- 
cers, a  fact  probably  vrithout  precedent  in  con- 
jBtitutional  nistory. 

It  was  to  back  up  such  a  Government  in 
such  a  conflict  that  the  Diet  decreed  a  Fede- 
ral execution  in  Hesse,  and  that  an  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  army  were  appointed  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Prussia  made 
just  sufficient  show  of  resistance  to  add  mili- 
tary disgrace  to  political  defeat.  She  placed 
her  entire  army  upon  a  war-footing,  entered 
the  Electorate  amidst  the  cheers  and  ac* 
clamations  of  the  population,  who  hailed  her 
as  deliverer,  and  occupied  Gassel  and  the 
military  roads.  On  .the  6th  of  November, 
near  the  village  of  Bronaell,  not  far  from 
.the  old  cathedral  town  of  Fulda,  Austrian 
and  Prussian  outposts  met,  and  shots  were 
exchanged.  An  old  grey  mare,  it  is  said, 
ridden  by  a  Prussian  trumpeter,  bit  the 
dust.  This  was  the  battle  of  Bronzell.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Two  days 
later,  Count  Brandenburg,  the  Prussian 
Prime  Minister,  a  brave  a^d  honest  old  sol- 
dier, but  whose  strong  conservative  feelings 
and  hatred  of  all  things  labelled  liberal  or 
national  unfitted  him  for  the  post  he  held  at 
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a  moment  when  Prussia's  only  chance  was 
to  appeal  to  the  national  feeling,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Manteufbl  sncceeded  him. 
Another  twenty-foiir  hours  and  all  was  over. 
Prussia  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
sent  the  order  for  the  recall  of  her  troops. 
By  the  pimctuation  of  OfanCHz  she  engaged 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  to  attend  at  Frank- 
fort, find  to  give  Austria  cmie  hlaneh&  to  set- 
tle the  Sleswig-Holstein  and  Hessian  ques- 
tions as  she  thought  fit.  She  asked  as  a  fa- 
vour, and  the  favour  was  granted,  that  one 
battalion,  at  leasts  of  Prussian  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Electorate,  and 
look  on  at  the  dragonnades  inflicted  upon  the 
constitutional  Hessians, 

Once  more,  as  in  1816,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia had  played  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany, 
and  once  more  Prussia  Imd  beeni  beaten,  and 
Austria  had  been  victorious.  But  it  had 
been  a  rougher  game  than  the  courtly  one 
played  amidbt  ihe  feasts  and  banquets  of  the 
Vienna  Cimgress.  The  Prussian  uniform 
had  been  dragged  in  the  mud ;  «. «.,  the 
Prussian  armyhaving  been  mobilized, — ^the 
entire  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  tlurty-eight  had  each,  ia  his  own 
person,  been  identified  with  the  disgrace  of 
the  Hessian  catastrophe.  Into  the  soul  of 
one  man  the  iron  penetrated  deep.  The  then 
Prince,  now  King,  of  Prussia,  retired  to  the 
Rhine  Province,  in  yoluntary  exile,  refused 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  thd  Ministry 
who  had  signed  the  punctuation  of  Olmtlti, 
and  during  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
brother's  reign  broodhdover-^e  humiliation 
of  his  country. 

If  we  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  defeat, 
though  undoubtedly  much  is  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  weak  and  Vacillating 
character  of  Kin^  Frederick-William  iv., 
we  shall  neverthelesa  again  meet  with  the 
phenomena  with  which  the  negotiations  of 
1814  have  made  us  familiar.  Austria  thor- 
oughly knew  her  own  mind,  and  what  she 
wanted.  She  knew  who  were  her  allies,  and 
that  her  policy  was  to  be  wholly  and  entirely 
the  ally  of  those  allies.  JO^am  d6  $$$  amii^ 
she  would  claim  their  services,  but  she 
would  render  full  service  in  exchange. 
Thirty  years,  and  abovo  all,  the  exhaustive 
discussions  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  had 
placed  the  conditions  of^  the  political  prob- 
lem to  be  solvM  in  a  far  clearer  li^ht  than 
they  had  been  in  1815.  The  national  re- 
oonfitmctiom  of  Qermany  meant  the  Central- 
ised Oonfoderacy,  the  Centralised  Confoder- 
BGj  meant  a  sovereira  body  into  which  no 
fragments  from  another  body  owins  allegi- 
ance to  another  sovereign  could  be  admitted. 
It  meant,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
-^m    Gtermany.      Now  this  the  Austrian 
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Government  in  1850  saw  clearly;  it  ridi- 
cnled  the  Austrian  sjrmpathies  of  sentiment- 
al Oreat  Germans  who  oalled  for  a  national 
centralized  Germany,  and  racked  their  brains 
tOv  find  out  soD^e  modiM  vwendi  for  Austria 
within  such  a  body.  It  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  a  German  nation,  and  only  recog- 
nised that  of  German*  sovereigns.  If 
these  would  help  Austria  to  restore  the  In- 
ternational Confederacy  of  1815,  she  would 
help  them  to  establish  their  absolute  power 
over  their  subjects.  The  strength  of  Aus- 
tria's position  consisted  in  its  logical  nega- 
tion. 

Between  the  Prussian  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  Prussians  natural  ally,  the 
National  party,  there  existed  no  cordial  al- 
liance. Each  mistrusted  the  other.  The 
German  "  Bundessttat "  meant  a  marriage 
between  Prussia  and  Germany,  that  is,  an 
indissoluble  contract  in  which  each  party 
was  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  both;  but  these. sacrifices  neither 
the  Prussian  monarch,  nor,  we  may  add,  in 
her  heart  Prussia,  was  ready  to  make.  Had 
not  Prussia  alone  in  all  Germany  a  real  his- 
tory and  real  traditions,  as  distinct  from  a 
merely  dynastic  history  or  merely  heraldic 
traditions  ?  Had  she  not,  alone  and  unaid- 
ed, with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other,  worked  and  fought  her  way  up 
from  an  obscure  colony  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  the  Empire  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  Enropean  power  ?  Was  not  the  crown 
of  Prussia  a  reality,  a  dorious  reality? 
What,  when  compared  with  it,  was  this  un- 
historical  Imperial  diadem,  which  a  puff  of 
popular  favour  could  blow  into  a  gaudy 
bubble  to  collapse  on  the  first  gust  of  popu- 
lar iU-wiU? 

Now  this  feeling,  though  of  course  strong- 
est in  the  Hoheniollern  who  sat  upon  the 
throne,  and  among  the  men  who  composed 
his  Court  and  officered  his  army,  is  deep- 
seated  in  the  Prussian  nature,  even  where 
we  least  expect  to  find  it.  To  sink  the 
Prussian  in  the  German  is  what  hardly  one 
inhabitant,  of  the  eastern  provinces  at  least, 
is  capable  of  doing.  He  is  proud  of  his 
name,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
letting  you  know  it.  Take  the  two  national 
songs,  the  German  and  the  Prussian.  The 
one  plaintively  inures  ''  Was  ist  des  Deot- 
Bchon  Yaterland  ?  "  and  endeavours  through 
a  long  series  o£  stanzas^  partly  geographical, 

?urtly  philological,  to  answer  the  qiieiition. 
he  other  starts  with  the  proud  affirmation, 
**  Ich  bin  ein  Preuas;  "  and  through  all  the 
phases  of  the  (German  question  the  echoes  of 
these  two  melodies  cross  and  recross  each 
other  as  they  come  wafted  to  our  ears,  the 
one  from  the  choral  clubs  of  German  stu- 


dents or  German  gymnasts,  the  other  from 
the  shrill  fifes  of  Prussian  regimental 
bands. 

The  weakness  of  Prussia's  position,  there- 
fore, was  her  half-heartedness  and  want  of 
faith  in  her  own  mission.  She  was  a  bad 
ally.  She  was  not  rami  de  sea  amis.  There 
is  a  spiteful  French  proverb  dating  back  to 
the  last  century,  **  Travailler  pour  le  roi  de 
Prusse,"  which  in  those  days  came  forcibly 
home  to  men's  minds. 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Bron- 
zell  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa  fiills  into 
three  natural  divisions,  the  first  coinciding 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  Frederidc- 
William  rv's  reign,  the  second  with  the 
accession  of  the  present  sovereign  as  Prince- 
Regent,  and  the  duration  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  Ministry  by  which  he  at  first  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  the  third  with  the 
administration  of  M.  de  Bismarck. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods  the 
German  question  lay  dormant. 

During  the  second  it  began  to  revive 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  renewed  intensity. 
The  attitude  of  the  Auerswald  Ministry  in 
regard  to  it  may  be  described  as  that  of  a 
Platonic  flirtation  with  the  national  idea  as 
embodied  in  the  programme  of  the  LitUe 
Germans. 

The  third  period  is  predminently  that  of 
what  in  Germany,  in  contradistinction  to 
Great  Germanism  and  Little  Germanism,  is 
styled  Great  Prussianism,  and  coincides 
with  M.  de  Bismarck's  tenure  of  office. 

It  was  the  Italian  war  which  gave  the 
signal  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  German 
question. 

Now  that  the  recriminations  and  heart* 
burnings  of  the  year  1859  have  passed 
away  into  the  region  of  history,  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  appreciate  the  parts  played  by 
the  several  actors  in  that  eventful  year. 
That  Austria  and  the  Austrisn  party  in 
Germany — in  which  we  include  not  only 
the  well-disciplined  phalanx  of  Cabinets 
who  followed  Austria  as  their  leader,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Great  German  party,  with 
its  endless  shades  of  opinion — snould  have 
regarded  it  as  the  first  duty  of  Prussia  and 
Germany  to  make  common  cause  with 
Austria,  and  to  defend  the  Italian  posses- 
sions of  that  House  by  an  aggressive  move- 
ment on  the  Rhine,  was  natural  enough. 

That  in  Prussia  there  should  have  been  a 
strong  party  who  recollected  the  battle  of 
Bronzell,  and  who  deemed  Austria's  neces- 
sity to  be  Prussia's  opportunity,  and  that  a 
large  section  of  the  liberal  and  national 
party  should  have  sympathized  with  Italy, 
and  considered  that  it  was  no  part  of  Ger* 
many's  duty  to  thwart  Italian  aspirations 
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for  unity  and  independence,  was  equally 
natural,  l^at  strong  influeooes  were  con- 
sequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Prince- 
R^ent  to  secure  the  hostile  neutrality  of 
Prussia  during  the  impending  war  was  the 
inevitable  result.  Nevertheless,  the  Regent 
from  the  first  laid  down  a  line  of  policy  of 
his  own,  equally  opposed  to  Great  German 
and  Grreat  rnisaan  aspirations,  M:id  adhered 
to  it.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Italy,  and 
shared  all  the  orthodox  prejudices  against 
the  so-called  revolutionary  Cabinet  of 
Turin.  He  believed  that  the  possession  of 
the  Quadrilateral  by  Austria  was  not  un- 
important to  the  security  of  Germany,  and 
he  was  not  minded  therefore  that  Austria 
should  bleed  to  death  in  the  defence  of  the 
Quadrilateral.  But  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  he  go  to  war  as  the  vassal  of 
Austria,  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  majority  of 
Uie  Diet.  If  Prussia  took  part  in  the  war 
she  should  take  part  in  it  as  an  independent 
European  Power,  and  make  the  most  capital 
she  could  out  of  it  ibr  Prussia.  Its  primary 
object  touched  Austria's  general  interests  in 
Italy,  her  pollective  possessions  there,  not 
especidly  the  Quadrilateral.  It  was  only 
^r,  therefore,  that  she  should  fight  in  the 
first  line,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first 
attack.  If  she  could  not  hold  her  own, 
Prussia,  fit  the  head  of  Germany,  would 
make  a  diversion  in  her  fovour  by  an  offen- 
sive movement  on  the  Rhine.  But  to  carry 
out  this  plan  successfully,  and  to  attack 
France  to  advantage  by  allowing  the  bulk 
of  the  Frendi  army  to  engage  itself  in 
Italy,  Prussia  must  keep  her  hand  free  to 
the  last  moment.  The  Prince-Regent,  more- 
oven,  had  a  further  reason  for  this  policy. 
He  knew  that  the  Middle  States  of  Ger- 
many, Bavaria  and  Wtlrtemberg  espeeiaHy, 
who  cried  the  most  loudly  for  war,  were 
the  least  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  that, 
scanty  and  disorganized  as  the  smaller  Fed- 
eral contingents  were,  it  would  require  sev- 
eral months  before  they  could  even  attempt 
to  show  a  hostile  front,  fai  the  meanwhile 
the  military  preparations  of  Prussia  were 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  activity.  By 
the  time  the  battle  of  Magenta  was  fought 
the  wfcole  Prussian  army  was  on  a  war 
footing,  and  fit  to  take  tjie  field.  On  the 
news  of  (lie  victory  of  Solferino,  Prince 
Windischgr&tz,  the  Austrian  Military  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Berlin,  was  able  to  telegraph 
to  the  Emperor  that  Hie  Prussian  army  Ind 
begun  its  ecoioentrio  movement  upon  the 
Rhine.  But  the  Emperor  Fhmds  Joseph 
disbelieved,  or  affected  to  disbelieve,  the 
information  conveyed  to  him  by  his  own 
affent,  and  hastily  concluded  the  peace  of 
V  illafranca,  giving  the  world  to  understand 


that  he  was  deserted  by  his  natural  allies, 
and  that  it  was  the  equiVocal  attitude  of 
Prussia  whidi  had  forced  him  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  French  Emperor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  did  not  seek 
to  hide  that  it  was  the  certainty  of  hostili- 
ties with  Prussia  which  had  led  him  to  con- 
clude peace  before  the  work  of  Italian 
emancipation  was  completed. 

Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1859,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  rankling  wound  as  well  in 
the  mind  of  Austria  as  of  Prussia.  That 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  selfbh  policy 
of  Prussia  was  the  conviction  of  the  former. 
That  Austria  had  preferred  coming  to  terms 
with  France  and  the  loss  of  Lombardy  to  a 
deliverance  wrought  by  her  former  vassal, 
and  to  seeing  that  vassal  playing  en  inde- 
pendent part  as  a  great  European  Power, 
became  the  rooted  belief  of  the  latter. 

The  international  machinery  of  1815,  so 
car^uUy  and  at  such  vast  expense  restored 
by  Austria,  had  hopelessly  broken  down  at 
the  moment  she  the  most  required  its  as- 
sistance. A  bloodier  campaign  than  that  of 
Bronzell  had  for  ever  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  that  ill-omened  victory.  By  common 
consent  the  existing  institutions  of  Germany 
were  condemned  as  utterly  worthless,  and  a 
cry  went  forth  from  every  portion  of  the 
Fatherland  demanding  a  radical  reform  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

With  this  revival  of  the  German  ques- 
tion, the  two  parties  which  had  stood  face  to 
face  in  1849,  the  Great  Germans  and  the 
Little  Germans,  were  once  more  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  a  political  agitation 
b^an,  which,  little  as  it  was  at  the  time 
noticed  out  of  Germany,  it  required  no  gift 
of  prophecy  to  foresee  could  not  but  end  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Confederation. 

Before  we  trace  the  incidents  of  this  po- 
litical campaign,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
notice  the  attitude  of  the  several  Govern- 
ments more  immediately  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  German  question. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  stood  paralysed  by 
the  total  collapse,  both  interaal  and  external, 
of  that  system  of  lexical  negation  on  which 
its  prestige  had  for  the  last  nine  years  been 
reposing,  and  was  helplessly  groping  about 
for  some  positive  creed  whereon  to  build  up 
the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  Tx) 
include  her  non-Gerinan  provinces  within 
the  nexus  of  the  Confederation,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  Po 
and  the  Carpathians,  seemed  to  Austria  the 
only  hope  of  salvation ;  but  the  means  to 
compass  that  end  appeared,  as  well  they 
might,  beyond  the  reach  of  ner  bewildered 
poHcy. 

The  Prussian  Cabinet,  as  before  observed, 
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was  inclined  to  coquette  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  Littlfe  Germany ;  but  a  more 
important  personage  in  the  Prussian  State 
than  any  member  of  a  Cabinet  had  concen- 
trated his  ideas  of  Federal  reform  on  a 
more  practical,  though,  as  the  result  proved, 
not  on  a  more  attdnable  object 

The  attention  of  the  Prince-Regent  had, 
during  the  spripg  and  summer  of  1859, 
been  wholly  absorbed  by  the  work  of  mili- 
tary preparation,  both  in  Prussia  ^id  Ger- 
many, for  what  appeared  to  forbode  a  gene- 
ral European  war.  The  mobilization  of  the 
Prussian  army  had  taught  him  the  defects 
which  thirty  years  of  peace  had  not  failed 
to  introduce  into  the  organmtion  of  so  large 
a  force  based  upon  such  exceptional  founda- 
tions. The  mobilization  of  the  Federal  con- 
tingents had  revealed  to  him  in  all  its  enor- 
mity the  hopeless  malformation  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  The  ^ght  of  contingents  differ- 
ently armed  and  differently  equipped,  whol- 
ly deficient  in  the  military  knowledge  and 
e^it  de  corps  which  only  large  armies  can 
possess,  filled  with  the  leaven  of  local  prej- 
udices and  local  jealousies,  and  totally  unfit 
to  be  massed  into  efficient  and  disciplined 
bodies,  convinced  him  that  the  Federal 
army,  as  constituted  by  the  treaties  of  Vi- 
enna, was  as  rotten  a  concern  as  those  ar- 
mies of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  for 
centuries  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe. 

To  caiTy  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
reform  in  regard  to  the  Prussian  army,  and 
in  regard  to  the  Federal  army  to  endeavour 
to  realize  the  original  idea  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1815,  by  making  the  defensive  ap- 
paratus of  the  Confederation  a  reality, — 
such  was  the  moral  which  the  HohenzoUern 
of  the  day  deduced  from  the  year  1859. 
To  carry  out  the  latter  idea,  he  at  once  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  military 
constitution  of  Germany,  and  endeavoured, 
both  at  the  Diet  and  in  the  way  of  negotia- 
tion wifli  Austria,  but  of  course  without 
success,  to  get  it  adopted. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of 
the  scheme.  For  the  one  Federal  army,  to 
come  into  existence  only  when  a  Federal 
war  was  imminent,  were  to  be  substituted 
two  Federal  armies — a  northern  army 
under  the  command  of  Prussia,  whose  con- 
tingents should,  in  peace  as  well  as  during 
war,  be  incorporated  with  t^e  Prussian 
army,  a  southern  army  under  the  command 
of  Austria,  whose  contingents  should,  equal- 
ly in  peace  and  war,  be  incorporated  with 
the  Austrian  army.  , 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  remaining 
States  of  the  Confederation,  we  must  caU 
attention  to  an  abiding  difference  between 


the  policy  of  the  Middle  States,  under 
which  are  induded  the  four  kingdoms,  Han- 
over, Satony,  Bavaria,  and  WtlHjemberg, 
and  some  of  the  larger  Grand  Dudiies,su^ 
as  the  two  HesseS)  and  that  of  the  sn^all^ 
States.  It  is  the  former  who  have  persist- 
ently barred  the  way  to  every  serious  effort 
for  the  consolidation  of  Germany.  Too 
large  to  die,  too  small  to  live^  ^  was  cmce 
said  of  them  by  an  of  ator  in  the  Prussian 
Chambers,  they  have  nev^  varied  in  their 
policy  of  subordinating  patriotic  and  na- 
tional interests  to  the  maintenance  intact  of 
every  attribute  of  Aeir  newly  aoquired  sov- 
ereignty. The  smaller  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  aware  probably  tbatt  there  was  noth- 
ing in  their  size  iQcompatible  with  an  early 
death,  have  on  many  occasions,  when  acting 
corporatively,  shown  a  praisewortliy  readi- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  for  the  oonunon 
good.  It  was  thus  that  in  1814  we  saw 
tii^n  opposing  themselves  eneigetically  to 
the  seoessional  tendenciee  of  Wtlrt^nbei^ 
and  Bavaria,  and  again  ki  1850  standing  by 
Prussia  when  the  kingdcmis  eitiier  revised 
to  join  the  Union,  or  broke  away  from  the 
Union  afber  they  had  joined  it.  Hence^  in 
1859,  it  was  the  Middle  States  whose  ic- 
t^ests  appeared  the  most  compromised  by 
the  overthrow  of  Austria,  and  in  whose 
ranks  that  overthrow  caused  the  widest 
consternation.  Consdous  of  the  active  hos- 
tility they  had  displayed  against  Prussia  in 
1850,  alarmed  by  the  scheme  now  proposed 
W  Prussia  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Federal  contingents,  and  mi^ij^ing  in 
their  terror  the  collapse  of  the  power  of 
Austria,  they  sought  in  a  dose  aUiance 
amongst  th^nselves,  and  by  rallying  the 
smaller  States  around  them,  to  call  into  lifb 
a  compact  cmd  well-diseiplined  body,  whid 
should  hold  its  own  ev^a  without  Austrian 
help  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Prus- 
sia on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rising  wave  of 
national  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
revival  of  the  Triad  idea  which  had  on 
various  {Nrevious  oooasiona  cropped  up  to 
tiie  surfiice,  and  which  was  especnally  hate- 
ful to  the  national  party  as  b^g  supposed 
to  represent  the  Freoch  ideal  of  G^man 
reconstruction.  The  coalition  whidi  owed 
its  origin  to  these  causes  was  later  known 
by  the  name  of  the  WUrzburg  Coalitioii^ 
^m  tiie  conferences  of  tiie  i^ied  States 
being  held  in  tiiat  town.  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia were  the  soul  of  the  movement. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  was  the  situation 
at  the  clcve  of  1859. 

The  Little  Germans  were  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  opened  the  campaign  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Verein  or  National 
League,  with  the  Constitution  of  1849  for 
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its  baiiBtf .  By  its  wide  organizatioDy  and 
the  activity  it  displayed  in  the  press  and  at 
public  meetings,  it  soon  attracted  general 
notice,  and  riveted  upon  itself  the  attention 
of  the  Oabinets.  By  the  Governments  of 
the  Middle  States  it  was  pursued  with  all 
the  rigour  of  the  reactionary  laws  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  ri^t  of 
pablie  meeting  which  had  been  passed  under 
Federal  inspiration.  The  liberal  Govern- 
ments, on  toe  oth^  hand, — Baden,  Coburg- 
€rot^  Weimar,  etc,,— op^y  avowed  their 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  League, 
and  begun  to  move  diplomatically  in  a  like 
direction.  In  Prussia  the  Government  ob- 
served an  attitude  of  official  neutrality,  but 
the  Lower  Chamber  expressed  its  strong 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  of  some 
of  the  Ministers  at  least  it  was  known  that 
they  were  friendly  to  it. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  the  Wtlrz- 
burg  Coalition.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a 
formal  scheme  of  Federal  reform,  carefully 
elaborated  by  the  Allied  States,  and  sub^ 
mitted  in  their  name  by  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Cabi- 
n^B. 

The  circular  transmittang  the  scheme, 
after  descantiDg  upon  the  benefits  which  the 
German  mition  had  for  thirty  years  derived 
from  the  Constitution  of  1815,  admits  that 
this  Constitution  had  never  succeeded  in 
making  itself  popular,  and  that  it  had  now 
lost  all  principle  of  vitality.  The  main 
causes  of^  these  undesirable  results  the  cir- 
cular sees  in  the  unnecessary  secrecy  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Frankfort 
Diet  had  always  been  wrapped  up,  and  in 
the  dtlatoriness  of  its  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, inseparable  fi^m  the  diplomatic  char- 
acter of  the  Assembly.  In  proposing  a 
reform,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  revolution.  The  three  desiderata 
of  the  National  party — the  Bundesstaat,  the 
National  Parliament  ^ected  directly  from 
the  people,  and  the  Imperial  Crqwn — are 
children  of  the  revolution.  That  Bundes- 
staat would  therefore  be  a  revolutionary 
creation,  and  would  not  be  the  reform  but 
the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation.  The 
purelv  international  chwacter  of  the  Union, 
and  the  unshackled  sovereignty  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  must  be  the  immovable  basis 
upon  which  every  plan  of  reform  must  be 
built  up.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the 
introduction  of  popular  elements  into  the 
Federal  mechanism,  or  the  creation  of  effic- 
ient organs  to  replace  the  present  inefficient 
ones. 

The  programme  of  reform  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  high  contracting  parties  were  sol- 


emnly to  renew  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Acts  of  1815-20,  and  only  to 
amend  those  paragraphs  which  related  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Diet  was  to  remain  as  con- 
stituted by  those  Acts,  only  that  instead  of 
Plenipotentiaries  named  by  the  Grovem- 
ments,  the  Ministers  themselves  of  the  sev- 
eral States  should  meet,  and  give  to  the 
assembly  the  character  of  a  ministerial  con- 
ference instead  of  that  of  a  diplomatic  con- 
f*ess.  Instead  of  sitting  permanently  at 
rankfort,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Re- 
formed Diet  should  meet  twice  a  year,  for 
four  weeks,  alternately  at  Regensburg  in 
the  south  and  at  Hamburg  in  the  north. 
When  meeting  at  Regensburg,  Austria 
should  be  the  presiding  Power;  when  meet- 
ing at  Hamburg,  Prussia  should  preside. 
Besides  the  Diet,  which  till  then  had  been 
the  sole  orcan  of  the  Confederation,  two 
new  Federal  institutions  were  to  be  called 
into  life, — a  Directory,  composed  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  a  third  State  to  be  named 
by  the  remaining  Governments,  and  an  as- 
sembly of  Delegates  from  the  Chambers  of 
the  several  States. 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  scheme.  Its  objects  come  out 
clearly  enough  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Coalition  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  counter  project  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  League.  The  de- 
mand for  a  popular  element  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  Confederation  had  become  too 
general  to  be  ignored  by  any  scheme  of 
reform,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
proceed ;  but  whilst  appearing  to  fulfil  this 
desideratum,  the  project  of  the  Coalition 
for  an  assembly  of  delegates  would,  had  it 
been  adopted,  have  most  efiectualty  para- 
lysed the  objects  proposed  by  the  National 
party.  The  latter  desired  to  place  the  cen- 
tre of  political  gravity  in  a  national  repre- 
sentation. The  Coalition  proposed  to  retain 
this  centre  in  the  Diet,  that  is,  in  the  body 
representing  the  Governments,  and  virtually 
to  confbe  the  action  of  the  proposed  as- 
sembly of  delegates  to  a  restricted  legisla- 
tive field.  The  national  programme  pro- 
posed A  Parliam^it  elected  directly  by  the 
nation  in  the  ratio  of  the  population,  i.  e,,  a 
body  in  which  the  territorial  distinctions 
would  have  been  obliterated.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Coalition  proposed  to  stereo- 
type these  territorial  distinctions  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  by  allot- 
ting the  franchise  not  in  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion, but  in  the  ratio  of  the  individual 
States.  The  assembly  of  delegates  would 
have  been  a  Parliament  built  up  d  priori^ 
on  a  basis  of  rotten  boroughs,  to  the  ex- 
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dusion  of  ev^y  other  form  of  constitu- 
ency. 

The  Prussian  answer  to  the  circular  set- 
ting forth  this  scheme  empliatically  accepts 
the  position  that  the  German  Confederation 
is  an  international  alliance,  and  that  this  is 
the  character  which  has  to  be  maintained. 
It  argues,  however,  that  the  evils  that  have 
accumulated  over  Germany  owe  their  origin 
to  this  character  not  having  been  maintain- 
ed in  its  purity,  and  to  ^e  Confederation 
having,  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  under- 
taken functions  incompatible  with  an  inter- 
national union*  An  association,  four  mem- 
bers of  which  (Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Holland)  have  an  independent  Euro- 
pean position  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
the  centre  of  their  political  gravity  outside 
the  mechanism  of  the  association,  cannot 
with  impunity  transgress  the  strict  limits  of 
international  intimacy,  and  enter  into  en- 
gagements trenching  upon  their  rights  of 
internal  sovereignty.  But  it  is  exactly  in 
this  direction  t£at  the  proposal  of  reform 
moves'.  Though  repudiating  the  term 
Bundesstaat,  it  borrows  essential  elements 
from  that  form  of  confederation,  such  as  the 
legislative  body  and  the  executive,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  them  fit  into  the  Staaten- 
bund.  Nothing  will  induce  Prussia  to  fol- 
low this  lead.  The  only  reform  of  the 
Bund  in  its  entirety  to  which  she  will  lend 
her  hand  will  be  one  that  reduces  it  back  to 
its  purely  international  character,  and  en- 
deavours more  efiectually  to  carry  out  its 
primary  object  of  a  defensive  association 
against  aggression  from  without.  But 
whilst  assuming  this  negative  attitude  in 
regard  to  a  reform  that  should  extend  over 
the  whole  Confederation,  Prussia  believes 
that  a  wide  field  of  improvement  is  open  in 
the  way  of  free  association  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation.  Paragraph  11 
of  the  Federal  Act  especially  conseo-ates 
the  principle  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federation are  free  to  enter  into  allianoes 
amongst  themselves,  so  long  as  the  objects 
of  sudi  alliances  do  not  run  counter  to  the 
fundamental  duties  of  the  Bund.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hon^ 
Ade  Bundesstaat  within  the  Confederation  in 
virtue  of  this  article. 

The  Austrian  reply  confines  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  proposed  innovation  of 
an  alternation  of  the  presidency  of  the  Diet 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  claims  for 
the  Austrian  right  of  presidency  a  character 
wholly  different  from  that  which  had  been 
given  to  it  in  1815.  According  to  this  new 
interpretation,  the  Austrian  Presidency  of 
the  iJiet  represented  the  principle  of  Ger- 
man unity;   to  introduce   the  alternation 


would  be  to  introduce  the  principle  of  dus^ 
ism,  and  the  dire  results  of  such  an  innova- 
tion are  illustrated  by  the  disruption  which 
was  apparently  tJien  going  on  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Nothing,  therefore,  the  Aus- 
trian despatch  concludes,  will  induce  Uie 
Austrian  Cabinet  to  this  extreme  limit  of 
concession,  except  the  one  counter  concession 
of  the  entrance  of  all  her  territories  into  the 
Confederation  ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  she 
would  prefer  an  alternation,  not  betweeo 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  a  third  State,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Directory.  If  the 
entrance  of  her  non-German  territories  into 
the  Confederation  is  not  conceded,  she  can- 
not agree  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  but  she 
will  be  ready  to  discuss  the  proposal  for  the 
assembly  of  delegates  and  other  details. 
J>(rhe  reply  of  Prussia  called  forth  amongst 
the  States  of  the  Coaliticm  an  outburst  of 
real  or  simulated  indignati<Hi.  Austrian  aid 
was  invokedi  and  readily  granted ;  and  iden- 
tical notes  were  shortly  afterwards  present- 
ed at  Berlin  by  the  Imperial  Government 
aAd  the  States  of  the  Coalition,  protesting 
in  angry  tones  against  the  inter[»retation 
placed  by  Prussia  on  paragraph  11  of  the 
Federal  Act.  To  deduce  from  a  paragraph 
intended  to  accentuate  the  full  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  States  the  &culty  of  bring- 
ing about  an  organic  change  which  should 
for  ever  limit  these  sovereign  prerogatives, 
and  destroy  the  self-same  right  of  alliance, 
was  a  mode  of  interpretation  without  a 
parallel,  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  word,  the  Coalition  placed  Prussia 
on  the  horns  of  the  following  dilemma: 
either  she  was  in  earnest  in  her  project  of 
bringing  about  the  Bundesstaat — ^and  if  so, 
she  was  a  revolutionary  power  bent  upon 
destroying  the  Germanic  Confederation, — or 
she  was  not  in  earnest,  and  in  that  case  she 
was  a  reactionary  power,  only,  using  a  pre- 
text to  oppose  aU  improvement  and  all  re- 
form. 

The  identical  notes  may  be  cimsidered  as 
a  declaration  of  diplomatic  war  against 
Prussia,  in  which  from  thf^ceforth  Austria 
and  the  States  of  the  Coalition  were  firmly 
united. 

Before  we  consider  the  further  episodes 
of  this  war,  we  must  notice  the  change  of 
Government  at  Berlin,  which  marks  the 
third  of  the  three  periods  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  battle  of  Bronzdl  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Sadowa,  viz.,  the  formation  of  the 
Bismarck  Ministry. 

When  M.  de  Bismarck  took  office,  the 
constitutional  conflict  between  the  King  and 
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his  Parliament  had  reached  a  olimax.  We 
left  the  Prinoe-Regeiit  of  Prussia  deter- 
mined on  bringing  about  a  radical  reform 
of  his  army,  and  concentrating  his  entire 
activity  on  this  object  and  tliat  of  the  re- 
form of  the  Federal  army.  The  death  of 
his  brother  and  his  ot?n  accession  to  the 
throne  had  not  tended  to  diminish  his  con- 
viction that  the  army  and  all  that  affected  it 
was  wholly  within  the  province  of  his  pre- 
rogative, and  wholly  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Liberal  majority  of 
the  Lower  Chamber,  on  the  other  hand, 
backed  up  by  Uie  country,  were  determined 
to  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  voting 
the  blood-tax,  as  well  as  the  money  taxes 
imposed  on  the  people.  They,  no  less  than 
the  King,  desired  a  reform  of  the  army,  and 
insisted  upon  a  large  increase  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Prussia  by  the  bonA  fde  en- 
forcement of  ^e  tax  of  universal  service ; 
but  in  return  they  dainied  a  curtailment  of 
the  term  of  service. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  w^re 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
compromise  between  the  views  of  the  King 
and  those  of  the  Chamber.  The  real  con- 
test was  whether  such  organic  changes  could 
be  made  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  or 
whether  the  Parliament  had  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  acquired  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory  the  right  to  legislate  on 
such  matters.  It  was  a  contest  for  power. 
That  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view 
the  Chamber  was  in  the  right  and  the 
Crown  in  the  wrong,  no  one  who  recollects 
the  incidents  of  the  conflict  will  deny.  Cer* 
tain  fundamental  constitutional  principles 
were  at  stake,  which  were  asserted  and  de- 
fended with  an  ability,  a  determination,  and 
a  perseverance  plainly  denoting  how  the 
Liberal  party  in  Prussia  had  ripened  in 
Parliamentary  training,  and  how  sound  it 
was  in  constitutional  doctrine; 

Nevertheless,  viewing  the  conflict  in  its 
connection  witdi  the  external  position  which 
Prussia  occupied  at  the  tme,  and  the  work 
which  the  Wdrzburg  Coalition  had  cut  out 
for  her,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a 
question  of  political  opportunity,  the  Cham- 
ber was  wise  in  pushing  the  constitutional 
doctrine  to  its  logical  consequences.  The 
safety  of  Prussia  as  a  State  was  at  stake, 
and  imperatively  demanded  that  she  should 
be  at  one  with  herself;  and,  above  all, 
pointed  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong 
Government.  But  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  conflict  was  to  shake  the  po- 
litical fiibrio  of  Prussia  to  its  foundation. 
We  do  not,  however,  lay  the  blame  of  the 
conflict  so  much  to  the  accoimt  of  the  Li- 
beral party  as  to  the  vis  major  of  the  in- 


ternal political  situation.  The  phase  in 
which  Prussia  found  herself  was  one  insepa- 
rable from  all  Parliamentary  systems  re- 
cently introduced,  and  where  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  reconcile  and  harmonize 
the  old  absolutist  traditions  with  the  new 
popular  frandiises.  A  school  of  Parlia- 
mentary orators  and  debaters  had  started 
up  into  precocious  life,  but  as  yet  there  had 
been  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  form 
a  school  of  Parliamentary  statesmen.  The 
Crown  had  no  choice  but  to  surround  itself 
with  professional  Ministers,  who,  even  when 
they  professed  Liberal  opinions^  were  not 
of  Parliamentary  growth — ^were  not  flesh 
of  its  flesh,  or  bone  of  its  bone.  Through- 
out the  conflict  it  was  clear  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary ability,  and  even  the  legislative 
capacity,  resided  in  the  Liberal  majority ; 
but  it  was  equally  clear  that  that  nuijority, 
had  it  succeeded  in  carrying  its  point,  could 
not  have  accepted  the  logical  consequence 
of  its  victory  by  installing  a  Ministry  of  its 
own  in  power.  Consequently,  throughout 
the  entire  contest  there  runs  a  thread  of 
unreality.  We  feel  that  in  the  ablest 
speeches  and  in  the  most  consbtent  votes 
the  majority  are  not  acting  with  the  Damo- 
des-sword  of  responsibility  over  their 
heads,  and  that  the  regulating  force  of  Par- 
liamentat'y  life— tiie  having  on  the  morrow 
to  give  practical  efiect  to  the  vote  of  yester- 
day— b  wanting.  We  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Greek  play. 
There  is  much  excellent  talking,  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  situation,  but  a  barrier,  not 
the  less  impassable  that  it  is  invbible,  ab- 
solutely precludes  the  grave  and  venerable 
citizens  in  front  of  the  stage  from  joining  in 
the  action  of  the  piece. 

We  are  not  minded  here  to  make  a  post* 
mortem  examination  of  the  Auerswald  Mi- 
nbtry,  or  to  consider  the  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  its  fall.  It  was  a  well-mean- 
ing, but  a  weak  Government,  at  a  time 
when  a  strong  Government  was  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  the  exbtence  of  the 
Prussian  State — ^and  it  fell ;  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  epitaph. 

There  were  two'  real  forces  alive  in  Prus- 
sia,— the  party  of  Progress,  who  had  now 
got  the  monopoly  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
the  Conservative,  or,  as  it  b  more  correctly 
called,  the  Feudal  party,  who  had  got  the 
monopoly  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  former  was  strong,  as  representing 
the  people  and  the  fliture ;  the  latter  as 
identified  with  the  Crown,  and  representing 
the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  former  designated  itself  the  German 
party  of  Progress,  to  express  its  solidarity 
with  the  National  party,  and  to  proclaim 
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the  German  mission  of  Prussia  as  the  first 
article  of  its  fiuth.  The  latter  never  missed 
an  opportmiitj  of  letting  the  'world  know 
that  their  patriotism  was  a  purely  Prussian 
patriotism,  and  that  beyond  the  line  of 
black  and  white  posts  which  mark  the  Prus- 
sian frontier  they  know  of  no  Fatherland. 
Hiey  were,  to  borrow  the  barbaric  term  by 
which  in  Germany  the  party  corresponding 
in  America  to  the  States'  Rights  party  is 
designated,  the  "  Partioularists "  of  Prus- 
sia. 

The  programme  of  the  former  was  in  the 
highest  degree  positive.  As  regards  inters 
nal  politics,  they  wished  to  make  Prussia  a 
model  constitutional  and  liberal  State,  and 
thus  to  effect  the  moral  con<|uest  of  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  As  regards  the  ex- 
ternal, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
Grerman  policy  of  Prussia,  they  inscribed 
the  Constitution  of  1849  on  their  banner, 
and  aimed  at  seeing  the  King  of  Prussia 
exchange  the  crown  of  Kdnigsberg  for  that 
of  Emperor  of  the  Germans. 

The  programme  of  the  latter  was  essen- 
tially negative.  As  regards  internal  mat- 
ters, their  object  was  to  resist  all  progress 
in  a  consitutional  direction,  and  to  destroy 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  foundations  of  the  Prussian  State, 
with  a  view  to  recovering  the  feudal  privi- 
leges of  a  past  period.  As  regards  foreign 
politics,  the  ideid  to  which  they  looked  back 
was  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  a 
hearty  understanding  with  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia with  a  view  to  oombating  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  age  was  the  dream 
which  they  wished  to  see  realized.  Indeed, 
80  strong  was  the  anti-revolutionary  feeling, 
that,  if  we  judge  the  party  out  of  the  co- 
lunms  of  its  great  organ,  the  Krettz  Zeit- 
ung^  it  must  appear  even  to  overrule  their 
specific  Prussian  patriotism.  At  least,  dur- 
ing the  crisis  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Bronzell,  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the 
joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  national  party  by 
the  battalions  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  was 
greater  than  the  sense  of  Prussian  humilia- 
tion. 

Hence  the  two  legacies  bequeathed  to 
M.  de  Bismarck  by  his  predecessors  were 
the  conflict  of  the  Crown  with  the  Lower 
House,  t.  ^.,  with  the  Constitutional  and 
National  party  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  conflict  with  the  Wtlraburg  Coalition. 

Had  he  assumed  the  post  of  Premier  in 
accordance  with  Parliamentary  custom,  t,  f ., 
as  the  nominee  of  his  party,  he  would  have 
found  his  action  hopelessly  crippled  by  the 
Particularist  sympathies  of  the  party  he 
represented  for  the  Particularist  heroes  of 
the  Wtlrzburg  Coalition.     As  it  was,  he 


boldly  proclaimed  himself  the  Minister  of 
the  King,  in  the  literal  and  unconstitutional 
sense  or  the  term,  t.  ^,,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  irresponsible  element  in  the  Consti^ 
tution,  and  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  lines  of  policy  which  he  simulta- 
neously took  up.  At  home  he  brought  the 
whole  power  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
bear  against  the  National  and  liberal  par- 
ty. In  taking  up  his  position  against  the 
Wtlrzburg  Coalition,  he  spoke  and  wrote  as 
if  he  had  the  whole  of  the  National  party  at 
his  back. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intenticHi  to  criticise 
M.  de  Bismarck's  public  life,  or  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  political  morality  or 
immorality  of  the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tiuned  the  results  whidi  so  much  astonished 
Europe.  Apart,  however,  from  his  tactics 
on  the  political  fleld,  we  are  inclined  to  seek 
the  cause  of  his  success  mainly  in  his  hav- 
ing from  the  flrst  more  correctly  estimated 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  what  he 
might  term  the  specific  gravity  of  Prussian- 
ism  amidst  the  various  forces  at  work  in  die 
German  Cosmos.  From  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  the  policy  of  Prussia  had 
been  singularly  deflcient  in  that  self-confix 
dence  which  had  in  so  remarkable  a  d^ree 
characterized  that  monarch's  reign.  Tenta- 
tive, vacillating,  and  not  clearly  conscious 
of  its  own  ends,  it  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  traditional  assurance  and  <m1recuidanc€ 
inherent  in  the  manner  and  external  forms 
of  Prussian  statesm^  and  diplomatists, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  in- 
ternational unpopularity  of  Prussia.  With 
the  accession  of  the  new  Minister  to  oflice, 
the  self-confidence  returned,  and,  as  it  then 
appeared,  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

M.  de  Bismarck  was  before  all  things  a 
Prussian  minister,  serving  a  Prussian  sove- 
reign, and  ruling  a  Prussian  people  with 
the  clear  conviction  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
compassing  honA  fide  Prussian  ends,  in  add- 
ing to  the  glory  and  inoreasinff  the  power 
of  Prussia,  he  would  have  with  him  not  only 
the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  but  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  governed.  "  Particularism  " 
was  mean  and  despicable  only  in  so  far  as 
it  was  of  Lilliputian  proportions ;  let  it  as- 
sume the  Brobdignag  dimensions  of  700,- 
000  bayonets,  and  it  would  approve  itsetf 
to  the  conscience  of  the  most  &stidiously 
national  mind.  And  here  lay  the  secret 
lever  of  his  power.  The  education  of  his 
own  party  was  comparatively  an  easy  task. 
A  few  high-handed  and  arbitrary  measures 
against  the  Parliament  sufficed  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  feudalists,  and  to  make 
them  abandon,  one  after  the  other,  every 
distinctive  tenet  of  a  creed  hitherto  adhered 
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to  ^ith  the  apparent  fervour  of  religious 
devotion.  With  the  exception,  we  believe, 
of  one  contributor  to  the  Krmte  Zeitung,  no 
Prussian  Peels,  Cranboumes,  or  Camarvons 
turned  away  and  veiled  their  fiices  when  the 
last  relics  of  the  ancient  feith  were  taken 
from  their  shrines  and  sacrilegiously  cast 
ibrth  upon  the  dunghill.  Having  had  on 
our  side  of  the  Channel  some  experience  in 
this  school  of  neo*<}onservati8m,  it  is  not  so 
much  this  phase  of  M.  de  Bismarck's  politi- 
cal activity  that  strikes  us,  as  the  sure  in- 
stinct by  which  he  detected  and  appropria- 
ted the  Prussiaaism  latent  under  me  Ger- 
man outside  of  his  political  opponents.  He 
felt  he  could  strain  the  internal  conflict  to 
any  length  which  suited  his  purpose  with- 
out fear  of  an  ultimate  collapse,  because  the 
sense  of  Prussian  self-preservation  would 
make  the  most  ardent  or  the  National  party 
recoil  before  a  catastrophe  which  might  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  Prussian  State. 
He  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  could 
push  his  external  policy  to  a  crisis,  because 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  extremity  the 
"  Prussian  people  in  arms  "  would  rally  .to 
his  rescue. 

The  conflict  with  the  W^zburg  Coali- 
tion *  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  follow- 
ing aspect: — Pmssia  having  declined  all 
further  discussion  of  the  plans  fot  Federal 
reft>rm  proposed  by  the  Allies,  had,  like 
Achilles,  retired  to  her  tents.  The  Coali- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  had  held  conferences 
at  Vienna,  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
the  Diet  should  be  the  scene  of  f\iture 
operations,  and  that  the  trial  of  strength 
should  be  made  there.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  1862,  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wtlrtemberg, 
Electoral  and  Grand-Ducal  Hesse,  and  Nas- 
sau, moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  a  proposal  for  the 
convening  of  an  Assembly  of  D^egates,  to 
which  should  be  submitted  certain  projects 
of  law  as  further  specified. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  committee 
delivered  its  report.  The  majority  recom- 
mended the  convocation  of  the  Assembly ; 
the  minority,  consisting  of  Prussia  and 
Baden,  voted  against  it. 

The  dilatory  forms  in  use  at  Frankfort 
required  that  some  wdeks  should  elapse 
berore  the  Djet  itself  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict upon  the  committee's  report,  but  the 
Coalition  now  felt  assured  that  they  would 
obtain  a  majority,  and  that  by  this  simple 
expedient  the  reconstruction  of  Germany 
according  to  their  programme   could    be 


*  The  20th  of  September,  1862,  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Bismarck  Cabhiet  took  d9lce. 


brought  about  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Prussia. 

It  is  so  difficult  at  the  present  day  to 
realize  the  fiu^t  that  such  dreams  could  at 
so  recent  a  period  have  been  entertained  as 
serious  realities,  that  it  is  necessary  special- 
ly to  note  the  fact,  and  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  up  to  this  period  the  CotJition  is  the 
aggressor,  and  that  Prussia's  attitude  is  a 
defensive  one. 

In  giving  his  vote  as  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiary 
had  contented  himself  with  recording  a  pro- 
test against  the  competency  of  the  Diet  to 
take  tne  initiative  in  an  organic  change  of 
this  kind  otherwise  than  is  provided  by  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  viz.,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Plenum,*  and  had  reiterated  the 
objections  already  formulated  to  the  plan 
as  such. 

M.  de  Bismarck  chose  other  ground  than 
that  of  Frankfort  to  parry  the  dIow  aimed 
at  Prussia's  position  in  Germany,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Austria.  In  a 
celebrated  conversation  held  on  the  13th  of 
December  with  the  Austrian  Minister  at 
Berlin,  he  put  the  case  with  a  plainness  and 
bluntness  of  speech  very  unusual  in  diplo- 
matic intercourse. 

The  relations,  he  said,  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  must  get  either  very  much 
better  or  very  much  worse  j  the  Prussian 
Government  aesired  they  should  get  better, 
and  it  lay  in  the  power  of  Austria  that  they 
should  do  so.  She  had  but  to  withdraw  her 
support  from  Uie  Wtlrzburg  Coalition,  and 
return  to  the  status  quo  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments previously  to  1848.  Up  to  that  date 
tiiere  had  been  a  tacit  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  great  German  Powers,  to  the 
^ect  that  Prussia  should  support  Austria's 
foreign  policy,  and  that  Austria  should,  in 
return,  not  interfere  with  Prussia  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  owing  to  this  happy  under- 
standing that  for  many  years  Austria  had 
never  had  an  anxious  thought  in  regard  to 
her  external  relations,  and  (hat  Prussia  had 
been  able  to  call  such  institutions  into  life 
as  the  Zollverein.  Since  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Diet  in  1851,  this  policy  had  been 
departed  from,  and  Austria  had  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  all  the  influences  hostile 
to  Prussia  in  Germany,  The  climax  of  this 
policy  was  reached  when  she  identified  her- 
self with  a  Coalition  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  to  *"  majorize "  Prussia  at  the 

*  Bj  a  dullow  device  the  Coalition  had  sought  to 
eircoayent  this  proriaioii  of  the  Constitation  hy  pro- 
posing merelj  to  summon  the  delegates  ad  hocj  and 
for  the  discussion  of  a  certain  limited  number  of 
laws,  and  therefore  not  as  t^  permanent  institution. 
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Diet,  and  to  briog  about  an  organio  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Germany,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
Prussia.  If  Austria  persisted  in  this  policy, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. Prussia,  thwarted  in  Germany  by 
her,  would  become  the  natural  ally  of  any 
n<»-German  Power  hostile  to  her.  The 
year  1859  should  serve  as  a  warning.  The 
estrai^ement  brought  about  between  the 
two  Governments  by  Austria's  German 
policy  during  the  preceding  eight  years  had 
made  itself  ielt  to  her  detriment  There 
was  not  that  hearty  cooperation  and  good- 
will sudi  as  between  intimate  allies  would 
have  precluded  all  idea  of  misunderstand- 
ing. That  Prussia  had,  nevertheless,  not 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance her  own  interests,  but  had  armed 
with  a  view  to  assist  Austria,  was  owing  to 
the  lingering  traditions  of  the  former  good 
understanding.  Were  similar  circumstances 
to  occur  again,  however,  Austria's  German 
policy  remaining  the  same,  the  alliance  of 
rrussia  with  the  enemies  of  Austria  was  a 
contingency  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

As  to  the  results  of  a  hostile  vote  at 
Frankfort,  M.  de  Bismarck's  explanations 
were  yet  more  explicit.  Prussia,  he  said, 
would  r^ard  the  acceptation  by  a  majority 
of  the  Diet  of  the  proposal  to  convoke  an 
AssemMy  of  Delegates  as  an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding, and  therefore  as  a  formal  breach  of 
Uie  contract  by  which  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation- were  bound  to  each  other,  and 
would  at  once  withdraw  her  Minister  from 
Frankfort,  and  crease  to  consider  herself  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederation,  The  im- 
mediate consequence^of  this  step,  M.  de 
Bismarck  observed,  would  be  that  the  Prus- 
sian garrisons  in  Mayence,  and  other  Fede- 
ral fortresses,  would  no  longer  be  Federal 
troops  under  Federal  orders,  but  remain 
where  they  were  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Such  was  the  burden  of  this  eventful  con- 
versation, as  recorded  by  the  Prussian 
Prime  Minister  in  a  circular  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia 
at  the  Courts  of  Germany.  But  a  version 
current  at  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  au- 
thentic, added  several  important  particulars, 
amongst  others  that  the  Prussian  Premier 
had  very  plainly  told  the  Austrian  Minister 
that  Austria  was  an  Eastern,  and  not  a 
Western  Power,  that  her  capital  was  Pesth, 
not  Vienna,  and  that  the  sooner  she  seceded 
from  Germany  the  better  for  herself  and 
Germany.  Also,  t^t  in  th^  «vent  of  Prus- 
sia being  forced  by  an  adverse  vote  at 
Frankfort  to  quit  the  Confbderation,  It 
would  be  necessary  for  her,  in  order  to 


maintain  the  communication  between  her 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces,  to  occupy 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Hanover. 

The  language  of  M.  de  Bismarck  could 
not  be  plainer.  An  eventual  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  Italy,  if  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  Coalition,  was 
the  prospect  held  out  to  Austria.  Imme^ 
diate  war  with  the  Middle  States,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  Frankfort  policy,  was  the 
prospect  held  out  to  the  latter. 

The  warning  was  lost  on '  Austria^  who 
voted  for  the  project,  but  the  threat  pro- 
duced its  effect  cm  the  rest  of  Germany,  and 
in  February  Prussia  found  herself  in  a 
majority  at  Frankfort. 

The  plans  of  the  Confederates  to  force  the 
hand  of  Prussia  by  means  of  Federal  ma- 
chinery had  broken  down ;  they  resolved  to 
play  out  their  trump  card,  the  mise  en 
scene  of  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  been  obstinate, 
and  had  refused  to  give  way.  The  Prussian 
Sovereign  in  person  should  be  challenged. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1863,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  then  at  Gasteiu,  aud  lefl  with 
him  a  memorandum  -on  the  German  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  strange  document,  when  we 
consider  out  of  whose  hands  the  King  of 
Prussia  received  it.  The  entire  fabric  of 
1815  was  condemned  as  utterly  rotten  and 
worthless.  Germany  was  described  as  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  the  several  m^nbers  of  the 
Confederation  as  practically  no  longer 
united  by  any  common  ties,  but  as  merely 
living  on  beside  each  other,  awaiting  the 
nK>ment  when  some  tremendous  revolution 
should  bring  down  the  tottering  walls  about 
their  heads.  Under  these  circumstances 
Austria  had  resolved  boldly  to  take  ^e 
initiative  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  searching  plan  of  reform. 

The  same  evening  an  aide-de-camp 
brought  an  invitation  to  the  King  to  attend 
a  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany, 
to  meet  at  Frankfort  on  the  16th  of  the 
month  (».  e.,  a  fortnight  from  that  date), 
and  to  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  per- 
son would  submit  his  programme  t)f  re- 
form. The  King  \¥as  taken  alt<^ether  by 
surprise,  as  promund  secrecy  had  been  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  preparations  for  this 
last  coup.  He  replied  by  an  autogn4>h 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  readiness  to  take  into  consideration 
any  scheme  that  might  be  submitted  to  him 
bv  his  Imperial  m&^estj  for  a  reform  of 
Germany,  but  in  which  he  declined  to  at- 
tend a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  before  he 
had  been  noade  acquainted  with  the  meas« 
ures  proposed  to   be  discussed,  and  had 
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snbmitled  them  to  that  mftture  examinatioii 
and  careful  deliberation  to  which  it  was 
usual  in  Prussia  to  submit  grave  matters  of 
State  before  coming  to  a  decision  respecting 
them.  His  Majesty  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  postpolied  to  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, and  that  the  interval  should  be  em- 
ployed in  ministerial  conferences,  in  which 
the  scheme  should  be  examined  by  profes- 
sional statesmen. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  request  Was 
not  attended  ta  jlie  circular  convoking 
the  remaining  Sovereigns  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  been  despatched  the  day  before  the 
invitation  was  delivered  to  the  King,  and  on 
the  16th  of  August  the  Parliament  of  Sove- 
reigns assemble  in  the  old  imperial  dty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Main. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  Parliamentary  de- 
bate to  be  carried  on  by  some  thirty  crown- 
ed heads  in  their  own  august  persons,  the 
Austrian  programme,  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public,  was  sufficiently  complicated. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  easy  to 
thread  one's  way  through  its  complex  pro- 
visions, or  to  get  an  altogether  dear  idea  of 
the  political  '^ cosmos"  which  it  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  existii^  '^  chaos."  We 
shall  be  materially  assisted,  however,  in  our 
endeavours  to  do  so,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that,  dating  from  the  year  1859,  the  moving 
spring  of  Austria's  activity  in  the  work  of 
Federal  reform  had  been  the  recollection  of 
her  position  during  the  Italian  war.^  Had 
the  question  of  Germany's  immediate  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  with  France  been  one 
which  could  have  been  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  Confederation,  a  large 
majority  would  have  decided  that  Lombardy 
was  to  be  defended  on  the  Rhine.  A  Ger- 
man National  Assembly,  elected  on  the 
basis  of  population,  witii  tiie  preponderance 
in  such  an  assembly  which  Pinissia's  fifteen 
millions  of  Germans  gave  her,  would  prob- 
ably have  led  to  a  difierent  result. 

The  objects  of  the  new  Confederation  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  old  are  clearly 
expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
project.  The  Act  of  Vienna  almost  went 
out  of -its  way  to  insidt  upon  the  essentially 
defensive  character  of  ih^  association.  In  a 
line  and  a  half  the  object  of  the  Union 
was  described  to  be  the  external  and  inter- 
nal security  of  Germany.  As  described  in 
the  Corresponding  paragr^h  of  the  Imperial 
draft,  the  objects  proposed  are  manifold  and 
complicated,  but  tne  first  sentence  is  conclu- 
sive. It  is  no  longer  the  security  merely 
of  Germany  that  is  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  new  Confederation,  but  her  position  as 
a  poUHcal  Power  (MachtBtellung),  ».«.,  to 
the  negative  function  of  defence  are  to  be 


superadded  the  positive  attributes  of  a  body 
with  an  international  position  to  assert,  and 
ther^ore  ready  to  embark  upon  an  inde- 
pendent policy  of  its  own. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  we  have,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  idea  underlying  the  sdieme^  to 
seek  out,  in  the  medumism  of  the  proposed 
Confederation,  where  the  Germany  lies 
which  is  thus  in  future  to  take  an  active 
and  independent  part  in  the  afiairs  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  organs  which  are  to  r^lace  the  Fede- 
ral Diet  are  four  in  number:^—!.  A  Di- 
rectory; 2.  A  Federal  Council;  3*  An 
Assembly  of  Deleffltea ;  4.  An  Assembly 
of  Sovereigns. 

The  Directly  was  to  consist  of  five 
Powers  —  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
two  more,  to  be  eleoted  respectively  by  the 
States  whose  contii^ents  m^e  up  the  eighth 
and  ninth  Federal  army  Corps.  Austria  is 
to  preside. 

The  Fed^jral  Council  was  to  consist  of  the 
diplcHnatic  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  States 
of  th/e  Union,  voting  as  tiiey  did  in  the 
''  Restricted  Council "  of  the  old  Diet ;  only 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  in  the  new 
Council  to  have  each  three  votes,  so  that  in« 
stead  of  the  seventeen  votes,  the  total  num- 
ber would  be  raised  to  twenty-one. 

The  Ass^nbly  of  Delegates  was  to  con- 
sist of  802  members,  supj^ied  in  equal  pro- 
portions by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cham- 
bers of  the  local  Parliaments ;  Austria  to 
send  75 ;  Prussia,  75 ;  the  remaining  States, 
152. 

The  Assembly  of  Sovereigns  was  to  con- 
sist of  the  Sovereifftts  and  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Free  Town9  of  the  Confeden^ 

tiCMI. 

Now,  in  which  of  these  bodies  were  the 
sovereign  attributes  of  Germany  as  an  in- 
dependent national  unit  to  reside  ? 

The  Assembly  of  Sov^^igns  may  at  once 
be  dismissed  from  c<»isideration.  Except 
for  the  harmony  of  the  thing,  and  to  convey 
something  of  the  impression  of  a  very  au- 
gust House  of  Peers,  the  functions  of  this 
Assembly  were  a  sinecure. 

The  functions  of  the  Assembly  of  Dele- 
gates  were  stnctiy  legislative,  and  all  politi- 
cal activity  was  careftilly  excluded  firom  its 
compet^cy.  It  was  to  meet  once  in  three 
years  at  Frankfort,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  tiie  framing  of  laws  on  such  subjects 
as  the  scheme  specified  to  be  of  common 
Federal  interest. 

It  was  therefore  not  in  this  body  that  the 
political  Germany  of  the  future  was  to  be 
found. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Federal  Directory  and  of 
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the  Federal  Couneily  we  shall  ibd  that  it  is 
in  these  bodies  that  the  unit  we  seek  resides. 

The  Directory,  within  the  sphere  of  its 
competency,  is  invested  with  the  fnllest 
executive  powers.  To  it  is  intrusted  the 
caie  of  1^  estemal  and  internal  security 
of  Germany,  and  of  her  poaiiion  as  a  politu 
cal  power.  It  decides  upon  all  questions  by 
a  simple  m^ority.  In  case  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  dimger  to  the  Federal  terri- 
tory n*om  foreign  aggression,  or  supposing 
thai  the  European  balance  of  power  appears 
threatened  in  a  manner  likely  to  he  danger'* 
out  to  the  security  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration^ the  Directory  is  at  once  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  avert  the  danger.  It  has 
to  appoint  a  r  ederal  General,  to  see  to  the 
armament  and  the  provisioning  of  the  Fede- 
ral fortresses,  muZ,  if  necessary^  to  place  the 
Bkderal  army^  in  part  or  in  wkole^  ttpon  a 
war  footing. 

The  actual  dedsion  as  to  whether  war 
shall  be  declared  or  not  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  CouncO,  ue,,  of  the 
Crovemments  of  the  Confederation,  acting 
through  their  diplomatic  Plenipotentiaries, 
and  by  means  of  a  voting  apparatus  in 
which,  be  it  remembered,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria had  each  of  them  only  got  -ff  of  the 
voting  power.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  is 
required  to  vote  an  ordinary  war*,  hut  in 
the  event  of  a  war  threatening  the  non-Ger^ 
man  possessions  of  a  memher  of  the  Con- 
federation^  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Confederation  shall  or  shall  not  participate 
in  such  war  is  to  he  decided  hy  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  show  the  drifb 
and  purpose  of  the  entire  plan.  It  would 
be  easy  to  reduce  it  theoretically  ad  ahsur- 
dum,  by  showing  that  it  presupposed  the 
possibility  of  a  majority  in  the  Federal 
Council  deciding  upon  an  aggressive  war 
against  the  win  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
(who  would  nevertheless  have  been  bound 
to  participate  in  it),  and  without  the  nation 
having  been  consulted,  either  collectively  or 
in  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  States. 
But  rather  than  imagine  an  extreme  case  of 
this  kind,  which,  it  would  be  taxr  to  urge, 
could  never  arise  in  practice,  let  us  suppose 
this  Constitution  to  have  been  in  force  in 
1859,  and  see  how  it  would  then  have 
woriced.  Suppose  the  Directory  to  have 
consisted  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, and  Grand-Ducal  Hesse.  Upon  its 
becoming  manifest  that  France  and  Italy 
were  taking  up  a  hostile  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  Italian  question,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony  outvoting  Prussia  and  Hesse  in  the 
Directory  might  have  decided  that  the  Eu- 
ropean  equilibrium  was  threatened  in   a 


manner  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Ger- 
many, and  without  more  ado  have  put  the 
entire  Federal  army  on  a  war  iooliiig; 
Upon  ^  relations  between  the  Austrian 
and  French  Cabinets  becoming  more  com- 
plicated, they  might  have  summoned  the 
Federal  Council,  and  put  to  the  vote  whether 
the  Italian  possessicms  of  Austria  being 
threatened,  Germany  riiould  not  at  once  ^ 
clare  war  agidnst  Irance,  and  the  questioii 
might,  and  under  the  circumstanoes  certainly 
would,  have  been  carried  affirmatively  by  a 
majority,  though  possibly  odb  only  of  eleven 
against  ten. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  Prussia 
would  in  the  first  stage,  whether  her  Sove- 
reign willed  it  or  no,  ^^ther  her  Paiiisment 
wished  it  or  not,  by  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  have  had  to  put  her 
Federal  contingent  cnf  150,000  men  upon  a 
war  footing,  at  a  cost  of  many  millicms  of 
thalers,  and  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards Italy  and  France.  In  the  second 
stage,  she,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
States  of  Northern  Germany,  would  against 
their  will  have  been  dragged  into  a  war  on 
the  Rhine  for  the  maintenance  of  Austmui 
supremacy  and  ultramcmtane  principles  in 
Italy. 

The  Congress  had  taken  ^e  public  so  by 
surprise,  Austria  was  at  the  time  so  popu- 
lar, the  Prussian  Government  so  unpopular, 
that  at  the  first  blush,  and  bef<M!e  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  thoroughly  wdghed  and 
its  bearings  understood,  there  was  an  un- 
doubted current  of  public  approval  in  its 
favour.  But  this  current  soon  (hanged.  A 
Congress  held  simultaneously  at  Frankfort, 
composed  of  actual  or  former  members  of 
German  Legislatures,  some  400  strong,  and 
representing  in  its  composition  the  bulk  of 
the  Liberal  and  National  party  throughout 
Grermany,  although  assuming  a  firiendly  at- 
titude towards  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns, 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  a  National 
Parliament  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
and  a  central  Executive  concentrated  in  one 
hand,  and  responsible  to  that  Parliament, 
remained  the  unalterable  goal  of  the  nation. 
It  could  not  have  expressed  a  more  complete 
condemnation  of  the  scheme  voted  by  the 
Sovereigns, 

The  feeling  of  disappointment  grew  strong- 
er and  stronger  as  tne  true  character  of  the 
scheme  became  better  appredated,  and  the 
popularity  of  Austria  decreased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  public  began  to  perceive  that 
they  had  been  duped  into  applauding,  as  a 
measure  of  reform,  a  movement  of  whidi 
the  real  purpose  was  to  cancel  such  limited 
control  as  the  nation  actually  possessed  over 
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its  iiiternalioDal  relations  by  means  of  its 
local  ParliamentSy  aad  to  place  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  Germany  at  the  absolute 
disposed  of  ^  small  coterie  of  Soyereigns, 
rendered  irreraonsible  by  the  mechanism  of 
the  proposed  Constitution. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  the  only  Sove- 
reign. absent  from  the  Congress.  He  had 
remained  on  a  yisit  to  his  daughter  at  Baden- 
Baden«  The  King  of  &aony  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  Congress  to  go  in  person  and 
solicit  hiJ9  attendance,  but  he  remained  deaf 
to  all  entreaty.  Engaged  in  a  stru|^e  d 
routrance  with  a  large  majority  of  his  own 
subjects^— -standing  apart  and  isolated  from 
his  crowned  peers, — ^the  whole  current  of 
public  opinion  setting  against  him,  the  situa- 
tion was  one  which  it  required  an  exceptioDal 
amount  of  self-confidence  to  &ce. 

The  programme,  with  cerUun  amend- 
ments, was  voted  by  a  large  m^rity  of  the 
Sovereigns,  and  Ibrwarded  to  Berlin.  The 
reply  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  is  conolusite. 
It  takes  to  pieces  bit  by  bit  the  elaborate 
mechanism  by  which  the  real  forces  of  the 
nation,  viz.,  Uie  Prussian  State  and  the  Ger- 
man people,  are  sought  to  be  made  will- 
less  instrum^ts  in  the  hands  of  an  artificial 
majority,  which,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
population  and  the  Capacity  of  rendering 
efifeotual  services  to  Uie  common  country, 
shrmks  into  a  small  minority ;  and  it  lays 
down  three  conditions  as  those  which  must 
be  accepted  before  Prussia  can  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  any  plan  of  reform — 

1.  Prussia  and  Austria  each  to  have  a 
veto  in  reference  to  wars  not  of  a  defensive 
kind  voted  by  the  Federal  Council. 

2.'  Prussia  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
parity  with  Austria  in  the  Directory. 

3.  Substitution  for  the  Assembly  of 
Delegates  of  a  National  Assembly  elected 
directly  by  die  people,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  according  to  a  liberal  franchise, 
and  the  invesknent  of  this  Assembly  with 
far  wider  attributea  thim  those  proposed  for 
the  Assembly  of  Del^gates^^in  other  words, 
¥rith  political  no  less  thm  legislative  attri- 
butes. 

On  the  first  head  the  Prussian  memoran- 
dum conclusively  urged  that  Prussia  had  at 
least  the  right  to  chum  as  much  for  herself 
and  her  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of  Ger- 
mans as  was  accorded  to  a  third  of  the 
votes  in  the  federal  Council.  Any  minori- 
ty representing  one-third  of  the  votes  in  the 
Federal  Council  could  veto  a  war,  but, 
examined  by  the  test  of  population,  the 
most  powerful  third  that  eould  be  imagined, 
viz.,  the  four  kingdoms,  Baden  and  the  two 
Hesses,  only  m^e  up  twelve  millions  of 
inhabitants,    whereas    twenty-four    States, 


making  up  the  necessary  seven  votes,  could 
be  put  together,  numbering  only  two  mil- 
lions. 

The  second  condition  contained  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  claim  to  the  hege- 
mony of  Germany  whidi  Austria  had,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Wtlrzburg  programme, 
put  forward  as  dedndble  from  her  right  of 
presidency  in  the  Diet^  and  whidi  appeared 
to  be  reasserted  in  the  claim  to  the  exclu- 
sive presidency  of  the  Directory. 

It  was  in  the  third  oniditioB,  however, 
that  the  real  strength  of  Prussia's  poution 
was  made  manifest^  and  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Coalition  had  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  even  Prussian  statesmen  to 
the  true  position  of  Prussia  in  Germany 
became  apparent. 

Prussia,*  argues  tbePrusdan  memoran- 
dum, is  called  upon  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  her  independence,  and  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements seriously  hampering  her  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  great  Power ;  and  when 
she  examines  in  favor  of  whom  these  sacri- 
fices are  to  be  made,  she  finds  that  it  is  not 
the  nation  or  Germany,  but  those  dements 
which  stand,  if  not  in  actual  opposition  to, 
at  least  apart  from,  the  body  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  centre  of  gravitation  is  not  ne- 
cessarily in  Grermany.  hi  a  word,  she  is 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  her  own  Particular- 
ism to  tjxe  Particularism  of  others,  and  this 
she  will  not  do.  If  Ae  is  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  her  independence,  she  can  only 
do  so  in  favour  of  a  body  whose  interests, 
desires,  and  requirements  are  identical  witJi 
those  of  the  German  people ;  and  audi  a 
body  can  alone  be  foimd .  in  a  national  re- 
presentation of  the  German  people.  The 
antagonism  between  diverging  dynastic  in- 
terests cannot  be  summarily  disposed  of 
by  the  <^hand  process  of  a  majority  in  the 
Directory;  the  only  element  capable  of 
reconciling  such  antagonism,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Grerman  community  at  large,  is  an 
assembly  representing  Germany  in  its  en- 
tirety. Such  an  assembly  can  alone  afiTord 
to  Prussia  the  necessary  guarantee  that  she 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  no  sacrifices 
but.  such  as  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
many. No  mere  rearrangement  of  Federal 
me<mani8m,  however  artistic,  will  suffice  to 
excludi  the  play  of  dynastic  interests, 
which  can  only  find  their  counterpoise  and 
corrective  in  a  national  representation.  In 
an  assembly  elected  directly,  and  in  the 
ratio  otf  population,  by  the  entire  German 
people,  the  centre  of  gravity  can  neither 
fall  outside  of  Germany,  nor  settle  in  a  part 
■ ■ —  I 

^  Report  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Xing,  of  the  lOth 
October,  1868. 
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"vliose  tendenoies  should  ohanoe  to  lie  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  those  of  the  whole. 
Into  such  an  assembly,  therefore,  Prussia 
can  confidentlj  enter.  The  interests  and 
requirements  of  the  Prussian  people  are 
essentially  and  inseparably  identified  with 
those  of  the  German  people.  Hence,  in  a 
body  in  which  the  latter  element  obtains  its 
proper  weight  and  significance,  Prussia  need 
never  fear  to  be  drawn  into  a  policy  op- 
posed to  her  own  interests. 

When  we  sum  up  the  results  of  the  Aus- 
trian programme  and  die  Prussian  reply, 
we  become  conscious  of  the  reality  of  the 
two  principles  for  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  contended  so  fiercely  in  1849,  and 
whidi,  afber  fermenting  for  half  a  g^:^ration 
through  all  classes  of  the  community,  had 
at  last  taken  flesh  in  the  independent  action 
of  the  two  great  Powers.  We  are  also 
able  to  estimate  the  orgimie  ration,  as 
distinct  from  mere  political  accident,  in 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  respectively 
stood  towards  Germany.  The  most  which 
an  Austrian  Liberal  Government,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  win  golden  opinions  in  Germany, 
could  bid,  amounted,  when  analysed  into  its 
component  parts,  to  a  stereotyping  of  the 
territorial  divisions  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
mechanical  subjection  of  a  minority  of  the 
tei^ritories  to  the  will  of  tlie  majority.  The 
least  which  the  most  reactionary  Govern- 
ment which  had  ruled  in  Prussia  since  1848 
could  offer,  was  that  Grerraan  Parliament, 
which  all  true  patriots,  by  common  consent, 
looked  to  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
breaking  down  the  territorial  partition  walls 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  giving  to  the  politi- 
cal soul  of  Germany  a  body  wherein  she 
could  reside. 

Once  more,  as  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Bronzell,  Austria  and  Prussia 
stood  each  committed  to  a  programme  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Germany  absolutely 
irreooncileable  the  one  with  the  other. 
Whither  would  these  cross  roads  lead 
them? 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  events  of  1864 
put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the  controversy. 

The  political  incidents  of  the  wars  waged 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  D^imark, 
and  by  Prussia  against  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, bear  so  reeent  a  date,  and  at  the  time 
so  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
European  public,  that  we  need  not  dwell  on 
them  here.  The  skill  with  which  a  national 
war  was  coined  into  a  political  one;  the 
cynical  adroitness  with  which  the  partner- 
ship of  Austria  was  secured  for  a  campaign 
having  for  its  object  the  territorial  aggran- 


dizement of  Prussia,  wlien  the  only  motive 
or  excuse  for  such  a  campaign  on  the  part 
of  Austria  would  have  been  the  mainte- 
nance, or  rather  acquisition,  of  a  standing- 
ground  vii-iirJvis  of  t^e  National  party  ;  the 
consequent  shipwreck  of  Aust^a  in  public 
opinion;  the  foresi^t  with  which,  when 
preparing  for  the  last  great  struggle,  the 
NaUonal  programme  was  put  forward  ex- 
tramurally,  nqt  only  without  any  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  National  party  within  the 
walls,  but  without  one  moment's  relaxation 
of  the  conflict  carried  on  against  it,  so  that 
if  matters  i^ent  well  no  previous  engage- 
ments should  hamper  Prussia  in  the  appli- 
cation of  her  successes  to  purely  Prussian 
uses,  or  dim  the  lustre  of  a  victory  gained 
solely  by  the  King,  his  Conservative  Minis- 
try, and  his  reorganized  army,  and  if  mat- 
ters went  ill,  the  National  party  might  be 
rallied  .as  reserves ; — all  these  things  being 
fresh  in  the  reader's  m^nory,  we  are  eiMk- 
bled  to  proceed  at  once  to  an  examination 
of  the  edifice  in  the  course  of  construction 
upon  the  iahula  rasa  created  by  the  batde 
of  Sadowa, 

The  pres^it  Constitution  of  Grermany  is 
based  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  Austria,  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Prague ;  on  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  those 
of  offence  and  defence,  concluded  widi  those 
other  belligerent  States  of  Germany  whidi 
were  not  incorporated  into  the  Prusdan  mo- 
narchy ;  on  the  treaties  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  the  States  north  of  t^e  Main, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  North  German  Con- 
federation came  into  life ;  on  a  variety  of 
other  treaties  and  conventions  entered  into 
between  Prussia  and  the  States  north  and 
south  of  the  Main ;  and  lastly,  on  the  trea- 
ties concluded  between  the  North  German 
Confederation,  as  an  independent  interna- 
tional unit,  and  the  States  or  fractions  of 
States  south  of  the  Main.  We  cannot  ex- 
amine these  numerous  instruments  in  de- 
tail, and  must  confine  ourselves  to  giving  a 
general  idea  of  their  restilts. 

The  treaty  of  Prague  furnishes  the  first 
rough  outline  of  the  new  configuration 
which  it  is  intended  should  be  assumed  by 
Germany. 

Austria  secedes  from  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, and  consents  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  independently  of  her; 
t.  e.,  she  is  excluded  from  Germany.  A 
more  or  less  imaginary  line,  called  <  the 
Main,  divides  what  remains  of  the  Father- 
land into  two  unequal  halves.  North  of 
this  line  Prussia  may  do  as  the  listetfa, 
except  that  Saxony  is  not  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. It  is  tacitly  understood  that  she 
will,  with    this  one  exception,  annex  the 
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Northern  States  which  took  part  in  the  war 
against  her,  as  well  as  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  with  which  she  was 
not  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  it  is  distinct- 
ly asserted  that  she  will  form  a  close  con- 
federacy with  the  rest.  The  States  south  of 
this  line  are  to  form  a  confederation,  inter 
«e,  which,  when  constituted,  is  to  enter  into 
a  National  union  with  the  North  German 
Confederation.  It  was  to  this  that  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  Nikolshurg  confined  its 
description  of  the  future  relations  between 
the  North  and  South ;  but  in  the  treaty  of 
Prague  an  additional  sentence  is  introduced, 
distinctly  stipulating  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federation shall  have  an  independent  interna- 
tional existence,  so  that,  according  to  the 
paragraph  as  it  now  stands,  an  international 
unit  is  to  be  nationally  imited  with  another 
international  unit.  We  have  already  point- 
ed out  the  contradiction  which  exists  in 
Federal  phraseology  between  a  national  and 
an  international  union ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  so  glaring  a 
departure  from  the  recognised  use  of  these 
terms  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  para- 
graph in  question.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if,  by  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  Ni- 
kolsburg,  a  door  had  been  left:  intentionally 
open  for  the  ultimate  fusion  of  the  two 
Confederations  into  a  National  Bundesstaat, 
and  as  if  some  influence  had  been  exerted  to 
modify  this  intention  ;  and  we  are  involun- 
tarily reminded  of  the  presence  upon  the 
scene  of  action  of  a  French  Plenipotentiary, 
and  of  the  letter  in  which  .the  Emperor 
Napoleon  explained  what  were  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wording  of  the  4th 
paragraph  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  remains 
obscure,  and  open  to  contradictory  inter- 
pretation. It  was  probably  intended  that 
it  should  be  so,  the  draught»nan  of  the 
treaty  not  bearing  in  mind  the  Nemesis 
whicn  usually  attends  upon  all  such  diplo- 
matic word-fencing,  and  places  in  the  hand 
of  the  adversary  the  weapons  intended  to 
be  used  against  him. 

The  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with  the 
Southern  States  afford  no  additional  light 

*  "  Le  oonflit  qui  a'est  61ev4  a  trois  causes.  La 
ftitaation  g^ographique  de  la  PruBse  mal  d^limit^e. 
Le  TOQU  de  AJflemagne  demandant  une  reoonstitation 
poUtkitie  plus  conforme  4  ses  besoins  g^n^ranz.  La 
n6oe88it6  pour  Tltalie  d'assurer  son  ind^pendance. 
.  .  .  i^Tovi  dtirtoni,  0f»  e$  ^ut  nou»  eonceme^  dSdrS 
pour  le$  Etatt  Hcondaires  de  la  ConfidhraUim  unit 
union  pluB  inHnUy  vne  organisation  plu8  puisaanie^ 
un  rAU  plut  important;  pour  la  Pr%meplu$  tPhomo^ 
gMUi  H  €h  force  dam  U  Hhrd;  pour  rAutrlehe  le 
maintieQ  de  sa  grande  position  en  Allemame.  •  .  ." 
— LdUr  of  the  Emperor  Kapoieon  to  M,  ^ouyn  de 
Lhu^  ofllih  June^  1866.    See  et^ra,  p.  257. 


on  the  subject,  as  the  contracting  parties 
only  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Prague.  Certain 
other  treaties,  however,  concluded  with 
Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Baden,  and, 
though  kept  secret  at  the  time,  signed  the 
same  day  as  the  treaties  of  peace,  modify  in 
an  important  manner  the  future  internation- 
al relations  between  Prussia  and  those 
States.  By  these  treaties  the  contracting 
parties  guarantee  to  each  other  the  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  territories,  imd  for 
this  purpose  engage,  in  case  of  war,  to  place 
their  entire  military  forces  at  each  osier's 
disposal ;  the  Kings  of  "Wtirtemberg  and 
Bavaria  and  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden  bind- 
ing themselves  in  such  an  event  to  intrust 
the  supreme  command  of  their  respective 
armies  to  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

No  corresponding  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  its  northern  prov- 
inces, that  State  lies  south  of  the  Main.  In 
lieu  thereof  a  convention  was  agreed  to,  by 
which,  though  only  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  belong  politically  to 
the  North  German  Confederation,  the  entire 
military  forces  of  the  Grand-Duchy  are 
integrally  incorporated,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  war,  with  the  army  of  the 
Northern  Union. 

Of  the  many  mysteries  connected  with 
the  Prussian  reconstruction  of  Germany, 
this  exceptional  position  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Hesse  is  perhaps  the  most  mys- 
terious. Why  so  arbitrary  a  line  as  that 
of  the  Main  should  have  been  selected  for 
the  demarcation  between  north  and  south ; 
why,  having  been  selected,  it  should,  to  the 
despair  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hesse  who 
dwell  upon  the  two  banks  of  this  now  cele- 
brated stream,  have  been  adhered  to  as  if 
some  great  national  or  political  principle 
were  involved  in  it ;  why,  having  been  de- 
parted from  on  the  most  important  point, 
that  of  the  military  union  between  the 
Grand-Duchy  and  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, it  should  have  been  maintained 
in  r^rd  to  the  political  division  of  the 
country;  why  something  so  monstrous 
should  have  been  called  into  life  as  a  State 
barely  numbering  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
one  half  of  which  is  indissohibly  united  with 
a  confederacy  which  practically  absorbs  into 
itself  the  rights  of  external  sovereignty  of 
its  several  members,  whilst  the  other  half 
remains  an  independent  international  speck 
upon  the  map  of  Europe, — are  problems 
well  fitted  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
political  student.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
solve  them,  but  confine  ourselves  to  record- 
ing the  current  popular  solutions. 
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The  whole  edifice  of  reconstruction^  say 
some,  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  external 
influence.  When  Prussia  drew  the  sword, 
die  nailed  to  her  colours  the  national  pro- 
erammey  viz.,  the  Unification  of  non-Aus- 
trian Germany  on  the  basis  of  a  National 
Parliament.  When  she  sheathed  it,  afber 
successes  which  outdid  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine,  she  forced  upon  the  Ger- 
man nation  uie  programme  of  the  Fr^ich 
Caesar :  territorial  aggrandizement  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  north,  union  and  independence  of 
the  States  of  the  south.  Whatever  l^e 
nature  of  the  engagements  taken  at  Paris, 
of  which  the  Emperor's  letter  was  the 
official  registration  before  Europe,  the  river 
Main  must  have  figured  in  them,  and  have 
thus  acquired  its  talismanic  virtues.  With 
her  own  people  Prussia  broke  fiiith,  with 
her  Gallic  neighbour  she  was  true  to  her 
word. 

The  idea  underlying  the  arrangements  of 
1866,  say  others,  was  to  create  a  provision- 
al state  of  things,  which  should  lead  to  a 
union  of  Germany  by  an  easier  process  of 
transition  than  so  radical  a  measure  as  im- 
mediate unification.  The  more  arbitrary  the 
provisional  settlement,  the  greater  the  mo- 
mentary discomfort,  the  more  vigorous  will 
be  the  efforts  made  to  attain  to  a  definite  set- 
tlement^ the  quicker  will  be  the  process  of 
voluntary  adhesion  to  the  North  German 
Confederation,  which  is  the  object  of  Prus- 
sian policy.  To  the  Hessians  has  been  as- 
siffnea  the  task  of  supplying  the  argument 
of  the  reductio  ad  <d>9urdum.  Like  those 
dumb  victims  of  science,  whose  sufferings, 
caused  by  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  laws  of  life,  fiirnish  physiologists  with 
their  most  efiective  arguments  for  t)ie  vin- 
dication of  those  laws,  they  are  called  upon 
to  exhibit  the  evils  which  now  from  a  wilful 
disregard  of  the  vital  principle  of  German 
consolidation. 

Others  again  maintain  that  these  two 
solutions  are  not  only  not  incompatible,  but 
that  they  complement  each  other.  For 
Prussia  to  fight  her  duel  with  Austria^  and 
to  obtain  the  antecedent  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  national  reoonstruction  of  Ger- 
many, it  was  necessary  to  obtam  the  neu- 
trality of  the  bystanders.  This  was  done 
aa  regards  France  by  the  engagements  in 
question ;  but  the  letter  only,  and  not  the 
spirit,  of  those  engagements  has  been  ad- 
hered to,  and  everything  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged, that  whilst  the  attitude  of  Prussia 
shau  appear  that  of  a  religious  observance 
of  her  engagements,  it  shall  bo  the  Southern 
States  that  sue  for  a  change  of  programme* 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
as  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  have  I 


remiuned,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a 
Southern  Confederaticm  is  concerned,  a  dead 
letter. 

Hie  reconstructed  Germany,  therefore, 
from  which  Austria  is  excluded,  consists  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  of  three 
independent  States — Bavaria,  Wcirtemberg, 
and  Baden, -^  and  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Hesse :  geographically  and  politically,  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  North  German  Union ; 
militarily,  wholly  in  it 

By  means  of  the  national  apparatus  of 
the  "  Customs  "  Parliament,  these  disfuncta 
membra  constitute  a  legislative  unit  for  cei^ 
tain  specific  purposes  connected  with  the 
levying  and  distribution  of  customs'  duties, 
and  of  certain  excise  taxes. 

By  the  action  of  the  intimaiioncU  appa- 
ratus of  the  treaties  of  office  and  defence, 
they  consolidate  themselves  during  war  into 
a  military  unit  under  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Crown  of  Prussia. 

We  must  devote  our  remaining  space  to 
an  examination  of  the  North  German  Con- 
stitution. 

At  the  conference  to  which  Prussia  on  the 
18th  of  January  1867  submitted  her  draft 
of  Constitution  for  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, twenty-two  Sovereign  States  were 
represented,  the   collective   population  of 
which  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  thirty 
millions.     Of  these  thirtv  millions,  Prussia 
with  her  newly  acquirea  provinces  contri- 
buted twenty-four,  the  remaining  twenty-one 
States  making  up  six  millions.    This  dispro- 
portion between  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  allied  States  gave  rise  to  the  bitter  jest 
current  in  German v,  which  describes  the 
North  German  Confederation  as  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  a  doff  and  its  fkas.  That  in 
such  an  Assembly  the  old  Hungarian  con- 
stitutional maxim  "Vota  ponderantur  non 
numerantur,*'  should  have  prevailed  was  na- 
tural, and  thus  in  the  protocol  of  the  final 
conference  we  see  recorded  how  one  Pleni- 
potentiary after  another  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  said  that  although  his  Government  enter- 
tained serious  objections  to  one  or  the  other 
feature  of  the  Prussian  scheme,  still  the 
Prussian  declaration  that  the  points  objected 
to  were  essential  rendered  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  waive  those  objections,  and  accept 
the  scheme  as  proposed  bv  Prussia. 

The  scheme  agreed  to  dv  the  twenty-two 
allied  Governments  was  sunmitted  by  them 
to  a  Parliament  elected  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Frankfort  Constitution  of 
1849, — i.e.y  universal  suffrage,  secret  voting, 
and  a  division  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  twenty-two  States  into  equal  electoral 
districts. 

The  Asisembly  thus  called  into  life  fulfilled. 
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within  the  gec^r^hical  limits  assigned  to  it, 
all  the  expectations  of  diose  who  had  looked 
to  a  National  Parliament  as  the  only  eflfeo- 
tive  remedy  for  the  political  evils  of  terri- 
torial dismemberment.  It  represented  &irly 
and  truliifally  the  *'  climate  of  opinion  "  prev* 
alent  in  the  north  of  Germany  as  di^inot 
from  the  local  temperature  prevalent  in  the 
several  States. 

With  scarcely  any  exception,  every  man 
of  p<ditical  mark,  of  whatever  party,  found 
a  seat  within  its  walls.  The  liberal  ele- 
mentSy  as  was  to  be  expected,  largely  pre- 
ponderated, but,  on  die  other  liand,  llie  Ccm* 
servative  elements  of  all  shades,  from  the 
feudalist  reactionary  to  the  liberakxmserva- 
tive,  ware  represented  in  a  truer  ratio  to 
their  real  power  than  they  had  been  in  t^ 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Liberal  majority  of  this  Constituent 
AssemUy  (and  the  National  Puiiament 
subsequendy  elected  for  the  ordinary  bmi- 
ness  of  legislation  bears  all  the  essential  fea* 
tures  of  ^  predecessor)  was  divided  into 
'two  great  sections,  between  whom  there  ex- 
isted £bt  less  cordiality  and  &r  more  acri- 
mony tiian  appears  to  us,  as  bystanders, 
justifiable,  when  we  consider  how  identical  in 
die  main  are  the  objects  of  both.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  t£at  the  two  ideas  for  the 
realization  of  which  the  (Sermon  nation  has 
not  ceased  since  the  War  of  Liberation  to 
strive,  are  unity  and  freedom — Sinheit  und 
FreUieiL  It  was  with  this  double  cry  that 
the  Prussian  legions  drove  their  adversaries 
into  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Katzbadi.  It 
was  in  these  two  directions  that  the  effi>rts 
of  the  Prussian  n^tiators  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  were  defeated.  It  was  in  the  at- 
tempt simultaneously  to  solve  these  two 
problems  that  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
came  to  its  untimely  and.  Now,  though 
there  most  assuredly  exists  no  essential  in- 
compatibilty  between  these  two  objects,  but 
the  reverse,  inasmuch  as,  taking  the  genius 
of  the  Teutonic  race  into  account,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  one  without  the  other,  yet  it  is 
not  less  true  that  during  a  period  of  more 
or  less  revolutionary  transition,  a  passionate 
and  one-sided  striving  for  the  one  object 
necessarily  calls  into  life  forces  which  act  in 
a  direction  adverse  to  the  other.  The  vigor- 
ous concentration  of  power  into  one  hand 
for  the  purposes  of  unity  operates  pro  tanto 
agfidnst  the  simultaneous  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  individual  and  local  liberty.  Head- 
long enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  latter 
acts  in  a  proportionate  degree  against  the 
concentration  and  centralization  of  power. 

Hence  most  of  the  catastrophes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  crisis  of  German  develop- 
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ment  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  mutual 
friction  of  these  two  forces ;  and  if  at  the 
present  day  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
comparative  slowness  with  whidi  the  work 
of  eonsolidation  progresses,  we  cannot  &il  to 
see  that  amongst  the  wd^tiest  is  the  an- 
tagonism produced  by  the  exdusiveness  with 
which  the  one  and  the  other  principle  is 
dung  to  by  its  respective  votaries.  Instead 
of  being  worshipped  together  at  the  same 
dirine,  the  two  idols  have  been  set  up  be- 
hind separate  altars,  and  the  priests  who 
ought  to  form  part  of  one  holy  brotherhood 
revile  eadi  other  as  if  they  were  the  minis^ 
ters  of  rival  religions. 

Thouffh  the  two  forms  oi  worship  may 
be  found  side  by  side  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  one  predominates  in  the  North, 
the  other  in  the  South.  The  Northerner 
taunts  the  Southerner  with  his  parochialism, 
his  incapadty  to  seize  any  idea  but  that  of 
cantonal  independ^ce,  his  unwillingness  to 
make  any  samfice  for  the  national  cause  or 
the  common  good.  In  language  yet  more 
bitter,  the  Southerner  reviles  the  Northerner 
for  lus  Cffisarisro,  his  blind  lust  for  power, 
and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  dvil  and  politi- 
cal liberty  to  the  vainglorious  desire  of 
establishing  a  military  colossus  that  shall 
dictate  its  krws  to  Europe.  The  North  Ger- 
man Constibition,  says  the  Suabian,  can  be 
summed  up  in  liiree  par^raphs :  *'  Hold 
your  tongue ;  Pay  taxes ;  Be  a  soldier." 

The  two  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  NorUi  German  Parliament,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  National  Liberals  and  the 
party  of  Prc^[ress,  respectively  correspond 
to  these  two  classes  of  worshippers.  Both 
hold  the  cardinal  points  of  the  modem 
Liberal  creed,  but  the  formula  of  the  former 
may  be  said  to  be,  ^  Take  care  of  Unity, 
and  Liberty  will  take  care  of  herself; "  that 
of  the  latter,  ^  Take  care  of  Liberty,  and 
Unity  will  take  care  of  itsdf"  Both  accept 
the  events  of  1868  as  faits  accomplish  but 
the  party  of  Progress  do  so  without  having 
shaken  off  the  effects  of  the  antecedent  strug- 
gle, and  with  the  bitterness  of  that  struggle 
still  in  their  hearts.  The  National  Liberals 
accept  the  new  dispensation  in  a  glad  and 
hopeful  spirit,  and  foel  like  men  who  have 
their  feet  on  the  first  rotund  of  the  ladder, 
and  to  whom  scaling  the  remaning  rounds 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task.  The  former 
pride  themselves  on  being  logical,  the  latter 
on  having  acquired  political  wisdom. 

The  sdieme  presented  by  the  allied  Go- 
vernments to  the  constituent  Parliament 
satisfied  neither  the  National  Liberals  nor 
the  party  of  Progress.  The  Prussian  Con- 
servatives were  naturally  in  t^eir  hearts 
averse  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  consecrated  many 
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6f  the  principles  to  Tfhich  they  were  the 
most  hostile;  but  as  they  oonstituted  the 
Govermnent  party,  and  had  giT^a  M.  de 
Bismarck  carte  blanche  in  regard  to  his  Geiv 
man  policy,  they  were  bound  to  accept  and 
support  it.  The  Particularists  of  the  non- 
Prussian  States  of  every  shade  were  against 
it 

It  was  under  this  ParHwnentary  con- 
stellation that  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Liberals  decided  the  &te  of  the  scheme  in  a 
manner  fevourable  to  the  wishes  of  its  pro- 
moter. From  the  first,  M.  de  Bismarck 
knew  that  \h&?  would  submit  to  almost  any 
conditions  rather  than  that  a  common  Con- 
sUtutioh  for  North  Germany,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  should  not  come  into  life/and 
this  enabled  him  on  all  critical  occasions  to 
to  use  the  argument  of  the  Non  possumus 
with  the  same  ^ect  with  which  he  had  used 
it  in  the  conferences  of  the  allied  Gonrern- 
ments. ,  The  words  once  out  of  his  mouth, 
t^e  National  Liberals  voted  with  the  Govern* 
ment  party,  and  secured  a  majority.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  such  concessions 
as  he  showed  a  readiness  to  make,  the  Na* 
tional  Liberals,  joining  with  the  party  of 
Progress,  obtain^  a  majority  over  the  Con- 
servative supporters  of  the  Government. 
There  thus  came  to  be  established  rela^ 
tions  of  peace  and  amity,  though  hardly  of 
cordiality,  between  M.  de  Bismarck  and 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
Liberal  party — relations  profoundly  afifect- 
ing  the  present  and  future  bo^  of  the  states- 
man and  of  his  new  allies,  but  with  which 
we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  here. 

Looked  at  from  the  standing'^ound  of 
those  Federal  physiologists  who  had  so 
learnedly  analysed  the  various  genera  and 
species  into  which  federative  bodies  must  of 
necessity  be  clasised,  the  North  German  Cour 
Btitution  presents  a  lusus  naturce  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe. 

Some  introductory  not^n  of  it  may  per- 
haps be  conveyed  to  the  reader  if  we  say 
that  it  Combines  the  objects  of  the  "  Bundes- 
staat "  with  such  materials  as  could  be  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Constitution  of  1816 ; 
or,  to  convey  a  more  definite  idea,  if  we 
describe  it  as  an  ^edifice  of  which  the  basis 
and  foundation  jfTv^ational,  and  the  super- 
structure international. 

The  organs  of  the  Confederation  are  only 
two  in  number,  the  National  Parliament 
(Reichstag)  and  the  Federal  Council  {Bunr 
desrath)^  and  consequently  the  outlines  of 
the  structure  are  simple  enough.  The  diffi- 
culty consists  in  obtaining  a  dear  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  these  organs  fblfil  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions  assigned 
to  them. 


The  National  Porliametit  preseats  no  ^E^- 
culty.  It  is  tokesk  bodily  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1649,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  contribution  of  t^e  pcofiafisors 
and  tlie  nation  to  the  new  edifice.  Its  Mo- 
tions are  legislative,  their  sphere  beiog 
limited  by  the  subjects  designated  in  the 
Constitution  as  idling  within  the  competoure 
of  Federal  legislation,  viz.,  army,  navy, 
mercantile  narvy,  ccnsaular  representation, 
customs,  excise  taxes  on  tobacco,  salt^  and 
sngar^  posts,  telegraphs,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, currency,  bimkingy  patents,  railways, 
navigation  of  rivers,  oma^  hig^  roads,  laws 
for  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  laws  re- 
spectinff  domic&Ie,  settlement,  and  a  common 
North  6rerman  deanzenship,  passports^  lava 
regulating  the  exercise  of  trades,  taxes  to  be 
imposed  for  Federal  pttrposes^  loane  for 
JMeral  purposes.  That  bond  fide  r^hts  of 
l^slatnre  on  so  vast  a  field  as  the  above 
necessarily  invest  the  body  enjoying  those 
rights  with  considerate  political  power,  is 
sel^vident.  There  is,  iiuleed,  no  political 
question  of  any  importance  wldch  cannot  be 
directly  or  indireotly  brought  befi>re  the 
forum  of  the  National  Parliament,  and  which 
would  not  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  ^et- 
dict  it  might  pass  upon  it.  Neveriboless, 
the  representative  branch  of  the  Nortii  Ger- 
man Legislattire  will  not  be  al^  to  assmne 
a  really  inddpendent-  political  position,  or 
exercise  a  direct  and  decisive  influence  over 
t^e  political  destasies  c^  its  constituents, 
until  the  right  of  yearly  voting  tiie  military 
estimates,  and  that>  of  fixing  the  numerical 
force  of  the  Fbderal  army,  has  been  firmly 
established.  Whether  the  year  1871  *  will 
see  this  right  not  only  acknowledged  in  the- 
ory but  acted  upon  in  plraotice,  is  a  question 
upon  which  we  will  not  ventiu^e  an  opinion. 

Ind^endently .  of  this  eventuality,  how- 
ever, a  great  aceession  di.  pcditical  power 
will  accrue  to  the  Parlmment  whenever  the 


*  The  most  important  amendment  made  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  !n  the  draft  of  OonstitiitioQ 
submitted  to  it  was  that  aflfeoting  the  military  budget 
and  the  quota  of  recruits  to  be  fandahed  by  Uie 
Confederate  States.  According  to  the  proposal  as  it 
originally  stood,  a  quota  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  226  thalers  per  head  for  every  man 
under  arms,  were  to  be  fixed  once  for  all  by  the 
Organic  Statute  of  the  Confederation.  The  Aflsem- 
bly,  however,  made^a  firm  stand  on  this  point,  and  a 
compromise  was  at  last  brought  about,  to  the  effect 
that,  until  1871,  the  above  taxes  in  blood  and  money 
were  to  remdn  in  force,  but  that  from  that  date  the 
National  Parliament  was  to  vote  the  military  esti- 
mates bol^  in  men  and  money.  Eve%  cfter  1891, 
however y  the  paymetUa  in  both  kinds  toere  to  eonOmtt 
until  changed  by  a  law.  As  Prussia  can  always  pre- 
vent such  a  law  being  passed,  it  would  appear  as  if, 
notwithstanding  the  above  provision,  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  prolong  the  above  rates  indtfinit^ly. 
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necessity  <^  ooittrao^ing  a  Federal  loan,  or 
that  of  imposing  nev«r  Federal  ta^fes,  shall 
arise.  As  regards  the  latter,  tile  combina- 
tion of  nation^  and  international  machinery 
which  charact^zes  the  new  CoBstitatlon 
leaves  it  open  to  the  allied  Goyemments 
to  put  off  die  day  wh^  the  right  of  voting 
money-bills  shaU  perceptibly  increase  the 
power  of  the  Paarliament,  f&t^  as^  the  Con- 
stitution at  pre£iQiiistaind%  the  obly  national 
sources  of  FedeA*al  re^retmo  ar&4erived  &om 
the  customs  abd  §tom  excise  taxes  on  sugar, 
salt,  and  tobacco^  and  aty  defietenoy  which 
may  arise  is  made  up  by  the  international 
expedient  of  j»ro  t^^contributions  {matrieu- 
lar  bmtrdge)  fyota  the  several  States.  It  is 
however  dear  tii&t  Ibis  expedient  is  one 
which  cannot  last  kxrg,  actd  tiiat  socmer  or 
later  fresh  Fedearal  taxes  will  have  to  be 
imposed.      ' 

'  If,  tuirmng  froin  the  National  Parliament^ 
we  inquire  where  are  the  b^^er  branches 
of  tiie  Legiskture,  aad  look  for  the  Execu- 
tive, for  ^e  Sovereign,  and  the  Ministers 
of  tie  new-bom  commonwealth,  we  find 
ourselves  iac6  to  &ce  witii  the  Federal  Ooun- 
^1,  and  our  troubles  begin.  Examined 
structurally,  the  Federal  (bundl  is  notliii^ 
else  than  the  Plenaiy  Assembly  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  with  the  votes  m  Austriii 
and  the  Southern  States  eliminated,  and  with 
Prussia  substituted  for  Austria  as  presiding 
Power ;  *  cOn^v^ntly  its  outward  and  visi- 
ble semblance  presents  the  intematicaial 
features  of  a  CJongr^ss  of  Pktiipotentiaries, 
In  which^  notwithstanding  that  the  c^ce  of 
presidh^  at  the  Congress  is  permanently 
ttssigiied  to  one  of  tlie  allied  Powers,  none 
is  theoretically  before  or  after  anotilier* 

It  is  of  importanee  to  ^e  correct  appre* 
i^atioti  of  t^e  Constituticb  we  ai^  examinmg, 
that  we  should  predsely  esthnale  what  this 
right  of  Presidency  is  in  tiieory,  and  what  it 
amounts  to  fai  practice.  As  r^ards  the 
theory^  at  -die  office,  wb  must  <Au«fully  guard 
against  confounding  the  functions  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Nort^  German  Confederation 
wtih  those  of  the  Pre^denit  of  the  tJnited 
States.  The  latter  is  the  executive  head  of 
a  sovereign  body,  and  the  office  he  fills  ab- 
sorbs .many  of  the  ^ttributfes  which,  .under  a 
monarchioaL  fturm  of  govemmfinl^  are  vested 
in  t^' Crown,  it  is  a  ^Bstinct*  and  indepen- 
dent factor  in  the  mechatiism*  of  th^  common- 
wealth, and,  in  virtlue  of  tKe  right*  of  veto^ 
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*  By  an  ^^enlotis  ^vloe,  net  a^stitats  of  a  gritt 
sort  of  bnsoHr,  Haaover,  IStoetoial  HMse,  Hol^enaa, 
Nassau,  and  Fmokfor^  ynm  maoscittiled  woT  AO0,  And 
^e  irotesthey  h*d  heM  m  i^e  Pfenaty  Assembly  of 
the  -Diet  were  ooosigiied'  td  ^e'  haiKis  et  PrasBia, 
who  with  her  own  four  watf  thus  credited  iHth  mven- 
teenvotM. 


constitutes  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
L^slature;  it  cannot,  moreover,  bo  con- 
ceived othwwise  than  in  the  concrete  form 
of  an  individual  person.  The  personality  of 
the  Presid^it  of  the  United  States  is  as  im- 
portant a  political  fhct  in  the  American  Re- 
public as  that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  in 
the  Russian  autoeracy. 

The  Presidency  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation it  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Exam- 
ined functionally,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
chairmanship  of  an  international  board,  and 
has  no  functions  or  attributes  distinct  fh>m 
that  board.  In  the  political  abstraction  en- 
titled the  North  German  Confederation,  Prus- 
sia is  the  presiding  Power  {Presidial  Mackt). 
In  the  body  outwardly  and  visibly  represent- 
ing Uiat  abstaraction,  tne  Federal  Council,  the 
Prussia  Plenipotentiary,  under  the  name  of 
Federal  Chaticellor,  takes  the  chair  at  the 
head  at  the  green  table  round  which  tlie 
Plenipotentiaries  sit,  in  the  same  way  that 
t^e  Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  under  the 
naine  of  presiding  Plenipotentiary  {Presi- 
didl  Geeandter)  did  at  the  Frankfort  Diet. 
He  directs  the  business  of  the  board,  and  is 
invested  with  all  t^e  attributes  which  are 
requiste  for  the  transaction  of  such  business ; 
he  is  also  the  orgt^  through  which  the  board 
communicates  wit^  other  public  bodies,  and 
its  mouthpiece  in  the  Parliament,  and  he  has 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws, 
f&r  which  purpose,  be  it  noted,  a  special 
department,  under  (he.  modest  title  of  the 
Federal  Chancellor's  Office,  has  been  crean 
ted.*  Beyond  t^is,  however^  he  has  no 
distinct  and  independent  position  apart  from 
the  board.  Like  every  other  Plenipoten- 
tiary, he  is  worth  exac&y  what  his  vote  is 
worth.  He  can,  whenever  hcchooses,  vacate 
the  chiur  in  favour  of  a  colleague,  and  the 
work  goes  on  just  the  same  as  it  did  before. 
H^ice,  though  Prussia  is  the  presiding 
Power,  asid  the  Prussian   Pleftipotentiary 

? resides  at  the  Federal  Council,  the  King  of 
russia  is  not  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion; and  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  with 
some  important '  exceptions  to  oe  later  no- 
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•  The  "Bundes  Kuudei  Amt"  eoitffistd  df  li 
board  comjposed  of  B&the  or  GouneiUois^  pre^de^ 
over  'by  a  F^^dent^  into  whose  hands  ^re  ooJlected, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Chancellor,  the  various 
Hirsads  of  the  Federal  AdminxBtraction  which  cen- 
tralizes  in  the  sevea  committees  of  the  "I^eral 
Poim^,".  Ui  be  .UOer  adverted  tO.  Itis  divided  hito 
sectioiis  correapondiog  to  those  seven  d^^Mtftmenti^ 
each  df  wiiioh  is  presided  over  by  a  Bath,  with  ^ 
staff  of  B^bordhiate  officials,  so  that  irhat  at  Urajt 
s^hl  appea»  bat  a  room  full  of  derks  to  '^xny  on 
tlw  busiBMto  df  the  OhMicellor^B  Office,  aaramee,  oil 
closer  inspeotion,  the  mdimentttcy^oiitline^  of  an  im- 
perial ^te  macmneij. .  K.  PelbnidL  the  Fresideot 
of  the  ^ard,  is  one  of  the'v^W  ablsst  civil' servants 
hi  the  service  of  tbb'JEhnflsbn  (Wtm. 
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tioed,  the  person  of  the  ProBSUoi  BOvereigDy 
in  its  concrete  individuality,  nowhere  ap* 
pears  upon  the  &ce  of  the  Constitution.  . 

//  is  therefore  not  an  individual  but  a  coT' 
poration  in  which  the  North  German  Con- 
federation  centres  and  culminates.  It  is  a 
board  and  not  a  person  that  stands  face  to 
face  with  the  National  Parlimnent,  exercis- 
ing partly  executiye,  partly  legislatiye  func- 
tions, and  hence,  in  the  most  monarchical 
portion  of  Europe,  the  denizens  of  the  new 
Confederation,  in  so  &r  as  ^  commcm  Nortii 
German  citizenship  is  being  established,  wiU 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  citiz^is 
of  a  republic,  and  not  the  subjects  of  a 
orown. 

Sudi  is  the  tiieory.  If  we  turn  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  machine  we  obtain 
a  very  difi^rent  picture.  The  international 
equality  betwen  the  allied  Governments 
vanishes,  and  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  Prussia  is  everywhere  apparent. 

We  shall  best  realize  in  what  this  pre- 
ponderance consists  if  we  note,  firsty  the 
mode  of  doing  business  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Council;  secondly ^  certain  excep- 
tional functions  delegated  to  the  Crown  of 
Prussia.  Though  theoretically  consistiDg 
of  Plenipotentaries,  the  Federal  Council  in 
practice  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
ministerial  conferences  proposed  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Wtlrzburg  Coalition  than  to 
a  diplomatic  Congress.  As  it  is  not  like 
the  Frankfort  Diet,  permanently  assembled, 
but  meets  periodically  for  sessions  of  no  un- 
due length,  the  Prime  Ministers  themselves, 
those  of  the  more  important  States  at  least, 
are  able  to  attend  and  to  act  without  apply* 
ing  for  special  instructions.  Moreover, 
the  rule  having  been  laid  down  that  the 
votes  of  members  who  are  without  instruc- 
tions do  not  count,  the  business  that  has  to 
be  transited  can  be  got  through  then  and 
there  at  the  green  table  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity. In  tliis  respect  the  Federal  Coun^ 
oil  resembles  an,  aggregate  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil of  the  twenty-two  allied  States, 

For  the  transaction  of  Federal  business, 
more  espedi^y  §&p  ^at  of  prepwrii^  the 
bills  to  be  preseiited  to  t3ie  National  Parlia- 
ment, the  Conndl  appoints  seven  permanent 
committees,  upon  whose  reports  it  delib- 
erates inpleno^  and  decides  py  simple  ma- 
jority. 

These  committees  are:— 1.  For  Army 
and  Fortifications;  2.  For  Navy;  3.  For 
Customs  and  Taxes;   4  For  U)mmerce; 

5.  For  Biiulways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs; 

6.  For  Justice ;  7.  Fcht  Federal  Aeoounts. 
Prussia  is  T^presented  in  eadi  of  the 

seven  committees;  and  In  addition  to  this, 
the  King  of  Prussian  ^  supreme  head  of  the 


military  forees  of  the  CkmkdetBAon^  noini- 
nates  iiU  the  members  of  &e  ocmunitteea 
for  the  army  and  navy.  Tb»  twentj^oBB 
earthen  vessels  are  thus  each  of  them  Bvrm^ 
ally  and  individually  brought  into  direct  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  one  iron  ona 

When  ¥re  consider  that  the  meetings  <^ 
the  Coundl  are  not  public^  but  take  pkiee 
after  iiie  manner  of  diplomatic  ccmfereoeeai 
away  from  the  light  of  day ;  that  the  bysi- 
ness  is  traosaoted  off-lumd,  smd  without  tha 
lengthy  process  of  referenoe  to  the  respect 
tive  Governments;  that  the  President  of 
the  Council  not  only  wields  seventeen  votes 
out  of  the  forW-three^  but  also  the  If  on 
possutnus  of  a  jrower  never  unmindlul  that 
its  strength  rdatively  to  that  o£  the  son* 
total  of  the  othepr  Poweea  i^rceoalad  is  as 
four  to  one ;  and  lastly,  when  wa  remeBaber 
that  the  individual  in  whose  haiida  this 
power  is  lodged  is  Count  Biamarok,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  see  that^  though  the  f<»mB  of  ibp 
temational  equality  have  be^  kept  iq»,  IIm 
supremacy  of  Prussia  has  been  amply  pso- 
vided  for. 

We  have,  however,  still  to  notice  oertain 
attributes  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  inveiBited  as  Sovereign,  not  indeed  of  tbs 
Confederation,  bat  of  the  presiding  State  of 
the  Confederation. 

These  are,  fir^t^  that  of  Federal  Cosh 
mander-in-«hi^  or  supr^one  head  of  the 
Federal  forces.  Under  the  Constitttti<w  of 
1815,  this  office  only  eame  into  oTiHtefwie 
when  the  csfsus  belli  had  arisen.  It  is  bow 
a  permanent  office,  enabling  the  impatft  <tf  a 
single  will  to  stamp  itsdf  for  bett^  or  wone 
upon  the  entire  male  p<]q[>ttlatk>n  of  a  Cour 
federation  embracing  thirty  noillions  of  in* 
habitants.*  Sscondlyy  That  <^  representing 
the  Ccmfederation  in  itsinteraaticmi^  rebr 
tions.  To  the  Sovereign  of  Prussia  is  dele- 
gated, by  his  twenty-one  peers,  the  ri^  of 
declaring  war  and  oKmolnding  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  Confederation,  as  well  as  that 
of  accreditii^  Federal  diplomatio  ag^Us  to 
foreign  States,  and  of  having  foreign  agents 
accredited  to  him  as  j^rocmuiot  of  the  allied 
Govemmeilts^f 

*  The  principle  of  the  Federatiye  State  {BwuUi' 
stoat)  18  only  putly  csrried  out  in  the  Federal  aoraj. 
the  80Tei!^giis  of  the  seversi  Slates  hadng  xetaiaM 
many  rigjits  (such  as  the  nomiaatioB  ef  ofiaoa  sp 
to  a  oertain  rank,  eto.^  wbieh  would  be  iaoonipatiUa 
with  the  idea  of  a  strictly  Federal  fcMroe,  ancfa,  for 
instance,  as  the  anny  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
ri^^ts  delegated  to  the  King  of  Pmsala,  bowersr, 
are  qaite  nsffideBt  to  dye  h£n  pniotk»%  the  ean- 
plete  and  entire  control  of  the  Fed^  land  foroat. 

The  Federal  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  ie  based  on 
the  '*  Federative  State  "  prineiple,  npre  and  sisiple. 
It  Is  as  abaoltttely  in  the  hands  ol  &eXlngof  Fras- 
sia  as  a  regiment  c^  his  gaardsL 

t  There  are  many  other  ez6oatiT6attribateswhieb» 
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The  above  ad^etdi  of  the  North  Qerman 
Ccmfederatkmi  meagre  though  it  be,  will 
probably  suffice  to  convej  to  the  reader  the 
impresaion  universally  prevalent  throufffaout 
Grermany,  that  tiie  present  state  of  ^ings 
is  merely  provisional,  and  that  it  is  de- 
signedly sueh.  We  should  be  transgress- 
ing' the  limits  of  the  task  we  have  proposed 
to  oursdves  were  we  to  speculate  upcm  the 
future  to  which  this  ^  provisorium  "  is  des- 
tined to  lead.  All  we  can  do  is  to  register 
thepresent  ecmditions  of  the  problem* 

Ihe  most  important fiiet  to  note  is  there- 
appearance,  tiiough  under  perfectly  different 
conditdoDs,  of  the  principle  of  duaKsm  which 
has  been  pregnant  with  so  many  catastro- 
jrfies  to  Germany.  The  plienoBifiDon  winch 
now  makes  its  appearance,  however,  is  not 
that  of  the  medianieal  dualism  of  two  bodies 
whose  spheres  come  into  external  contact 
and  endanger  by  their  mutual  friction  Utt 
political  framework  whidi  contains  them, 
but,  if  we.  may  so  describe  it,  that  of  the 
organic  dualian  of  two  natures  inhabiting 
the  same  body.  Por,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Htb  tweoty-lbur  millicxis  who 
make  up  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Prussia 
are  living  a  douUe  political  life,  and  are 
ruled  by  a  double  (Tovemmmt.  On  the 
one  side  there  is  the  Prussian  Parliament, 
th0  Prussian  Ministry,  and  the  Prussian 
Bureaucracy  ^  on  ^  other  side  there  is  the 
National  Parlimnent,  the  Federal  Chancel- 
lor, and  the  Fedcoral  Qiancellor's  Office. 
Now,  if  we  esamine  the  in^viduals  who 
compose  these  bodies  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  more  or  less  the  same.  Four-fifths  of 
the  National  Parliament  consist  of  Prussian 
re|nesentatives,  and  not  only  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  and  orators^  but  the  poli^ 
cal  parties  and  fractions  of  the  Pnuaian 

in  a  ftond  Jkk  Federative  State,  would  flow  natnnUy 
fiem  the  otpat  repreaeiitiDg  tiie  Fodend  BOTardsnt^, 
which  in  the  North  Gannan  Confoderatioii  have  been 
delegated  to  the  King  of  FruBsia,  such  as  the  sum- 
moniDg,  proroguing,  dissolring  of  the  Beichstag,  etc. 
The  most  fanportant  of  these,  besides  those  men- 
tioned In  the  tezi,  is  that  of  superintending  the  eze- 
ontioii  of  the  Federal  laws.  The  Fedeod  laws  take 
precedence  of  the  State  laws,  and  take  elfect  m>on 
their  promulgation,  t.^.,  their  publication  in  the  Sun- 
des  GesMz  moH  (Gazette  of  the  North  German  Oon- 
Meiation).  This  precedence  of  Federal  over  State 
laws  is  the  poreat  <«  Federatire  State"  deaaeat  that 
haa  been  imported  into  the  North  German  Conatitii- 
tion ;  and  the  seeing  to  their  execution  is  the  most 
directly  exeeottre  faction  exercised  in  the  Gonfede- 
ratioa.  The  pobt  to  bear  in  mhid,  however,  is,  that 
the  King  of  Froaaia  doea  not  exercise  these  ftmodoDS 
as  soTer^;n  of  the  GenfederatioD,  bat  as  delegated 
thereto  bj  the  soyereign— that  soTerdgn  being  thb 
corporation  of  the  twenty-two  allied  States.  He 
signs,  as  it  were,  for  the  firm  having  the  largest 
amount  of  capital  ewtged  in  it,  but  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  be  la  only  a  **partner.** 


Parliament,  witii  the  great  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bers composing  them,  trann>lant  themselves 
bodily  from  their  seats  m  the  Prussian 
Chambers  to  those  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. The  Federal  Chancellor,  moreover, 
and  the  Prussian  Premier  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  Nevertheless,  betwen  the  cor- 
porations thus  more  or  less  made  up  of  the 
same  units  there  exists  not  only  a  most 
marked  and  radicid  difference,  but  there  can 
l&ewise  be  traced  the  elements  of  a  real  an- 
tagonism. Account  for  it  how  we  will,  cor- 
porations, and  more  especially  political  cor^ 
porations,  are  imbned  with  a  principle,  and 
have  a  ration  ^Hre  ad  their  own,  apart  from 
the  individuals  <^  whom  finr  the  time  being 
thev  may  be  composed.  We  could  not 
witnout  entering  into  the  internal  history  ct 
the  Prussian  State,  hope  to  give  our  reaaers 
an  adequate  idea  of  uie  vi^  principles  of 
the  corporations  in  question^  But  t^  essen- 
tial diroreoce  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  same  orator  speaks  when  standing  <m 
the  tribune  of  the  l^russian  Chamber  or  on 
that  of  the  National  Parliament,  is  selfevi- 
deoL  In  the  one  case  it  is  tiie  traditions  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  which  envelop  him, 
in  the  other  it  is  the  aspirations  of  the  Grep- 
man  fhture  by  which  ne  is  inspired.  On 
the  one  occasion  everything  combines  to 
elidt  the  latent  Prussianism  within  him,  on 
the  other  everytJiing  combines  to  fbst^  and 
expand  the  sense  of  national  patriotism. 
Since  we  have  got  used  to  the  debates  of  the 
North  Grerman  Parliament  we  cannot  read 
those  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  not  even 
those  of  the  Lower  House,  how  much  less 
those  of  the  Upper,  without  a  sense  of  de- 
jnession.  We  are  r^>e8tedly  made  con- 
sdous  of  the  ^  note  '^  of  provincialism,*  and 
cannot  forget  that  we  are  at  Beriin,  that  is, 
sodallv  speaking,  in  the  capital  of  the  Prov«- 
ince  of  Brandenburg,  and  yet  we  have  none 
oi  this  feeling  in  reading  the  speeches  of 
^e  Prussian  deputies  to  the  Keichstag. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  that  of 


*  No  better  illustration  of  what  we  dedre  to  ex- 
press could  be  found  than  the  threat  used  bj  the 
Minieter  of  Juatioe  dirinf^  the  pMsent  seaaion  ot  the 
Fmaelan  Chamber,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  House 
refused  him  the  paltry  sum  of  £160  for  an  aaustant 
judgeship,  the  Government  would  renew  the  Con- 
stituttooal  oonfliot  whioh  during  dz  years  shook  the 
iabrio  of  ^e  Prusrian  State  to  ita  foundationa.  Of 
course  this  was  a  bruHtm  fulmmy  and  the  Mimater 
had  more  or  leaa  to  vetraot,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  local  colour  of  the  transaction.  It  is  the  bare 
fiict  that  suc^  a  scene  was  pomble  in  the  Prussian 
Pariiament  which  is  so  painftilly  suggestiTe  of  a 
Iforylebone  vestiy ;  such  a  threat  on  the  part  of  a 
Government  official  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
posrible  in  the  North  Graiaan  Parliament. 
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a  local  body.     Which  of  the  two  natmei 
will  master  tite  othor  ? 

The  same  germ  of  antagonism  is  to  be 
ttsuaed  in  he  two  bureauoratie  hierarchies ; 
the  Federal  hierarchy,  gradually  expanding 
out  of  the  Federal  Chanoellor's  office,  and 
the  old  Prussian  bureaucracy,  which  looks 
upon  itself  as  the  depositary  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Prussian  State.  Which  of  tha 
two  will  have  the  greater  vitality  ) 

To  judge  by  present  appearances,  it  is  to 
the  National  Parliament  dmt  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  is  rapidO^  •siufbing,  and  in 
the  Federal  Chonoellor^B  office  that  the  eec- 
eoutive  is  beginning  to  centralize.  Two  im«- 
portant  facts  hove  just  beoome  known : — 
Mrsi,  the  expense  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  in 
future  to  be  an  item,  of  the  Inderal,  said  not 
of  die  Prussian,  budget,  which  is  tantar 
mount  to  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affiurs,  and  pro  tanto  is  a  step 
in  the  direotioa  of  the  merging  of  the  Prua- 
aian  in  the  Federal  international  unit  Seo- 
«ft(%,'  General  voa  Roon,  the  Prussian  Min- 
iate of  War,  and  the  author  of  the  scheme 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  Prussian 
army,  has  tak^  his  place  in  the  Fedecal 
Ooundl,  and  has  thus  been  adstrictod  to  the 
executive  element  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  as  fiur  as  such  an  element  as 
yet  exists.  These  are  important  and  rapid 
strides  towards  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Government,*  and  the  Federal  Government^ 
once  in  existence,  must  be  looked  up<m  as 
the  half'Way  house  to  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Sovereign,  t.  e.,  to  the  asamiption 
by  the  Crown  of  Prussia  of  a  title,  be  it  that 
of  Emperor  or  of  King  of  the  Germans, 
which,  while  investing  it  with  sovereign 
prerc^tives  over  the  Confederation  in  its 
own  right  (and  not  by  mere  procuration,  as 
at  present),  will  complete  the  national  struo- 
ture  of  the  present  edifice,  with  the  collate- 
ral efieot,  however,  of  the  loss  by  Prussia  of 
her  present  privileged  position  in  the  Cem^ 
federation,  as  well  as  that  of  her  definite 
amalgamation  with  GEermttav. 

Now,  natural  and  logically  necessary  as 
such  a  change  appears  to  the  bystanders  to 


*  It  !a  veiy  suggestive  flmt  Comit  Bismarek,  who, 
when  the  Stfttute  of  the  GonMeration  was  being  dis- 
OQsaed  in  the  Oonstitaent  Assembly,  so  strenuously 
and  successfullj  opposed  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Ministry^  has  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  talk- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  his  acts  as  Federal  Chancellor, 
ufi«d  the  expresMon  **  Federal  Government,"  a  body 
whkh  has  as  yet  absolutely  no  existence,  legal  or 
other. 


be,  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  eadly  ac- 
complished.   The  phrase, '^mediatisaticMi  of 
Prussia,"  meaningless  as  it  proves  to  be 
when  its  meaning  is  aeardhed  for,  fills  the 
minds  of  vast  dasses  of  Prussians  widi  a 
horror  as  of  the  valley  of  1^  shadow  of 
death ;  and  nowhere,  probably,  would  the 
resistance  to  the  change  be  so  great  as  in 
the  Hoh^soUem  called  upon  to  wear  the 
German  crown.    Particularism  is  still  tiie 
stumbling-block   in   the  way  of   German 
unity,  but  the  conditions  of  the  probten  are 
i«verded.     in  the  long  political  staruggle 
which  preceded  the  l^ttile  of  Sadowa,  it 
was  the  Particularism  of  the  Middle  States 
whkh  jeopardized  the  fiituro  of  Prussia,  and 
with  it  the  i^iture  of  Germany.    11i6  present 
danger  lies  rather  in  the  strength  of  the 
Particulatdst  elements  in  Prussia 

We  are  however  in  no  way  despondent 
about  tiie  fiiture,  though  we  oonfiase  we 
should  look  to  it  with  moreoonfidenee  if  we 
could  credit  the  Prussian  nation,  great  and 
sterlmg  sis  are  its  national  qnlities,  and  full 
of  the  stuff  of  which  solid  greatness  ie  built 
up,  with  a  litde  less  provincialifian  and  a  Ht- 
tie  more  fMeyaehnpvxicc,  *'  £very  man,''  sap 
Hamlet,  *^  has  business  and  desire."  TW 
political  fault  of  Germany  has  undoubtediy 
been  that  she  has  attended  too  little  to 
^  business,"  and  has  lived  too  exclusively 
within  the  sphere -of  "  desire,"  We  cannot 
but  praise  Pnissia  for  throwing  herself  with 
vigour  upon  the  performance  oif  the  former, 
but  she  should  not  forget  that  the  condition 
of  all  progress  is  '^  to  desire  betlto  things," 
and  we  should  feel  more  hopeful  if  we  could 
see  a  little  of  the  ideaUsm,*— by  virtue  of 
whidi)  be  it  not  fox^ten,  Germany,  during 
the  worst  days  of  her  political  bondage, 
Buuntained  her  high  position  amongst  the 
the  nations, — returning  to  the  politi<»l  field 
from  which  it  ia  now  so  ignominiously  dis* 
carded.  The  incarnation  of  the  Gorman 
race  into  the  German  State  is  a  great  and 
therefore  am  ideal  task,  the  greatest  and 
therefore  the  most  ideal  which  the  oentury 
has  been  called  upon  to  perform.  By  out- 
ting  the  Gordian  knot  oi  the  Geitnan  quee- 
tiori  with  her  sword,  Prussia  has  taken  upon 
herself  the  sole  and  undivided  responsibility 
of  this  task.  Not  only  her  own  deatiniea, 
but  those  of  £urope,  depend  upon  the  man- 
in  which  she  may  fulfil  it  The  eyes  of  die 
civilized  world  are  upon  her.  iJet  her  not 
forget  that  "  unto. whom  much  is  given" — 
and,  i  fortiariy  by  .whom  vBsmch  ia  tak< 
**  from  him  shall  much  be  required." 
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Art.  I. — ^Thb  Li¥b  of  our  Lord.  By  Rev. 
WiLLTAM  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.  6  vols., 
foolscap  8vo.     Edin. 

1.  The  Earlier  Years  of  our  LorePa  Lif$  an 
Earth.    2d  Edition.     1868. 

2.  The  Mmistrtf  in  Galilee.    2d  Edit.  1869. 

3.  The  ChM  of  the  Ministry.     1869. 

4.  The  Passion  Week.    1866. 

5.  The  Last  Bay  of  our  LortTs  Passion.  ITth 
Edition.     1868. 

6.  The  Forty  Days  after  our  Lord's  Reeurree* 
Hon.    bih  Edition.     1868. 

"  I  WOULD  rather,"  said  one  of  the  noblest 
men  who  have  taught  Ethics  from  a  Uni- 
versity chair  to  this  veneration,  '*  I  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  a  brief  series  of  ex- 
positions of  the  life  of  Christ,  executed  after 
the  idea  of  Lord  Bacon's  First  Fhwings  of 
the  Seripiurey  so  as  to  help  my  fellow-men 
to  understand  that  life  better,  than  be  the 
author  of  the  grandest  system  of  speculative 
ethics."    The  volumes  before  us  go  far  to 
realize  this  aspiration.     Their  pre-eminent 
aim  is  to  unfold  the  Sacred  Individuality  of 
Christ,  in  its  unique  glory,  as  that  is  seen  in 
the  successive*  incidents  of  his  human  life. 
They  show,  without  parade,  the  results  of 
much  meditation  on  problems  not  directly 
stated,  with  an  insight  that  is  rarely  delicate 
as  to  the  great  Character  they  strive  to  de- 
lineatci  Fragments  of  apologetical  evidence 
are  thus  inwoven  into  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  some  deep  soundings  of  moral 
evidence  are  taken  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
while  the  lectures  contain  hints  of  some  ul- 
terior q^uestions  touohinff  the  very  essence 
and  ^nius  of  the  Christian  faith.     Though 
enriched  by  contributions  from  several  for- 
eign fields,  they  are  a  genuine  product  of 
British  soil,  and  will  appeal  peculiarly  to 
the  British  type  of  mind.  I 

VOL.  L.  N— 12 


Six  years  ago  Dr.  Hanna  offered  to  the 
public  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  select- 
ing "  the  last  day  of  our  Lord's  Passion  "  as 
his  special  theme.     His  aim  in  that  volume 
was  to  construct  ''a  continuous  and  ex- 
panded narrative,  intended  to  bring  out,  as 
vividly  as  possible,  not  only  the  sequence  of 
the  incidents,  but  the  characters,  motives, 
and  feelings  of  the  different  actors  and  spec- 
tators in  the  events  described,  refraining 
from  all  critical  or  doctrinal  discussions." 
In  the  following  year,  the  author  issued  a 
companion  volume  on  *<  the  forty  days  after 
the  ilesurreotion.''    In  its  Preface  he  states 
that  he  *'  has  long  had  the  conviction  that 
the  results  of  that  fuller  and  more  exact  in- 
terpretation of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  which  Biblical  scholars  have  been 
conducted,  might    be  made   available  for 
framing  such  a  continuous  narrative  of  the 
leading  incidents  in  our  Redeemer's  life  as 
would  be  profitable  for  practical  and  devo- 
tional rather  than  for  doctrinal  or  contro- 
versial purposes."  '  While  that  volume  was 
passing  through  the  press,  the  Vie  de  Jesus 
of  BI.  Renan  was  published.     Dr.   Hanna 
makes  a  brief  allusion  to  this  work,  and 
while  expressing  his  desire  that  "  a  full  and 
critical  exposure   of  all  its  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions and  denials,  affirmations  without 
proofs,  doubts  without    reasons,    inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions,  errors  historical 
and  exegetical,"  should  be  undertaken  by 
some  competent  critic,  he  speaks  of 

*'  a  simpler,  more  direct,  and  more  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  work,  by  exposing 
the  flagrant  failure  of  its  capital  design  and  ob- 
ject— viz,,  to  eliminate  all  that  is  supernatural 
and  divine  from  the  character  and  life  of  Christ, 
and  yet  leave  him  a  man  of  such  pure  and  ex- 
alted virtue,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  unreserved 
and  unbounded  love  and  reverence  of  man- 
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kind/'  "  The  singnlar  result  of  this  attempt  to 
strip  Christ  of  all  divine  qnalities  and  proper- 
ties is,  that  it  mars  and  mutilates  his  character 
even  as  a  man.  Without,  any  controversial 
treatment,  the  effect  of  M.  Renan^s  work  may 
be  neutralized  bj  a  simple  recital  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  so  as  to  show  that  the  blending  of  the 
natural  with  the  miraculous,  the  liuman  with 
the  divine,  is  essetflial  to  the  coherence  and 
consistency  of  the  record ;  that  tlie  fabric  of 
the  Gospel  history  is  so  constructed  that  if  you 
take  out  <>f  it  the  divinity  of  Jesus  the  whole 
editice  fulls  into  ruins.'' 

These  sentences  sufficiently  explain  the 
design  of  the  two  earlier  volumes.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  publication  en- 
couraged their  author  to  complete  the  se- 
ries ;  and  at  intervals  during  the  last  four 
years  he  has  issued  one  volume  devoted  to 
**  the  Earlier  Years,"  one  connected  with 
*'  the  Passion  Week,"  and  two  relating  to 
"  the  Public  Ministry." 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
latest  effort  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the  life 
of  Christ,  is,  that  the  facts  recorded  by  the 
four  evangelists  are  their  own  best  witness- 
bearers,  evidence,  and  defence;  and  that 
the  record  is  historically  inexplicable,  if  the 
divine  element  which  the  Church  catholic 
has  inferred  from  it  be  Miminated  from  the 
life  of  Jesus.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  affinity  between  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hanna  and  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Young,  en- 
titled, The  Christ  of  History.  Dr.  Young 
starts  with  the  presupposition  that  the  re- 
cords of  the  Gospels  are  but  fragments  of 
ancient  history,  in  which  we  may  expect  to 
find  all  the  characteristics  of  past  literature 
transmitted  to  a  modem  age.  Ho  claims 
for  them  in  the  first  instance  no  higher  credit 
than  that  which  critici:»m  accords  to  the 
pages  of  Herodotus  or  Livy.  But  as  he 
proceeds  to  examine  the  record  of  the  four 
evangelists,  he  finds  that  they  narrate  the 
acts  and  words  of  One  whose  existence  is 
utterly  inexplicable  as  a  product  of  the 
known  forces  that  work  in  history  and  form 
human  character,  as  they  reveal  a  life  from 
firat  to  last  ideally  perfect  ,*  and  as  it  is  an 
axiomatic  truth  that  like  ever  produces  like, 
he  infers  that  such  a  character  could  not 
have  arisen  out  of  the  soil  of  humanity  prop- 
agated from  the  past,  but  must  have  been  a 
descent  into  that  soil  from  above.  We  have 
come  into  contact  with  a  life  which  historical 
processes  cannot  explain,  and  which  cannot 
on  any  toidrUifie  principle  be  ranked  in  the 
common  category  of  men.  Its  solitude, 
uniqueness,  and  completion  forces  us  to  infer 
that  it  could  not  have  sprung  from  a  parent- 
age that  was  incomplete,  one-sided,  and  de- 
fective. To  say  that  the  loving  adoration 
of  the  biographers  and  others  transformed  a 


really  imperfect  life  into  one  ideally  com- 
plete, is  but  to  transfer  the  miracle  from 
Christ  to  his  followers.  For,  granting  the 
perfection  of  the  character  that  has  come 
down  to  us  (whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
record,  and  the  process  of  its  transmission), 
its  existence  without  a  reality  to  give  rise 
to  it  is  much  more  inexplicable  than  is  the 
reality  itself.  The  poetic  idealization  by  a 
band  of  disciples  who  should  all  agree  as  to 
details — illiterate  men,  sprung  of  a  biassed, 
schismatic  race,  creating  out  of  their  own 
enthusiasm,  with  the  most  slender  basis  in 
fact,  the  only  pattern  of  a  life  approaching 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  perfect 
of  which  history  makes  mention,  is  mudi 
more  difficult  to  account  for  than  is  the 
appearance  of  the  ideal  itself. 

To  a  mind  amenable  to  this  and  cognate 
processes  of  reasoning,  Dr.  Hannahs  work  will 
appear  a  valuable  complement  to  Dr.  Young's. 
In  almost  every  page  he  will  find  corroboration 
of  the  line  of  argument.     The  evidence  ari- 
sing from  the  character  and  moral  individual- 
ity of  Christ,  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  made 
real,  is  the  centre  round  which  everything 
else  revolves,  and  to  which  everything  is 
made  subservient.     The  outlying  questionB 
of  religious  criticism  are  passed  over>    We 
have  no  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  narratives.     The  vexed  questions  of 
date  and  authorship  are  not  entered  upon. 
The  problem  of  the  supernatural  in  its  rela^ 
tion  to  natural  law  and  order,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  to  the  person  of  its 
Founder,  the  historical  preparation  for  the 
Advent  at  the   confluence   of   the  several 
streams  of  oriental  and  of  western  thought, 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  past  and  the  existing  sects  of 
Judaism,  are  nowhere  formally  discussed. 
In  short,  all  the  prolegomena  to  a  study  of 
the  life  are  subordinated  to  a  simple  recital 
of  the  life  itsel£     The  former  inquiries  are 
doubtless  essential  to  a  learned  and  scien- 
tific theology.     Questions  of  philosophy  and 
of  history,  in    the    words    of    Pressense, 
*'  hold  the  approaches  to  the  subject  ;'*  and 
we  may  even  admit  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  our  historical  narrative, 
and  upon  the  precise  date  of  the  documents 
which  record  it.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  main  event  recorded — the  divinity  of 
that  human  life-— carries  its  own  light  with- 
in itself,  it  may  indirectly  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  the  story.     A  distinct  function  is 
therefore  fulfilled  by  those  who  adopt  the 
less  ambitious  method  of  portraying  the  Life 
in  its  divine  sequences  and  harmonies,  that 
it  may  be  left  to  attest  itself^  and  be  its  own 
evidence.     We  hold  it  possible  for  a  wise 
and  thoughtful  mind,  without  the  aid  of  % 
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va«t  critical  apparatus,  and  with  nothing  hat 
the  four  Gospels  in  his  hand,  to  arrive  at  a 
eon 'elusion,  strictly  pkilosophieal^  as  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  claims  of  its 
Foander. 

Hktorioal  study  cannot  solve  the  questions 
which  the  course  of  Church  history  has 
raised.  Those  who  have  gooe  most  deeply 
into  the  prohleros  of  modem  criticism  are 
convinced  that  mere  archaeological  research 
cannot  clear  up  any  controversy  touchine 
the  supernatural.  Erudition  is  not  needful 
for  the  determination  of  the  main  question 
at  issue.*  The  critical  questions  are  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  date  and  authorship,  and 
the  competency  of  the  historians ;  as  to 
when  and  by  whom  the  hooks  claiming  an 
apostolic  origin  were  written,  and  whether 
their  authors  were  competent  witness- 
bearers.  To  solve  these  questions  we  must 
proceed  backwards  up  the  stream  of  Time, 
studying  century  by  century,  examining  the 
quotations  of  successive  commentators  and 
opponents,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
books  have  come  down  to  us  unimpaired. 
We  have  to  pierce  through  the  accumulated 
literary  strata. of  eighteen  centuries.  With- 
out much  difficulty  we  can  traverse  fifteen 
of  these.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the 
second,  or  even  to  the  third  century,  we  find 
the  ground  less  6rm,  while  the  air  grows 
gnidually  dim  with  mist.  The  further  back 
we  travel,  our  authorities  are  fewer  and  less 
trustworthy,  less  scientific,  more  given  to 
gossip,  less  able  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  rumour.  The  age  of  the  first  two 
centuries  of  our  era  was  one  of  manifold 
literary  activity,  but  the  majority  of  its 
records  have  perished,  and  its  testimony  in 
on  the  whole  obscure.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  solid  ground  of  scientific 
certainty  by  the  processes  of  historical  criti- 
cism alone.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  which 
allude  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  canon, 
are  themselves  authentic ;  we  must  discover 
the  qualifications  which  these  writers  pos- 
sessea  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter 
in  question,  the  range  of  their  critical  in- 
sight, their  freedom  from  bias,  their  love  of 

*  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Strauss 
hiniHelf.  In  the  Preface  to  his  New  lAfe  of  Je^xu^ 
written  for  the  German  pomUaee^  he  rays,  **  It  is  a 
mere  prejudice  of  cniite  to  funey  that  ability  to  com- 
prehend these  things  belongs  exchisively  to  the  the- 
ologian or  the  man  of  learning.  On  the  contrary, 
the  esnenoe  of  the  matter  U  so  simple  thai  every  one 
whose  head  and  heart  are  in  the  right  place  [n  b.J 
may  well  re»t  assured  that  whatever,  after  due  re- 
flection and  the  proper  use  of  accessible  means,  still 
remains  incomprehensible  to  him,  ut  in  itself  of 
very  little  value."— {Page  viil  of  Preface,  Eng. 
Trans.) 


faot  and  reality,  and  their  success  in  reaching 
it.  This  leads  us  into  the  domain  of  con- 
temporary literature — to  a  comparison  of 
the  religious  and  the  secular  writers ;  into 
questions  touching  the  philosophy,  morality, 
tne  social  state  and  customs  of  that  age; 
and  the  very  treatises  accessible  to  the 
student  of  history  are  for  the  most  part 
written  in  some  special  interest,  and  are  the 
product  of  some  foregone  conclusion.  But 
suppose  our  critical  apparatus  complete,  and 
the  historical  inquiry  ended,  the  very  ques- 
tion which  we  had  hoped  to  solve  by  history 
retxtrns  in  all  its  magnitude,  as  a  problem  of 
philosophy.  Therefore,  since  it  must  in  any 
case  remain  for  solution  after  the  critical  in* 
quiry  is  closed,  its  study  may  validly  precede 
any  attempt  thus  to  ascend  the  stream  of 
history.  In  short,  the  function  of  historical 
criticism  seems  to  lie  in  an  intermediate 
region  between  the  preliminary  question  of 
the  supernatural  (which  is  one  of  specula- 
tive philosophy)  and  the  problem  to  which 
we  must  in  any  case  return, — ^the  religious 
significance  of  the  life  of  Christ  (which  is  a 
philosophical  inference  from  certain  unique 
moral  phenomena.) 

The  idea  of  rewriting  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
already  written  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  thorough- 
ly modem  conception.  So  long  as  the  doc* 
trinal  conclusions  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  more  valued  than  the 
facts  of  the  sacred  Biography  itself,  and  so 
lone  as  the  work  of  our  Lord  overshadowed 
his  life,  anything  approaching  to  a  psycholo- 
gical analyhis  of  his  character  and  acts  seem- 
ed an  idle,  if  not  an  irreverent  procedure. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  for  ages  overshadowed  his  hu- 
manity, so  as  to  cast  it  into  the  shade.  But 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century, — mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher, — the  attention  of  theolo- 
gians has  been  increasingly  turned  towards 
the  human  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  revolution  which 
it  has  accomplished  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  only  m  its  humanity^  as  a  life  exhibiting 
the  signs  of  growth  and  progress,  that  a  his- 
torical or  biographic  study  ia  possible. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years,  innumerable 
"  Lives  of  our  Lord'*  have  been  written  by 
friend  and  by  opponent ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  while  in  each  case  we  must  mainly  re- 
vert to  the  four  original  recorders,  alike  for 
our  materials  and  for  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  try  any  new  commentary  or  analy- 
sis, such  is  the  hidden  wealth  of  these  four 
biographies,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
any  one  mind,  or  for  any  single  generation, 
to  exhaust  their  fulness,  and,  by  drawing  it 
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fiilly  forth,  to  saperded^  the  need  of  future 
oommeDtary.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
four  bioffraphers,  being  contemporaries  of 
our  Lord,  and  addressing  a  contemporaiy 
audience  (while  ignorant  of  the  vexed  con- 
troversies as  to  their  record  that  would  arise 
in  the  future),  would  necessarily  take  much 
for  granted,  would  leave  many  gaps  in  their 
narrative,  unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
which  would  give  room  for  future  study  and 
reverent  conjecture.  They  present  us,  it  is 
true,  with  more  than  a  d^eleton  record,  yet 
they  leave  much  for  the  tact  of  a  wise  inter- 
preter in  collecting  the  fragments  of  their 
narrative,  .aud  illustrating  their  significance 
as  a  whole.  The  task  of  those  who  attempt 
this  work  anew  is  thus  to  transplant  Uiem- 
selves  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  re*state, 
in  the  light  of  their  own  time,  the  distinctive 
features  of  that  ^^  life  which  is  the  light  of 
men."  The  very  multiplication  of  these 
*'  lives  of  our  Lord  "  has  become  an  indirect 
testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Original. 
Successive  historians  exhaust  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  man,  and  future  recensions  of  it 
become  tedious,  repetitive,  and  bald.  For 
example,  if  we  compare  the  two  biographic 
sketches  of  the  greatest  Greek  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Socrates  of  Plato  and  of  the  Mem- 
orabilia, with  the  manifold  attempts  to  write 
the  Life  of  Christ,  the  contrast  is  arresting. 
Strauss  has  indeed  assert^  that  the  picture 
of  Socrates  is  the  clearer  of  the  two ;  and 
that  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  and  Plato 
with  Matthew  and  John  is  unfavourable  to 
the  latter.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  surpris- 
ing from  one  who  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
i^rm,  that  however  consistent  the  testimony 
for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  latter  micht 
be,  he.  could  put  no  faith  in  it,  simply  be- 
cause it  bears  witness  to  the  supernatural. 
Bat  this  much  is  self-evident, — that  the 
world  hacj  not  welcomed  so  many  lives  of  So- 
crates as  of  Christ ;  and  biographers  have 
not  attempted  to  write  them,  because,  in  the 
former  case,  they  have  not  found  the  moral 
uniqueness,  the  many-sided  and  mysterious 
grandeur,  which  has  drawn  successive  inter- 
preters to  the  latter.  And  we  afErm  with 
confidence  that  the  issue  of  new  lives  of  our 
Lord  will  never  cease.  Each  future  genera- 
tion will  be  impelled  by  an  inner  neeewUy  to 
travel  backwards  for  itself  along  the  stream 
of  history  to  the  fountain-head,  carrying 
thither  the  burden  of  its  perplexities  for 
solution. 

We  have  a  guaxantee,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  biographers  of  our  Lord 
would  be  more  faithful  to  their  original 
than  the  friends  of  Socrates  were.  Far 
from  attempting  to  idealize  their  Master, 
they   were    from    the    first    incapable    of 


understanding  his  ideal  ffreatoess.     Liide 
as  they  understood  him,  they 'felt  that  they 
weare  in  contaet  with  a  character  &r  above 
themselves.     Their   adoration,  though    im- 
perfect, would  restrain   them  from  putting 
into  the  lips  of  their  Master  what  he  did 
not  really  say,  or  recording  what  he  did  not 
really  do.      Exaggerate  lus  greatness  they 
could  not ;  diminish  it  they  diared  not.    But 
the  fact  that  Plato»  a  philosophic  thinker  ijt 
equal   calibre   and  greater  eomprehenaive- 
ness,  was  the  recorder  <^  the  moral  teat^iinf 
of  his  predecessor  (much  of  which  he  re> 
jected  and  superseded), — instead  of  beinc, 
as  Strauss  asserts,  a  guarantee  of  impartial- 
ity and    historical  veracity,  might  easily 
lead  the  founder  of  the  Academy  into  ex- 
aggeratiotis     to    which    the    fishermen    of 
Galilee  were  not  exposed.    It  was  of  leas 
consequence  to  Plato  and  to  Platonism  that 
the  dialogues  should  exactly  reproduce  the 
oral  teaching  of  Socrates,  than  it  was  to  the 
disciples  (who  had  no  philosophy  but  that  of 
their  Master),  to  draw  a  photographic  por- 
trait of  his  life. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  peculiar  dificnity 
we  encounter  in  ascending  by  the  light  of 
history  to  the  apoetolie  age,  from  the  dim- 
ness oi  some  of  the  interveniDg  links,  from 
the  breaks  in  the  oonti&uity  of  the  stream. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  very  growth  of 
theological  opinions  and  creeds,  the  vener* 
able  edifice  ii  systematic  thought,  and  the 
endlessly  divergent  commentaries  of  churdi- 
men,  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  first  agt 
with  our  own  eyes  as  clearly  as  we  womd 
wish ;  and  if  they  do  not  at  times  confoae 
our  vision,  they  become  at  least  ^'  something 
between  a  hindrance  and  a  help."  But  we 
are  in  reality  much  nearer  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  of  our  Lord  than  we  are  to  the 
two  subsequent  centuries,  and  much  nearer 
(except  in  actual  time)  than  were  the  (s-itieal 
inquirers  of  the  third  and  fburth  centuries. 
We  can  understand  it  better  than  we  unde^ 
stAud  some  of  the  periodd  of  modem  history. 
No  age  can  measure  itself.  It  must  he 
subjected  to  the  sifting  scrutiny  of  the  future 
before  it  becomes  intelligible.  And  though 
we  have  lost  some  of  the  links  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transmission,  the  fact  that  Christian- 
ity, thus  sifted  and  winnowed,  now  gives 
forth  a  clearer  light  as  to  its  origin,  while  it 
holds  its  ground  in  the  forefront  of  modern 
enlightenment,  is  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  divinity  of  its  birth.  Subjected  to  the 
extreme  rigour  of  critical  analysis,  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  surrounded  with  a  new  halo  oi 
glory;  its  significance  is  enhanced  by  the 
strain  it  has  endured,  and  the  assaults  it  has 
resisted.  And  our  remoteness  in  time,  our 
distance   from   the   apostolic  age,    enables 
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Qfi  to  compute  tho  historical  triumpli  of 
Christianity  by  the  silently  increasing  monu- 
ment which  the  Ages  are  building  to  its 
Founder.  Remote  from  the  apostles,  we  do 
not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  time  when 
the  yery  haze  of 'floating  philosophies  and 
yagne  aspirations,  with  the  obscure  origin  of 
the  new  religion,  might  have  hid  its  divinity 
from  us ;  and  while  we  do  not  rest  the  evi- 
dence of  our  faith  upon  a  process  of  critical 
inquiry,  the  fact  that  tho  efforts  of  destruc- 
tiyo  criticism  have  continually  failed  in 
tracing  Christianity  to  a  natural  source,  is 
an  accumulation  of  testimony  the  other 
way,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  likeli- 
hood of  any  future  discovery  adverse  to  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  The  conclusion 
which  we  reach,  independently  of  historical 
criticism,  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  a 
aeries  of  puzzles  which  criticism  itself  is 
yearly  dimtni^hiog. 

,  There  are  other  reasons  which  lead  us  to 
prefer  the  psychological  to  the  critical  study 
of  the  Gospels,  When  the  merely  critical 
instinct  is  predominant,  it  usually  renders 
the  mind  as  unfit  for  weighing  moral  evi- 
dence wisely,  as  the  exclusively  mathematical 
intellect  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  probable 
evidence.  It  sometimes  checks  the  more 
sacred  instinct  of  worship,  and,  sharpening 
one  Acuity,  it  blunts  another.  It  may  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  duly  appreciating  some  of 
the  grander  facts  of  history,  of  which  the 
causes  are  hid,  because  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  mystic  region  of  personality. 
It  may  diminish  reverence  for  what  is  ob- 
scure only  because  it  is  deep  and  fathomless, 
and  may  conceal  the  latent  glory  of  those 
phenomena  of  human  history  which  point  up- 
wards to  the  supernatural.  The  best  anti- 
dote to  this  one- sided ness  will  be  found  in 
a  devout  study  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord^s 
life  on  earth,  in  their  sequences  and  harmo- 
nies, in  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  in  their  origin, 
import,  and  final  purpose.  In  these  facts, 
theologians  of  the  most  opposite  tendency, 
and  who  have  reached  very  opposite  con- 
clusions as  to  detail,  will  find  their  com- 
mon meeting-ground  and  rallying-point. 
The  theory  or  doctrine  of  inspiration  which 
they  may  chance  to  hold  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  their  treatment  of  the  facts 
which  the  inspired  documents  authenticate. 
And  the  theology  that  is  by  each  successive 
system-builder  derived  from  a  fresh,  patient, 
and  earnest  study  of  these  facts,  will  be  at 
once  larger  and  deeper,  more  exact  and 
more  profound,  than  any  that  tradition  can 
transmit  or  criticism  construct.  Theology 
becomes  a  series  of  wise  inferences  from  the 
words  and  acts,  from  the  scope  and  tendency, 


of  our  Lord'^s  life ;  not  a  mere  articulated 
skeleton  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
texts,  but  a  living  body  of  interdependent 
truths, — ^in  a  wora,  the  interpretation  of  fact. 
But  to  accomplish  this  many  things  are 
needed :  the  patient  skill  of  an  interpreter, 
"  one  among  a  thousand,"  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  divinest  elements  in  human  life, — 
the  far  glance  of  the  religious  seer, — free- 
dom from  bias  and  preconception  of  what  the 
life  ought  to  be,  or  to  accomplish, — humility 
wedded  to  insight, — intellectual  integrity  in 
alliance  with  the  docile  spirit  that  has 
learned  its  own  ignorance, — and,  wo  must 
add,  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  need. of 
light,  as  well  as  a  readiness  to  welcome  the 
supernatural  ray, 

A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  efforts  to 
write  a  harmonious  narrative  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord  may  suffice  to  bring  out  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  between  thebi 
and  this  latest  British  work.  We  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few,  excluding  the 
commentaries  and  dissertations,  however  ex- 
cellent. The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is 
very  fully  given  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
Ease's  Life  of  Jesm. 

In  patristic  times  theologians  merely 
sought  to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  sacred 
biography  in  a  harmonious  order.  Criticism 
was  then  unknown.  The  medisBval  Church- 
commentary  was  tedious  and  fantastic,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  catenas  from  the  Fathers ; 
while  the  tendency  to  write  legendary  lives 
of  the  saints  led  some  to  add  apocryphal 
stories  to  the  narrative  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Not  even  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  theological  mind  turned  with  any 
freedom  to 'the  human  side  of  our  Lord's 
life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a 
psychological  explanation  and  study  of  it  is 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  all  the  Christian 
centuries  till  we  come  down  to  the  last  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  our  English 
bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  however  excellent 
in  design  and  felicitous  here  and  there  in 
detail,  is  circumlocutory,  diffuse,  full. of  ir- 
relevancies,  and  burdened  with  superfluous 
learning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
reader  of  that  treatise  ever  reached  a  more 
enlarged  and.  luminous  view  of  our  Lord's 
life  as  a  whole  by  means  of  it.  It  is  only 
just,  however,  to  remember  that  the  great 
English  prelate  speaks  most  humbly  of  his 
work,  as  but  **  an  instrument  and  auxiliary 
to  devotion."  He  was  **  weary,"  he  tells  us, 
''  and  toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down  the 
sea  of  controversial  questions,"  and  there* 
fore  turned  to  that  '*  which  is  wholly  prac- 
tical, and  which  makes  us  wiser,  because  it 
makes  us  better." 
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Shortly  after  the  middle  of  last  century. 
J.  J.  Hcsa  of  Zurich  published  an  admi- 
rable biographic  sketch,  in  which  we  recog- 
nbe  two  noteworthy  features.  The  value  of 
the  miraculous  element  in  the  Oospel  his- 
tories be  considers  as  entirely  subservient  to 
the  moral  results  to  be  attained.  As  a  mere 
display  of  power,  apart  from  these  results,  it 
could  have  no  inherent  value.  Hess  was 
also  one  of  the  first  to  signalize  the  ideal 
he>uty  of  our  Lord^s  life,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion it  affords  to  the  purest  sesthetic  sense, 
as  one  evidence  of  its  origin.  He  was  a 
careful,  reverent  compiler,  and  whenever  a 
miracle  con  be  explained  as  an  acceleration 
of  natural  phenomena  he  abstains  from  sup- 
posing any  other  agency  at  work  in  the 
process. 

In  1796,  Herder  published  a  treatise  on 
the  synoptics,  and  a  sequel  in  the  following 
year  on  the  narrative  of  St.  John.  He  con- 
centrated his  attention  almost  exclusively 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
divine  life,  and  their  influence  on  humanity, 
striving  also  to  harmoniz>3  the  different  re- 
cords. The  miraculous  element  he  thought 
of  little  moment,  incapable  either  of  proof 
or  of  disproof  by  a  later  age.  AH  the  mira- 
cles that  could  (in  his  estimation)  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  exor- 
cism of  evil  spirits,  the  transfiguration,  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  baptism,  etc., 
he  thus  accounted  for ;  others,  such  as  the 
cure  of  the  sick,  the  transformation  of  water 
into  wine,  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
he  explained  as  symbolical  of  the  spiritual 
truth  of  Christ's  influence  over  the  lives  of 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Herder's 
exact  position  in  reference  to  this  second 
class  of  miracles.  Possibly  it  was  not  clear 
to  bis  own  mind.  He  seems  to  admit  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection,  yet  he  attaches 
little  value  to  its  outward  form.  The  spiri- 
tual and  continuous  miracle  of  moral  resur- 
rection which  it  symbolized  is  to  him  the 
main  point  in  the  narrative.  Nevertheless 
he  firmly  maintained  the  divinity  of  the  life 
of  Christ. 

Paulus,  in  his  Gospel  Commentary  and 
subsequent  Life  of  JeatiSy  further  develops 
the  view  of  Herder,  carrying  it  however  to 
a  one-sided  extreme.  A  disciple  of  Spinoza 
and  of  Kant,  he  rejected  entirely  the  idea 
of  the  miraculous  as  supernatural.  He 
seems  to  regard  it  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
original  record  of  the  text,  appended  by  un- 
wise interpreters.  The  evangelists  he  thinks 
make  no  assertion  of  supernatural  power  at- 
tending the  works  of  Jesus;  they  rather 
hint  that  he  employed  natural  means  to 
effect  his  ends.  He  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
plain away  the  reality  of  remarkable  works 


(such  as  cures  of  the  sick,  etc.),  bat  only  to 
put  these  on  an  intelligible  basis.  For  this 
purpose  he  endeavours  to  divest  the  recorded 
miracles  of  a  certain  clothing  of  opinion 
which  he  imagines  to  have  been  wrapped 
around  them — subsetiuent  accretions  to  the 
original  fact — ^forgetting  that  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  evangelists  these  details  are  the 
very  substance  of  the  story. 

He  was  followed  by  Schleiermacher,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  intellects  and  one  of  the 
noblest  men   that  Germany  has  produced. 
He  held  fast  by  the  divine  element  in  the  life, 
but  denied  the  violation  of  natural  law  in 
the  miracles;  and  to  account  for  these  he 
stretched  the  idea  of  the  natural  to  its 
widest  limits.    He  endeavoured  to  account 
for  Christ's  foresight  by  supposing  an  organi- 
zation marvellously  susceptible.     The  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  he  explains  by  the  simple 
forth-putting  of  unique  power  upon  the  minds 
of  the  diseased,  which  in  turn  reacted  on 
their  organism.     Miracles  were  wrought  by 
the  supernatural  might  of  one  who  was  above 
nature,    but    that  power  effected    its  end 
through  natural  agency.   ,  However  we  maj 
dissent  from  his  explanations  of  the  miracu- 
lous, we  cannot  forget  the  reverence  and  faith 
of  Schleiermacher.       He  has  contributed 
perhaps  more  powerfully   than  any  single 
mind  in  modern  times  to  direct  the  current 
of  theology  to  the  person  of  Christy  and  to 
the  ethical  significance  of  his  work.     His  in- 
fluence is  everywhere  traceable  in  subsequent 
theological  literature. 

In  the  year  1829,  Hase  offered  an  import- 
ant contribution  to  German  theology  in  bis 
Manual,  Following  Schleiermacher  in  his 
rational  explanation  of  the  miraculous,  as 
far  as  that  is  possible,  and  attributing  oor 
Lord's  works  of  healing  to  the  power  of  the 
will  over  the  body,  the  raising  of  the  dead 
to  the  restoration  of  suspended  animation,  he 
nevertheless  held  that  all  these  works  were 
strictly  miraculous,  "  the  clear  dominion  of 
spirit  over  nature;  no  interruption  of  Na- 
ture's laws,  but  only  a  restoration  of  her 
pristine  harmony  and  order."  Unknown 
powers,  possessed  alone  by  Jesus,  accelerated 
natural  processes;  this  sinless  perfection 
giving  him  an  unique  control  over  the  mate- 
rial,— a  power  of  which  sin  had  bereft  the 
race.  "  In  every  matter  of  fact,"  he  says, 
"  which  has  been  handed  down  as  a  miracle, 
it  belongs  to  science  to  search  for  its  natural 
causes ;  when  these  cannot  be  shown  witk 
historic  truth  and  certainty,  then  the  miracle 
indicates  either  the  limits  of  our  natural 
powers  and  natural  knowledge,  or  else  those 
of  the  age  in  which  the  miracle  is  recorded.'* 
He  thus  defines  the  fundamental  thought  of 
I  his  book,  *'  that  a  divine  principle  revealed 
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itself  io  JesQs,  bat  in  a  purely  human  form.'' 
The  reports  of  our  Lord's  words  and  acts, 
however,  he  thinks  may  contain  minor  inac- 
curacies, due  to  the  imperfect  narration,  and 
the  blending  of  their  own  opinions  by  the 
historians.  Hase,  even  more  than  Neander, 
represents  the  via  media  in  German  theology, 
midway  between  a  frigid  naturalism  and  a 
blind  uncritical  supranaturalism.. 

Six  years  later,  in  1835,  Strauss  issued  his 
famous  Life  of  Jesue^  intended  only  for  the 
learned ;  and,  after  twenty-nine  years,  he  has 
followed  it  by  a  New  Life  of  Jeans,  designed 
for  the  populace.  The  aim  of  the  former 
treatise,  as  defined  in  the  later,  was  to  show 
that  "  all  attempts  to  conceal  or  explain 
away  the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  details 
were  vain,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
not  to  be  claimed  as  strictly  historical." 
The  miraculous  element  was  to  be  rejected 
a  priori,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  **  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies"  could  be 
freely  pointed  out  But  how  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel  image  of  Jesus  was 
the  special  puzzle  which  Strauss  set  himself 
to  solve.  His  solution  is  well  known  as  *'  the 
mythical  theory."  He  admitted  an  original 
substratum  of  fact  in  the  narratives,  but 
round  that  nucleus  of  fact  an  imaginary  se- 
ries of  myths  had  gathered,  aud  the  function 
of  the  historian  was  to  separate  or  disinte- 
grate the  two.  The  original  fact  might  be 
somewhat  as  follows  : — ^There  existed  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  a  special  messianic 
hope  in  Palestine.  A  remarkable  Jew  appear- 
ed, and  conceived  the  idea  of  morally  revolu- 
tionizing his  age,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  hope  that  God  was  about  to  inter- 
pose in  behalf  of  the  nation  in  some  signal 
manner.  His  early  popularity  led  some  of 
his  followers  enthusiastically  to  call  him  the 
Messiah.  He  received  the  homage  reluc- 
tantly at  first,  but  afterwards  willingly. 
Coming  into  collision  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  party,  he,  without  difficulty,  foresaw 
his  own  death,  past  instances  of  the  prophet's 
ficite  perhaps  suggesting  it.  After  his  death, 
his  disciples,  mourning  his  lot,  began  most 
naturally  to  idealize  their  departed  master. 
They  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment words  which  they  twisted  into  messianic 
predictions  of  what  had  actually  happened. 
They  believed  that  their  late  teacher  was  not 
really  dead ;  and  by  their  excited  imagina- 
tions spectral  visions  of  his  presence  were 
easily  mistaken  for  the  reality.  They  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  delusion  of  his  continued 
existence,  to  magnify  the  events  of  his  pre- 
yious  life,  freely  to  idealize  them,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  him  the  highest  conceivable  great- 
ness. Thus  Strauss  finds  in  the  four  Gospels, 
instead  of  the  history  of  the  real  Christ,  a 


later  idealized  conception  of  him,  "a  legend- 
ary deposit  of  contemporaneous  messianic 
ideas,  the  latter,  perhaps,  partially  modified 
by  his  peculiar  individuality,  his  teaching, 
and  his  fate." 

The  fundamental  assumption  which  runs 
through  Strauss's  work  is  the  impossibility 
of  any  history  of  a  being  other  than  one 
"  entirely  and  clearly  human.  A  personage 
half  human  and  half  divine  may  figure  m 
poetry,  but  never  in  fact."  Miracles  are 
absolutely  and  inherently  impossible.  Mi- 
racle he  repeatedly  defines  as  "  that  hete- 
rogeneous element  in  life  that  resists  all  his- 
torical treatment."  He  refuses  to  believe 
in  its  real  occurrence  on  any  conceivable 
evidence  whatever.  To  hear  testimony  from 
an  eye-witness  "  would  do  no  good ;  we 
should  tell  him  downright  that  he  was  tri 
fling,  that  he  must  have  dreamt  it,  if  we 
did  not  lose  our  opinion  of  his  honesty,  and 
accuse  him  of  absolute  falsehood."  As  to 
the  evangelical  miracles,  "  not  one  has  been 
recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  those  who  were  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  try  their  tradition  by  a 
critical  test."  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
apply  the  same  principle  of  explanation  to 
the  Gospel  miracles  which  had  been  applied 
so  successfully  by  Weloker  and  others  to  ex- 
plain the  growth  of  Greek  legends  and  Ori- 
ental fables.  They  were  a  series  of  later 
myths,  which  the  reverence  of  an  after  age 
had  created,  and  by  which  it  had  surrounded 
a  remarkable  man  with  a  halo  of  posthumous 
glory !  And  these  liiyths  had  been,  by  the 
same  process,  historically  displaced,  and 
thrust,  like  a  fault  in  geologic  strata,  back- 
wards in  time.  The  Christian  myths  were 
''  not,  in  their  original  form,  the  conscious 
and  intentional  invention  of  an  individual, 
but  a  production  of  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  a  people  or  religious  circle."  The 
term  "  myth  "  Strauss  would  limit  "  exclu- 
sively to  those  original  unconscious  forma- 
tions which  arose  as  by  necessity." 

But  gradually  other  stories  palpably  un- 
real were  invented.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  in  particular,  he  has  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  we  meet  with  much 
that  is  conscious  and  deliberate  invention, — 
mere  fraud,  in  short.  In  his  later  work, 
Strauss  acknowledges  that,  ''  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  Baur's  hints,  he  allows  more 
room  than  before  to  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
scious and  intentional  fiction."  Retaining 
only  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  former 
work,  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  considera- 
tion is  to  decide  what  the  gospel  history  is 
not  The  negation  consists  m  this,  '^  that  in 
the  person  and  acts  of  Jesus  no  super- 
naturalism  shall  be  suffered  to  remain :  for 
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DO  single  Gospel,  nor  all  the  Gospels,  can 
make  us  debase  our  reason  to  the  point  of 
believing  miracles."  The  affirmative  counter- 
part to  this  negation  is  twofold — lat^  The  de- 
termination ofthe  real  history  of  Jesos;  and, 
2dfy,  The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  unhistorical  parts  of  the  narrative  arose. 
We  need  not  follow  Strauss  minutely  in  a 
counter-analysis  of  his  "  peculiar  apparatus 
for  causing  miracles  to  evaporate  in  myths.'' 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  show  how  ho 
has  failed  as  a  historical  student  of  the  era 
which  witnessed  the  rise  of  Christianity.  A 
deeper  analysis  of  the  state  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  advent  will  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  the  growth  of  a  series  of 
myths  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  very 
chaos  of  that  time,  the  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  sects,  the  perplexed  state 
of  political  relationships,  the  variety  of 
forces  at  work  in  society,  the  absence  of 
simple  spontaneous  movements  and  social 
impulses — in  short,  the  general  alertness 
and  multitudinousness  of  the  time — was  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  such  a  series  of  legends 
as  those  which  Strauss  has  indicated.  The 
age  of  the  apostles  was  more  critical  and 
reflective  than  spontaneous  and  impulsive. 
There  was  doubt  and  hesitation,  as  well  as 
expectancy,  in  the  general  mind.  En- 
thusiastic idolatry  of  men  was  rare,  hero- 
worship  almost  unknown.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  infancy  of  a  nation  that  the  mythical 
instinct  has  any  range  or  field  of  operation 
— only  in  the  twilight  of  national  culture 
that  fiction  is  mistaken  for  fact ;  while  it  is 
to  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature  (as 
in  the  polytheistic  tendency)  rather  than 
to  the  deification  of  a  man  that  the  mythical 
instinct  turns.  But  long  prior  to  the  advent^ 
the  Jewish  mind  had  reached  a  high-water 
mark  of  intellectual  vigour.  Palestine  had 
been  divided  for  generations  into  opposite 
philosophical  schools,  led  by  astute  and 
learned  rabbis:  and  during  the  lifetime 
of  our  Lord  a  hot  controversy  raged  between 
the  pure  theism  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
materialism  of  a  sect  which  boldly  denied 
the  supernatural.  If  the  existence  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  our  Lord's  fre- 
quent collisions  with  its  leaders,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  easy  to  see  how  eagerly  they 
would  have  seized  upon  any  alleged  miracles 
that  could  be  denied,  and  exposed  them. 
This  sect  continued  to  flourish,  and  was 
variously  modified,  after  the  founding  of 
the  apostolic  churches.  If,  then,  some  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  the  church-leaders  con- 
sisted in  the  elaboration  of  mythical  in- 
cidents, it  is  inconceivable  that  the  history 
of  the  first  century  should  not  have  preserved 
some  record  of  the  collision  of  the  disciples 


with  the  rationalistic  sects  of  Palestine. 
The  recorded  '*  acts  of  the  apostles "  make 
it  clear  that  no  such  collision  took  place; 
and  the  apostolic  epistles  give  no  hint  of 
controversies  within  the  churches,  or  around 
them,  as  to  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
miracles, — which  may  be  deemed  a  pro<^ 
that  no  such  controversies  existed, — ^while 
the  historical  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  apostles,  excluding 
on  the  threshold  the  supposition  of  consciom 
fraud,  equally  forbids  the  idea  of  credulity, 
and  acquiescence  in  imposture.  Further, 
the  imagination  ofthe  apostles  could  scarcely 
have  created  the  facts,  when  one  of  these 
which  they  record  is  their  own  incompetence 
to  comprehend  their  Master's  character,  and 
the  wonderfully  delicate,  but  far-piereing 
rebukes  they  received  for  their  repeated 
obtuseness  of  soul :  truly  a- highly  elaborate 
myth  for  a  company  of  fishermen  to  concoct ! 
In  the  Gospel  narratives  we  are  indeed  ib 
wonder-land ;  but  it  would  be  the  ne  plu$ 
ultra  of  marvels  to  imagine  the  disciples 
to  have  invented  this  fact,  implying  a 
dexterous  artificial  fraud  and  a  wboUj 
modern  ingenuity  the  better  to  secure  their 
credit.  Besides  recording  without  scruple 
these  facts  against  themselves,  some  of  them 
shortly  afterwards  sealed  their  testimony  by 
their  death.  Men  do  not  willingly  die  for 
the  honour  of  legends.  They  must  there- 
fore have  believed  them  to  be  facts;  and 
if  they  could  not  easily  be  impostors,  they 
must  either  have  been  true  witness-bearers 
or  the  dupes  of  fallacious  evidence.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  those  documents  received 
as  authentic  by  almost  all  critics, — the 
epistles  of  St  Paul  to  Rome  and  Corinth, 
and  his  first  epistle  to  Thessalonica.  These 
letters  are  based  upon  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life.  They  imply  that  they  were  recent 
and  well  known ;  and  we  ask  if  a  legend 
could  grow  in  twenty  years  into  such  di- 
mensions ?  Could  a  series  of  elaborate  and 
unparalleled  myths  spring  suddenly  into  life, 
and  sway  a  whole  community,  within  the 
space  of  two  decades,  especially  when  we 
remember  how  slowly  great  movements 
grew  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  swift 
current  of  our  modem  times  ? 

Still  further,  while  the  creation  of  myths 
is  thus  negatived  by  the  character  of  the  first 
Christian  age,  the  unopposed  reception  of 
fabulous  stories  in  me  second  or  third 
age,  in  reference  to  an  event  so  momentous, 
is  equally  inconceivable.  There  were  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  contemporary  Jews 
who  could  have  silenced  the  testimony  of  a 
few  apostles,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  con- 
tradict or  to  expose  it;  while  there  were 
many  cultivated  Greek  and  Roman  minds, 
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not  predisposed  in  favour  of  Jewish  tradition 
or  Oriental  legend  generally,  who,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  gave  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Christian  faith.  The  eon- 
quest  of  their  minds  by  a  series  of  Hebrew 
myths  is  a  fact  which  Strauss  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain.  Nor  does  he  inform  us 
how,  if  this  be  the  natural  genesis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  has  arisen  but  once,  in  one 
a^e,  and  amongst  one  people.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  myths  should  have  proceeded 
equally  from  several  centres,  and  thus  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Christian  faith  is  unex- 

Elainod  by  the  mythical  theory.  Strauss 
as  told  us  that  he  will  admit  the  unique- 
ness of  Jesus  only  "  when  other  instances  of 
the  same  unique  perfection  shall  be  clearly 
proved  from  history ;  " — an  utterly  unwar- 
rantable dictum.  But  we  may  validly  reply 
that  we  will  believe  in  the  poBsibility  of  a 
mythic  origin  of  the  Gospel  narratives  when 
other  instances  of  the  same  unique  perfection 
shall  have  been  proved  to  spring  from  legend, 
or  even  if  we  could  discover  one  parallel  in- 
stance of  such  a  growth  from  such  a  nucleus. 
In  the  positive  part  of  his  work,  Strauss 
endeavours,  as  he  had  done  in  his  earlier 
treatise,  "  to  point  out  what  might  have 
formed  the  historical  kernel.''  By  the  most 
reckless  and  haphazard  guesses  he  tries  to 
remove  the  first  deposits  of  the  unhistorical, 
and  to  show  how  layer  after  layer  may  have 
risen  above  each  other.  But  we  are  left  in 
the  end  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  an  im- 
aginary StrauRsian  Christ.  The  contrast 
between  such  individual  conjecture  and  the 
ascertained  results  of  modern  science  (with 
which  it  invites  comparison)  is  even  start- 
ling. Giiesses  are  not  tolerated  in  the  sci- 
entific world,  though  a  modest  conjectural 
hypothesis  may  lead  the  way  to  the  dis- 
covery of  unknown  laws.  But  while  the 
temple  of  science  is  slowly  reared  by  pupils 
who  build  humbly  on  foundations  laid  by 
their  teachers,  literary  critics  do  not  scruple 
to  begin  their  labours  by  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 

The  admirable  work  of  Neander  on  the 
life  of  Christ  was  mainly  a  reply  to  Strauss. 
But  its  controversial  portion  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  its  positive  contribution  to  a  true  es- 
timate of  the  life.  It  is  so  well  known  that 
it  need  scarcely  be  referred  to ;  and  amongst 
all  subsequent  *'  Lives"  it  still  holds  a  place 
of  honour.  Defective  on  many  points,  and 
unmethodical  in  others,  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  the  book,  its  large  suggestiveness  and  rich 
detail,  are  unrivalled ;  while  its  innate  truth- 
fulness has  called  forth  a  tribute  even  from 
Strauss.  Neander  explains  miraoles  by  re^ 
ferring  them  to  ^*  laws  of  Nature  as  yet  un- 
discovered,." a  fertile  hint,  which  has  been 


largely  developed  since,  but  which  may  be 
delusive  if  the  new  processes  are  put  in  the 
same  cat(^ory  of  "  law"  with  the  old. 

Battr,Weisse,  Ewald,  Olshausen,  Tholuck| 
Earless,  Lan£e,  Stier,  and  Ebrard,  amongst 
German  theobgians,  have  since  treated  the 
life  of  Jesus  with  varying  talent  and  suecess. 
Ewald,  is  learned,  profound,  intense;  Lange, 
rich  in  devotion,  felicitous  in  fancies,  but 
attenuated  in  his  moral  insight,  is  occasion- 
ally so  fantastic  that  some  of  his  thoughts 
depend  for  their  beauty  on  the  mere  form  of 
the  words.  There  is  a  ffood  deal  of  the  mi- 
rage in  his  work.  Stier  is  rich  in  ezegetieal 
suggestion,  more  imaginative  than  discrimi- 
native, prolix  at  times,  and,  thou^  with  oc* 
casional  narrowness,  has  written  an  earnest 
and  loving  treatise  on  our  Lord's  life  and 
works.  Ebrard's  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
densed and  learned  treatises  on  the  subject. 
He  considers  the  Gospel  history  first  accord- 
ing to  its  form,  and  next  according  to  its 
contents,  his  primary  aim  not  being  polemi- 
cal, and  being  convinced  that  the  statement 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  is  the  best  way  to  reply  to  objections. 
His  tone  is  occasionally  imperious  and  prag- 
matical, and  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of 
vanity  in  his  work ;  all  others  having,  in  his 
opinion,  failed  to  do  that  which  he  has*  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

The  work  of  M.  Kenan,  which  startled 
Europe  in  1863,  is  a  well-known  book. 
Within  a  year  it  is  said  to  have  called  forth 
a  hundred  replies.  It  b  the  natural  sequel 
in  the  province  of  French  religious  criticism 
to  the  dominant  Philosophie  Ftaitm.  In  the 
years  18(>0-61  M.  Benan  had  charge  of  the 
French  scientific  mission  to  Phoenicia;  and 
he  tells  us  that,  while  traversing  the  country 
in  all  directions,  ^'  the  history  which  at  a 
distance  seemed  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  an  • 
ideal  world,  took  a  form,  a  sc^idity,  which 
astonished  me.  The  striking  agreement  of 
the  New  Testament  text  with  the  places,  the 
marvelous  harmony  of  the  Gt^spel  ideal  with 
the  country  which  served  it  as  a  framework, 
were  like  a  revelation.  I  had  before  me  a 
fifth  Gespely  torn,  but  still  legible."  But  as 
his  philosophy  abjured  the  supernatural,  he 
had  to  construct  a  new  life  of  Jesus  by  elimi- 
nating the  miraculous  element;  and,  ^ven 
the  problem,  how  to  find  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  redu- 
cing its  alleged  marvels  within  the  limits  of 
natural  causation,  or  denying  the  more  un- 
manageable ones  as  fictions,  the  ingenuity  of 
M.  fienan  is  great^  though  tainted  by  reck- 
lessness, and  the  ''easy"  morality  which 
winks  at  minor  faults.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  a  system  which  starts  by  denying 
the  personality  of  God  cannot  end  by  ad* 
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mitting  tbe  divine  personality  of  Jesus.  It 
is  a  slight  concession,  that  M.  Renan  admits 
tbe  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Oospel, 
against  the  school  of  Tdbingen.  This  Gos- 
pel, no  less  than  the  others,  he  must  criti- 
cally test,  by  a  process  of  excision;  and  no 
single  discourse  can  be  received  as  authentic, 
because  there  were  '^no  stenographers  pres- 
ent to  fix  those  fleeting  words."  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  while  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  stupendous  task  of  reconstructing  the 
history,  he  is  not  contented  with  suggesting 
a  few  fact«  as  a  possible  nucleus,  but  he 
freely  enlarges  on  its  probable  details.  He 
has  assigned  himself  a  task  almost  riyalliDg 
the  labour  of  Cuvier,  who,  from  the  frag- 
ment of  a  fossil  bone,  reproduced  an  ancient 
skeleton ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  him  one  of 
the  simplest  processes  in  the  world,  requi- 
ring only  modern  enlightenment  and  the 
studied  rejection  of  the  miraculous!  The 
result  and  the  process  together  are  utterly 
unscientific.  He  rejects  and  accepts  *at 
pleasure  events  which  have  the  same  histo- 
rical vouchers,  and  for  the  mutilation  of 
which  he  supplies  us  with  no  other  crucial 
test  than  his  own  critical  fancy.  One  fact 
is  taken,  and  another  is  left.  This  event  is 
true,  but  that  is  interpolated,  and  this  is  a 
forgery.  No  law  of  selection  is  stated  ex- 
cept the  a  priori  dictum  that  all  the  super- 
natural is  legendary.* 

Strauss  and  Renan  have  both  said  that 
the  miraculous  is  "  that  resisting  element 
which  defies  historical  treatment.''  hut  to 
give  the  investigator  license  to  select, 
abridge,  or  erase  at  will,  from  a  series  of 
documents  which  come  down  to  us  with  the 
identical  witness  of  past  testimony,  is  to 
transform  history  into  legend,  and  criticism 
into  romance ;  and  the  "  fifth  Gospel "  which 
M.  Renan  "  saw,"  and  has  striven  to  relate, 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  apocrypha.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  tell  a  historian  in  search  of 
reality  that  ^'  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  is  strictly  authentic,"  and  yet  that 
they  '*  are  truer  than  the  naked  truth,  be- 
eauae  they  are  truth  idealized ;  "  while  the 
chemical  test  which  will  dissolve  the  spuri- 


*  He  has  indeed  told  us  of  "an  excellent  touch- 
tone  "  to  be  fouud  id  "  a  kind  of  splendour,  at  once 
mild  and  terrible,  a  divine  strength  which  eropba- 
xlzes  tbe  authentic  worda,  and  detaches  them  from 
their  apocryphal  context.  The  real  words  of  Jesus 
betray  themselves  spontaneously''  (p.  21,  £ng. 
Trans.)  A  more  unscientific  dictum  could  scarcely 
be  devised.  We  may  well  ask  whether,  if  a  whole 
synod  of  critics  were  assembled,  and  urged  to  apply 
this  touchstone  independently,  two  of  them  would 
agree  in  their  "  detachments ''  of  the  text,  or  the 
reconstruction  of  its  fragments — either  in  their 
analysis  or  their  synthesis?  A  scientific  touchstone 
shotild  be  precise,  and  not  arbitrary  or  confusing. 


ous  compound,  and  precipitate  the  pure 
truth,  is  the  mere  idealistic  fancy  of  a  learned 
and  ingenious  dilettante. 

The  chief  source  to  which,  according  to 
Renan,  we  are  to  trace  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Jesus,  was  the  influence  of  Nature, 
and  the  delightful  climate  of  Galilee.  The 
poetic  aspiration  after  a  brighter  national 
future,  nursed  amid  the  valleys  of  the  north, 
and  beside  the  waters  of  its  lake,  imparted 
a  soft  and  delicate  tone  to  the  earlier  yean. 
That  delicious  pastoral  country  inspired  our 
Lord  with  his  first  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Kenan  asserts  that  all  the  earlier 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  mild  and  gentle,  in 
conformity  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  reared, — quietly  igno- 
ring a  dozen  facts  to  the  contrary !  From 
the  **  delicious  idyll "  of  the  earlier  years, 
we  pass  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the 
period  of  action,  when  Jesus  "  most  unwil- 
lingly became  a  thaumaturgist,"  and  Uie  . 
gentle  rabbi  glided  into  ^'  the  charlatan  inth 
a  high  purpose.'^  The  hiatus  between  these 
two  periods  M.  Kenan  has  not  filled  up, 
even  on  his  own  theory.  He  contents  him- 
self with  dogmatically  assuming  tbe  cbaoge, 
as  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  a  drama. 
Though  Jesus  commanded  his  followers, 
"  Let  your  Yea  be  yea,  and  your  Nay,  nay,'* 
and  asserted  that  he  came  himself  to  '^  fulfil 
the  law,"  M.  Kenan  can  affirm  that  he 
quietly  made  a  compromise  with  truth, 
finessed  with  his  contemporaries,  and  winked 
at  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  the  populace, 
who  ascribed  unreal  miracles  to  his  power. 
"His  greatest  miracle,"  says  he,  in  a  dek- 
sive  epigram, — **  his  greatest  miracle  woald 
have  been  his  refusal  to  perform  any."  Yet 
they  were  "  disagreeable  to  him,"  "  imposed 
upon  him."  Some  he  only  "  thought  he  per- 
formed." Some  were  natural  cures  idealised 
by  the  populace,  in  their  hunger  for  marvels ; 
for  example,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  person 
cast  out  many  devils  I  All  the  while  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  processes  of  Nature,  and 
in  a  state  of  exquisite  "  poetic  ignorance " 
of  her  laws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  Renan 
through   the   legendary  details   of  his  own 
work  uf  fiction.     Its  caricature   of  the   ori- 
ginal, its  travesty  of  Christ's  doctrine,   its 
outrageous  assumptions  and  utterly  reckless 
manipulations  of  the  story,  its  errors  against 
art,   have    been   admirably   dealt   with  by 
M.  Pressens6 ;  and  the  rose-water  adulation  of 
the  exquisite  prophet  of  Galilee  has  been  well 
described  by   another  as  "  a   betrayal  of  the 
Lord,  but  not  without  the  kiss." 

Immediately  on   the   appearance   of  the 
Vie  de  Jist^s,  M.  Pressense    wrote  a   short 
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pamphlet  in  reply,  entitled  The  Critical 
School  and  Jestti  Christ.  Few  fragments  of 
oontroversial  literature  are  saperior  to  this 
small  book.  He  has  since  then  compiled  a 
larger  treatise,  entitled  Jesus  Christy  his 
Woi'ksj  Life,  and  Times,  which  covers  the 
whole  field  discassed  by  Strauss  and  Kenan. 
He  briefly  announces  his  aim  to  be  to  "  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  misconceptions  by  which 
the  Qod-man  is  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  my 
contemporaries."  In  an  orderly  manner, 
dealing  first  with  those  questions  of  philo- 
sophy and  history  '*  which  hold  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject,''  he  vindicates  the 
superoatural  on  speculative  grounds,  and 
seeks  to  prove  the  originality  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  comparing  it  with  the  decaying 
religions  of  the  East,  and  those  Oriental 
and  Western  philosophies  amidst  which  it 
came  as  a  new  birth.  Pressens^  has  ably 
shown  that  Christianity  was  not  '^  a  pro- 
duct of  the  various  elements  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  confluence  of  its  streams,"  though 
the  resemblances  between  them  prove  that 
the  new  religion  was  ^'  made  for  humanity, 
to  answer  its  inmost  needs. "  He  has 
brought  varied  learning  to  the  more  delicate 
task  of  literary  criticism,  to  which  he  next 
advances,  dealing  with  the  documents  in  which 
the  records  of  Christianity  have  come  down 
to  us,  to  establish  their  place  and  value  *,  and 
he  concludes  by  unfolding  the  actual  life  of 
our  Lord  in  its  chronological  sequences. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  treatise  we  find  a 
marked  similarity  of  aim  to  Dr.  Hunna's 
work.  In  Pressens^  we  find  the  French 
faculty  of  clear  comprehensiveness.  He 
traverses  a  wide  area,  and  condenses  the 
results  of  his  survey  in  a  few  weighty  para- 
graphs. His  sentences  shine  like  cut  crystal ; 
but  they  lack  the  calmer  depth  of  G-erman 
thought,  and  the  warm  glow  of  reverent 
enthusiasm,  which  pervades  the  Scotch  di- 
vine. Clear,  subtle,  and  eager,  he  has  the 
characteristic  fire  of  the  best  French  writers 
on  morals;  but  the  meditative  depth  and 
the  poetic  sight  of  the  British  mind  is  on 
the  whole  more  valuable  in  one  who  would 
attempt  the  great  task  of  writing  the  Life  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 

But  the  leading  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Hannahs  work  will  be  more  fully  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  recent  efforts  in  our  own 
literature.  We  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Young's 
Christ  of  History,  a  volume  of  pre-eminent 
power.  It  stands  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  to  Ullmann's  treatise  on  the  Sirh 
lessnessof  Jesus,  as  these  volumes  of  Dr. 
Hanna  to  such  a  work  as  the  Life  by  Lange. 
It  is  full  of  genuine  English  sense  and  saga- 
cious philosophy,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  high 
tone  of  reverence.     UUmann  may  deal  in  a 


more  philosophical  manner  with  his  special 
department  of  evidence,  but  for  compre- 
hensive wisdom  in  interpreting  the  phenome- 
na of  our  Lord's  life,  and  drawing  the  legi- 
timate inferences  from  them,  we  know  no 
volume  equal  to  Dr.  Young's-^-though  Dr. 
Busbnell  nas  also  ably  discussed  the  same 
question  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  one 
chapter  of  his  treatise  on  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural, 

In  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  we 
find  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  endeav- 
ouring "  to  illustrate  the  connexion  of  the 
events  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  their  probable 
order  and  succession."  These  lectures  of 
Dr.  Ellicott's  are  pervaded  by  a  lofty  tone 
of  pious  emotion ;  but  they  are  diffuse, 
rhetorical,  and  of  slight  apologetic  value. 
The  notes  are  better  than  the  text.  The  aim 
of  the  Bampton  lecturer  was  similar  to 
Dr.  Hanna's — "  to  arrange,  comment  upon, 
and  illustrate  the  principal  events  in  our 
Redeemer's  earthly  history ;  to  show  their 
coherence,  their  connexion,  order,  and 
significance."  But  we  miss  in  this  treatise 
those  clear  and  luminous  outlines  which 
Pressens^  gives  us,  and  those  glances  into 
the  inmost  secrets  of  the  divine  life, — that 
insight  joined  to  catholicity  which  pervades 
the  volumes  before  us.  Dr.  Ellicott  is 
intense,  poetic,  reverential.  He  trembles 
with  emotion  in  all  that  he  writes.  But  his 
thought  is  too  fluent.  It  loses  precision  in 
a  deceptive  rhetorical  glow. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews  has  compiled 
a  useful  manual  on  the  life  of  our  Lordy 
dealing  chiefly  with  its  chronological  aspects, 
in  which  he  mainly  follows  TischendorTB 
Synopsis  Evangelica,  His  introductory 
essays  on  the  dates  of  our  Lord's  birtb, 
baptism,  and  death  are  valuable.  The  book 
is  learned  and  accurate,  but  it  presents  a 
bare  outline,  useful  mainly  for  reference. 

The  late  Dr.  Kitto  has  left  a  volume  of 
**  illustrations"  of  the  life,  which  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  in  its  aim  to  Dr.  Hanna's^ 

It  contains  picturesque  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  chief  events  of  our  Lord  s  ministry. 
His  relation  to  contemporary  Jewish  life  and 
the  society  of  Palestine,  the  state  of  opinion 
in  reference  to  him,  its  fluctuations,  and  the 
results  of  his  life-work,  are  drawn  with  rare 
felicity.  Kitto  is  a  photographic  archaeol- 
ogist, who  vivifies  his  descriptions,  of  place 
and  of  manners  with  an  almost  Oriental 
wealth  and  profusion  of  detail. 

We  notice  another  English  work,  not  so 
much  for  its  intrinsic  merit  as  for  its  partial 
anticipation  of  tt^e  order  and  plan  which  Dr. 
Hanna  has  followed.  It  is  a  Feries  of  seven 
volumes,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  Fel* 
low  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  written  in  compara- 
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tive  ignorance  of  the  questions  of  nodeni 
criticism,  and  even  with  a  fear  lest  *'  bis  own 
inqniries  should  degenerate  into  a  merely 
critical  or  scholastic  dissertation ; "  but  in 
which  the  devout  anthor  ranges  over  the 
periods  of  our  Lord's  life  with  the  view  of 
introducing  into  his  work  ''  something  of  the 
depth  and  devotional  thought  of  ancient  in- 
terpretation." It  is  a  work  based  largely 
on  the  ancient  catenas,  especially  on  the 
mtrea  catena  of  Aquinas.  But  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  author  began  with  the  last 
day  of  the  passion  (issuing  a  tentative  vol- 
ume), and  proceeded  thence  to  the  rest  of 
the  life,  as  Dr.  Hanna  has  done.  The  titles 
of  his  volumes  are.  The  Natwityy  The  Minis' 
try,  (2  vols.),  The  Moly  Week,  The  Passim, 
The  Mesurrection, 

In  the  remarkable  anonymous  work 
titled  £bee  Homo  we  have  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  reverent  attempts  to  estimate  the 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  his  influence 
in  the  world.  But  as  it  is  rather  a  treatise 
on  Christian  Ethics  than  a  biographic 
study  of  the  saci^ed  character,  we  abstain 
from  further  reference  to  it. 

Adequately  to  write  the  Life  of  our  Lord, 
80  as  to  bring  out  the  wealth  which  lies  half 
concealed  and  half  revealed  in  the  record  of 
the  evangelists,  the  biographer  would  require 
to  possess  such  a  combination  of  separate 
excellences  that  we  can  never  expect  to 
find  the  task  executed  to  perfection.  If  it 
be  true,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  '*  it  would 
require  a  seoond  Christ  to  comprehend  the 
first,*'  it  would  no  less  require  a  divine 
biographer  adequately  to  record  a  divine 
life.  Knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature^  poetic  insight  into  the  physical 
universe  and  into  human  life,  a  wide  know* 
ledge  of  men,  o^  the  course  of  history,  and 
of  uie  forces  that  swayed  the  world  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,  familiarity  with  antiqua- 
rian lore,  a  topographical  knowledge  of  Pal- 
estine, the  power  of  keen  analysis  and  of 
large  oonstructiveness,  with  personal  reve- 
rence and  devoutness  of  heart,  are  all  pre- 
requisites to  the  task.  These  are  not 
combined  in  any  single  individual.  It  is 
therefore  vain  to  look  for  a  realized  ideal  of 
biography  that  shall  surpass  the  story  of  the 
four  evangelists. 

The  latest  complete  efibrt  to  reproduce 
the  scenes  of  that  distant  age,  and  to  reset 
them  in  the  framewoi^  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  now  lies  before  us.  And  while 
most  of  the  "  Lives*'  written  recently  excel 
this  of  Dr.  Hanna  in  some  one  respect,  it 
Buiy  be  doubted  if  any  of  them  presents 
such  a  combination  of  excellences.  The 
historical,  analytical,  literary,  topographical, 
and  devotional  features  of  these  six  volumes 


are  less  remarkable  in  themselves  than  in 
their  union,  and  throughout  the  whole  "work 
there  breathes  an  admirable  humility.  There 
is  no  parade  of  learning,  no  distracting  foot- 
notes, no  allusions  for  the  erudite  alone.     It 
is  an  unencumbered,  unartificial  work.     We 
are  presented  with   the  products  and   not 
with  the  processes  of  reasoning;  with   the 
results  of  scholarship  without  the  display  of 
the  critical  knowledge  on  which  they    are 
based.     Dr.  Hanna  takes,  as  we  have  said, 
all  the  facts  supplied  by  the  four  evangelists, 
and  believing  that  each  has  its  own  signifi- 
cance, weaves  the  whole  into  a  connected 
thread   of   narrative.      Many   surface    dis- 
crepancies are  thus  harmonised,  and  the  con- 
secutiveness  of  the  life,  with  its  silently  in- 
creasing purpose,  is  disclosed  with  a  singular 
freshness.     In  addition,  unsuspected  harmo- 
nies reveal  themselves,  and  evidence  to  which 
the  harmonist  who  starts  with  the  idea  that 
the  record  is  full  of  flaws  which  require  the 
correction  of  modern  criticism  is  blind,  be- 
comes apparent.     It  is  true  that  Dr.  Hanna 
relies  less  on  critical  analysis  in  his  exposi- 
tions than  on  that  loving  insight  which  sees 
into  the  heart  of  questions  when  verbal  ex- 
egesis stands  still  at  the  door.     He  deals 
much  more  fully  with  the  events  themselves 
than  with  the  records  or  channel  by  which 
they  come  down  to  us.     His  pre-eminent 
aim  is  to  ascertain  the  inner  character  of  the 
agents  in  the  scenes,  and  especially  of  the 
central  Character  in  the  narrative. 

Varied  psychological  insight  reveals  itself 
in  all  his  analyses  of  character,  especially  in 
the  account  given  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Thomas.  From  incidental  phases 
of  thought  and  feeling  a  large  significance 
is  developed.  ,  The  character  of  the  be- 
trayer, and  the  motives  which  led  Judas  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  with  which  his 
name  is  associated ;  the  '*  inner  workings  of 
conscience  and  of  humanity  "  in  Pilate ;  the 
differences  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John ; 
the  explanation  of  the  denial  by  the  former, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  look  which  led  to 
his  repentance ;  the  conflicting  elements  in 
the  soul  of  St.  Thomas,  aro  all  admirably 
rendered.  The  dramatic  portraiture  is  vivid, 
yet  most  delicate :  photographic,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  yet 
with  coloured  light  and  shade  preserved, 
and  with  many  of  the  phases  of  individual- 
ity suggested  rather  than  portrayed ;  while 
the  recital  of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life, 
so  uncontroversial  and  undogmatic,  so  rev- 
erent and  careful,  leads  at  everv  stage  to  the 
adoration  of  faith.  The  classic  grace  with 
which  the  style  of  these  volumes  flows  on 
may  prevent  many  from  perceiving  the  real 
depth  of  the  stream,  how  clear  the  waters 
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are,  and  how  the  heavena  are  reflected  in 
them.  The  pervading  tone  is  that  of  reyer* 
ential  though tfnlnesa  and  repose.  We  think 
that  Dr.  Banna's  descriptions  of  place  excel 
those  of  anj  other  writer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dean  Stanley,  in  a  quiet  picturesque- 
ne8a»  in  the  subdued  light  of  local  colouring 
with  which  he  has  inrested  the  localities  he 
describes.  Bj  a  few  ririd  touches  he  car- 
ries  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  scene. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  the  writer's  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  localities, — a  fact  never 
obtruded,  but  which  gives  a  steady  baek- 
ground  of  reality  and  of  vividness  to  all  his 
descriptions.  We  have  no  highly-coloured 
figure-painting,  but  an  exquisite  felicUy^  a 
directness  and  pictorial  precision  whioh 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

In  their  descripuons  of  Nature,  and  its 

Eossible  influence  on  our  Lord,  the  difference 
etween  Renan  and  Dr.  Hanna  is  note- 
worthy. According  to  the  former,  "  the 
aspect  of  Nature  "  was  **  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  Jesus."  The  soft  beauty  of  Oalilean 
lakes  and  meads,  woods  and  hills,  created  a 
eorrespondingly  soft  beauty  in  the  soul  of 
the  teuder  prophet  of  Nasareth ;  and  thus 
the  whole  history  of  his  earlier  years  is  ^'  one 
delightful  pastoral."  To  the  deeper  insight 
of  our  author,  Nature's  influoDceover  Christ 
was  only  inspiring  and  suggestive.  It  sup- 
plied illustrations  of  the  laws  of  his  kingdom 
for  the  dibciples,  and  the  framiework  of  par- 
ables for  the  people.  Dr.  Hanna  does  not 
presume  to  indicate  the  thoughts  which  the 
thirty  years'  residence  in  Nasareth  may 
have  quickened,  but  the  place,  *'so  re- 
tired, BO  rich  in  natural  beauty,  with 
glimpses  of  the  wide  world  around  for 
the  morning  or  evening  hours,'*  where  he  had 

"  watched  how  the  lilies  grew,  and  saw  how 
their  Creator  clothed  them,  had  noticed  how 
the  smallest  of  seeds  grew  into  th^  tallest  of 
herbs ;  where  outside  the  house  he  had  seen 
two  Women  grinding  at  one  mill,  inside,  a 
woman  hiding  the  leaven  in  the  dongh ;  where 
in  the  marketplace  he  had  seen  the  five  spar* 
rows  sold  for  two  farthings ;  where  the  sheep- 
walks  of  the  hills  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
valleys  had  taught  him  what  were  the  offices 
of  the  good  shepherd  and  of  the  careful  vine- 
dresser— all  those,  observations  of  thirty  years 
were  treasured  up,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  due 
time,  and  turned  into  the  lessons  by  which  the 
world  was  to  be  taught  wisdom." 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  difierenoe 
between  these  two  travellers,  who  have  both 
gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  traced  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus  so  &r  as  th&y  can  be  now 
identified,  the  one  with  a  &ith  in  the  super- 
natural, and  the  other  without  it, — both  ac- 
curate observers  and  exquisite  narrators. 


The  diffsrence  between  their  interpretations 
is  wide  enough,  but  are  we  wrong  in  ascri- 
bing the  failure  of  the  latter  to  h'ls  preposses- 
sion o^Ar»«/the  supernatural,  so  that  ''his 
eye  saw  only  what  it  brought  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing  "  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  picturesque  beauty  in 
Dr.  Hannahs  narrative,  we  may  select  the 
description  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at 
OsBsarea-Philippi  {Oahlean  Ministry y  p. 
817^ ;  and  for  instances  in  which  the  visit 
of  the  author  to  the  places  he  has  described 
has  enabled  him  almost  to  photograph  the 
scene,  we  may  refer  to  his  account  of  Jacob's 
Well,  of  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jeru- 
salem past  the  hamlet  of  Bethphage,  of  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  his 
identification  of  Wady  Fik  as  the  ancient 
Gadara. 

But' the  description  of  Nature  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  recital  of  the  main  incidents  of  the 
Life,  and  these  incidents  are  again  subservi- 
ent to  the  development  of  character.  The 
outward  invariably  yields  to  the  in- 
ward, the  physical  to  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual. Every  other  interest  revolves  around 
the  Saored  Biography  itself.  The  figures  of 
the  disciples  move  around  their  Master,  and 
sorve  as  a  background  of  contrast  to  him ; 
while  all  the  minor  characters,  Jewish, 
Greek,  Bodian,  Syro  phqenician,  are  sketched 
by  a  delicate  pencil  and  with  singular  tact. 
So  thvkt  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  we 
believe  that  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
carry  away  a  more  distinct  image  of  the 
cbaraoter  and  life  of  Christ,  and  his  relation 
to  his  conteiuporaries»  than  he  can  gain  from 
the  more  brilliant  page  of  Pressens^j  or  the 
more  elaborate  discassions  of  Ne^inder. 

In  the  evangelical  narratives  there  are 
frequent  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
story,  to  fill  up  which  by  wise  inference  and 
not  by  rash  conjecture  is  one  end  of  histo- 
rical study.  These  gaps  are  due  not  merely 
to  the  silence  of  the  narrators,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  oonnectine  links,  bat  to  our 
iffnoranee  of  the  motives  wnich  led  to  this  or 
that  course  of  action,  and  of  the  feelings  with 
which  our  Lord's  acts  were  accompanied. 
Much  of  what  we  may  call  the  outward 
drapery  of  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  is  alto- 
gether omitted  bv  the  evangelists ;  and  this, 
when  supplied  by  a  discreet  interpreter, 
sheds  pecuHar  light  upon  the  incidents  them- 
selves. Or  again,  when  several  possible  ex- 
planations of  an  event  may  be  given,  it 
/is  the  part  of  the  interpreter  to  choose 
the  most  likely,  and,  by  a  wise  selec- 
tion, it  is  singular  how  much  light  may  be 
cast  upon  the  narrative,  while  all  trace  of  a 
hiatus  between  the  events  disappears.  By 
thus  clothing  a  scene  with  its  unrecorded 
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moral  drapery,  macb  apparent  harshness  and 
arbitrariness  vanish.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  oar  Lord's  cursing  the  barren  fig-tree, 
when  we  see  that  he  was<^'^  enacting  a  par- 
able," selecting  a  type  of  moral  barrenness, 
and  shadowing  forth  its  doom,  the  v^j  act  of 
de2 traction  becomes  morally  beautifuL  We 
may  instance  a  few  of  these  saggesttons 
which  occur  in  Dr.  Hanna's  volumes.  The 
explanation  of  the  sigh  which  escaped  from 
our  Lord's  lips  before  he  cured  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man  at  Bethsaida  (Oalilean  Ministry^ 
pp.  307-8);  the  explanation  of  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  word  "  £pbphatha  "  then  used  in 
the  district  of  Decapolis,  or  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  ^*  Talitha-cumi  "  to  the  dead 
maiden  in  Jairus's  Hebrew-speaking  house- 
hold ;  tlie  reasons  suggested  for  our  Lord's 
visiting  at  a  particular  time  the  northern 
district  of  Caesarea-Philippi,  where  he  was 
*' surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  various 
faiths  and  worships ;  "  or  the  analysis  of  the 
motives  which  led  the  Greeks  in  Jerusalem 
to  wish  to  see  Jesus, — the  act  of  cleansing 
the  Temple  having  impressed  them  (Fasstan 
Weeky  p.  144) ;  or  the  reasons  why  Galilee 
was  selected  as  *4he  chosen  trjsting-place  " 
for  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  with 
his  disciples  (Forty  Dayty  pp.  10911).  In 
reference  to  all  the  manifold  breaks  in  the 
narrative  we  may  say  what  Dr.  Hanna  says 
of  one  set  of  them, 

**  We  oa"not  doubt  that  if  all  the  minor  and 
connecting  links  were  in  our  bands,  we  t^hould 
be  able  to  explain  what  now  seems  to  be 
obscure,  to  harmoniae  what  now  seems  to 
be  conflicting.  Bnt  in  the  absence  <>f  such 
kno^ledue  we  must  be  content  lo  take  what 
each  writer  tells  os,  and  regard  it  ss  the  broken 
fnigmerit  of  a  wbde,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  not  in  our  hands,  so  that  we  can  pat  tbera 
connectedly  together." — {Forty  Days,  pp. 
26-6.) 

Another  advantage  of  such  a  study  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  as  this,  is  its  unfolding  of  the 
exquisite  sequences  both  in  the  acts  and  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  progressive 
testimony  of  others  to  his  claim,  those 
singular  **  ties  of  thought "  and  of  incident, 
to  which  Dr.  Hanna  so  often  refers,  the 
orderliness  of  the  development  of  his  plan, 
and  the  harmonious  evolution  of  hia  whole 
work  towards  the  world.  The  very  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  one  scene  is  often  to 
bo  found  in  its  sequence  or  connexion  with 
another.  The  continuity  of  the  story  is 
marvellous,  and  when  a  blank  occurs  which 
cannot  be  filled  up,  a  reason  for  the  hiatus 
can  usually  be  found.  Incident  leads  on  to 
incident,  disclosure  to  disclosure.  Testimony 
is  added  to  testimony.  Christ  himself 
teaches  only  as  the  disciples  are  able  to 


receive  his  teaching.     Enigmatic  gleams  of 
truth  are  dropped,  which  b^ome  intelligible 
only  in  the  light  of  the  seqnel.     This  char- 
acteristic is  one  in  whidi  the  life  of  Jesos 
differs  from  all  other  lives.      There   was 
no  immaturity  of  plan  or  act,  and  no  tardy 
development :  nothing  came  too  poon,  Doth- 
ing  too  late.     The  life  advanced  "  without 
haste,  yet  without  rest."     Thus  forming 
a  grand  and  growing  unity,  it  suggests,  io 
its  very  uniqueness,  that  its  subject  himself 
*^  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning."   We  can 
even   see  that  to  change  its  order  would 
be   to  mutilate   its  parts,   to    reverse    its 
sequences  would  be  to  mar  its  perfection. 

In  connexion  with  that  inexhaustible  ful* 
ness  which  Dr.  Hanna  most  happily  and 
sometimes  unconsciously  signalizes  in  our 
Lord,  his  lectures  are  eminently  suggestive 
of  new  phases  and  unexhausted  processes  of 
thought.  They  raise  a  multitude  of  open 
questions  at  which  they  merely  hint,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  them,  leaving  them  un> 
solved.  Hence  their  catholicity.  They 
proclaim  one  great  Faith  th roughen t,  but 
they  refuse  to  dogmatize  upon  detaila.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  man  with  strong  ooDvictioos 
which  he  holds  firmly  to  be  cathoUo  towards 
those  who  differ  from  him ;  while  it  is  easy 
for  one  who  sits  apart  holding  no  form  of 
creed  to  be  blandly  tolerant  of  all.  But 
when  we  find  catholicity  in  allianoe  with  a 
strong  faith,  the  union  is  as  admirable  as  it 
is  rare. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  these 
volumes  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the 
frequency  with  which  the  soundings  of  moral 
evidence  are  taken  in  the  simplest  manner. 
The  author  is  not  writing  a  formal  ^qfoloyta, 
but  he  has  indirectly  written  one. 

Thus  in  one  of  the  earliest  chapters,  on 
the  Nativity,  our  attention  is  turned  to  that 
"  strange  timing  of  events  that  then  took 
place."  Dr.  Hanna  shrinks  from  the  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  within  the  veil  which 
hides  from  us  the  secret  things  of  Gk>d ;  but 
he  finds  it  possible  to  detect  '*  some  natural 
and  obvious  benefits  which  have  attended 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  at  the  particular 
period  when  it  happened."  It  has  enhanced 
the  number  and  force  of  the  evidences  for 
his  mission.  For  had  Christ  appeared  at  an 
earlier  age,  there  would  have  been  no  room 
or  scope  for  propheoy;  and  the  record  of 
his  miracles  coming  down  to  us  from  a  time 
when  oontemporary  history  was  in  the  main 
legendary,  would  have  been  more  open  to 
question  than  it  can  possibly  be  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  literary  age,  and  reaches  us 
^'  through  the  same  channel,  and  with  the 
same  vouchers  for  its  authenticity,  as  a 
large  portion  of  ancient  history."    Further, 
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the  world  seems  to  bare  been  left  for  a 
long  time  to  itself,  "  to  make  full  proof  of 
its  capabilities  and  possibilities.''  Some 
of  the  bighest  forms  of  civilisation  bad 
already  appeared ;  and  tbe  culture  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  art  had  failed  to  elevate 
human  nature  morally.  History  anterior  to 
the  advent  seems  to  prove  that,  while  human 
nature  may  variously  elevate  itself  by  efforts 
proceeding  from  within,  and  on  its  own 
plane,  it  cannot  thus  rectify  its  disorder  and 
reach  its  ideal.  Between  the  political  con- 
dition of  Palestine  at  the  exact  period  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  and  the  work  which  our 
Lord  had  to  accomplish  in  the  world,  Dr. 
Hanna  finds  another  pre-established  har- 
mony: — 

'*  Had  Jesus  Christ  appeared  one  half-century 
earlier,  or  one  half-century  later  than  he  did ; 
had  he  a)ipeared  when  the  Jewish  autlioritiee 
had  unchecked  power,  how  quickly,  how  se- 
cretly had  their  malice  discharged  itself  opon 
his  head !  No  cross  had  been  raised  on  Cal- 
vary. Had  he  come  a  few  years  later,  wlien 
the  Jews  were  stripped  even  (»f  thMt  measure 
of  power  they  for  a  short  season  enjt»ye<l, 
would  the  Roman  authorities,  then  the  only 
ones  in  the  land,  of  their  own  motion  have 
condemned  and  crucified  him?"  ^  (Earlier 
Yea/rHy  p.  83.) 

Again,  in  comparing  the  four  Gospels 
with  the  apocryphal  narratives,  we  are  ar- 
rested by  the  immense  chasm  between  the 
two.  "  Men  who  wished  to  honour  Christ 
in  all  they  said  about  him ;  "  men  "  better 
taught,  many  of  them,  than  the  apostles/' 
men  who 

^had  I  he  full  delineation  of  the  manhood  of 
Jesus  before  them,  coidd  not  attempt  a  fancy 
sketoii  of  his  childhood  without  not  only  vio- 
lating our  <>ense  of  propriety,  by  attributing  to 
hitn  the  most  puerile  and  unmeaiing  displays  of 
divine  power,  but  shocking  our  monil  sense, 
and  falsifying  the  very  picture  they  had  before 
tiieireyes,  by  attributing  to  biin  acts  of  ven- 
geance."— Earlier  T$ar$^  p.  120.) 

Tbe  harmony  between  the  life  of  child* 
hood  and  youth  at  Nasareth  and  the  period 
of  public  labour,  is  found  to  yield  another 
testimony  to  the  miraculous  in  Christ's 
life:— 

**  His  self-recognition  as  the  Son  of  Ood  in 
Jeru«4nlem,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  his  de- 
daration  of  it  to  his  mother,  his  acting  on  it 
throughout  life,  his  words  in  the  Temple,  fol- 
lowed by  eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  and  gen- 
tle, prompt  obedience,  his  growing  conscious- 
ness of  divine  lineage,  and  of  the  selfishness, 
worldliness,  and  hypocrisy  he  detected  around 
htm,  his  divine  reticence,  his  sublime  and  pa^ 
tient  self-restraint,  his  refraining  from  all  in- 
terference in  public  matters  and  all  expostire 
to  public  notice,"  are  the  natural  signs  of  the 


development  of  a  life  sprung  not  of  this  world. 
— (Earlier  Yeant^  pp.  184-5.) 

In  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  a  sign  of 
the  supernatural  is  seen  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  ministry  :— 

"Silently,  gently,  unostentationsly,  Christ 
enters  on  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Would 
any  one  sitting  down  to  devise  a  career  for  the 
Son  of  God  descending  upon  4mr  earth,  to  work 
out  tlie  salvation  of  our  race,  have  assigned 
such  nn  opening  to  his  miDistry ;  and  yet  c«*uld 
anything  have  been  more  appropriate  to  him 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  than  tliis  turning  away  from  being 
mipisiered  to  by  the  angels  in  the  desert,  to 
the  rendering  of  kindly  services  to  John,  and 
Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  Philip,  and  Katha- 
nael?  "—(^ar^ier  Tean^  p.  241.) 

Similarly,  the  self-denial  implied  in 
Christ's  turning  from  the  Samaritan  vil- 
lages, where  a  ready  reception  was  accorded 
to  him,  and  sending  his  disciples  exclusive- 
ly *'to  the  house  of  Israel"  (Earlier  Years, 
p.  846),  is  inexplicable  on  the  naturalistic 
theory  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Hanna  points  to  the  unbroken  unity 
of  plan  running  through  the  course  of  the 
public  ministry  as  a  further  evidence  of  tlie 
supernatural,  for  it  indicates  '^a  previous 
foresight."  He  whose  life  was  never  de- 
flected from  its  course  by  any  of  the  cross- 
currents of  human  affairs  mtist  have  seen 
the  end  from  the  beginning. 

**  It  has  not  been  so  with  any  of  those  men 
who  have  played  tlie  greatest  part  on  the  stage 
of  human  history.  Their  own  c^infessions,  the 
>tory  or  their  lives,  their  earh'er  compared  with 
rheir  later  acts,  tell  us  how  little  tliey  knew  or 
thought  beforehand  of  what  they  filially  were 
to  be  and  do.  There  have  been  shittings  and 
changes  of  place  to  suit  the  sMftii  gs  and 
changes  of  circumstances ;  surpi  is-ds  ht  re,  dis- 
appointment s  there;  old  instruments  of  action 
worn  out  and  thrown  away,  new  ones  invented 
and  employed;  the  life  made  up  of  a  motley 
array  of  many-coloured  incidents  out  of  which 
have  come  issues  never  dreamt  of  at  the  Ix  gin- 
ning. Hud  J«rHU8  seen  only  so  far  into  the  futu  r  e 
as  the  unaided  human  eye  could  carry,  how  much 
was  there  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  minihtry 
to  have  excited  false  hopes,  liow  much  in  the 
latter  to  have  produced  despondency  I  But  the 
people  came  in  multitudes  around  him,  and  you 
can  trace  no  sign  of  extravagant  expectation. 
The  tide  of  popular  favour  ebbs  away  from 
him,  and  you  see  no  token  of  his  giving  up  his 
enterpiise  in  despair ;  no  wavering  of  purpose, 
no  change  of  plan,  no  altering  of  his  course  to 
snit  new  and  obviously  unforeseen  emergen- 
dKsr— {Earlier  Year$,  pp.  262-8.) 


The  thread  of  a  consistent  harmony  thus 
runs  through  the  life  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  here  we  meet  the  counter-assertion  of 
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M.  Renan  with  a  direct  and  peremptory 
negative.  Neander  had  already  admirably 
replied  to  the  attempt  of  J)e  Wette  and 
Paalns,  to  prove  a  change  of  purpose  in  our 
Lord^s  life ;  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hanna, 
with  the  criticism  of  Pressens^,  are  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  Renan. 

The  mysterious  moral  power  which  our 
Lord  at  times  exercised  oyer  men  offers 
fresh  evidence  of  his  superhuman  origin. 
In  the  scene  at  the  cleansing  of  the  Tem- 
ple, whence  came  that  singular  spell  ^'  over 
those  rough  cattle-drivers,  and  those  cold 
calculators  of  the  money-tables,"  that  at  the 
bidding  of  the  youthful  strange  all  power 
of  resistance  vanished  ?  And  on  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  at  Nazareth,  as  well  as  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  whence  came  that 
sudden  irresistible  power  over  bands  of  men, 
that  yielded  they  knew  not  why?  No 
psychological  analysis  will  explain  these 
three  events  without  the  element  of  the  su- 
pernatural. 

Again,  the  evident  ease  and  sense  of 
power  (never  paraded^  with  which  our  Lord 
wrought  his  works  or  healing  points  in  the 
same  direction.  He  gives  no  explanations, 
and  offers  no  argument  to  prove  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  but  simply  and  naturally,  as  one 
who  held  the  key  of  Nature's  storehouse,  he 
proceeds  to  work  a  miracle  as  we  would  set 
about  the  commonest  acts  of  our  lives. 
When  the  miracle- workers  of  antiquity  (as 
Elijah^  are  represented  as  raising  the  dead, 
they  claim  no  personal  power  to  do  so ;  and 
it  is  only  "with  trouble  and  with  pain," 
after  long  delay,  and  as  the  delegates  of  Je- 
hovah, that  they  succeed,  showing  that  they 
had  to  rise  above  themselves  in  the  act. 
Our  Lord,  on  the  contrary,  acts  without  any 
sign  of  rising  above  his  accustomed  level. 
He  speaks  to  tbe  dead,  ''  in  the  style  of  him 
who  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light." 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristic  of 
our  Lord's  life  remains  to  be  unfolded,  one 
which  leads  us  to  the  very  root  of  the  moral 
evidence  for  his  divinity.  It  is  the  infinite 
assumptions  that  he  mi^es,  which,  if  unsup- 
ported by  an  inward  consciousness  of  their 
reality,  would  sink  him,  morally,  beneath 
the  majority  of  men.  So  that  we  must 
choose  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma: 
either  he  wa$  much  more  than  human,  or 
much  worse  than  his  calumniators.  This  is 
admirably  indicated  by  Dr.  Hanna.  Take 
the  words  on  the  ground  of  which  alone  our 
Lord  was  condemned  to  die.  *^  Art  thou 
the  Son  of  God  ?  "  was  the  question  of  the 
judges,  and  it  was  from  his  reaseertion  of 
the  Tact  that  he  wia  condemned  as  a  blas- 
phemer.    But  if  the  fftct  was  not  true,  in 


the  unique  sense  in  which  Jesus  claimed  it^ 
and  in  which  his  accusers  knew  that  be 
claimed  it,  it  must  have  been  the  rery 
height  of  blasphraoy  in  him.  No  passiixg^ 
delusion  could  lessen  the  sin  of  sach  m 
reiterated  assertion  by  one  of  sane  mind, 
were  it  false. 


"  If  only  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  "  Ji 
was  guilty  of  an  extent,  an  audacity,  an  ef- 
frontery of  pretension,  which  the  blindea^^ 
wildest,  and  most  arrogant  entliusiast  has 
never  exceeded.  The  only  way  in  which  to 
Ibee  his  character  a*  a  man  from  the  stain  of 
egregious  vanity  and  presumption,  is  to  recog- 
nise him  as  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  /jf  m 
divinity  that  wu  in  kirn  he  denied^  the  humeu^ 
ity  no  longer  itands  itainlesay — {LaU  Day^  pt, 
73.) 

To  apprehend  the  full  bearing  of  this  re* 
mark,  we  must  consider  it  in  relation  to  llie 
successive  incidents  of  the  life,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  claim  Christ  made.  He  speaks 
of  bis  oneness  with  the  Father,  of  an  hour 
coming  in  which  all  men,  and  even  the  dead, 
shoula  hear  his  voice  and  live.     "  If  this 
were  but  a  man  speaking  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  his  fellows,  we  know  not  which  would 
be  worst,  the  arrogance  in  the  one  directioii| 
or  the  presumption  and  uncharitableness  in 
the  other"  {^rUw  Tears,  p.  375).     Again, 
in  pronouncing  a  doom  over  the  cities  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  for  rejecting  hm- 
self^  he  "  anticipates  the  verdict  of  eternity  " 
{Galilean  Ministry ^  p.  123).     At  Caesarea- 
Philippi  he  minutely  and  circumstantially 
predicts  the  details  of  his  own  death ;  ana 
on  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem  foretells 
the  destruction  of  the  ci^,  which  Josephus 
informs  us  was  to  the  letter  fulfilled.   Strauss 
seems  to  perceive  the  force  of  this,  as  he  ad- 
mits {New  lAfe^  vol.  L  p.  45)  that  "this 
previous  certainty  (if  real)  must  have  been 
as  supernatural  as  llie  event  itself."    And 
in  accordance  with  his  theory,  the  predic- 
tion  must  be  construed  as  an  apostolic  after> 
thought,  to  enhance  the  mythical  glory  of 
the  Master.     But  it  is  not  to  the  fact  of 
Cbrist^s  prevision  that  wa  now  point,  but  to 
the  daim  associated  with  it ;  the  assumption 
of  the  right  to  judge  mankind,  his  certainty 
of  a  future  empire  over  the  world  and  the 
realm  of  the  dead;   and  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  us,  that  if  no  supernatural  con- 
sciousness supported  our  Lord  in  skakiDg 
these  assertions,  he  sinks  at  once  to  the  level 
of  an  inhuman  impostor.    He  denounces  ter- 
rible woes  over  wie  Pharisees.     Could  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  them  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven, 
as  one  who  would  shortly  be  seated  there? 
And  if  this  was  a  delusion  on  bis  part,  his 
words  not  only  lose  all  meaning,  but  are 
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from  first  to  last  profane,  and  roight  be 
tamed  against  himself.  In  the  boase  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee  he  quietly  makes  the 
assumption  that  to  him  all  debts  are  owing, 
and  that  bj  himself  alone  thej  oonld  be  for- 
given. He  arranges  the  future  destinies  of 
his  disciples,  pre-announcing  and  fixing  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  death.  Deity  in- 
carnate  alone  was  entitled  to  use  the  lan- 
guage, '^  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?"  He  washes  bis  dis- 
ciples^ feet,  and  thereafter  says,  *^  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord,  and  y$  My  weU^for  so  I 
am.'' 

"  No  one  ever  made  pretensions  so  high,  no 
one  ever  executed  offices  more  bumhle,  n<>  one 
ever  claimed  to  stand  so  tar  above  the  levfl  of 
our  liamanity,  speaking  of  him^elf  as  the  li;rht 
of  the  World,  having  rest  and  peace  and  life  f  »r 
all  at  hi$  diMpoaal,  Nti  one  has  made  bitnRelf 
more  thoroujichly  one  with  every  human  being 
whom  he  met,  or  was  so  rea'lv  with  the  ser- 
vices which  ons  man  m:)y  duim  from  Lis 
brother. "—(Powwn  Wteh^  p.  290.) 

A^ain,  in  the  very  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Dr.  Hanna  sees  a  unique 
testimony  to  the  supernatural  in  Christ.  He 
says  it  must  have  been  instituted  at  the  time 
asserted  in  the  narrative;  for  'Miow  could 
any  body  of  men,  without  a  falsehood  in 
tbeir  bands  which  every  one  could  detect,  at 
an}'  posterior  period  commence  the  celebra- 
tion f  " 

"But  who  would  ever  have  risked  his 
reputation,  his  prospect  of  being  remembered 
by  tlie  ages  that  were  to  com**,  by  exhibiting 
fiueh  an  eager  and  premntnre  dettire  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrHnco  of  his  name, 
his  character,  bin  deeds  ?  They  have  left  it  to 
others  after  them  to  devise  the  tneans  of  doing 
so ;  neither  vain  enough,  nor  l>old  enough,. nor 
foolish  enough,  V*  be  then^selves  the  framers  t)f 
these  means.  But  who  is  this  wh'\  ere  he 
dies,  by  bis  own  act  and  deed,' nets  up  the 
memorial  institution  by  which  bis  death  is  to 
be  shown  forth?  tSurely  he  must  be  one  who 
knows  and  feels  that  h%  his  claims  to  heremem' 
hered  Kucb  as  none  other  ever  had!  Does  not 
Jesus  Ohrist,  in  tiie  very  act  of  instituting  in 
his  own  lifetime  this  memorial  rite,  step  at 
once  above  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity, 
and  assert  for  himself  a  position  towards  man- 
kind ntterly  and  absolutely  unique  f  "—(Pa*- 
Mion  Week,  pp.  880-1.) 

Again,  as  to  the  Resurrection.  "  It  is 
by  this  event,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  in  common 
with  many  others,  *'  that  we  desire  the  entire 
question  of  the  supematuralism  of  our  re- 
ligion to  be  decided."  The  most  remark- 
able attestation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
where  we  would  least  expect  it,  viz.,  in  the 
state  of  the  diiKsiples'  minds  before  and  after 
the  event  occurred.     No  writer  of  fiction, 
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no  elaborator  of  floating  myths,  would  have 
conjoined  with  the  predictions  of  Christ 
as  to  his  resurrection,  before  he  died,  such 
an  entire  forgetfulness  of  these  facts  on  the 
part  of  .the  discipies  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
'*  such  an  utter  prostration  of  all  faith  and 
hope  as  that  which  the  evangelists  describe, 
lasting  till  the  most  extraordinary  means 
were  taken  to  remove  them,  and  yielding 
slowly  even  then."  We  can  easily  account 
for  the  state  of  the  disciples'  minds  when 
their  hopes  seemed  shattered  by  their 
Master^s  xicath,  and  the  very  power  of  re- 
membering his  words  had  vanished :  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  the  inventor  of  a 
cunningly  devised  fttble,  or  the  credulous 
idolatry  of  a  number  of  disciples,  full  of 
faith  and  idealism,  could  have  conjoined 
these  two  almost  repugnant  facts — facts 
which  no  man  could  have  foreseen,  on  a 
calculation  of  probabilities,  because  they 
run  utterly  counter  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  action.  We  need  not  insist  on 
the  fact  that  Christ  had  **  perilled  his  own 
reputation  on  its  occurrence ; "  nor  do 
we  rest  so  much  on  the  positive  testimony 
borne  by  multitudes  to  the  fact  itselfl  But 
tlie  puzzle  which  anti-supematuralism  can- 
not explain  is  the  moral  hiatus  between  the 
utter  gloom  and  dismay,  nay,  even  the 
despair,  of  the  apostles  at  the  time  of  their 
Master's  death,  and  the  sudden  kindling 
of  their  faith  (the  faith  of  martyrs),  which, 
within  a  few  days,  leapt  into  flame.  What 
link  connected  these  two  states  of  mind 
in  the  apostles  ?  Could  it  have  been  wholly 
subjective  ?  There  is  a  gap  to  be  filled, 
a  moral  chasm  to  be  spanned,  and  no  bridge 
but  that  of  the  supernatural  reality  will 
span  it  This  becomes  even  more  evident 
when  we  consider  the  origin  and  education 
of  the  apostles.  They  were  rude  unlettered 
men,  slow  of  heart  to  believe ;  men  without 
the  faculty  of  poetic  idealization;  some 
^  them  with  a  large  infu<^ion  of  the  spirit  of 
ftnest  doubt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  rustic  mind  of  a  peasant  is  usually 
more  amenable  to  spectral  delusions  than 
the  soul  of  the  imaginative  thinker;  and 
these  Jewish  peasants,  the  fishermen  of 
Oalilee,  required  the  strong,  clear  evidence 
of  fact  before  they  would  believe  that  which 
at  first  seemed  to  them  too  good  news  to  be 
true.  Then  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  one  disciple  to  have  elaborated  the  myth 
of  the  resurrection,  for  one  excited  woman 
to  report  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost,,  and 
that  it  resembled  the  dead  Master  whose 
loss  they  all  mourned :  but  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  diverse  minds,  in  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  united  their  testimony  to  the 
fact ;  a  cloud  of  witnesses  declared  it  with 
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one  Toioe.  And  such  was  the  foroe  of  the 
evideoce  to  them  that  they  willingly  sealed 
it  by  death,  while  the  resurrection  became 
the  central  fact  of  apostolical  testimony  and 
of  missionary  preaching  for  years.  No  link 
but  that  of  a  real  resurrection,  the  re- 
appearance of  the  historical  Christ  for  a 
season  with  bis  disciples,  can  explain  this 
yiotorious  faith  of  the  men,  the  rapid  assent 
to  their  doctrine,  the  planting  of  innumer- 
able churches,  and  the  speedy  power  of 
Christianity  in  the  world. 

But  perhaps. the  best  contribution  to  this 
line  of  evidence  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Hanna's 
chapter  entitled  *^  The  Great  Commission." 
In  the  narratiTC  of  one  of  those  manifesta- 
tions  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  after  the  re- 
surrection^ we  read  that  ^\  he  came  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.''  "  How,''  asks 
Dr.  Hanna,— 

"  H(»w  conld  a  man  of  woman  born,  who  had 
lived- and  died  as  we  do,  have  been  regarded  as 
other  than  the  vainest  and  most  arrogant 
of  pretenders,  wlio  said  that  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth  was  his,  had  there  not  been 
something  in  the  whole  earthly  history  of  this 
man  which  corresponded  with  and  bore  ont 
such  an  extraordinary  assumption  ?  The  simple 
fact  that  there  was  a  man  who  lived  for  three- 
and-thirty  years  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men,  yet,  ere  he  left  the  world,  was 
recognised  and  worshipped  by  five  hundred  of 
them,  as  one  who  was  guilty  of  no  presumption 
in  saying,  *A11  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,'  goes  far  to  sustain  the 
belief  that  he  was  indeed  the  Son  of  the 
Highest.  To  imagine  that  a  Jew,  the  eon  of  a 
Galilean  carpenter,  educated  in  a  village  in  the 
rudest  part  of  Judea, — that  such  a  man,  being 
a  man  and  nothinjr  more,  could  have  lived  so 
long  upon  the  earth  without  saying  or  doing 
anything  to  belie  the  belief  in  his  divinity, 
presents  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. "-^i^c/r^y  Days, 
pp.  167-8.) 

The  commission  to  the  infant  Church 
followed  this  claim  of  power — ^**  Go,  preacn 
the  gospel  to  every  creature :  " — 

**  A  mission  so  comprehensive  was  as  novel  as 
it  Was  sublime.  Familiarity  with  the  idea 
blunts  the  edge  of  our  wonder;  but  at  that 
time,  when,  in  a  remote  Jewish  province, 
Jesus  gathered  a  few  hundred  followers,  and 
sent  them  forth,  assigning  them  a  task  not  to 
be  accomplished  till  all  nations  had  been 
brought  to  sit  under  his  shadow ;  the  idea  of  a 
religion  addressed  to  all,  equally  adapted  to  all, 
and  needed  by  all,  had  never  been  broached, 
never  been  attempted  to  be  realized.  Prior 
systems  gloried  In  their  exclusiveness ;  and, 
both  socially  and  religiously,  the  Jew  of  the 
Saviour's  time  was  one  of  the  most  shut  in  and 
bigoted  of  his  raoa.  His  faith  and  his  patriot- 
sin  were  one ;  and  the  deeper  the  patriotism 


the  narrower  the  &ith.  And  yet  it  Is  amon^ 
this  people^it  is  from  one  brought  up  in  one 
of  Its  wildest  dit^trictf*,  it  is  from  one  for  whom 
birth,  position,  education,  had  done  nothing  in 
the  way  of  weaning  him  f^"m  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen ;  it  is  from  h!m  that  a  rel'tgion 
emanates  whose  professed  object  is  to  gather 
into  one  the  whole  human  faanily.  The  Tery 
broaching  of  a  project  so  original,  so  com- 
prehensive,  so  sublime,  in  that  age,  and  in 
these  circumstances,  stands  out  as  an  event 
unione  in  the  liistory  of  our  race.  H  d  Jesus 
Chnst  done  nothing  more  than  set  this  Idea 
for  the  first  time  afloat,  that  it  was  desirable 
and  practicable  to  frame  for  the  world  a  re- 
ligious faith  and  worship  which  should  have 
nothing  of  the  confinements  of  country,  or 
period,  or  caste,  he  would  have  stood  by 
niinseljf',  and  above  all  others.  But  be  did  more 
than  this.  He  not  only  announced  the  project, 
but  he  devised  the  instrnment  by  which  It  was 
to  be  accomplished.  He  put  that  instrument 
in  its  complete  and  perfect  form,  into  the  hands 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  employed. 
That  instrumentality  has  never  asked  for, 
because  it  hfts  never  needed,  improvement  or 
change.  When  Jesus  s:ud,  *  Qo  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,'  he  announced,  and  that  in  the 
simplest,  least  ostentatious  way,  as  If  there  was 
no  novelty  In  the  project,  no  difficulty  in  its 
execution,  as  If  It  were  the  most  natural  thing- 
In  the  world,  that  it  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  surest  thing  that  It  should  be  carried  out, 
the  most  original,  the  broadest,  the  sublimest 
enterprise  that  ever  human  hands  have  been 
calleu  upon  to  accompli6h."^Pp.  156-166.) 

Dr.  Hanna  has  not  written  a  book  for 
scholars,  yet  in  his  volumes  there  are  hints 
of  problems  which  the  most  learned  scholars 
may  very  easily  miss.  To  a  devout  imagi- 
nation and  a  mature  judgment  aiq>ect8  of 
truth  are  sometimes  disclosed  to  wki(^  mere 
erudition  is  often  blind.  We  may  mention 
several  of  these  questions  underlying  the 
nartative  of  facts,  which  are  hinted  at 
rather  than  discussed  by  our  author.  The 
significant  absence  of  any  information  as  to 
the  mode  of  ordination  of  the  twelve  apoa- 
tles-^Christ  **  having  done  nothing  with  his 
own  hand  to  erect  or  organise  the  diurch  '* 
{Galilean  Mmietrp,  p.  829) ;  the  pretended 
primacy  of  St  Peter  (pp.  882-6) ;  the  ex- 
position of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  in  the  analysis  of  the  saying,  *'  Bender 
unto  Ctesar  the  thmgs  which  are  Csssar^s, 
but  unto  Ood  the  things  which  are  God's 
(Pmiofi  Week,  p.  79);  the  trial  to  our 
Lord  in  bearing  the  burden  of  insoluble 
problems  which  should  hereafter  perplex  his 
Church,  as,  for  example,  the  destination  of 
human  souls  after  death  (Galilean  Ministry y 
pp.  124-5) ;  the  poasible  pain  arising  from 
the  restriction  of  his  earthly  ministry,  and 
its  insignificant  results  {Pasmn  Week,  p. 
147) ;  the  "  room  for  the  patriotic  sentiment 
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in  Jesus,  tliat  love  of  country  bj  whicli 
erery  '  true  man  is  characterized ;  and, 
mingliog  with  that  which  was  divine  and 
broadly  human,  purified  from  all  imper- 
fection, narrowness,  and  selfishness,  that 
patriotic  grief  which  wept  o?er  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem"  (Last  Lay,  p.  168). 
In  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  (Passion  Weeh^  p.  90)  the  root  of  the 
system  of  materialism  is  disclosed ;  and  the 
relation  of  a  free  personal  being  to  his 
creation,  with  the  possible  changes  which 
nature  may  undergo  in  the  economy  of  the 
future,  is  alluded  to.  In  the  classification 
of  the  miracles,'as  wrought  upon  nature  and 
upon  man,  and  the  reasons  given  for ''  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  latter,"  we  have  a 
glance  into  the  philosophy  of  the  miraculous. 
To  display  omnipotence  was  not  Christ's 
aim,  or  he  could  have  done  so  far  more 
strikingly  than  he  did.  His  omnipotence 
was  vailed  under  the  moral  import  and  the 
spiritual  end  to  be  reached.  A  deep  question 
in  morals,  and  the  relation  of  the  central 
commandment  to  the  separate  precepts,  are 
discussed  in  connexion  with  the  lawyer's 
question,  "  Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment ?  "  (Passion  Week,  p.  103).  We 
may  further  notice  the  reasons  assigned  for 
our  Lord's  delay  upon  the  earth  for  forty 
days  between  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension,  and  for  the  brief  mysterious 
glimpses  of  these  days,  viz.,  that  both  the 
humanity  and  divinity  should  be  signalized ; 
the  one  by  his  residence  so  long,  and  the 
clearly  human  appearances;  the  other  by 
their  peculiar  character,  brief  and  fugitive, 
almost  spiritual  and  spectral.  Had  the  old 
(Galilean  life  been  resumed,  the  '^  rising  faith 
in  the  divinity  "  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
checked.  Had  he  ascended  immediately 
from  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "  in 
the  blaze  of  that  new  glory  around  his  per- 
son, the  man  Christ  Jesus  had  been  lost,  the 
humanity  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity" 
(Forty  Bays,  p.  89 ) 

The  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  body  is  also  noteworthy. 
It  is  represented  as  undergoing  during  the 
forty  days  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
material  to  a  spiritual  state,  '*  the  corrupt- 
ible being  on  its  way  to  the  incorruptible, 
the  mortal  putting  on  the  clothing  of  im- 
mortality" (Forty  Days,  p.  58).  Strauss 
has  affirmed  that  on  this  point  there  is  an 
insuperable  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of 
the  evangelists :  one  statement  representing 
the  resurrection  body  as  physical,  because 
able  to  digest  food,  another  representing  it 
as  a  ghost,  because  able  to  pass  through 
closed  doors.  He  therefore  speaks  of  the 
story  as  a  '*  fantastic  imagination."      But  | 


the  supposition  that  the  body  which  arose 
from  the  ^ve  was  physical,  but  that  it 
gradually  Became  etherealized,  though  not 
new,  is  so  exceedingly  suggestive,  that  we 
wonder  it  is  not  generally  received  by  l^e 
Church.  We  have  some  analogies  which 
bear  it  out  The  spirit  may  gradually  ex- 
ercise a  vast  ascendency  over  the  body ;  and 
in  proportion  as  a  man  acquires  victory  over 
the  senses  the  form  of  his  organization  is  re- 
fined. Matter  may  finally  yield  to  spirit, 
so  as  to  be  its  elastic  and  ethereal  vehicle, 
rather  than,  as  now,  its  impediment  and 
drag  Spirit  may  gradually  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  aid  of  matter,  and  after 
having  been,  educated  and  enriched  by  it 
may  stand  ess  and  less  in  need  of  its 
coarser  stimulus.  And  in  the  resurrection 
body  of  Christ  we  have  the  type  of  what 
the  bodies  of  men  may  become  in  a  more 
etherealized  universe.  It  is  only  in  keeping 
with  other  divine  laws  to  which  he  was 
subject  that  the  process  of  transition  in 
our  Lord's  case  should  have  been  gradual 

There  are  occasional  repetitions  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes,  arising  no  doubt 
from  the  order  in  which  they  appeared.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter of  St.  Peter  given  twice  over  in  the 
same  words.  Had  they  been  written  in  a 
consecutive  series,  beginning  with  the  Na- 
tivity, the  retrospect  in  the  fifth  volume 
on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Passion  would  not 
have  occurred  ;  nor  such  regressions  as  the 
biographic  sketch  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
suggested  merely  by  Chrbt's  address  to  her 
from  the  cross.  The  admirable  sermon  on 
'^  the  great  invitation,"  introduced  into  the 
recital  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  may  be 
justified  by  the  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and 
because  it  contains  the  very  essence  of  our 
Lord's  message  to  the  world ;  but  it  some- 
what breaks  the  continuity  of  the  narrative, 
and,  if  treated  in  its  evidential  character, 
as  testifying  to  him  who  could  alone  invite 
a  world  to  find  repose  in  himself^  it  would 
have  been  more  homogeneoiAs  and  complete. 
The  two  discourses  on  the  parables  of  the 
Virgins  and  of  the  Talents,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  final  judgment  (in  the 
Passion  Week),  might  have  been  retrenched, 
especially  as  some  other  discourses  revealing 
the  inner  life  of  our  Lord  are  briefly  passed 
over.  The  reference  to  the  abuse  of  works 
of  fiction  introduced  into  the  lecture  on  the 
weeping  for  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  is 
scarcely  relevant. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  find  in  these 
volumes  some  things  more  adapted  to  the 
pulpit  than  the  permanent  literary  page, 
they  are  a  very  noteworty  specimen  of 
Scottish  Christian  teaching.     It  is  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  a  philosophical  analysis  and 
defence  of  the  great  data  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  seldom  heard  from  the  modern 
pulpit.  A  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
elementary  facta  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  the  staple  of  the  teaching  there. 
It  vvas  not  so  alwajs.  If  we  consult  the 
specimens  which  survive  even  of  patristic 
and  medisBval  preaching,  or  examine  the 
great  masters  of  £ngli^  Platonism  in  the 
seventeenth  century  (to  select  but  two  in- 
stances), we  shall  find  that  their  ideal  was 
widely  different.  The  exclusion^  or  even 
the  subordination,  of  those  fundamental 
themes  with  which  reflective  men  are 
struggling,  from  the  place  where  they  should 
be  welcomed  and  cherished,  will  impoverish, 
if  it  does  not  arrest,  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
Believing  as  we  do,  with  the  Spectator^  that 
questions  of  an  *^  apparently  refined  and 
scholastic  nature  lie  at  the  very  basis  of 
national  energy  and  national  morality,''  we 
think  that  these  should  be  freely  discussed 
from  the  place  of  direct  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

We  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Hanna  the  ex- 
pediency of  following  this  series  of  volumes 
with  another,  dealing  with  some  of  the 
questions  which  he  takes  for  granted  in  these. 
Though  the  series  is  complete  in  itself,  a 
supplementary  discussion  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  Tubingen  school  has 
raised  would  form  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion. Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.  We  have  not  as  yet  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  history  of  the  results  of 
modern  criticism  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  narratives. 

We  should  also  have  relished  from  the 
same  pen  some  chapters  devoted  to  the  still 
more  arduous  task  of  gathering  together  the 
main  elements  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
summarizing  its  results,  and  showing  the  re- 
appearance of  its  germs  in  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  the  Epistles.  If  we  proceed  be- 
yond a  mere  recital  of  events  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  the  facts  narrated,  we  are  im- 
mediately led  into  the  region  of  doctrinal 
form.  Doctrine  is  but  the  explanation  of  fact* 
But  we  think  that  the  collection  of  *'the 
first  flowings ''  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  words  of  its  Founder  would  reveal  some 
curious  discrepancies  between  it  and  the 
creeds  of  later  ages,  some  modem 
growths  and  incrustations,  possibly  also 
some  losses  and  departures  from  its  first 
ideal. 

We  cannot  part  with  these  volumes  with- 
out a  further  reference  to  the  fundamental 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  Life  of  our 
Lord  from  those  by  Strauss  and  Renan. 
The  admission  or  rejection  of  the  superna- 


tural determines  that  fundamental  feature. 
Its  recognition  is  the  touchstone  of  success, 
its  rejection  the  badge  of  failure.  From 
the  account  we  have  given  of  the  French 
and  German  works,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  agree  in  pronouncing  the  supernatural 
unhistoric.  Benan  has  not  the  hardihood 
to  assert  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but 
in  the  name  of  universal  history  he  says, 
that  "  up  to  this  time  no  miracle  has  ever 
been  proved,"  as  none  has  ever  occurred  in 
presence  of  jnen  capable  of  testing  its  mi- 
raculous character.  Strauss  is  at  once  bold- 
er and  more  rash.  In  his  judgment  miracle 
is  "  that  heterogeneous  element  which  makes 
history  impossible.''  He  would  admit 
nothing  supernatural,  no  matter  how  nume- 
rous the  witnesses  or  harmonious  their 
attestation.  Philosophy  pronounces  the 
verdict  aj^n'ort  which  scientific  history  rati- 
fies a  posteriori,  Miracle  is  contingency  and 
lawlessness  within  an  orderly  world.  It  im* 
plies  that  God  acts  against  his  own  laws. 
It  amounts  to  a  correction  of  the  universe, 
and  consequently  involves  its  imperfection  : 
and  as  the  evangelical  recorders  had  no 
criticaf  tests,  their  evidence  loses  all  power 
of  proof. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  a 
gigantic  peiitio  prindpiiy  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption utterly  inadmissible  in  philosophy, 
unless  supported  by  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
tuition. But  its  advocates  deny  the  vali- 
dity of  the  intuitions,  and  found  it  on  an 
induction  from  historical  phenomena.  As 
such  it  ignores  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.  It  illogical ly  infers  a  universal 
conclusion  from  a  number  of  particlar  in- 
stances of  fixed  order  in  nature  (these  in- 
stances being  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as 
they  are  admitted  on  both  sides).  And  it 
may  l^e  directly  negatived  by  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  opposite.  We  therefore  turn 
Strauss's  dictum  against  his  own  theory, 
that  *'  there  may  be  things  so  incredible  in 
themselves  that  this  incredibility  would  in* 
validate  the  evidence  of  a  witness  in  other 
respects  the  most  credible  of  men"  (by 
which  principle  he  would  reject  a  miracle, 
however  attested).  It  may  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  cogency  to  the  assumptioa  that 
Jesus  was  merely  human,  notwithbtanding 
any  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Gt)spel  narratives.  This  is  an  assumption 
so  incredible,  that  its  incredibility  would 
shake  the  evidence  of  any  witness  from  the 
first  century  that  attested  it. 

But  we  decline  to  admit  the  postulate 
from  which  both  Strauss  and  Benan  and 
all  anti-supernaturalists  start.  They  first 
define  a  miracle  in  a  fashion  which  traves- 
ties the  doctrine  maintained,  and  then  refuse 
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OQ  the  ground  of  their  dogmatic  postulate 
to  adroit  the  relevancy  of  the  only  kind  of 
evidence  that  could  suhstantiate  that  which 
they  reject  Even  although  the  occurrence 
of  a  miracle  were  tantamount  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  Nature's  laws  (which  it  is  not),  to  be 
entitled  to  assert  that  such  a  violation  of 
Nature  was  impossible  the  objector  should 
be  conversant,  with  the  inmost  secrets  of 
natural  phenomena,  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  no  new  force  or  set  of  forces  had  es- 
caped his  notice,  or  was  held  by  the  Divine 
mechanician  in  reserve.  In  short,  if  mira- 
cles are  impossible,  man  in  his  igoorance 
cannot  know  the  fact.  The  ^ecret  would  be- 
long exclusively  to  Him  who  has  chosen  to 
reveal  the  opposite.  For  a  creature  of 
limited  intellectual  vision  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracle  is' indirectly  to  arrogate 
omniscience.  M.  Renan  has  seen  this,  and 
hence  has  fallen  back  on  historical  ground, 
and  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  no 
miracle  has  ever  been  critically  attested. 

The  question  of  the  miraculous  thus  re- 
cedes into  a  problem  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy. Miracles  are  impossible  except  on 
a  theistic  theory  of  the  universe.  But  no 
theist  can  validly  deny  their  possibility.  It 
remains  for  historical  and  more  evidence  to 
authenticate  the  fact.  But  the  first  postulate 
of  theism,  the  free-will  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  infinite  reserve  of  power  in  the 
Divine  Nature, — power  unexhausted  in  the 
creation  and  upholding  of  the  universe, — 
supplies  us  with  a  firm  philosophical  basis 
on  which  the  fact  may  repose. 

Searching  for  a  human  analogy  to  the 
transcendent  power  which  theism  thus  con- 
ceives as  ever  within  and  behind  the  veil  of 
Nature,  we  do  not  betake  ourselves  to  mar- 
vels and  apparitions;  for  we  find  the  true 
analogue  within  the  human  will.  If  our 
will  is  free  in  any  sense,  it  is  a  source  of 
power ;  it  can  originate  new  processes.  By 
the  forth-putting  of  our  free  causality  we 
can  produce  a  new  series  jof  eflfects,  which, 
however,  blend  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess with  the  customary  sequences  of  Nature. 
We  change  the  order  of  Nature  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  force  within  its  realm.  And  if 
Ood  be  free,  if  human  freedom  is  but  a  dim 
reflection  or  adumbration  of  his,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  he  may  introduce  at  will  new 
forces  within  the  existing  order  of  things. 
We  can  alter  no  law  of  Nature  :  we  can  only 
discharge  a  new  force  from  the  qentre  of  our 
personality  amongst  existing  laws.  And  in 
the  miracles  of  Christ  we  see  Nature  ame- 
nable to  a  Divine  will,  as  it  is  amenable  to 
the  supernatural  action  of  our  human  wills. 
The  difference  in  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
effects  produced,  but  in  the  rank  and  power 


of  the  Agent  producing  them.  The  reign 
of  law  is  unbroken ;  but  Nature  is  flexible, 
and  bends  before  a  new-born  power.  The 
novel  and  seemingly  anomalous  agent  blends 
harmoniously  with  the  existing  framework 
of  causation,  and  is  itself  subject  to  the 
sweep  of  mundane  law  the  moment  that  it 
is  introduced.  Its  miraculous  character 
lies  in  its  source.  The  new  element  is  not 
lawless,  nor  does  it  come  to  violate  law,  or 
dethrone  it.  The  supernatural  is  but  the 
higher  natural,  Ood  does  not  readjust  his 
former  work ;  he  supplemei^ts  it,  out  of  the 
infinite  reserve  of  his  nature.  Without  the 
rigour  of  fixed  law,  confusion  and  anarchy 
would  reign  :  and  without  the  presence  of  a  * 
supernatural  will  behind  the  orderly  pheno- 
mena, the  universe  would  be  locked  up  as  in 
the  chains  of  fate ;  and  intermediate  between 
the  chance  of  the  one  system  and  the  rigour 
of  the  other,  between  causalism  and  fatalism, 
the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  and  living 
will  emerges. 

But  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  presence  of 
God  is  more  real  in  a  miraculous  event  than 
in  a  natural  process.  That  would  be  to 
banish  God  from  the  realm  of  Nature, — to 
limit  him  to  the  abnormal  and  exclude  him 
from  the  normal.  The  spiritual  and  super- 
natural is  rather  the  source  of  the  natural 
and  materiaL  The  latter  is  an  apocalypse 
of  the  former,  a  revelation  of  God,  **the 
garment  we  see  him  by."  And  the  "  signs 
and  wonders  "  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not  more  truly  (though  they  were  as  truly) 
the  signs  of  the  supernatural,  than  were  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls. of  the  air,  from 
which  our  Lord  deduced  the  doctrine  of  a 
universal  Providence.  What  we  see  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  is  the  apparatus 
bv  which  God  reveals  himself  constantly  in 
Nature ;  what  the  disciples  saw  in  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  was  the  apparatus  by  which 
he  revealed  himself  once  in  his  Son.  The 
supernatural  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  the  presence  of  God  is  less 
real  throughout  Nature  at  all  times  (though 
we  may  not  discern  it)  than  it  was  in  the 
peculiar  and  unique  machinery  of  the  Chris-  ' 
tian  advent;  or,  to  make  the  distinction 
more  emphatic,  that  in  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  God  was  more  specially  revealed 
than  he  was  in  the  natural  death  of  Lazarus. 
The  former  incident  was  but  a  selected 
means  to  impress  upon  a  callous  generation 
the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  to  sup- 
ply a  type  of  the  continuous  miracle  of  his- 
tory. But  why  should  our  biassed  "  men  of 
science  "  so  persistently  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a  gentle  incursion  into  the  realm  of 
Nature  of  that  power  which  ever  sleeps 
behind  phenomena  ?    They  deny  that  there 
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can  be  '*  aaght  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what 
is  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.^'  But 
Science  itself  is  only  the  human  interpreta- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  human 
classification  of  Nature's  powers.  Why  re- 
fuse to  include  within  the  limits  of  historical 
fact  a  series  of  new  manifestations  of  which 
the  cause  is  occult,  underworking,  and  di- 
rine?  We  do  not  fall  into  the  abyss  of 
oriental  dualism  by  so  doing ;  for  between 
the  ordinary  and  Uie  extraordinary  the  dif- 
ference, as  we  have  said,  is  only  one  of 
degree.  And  a  miracle  is  the  highest  reve- 
lation of  Nature,  because  of  the  supernatural 
Power  which  resides  behind  and  within  it 
everywhere.  Apparent  violations  of  order 
are  but  instances  in  which  laws  that  are  in- 
ferior yield  normally  before  the  power  of  the 
superior. 

But  some  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  agency  within  the  old  order  may  be 
shown  to  exist.  Nature  was  already  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  supernatural  arises  simply 
from  the  failure  of  the  natural — a  failure  not 
due  to  any  physical  defect  within  the  uni- 
verse, but  to  the  loss  of  moral  power  in  man. 
The  original  and  normal  state  of  the  crea- 
ture had  by  his  own  act  become  the  abnor- 
mal ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  supernatu- 
ral was  a  means  of  his  restoration  to  the 
normal,  as  human  nature  had  failed  to  raise 
and  regenerate  itself.  If  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  were  its  normal  state,  and 
evil  were  merely  a  defect  to  be  balanced  in 
due  time  by  excess,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  supernatural  agency.  But  if  evil  be  a 
moral  blot  in  the  universe,  the  interposition 
of  God  to  remove  the  blot  of  the  creature  is 
immediately  seen  to  be  but  the  restoration 
of  order. 

But  the  restorative  process  which  is  intro- 
duced will  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  that  which  it  comes  to  restore,  t.e., 
it  will  be  mainly  spiritual  and  moral.  The 
physical  wonders  which  may  accompany  it 
will  be  altogether  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate. Now,  in  discussing  the  Christian 
,  miracles,  attention  is  often  fixed  on  the 
physical  marvels,  which  have  no  value  and 
little  meaning  apart  from  their  moral  end. 
A  prodigy  is  a  mere  finger-post  pointing  to 
some  moral  truth.  And  possibly  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  have  repelled  the  scientific 
world,  mainly  because  of  the  attention  which 
Christian  apoWists  have  bestowed  upon 
their  outward  terms.  But  the  physical  is 
the  accidental,  the  moral  is  the  essential  in 
a  miracle ;  and  the  radical  conception  of  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity  is  the  restoration 
of  a  lost  moral  order^  hy  the  free  act  of  one 
whose  power  is  the  mere  energy  of  his  love. 


Thus  considered,  the  supernatural  is  not 
only  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  it  is 
Christianity  itself.  Eliminate  it,  and  you 
eliminate  rool^  branches,  and  the  whole  tree; 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  falls  at  once  to 
the  level  of  tne  other  religious  systems,  if  it 
does  not  (because  of  its  claim  to  the  super- 
natural) sink  beneath  them  all. 

Strauss  had  attempted  to  show  that  if  a 
belief  in  miracles  has  any  warrant  at  all,  it 
may  be  as  freely  extended  to  those  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  or  oriental  Buddhism,  or 
mediaeval  Catholicism,  as  to  those  "  signs  " 
which  accompanied  the  birth  of  Christianity, 
As  we  reject  the  former  marvels  as  unhis- 
torical,  and  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  we  must  show  some 
valid  reasons  for  the  exception.  If  we  can 
prove  that  it  wou^d  involve  a  greater  mar- 
vel, and  tax  our  credulity  more,  to  treat  the 
Christian  miracles  as  legends,  than  to  accept 
them  as  facts,  we  have  a  presumption  in 
their  favour ;  just  as  if,  by  the  rejection  of 
all  miracles,  the  life  of  Christ  could  be  made 
to  yield  a  more  satisfactory  result,  we  should 
have  a  presumption  on  the  other  side.  We 
therefore  accept  the  challenge,  and  point  to 
the  totally  different  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  from  the  poetic  idealizatiooB 
of  Greece  or  the  apooryphal  legends  of  Jew- 
ish story.  The  test  of  a  divine  moral  pur- 
pose, in  which  power  is  ever  '*  vassal  unto 
love,"  will  easily  distinguish  between  the 
spurious  and  authentic ;  while  the  evidence 
of  facts  is  in  the  one  case  clear,  and  in  the 
other  obscure.  We  think  that  the  volumes 
of  Dr.  Hanna  have  abundantly  proved  this 
pgint  But  a  scientific  vindication  of  the 
miraculous  is  comparatively  useless  to  those 
critics  who  assert  their  impossibility  a  priori 
Strauss  virtually  says,  "  I  will  not  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
Benan  desires  that  the  alleged  marvel 
should  be  performed  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  repeated  frequently^  that  no 
illusion  or  sleiffht-of-hand  be  mistaken  for 
reality.  But  this  demand  is  fatal  to  the 
very  idea  of  the  miracle.  It  is  wrought  not 
to  excite  wonder,  but  to  produce  a  moral 
result.  Benan  ignores  the  spiritual  element 
in  the  physical  prodigy.  But  no  miracle 
could  have  been  wrought  to  gratify  the  sci- 
entific curiosity  of  men  already  biassed 
against  it«  evidence.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  that  in  certain  districts  our  Lord 
*'  could  do  no  mighty  works,  because  of  the 
unbelief "  of  the  spectators.  But  his  mira- 
cles were  varied  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
by  no  stock  process,  legerdemain,  or  fraud, 
could  any  one  of  them  have  been  wrought ; 
while  the  whole  key-board  of  Nature  was 
amenable  to  his  will 
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Presseuse  has  well  said,  '^  Falsehood  maj 
have  its  bomr,  hut  it  has  no  future ;  '^  a 
malim  hy  which  it  wonld  he  unwise  for  anj 
generation  to  test  a  novel  doctrine  suhmitted 
to  it  But  the  advance  of  history,  with  its 
^  iacreasiDg  purpose,'^  the  gradual  extinction 
of  those  forms  of  fiiith  which  have  no  per- 
manent root  in  human  nature,  or  in  the  facts 
of  the  past,  and  the  severe  strain  to  which 
those  must  have  been  subjected  which  have 
outlived  the  scrutiny  of  the  ages,  warrant 
its  application  to  history  at  large.  What 
dtandfl  the  criticism  of  Time  is  true ;  and  if 
error  lives,  its  vitality  is  due  to  the  truth 
with  whioh  it  is  in  all  eases  mixed  up.  The 
constant  and  distracting  succession  of  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  twilight  of  uncertainty  to  which  most  of 
them  conduct,  present  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  light  whi^  the  supernatural  casts  upon 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  first  work  with  the 
majority  of  the  critics  is  to  abolish  the  con- 
olusions  of  their  predecessors.  This  is  con- 
sistent enough  in  those  who  hold  with  Renan 
that  *'  the  ideal  is  ever  a  Utopia."  But  we 
l^ronounee  his  dictum  philosophically  false, 
and  historically  untrue.  The  ideal  koB  hem 
redmd  in  One  Human  Life.  Its  solitari- 
ness and  its  ideal  completeness  is  the  source 
of  its  unique  power  in  the  world ;  and  it  has 
^'possessed  the  future"  much  more  com- 
pletely than  it  conquered  the  age  in  which 
it  first  appeared; 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  our  high 
estimate  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hanna,  and  of 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  apolo- 
getical  literature  of  the  Church.  It  has 
been  written  mainlv  for  those  who  have  not 
been  perplexed  by  the  questions  of  modem 
thought, — rather  for  the  Church  than  for 
those  outside  its  borders.  But  its  function 
is  much  wider  than  its  author  states  it,  and 
it  may  yet  take  precedence  of  more  ambi- 
tious treatises  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Church  catholic. 


Aet.  II.  —  Diirrjf,  Jteminieceiteeiy  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Hemry  Crabh  Rohimon^ 
BarrUter-at'Law^  F,S,A»  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  Sadler,  Ph.  D.  3 
vols.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1869. 

In  February  1867,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  at  the  great  ase 
of  ninety-one.  His  decease  produced  little 
sensation.  To  the  general  public  his  very 
name  was  unknown.  A  large  circle  of 
familiar  friends  and  admiring  acquaintances 
alone  reoognised  and  appreciated  his  personal 


abilities.  The  ancient  sage  refused  to  con- 
sider any  man  happy  till  after  his  death. 
That  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  eojoy 
this  life  thoroughly  we  should  hesitate  to 
admit.  Tet  we  contend  that  to  him,  more 
than  to  contemporaries  of  greater  celebrity, 
was  it  given  to  merit  a  large  and*  enviable  \ 
share  of  posthumous  fame,  to  provide  during 
his  lifetime  for  the  instruction  o^*  his  suc- 
cessors, and  to  transmit  to  postei^ity  infor- 
mation at  once  rare  and  valuable;  rare,  be- 
cause within  the  compass  of  few  to  acquire, 
and  valuable,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  and 
enduring  worth. 

The  l)iary  and  Correspondence  of  Mr. 
Robinson  constitute  a  work  which  is  both 
the  record  of  his  life,  and  his  monument.  By 
birth  a  Dissenter,  he  was  thus  excluded, 
through  the  operation  of  rules  now  happily 
cancelled,  from  the  advantages  of  an 
University  education.  His  family  belonged 
to  that  middle  class  which  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  English  society.  From  youth 
to  old  age  he  delighted  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  busied  himself  in 
considering  and  dbcussing  those  religious 
and  social  problems  which  a  century  ago 
agitated  the  active  and  inquisitive  spirits 
of  the  age.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  taste  for  speculative 
inquiry,  accompanied  by  an  aversion  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  was  the  marked 
characteristic,  not  of  the  Continent  only, 
but  of  this  country  also.  Our  Revolution  of 
1688  had  become  an  -  accepted  fact.  The 
oldest  and  most  bigoted  Torie^  had  trans- 
ferred their  baneful  services  to  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty.  At  his  accession,  George 
the  Third  said  that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Briton ;  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he 
could  boast  that  the  remaining  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  gloried  in  him.  As 
years  passed  on,  the  pressure  of  personal 
government  increased,  and  the  power  of  the 
representatives  of  tl|e  people  diminished. 
Wars  were  recklessly  waged,  the  nation's 
treasure  was  lavished,  the  people's  blood  was 
spilled,  at  the  bidding  of  a  short-sighted  and 
obstinate,  yet  powerful  king.  These  sangui- 
nary and  dearly  bought  contests  reduced 
the  oountry^s  strength.  Terrible  and  irre- 
trievable defeats  weakened  England's  pres- 
tige. The  climax  came  when  the  American 
colonies  conquered  their  independence. 

For  the  discomfiture  which  the  English 
arms  underwent  in  America  there  was  a 
compensation  in  the  triumphs  gained  in 
India.  A  rising  and  sturdy  colony  was 
lost  for  ever ;  but  a  dependency,  which  was 
also  an  empire,  was  added  to  the  territory 
of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  most  glorious 
successes  in  the  East  produced  very  little 
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effect  at  home.  The  mind  of  the  nation  was 
barren  in  great  works.  There  was  more 
speculation  tl^an  production.  Dissatisfied 
with  old  forms  and  empty  phrases,tbe  younger 
men  strove  to  transform  literature  from  a 
manufactory  of  rounded  sentences  into  a 
perfect  image  of  living  ideas.  Godwin  and 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
were  the  earliest  preachers  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. While  they  were  yet  planning  and 
elaborating  their  schemes,  Henry  Crabb* 
Bobinson  was  a  youth  craving  for  novelty, 
and  ready  to  welcome  it  Born  in  1775, 
his  earliest  recollection  was  the  illumination 
to  celebrate  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
an  admiral  who  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  sacrificed  to  gratify  party  animosity, 
and  to  give  inereased  point  to  the  sarcasm 
which  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Byng 
called  forth  from  Voltaire.  Another  re- 
membrance of  his  childhood  makes  it  clear 
that  Cowper's  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  at  once 
became  popular  in  the  largest  and  most 
conservative  of  audiences,  that  which  fills 
the  nurseries  of  the  land.  Mr.  Kob^nson 
remembers  not  only  its  publication,  but  also 
the  fact  of  having  received  sixpence  for  get- 
ting it  by  heart.  He  was  a  boy  when  the  news 
came  that  a  E evolution  had  taken  place  in 
France.  He  rejoiced  at  the  occurrence,  not 
because  he  had  any  political  knowledge,  but 
because,  as  the  son  of  a  Dissenter,  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Church  as  a  persecuting 
body.  Hence,  he  gloried  in  the  thought 
that  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  French 
priests,  and  the  upholders  of  the  Church,  as 
represented  by  the  French  monarch,  had  been 
forcibly  overthrown.  As  with  many  others, 
so  with  him:  the  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tionists filled  him  with  disgust. 

When  sixteen  years  old,  and  after  he  had 
been  the  articled  clerk  of  an  attorney  at  Col- 
chester, Mr.  Bobinson  heard  Erskiue  deliver 
one  of  his  effective  speeches.  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  voice  and  a  fascination  in  the 
eye  of  the  great  forensic  orator,  which  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  listener.  He 
detected  his  trick  of  style,  and  afterwards 
profited  by  it.  This  consisted  in  frequent 
repetitions.  ^^  Ho  had  one  or  two  leading 
arguments  and  main  facts  on  ^hich  he  was 
constantly  dwelling.  But  then  he  had  mar- 
vellous skill  in  varying  his  phraseology,  so 
that  no  one  was  sensible  of  tautology  in  the 
expressions.  Like  the  doubling  of  a  hare, 
he  was  perpetually  coming  to  his  old  place. 
Other  good  advocates,  I  have  remarked,  were 
ambitious  of  a  great  variety  of  arguments.'^ 
About  this  time  also  he  heard  a  sermon  from 
one  whose  name  will  outlive  Erskine's — the 
venerable  John  Wesley.  Broken  with  years, 
and  hardly  able  to  makehimself  audible,  his 


preaching  "was  for  the  most  part  pantomime, 
but  the  pantomime  went  to  the  heart.  Of 
the  kind,  I  never  saw  anything  comparable 
to  it  in  after  life."  In  a  letter  to  bis 
brother  he  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the 
proceedings.  One  passage  merits  attention^ 
testifying  as  it  does  at  once  to  Wesley's 
freedom  from  bigotry  and  from  sectarian  canL 
Mr.  Bobinson  writes,  '^ After  the  last  prayer 
he  rose  up  and  addressed  the  people  on  lib- 
erality of  sentiment  and  spoke  much  against 
refusing  to  join  with  any  congregation  on 
account  of  difference  in  opinion.  He  said, 
*  If  they  do  but  fear  God,  w(Nrk  righteousness^ 
and  keep  his  commandmentJs^we  have  nothing 
to  object  to.' " 

In  1795  Mr.  Bobinson  read  a  book,  tbea 
recently  published,  whidi  materially  luassei 
his  opinions  and  influeneed  the  course  of 
his  after  life..  This  was  Godwin's  FoliUetd 
Ju$tic€,  When  it  appeared  this  work  pro- 
duced a  sensation  among  the  reading  and 
thinking  public  similar  in  kind,  and  perhaps 
greater  in  degree,  than  did  the  publicatioB 
in  our  day  of  Buckleys  History  of  CiwiVsation 
in  England,  T  he  rel  igious  world  was  scanda- 
lized. The  circle  of  independent  reasoners 
was  delighted.  The  erowd  took  its  tone 
from  the  majority,  and  regared  Godwin  as  m 
man  bent  on  subverting  public  order  and 
striking  a  fatal  blow  at  civilisation.  Mr. 
Bobinson  records  that  it  became  a  reproach 
to  be  a  follower  of  Godwin,  but  that  his  en- 
thusiasm was  so  great  as  to  render  him  willing 
to  become  a  martyr  for  the  principles  of 
Godwin's  philosophy.  He  adds,  what  is  the 
highest  tribute  of  praise  which  could  be  paid 
to  that  misunderstood  writer,  that  '*  in  one 
respect  the  book  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
my  mind — ^it  made  nae  feel  more  generotuHyy 
He  also  mentions,  what  he  often  repeated  in 
after  life,  that  his  style  of  living,  the  training 
to  which  he  voluntarily  subjected  himself, 
were  adopted  after  a  perusal  of  the  wwk  ; 
that  for  many  years  he  preferred  freedom  oip 
action,  a  garret  and  a  pittance,  to  any  lux- 
uries which  he  might  have  obtained  through 
renouncing  his  life  of  self-denial  and  self- 
culture. 

Those  were  the  days  when  English  liberty 
was  little  more  than  a  name.  The  Stuarts 
were  not  more  high-handed  when  the  S tar- 
Chamber  was  in  full  vigour  than  were  the 
constitutional  advisers  of  George  the  Third, 
after  the  French  Bevolution  had  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  the  timid  and  given  a 
handle  to  the  tyrannical.  Prosecutions, 
instituted  for  acts  deemed  treasonable  and 
for  writbgs  styled  seditious,  nearly  always 
ended  in  the  conviction  and  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  accused.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a 
scholar  of  merited  and  acknowledged  position, 
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was  seDtenced  to  two  years'  imprisoDment  for 
hazardiDg  the  remark,  in  a  letter  written  by 
way  of  reply  to  a  sycophantic  pamphlet  of  the 
devoted  and  the  ultra-loyal  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  that  the  poor  would  lose  nothing  by 
French  conquest!  The  publisher  of  Mr. 
Wakefield^s  letter  expiated  hi^  crime  by  a 
few  months'  imprisonment.  Nor  was  the 
anxiety  to  restrain  the  utterance  of  free 
political  thought  confined  to  oases  in  which 
the  Sovereign  or  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  had  been  ridiculed  or  criticised. 
Two  young  men,  editors  of  the  Courier^  were 
imprisoned  for  two  months  because  they  had 
written  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  *'  had  acted  oppressively, 
and  made  himself  unpopular  with  tlie  nobility, 
by  a  late  decree  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  timber.'*  When  we  learn  that  at  this 
period  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  very 
great,  owing  to  the  scarcity,  flbd  consequent 
high  price  of  provisions,  that  the  middle  class 
was  bending  under  the  pressure  of  local  as 
well  as  general  taxes — the  poor-rates  alone 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  as  large  a  sum 
as  that  paid  in  the  shape  of  rent, — we  cannot 
wonder  that  many  should  have  been  tempted 
to  despair  of  their  country,  that  a  few  restless 
spirits  should  have  meditated  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  violence,  and  that  men  of 
calm  judgment  and  unquestioned  patriotism 
should  have  concluded  that  the  time  had  come 
for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  representation  of 
the  people,  and  for  a  thorough  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  national  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  1800  Mr.  Eobinson 
went  to  Germany  with  a  view  to  acquire  the 
language  and  study  the  literature  of  that 
country.  In  these  days  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  this.  Several  young  Englbhmen 
are  now  to  be  found  among  the  students  at 
most  of  the  German  Universities.  In  many 
a  German  city  and  village  is  an  English 
colony,  composed  of  those  who,  for  reasons 
either  laudable  or  discreditable,  think  it 
advisable  to  quit  their  native  land  for  a  defi- 
nite period,  or  for  ever.  But  the  case  was 
otherwise  seventy  years  ago.  Then  it  was  a 
feat  to  ascend  the  Khine  and  visit  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Germany.  It  was  a  proof  that 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  did  not  conform 
themselves  to  the  ways  of  their  fellows  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  any  more  than  they 
observed  the  rules  which  had  been  accepted 
as  binding  upon  all  writers  of  verse,  that  both 
should  have  considered  a  visit  to  Germany 
as  a  part  of  their  education.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  Bobinson,  who 
afterwards  became  the  devoted  admirer  of 
one,  and  the  attached  friend  of  both,  should 
in  this  matter  have  done  as  they  did.  How- 
ever, his  stay  was  longer  than  theirs.     He 


saw  more  of  the  country,  and  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  more  of  its  dis- 
tinguished men  than  they  did.  The  first 
experience  he  had  was  by  no  means  enviable. 
^  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Frankfort 
when  the  French  were  engaged  in  extending 
the  principles  of  the  Bepublic  by  overrunning 
and  annexing  the  possessions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. More  than  once  he  ran  great  risk  of 
being  taken  prisoner,  because,  as  an  English- 
man, he  was  an  enemy  of  France.  His 
knowledge  of  German  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  some  cases ;  in  others  the  French  officers 
being  courteous  enough  to  affect  ignorance, 
thereby  enabled  him  to  retain  his  liberty. 
The  account  of  a  long  tour,  which  he  made 
in  1801,  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Bohemia,  is  filled  with  interesting  details  of 
the  prevailing  customs  of  the  people  and 
general  character  of  the  country  in  those 
days.  The  following  anecdote  might  have 
been  quoted  with  effect  6ome  years  ago, 
when  the  Liberal  party  vainly  tried  to  en- 
force that  policy  of  "  levelling  up  "  in  Ire- 
land, which  has  now  been  abandoned  for 
that  of  religious  equality.  When  in  Bo- 
hemia he  made  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Hussites.  He  was  told  that  *'  they  are 
the  most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  all  our  peo- 
ple." "  It  did  not  use  to  be  so  ?"  "  Oh, 
no  !  they  were  always  breeding  disturbances, 
but  the  Emperor  Joseph  put  an  end  to  that. 
Their  priests  were  very  poor,  and  lived  up- 
on the  peasants ;  one  man  gave  them  a  break« 
fast,  another  a  dinner,  another  a  bed  ^  and 
so  they  went  from  house  to  house,  beggars 
and  paupers.  When  the  Emperor  caDie  to 
Prague  to  be  crowned,  among  the  decrees 
which  ho  issued  the  first  day  was  one  that  the 
Hussite  priests  should  be  allowed  the  same 
pay  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  Catholie 
clergy.  And  since  then  we  have  never  bad 
a  disturbance  in  the  country.^' 

Most  important  to  him,  and  nH>st  inte- 
resting to  us,  of  all  the  visits  Mr.  Bobinson 
made  in  Germany,  and  of  all  the  acquaint- 
ances he  formed  there,  were  bis  visits  to 
Weimar  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  to  Jena 
when  at  the  height  of  its  academical  renown, 
and  his  introduction  to  Herder  and  Wie- 
land,  to  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  aocount  of  the  first  interview  he 
had  with  him  whom  the  Germans  venerate 
as  the  greatest  man  of  their  race  : — 

"  My  companion  then  took  me  to  Professor 
Meyer,  who  introduced  us  into  the  presence  of 
Goetiie — the  great  man,  the  first  sight  of  whom 
may  well  form  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  any  one 
who  has  devoted  himself  seriously  to  tlie  pur- 
suit of  poetry  or  philosophy. 

'^  I  had  ^aid  to  Seume  that  I  wished  to  8pe<ik 
with  Wieland  and  looi,  at  Goethe — ^and  I   lite- 
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rally  and  exactly  bad  my  desire.  Mysextoe  of 
his  greatne'^s  was  sacb,  that  bad  the  opportnai- 
ty  offered,  I  think  I  should  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  entering  into  conversation  with  him ; 
but  as  it  was,  f  was  allowed  to  gaze  on  him  in 
silence.  Goethe  lived  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house — that  is,  for  Weimar;  before  the  door  of 
his  study  was  marked*  in  mosaic,  salyb.  On 
oar  entrance  he  rose,  and  with  rather  a  cool 
and  distant  air  beckoned  us  to  take  eeats.  As 
he  fixed  hb  burning  eye  on  Seume,  who  took 
the  lead,  I  had  his  profile  before  me,  and  this 
was  the  case  during  the  wh(ile  of  our  twenty 
minutes'  stay.  He  was  then  about  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  and  was  bejjpnning  to  be  corpu- 
lent. He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressively handsome  men  I  ever  saw.  My 
feeling  of  awe  was  heightened  by  an  accident. 
The  last  play  which  I  had  seen  in  England  was 
Measure  for  Measure^  in  which  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  momenta  was  when  Kemble  (the 
Duke),  disguised  as  a  monk,  had  his  hood 
pulled  off  by  Lucio.  On  thi-  Kemble,  with  an 
iexpesfion  of  wonderfiil  dignity,  ascended  the 
throne  and  delivered  judgment  on  the  wrong- 
doers. 

**  Goethe  sat  in  precisely  the  same  altitude, 
and  I  had  precisely  the  same  view  of  his  side- 
face.  The  conversation  was  quite  insignificant. 
My  companions  talked  ah<»ut  themselves — 
Senrae  about  his  youth  of  adversity  and  strange 
adventures.  Goethe  smiled  with,  as  I  thought, 
the  benignity  of  condescension.  When  we 
were  dismissed,  and  I  was  !n  the  open  air,  I 
felt  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  from  my 
breast,  and  exclaimed,  *Gott  sei  Dankl'  Be- 
fore long  I  saw  him  under  more  favourable 
auspices ;  but  of  that  hereafter." 

During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Frank- 
fort, be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe's 
mother,  who  had  *'  the  mien  and  deportment 
of  a  strong  person. '*  Of  her  son  she  spoke 
with  affection  and  pride.  She  gave  Mr. 
Robinson  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
Goethe^s  first  drama,  Odd  von  Berliehmgen : 
— "  Her  son  came  home  one  evening  in  high 
spirits,  saying,  '  Oh,  mother,  I  have  found 
auch  a  book  in  the  public  library,  and  I  will 
make  a  play  of  it  1  What  great  eyes  the 
Philistines  will  make  at  the  Knight  of  the 
Iron  hand  1  That's  glorious — the  Iron- 
hand.'  " 

In  the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Robinson 
went  to  Jena,  and  matriculated  as  a  student 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  matricula- 
tion certificate  seemed  a  curious  document 
in  his  eyes.  It  set  forth  in  Latin  that  he 
had  been  found  fitted  for  studying  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  had  undertaken  not  to 
knock  anybody  on  the  head,  never  to  be- 
come a  member  of  club  or  society,  and  to  use 
all  his  knowledge  for  tBe  advantage  of  re- 
ligion and  society.  An  account  of  his  stu- 
dent life  during  five  days  of  the  week  is 
given  in  an  extract  from  a  letter : — 


"  About  six  o'clock  the  man  who  brushes  mj 
clothes  and  deans  my  shoes  will  open  my  bed- 
room, or  rather  closet,  door,  and  light  my  can- 
dle. I  shall  instantly  jump  out  of  my  wretched 
straw  hammock,  and  go  into  my  room,  where 
in  half-an-hour  our  pretty  chambermaid  will 
bring  my  dried  carrots,  called  coffee,  which  I 
shall  drink  because  I  am  thirsty,  but  not  with- 
out longing  after  tea  and  toast.  This  done,  I 
shall  take  up  Schelling^s  c7<Hir/ia2  cfSpeculatwe 
Fhyiics  and,  comparing  the  printed  pHragraphs 
with  my  notes  taken  last  Friday,  try  to  per- 
suade myseif  that  I  have  understomi  something. 
Then  I  shall  listen  to  another  lecture  by  him 
on  the  same  subject.  What  my  experience  will 
then  be  I  c  m't  say ;  I  know  what  it  hns  been. 
Precisely  at  ten  I  shall  run  to  the  a*;ditoriQm 
of  his  *  Magnificence,'  the  Protector  Voigt,  and 
hear  his  lecture  on  Experimental  Physics, 
which  we  call  Natural  Philosophy.  I  bhall  ad- 
mire his  instruments,  and  smile  at  the  egregious 
absardity  of  Ids  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  at  hia  attempts  to  draw  a  moral  from 
his  physical  leRons.  He  may  possibly  repeat 
his  favourite  hypothesis  of  two  sorts  of  fire, 
male  and  temale;  or  allude  to  his  illustration  of 
the  Trinity^ as  shown  in  the  creative  or  piter- 
nal,  the  preserving  or  filial,  the  combining  or 
spiritual  principles  of  Nature.  Or  he  may 
liken  the  operation  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
in  the  material  world  to  the  debt  and  credit  of 
the  merchants'  cash-book.  (NB, — ^These  are 
all  fucts.)  Wearied  by  the  lecture,  I  shall  per- 
haps hardly  know  what  to  do  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o^clock,  when  I  shall  reluctantly 
come  home  to  a  very  bad  dinner.  Jena  is 
famous  for  its  bad  eating  and  drinking.  Then  I 
shall  prepare  myself  for  a  lecture  or  two  from 
Gelieimer-Uofrath  Loder,  on  Physical  Anthro- 
pology, by  far  the  best  delivered  and  most  use- 
ful of  the  lectures  I  attend.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  conquer  ray  dislike  of,  and  even  disgust  at, 
anatomical  preparations,  and  my  repmrnance 
to  inspect  rotten  carcases  and  smoked  skeletons. 
And  I  expect  to  learn  the  general  laws  and 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  developed 
with  It-ss  minuteness  for  general  students  than 
he  employs  on  his  anatomical  lectures  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  From  Loder  I  shall  proceed 
to  Schelling,  and  hear  him  lecture  for  an  hour 
on  ifistlietica.  or  the  Philosophy  of  Taste.  In 
spite  of  the  obscurity  of  a  philosophy  in  which 
are  combined  profound  abstraction  and  en- 
thusiastic mysticism,  I  shall  certainly  be  amosed 
at  particular  remarks  (however  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  whole)  in  his  development  of 
Platonic  ideas,  and  explanation  of  the  philoso- 
phy veiled  in  the  Greek  mythology.  I  may  be 
perhaps  a  little  touched  now  and  then  by  his 
contemptnoas  treatment  of  our  English  writers, 
as  last  V^Tednesday  I  was  by  his  abuse  of  Dar- 
win and  Locke.  I  may  hear  Johnson  cjdled 
thick-skinned,  and  Priestley  shallow.  I  may 
hear  it  insinuated  that  science  U  not  to  be  ex- 
per^ted  in  a  country  where  mathem  itics  are 
valued  only  as  they  may  help  to  make  spin  ning- 
Jennies  and  machines  for  weaving  stockings. 
After  a  scroll  by  the  river-side  in  Paradise,  I 
shall  at  f  >ur  attend  Schelling^s  lecture  on  Specu- 
lative Philosophy,  and  I  may  be  animated  by 
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the  sight  of  more  than  180  enthusiastlo  yonng 
men,  eagerly  listenlDg  to  the  exposition  of  a 
philosophy  wliich  in  its  pretensions  is  more 
aspiring  than  any  pnbliclj  maintained  since  the 
days  of  Plato  and  his  commentators — ^a  philoso- 
phy equally  oppmsed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke^ 
the  scepticism  of  Home,  and  the  critical  school 
of  Eant,  and  which  is  now  in  the  sphere  o^ 
Metaphysics  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant.  But 
if  J  chance  to  be  in  a  prosaic  mood,  I  may  smile 
at  the  patience  of  so  large  an  assembly  listen- 
ing, becaase  It  is  the  fashion,  to  a  detail  which 
not  one  in  twenty  comprehends,  and  which 
only  fills  the  head  with  dry  formulas  and 
rhapsodical  phraseology.  At  six  I  shall  come 
home  exhausted  with  attention  to  novelties 
hard  to  understand;  and  after,  perhaps,  an  un- 
snocessfol  attempt  to  pen  a  few  English  iambics 
in  translation  of  Goethe's  TawOy  I  shall  read  in 
bed  some  fairy  tale,  poem,  or  other  light  work." 

The  foregoing  account  of  life  at  a  Ger* 
man  University  sixty-seven  years  ago  is 
doubly  interesting.  It  enables  us  to  under* 
stand  that  to  professors  and  students  alike 
the  work  was  very  exhausting.  The  toil  of 
delivering  several  lectures  daily  must  have 
been  as  trying  as  the  task  of  listening  to 
them.  Very  slight  changes  would  have'  to 
be  made  in  the  picture  were  it  altered  so  as 
to  represent  the  daily  existence  of  professors 
and  students  in  Germany  now.  The  reader 
must  be  warned,  however,  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son  was  not  a  typical  student.  Not  all  those 
who  studied  at  Jena  then  were  as  assiduous 
as  he,  if  his  fellow-students  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  their  living  successors.  Ger- 
man students,  for  the  most  part,  are  quite  as 
fond  of  pleasure  as  ot  study.  They  frequent 
the  lecture-rooms  as  often  as  it  is  required  of 
them  to  do  so  in  order  to  become  qualified 
for  the  requisite  certificate.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  same  at  Jena  in  1802.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Robinson  records  that  these  students  drank 
beer,  sang  songs,  and  tbught  duels.  He  ex- 
pressly protests  against  the  notions  current 
then,  and  not  wholly  extmot  now,  that  their 
lives  are  loose  and  their  manners  coarse. 
Nor  were  the  duels  any  more  terrible  in  his 
than  in  our  day.  He  says  that  a  hundred 
were  fought  in  the  course  of  six  months 
without  limbs  being  seriously  injured  or  lives 
bein^  lost.  Indeed,  the  greatest  wound  in- 
flicted is  a  sliffht  out  or  trifling  scratch.  The 
student's  duel  is  but  a  trial  of  skill  with 
naked  weapons,  conducted  according  to  rules 
which  render  fatal  consequences  almost  im- 
possible. 

Among  the  notable  personages  whose  ao- 
quaintance  Mr.  Robinson  made  at  Jena  was 
Savigny,  afterwards  well  known  as  the 
greatest  of  German  jurists  and  as  a  profound 
writer  on  Roman  law;  Paulus,  the  theolo- 
gian, whose  heterodoxy  was  quite  as  great 


and  his  fame  as  well  deserved  as  the  hetero- 
doxy and  fame  of  Strauss ;  Yoss,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Iliad ;  and  Wolf,  the  dissemina- 
tor of  doubts  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Greek 
epio.  Of  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Robinson 
can  recall  nothing  remarkable,  excepting 
the  remark,  which  modem  writers  of  Eng- 
lish law  have  shown  to  be  well  founded,  that 
"  an  English  lawyer  might  render  great  ser^ 
vice  to  legal  science  by  studying  the  Roman 
law,  and  abowbg  the  obligations  of  English 
law  to  it,  which  are  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed."  * 

Being  at  Weimar  in  1804,  Mr.  Robinson 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Sta^l, 
tde  most  distinguished  woman  of  her  day, 
an  authoress  whose  writings  were  universally 
read,  whose  talents  were  universally  admired, 
who,  at  a  time  when  good  talkers  of  both 
sexes  were  to  be  met  with  in  many  a  draw- 
ing-room, was  renowned  and  envied  on  ac- 
count of  her  marvellous  conversational  pow- 
ers, whose  sharp  sayings  were  more  dn^aded 
by  Bonaparte  than  a  host  of  armed  foes, 
and  who  was  arbitrarily  banished  from 
France  because  she  refused  to  bridle  her 
tongue  at  the  bidding  of  a  despot.  She  had 
come  to  Germany  in  order  to  converse  with 
the  men  of  note,  and  ■  ooUect  materials  for  a 
descriptive  work.  Naturally,  the  fame  of 
Weimar  led  her  to  choose  that  small  yet 
brilliant  capital  as  the  temporary  place  of 
her  abode.  The  most  distinguished  men 
were  not  at  all  eager  to  respond  to  her  ad- 
vances. Schiller  and  Goethe  hardly  con- 
cealed their  dislike  to  the  cross-examination 
to  which  Madame  de  Sta^l  subjected  them. 
Others  of  less  note  were  flattered,  and  ready 
to  serve  her.  However,  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  the  explanations  they  gave 
of  the  different  philosophical  systems  then 
in  vogue,  which  she  professed  a  desire  to 
understand.  It  was  probably^n  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Robinson  would  help  her  that  she 
made  his  acquaintance.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive,  the  result  was  attained. 
Nor  did  the  intimacy  expire  with  the  occa- 
sion which  gave  birth  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  increased  in  strength  as  years  passed 
away,  for  Madame  de  StaSl  soon  discovered 
that  in  Mr.  Robinson  she  had  an  admirer 
who  would  not  stoop  to  flatter  her  vanity, 
but  who  was  alike  ready  and  willing  to  en- 
lighten her  mental  darkness. 

On  his  part,  he  was  greatly  pleased  when 
first  invited  to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  was 
rather  surprised,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of 


*  To  the  recently  published  edition  of  Reeves* 
History  of  English  LaWj  Mr.  Finlason  hhs  prefixed 
an  elaborate  lotroductian  in  which  the  correctness 
of  Savigny 's  remark  is  verified. 
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Parisian  cusfcoras,  to  be  ushered  into  her 
bedroom.  '*  She  was  sitting  most  decorous- 
ly tn  bed,  and  writing.  She  had  her  night- 
cap on,  and  her  face  was  not  roade  up  for 
the  day.  It  was  by  no  means  a  captivating 
spectacle,  but  I  had  a  very  cordial  reception, 
and  two  bright  black  eyes  smiled  benignant- 
ly  on  me."  Sbe  paid  him  the  compliment, 
^hich  was  doubtless  deserved,  of  saying  that 
of  all  those  with  whom  she  had  conversed 
he  alone  had  enabled  her  to  comprehend 
German  philosophy.  He  records  his  utter 
failure  in  making  her  feel  the  transcendent 
excellence  of  Goethe.  Indeed,  he  once  told 
her  that  she  had  never  understood  and  never 
could  understand  that  great  poet.  Her  re- 
ply is  a  fine  specimen  of  French  audacity 
tempered  with  French  wit:  *' H6r  eye 
flashed — she  stretched  out  her  fine  arm,  of 
which  she  was  justly  vain,  and  said  in  an 
emphatic  tone :  *  Monsieur,  je  comprends 
tout  ce  qui  m^rite  ^tre  compris :  ce  que  je 
ne  comprends  n'est  rien.' "  That  the  accu- 
sation was  well  founded  and  the  defence  in- 
sufficient is  proved  by  the  following  example 
of  her  success  in  spoiling  a  fine  thing.  Mr. 
Robinson  had  repeated  to  her  the  noble  say- 
ing of  Kant :  "  *  There  are  two  things  which, 
the  more  I  contemplate  them,  the  more  they 
fill  my  miud  with  admiration — the  starry 
heavens  above  me,  and  the  moral  law  within 
me.'  She  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  *  Ah,  que 
cela  est  beau !  II  faut  que  je  P^crive/  and 
years  after,  in  her  Allemagne^  I  found  it 
Frenchified  thus :  *  Car,  comme  un  philoso- 
phe  cel^bre  a  tr^s  bien  dit :  Pour  les  coeurs 
sensibles,  il  y  a  deux  choses  I ' "  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's sole  yet  sufficient  commentary  on 
this  is  "  the  grave  philosopher  of  Kdoigs- 
berg  turned  into  a  c<Bur  sensible  !  " 

Although  Mr.  Robinson  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  many  distinguished  per- 
sons, yet  he  did  not  force  himself  on  their 
society.  Indeed,  he  regretted  in  after  years 
that  he  made  so  little  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Instead,  then,  of  having  a  long  string 
of  anecdotes  picked  up  with  mfinite  toil, 
and  procured  at  some  cost  to  those  who  were 
made  to  yield  them,  he  has  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  sayings  to  record.  Dining  with  Go- 
ethe, be  was  struck  with,  and  made  a  note  of, 
this  remark,  uttered  after  the  poet  has 
stated  that  he  hated  everything  Oriental : 
''  I  am  glad  there  is  something  that  I  hate ; 
for  otherwise  one  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  dull  habic  of  literally  finding  all  things 
good  in  their  place,  and  that  is  destructive 
of  all  true  feeling."  He  records  the  im- 
pression of  gloom  cast  over  society  by  the 
premature  death  of  Schiller,  and  adds  that 
the  only  conversation  with  him  he  could  re- 
call turned  upon  an  inquiry  whether  or  not 


Schiller  knew  English,  to  which  the  reply 
was,  "  I  have  read  Shakespeare  in  English, 
but  on  principle  not  much.     My  business  in 
life  is  to  write  German,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  person  cannot  read  much  in  foreign 
languages  without  losing  that  delicate  tact 
in  the  perception  of  the  power  of  words 
which  is  essential  to  good  writing."    If  for 
"  read  "  the  word  "  write  "  had  been  substi- 
tuted, we  should  have  heartily  concurred  in 
this  remark.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  writing  a  foreign  language  tends 
to  vitiate  style,  inasmuch  as  our  thoughts 
insensibly  clothe  themselves  in  foreign  guise. 
The  habit  of  conversation  tends  in  the  same 
direction.     But  reading  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  a  party  at 
which  many  persons  of  quality  were  present, 
gives  us  a  fair  impression  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Schiller  and  such  as  he  were  held  bj 
the  courtiers  of  Weimar.  Referring  to  the 
loss  occasioned  by  Schiller's  decease,  Mr. 
Robinson  exclaimed,  "  The  glory  of  Wei- 
mar is  rapidly  passing  away."  One  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  was  offended  at 
this,  saying  angrily,  "  All  the  poets  might 
die,  but  the  Court  of  Weimar  might  still 
remain."  He  was  right.  The  poets  did  aU 
die.  7  he  Court  of  Weimar  still  remains^ 
but  its  very  name  would  be  unknown  if 
these  despised  poets  had  not  hallowed  it 
with  their  presence. 

As  a  student  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  expulsion.  A  professor  named 
E — ,  who  was  unpopular  among  the  students 
and  his  colleagues,  comlnitted  the  offence  of 
delivering  as  his  own,  a  lecture  on  the  Ro- 
man Satirists  which  had  been  written  by 
another.  The  book  containing  the  proof  of 
this  plagiarism  being  put  into  the  English- 
man's hands,  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  way 
very  uncomplimentary  to  the  German  pro- 
fessor. "  As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over, 
and  E —  had  left  the  room,  I  called  out  to 
the  students,  '  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  you 
the  lecture  over  again,'  and  began  reading. 
I  was  a  little  too  soon,  E —  waa  within 
hearing,  and  rushed  back  to  the  room.  An 
altercation  ensued,  and  I  was  cited  before 
the  Prorector."  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  professors  took  Mr.  Robinson's  part; 
the  students  naturally  sided  with  him  also. 
He  forwarded  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
containing  bis  version  of  the  affair,  sending 
along  with  it  corroboratory  documents.  The 
result  was  a  victory  to  him.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  German  tongue.  Soon  after  this  he  had 
an  occasion  for  displaying  his  linguistic  ac« 
quirements.  Journeying  homewards  he  left 
Jena  for  Hamburg  in  August  1805,  passing 
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ihroogli  a  part  of  North  Oermany  then  Id 
possession  of  the  French.  Being  an  £ng* 
lishman  he  was  liable  to  capture  and  im- 
prisonment as  a  prisoner  of  war.  With  a 
fellow- passenger,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  he 
had  many  angry  disputes  in  German.  As 
soon  as  he  had  been  ferried  across  the  Elbe 
all  danger  of  capture  was  over,  because 
Hamburg  had  been  declared  neutral  terri- 
tory. When  in  the  carriage  again,  and 
moving  onwards,  Mr.  Robinson  felt  unable 
to  repress  his  feelings  of  triumph,  and,  snap- 
ping bis  fingers  at  the  Frenchman,  exclaimed 
in  German,  '^Now,  sir,  I  am  an  English- 
man.'' The  other  did  not  conceal  his  morti- 
fication, and  said,  '*  You  ought  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  for  your  folly  in  running 
such  a  risk."  The  packet  in  which  he  sailed 
for  England  carried  the  news  of  a  battle 
which  humiliated  Austria,  and  made  the 
name  of  Bonaparte  a  word  of  terror  through- 
out Europe,  while  not  a  few  Euglish  states- 
men were  filled  with  consternation*  when 
they  heard  of  the  French  having  triumphed 
at  Austerlitz. 

After  returning  home  he  made  the  ao^ 
quaintance  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a  stanza  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in 
her  old  age  was  a  great  favorite  with  Words- 
worth, to  whom  Mr.  Robinson  repeated  it. 
When  the  poet  had  got  it  by  heart  he  walked 
up  and  down  his  room  muttering,  *^  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  grudging  people  their 
good  things,  but  I  wish  I  had  written  these 
lines.''  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
the  lines  merit  quotation,  but  they  merit  it 
also  because  they  are  really  beautiful : — 

'*LifeI  we've  been  long  together, 
Til  rough    pleasant     and    thri^ugh     doudy 

weather : 
Tis  hnrd  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear: 
Tiien  bteal  away,  give  little  wan. log, 

Ohoose  thiue  own  time ; 
Say  not  good-niglit,  but  in  some  brighter 

clime 
Bid  me  good-moroing.'* 

Mr.  Robinson  was  present  at  Covent  Gar-* 
den  when  Lamb's  &roe  Mr,  IT.  was  per* 
formed  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
prologue  was  well  received ;  but  on  the  dis* 
closure  of  the  hero's  name,  Hogsfiesh,  his 
dislike  for  which  constituted  the  pivot  of  the 
piece,  the  hisses  were  loud  and  general.  In 
these  "  Lamb  joined,  and  was  probably  the 
loudest  hisser  in  the  house." 

To  eke  out  his  limited  means  Mr.  Robin- 
sen  undertook  some  literary  drudgery,  trans- 
lating from  the  French  at  a  guinea  and  a 
half  the  sheet.  An  engagement  as  reporter 
for  the  Time$  afforded  him  more  congenial 


employment.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to  Al« 
toiia  as  special  correspondent.  The  French 
had  then  overrun  the  Continent.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Auster- 
litz was  succeeded  by  a  victory  as  thorough 
over  the  Prussians  at  Jena.  Denmark  was 
neutral.  Whether  that  neutralitv  would  be 
preserved  or  not  was  the  problem  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  regarded  with  special  inter 
est  by  English  statesmen.  The  defeat  oa 
the  Russians  at  Friedland  lei  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  French  would  soon  compel 
the  Danes  to  side  with  them.  In  order  to 
prevent  unpleasant  consequences  from  this, 
it  was  decided  to  capture  the  Danish  fleet, 
an  operation  which  our  Admiraj  performed 
with  greater  ease  than  was  exhibiCed  by 
those  of  our  statesman  who  had  to  defend 
the  morality  of  the  transaction.  After  nar- 
row escapes  from  capture,  Mr.  Robiuson  first 
visited  Sweden,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, when  his  services  as  special  corre- 
spondent were  recompensed  by  promotion  to 
the  post  of  foreign  editor  of  the  Times,  He 
did  not  long  remain  at  his  post.  The  Rev- 
olution in  Spain  in  1808  rendered  that  coun- 
try for  the  moment  the  object  of  attention. 
What  Mr.  Robinson  had  done  with  success 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  he  was  asked  to 
repeat  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Accordingly,  as  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times  he  sailed  on  the  23d  of  J^ne 
1808  for  the  little  town  of  Gorunna. 

What  the  correspondent  thought  of  Co- 
runna,  and  what  he  did  there  in  his  official 
capacity,  interest  us  less  than  the  account ' 
he  gives  of  the  way  in  which  the  op<;ration 
of  the  naval  and  military  services  were  con- 
ducted. The  following  passage  bhows  that  ' 
for  the  worst  misdeeds  and  the  most  inex- 
cusable shortcomings  in  the  Crimea,  whereof 
an  account  was  given  to  the  public  by  an- 
other distinguished  correspondent  of  the 
TimeSf  there  were  only  too  many  pre- 
cedents : — 

^'This  I  must  stnte  as  the  general  impression 
n|id  result — ^that  in  the  economical  depart  inent 
of  oar  campaign  in  Spain  there  was  ^reat  waste 
and  inismanagf nient,  amoontintr  to  (ii>h()ne8ty. 

One  day came  to  me  full  of  glee,  and  said, 

*  I  have  done  a  good  day's  work ;  I  have  put 
£50  in  my  pocket.  0 — [who  was  one  of  the 
commisstriat]  wanted  to  bay  some  [I  am  not 
sure  of  the  commodity]»  He  is  bonnd  not  to 
make  the  purchase  himself,  so  he  told  me 
where  I  coul  i  get  it,  and  what  I  was  to  give, 
and  I  have  £50  for  my  commi>sion.*  On  my 
expressing  surprise  he  said,  *0h,  it  is  always 
done  in  ull  purchases.' 

*^  Another  occurn  nee,  not  dishonourable  in 
its  way,  but  still  grently  to  be  regretted,  most 
be  imputed,  I  fear,  to  a  very  honournble  man. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  actual  embarkation 
of  the  troops,  there  arrived  from  England  a 
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cargo  of  clothing,  a  gift  from  English  philan- 
thropists (probably  a  large  proportion  of  them 
Quakers)  to  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  super- 
cargo spoke  to  me  on  his  arrival,  and  I  told 
him  he  mu-t  on  no  Account  unload,  that  every 
hour  brought  fugitives,  that  the  transports  were 
collected  for  the  troops,  which  were  in  full  re- 
treat.and  that  if  these  articles  were  landed  they 
would  become,  of  coarse,  the  prey  of  the 
French.  He  said  he  would  consult  Gereral 
Brodrick.  I  saw  the  supercargo  next  day,  and 
he  told  tne  that  the  Greneral  had  said  that  the 
safest  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  carry  out  his  in- 
structions literally — land  the  clothes,  pet  a  re- 
ceipt, and  then  whatever  happened  he  was 
not  to  blame.     And  he  acted  accordingly." 

« 

Of  the  famous  battle  he  saw  nothing. 
When  the  firing  began  he  was  dining  in  a 
hotel.  He  walked  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the 
town,  met  carts  arriving  with  wounded,  saw 
some  French  prisoners,  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  back,  and  then  re- 
taming,  went  on  board  the  vessel  prepared 
beforehand  for  his  departure.  Six  months 
afterwards  his  connexion  with  the  Times 
ceased.  Having  recorded  this  fact,  he  goes 
on  to  give  sketches  of  two  of  the  notable 
writers  for  that  journaL  Everything  relating 
to  the  Times  in  its  earlier  days  has  acquir- 
ed historical  importance.  We  shall  quote 
these  sketches  because  they  are  revelations 
of  what  was  at  the  time  hidden  in  profound 
mystery :— 

"  The  writer  of  the  great  leaderf — the  flash 
articles  which  made  a  noise— was  Peter  Fraser, 
then  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Ohristi,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Rector  of  Kegworth  in  Leicester- 
shire. He  used  to  sit  in  Walter's  parlour  and 
write  his  articles  after  dinner.  He  was  never 
made  known  as  editor  or  writer,  and  would 
probably  have  thought  it  a  degradation ;  but  he 
was  prime  adviser  and  friend,  and  continued  to 
write  long  after  I  hnd  oeased  to  do  so.  He 
was  a  man  of  general  ability,  and  when  enfrag- 
ed  for  the  Tiniea  was  a  powerful  writer.  The 
only  man  who  in  a  certain  vehemence  of  decla- 
mation equalU'd,  or  perhaps  surpassed  him,  was 
the  author  of  the  papera  signed  *  Vet  us  * — that 
is  Sterling,  the  father  of  the  younger  Sterling, 
the  free-tliinking  clergyman,  whose  remains 
Julius  Hare  has  published. 

^*  There  is  another  person  belonging  to  this 
period  who  is  a  character  certainly  worth 
writing  about ;  indeed,  I  have  known  few  to 
be  compared  with  him.  It  was  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Walter  that  I  used  to  notice 
in  his  parlour  a  remarkably  fine  old  gentleman. 
He  was  tall,  with  a  stately  figure  and  hand- 
some face.  He  did  not  appear  to  work  much 
with  his  pen,  bnt  was  chiefly  a  consulting  man. 
When  Walter  was  away  he  used  to  be  more  at 
the  ofl^ce,  and  to  decide  in  the  dernier  ressort 
His  name  was  W.  Combe.  It  was  not  till  after 
I  had  left  the  office  that  I  learned  what  I  shall 
now  relate.  At  this  time,  and  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  King's 


Bench  Prison,  and  when  he  came  to  Printing- 
House  Square  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  da/-- 
rule.    I  believe  that  Walter  ofiered  to  release 
him  from  prison  by  paying  his  debts.    Th'is  he 
would  not  permit,  as  he  did  not  acknowled^ 
the  equity  of  the  claim  for  which  he  sufiTered 
imprisonment.    He  preferred  living  on  an  al- 
lowance from  Walter,  and  was,  he  said,  per- 
fectly happy.    He  used  to  be  attended  hj  a 
young  man  who  was  a  sort  of  half-servant, 
half-companion.    Oombe  had  been  for  many 
years  of  his  life  a  man  of  letters,  and  wrote 
books  anonymously.    ISome  of  these  acquired 
a  great  temporary  popularity.    One  at  least, 
utterly  worthless,  was  for  a  time,  by  the  aid  of 
prints  as  worthless  as  the  text,  to  be  Feen  every- 
where— now  only  in  old  circulating  libraries. 
This  is  The  Tratels  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of 
the  Picturesque^ 

In  1809  Mr.  Robinson  resolved  to  qnalify 
himself  for  being  called  to  the  Bar.  His 
legal  studies  did  not  hinder  him  from  cul- 
tivating literature,  and  keeping  up  close 
intimacy  with  the  notable  men  of  the  tima 
Henceforth  his  diary  is  filled  with  notes  of 
his  reading  and  critiques  upon  books,  with 
statements  of  the  way  m  which  he  passed  his 
evenings,  and  records  of  the  conversations 
which  impressed  him.  With  Lamb,  Soutbey, 
Hazlitt,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  be  was 
on  the  most  familiar  footing,  visiting  or 
oorresponding  with  them.  His  account  <^ 
Coleridge  is  full  and  instructive.  Page 
after  page  mi^ht  be  filled  with  extracts 
of  extreme  value.  As  we  cannot  quote 
more  than  a  few  fragments,  we  shall  endea-  * 
vour  to  select  some  of  the  shorter  and  more 
striking  passages. 

Speaking  of  Hume,  whose  preference  for 
the  works  of  the  French  writers  of  tragedy 
over  those  of  Shakespeare  was  marked,  Cole- 
ridge said  that  "  Hume  comprehended  as 
much  of  Shakespeare  as  an  apothecsiT's 
phial  would,  placed  under  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara." Milton  he  regarded  as  "a  most 
determined  aristocrat,  an  enemy  to  popular 
elections,  and  he  would  have  been  most  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  Jacobins  of  the  present 
day.  He  would  have 'thought  our  popular 
freedom  excessive.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  government  belonffed  to  the  wise,  and 
he  thought  the  people  fools."  ^*  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Holy  JDymy  he  affirmed  is  a  perfect 
poem,  and  in  all  its  particulars,  even  the 
rhythm,  may  be  compared  with  Young's 
Night  Thoughts:' 

A  criticism  of  Charles  Lamb  on  Coleridee 
and  Wordsworth  is  noteworthy.  To  the 
surprise  of  Mr.  Robinson,  ^  Lamb  asserted 
the  former  to  be  the  greater  poet.  He  pre- 
ferred The  Ancient  Mariner  to  anvthing 
Wordsworth  had  written.  He  thought  the 
latter  too  apt  to  force  his  own  individual 
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feelings  on  the  reader,  instead  of,  like  Shakes- 
peare, entering  fully  into  the  feelings  of 
Others." 

Of  Southej,  Oolerid^  once  said  that  he 
was  not  ahle  to  appreciate  Spanish  poetry. 
"  He  wanted  modifying  power :  he  was  a 
jewel-setter^— whatever  he  foand  to  his  taste 
he  formed  it  into,  or  made  it  into,  the  orna* 
ment  of  a  story." 

As  is  well  known,  Coleridge  deliv^ed 
many  lectures,  of  which  but  few,  and  tnese 
very  imperfect,  specimens  are  extant.  Fre> 
quent  references  are  made  to  these  in  this 
Diary,  and  some  extracts  are  given.  What 
sort  of  a  lecturer  the  poet  was,  the  foUow- 
iBg  remarks,  which  occur  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Ciarkson,  very  clearly  show : — 

^^As  evidences  of  splendid  talent,  original 
thought,  and  great  powers  of  expression  and 
fancy,  they  are  all  his  admirers  can  wish ;  but 
as  a  discharge  of  his  undertaking,  a  fulfilment 
of  his  promise  to  the  public,  they  give  his 
friends  great  uneasiness.  As  you  express  it, 
'an  enchanter^s  spell  seems  to  be  upon  him,' 
which  takes  from  him  the  powtr  of  treating 
upon  the  only  subject  his  hearers  are  anxious 
he  should  consider,  while  it  leaves  hirn  itifinite 
ability  to  riot  and  run  wild  on  a  variety  of 
moral  and  religious  themes.  In  his  sixth  lec- 
ture he  was,  by  advertisement,  to  speak  of 
'  Romeo  and  Jnliet,'  and  Shakespeare's  females ; 
unhappily,  some  demon  whispered  the  name  of 
Lancaster  in  his  ear,  and  we  had  in  one  even* 
ing  au  attack  on  the  poor  Quaker,  a  defence  of 
boarding-school  flogging,  a  parallel  between 
the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Oharles,  a  defence 
of  what  19  untruly  called  unpoetic  Inngnage,  an 
account  of  the  different  languages  of  Europe, 
and  a  vindication  of  Shakespeare  against  the 
imputation  of  grossness  III" 

What  wonder  that  Coleridge's  oontempo- 
raries  mbunderstood  him  I  How  could  the 
ordinary  mortal,  who,  seeing  an  advertise^ 
ment  that  a  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  on 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  went  to  hear  it  in  the 
hope  of  being  told  something  about  the 
tragedy,  help  feeling  surprise,  mingled  with 
anger,  at  the  audacity  of  the  lecturer  in 
wholly  disregarding  hb  text,  not  even  refer- 
ring to  it  incidentally,  and  pouring  forth  a 
series  of  comments  <Hi  things  in  general  ?  It 
is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  reading  of 
the  comparative  unpopularity  of  Coleridge 
during  his  lifetime.  A  great  man  is  not 
bound  to  stoop  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
ffood-wiil  of  the  prejudiced  and  uninformed ; 
out  he  is  merely  discharging  his  duty  when 
he  keeps  his  promise,  and  acts  with  consist- 
ency. Jt  is  curious  that  in  one  respect  two 
men  so  dissimilar  as  Coleridge  and  Byron 
should  have  had  much  in  common.  They 
both  ostentatiously  disregarded  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  and  both  suffered  in  conse- 


quence.   These  freaks  of  genius  contempo- 
raries rarely  pardon. 

After  a  hesitation  extending  over  nearly 
thirteen  years,  Mr.  Robinson  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Bar  his  profession,  and 
to  cease  attempting  to  add  to  his  income  by 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  confesses  that 
his  literary  ventures  were  failures.  One  of 
these  was  a  translation  of  a  German  fairy 
tale  by  Anton  Wall,  and  of  some  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  an 
author  then  unknown  to  fame  in  England. 
This  volume  was  published  in  1811.  Cole- 
ridge and  Charles  Lamb  praised  it.  The 
translator  states  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the 
book  was  never  reviewed,  and  that  it  yi^ed 
him  no  credit.  Commenting  on  this  he  sen- 
sibly remarks  :  "  Perhaps,  happily^  for  it  was 
the  failure  of  my  attempt  to  gain  distinction 
by  writing  that  made  me  willing  to  devote 
m}«elf  honestly  to  the  )aw,  and  so  saved  me 
from  the  mortification  that  follows  a  UUU 
literary  success,  by  which  many  men  of  infe- 
rior faculties,  like  myself,  have  been  betray- 
ed  into  an  unwise  adoption  of  literature  as  a 
profession,  which,  after  this  year,  I  ncTor 
once  thought  of." 

Now  that  \,hp  subject  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments is  the  topic  of  the  day,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Thurlow,  and  declaration  by 
Wordsworth,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Meeting  Dr.  Rees,  the  editor  of  the  Ency- 
clopssdia  which  bears  his  name,  at  one  of 
Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.'s  literary  parties, 
Mr*  Robinson  heard  him  relate  **  that  when, 
in  1788,  Beaufoy  made  his  famous  attempt 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Act,  a.  deputation  waited  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlpw  to  obtain  his  support. 
The  deputies  were  Drs.  Kippis,  Palmer  (of 
Hackney),  and  Rees.  The  Chancellor  heard 
them  very  civilly,  and  then  said  :  *  Gentle- 
men, I'm  against  you,  by  0 — .  I  am  for 
the  Established  Church,  d— n  me !  Not 
that  I  have  any  more  regard  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church  than  for  any  other  Church, 
but  because  it  is  established.  And  if  you 
can  get  your  d — d  religion  established,  I'll 
be  for  that  too  1 "  This  declaration  is  at  all 
events  a  candid  if  rather  too  strong  expres- 
sion of  individual  opinion.  There  are  those 
who  would  shrink  from  using  Thurlow's 
language  who  employ  his  style  of  arguing. 
Indeed,  Wordsworth  acted  thus  when,  in 
1812,  he  '^  earnestly  defended  the  Church 
Establishment.  He  even  said  he  would  shed 
hb  blood  for  it.  Nor  was  he  disconcerted 
by  a  laugh  raised  against  him  on  account  of 
his  having  before  confessed  that  he  knew 
not  when  he  had  been  in  a  church  in  his  own 
country.  'All  our  ministers  are  so  vile,' 
said  he.  The  mischief  of  allowing  the  clergy 
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to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  he 
thought  more  than  outweighed  all  the  evils 
of  an  Efltahliahment."  The  illogical  charac- 
ter of  these  remarks  is  ohvious.  Under  the 
existing  system,  the  clergymen  were  "so 
vile,"  according  to  Wordsworth,  that  he  ah- 
Btained  from  church-going,  yet  he  would 
shed  his  hlood  for  a  Ghurch-estahlishment 
of  which  this  was  the  alleged  consequence; 
On  this  suhject  the  poet  reasoned  with  as 
little  force  as  he  did  on  that  of  coustruct- 
ing  railways  through  the  Lake  district.  In 
both  cases  his  arguments  were  simple  preju- 
dices. 

This  Diary  contains  numerous  examples 
of  the  morbid  dogmatism  of  Wordsworth. 
Few  men  of  genius  ever  liad  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  themselves  than  he  had.  There  was 
something  sublime  in  his  egotism.  Here 
are  two  specimens  of  it,  which  tally  with 
what  others  have  related : — ^During  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Robinson  in  1812,  ^'  he  spoke  of 
his  own  poems  with  the  just  feeling  of  con- 
fidence which  a  sense  of  his  own  excellence 
gives  him."  ^'  He  is  persuaded  that  if  men 
are  to  become  better  and  wiser,  the  poems 
will  sooner  or  later  make  their  way.  But 
if  we  are  to  perish,  and  society  is  not  to 
advance  in  civilisation,  '  it  would  be,'  said 
he,  '  wretched  selfibhness  to  deplore  the 
want  of  personal  reputation.' '  The  approba- 
tion he  has  mot  with  from  some  superior 
Sersons  compensates  for  the  loss  of  popu- 
irity,  though  no  man  has  completely  under- 
stood him,  not  excepting  Coleridge,  who  is 
not  happy  enough  to  enter  into  his  feelings. 
'  I  am  myself,'  said  Wordsworth, '  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men,  and  no  man  who  does  not 
partake  of  that  happiness,  who  lives  a  life 
of  constant  bustle,  and  whose  felicity  de- 
pends on  the  opinions  of  others,  can  possibly 
comprehend  the  best  of  my  poems.'  I  urged 
an  excuse  for  those  who  can  really  enjoy  the 
better  pieces,  and  who  are  yet  offended  by  a 
language  they  have  by  early  instruction  been 
taught  to  consider  unpoetical,  and  Words- 
worth seemed  to  tolerate  this  class,  and  to 
allow  that  hb  admirers  should  undergo  a 
sort  of  education  to  hb  works."  Not  long 
after  this,  "  speaking  of  his  own  poems,  he 
said  he  valued  them  principally  as  being  a 
new  power  in  the  literary  world." 

As  a  test  of  Mr.  Bobinson's  taste  respect- 
ing works  of  fiction,  we  may  cite  his  opinion 
of  Waverkyy  the  book  which  made  the  year 
1815  as  memorable  in  the  history  of  novels 
as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  did  in  the  annals 
of  war.  On  the  whole,  his  opinion,  written 
when  he  was  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  is  a  proof  of  his  sagacity  as  a  critic 
It  begins  with  this  sentence  : — "  The  writer 
has  united  to  the  ordinary  qualities  of  prose 


fiction  excellences  of  an  unusual  kind.'* 
Then  follows  a  brief  analysis  of  the  plot. 
The  remark  is  made  that  ^*  the  author*s 
sense  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque  in 
nature  is  not  so  delicate,  or  his  execution  so 
powerful,  as  Mrs.  Kadcliffe's,  but  his  paint- 
ings of  men  and  manners  are  more  valuable." 
The  concluding  sentence  is :  "  There  is  more 
than  the  usual  portion  of  good  sense  in  this 
book,  which  may  enjoy,  though  not  immor- 
tality, at  least  a  long  life." 

A  greater  t«st  of  Mr.  Robinson's  critical 
power  is  furnished  by  his  remarks  on  the 
poems  of  Keats.  Having  mentioned  the 
fact  of  his  reading  them,  he  adds,  the  Hype^ 
rion  is  *^  really  a  piece  of  great  promise. 
There  are  a  force,  wildness,  and  originality 
in  the  works  of  this  young  poet,  which,  if 
his  perilous  journey  to  Italy  does  not  de- 
stroy him,  promise  to  place  him  at  the  bead 
of  the  next  generation  of  poets."  Again, 
**  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  Keats  do  not 
very  soon  £ake  a  high  place  among  our 
poets." 

After  Mr.  Robinson  began  to  practise  as 
a  barrister,  his  personal  history  is  compara- 
tively tame.  He  attended  court,  he  went 
circuit ;  what  is  less  common,  he  got  a  good 
deal  of  business,  and  earned  a  comfortable 
income.  His  professional  duties  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  private  pleasures.  He  cor- 
responded with  his  friends,  visited  them, 
kept  himself  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  led  not  only  a  busy,  but  an  envia- 
ble life.  During  the  vacations  he  made 
trips  to  the  Lakes,  where  he  held  tnstnio- 
tive  converse  with  Wordsworth;  he  made 
tours  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  in  the  company  of 
Wordsworth  or  Southey.  The  narratives 
of  these  journeys  are  extremely  readable. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  them  about  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  hotels  or  conveyances. 
But  of  instructive  conversations  and  shrewd 
comments,  of  curious  meetings,  and  telling 
remarks  on  persons  and  scenery,  there  is 
large  store.  To  give  the  most  cursory  ac- 
count of  these  things  is  hardly  possible  with- 
in reasonable  limits.  Nof  can  a  tithe  of  the 
anecdotes,  which  are  at  once  novel  and  mem- 
orable, be  quoted.  At  the  sacrifice,  then, 
of  much  that  wo  should  gladly  place  before 
our  readers,  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  the 
remaining  pages  of  this  work,  merely  paus- 
ing at  long  intervals  to  reproduce  some 
pointed  and  valuable  saying  to  serve  as  an 
addition  to  the  illustrations  given  rather  of 
the  general  richness  of  the  harvest  than  of 
the  precise  amount  and  worth  of  the  yieM. 

Meeting  Macaulay  for  the  first  time  in 
1826,  Mr.  Robinson  characterized  him  as 
''one  of  the  most  prombing  of  the  rising 
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feneration  I  have  seen  for  some  time.''  '*  He 
as  a  good  face, — not  the  delicate  features 
of  a  roan  of  genius  and  sensibility,  but  the 
strong  lines  and  well-knit  limbs  of  a  man 
sturdy  in  body  and  mind.  Very  eloquent 
and  cheerful  Overflowing  with  words,  and 
not  poor  in  thought.  Liberal  in  opinion, 
but  no  RadioaL  Ue  seems  a  correct  as  well 
as  a  full  man.  He  showed  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  not  introduced  by  him-' 
sell" 

During  a  sojourn  in  Italy  Mr.  Robinson 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  Italian 
friends  of  Queen  Caroline.  This  was  the 
Marchioness  Sacrati.  She  went  to  England 
at  the  Queen's  request  as  a  witness  in  her 
farour,  but  she  was  not  summoned  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial.  The  Marchioness's 
opinion  was  that  the  Queen  was  innocent, 
that  her  manners  were  coarse,  and  that  her 
sanity  was  doubtfuL  Interrogated  as  to 
whether  she  had  seen  Brougham,  she  re- 
plied, *'  Ob,  yes  I  That  Monsieur  Brog- 
sam  was  a  (^^  coqum.^^  '^  Take  care.  Ma- 
dam e,  what  you  sajL;  he  is  now  Chancel- 
lor." "  N^importe;  c'est  un  grand  coquin." 
^'What  makes  you  use  such  strong  lan- 
guage ?  "  ^  Because,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  he  forced  the  Queen  to  come 
to  England."  "  Indeed  I "  "  The  Queen 
told  me  so ;  and  Lady  Hamilton  confirmed 
it.  I  said  to  her,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
'  Why  are  you  here  ? '  She  said,  *  My  law- 
yer made  me  come.  I  saw  him  at  St.  Omer, 
and  I  asked  him  whether  I  should  go  to 
England.  He  said,  **  If  you  are  conscious 
of  your  innocence  you  mint  go.  If  you  are 
aware  of  weaknesses,  keep  away."'  The 
Marchioness  raised  her  voice  and  said, 
''Monsieur,  quelle  femme,  mSme  du  bas 
peuple,  avouera  k  son  avocat  qu'elle  a  des 
foiblesses  ?  C'^tait  un  trattre  ce  Monsieur 
Brog-gam." 

"I  also  asked  her  whether  she  knew  of 
the  other  lawyer.  Monsieur  Denman.  The 
change  in  her  tone  was  very  remarkable,  and 
gave  credibility  to  all  sho  said.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  ad* 
miration,  *  0,  c'^tait  un  ange,  oe  Monsieur 
Denman.  II  n'a  jamais  dout6  de  I'innocence 
de  la  reine.' " 

We  quote  the  foregoing  passages  for  a 
twofold  reason.  They  are  curious  in  them- 
selves, and  will  probably  be  cited  hereafter 
as  valuable  contemporary  testimony.  But 
they  are  misleading  as  far  as  Brougham  is 
concerned.  He  had  many  sins  to  answer 
for,  but  that  of  compelling  the  Queen  to 
vbit  England  was  not  one  of  them.  Yet  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  insti- 
gator of  this  step.  Probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  tho 
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habit  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Sacrati  in  society,  the  notion  itself 
may  have  thereby  not  only  have  obtained 
currency,  but  have  also  been  accepted  as 
well  founded.  Although  quite  ready  to  re- 
tail whatever  was  damaging  to  Brougham, 
Lbrd  Campbell  yet  treated  this  topic  with 
impartiality  and  truthfulness.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  whose  severity  is  that  of  the  critic, 
not  of  the  envious  and  impotent  rival,  has 
unfortunately  written  in  her  memoir  as  if 
she  gave  credit  to  the  insinuation.^  That 
the  Marchioness  told  Mr.  Robinson  what 
Queen  Caroline  told  her  is  doubtless  true. 
But,  then,  there  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  placing  implicit  reliance  on  every  state- 
ment made  by  that  Queen.  Her  innocence 
may  admit  of  controversy,  but  as  to  her 
veracity  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. 
In  this  case,  there  is  documentary  evidence 
of  an  unimpeachable  kind  to  prove  that  in 
leaving  St.  Omer  and  journeying  to  Eng- 
land, the  Queen  acted  against  the  advice  of 
her  Attorney-General,  and  that  she  took  her 
departure  before  he  was  even  aware  of  her 
resolve  to  undertake  the  journey  at  all  haz- 
ards. The  truth  was,  that  Brougham  did 
not  possess  the  influence  over  her  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have.  She  followed  the 
dictates  of  her  self-will.  When  the  result 
was  disastrous  she  had  no  hesitation  in  im- 
puting the  blame  to  others,  and  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  biassed  friends  to 
believe  that  she  spoke  the  trutb.f 

An  interest  of  a  difierent  kind  attaches 
to  the  notices  of  two  men  whose  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Robinson  made  in  1832,  and  of 
wnom  he  then  wrote  as  follows.  The  first 
of  these,  Carlyle,  he  characterizes  as  "a 
deep-thinking  German  scholar,  a  character, 
and  a  singular  compound.  His  voice  and 
manner,  and  even  the  style  of  his  conversa- 
tion, are  those  of  a  religious  zealot,  and  he 
keeps  up  that  character  in  hb  declamation 
against  the  anti-religious.  And  yet,  if  not 
the  god  of  his  idolatry,  he  has  at  least  a 
priest  and  prophet  of  his  Church  in  Goethe, 
of  whose  profound  wisdom  he  speaks  like  an 
enthusiast.  But  for  him,  Carlyle  says  he 
should  not  now  be  alive.  He  owes  every- 
thing to  him !  But  in  strange  union  with 
such  idolatry  b  hb  admiration  of  Buona- 
parte. Another  object  of  his  eulogy  is— 
Cobbett,  whom  he  praises  for  his  humanity 
and  love  of  the  poorl     Singular,  and  even 

*  *'He  went  to  meet  and  escort  her  on  the  Conti- 
nent."— Biographical  Sketches.  By  Harriet  Har- 
tlneau.    P.  159. 

f  For  an  authentio  statement  of  this  innportant 
episode  in  the  life  of  Queen  Caroline  and  t.ie  career 
of  Lord  Brougham,  see  Tonge^s  Zi/e  of  Lard 
Liverpool^  vol  iu.  chapter  24. 
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whimsical,  combiDations  of  love  and  rever- 
ence these." 

The  second  of  these  bears  a  name  as 
widely  renowned  as  that  of  Carlyle,  and 
exercises  an  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
mankind  such  as  few  living  writers  can  ri- 
val, and  who,  even  when  a  young  man,  gave 
expression  to  his  opinions  with  that  boldness 
which  is  his  distinguishing  merit  in  mature 
years :  "  We  were  joined  by  John  Mill,  cer- 
tainly a  young  man  of  great  talent.  He  b 
deeply  read  in  French  politics,  and  spoke 
judiciously  enough  about  them,  bating  his, 
to  me,  unmeaning  praise  of  Robespierre  for 
his  incomparable  talents  as  a  speaker — being 
an  irresistible  orator — and  the  respect  he 
avowed  for  the  virtues  of  Mirabeau." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Robinson  writes : 
'*  Met  to-day  the  one  man  living  in  Florence 
whom  I  was  anxious  to  know.  This  was 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable genius,  but  very  questionable  good 
sense ;  or,  rather,  one  of  those  unmanage- 
able men, — 

*  blest  with  huge  stores  of  wit, 
Who  want  as  mach  again  to  manage  it.'  '* 

Passing  over  many  pages,  .we  pause  only 
for  a  moment  to  note  that  Miss  Wordsworth 
said  Coleridge  once  likened  a  steam-engine 
to  "  a  giant  with  one  idea."  Let  us  here  add 
to  the  opinions  given  of  many  great  English- 
men and  Germans,  that  which  is  given  of  a 
great  American  writer.  In  a  letter  written 
to  his  brother  in  1848,  Mr,  Robinson  says : — 

**  I  heard  Emerson's  first  lectnro  *  On  the 
Laws  of  Thought; '  one  of  those  rhapsodical 
exercises  of  mind,  like  Colerirlge's  in  his  Table 
Talk,  and  Carlisle's  in  his  LeetureSy  which  leave 
a  dreamy  sense  of  pleasure,  not  easy  to  analyse 
or  render  an  account  of.  ...  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  tell  you  what  Harriet  Martineau  says 
about  him,  which,  I  think,  admirably  describes 
the  cburacter  of  his  mind :  '  He  is  a  man  so 
sui  geneH$y  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  bis  not 
being  apprehended  till  he  is  seen.  His  infla- 
ence  is  of  a  curious  sort.  There  is  a  vague  noble- 
ness and  thorough  sweetness  aboat  him,  which 
move  people  to  their  very  depths,  withoat 
their  being  able  to  explain  why.  The  logicians 
have  an  incessant  triumph  over  him,  but  their 
triumph  is  of  no  avail.  He  conquers  minds  as 
well  as  hearts,  wherever  he  goes ;  and  withont 
convincing  anybody's  reason  of  any  one  thing, 
exalts  their  reason,  and  makes  their  minds 
worth  more  than  they  ever  were  before.' " 

Ten  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
when  Mr.  Robinson  had  become  an  octogen- 
arian, he  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
album  of  a  friend : — Were  this  my  last  hour 
(and  that  of  an  octogenarian  cannot  be  far 
off),  I  would  thank  God  for  permitting  me 
to  behold  so  much  of  the  excellence  confer- 


red on  individuals.  Of  woman,  I  saw  the 
type  of  her  heroic  CTcatness  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  of  ner  fascinations,  in  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  Mdlle.  Mars.  I  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  dreamy  monologues  of  Cole- 
ridge— '  that  old  man  eloquent ; '  I  travel- 
led with  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  of  our 
lyrico-philosophical  poets;  I  relished  the 
wit  and  pathos  of  Charles  Lamb;  I  ooq- 
versed  fireely  with  Goethe  at  his  own  table, 
beyond  all  competition  the  greatest  genius 
of  his  age  and  country.  He  acknowledged 
his  obligations  only  to  Shakespeare,  Spinosa, 
and  Linnaeus,  as  Wordsworth  when  he  resolv- 
ed to  be  a  poet,  feared  competition  only  with 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton." 
His  latter  years  were  free  from  the  draw- 
backs which  generally  accompany  and  em- 
bitter those  whose  span  of  life  is  unusually 
protracted.  Almost  to  the  last  hour  he 
could  take  walking  exercise,  converse  with 
his  friends  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  peruse 
the  works  of  his  favourite  authors,  and  make 
regular  entries  in  his  diary.  Perhaps  no 
man  who  had  attained  t)ie  age  of  ninety- one 
has  ever  retained  his  faculties  so  well  as  did 
Mr.  Robinson.  Hb  handwriting  was  firm 
and  legible.  But  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
friend  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  whose  mother 
had  been  taken  away.  This  letter  is  notable 
as  much  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  composed,  as  for  the  character  of  its 
contents.  We  shall  fitly  end  our  extracts 
by  quoting  the  half  of  it : — 

"  You  are  much  more  to  be  envied  for  the 
recollection  of  such  a  mother  as  you  hail,  than 
pitied  tor  the  grief  at  her  loss.  The  one  is 
alleviated  by  everything  that  brings  her  back 
to  your  mind — the  other  is  imperishable.  I 
speak  from  experience.  I  had  an  excellent 
mother,  although  she  was  uneducated,  and  was 
not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  yours 
in  intellectual  attainments.  She  died  at  Bath 
of  a  cancer,  anno  1792,  and  her  memory  is  as 
fresh  as  ever.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  hab- 
it or  fixed  thought  at  all  respectable,  which  I 
do  not  trace  to  her  influence  and  suggestion. 
Petty  incidents,  which  have  lain  dormant  for 
generations,  /  may  say,  spring  up  in  that  mys- 
terious thing — the  human  mind.  One  of  the:ie 
started  up  to-day. 

^^When  I  was  about  twelve,  I  teased  her 
to  let  me  go  to  the  Buryfair  play,  and  see  '  Don 
Juan.'  which  contained  a  view  of  ML  She 
steadfastly  refused.  '  No,  my  dear,^  she  said, 
you  shall  net  go  to  see  the  Infidel  Destroyed. 
If  it  had  been  to  see  the  Infidel  Reclaimed,  it 
would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  let  you  go.*" 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract is  made  was  written  on  the  4th  of 
January  1867.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
month  Mr.  Robinson  made  the  concluding 
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entry  in  his  Diary.  The  last  sentence  is 
unfinished)  and  the  words  are  added ,  "  But 
I  feel  incapahid  to  go  on."  Two  days  after- 
wards his  illness  alarmed  his  friends.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  after  a 
few  boars  of  insensibility,  he  quietly  breath- 
ed his  kst. 

Before  taking  leave  of  a  Diary,  which  will 
doubtless  become  a  favourite  book  with  the 
lovers  of  our  best  literature,  let  us  briefly 
indicate  the  character  of  its  author  as  mani- 
fested in  its  pages,  and  as  exhibited  in  his  life. 

It  b  impossible  to  resist  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Robinson  had  much  in  common 
with  Boswell.  They  both  set  up  for  their 
ardent  worship  men  whom  they  regarded  as 
matchless  heroes.  To  Boswell,  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  literary  Jupiter.  In  his  eyes, 
wisdom  was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the 
burly,  pompous,  dogmatic,  and  proud  lexi- 
cographer. Less  narrow  in  his  tastes,  and 
more  accurate  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Robin- 
son selected,  from  among  the  celebrities  of 
his  generation,  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  as 
the  two  men  who  were  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  fire.  To  their  weaknesses  he  was  not 
blind,  but  he  was  most  considerate  for  their 
shortcomings.      Nothing  gave  him  greater 

?leasure  than  to  spread  abroad  their  fame, 
during  his  lifetime  he  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing many  Germans  to  read  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  and  in  inducing  many  English- 
men to  recognise  the  genius  of  Goethe.  His 
Diary  will  continue  the  work.  It  will  en- 
able thousands  to  appreciate  both  these  poets 
more  highly  than  formerly,  by  enabling  them 
to  understand  them  better. 

Yet  despite  many  points  of  resemblance, 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Boswell  were  in  essentials 
the  antipodes  of  each  other.  Shrewd  and 
sensible  as  Boswell  undoubtedly  was,  he 
had  in  him  an  element  of  the  buffoon.  He 
was  as  happy  to  be  made  a  show  of  himself 
as  to  exhibit  the  excellences  of  his  mind's 
idol.  If  he  had  not  been  extremely  vain  he 
would  never  have  written  a  Life  which  will 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  one  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  wholly  neglected  by 
succeeding  generations.  But  there  was  no 
screw  loose  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son. A  clear  head  and  a  logical  intellect 
kept  him  from  committing  any  ^oss  mis- 
take owing  to  the  intensity  of  his  admira- 
tion for  certain  men.  He  was  competent  to 
judge  of  their  quality.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  point  out  a  blunder  in  a  poem  by  Words- 
worth, nor  to  admit  that  Goethe  had  made 
mistakes.  He  was  a  hero-worshipper,  but 
no  idolater. 

Mr.  Robinson  lived  to  a  better  purpose 
than  merely  reading  poetry  and  collecting 
anecdotes.     His  love  of  liberty  was  as  pro- 


found as  was  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
in  verse  and  prose.  As  a  Dissenter  he  had 
experienced  the  deadening  effects  of  intoler- 
ance. His  efforts  .were  naturally  directed 
towards  emancipating  his  brethren  in  the 
faith  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
pined.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  his  life 
that  he  took  up  this  work  in  earnest.  In 
early  manhood  his  religious  opinions  were 
lukewarm.  As  late  as  the  age  of  forty,  he 
wrote :  "  Though  I  am  not  religious  myself, 
I  have  great  respect  for  a  conduct  which 
proceeds  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  under 
the  influence  of  religious  feelings."  After- 
wards, a  reaction  took  place:  he  passed 
from  the  calm  of  indifference  to  the  vehem- 
ence of  conviction,  and,  formally  professing 
himself  a  Unitarian,  became  one  of  the 
champions  of  his  sect.  Thinking  that  Dis- 
senters should  have  the  means  of  education 
within  their  reach,  he  actively  co-operated 
with  the  founders  of  the  London  University. 
Believing  that  a  training  school  for  Unita- 
rians was  desirable  he  helped  to  found  Uni- 
versity Hall.  He  founded  the  Flaxman 
Gallery,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  University  College,  but  is  also 
the  most  splendid  monument  by  which  the 
genius  of  the  great  English  sculptor  could 
be  honored  and  perpetuated.  To  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  these  places  of  education  was  pursued  by 
him  with  untiring  energy.  His  greatest 
political  triumph  was  the  passing  of  the  Act 
relating  to  Dissenters*  Chapels,  an  Act  of 
which  he  was  the  energetic  promoter  and 
zealqus  advocate,  and  ot  which  the  effect 
was  to  extend  to  Unitarians  the  legal  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  other  Disbenters. 

While  the  religious  body  of  which  Mr. 
Robinson  was  a  member  has  the  greatest 
cause  to  cherish  his  memory,  his  name  and 
his  good  deeds  will  not  fail  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  public  at  large,  when  this 
Diary  is  in  their  bauds,  and  its  contents  in 
their  minds.  Those  who  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  heard  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  writer  of  the  Diary 
many  of  the  neatly-phrased  stories  and  pithy 
anecdotes  with  which  it  is  filled,  will  peruse 
it  with  the  greater  delight  because  the  print- 
ed page,  while  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
image  of  the  departed,  is  rich  in  materials 
wherewith  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  talents,  even  more  honourable  and 
lofty  than  the  flattering  estimate  which,  du- 
ring his  lifetime  they  had  formed  and  cher- 
ished. It  is  a  work  to  which  no  review  can 
do  full  justice.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  it  must  be  read  from  begin uing 
to  end.  The  three  volumes  which  compose 
it  are  large.     Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
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pages  are  contained  in  them,  yet  there  are 
few  pages  which  the  most  exacting  critic 
will  desire  to  cancel,  and  there  is  not  one 
which  the  sensible  reader  will  pronounce  to 
be  dull.  No  small  portion  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  will  be  read  is  owing  to  the 
care  and  discrimination  with  which  the  work 
has  been  edited.  Dr.  Sadler  had  at  his  dis- 
posal manuscripts  of  which  but  the  thirtieth 
part  has  now  been  printed  and  given  to  the 
world.  Additions  and  corrections  may  height- 
en the  interest  and  increase  the  'utility  of  a 
subsequent  edition  of  this  Diary.  Still,  we 
cannot  more  truthfully  characterize  and 
more  justly  commend  the  volumes  before  us 
than  by  pronouncing  them  invaluable  to  every 
student  of  English  literature,  and  indispen- 
sable additions  to  every  well-selected  and 
really  precious  collection  of  English  books. 


Art.  in. — Efistory  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  Wil- 
liam EccLES  Hartpole  Leckt,  M.A., 
etc.  etc.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans, 
1869. 

Dr.  Whewell  divided  his  great  work  into 
two  parts,  first  the  *'  History,'*  and  then  the 
"  Philosophj,'*  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
In  the  one  he  traced  the  course  of  their 
development,  in  the  other  its  derivation  and 
causes.  It  appears  to  us  that  Morals  might 
admit  of  a  similar  mode  of  treatment,  and 
that  their  history  might  advantageously  be 
considered  apart  from  their  philosophy; 
especially  where,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
the  subject  is  taken  up  as  a  fragment  only, 
and  confined  within  the  limits  of  certain 
ages  of  the  world.  The  "  History  of  Morals,'' 
strictly  so  called,  may  be  treated  bit  by  bit, 
and  age  by  age ;  but  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Morals,"  the  connexion  of  moral  ideas  and 
principles  one  with  another,  their  interde- 
pendence and  development,  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lecky  seems 
to  have  undertaken  his  work  without  a 
distinct  perception  of  this  difference  between 
the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject before  him,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
consistency  in  his  treatment  of  it,  by  which 
the  reader  is  liable  to  be  perplexed.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  chapter  we  meet  with  the 
announcement  of  the  object  of  the  work. 
He  there  says :  "  My  present  object  is 
simply  to  trace  the  action  of  external  cir- 
cumstances upon  morals,  to  examine  what 
have  been  the  moral  types  proposed  as 
ideal  in  different  ages,  to  what  degree  they 


have  been  realized  in  practice,  and  by  what 
causes  they  have  been  modified,  impaired, 
and  destroyed."     One  would- naturally  infer 
from   this   that  it    was  intended  to  trace 
philosophically  the  generation  of  moral  ideas 
in  general,   without  any  specific  limit  of 
time;  but  in   the   Preface  the  author   has 
prepared    us    for  an  '^  examination  of  the 
moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustus 
and  Charlemagne,"  a  period  of  great  interest, 
no   doubt,  in   view  of  a  complete  history 
of  Morals,  but  one,  as  it  stands  by  itself, 
somewhat  arbitrarily  selected,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  by  itself  can  lead  only  to 
incomplete   and  inconclusive  results.     For 
the  period  is  a  peculiarly  exceptional  one  ia 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human 
morals, — a  period  of  general  decline  through- 
out, only  broken  and  confused  by  the  dis- 
coveries of   the   Christian    teaching.      As 
an  introduction  to    a  general    hbtory   of 
Morals,  which  should  extend  from  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Pagan  to  the  culmination  of 
the  Christian  civilisation,  the  review  of  the 
morals  of   these  eight    early  centuries   is 
highly  important;  but  the  great  question 
which  it  brings  into  debate,  the  comparison 
of  Pagan  ideas  and  Christian,  of  systems 
confessedly  human  and  systems  professing  to 
be  divine,  it  leaves  entirely  unsettled ;  as  on 
a  great  American  railway  that  ends  in  a 
morass,  the  reader  at  the  termination  of  his 
eighth  century  is  cast  only  upon  the  moral 
desolation  of  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  history  of  Christian  Morals  sinks 
into  the  abyss  of  monkery  and  superstition. 
We  are  indeed  the  more  perplexed  with 
the  fragmentary  way  in  which  Mr.  Lecky 
has  treated  the  ^at  subject  of  the  history 
of  Morals,  by  the  character  of  the  chapter 
with  which  ne  introduces  it     In  this  pre- 
liminary disquisition  he  seems  to  be  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  work  of  much  wider 
scope  than  that  which  is  covered  by  the 
chapters  which  succeed  it.    Under  the  title 
of  the  "Natural  History  of  Morals,''  he 
there  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  first 
principles  of  our  moral  ideas,  and  lays  care- 
fully before  us  a  very  dear  and  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  conflicting  schools 
of    thought,  which,  under    the    names  of 
Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  of  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  of  the  Intuitive  and  the  In- 
ductive, of  the  Sentimental  and  the  Selfish 
or  Utilitarian,  have  at  all  times    divided 
the  speculative  moralists  between    them ; 
and  he  has  traced  their  principles  in  action, 
and  shown  with  much  subtlety  and  discrimi- 
nation their  respective  tendencies  in  practice. 
Taking  his  own  stand  very  decidedly  with 
the  maintenance  of  intuitive  or  innate  ideas, 
Mr.   Lecky  explains  his  views  with   more 
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than  usual  locidity,  and  argues  with  candour 
and  moderation,  at  least,  against  those  of 
his  opponents.  He  may  be  assured  that  one 
half  of  the  world  will  always  he  on  his  side, 
and  that  to  that  half  his  reasonings  will  ap- 
pear sufficiently  conclusive;  but  he  is  no 
doubt  too  good  a  philosopher  himself  to 
hope  to  persuade  many,  or  even  a  single  one, 
of  the  phalanx  opposed  to  him:  and  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  notices  of  his  book 
with  which  the  press  teemed  in  the  first 
fortnight,  the  usual  retorts  for  which  all 
such  speculators  must  prepare  themselves, — 
that  he  has  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented their  opinions  before  he  undertook  to 
demolish  them.  However  this  uMiy  be — and 
the  result  is  so  inevitable  that  we  are  content 
ourselves  simply  to  notice  it  in  passing, — we 
must  remark  the  general  want  of  connexion 
between  this  preliminary  discussion  and  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Lecky  treats  the  history  and  development  of 
Morals,  it  matters  not  in  the  si  ghtest  degree 
what  the  true  foundation  of  moral  principles 
is  proved  to  be.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to 
establish  any  such  connexion;  to  show,  for 
instance,  that  because  our  first  ideas  of 
morality  are  instinctive,  therefore  the  Stoics 
of  one  age  became  the  anchorites  of  another, 
or  the  love  of  country  of  the  Pagans  was 
succeeded  and  displaced  by  loyalty  to  the 
city  of  God  in  the  Christian.  Still  loss  is 
he  at  the  pains  to  show,  or  attempt  to  show, 
that  if  we  shift  the  foundations  of  duty  from 
the  Intuitive  to  the  Utilitarian  basis,  the 
historical  development  of  Morals  must  have 
been  different,  and  to  disprove  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  selfish  school  from  the  actual 
facts  themselves.  The  chapter  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Morals  stands,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  entirely  independent.  Once 
only,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  does  Mr. 
Lecky  seem  to  betray  any  consciousness  of 
the  want  of  connexion  between  his  History 
and  his  Philosophy, — it  is  where  he  pauses 
to  remark  on  the  great  change  which  he  ob- 
serves after  the  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  Christian  asceticism,  and  the  relation  of 
the  two  great  schools  of  Morals  to  active 
and  political  life  (vol.  ii.  p.  156) : — 

"Among  the  ancients,"  he  says,  "  the  Stoics, 
who  regarded  virtue  and  vice  as  generioally 
different  from  all  other  tilings,  participated 
actively  in  public  life,  and  made  this  panicipa- 
tion  one  of  the  first  of  dnties,  while  the 
Epicureans,  wlio  restored  virtue  into  utility, 
and  esteemed  happiness  its  Supreme  motive, 
abstained  from  public  life,  and  tanglit  their 
disciples  to  neglect  it.  Asceticism  followed  the 
Stoical  school  in  teaching  that  virtue  atid  iiap- 
piness  are  genericaUy  different  things ;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  eminently  unfavourable 
to  civic  virtue.    On  the  other  hand,  the  great 


industrial  movement  which  has  arisen  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  which  has  always 
been  essentially  utilitarian  in  its  spirit,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
elements  of  political  progress.  This  change, 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  unnoticed  by 
historians,  constitutes,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  mural  history.^' 

Here  then,  if  anywhere,  one  might  expect 
Mr.  Lecky  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of 
the  why  and  wherefore;  to  show  how  the 
same  principles  should  at  different  periods 
lead  to  precisely  opposite  results;  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  least,  that  a  case  had  arisen  for 
testing  historically  the  generation  of  results 
from  principles.  But  perhaps  we  were 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  evinces  here  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  want  of  connexion  between 
his  History  and  his  Philosophy.  It  is  to  the 
reader  that  the  defect  is  so  apparent.  We 
are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  noticed 
it  at  all. 

It  is  indeed  to  this  kind  of  haziness  of 
view  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
apparently  fragmentary  character  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lecky's  former  book.  The 
History  of  Jtationaltsm^  the  object  of  which 
briefly  was  to  trace  our  modern  discoveries 
in  moral  truth  to  the  defeat  and  discom- 
fiture of  all  ideas  founded  upon  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  regard  the  present  volumes  as  the  com- 
plement to  the  previous  ones,  and  conceive 
that  he  has  comprehended  the  whole  history 
of  Morals  throughout  the  Christian  ages  in 
the. four  together.  He  may  say  to  himself 
that  the  history  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne contains  the  record  of  the  decline  of 
moral  ideas  from  the  highest  Pagan  standard 
under  Augustus  to  tlie  completest  logical 
deduction  from  the  teaching  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  the  ascendency  of  the  Church 
under  Charlemagne;  and  that  all  the  ad- 
vance we  have  uiade  in  morality  since  the 
eighth  century  has  been  owing  to  the  efforts, 
gradual  and  painful,  at  least  till  very  recent 
times,  of  the  natural  seuse  of  man  in  revolt 
against  the  teachings  of  a  grovelling  super- 
stition. Such  a  view  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  demand  close  and  candid 
investigation  were  we  now  engaged  in  exam- 
ining it.  Were  we  engaged  m  reviewing 
Mr.  Lecky 's  earlier  work,  The  History  of 
Rationalism^  from  which  we  venture  to  de- 
duce it,  it  would  be  our  business  to  show 
that  the  Rationalism  itself  by  which  the 
superstitions  adherent  to  Christianity  have 
been  destroyed,  may  be  really  the  offspring 
of  the  free  thought  which  is  itself  the  true 
inheritance  of  Christianity.  But  we  make 
the   remark  only  to   account  to  our  own 
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minds  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
author's  present  work.  It  b  with  the  pre- 
sent work  only  that  we  are  now  conoerued, 
of  which  we  propose  to  give  our  readers 
some  account,  unless  the  temptation  of  the 
suhject  tempts  us  too  irresistibly  into  specu- 
lations of  our  own. 

The  preliminary  chapter,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  after  stating  and  examining  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  Morals,  concludes  with  a  series  of 
reflections  on  '*  the  order  in  which  the  moral 
feelings  are  developed ; "  or  the  general 
effects  of  the  advance  of  civilisation  and 
material  culture  upon  the  estimation  in 
which  the  virtues  and  vices  of  human  nature 
are  held  among  men.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  desultory  and  rambling 
character,  nor  do  they  at  all  answer  the 
purpose  which  we  might  expect  them  to 
serve,  of  laying  down  the  outlines  of  the 
discussion  which  is  to  follow.  It  is  not  till 
we  come  to  the  second  chapter,  a  great 
division  of  the  subject  (for  the  whole  is 
comprised  in  five  chapters  only),  that  the 
real  purport  and  interest  of  the  work  be- 
gins. It  is  in  the  collection  and  grouping 
of  facts,  in  the  very  considerable  research 
evinced,  and  the  unfailing  lucidity  of  state- 
ment, and  again  in  candour  and  modera- 
tion, and  warm  personal  sympathy  with  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity,  that  Mr.  Lecky's 
merits  as  a  historian  of  Morals  mainly  con- 
sist. 

The  second  chapter  contains  an  account 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Koman  Em- 
pire. Few  things  can  be  more  interesting 
to  intelligent  inquirers,  whether  as  Chris- 
tians or  philosophers,  than  to  examine  the 
actual  results  of  Paganism  from  the  moment 
when  Paganism  attained  its  hip;hest  moral 
development  to  the  period  of  its  decline  and 
extinction.  We  are  getting  more  and  more 
to  regard  the  history  of  our  race  as  a  con- 
tinuous whole.  We  feel  more  and  more 
sensibly  how  every  volume,  every  page, 
every  line  of  history  is  evolved  out  of  those 
that  went  before  it.  History  admits  of 
no  break,  of  no  full  stop,  hardly  of  a  pause. 
The  child  is  still  father  to  the  man  from 
generation  to  generation.  Our  task,  then, 
in  examining  the  history  of  Morals,  is  to  set 
clearly  before  ourselves  their  state  at  the 
era  of  their  highest  development  in  the 
ancient  or  Pagan  world,  and  then  to  trace 
the  way  in  which  they  were  accepted,  trans- 
formed, or  rejected  under  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  have  dominated  so  long  over  the  con- 
science of  the  moderns.  The  march  of  novel 
ideas  has  continued,  we  may  be  sure,  in- 
terruptedly, while  it  has  admitted  of  modi- 


fication, change,  and  revolution,  from  age  to 
age,  and  almost  from  day  to  day.  The 
history  of  Morals  is  a  dissolving  view,  ex- 
tending in  Mr.  Lecky's  book  over  eight 
centuries — with  which  it  is  quite  enough  to 
occupy  ourselves  at  present, — but  really 
comprehending  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race,  as  far  at  least  as  recorded  facts 
enable  us  to  trace  it  We  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  a  glance  at  some  of 
its  most  salient  features. 

It  is  true  of  heathen  religion  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  religion  of  classical  antiquity, 
of  which  it  is  so  often  predicated,  that  they 
have  differed  from  Christianity  in  the    one 
essential  particular,  that  they   have  made 
little  or  no  pretensions  to  the  inculcation 
of  morality.     It  is  by  this  character^tio,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Christian  system  is,  humanly  speaking,  guar- 
anteed.    When  we  see  from  time  to  time, 
and  notably  at  the  present  era,  around  us, 
the  signs  of  a  breaking  up  of  old  dogmatic 
beliefs,    and    a  disintegration  of  religious 
ideas,  not  dissimilar  in  many  respects  from 
that  which  heralded  the  extinction  of  classi- 
cal Paganism,  we  may  be  reassured  by  the 
recollection  of  this  fact,  to  whatever  obscu- 
ration Christian  dogma  may  at  any  period 
be  subjected  under  popular  impatience  of 
definite  creeds.     The  moral  foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith  can  never  be  removed, 
and  can  never  be  long  overlooked.     That 
teaching  is  founded  upon  indefeasible  prin- 
ciples, and  appeals  to  inextinguishable  feel- 
ings.    Eemaining  for  ever  as  a  fixed  and  in- 
destructible landmark  of  opinion,  it  cannot 
fail  to  reassert  from  time  to  time  the  dog- 
matic  beliefs  with  which  it  is  historically 
connected,  and  to  cluster  around  it  again 
and  again  the  articles  of  a  theological  creed 
with  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  associa- 
ted.    We    can    see,   therefore,   no  human 
prospect  of  any  such  crisis  overtaking  the 
religion  of  the  Christian  world  as  that  which 
signifies  the  overthrow  of  the  Pagan  belief 
of  antiquity.     Nor  need  we,  as  Christians, 
feel  any  discouragement  at  the  utter  failure 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  religion  which  they  undermined, 
to  afford  a  present  sanction  for  the  morals 
they  taught,  or  associate  with  them  a  hope 
in  the  future. 

That  such  was  the  mortifying  result  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Pagan  philosophy,  is 
abundantly,  if  not  expressly  shown  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  chapter  on  "  The  Pagan  Empire,'* 
The  inculcation  of  moral  principles,  entire- 
ly neglected  by  the  religions  of  the  Pagan 
world,  was  definitively  adopted  by  the  rival 
schools  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans ; 
and,  from  the  age  at  least  of  Augustus,  these 
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schools  assumed  a  wide  and  compreheDsive 
oharaoier.  The  Romans  were  very  much  in 
earnest  in  their  philosophy,  as  in  most  other 
things.  They  were  not  content  to  trifle 
with  the  tenets  of  Zeno  and  Epicnrus,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  idle  speculations  of  Athens 
and  the  Hellenic  world.  They  really  be- 
lieved in  them,  and  in  their  vital  regenera- 
tive force ;  they  carried  them  into  practice 
themselves,  and  disseminated  them  among 
others  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes  bv  con- 
verts. They  arrayed  themselves  definitively 
under  the  banner  of  the  one  leader  or  the 
other,  and  with  their  instinctive  military 
notions,  were  wont  to  regard  them  rather  as 
military  chiefs,under  whose  word  of  command 
they  had  placed  themselves  by  oath,  than  as 
guides  of  opinion  or  trainers  in  the  discipline 
of  virtue.  There  are  few  of  the  chief  men 
of  Eonie  in  the  first  century,  in  which  the 
war  between  the  rival  schools  or  factions 
was  decided  for  the  Romans,  who  did  not 
openly  enlist  himself  as  a  soldier  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  contention  of  the  Stoics 
and  the  Epicureans,  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween the  Intuitives  and  the  Inductives,  was 
carried  on  at  Rome  with  the  earnestness  of 
an  international  struggle,  and  it  resulted,  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  the  decisive* 
victory  and  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the 
former.  The  principles  of  Stoicism,  as  the 
most  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  Roman 
people,  carried  the  day.  They  formed  the 
understanding,  they  directed  the  actions,  and 
finally  constituted  the  glory,  of  many  of  the 
greatest  exemplars  of  Roman  virtue;  and 
they  succeeded  so  far  in  impressing  them- 
selves on  the  page  of  Roman  history,  as  ty- 
pical of  the  Roman  character.  The  disciples 
of  Epicurus  at  Rome,  the  successors  of 
Gassar  himself,  of  Atticusand  Horace,  though 
probably  always  more  numerous  than  their 
opponents,  were  reduced  to  obscurity,  and 
content  to  hide  themselves  from  the  general 
eye,  and  renounce  the  open  assertion  of  views 
which  were  confessedly  discredited.  It  was 
no  doubt  felt  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been 
universally  admitted  smce,  that  all  that  was 
noblest,  most  unselfish,  and  most  magnani- 
mous in  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  of  the 
early  Empire,  was  derived  from  their  train- 
ing in  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  and  Stoicism 
was  undoubtedly  more  widely  taught  and 
more  conscientiously  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  that  period  than  by  any  other  peo- 
ple at  any  other. 

Such  a  strain  as  the  practice  of  the  Stoi- 
cal principles  puts  upon  the  human  mind 
could  only  be  endured  under  special  circum- 
stances. It  was  endured  at  Rome  under  the 
deep  mortification  and  stern  self-repression 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  votaries  of 


Roman  liberty.  It  was  the  self-assertion  of 
Roman  pridd  and  fortitude  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  earlier  Cadsars.  It  was  thus 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Republic  wrapt  itself 
closely  round  to  resist  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  of  political  adversity.  Roman  Stoi- 
cism relaxed  under  the  first  rage  of  returning 
serenity.  The  last  of  its  genuine  assertors 
was  the  patrician  who  bore  his  bodily  infir- 
mities with  patience  till  he  had  witnessed 
the  murder  of  Domitian,  and  then,  but  not 
till  then,  allowed  himself  to  retreat  from  his 
sufferings  by  suicide.  As  soon  as  public 
liberty  was  restored,  or  such  a  compromise 
between  liberty  and  monarchy  effected  as 
the  Romans  could  be  induced  to  regard  with 
equanimity,  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  Stoic 
was  abandoned,  and  the  name  and  distinc- 
tive teaching  of  the  school  became  rapidly 
lost  Under  the  Antonines,  the  Porch  and 
the  Garden  have  both  equally  disappeared 
from  the  history  of  opinion,  and  both  have 
become  practically  merged  in  the  Eclectic 
philosophy,  which  subsisted  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  all  opinions,  and  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  none.  From  the  Epicurean  and 
the  Stoic  sprang  the  Eclectic  moralists, 
represented  to  us  by  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Chrysostom,  who  prnctically  ruled  in  the 
schools  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and 
who  became  the  preachers  of  comprehensive 
humanity,  as  distinguished  from  the  national 
and  sectional  exclusiveness  which  had  hith- 
erto prevailed  in  the  teaching  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

The  great  moral  discovery  of  the  Empire, 
which,  when  we  take  a  wide  survey  of  the 
history  of  our  race,  may  serve  to  redeem  it 
in  our  eyes  from  its  fearful  sins  against  lib- 
erty of  action  and  independence  of  thought, 
was  that  of  the  common  claims  and  rights 
of  mankind  in  general,  the  solidarity,  in. 
modern  phrase,  of  the  nations.  The  over 
throw,  indeed,  of  the  exclusive  national  pre' 
judices  which  had  for  ages  set  up  moral  bar- 
riers between  clan  and  clan  throughout  the 
world,  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
special  character  of  Jew  and  Greek  and 
Roman,  may  be  traced  to  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  These  conquests  themselves  had 
been  long  prepared.  Alexander  could  not 
have  overrun  the  East  with  his  thirty  thou- 
sand Macedonians,  had  not  the  East  been 
honeycombed,  as  it  were,  with  Grecian  colo- 
nies, and  its  moral  ideas  as  well  as  its  polit- 
ical spirit  sapped  by  Grecian  intelligence. 
But  when  the  hour  and  the  man  arrived,  ten 
years  or  less  sufficed  not  only  to  subdue, 
under  Grecian  domination,  the  vast  realm 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Assyria,  Media,  India,  and 
Bactria,  but  to  effect  the  far  wider  and 
greater  conquest  of  Grecian  prejudices,  and 
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dispose  tbe  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Orientals 
to  acknowledge  one  another  as  brethren,  to 
start  together  on  the  career  of  intelleotnal 
conquest  which  dominated  the  civilized 
world  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  effects 
of  which  we  feel  to  this  day.  It  was  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  modified  by  the  cosmopol- 
itan tincture  it  imbibed  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  that  we  refer  the  first  conception 
of  the  dogma  of  our  universal  brotherhood ; 
but  it  was  from  the  Komans,  when  from  the 
conquest  of  the  West  they  proceeded  to  con- 

Suer  over  again  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
bat  this  conception  received  its  practical  ex- 
position in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
Empire. 

The  circumstances  of  universal  empire 
rendered  the  fusion  of  the  nations  in  one 
amalgam  necessary,  and  this,  with  one  great 
exception  of  freedom  and  slavery,  became 
in  a  few  generations  complete.  Every  wall 
of  partition  was  thrown  down.  The  spirit 
of  the  age,  ihe  feelings  of  mankind  in  ffene> 
ral,  kept  pace  with,  and  helped  no  doubt  to 
precipitate,  the  external  action  of  law.  No 
revolution  of  sentiment  so  wide  and  so  rapid 
has  ever  perhaps  taken  place  before  or  since. 
The  religious  prejudices  of  the  Roman  world 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  social  and 
philosophical  riews  of  the  period  with  a 
facility  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a 
parallel;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
physics  and  ethics  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans yielded  under  the  manipulation  of  the 
Eclectics  and  the  New  Platonists  to  the  cra- 
ving of  mankind  for  dogmatic  theology,  and 
invited  even  the  mystical  religions  of  the 
East  to  share  in  their  power  over  the  hearts 
of  the  believers.  These  successive  schools 
of  thought  are  described  by  Mr.  Lecky  in 
detail,  and  their  respective  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  age  very  fully  and  clearly 
indicated.  The  original  sources  firom  which 
this  revolution  is  to  be  traced  are  very  wide- 
ly scattered  over  the  remains  of  antiquity 
through  three  centuries,  and  have  been  ex- 
amined byjnany  inquirers.  Our  author  has 
made  himself  very  well  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  his  task  has  been  lightened  by 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
in  the  same  field,  and  he  is  not  slow  in  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  them.  The 
materials  for  the  history  have  been  long 
since  exhausted ;  nor  was  there  much  room 
left  him  for  novelty  of  combination  or  illus- 
tration ;  but  by  grace  of  style  as  well  as 
by  clearness  of  statement  and  arrangement, 
he  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  new  interest  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  human 
history.  He  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
Moral  Condition  of  the  Empire  with  these 
discriminative  observations : — 


^*  Such  were  the  infiaences  which  acted  in 
torn  upon  a  society  which,  by  despotism,  by 
slavery,  and  by  atrocious  amusementa,  had  been 
debastd  and  corrupted  to  the  very  core.  Each 
sect  which  saccessively  arose  contributed  smne- 
thing  to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  be- 
yond cavil  the  great  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong.  It  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood ;  it  created  a  noble  litera- 
ture and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it  associated 
its  moral  system  with  the  patriotic  spirit, 
which  was  then  the  animating  spirit  of  RomaD 
life.  The  early  Platonists  of  the  Empire  cor- 
rected the  exaggerations  of  Stoicism,  gave  free 
scope  for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  supplied  a 
t'jeory  of  right  and  wronpr,  suited  not  inerdy 
for  heroic  characters  and  ifor  extreme  ^mergen- 
cie«,  but  also  for  the  characters  and  the  cir- 
cumstMuces  of  common  life.  The  Pythagorean 
and  Neo-Platonist  schools  revived  the  feeling^ 
of  religons  reverence,  inculcated  humility, 
prayerfulness,  and  purity  of  thought,  and  ac- 
customed men  to  associate  their  moral  ideas 
with  the  Deity  rather  than  with  themselves. 

"The  moral  improvement  of  society  was 
now  to  pass  into  other  hands.  A  religioo 
which  had  long  been  increasing  in  obscurity 
began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  By  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill 
with  which  it  governed  the  imagination  and 
habits  of  its  worshippers,  by  the  strong  reli- 
gious motives  to  which  it  could  appeal,  by  its 
admirable  ecclesiastical  orjianization,  and,  it 
mnst  be  added,  by  its  unsparing  use  of  tbe  arm 
of  power,  Christianity  soon  eclipsed  and  de- 
stroyed all  other  sects,  and  became  for  many 
centuries  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  moral  world. 
Combining  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood,  the  Greek  predilection  fur  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit  of 
reverence  and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from 
the  first  an  intensity  and  universality  of  influ- 
ence which  none  of  the  philosophies  it  had 
superseded  had  approached. 

"I  have  now,"  he  continues,  "to  examine 
the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this 
religi<m  m  Rome,  the  ideal  of  virtue  which  it 
presented,  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  it 
stamped  its  image  upon  the  character  of  the 
nations,  and  the  perversions  and  distortions  it 
underwent.^' 

Accordingly,  in  the  two  chapters  or  divis- 
ions of  the  work  which  follow,  he  traces  the 
moral  hbtory  of  Christianity,  first  during 
the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Empire, 
and  next  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  down 
to  the  era  of  Charlemagne ;  lastly,  he  de- 
votes a  separate  section  to  the  "  Position  of 
Women''  und^r  its  influence.  So  compre- 
hensive and  so  full  are  the  details  of  each 
of  these  chapters  that  we  could  not  pretend 
within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  give  more 
than  a  dry  analysis  of  any  one  of  them,  and 
we  shall  be  more  likely  perhaps  to  interest 
our  readers  in  the  subject  of  the  book,  and 
in  the  book  itself,  if  we  confine  ourselves^  in 
the  space  before  us,  to  putting  forward  such 
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particular  reflections  on  the  moral  history 
of  Ghristianitj  as  its  perusal  has  suggested 
to  us. 

Mr.  Leckj  is  at  pains  to  show,  along  with 
other  philosophical  historians, .the  sufficiency 
of  strictly  natural  causes  to  account  for  the 
auooess  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  the  Empire.  It  is  certainly  scarcely 
worth  while  to  refute  in  these  days  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  a  former  generation, 
who  could  only  ascribe  the  early  diffusion 
of  the  Faith  to  a  continuous  miracle.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind  in  the  period  before 
us  was  emioently  fetvourable  to  the  reception 
of  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  We  have  seen  how  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  so  important  a  feature 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
had  been  promulgated  by  philosophers,  and 
very  generally  accepted  by  the  conscience  of 
mankind  even  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
the  preparation  of  the  world  for  Christianity, 
rather  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
Christianity,  that  we  admire  in  the  counsels, 
80  far  as  we  seem  to  trace  them,  of  the  Di- 
vine Source  of  religious  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  philosophical  historians  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that,  with  all  this  accom- 
modation in  some  points  to  the  ideas  and 
cravings  of  mankind  around  it^  Christianity 
is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  strong  an- 
tagonism to  them  on  others.  We  are  not 
here  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  self-denial, 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  inculcated  by  Christi- 
anity, for  the  philosophers  no  doubt  incul- 
cated much  self-denial,  and  Christianity, 
again,  as  popularly  understood  and  practised, 
admitted  of  great  relaxation  from  the  ideal 
standard  established  by  its  founders.  But 
we  roust  insist  strongly  upon  the  scandal  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  as  a  much  more  im- 
portant element  in  the  Question  than  it  has 
Deen  generally  considered  in  modem  times. 
The  ancients  themselves,  the  primitive 
Christians  especially,  knew  well  the  offence 
of  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  Founder. 
The  doctrine  was  a  special  one,  and  was 
fundamental  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mortifica- 
tion of  human  pride,  and  the  identification 
of  the  Divine  Author  with  the  character  and 
the  sufferings  of  humanity.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  repulsiveness  to  human  pre- 
judice, more  especially  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Eoman  world,  created  an  immense  practical 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Christianity; 
and  so  the  contemporary  literature  of  Chris- 
tian and  of  Pagan  equally  testify.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  required  a  miraculous  interfer- 
ence to  counteract  this  injury  and  discour- 
agement to  the  faith ;  but  the  falling  in  of 


Christian  preaching  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  on  the  one  point  just  mentioned  would 
hardly,  we  think,  have  availed  against  it; 
and  wo  must  look,  at  least,  to  other  human 
causes  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  gospel. 
Of  such  causes  there  were  doubtless 
many.  We  will  point  out  the  two  which 
seem  to  us  the  most  important : — 

1.  Doctrine  of  future  life. 

2.  Formation  of  a  strong  character. 

1.  The  great  central  doctrine  of  Christi- 
anity was  the  revelation  of  future  life.  This 
doctrine  was  placed  in  the  head  and  front  of 
all  Christian  preaching.  The  faith  of  the 
gospel  was  taught  in  public  discourses 
weekly  and  daily ;  and  every  Christian  ser- 
mon insisted  upon  this  great  doctrine  as  the 
cardinal  point  of  all  Christian  instruction^ 
Christianity  had  its  mysteries,  more  or  less, 
like  other  religions  of  the  day ;  and  there 
were  various  points  of  faith  which  its  teach- 
ers unfolded  gradually  and  with  reserve; 
but  upon  this  one  point,  at  least,  there  was  no 
reserve,  and  no  hesitation.  The  future  life 
was  an  exoteric  doctrine,  made  known  to 
every  one  from  the  first,  held  forth  as  a 
common  boon  for  all  mankind,  maintained 
as  the  indefeasible  right  and  possession  of 
every  son  of  Adam.  In  these  respects  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  differed 
essentially  from  the  speculations  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who,  in  the  highest  flights  of  their 
imagination,  ventured  only  to  regard  it  as 
the  prize  of  a  few  superior  spirits,  as  a  re- 
ward extorted  from  nature  by  the  little  band 
of  godlike  men  who  had  been  endowed  from 
their  birth  with  a  portion  of  the  divine  es- 
sence. Nor  did  the  mysteries  in  their  most 
popular  interpretation  go  further.  But,  be- 
siaes  the  universality  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine on  this  head,  the  unwavering  confidence 
with  which  its  certainty  was  proclaimed  con- 
stituted an  important  element  in  the  accept- 
ance which  it  naturally  met  with.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  hope  of  a  future  existence  is 
one  to  which  the  human  mind  naturally 
clings,  and  with  all  the  waverings  and  doubts 
and  despondency  so  painfully  apparent  in 
the  utterances  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathens 
about  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
hope,  blind  and  naked  as  it  was,  exercised 
no  slight  dominion  over  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  great  numbers  of  all  classes 
among  them.  But  none  of  the  heathens 
ventured  to  assert  it  as  a  positive  fact,  sus- 
ceptible of  proof  from  actual  experience,  of 
which  an  instance  could  be  drawn  from 
veritable  history.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  his  subsequent  residence  among  men  in 
the  body,  professed  to  be  the  revelation  of  a 
great  psychological  fact,  appealing  to  sensi- 
ble pro6f  in  itself.     This  typical  resurreo- 
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tion  ODce  admitted,  upon  what  professed  to 
be  conclusive  evidence,  the  universal  resur- 
rection of  all  men  followed  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence, and  admitted,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
believers,  of  no  dispute  or  hesitation.  No 
limitation  could  henceforth  be  put  upon  the 
doctrine ;  no  shade  of  doubt  could  fall  upon 
it.  Here  was  a  standing  point  of  certainty 
in  metaphysical  things  amidst  the  shifting 
sands  of  mere  human  speculation,  which 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention,  attract 
the  sympathy,  and  sustain  the  belief  of  all 
who  were  not  repelled  from  it  by  unconquer- 
able prejudices, — for  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  alleged  there  was  little 
disposition  among  the  ancients  to  enter.  It 
was  by  prejudices,  not  by  logical  or  histori- 
cal criticism,  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
was  resisted ;  and  of  these  prejudices  none 
was  so  strong,  none,  we  believe,  so  common, 
as  the  repugnance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mind  to  the  notion  of  a  crucified  Master,  of 
a  Founder  who  had  lived  the  life  of  a  pau- 
per, and  died  the  death  of  a  slave  and 
criminal.  And  this  prejudice  was  undoubt- 
edly heightened  by  the  eager  acceptance  of 
the  faith  by  the  paupers  and  the  slaves  of 
the  Boman  world,  by  the  outcasts,  of  what- 
ever class,  from  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments 
of  a  voluptuous  civilisation,  by  the  blind 
and  miserable,  and  poor  and  naked.  Mr. 
Lecky  observes,  as  so  many  have  observed 
before  him,  on  the  almost  total  silence  of 
Greek  and  Koman  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;  but  he  will  find 
that  literature  equally  silent  as  to  the  inner 
life  of  all  the  Pariah  classes  of  society ;  it 
is  only  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  the  an- 
cient world  that  any  familiar  knowledge  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  philosophers 
and  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity  gener- 
ally. Christianity  has  only  shared,  in  this 
respect,  the  common  lot  of  the  masses 
throughout  the  Roman  community. 

And  of  this  assured  conviction  of  future 
life  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  em- 
phatically the  aspiration  and  the  despair  of 
the  age.  The  Paganism  of  Greece ,  and 
Rome,  utterly  unable  to  satisfy  itself  on 
this  head  from  its  own  resources,  was  look- 
ing intently  towards  the  East  for  the  light 
which  seemed  from  time  to  time  to  dawn  in 
that  quarter.  Faint  and  uncertain  indeed 
were  the  rays  of  hope  which  reached  it  from 
Chaldea  and  India;  yet  the  very  general 
acceptance  of  the  Mithraic  cults  and  super- 
stitions in  the  West  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  sanction  they  seemed  timidly 
to  give  to  the- yearning  of  the  human  mind 
for  the  greatest  of  spiritual  consolations. 
The  disenchantment  of  the  world  from  the 


promises  of  material  civilisation,  and  from 
the  charms  of  a  degrading  sensuality,  turned 
men's  minds  in  the  direction  of  a  spiritual 
futurity.  As  the-  miseries  of  mankind,  and 
the  degradation  of  class  upon  class  increased, 
the  vehement  cry  for  a  higher  and  more  en- 
during blessing  than  any  this  life  could  offer 
rose  more  generally,  and  more  constantlj. 
Philosophers  and  hierophants  answered  it  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  and  vied  with  ooe 
another  in  suggesting  the  possibility  of  that 
blessed  immortality  which  all  the  world 
sighed  for ;  but  their  efforts,  in  spite  of  everj 
prepossession  in  their  favour,  were  almost 
utterly  frustrated,  simply  because  they  bad 
no  objective  evidence  to  offer  of  the  fact ; 
they  could  do  no  more  than  affirm  upon 
conjecture  what  the  Christian  preachers  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate  by  proof.  It  was  not 
till  every  other  means  had  been  exhausted 
to  satisfy  the  universal  craving,  that  men 
accepted  the  consolations  of  Christianity; 
it  was  pot  till  the  pride  of  man  was  thor- 
oughly abased  by  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment that  he  consented  to  throw  his  last 
prejudices  to  the  winds,  and  embrace,  as  he 
believed,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, together  with  the  dishonour  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

2.  This  decision  was  itself  an  act  of  vigour, 
and  it  was  carried  vigorously  into  effect. 
We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  age  of  the 
declining  Empire  as  one  of  wide^spread  lan- 
guor and  decrepitude.  In  its  virtues  we  see 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  masculine  virtues 
of  antiquity ;  we  deride  even  its  vices  as 
poor  and  spiritless  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  lusty  young  world  before  it.  And 
that  such  was  the  general  character  of  Pa- 
gan society  in  its  decline,  both  in  its  best 
phases  and  its  worst,  we  are  far  from  ques- 
tioning. Nevertheless  a  want  of  earnestness 
and  vigour  and  healthy  activity  is  by  no 
means  to  be  wholly  denied  to  the  spirit  of 
the  i^e  under  which  the  Empire  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  There  is,  as  we  think, 
one  great  defect  in  the  view  Mr.  Lecky  takes 
of  the  secondary  causes  of  this  conversion. 
He  thinks  that  society  as  a  whole  was  ripe 
for  the  revolution ;  that  it  had  been  trained, 
by  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  together,  into 
harmony  with  the  creed  of  the  gospel ;  in 
fact,  he  would  not,  we  suppose,  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  gospel  was  no  more  than  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  general  want 
and  aspiration  of  humanity  at  the  period. 
But  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  by  the  age  was  alone  possible.  He  faiU 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  Christianity 
was  the  expression  of  the  want  of  the  age,  it 
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was  80  odIj  Id  the  same  seose  as  the  oreed 
of  Stoicism  and  the  cult  of  Mithraism  were 
so  likewise.  But  Stoicism  and  Mithraism 
utterly  failed  to  convert  the  Empire.  Why 
so?  Because  Christianity  embraced  in 
itself  a  principle  of  conversion  to  which  they 
were  entirely  strangers ;  because  Christiani- 
ty could  enlist  on  its  side  all  the  heart  and 
soul  and  vigour  that  still  remained  in  the 
world ;  because  Christianity  approved  itself 
the  religion  of  moral  strength  in  an  age  of 
general  decrepitude.  The  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  merely  as  a  spiritual  theory  required 
the  sacrifice  of  a  natural  prejudice,  as  we 
have  seen ;  and  the  sacrifice  even  of  a  pre- 
judice implied  some  force  of  character  in 
those  who  made  it ;  but  the  acceptance  of 
the  gospel  as  a  practical  rule  of  life  implied 
the  undertaking  of  many  active  duties,  sub- 
jection to  many  restraints,  a  profound  self- 
devotion,  a  rigid  self-denial,  in  the  mortifi- 
cation of  many  worldly  interests ;  and  these 
constituted  in  themselves*  a  moral  training 
of  the  highest  and  the  most  active  faculties. 
A  history  of  the  Morals  of  the  primitive  age 
of  Christianity  is  very  incomplete  without 
a  full  discussion  of  a  subject  to  which  we  can 
only  thus  cursorily  advert.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  gospel,  with  all  its  scandals  and  its 
dangers,  offered  a  very  strong  attraction  to 
the  most  vigorous  minds  of  the  declining 
Empire.  It  spoke  as  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet,  to  the  brave,  the  generous,  the  ac- 
tive, and  the  vigorous.  It  called  out  from 
the  decrepit  society  of  the  philosophers,  and 
the  popular  moralists  and  religionists,  just 
those  spirits  with  whom  self-sacrifice  was  a 
natural  religion,  and  who  only  yearned  to 
find  a  Divine  sanction  for  it.  It  was  those, 
and  few  but  those,  who  could  renounce  th^ 
allurements  of  Pagan  luxury,  who  could  ac- 
cept the  obligations  of  the  Christian  family, 
who  could  endure  hardships  and  poverty  and 
persecution  for  an  idea ;  who  could  renounce 
employments  and  means  of  living  which  they 
reputed  sinful,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  work  of  their  hands  in  many  meaner  and 
more  irksome  occupations ;  it  was  those  only 
who  embraced  the  Christian  faith  during  the 
long  period  of  its  struggles  for  general  ac- 
ceptance. Great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
the  historians  to  estimate  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress of  the  new  faith  in  the  Roman  world ; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  time 
of  Constantino,  at  the  moment  of  its  recog- 
nition and  establishment,  and  again  even 
a  century  later,  at  the  period  of  its  highest 
exaltation,  it  numbered  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  *  Oppo- 
nents of  the  faith,  such  as  Gibbon,  have  in- 
sisted the  most  warmly  on  this  point,  with  a 
view,  as  it  would  seem,  to  disparage  Christi- 


anity. But  what  then  ?  How,  if  so,  are 
we  to  account  for  its  establbhment  at  all  ? 
Was  Constantino  so  devout  a  believer  that 
in  his  lifelong  struggle  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain his  power,  he  deliberately  took  the  side 
of  the  minority  against  the  majority  of  his 
people  ?  And  if  so,  by  what  force  did  he 
achieve  the  triumph  of  himself  and  his  adopt- 
ed Church  in  the  face  of  rebellious  Pagan- 
ism ?  The  historians  do  not  generally  credit 
the  first  Christian  Emperor  with  a  strong 
and  lively  and  unhesitating  faith,  and  few  of 
them,  we  suppose,  will  appeal  to  the  cross 
he  professed  to  have  seen  luminous  in  the 
heavens,  and  resort  to  miraculous  interposi- 
tion to  account  for  the  victory  of  the  Milvian 
bridge.  But  the  fact  was,  that  if  he  had 
but  one-fifth  in  number  of  the  Eoman  world 
with  him,  he  possessed  full  two- thirds  of  its 
moral  strength ;  and  this  be  was  shrewd 
enough  to  discern  at  the  turning  moment  of 
his  fortunes.  He  discerned  the  real  strength 
of  Christianity,  and  he  believed  in  Christi- 
anity because  it  was  strong.  If  Constantino 
has  acquired  the  title  of  '^  the  Great "  more 
easily  perhaps  than  many  of  the  conquerors 
or  rulers  to  whom  it  has  been  popularly 
awarded,  and  if  he  has  actually  obtained  it 
from  grateful  churchmen  and  courtiers,  ra- 
ther tnan  from  the  voice  of  impartial  history, 
it  may  seem  nevertheless  to  be  not  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  the  man  who  had 
the  genius  to  divine  the  real  spirit  of  politi- 
cal arithmetic,  and  discover  that  truth  does 
not  always  lie  with  a  multitude,  nor  strength 
with  a  numerical  majority. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  attraction  it  presented 
to  all  the  moral  strength  of  men,  and  in  the 
power  of  stimulating  and  animating  that 
strength  which  it  developed,  that  the  real 
moral  revolution  effected  l)y  Christianity  is 
to  be  traced.  Now,  this  is  what  we  think 
Mr.  Lecky  has  almost  entirely  missed.  He 
spts  out  in  his  Preface  with  the  statement 
that  "  the  questions  with  which  a  historian 
of  Morals  is  chiefly  concerned  are  the  chan- 
ges which  have  taken  place  in  the  moral 
standard,  and  in  the  moral  type.  By  the 
first,"  he  says,  *'  I  understand  the  degrees 
in  which,  in  different  ages,  recognised  vir- 
tues have  been  enjoined  and  practised.  By 
the  second,  I  understand  the  relative  im- 
portance that  in  different  a^es  has  been 
attached  to  different  virtues."  And  this 
distinction  he  illustrates  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  different  way  in  which  the 
recognised  virtue  of  humanity  could  be  un- 
derstood by  the  Boman  who  practised  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  the  English- 
men of  the  Tudor  period  who  patronised  the 
baiting  of  animals.  Undoubtedly  the  general 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  his  History 
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leaves  upon  us  is,  that  while  Christian 
morals  rose  in  some  respects  in  a  marked 
degree  superior  to  those  of  Paganism,  jet  in 
others  they  fell  almost  as  much  beneath 
them ;  in  others,  again,  the  balance  seems 
to  incline  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the 
other  ,•  in  no  particular,  perhaps,  did  they 
attain  so  high  a  standard  or  so  excellent  a 
type  as  to  challenge  our  acknowledgement 
of  them  as  a  manifest  revelation  from  the 
Divine  Being.  .We  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Lecky  avers  any  such  conclusion  himself; 
he  studiously  abstains  from  any  declaration 
of  his  own  judgment  on  the  general  result 
of  his  inquiries,  and  maintains  throughout 
the  character  of  a  judicial  inquirer  and 
registrar  of  facts  only.  Nor  does  it  concern 
us  to  fix  upon  him  conclusions  which  he 
does  not  himself  avow;  in  the  matter  in 
hand  these  can^be  of  no  importance ;  but  as 
no  one  can  read  a  searching  and  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  progress  of  ideas  and 
practice  in  the  great  department  of  Morality 
without  instituting  in  his  own  mind  a  tacit 
comparison  between  the  worth  of  Paganism 
arid  of  Christianity  in  their  develonment 
and  diffusion,  we  cannot  quit  the  volumes 
before  us  without  throwing  out  some  consi- 
derations upon  the  subject  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author. 
«  The  progress  of  moral  ideas  and  practice 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  as  attested 
by  history,  is  precisely,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
capacity  of  the  Christian  faith  to  attract  the 
strongest  characters  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence.  The  corruption  to  which  they 
tended,  and  which  became  only  too  pain- 
fully marked  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  is 
due  to  the  superabundant  energy  and  extra- 
vagant enthusiasm  which  naturally  spring 
from  the  too  luxuriant  development  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  natures.  The  self- 
devotion  of  the  early  Christians  under  dis- 
grace and  want  and  persecution  attracted 
the  sympathy  of  the  brave  and  ardent 
among  the  Pagans ;  but  when  disgrace  and 
want  and  persecution  were  no  more  to  be 
encountered  for  the  faith,  the  same  spirit 
forced  a  vent  for  itself  in  the  self-abandon- 
ment of  the  cloister  and  asceticism  of  the 
desert,  in  fastings  and  macerations  and  self- 
tortures.  Mr,  Lecky  is  very  eloquent,  and 
even  touching,  on  the  subject  of  tho  irra- 
tional mania  of  the  hermits  and  the  ceno- 
bites ;  he  stigmatizes  their  extravagances  as 
the  immoral  and  degrading  superstition 
which  they  really  were;  but  he  does  not 
take  caro  to  show  us  that  they  were  no  more 
than  the  excess  and  superfetation,  so  to  say, 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  devotion,  and 
attest  by  their  very  extravagance  the  vigour 


of  the  seed  from  which  they*  sprang.  Bat, 
in  fact,  the  real  force  of  Christian  principles 
of  action  is  known  to  us  in  history  almost 
entirely  from  its  excesses  and  perversions. 
We  read  little  or  nothing,  we  can  only  form 
imperfect  guesses  from  (inference,  of  the 
strong  but  equable  currenl*''  of  the  manly  vir- 
tues of  the  Chrbtians;  of  the  strength  of 
principle  which  presided  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  bound  together  the  husband  and 
the  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child,  with  a 
sense  of  mutual  responsibilities  such  as  the 
Pagan  rarely  recognised.  In  a  society 
drawn  together  by  a  natural  affinity  of  forti- 
tude and  resolution,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  the  homely  virtues  of  temperance  and 
chastity,  the  civic  virtues  of  justice  and 
energy,  the  spiritual  virtues  of  faith  and 
prayer,  must  have  flourished  in  abundance, 
and  often  most  where  they  were  least  pa- 
tent to  the  casual  observer.  It  is  only 
when  these  graces  were  corrupted,  under 
special  circumstances,  and  after  all  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  instances,  into 
the  rampant  follies  of  Eremites  and  Sty- 
lites,  that  they  assumed  a  place  in  social 
history,  and  have  served  to  point  so  many 
shafts  against  the  fair  fame  of  Christianity. 

From  the  consideration  of  Christian  asce- 
ticism, the  position  of  which  in  the  history 
of  Christian  Morals  we  think  he  has  ma- 
terially mistaken,  Mr.  Lecky  proceeds  to 
charge  against  Christianity  the  discourage- 
ment of  patriotism.  This,  we  know,  is  a 
very  common  charge,  but  surely  there  is 
much  misapprehension  involved  in  it.  "  An 
important  result  to  which  asceticism  largely 
contributed,^'  says  our  author,  ^^  was  the  de- 
pression,  and  sometimes  almost  the  extinc- 
tion, of  the  civic  virtues.  A  candid  exa- 
mination," he  continues,  ^'will  show  that 
the  Christian  civilisations  have  been  as 
inferior  to  the  Pagan  ones  in  civic  and 
intellectual  virtues  as  they  have  been  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  virtues  of  humanity  and 
of  chastity."  And  so  in  another  place  he 
glorifies  PolytheisQi  for  at  least  '*  three 
great  merits  "  among  "  many  faults," — that 
it  was  **  eminently  poetical,  eminently  pa- 
triotic, and  eminently  tolerant"  The  first 
and  last  of  these  clmraoteristics  we  set  aside 
for  the  present ;  but  as  regards  the  counte- 
nance which  Polytheism  gave  to  patriot- 
ism, as  contrasted  with  the  discouragement 
of  that  virtue  imputed  to  Christianity,  we 
apprehend  that  the  popular  judgment  may 
reouire  some  further  enlightenment. 

The  j)atiotbm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  no  doubt  intense ;  it  was  the  spring  of 
their  political  life ;  but  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  it  was  intolerant.  It  consisted 
in  the  assertion  of  the  predominance  of  the 
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State  over  all  subjects  aud  opponents ;  the 
denial  of  all  rights  of  thought  and  action 
opposed  to  those  of  the  State.  It  held  the 
same  position  in  the  scheme  of  Pagan  society 
that  the  theory  of  persecution  has  held  in 
the  Christian.  The  same  principle  which 
has  been  justly  reputed  the  shame  and  scan- 
dal of  the  latter,  is  identified  with  the  glory 
of  the  former.  The  patriotism  of  Greek 
and  Koman  only  lived  in  the  suppression 
and  extinction  of  every  rival  in  its  own  field 
of  moral  influence.  The  great  patriots  of 
Athens  were  the  men  who  subdued  and  do- 
minated over  their  subject  islands.  The 
patriots  of  Sparta  delivered  Athens  to  her 
thirty  tyrants,  and  demolished  her  fortifica- 
tions. The  patriots  of  Rome  were  the  de- 
stroyers of  Veil  and  Oapua,  and  Corinth  and 
Carthage;  the  slayers  of  eleven  hundred 
thousand  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
country ;  the  sacrificers  of  myriads  of  op- 
pressed and  revolting  Jews.  The  history 
of  Koroan  patriotism  is  the  record  of  a  sys- 
tematic all-pervading  oppressiooy  founded  in 
violence  and  mantained  by  terror,  allowing 
no  freedom  of  heart  or  hand  from  Oades  to 
Alexandria,  except  its  own  license  to  live 
upon  the  fruits  of  plunder.  It  was  not  till 
the  Romans  surrendered  their  own  freedom, 
and  abandoned  their  own  patriotic  princi- 
ples and  so-called  civic  virtues,  that  the 
subject  provinces  breathed  again  under  the 
acknowledged  despotism  of  the  Csesars.  It 
was  not  till  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  coun- 
try, and  had  become  a  mere  *'  geographical 
expression  "  for  a  cosmopolitan  association 
of  a  hundred  tribes  and  nations,  that  the 
whole  class  of  freemen,  at  least,  throughout 
the  Empire,  acquired  some  sort  of  equality 
before  the  law,  with  the  extinction  of  the 
exclusive  claims  and  privileges  on  which 
Roman  patriotism  was  founded.  The  grad- 
ual decadence  of  the  ^' civic  virtues"  had 
preceded  the  moral  movement  of  Christi* 
anity,  and  would  assuredly  have  run  its 
course  not  less  rapidly  and  completely  had 
there  been  no  Christian  movement  at  all. 
Christianity,  it  may  be  allowed,  did  nothing 
to  retard  it.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  first 
disciples,  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  who  ^- 
joyed  the  mild  provincial  administration 
even  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Nero,  should  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  misguided  enthusiasm  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  metropolis, who  sought 
to  restore  the  days  of  Marius  or  Sulla  in 
Rome,  and  of  Gabinius,  of  Verres,  of  Ante- 
nius,  and  of  Fimbria,  in  the  provinces.  Ro- 
man patriotism  had  had  its  day,  and  none 
but  a  few  dreaming  philosophers,  with  very 
imperfect  sense  of  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers, with  still  more  imperfect  human 
sympathies,  had  the  slightest  wish  to  restore 


the  domination  of  the  Republic,  under  which 
the  civic  virtues  of  Rome  had  so  fatally 
flourished.  But,  in  fact,  when  Christianity 
came  into  the  world,  and  for  ages  after- 
wards, what  room  was  there  for  the  exercise 
of  patriotism?  The  sense  of  country  had 
perished  with  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
Rome  to  the  furthest  borders  of  civilitsation. 
The  only  possible  *'  city  "  was  the  city  of 
God,  the  spiritual  realm  of  one  Hope,  one 
Faith,  and  one  Baptism ;  at  once  visible  upon 
earth,  and  invisible  in  the  heavens;  and  to 
that  the  Christians  taught^  all  men  to  look 
with  an  undivided  interest,  to  make  the  rea- 
lization and  extension  of  that  the  one  great 
object  of  their  lives.  For  that  city  they 
lived,  for  that  city  they  died,  with  an  exalt- 
ed enthusiasm  not  unallied  with  the  patriot- 
ism of  Greek  and  Roman,  but  as  much  more 
intense  in  feeling  as  it  was  nobler  in  its  idea 
and  conception.  When,  however,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  society  became  again  reduced 
to  its  elements  in  small  and  definitely  con- 
stituted communities,  there  was  found  to  be 
no  lack  of  the  strictly  civic  virtues  among 
professing  Christians.  The  little  republics 
of  medisBval  Italy  were  the  centres  of  a  gen- 
uine political  interest,  instinct,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  and  hallowed,  we  would  add,  with  a 
Christian  principle  over  and  above  the  po- 
litical. The  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion' 
attests  alike  the  Christian  principles  and  the 
patriotic  interests  of  Englishmen.  ^^  Church 
and  State"  has  been  the  watchword  of 
many  patriotic  movements  among  us  since,  in 
,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
religious  or  the  civic  interest  has  predo* 
minated.  In  our  own  day,  what  Greek  or 
Roman  patriotism  has  exceeded  the  devotion 
of  the  millions. of  Christian  Russia'* during 
the  French  invasion  and  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  ?  or  of  the  millions  of  the  American 
States,  both  Northern  and  Southern,  in  their 
recent  civil  dissensions?  The  French  in  1793, 
and  the  Italians  in  1859,  both  fought  with 
the  spirit  of  Rome  and  Athens^  and  both  were 
born  and  bred  at  least  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  teaching,  encouraged  by  the 
traditions  of  many  Christan  centuries,  and 
supported  by  the  syn^pathy  of  Christian 
moralists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
think  that  since  the  formation  of  Christian 
States  there  has  been  the  slightest  degen- 
eracy in  civic  virtues  among  them  from  the 
ancient  Pagan  standard  so  loudly  vaunted. 
Christians  may  have  been  illogical  in  their 
application  of  the  principles  of  their  purely 
spiritual  faith,  and  carnal  in  the  worldliness 
of  their  civic  views,  but  "  Our  country, 
right  ot  wrong,''  has  been  their  cry  quite  as 
generally,  and  almost  as  openly,  as  it  was 
that  of  a  Scipio  or  an  Alexander. 
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Once  more,  let  ns  examine  the  assertion 
that  Polytheism  was  eminently  tolerant,  in 
as  far  as  a  contrast  is  implied  in  it  between 
the  moral  practice  of  the  of  the  Pagans  and 
the  Christians.  We  must  regard  Polytheism 
as  its  action  was  exemplified  in  the  civic 
polity  of  the  ancient  nations ;  and  we  must 
remark  at  once  that  the  toleration  of  the 
Koman  government  has  been  much  magni- 
fied only  because  it  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood. The  Roman  government  tolerated 
all  forms  of  religion  towards  which  it  enter- 
tained no  jealousy.  The  Romans  in  their 
earlier  period  had  a  peculiar  uneasy  sense  of 
their  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  defi- 
ciency as  a  nation.  They  were  eager  to  em- 
brace the  ideas  of  every  people  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  They  felt  themselves 
inferior  in  these  respects  to  the  tribes  which 
shared  with  them  the  soil  of  Italy,  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks.  They  were  con- 
scious that,  as  conquerors  of  these  old  and 
decrepit  communities,  they  had  entered  into 
possession  of  a  culture  higher  and  nobler 
than  their  own,  and  they  bowed  down  with 
awe  before  the  spiritual  revelations  of  more 
august  and  more  sesthetic  religions.  They 
incorporated  with  their  own  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Etruscan,  almost  the  whole 
of  they  Hellenic  ritual,  until  the  re- 
ligious system  of  Rome  became  the  medley 
of  jarring  incongruities  so  unconsciously  dis- 
played to  us  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid. 

But  when  they  extended  their  conquests 
beyond  Italy,  and  learnt  to  contemplate  re- 
ligious ideas  and  practices  of  a  different, 
and,  as  they  conceived,  of  an  inferior  type, 
the  Romans  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
regard  them  with  the  same  favour.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  imitative  or  receptive  age  of 
national  childhood  had  then  already  passed 
with  them.  In  Greece,  beyond  the  sea,  no 
doubt,  they  might  find  the  same  religion 
which  they  had  already  assimilated  with 
their  own  at  Neapolis  and  Tarentum ;  but 
with  the  ideas  and  practices  of  Carthage 
they  felt  no  sympathy,  nor  allowed  them  for 
.a  moment  to  bear  any  part  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  their  own.  Neither  in  religion  nor 
in  polity,  nor  again  in  art,  literature,  or  man- 
ners did  the  Romans  accept  or  tolerate  the 
ideas  of  their  Punic  foe.  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago was  their  motto,  and  they  carried  it 
out  morally  as  well  as  physically.  They 
rooted  out  the  whole  civilisation  of  Carthage 
as  thoroughly  as  they  overthrew  her  walk 
and  levelled  her  palaces.  A  few  lines  of 
gibberish  in  a  single  play  of  Plautus  repre- 
sent all  the  intellectual  genius  which  once 
illustrated  the  rival,  the  equal,  for  a  moment 
the  superior  of  Rome.  If  we  do  not  read  of  any 
proscription  or  persecution  of  the  Punic  re- 


ligion, it  is  because  not  the  religion  merely, 
but  the  whole  political  constitution,  of  the 
national  enemy  was  devoted  to  proscription 
and  annihilation.  If  the  Armada  had  been 
successful,  it  would  not  have  been  a  mere 
persecution  of  heresy  that  would  have  follow- 
ed ;  the  persecution  would  have  merged  in  the 
extinction  of  the  English  polity,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  destruction  of  the  English 
people.  This  was  what  the  Romans  under- 
took and  effected  in  Carthage.  Certainly 
not  a  vestige  of  the  Punic  religion  has  sur- 
vived in  history  from  that  catastrophe. 

Of  the  Asiatic  nations  whom  they  con- 
quered at  a  later  period  the  Romans  had 
generally  no  such  jealousy.  They  did  not 
care  to  exterminate  the  polities  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Syria,  and  accordingly  they  suffered 
their  rituals  to  exist  and  flourish.  But  even 
this  toleration  was  broken  from  time  to  time 
by  outbursts  of  sanguinary  repression.  The 
mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  denounced  as 
fatal  to  Roman  manners,  and  hateful  to  the 
Roman  gods.  It  concerned  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  and  the  safety  of  the  State  de- 
pending on  their  favour,  to  interdict  and 
banish  them.  The  rites  of  Jews  and  Egyp- 
tians were  proscribed  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Jews  were  more  than  once  expelled  from 
Rome,  and  their  worship  severely  prohibited, 
because  in  the  Roman  view  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  hateful  to  the  gods,  and  there- 
fore pregnant  with  danger  to  the  polity 
of  Rome.  For  the  same  reason,  again,  the 
Druidical  caste  was  subjected  to  persecution, 
and  actually  exterminated  by  the  arm  of 
power.  The  religious  ideas  of  the  Gauls 
were  in  some  degree  assimilated  with  those 
of  their  conquerors,  but  the  political  ex- 
pounders of  their  creed  were  utterly  destroy- 
ed with  fire  and  sword. 

When  Tiberius  hazarded  his  politic  senti- 
ment that  injuries  to  the  gods  may  be  lefl  to 
the  care  of  the  gods  themselves,  the  Roman 
conscience  was  outraged  just  as  the  con- 
science of  mediseval  Christendom  would  have 
been  outraged.  The  Romans  of  that  decli- 
ning age  felt  as  sensibly  as  our  simple  fore- 
fathers, in  the  flush  of  triumphant  Christian- 
ityi^  the  religious  duty  of  protecting  from 
foreign  insult  the  object  of  their  personal 
veneration.  They  had  the  same  feelinss  as 
the  Christian ;  feelings  which  were  ready  at 
any  time  to  break  out  in  acts  of  sanguinary 
persecution.  It  was  only  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  their  feeling  that  was  different.  The 
Roman  believed  that  his  patrons  must  be 
protected  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  State. 
The  mediaeval  Christian  held  that  the 
favour  of  God  secured  not  only  protection  to 
the  'State,  but  spiritual  help  and  benediction 
to  the  individual  worshipper  also. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  RomaDS  con- 
quering and  triumphant.  The  gods  have 
been  manifestly  on  their  side.  They  have 
fought  the  battles  of  their  patrons,  and  their 
patrons  have  foaght  their  battles  in  return. 
There  has  been  little  occasion  as  yet  to  de- 
precate divine  wrath  for  the  protection  of  the 
legions  or  the  laws  of  Bome.  The  conquer- 
ors have  been  free  to  tolerate  the  gods  of 
the  conquered,  the  puny  rivals  of  their  own 
victorious  divinities.  They  have  sanctioned 
the  worship  of  them  in  their  own  homes, 
have  introduced  them  even  within  the  con- 
quering city  herself,  have  installed  tbem  on 
the  Capitol  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  gods, 
and  amused  themselves,  or  flattered  their 
subjects,  by  imagining  analogy,  connexion, 
and  even  identity,  between  the  powers  of 
the  one  nation  and  of  the  others.  A  ration- 
alizing system  has  arisen,  philosophy  has 
joined  hands  with  superstition,  and  the 
Romans  of  the  triumphant  Empire  are  con- 
tent languidly  to  acknowledge  that,  after  all, 
the  divers  mythologies  are  all  akin  together, 
— the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  is  one  with  the 
Jupiter  of  Athens  or  Corinth,  with  Melcarth 
in  Syria,  with  Teutates  in  Gaul,  with  Serapis 
in  Egypt,  with  Hammon  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya ;  that  the  gods  indeed  are  not  jealous 
gods,  but  very  indulgent  to  all  who  worship 
them,  under  whatever  name,  in  whatever 
clime,  with  full  hands  and  a  fervent  heart.  The 
philosopher  now  thinks  every  religion  equally 
&]se,  but  the  populace  thinks  every  religion  no 
less  equally  true.  A  reign  of  universal  tolera- 
tion has  been  inaugurated  by  universal  indif- 
ference. Such  is  the  euthanasia  to  which 
the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  come, 
or  has  seemed  to  come,  at  the  culmination 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation;  and  this 
is  what  modem  philosophers  point  to  when 
they  declare  that  Polytheism,  as  contrast- 
ed with  Christianity,  was  eminently  tolerant. 

But  mark  how  utterly  fallacious  this 
dream  of  amiable  toleration  is  proved  to  be. 
Another  phase  of  the  Roman  poLty  appears. 
Rome  is  no  longer  conquering  and  triumph- 
ant. Rome  can  no  longer  maintain  ber 
own  frontiers;  she  has  lost  battle  after 
battle;  emperors  with  their  legions  have 
fallen  before  Barbarian  brigands.  Her  mor- 
al ascendency  is  shaken  along  with  her  ma- 
terial force.  She  has  felt  the  weight  of  the 
enemy's  hand  from  without,  and  she  quails 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  enemy's  ideas 
from  within.  The  religious  ideas  of  her 
own  subjects,  alien  from  those  to  which  she 
has  been  herself  accustomed,  hostile  to  them, 
incompatible  with  them, — these  ideas  ac- 
quire new  force,  and  begin  to  assume  an 
alarming  significancy.  The  Roman  instinc- 
tively   connects    them   with    the   political 


dangers  and  calamities  around  him.  The 
one  and  the  other  appear  distinctly  in  his 
mind  as  cause  and  effect.  Has  the  Ger- 
man assailed  the  frontiers  ?  has  Fuscus  lost 
his  legions?  has  the  Dacian  crossed  the 
Danube  ?  has  pestilence  clung  like  the  shirt 
of  Nessus  to  the  camp  of  Aurelius  ?  has  the 
Tiber  inundated  Rome  ?  has  the  Nile  re- 
fused to  inundate  Egypt  ?  The  gods  are 
argry ;  the  gods  must  be  appeased ;  for 
gods  there  certainly  are,  and  they  have  re- 
vealed themselves  to  the  eye  of  faith  in  these 
public  calamities. — "  The  Christians  to  the 
lions  ! ''  Here  is  Pagan  persecution  follow- 
ing immediately  upon  political  disasters. 
The  Pagan  is  not  alarmed  for  his  soul's 
health ;  he  has  not  learned  to  anticipate 
spiritual  judgments  for  the  neglect  or  offence 
of  his  deities ;  he  does  not  persecute  for  the 
good  of  his  own  soul,  still  less  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  of  the  offending  unbeliever ; 
but  he  persecutes  swiftly,  strongly,  cruelly, 
unrelentingly,  to  secure  himself  from  the 
temporal  penalties  which  he  apprehends 
from  the  indignation  of  the  gods.  The  Ro- 
mans threw  the  Christians  to  the  lions,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the 
Church  burnt  the  heretics, — because  they 
apprehended  from  them  the  greatest  evils  that 
came  within  the  scope  of  their  comprehension. 
The  difference  was  that,  in  the  view  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  greatest  of  calamities  were  temporal 
and  political,  in  that  of  Christianity  they 
were  spiritual  and  eternal.  Hence  the  main 
endeavours  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
to  prove  from  history  that  the  polity  of 
Rome  had  actually  suffered  often  and  griev- 
ously, even  when  the  gods  of  Rome  seemed 
to  stand  most  secure  on  the  thrones  of 
Olympus.  Rome  had  been  defeated  by 
Etruscans,  Gauls,  and  Carthaginians,  long 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  intrusion 
of  a  new  religion;  Rome  had  suffered 
plaguesand  famines  through  all  the  centuries 
of  her  conquests:  her  present  sufferings 
could  not  then  be  ascribed  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel  faith.  But  both  Pagans  and 
Christians  agreed  that  this  was  the  real 
ground  of  the  persecutions  of  the  age ;  the 
belief,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  Roman 
deities  were  incensed  against  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  the  impiety  imputed  to  Christianity. 
The  principle,  then,  of  persecution,  was  a 
natural  development  of  the  Pagan  system, 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  Christian :  its  mo- 
tives and  presumed  sanctions  were  analogous, 
if  not  identical  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  generated  on  the  soil  of 
Christianity.  The  perverse  corruption  of  the 
human  imagination  discovered  it  in  the 
purer  faith  just  as  it  had  before  discovered 
it  in  the  grosser,  and  intensified  it  perhaps, 
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though  even  this  may  be  doubted,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intenser  sense  of  the  Divine 
favour  or  disfavour. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  done 
justice  to  the  method  and  arrangement  of 
the  book  before  us  in  the  desultory  remarks 
into  which  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
diverge.  But  tha  scope  of  the  work  is  so 
comprehensive,  the  topics  upon  which  it  ex- 
patiates so  numerous  and  varied,  the  salient 
points  so  many  and  so  provocative  of  ques- 
tion and  discussion,  the  work  itself,  we  may 
add,  with  full  respect  for  the  author's 
marked  abilities,  so  deficient  in  unity  and 
breadth  of  view,  that  we  have  perhaps  un- 
consciously treated  it  rather  as  a  collection 
of  essays  on  the  general  subject  than  as  a 
history,  still  less  as  a  philosophy.  After  all, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  himself  acknowledges,  the 
true  history  of  Christian  Morals  can  hardly 
be  deduced  in  full  from  histories  and  public 
records.  This  is  what  we  have  already 
hinted  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  as  an 
important  consideration,  and  these  are  the 
weighty  words  in  which  Mr.  Lecky  signal- 
ises the  same  conclusion  : — 

"  However  much,"  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  156), 
'*  an  historian  may  de^re  to  extend  liis  re- 
searches to  the  private  and  domestic  virtues  of 
a  people,  civic  virtues  are  always  those  which 
must  appear  most  prominently  in  his  pages. 
History  is  concerned  only  with  large  bcdien  of 
men.  The  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion 
which  produce  i>plendid  results  on  the  great 
theatre  of  public  lite,  are  fully  and  easily  up- 
preciated,  and  readers  and  writers  are  both 
liable  to  give  theiu  very  undue  advantages  over 
those  systems  which  do  not  favoar  civic  vir- 
tues, but  exercise  their  beneficial  influence  in 
the  more  obscure  fields  of  individaal  self-cul- 
ture, domestic  morals,  or  private  charity.  If 
valued  by  the  Felf-sacrifice  they  imply,  or  by 
their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  these  la^t 
rank  very  higii,  but  they  seldom  appear  in  his- 
tory, and  they  therefore  seldom  obtain  their 
due  weight  in  historical  comparisons.  Chris- 
tianity has,  I  ihiok,  suffered  peculiarly  from 
this  c iuse.  Its  moral  iketion  has  always  been 
much  more  powerful  upon  individuals  tjan 
upon  societies  and  the  spheres  in  which  its 
superiority  over  other  religions  is  most  incon- 
testable are  firecisely  those  which  history  is 
least  capable  ai  realizing.*' 

Assuredly  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian 
to  describe  the  fiill  effect  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, as  it  worked  in  the  various  classes  of 
society  in  their  domestic  life,  at  any  period 
between  Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  Of 
such  operation  there  could  be  no  records, 
and  its  visible  phases  appeared  and  disap- 
peared with  each  succeeding  generation. 
The  quiet  unobtrusive  action  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  the  purifying  of  the  affections, 
the  chastening  of  the  passions,  the  extension 


of  the  family  affections,  the  intensifying  of 
trust  and  love  of  God,  the  constant  con- 
templation of  the  highest  moral  ideal,  the 
assurance  of  a  future  life,  and  view  of  this 
present  world  as  a  trial  and  preparation  for 
another,  the  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
God  and  Christ  for  ever  with  us,  the  *'  dr- 
evmfuso  consetus  ire  Deo ''  in  a  sense  still 
higher  than  that  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  Stoics, — such  things  as  these,  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  Christian  souls,  might 
leave  little  tangible  on  the  surface  of  human 
affairs,  or  recoffuisable  on  the  written  page 
of  history,  while  they  were  none  the  less  real 
and  active,  and  pervasive  of  the  whole  sphere 
of  Christian  life^  We  can  only  guess  of  the 
interior  working  of  the  faith  in  those  earlier 
ages  from  what  we  can  discern,  and  that  too 
is  but  vague  and  fragmentary,  of  its  effects 
among  ourselves,  in  the  domestic  life  of 
Christians  around  us.  If  we  want  to  ex- 
amine the  history  of  Christian  Morals  we 
must  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  ask 
whether  we  are  living  the  kind  of  life  which 
we  should  be  living  if  we  were  merely  Pa- 
gans, Pagans  born  and  bred,  with  Paganism 
before  us,  and  around  us,  and  beyond  us. 
Are  our  own  personal  standards  the  same  as 
what  we  can  discover  of  theirs?  Do  we 
make  any  attempt  to  realize  the  Christian 
rather  than  the  Pagan  rule  ?  And  so  of  our 
neighbours  and  associates,  of  the  classes  with 
whom  we  have  our  daily  dealings :  do  we  or 
do  we  not  recognise  in  them  a  higher  rule,  and 
a  more  or  less  conscientious  striving  after 
it  ?  Failures  there  may  be  in  ourselves,  in 
our  neighbours,  among  whole  communities, 
sins  glossed  over  with  salves,  virtues  exag^ 
gerated  into  vices,  many  personal,  some  na- 
tional, defects  and  departures  from  the 
Christian  standard;  nevertheless  it  is  the 
fact,  and  it  would  be  weakness,  not  humility, 
it  would  be  treason  rather  than  loyalty  to 
our  Master  to  deny  it,  that  we  discover  no 
indistinct  traces  of  an  eneroy  communicated 
by  the  fiiith  that  is  in  us,  if  it  be  in  us  at 
all ;  and  so,  little  as  we  can  really  know  of 
the  interior  lives  of  the  earlier  Christians, 
and  much  as  we  may  discover  of  weakness 
and  corruption  and  natural  Paganism  of  Uie 
heart  among  them,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  they  too,  like  ourselves,  having  the 
same  foundation  as  ourselves,  did  in  fact  ex- 
emplify in  their  lives  a  fuller  conception  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Christian  law  than 
can  be  traced  in  the  imperfect  records  of  ex- 
ternal history. 

But  further,  whatever  be  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Christian  life,  now  or  heretofore, 
they  are  no  more  than  what  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  themselves  must 
lead  us  to  expect.     The  gospel  nowhere  un- 
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dertakes  to  convert  the  world  unto  righte- 
ousness. On  the  contrary,  we  are  required, 
in  the  most  plain  and  striking  terms,  to  be 
always  prepared  for  its  failure  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  '^  Strait  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it,'' — this  is  the  motto  in- 
scribed on  the  portals  of  Christianity.  With 
all  its  array  of  sanctions  and  incentives,  with 
the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sancti- 
fier  on  our  side,  with  objects  no  less  awful 
than  a  heaven  and  a  hell  proposed  for  our 
choice,  vrith  a  force  and  a  solemnity  to  which 
no  Pagan  religion  ever  made  pretension,  we 
are  never  encouraged  to  expect  that  the  most 
of  men  and  women  will  choose  the  better 
way,  or,  choosing,  will  persist  in  it.  On  the 
whole,  a  candid  review  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  may  assure  us  that  Revelation  is 
not  given,  and  does  not  profess  to  be  given, 
primarily  for  the  promotion  of  morality  upon 
earth.  The  advancement  of  morality  is 
secondary  with  it,  and  incidental  to  it.  The 
gospel  claims  to  be  a  record  of  the  means 
by  which  God  is  reconciled  with  man,  with 
a  Tiew  to  man's  final  acceptance  by  Him 
hereafter.  The  Saviour  is  set  before  us  as 
an  object  of  faith.  Faith  in  Him,  a  true 
and  lively  faith,  will  doubtless  engender  a 
moral  life ;  but  how  many  will  embrace  that 
faith,  how  many  will  persbt  in  it,  how  many 
will  apply  it  as  a  principle  of  moral  purity  ? 
The  gospel  tells  us  very  distinctly  that  the 
number  of  these  will  be  few ;  and  if  so,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  expect  that 
true  Christian  morality  should  ever  become 
general  in  the  world,  should  ever  so  prevail 
as  to  overcome  the  common  tendency  to  evil 
which  Revelation  asserts,  and  which  the  re- 
cords of  Pagan,  and  even  of  Christian,  life  so 
fearfully  attest.  Read  with  such  a  proviso 
as  this,  the  history  of  European  Morals,  as 
detailed  to  us  by  Mr.  Lecky,  or  by  any  oth- 
er inquirer,  even  though  it  be  more  painful 
and  mortifying  to  Christians  than  it  is  here 
on  the  whole  represented,  will  serve,  in  the 
mind  of  the  believer,  to  cast  no  impeach- 
ment whatever  upon  the  claim  of  Chrbtiani- 
ty  to  be  a  revelation  from  Ood. 


Art.  IV. — Geological  Time. 

1.  On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Harih.  By 
Sir  W.  Thomson.  Trans.  R.8.E.,  1862, 
and  Phil.  Mag.,  1863,  ii.;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  App.  D. 

2.  The  Uhifarmitartan  Theory  of  Oeohgy 
briefly  refuted.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson. 
Proc.  R.S.E.,  1865. 

VOL.  L.  N — 15 


3.  On  Qedogical  Time.  By  Sir  W.  Thom- 
SON.  Trans,  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Glasgow,  1868. 

4.  President's  Address  to  the  Geological  So- 
eiety  of  London,  February  1869.  By  Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

5.  Of  Geological  Dynamics.  Part  I.  Meply 
to  Professor  Huxley* s  Address  to  the  GeO' 
logical  Society  of  London.  Part  II.  Origin 
and  Total  Amount  of  Plutonic  Energy. 
Part  III.  Note  on  the  Meteoric  Theory  of 
the  Sun*s  Heat.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson. 
Trans,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, 1869. 

6.  Mathematics  versus  Geology.  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  May  8,  1869. 

7.  The  Origin  of  Species'.  North  British 
Review,  1867. 

8.  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Norwich,  1868.  By  Dr.  Hooker. 

9.  On  the  Age  of  the  Suns  Heat.  By  Sir  W. 
THOMSON.      Macmillan's  Magazine,  1862. 

The  papers  above  mentioned  have  a  more  or 
less  direct  bearing  upon  what  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  scientific  discussions  of  the 
present  century.  Well  might  it  be  said, 
considering  not  merely  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  but  also  the  qualifications 
of  the  principal  champion  on  either  side — 

*' expectation  stood 
In  horror:  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where   erst  was  thickest  fight,  the    angelic 

throng. 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  snch  commotion;  such  a?,  to  set  forth 
Gre>t  thingd  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord 

broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets  rushing  from  nsp^ct  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid-sky 
Should  c<  mbat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  con- 
found." 

Nothing  short  of  such  a  classic  extract 
can  fitly  describe  the  controversy  carried  on 
in  the  journals  above  named ;  the  antago- 
nists being  undoubtedly  each  the  foremost 
man  in  Britain  in  his  subject — Sir  William 
Thomson  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Professor  Huxley  in  Physi- 
ology and  Natural  History.  Why  and 
about  what  should  such  authorities  differ  ? 
If  they  have  anywhere  common  groimd,  oan 
their  methods  give  inconsistent  results  ?  Is 
not  truth  single  ?  These  and  like  questions 
rise  before  us  with  breath-taking  rapidity. 
The  answer  is  unfortunately  but  too  easily 
given ;  we  find  it  proclaimed  without  any  at- 
tempt at  disguise  in  the  (spoken)  words  of  a 
great  giving  geologist.  (We  quote  from 
memory,  but  believe  we  express  the  exact 
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Berne  of  his  remark.)  ^*  I  should  certaiolj 
not  accept  any  mathematical  result  coDDected 
with  Geology  if  it  were  inoousistent  with  the 
results  obtained  by  ewr  mode  of  treating  our 
subject.  I  would  not  accept  a  thousand,  or 
even  a  hundred  thousand,  millions  of  years, 
or  any  limit  whatever  imposed  by  physical 
science.  I  am  just  as  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  evidence  on  which  you  go  as  you  are  to 
judge  of  ottrs"  Which  is  equivalent  to  tell- 
ing mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers, 
in  common  slang,  to  "  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  other  folk  be.'' 

Something  there  is,  in  this,  very  much  re- 
sembling those  mot«t  objectionable  theories 
and  practices  of  the  Trades-Unionists  which 
have  recently  been  held  up  to  public  execra- 
tion. The  unfortunate  ^*  knobstick  "  is,  rel- 
atively to  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  re- 
quires at  least  a  brickbat  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  it,  not  treated  worse  than  the 
mathematician  who  presumes  to  undertake  a 
part,  however  small,  of  the  work  arrogated 
to  himself  by  a  non-mathematical  savant. 
We  may  compare  it  also  to  the  senseless  out- 
cry against  machinery  which  has  disgraced 
almost  every  age  of  the  world.  That  edu- 
cated scientific  men  should  thus  fall  into  the 
wretched  fallacies  of  handloom-weavers, 
boot-closers,  and  {pudet  dicere)  even  ot'#Irish 
reapers,  is  surely  a  very  singular  psycholo- 
gical phenomenon,  worthy  the  attention  of 
sensational  writers  on  obscure  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  brain.  Even  Professor  Huxley 
says,  in  his  Address  (above  mentioned,  the 
capitals  are  ours), — **  We  have  exercised  a 
wise  discrimination  in  declining  to  meddle 
with  our  foundations  at  the  bidding  of  the  first 
Passer-bt  who  fancies  that  our  house  is  not 
so  well  built  as  it  might  be  :  " — which  looks 
like  an  unintentional  parody  of  one  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  latest  ironical  queries,  *'  Oi\  en 
serait-on  si  le  premier  venu  avait  des  droits?  " 
In  Sir  W.  Thomson's  "  Reply,''  this  boast 
of  Professor  Huxley  is  met  in  the  mildest 
and  meekest  spirit : — calculated,  we  think, 
as  Geologists  at  present  are,  merely  to  pro- 
duce fresh  and  more  uncalled-for  attacks 
upon  him.  For  the  moment^  we  fear  he  weak- 
enS|  not  his  cause  but,  his  chance  of  a  hear- 
u^g  by  not  sufficiently  showing  his  teeth  : — 

^'  I  cannot  pass  from  Professor  Huxley's  last 
sentence  without  asking.  Who  are  the  occu- 
pants of  *our  house,'  and  who  is  the  *  passer- 
by'? Is  geology  not  a  branch  of  pliysical 
science  ?  Are  investigations,  experimental  and 
mathematical,  of  underground  temperature, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  geo- 
lo>ry?  Kvk  suggestions  from  astronomy  and 
thermo-dynamiod,  when  adverse  to  a  tendency 
in  geological  speculation  recently  become  ex- 
tensively popalar  in  England  through  the  bril- 


liancy and  eloquence  of  its  chief  promoters,  to 
be  treated  by  geologists  as  an  invitation  to 
meddle  with  their  foundations,  which  a  '  \vi-:e 
discrimination'  declines?  For  myself,  I  am 
anxious  to  be  regarded  by  geologists,  not  as  a 
mere  passer-by,  but  as  one  constantly  interested 
in  their  grand  subject,  and  anxious,  in  any 
way,  howtiver  slight,  to  as^st  them  in  thur 
search  for  truth.'' 

In  connexion  with  Professor  Huxley's 
metaphor,  Dr.  Hooker's  remark  about  Lyell 
may  be  read  with  profit.  The  contrast  is  at 
least  curious : — 

^'  Well  mny  he  be  proud  of  a  superstructure 
raised  on  the  foundations  of  an  insecure  doc- 
trine when  he  finds  that  he  can  underpin  it, 
substitute  a  new  fdundation,  and  after  nil  is 
finished,  survey  his  edifice,  not  only  more  se- 
cure, but  more  harmonious  in  its  proportions 
than  it  was  before." 

This  of  course  means  that  a  Geologist  is 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  retain  his  *^  super- 
structure "  whOe  entirely  altering  his  foundap 
tions ;  but  we  shall  see  presently  that  even 
Dr.  Hooker  (who  has  allowed  this  much)  is 
quite  as  indignant  at  the  Mathematician  who 
proffers  assistance,  as  any  geologist  can  be. 

This  sort  of  thing  won't  do  in  Science, 
and  the  sooner  scientific  men  of  every  spe- 
cies recognise  the  fact  the  better.  Although 
there  is  often  something  almost  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  about  the  mere  mathemati- 
cian, whose  ratio  exietendi  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  yet  mathematics  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  complete  development  of  every 
real  science :  and  he  who  discourages  their 
application  simply  repeats,  in  perhaps  a  more 
telling  form,  the  bigoted  blunder  of  the 
otherwise  great  astronomer,  who  persistently 
refused  the  aid  of  the  telescope  in  his  obser- 
vations, and  thus  immeasurably  diminished 
the  usefulness  of  his  long  and  important  la- 
bours. The  same  foolish  bigotry  is  even 
now-a-days  not  uncommon  with  a  oertain 
class  of  Physiologbts  and  Anatomists,  who 
cling  to  what  they  call  *'  real  old  Anatomy," 
and  look  with  scorn  upon  their  brethren  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  microscope. 

Every  scientific  man  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
he  can,  a  mathematician :  just  as  every  lite- 
rary man  ought  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  clas- 
sical scholar.  In  a  certain,  usually  some- 
what pedantic,  sense  this  is  the  case  in  Gler- 
many  and  France;  but  certainly  in  no  sense  in 
Britain,  for  here  few  even  of  our  Natural  Phi- 
losophers, with  a  mere  unit  or  two  among  our 
Chemists,  and  none  of  our  Physiologists,  can 
lay  claim  to  more  than  the  most  begnO'lv 
elements  of  mathematical  knowledge.  Suca 
a  man  as  Helmholtz,  Physiologist  and  vet 
Mathematician    and    Natural    Philosopher 
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(and  in  the  very  front  rank  in  all  three), 
would  be  a  monster  in  this  country.  It  is 
mainly  to  this  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  such  hostility  between  dif- 
ferent groups  of  genuine  scientilc  men  abroad 
as  we  find  everywhere  at  home ;  few  of  those 
petty  rivalries  of  subjects,  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  all  science.  In  saying  this  we  are 
aware  that  even  abroad  the  Metaphysicians 
claim  to  have  a  word  on  every  subject,  as 
they  bave  long  done  in  this  country ;  but 
there,  as  here,  few  really  scientific  men  now- 
a-days  pay  much  attention  to  them :  mere 
soap-bubbles,  they  are  uninjured  by  the  keen 
thrust  of  the  scientific  rapier,  but  collapse 
into  a  drop  of  water  before  the  blown  blad- 
der of  the  jester :  and  they  are  considerately 
left  to  form  a  sect  per  se^  wherein  compla- 
cent vanity  and  pelf-sufficiency  are  almost  as 
rife  as  mutual  recrimination. 

According  to  Professor  Huxley,  "  Mathe- 
matics may  be  compared  to  a  mill  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  which  grinds  you  stuff  of 
any  degree  of  fineness;  but,  nevertheless, 
what  you  get  out  depends  on  what  you  put 
in ;  and  as  the  grandest  mill  in  the  world 
will  not  extract  wheat-flour  from  peascods, 
so  pages  of  formulas  will  not  get  a  definite 
result  out  of  loose  data." 

According  to  Common  Sense  (which, 
though  it  is  not  obvious  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, Professor  Huxley  claims  to  wield  as 
one  of  his  most  formidable  weapons;  and 
which  we  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  tak- 
ing the  field  against  him).  Mathematics  cannot 
pretend  to  deduce  from  any  data  results  not 
therein  involved,  nor  can  it  pretend  to  im- 
prove observations  which  are  known  to  have 
been  loosely  made,  or  in  which  good  approx- 
imations were  unattainable :  but  it  has  the 
special  advantage  (possessed  by  no  other 
method)  of  being  able  to  estimate  numeri- 
cally the  weight  or  value  of  every  conclusion 
it  furnishes.  And  no  mathematician,  worthy 
of  the  name,  would  stale,  without  indicating 
(as  well  as  his  information  enabled  him^  the 
limits  of  error,  a  result  derived  from  ^^  loose 
data :  "  much  less  would  he*  employ  "  pi^s 
of  formulas  "  for  the  purpose. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  many  scientific 
men  (in  Britain)  may  attempt  to  ignore  it, 
Mathematics  is  as  essential  an  element  of 
progress  in  every  real  science  as  language 
itself ;  but  it  cannot  be  usefully  introauced 
until  we  have  arrived  at  something  a  little 
beyond  what  may  be  called  the  mere  "  beetle- 
hunting"  or  "crab-catching"  stage.  If 
Professor  Huxley  is  inclined  to  admit  that 
Geology  is  still  in  this  very  imperfect  state, 
all  we  can  say  is  that,  with  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
we  think  otherwise,  and  so  thinking  feel  that 
mathematical  knowledge  ought  to  be  brought 


to  the  aid  of  men  of  real  merit  and  genius, 
who  are  now  hopelessly  floundering  about 
for  want  of  it. 

It  M  the  business  of  every  real  mathema- 
tician to  make,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  useful 
applications  of  his  grand  instrument ;  if  he 
do  not,  and  yet  is  active,  he  too  often  works, 
not  at  improving  his  instrument  (work  which 
would  of  course  be  of  value)  but,  at  apply- 
ing it  to  imaginary  and  in  general  ridiculous 
"  Problems  "  in  whose  data  the  facts  of  phy- 
sical science  are  ignored,  or  at  quips  and 
puzzles  for  the  Lady^e  and  GentlemanU  Diary, 
Such  a  fate  is  worse  than  oblivion,  it  is  a 
perennial  self-gibbeting. 

Let  us  then  hear  no  more  nonsense  about 
the  interference  of  mathematicians'  in  mat- 
ters with  which  they  have  no  concern ;  rather 
let  them  be  lauded  for  condescending  from 
their  proud  pre-eminence  to  help  out  of  a 
rut  the  too  ponderous  waggon  of  some  sciexv- 
tific  brother. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  a  few  logicians  have  been  able  so  far  to 
get  over  this  abominably  miscalled  esprit  de 
corps  as  to  think  the  late  Dr.  Boole  excusa- 
ble for  having  published  his  magnificent  work 
on  The  Laws  of  Thovght;  a  work  which, 
look  at  it  from  what  side  we  may,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  scientific  monuments  of  the 
present  century.  But  in  Geology,  as  in 
Logic,  Mathematics  is  now  advancing  to  play 
the  part  of  Henry  viii.,  and, 

"  We  hear  tlie  sacrilegious  cry, 
'Down  with  thenestd  and  the  rooks  will  fly.*  *' 

We  should  not  have  associated,  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  with  the  acknowledged  wri- 
tings of  men  of  such  deserved  reputation  as 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Professor  Huxley,  the 
critical  remarks  of  an  anonymous  journalist 
(we  happen  to  know  well  the  high  qualifica- 
tions of  the  former  writer  in  this  Review\ 
were  it  not  that  these  remarks  have  unfor- 
tunately obtained  far  more  extensive  publi- 
city than  the  writings  they  refer  to.  This 
person  may  do  considerable  mischief  by  hb 
assuming  to  speak  with  authority,  and  '*  not 
as  the  scribes."  Who,  where,  or  what,  be 
is  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion ;  and  we 
can  therefore  freely  examine  his  production. 
It  is  one  of  a  class  which  is  now-a-days  be- 
coming far  too  common,  and  which  every 
man  of  true  scientific  feeling  ought  to  do  his 
best  to  disoourage,  a  critique  (?^  of  the  most 
one-sided  character,  made  entirely  without 
knowledge  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  either 
side.  Its  tone,  too,  is  throughout  studiedly 
insolent  and  offensive  to  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
and  such  as  justly  to  deprive  the  writer  of 
all  claim  to  be  treated  with  the  courtesy 
ever  due  to  an  honourable  opponent     Per- 
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haps,  before  we  have  done  with  it,  we  may 
be  able  to  show  that  its  aathor  has  in  this 
outburst  effected  nothing  but  a  complete  and 
humiliating  demonstration  of  his  own  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  Though  a  Hercules  or 
a  Briareus  is  usually  required  for  any  effec- 
tive intervention  in  a  war  of  the  gods,  we 
have  legendary  authority  for  believing  that 
commoner  mortals  may  occasionally  be  of 
some  service ;  but  Thersites  makes  his  ap- 
pearance only  to  be  ignominiously  exposed 
and  sent  howling  to  the  hulks : — 

firiKtr  €ir*ir*  'Obvvrfi  Kaprj  c^fionriv  tntifj, 
fitfb'  (Tt  TtjXfudxoio  irarfip  xficXi^McVor  €?iyv, 
ti  firf  «y<tt  at  \a^u>v  diro  piv  (f)ika  ctfuira  bvaea^ 
)(\Qivdp  T  ^dc  xiT&Pd,  TO.  T  aidtt  aft<^cKaXi'7rrci, 
avrov  df  leXaiovra  ^oav  in\  i^af,  d<f)f)fToi 
«rc9rXi;ya)ff  dyopfjOfP  dtutiaai  irXi/yjaiv. 

By  far  the  grandest  question  in  Geoloffy 
proper,  though  one  which  Hutton  expressly 
declines  to  deal  with,  is  that  of  the  original 
formation  and  early  history  of  the  Earth, 
for  in  its  answer  are  included,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  present  and  the  future.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  theories,' some  of  them  very 
plausible,  which  have  of  late  been  propound- 
ed as  to  the  origin  of  Snus  and  Planets  by 
the  falling  together  of  discrete  masses  origi- 
nally scattered  about  in  space.  What  we 
wish  to  consider  is  how  far  observation  of 
those  strata  with  which  alone  the  geologist 
can  ever  be  acquainted,  assisted  by  such 
astronomical  and  physical  information  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  earth's  figure,  internal 
heat,  rate  of  rotation,  etc.,  b  fitted  to  guide 
us  in  reckoning  back  to  what  mast  have 
occurred  in  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Have 
we  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  our  globe  so  much  as  one,  ten, 
or  one  hundred,  million  years  ago  ?  Let  us 
first  consider  what  the  geologists  can  fairly 
attempt  by  data  derived  from  their  own  sci- 
ence. If  we  find  their  methods  at  best  ex- 
tremely inadequate  to  the  solution  of  such 
grand  questions,  we  must  next  inquire 
whether  physical  science  has  not  other  re- 
sources at  least  a  little  superior  to  theirs. 

Geologists  may  argue  the  point  from 
various  sides,  most  easily  from  the  import- 
ant action  of  water  in  modifying  the  earth's 
surface.  For  instance,  given  the  thickness 
of  a  bed  of  stratified  rock,  whose  appearance 
at  once  proves  that  it  has  been  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ocean  or  of  an  immense 
lake,  and  assuming  from  what  we  see  going 
on  at  present  around  us  the  most  probable 
rate  at  which  such  deposits  are  formed,  we 
can  at  once  calculate  the  most  probable 
requisite  time.  Or  we  may  consider  the 
disintegrating  and  wearing  effects  of  water. 


instead  of  its  constructive  effects,  and  seek 
how  long  time  has  been  required  for  the 
erosion  of  portions  which  we  see  have  been 
by  its  agency  removed  from  a  rock  or  de- 
posit whose  character  is  known  from  the 
fragments  which  remain.  Still  there  is  a 
possible  fallacy,  for  deposition  and  denuda- 
tion may  have  alternated  many  times  during 
the  formation  or  destruction  of  such  beds  of 
rock.  All  deductions  of  these  kinds  are 
therefore  necessarily  of  extreme  vagueness, 
and  they  can  at  best  only  supply  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  approximation  to  an  mferior 
limit  of  the  time  required,  leaving  the  supe- 
rior limit  capable  of  any  magnitude  what- 
ever. There  are  various  other  conceivable 
methods,  open  to  the  geologist  as  such,  but 
they  all  have  the  same  utterly  unsatisfactory 
character,  and  yield  an  inferior  limit  only. 
Now  what  is  wanted  is  a  superior  limit,  and 
the  veritable  origin  of  the  present  discussion 
is  the  fact  that,  when  methods  capable  of 
giving  a  superior  limit  of  time  have  been 
applied,  they  are  found  to  show  that  even 
the  inferior  limits  usually  assi^ed  by  geolo- 
gists are  of  totally  inadmissible  duration. 
Such  periods  were  really  first  introduced  by 
the  so-called  Umformitarian  school  of  geolo- 
gists, of  whom  Hutton  and  Playfair  in 
former  days,  and  Lyell  in  the  present,  may 
be  taken  as  types.  Their  ruling  notion  is 
that  all  changes  are  essentially  periodic,  and 
thus  that  the  earth  has  a  sort  of  normal 
state,  from  which  it  can  never  differ  more 
than  a  little,  and  about  which  it  continually 
oscillates.  To  deny  this,  was,  according  to 
Playfair,  virtually  to  assert  that  "the  Au- 
thor of  nature  has  given  laws  to  the  universe, 
which,  like  the  institutions  of  men,  carry  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  their  own  de- 
struction." The  whole  passage  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken  is  given  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  and  he  has  summarily  pointed  out 
its  outrageous  fallacies.  It  has  been  quoted 
over  and  over  again  with  approval  by  Tele- 
ologists  and  authors  of  Systems  of  Natural 
Beligion,  but  it  is  simply  a  confusion  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  things,  the  permanence  of 
phyeical  latoe  (an  idea  whose  correctness  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt),  and  the  permanence 
of  the  present  state  of  things  on  the  globe 
(which  no  one  acquainted  with  modem  sci- 
ence can  for  a  moment  believe  in).  A  bet- 
ter observer,  though  not  a  less  pious  or  less 
orthodox  man  than  any  of  the  Teleologists, 
says 

^'  Change  and  Decay  in  all  around  I  see ; '' 

yet  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  unenlightened 
a  denial  of  Playfair's  assumption  is  even  now 
little  better  than  atheism.  But  these  gigan- 
tic periods,  introduced   by   the   Uniformi- 
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tarians  without  anj  physical  proof  of  their 
admissibility,  have  beoD  even  farther  ex* 
tended  by  more  recent  theorists;  such  as 
Darwin,  for  instance,  who  requires  them  for 
his  Decelopmrnt  of  Species, 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  ordinary  geo- 
logical methods  are  quite  incapable  of  set- 
ting any  superior  limit  to  such  periods : 
and,  before  proceeding  farther,  it  may/  help 
us  a  little,  as  regards  the  strange  revelations 
presently  to  come,  if  we  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  way  in  which  even  a  President  of  the 
British  Association  speaks  of  a  branch  of 
science  of  which  there  can  be  no  offence  in 
saying  he  is  certainly  not  a  master.  The 
attack  is  directed  against  conclusions  of 
physical  science,  with  tegard  to  geology, 
which  have  been  expressed  in  our  pages,  and 
its  fallacies  must  therefore  be  at  least  no- 
ticed here. 

A  brief  risum^  of  a  few  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's views  on  Geological  Time  was  given  in 
this  Review  in  1857,  in  ^n  article  on  The 
Origin  of  Species^  and  the  only  attempt  at  an 
answer  to  them,  as  there  stated,  which  we 
have  yet  seen,  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich.  We  cannot  now 
enter  into  a  complete  examination  of  his 
reasoning,  but  we  may  take  a  single  very 
curious  specimen — 

"While  fully  admitting  that  Astronomy  is 
the  most  certain  in  its  methods  and  results  of 
all  sciences,  that  she  (dc)  has  called  forth  some 
of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
her  results  far  transcend  in  grandeur  those  of 
any  other  Fcience,  I  think  we  niay  hesitate  be- 
fore we  admit  her  queenship,  her  perfection, 
or  her  sole  claims  to  interpretation  and  proph> 
ecy.  Her  methods  are  matheraatics,  she  may 
call  geometry  and  algebra  her  handmaidens, 
but  she  is  none  the  le^s  tlieir  slave.  No  sc  ence 
Is  really  perfect;  certainly  not  thit  which 
lately  erred  2,000,000  miles  in  so  fundamental 
a  datum  as  the  earth^s  distance  from  the  sun.^* 

There  is  here  a  most  unaccountable  con- 
fusion between  the  results  deduced  directly 
from  measurements  of  a  quantity  which 
requires  some  telescopic  power  to  observe  it 
at  all,  and  those  deduced  from  rieorous 
mathematical  processes.  That  an  Observer 
should  make  an  error  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a 
second  of  arc  (each  corresponding  to  about 
a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  the  thence  com» 
puted  distance  of  the  sun),  in  a  quantity 
whose  utmost  value  is  some  eight  or  nine 
seconds,  surely  need  excite  no  surpnse. 
Bather  is  it  remarkable  that  such  a  close 
approximation  has  already  been  reached  in 
a  determination  of  such  extreme  delicacy. 
He  who  would  deny  this  must  have  a  very 


singular  idea  of  what  a  second  of  arc  is,  and 
what  limit  of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  the 
most  perfect  of  astronomical  observations. 
The  coming  transits  of  Venus  will  show 
what  amount  of  improvement  instruments 
and  modes  of  observation  have  received 
within  the  last  century,  but  few  astronomers 
will  say  that  there  may  not  still  remain  an 
uncertainty  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  sun's  distance.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  experimen- 
tal determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light 
demonstrated  the  inexactnciss  of  the  former 
estimate  of  the  sun's  distance,  and  that  such 
physical  methods  may  possibly  prove  as  effi- 
cient as  more  direct  astronomical  ones.  The 
nature  of  the  difficulty  here  considered  has 
been  well  compared  to  that  of  determining 
the  distance  of  a  steeple  some  ten  or  twenty 
miles  off;  the  observer  being  limited  to  the 
length  of  base-line  afforded  by  an  ordinary 
window- silL  But  that  unavoidable  instru- 
mental imperfections,  and  necessarily  inade- 
quate conditions  of  observing,  should  be 
regarded  by  any  genuine  scientific  man  as  a 
defect  in  the  Science  of  Physical  Astronomy 
altogether  passes  belief. 

To  get  a  superior  limit  to  the  possible  du- 
ration of  something  not  very  different  from 
the  present  state  ot  things  on  the  earth  other 
sciences  than  Geology  must  be  appealed  to ; 
and  here,  because,  and  otdy  hecause^  our  sci- 
entific men  are  usually  mere  speciajisti*,  the 
Natural  Philosopher  is  required.  What  can 
a  geologist,  as  such,  tell  about  the  nature, 
origin,  and  duration  of  the  Sun's  heat  ?  Yet, 
suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  ten  million 
years  ago  the  sun  was  very  much  hotter 
than  it  now  is,  would  not  that  fact  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  length  of  time 
during  which  plants  and  animals  have  in- 
habited the  earth  i  What  can  ho  tell  us 
about  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  at  present  being  lost  ? 
Yet  if  it  could  be  shown,  on  strict  pnysical 
principles,  that  ten  million  years  ago  the  un- 
derground temperature  was  at  least  that  of 
red. heat  at  a  depth  of  one  thousand  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  would  not  that  materially 
influence  his  speculations  ?  He  may  tell  the 
mathematician  to  "  mind  his  own  business,*' 
but  the  mathematician  must  reply,  "  My 
business  is  in  this  case  to  save  you  from 
ignorantly  committing  egregious  blunders, 
which  not  only  retard  the  progress  of  your 
own  science,  but  tend  to  render  all  science  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  uninitiated." 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
the  questions  involved  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  examine,  in  order,  the  more 
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specially  oombatiye  of  the  yarioos  articles 
enumerated  above. 

Sir  W.  Thomson^s  paper,  On  Oeological 
Timey  was  read  to  the  Qlasgow  Geological 
Society  lajst  year.  The  main  point  referred 
to  in  it  is  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's 
nr.otion,  but  the  questions  of  the  loss  of  en- 
ergy from  the  sun  and  earth  by  radiation 
are  also  considered.  He  takes  as  his  text 
the  oft-quoted  passage  from  Playfair,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that,  howeyer  far  we  look  into  the  past  or 
the  future,  with  reference  either  to  the  solar 
system  or  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, ^'  wo  discover  no  mark  either  of  the 
commencement  or  the  termination  of  the 
present  order."  As  regards  the  solar  sys- 
tem, he  founds  bis  statement  upon  the  cele- 
brated result,  then  just  obtained  by  La- 
grange and  Laplace,  that  the  dimensions, 
inclinations,  and  eccentricities  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  could  not  be  permanently  al- 
tered by  their  mutual  action,  but  must  fluc- 
tuate in  value  between  certain  very  narrow 
limits,  though  the  periods  of  these  fluctua- 
tions were  shown  to  be  in  general  very  long. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  most  remarkable  con- 
clusion, one  which  still  remains  worthy  of 
our  highest  admiration,  but  unfortunately  tt 
ie  not  true  ;  and  with  it  falls  the  main  prop 
of  Playfair's  statement.  In  obtaining  the 
result,  the  French  mathematicians  used 
methods  of  approximation  only  (the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  its  generality  appears 
even  now  to  be  hopeless),  equivalent  on  the 
whole  to  omitting  squares  of  the  disturbing 
forces,  i,  e.,  they  virtually  assumed,  in  cal- 
culating the  eflect  of  one  planet  on  another, 
that  the  position  of  the  first  had  not  been 
affected  by  the  second,  besides  formally  ne- 
glecting terms  of  the  third  and  higher  orders 
of  small  quantities  such  as  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  inclinations.  No  doubt  the  quan- 
tities thus  left  out  of  account  are  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  negligible  with  per- 
fect propriety,  so  long  as  the  result  of  a 
few  thousand  years',  or  even  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  of  years',  perturbations  are  con- 
sidered; but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that, 
small  as  they  are,  they  do  not  involve  as 
surely  the  destruction  of  the  solar  system  as 
the  infinitesimal  effiBCt  of  each  passing  foot- 
step renders  in  time  new  pavement  neces- 
sary on  a  frequented  street.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  cannot  be  done ;  but  even  if  it 
could,  there  is  something  more  which  at 
once  decides  the  question.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  resistance,  which  physical  science 
has  shown  is  called  into  play  by  everg  motion 
of  matter,  and  of  which  Newton  was  well 
aware,  for  he  distinctly  says, — ^**  Majora  au- 


tem  planetarum  et  cometarum  corpora  motus 
sues,  et  progressives  et  circulares,  in  spatiis 
minus  resistentibus  factos,  conservant  diu- 
tins."  This  implies  that  he  knew  that  all 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets  are  resist- 
ed, but  that  in  virtue  of  the  masses  of  these 
bodies  and  the  rarity  of  interplanetary  mat- 
ter, the  effects  of  such  forces  of  resistance 
would  take  a  long  time  to  accumulate  suffi- 
ciently to  become  discoverable.  But  a  *'  long 
time ''  is  one  thing,  and  *'  however  far  we 
look  into  the  past  or  the  future  "  is  another 
and  a  very  different  thing  (containing,  in 
fact,  the  point  originally  at  issue  in  this 
discussion.)  Taking  this  into  account,  the 
proposition  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  retains 
merely  its  present  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical value ;  properly  estimated,  it  turns 
against  Playfair,  and  upsets  his  conclusion. 
To  show  how  fixed  was  this  notion  of  per- 
manence in  Play  fair's  mind,  and  to  what 
astounding  limits  of  extravagance  he  was 
prepared  to  go,  ii)  spite  of  his  better  reason, 
whenever  it  wap  by  possibility  involved,  take 
the  following  extract  from  his  critique  on 
Vince*s  Gravitation  in  the  Edinhnrgh  Revieno 
(1808-9).  He  is  speaking  of  a  very  ridicu- 
lous hypothesis,  put  forward  by  John  Ber- 
noulli (who  was  no  physicist,  and  as  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  mathematics  as  he  was  in 
temper  and  in  honesty),  as  to  the  cause  of 
gravitation : — 

"  One  circumstance  in  the  favour  of  a  hypo- 
thesis which  has  so  little  in  other  respects  to 
recommend  it,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention. 
It  18,  that  the  formation  of  the  particlts  issuing 
from  the  sun  into  litle  balls  which  return  to 
the  sun  again,  presents  ns  with  some;hing  like 
a  circulation,  by  wliich  light  is  made  to  return 
to  the  luminary  from  which  it  was  originally 
emitted.  That  light  does  so  return  in  reality, 
by  some  means  or  other,  is  extremely  probable, 
and  conformable  to  the  maxim,  that  nature 
nowhere  admits  of  unliiuited  and  progressive 
change.  Such  ciiange,  however  slow,  must  de- 
stroy the  order  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  and 
is  therefore  very  unlike  the  economy  observed 
in -the  other  piienomena  of  the  heavens.  Ber- 
noulli's theory,  therefore,  includes  nt  least  one 
particular,  in  which  the  wi>dom  and  simplicity 
of  nature  appears  to  have  been  consulted." 

Sir  W.  Thomson  proceeds  to  give  an  ex- 
ceedingly clear  and  simple  statement  of  the 
effects  and  modus  operandi  of  one  yery  inter- 
esting case  of  resistance — that  offered  by  the 
tides  to  the  earth's  rotation.  The  celebrated 
Kant,  who  was  a  mathematician  and  a  nat- 
uralist before  he  took  up  the  study  of  meta- 
physics, and  whose  conclusions  (like  those 
of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton)  are  therefore  usu- 
ally of  real  value,  or  at  least  such  as  in  gen- 
eral to  merit  serious  consideration,  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  tidal  wave,  held  back 
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as  it  were  by  the  moon  and  snn  while  the 
earth  revolves  underneath  it,  most  act  as  a 
sort  of  friction  break,  gradually  dimiDishtDg 
the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation.  But 
Kant  had  no  means  of  ascertaiuing,  eren 
roughly,  what  may  be  the  amount  of  this 
effect;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  pointed  out 
any  other  consequences  of  this  action :  such, 
for  instance,  as  change  of  the  moon's' dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  or  change  of  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quent change  of  length  of  the  year.  Now- 
a-days,  with  the  principles  of  Energy  to 
guide  us,  we  know  that  in  all  friction  heat 
IS  produced,  and  that  this  heat  corresponds 
to  so  much  energy  of  visible  motion  irrecov- 
erably transformed,  and  therefore  degraded. 
This  degradation  must  last  so  long  as  there 
is  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  tide- 
wave  ;  and  thu»  the  final  tendency  (so  far 
as  the  moon  alone  is  concerned)  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  earth's  velocity  of  rotation  until  it 
shall  turn  always  the  same  side  to  the  moon, 
».  ^.,  to  make  the  day  of  the  same  length  as 
the  lunar  month  and  lunar  day.  What  an 
admirable  verification  of  this  physical  pre- 
diction is  afforded  by  the  moon  herself! 
The  present  condition  of  her  surface  shows 
that  at  some  former  period  her  whole  crust, 
if  not  her  whole  substance,  must  have  been 
in  a  molten  state.  Thinking  of  the  enor- 
mous tides  which  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  earth  in  this  viscous  mass  of  molten 
rook,  we  can  easily  understand  how  quickly 
its  rate  of  rotation,  whether  originally  great- 
er or  less  than  that  of  its  rate  of  revolution, 
must  have  been  compelled  by  friction  to  be- 
come identical  with  it ;  as  we  know  it  to  be 
(piue  Jellinger  Symmonds,  and  his  follow- 
ers) by  the  simple  fact  that  only  one  side 
of  the  moon  has  ever,  within  historical  time, 
been  visible  to  us.  The  following  extract 
from  Thomson's  paper  gives  some  additional 
particulars,  and  is  well  worthy  of  note  as  a 
most  luminous  verbal  explanation  of  a  sub- 
ject which  one  might  be  inclined  to  fancy 
could  hardly  be  raised  from  the  domain  of 
symbolic  calculation : — 

^*  Bat  we  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  tidal 
action  on  the  earth  disturbs,  by  re* action,  the 
moon.  The  tidal  deformation  of  the  water 
exercises  the  same  Influence  on  the  moon  as  if 
she  were  attracted,  not  precisely  in  the  line 
towards  the  eirth^s  centre,  but,  in  a  line  slant- 
ing very  slightly,  relatively  to  her  motion,  in 
the  direction  forwards.  The  moon,  then,  con- 
tinnally  experiences  a  force  forward  in  her  orbit 
by  re-actii>n  from  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Now, 
it  might  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  force 
acting  forwards  woald  qnloken  the  moon's  mo- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  that 
force  is  to  retard  her  motion.  It  is  a  carious 
fact  easily  'explained,  that  a  force  continually 


acting  forward  with  the  moon's  motion  will 
tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  make  the  moon^s  mo- 
tion slower,  and  increase  herdi^itance  from  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  resisc- 
ing  force  on,  for  instance,  the  earth  would 
undoubtedly  be.  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  make 
the  earth  go  faster  and  faster  round  the  sun. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  resistance  allows  the 
earth  to  fall  in  a  spiral  path  towards  the  sun, 
whose  attraction  generates  more  velocity  than 
fHotional  re^^istanoe  destroys.  The  tidal  de- 
formation of  the  water  on  the  earth  tend?,  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  to  retard  the  moon's  an- 
gular motion  in  her  orbit;  but  (by  the  accom- 
panying augmentation  of  her  distance  from  the 
earth)  to  increase  the  moment  of  her  motion 
round  the  earth's  centre.  And  the  ultimate 
tendency — so  far  as  the  earth's  rotation  is  con- 
cerned— must  be  to  make  the  earth  keep  always 
the  same  face  to  the  moon. 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the 
corresponding  tendency  has  probably  already 
had  effect  on  the  moon  itself.  The  moon  al- 
ways turns  the  same  face  to  the  earth.  If  the 
moon  were  now  a  liquid  mass,  there  would  be 
enormous  tides  in  it.  The  friction  in  that  fluid 
would  cause  the  moon  to  tend  to  turn  the  same 
fiice  towards  the  earth :  and  we  find  the  moon 
turns  the  same  face  always  to  the  earth.  It 
seems  almost  inevitable  to  our  minds,  constitu- 
ted as  they  are,  to  connect  possible  cause  and 
real  effect,  and  say  that  a  possible  cause  is  a 
real  cause;  and  thus  to  believe  the  reason  why 
the  moon  turns  always  the  same  side  to  us  is 
because  it  was  (tnce  a  liquid  mass  which  experi- 
enced tides  and  viscous  resistance  against  the 
tidal  motion.  The  only  other  view  we  can  have 
— the  only  other  hypothesis  we  can  make — ^is, 
that  the  moon  was  created  with  such  an  angu- 
lar velocity  as  to  turn  always  the  wrae  face  to 
the  earth.  But  the  course  of  speculative  and 
physical  science  is  absolutely  irresistible  as  re- 
gards the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
Whenever  we  can  find  a  possible  antecedent 
condition  of  matter,  we  cannot  help  inferring 
that  that  possible  antecedent  did  really  exitM;  as 
a  preceding  condition — a  condition,  it  may  be, 
preceding  any  historical  information  we  can 
have — but  preceding  and  being  a  condition 
from  which  the  present  condition  of  things  has 
originated  by  force  acting  according  to  laws 
controlling  all  matter.'* 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  even  so 
beautiful  a  physical  deduction  as  this  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  speculations  of 
geologists  ?  We  answer,  in  many  ways ;  but 
of  these  we  need  mention  but  one,  our  object 
at  present  being  to  show  the  nature  rather 
than  the  extent  of  the  argument.  We  again 
quote  Thomson : — 

"  Now,  if  the  earth  is  losing  angular  velocity 
at  that  gr^at  rate,  at  what  rate  might  it  have 
been  rotating  a  thousand  millions  years  ago? 
It  mast  have  been  rotating  fiister  by  one-seventh 
part  than  at  present,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
must  have  been  greater  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  8  to  the  square  of  7,  that  is,  in  the 
ratio  of  64  to  49.    There  must  have  then  been 
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more  centrifugal  foroe  at  the  eqnator  due  to 
rotation  than  now,  in  the  propori  ion  of  64  to  49. 
What  does  the  theory  of  geologists  say  to  that? 
There  is  jast  now  at  the  equator  one  two-hun- 
dred-HDd  eighty-ninth  part  of  the  furce  of  gravi- 
ty relieved  hy  centrifugal  force.  If  the  earth 
rotated  seventeen  times  faster  bodies  would  fly 
off  at  the  equator.  The  present  figure  of  the 
earth  agrees  closely  with  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  all  fluid  not  many  million  years  ago. 
*'Tlje  centrifugal  force  a  hundred  million 
years  ago  would  be  greater  by  abont  8  per  cent, 
than  it  is  now,  according  to  the  precedinj?  esti- 
mate of  tidal  retardation ;  and  nothing  we  know 
regarding  the  flgnre  of  the  earth,  and  the  dis- 
position of  land  and  water,  would  justify  us  in 
saying  that  a  body  consolidated  when  there  was 
more  centrifugal  force  by  3  percent,  than  now 
might  not  now  be  in  all  reFpects  like  the  earth, 
so  far  as  we  know  it  at  present.  But  if  you  go 
back  to  ten  thousand  million  years  ago— which, 
I  believe,  will  not  satisfy  some  geohigists — the 
earth  mu;<t  have  been  rotating  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  at  present — and  if  it  had  been  solid 
then,  it  must  be  (aic)  now  something  totally 
diflerent  from  what  it  is.  Now,  here  is  direct 
opposition  between  physical  astronomy,  and 
modern  geology  as  represented  by  a  very  large, 
very  influential,  and,  I  may  also  add,  in  many 
respectH,  philosophical  and  sound  bo<ly  of  geo- 
logical investigators,  constituting  perhaps  a 
majority  of  British  geologists.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made — that 
Briti>h  popular  geology  at  the  present  time  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  Without  going  into  details,  I  may 
say  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  earth^s  lost 
time  is  22  seconds,  or  considerably  mure  or  less 
than  22  seconds,  in  a  century,  the  principle  is 
the  Fame.  There  cannot  be  uniformity.  The 
earth  is  filled  with  evidences  that  it  has  not 
been  going  on  forever  in  the  present  state,  and 
that  there  is  a  progress  of  events  towards  a 
state  infinitely  diflerent  from  the  present.^^ 

Surely  the  dullest  of  unprejudiced  readers 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  gist  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  but,  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty, 
-we  may  summarize  it  thus :  The  figure  of 
the  earth,  while  still  fluid,  depended  on  its 
rate  of  rotation,  being  the  more  flattened  the 
greater  its  velocity.  The  loss  of  velocity 
by  tidal  action  is  known  well  enough  to  show 
that  had  the  earth  become  solid  ten  thousand 
million  years  ago,  its  shape  could  not  have 
been  that  which  it  now  presents.  Why  we 
have  thus  given  again,  in  the  roughest  and 
coarsest  form,  one  small  part  of  the  above 
extract,  the  reader  will  soon  see. 

As  an  amusing  but  painful  contrast,  let 
us  turn  to  the  remarks  made  on  this  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  Here  we  find  Thomson's 
reasoning  about  the  ^tir^  of  the  earth  trans- 
formed into  something  absolutely  astound- 
ing : — ^^  The  first  argument  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  tides  tend  to  retard  the  rate  of 
the  earth's  rotation   on  its  axis,  and  that, 


therefore,  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth 

ROTATED  TOO  8WIFTLT  VOR  THE  EXtSTSNCB  OF 

LivB.''  (The  capitals  are  ours.)  ^^  Call  yoa 
that,  backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague 
upon  such  backing,  give  me  them  that  will 
face  me."  We  can  well  fancy  Professor 
Huxley's  disgust  at  the  **  backing  "  of  the 
Fall  Mall  GazeUe. 

Thomson  proceeds  to  consider,  as  irrefra- 
gable disproofs  of  the  Uniformitarian  hypo- 
thesis, the  rates  at  which  both  Sun  and  £arth 
are  even  now  cooling.  A  hot  body,  cooling, 
has  just  before  been  somewhat  hotter,  and 
was  then  in  all  probability  cooling  more  ra- 
pidly. This  argument  may  be  extended 
backwards  for  any  required  amount  of  time, 
without  the  least  risk  of  physical  error,  and 
it  must  finally  lead  us,  and  within  a  very 
moderate  number  of  millions  of  years,  to  a 
period  when  the  earth,  in  consequence  partly 
of  its  internal  heat  and  partly  of  solar  radi- 
ation, had  at  its  surface  a  temperature  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  organic 
life.  The  details  of  the  requisite  calcula- 
tion, 80  far  as  internal  heat  is  concerned,  are 
very  simple,  and  will  be  found  appended  to 
the  paper  (above  mentioned)  in  the  Proc. 
K.S.E.,  1865,  which  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
in  full : — 

"  The  *  Doctrine  of  Uniformity'  in  Geology, 
as  held  by  many  of  the  mo^t  eminent  of  British 
geologists,  assumes  that  the  earth's  surface  and 
upper  crust  have  been  nearly  as  they  are  at 
present  in  temperature,  and  other  physical 
qualities,  during  millions  of  millions  of  }  ears. 
But  the  heat  which  we  know,  by  observation, 
to  be  now  conducted  out  of  the  earth  yearly  is 
so  great,  that  if  this  action  had  been  going  on 
witti  any  approach  to  uniformity  for  20,000 
million  yeai*s,  the  amount  of  ht  at  lost  out  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  about  as  much  as 
would  heat,  by  100*  Ct^nt.,  a  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary surface  rock  of  100  times  the  earth's  bulk. 
[The  calculation  is  appended.]  This  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  melt  a  mass  of  surface- 
rock  equal  in  bulk  to  the  whole  earth.  No  hy- 
pothesis as  to  chemical  action,  internal  fluidity, 
eflects  of  pressure  at  great  de()th,  or  possible 
character  of  substances  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  possessing  the  smallest  vestige  of  prob- 
ability, can  justify  the  bUi)position  that  the 
earth's  npper  crust  has  remained  nearly  as  it  is, 
while  from  the  whole,  or  from  any  p.irt,  of  the 
earth,  so  great  a  quantity  of  heat  has  been 
lost." 

That  the  reader  may  feel  the  full  force  of 
this  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  to  him  that  Sir  W.  Thomson  expressly 
gives  uniformitarianism  the  best  possible 
conditions — conditions  in  fact  really  inad- 
missible, though  (even  when  allowed)  found 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
theory.   For  nothing  in  physics  can  be  more 
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certain  than  that  the  hotter  a  body  is  {caieris 
partbtis),  the  faster  it  loses  its  heat.  Hence 
Thomson  might  have  carried  his  argument 
(with  perfect  accuracy  and  propriety)  a  great 
cieal  farther  than  he  has  done  in  this  paper. 
Here,  however,  he  was  dealing  professedly 
with  the  geologists,  and  had  to  consult  their 
exceeding  wesiknoss  in  matters  pertaining, 
however  slightly,  to  mathematics;  while, 
three  years  before,  in  the  first  paper  cited 
above,  he  had  treated  the  question  in  a  mas- 
terly way,  and  with  the  nelp  of  some  of 
Fourier's  beautiful  formulse,  taking  account 
of  the  greater  rate  of  dissipation  when  the 
temperature  of  the  globe  was  higher.  This, 
of  course,  led  him  to  results  (as  to  the  pos- 
sible limit  of  time  which  can  be  allowed) 
considerably  more  restricted  than  those  ad- 
vanced in  the  paper  we  are  now  considering ; 
and  the  geologists  at  once  seize  upon  this 
palpable  inconsistency  (!)  and  declare  that  it 
shows  that  none  of  hia  results  are  worthy  of 
acceptance.  Their  reasoning,  if  we  can  call 
it  such,  is  not  less  absurd  than  would  be 
that  of  a  man  who  could  say  that  there  is 
inconsistency  between  such  statements  as  the 
following — In  order  that  two  individuals 
who  have  been  taxed,  the  one  at  ten  per 
cent  on  his  capital,  the  other  by  an  annual 
fine  of  £10,  may  now  have  each  £100,  twenty 
years  ago  the  one  must  have  had  £822  and 
the  other  only  £300 : — neither  being  sup- 
posed to  gain  from  any  external  source  dur- 
ing the  process.  Or,  from  another  point  of 
view,  if  £300  be  the  greatest  capital  either 
could  have  had  at  starting — the  process  may 
have  lasted  twenty  years  with  the  annual 
fine  of  £10,  while  it  could  not  have  lasted  so 
mach  as  eleven  years  at  the  annual  ten  per 
cent,  of  simple  interest 

This  Uniform itarianism  has  received  its 
death-blow,  and  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed as  a  duty,  cheerfully  but  consider- 
ately, without  malignity  or  ostentation.  '  No 
one,  in  fact,  except  our  Thersites,  who  seems 
neither  to  have  got  up  the  case  made  for  the 
side  he  advocates,  nor  even  apparently  to  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  Don 
Quixote  and  his  squire,*  has  attempted  a 
word  in  its  defence.  For,  when  wo  look  to 
the  Address  of  Professor  Huxley,  we  find 
that,  far  from  defending  Uniform  itarianism, 
he  does  his  best  to  drop  it  entirely  as  an 
awkward  witness,  or  rather  as  a  discreditable 
acquaintance.  In  passing,  for  the  time, 
from  the  consideration  of  Sir  VV.  Thomson's 


•  "  We  eDtirelj  agree  with  Sir  W.  Thomson,  that 
*  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made;'  but  it  is  one  similar  in  kind  to  Sancho 
Panza*s  {f>ic)  attack  on  the  windmill,  and  it  has  not 
been  made  by  the  British  popular  geologists.'' — 
Pall  Mall  OaZi.tt€^  ut  supr&. 


first  paper,  we  trould  say  of  it  that,  while  it 
brings  forward  a  formidable  array  of  well- 
put  objections,  completely  subversive  of 
Uniformitarianism,  it  is  obviously  not  meant 
as  a  complete  sketch  of  the  subject,  fitted  to 
answer,  by  anticipation,  ingenious  criticisms 
which  may  be,  and  have  (since  it  was  pub- 
lished) been  brought  forward  by  men  of  the 
calibre  and  determination  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley. And  it  is  therefore  very  satisfactory 
that  such  a  man,  qualified  not  merely  by 
knowledge,  but  by  acuteness  of  intellect, 
should  have  done  bis  best  (as  we  presume 
he  has  done  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  hb  Address  was  delivered)  to  point 
out  a  possible  flaw  here  and  there  in  the 
argument,  if  not  entirely  to  upset  it.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  assume  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  condensed  into  this  brief  Ad- 
dress all  that  he  could  say  in  answer  to  Sir 
W.  Thomson ;  for  the  rest  we  must  probably 
wait  a  little ;  but  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  he  has  seized  upon  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  most  inadmissible  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  statements. 

Also,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
it  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  progress 
that  these  statements  should  have  appeared 
in  a  journal  as  yet  comparatively  obscure : 
though  that  journal,  if  it  often  contain  con- 
tributions of  such  value,  will  soon,  as  re- 
gards circulation,  stand  on  a  par  with  any  of 
its  now  more  favoured  rivals.  No  matter 
should  they  be  lightly  treated  for  the  pre- 
sent, such  articles  will  be  dug  up  and 
admired  by  another  generation:  —  when 
geologists  have  at  length  been  brought  to 
see  that  there  can  be  no  incompatibility 
between  genuine  scientific  methods;  and 
when  the  really  good  work  which  Huxley 
has  done  is  alone  remembered — this  phai^e  of 
opposition  to  rigorous  physics  being  mer- 
cifully forgotten. 

Let  us  here  record  that  the  writer  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  introduces  Professor  Hux- 
ley's Address  as  a  *^  crushing  refutation  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  conclusion."  This  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  next  scene  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  Address,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
examine,  is  certainly  clever,  dashing,  and 
plausible ;  but  when  perused  with  attention 
it  is  found  to  be  seriously  illogical.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  several  times  changes  front, 
and  at  least  twice  attacks  Sir  W.  Thomson 
for  saying  what  he  has  in  effect  himself  con- 
ceded a  page  or  two  before. 

He  prefaces  his  Address  by  the  following 
quotations  from  Sir  W.  Thomson's  paper : — 

"  A  great  reform  in  geological  speculation 
seems  now  to  have  become  necessary.''  "  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  great  mistake  has  been 
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made, — that  British  popular  geology  at  the 
present  time  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

The  first  of  these  is  perhaps,  if  taken 
alone,  rather  vague,  and  therefore  somewhat 
sensational.  But  the  second  completely  ex- 
plains the  sense  and  hearing  of  the  whole 
paper.  What  do  we  understand  hy  British 
popular  geology?  Obviously  not  the  views 
which  may  be  held  by  a  very  few  of  the 
leading  geologists,  who  are  therefor  in  a 
sense  looked  on  as  heretics  by  the  rest,  but 
those  views  which  are  now  being  disseminated 
in  all  directions  in  Popular  Lectures  and 
Popular  Text-books.  It  is  mighty  well  for 
Professor  Huxley  to  come  forward  and  show 
that,  so  far  as  his  own  notions  are  c  mcemed, 
a  comparatively  few  millions  of  years  will 
suffice  for  the  observed  development  of 
organic  life  on  the  earth ;  but  if  in  this 
respect  he  has  by  his  own  methods  (possibly 
assisted  by  the  conclusions  of  the  first  paper 
on  our  list,  published  about  six  years  ago) 
arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  why  cry  out  against  the 
Natural  Philosopher  ?  'J  his  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disingenuous,  as  is  his  oblivion  of  the 
very  title  of  Thomson's  second  paper  (above 
mentioned),  which  shows  at  once  against 
which  school  the  remarks  were  directed. 
But  still  more  so  is  his  affected  ignorance  of 
the  patent  fact  that  popular  geologists  (who 
in  this  country  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  geologists,  and  to  whom  Sir  W. 
Thomson  pointedly  refers),  with  no  less 
authorities  than  Lyell,  Ramsay,  Darwin, 
and  Jukes  at  their  head,  still  talk  with  the 
wildest  looseness  about  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  years  as  the 
very  least  periods  they  can  accept.  Seeing 
that  ho  is  at  one  with  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
inasmuch  as  the  period  which  he  considers 
to  be  required  is  nearly  that  which  Thom- 
son shows  may  be  admitted,  why  does  he 
not  hail  the  coincidence  as  greatly  strength- 
ening his  own  independent  conclusions? 
We  fear  the  true  answer  ifiust  be  what 
we  indicated  above :  Sir  W.  Thomson  is  not 
a  professional  geologist,  and  therefore  must 
perforce  be  snubbed — co(ite  quo  eoHie.  As 
we  have  but  too  lately  seen,  when  two  Irish 
mobs  are  engaged  in  the  sweet  pastime  of 
murdering  one  another,  the  interference  of 
the  police  at  once  reconciles  the  hostile 
factions  into  one  great  brotherhood,  which 
proceeds  incontinently  to  sacrifice  the  police, 
as  a  votive  oflfcring  on  the  altar  of  Peace. 

The  style  of  Professor  Huxley's  Address 
is  well  exhibited  by  the  following  extract 
from  its  opening  sentences  : — 

"  It  surely  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  British  geologists  (some  of 


them  very  popular  geologists  too),  here  in . 
solemn  annual  session  assembled,  to  inquiro 
whether  the  severe  judgment  thus  pas^^ed  npoa 
them  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son is  one  to  which  they  must  plead  guilty 
sans  phrcue,  or  whether  they  are  prepare*!  to 
say  *  not  guilty,'  and  appeal  for  a  reversial  of  the 
sentence  to  that  higher  court  of  educated 
scientific^  opinion  to  which  we  are  all  :  men- 
able." 

"As  your  attorney-general  for  the  time 
being,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  get 
up  the  oa'se  with  a  view  of  (sic)  advising  you. 
It  is  true  that  the  charges  brought  forward  by 
the  other  pide  involve  the  consideration  of 
matters  quite  foreign  to  the  pursuits  with 
which  I  am  ordinarily  occupied;  but  in  that 
respect  I  am  only  in  the  position  which  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  occupied  by  cunsel,  who 
nevertheless  contrive  to  gain  their  causes, 
mainly  by  force  of  mother-wit  and  C'»mmoQ 
sense,  aided  by  some  training  in  othtr  in- 
tellectual exercises." 

Three  things  are  very  noticeable  here  : — 
First  and  leastj  there  is  satiety  of  what  we 
are  usually  inclined  to  look  upon  as  mere 
exuberant  superfluities  of  metaphor :  "  at- 
torney-general," •*  getting  up  the  case,"  "  not 
guilty,"  and  so  on — whien  have  their  climax, 
later  in  the  Address,  when  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son is  **  Hansardized,"  final  causes  are  called 
the  "  hetaira  (sic)  of  philosophy,"  "  Unifor- 
mitarianisra  insisted  upon  a  practically  un- 
limited bank  of  time,  ready  to  discount  any 
quantity  of  hypothetical  paper,"  etc  etc. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that,  in  his  reply,  Sir 
W.  Thomson  has  to  a  certain  extent  fallen 
in  with  this  fooling,  for  we  can  give  it  no 
other  name.  Professor  Huxley  is  far  too 
acute  and  sensible  a  man  to  use  such  lan- 
guage except  when  it  is  required  to  mask 
defects  in  his  case,  and,  it  may  be,  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  some  not  particularly  scientific 
audience.  Second^  "  The  higher  court  of 
educated  scientific  opinion  "  is  certainly  the 
true  tribunal  to  decide  on  such  a  question, — 
but,  unfortunately  for  Professor  Huxley, 
there  are  many  more  educated  scientific  men 
who  are  mathematicians  and  natural  philoso- 
phers, and  to  whom,  in  consequence.  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  arguments  bring  the  full  force  of 
intellectual  conviction,  than  there  are  geo- 
logists of  the  same  high  scientific  training. 
And  Thirdy  How  can  a  counsel  hope  to  gain 
his  cause  (before  such  a  court)  who  produces 
mere  "mother-wit  and  common-sense,'*  and  an 
exercised  intellect,  if  he  has  to  discuss  mat- 
ters quite  "  foreign  to  his  ordinary  pursuits^'  ? 
To  humbug  an  e very-day  British  jury,  is 
not,  except  in  some  very  special  cases,  by 
any  means  a  difficult,  or  even  a  very  credit- 
able, undertaking, — for  now-a-days  a  British 
jury  is  in  many  respects  nearly  as  effete  and 
laughable  (and  very  often  also  as  dangerous) 
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an  institution  as  a  British  nranicipal  oorpo- 
ration, — but  the  court  of  educated  soienttfic 
opinion  (understood  as  limited  to  those  who 
are  really  scientific  men)  is,  and  always  has 
been,  quite  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits 
of  a  <;ase,  and  of  detecting  and  exposing 
hollowness  and  unreality  whenever  they  are 
present. 

Professor  Huxley  be^ns  with  a  most  in- 
teresting semi-historical  sketch  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  three  systems  of  geological 
thought  which  have,  in  his  opiniou,  alternately 
held  sway.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
some  of  his  very  clear  descriptions: — [In 
all  that  follows  the  italics  are  ours,  and  the 
capitals  are  Professor  Huxley's.] 

"By  Oatastbophism  I  mean  any  form  of 
geological  speculation  which,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  geology,  supposes 
the  operation  of  forces  difierent  in  their  nature, 
or  immeasurably  dififereut  io  power,  from  those 
which  we  at  present  see  in  action  in  the 
universe." 

*'  The  Mosaic  cosmogony  is,  in  this  sense, 
catastrophic,  because  it  assumes  the  operation 
of  extra- natural  power.  .  .  .  There  was  a  time 
when  catastrophwm  might  pre-eminently  ha/ce 
claimed  the  title  of  *  British  popular  geology  '  / 
and  assuredly  it  has  yet  many  adherents,  and 
reckons  among  its  supporters  some  of  the  most 
honoured  members  of  this  Society." 

"By  Uniformitabianism  I  mean  pre- 
eminently the  teaching  of  Button  and  of 
Lyell."  .... 

^*  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
uniformitarian  views  has  been  enormous,  and, 
in  the  main,  most  beneficial  and  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  sound  geology." 

**  Not  ean  it  be  questioned  that  uniformitari- 
anism  has  even  a  stronger  title  than  eatastroph- 
ism  to  call  itself  the  geological  speculation  of 
Britain^  or,  if  you  willy  British  popular  geo- 
logy. For  it  is  eminently  a  British  doctrine, 
and  has  even  now  made  co  )*paratively  little 
progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Never- 
theless it  seems  to  me  to  b.e  open  to  serious 
criticism  upon  one  of  its  aspects.^'  .  .  . 

"  To  my  mind  there  appears  to  bo  no  sort  of 
necessary  theoretical  antagonism  hetween 
Oatastrophism  and  Uniformitarian  ism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  catas- 
trophes may  be  part  and  parcel  of  uniformity. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  case  by  analogy.  The 
working  of  a  clock  is  a  model  of  uniform 
action;  good  time-keeping  means  uniformity 
of  action.  But  the  stritdng  of  the  clock  is 
essentially  a  catastrophe;  the  hammer  might 
be  made  to  blow  up  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  or 
turn  on  a  deluge  or  water ;  and,  by  proper  ar- 
rangement, the  clock,  instead  of  marking  the 
hours,  might  strike  at  all  sorts  of  irregular 
intervals,  never  twice  alike  in  the  intervals, 
force,  or  number  of  its  blows.  Nevertheless, 
all  these  irregular  and  apparently  lawless 
catastrophes  would  be  the  results  of  an  ab- 
solutely uniformitarian  action;  and  we  might 
have  two  schools  of  clock-theorists,  one  study- 


ing the  hammer  and  the  other  the  pendu- 
lum." 

^^  Still  less  is  ^ere  any  necessary  antagonism 
between  either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of 
Evolution,  which  embraces  all  that  is  sound 
in  bot*h  Oatastrophism  nud  Uniformitarianism, 
while  it  rejects  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  the 
one  and  the,  as  arbitrary,  limitathms  of  the 
other.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  of  ev- 
olution to  the  ph]l«>8ophio  thinker  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  it  applies  the  same  method  to 
the  living  and  the  not-living  world,  and  em- 
braces ill  one  stupendous  analogy  the  growth 
of  a  solar  system  from  molecular  chnos,  the 
shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nebulous  cub- 
hood  of  its  youth,  through  innumerable 
changes  and  immeasurable  ages,  to  its  present 
form,  and  the  development  of  a  living  being 
from  the  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm  we  term 
a  germ." 

"  /  do  not  know  whether  Evolutionism  can 
claim  that  amount  of  currency  which  would  en- 
title it  to  he  called  British  popular  geology  ; 
but,  more  or  less  vaguely^  it  is  assuredly  present 
in  the  minds  of  most  geologists.^* 

"We  must  have  one  more  extract,  but  it  is 
of  a  really  astonishing  character  :—[  Here, 
however,  the  capitals  are  ours,  the  italics 
Professor  Huxley's.] 

"I  do  not  suppose  that,  at  the  present  day, 
any  geolocfist  would  (sic)  be  found  to  maintain 
absolute  Uniformitarianism,  to  deny  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be 
diminishing,  that  the  sun  may  be  waxing  dim, 
or  that  the  earth  itself  may  be  cooling.  Most 
of  us,  I  expect^  are  Gallios,  '  who  care  for  none 
of  these  things,'  being  of  opinion  that,  true  or 

fictitious,  THBT  HAVB  MADE  NO  PBACTIOAL  DIF- 

FBBENCE  TO  THE  EABTu,  during  the  period  of 
which  a  record  is  preserved  in  stratified  de- 
posits." 

"  The  accusation  that  we  have  been  running 
counter  to  the  pri^iciples  of  natural  philosophy, 
therefore,  is  devoid  of  foimdation." 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
back  again  to  these  quotations,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  portions  which  we  have  italicised 
in  the  earlier  ones  and  put  in  capitals  in  the 
last,  he  will  see  that  Professor  Uuxley  says 
in  effect :  There  was  a  time  when  Oatastro- 
phism was  British  popular  geology,  Evolu- 
tionism can  but  vaguely  claim  that  amount 
of  currency  which  would  entitle  it  to  be 
called  British  popular  geology,  but  Uniform- 
itarianism has  the  stronger  title  to  call  itself 
British  popular  geology.  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  (as  above  quoted)  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's remarks  are  directed  entirely  against 
British  popular  geology — and  that  he  has 
distinctly  pointed  out  that  by  this  term  he 
meant  the  Uniformitarianism  of  Hutton, 
Play  fair,  and  Lyell : — and  then  let  him  read 
these  further  remarks  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley :—  . 
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"  I  Imve  Baid  that  the  three  sohools  of  preolo- 
gical  specnlntioD  which  I  have  termed  Oatas- 
trophism^Uniformitarianisni,  and  £vc»lationism, 
are  commonly  snppoeed  to  be  antngonititio  to 
one  another ;  and  I  presume  it  will  have  be- 
come obvious  that,  in  my  belief,  the  ^ast  is 
destined  to  swallow  up  the  other  two/' 

That  is,  because  Professor  Huxley,  with 
but  a  few  geologists  as  yet  to  back  him,  sees 
that  Uniformitarianism  canuot  be' success- 
fully maintained  (although  according  to  him 
it  is  the  teaching  of  British  popular  geolo- 
gists), therefore 

"  It  is  not  obvious,  on  the  face  of  the 
matter,  that  we  shall  have  to  alter,  or  re- 
form, our  waya  in  any  appreciable  degree." 

The  only  comment  which  this  quibble  re- 
quires is  the  pointing  out  how  convenient  is 
the  Presidential  "  we,"  which  really  means 
Professor  Huxley  and  a  few  other  enlighten- 
ed men,  but  is  put  forth  to  the  world  as 
meaning  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
and  with  it  the  British  popular  geologists. 

But  the  same  spirit  of  quibbling  is  evi- 
dent throughout  all  the  foregoing  extracts. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  so-called  **  analogy  " 
of  the  clock.  If  Professor  Huxley  would 
only  condescend  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  common 
sense,  he  would  see  that  there  is  no  uniform- 
itarianism whatever  in  a  clock — not  even 
in  a  British,  as  distinguished  from  a  French, 
one.  For  the  running  doum  of  a  clock  is  es- 
sentially a  catastrophe ;  and,  whether  it  pass 
uniformly  (as  a  clock  with  weights,  or  with 
a  spring  and  fusee,  does)  to  its  final  stop- 
page ;  ur,  like  French  spring-timepieces 
which  have  no  fusee,  approach  that  consum- 
mation with  continually  decreasing  force; 
matters  not  to  the  question.  A  clock  bears 
absolutely  no  analogy  to  the  case  of  the  uni- 
formitarian  theory  of  the  earth,  treat  it  from 
what  side  you  please :  the  mere  fact  of  more 
or  less  of  chain  being  on  the  barrel  than  on 
the  fusee,  and  the  constant  change  of  their 
proportions,  is  alone  sufficient  entirely  to  up- 
set Professor  Huxley's  reasoning ;  this  ijcant 
of  uniformity  being  essential  to  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  clock's  going.  But  there  is  more 
to  be  observed,  there  b  the  exceedingly  in- 
sidious danger  that  (as  Professor  Huxley 
without  hesitation  assumes  may  occur)  there 
can  be  two,  or  more,  sets  of  scientific  men, 
studying  the  same  phenomenon,  and  yet  re- 
garding it  from  such  different  points  of  view 
as  to  render  unlikely  any  agreement  be- 
tween them.  This,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
is  absolute  nonsense:  for,  if  it  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  calculated  to  justify  the  most 
perfunctory  performance  of  the  duties  of  an 
observer,  and  to  give  credit  to  him  who 
notes  only  those  phases  of  a  phenomenon 


which  particularly  suit  his  own  views  of  its 
cause  and  relations.  We  are  bound  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  so  meant,  though  Professor 
Huxley  is  surely  far  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
say  (even  to  a  popular  audience,  much  less) 
to  the  great  *'  court  of  scientific  opinion  to 
which  we  are  all  amenable,"  that  there  can 
be  any  excuse  for  a  scientific  man  who  looks 
at  a  question  from  so  limited  a  point  of  view 
as  his  ''  analogy"  appears  to  indicate. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  a  similar 
character,  about  which  we  should  much  like 
to  say  a  few  words.  But  we  must  let  Sir 
W.  Thomson  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter  of  upsetting  them.  From  his  ^'  Re- 
ply "  to  Professor  Huxley  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which,  long  as  it  is,  we 
fancy  the  reader  would  not  wish  to  have  had 
shortened :  in  fact  the  obscurity  of  the 
Journal  in  which  the  Beply  has  4ippeared 
renders  it  more  than  usually  necessary  to 
furnish  copious  extracts : — 

"  I  must,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  be  per- 
mitted to  eay  that  the  very  root  of  the  evil  to 
which  I  object  is  that  so  many  geolo^sts  are 
contented  to  regard  the  general  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  their  application  to 
terrestrial  physics,  as  matters  quite  foreign  to 
their  ordinary  pursuits.  I  mnst  alao  say,  that 
though  a  clever  counsel  may,  by  force  of 
mother-wit  and  common  sense,  aided  by  his 
very  peculiar  intellectnal  trHininjr,  readily  carry 
a  jury  with  him  to  either  side,  when  a  Hcieutif- 
ic  question  is  before  the  court,  or  may  even 
succeed  in  perplexing  the  mind  of  a  jndge  ;  I 
do  not  think  titat  the  high  court  of  educiited 
scientific  opinion  will  ever  be  satisfied  by  plead- 
ings conducted  on  such  precedents.  But  jury 
and  judge  may  be  somewhat  perplexed  as  to 
what  it  is  on  which  they  are  asked  to  give  ver- 
dict and  sentence,  when  they  learn  that  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  himself  makes  the  gravest  of  the 
accusations  which  he  repels  as  made  by  me. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  describes  Kant's 
Cosmogony ;  and,  pointing  out  anticipations  in 
it  of  some  of  the  *  great  principles '  taught  in 
the  Theory  of  the  JSarth^  pomewhat  later  by 
Button,  he  says,  *  on  the  other  hand,  Kant  is 
true  to  science.  He  knows  no  bound:)  to  geo- 
logic.il  speculation,  but  those  of  intellect.  He 
reasons  back  to  a  beginning  of  the  present  state 
of  things ;  he  admits  the  possibility  of  an  end.' 
Professor  Huxley  does  not  use  words  without 
a  meaning :  and  these  mean  that  Button  was 
7i4>t  true  to  science,  when  he  said,  *  The  result, 
thecefore,  of  this  physical  inquiry  is,  that  we 
find  no  vestige  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of 
an  end.'  The  chief  complaint  on  which  I  nm 
now  brought  intocoui^t  is,  that  I  have  extended 
the  same  accusation  to  modern  followers  of 
Hntton  who  have  used  this  dictum  as  a  tunda- 
mentjil  maxiiu  of  their  geology. 

"  In  opening  his  o^se,  Professor  Huxley  asks, 
*  What  is  it  to  which  Sir  W.  Thoinsson  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  ^*  geological  speoulauon  " 
and  "  British  Popular  Geology  ?  "  then  enters 
OQ  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  discus- 
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Bion  of  yarion^  schools  of  geological  philosophy, 
whioli  ounstitutes  the  chief  substaoce  of  his 
address,  and  recurs  to  the  qaestiou,  *  Which 
of  these  is  it  that  Sir  William  Thomson  calls 
npon  us  to  reform  ? '  But  instead  of  answering 
this  question  he  says,  *  It  is  obviously  Uniform- 
itariauisiii '  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  *  takes  to 
be  the  representative  of  geological  speculation 
in  general.*  I  have  given  no  ground  for  this 
statement.  Not  merely  *  obviously,'  but  avow- 
edly and  explicitly,  I  attacked  IJniformitarian- 
ism  ;  but  I  did  not  attack  geological  specalation 
in  general.  On  the  contrary,  I  anxiously  and 
carefully  guarded  every  expression  of  my  com- 
plaint from  applicability  to  other  Hpeculntions 
than  those  involving  more  or  less  lundamen- 
tally  the  particular  fallacies  against  which  my 
objections  were  directed  ;  and  the  very  phrases 
I  used  to  limit  my  accusations  showed  that  I 
had  not  taken  Uniformitarianism  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  geological  speculation  in  gener- 
al. The  geology  which  I  learned  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  embodied  the 
fundamental  theory  now  described  and  ap- 
proved by  Professor  Hnxley  as  Evolutionism. 
This  I  have  always  considered  to  be  the  sub- 
stantial and  irrefragable  part  of  geological 
speculation ;  and  I  have  looked  on  tiie  ultra- 
uniformitarianism  of  the  last  twenty  years  as  a 
temporary  aberration  worthy  of  being  ener- 
getically protested  against. 

*'In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Professor 
Huxley  says :  *  I  do  not  suppose  that  at  the 
present  day  any  geologist  would  be  found  to 
maintain,  absolute  nnifonnitariauism,  to  deny 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  eartli 
may  be  diminishing,  that  the  sun  ma/y  be  wax- 
ing dim,  or  that  the  earth  itself  may  be  cool- 
ing. Mtist  ci  u^,  I  suspect^  are  Gallios,  "  who 
care  for  none  of  these  things,"  being  of  opin- 
ion that,  true  or  fictitious,  they  have  made 
no  practical  difference  to  the  earth,  during  the 
period  of  which  a  record  is  preserved  in 
stratified  deposits.' 

^^  It  is  precisely  because  so  many  geologists 
^  have  cared  for  none  of  these  things,'  which 
(though  not  matters  of  words  merely)  do  cer- 
tainly belong  to  to  the  law  of  Nature,  that  they 
have  brought  so  much  of  British  popular  geo- 
logy into  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Professor  Hnxley  tells  us 
that  they  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  secular 
cooling  of  the  earth  has  made  no  practical  dif- 
ference to  it  during  the  period  of  which  a  record 
is  preserved  in  stratified  deposits.  On  what  cal- 
culation is  this  opinion  founded  ?  One  con- 
siderable part  of  the  reform  in  geological 
speculation  for  which  I  ask  is,  that  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  bnd  not  merely 
disposed  of  as  matters  of  opinion,  or  of  faith 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 

**  It  was,  however,  in  reference  to  the  special 
subject  of  my  paper,  *  Geological  Time,'  that  I 
chiefly  urged  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  it  is 
•satisfactory  now  to  see  that  in  this  respect  con- 
siderable progress  must  have  been  made,  when, 
on  the  19th  February  1869,  Professor  Huxley 
ventured  before  the  Geological  Society  (»f  Lon- 
don to  suggest  that  Uhe  limitation  of  the 


period  during  which  living  beings  have  inhabit- 
ed this  planet  to  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion years,  may  be  admitted,  without  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  geological  speculation.' 
When  he  says  that  on  me  rests  the  cntu  j/ro- 
handi  of  my  assertion  in  January  1868,  ^  that  a 
great  reform  seemed  to  have  become  necessary,' 
as  I  had  brought  *  forward  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence '  in  support  of  that  assertion,  I  can- 
not complain  that  he  puts  a  heavy  burden  on 
me.  No  moderately  well  read  or  well  instruct- 
ed student  of  modern  British  popular  geology 
wants  evi«!ence  from  me,  in  addition  to  that 
supplied  by  his  reminiscences  of  books  and 
lectures,  that  the  admission  of  such  a  limit  as 
even  w(»rthy  of  attention,  is  a  sweeping  reform. 
Here,  however,  is  some  of  it,  if  desired." 

We  must  refer  to  the  original,  or  to  the 
works,  whether  of  Darwin  and  Jukes,  or 
even  of  Haughton,  Page,  and  otben>,  for  the 
unnecessarily  elaborate  proof  of  his  accuracy 
given  by  Thomson.  One  of  the  extracts 
from  Darwin  is  quite  enough  : — 

"  So*  that,  in  all  probability,  a  far  longer 
period  than  three  hundred  milli  in  years  has 
elap!=ed  $ince  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary 
period  J*^ 

Pages  of  extracts  to  the  same  purpose 
might  easily  be  given.  But  if  the  reader 
will  only  carefully  think  of  the  bearings  of 
this  one,  he  will  have  as  complete  an  idea  of 
the  circumstances  as  is  required  for  our  pres- 
ent argument. 

In  passing,  however,  let  us  once  more  cite 
the  opinion  of  ^Thersites.  He  is  actually 
presumptuous  enough  to  say—- 

*^  One  or  two  millions  of  years  would  be  suf- 
ficient capital  for  the  most  extravagant  disciple 
of  Hutton  and  Lyell." 

The  reader,  who  may  have  thought,  till 
now,  that  we  were  dealing  too  hardly  with 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  critic,  may  well  rub  his 
eyes  as  he  meets  the  above  most  astonishing 
display  of  ignorance.on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  undertakes  to  criticise  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son. 

A  final  quotation  contains  matter  .from 
Huxley  and  Darwin  as  well  as  from  Thom- 
son : — 

'^Professor  Huxley,  immediately  after   his 

statement *  If  we  accept  the 

limitation  of  time  placed  before  us  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  it  is  not  obvious  on  the  face  of 
the  matter  that  we  shall  have  to  alter  or  re- 
form our  ways  in  any  appreciable  degree ;'  says, 
*  wo  may  therefore  proceed  with  much  calm- 
ness, and,  indeed,  much  indifference  to  the  re- 
Bult,  to  inquire  whether  that  limitation  is  justi- 
fied by  the  arguments  employed  in  its  support.' 

«  Darwin's  Ort^tno/^pcu«.  Edition  1869,  p  287. 
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(The  italics  are  mine.)  This  method  of  treat- 
ing my  '  case '  is  perfectly  fair,  aconrding  to  the 
judiciul  precedents  upon  which  Professur  Hux- 
ley proftS:»edly  founds  his  plt^ading.  I  make 
no  comment  or  reply,  but  dimply  ask  permis- 
sion to  put  in  the  following  evidence  (the  italics 
again  are  mine): — *H«3  who  can  read  Sir 
Ohaiiest  LyelPs  grand  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  which  the  future  historian  will  recog- 
nise as  having  produced  a  revolution  in  natur.tl 
science,  yet  does  not  admit  how  ineompreheuH- 
hly  vast  have  been  the  past  periods  of  time,  may 
at  ones  ehtte  this  volume,^  (Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection^  Edi- 
tion 1859,  p.  282)." 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have,  first, 
shown  in  what  a  very  peculiar  spirit  the  Ge- 
ologists have  received  the  proffered  assist- 
ance of  Mathematicians  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophers, and  we  have  given  some  apt.  but 
painful,  analogies  from  very  common  life. 
There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions 
deserving  of  all  honour;  among  them  we 
may  mention  especially  Professor  Phillips, 
whose  language  on  the  subject  of  Geological 
Time  has  always  been  exceedingly  moder- 
ate and  philosophical  Secondly,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  it  is  that  the  *'  in- 
trusion "  of  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ence must  be  endured  by  the  Geologist — 
since  his  subject  requires  such  assistance, 
and  he  is  generally  unable  to  provide  it  for 
himself  Thirdly,  we  have  briefly  glanced 
at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  two 
papers  by  Thomson,  and  of  the  Address  of 
Huxley,  and  we  hope  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  Geological  *' Attorney  General,'' 
however  ready  and  versatile,  has  by  far  the 
worst  case :  that  his  side,  in  fact,  cannot 
fail  to  lose.  We  must  now,  in  conclusion, 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  point- 
ing out  as  far  as  our  space  enables  us  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  been  developed,  the 
amount  of  uncertainty  at  present  necessarily 
attending  it,  how  far  the  mathematician 
has  as  yet  been  successful  in  his  raid,  und 
what  data  ho  requires  in  order  to  push  the 
war  still  more  vigorously  home. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  raised  by 
Thomson  which  are  at  present  mainly  to  be 
considered,  and  these  we  will  briefly  examine. 

First,  The  argument  from  underground 
temperature  of  the  eewth.  In  regions  where 
bores  have  been  made,  or  mines  sunk,  the 
temperature  is  almost  invariably  found  to 
increase  (after  the  first  few  fathoms)  as  we 
penetrate  more  deeply,  the  accepted  average 
being  an  increase  of  about  1^  Fahr.  for  every 
50  lieet  of  descents  Now,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energy,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Thermal  Conduction,  is  that  heat 
always  tends  to  a  uniform  distribution  of 


temperature;  and  therefore  always  pass^ 
from  places  where  the  temperature  is  higher 
to  those  where  it  is  lower.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  upper  strata  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
becoming  warmer  year  by  year.  Hence  from 
mere  observation  of  underground  tempera- 
ture, we  know  that  there  must  be,  even  now, 
a  constant  flow  of  heat  outward  through  the 
earth's  crust.  The  problem  then  suggests 
itself: — How  long  has  this  outflow  been 
going  on,  through  a  solid  and  habitable  crust, 
and  what  was  its  rate  at  long  distant 
epochs?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer at  once  and  definitely,  for  the  difficulty 
consists  cot  in  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
solution,  but  mainly  in  the  want  of  experv- 
mental  data,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  tem< 
perature  of  fusion  of  average  surface  rock, 
the  law  of  its  thermal  conductivity  as  de- 
pending on  temperature,  its  laws  of  dilatation, 
and  its  specific  heat.  Hence,  at  present,  our 
solutions  can  only  be  approximate,  but  for 
all  that  the  Natural  Philosopher  is  enabled 
to  assign  certain  limits;  which  are  far  less 
vague  than  those  of  the  "  popular  geologists," 
and  which  have  at  least  a  genuine  physical 
foundation.  We  must,  however,  first  in- 
quire whence  is  supplied  that  internal  heat 
which  is  even  now  being  lost.  Several  hy- 
potheses have  to  be  considered.  Poisson 
long  ago  suggested  that  the  earth  may  have, 
at  some  early  period,  passed  through  a 
warmer  region  of  space,  and  there  acquired, 
from  without,  the  heat, which  it  is  now  dissi- 
pating. This  hypothesis  is  not  very  difficult 
to  dispose  of.  The  data,  regarding  the  con* 
duclivity  and  thermal  capacity  of  the  differ- 
ent surface  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ed- 
inburgh, furnished  by  the  underground  ther- 
mometers of  the  late  Principal  Forbes,  have 
enabled  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  show  that  if  this 
supposed  passage  through  a  warmer  region 
took  place  from  1250  to  5000  years  ago,  the 
temperature  of  that  region  must  have  been 
from  25""  to  SO""  Fahr.  above  the  present 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface.  If 
it  took  place  20,000  years  ago,  the  excess 
must  have  been  100^  F.,  being  doubled 
when  the  period  allowed  is  quadrupled. 
History  proves  the  first  to  be  untenable,  and 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  geologists  will  admit 
the  second.  The  hotter  we  assume  this  re- 
gion of  space  to  have  been,  the  longer  ago 
must  the  passage  through  it  have  been ;  and 
the  longer  must  the  temperature  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  have  oeen  consistent  with 
organic  life.  But,  when  wo  thus  come  to 
enormous  periods,  the  actual  cause  of  the 
earth's  heating  is  comparatively  of  little 
oonsequenee,  so  that  this  hypothesis  becomes 
undistinguishable  in  results  from  the  third 
below. 
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Next  we  have  the  supposition  that  the 
earth's  internal  heat  is  due  to  chemical  ao* 
tion,  in  itself  very  improhable,  except  pos- 
sibly in  certain  small  detached  regions  of 
volcanic  activity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  make  any  farther*  remark  on  this  than 
the  very  obvious  one  that,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  such  is  really  the  cause,  it  is 
fatal  to  the  Uniformitarian  theory,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  steady  loss  above  men- 
tioned, the  earth  must  now  contain  far  less 
potential  energy  of  chemical  affinity  than  it 
did  age!«  ago.  Obvious  as  this  may  appear 
to  the  Natural  Philosopher,  it  would  seem 
that  some  geologists,  with  Lyell  at  their 
heart,  actually  imagine  that  a  species  of  uni- 
fdrmitarianism  maybe  maintained  in  the  in- 
terior by  thermo-electric  processes ;  the  heat 
produced  by  chemical  combination  being 
supposed  to  produce  theniio  electric  cur- 
rents, and  these  in  turn  being  employed  in 
decomposing  again  the  products  formed, 
thus  giving  a  perpetual  cycle.  As  Sir  W. 
Thomson  remarks,  this  extraordinary  notion 
^^  violates  the  principles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  degree,  as  to  believe  that  a  clock  con- 
structed with  a  self-winding  movement  may 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  ingenious  inven- 
tor by  going  for  ever." 

If  we  take  the  far  more  probable  hypothe- 
sis that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  like 
that  of  the  sun^  is  due  mainly  to  the  im- 
pacts of  discrete  masses  falling  together  from 
great  distances  by  mutual  gravitation,  and 
tha  t  now  it  is  merely  a  hot  body  cooling  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  laws;  it  is  obvious  that 
by  making  reasonable  assumptions  (in  the 
present  want  of  definite  experimental  data) 
as    to   the  melting-point  of  ordinary   rock 
ma^se?,  we  may  determine  roughly  a  superior 
liiuit  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
superficial  strata  were  in   a  molten  state. 
This  has  been  done  by  Thomson,  and  he 
finds    that    200,000,000    years  may    have 
elapsed  since  the  crust  consolidated  if  the 
melting  point  of  rook  be  about  10,000*^  F. 
(this  being  an  extremely  high  estimate).    If, 
however,  the  more  reasonable  estimate  of 
7000*^  F.  be  taken,  this  superior  limit  is 
reduced  to  98,000,000    years.      Thomson 
goes  on  to  show  that  when  once  the  surface  is 
consolidated,  if  it  do  not  break  up  and  sink  (it 
contracts,  according  to  Bischoff,  20  per  cent, 
in  solidifying)  in  the  lighttr  fluid  below,  not 
many  years  may  have  passed  before  the  globe 
became  habitable.     In   fact,    after  10,000 
years  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
downwards  would  not  be  more  than  about 
2^  F.  per  foot,  a  quantity  which  would  pro- 
duce little    effeot    except    on    deep  rooted 
plants  j  and  almost  none  as  regards  altera- 


tion of  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface. 
It  is  well  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  these 
speculations,  that  Sir  W.  Thomson  se^ms  to 
prefer  to  assume  that  the  consolidation  took 
place  almost  simultaneously  ihroughout  the 
globe ;  the  inner  strata  tending  to  consoli- 
date at  a  far  higher  temperature  than  those 
near  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
ormous pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
This  follows  as  a  thermodynamic  conse- 
quence from  the  result  of  Bischoff  just 
quoted.  Though  the  melting  point  may  be 
raised  considerably  by  pressure,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  solidification  takes 
place  nearly  simultaneously  at  all  depths ;  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  crust  may  have 
solidified  long  before  the  interior.  What 
would  probably  happen  in  such  a  case  has 
been  graphically  described  by  Thomson  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  probable  that  crust  may  thns  form 
over  wide  extents  of  surface,  and  may  l)e  tem- 
porarily buo)ed  up  by  the  vesicular  character 
it  may  have  r«  tiined  irom  the  ebullitim  of  the 
liquid  in  s  >me  places,  or,  at  all  events,  it  may 
be  hell  up  by  the  viscidity  of  tlie  liquid,  until 
it  has  acquired  some  considerable  thicicness  suf- 
ficient to  allow  gravity  to  manifest  its  tlaim, 
and  sink  the  heavier  solid  below  the  lighter 
liquid.  This  process  must  go  on  until  the  sunk 
portions  of  crust  build  up  from  the  bottom  a 
sufficiently  closeribl>ed  solid  skeleton  or  frame, 
to  iiJlow  fresh  inoriurt^ations  to  remaia  biidging 
across  the  now  small  areas  of  lava  pools  or 

luk6<<. 

*'  In  the  honeycombed  solid  and  liquid  mass 
thus  formed,  there  must  be  a  continual  tendency 
for  the  liquid,  in  consequence  of  its  lessHpecifio 
gravity,  to  work  its  way  up,  whether  by  masses 
of  solid  falling  t'roai  the  roofs  of  ve4cies«»ft9n« 
uehy  and  causing  earthquake  shocks,  or  by  the 
roof  bieaking  quite  through  where  very  thin, 
so  as  to  ciiuse  two  such  hollows  to  unite,  or 
the  liquid  of  any  of  them  to  flow  out  freely 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth ;  or  by 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  solid,  ow  ng  to  the 
tliermodynamic  melting,  which  portions  of  it, 
under  in  reuse  stress,  mu«t  experience,  accord- 
ing to  views  recently  published  by  Professor 
James  Thomson.  The  results  which  must  fol- 
low from  this  tendency  seem  sufficieu'ly  great 
and  various  to  account  for  all  that  we  pee  at 
present,  and  al!  that  we  learn  from  geological 
mvestigation,  of  earthquakes,  of  upheaval?),  and 
subsidences  of  solid,  and  eruptions  of  melted 
rock." 

Second,  The  argument  from  tidal  retarda- 
tion of  the  earih^s  rotation.  We  have  already 
considered  this  part  of  the  subject,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  show  ita  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  geological  time.  The  discovery  of 
this  retardation,  as  something  which  reallv 
exists  and  can  be  measured,  in  contrast  witn 
Kant's  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  vera  cama^ 
is  very  curious.     The  secular  acooleration 
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of  the  mooD^s  mean  motion,  proved  by  cal- 
cnlating  back  to  the  recorded  eclipses  of  the 
3d  and  8th  centuries  b.c.,  was  long  a  serious 
difficulty  to  physical  astronomers,  till  Laplace 
first  suggested  a  possible  cause  in  the  secular 
alteration  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  His  calculations  gave  almost  exactly 
the  observed  result ;  and  the  question  was 
supposed  to  be  settled.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Adams  showed  that  Laplace's  investiga- 
tion was  seriously  defective,  and  that  a  cor- 
rect analysis  reduced  his  result  by  half;  so 
that  half  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion  remained  unaccounted  for. 
Then  the  hint  given  by  Kant  (which  had 
^  been  recently  brought  forward  independent- 
ly by  HelmholtB,  Mayer,  J.  Thomson,  and 
others)  was  remembered,  and  applied  to  re- 
move the  remaining  difficulty.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  earth's  rotation  be  really  becom- 
ing slower,  since  it  is  employed  fundamen- 
tally in  our  measurement  of  time,  all  other 
motions  must  appear  relatively  accelerated. 
With  reference  to  this  argument,  Professor 
Huxley  has  committed  a  singular  blunder, 
in  meeting  his  adversary  with  a  suggestion 
which  is  at  once  and  with  deadly  effect 
turned  against  its  author.  In  fact,  as  Sir 
W,  Thomson  says,  "  Professor  Huxley's 
hypothesis,  ...  if  it  were  valid,  would 
therefore  prove  retardation  by  the  tides  six 
times  as  much  as  that  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  estimate  1"  He  proceeds  to  make 
another  and  still  graver  blunder,  when  he 
asks,  "  If  tidal  retardation  can  be  thus 
checked  and  overthrown  by  other  temporary 
conditions,  what  becomes  of  the  cobfidcnt 
assertion, based  upon  the  assumed  uniformity 
of  tidal  retardation,  that  ten  thousand  million 
years  ago  the  earth  must  have  been  rotating 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  at  present  ?  " 
Thomson  at  once  shows  that  this  really  en- 
titles him  to  shorten  the  period  which  he  had 
before  roughly  assigned  :  and  he  appends  a 
note  which,  from  so  quiet  and  gentle  an  an- 
tagonist, Professor  Huxley  must  look  upon 
as  strangely  sarcastic,  as  to  the  opinion  im- 
plied in  the  above  extract,  that  tidal  retarda- 
tion is  a  temporary  condition.  A  very  small 
amount  of  mathematical  training  would  have 
sufficed  to  preserve  so  able  a  man  from  seri- 
ous mistakes  like  these. 

Third.  The  argument  from  the  Sun't  Seat. 
Here  again  we  must  quote  Thomson,  as  he 
has  put  the  argument  into  an  exceedingly 
compact  and  comprehensive  form : — 

'^But  it  is  not  only  to  the  effect  of  the  tides 
that  we  refer  for  sucli  conclusions.  Go  to  oth- 
er bodies  besides  the  earth  and  moon ;  consider 
the  snn.  We  depend  on  the  sun  very  much  for 
the  exi.-iting  order  of  things.  Life  on  this  earth 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  sun,  that  is 


life  under  the  present  conditions— life  sucb  as 
we  know  and  can  reason  abont.  When  Play- 
fair  spoke  of  the  planetary  bodies  as  being  per- 
petual in  their  motion,  did  it  not  occur  to  him 
to  ask,  What  about  the  sun^s  heat?  Is  the  sun 
a  mirnculous  body  ordered  to  give  out  heat  and 
to  shine  for  ever?  Perhaps  the  Bun  was  so 
created.  He  would  be  a  ra>h  man  who  would 
say  it  was  not — all  things  are  possible  t<»  Crea- 
tive Power.  But  we  know,  also,  that  Creative 
Power  has  created  in  our  minds  a  wish  to  in- 
vestigate and  a  capacity  for  investigating ;  and 
there  is  nothing  too  rash,  tbere  is  nothing 
audacious,  in  questioning  human  assumptions 
regarding  Creative  Power.  Have  we  reaaon 
to  believe  Creative  Power  did  order  the  sun  to 
go  on,  and  shine,  and  give  out  heat  for  evert 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  sun  is  a  perpetual 
miracle  ?  I  use  the  word  miracle  in  the  sense 
of  a  perpetual  violation  of  those  laws  of  action 
between  matter  and  matter  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  invtistigate  here  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  our  laboratories  and  mechanical 
workshops.  The  geologists  who  have  uncom- 
promi^ngly  adopted  Playfair's  maxim  have 
rensoned  as  if  the  sun  were  so  created.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  altogether  thi>ughtlea^ness  that  led 
them  ever  to  put  themselves  in  that  position; 
because  tliese  same  geologists  are  vet  y  strenu- 
ous in  insisting  that  we  must  consider  the  laws 
observable  in  the  present  state  of  tilings  as 
perennial  laws.  I  think  we  may  even  consider 
them  as  having  gone  too  far  in  assuming  that 
we  must  consider  present  laws — a  very  small 
part  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  oUerve— 
as  sufficient  samples  of  the  perennial  laws' regu- 
liiting  the  whole  universe  in  all  time.  But' I 
believe  it  has  been  altogether  an  oversight  by 
which  tliey  have  been  led  to  neglect  so  greatly 
the  fact  of  the  sun*s  heat  and  liglit. 

^^Ttie  mutual  actions  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  been  regarded  as  if  light 
had  been  seen  and  heat  felt  without  any  evo- 
lution of  mechanical  energy  at  all.  Yet  what 
an  amount  of  mechanical  energy  is  emitted 
from  the  sun  every  year  I  If  we  calculate  the 
exact  mechanical  value  of  the  heat  he  emits  in  81 
dayt^,  we  find  it  equivalent  to  the  whole  motioii 
(»f  the  earth  in  her  orbit  round  the  sun.  The 
motion  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  round  the  sun 
has  a  certain  mechanical  value;  a  certain 
quantity  of  steam  power  would  be  required, 
acting  for  a  certain  time,  to  set  a  body  as 
great  as  the  earth  into  motion  with  the  same 
velocity.  The  same  amount  of  steam  power 
employed  for  the  same  time  in  rubbing  two 
stones  together  would  generate  an  enormous 
quantity  of  heat,  as  much  heat  us  the  sun  emits 
in  81  daya  But  suppose  the  earth^s  motion 
were  destroyed,  what  would  become  of  the 
earth  ?  Suppose  it  were  to  be  suddenly,  by  an 
obstacle,  stopped  in  its  motion  round  the  sun  ? 
It  would  suddenly  give  out  81  times  as  much 
Jieat  as  the  sun  gives  out  in  a  day,  and  would 
begin  falling  towards  the  sun,  and  would  ac- 
quire on  the  way  such  a  velocity  that,  in  the 
collision,  a  blaze  of  light  and  heat  would  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  equal 
to  what  the  sun  emits  in  95  years.  That  is, 
indeed,  a  prodigious  amount  of  heat ;  but  just 
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consider  the  result  if  all  the  planetary  bodies 
were  to  fall  into  the  ean.  Take  Japiter  with 
its  enormous  ma&^,  whioh,  if  fulling  into  the 
sun,  woold  in  a  few  moments  cause  an  evola- 
tion  of  32,240  years'  heat.  Take  them  all 
together — sappose  aU  the  planets  were  falling 
into  the  snn^ — the  whole  emission  of  heat  due 
to  all  the  planets  striking  the  ann,  with  the  ve- 
loeides  they  would  acquire  in  idling  from  their 
present  distances,  would  amount  to  something 
under  46,000  years'  heat.  We  do  not  know 
these  figures  very  well.  They  m^y  be  wrong  by 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  but  that  does 
not  influence. much  the  kind  of  inference  we 
draw  from  them.  Now,  what  a  drop  in  the 
ooean  is  the  amount  of  energy  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  and  work  to  be  done  in  them 
before  they  reach  their  haven «f  rest,  the  sun, 
compared  with  what  the  sun  hae  emitted  al- 
ready I  I  suppose  all  geologists  admit  that  the 
sun  has  shone  more  than  46,000  years  ?  Indeed, 
all  consider  it  well  established,  that  the  sun 
has  already,  in  geological  periods,  emitted  ten, 
twenty,  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand — I 
wont  say  a  hundred  tfaonsand — but  perhaps  a 
thousand  times  as  much  heat  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  all  the  planets  falling  together  into 
the  sun.  And  yet  Playfair  and  his  foUpwerd 
have  totally  disregarded  this  prodigious  di.»si- 
pation  of  energy.  He  speaks  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  as  if  it  must  or  could  have  been 
perennial. 

**  Now,  if  the  snn  is  not  created  a  miracu- 
lous body,  to  shine  on  and  give  out  heat  for 
ever,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  body  subject 
to  the  laws  of  matttir  (I  do  not  say  there  may 
not  be  laws  which  we  have  not  discovered)  but, 
at  all  events,  not  violating  any  laws  we  have 
discovered  or  believe  we  have  discoyered.  We 
must  deal  with  the  sun  as  we  should  with  any 
large  ma«8  of  molten  iron,  or  silicon,  or  so- 
.dium.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
mo»t  of  the  iron,  or  the  silicon,  or  the  sodium 
— certainly  there  is  sodium;  as  I  learned  from 
Stokes  btfore  the  end  of  the  year  1851 ;  and 
certainly,  as  Kirchhoff  has  splendidly  proved, 
there  is  iron.  But  we  must  reason  upon  the 
sun  as  if  it  were  some  body  having  properties 
such  as  bodies  we  know  have.  And  this  is 
also  worthy  of  attention: — natnralista  affirm 
that  every  body  the  earth  has  ever  met  in  its 
coarse  through  the  universe,  has,  when  examin* 
ed,  been  proved  to  contain  only  known  ele- 
ments— chemical  substances  such  as  we  know 
and  have  previously  met  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. If  we  could  get  from  the  sun  a  piece  of 
its  substance  co(»led,  we  should  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  stone  or  slag,  or  metal,  or  crystallized 
roek,  or  something  that  would  not  aatooish  us. 
So  we  must  reason  on  the  sun  according  to 
properties  of  matter  known  to  us  here. 

*^  In  1854, 1  advocated  the  hypothesis  that  the 
energy  c«»ntinually  emitted  as  light  (or  radiant 
heat)  might  be  replenished  constantly  by  me- 
teors falling  into  the  sun  from  year  to  year; 
but  very  strong  reasons  have  induced  me  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  theory  then  advocated  by 
me  which  asserted  that  the  energy  radiating  out 
from  year  to  year  is  supplied  from  year  to  year ; 
and  to  adopt  Uelmholfz's  theory,  that  the  sun's 
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heat  was  generated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
work  of  mutual  gravity  between  masses  falling 
together  to  form  his  body.    The  strongest  rea- 
son which  compelled  me  to  give  up  the  former 
hypothesis  wa^,  that  the  amount  of  bodies  circu- 
lating r(»und  the  sun  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  surface,  which  would  be  required  to  give  even 
two  or  three  thousand  years  of  heat,  must  be  so 
great,  that  a  comet  shooting  in  to  near  the 
sun's  surtace  and  coming  away  again,  would 
inevitably  sliow  signs  of  resistance  to  a  degree 
that  no  comet  has  shown.     In  fact,  we  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  not  cir- 
culating round  the  sim,  at  present,  enough  of 
meteors  to  constitute  a  few  thousand  years  of 
future  sun-heat.     If,  then,  we  are  oblifsed  to 
give  up  every  source  of  supply  from  without— 
and  I  say  it  advisedly,  because  tliere  is  no  sub- 
marine wire,  no  *  underground  railway,'  lead- 
ing into  the  sun — we  see  all  round  the  sun,  and 
we  know  that  there  is  no  other  access    of 
ener^ry  into  the  snn  than  meteoi*s, — ^If,  then,  we 
have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
continual  supply  of  energy  to  the  sun,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  losing  energy. 
Now,  let  us  take  any  reasonable  view  we  can. 
Suppose  it  is  a  great  burning  mass,  a  great 
ma>s  of  material  not  yet  combined,  but  ready 
to  combine,  a  great  mass  of  gun-cotton,  a  great 
mass  of  gunpowder,  or  nitro-glycerine,  or  some 
otfier  body  having  in  small  compass  the  poten- 
tial elements  of  a  Ttist  development  of  energy. 
We  niay  ima^^ne  that  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
he  (eie)  is  continually  burning  from  the  com- 
bustion of  elements  within  himself;  or  we  may 
imagine  the  sun  to  be  merely  a  heated  body 
cooling;  but  imagine  it  as  we  please,  we  can- 
not estimate  more  on  any  probable  hypothesis, 
than  a  ffew  million  years  of  heat.    When  I  say 
a  few  millions,  I  must  say  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  consider  one  hnndred  milllouB  as  being 
a  few,  and  I  cannot  b^&  decided  reason  against 
admitting  that  'the  snn  may  have  had  in  it  one 
hundred  million  years  of  heat,  according  to  its 
present  rate  of  emission,  in  the  shape  of  energy. 
An  anicle,  by  myself,  published  in  Maamillan's 
Magazine^  for  Inarch  1862,  on  the  age  of  the 
sun's  heat,  explains  results  of  investigation  into 
various  questions  as  to  possibilities  regarding 
the  amount  oi  the  heat  that  the  sun  could  have, 
dealing  with  it  aa  you  would  with  a  stone,  or  a 
piece  of   matter,   only  taking  into    account 
the  sun's  dimensions,  which  showed  it  to  be 
possible    that    the  sun  may  have    already 
illuminated  the  earth   for  as  many  as    one 
hundred  million  years,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  rendered  it  ahnost  certain  that  he  had  not 
illuminated  the  earth  for  five  hundred  milliona 
of  years.    The  estimates  here  are  necessarily 
very  vague,  but  yet^  vague  as  they  are,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  possible,  upon  any  reason- 
able estimate,  founded  on  known  properties  of 
matter,  to  say  that  we  can  believe  the  sun  has 
really  illuminated  the  earth  for  five  hundred 
million  years." 

Professor  Huxley  endeavours  to  answer 
this  by  attempting  to  show  that  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  fifteen  years  ago, "  entertained  a  to- 
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tally  different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  sun's 
heat)  and  believed  that  the  energy  radiated 
from  year  to  year  was  supplied  from  year  to 
year,  a  doctrine  which  would  have  suited 
Button  perfectly."  Thomson  shows  that 
this  assertion  is  incorrect,  and  that  his  view 
of  the  entire  possible  meteoric  supply  of 
solar  heat,  from  masses  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  is  the  earth,  when  properly  stated, 
would  give,  at  the  utmost,  material  for 
800,000  years  only,  at  the  present  rate  of 
dissipation.  He  carefully  guarded  himself, 
in  his  original  paper,  froni  any  such  charge 
as  that  brought  by  Huxley,  for  he  expressly 
showed  that  a  uieteor  supply,  such  as  would 
annually  make  up  for  the  sun's  loss,  if  com- 
ing from  space  external  to  the  earth's  orbit, 
woald  involve  such  an  augmentation  of  the 
sun's  mass  as  would  within  the  last  2000 
years  have  dislocated  the  seasons  by  a  month 
and  a  half: — the  observed  dislocation  in 
2600  years  being  but  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  And  he  pointed  out  that  the  true 
test  of  how  much  of  the  sun's  loss  can  bo 
supplied  by  meteors  at  present  circulating 
in  orbits  less  than  that  of  the  earth  is  best 
to  be  determined  by  the  perturbations  of 
Mercury.  These  have  been  examined  with 
great  care  by  Leverrier ;  and  the  result  is 
unfavourable  to  theiexistence  of  any  supply 
worth  taking  into  consideration  in  the  study 
of  the  question  before  us,  indicating,  as  it 
^oes,  an  amount  of  potential  energy  equiva- 
lent only  to  a  few  hundred  years  of  solar 
heat.  Hence,  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
Helmholts,  Thomson,  and  others,  that  if  the 
sun's  mass  had  been  made  up  in  the  most 
effective  manner  of  those  chemical  substan- 
ces known  to  us,  which  would  give  the  great- 
est possible  result,  the  beat  of  combination 
of  these  could  not  have  supplied  so  much  as 
5000  years'  loss,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
radiation ;  the  only  theory  of  solar  heat  left 
us  is  that  developed  by  Helmholts,  which 
regards  the  sun  as  a  hot  body  cooling ;  the 
heat  having  been  produced  during  the  fall- 
ing toother  of  its  parts.  The  specific  heat 
of  such  a  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  subject  in  the  interior, 
must  be,  aooording  to  Thomson's  latest  esti- 
mate, from  10  to  10,000  times  as  great  as 
tha^  of  an  equal  mass  of  water  under  ordi- 
nary pressure.  These  limits  are  purposely 
left  very  wide ;  and  they  show  that  the  sun 
loses  by  its  radiation  1^  F.  in  temperature 
in  a  period  longer  than  four  years,  out  less 
than  4000  years.  Thomson  ends  his  reply 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  very 
sensible  remark :  ^*  A  British  jury  could  not, 
I  think,  be  easily  persuaded  to  disregard  my 
present  estimate  by  being  told  that  I  have 
learned  something  in  fifteen  years.'' 


Now  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  three  independent  lines  of  ar- 
gument just  explained,  that  it  is  no  answer 
to  show  that  each  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
somewhat  vague  in  the  results  which  it  yields. 
The  argument  from  the  three  is  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hnxley  seems  to  think,  only  as  strong 
as  the  weakest  of  the  three ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reasoning  is  strictly  cumulative,  and 
Thomson's  position  cannot  be  successfully 
attacked  except  by  a  complete  upsetting  of 
at  least  two  of  his  lines  of  argument,  com- 
bined with  a  great  enfeebling  of  the  third. 
In  truth,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
question  as  a  whole,  giving  its  full  weight 
to  each  of  the  separate  details,  we  find  that 
we  may,  with  considerable  probability,  say 
that  Natural  Philosophy  already  points  to  a 
period  of  some  ten  or  Ji/iem  millions  of  years 
as  all  that  can  be  allowed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  geologist  and  paladontologist ;  and 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  with  bolter  ex- 
perimental data,  this  period  may  be  still 
farther  reduced.  In  fact,  even  Professor 
Huxley's  enlightened  concession  that  a  limit 
of  100,000,000,  200,000,000  or  800,000,000 
years  requires  no  complete  revolution  in 
geological  speculation  (though  it  is  matter 
of  notoriety  that  to  Lyell  and  Darwin,  and 
to  the  great  mass  of  British  popular  geolo- 
gists, such  periods  would  be  of  little  use)  : 
— even  this  concession  will  soon  not  satisfy 
the  Natural  Philosophers;  who,  but  with 
the  important  difference  of  having  right  on 
their  side,  will  soon  follow  up  their  advan- 
tage in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  behaviour  of  the  great  Yankee  nation 
in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  For, 
elaborate  and  suggestive  as  have  been  all  of 
Thomson ^s  articles,  this  great  question  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more  than  opened; 
and  its  future  progress  rests  quite  a^  much 
with  the  physical  experimenter  as  with  the 
mathematician. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  we 
borrowed  from  Milton  an  account  of  the  con- 
comitants of  the  preparations  for  a  Urrifio 
combat:  there  we  had  to  stop,  a-^  farther 
quotation  might  have  been  personal ;  we  have 
seen  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  can  now  sum 
it  up  in  the  words  of  Horace,  which  we  take 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  triumph  of  Seient^ 
Truth  over  all  assailants,  however  numerous 
and  pojverful : — 

**8ed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validtifl  Mimas, 
aut  quid  minaci  Porphjrion  stntn, 
quid  RhcBtas,  evulsisque  truuois 
EnceladuB  jaculator  audax, 
contra  sonantem  Palladis  tsgida 
possent  rnentes  ? " 

In  conclusion,  as  the  assailants  named  by 
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Horace  are  unfortunately  all  of  the  gigantic 
order,  we  must  supplement  the  passage  by 
again  recurring  to  our  Thersites  who  writes 
anonymous  nonsense  for  the  Pall  Mall  Oa- 
tette^  and  who  bitterly  attacks,  without  un- 
derstanding them,  the  conclusions  of  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  That  a  man  should  be  more  ignorant 
of  Cervantes'  great  novel  than  is  the  merest 
schoolboy,  implies  no  blame  !  no  more  does 
it  imply  blame  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  consider  this  question  as  one  of  '*  J/a- 
ihenuUies  versus  Geologyy'*  instead  of  Rm- 
soning  versus  Unreason  ;  that  he  should  fancy 
that  any  disciple  of  Hutton  and  Lyell  could 
be  content  with  one  or  two  millions  of  years : 
nor  even  that  he  should  imagine  that  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  arguments  concerning  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent,  in  the  earth's  angular  ve- 
locity have  something  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ence of  life :— all  this  is  his  o.wn  misfortune; 
but  why  should  he  increase  it  by  pablishing 
bis  ignorance  to  the  few  readers  of  the  PaU 
Mall  €h%etts  who  are  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween true  science  and  venomous  but  absurd 
attempts  at  smartness  ?  Such  a  writer  does 
real  harm,  by  preventing  the  popular  exten- 
sion of  true  scientific  knowledge :  and  too 
often,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  speci- 
men, tries  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  lofty  merit 
which  he  it  utterly  unable  to  appreciate. 
No  true  scientific  man  oould  have  written 
as  he  has  done  about  Sir  W.  Thomson,  cer- 
tainly not  in  such  a  tone,  without  append- 
ing at  least  his  initials.  And  a  genuine  lit- 
tSrcUeur  would  never  have  made  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself ;  but  would,  in  the  shrewd 
words  of  Professor  Huxley,  have  endeav- 
oured "  to  gain  his  cause,  mainly  by  force  of 
mother-wit  and  common-sense,  aided  by  train* 
iug  in  other  intellectual  exercises." 


Art.  V. — 1.  MMerg^s  Comedier  %  eet  Bind. 

Udgivne   ved    J.    Levin.      KjObenbavn, 

1861. 
2.  HMerg^B  Peder  Pawn,     Udg.  ved  A.  E. 

BoYK.     Kjdb.     1844. 
8.  HMergU  Ni$la  KUnCs  tmderjordiske  Eeise, 

Overs,  af  Dorph.     KjObenhavn,  1841. 
4.  Hundreds  og  tyvs  af  Holherg^s  EpisUer, 

Ud^.  ved   F.  Fabrioius.      KjObenhavn, 

1858. 
6.  Molberg*s    Baniiemarlc^s    Rigss   Htstorie, 

Deelt  udi  3  tomer.     Udg.  af  J.  Lbvin. 

Kjdbenhavn,  1840. 
6.  JSblhergiana,     Smaashrifter  af  og  om  Z. 

Holherg.     Udg.  af  A.  E.  Bote.     Kjttben- 

bavn,  1832-35. 


7.  Bidrag  tU  en  Skildring  af  Eollerg.      Af 
Prof.  M,  Hammbeioh.  Kjdbenhavn,  1858. 

AvoNO  the  authors  who  appear  at  compltra* 
tively  rare  intervals  in  history,  as  the  crea- 
tors of  literary  epochs,  may  fairly  be  reck- 
oned Ludvig  Holberg.  The  name, ''  father 
of  modern  Danish  literature,''  which  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  hitu,  is  a  plain  indica- 
tion of  the  light  in  which  his  life  and  labours 
have  been  viewed  by  the  vast  majority  of  his 
countrymen;  and  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  cheerfully  allow  that  the  appel- 
lation is  well  deserved.  Before  his  time,  in- 
deed. Denmark,  in  common  with  the  two 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  could  vaunt 
her  ancient  literary  treasures,  among  the  no- 
blest of  their  kind  which  the  world  has  ever 
known, — the  Sagas,  and  the  songs  that  still 
charm  posterity,  that  have  so  often  anew 
inspired  the  popular  heart,  and  reawakened 
the  slumbering  poetic  impulse  in  times  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  torpor.  But  long 
ere  the  birth  of  Holberg,  or  at  least  ere  the 
period  of  his  first  literary  activity,  the  Dan- 
ish people,  like  their  brethren  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  had  learned  to  lose,  all 
too  readily,  the  recollection  of  **  that  large 
utterance  of  the  early  gods:''  and  the 
trumpet  voices  of  the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas, 
which,  wild  and  half-savage  though  they  were, 
yet  rang  accordant  with  the  true  tones  of 
Nature's  poetry,  were  buried  in  profound, 
if  temporary,  oblivion.  The  second  of  the 
three  great  periods  into  which  we  may  divide 
the  history  of  Danish  literature — the  '*  La- 
tin," that  succeeded  the  previous  **  Icelan- 
dic,"— was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  aiid,  dur- 
ing its  protracted  course,  with  the  exception 
of  some  weak  reverberations  of  the  earlier 
ballad  minstrelsy,  it  could  boast  of  little  to 
attract  attention  or  deserve  respect.  The 
east  wind  of  intellectual  barrenness  was 
blighting  all  in  Denmark.  Men,  when  they 
did  write,  wrote  in  Latin — hence  the  name 
assigned  already  to  the  period, — and,  as  a 
general  rule,  their  lucubrations  were  of  the 
driest,  dreariest  kind  imaginable.  In  that 
special  branch  of  literature  which  has  main- 
ly conferred  immortality  on  Holberg — the 
department  of  the  Comic  Drama, — a  begin- 
niug  doubtless  had  been  made ;  but  what 
miserable  abortions  were  the  attempts  of  the 
first  Danish  Dramatist,  Christen  Hansen,  the 
Odensee  schoolmaster,  and  his  successors, 
Ranch  and  Hegelund  I  Rudeness,  vapidity, 
vulgarity,  such  were  the  literary  characteris- 
tics of  the  time.  Persons  of  rank  repudi- 
ated their  native  language,  and  read  exclu- 
sively French  and  German ;  the  literati, 
such  as  they  were*  perused  Latin,  and  wrote 
Latin  solely ; — ^bere,  as  Holberg  himself  ex- 
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claims,  ''  is  almost  the  only  laDd  on  earth 
where  people  are  found  willing  to  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  that  they  should  he  ignorant 
of  their  fathers'  tongue."  The  literary  pa- 
bulum of  the  middle  classes,  who  gradually 
advanced  in  power  and  position  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  regal  autocracy  in  1660, 
consisted  simply  of  meagre  sermons,  and  yet 
more  meagre  chronicles,  or  old  ballads  that 
were  only  a  weak  reflection  of  the  sweet  and 
noble  songs  of  a  preceding  age ;  songs  which, 
from  their  very  sweetness  and  nobleness, 
failed  to  And  admission  into  the  hearts  of 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  their  original 
composers.  Such  was  the  state  of  literary 
affairs  in  Denmark  when  Holberg  com* 
menoed  his  career.  The  times  needed  a  re- 
former, and '  in  him  the  reformer  came — 
came  with  a  power  and  energy  that  were 
equal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
throughout  a  long  life  of  severe  and  unre- 
mitting toil.  The  result  was  the  intellec- 
tual emancipation  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
laying,  fast  and  firm,  the  basis  on  which,  in 
due  course,  was  erected  the  entire  substan- 
tial edifice  of  modem  Danish  literature. 
Some  slight  account  of  Holberg's  life  and 
works  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  different  national  branches  of  later 
European  literature,  and  who,  although  well 
aware  of  Holberg's  renown  as  a  comic  dra- 
matist, second  alone  to  Plautus  and  Moli^re, 
may  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  imm^ise  services 
which  he  rendered,  in  many  most  important 
ways,  not  merely  to  the  literature  of  his  na- 
tive country,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  north 
of  Europe. 

Ludvig  Holberg  was  bom  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  on  the  Sd  December,  1684.  His 
father,  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  risen  fi*om 
the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, had  seen  foreign  service,  and  at  home 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Swedes, 
Specially  at  the  relief  of  Trondhjem  in  1 658. 
Ludvig,  the  youngest  of  twelve  children, 
was  as  yet  an  infant  when  his  father  died. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  occurred  a  disas- 
trous fire,  which  in  a  single  night  reduced  his 
surviving  parent  to  poverty.  She  died  when 
her  son  was  ten  years  old,  and  the  house- 
hold was  broken  up.  At  this  age  he  was, 
being  an  officer's  son,  enrolled  as  corporal  in 
a  regiment ;  but  his  desire  for  study  was  so 
great  that  his  uncle  by  Ms  mother's  side,  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  lad,  took  him  to  live 
in  his  own  house,  and  sent  him  to  Uie  gram- 
mar-school of  Bergen.  When  eighteen 
years  old,  Ludvig  went  to  prosecute  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
summer  of  1702.  Lacking,  however,  ade- 
quate means  of  support  in  the  Danish  capi- 


tal, he  soon  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor 
and  assii^tant  to  a  ulergyman  in  Norway, 
where,  as  he  says,  he  spent  a  whole  year  io 
^*  flogging  children  and  converting  rustics/' 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  suffered  severely 
from  various  kinds  of  illness,  both  bodily 
and  mental.  He  then  returned  to  Copenha- 
gen to  pass  his  *^  second  examination ;"  there- 
after studied  theology,  along  with  the  mod- 
em languages,  and  next  spring  (1704) 
underwent  his  theological  examination  witii 
much  success.  Necessity  ere  long  obliged 
him  to  accept  once  more  die  post  of  tutor; 
this  time  in  a  family  at  Bergen.  But  in  the 
house  of  hts  new  employer  he  stumbled  upon 
a  book  of  travels,  which  to  such  an  extent 
aroused  within  him  the  longing  to  visit  for- 
eign countries,  that,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
advice  of  every  one,  he  gave  up  his  situa- 
tion, sold  the  little  he  possessed,  and  set  sail 
by  the  first  ship  that  happened  to  leave  the 
harbour.  He  never  again  beheld  the  place 
of  his  nativity. 

Holland  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  goal 
of  hb  travels.  He  had  a  capital  of  sixty 
Danish  rix-dollars,  and  hoped  to  further  him 
self  as  a  teacher  of  languages;  but  he  speed- 
ily discovered  that  in  Amsterdam  **  the  most 
learned  professors  were  not  respected  ao 
much  as  was  a  common  sea*captain.^'  On  ac- 
count of  his  slim  figure  and  his  girlish  coun. 
tenance,  he  became  the  object,  sometimes  of 
admiration,  sometimes  of  impertinent  ques- 
tions, as  for  example,  "  Hoor  gij  wel,  man- 
netje  I  qtumdo  de$$nMi  stadia  tua  f  " — ques- 
tions which,  in  similar  fashion,  he  was  not 
slow  to  answer.  An  obstinate  fever  helped 
to  exhaust  his  purse,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing home.  On  arriving  in  Norway  be  took 
up  his  residenee  at  Christiansand,  where  he 
soon  acquired  reputation  as  a  language  mas- 
ter, especially  as  a  teacher  of  French.  At 
first,  notwithstandiiui;,  he  nearly  gave  mortal 
offence  to  many  of  the  citizens  by  his  love  of 
paradox,  and,  in  particular,  by  his  zeal  in  de- 
fending a  newly  published  work,  which  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  by  no  fewer  than  sixty 
arguments,  that  women  were  not  human  be- 
ines ;  yet  he  abjured  ere  long  this  most  un- 
gallant  heresy,  and  continued  during  his 
subsequent  career  of  authorship  to  maintain 
wi^  much  ardour  the  social  equality  of  the 
female  sex«  His  musical  talents  also  con- 
tributed to  his  popularity ;  and  for  his  lin- 
guistic acquirements  he  became,  at  least  in 
Christiansand,  ^'  as  renowned  as  King  Mith- 
ridates,  who  spoke  twenty-two  tongues.^  But 
Holberg^s  restless  spirit  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  ;  and  in  1706  he  undertook  a 
voyage  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  two 
years  at  Oxford.     There  he  spent  his  time 
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Btudying  in  the  libraries,  partly  Church  his- 
tory, partly  modem  history,  and  the  law  of 
nations;  he  held  fiamiliar  intercourse  with  the 
students,  and  became  in  many  ways  ac- 
quainted  with  the  various  aspects  of  English 
life.  At  first  he  and  a  fellow-countryman, 
who  had  been  his  travelling  companion,  were 
forced  to  live  so  parsimoniously  that  for  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  year  they  only  every 
fourth  day  tasted  animal  food — a  mode  of 
diet  which  was  quite  congenial  to  Holberg's 
constitution,  but  which  brought  his  comrade 
to  the  verge  of  despair,  so  that  Ludvig  had 
to  console  him  with  the  words  of  the  sage 
Bion,  ^  It  is  unreasonable  to  tear  the  hair 
for  sorrow,  as  if  sorrow  could  be  cured  by 
baldnesa"  Ere  long  he  managed  to  support 
himself  as  teacher  of  foreign  languages  and 
flute-playing;  in  musical  society  his  pre- 
sence was  indispensable.  He  pursued  his 
own  quiet  path,  during  a  lengthened  period, 
bearing  the  name  of  ^^  Myn  Heer,"  which 
title  some  persons  had  heard  given  to  him  by 
his  barber,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  Ger- 
man, and  wished  to  show  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  language.  As  there  was  no  evil  in- 
tention in  such  a  misnomer,  Holberg  never 
heeded  to  correct  it,  and  his  real  name  would 
scarcely  have  been  discovered  if  be  had  not 
by  accident  met  an  English  student  called 
Holber,  with  whom  he  forthwith  formed  ac- 
quaintance as  a  namesake,  and  perhaps  a 
relative,  through  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
had  sailed  to  England  along  with  Canute  the 
Great.  By  the  Oxford  students  Holberg 
was  greatly  liked.  Wh^  he  was  preparing 
to  depart,  one  of  them  came  to  him  as  a  dep- 
uty from  Magdalen  College,  and  ofifered  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey;  but  with  grateful 
thanks  he  declined  their  friendly  proffer. 
From  London  he  sailed  in  a  Swedish  ship 
to  Elsinore,  and  thence  walked  on  foot  to 
Copenhagen,  arriving  there  in  the  summer 
of  1708. 

Here  he  thought  of  commencing  as  public 
lecturer,  and  actually  began  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  what  he  had  witnessed  in  foreign 
countries.  Hearers  he  had  in  plenty,  but 
when  the  time  for  paying  their  instructor 
came,  they  suddenly,  to  his  mortification, 
vanished;  his  only  recompense  was  a  low 
bow  when  he  chanced  to  meet  any  of  them 
on  the  street  Most  opportunely,  however, 
at  this  crisis,  he  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  appointment  of  travelling-tutor  to  a 
young  man  about  to  visit  Germany — ^a  coun- 
try which  in  general  seems  to  have  had  less 
attraction  for  Holberg  than  some  other  lands. 
On  his  return  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive free  residence  in  Borch's  Collegium  for 
five  years,  and,  in  addition,  a  smaU  salary 
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therewith  connected.  Now,  at  last,  he  had 
more  leisure  for  his  studies.  The  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him,  of  taking  part  in 
academical  exercises,  he  discharged  by  com- 
posing Latin  deelamationes^  all  relating  to  sub- 
jects with  which  he  was  practically  acquaint- 
ed: scientific  travels  in  foreign  regions, 
history,  music,  and  languages.  He  lived, 
both  from  choice  and  necessity,  in  a  very 
frugal  manner,  and  made  frequent  pedestrian 
excursions  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but 
otherwise  dwelt  entirely  among  his  books. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  published  his 
first  work,  for  which  he  had  gathered  mate- 
rials in  Oxford,  Introduction  to  the  Hktory 
of  the  Ewropean  Kingdom 8  (171 1\,  and  after- 
wards a  statistical  appendix  to  the  same.  A 
treatise,  on  the  Aohiewmmta  of  Christian  the 
Fourth  and  Frederick  the  Thirds  composed, 
like  the  former,  *<  for  the  use  of  the  Crown 
Prince,''  and  sent  in  manuscript  to  King 
Frederick  the  Fourth,  procured  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  author  as  *^  Professor  Extraordi- 
narius  "  in  1714,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  learn- 
ed pedants  of  the  day,  who  refused  to  rank 
him  with  the  rightful  Aeademici  Shortly 
before  he  had  been  assigned  a  stipend  of  one 
hundred  rix-doUars  for  four  years,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  meagre  income  he  under- 
took, in  the  spring  of  1714,  his  fourth  and 
longest  foreign  journey.  Having  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  he  walked  all  the  way  to 
Paris ;  and,  although  so  long  a  teacher  of 
languages,  he  had  such  difficulty  in  making, 
himself  understood,  that  he  sometimes  heard 
the  people  say,  H  parle  Frangaie  comnie  un 
eheval  Allemand,  By  degrees  he  formed 
acquaintances  as  well  with  various  Parisians 
as  with  some  of  his  countrymen  who  resided 
in  the  capital  He  was  an  assiduous  frequent- 
er of  the  libraries^  and  saw  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  city.  Sometimes  he  attended 
the  public  tribunals  to  hear  the  pleadings. of 
the  advocates,  sometimes  he  was  present  at 
public  dbcussions  on  the  advantages  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  about  this  latter  point 
he  had  also  many  private  disputations.  After 
residing  a  year  and  a  half  in  Parb  he  hap- 
pened to  be  informed  by  a  French  student 
that  one  could  travel  to  Borne  for  twenty 
rix-dollars,  and  Holberg  was  not  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  such  a  journey.  He 
started  forthwith  for  the  Eternal  City,  pro- 
vided with  a  passport,  in  which  he  was  de- 
scribed as  Mikkel  Kdg  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and  that  was  the  name  he  bore  during  his 
Italian  expedition.  Arrived  at  Genoa,  he 
was  assailed  by  a  dangerous  fever,  and  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  dying.  In  his  helpless 
state,  and  under  the  roof  of  an  extortionate 
landlord,  who,  every  time  that  *'  Signer  Rec- 
ce ''  was  prostrated  by  illness,  reckoned  tanto 
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per  lanotte  e ianto  per  %l  giomOy — apprehensive 
of  monkish  visitation,  longing  for  spiritual 
comfort  and  physical  support,  he  would  in 
all  prohabilitj  have  succumbed  to  his  disease, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  a  complete  stranger,  whom,  however, 
he  subsequently  found  out  to  be  a  country- 
man of  his  own.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1715,  shortly  after  the  decease  of  Loui^  the 
Fourteenth ;  and  Holberg  tells  us  that  he 
used  to  draw  patience  uom  the  thought, 
"What  is  thy  life  compared  with  that -of 
such  a  man  ?  "  Sailing  from  Genoa,  be  and 
his  fellow-passengers,  a  whole  company  of 
monks  and  females,  were  nearly  captured  by 
pirates.  Amid  the  universal  cries  of  terror, 
he  stood  on  deck,  worn  out  by  illness,  with 
his  sword  by  his  side,  and,  like  the  rest, 
invoked  St.  Antony,  when,  most  fortunately, 
the  pirate  vessel  left  them,  and  attacked 
another  ship.  After  this  happy  escape  he 
reached  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  sight  of  St. 
Peter's  made  him  forget  all  his  past  troubles 
and  dangers.  In  Rome  he  lived  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  people,  cooked  his  own 
food,  and  sat  by  the  hearth,  "  with  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  ladle  in  the  other."  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  zealously  in  the  public 
libraries,  and  also  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  After 
spending  the  winter  in  Rome,  he  made  his 
way  on  foot  back  to  Paris,  **  with  fever,"  as 
he  tells  us,  '^  the  whole  way,  for  his  fellow- 
traveller."  It  was  only  when  he  reached 
Amsterdam,  that  he  felt  completely  restored 
to  health,  not,  strangely  enough,  by  medi- 
cine, but  by  playing  on  the  violin  all  night 
in  the  company  of  some  kindred  spirits. 
Fully  reinvigorated  in  mind  and  body,  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen  in  the  summer  of  1716. 
There  he  lived  a  year  and  a  half  in  compara- 
tive poverty,  until  the  Chair  of  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  became  vacant,  and,  although 
far  from  being  a  friend  of  metaphysical  stud- 
ies, he  agreed  to  accept  it.  A  second  vacancy 
shortly  occurring,  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  Rhetoric,  and  also  made  a 
member  of  the  Consistory  (Assessor),  by 
which  his  income  was  materially  improved. 
And  now,  with  so  fortunate  a  change  in  his 
outward  prospects,  there  came  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  his  literary  activity,  a  change 
which  resulted  in  the  production  of  that 
series  of  works  which  have  mainly  rendered 
him  illustrious.  At  this  period  he  was  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Since 
his  boyhood  he  had  never  written  verses, 
and  '^  could  not  hear  the  finest  piece  of 
poetry  read  to  him  without  a  weary  yawn." 
But  after  the  lapse  of  long  years  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  hand  once  more  at  poeti- 
cal composition  of  the  didactic  kind,  to  in- 


culcate good  morals,  and  refine  the  language 
as  well  as  the  manners  of  his  countrymen. 
The  determination  bore  fruit  in  the  inimita- 
ble mock-heroic  poem,  Peder  Paarij  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  at  greater  length  refer. 
Peder  Poors  YfM  published  in  1719,  and  soon 
gained  such  popularity  that  it  passed  through 
a  number  of  editions,  and  was  also  largely 
circulated  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany,  where 
people  learned  Danish  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  enabled  to  read  the  work.  But  the 
singular  success  of  Peder  Paars  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  Uolberg's  subsequent 
literary  triumphs.  His  genius  had  now  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  its  true  power,  and 
hasted  to  achieve  fresh  victories.  A  troop 
of  French  actors,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  performing  at  the  Palace,  aroused  a 
general  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theatre  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  opened  in 
1722,  with  the  representation  of  Moli^re's 
ItAvarey  translated  into  Danish ;  but,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  original  Danish  plays 
as  well  as  French  translations,  the  promoters 
of  the  theatre  had  naturally  recourse  to  the 
author  of  Peder  Paars^  and  he  with  small 
reluctance  agreed  to  meet  their  wishes.  Hol- 
berg used  the  same  form  of  comedy  which 
had  been  employed  before  him  by  Plautus 
and  Moli^re,  but,  more  than  they,  he  kept 
his  own  time  and  his  own  land  in  view,  inas- 
much as  his  chief  object  was  ^^  to  depict  the 
national  faults  and  follies  which  had  not  been 
castigated  in  other  comedies ;"  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  was  so  rich  and  varied,  his 
lively  fancy  so  inexhaustible,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  he  penned  in  swift  succession  no 
fewer  than  between  twenty  and  thirty  comic 
dramas,  replete  with  vivid  typical  delinea- 
tions of  the  most  dissimilar  human  characters, 
who,  through  some  ridiculous  habit,  or  the 
favourite  follies  either  of  certain  individuals 
or  certain  social  conditions,  only  all  too 
easily  became  the  butt  of  the  author's  telling 
satire.  Already,  in  1722,  The  State  Tinker 
was  performed  to  such  a  large  audience  that 
many  were  compelled  to  stand  in  the  passages. 
The  same  year  there  followed  The  Fidde- 
mmdedy  Jean  de  France^  Jeppe  paa  BJerget^  and 
Oert  Westphaler :  in  1723  appeared  Tite 
Eleventh  ef  June  and  The  Lymg-in  Chamber ; 
in  1724  there  were  represented  as  many  as 
eight  new  pieces,  among  them  The  Christmas 
Party — which  could  scarcely  be  played  to 
the  close  for  the  laughter  of  the  spectators, 
and  at  last  of  the  actors  themselves, — Jaeoib 
Von  Tyho,  Ulysses  of  Ithacia — a  merciless 
parody  on  the  productions  of  the  Qerman 
stage,— J/^/amj90 — a  tragi-comedy,  which  evo- 
ked at  once  tears  and  smiles, — and  Henrieh 
and  PemUle^  where  the  chief  figures  are  two 
servants,  a  valet  and  lady's-maid,  who  have 
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played  subordinate  parts  in  several  of  the 
preceding  dramas.  After  a  short  iDterval, 
caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  theatre, 
five  additional  pieces  were  performed,  among 
which  we  may  specially  mention  The  Man 
without  a  Moment^ g  Lewure;  contemporary 
with  these  there  were  also  three,  which  were 
not  in  the  first  instance  represented,  but  of- 
which  at  least  two  are  among  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  author's  genius, — we  mean 
Don  Ramdo  and  JSnumm  Montanm^  the 
latter  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  genuine 
comedy.  Thus  the  period  of  Holberg's  dra- 
matic  fruitfulness  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  brief  time  immediately  before  and  imme* 
diately  after  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

This  unbroken    intellectual    exertion, — 
rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  literature, 
— began  at  last  to  tell  on  Holberg's  physical 
frame;    and,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  strength,  he  once  more  went  abroad,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1725-26  in  Paris.     Re- 
invigorated  by  his  residence  in  the  French 
metropolis,  and  his  intercourse  there  with 
theologians,  antiquarians  and  other  men  of 
learning,  he  devoted  himself,  after  his  return 
to  Copenhagen,  with  fresh  zeal  and  assiduity 
to   the    pursuit  of    his  favourite    studies. 
These  studies  had  been  broken  for  a  time 
by  his  brief  but  marvellously  successful  ex- 
cursion into  the  territory  of  the  comic  Muse, 
and  he  now  resumed  them  with  character- 
istic ardour.     Another  circumstance  may 
possibly  have  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  stand  aloof  daring  the  future  from 
the  field  of  dramatic  auUiorship.     In  1727 
the  theatre  was  closed  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  popular  support ;  next  year  the  great 
fire  of  Copenhagen  occurred,  and  after  1730, 
wl^en  King  Christian  the  Sixth  ascended  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  a  pietistic  tendency  pre- 
do-minated  in   the   Court  and  among   the 
people,  and  the  stage  was  naturally  discour- 
aged as  savouring  altogether  oi  the  world. 
O  n  Holberg's  last  return  from  foreign  trav- 
els he  had  been  appcnnted  to  the  Chair  of 
History  and  Geographv,  his  two  favourite 
branches  of  study ;  and  these  were  the  sub- 
jects which  he  now  handled  in  a  series  of 
weighty  and  substantial  works.     In  Danish 
histjrical  literature  there  are  few  treatises 
more  valuable  than  his  Dmrnetnark^B  Rige$ 
Mietorie  (History  of  the  Realm  of  Denmark), 
published  originally  in  three  quarto  volumes. 
There  followed  from  his  unwearied  pen  a 
Church  HUtory  to  the  Time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion^ a  Sktory  of  the  Jews  in  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, and,  under  the  title  of  Take  of  Heroes 
and  ITeroineSf  a  collection  of  comparative 
biographies  in  the  style  of  Plutarch.    These 
scientific  works,  as  well  as  his  poetical  com- 
positions, made  Holberg's  name  renowned 


far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country. 
In  Germany,  for  example*  they  were  dissem- 
inated in  the  form  of  translations,  and  the 
very  sustenance  of  the  theatres  there  for 
many  years  was  just  the  comedies  of  Hol- 
berg.  Meanwhile  he  continued,  in  yet  other 
directions,  his  course  of  authorship.  Di- 
verging into  the  regions  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, he  published  a  work  entitled  Moral 
Thoughts^  or  commentaries  on  some  of  the 
Latin  epigrams — about  a  thousand  in  num* 
her, — into  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
compressed  his  favourite  principles  and 
ideas.  Translations  of  the  book  ere  long 
appeared  in  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany.  To  this  period  also  belongs  one 
of  Holberg's  most  memorable  productions, 
Niels  KlinCe  Subterranean  Journey^ — a  work 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  which  we 
shall  describe  more  fully  afterwards.  Won- 
derfully replete  with  the  true  Holbergian 
humour,  it  soon  gained  vast  popularity,  and 
NicolaiKlimU  Iter  Subterraneum  was  speedily 
translated  into  most  modern  languages  (even 
into  Russian  and  Hungarian),  and  was 
edited,  studied^  and  criticised  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 

As  Holberg  was  never  married,  and  lived 
with  great  economy,  he  had  by  degrees 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he 
intended  to  devote,  after  his  death,  to  some 
public  object.  He  had  bought  an  estate  in 
the  charming  district  of  Soro,  where  he 
generally  spent  the  summer,  returning  in 
winter  to  the  capital.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  he  was  elevated  by  King  Frederick 
the  Fifth  to  the  rank  of  Baron, — an  exalta- 
tation  which  he  himself  says  ^^  was  less  par- 
adoxical than  that  of  various  German  lite- 
rati, inasmuch  as  their  baronies  lay  in  the 
moon,  while  hie,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
existed  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  lay  in  the 
proviboe  of  Zealand."  In  his  new  position 
he  lived  as  frugally  as  when  he  was  a  simple 
Professor,  and  continued  with  unrelaxing 
zeal  to  prosecute  his  studies.  His  chief 
work  after  this  period  was  his  JEpietlee^  a 
collection,  in  the  form  of  letters,  of  brief 
essays  on  a  multitude  of  themes, — historical, 
political,  metaphysical,  moral,  philosophical, 
and  humorous.  Above  five  hundred  of 
these  Epistles  were  published,  in  five  volumes, 
the  last  volume  appearing  after  the  author's 
death.  That  event  was  now  not  far  distant. 
Having  prepared  for  it  by  devising  his  prop- 
erty— a  noble  bequest — to  the  new  Academy 
of  Sord,  he  calmly  anticipated  the  hour  of 
departure.  After  bis  return  from  the  coun- 
try in  the  summer  of  1753  his  bodily  powers 
began  rapidly  to  decay,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  end- was  fast  approaching. 
During  his  last  illness  he  exhibited  signs  of 
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devotion,  but  declined  to  converse  on  any 
religions  topic,  as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  whole  mental  tone  and 
tendency.  He  expired  in  his  seventieth 
year,  on  the  28th  Jannary  1754,  and  was 
bnried  at  Sord,  beside  Uie  grave  of  Arch- 
bishop  Absalon.* 

What  largely  contribntes  to  increase  onr 
astonishment  at  Holberg's  marvelloas  lite- 
rary fertility,  is  the  fact,  to  which  he  himself 
so  often  alludes,  that  he  was  borne  down  by 
almost  continual  bodily  suffering, — that,  like 
Schiller,  he  scarcely  ever  passed  a  day  with- 
out enduring  pain.     Doubtless  this  bodily 
suffering  was  alleviated  by  the  simple  and 
frugal  mode  of  life  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  boyhood.  He  imagined, 
and  rightly,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
ailments  demanded  the  observance  of  strict 
rules,  both  with  reference  to  exercise  and 
diet.     It  was  for  such  a  reason  that  he  made 
long  pedestrian  excursions,  and  only  partook 
of  the  plainest   kinds  of  food.     His  sole 
luxury,  he  tells  us,  was  coffee ;  and  wine  he 
abhorred  "  worse  than  poison."     For  a  time, 
he  even  went  so  far  that,  following  Comaro's 
advice,  he  partook  of  his  meals  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  fixed  weight  and  measure; 
but  this  "  mathematical  precision  "  began  to 
tell  injuriously  on  his  system,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  give  it  up  ere  long.     Yet,  al- 
though  thus  strenuously  endeavouring  to 
curb,  if  not   to   cure   the  maladies  under 
which  he  laboured,  ho  was  hardly  ever  free 
from  suffering  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  his  life.     Excruciating  headaches  formed 
one  of  the  chief  diseases  that  afflicted  him, 
so  much  so,  that  for  two  entire  years  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  everything  in  the  shape 
of   heavy  literary    labour.     And,    besides 
other  severe  bodily  ailments,  Holberg  was 
liable  to  mental  trouble  in  one  of  its  worst 
forms, — we   refer    to   deeply-rooted    hypo- 
chondria.    Strange  that  he  who  had   con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  innocent  mirth  of 
his  fellow-men,  should  himself  have  been  the 
victim  of  this  distressing  malady ;  nay  more, 
should  have    penned    some    of    his    most 
laughter-provoking  words    while    specially 
under  its  baleful  influence.     It  may.  be  in- 
teresting, however,  to  mention  that  in  Hol- 
berg's features  and  expression,  as  transmit- 
ted   to    posterity   in    his  portrait  by  the 
eontemporaneous  Danish  artist  Roslin,  there 
is  scarcely  the  slightest  trace  of  either  bodily 
or  mental  anguish.     Altogether  it  is  a  stri- 
ding picture.     From  beneath  the  ponderous 


*  For  much  contained  in  the  above  summary  of 
the  life  of  Holberg  we  are  indebted  to  the  admira- 
bly comprehensive  sketch  by  Professor  M.  Hamme- 
rich,  in  his  Baruha  og  Nor%ka  Ldsestycken. 


Louis  Quatorze  peruke  there  looks  out  a 
calm,  contemplative,  high-browed  counte- 
nance, as  of  one  possessing  world-wide  expe- 
rience, and  breathing  a  serener  air  than  that 
of  the  region  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals ; 
marked  not  by  unrest,  but  rest, — the  rest,  as 
has  been  graphically  said  with  regard  to 
Groethe,  of  a  giant  after  his  completed  toils. 
We  have  frequently  compared  it  with  the 
likeness  of  his  great  dramatic  brother  Mo- 
li^re,  a  face  in  many  ways  diametrically  the 
reverse  of  Holberg's.  The  one  is  of  tiie 
northern,  the  other  of  the  southern  type; 
and  the  features  have  assuredly  not  the 
shadow  of  a  resemblance.  Yet  we  hardly 
deem  it  a  mere  fancy  of  our  own  when  we 
affirm  that  in  the  lines  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  in  both  portraits,  there  may  be  dis- 
covered a  certain  similarity,  suggestive  of 
that  keen  sense  of  the  humorous  which  alike 
distinguished  the  two,  and  shadowing  forth 
the  bond  of  brotheriiood,  which,  by  common 
consent,  is  believed  to  exist  between  them. 

Although  the  works  of  Holberg  are  so 
numerous,  and  embrace  such  a  great  variety 
of  different  subjects, — forming,  in  fact,  of 
themselves  an  entire  literature, — there  is  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  defining  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  his  genius.  These,  it  appears  tons, 
are  three  in  number — breadth  and  clearness 
of  observation,  calmness  of  reflection,  and 
vivid  perception  of  the  humorous.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that;  after  all,  such  a  combi- 
nation has  frequently  existed  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  without  resulting  in  any  transcen- 
dent intellectual  ability,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  is  strictly  styled  genius ;  but  the  reader 
must  remember  that  in  Holberg  the  three 
qualities  were,  so  to  speak,  potentized — ^that 
in  him  they  attained,  or  at  least  approximated 
to,  the  maximum  of  their  vigour,  and  that, 
moreover,  in  him  also  they  were  harmoni- 
ously blended  in  a  way  by  no  means  usual. 
One  of  Holberg's  inborn  gifts  was  a  broad 
and  clear  capacity  of  intellectual  vision, 
which  enabled  him  to  take  in  at  a  glanoe 
objects  the  most  dissimilar,  to  discern  their 
true  significance  without  at  the  same  time 
confounding  them  together,  and  to  assign  to 
each  its  real  name  and  nature,  its  proper 
place  in  the  world  and  in  life.  And  this 
innate  power  had  been  cultivated  and  inten- 
sified by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  existence 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  his  youth  he 
had  to  encounter  difficulty  and  hardi^ip,  and 
was  brought  into  contact  with  many  soenes 
and  persons  of  different,  often  quite  opposite, 
kind  and  character;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
could  accomplish  it,  he  visited  foreign  lands, 
made  pedestrian  excursions  through  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  spent  his  times  of 
rest  in  the  capitals  of  the  most  civilised  na- 
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tions,  the  centres  of  learning  and  culture, 
\iphere,  however,  he  expressly  tells  us,  '^  he 
siadied  jet  more  the  people  than  the  lihra- 
ries."  It  was  just  this  eircumstanoe  that  at 
home  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  stiff  aca- 
demic colleagues ;  they  complained  that  he 
"  listened  to  women's  gossip  more  frequently 
tiian  hecame  a  grave  philosopher/'  and  *'  de- 
rived greater  pleasure  from  the  rude  talk  of 
a  peasant  than  from  the  most  polished  oon- 
verse  of  the  learned."  He  himself  says  that 
he  regularly  frequented  houses  of  puhlic  en- 
tertainment, yet  left  them  without  wetting 
his. lips,  and  that  he  was  daily  among  play- 
ers, yet  never  touched  dice  or  cards.  It  was 
not  Holberg's  object  to  enjoy  life,  but  to 
observe  it.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  with 
him  a  ruling  passion,  and  he  retained  it  to 
the  last.  Hence  t^e  singularly  acute  re- 
marks,— the  name  of  which  is  legion, — in  so 
HMiny  of  his  writings,  on  all  possible  variety 
of  subjects,  which  he  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated alike  broadly  and  dearly,  and  almost 
at  a  first  glance  to  have  intuitively  compre- 
hended. But,  conjoined  with  this,  there  was 
the  faculty  of  calm  and  equable  reflection. 
Holberg,  although  not  wholly  devoid  of 
prejudice,  still  shows  little  of  it>  in  his 
'  works.  He  knew  how  to  separate — ^yet  by 
no  means  always,  and  hence  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  his  writings — the  accidental  ffom 
the  essential,  the  ephemeral  from  the  eter- 
nal. His  large  and  tolerant  nature  raised 
fiim  above  the  paltry  pursuits  and  objects, 
the  fantastic  whims  and  caprices,  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  and  thus  he  remained 
unaffected  by  them,  except  in  so  &r  as — 
whi<sh,  indeed,  was  very  often  — he  dis- 
charged against  them  the  keen  shafts  of  his 
remorseless  wit  and  irony.  The  immense 
amount  of  knowledge  he  had  acquired  by 
observation  his  power  of  reflection  enabled 
him  easily  and  perfectly  to  digest ;  and  the 
width  and  clearness  of  his  views,  which  tol- 
erated eyerything  but  cant  and  folly,  har- 
monizing with  the  refleetive  element,  set  the 
broad  impress  of  their  conjunct  seal  on  well- 
nigh  all  bis  works.  Lastly,  there  falls  to  be 
mentioned  Holberg^s  vivid  perception  of  the 
humorous,  and  the  power  he  possessed  to 
give  it  such  opulent  outward  Hfe  and  shape. 
The  deeper  student,  of  course,  cannot  &il 
immediately  to  peroeive  the  eombination,  in 
Holberg's  nature,  of  the  two  elements  to 
which  we  have  just  referred ;  but  even  the 
most  superficial  readers  find  the  humour  that 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished  him,  pervad* 
ing  every  page  of  some  of  his  more  celebrated 
productions,  as,  for  example,  the  Comedies, 
NUU  Klim^  and  Peder  Poors,  What  we 
might  say  with  regard  to  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Holberg's  genius  may  perhaps  better 


find  its  place  in  our  succeeding  observations 
on  the  works  just  named,  more  especially 
the  Oomedies.  We  reserve  it,  therefore, 
until  then.  A  chief  object  which  Holberg 
contemplated  in  all  his  writings  was  the  di? 
fusion  of  culture  through  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  His  earnest  desire  was,  as  Hei- 
berg  truly  affirms,  to  create  a  self-subsistent 
Danish  literature,  or  to  make  available  for 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen  what  had  before 
been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  learned, 
and  to  develop,  that  he  might  effect  this,  the 
capabilities  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  views 
and  ideas  which  had  been  previously  com- 
municated through  the  medium  of  the  Latin 
language.  "  Nationality  "  is  therefore  the 
word  which,  perhaps,  best  expresses  one 
great  principle  that  influenced  him,  and  the 
one  great  goal  of  his  entire  career  of  author- 
ship. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
also  claimed  to  be  an  instructor  in  ethics, — 
to  impart  to  the  Danish  people  a  purer  and 
sounder  system  of  morals  than  that  which 
was  unfortunately  prevalent  in  his  own  day. 
We  may  almost  affirm  that  he  looked  upon  this 
as  his  supreme,  peculiar  work.  He  never 
viewed  himself  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  moralist ; 
and,  in  his  laudable  zeal  to  fulfil  the  mission 
of  the  latter,  he  not  unfrequently  became  so 
one-sided  as  to  see  in  morals  the  sole  thing 
worth  striving  after, — a  one-sided ness  which 
derogated  from  the  beauty  and  value  of  some 
of  his  literary  productions.  Every  work  he 
penned, — Peder  PaarSy  the  Satires^  MetO' 
morpkoses,  the  Comedies^  the  Moral  Thoitghts^ 
the  various  historical  treatises,  the  Epistles^ 
— he  contemplated  more  or  less  as  ethic  les- 
sons embodied  in  diverse  forms;  and  his 
intention  was,  just  by  the  very  difference  of 
these  forms,  to  render  the  imparted  instruc- 
tion agreeable  as  well  as  profitable,  that  it 
might  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  men.  Universal  moral  and  literary  edu- 
cation, in  short,  was  the  twofold  object  of 
his  endeavours.  And  unquestionably  there 
was  infinite  need  of  such  a  double  education 
at  that  time  in  Denmark.  Morality  had 
sadly  degenerated;  it  was  divorced  from  re- 
ligion in  the  practical  life  of  the  people,  and 
exerted  little  influence  on  tbeir  conduct. 
Literature,  again,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, was  at  an  equally  low  ebb;  all  the 
learned  were  soulless  pedants,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were  destitute 
of  intellectual  culture.  It  was  Holberg's 
work  to  shame  the  pedants  into  silence,  and 
awaken  to  fresh  life  the  love  of  art  ana  let- 
ters among  the  bulk  of  his  benighted  coun- 
trymen. In  both  respects  he  proved  the 
agent  of  a  successful  and  salutary  revival. 
Still,  with  regard  to  Holberg^s  moral  teach- 
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ing,  we  most  guard  against  a  possible  tdis- 
couceptioD  on  the  part  of  our  readers.  The 
morality  which  Holberg  inculcated  was 
chiefly  of  a  minor  kind, — invaluable  in  its 
own  way,  yet  not  necessarily  springing  from 
the  deep  roots  of  religious  thought  and  re- 
ligious life.  Dishonour  has,  indeed,  been 
cast  upon  his  name  by  insinuations  that  he 
was  little  better  than  a  concealed  sceptic,  a 
confirmed  rejecter  of  revelation.  His  large- 
hearted  tolerance, — a  virtue  rare  in  those 
days,  —  may  have  lent  colour  to  such  a 
^  charge.  The  sworn  foe  of  bigotry  and  bar- 
ren orthodoxy,  he  incurred  by  his  outspoken 
statements  continual  suspicion.  Wo  can 
easily  fancy  the  hostility  that  would  be 
evoked  in  many  quarters  by  the  author  of 
an  epigram  like  this,  addressed  Ad  Fdbium^ 
hareiificem  maxime  strenuum : — 

"  Qaaens  prsecipue,  qnam  damno  religionem, 
QuHs  sectas  dignas  judico  suppiiciis. 
Me  niininm  posois:  de  re  non  jiidioo  tanta; 
Solos  damnontea  damno,  aliosque  fieo.'^ 

But  while  we  certainly  cannot  claim  for 
Holberg  the  possession  of  aught  resembling 
fervent  faith,  we  see  no  basis  for  the  accusa- 
tion of  utter  indifference  and  unbelief  which 
has  been  so  often  brought  atttLtaet  him.  In  his 
writings  he  speaks  of  religious  matters  with 
the  utmost  caution;  and  vainly  will  the 
reader  search  them  to  find  a  single  word  that 
could  be  construed  into  ridicule  of  holy 
things.  It  is  true  that  he  attaches  much 
more  importance  to  practice  than  to  theory ; 
in  his  Church  Misiory  he  specially  singles  out 
the  first  three  centuries,  when  doctrine  and 
external  service  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
when  to  the  doctrine  the  life  responded,  so 
**  that  this  shows  us  the  way  to  true  Christi- 
anity, which  consists  in  humility,  love,  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  walking  in  the  Re- 
deemer's footsteps."  It  is  always  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  that  in  his  other  works  he  moral- 
izes on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  his  earlier  years,  he  frankly  confesses,  he 
had  cherished  scruples  about  revelation; 
but  he  adds  that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  deliverance  from  them  in  the  end. 
While  entertaining  ideas  the  reverse  of 
strict  about  Church  creeds  and  catechisms, 
he  still  can  speak  of  himself  as  follows : — '*  I 
willingly  subscribe  all  the  fundamental  ar- 
tides  of  faith  embraced  in  our  Confession, 
although  I  would  rather  curtail  them  than 
increase  their  number.  For  I  hold  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  consist  alone 
in  theory  and  speculation,  and  which  can 
without  danger  be  either  affirmed  or  denied, 
inasmuch  as  they  should  rather  exercise  the 
minds  of  metaphysicians  thaq  theologians." 
It  is  very  truly  remarked  by  Hammerich, 


that  the  excessive  tolerance  of  Holbere  "  did 
not  proceed  from  indifference  to  reiigionB 
truth."  Perhaps  it  might  seem  paradoxical 
if  we  numbered  him  among  Danish  theolo- 
gical authors.  But  every  one  who  knows 
his  writings  will  feel  the  force  of  his  own 
testimony  when  he  asserts  that  he  "  always 
with  great  concern  has  investigated  the  mat- 
ter  of  his  own  salvation."  *'  If  we  have  gone 
astray,"  he  affirms  in  another  passage,  "  ii 
has  cost  me  more  to  do  so  than  it  has  cost 
many  others  to  believe  aright."  Our  object 
in  thus  drawing  attention  to  Holberg's  reH" 
gious  views  is  to  disprove  the  charge  of  scep- 
ticism which  has  not  unfrequently  been  ad- 
duced against  him.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  the  morals  which  he  made  it  the  great 
business  of  his  life  to  inculcate  were  in  so 
far  defective  that  they  were  based  on  no 
profound  religious  principle,  and  therefore 
lacked  the  element  of  power  which  invaria. 
bly  exists  where  faith  is  the  fountain-source, 
and  morality  the  stream  that  flows  from  ii. 
But  the  moral  instructions  communicated 
by  Holberg  to  his  countrymen  were  never- 
theless of  much  value  and  importance.  They 
were  rife  with  sound,  solid,  practical  saga- 
city, and  greatly  helped  to  elevate  and  civilise 
the  mass  of  the  Danish  people. 

There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  we 
wish  to  touch,  before  prooeding  to  review  the 
leading  works  of  Holberg.  Their  author 
was  not  merely,  the  *'  father  of  modern  Dan- 
ish literature;"  he  was  also,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  "  father  "  of  the  modern  Danish 
language.  It  was  ho  who  moulded  that  lan- 
guage into  the  shape  which  it  has  essentially 
retained  until  the  present  day ;  he  rescued  it 
from  the  influence  of  pedants, — who  were 
men  of  learning  and  nothing  more, — pedants 
who  chiefly  wrote  in  Latin,  and  when  they 
did  attempt  a  work  in  the  mother  tongue, 
deformed  it  by  bastard  Latinisms,  and 
modes  of  expression  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  language.  To  civilize  the  people  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  native  lit- 
erature, but  to  create  a  native  literature  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  for  it  a 
worthy  medium  of  communication;  and  so 
he  labored  simultaneously  to  supply  the 
lack  of  both.  His  intense  desire,  as  he  tells 
his  readers,  was  **  to  refine  not  merely  the 
people  but  their  speech,"'*'  and  the  good 
taste  of  which  his  own  writings  were  such 
excellent  models  exerted  an  influence  that 
proved  powerful  and  enduring.  He  de- 
lighted to  discover  in  ancient  law-books, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  peasants,  good  old 
Danish  words  and  phrases  that  had  lapsed 

•  •*  For  Folk  ei  ene,  men  for  Sproget  et  polere." 
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from  common  ose,  yet  at  tbe  same  time*he 
did  not  depart  in  bis  writings  from  the  plain 
and   simple  conversational  style,  of  which 
there    was  hardly  a  single    trace  in    the 
learned   lucubrations  of  the   period.      He 
taught  the  Danes,  as  it  is  happily  expressed 
in  the  lines  of  Christian  Wilster,  that  they 
were  born  to   speak  in  the  tongue  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  the  *'  noble  mead  "  that 
alone  rightly  refreshes  the  heart  must  be 
brewed  at  home  and  not  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try.*    It  may   be  objected  that   Holberg 
himself  borrowed  many  French  words,  and 
used  them  frequently  in  his  works,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  true.     But  we  should  remember 
that  in  the  first  place  his  object  was  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Germanizing  innovations  which 
were  threatening  altogether  to  break  up  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  language,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  in  want  of  a  word  or  term 
which  the  latter  at  its  present  stage  of  pro- 
gress could  not  supply,  he  preferred  rather 
to  draw  on  French  than  on  German  to  rem- 
edy the  lack ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  French  words  which  abound  in  his  pro- 
ductions are  so  unmistakably  foreign,  that 
thex  could   not  perplex    the   reader,   but 
rather  tended  to  advance  the  development 
of  the  Danish  tongue.     Holberg's  style  is  in 
general  characterized  by  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  by  an  accompanying  easy  flo^, 
^  which  features  have  ever  since  his  time  been 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  genuine  Danish 
form  of  speech,  both  conversational  and  lit- 
erary.    Heiberg,  the  great  Danish  critic  of 
Denmark,   unhesitatingly  asserts  that    the 
entire   Danish  prose  has  been  created  by 
Holbergy  and  that  its  style  in  its  now  exist- 
ing shape  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Hol- 
bergian.    All  who  know  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject will  cordially  indorse  this  statement. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Hol- 
berg's  three  principal  works, — Peder  Paarsy 
NieU  Klim,  and  the  Comedies ;  and,  as  it  b 
mainly  through  the  latter  that  he  has  ac- 
quired his  European  renown,  we  will  devote 
the  larger  portion  of  our  space  to  their  con- 
sideration. The  earlier  work,  Peder  Poors, 
appeared  at  intervals,— the  first  of  its  cantos 
having  been  published  in  1719,  and  the  re- 
maining cantos  of  the  poem  afterwards.  It 
is  a  satirical  production  in  the  style  of  But- 
ler's Hudibras  and  Boileau's  Zutrm,  but  in 
some  respects  surpassing  both  of  them  in 
wit  and  humour.  The  bero,  a  shopkeeper 
at  Callundborg,  while  proceeding  to  visit  his 
betrothed  at  Aars,  is  wrecked  on  the  island 


*  **  Han  laerte  de  Danske,  at  Dansken  er  fodt 
At  tale  med  Faedrenes  Tunge, 
Thi  hjeramebrygt  var  jo  den  herlige  Mjod, 
Som  Btyrkede  fijerte  og  Lunge.'' 


of  Anholt;  by  the  assistance  of  Venus,  how- 
ever,  he  manages  to  save  the  vessel  and  the 
crew ;  thereafter  he  wages  war  with  the  isl- 
anders, and,  when  peace  has  been  concluded, 
Nille,  the  bailiff 's  daughter,  like  a  second 
Dido,  becomes  enamoured  of  the  illustrious 
stranger, — upon  which  he  sails  privately 
away  to  new  achievements  and  new  daggers. 
This  work,  in  which  Holberff  by  degrees 
passes  over  from  a  parody  on  the  bombastic 
heroic  diction  of  contemporaneous  poets  to 
ironical  delineations  of  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  his  countrymen,  was  received  by  differ- 
ent persons  very  differently.  Some  were 
pleased  with  it,  others  were  offended  by  its 
tone  and  spirit ;  some  found  in  it  personal 
allusions,  others  viewed  it  as  the  jest  of  an 
idle  brain,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fessor. The  proprietor  of  Anholt  actually 
preferred  a  legal  complaint  against  the  wri- 
ter for  the  improper  and  insulting  way  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  the  island's  inhabi- 
tants; nay  more,  for  the  language  he  had 
used  concerning  constituted  authorities,  the 
Uoiversity  aud  academical  studies,  bishops, 
clergymen,  even  religion  itself;  and^for  such 
reasons,  he  demanded  that  the  author  should 
be  punished,  and  his  book  burned  by  the 
public  executioner.  The  matt(#  assumed  a 
serious  aspect ;  it  came  before  the  Council  of 
State.  But  Frederick  the  Fourth,  who  had 
read  and  been  greatly  amused  by  Peder 
Poors,  quashed  further  proceedings  in  the 
case,  and  the  complaint  was  rejected,  inas- 
much as  the  book  **  consisted  of  pure  jesting 
fiction,  which,"  it  is  added  nevertheless, 
**  might  rather  have  been  unwritten  than 
written."  Through  Peder  Poors  there  runs 
a  vein  of  the  keenest  irony,  and  certain  pas- 
sages in  it — as,  for  example,  where  Holberg 
satirizes  the  unworthy  lives  of  the  judges  and 
clergy  of  his  day,  the  superstition  of  the  pop- 
ulace and  the  pedantry  of  the  learned — are 
replete  with  the  most  caustic  ridicule.  Abid- 
ing though  varying  interest  is  kept  alive  in 
the  reader's  mind  to  the  close,  by  the  mas- 
terly caricature  of  the  Homeric  and  Y irgilian 
heroes  and  their  exploits,  by  the  ingenious 
plan  and  management  of  the  whole  poem,  by 
the  admirably  drawn  characters  that  figure 
in  it,  the  ludicrous  positions  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  the  comic  power  which  suits 
their  words  so  thoroughly  to  their  actions. 
The  earnest  irony  of  the  author  remains  un- 
disturbed from  the  first  Ibe  to  the  last. 
'^  With  all  possible  seriousness  of  aspect,"  it 
has  been  truly  said,  **he  accompanies  his 
hero  along  his  not  peculiarly  heroic  path, 
employs  the  traditional  mythological  machi- 
nery to  raise  or  depress  his  fortunes,  is  un- 
wearied in  laudation  of  his  virtues,  careful 
to  expound  the  difficulties  that  environed 
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him,  to  defend  his  procedure,  and  to  beautify 
achievements  which  in  themselves  are  far 
from  being  glorious.  The  continued  and 
manifold  contrast  between  the  objects  and 
their  treatment  is  tJberefore  the  more  piquant, 
in  that  it  seems  always  self-originated,  and 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  author."* 
The  very  form  of  verse,  it  may  be  added, 
which  Holberg  employs — the  pompous  Alex- 
andrine— enhances  the  reader's  enjoyment, 
by  the  parodio  gravity  with  which  it  rolls 
along. 

Holberg's  profoundest  work  is,  without 
question,  the  Subterranean  Journey  of  Niels 
Klim^  a  strange  half-philosophical,  half-sa- 
tirical romance.  Suggested  by  Swift's  master- 
piece (for  GulHver^s  TVavels  was  published 
in  1726,  while  the  Tier  Svibterrcmeum  did 
not  appear  until  1741),  there  is  yet  sufficient 
originality  in  NieU  Klim  to  entitle  it  to  a  very 
high  position  of  its  own  in  literature.  In  it 
the  sexton  Klim,  of  Bergen,  relates  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  his  life.  When  a  young  man 
he  was  let  down  by  a  rope  into  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  in  order  that  he 
might  investigate  its  character ;  but  the  rope 
untbrtunately  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  subterranean  regions.  First  he 
came  to  a  planet,  whose  inhabitants  were 
trees  with  heads  and  feet,— cypresses,  limes, 
briers,  'etc. ;  and  being,  on  account  of  his 
long  legs  and  power  of  rapid  locomotion, 
appointed  courier  to  the  Court,  he  travelled 
in  many  provinces,  and  learned  to  know  the 
customs  of  the  country.  Afterwards,  he  was 
banished  to  the  land  of  the  apes,  where,  on 
account  of  his  dulness  of  comprehension,  as 
compared  with  the  vivacity  of  the  natives, 
he  was  made  a  sedan-bearer,  but  rose  in  the 
end  to  great  power  and  dignity  by  his  intro- 
duction of  perukes.  In  a  new  land  of  won- 
ders he  became  emperor,  but,  a  revolt  occur- 
ring, Klim  took  to  flight,  made  a  desperate 
plunge  into  an  abyss,  and  found  himself 
again  in  proximity  to  his  native  town,  wh^e 
at  last  an  old  friend  recognised  him,  and 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  sexton,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  represented  by  the  author  to 
have  died  in  1695.  The  work  beinc  a  po- 
litico-moral allegory,  especially  intended  for 
the  educated  classes,  and  referring  to  the 
general  relations  of  European  society  both 
in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  Hol- 
berg wrote  it  in  Latin,  and  had  it  published 
anonymously,  not  in  Copenhagen,  but  in 
Leipzig.  Tlie  first  copies  which  reached  the 
Danish  capital  set  the  whole  city  in  commo- 
tion ;  and  the  clergy  asked  that  they  should 
be  confiscated.     By  and  by  the  storm  was 


*  Thortsen's  HUtorUk    Uddgt  over  den  dantke 
lAUeratur^  p.  49. 


lulled,  and  the  book  acquired  much  popu- 
larity.    NieU  Klim  is  a  fiction  wonderful  for 
its  fancy  and  humour,  in  which  wellnigh  all 
human  relations — spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
— are  reviewed  by  the  writer,  stripped  of  the 
false  veil  which  custom  has  drawn  around 
them,  and  the  most  comprehensive  wisdom 
is  communicated  in  the  most  witty  and  at- 
tractive manner.      It  is  a  satire  on  a  colossal 
scale,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  the  entire  life 
of  cultivated  Europe  to  unsparing  ridicule, 
by  laying  bare  its  most  deeply-rooted  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  political  follies  and  delu- 
sions.    Comparisons  have  often  been  draim 
between  NteU  Klim  and  its  prototype.  Dean 
Swift's  immortal  fiction ;  but  the  two  books 
are,  in  many  respects,  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent character,  and  cannot  be  set  side  by 
side  appropriately.     In  originality  and  power 
Gidliver^s  Travels  surpasses,  without  doubt, 
the  work  ot  Holberg,  but  the  latter  is  a  pro- 
duction of  infinitely  wider  range,  and  its 
humour,  although  coarse  innot  a  few  passages, 
is  generally  more  refined  than  that  of  Ottlliv^, 
The  dissimilar  nature,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  two  works,  is  evident  from  the  f&ct  that 
while,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  many  illu- 
sions of  GttUiver^s   Draveie  to  t^e  Court  and 
politics  of  England,  and  the  secret  history 
of  the  period,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
few  personal  references  in  NieU  Klim  to  the 
mere  State  politics  of  his  native  country, , 
and  the  book  is  therefore  one,  not  of  Danish, 
but  of  European  significance.     It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  several  English  trans- 
lations of  Nieh  Klim  have  appeared, — the 
first  as  early  as  1742,  the  second,  by  Weber, 
in  1812,  and  the  last,  at  least  the  last  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  acquainted,  in  1828. 
The  earliest  of  these  we  have  never  seen, 
but  from  certain  statements  of  Weber  it  is 
presumably  the   same  translation  which  he 
has  reprinted  in  his  Popular  Romanees^  and 
so  is  not  a  new  work,— simply  a  new  edition ; 
while  the  last  follows  the  edition  of  1745 
with  the  apologetic  preface  and  appendix,  and 
gives  an  English  version  of  the  Latin  poetry 
with  which  the  original  is  interspersed. 

That  Holberg  had  a  certain  aptitude  for 
the  tragic  drama  he  was  himself  not  indis- 
posed to  believe,  and  it  was  also  the  opinion 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  latter 
drew  their  conclusion  from  the  grandiloquent 
scenes  in  Melampe^  which  was  a  partial  cari- 
cature of  high-fiown  tragic  utterances,  and 
from  the  MetdmorphoseSf  which  produce  a 
similar  impiession.  We  perceive  here  the 
boundary  line  of  Holberg^s  intellectual  en- 
dowments. He  was  able  to  attain  a  very 
exalted  place  as  a  comic  dramatist, — second, 
we  again  repeat,  alone  to  Plautus  and  Mo- 
li^re, — but  to  win  even  the  lowest  position 
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in  the  realm  of  the  tragic  was  oompletelj 
beyond  hi^  power.  For  this  he  lacked  the 
intensity  of  passion,  the  depth  of  agonising 
wrath  or  sorrow,  the  opulence  of  those  con- 
flicting elements  of  emotion  that  create  a 
temporary  hell  or  a  temporary  heaven  within 
the  breast  of  the  true  tragic  poet.  He  well 
knew  history ;  but  from  its  records  he  could 
not  single  out  and  array  in  rohes  of  splendour 
or  of  terror  the  giant  shapes  with  which  the 
stage  had  heen  peopled  by  great  tragedians, 
and  which  had  thrilled  hosts  of  spectators 
with  admiration  or  with  awe.  Of  Holberg 
it  never  could  ho  said,  as  Goethe  says  of  his 
own  illustrious  compeer,  the  author  of  Wal- 
lenatein  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  that — to  supply  fit 
subjects  for  his  Muse — 

"Ihm  schwollender  Geschichte  Floth  auf  Flu- 
then, 
Verspttlend,  was  getadelt,was  gelobt, 
Der  Erdbelierrscher  wilde  Heeresgluthen, 
Die  in  der  Welt  sioh  grimmig  ausgctobt,^^ — 

and  that  he  had  seized  them  as  they  surged 
upon  his  soul,  and  employed  tiiem  with  the 
creative  genius  of  a  master.  Holberg^s 
strength  lay  in  the  region  of  the  humorous, 
and  he  wisely  abstained  from  any  attempt 
at  the  introduction  of  the  tragic  element  into 
the  great  majority  of  his  dramatic  works. 
It  is  this  very  feature  that  in  reality  prevents 
Holberg  from  rising  to  the  supremest  place 
attainable  by  humorists, — a  throne  beside 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and  Jean  Paul. 
With  all  our  respect  for  his  extraordinary 
talents,  we  must  still  confess  that  the  humour 
which  formed  one  of  his  chief  intellectual 
attributes  was  devoid  of  the  foundation  that 
supports  the  truest,  purest  humour— the  foun* 
dation,  namely,,  of  solemn  earnestness,  of 
intense  impassioned  emotion.  All  humour  of 
the  highest  kind,  such  humour  as  we  find  in 
the  works  of  the  above-named  writers,  rests 
upon  this  solid  basis ;  and  so  the  truly  tragic 
and  the  truly  comic  are  connected  by  the 
closest  bonds,  and  are,  in  fact,  just  two 
phases  of  the  same  completest  order  of  intel- 
lect— the  intellect  gifted  at  once  with  world- 
wide clearness  of  vision  and  world-wide 
power  of  sympathy.  Hence,  although  for 
convenience'  sake  we  use  the  word  "humour" 
to  denote  a  chief  aspect  of  Holberg's  genius, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  aware  that  such  a 
term  does  not  properly  define  the  peculiar 
gift  to  which  we  thus  apply  it.  jErasmue 
MotUanua  and  Jeppe  paa  Bjerget  are  perhaps 
the  only  comedies  of  Holberg  in  which  he 
can  be  said  to  rise  to  the  region  of  the 
strictly  humorous ;  and  with  difnculty,  even 
in  their  case,  do  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
Of  jest  and  irony,  especially  the  latter,  Hol- 
berg is  indeed  a  consummate   mat^ter;  but 


these  things,  although  springing  from  the 
humorous,  are  not  properly  the  humorous  it- 
self. It  is  very  desirable  in  any  estimate  of 
Holbcrg's  writings  to  keep  such  a  point 
steadily  in  view,  as  otherwise  there  may  occur 
a  serious  mii»conception,  both  with  regard  to 
their  general  features  and  their  individual  dis- 
tinctions. After  this  necessary  explanation 
we  turn  now  to  the  Comedies. 

Heiberg  has  entered  into  an  able  and  ela- 
borate analysis'"  of  these  productions,  based 
on  the  system  of  Hegelian  aesthetics  which  he 
BO  sedulously  cultivated,-— an  analysis  which 
contains  much  that  is  alike  subtle  and  in- 
genious. Without  reproducing  here  all  its 
details,  we  may  simply  mention  that  the 
Danish  critic  divides  Holbcrg's  thirty-two 
dramas  into  four  great  classes, — burlesque 
comedies,  comedies  of  character,  comedies  of 
situation  (Lyttapil),  and  ideal  comedies.  We 
believe  this  division  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  one.  The  majority 
of  the  Comedies  appertain  to  the  first  two 
classes ;  and  the  class  of  ideal  comedy  in- 
cludes fewer  than  all  the  rest— a  circum- 
stance naturally  arising  from  the  peculiar 
bent  of  the  author's  mind  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  As  regards  the  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  Holbcrg's  dramas,  it  mav 
be  remarked  that  he  adopted  the  form  which 
comedy,  under  the  influence  of  the  later 
Attic  and  Roman  species  (along  with  the 
Commedia  delV  arte  of  the  Italians),  had  as- 
sumed in  France,  especially  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Molidre.  Not  a  few  ideas, 
nay  even  passages,  were  borrowed  from  these 
foreign  sources  by  the  writer ;  and  the  usual 
typical  characters  that  occur  in  all  the  plays 
were  the  legacy  of  the  Italian  comic  stage. 
Holberg  is  notwithstanding  one  of  the  most 
original  dramatists  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  literature.  While  the  works  of  Moliere 
bear  the  impress  of  that  refinement  which 
prevailed  at  the  period  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, Holberg's  present  to  us  a  series  of 
life-like,  sharply  -  drawn,  strongly  -  marked 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  both  in  town  and  country. 
The  typical  figures — Jeronimus,  Magdalene, 
Leander,  Leonora,  Henrioh,  Pernille, — are 
by  no  means  stereotyped ;  they  are  varied 
in  marked  manner  in  the  different  pieces ; 
and,  as  has  been  truly  said;  they  are  fresh 
witib  the  very  breath  of  national  life  in  Den- 
mark. Other  characters — the  '^  Political 
Tinker,"  the  **  Man  without  a  Moment's 
Leisure,"  "Peer  Degn,"  etc., — are  in  the 
strictest  sense  original.  Drawn  with  great 
psychologic  skill,  they  are  always  true  to 
themselves  in  action  and  in  language.  How- 

*  J.  L.  Heiberg^s  ProadUke  Skrifta'^  voL  iii.  p.  105. 
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ever  much  Holberg  may  love  to  enliven  the 
dialogue  by  the  introduction  of  pungent  wit- 
ticisms, he  never  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  dramatic  consistency  of  his  various 
characters,  but  every  word  that  falls  from 
them  is  in  all  respects  appropriate  to  each 
allotted  part.  The  plot  in  Holberg's  come- 
dies i^,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  hardly  de- 
signed to  possess  independent  interest,  or 
arrest  notice  by  an  artistic  construction,  or 
awaken  wonder  by  the  reciprocal  play  of 
external  motions  and  relations ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author  knits  it  in  such  a 
masterly  fashion  to  his  characters,  that  it 
both  obtains  from  these  characters  its  own 
dramatic  life,  and  places  them  before  the 
mind's  eye  in  clearest,  fullest  light.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  lack  of  irresistibly 
comic  scenes,  caused  by  misunderstandings, 
blunders,  or  surprises, — scenes  peculiarly 
effective  on  the  stage.  Holberg  in  this  de- 
partment possesses  great  inventive  genius, 
and  varies  his  ludicrous  situations  so  fre- 
quently that  one  never  experiences  a  sense 
of  lassitude.  To  Plautus  he  bears  consider- 
able resemblance,  as  well  in  the  plan  of  his 
plays  and  the  portraiture  of  character  as  in 
the  comic  power  of  dialogue.  Holberg  him- 
self asHures  us  that  he  valued  highly  the 
Roman  author;  he  set  him  much  above 
Terence,  and  pays  that  "  his  Amphitryo, 
Auhdaria^  and  Menaehmi^  are  the  greatest 
plays  which  we  have."  With  regard  to 
Moli^re,  Holberg  stands  behind  him  in  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  diction,  in  regulari- 
ty of  plot,  and  perhaps  also  in  delineat  on 
of  (h  iracter ;  but  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
surpass  the  French  writer  in  comic  strength 
and  force.  Holb.rg  seems  to  have  planned 
his  plots  far  more  hastily  than  Moliere, — 
which  often  gives  his  plays,  not  to  their  ad- 
vantage, somewhat  of  an  improvised  appear- 
ance ;  yet,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  some- 
times a  greater  liveliness  imparted  to  his 
dialogues  than  we  find  in  those  of  Moliere. 
In  the  erotic  scenes  Holberg  is  sure  to  fail, 
while  the  similar  scenes  of  Moliere  are 
fraught  with  ease  and  grace.  But  why 
shou.d  we  pursue  the  parallel  ?  We  may 
safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
Frenchman  holds  by  common  consent  su- 
preme place  on  the  Parnassus  df  the  comio 
drama,  the  Dane  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
next  to  and  not  greatly  lower  than,  his  pre- 
decessor's throne  at  the  summit  of  the  sa- 
cred hill. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  by  translated 
extracts,  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  full 
and  satisfactory  idea  of  the  true  character 
of  Holberg's  comedies.  Each  play  should 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  read,  at  a  sin- 
gle perusal,  from  beginning  to  end.      Nor 


will  our  space  permit  us  to  give  at  present 
mere  than  the  analysis  of  a  single  drama. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  course  of  proc-edare 
may  serve  to  communicate  a  livelier  impres- 
sion  of  the  comic  genius  of  Holberg,  than 
if  we  were  to  quote  a  series  of  disjointed 
scenes,  selected  from  many  of  his  different 
plays.  We  therefore  fix  upon  JSnumus  Men- 
tamu^  as  one  of  his  most  striking  works,  and 
proceed  to  offer  some  account  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  translations.  Holberg's 
clear,  forcible,  idiomatic  Danish  prose  loses 
not  a  little  by  its  appearance  in  -an  English 
dress;  but  we  will  faithfully  preserve  all 
the  meaning,  and  strive  after  an  approxima- 
tioH  to  the  spirit,  of  the  vigorous  original. 

In  Erasmus  Mont  amis  ^  the  author  pours  a 
flood  of  ridicule  on  the  pedantry  which  was, 
in  his  day,  so  prevalent. in  Denmark;  and  he 
at  the  same  time  holds  up  to  scorn  the  su- 
perstition and  ignorance  that  existed  among 
the  pea.<«nt  classes.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  things  is  brought  out  in  strong  re- 
lief, and  forms  the  special  burthen  of  the 
whole  drama.  Its  hero  is  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man, who  has  been  sent  by  his  father  to  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  natural  pa- 
ternal hope  that  he  may  advance  himself  in 
the  world  by  his  devotion  to  learned  stud- 
ies. At  the  time  that  the  play  opens  his 
parents  arc  expecting  his  return,  and  his  be- 
trothed, Lisbcd,  the  daughter  of  Jeroniuius, 
is  also  looking  forward  to  it  with  happy  an- 
ticipation. The  first  act  is  of  a  prefatory 
character,  and  Rasmus  Berg,  old  Jcppe 
Berg's  son  (who  hud  changed  his  name  to 
the  Latin  form,  Erasmus  Montanus),  does 
not  make  his  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  becond  act.  But  in  the 
first  act  there  are  some  adnurable  scenes,  es- 
pecially the  fourth  and  fifth,  where  Peer 
Degn,  Peter  the  parish  clerk, — who  is  a  lu- 
dicrous compound  of  crass  ignorance  and 
intolerable  self-conceit,— plays  the  fool  to 
perfection,  unintentionally,  in  the  presence 
of  the  youthful  student's  relations.  The 
second  act  opens  thus  : — 

Montanns  (toith  his  stockings  doten  about  his 
anklen).  I  have  only  been  a  single  d»y  out  of 
Oopenha^en,  and  I  am  wearying  already.  It  I 
had  not  brought  with  me  my  precious  books,  I 
could  not  have  existe  1  in  the  country.  Studia 
secundas  res  ornant^  adversis  solatium  prahent. 
It  se*  ms  a<4  if  I  htcked  something,  since  I  have 
had  no  disputation  for  whole  three  days.  I 
know  not  ir'  there  are  any  learned  persors  in 
the  village  here ;  if  ttiere  are,  I  will  give  them 
enough  of  work,  for  I  cannot  live  without  dis- 
putation. To  my  poor  parents  I  oanni»t  say 
much;  for  they  are  simple  folks,  who  know 
hardly  auglit  but  what  they  learned  in  child- 
hood, and  so  I  have  small  consolation  in  tlieir 
society.    The  clerk  and  the  schoolmaster,  it  is 
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reported,  have  stndfed;  but  I  Icnow  not  to 
what  extent.  I  will  try,  however,  what  they 
onn  do.  My  father  and  mother  were  alarmed 
when  they  sow  me  so  early,  for  they  had  not. 
expected  'hat  I  would  travel  fn»m  Copenhagen 
in  the  n'l^ht-time.  {He  »trike$  a  light,  applies 
it  to  his  pipe,  and  puts  the  pipe's  head  through 
a  hole  which  he  hns  in  his  hat.)  This  I  call 
smoking  ti>l>acoo  Stud&ntihos.  It  is  a  good 
enough  invention  for  one  who  would  write  and 
Bmoke  simultaneously . — {8iis  dawn  to  read,) 

An  amusing  scene  with  his  uncultivated 
brother  Jacob  terminates  in  Montanus  hurl- 
ing the  book  at  his  head  in  a  rage,  where- 
upon the  old  mother  and  father  appear : — 

Jeppe,  Whnt  is  this  noise  ? 

Jaeoh.  liiy  brother  Rasmus  w>8  beating  me. 

Nille,  What  does  that  matter?  lie  has  not 
beaten  thee  without  reason. 

Mont,  No,  mother;  it  is  true.  He  comes 
hither  and  u^es  language  to  me  as  if  I  were  his 
equal. 

Nille,  What  a  devil's  imp  I  dost  thou  not 
know  better  how  to  respect  such  a  learned 
man  ?  dost  thou  not  know  that  he  is  afi  honour 
to  our  whole  house?  My  darling  Herr  Son  I  ♦ 
Do  rot  tike  it  ill  of  him ;  lie  is  only  an  igno- 
rant blockhead. 

Mont.  I  am  sitting  here  and  speculating  on 
weijihty  matters,  when  this  iinpcrtunissimus 
and  ambicv^simus  juvenis  comes  in  and  disturbs 
mo ;  to  have  to  do  with  those  Transcendentali- 
Jms  is  no  child's  play.  I  would  not  for  two 
merks  that  it  had  taken  place. 

Jeppe,  Ah,  be  not  angry,  my  denr  son  I  It 
shnll  never  a;^tin  happen.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Herr  8  'D  has  got  into  a  passi«»ii ;  learned  folk 
bear  not  mmy  interruptions.  I  know  that  Peer 
Olei  k  was  in  such  a  passion  once,  he  could  not 
get  the  hetfer  of  it  for  three  d  lys. 

Mont.  Peer  Clerk, — ^is  he  learned  ? 

Jeppe.  Yei,  truly,  so  long  a.-*  I  <'an  remember 
we  liavehsid  no  clerk  here  in  the  vdlnge  thut 
could  ^ing  so  well  as  he. 

Mont.  He  may  be  very  unlearned  for  all  that. 

Jeppe.  lie  preaches  also  m<mt  heauti fully. 

Mont.  He  may  be  very  unlearned  for  all 
that  likewise. 

Kille.  Ah,  no,  Herr  Son  I  how  can  he  be  un- 
learned, when  he  preaches  well? 

Mont.  True  enough,  little  mother^f  all  unlearn- 
ed folk  prenoh  well ;  for,  as  they  c  lUtiot  out  of 
their  o^'n  heads  write  anything,  they  use  bor- 
rowed sermons  and  learn  by  heart  brave  men's 
homilies,  which  sometimes  they  don't  them- 
selves understand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
learted  man  would  not  employ  such,  but  out  of 
his  own  head  would  write  his  sermon.  Believe 
me,  it  is  a  general  fault  in  the  country  here,  to 
Judge  of  the  learning  of  the  students  far  too 
much  by  their  preaching.  But  let  the  fellows 
dispute  as  I  do ;  that  is  the  touc!:Bt(me  of  learn- 


*  The  fond  parents  generally  give  Montanus  the 
title  of  '*  Uerr,^  in  token  of  their  respect  for  his  ex- 
traordinary leamiog. 

f  There  is  no  single  Englisih  word  equivalent  to 
the  expressdve  "  Morlille"  of  the  Danes. 


ing  I  I  can  dispute  in  good  Latin  on  whatever 
subject  yon  pleiise.  If  any  one  were  to  say 
this  tahle  is  a  ctii.dlestick,  I  would  m-iintain  it, 
and  I  have  done  so  many  a  time.  Hear,  little 
father  t  will  you  believe  that  he  who  drinks 
well  is  ha  py  ? 

Jeppe.  I  believe  rather  that  he  is  miserable, 
for  he  may  drink  away  both  bin  understandiog 
and  his  mo  ley. 

Mont.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  he  is  happy. 
Quicunque  bene  hibit,  bene  dormit.  But  it  is 
true,  y*  u  do  not  umlerstand  Lntin.  I  must  say 
it  in  Danish :  He  who  drinks  well  sleeps  well, 
is  that  not  true? 

Jfppe,  True  enough ;  for  when  I  am  half- 
fuddled  I  sli^ep  li-^e  a  horse. 

Mont.  He  who  sleeps  well  sins  not.  Is  not 
that  true  ? 

Jepjje.  True  enough  ;  we  don't  siu  so  long  as 
we  are  asleep. 

Mont.  He  who  sins  not.is  happy. 

Jeppe.  True  likewise. 

Mont.  Ergo,  he  who  drinks  well  is  happy. 
Little  mother!  I  will  change  you  into  a  stone. 

I^ille.  Non-^ensel  that  would  be  worse  to  do. 

Monf.  Now  you  will  hear  it  done.  A  stone 
cantior  fly. 

Nille.  Well,  that  Is  quite  true,  except  it  be 
thrown  by  somebody. 

Mofit,  You  cannot  fly. 

Nille.  True  also. 

Mont.  Ergo,  little  mother  is  a  stone  (Nille 
weepfi).    Why  does  little  mother  weep  ? 

Nille.  Ah!  I  am  so  afraid  that  I  become  a 
stone;  my  le^s  are  getting  cold  already. 

Monf.  Make  yourself  ea^y,  little  mother,  I 
will  c!iant£e  ytm  into  a  woman  again.  A  stone 
can  n  ither  think  nor  talk. 

Nill^.  It  is  true.  I  know  not  if  it  can  think, 
but.  talk  it  cannot. 

Mont,  Litt!e  mother  can  talk. 

Nille.  Yes  God  be  praised,  and  can  talk  like 
any  p  )or  peasant's  wife. 

Atont.  Good.  Ergo,  little  mother  is  not  a 
stone. 

Nille.  Ah,  that  has  done  it ;  I  have  come  to 
myself  again.  My  faith,  it  requires  strong 
heads  f  r  studying.  I  know  not  how  their 
brains  can  stand  it. 

In  the  second  scene  of  act  third,  Jesper 
the  bailiff,  and  therefore  a  man  of  consider- 
able importance  among  the  simple  country 
folk,  comes  to  visit  Montanus. 

Jesper.  Serviteur,  Monsieur!  Congratula- 
tions on  your  arrival! 

Mont.  Thanks,  Mr.  Bailiff. 

Jesp.  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  now  got 
such  a  learned  man  in  our  village.  It  must  have 
C'»st  much  brain-nicking  before  he  couM  ad- 
vance so  far  in  his  studies.  I  wish  you  also 
luck  of  your  son,  Jeppe  Berg.  Now  you  have 
joy  in  your  1 11  ajre. 

Jeppe.  Yes,  doubtless. 

Jesp.  But  listen,  my  dear  Monsieur  Ras- 
mus, I  want  to  ask  you  about  something. 

Mont.  My  name  is  Montanus. 

Jesp.  (aside  to  Jeppe.)  Montanus  is  Rasmus 
in  Lutln. 
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Jeppe,  Met  be  so. 

Jeifp.  Listen,  inj  dear  Monsienr  Montanas 
Berg !  I  have  heard  that  learned  folk  have  the 
strangest  notions.  Is  it  trae  that  they  main- 
tain in  Copenhagen  that  the  eartli  is  round? 
Here,  in  the  country,  nobody  will  believe  it; 
for  how  can  such  a  thing  be,  seeing  that  the 
earth  seems  evidently  flat? 

Mont,  Tlie  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  earth 
is  so  larpe  that  we  cannot  mark  \U  rotundity. 

Jesp.  Yes,  thnt  is  quite  true :  the  ear t  h  is  big ; 
it  is  almost  half  the  size  of  the  world.  But 
listen,  Mon.'^ieur,  how  many  stars  does  it  take 
to  make  a  moon  ? 

Mont.  A  moon  I  The  moon  is  like  Peblinge 
lake  ccmpared  with  the  whole  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Jesp.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  ha  I  The  learned  folk  are 
never  right  in  their  heads.  I  have  lieard,  my 
faith,  of  some  v^ho  say  that  the  earth  in«iyes, 
and  the  sun  sands  stilL  Monsieur,  I  suppose, 
believes  that  also? 

Mont^  No  lational  man  doubts  it  any  longer. 

Je^,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  if  the  earth  moves,  we 
must  sometimes  full  and  break  our  necks, 
then. 

Mont.  Cannot  a  ship  move  with  you,  arid 
still  you  need  not  fedl  and  break  your  neck  on 
it,  surely  ? 

Jesp.  But  you  say  that  the  earth  runs 
round ;  now,  if  the  ship  were  to  turn  upside 
down,  w<iuld  not  the  people  fall  into  the  sea? 

Mont,  Nay;  I  will  explain  it  to  you  more 
clearly,  if  you  will  only  have  patience. 

Je^p.  My  faith,  I  will  hear  nothing  more 
about  it!  I  would  be  n)ad  if  I  believed  such 
nonsense.  So  the  earth  may  turn  upside  down, 
and  still  we  may  not  tumble  headlong  into  the 
devil^s  clutch  below !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  But,  my 
dear  Mons  eur  Berg,  how  comes  it  that  the 
moon  is  sometimes  so  little,  and  sometimes  so 
large  ? 

Mont,  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  would  not 
believe  it. 

Je^,  x)o,  pray,  let  me  know. 

Mont*  It  comes  of  this,  that  when  the  moon 
has  grown  to  its  full  size,  they  clip  slices  out  of 
it  to  make  into  stars. 

Je«p,  My  faith,  that  is  curious.  I  never 
knew  such  a  thing  before.  If  they  did  not  clip 
slices  out  it  would  grow  as  broad  as  the  whole 
of  Zealand.  Nature  most  wisely  governs  all 
things.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  moon  does 
not  warm  us  like  the  sun,  when  it  is  every 
whit  as  big  ? 

Mont,  It  comes  of  this,  that  the  moon  has 
no  light,  but  is  made  of  the  same  dark  material 
as  the  earth,  and  borrows  its  radiance  and 
lustre  from  the  sun. 

Je9p,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  let  us  speak 
about  something  else  ;  it  is  such  ridiculous 
nonsense  that  one  would  get  mad  with  thinking 
of  it. 

TniBD  SOEVE. 

Jeppe^  Nille^  Montanus,  Jeiper^  Peer  Clerk, 

Jeppe.  Welcome,  Peer  I  where  good  folk  al- 
ready are,  thither  will  good  folk  come.  There 
you  see  my  son,  who  has  newly  returned  home. 


Peer,    Welcome,  Monsieur  Kaemus  Berg! 

Mont,  In  Copenhagen  I  am  accustomed  to  be 
called  Montanus;  I  pray  you  to  address  me 
tlms. 

Peer,  Tea,  truly ;  to  me  it  is  all  one.  How 
goes  it  in  Copenhagen?  Did  many  students 
pass  examination  this  year  ? 

Mont,  The  usual  number. 

Peer,  Were  there  any  rejected  ? 

Mont,  Two  or  three  eandiiionaliier. 

Peer,  Who  is  Imprimatur  this  yiar? 

Mont,  What  is  the  meaning  of  thnt  ? 

Pf^er.  I  mean  who  is  Imprimatur  for  the 
verses  and  books  that  are  sent  to  press? 

Mont,  Is  that  Latin  ? 

Peer,  Yes,  in  mj  time  it  was  good  Latin. 

Mont,  If  it  was  once  good  Latin  it  must  be 
good  Latin  still.  But  it  has  never  been  Latin 
in  the  sense  that  you  attaoh  to  it. 

Peer.  Ye?,  by  my  faith,  it  is  good  Latin. 

Mont,  Is  it  then  a  nomen  or  a  verhum  f 

Peer,  It  is  a  nemen, 

Jekp.  Right,  Peer  I     Speak  up  bravely. 

Mont,  CvjuM  deelinationis  is  imprimatHry 
then  ? 

Peer.  All  the  words  we  can  name  may  be 
referred  to  seven  things,  which  are  Nomen,  Pro* 
nomeUy  Verbum^  Prindpium^  Conjugation  Dt^ 
clinatioy  Inter jeetio, 

Jef^.  Hear,  hear  I  Only  listen  to  Peer  when 
he  speaks  off-hand !  That^s  right.  Peer,  grip 
him  hard ! 

Mont,  He  answers  not  a  syllable  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  him.  Wh^t  has  imprimatur  in 
Oenitivo  t 

Peer.  Nominativui  Ala^  OenitiwA  Alae^  Da- 
tivua  Alo,  Vocatitus  Alo^  Ahlaticvt  Ala. 

Jenp,  Hear,  hear.  Monsieur  Montanus  I  We 
too  have  learned  folk  in  the  country. 

Peer,  I  should  think  so.  There  passed  ex- 
amination, my  faith,  different  fellows  in  my 
time  frpm  those  that  pass  examination  now, 
— ^fellows  that  had  themselves  shaved  twiee  a 
week  and  could  Kandefre  all  kinds  of  verse. 

Mont.  That  is  a  mighty  thing  forsooth  ;  any 
one  in  the  second  class  can  do  it.  Fellows  now 
pass  examination  at  Copenhagen  University 
who  can  make  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  verses. 

Peer.  But  they  wcm'tknow  much  Latin  theni 

Mont,  Latin  I  If  you  went  to  fetudy  there 
you  would  not  rise  higher  than  the  lowest  form. 

Jeap.  Speak  not  so,  Montanus  1  Peer  is,  by 
my  faith,  a  truly  learned  man ;  I  have  heard 
both  the  revenue-officer  and  justice  say  it. 

Mont.  Perhaps  they  understood  as  little 
Latin  as  he  does. 

Je^p.  I  hear,  though,  that  he  answers  bravely 
for  himself. 

Mont.  But  he  answers  nothing  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  E  qua  Schola  dimit8%u  m,  mi 
Domine  f 

Peer.  Adjectivum  et  Suhstantitum,  genere, 
numerOf  et  caieo  eonteniunt, 

Jesp.  He  measures  out  to  him,  by  my  life, 
the  half-bushelful.  Right,  Peer!  we  shall, 
good  faith,  have  a  pot  of  brandy  on  the  top 
of  it. 

Mont.  If  Mr.  Bailiff  knew  how  he  was  re- 
lying to  me,  he  would  burtt  his  s'des  with 
aughter.    I  asked  him   in  what  College  he 
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passed  ezamiDatioD,  and  he  answers  with  some- 
thing else  at  random. 

Peer.  Tunc  tua  res  offitur,  parte*  cum  proxi- 
mtu  ardet, 

Jiup.  Hear,  hear  I  Now  he^s  going  ahead  I 
Answer  that,  come  ? 

Mont.  I  cannot  answer,  ^t  is  sheer  halder- 
dash.  Let  us  speak  in  our  own  language, 
which  the  others  can  understand,  and  thejr  will 
soon  get  to  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is. 

Jesp,  "Why  do  you  weep,  grandame  ?  (Nille 
weeps,) 

ifiUe,  I  feel  so  grieved  that  my  son  should 
he  heaten  at  his  Latin. 

Jesp,  Peace,  grandame  I  There  is  no  won- 
der that  he  should.  Besides,  Peer  is  much 
older  than  he,  and  so  there  is  no  wonder..  Let 
them  now  speak  Danish,  which  we  all  under- 
stand. 

Peer,  Ye%  yes  I  I  am  ready  for  whatever 
langoage  he  may  choose.  We  will  ask  each 
other  some  questions ;  for  example.  Who  was 
it  that  cried  so  loud  that  they  could  hear  him 
over  the  whole  world  ? 

Mont,  I  know  none  that  cry  louder  than  don- 
keys and  country  parish- clerks. 

Peer,  Fudge  I  Can  they  be  heard  over  the 
whole  world  ?  It  was  the  ass  in  Noah's  ark, 
for  the  whole  world  was  in  the  ark. 

Jesp,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  By  my  faith,  that  is  true. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  There  sits  a  dever  head  on  Peer 
Olerk's  shoulders. 

Peer.  Who  smote  to  death  the  fourth  part  of 
mankind  ? 

Mont.  I  do  not  reply  to  such  vulgar  ques- 
tions. 

Peer.  It  was  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  Abel. 

Mont.  Prove  that  there  were  only  four  per- 
sons then  living. 

Pesr,  Prove  you  that  there  were  more. 

Mont,  No  need  of  that,  iovaffirmanti  inettm- 
bitprobatio.    Do  you  understand  this? 

Peer,  To  be  sure.  Omnia  eonando  docUis 
solertia  vincit.    Do  you  understand  this  ? 

Mont.  I  am  as  great  a  simpleton  myself,  to 
stand  here  and  argue  with  a  blockhead.  You 
pretend  to  dispute,  and  you  neither  know  Dan- 
ish nor  Latin, — far  less  what  Logica  is.  Let 
me  just  ask ;  Quid  esl  Logica  f 

Peer.  Post  molestam  senectutemy  post  moleS' 
tarn  senectutem  nos  habebit  humus. 

Mont,  Rascal  I  will  you  trifle  with  me  ?  (Seizes 
him  by  the  hair;  they  come  to  blows.) 

Peer.  {Escapes  crying)  Blockhead  I  Block- 
head 1 

{Exeunt  all,  except  the  Bailiff.) 

In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  same  act  we  find 
Hontanns,  Jasper,  and  Jeronimus,  the  in- 
tended father-in-law  of  the  former,  engaged 
in  conversation : — 

Mont.  Welcome,  my  dear  father-in -law  I  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  in  good  health. 

Jer,  Health  can  never  be  very  good  in  peo- 
ple of  my  age. 

Mont.  You  look  wonderfully  well,  however. 

Jer.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mont.  How  is  Miss  Lisbed  ? 

Jer.  Well  enough. 
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Mont.  But  what  is  the  matter?  I  think, 
my  dear  father-in-law,  that  you  answer  me 
coldly. 

Jer.  1  have  no  reason  to  act  otherwi:»e. 

Mont,  Why,  what  evil  have  I  done  ? 

Jer.  I  am  told  that  you  hold  such  strange 
opinions ;  folk  think  that  you  must  have  gone 
crazy;  for  how  can  a  rational  creature  fall 
into  the  folly  of  saying  that  the  earth  is  round  1 

Mont  Yea,  truly,  it  is  round ;  I  must  affirm 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

Jer,  It  is  no  fact,  in  the  devil's  name  I  Such 
a  thing  must  come  from  Satan,  the  father  of 
liee.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  a  person 
in  the  village  who  does  not  condemn  such  an 
idea;  ask  only  the  bailiff,  who  is  a  reasonable 
man,  if  he  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  my- 
self? • 

Jesp.  It  is  all  one  in  the  end  to  me,  whether 
the  earth  be  round  or  flat ;  but  I  must  believe 
in  my  own  eyes,  which  show  me  that  it  is  as 
flat  as  a  pancake. 

Mont.  It  is  also  all  one  to  me  what  thoughts 
the  bailiff  or  any  other  person  in  the  village 
may  have  about  the  matter;  but  this  do  / 
know,  that  the  earth  is  round. 

Jer,  It  is  not  round,  in  the  devil^s  name.  I 
trow  you  are  clean  crazy.  Have  you  not  eyes 
in  your  head  like  the  rest  of  mortals  ? 

Mont.  It  is  quite  well  knowa,  my  dear 
father-in-law,  that  there  are  people  dwelling 
right  under  us  who  turn  their  feet  against  ours. 

Jesp.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi,  hi,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Jer.  Yea,  the  bailiff  may  well  laugh;  for 
there  is  in  reality  a  screw  loose  in  your  head. 
Just  try  now  to  walk  under  the  roof  here,  and 
turn  your  head  down,  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen! 

Mont.  Tbat  is  quite  another  thing,  father- 
in-law,  for    •    .    . 

Jer.  Never  will  I  be  your  father-in-law.  I 
love  my  daughter  too  well  to  give  her  to  one 
like  you. 

Mont.  Your  daughter  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  soul,  that  is  certain ;  but  that  I  should, 
for  her  sake,  subvert  philosophy,  and  drive  my 
reason  into  exile,  is  more  than  you  can  possi- 
bly require. 

Jer.  Ha,  ha !  I  perceive  that  you  have  some 
other  sweetheart  in  your  mind.  Keep  your 
Sophy  or  your  Lucy  then,  and  welcome  I  By 
my  troth,  I  will  not  force  on  you  my  daughter. 

Mont.  Yon  do  not  rightly  understand  me. 
Philosophy  is  nothing  but  a  science,  which  has 
opened  my  eyes,  as  weU  in  this  respect  as  in 
other  matters. 

Jer,  It  has  rather  both  blinded  your  eyes 
and  your  understanding.  How  can  you  make 
good  such  an  opinion  ? 

Mont.  It  is  something  which  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  prove.  No  man  of  learning  doubts  it  any 
longer. 

Jesp.  My  faith.  Peer  Clerk  will  never  con- 
fess that  he  believes  it. 

Mont.  Peer  Clerk!  Yes,  that  is  a  stupid 
animal,  and  I  am  a  fool  that  I  stand  here  and 
talk  to  you  of  philosophy.  But  to  oblige  Mon- 
sieur Jeronimus,  I  will  adduce  a  couple  of 
proofs ;  first,  the  testimony  of  travellers,  who, 
when  they  go  some  thousand  miles  from  home. 
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have  day  when  w^e  have  night,  and  see  another 
heaven  and  other  stars. 

Jer,  Are  yon  a  Innatic  ?  Is  there  more  than 
one  heaven  and  one  earth  ? 

Je»p,  Yes,  Monsieur  JeronimasI  there  are 
twelve  heavens,  the  one  higher  than  the  other, 
nntil  yon  get  at  last  to  the  crystal  heaven; 
there,  so  far  he  is  right. 

Mont.  Alas,  quanta  tene^a  ! 

Jer,  Why,  in  my  yonth  I  wa«i  sixteen  times 
at  the  fair  of  Kiel,  but  as  snre  as  I  am  an  honest 
man  I  never  saw  any  other  heaven  than  the 
one  we  have  at  home. 

MonU  Ton  must  travel  sixteen  times  as  far, 
Domine  Jeranime!  before  yon  can  observe 
snoh  a  thing ;  for    .    .    . 

Jer,  Have  done  with  this  nonsense ;  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  I  let  us  hear  thid  sec- 
ond proo£ 

Ifont.  The  second  proof  is  •taken  ft'om 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

tfeep.  Only  listen  to  him  now !  He  has  gone 
fairly  mad. 

Mont,  What  do  yon  think  that  eclipses  are  ? 

Jeep,  Eclipses  are  certain  signs  placed  in  the 
sun  and  the  moon  when  any  mishap  is  to  oc- 
cur  on  the  earth,  which  I  can  prove  from  my 
own  experience ;  for  example,  when  my  wife 
took  ill  three  years  ago,  and  when  my  daugh- 
ter Gertrude  died,  there  were  eclipses  both 
times  previously. 

Mont.  It  will  drive  me  frantic  to  hear  such 
drivel. 

Jer,  The  bailfff  b  right ;  for  an  eclipse  never 
happens  except  it  has  something  to  portend. 
When  the  last  eclipse  took  place  everything 
seemed  to  be  well,  but  this  did  not  last  long ; 
because  a  fortnight  afterwards  we  got  tidings 
from  Copenhagen  that  there  were. whole  six 
candidates  rejected  at  graduation-— all  men  of 
quality,  and  among  them  two  deans*  sons.  If 
we  do  not  hear  of  something  bad  in  some  place 
after  such  an  eclipse,  we  are  sure  to  hear  of 
something  bad  in  another. 

Mont.  That  is  doubtless  true ;  for  there  nev- 
er passes  a  single  day  without  some  miahmp 
occurring  in  some  part  of  the  world.  But  as 
regards  tliese  students,  they  did  not  need  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  eclipse,  for  if  they  had  studied 
more  cloiely  they  would  not  have  been  rejected 
at  last. 

Jer.  What,  then,  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon? 

Mont,  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  which  deprives  the  moon  of  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  and  as  the  shadow  is  round,  it  is 
thereby  plain  that  the  earth  is  round  likewise. 
All  this  occurs  in  the  course  of  nature — ^for  we 
can  calculate  eclipses ;  and  it  is  foolery  to  say 
that  such  things  are  prognostio  of  evil. 

Jer,  Ugh,  Mr.  Bailiff  I  I  am  ready  to  expire. 
It  was  in  an  unhappy  hour  that  your  parents 
sent  you  to  your  studies. 

Jeep,  Tes ;  he  is  nearly  becoming  an  atheist. 
I  must  have  Peer  Clerk  to  tackle  him  again. 
That  is  a  man,  now,  who  speaks  with  emphasis. 
Ho  shall  sufficiently  convince  yon — in  Latin 
or  in  Greek,  as  you  please— that  the  earth 
(God  be  praised!)  is  as  flat  as  my  hand. 
But  here  come  Madame  Jeronimns  and  her 
daughter. 


There  follows  an  affecting  interview  be- 
tween Montanus  and  his  betrothed,  when 
she  earnestly  entreats  him  to  surrender  bis 
opinion,  and  for  her  sake  agree  to  believe  in 
the  flatness  of  the  earth ;  but  he  lends  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  repeated  request.  In  the  fourth 
acMf  ontanus  receives  a  letter  from  her,  up- 
braiding him  with  his  cruelty,  and  informing 
him  that  if  he  does  not  hold  the  same  faitn 
held  by  all  other  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, not  merely  will  her  father  never  bestow 
on  him  her  hand,  but  that  she  herself  will 
pine  away  and  die.  Montanus  has  a  hard 
struggle ;  but  at  last  decides  for  philosophy 
instead  of  love.  In  the  fifth  act  we  hare  a 
new  character  introduced,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  who,  knowing  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  undertakes  to  set  all 
matters  right  by  a  sharp  correction  adminis- 
tered to  Montanus.  This  operation  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : — 

SoxNB  Second. 

The  Lieutenant^  Montanus. 

Lieut,  I  congratulate  you  on  yonr  arrival  in 
the  village. 

Mont,  I  heartily  thank  you. 

Lieut,  I  take  the  liberty  of  visiting  you,  as 
there  are  not  many  learned  men  here  with 
whom  one  can  converse. 

Mont.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
studied.  When  did  Mr.  Lieutenant  pass  hiB 
final  examination,  mny  I  ask  f 

Lieut,  Ten  years  ago. 

Mont.  So  then  Mr.  Lieutenant  is  an  old 
academieus.  What  was  Mr.  Lieutenant^s  chief 
study  when  he  was  a  student  ? 

Lieut.  I  read  for  the  most  part  ancient  Latin 
authors,  and  studied  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
morals,  as  I  still  continue  to  do. 

Mont.  Nay,  that  is  trumpery,  it  is  not  aeadem' 
ieum.  Did  you  never  apply  yourself  to  PhiUh 
sophiam  instrumentalem  t 

Lieut,  Not  particularly. 

Mont.  Then  you  have  sever  disputed  f 

Lieut.  No. 

Mont.  What?  is  f^^  to  study  ?  Phil&aophia 
inetrufnentalU  is  the  only  solid  studium.  The 
rest  may  be  pretty  enough,  but  it  is  not  learn- 
ing. One  wno  is  well  versed  in  Logica  and 
Metaphyeica  can  extricate  himself  from  every- 
thing, and  can  argue  on  all  subjects,  although 
he  is  a  stranger  to  them.  There  is  no  point 
which  I  might  not  undertake  to  defend,  and 
where  I  wovdd  not  be  succesaful.  There  was 
never  any  disputation  at  the  university,  where 
I  did  not  step  forth  as  the  opponent.  A  PhiUh 
sophuB  instrumentalis  can  pass  for  a  Polyhittor, 

Lieut.  Who  is  the  greatest  disputant  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mont  It  is  a  student  called  Peer  Iversen. 
When  he  has  refuted  his  antagonist,  so  that  he 
has  not  a  word  more  to  answer,  be  says,  *•*'  Bap- 
port  now  my  thesis,  and  I,  again,  will  defend 
yours."  For  all  this  he  is  helped  wonderfully 
by  his  Philoaophia  imtrumentalie.    It  is  a  pity 
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the  fellow  has  not  become  a  barrister ;  he  would 
Boon  have  a  first-rate  income.  Next  to  him  I 
am  the  chief  disputant ;  for  the  last  time  I  dis- 
puted he  whispered  in  my  ear,  Jam  sumtis  ergo 
pares.    Yet  to  him  I  will  always  yield. 

Lieut  Bat  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Mon- 
sienr  can  prove  it  to  be  the  duty  of  children  to 
beat  their  parents.  That  seems  to  me  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mont.  If  I  have  affiinned  it,  I  am  the  one  to 
defend  it. 

Lieut,  I  will  wager  with  you  a  ducat  that 
you  are  incapable  of  doing  so. 

Mont  I  wager  a  ducat  that  I  can. 

Lieut  Done  I  It  is  settled.  Let  ns  hear 
now. 

Mont  Those  we  love  most  we  beat  most. 
We  should  love  none  more  than  our  parents ; 
ergo^  we  should  beat  none  more  than  them. 
Yet  in  another  eyllogiemo  :  What  I  have  receiv- 
ed, I  should,  according  to  my  ability,  return ; 
I  have  in  my  childhood  received  blows  from 
my  parents;  ergo^  I  should  give  them  blows 
again. 

Lieut  Enough,  enough !  I  have  lost.  Yon 
ahalL  by  my  faith,  have  your  ducat. 

M.ont.  Nay,  yon  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  I  will, 
profecto^  have  no  money. 

Lieut  Yon  must  take  the  money ;  I  swear 
you  must. 

Mont  Wen,  then,  I  will  take  it,  tliat  the 
Lieutenant  may  not  perjure  himself. 

Lieut  But  may  not  I  likewise  try  to  make 
of  you  something  else  ?  For  example,  I  will 
make  you  a  soldier. 

Mont  Oh,  that  la  very  easy ;  all  students  are 
spiritual  soldiers. 

Lieut  Nay^  will  prove  that  you  are  a  bodily 
soldier  too.  He  who  has  taken  money  in  his 
hnad  is  an  enlisted  soldier :  yon  have  done  so ; 
ergo  .  .  . 

Mont  Kego  minorem, 

Zfieut  Bt  ego  proho  minorem^  by  the  two  rix- 
doUars  you  have  got  in  your  band. 

Mont,  Distingusndum  est  inter  nummos. 

Lieut,  No  distinction!    You  are  a  soldier. 

Mont  Distinguendum  est  inter  to  simplioiter 
et  TO  relative  aecipere. 

Lieut  No  jargon  I  The  contract  is  closed, 
and  you  have  got  the  money. 

Mont  Distinguendum  est  inter  eonPraetum 
verum  et  apparentem. 

Lieut  Oan  you  deny  that  you  have  got  from 
me  a  ducat  ? 

Mont.  Distinguendum  est  inter  rem  et  mo- 
dum  rei. 

Lieut.  Come,  follow  me  quickly,  comrade! 
Now  you  will  get  on  your  regimentals. 

Mont.  There  ore  your  two  rix-dollars  again. 
Besides,  you  have  no  witnesses  that  I  took  the 
money. 

SOBNS  TfilBD. 

Jesper^  Niels  Corporal,  Montanus,    the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Jesp.  I  can  testify  that  I  saw  the  Lieutenant 
give  him  money  in  hia  hand. 

Niels.  And  I  likewise. 

Mont.  Bnt  wherefore  did  I  take  the  money  ? 
Distinguendum  est  inter  •  .  . 


Lieut.  Come,  we  will  listen  to  no  nonsense. 
Niels  I  wait  yon  here,  while  I  fetch  the  regi- 
mentals. 

Mont  Hey!  murder! 

Niels,  Silence,  you  hound !  or  I  will  drive 
my  bayonet  into  your  body.  Is  not  he  enlisted, 
Mr.  Bailiff? 

Jes.  That  he  is,  truly. 

Lieut.  Come !  Off  with  the  black  coat,  and 
on  with  the  red  instead !  (Montanus  tceeps 
while  they  dress  him  in  tlie  regimentals.)  What? 
It  ill  becomes  a  soldier  to  weep ;  you  are  far 
better  now  than  you  were  before.  Brill  him 
briskly,  Niels  Corporal ;  he  is  a  learned  fellow, 
but  raw  yet  at  the  exercise.  (Niels  Corporal 
takes  him  away  in  his  new  dress,  and  drills  and 
cudgels  A»7a,) 

The  remedy  proves  efficacious.  Montanus 
confesses  his  besetting  sins  of  pedantry  and 
self-conceit,  is  set  at  liberty  again,  effects  a 
reooQciliation  with  his  intended  father-in- 
law,  and  on  at  last  repudiating,  still  after 
some  reluctance,  his  belief  in  the  earth's 
rotundity,  receives  the  hand  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  all  things  end  in  peace.  We 
give  the  conclusion  of  the  final  scene  : — 

Lieut,  Good!  I  will  set  yon  free  agaiof 
when  yon  have  made  promises  of  amendment 
to  your  own  parentjp,  and  your  future  parents- 
in-law,  and  craved  from  them  forgiveness. 

Mont  I  ask  most  humbly,  and  with  tears, 
your  pardon,  and  promise  to  lead  a  new  life 
hereafter ;  and  I  condemn  my  former  conduct, 
from  which  I  have  been  weaned,  not  merely 
by  the  condition  in  which  I  now  find  myself, 
but  by  this  brave  man's  sound  words  of  coun- 
sel, and  for  whom  therefore,  next  to  my  pa- 
rents, I  shall  always  have  the  highest  respect. 

Jer.  So,  then,  you  no  longer  believe,  my 
dear  son-in-law,  that  the  earth  is  round, — for 
it  is  that  matter  which  lies  most  on  my  heart. 

Mont.  My  dear  father-in-law,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute further  concerning  it.  But  I  only  say 
this,  that  all  learned  men  are  now  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  earth  is  round. 

Jer.  Ah  I  .  •  .  Mr.  Lieutenant !  Let  him 
become  a  soldier  again,  till  the  earth  grows  flat. 

Mont  My  dear  father-in-law!  the  earth  is 
as  flat  as  a  pancake.    Are  you  now  satisfied  ? 

Jer,  Yes;  we  are  good  friends  once  more, 
and  you  will  get  my  daughter.  Come  in,  all  of 
you,  and  drink  to  our  reconciliation;  Mr. 
Lieutenant  will  also  give  ns  the  honour  of  his 
company.  (They  enter  the  house.) 

There  are  two  objections  which  have  been 
not  unfrequently  urged  to  Holberg's  come- 
dies, the  one  of  a  general,  the  other  of  a 
special  character.  They  are,  it  is  said,  over- 
chained  with  caricature.  Now,  to  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  as  Holhere^s  forte  was 
irony,  and  as  ho  seldom  rose  to  me  region  of 
pure  and  perfect  humour,  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  we  did  not  find  in  his  plays,  as  in 
his  other  works,  strong  indications  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  lay  on  his 
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colours  with  a  heayy  brush,  and  to  bring  oat 
into  unduly  bold  relief  the  faults  and  imper- 
fections of  his  leading  characters.  More- 
over, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  same 
charge,  although  perhaps  in  lesser  degree, 
might  be  adduced  against  some  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  comic  drama  that  ever 
lived.  There  is  caricature  in  the  plays  of 
Moli^re  beyond  all  question ;  and  if  we  pass 
to  a  name  eminent  in  Italian  dramatic  litera- 
ture,— we  mean  Goldoni, — we  easily  discover 
in  his  compositions  caricature  more  extrava- 
gant than  that  which  doubtless  forms  no 
small  element  in  the  works  of  the  Danish 
dramatist.  The  truth  is,  Holberg  intention- 
ally caricatured ;  his  object  was,  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  instruction 
and  not  amusement ;  and  in  order  to  carry 
home  sound  and  useful  truths  to  the  bosoms 
of  his  countrymen,  it  was  almost  necessary 
thai  ho  should  exaggerate  the  follies  and 
absurdities  which  he  wished  them  to  avoid. 
A  second  objection  is  the  frequent  coarseness 
of  his  dramas.  Now,  we  have  no  undue  de- 
sire to  defend  Holberg  against  this  second 
charge ;  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  we  are  aware  that  in  any  English  trans- 
lation of  his  dramatic  works  considerable 
portions  of  the  original  would  have  to  un- 
dergo excision,  in  deference  to  the  better 
taste  of  the  present  day.  But  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  charge  we  must  remind  the 
reader  that,  compared  for  instance  with  the 
writings  of  our  own  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
Holberg^s  plays  are  in  this  respect  white  as 
the  driven  snow ;  that  the  coarseness,  of 
which  many  complain,  was  the  fault  of  the 
age  and  not  of  the  author  in  particular ;  and 
finally,  that  it  is  alone  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  expressions,  and  by  no  means  in  the 
spirit  of  his  works.  Holberg  uses  plain 
language  to  denote  plain  facts;  but  his 
comedies  have  in  general  a  high  moral  tone, 
and  there  is  little  in  the  leading  thoughts 
which  pervade  them  that  could  offend  the 
most  delicately-minded  individual.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  were  penned  was  just  to 
refine  the  customs  and  elevate  the  morals  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned  ? 

We  can  only  refer  to  the  last  great  work 
of  Holberg, — his  Eputles^ — in  a  very  few 
sentences.  Of  these  I^istleB  Heiberg  truly 
remarks  that  "  they  are  to  be  contemplated 
as  the  final  extract  of  his  thoughtfulness, 
wit,  and  learning.  All  .that  we  find  scatter- 
ed through  his  other  many  and  various 
writings  is  here,  as  it  were,  gathered  together 
in  a  single  focus."  Not  only  are  the  SpUiles 
replete  with  sound,  sagacious  information 
6n  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,— a  species  of 
social,  moral,  political,  and  historical  vade- 


mecum^ — but  they  also  give  us  nuirerous  in- 
teresting particulars   concerning   Holber^'s 
own  previous  life,  and  throw  fresh  light  od 
the  views  he  held  and  the  principles  bj 
which  he  was  actuated.      Yet  in  themselves 
they  possess  great  value.      Each  important 
question  of  his  period  is  discussed  by  the 
author   in   simple  yet   exhaustive    fashion, 
while,  at   the  same  time,   he  draws    from 
former  ages  copious  materials  for  reflection 
and  comparison, — and  out  of  all  this  educes 
plain,  practical  lessons  of  universal  bearing 
and  significance,  which  must  have  appealed 
to  his  contemporaries, — as  they  still  appeal 
to  ourselves, — in  a  singularly  convincing  and 
attractive  manner.      The  I^iatlea  contain 
many  admirable  historical  comparisons,  as,  for 
example,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  Peter  the  Great  and 
Christian  the  Fourth,  the  former  of  these  two 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  Corfitz  Ulfeld  and  Griffenfeld,  Eort 
Adeler  and  Tordenskiold,  and  Kings  Charles 
the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  of  Sweden.      The 
author's  liberality  of  view  is  displayed  in  the 
brief  essay  on  Pietism^  his  historical  clear- 
sightedness and  impartiality  in  the  Contri- 
hUion  to  a  Character  of  Cromwell^  his  biting 
irony  in  Mow  scandalously  Greek  and  Jioman 
authors  have  corrupted  the  Northern  Names^ 
and  his  humour  in  the  Necessity  for  a  Shoe- 
maker being  a  Folyhistor,  and  the  half-solemn, 
half-jesting  Apology  for  the  Devil,     While 
the  short,  yet    most  suggestive,   historical 
fragments  in  the  JE^istles  are  worthy  of  all 
serious  study,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
Holberg's     larger  historical    treatises, — to 
only  one  of  which,  his  History  of  Denmark^ 
we  can  now  allude.     This  work  may  with 
justice  be  called  classic  in  Danish  literature. 
A  living  conception  of  the  truly  historical, 
and  an  equally  living  delineation  of  it,  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  book, — which 
has  enjoyed  great  and  well-merited  popular- 
ity from  the  date  of  its  publication  down  to 
the  present  day.     As  regards    the    older 
legendary  historic  period  the  narrative  is  no 
doubt  defective ;  but  the  nearer  it  approxi- 
mates to  modem  times,  the  more  solid,  trust- 
worthy, and  interesting  it  becomes. 

If  Holberg's  numerous  productions  may 
be  still  perused  by  ourselves  with  benefit 
and  pleasure,  we  can  easily  fancy  that  they 
must  have  wrought  with  double  power  upon 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  To  them 
the  blessings  of  modern  culture  were  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  they  lacked  a  previous 
intellectual  spring-time  to  enliven  their 
perceptions  and  improve  their  taste;  and 
thus  the  entire  cyclus  of  the  Holbergian 
literature,  so  wonderfully  rich  and  varied, 
must  have  put  forth  a  mighty  influence  in 
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the  awakening  of  dormant  spiritiial  energies, 
and  the  bcstowment   of  sound  intellectual 
instruction  on  the  mass  of  the  Danish  people. 
That  such  teas  the  case  is  a  patent  fact  of 
history;  and  hence  it  is  that  Holberg  has 
been  so  often  styled  the  father  of  modem 
Danish  literature?    Danish  heUea-lettres  was 
created  by  his  Comediesy  Satire*,  Peder  Faare, 
and  Nieh  Kltm  ;  Danish  historical  literature 
was  created  by  his  Sietory  of  Benmarkf  Tales 
of  Heroes  and  Heroines,  and  certain  portions 
of  his  Epistles;   and   Danish   philosophical 
literature  was  created,— especially  in  the 
direction  of  ethics, — by  his  Moral  Tfumghts, 
a   large  number  of  the  Epistles,  and  some 
other  simitar  productions  of  his  pen.     Yet 
this  work  of  literary  creation   was  rather 
indirect  than  direct  in  itself  and  in  its  con- 
sequences.    Holberg  left  no  distinct  school 
of  authorship  to  fouow  in  his  footsteps ;  on 
the  contrary,  the   immediate  result  of  his 
literary  labours  was  rather  to  prevent  the 
origin  of  such, — a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  Danes,  because  that  school  might,  by  its 
servile  imitation  of  the   departed  master, 
have  produced  a  succession  of  mere  copyists 
devoid  of  originality,  and  thus  checked  for  a 
hundred  years  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent literature   in   Denmark.     But  he 
deposited- the  precious  and  varied  intellectual 
seed  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
laboriously  cleared  away  all  obstructions  to 
its  future  growth ;  and  in  due  season  the 
period  6f  germination  came,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  ripe,  rich  harvest.     Nor  let  it  be 
forgotten  that,  while  Holberg  has  been  thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  creator,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, of  his  country's  literature,  he  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  left  behind  him,  in  Niels  Klim 
and   in  the  Comedies,  a  true  monumentum  aere 
perennnts,  to  adorn  the  literature  of  modem 
Europe. 


Abt.  VI. — Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  By  John 
Vbitch,  M.  a.,  Professor  of  Loeio  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  1869. 

The  lives  of  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  abstract  studies  seldom  fiimish 
much  material  for  the  kind  of  biography 
most  interesting  to  mankind  in  general. 
They  are  usually  devoid  of  incident,  and 
the  pursuits  which  they  chronicle  are  remov- 
ed from  the  sympathies  of  the  work-a-day 
world.     The  conquests  and  discoveries  they 


record  are  in  realms  beyond  the  common 
ken,  and  however  great  and  beneficial,  they 
make  no  such  appeal  to  the  common  ima- 
gination as  the  deeds  of  the  soldier,  the 
adventures  of  the  voyager,  or  the  struggles 
6f  the  artist.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  claim  par  excellence  the  name 
of  Philosophers,  the  explorers  in  Mental 
Science,  a  study  for  which  but  few  of  man- 
kind have  either  aptitude  or  inclination,  and 
pre-eminence  in  which  implies  a  certain  spe- 
cial abstraction  of  attention  from  the  world 
without  to  the  world  within.  We  are  apt, 
indeed,  to  regard  such  men  as  impersona- 
tions of  mere  Reason,  calm  and  passionless 
voices,  addressing  us  out  of  some  far  region 
of  space, 

*^  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  tliis  dim  spot 
"Which  men  call  earth." 

This  very  fact,  however,  gives  a   peculiar 
interest  to  the  lives  of  such  men,  as  revela- 
tions of  character.     The  mere  proof  of  their 
being  truly  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  ca- 
pable of  laughter,  of  tears,  and  of  anger,  is 
a  pleasant  discovery,  if  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  them  as  bodiless  phan- 
toms, who  never  had   any  existence  out  of 
their  printed  books.     How  interesting,  for 
example,  to  know  that  Aristotle,  which  to 
many  minds  is  the  name  of  a  book,  and 
not  of  a  man,  was  something  of  a  '^  swell  '^ 
in  the  matter  of  dress  and  cosmetics.     How 
pleasant  that  incident  in  the  life  of  Descar- 
tes, when  lying  apparently  asleep  on  ship- 
board, in  the  midst  of  a  ruffianly  crew  who 
were  plotting  to  rob  and  murder  him,  the 
plucky  philosopher  sprang  up  and  drew  his 
sword,  looking  so  fierce  and  determined  that 
the  cowardly  knaves  fairly  knocked  under. 
How  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  man  who 
has  given  us  that  vivid  picture  of  the  last 
days  of   Immanuel   Kant,    "  the    meagre, 
arid,  and  parched  anatomy  of  a  man,"  who 
could    not    swallow  his    tea    because   one 
Mendly  human  being  was  sitting  opposite 
to  him;    but  when  he  lay  speechless,  and 
that  friend   asked   him  if   he   knew  him, 
"  turned  his  face  towards  me^  and  made  signs 
that  I  should  kiss  him."     To  many  minds 
that  dying  kiss, — reminding  of  Nelson  and 
Hardy, — that  last  confession  from   stoical 
lips  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  human  love, 
is  worth  the  whole  KrUik  of  Pure  Reason, 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  lives  of  philo- 
sophers  should   be   written,   and   that   the 
world  should  know  what  manner  of  men 
they  have  been,  whose  thoughts,  unintelli- 
gible to  the  crowd,  have  yet  exercised  a 
mighty   influence  on   the   progress   of  the 
human  race. 

There  have  been  few  men  of  modem  times 
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of  equal  influeDce  in  the  world  of  thought 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  whose  per- 
sonal life  the  world  has  known  so  little. 
Even  that  common  form  of  recognition, 
which  makes  the  features  of  public  cha- 
racters of  every  class,  from  premiers  down 
to  prize-fighters,  familiar  to  us  all,  has  not 
yet  exhibited  to  the  popular  eye,  in  any 
shop- window,  the  noble  physiognomy  of  him 
who  in  Britain  was  entitled  to  be  called 
"  the  most  learned  of  the  philosophers,  the 
most  philosophical  of  the  learned."  Now  at 
last,  and  in  good  time,  that  lack  of  know- 
ledge is  supplied.  A  graphic  and  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Spencer  Baynes,  published  in 
the  J^dinburgh  Essays^  in  1856,  contained  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  labours,  giving  the 
outer  world  for  the  first  thne  a  glimpse,  full 
of  interest,  into  Sir  William's  class-room, 
and  illustrating  eloquently  the  manner  and 
the  effect  of  his  teaching.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  another  distinguished  pupil  of 
that  class,  Professor  Veitcb,  to  present,  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  biography,  the  por- 
traiture of  "  the  man,  as  he  lived,  thought, 
taught,  and  wrote."  It  has  come,  as  we 
have  said,  in  good  time,  for  the  interest  in 
Sir  William's  name  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  since  his  death,  and  Mr. 
Mill's  Examination^  though  to  some  impres- 
sible minds  it  seemed  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  on  Hamilton's  reputation,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  end  to  have  rather 
promoted  it.  Considering  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  biographic  resources,  in  the 
shape  of  anecdote  or  correspondence,  and 
the  more  than  usually  secluded  and  quiet 
tenor  of  the  philosopher's  life,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  his  biographer  to  say  that  he  has 
achieved  a  decided  success.  He  has  ap- 
parently made  the  best  use  of  his  materials, 
without  falling  into  the  common  error  of 
making  too  much  of  them.  The  style  is 
clear  and  dignified,  slightly  wanting  in  flow 
and  vivacity,  but  never  heavy  or  ungraceful, 
and  in  some  passages  showing  considerable 
felicity  of  expression  as  well  as  of  thought. 
The  great  aim  of  biography — the  production 
of  a  faithful  and,  as  far  as  possible,  vivid  re- 
presentation of  the  subject,  as  he  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  him  best — is 
in  this  book  distinctly  realized.  Even  those 
who  care  nothing  for  Logic  or  Metaphysics, 
and  perhaps  shudder  at  the  names,  will  find 
it  an  interesting  life,  the  life  of  a  man  great 
in  his  domestic  simplicity  and  worth,  not 
less  than  in  learning  and  power  of  mind,  full 
of  generous  devotion  to  truth  and  duty,  in 
a  true  sense  one  of  the  "  Martyrs  of  Sci- 
ence," whose  reward  in  this  life  was  chiefly  in 
that  which  cannot  be  seen  nor  handled.  To 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  students  of 


Philosophy,  this  book  will  have  a  special  va- 
lue ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  it,  on  the  whole,  that 
no  better  piece  of  philosophical  biography 
has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country. 
Professor  Ycitch  has  not  considered  it 
any  part  of  his  task  to  attempt  a  critical 
estimate  of  Sir  William's  philosophy,  though 
he  has  devoted  some  space  in  an  appendix, 
besides  one  or  two  passages  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  to  a  vindication  of  Hamilton  from 
some  of  the  charges  of  Mr.  Mill.  In  this 
he  has  shown  the  sound  judgment  which  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  performance, 
and  we  shall  probably  best  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  that  quality  by  following  his  ex- 
ample. Of  the  portion  of  the  work  above 
mentioned,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  us  an  able  fulfilotent  of  what  Ham- 
ilton's biographer  might  well  consider  a  duty 
to  his  memory,  and  to  the  interests  of  philo- 
sophical truth.  The  charge  of  "inability 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  another  philoso- 
pher "  is  rebutted  on  the  assailant  with  sig- 
nal success,  and,  as  we  think,  with  no  undue 
asperity.  All  things  considered,  plain 
speaking  in  defence  of  Hamilton  is  not  a 
thing  of  which  Mr.  Mill  or  bis  followers 
have  any  right  to  complain.  Had  Sir  Wil- 
liam only  been  alive  to  speak  for  himself ! 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  March  1788,  within  the  College  of 
Olasgow,  where  his  granduncle,  grandfather, 
and  father,  held,  in  succession,  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Botany.  His  grandfather. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  was,  along  with  Cul- 
len,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Glasgow,  a  man  of  liberal  accom- 
plishments, and  eminently  distinguished  by 
geniality  and  humour.  Sir  William's  father, 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  died  in  1790,  in  his 
thirty -second  year,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  great  scientific  attainments, 
and  a  singularly  lovable  character.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Sterling,  daughter  of  a 
Olasgow  merchant  of  old  and  good  family, 
was,  as  the  mothers  of  remarkable  men 
usually  are,  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
of  stately  and  handsome  presence,  and  her 
own  and  her  husband's  good  looks  were  in- 
herited by  their  children.  The  relations 
between  her  and  William,  her  eldest  son,  as 
exhibited  in  a  few  relics  of  their  corres- 
pondence, were  peculiarly  characteristic  and 
interesting,  showing  on  the  part  of  both 
great  force  of  character  and  will,  combined 
with  perfect  mutual  confidence  and  affection. 
The  only  other  surviving  child  of  the  family 
was  Thomas,  two  years  younger  than  Wil- 
liam, but  earlier  known  to  the  world,  as  the 
author  of  Cyril  Thornton^  and  other  works 
of  a  kind  very  different  from  the  productions 
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of  his  broilier,  and,  though  certainly  not  so 
important,  more  generally  read  and  enjoyed. 
The  year  of  Sir  William's  birth  was  that 
in  which  Dr.  Thomas  B^d  published  his 
JSsBoya  on  ihe  Aetm  Powers,     The  old  man, 
now  in   his  seventy-eighth  year,  but  still 
fresh  and  hale,  inhabited  an  official  residence 
in  the  College,  and  for  a  few  years  longer 
went  out  and  in  there,  while  the  future  cor- 
rector and  editor  of  his  Philosophy  grew  up 
under  his  eyes,  a  bright-eyed  and  playful 
child.     After  attending  the  Glasgow  Oram- 
mar  School  for  some  years,  William,  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve,  entered  the  junior  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  of  the  University,  then 
taught  by  Bichardson  and  Young.    Both 
were  men  of  fine  scholarship,  and  Young,  in 
particular,  so  invested  his  subject  with  the 
fascination  of  genius,  that  his  teaching  be- 
came memorable  to  his  pupils  in  after  life. 
In  1801  Hamilton  was  sent  to  school  in 
England,  first,  for  a  short  time,   to   Dr. 
Uqrne  of  Chiswick,  afterwards  to  Dr.  Dean 
of  Bromley.     Already  he  expresses  himself 
with  Hamiltonian  emphasis :  he  *'  hates  and 
execrates  '*  speaking  at  ^'  public  nights ''  in 
the  school;  he  even  hates  England  gener- 
ally, and  earnestly  desires  to  know  where  he 
is  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays.     His 
mother  sternly  rebukes  his  impatience,  and 
hopes  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  he  will  attend  to  what  she  has  lately 
said,  that  he  will  weigh  its  importance,  and 
strive  more  than  ever  to  do*  his  duty  and 
submit  cheerftiUij  to  what  she  requires,  in 
which  ease  she  will  perhaps  think  of  seeing 
him  soon  in  the  spring.     In  1803  he  was  re- 
called home,   to    re-enter   the  University. 
The  intervening  months  were  spent  by  him 
and  Thomas  in  the  manse  of  Mid-Calder, 
under  the  kind  and  careful  superintendence 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sommers.     William,  though 
already  marked  by  sedateness  and  power  of 
application,   as   contrasted  with  his  more 
dashing  and  volatile  brother,  was  as  fond  of 
sport  as  a  manly  boy  should  be,  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  companions  in 
all  fBats  of  strength  and  dexterity.     As  a 
vaulter  and  swimmer  he  was  particularly 
distinguished,  both  ^ere,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.     In  after  years  he  generally  spent 
part  of  the  long  vacation  at  Mid-Caldcr, 
where  his  presence  was  always  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  boys.     As  a  specimen  of 
the  prodigies  of  strength  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  delight  them,  one  of  them  has  re- 
corded that  Hamilton  allowed  him  to  stand 
on  his  outstretched  palm,  and  so  held  him 
in  the  air.     Writing  to  his   mother  from 
Mid-Caldcr  for  the  first  time,  he  informs 
her,  '*  Mother,  you  have  lost  your  wager,  for 
I  asked  Mr.  Sommers  and  Mr.  Cruickshanks 


both,  who  both  were  astonished  at  me  asking 
such  a  question,  as  any  child  of  ten  years 
old  knows  that  tiie  sun  is  nearer  us  in  winter 
than  in  summer.''  These  authorities  he  for- 
tifies, as  was  his  manner  afterwards  in  graver 
discussions,  by  an  additional  "  testimony '' 
in  the  shape  of  an  extract  from  a  French 
geography. 

In  the  winter  of  1803  he  attended  the 
senior  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  and  also 
those    of   Logic    and    Moral    Philosophy, 
tanght  respectively  by  Jardine  and  Mylne. 
In  both  of  the  latter  he  carried  off  the  first 
prize.       During  the   ensuing  vacation,  Dr. 
Sommers  writes  to  his  mother :    "  William, 
I  see,  is  very  anxious  to  become  his  own 
master,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  excessively  pointed  and  strict  in 
everything  I  require  of  them  all.      He,  in 
particular,  is  very  much  inclined  to  be  idle, 
although  more  studious  than  at  first*''     The 
inclination  to  idleness  in  vacation  time  may 
be  forgiven,  when  it  is  known  that  the  youths 
were  daily  occupied  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  one,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  the  even- 
ing.    Another  youthful  weakness  the  good 
Doctor  finds  in  need  of  frequent  correction, 
—^^ their  extravagance  in  clothes,  and  needless 
absurd  expenses."     The  two  following  win- 
ters were  spent  in  Glasgow,  where,  besides 
the  usual  literary  classes,  Hamilton^attended 
Chemistry,  Botany,   and  Anatomy,  with  a 
view  to  the  study  of   Medicine,  which  natu- 
rally had  attractions  for  him.     The  winter 
of  1806  was  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  medical 
studies.     The  extravagance  of   which   Dr. 
Sommers  complained  was  now  getting  con- 
centrated on  one  luxury,-— books,  of  which 
the  young  philosopher  had  already  begun  to 
be  a  '*  hunter,''  in  Mr.  Burton's  best  sense 
of  the  term.     Apologizing  to  his  mother  on 
this  head,  he  assures  her  that  the  bank-notes 
have  only  changed  their  shape,  and  suffered 
^'  the  glorious  metamorphosis  of  being   con- 
verted into  historians,  and  philosophers,  and 
poets,  and  orators,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
into  physicians." 

In  1807  Hamilton  entered  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  an  Exhibitioner  .on  that  Snell 
Foundation  which  has  sent  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Scotchmen  from  Glasgow  to  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  at  the  final  exam- 
ination for  his  degree  acquitted  himself  with 
unparalleled  distinction.  The  course  of  in- 
struction then  pursued  there  was  little  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  independent  thought  or 
effort,  ^^  the  tutors,"  to  use  words  of  his  own, 
^'whistling  to  their  pupils  the  old  tune, 
which,  as  pupils,  had  been  piped  to  theni.'^ 
Hamilton  was  in  fact  his  own  tutor,  and  pre- 
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sents  one  of  the  most  singalar  iiiBtaxices  of 
a  great  scholar  and  thinker  who  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  any  living  mtai,  in  the  way 
either  of  direct  instruction  or  of  moulding 
influence.     The  great  subject  of  study  was, 
of  course,  Aristotle ;  but  though  Hamilton 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  works, 
and  a  veneration  for  his  genius,  which  rather 
increased  than   diminished  with  years,  the 
monotony  of  the  course  of  study  was  intoler- 
able to  him.     "  I  am  so  plagued,"  he  says  to 
his  mother,  ^'  by  these  fiDolish  lectures  of  the 
College  tutors,  that  I  have  little  time  to  do 
anything  else :     Aristotle    to-day,   ditto  to- 
morrow ;   and   I  believe  that  if  the  ideas 
furnished  by  Aristotle  to  these  numbskulls 
were    taken    away,   it  would   be  doubtful 
whether  there  remained  a  single  notion.      I 
am  quite  tired  of  such  uniformity  of  study." 
It  argued  wonderful  vigour  of  mind  in  a 
youth  under  twenty,  not  merely  to  resist  the 
deadening  influence  of  such  a  servile  system, 
but  to  pursue,  unaided,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a 
course  of  study  far  transcending  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  Oxford  reading,  and  embra- 
cing authors  whose  very  names  are  familiar 
only   to   the   learned.     In   addition  to  his 
philosophical  and  literary  studies  he  still  de- 
voted some  of  his  time  to  anatomy,  and  dis- 
sected with  Sir  Christopher  Pegge.     So  lit- 
tle also  was  he  of  a  mere  book-worm,  that  a 
stranger  meeting  him  at   this  time   would 
probably  have  set  him  down  as  a  thoroughly 
**  good  fellow,"  without  pretension  or  pedan- 
try, ready  to  join  in  any  manly  fun,  and 
whose  athletic  qualifications  were  of  a  kind 
that  might  be  called  '^  topping."     His  let- 
ters to  his  mother  are  full  of  simple  and  con- 
fiding, but  undemonstrative  affection.     He 
occasionally  reports  his  purchases  of  books, 
especially  when  he  has  got  a  bargain.     In  an 
old  shop  near  St.  Giles's,    in  London,  he 
lighted   on   a  treasure,  which  he  thus  an- 
nounces, "I  paid  £0,  is.  Od.   for^-oh,   in- 
credible ! — a  MS.  volume,  which,  on  my  ex- 
amining it  at  home,  I  found  to  be  most  beau- 
tiful illuminated  mss.  of  the   Rhetoric  and 
the  book  on  Invention  of  Cicero,  and  another 
MS.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  of  Macrobius. 
The    man  was   completely   ignorant  of  the 
treasure  he  possessed.      They  are  at  least 
six  centuries  old." 

Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were  J. 
Ot.  Lockhart,  J.  H.  Christie,  barrister,  and 
James  Traill,  now  a  magistrate  in  London. 
With  Lockhart  his  intimacy  was  peculiarly 
olosc  and  afleotionate,  both  at  this  time  and 
during  their  early  years  at  the  Bar.  It  un- 
happily terminated  some  time  about  1818, 
through  some  cause  probably  connected  with 
the  bitter  political  feuds  of  the  time.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  breach  was  so  painful  to 


both  that  they  never  could  bear  to  tell  the 
story,  and  thoufffa  they  did  not  meet  again, 
their  mutual  kmdly  interest  in  each  other 
still  continued  wiu*m  in   spite  of  outward 
estrangement.     Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Traill 
have   contributed  to  this  biography  some 
reminiscences  of  Hamilton,  whidi  are   not 
only  highly  interesting,  but  very  remarka* 
ble,  at  once  in  their  vividness  and  their  har- 
mony of  impression,   considering  that  they 
go  back  to  a  period  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Chris- 
tie's sketch : — 

"  Hamilton's  intellectual  eminence  lias  been 
acknowledged  by  the  world,  but  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  met  with  any  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  man.  He  was,  as  I 
knew  him,  the  most  noble-minded,  the  most 
generous,  and  the  most  tender-hearted  of  men. 
...  I  wish  I  were  able  to  convey  a  just  no- 
tion of  the  singular  beauty  and  nobleness  of  his 
most  iutelleotual  countenance.  His  oval  face, 
perfectly-formed  features,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
olive  complexion,  his  waving  black  hair,  which 
did  not  conceal  his  noble  forehead,  combined  as 
happily  to  give  the  result  of  perfect  manly 
beauty  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

*'  The  studies  which  Hamilton  pursued  were 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  Oxford  stud- 
ies of  those  days;  but  it  so  happened  that 
he  owed  little  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Oxford. 
He  was  the  only  pupil  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  was  himself  a  singular,  if  not  a  re- 
markable, character.  (Mr.  Powell,  the  Daniel 
Barton  of  Lockhart^s  Reginald  Dalian,)  This 
gentleman  lived  in  rooms  in  the  tower  over  the 
gateway  of  the  College,  and  led  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  He  never  attended  hall  or  chapel,  nor 
held  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College.  He  was  a  powerfully  made 
man,  with  rather  a  striking  countenance,  who 
appeared  to  have  totally  sequestered  himself 
fi'ora  his  fellow-creatures.  No  one  but  his 
servant  ever  entered  his  rooms.  He  walked  out 
frequently,  but  always  alone.  He  was  never 
seen  to  speak  to  any  one.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  had  accepted  Hamilton  as  a  pupil,  but 
the  pupil  and  tutor  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  by  no  means  necessary  to  each  other,  and 
in  fact,  before  I  came  to  the  College,  had 
ceased  to  have  any  intercourse.  He  must, 
however,  have  been  a  man  of  some  mark,  for 
he  had  inspired  Hamilton  (who  was  not  given 
to  overrate  men)  with  respect.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  Hamilton  had  no  teacher,  and  was 
strictly  a  solitary  student;  for  though  it  was 
not  unusual  for  us  to  join  in  our  readings, 
Hamilton  had  no  companion  in  his  studies. 
.  .  .  Though,  as  I  have  said,  Hamilton  was  a 
solitary  student,  he  was  far  from  an  unsocial 
man.  TV  hen  he  joined  in  the  festivities  and 
amusements  of  the  place,  he  did  so  with  buoy- 
ant spirits  and  thorough  enjoyment.  His  man- 
ners, though  without  the  slightest  taint  of 
coarseness  or  vulgarity,  were  brusque,  but 
thoroughly  agreeable.  I  wish  I  could  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  those  qualities,  which 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  others  as  Well  as 
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myself  than  any  of  the  charaoteriBtics  I  have 
noticed.  ....  I  have  ne?er  known  a  heart  so 
open  to  the  claims  of  distress,  and  with  him 
misery  was  a  sufficient  claim  when  his  help  was 
asked.  The  turn  he  gave  the  matter  was  that 
he  was  the  party  obliged,  not  the  asker  of  the 
favour.  If  any  one  was  depressed  by  fortune 
below  those  who  would  have  otherwise  been 
his  equal,  Hamilton  was  sare,  by  the  most  deli- 
( ate  means,  to  make  him  as  i&v  as  possible  for- 
get what  was  painful  in  his  position.  Hamilton, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  not  wanting  in  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  duties  which  society 
expects  from  all  its  members,  but  he  did  not 
rest  there.  On  many  occasions  he  seemed  to 
me  to  love  his  neighbour  better  than  himself." 

Mr.  TrailPs  reminiscences  contain  some  in- 
teresting additional  particulars.  He  says  : — 

"  At  the  period  of  my  entrance  at  Baltiol, 
Hamilton  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  resi- 
dence.   His  habits  of  study  were  then  con- 
firmed, though  somewhat  irregular.    His  man- 
ner of  reattiiig  was  characteristic.    He  had  his 
table,  chairs,  and  generally  his  floor,  strewed 
with  book<^;   and  you  might  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  studying  with  his  foot 
on  a  chair,  poising  one  great  folio  on  his  knee, 
with  another  open  in  his  hand.     His  mode  of 
*  tearing  out  the  entrails'  of  a  book,  as  he 
termed  it,  was  remarkable.     A  perusal  of  the 
preface,  table  of  contents,  and  index,  and  a 
glance  at  those  parts  which  were  new  to  him 
(which  were  few),  were  all  that  was  necessary. 
It  was  by  this  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  his  great  faculty  in  retaining  it,  that  he  was 
able,  in  the  short  period  of  his  undergraduate- 
ship,  to  become  the  most  learned  Aristotelian 
in  Oxford.    In  addition  to  the  usual  Oxford 
course  of  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  and 
the  Politics  and  Economics,  he  had  studiea  the 
analytical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  treatises 
and  the  History  of  Animals,  and  had  consulted 
all  the  principal  commentators.    His  reputation 
as  an  Aristotelian  collected  a  large  audience  in 
the  schools  at  his  examinstion.     Few  of  them 
were  capable  of  estimating  the  amount  of  his 
learning;  and,  to  judge  from  tbeir  style  of  ex- 
amination, the  examining  masters  themselves 
seemed  to  feel  his  superiority.     Still  his  exam- 
ination, in  the  Oxford  sense  of  the  word,  was 
not  a  brilliant  one.    Though  a  sound  and  even 
learned  scholar,  his  was  not  the  kind  of  schol- 
arship that  told  in  an  Oxford  examination. 
His  early  education  in  Scotland  had  not  been 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  an  English  public 
schooL     He  wrote  Latin  prose  with  ease  and 
correctness,  but  he  was  not  in  the  practice  of 
verse- writing — not  that  he  was  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  metres  and  of  the  niceties 
of  the  ]ar)guages.    Taken  altogether,  his  exam- 
ination^ both  for  scholarship  and  science,  has 
never  been  surpassed.     His  reading  was  not 
confined  to  the  ordinary  College  course ;  it  em- 
braced also  tlie  learning  of  the  period  of  the  Bef- 
orcnation,  and  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.     His  attention  was  at  this  period 
turned  to  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  the  early 
writers  on  this  branch  of  science  formed  part  of 
his  study.  We  may  well  be  surprised  when  we 


consider  this  amount  of  labour,  and  remember 
that  it  was  the  spontaneous  and  unassisted  effort 
of  his  own  mind. ...  It  was  a  dangerous  affair  ac- 
companying Hamilton  to  an  old  book-shop. 
He  was  sure  to  persuade  you  to  buy  some  fa- 
vourite folio,  and  as  soon  as  you  had  got  it  he 
would  comfort  you  with  the  assurance  that  you 
would  not  understand  a  word  of  it.  His  own 
collection  was  of  the  most  miscellaneous  nature. 
In  addition  to  every  commentator  upon  Aristo- 
tle, it  included  the  learned  squabbles  of  the 
Scaligers,  Scioppins,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Epistolas  Obscurorum  Virorum.  He  was  fond 
of  controversial  writings,  and  enjoyed  the 
learned  railings  of  the  Soioppian  style. 

"Any  account  of  Hamilton's  Oxford  life 
would  be  defective  that  did  not  notice  him  in 
his  honrs  of  relaxation,  which  were  equally 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Whatever  he  did, 
whether  work  or  play,  was  done  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  He  had  no  turn  for  hunting, 
shooting,  or  boating,  the  usual  outdoor  ttvdies  of 
Oxford;  nor  would  they  have  furnished  the 
sort  of  relaxation  he  required.  Gyuinastics,  as 
now  scientifically  practised,  would  have  been 
exactly  the  thing  for  him,  and  he  would  have 
excelled  as  a  gymnast.  We  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  simple  feats  of  leap- 
ing, vaulting,  and  the  use  of  the  pole.  In  these 
our  proficiency  was  by  no  means  contemptible. 
When  tired  with  work,  we  started  off,  pole  in 
I  hand,  to  Port  Meadow  or  Bngley  Wood,  or 
took  a  round  of  the  fields  and  lanes  (our  home 
preserves),  clearing  the  gates  and  fences  as  we 
went.  On  these  occasions,  to  relieve  the  se- 
verity of  his  study,  Hamilton  was  in  the  habit 
of  reciting,  in  his  ore  rotunda  manner,  passages 
from  favourite  authors.  The  last  lines  of  the 
Prometheus  of  uEschylus,  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  of  Lucretius,  and  the  concluding 
sentences  of  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola,  were 
amongst  his  favourites.  Sometimes  he  would 
repeat  the  same  line  over  and  over  again,  when 
it  was  sonorous  and  filled  the  ear.  One  of 
these  lines  I  remember,  and  mention  it  as  now 
so  applicable  to  himself.  It  was  from  Cowley's 
lines  to  Hobbts,  in  which  he  addresses  him 
as — 

'  Thou  great  Columbna  of  the  golden  lands  of  new  philoao  - 
phlei.' " 

Mr.  Traill  gives  some  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  Hamilton's  love  of  fun,  and  adds,  to 
his  honour,  that  he  never  knew  him  to  be 
troubled  by  a  dun,  or  to  have  been  intoxi- 
cated, all  the  time  he  was  at  Oxford,— in 
those  days  a  rare  exhibition  of  virtue.  He 
concludes  by  saying  that  he  never  knew  a  man 
who  had  "  less  of  the  dross  of  mere  human  na- 
ture." There  was  probably  some  exaggera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  tradition,  of  the  number 
of  books  '^  professed  "  by  Hamilton  at  his  final 
examination  for  his  degree,  but  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Villers  of  Balliol,  who  was  present 
on  the  oocasioh,  may  be  regarded  as  unex- 
ceptionably  authentic.  In  his  testimonial 
to  Sir  William,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Ch*ur,  he  stated : — 
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*^  In  the  department  of  soienoe,  his  examina- 
tion stood,  and,  I  helieve,  still  stands,  alone ; 
and  it  certainly  argaed  no  common  entho- 
siasm  and  ability  for  philosophical  pursuits, 
that  in  a  university  like  Oxford,  where  the  an- 
cient philosophers  are  the  peculiar  objects  of 
study  and  admiration,  and  the  surest  passports 
to  academiciil  distinction,  his  examination 
should  not  only  remain  unequalled  for  the 
number,  bat  likewise  for  the  difficulty,  of  the 
authors.  Besides  other  subjects  less  imme- 
diately  connected  with  a  professorship  of  mor- 
als, it  contained  every  original  work  of  an- 
tiquity, difficult  or  important,  on  logic,  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  on  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy, 
on  rhetoric  and  poetical  criticism ;  and  after  a 
trial  of  many  hours,  besides  the  honours  of  the 
University,  lie  received  the  thanks  and  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  examiners,  that 
he  had  never  been  surpassed  either  in  the 
minute  or  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  systems  on  which  he  had  been  examined." 

Mr.  Yillers  added,  that  in  fourteen  of  his 
books  on  the  abstrusor  subjects  of  Greek 
philosophy  he  was  not  examined, "  the  great- 
er part  of  these  being  declared  by  the  mas- 
ters to  be  too  purely  metaphysical  for  public 
examination."  Hamilton  was  at  this  time 
in  his  twenty-sesond  year.  How  he  felt 
himself  on  the  occasion  we  gather  from  a 
letter  of  Lockhart's  to  his  father,  in  which  he 
says,  '^  Hamilton  is  going  up  for  his  exami- 
nation to-morrow.  I  daresay  he  will  make 
a  fine  figure;  but  in  the  meantime  he  is 
sadly  *  funcked  '  as  they  all  call  it."  The 
examination  extended  oyer  two  days,  occu- 
pying twelve  hours,  and  at  the  close  Hamil- 
ton wrote  to  his  mother,  "  This  morning  I 
received  your  pleasing  letter,  which  gave 
me  the  happiness  to  hear  that  Tom  was 
well.  I  was  ju9t  going  to  the  schools  when 
I  received  it,  and  am  not  plucked.'' 

It  now  became  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
termine his  future  career.  His  thoughts 
had  apparently  been  gradually  diverted  from 
Medicine  to  Law.  He  had  found  anatomy 
sufficiently  interesting  as  a  scientific  pursuit, 
but  so  far  as  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
concerned,  he  had  probably  already  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  he  expressed  with  a 
freedom  so  offensive  to  the  profession,  in  one 
of  his  Edinburgh  Review  papers  (1832),  that 
it  had  not  made  *^  a  single  step  since  Hippo- 
orates,"  and  that  the  precept  of  Hoffmann 
embodied  true  wisdom,  *^  Fuge  medicos,  et 
eorum  medioamenta,  si  vis  esse  salvus."  The 
advice  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Benholme,  whose  son 
Alexander  was  his  dearest  friend,  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  infiuenoe  in  deciding 
him  to  study  for  the  Scottish  Bar.  Having 
speedily  fixed  his  choice,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  July  1813  passed  as  advocate. 

Hia  time  for  the  first  three  years  after 


passing  was  occi^>ied  to  a  large  extent  in 
researches  connected  with  his  family  history, 
in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  learned 
antiquarian  Mr.  John  RiddelL  The  result 
was  that  in  1816  he  was  duly  adjudged  heir- 
male  in  general  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  the  head  of  that  house,  who  died  in 
1701,  and  declared  entitled  henceforth  to 
bear  the  name  and  style  of  "  Baronet  of 
Preston  and  Finealton.^  Of  these  nominal 
possessions  the  only  fragment  that  came  into 
his  hands  was  acquired,  by  purchase  in  1819. 
It  consists  of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  now 
occupied  as  an  orchard,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  visible  to  the  traveller  as  he  passes 
the  village  of  Prestonpans,  there  rises,  with 
some  dignity,  in  ^ite  of  decay,  a  square  and 
massy  tower,  whose  roofless  walls  and  rained 
battlements  are  redeemed  from  austerity  by 
a  kindly  growth  of  long  grass,  clasping 
shrubs,  and  fragrant  wallflower.  This  is  afl 
that  remains  of  territorial  estate  to  the  house 
of  Preston,  the  eldest  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  line  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Yeitch  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  family  hbtorj 
and  its  more  eminent  representatives,  from 
the  time  of  Robert  the  Bmco  to  that  of  Sir 
Robert  aforesaid.  They  were  a  stout  race, 
and  played  no  unworthy  part  in  the  hbtoiy 
of  Scotland.  In  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  equally  in  devotion  to  the 
Crown,  they  distinguished  themselves,  in 
successive  generations,  by  indomitable  firm- 
ness and  generous  self-sacrifice,  ending  in 
the  total  waste  of  their  once  wide  posses- 
sions. One,  Sir  David,  a  leader  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  suffered  attainder  for 
his  loyalty  to  Queen  Mary,  whose  banner  he 
followed  at  Langside.  Another,  Sir  John, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  maintained 
an  unoomprombing  opposition  to  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Crown  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  James  and  Charles.  His  son.  Sir 
Thomas,  at  once  a  Covenanter  and  a  Cava- 
lier, fought  against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  With  his  son,  Sir  Robert; 
the  title  and  the  historical  fame  of  the  house 
passed  away  together,  till  both  were  revived 
in  the  person  of  Sir  William.  As  the  recog- 
nised and  trusted  head  of  the  Covenanters, 
Sir  Robert  led  them  to  yictory  at  Dromclog 
and  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  embodied  in  excess  the  un- 
yielding firmness  of  his  race  and  the  intense 
religious  convictions  and  fervout  of  his 
party.  His  intolerant  seal  and  want  of 
wisdom  may,  however,  be  now  forgiv^  in 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  which  drove 
him  and  his  followers  into  revolt  against  ft 
wicked  government,  of  his  unflinching  va- 
lour, and  his  stern  though  unenlightened 
honesty. 
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The  natural  impulses  that  led  Sir  Wil- 
liam to  connect  himself,  '^  by  a  species  of 
formal  service^"  with  a  family  history  so  full 
of  stirring  and  congenial  associations,  are 
well  touched  upon  by  his  biographer.  With 
all  his  independence  and  love  of  freedom, 
he  had  an  intense  reverence  for  the  past, 
and,  both  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  and 
of  political  history,  turned  with  an  eye  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  to  tbe  mighty  men 
of  other  days.  Nor  is  it  mere  fancy  that 
traces  in  his  own  character  the  same  boldly 
&arked  lineaments  that  figure  in  the  history 
of  his  ancestors,  and  recognises  in  his 
trenchant  polemics  the  swing  of  "  the  sword- 
arm  that  charged  at  Drumclog." 

Soon  after  coming  to  the  Bar  Sir  Wil- 
liam writes  to  his  mother  :  *'  I  have  had  my 
time  sadly  consumed  in  pacing  these  vile 
Parliament  House  boards — nothing  to  do — 
which  I  am  not  sorry  at  in  the  present  state 
of  my  legal  acquirements."  This  experience 
did  not  undergo  much  variation  for  some 
time.  He  took  due  pains,  indeed,  after 
passing,  to  increase  his  legal  knowledge,  and 
in  that  respect,  not  less  than  in  mental  ca- 
pacity, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  quali- 
fications as  an  advocate,  especially  in  times 
when  written  pleadings  were  largely  used, 
were  greatly  above  the  average.  In  Civil 
Law,  the  foundation  of  Scottish  jurispru- 
dence, he  might  probably,  in  comparison 
with  the  common  standard,  be  considered 
learned.  Neither  was  he  by  any  means 
briefless.  He  spoke  himself  of  his  practice 
as  having  been  in  1820,  for  his  standing, 
'^  highly  prosperous.^'  Some  of  his  written 
arguments  still  survive  to  attest  the  care,  in- 
genuity, and  force  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  on  a  question  of  law.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied)  however,  that  he  lacked  some  of  the 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  success  at 
the  Bar.  He  was  never  a  fluent  speaker ; 
as  a  boy  he  hated  public  display  of  the  art 
of  speech.  His  fondness  for  mmute  distinc- 
tion, and  his  severe  accuracy,  were  qualities 
which  might  be  considered  valuable  to  an 
advocate.  But  they  are  not  always  so,  es- 
pecially when  joined,  as  in  him,  to  excessive 
fastidiousness  and  elaboration  in  the  working 
up  of  his  materials,  resulting  in  inconveni- 
ent delay.  The  successful  making  up  of 
"  records"  and  "  pleas  in  law"  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  high  artistic  talent,  and 
rough  expedition  is  generally  more  valued 
than  more  perfect  but  tardy  work.  Nor  was 
it  even  to  be  expected  that  the  recondite 
scholar  and  silent  thinker,  however  fit  for 
conducting  a  high  legal  argument,  should  ever 
have  become  proficient  in  the  valuable  art 
of  contending  before  a  Lord  Ordinary  about 
a  small  question  of  expenses,  or  the  inter- 


pretation of  an  Act  of  Sederunt  regulating 
the  lodging  of  papers,  with  as  much  fire  and 
vehemence  as  if  the  most  sacred  interests 
were  at  stake.  Apart  from  these  constitu- 
tional obstacles  to  his  success,  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  very  things  for  which 
he  was  most  distinguished  were  rather  de- 
terrent than  attractive  to  the  general  run 
of  those  on  whose  favour  an  advocate  has  to 
depend  for  employdient.  The  average 
''  agent,"  like  the  average  of  mankind,  has  a 
natural  distrust  in  business  matters  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  genius,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  more  dangerous  reputation 
with  which  to  come  to  the  Bar  than  that 
of  literary  tendencies,  and  devotion  to  any 
books  or  studies,  except  those  which  in- 
struct a  man  how  to  prevail  against  his  ad- 
versary in  foro  cantentioso.  This  seems  an 
absurd  and  even  cruel  prejudice.  But  The* 
mis  is  a  stern  and  jealous  goddess;  those  at 
least  who  minister  at  her  gates  require  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  the  postulants  for  the 
honour  of  serving  at  her  altars.  Lord  Jef- 
frey is  almost  the  only  example  of  a  literary 
man  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large 
practice  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  Though,  there- 
fore, Sir  William  possessed  all  the  capacity 
necessary  for  becoming  a  great  lawyer,  and 
might,  with  adventitious  circumstances  to 
£ftvour  him,  have  risen  high  in  his  profes- 
sion, it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  his  ca- 
reer at  the  Bar,  though  by  no  means  quite 
a  failure,  was  far  from  being  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  the  practical 
qualities  which  secure  success  in  that  pro- 
fession, political  connexion  has  always  been 
a  valuable  aid  to  advancement ;  in  some 
eases,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  any  other  special 
claim  to  recognition.  But  in  this  respect 
also  Sir  William  was  doomed  to  compara- 
tive neglect.  Politically  he  was  a  Whig, 
a  stanch  and  honest  one,  and  though  not  a 
demonstrative  politician,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  at  the  Bar  associated  most  intimately 
with  men  of  the  opposite  party,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  profess  that  faith  during  the  long 
years  when  such  profession  implied  absolute 
exclusion  from  any  public  appointment  with- 
in the  sphere  of  Government  influence.  But 
the  gradual  progress  and  triumph  of  the 
opinions  with  which  he  had  identified  him- 
self brought  him  little  advantage ;  the  only 
recognition  he  ever  received  from  his  politi- 
cal friends  being  the  appointment  to  the 
poor  office  of  Solicitor  of  Teinds  in  1832. 
The  cause  of  this  is  as  easily  explained  as 
his  want  of  success  at  the  Bar.  Though  a 
firm  and  faithful  adherent,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  a  family  which  had  suffered  the 
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loss  of  all  bat  honour  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he\vas  not  an  available  partisan;  he  was, 
in  fact,  practically  useless.     He  was  not  a 
man  to  spout  at  public  meetings,  to  write 
telling  articles  and  letters  in  newspapers,  to 
busy   himself  in   canvassing  or  committee 
work,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  for  party 
purposes,  of  the  kind  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  claim  to  solid  re- 
cognition.     It  may  seem  unreasonable  to 
complain  when  such  a  man  suffers  neglect, 
^or  has  he  not  deliberately  chosen  another 
path  than  that  which  leads  to  worldly  suc- 
cess ?     Has  he  not  turned  his  steps  from  the 
vulgar  highway  to  the  steep  and  secluded 
ascent  which  leads  upwards  to  the  habitations 
of  the  gods  ?    Is  it  reasonable  to  demand 
that  such  a  man  should  secure  the  double 
treasure  of  a  life  of  high  endeavour  in  the 
search  for  truth,  and  with  it  the  material  re- 
wards that  are  the  appanage  of  devotion  to 
pursuits    more    practical?     Perhaps    not. 
Looked  at  from   a  point  of  view  beyond 
that  of  a  world  of  tradesmen's  bills   and 
taxes,  looked  at  especially  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century  or  two,  when  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton will  still  be  remembered  and  revered, 
while  no  mortal  can  tell,  without  looking  in 
an  almanac,  who  were  the  Prime  Ministers 
or  Lord  Presidents  of  his  day,  it  may  seem 
of  small  consequence  whether  he  received 
much  or  little  of  this  world's  goods ;  it  may 
even  seem  fitter  that  his  fees  were  few  and 
his  fortune  small.     But  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  time  when  he  lived  and 
moved  among  men  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  recognise  his  merits,  we  must  still  say 
that  it  was  not  well  done,  and  perhaps,  also, 
that  in  no  other  country  would  it  have  been 
so  but  in  Britain.     But  we  are  anticipating. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  these 
circumstances  Sir  William  wouid  have  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  composition,  as  an 
outlet  for  energy,  and  a  means  of  increasing 
his  income.     But,  rich  as  he  was  in  stores 
of  various  knowledge,  and  gifted  with   no 
common  power  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion, he  was  provokingly  free  from  the  ea- 
coethss  scribendi.     He  had  in  fact  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  begin  the  work  of  formal  com- 
position,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
severely  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words. 
It  seems,  indeed,  very  probable  that,  but  for 
the  instigation  of  others,  he  would  never 
have  become  known  as  an  author  during  his 
lifetime  ;  he  had  already  reached  the  age  of 
forty-two  before  he  produced  the  first  of 
those  remarkable  criticisms  which  spread  his 
fame  throughout  Europe.     It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that,  during  the  whole 
time  of  Jeffrey's  editorship  of  the  Edinhwrgh 
Review,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  over- 


ture made  that  he  should  contribute  to  its 
pages.  But  during  Sir  William's  early 
years  at  the  Bar  their  acquaintance  was 
slight.  "  Lord  Jeffrey,"  says  Mr.  George 
Moir,  ''  while  admitting  Sir  William's  vast 
erudition,  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing 
of  him  besides,  and  used  to  call  him  an  un- 
practical person:  in  other  words,  that  he 
kept  extremely  aloof  from  party  demonstra- 
tions of  any  kind."  This  is  perhaps  not 
quite  the  correct  interpretation  of  Jeffrey's 
words;  he  may  have  considered  Hamilton 
unpractical  from  the  editorial  point  of  view, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  so, 
as  Jeffi^y's  successor,  Mr.  Macvey  Napier, 
afterwards  found.  Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  more  catholic  and  philosophical 
sympathies  of  the  latter,  which  led  to  his 
enlisting  Sir  William  as  a  contributor,  did 
not  operate  with  his  more  brilliant  predeces- 
sor, otherwise  Sir  William  might  have  had 
at  least  a  dozen  years'  earlier  start  as  a 
writer  known  to  the  world. 

His  mother  took  up  her  residence  with 
him  in  1815,  and  lived  with  him  till  her 
death  in  1827.  Not  long  after,  a  niece  of 
hers,  Miss  Janet  Marshall,  became  an  in- 
mate in  the  house,  who  afterwards  became 
Sir  William's  wife.  In  1817  he  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Germany,  in  company  with  two 
of  his  professional  brethren,  Lockhart  and 
Hyndman,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a 
library  at  Leipzig,  which  he  had  recom- 
mended the  Faculty  to  purchase.  He  again 
visited  Germany  in  1820,  spending  some  time 
in  Berlin  and  Dresden.  About  this  time  he 
secured  for  the  Advocates'  Library  a  valu- 
able collection  of  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
chiefly  in  law  and  theology,  known  as  the 
"  Dieterichs  Collection."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  events,  there  is  nothing  farther 
on  record  of  his  life  during  the  period  from 
1813  to  1820.  We  only  know  that  he  lived 
a  retired  and  meditative  life,  sounding  his 
solitary  way  in  regions  of  research  where 
few  could  follow  him,  but  mingling  cheer- 
fully in  society,  and  even  at  that  early  period 
occasionally  sought  out  by  visitors  from  for- 
eign countries,  attracted  by  the  report  of 
his  learning.  Among  his  principal  friends 
were  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  De  Quincey, 
and  at  his  own  house  and  that  oi  his  brother, 
who  iiad  now  retired  from  the  army,  and 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  many  a 
pleasant  gathering  of  these  and  other  friends. 
His  intimacy  with  the  Blackwood  set  of  men 
was  probably  not  approved  of  by  some  of  his 
political  friends.  It  has  been  even  said, 
though  with  little  probability,  that  he  as- 
sisted at  the  concoction  of  the  famous  "  Chal- 
dee  MS."  The  exceptionally  respectful  de- 
scription of  him  in  it  as  '*  the  great  black 
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eagle  of  the  desert,  whose  cry  is  as  the  sound 
of  an  unknown  tongue,  and  whose  dwelling 
is  in  the  tomhs  of  the  wise  men,'*  was  doubt- 
less tbe  work  of  Lookhart  With  Dugald 
Stewart  he  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  at  all.  That  Hamilton  had  al- 
ready  arrived  at  conclusions  in  Philosophy 
hostile  to  the  views  of  Brown  is  probable 
enough,  but  that  they  should  have  lived  for 
some  years  in  the  same  city  without  becom- 
ing acquainted  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  only  anecdote  on  record  relating  to  this 
period  of  his  life  is  given  by  Professor 
Baynes.  Dr.  Parr,  when  on  a  visit  to  Ed- 
inburgh, met  Sir  William  at  the  house  of 
Professor  John  Thomson,  the  distinguished 
pathologist.  The  omniscient  doctor  was 
so  astonished  to  find  that  the  young  advo- 
cate, whom  he  had  never  heard  of,  was  not 
only  able  to  accompany  him  in  his  discur- 
sive expatiation  in  the  fields  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, but  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  the 
least  frequented  tracks  of  classical,  and  me- 
diseval,  and  modern  Latin  literature,  cap- 
ping his  quotations,  and  even  correcting  his 
references,  that  at  length  he  broke  out 
with  the  inquiry,  "Why,  tcho  are  you, 
sir?" 

On  Dr.  Brown's  death  in  1820,  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Chair  in  Edinburgh  became  va- 
cant. There  were  several  candidates,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  contest  lay 
between  Wilson  and  Hamilton.  Of  tbe 
superiority  of  Hamilton's  claims,  on  the 
special  ground  of  philosophical  attainments, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  ^ut  as  he  happened 
to  be  a  Whig,  and  Wilson  a  Tory,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  rule  in  those  days,  set- 
tled the  matter.  The  contest  was  a  bitter 
one  on  both  sides,  but  only  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates'  supportera  It  caused  no  in- 
terruption whatever  of  the  kindly  relations 
between  themselves,  a  fact  equally  creditable 
to  both.  Hamilton  was  represented  by  the 
Tory  partisans  as  a  man  of  dangerous  views 
in  politics  and  theology,  while  Wilson  was 
even  more  heartily  denounced  by  the  Whigs, 
as  the  very  incarnation  of  all  the  evil  that 
showed  its  face  so  unblushingly  in  tlie  pages 
of  Blackwood.  We  learn  from  Hamilton's 
own  testimony  that  he  was  informed,  from 
an  influential  quarter,  that  if  he  would  ''  al- 
low it  simply  to  be  said  that  he  was  not  a 
Whig — not  a  political  opponent  of  the  then 
dominant  party, — the  election  would  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  natural  course."  He  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  thereby  sacrificed  any 
chance  he  had,  which,  politics  apart,  was  con- 
siderable, of  obtaining  the  Chair.  It  has  to 
be  noted  also,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  can- 


didature must  have  seriously  injured  his 
further  progress  at  the  Bar. 

As  some  little  compensation  for  this  dis- 
appointment, he  was  in  the  following  year 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Civil  History,  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler.  The  appoint- 
ment was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  who,  though  for  the 
most  part  Tories,  showed  an  honourable  dis- 
regard for  political  considerations,  by  unani- 
mously nominating  their  most  learned  mem- 
ber to  the  office.  The  salary  was  only  £100 
a  year,  and  attendance  on  the  class  being 
optional,  none  of  Sir  William's  predecessors 
had  ever  succeeded  in  forming  a  regular 
class.  .  Sir  William,  however,  not  only  pre- 
pared a  course  of  lectures,  but  attracted  for 
some  years  an  average  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  students.  The  subject  he  chose  was 
the  history  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  close 
of  the  fi^enth  century  to  the  year  1789. 
He  also  delivered  some  lectures  pn  ancient 
politics,  on  European  literature,  including 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Feudal  System, 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  etc.  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  lectures  we  learn,  on  the  authori 
ty  of  Professor  Wilson,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished students  of  the  University  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  their  sagacity,  learning, 
eloquence,  and  philosophical  spirit  Latterly 
Sir  Wiiliam  lectured  only  in  alternate  years, 
and  when  tbe  salary  ceased  to  be  paid,  in 
consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  city, 
he  ceased  to  lecture  altogether. 

The  next  important  landmark  in  Sir 
William's  life  was  his  marriage,  in  1829, 
to  his  cousin.  Miss  Marshall.  His  mother's 
death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  the  two 
years  that  followed  it  were  the  only  period 
of  his  life  that  could  be  called  unhappy. 
For  though  in  one  sense  a  solitary  thinker, 
his  social  sympathies  and  tffections  were  so 
strong  that  even  in  his  most  abstruse  studies 
he  found  aid  rather  than  distraction  in  the 
companionship  of  those  he  loved.  There  is 
no  aspect  of  bis  character  more  interesting 
than  that  in  which  he  appears  in  his  latter 
life,  at  work  in  the  family  parlour,  surround- 
ed by  his  wife  and  children,  whose  presence 
and  ministry  afforded  him  never-failing  hap- 
piness and  help.  During  that  dreary  inter- 
val between  his  mother's  death  and  his 
marriage,  the  proof  of  its  being  "  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone ''  was  in  his 
case  somewhat  ludicrously  illustrated. 
Though  naturally  of  very  methodical  and 
orderly  habits,  his  sitting-room  became  gra- 
dually littered  with  books,  which  he  had  no 
heart  to  keep  in  order,  till  it  became  neces- 
sary to  escape  from  the  chaos  by  taking  re- 
fuge in  another  room.  There  the  same  pro- 
cess followed,  till  at  length,  having  passed 
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from  room  to  room,  he  finallj  established 
himself  in  the  upper  flat.  Here  ho  found 
life  a  little  more  tolerable,  having  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  northern  suburbs,  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  the  distant  hills.  The  influence 
of  his  marriage  on  the  character  and  sub- 
sequent career  of  Sir  William  was  of  the 
best  and  happiest  kind ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
without  any  reserve,  that  no  man  ever  was 
more  indebted  to  the  devotion,  good  sense, 
and  practical  ability  of  his  wife.  How, 
without  any  pretension  to  be  versed  in  the 
subjects  of  her  husband's  labours,  she  iden- 
tified herself  so  thoroughly  with  all  he  did ; 
how,  after 'he  entered  on  his  professional 
work,  she  sat  up  with  him  till  the  winter 
dawning,  three  nights  a  week,  copying  his 
lectures  as  he  composed  them ;  how,  with 
her  own  hand,  she  wrote  out  for  the  press 
every  fra^ent  of  hia  composition  ;  how  she 
kept  her  husband  up  to  hb  work  by  the  in- 
spiration of  cheerfulne&s  and  resolution, 
wisely  contending,  as  Mr.  Veitch  happily 
expresses  it,  '^  against  a  sort  of  energetic  in- 
dolence which  characterized  him  ;^'  above  all, 
how  she  upheld  and  ministered  to  him  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  bodily  infirmity ; — all 
this  it  was  necessary,  to  a  true  delineation  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  life,  that  the  world 
shoold  know.  His  biographer  has  told  it 
well,  and  the  example  it  presents  may  be 
said  to  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  features  of  the  biography. 

Among  the  chief  things  to  be  noted  re- 
garding the  period  between  1820  and  1829, 
are  Sir  William's  researches  on  the  flubject 
of  Phrenology,  which  at  that  time  was  at- 
tracting much  attention,  its  principal  ex- 
pounder in  this  country  beins  Mjr.  Creorge 
Combe.  Sir  William  opposed  no  doctrine 
on  the  ground  of  novelty  alone,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  any  new  development  of  the  science  of 
mind.  In  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism, 
for  example,  he  recognised  a  scientific  reality, 
deserving  of  the  most  carefol  investigation, 
and  the  subject  continued  to  interest  him  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  In  Phrenology 
he  was  a  total  disbeliever,  but  on  no  merely 
theoretical  grounds.  His  oondusions  were 
the  result  of  minute  and  extensive  personal 
experiment  and  observation,  including,  as 
regarded  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  dissection  and  weighing  of  '*  above  a 
thousand  brains,  of  above  fifty  species  of 
animals.''  On  this  subject  he  read  two 
papers  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  de- 
livered two  lectures  in  the  University  in 
1826  and  1827.  He  afterwards  contributed 
papers  on  the  brain  to  some  scientific 
journals,  which  are  now  to  be  found  collected 
in  the  appendix  to  his   iectares  on    Me- 


taphysics. Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1828,  wished 
to  have  a  public  discussion  with  him  on 
Phrenology,  and  to  have  the  decision  of  the 
question  referred  to  the  vote  of  the  audience, 
but  Sir  William  wisely  declined  the  pro- 
posal. The  effect  of  one  of  his  papers  on 
Phrenology,  on  a  hearer  of  moro  than  or- 
dinary capacity,  is  characteristically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  interesting 
contribution  to  this  biography,  which  has 
been  so  abundantly  quoted  that  we  shall 
extract  only  a  few  passages.  The  first  part 
refers  to  a  period  in  1819  or  1820,  when 
the  writer  Ti'as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  made  an  unim- 
portant mistake  in  regard  to  Sir  William's 
residence,  which  was  then  in  Howe  Street :  — 


tt 


Somewhere  in  Gabriers  Road,  there  looked 
out  on  me,  from  the  Princes  Street  or  St.  David 
Street  side,  a  back  window  on  the  groand-floor 
of  a  handsome  enough  house — window  which 
had  no  curtains — and  visible  on  the  sill  of  it 
MTere  a  quantity  of  books  lying  about,  gilt 
quartos  and  conspicuous  volumes,  several  of 
tiiem^-evidently  the  sitting  room  and  working 
room  of  a  studious  man,  whose  lot,  in  this  safe 
seclusion,  I  viewed  with  a  certain  loyal  respect. 

*  Has  a  fine,  silent  neighbourhood,^  thought  I; 

*  a  fine  north  light,  and  wishes  to  save  it  all.* 
Inhi^itant  within  I  never  noticed  by  any  other 
symptom ;  but  from  ray  comrades  soon  learned 
whose  house  and  pla^e  of  study  this  was. 

''  The  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  I  had 
before  heard ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  he 
appeared    definitely   before   my  memory    or 
imagination  ;  in  which  his  place  was  permanent 
thencefortli.    A  man  of  good  birth,  1  was  told, 
though  of  small  fortune,  who  had  deep  facul- 
ties and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  wise  know- 
ledge ;  was  titularly  an  advocate  here,  but  hnd 
no  practice,  nor  sought  any;  had  gathered  his 
modest  means  thriftily  together,  and  tat  down 
here,  with  his  mother  and  sister  (cousin,  I  be- 
lieve, it  really  was),  and  his  ample  store  of 
books,  frankly  renouncing  all  lower  ambitions, 
and,   indeed,  all   ambitions  together,  except 
what  I  well  recognised  to  be  the  highest  and 
one  real  ambition  in  this  dark  ambiguous  world. 
A  man  honourable  to  me,  a  man  lovingly  en- 
viable; to  whom,  in  silence,  I  heartly  bade 
good  speed.     It  was  also  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, which  did  not  fail  of  mention,  that 
his  ancestor  Hamilton  of  Preston,  was  leader 
of  the  Oameronians  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  had 
stood  by  the  Covenant  and  Cause  of  Scotland 
in  that  old  time  and  form.    *  This  baronetcy,  if 
carried  forward  on  those  principles,  may  well 
enough  be  poor,'  thought!;  'and  beautifully 
well  may  it  issue  in  such  a  Hamilton  as  this 
one  aims  to  be,  still  piously  bearing  aloft,  on 
the  new  terms,  hi$  God's-Banner  intrepidly 
against  the  World  and  the  Devil  I ' 

**  It  was  years  after  this — perhaps  four  or 
five — before  I  had  the  honour  of  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  Sir  William ;  his  figure  on 
ihQ  street  had  become  familiar,  but  I  forget, 
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too,  when  this  was  first  pointed  ont  to  roe ;  and 
cannot  recollect  even  when  I  first  came  to 
speech  with  him,  which  must  have  heen  hy 
accident  and  his  own  Tolnntary  favour,  on  some 
slight  occasion,  prohahlj  at  the  Advocates' 
Library,  which  was  ray  principal  or  almost 
sole  literary  resource  (lasting  thanks  to  ity  alone 
of  Scottish  institutions !)  in  those  obstructed, 
neglectful,  and  grimly-forbidding  years.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  1824  or  1826.  I  recollect  right 
well  the  bright,  affable  manners  of  Sir  William, 
radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  honest  humanity, 
and  intelligence  ready  to  help ;  and  how  com- 
pletely prepossessing  they  were.  A  fine,  firm 
ngure  of  middle  height;  one  of  the  finest  cheer- 
fully-serious human  faces,  of  square,  solid,  and 
yet  rather  aquiline  type,  and  a  pair  of  the 
beautifnllest  kindly-beamiilg  hazel  eyes,  well 
open,  and  every  now  and  then  with  a  lambency 
of  smiling  fire  in  them,  which  I  always  remem- 
ber as  if  with  trust  and  gratitude.  ...  I  re- 
collect hearing  much  more  of  him  in  1826  and 
onward,  than  formerly  :  to  what  depths  he  had 
gone  in  study  and  philosophy ;  of  his  simple, 
independent,' meditative  habits,  ruggedly  athle- 
tic modes  of  exercise,  fondness  for  his  big  dog, 
etc.  etc. :  everybody  seemed  to  speak  of  him 
with  favour,  those  of  his  immediate  acquain- 
tance uniformly  with  affectionate  respect.  I 
did  not  witness,  much  le&s  share  in,  any  of  the 
swimming  or  other  athletic  prowesses.  I  have 
once  or  twice  been  on  long  walks  with  him  in 
the  Edinburgh^environs,  oftenest  with  some 
other  companion,  or,  perhaps,  even  two,  whom 
he  had  found  vigorous  and  worthy ;  pleasant 
walks,  and  abundantly  enlivened  with  speech 
from  Sir  William.  He  was  willing  to  talk  of 
any  humanly-interesting,  subject;  and  threw 
out  sound  observations  upon  any  t<)pic  started : 
if  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  circled  and  grav- 
itated, naturally,  into  subjects  that  were  his 
own,  and  were  habitually  occupying  him — of 
which  I  can  still  remember  animal  magnetism 
and  the  German  revival  of  it,  not  yet  known 
of  in  England,  was  one  that  frequently  turned 
up.  .  .  .  On  German  bibliography  and  authors, 
especially  of  the  learned  kind — ^Erasmus,  Ruhn- 
ken,  Ulrich  von  Hutten — he  could  descant 
copiously,  and  liked  to  be  incjuired.  of.  On 
Kant,  Reid,  and  the  metaphysicians,  German 
and  other,  though  Uiere  was  such  abundance 
to  have  said,  he  did  not  often  speak;  but 
politely  abstained  rather,  when  not  expressly 
called  on. 

"  He  was  finely  social  and  human,  in  these 
walks  or  interviews.  Honesty,  ^ankness, 
friendly  veracity,  courageous  trust  in  humanity, 
and  in  you,  were  charmingly  visible.  His  talk 
was  forcible,  copious,  discursive,  careless  rather 
than  otherwise ;  and,  on  abstruse  topics,  I  ob- 
served, was  apt  to  become  embroiled  and 
revelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and  elucidative 
ihan  with  a  little  deliberation  he  could  have 
made  it.  ^  The  &ct  is,*  he  would  often  say ; 
and  then  plunging  into  new  circuitous  depths 
and  distinctions,  again  on  a  new  grand,  *  The 
fact  is,'  and  still  again — till  what  the  essential 
*'  fact '  might  be  was  not  a  little  obscnre  to  you. 
He  evidently  had  not  been  engaged  in  epeaking 
these  things,  but  only  in  thinking  them,  for  his 


own  behoof  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning 
you  could  get  lucidity  from  him  on  any  topic. 
Nowhere  did  he  give  you  the  least  notion  of  his 
not  understanding  the  thing  himself;  but  it  lay 
like  an  unwinnowed  threshing-floor,  the  corn- 
grains,  the  natural  chafi^,  and  somewhat  even 
of  the  straw,  still  unseparated  there.  This 
sometimes  would  befall,  not  only  when  the 
meaning  itself  was  delicate  or  abstruse,  but 
also  if  several  were  listening,  and  he  doubted 
whether  they  could  understand.  On  solid 
realistic  points  he  was  abundantly  luminous; 

{)romptitude,  solid  sense^  free-flowing  intel- 
igibility  always  the  characteristics.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  were  themselves  attractive,  phy- 
siognomic of  the  man :  a  strong,  carelessly- 
melodious,  tenor  voice,  the  sound  of  it  be- 
tokening seriousness  and  cheerfulness;  occa- 
sionally something  of  slightly  remonstrative 
was  in  the  undertones,  indicating,  well  in  the 
background,  possibilities  of  virtuous  wrath  and 
fire;  seldom  anything  of  laughter,  of  levity 
never  anything :  thoroughly  a  serious,  cheerful, 
sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks  corres- 
ponding. In  dialogue,  face  to  face,  with  one 
he  trusted,  his  speech,  both  voice  and  words, 
was  still  more  engaging ;  lucid,  free,  persuasive, 
with  a  bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile, 
which  was  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  to  you. 

**  In  the  winter  1882-88,  Captain  Hamilton, 
Sir  William's  brother,  was  likewise  resident  in 
Edinburgh ;  a  pleasant,  very  courteous,  and  in- 
telligently talkmg  man,  enduring,  in  a  cheery 
military  humour,  his  old  Peninsular  hurts,  and 

Erinting  his  Peninsular  and  other  books.  At 
is  house  I  have  been  of  literary  parties — of 
one,  at  least,  which  I  still  remember  in  an  in- 
distinct but  agreeable  way.  Of  a  similar  party 
at  Sir  William's  I  have  a  still  brighter  recol- 
lection, and  of  his  fine  nobly  simple  ways 
there;  especially  of  one  little  radiancy  (his 
look  and  his  smile  the  now  memorable  part  of 
it)  privately  addressed  to  myself  on  the  mode 
of  supping  I  had  selected ;  supper  of  one  ex- 
cellent and  excellently-boiled  potato,  of  fair 
size,  with  salt  for  seasoning — at  an  epoch  when 
excellent  potatoes  yet  were." 

After  his  marriage  Sir  William  removed 
to  Manor  Place,  where  he  resided  till  1839, 
when  he  went  back  to  his  former  house, 
16  Great  King  Street,  in  which  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  time  had  come 
at  last  for  him  to  justify  to  the  world,  in  the 
form  of  published  writing,  his  reputation 
among  a  limited  circle  as  a  thinker  and 
scholar.  The  editorship  of  the  Edinlurgh 
Review  came,  in  1829,  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  Sir  William's,  and  took  much  interest  in 
metaphysical  studies.  He  was  determined 
to  have  a  philosophical  contribution  from  his 
friend  in  his  first  number,  and  the  subject 
he  proposed  was  the  recently  published  In- 
troduction to  Cousin's  Cours  de  Philosophies 
which  was  then   making  a  sensation  in  the 
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intellectual  world  of  Paris.  Sir  William 
was  very  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task, 
for  two  reasons.  He  felt  assured  that  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  could  not 
be  made  intelligible  to  British  readers,  and 
he  had  the  highest  admiration  for  M.  Cousin, 
of  whose  philosophy  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  demonstrate  the  radical  unsound- 
ness. The  editor's  persistency,  however, 
fortunately  prevailed,  and  the  criticism, 
hastily  written,  made  its  appearance  in  Oc- 
tober 1829,  under  the  title  **  On  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Unconditioned,  in  reference  to 
Cousin's  Infinite- Absolute."  Mr.  Veitch 
correctly  says,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragmentary  utterances  of  Coleridge, 
this  famous  reriew  was  the  first  indication 
that  any  one  in  Britain  had  become  aware  of 
the  true  import  of  the  highest  philosophical 
thought  of  this  century.  It  formed  a  new 
landmark  in  the  hbtory  of.  speculation,  and 
though  in  this  country  at  first  considered 
incomprehensible,  it  was  the  beginning  of 
that  strong  revival  of  interest  in  the  higher 
questions  of  philosophy,  which  Hamilton's 
subsequent  writings  and  teaching  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  stimulate.  On  the  Con- 
tinent its  merits  were  at  once  recognised, 
and  by  no  one  with  such  chivalrous  en- 
thusiasm as  by  the  philosopher  whose  funda- 
mental doctrine  it  so  vigorously  attacked. 
M.  Cousin  pronounced  it  **  a  masterpiece," 
so  excellent  that  he  thought  '^  there  could 
not  be  fifty  persons  in  England  competent 
to  understand  it.'*  He  naturally  considered 
his  critic  wrong  in  his  objections,  but  added, 
''  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  sav  that  he 
has  profoundly  studied  and  perfectly  under- 
stood me."  A  warm  friendship  between  the 
two  philosophers  was  the  result  of  this 
criticism,  and  though  they  never  met,  they 
kept  up  a  pretty  regular  correspondence, 
and  took  the  deepest  mutual  interest  in  each 
other's  labours  and  personal  welfare.  M. 
Cousin's  letters  to  his  "  trh  cher  confrere " 
are  verv  interesting,  and  full  of  the  kindliest 
sympathy.  One  winds  up  with  this  naive 
little  outburst  apropos  of  Brown's  Lec- 
tures : — 

"  Je  reoois  en  ce  moment  la  T*~  Edition  de 
Brown.  Mon  Diou !  Luttez,  mon  cher  Mon- 
sieur, luttez  sans  oesse  contre  cette  funeste  pop- 
ularite.  En  vous  sent  toates  mes  esp^rances 
pour  la  philosophie  en  Angleterre.  Dieu  done 
voDS  soit  en  aide,  et  vons  donne  ce  que  Je  son- 
haite  k  tons  mes  amis  et  k  moi-m^me :  courage 
et  Constance.    C'est  mon  perp6tuel  refrain." 

Sir  William  was  now  fairly  enlisted  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Review,  and  during  the 
next  seven  years  contributed  fourteen  articles, 
all  full  of  the  mj9st  solid  thought  and  pro- 


found learning.  His  last  contribution  was 
in  1839.  These  were  collected  in  a  volume 
in  1852,  with  large  appendices,  and  speedily 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  most  import- 
ant of  the  philosophical  articles,  after  the 
first,  were  those  on  Perception  and  on  Logic. 
The  former  was  the  natural  sequel  and  com* 
plement  of  his  first  article,  expounding  the 
positive  side  of  the  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed, of  which  the  basis  was  the  authority 
of  Consciousness,  as  the  other  had  presented 
its  negative  aspect,  in  a  denial  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  phenome- 
nal  reality.  The  article  on  Logic  may  be 
called  the  first  really  scientific  exposition  of 
the  province  and  principles  of  that  science  in 
this  country,  and  displayed  an  extraordinary 
range  and  minuteness  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  its  literature.  It  contained  a 
somewhat  severe  criticism  of  Whately's  work, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  in 
that  line  may  be  read  with  enjoyment  by 
persons  ignorant  of  Logic.  Speaking  of 
these  three  articles  as  related,  though  ap- 
parently isolated,  contributions  to  Philoso- 
phy, and  embodying  in  a  real  unity  the  au- 
thor's fundamental  doctrines,  his  biographer 
well  remarks : — 

^*  Tet  impressive  as  is  the  suggestion  which 
they  give  of  power  and  learning,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that  those  accomplishments  ap- 
peared 80  late  in  the  lifetime  of  their  possessor — 
appeared,  too,  almost  by  accident;  and  that 
even  after  they  were  revealed,  they  were  kept 
by  him  in  a  reserve,  which  stayed  his  hand  from 
completing  the  edifice  designed— one  so  rare  in 
conception,  so  grand  in  its  ideal  proportions, 
that  even  the  tracings  of  its  first  lines  stir  the 
soul  which  ponders  them  with  emotions  akin 
to  those  inspired  by  the  fragments  of  the  state- 
liest architecture,  or  by  the  partly-shrouded 
form  of  a  far-reaching,  undefined,  mountain 
height" 

His  articles  on  University  Ileform,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Oxford,  excited 
much  attention,  and  also  much  hostility, 
which  they  were  eminently  calculated  to 
provoke.  For,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject probably  beyond  that  of  any  other  man 
in  Britain,  they  combined  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  strength  and  outspokenness  of  lan- 
ffuaffe  in  denouncing  what  he  considered  to 
be  abuses.  They  produced  a  powerful  effect, 
and  bore  fruit  after  many  days,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland.  Of  his  other  articles 
the  most  notable  are  the  one  on  the  U^istoUe 
Ohscurorum  Vtroruntj  which  displayed  pro- 
digious learning  and  research,  and  for  the 
first  time  settled  conclusively  the  authorship 
of  that  famous  satire,  and  that  on  the  study 
of  Mathematics,  which,  among  other  results, 
called  forth  an  irrepressible  protest  from  the 
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much-tried  editor,  on  the  soore  of  its  extrara- 
gant  length,  and  the  writer's  intolerable  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  periodi- 
cal publication.  The  spirit  which  animated 
all  his  discussions  is  expressed  in  the  faTOur- 
ite  motto  which  he  put  on  the  title-page, 
*'  Truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  it's  shook,  it 
shines.'* 

In  1834,  Professor  Mylne,  who  had  for 
thirty-seven  years  held  the  GBair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  proposed  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam that  he  should  become  his  assistant, 
with  the  assurance,  so  far  as  the  Professor's 
influence  could  go,  of  being  appointed  his 
successor.  The  appointment  lay  with  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  Sir  William  de- 
clined the  proposal.  A  more  congenial  pros- 
pect was  within  his  view.  The  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
David  Ritchie,  was  now  a  very  old  man.  He 
resigned  his  chair  in  April,  1836,  and  the 
usual  struggle  for  the  office  began.  The 
candidates  were  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  Mr.  George  Combe,  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  Macdougall  (afterwards  Professor  Wil- 
son's successor),  besides  some  others  whose 
names  are  forgotten.  To  intelligent  specta- 
tors at  a  distance  it  seemed  that  the  author 
of  the  articles  which  were  recognised  in 
France  and  Germany  as  the  one  proof  exist- 
ing that  Britain  had  a  philosopher,  required 
only  to  announce  that  he  was  a  candidate,  in 
order  to  secure  the  appointment.  The  elec- 
tors, however,  consisted  of  those  thirty-three 
persons  composing  the  Town  Council  of  Ed- 
inburgh, of  whom  Sir  William,  in  his  article 
on  University  Patronage,  had  said  that  it 
was  '^  only  in  a  country  far  behind  in  all  that 
regards  the  theory  and  practice  of  education, 
that  the  notion  of  intrusting  a  body  like  a 
municipal  magistracy  with  such  a  trust  would 
not  be  treated  with  derision."  It  may  be 
supposed  that  his  chances  were  not  improved 
by  nis  indignant  refusal  to  canvass  the  elec- 
tors, a  proceeding  which  he  considered  equally 
insulting  to  them  and  humiliating  to  the 
candidate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  mi- 
nutely into  the  history  of  the  contest, — suf- 
fice it,  that  Sir  William  was  appointed,  by 
a  small  majority  over  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
final  numbers  being  18  to  14.  The  principal 
ground  on  which  the  minority  supported 
their  favourite  was  not  his  eminence  as  a  phi- 
losopher, his  sole  title  to  recognition  in  that 
respect  consisting  of  a  little  manual  called 
Elemmts  of  Thought^  explaining  the  meanings 
of  certain  philosophical  terms.  But  he  was 
considered,  truly  enough,  to  be  a  man  of 
great  religious  earnestness,  and  his  recently 
published  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm^ 
though  in  some  respects  rather  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  municipal  intelligence,  was 
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incomparably  better  calculated  to  secure  their 
favour  than  those  wonderful  discussions  on 
the  Absolute  and  the  theory  of  Perception, 
which  M.  Cousin  had  said  there  were  not 
fifty  persons  in  Britain  capable  of  understand- 
ing. One  of  hb  supporters  laid  great  stress 
on  the  assurance  they  had,  that,  in  electing 
him,  'Hhe  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion"  would  be  advanced.  Sir  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  no  certificates  of 
religious  character,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  evidence  of  his  personal  piety,  the  oppo- 
site conclusion,  if  it  could  not  be  openly  as- 
serted, was  at  least  strongly  insinuated.  If 
nobody  testified  to  his  being  a  good  Christian, 
was  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  "  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked"  ?  He  was  not 
only  a  valued  contributor  to  the  EdinhttrffkBe- 
.vteWy  which  was  the  next  thing  to  being  an  ^'in- 
fidel" publication,  but  he  was  known  to  be 
profoundly,  dangerously  intimate  with  Ger- 
man Philosophy,  and  did  not  every  one  know 
that  Germany  was  the  hotbed  of  all  heresy, 
and  its  philosophers  generally  mere  Pagans  ? 
— Q,  E,  I).  This  is  no  caricature.  We  have 
heard  something  similar  over  and  over  again 
in  Edinburgh,  in  analogous  cases,  and  though 
the  Tetdopkohia,  in  particular,  is  happily  much 
on  the  decline,  any  one  who  occasionally  at- 
tends to  the  utterances  of  certain  theologians, 
clerical  and  lay,  on  the  subject,  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
among  extinct  maladies.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  the  suspicion  was  pecu- 
liarly unfounded,  and  showed  a  hopeless  ig- 
norance of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  his 
writmgs,  it  being  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity  that,  so  far  as  there  was  anything 
distinctive  in  his  philosophy,  it  was  charac- 
teristically Scottish  in  its  character,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  most  peculiarly 
identified  with  German  speculation.  This 
was  very  forcibly  stated  by  M.  Cousin  in  a 
letter  to  Professor  Pillans,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  regard  to  Sir  William's 
claims  with  an  emphasis  which,  combined 
with  the  similar  testimonv  of  other  high  au- 
thorities, had  considerable  influence  m  de- 
termining the  result  of  the  contest.  After 
referring  to  Sir  William's  antagonism  to  his 
own  views,  he  said : — 

"  Now  on  this  question  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is 
the  man  who,  before  all  Europe,  has,  in  the 
Edinburgh  B&oiew,  defended  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophy, and  posted  himself  its  representative. 
In  this  relation  the  different  articles  which  he 
has  written  in  that  journal  are  of  infinite  value ; 
and  it  is  not  I  who  ought  to  solicit  Scotland 
for  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  it  is  Scotland  herself  who 
ought  to  honor  by  her  suffrage  him  who,  since 
Dugald  Stewart,  is  her  sole  representative  in 
Europe. 

"  In  truth,  what  characterizes  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
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ton  is  precisely  the  Scottisli  iotelleot ;  and  he  | 
is  only  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Rdd  and 
Stewart  hecaase  their  philosophy  is  the  Scot- 
tish intellect  itself  applied  to  metaphysics.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  never  deviates  from  the  highway 
of  common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pos- 
sesses great  ingenuity  {esprit)  and  sagacity; 
and  I  assare  y on  (I  know  it  from  experience)  that 
his  dialectic  is  hy  no  means  comfortahle  to  his 
adversary. 

"  Inferior  to  Reid  in  invention  and  original- 
ity, and  to  Stewart  in  grace  and  delicacy,  he  is 
perhaps  superior  to  both,  and  certainly  to  the 
latter,  hy  the  vigour  of  his  dialectic ;  I  add, 
and  by  the  extent  of  his  erudition. 

*'  Sir  W.  Hamilton  knows  all  systems,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  he  examines  them  by  the 
criticism  of  the  Scottish  intellect.  His  inde- 
pendence is  equal  to  his  knowledge.  He  is, 
above  all,  eminent  in  logic.  I  wonld  speak  to 
you  here  as  a  philosopher  by  profession. 

'^  Be  assured  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the  one 
of  all  your  countrymen  who  knows  Aristotle 
the  best ;  and  were  there  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  his  Britannic  M^esty  a  Ohair  of  Logic 
vacant,  do  not  hesitate — ^make  haste — give  it 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton." 

The  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
July  1836,  and  the  class  did  not  open  till 
the  2lBt  of  November.  This  gave  the  new 
Professor  some  time  for  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  the  composition  of  his 
lectures  was  concerned,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  much  progress  in  the  interval 
His  materials  were  of  course  familiar  to 
him,  but  the  task  of  putting  them  in  a  form 
suited  to  a  class  composed  chiefly  of  very 
young  men,  was  new  and  difficult.  Hitherto 
be  had  employed  himself  chiefly  in  discuss- 
ing the  most  abstruse  questions  of  Philos- 
ophy, and  now,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty* 
eight,  the  moulding  of  bis  style  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  new  audience  seemed  in 
anticipation  a  more  serious  problem  than  it 
really  proved  to  be.  In  short,  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  lectures  was  put  off  to  the  v^ 
last  moment,  and  it  seems  in  point  of  fact 
that  the  commencement  of  tlie  session  found 
him  no  further  advanced  in  composition 
than  his  introductory  lecture,  the  subject  of 
which  he  more  than  once  changed.  The 
lecture  at  once  stamped  the  new  Professor 
as  a  man  bom  for  the  work  of  educating, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  im- 
pression it  produced  was  perfectly  sustained 
all  through  the  course.  On  those  who  heard 
him  for  the  first  time,  both  then  and  in  after 
years,  especially  the  young  and  ardent,  the 
effect  was  singularly  inspiring.  Profes- 
sor  Wilson  was  grand,  and  his  looks,  tones, 
and  words,  had  a  miehty  fascination.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  had  not  so  extraordinary 
and  majestic  a  presence,  nor  the  same  gift  of 
thrilling  eloquence,  but  his  aspect  and  utter- 


ance were  not  less  memorable,  perhaps  eTen 
more  deeply  impressive.  "  Fortunate,^'  it 
has  been  said,  *^  beyond  ezpreesioQ  or  oom- 
pariscm,  were  the  students  who  saw  and 
Ibtened  "  to  these  two  men.  Sir  William^ 
manly  figure,  the  look  of  clear  decision  that 
marked  Ills  keen  and  handsome  features, 
and,  above  all,  the  wonderfully  pierciDg 
glance  of  his  eye,  at  once  arrested  attention 
and  commanded  respect.  That  impresfflon 
was  heightened  by  the  manner  and  matter  of 
his  delivery.  His  calm  and  dignified  earn- 
estness, tiie  stately  procession  <^  his 
thoughts,  descending  in  clear  and  orderly 
array,  as  if  from  lofby  and  untrodden 
heights,  clad  in  a  style  of  exquisite  fitness, 
with  few  but  noble  ornaments,  carried  the 
hearer  away  into  new  and  wide  fields  of 
thought,  making  him  feel  how  little  be 
knew,  how  much  was  to  be  known,  bow  ele- 
vating was  the  quest  which  he  was  inyited 
to  join,  how  glorious  the  company  to  which 
he  was  being  introduced, — the  seekers  for 
truth,  the  hierarchy  of  the  sages,  the  lovers 
of  wisdom, 

'^  the  great  of  old  1 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rale 

Our  spirits  from  their  lims." 

The  lectures  were  delivered  three  times  a 
week,  the  other  two  days  being  devoted  to 
examinations.  During  the  first  session  the 
course  was  on  Psychology,  and  each  lecture 
was  composed  on  the  nisht  preceding  its  de- 
livery,  Sir  William  writing  out  the  rough 
draft,  which.  Lady  Hamilton  copied  sheet 
after  sheet  as  it  was  ready.  As  already 
mentioned,  this  labour  went  on  all  throng 
the  winter  nights,  and  on  some  occasions, 
Mr.  Veitch  says,  "Sir  William  would  be 
fo^nd  writing  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  of  a 
morning,  while  his  faithful  but  wearied  aman> 
uensis  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  sofa."  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  following  ses- 
sion, when  the  Logic  lectures  were  com- 
posed. These  lectures,  it  seems,  were  never 
substantially  changed  afterwards.  But 
though  later  in  date  than  Sir  William's  2>it- 
ouBsionSy  his  biographer  is  quite  justified  in 
protesting  against  Mr.  Mill's  assumption 
that  they  contain  "the  fullest  and  only 
consecutive  exposition  of  his  philosophy." 
He  shows  very  satisfactorily  that  for  the  full- 
est and  most  authoritative  stat^nent  of  Sir 
William's  special  doctrines,  both  in  Logic 
and  in  Metaphysics,  we  must  look  to  his  sup- 
plementary dissertations  to  Beid,  and  the 
appendices  to  his  Ditousiumtj  while  unfortu* 
nately  "  a  consecutive  exposition  of  his  phi- 
losophy" the  author  has  nowhere  given. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  lectures  were  com* 
posed  in  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
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and  were  never  revised  for  pablication  by  the 
author,  is  indeed  sufficient  to  place  them  on 
a  different  footing,  as  regards  authority,  from 
his  more  elaborate  published  works. 

The  influence  of  Hamilton  as  a  teacher  is 
well  and  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Yeitch, 
and  by  two  other  pupils  of  Sir  William's, 
than  whom  none  more  distinguished  ever  is- 
sued ^m  his  class — Dr.  Cairns  and  Mr. 
Baynes.  The  aspect  of  the  class  and  the 
mannep  of  carrying  on  the  work  were  in 
some  respects  quite  peculiar.  On  entering 
the  room,  and  taking  his  scat  on  one  of  the 
benches,  which  were  all  lettered  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  the  visitor's  attention  was  first 
arrested  by  a  large  green  ornamented  board, 
fixed  below  the  ceiling  behind  the  Professor's 
chair,  on  which,  in  letters  of  gold,  stood  out 
the  motto-*- 

On  Eabth  thbbe  is  NormNo  obeat  but  Man  ; 
In  Man  tbbre  is  nothing  gbbat  but  Mind. 

Below  this  inscription  was  a  longer  one  in 
Greek,  to  the  effect  that  emulation  in  high 
pursuits  is  a  noble  thing,  ending  with  the 
words  of  Hesiod,— 

All  along  this  wall  were  hung  a  series  of 
smaller  tablets,  painted  in  like  manner,  con- 
taining, in  letters  of  gold,  the  names,  in  the 
order  of  merit,  of  the  students  who  in 
successive  sessions  had,  by  the  votes  of  their 
fellows,  been  adjudged  worthy  of  the  hon- 
ours of  the  class.  On  the  opposite  wall  hung 
a  less  numerous  row  of  similar  tablets,  with 
the  names  of  a  still  more  select  class,  those 
who  had^  won  the  summer  jHrizes  for  extra 
study  and  special  essays.  The  effect  of  these 
visible  incitements  on  the  impressible  minds 
of  youthful  students  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined ;  they  were,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  appeal 
to  their  ambition  and  emulation.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's style  and  the  effect  of  his  lectures  are 
thus  graphically  portrayed  by  Mr.  Baynes: — 

"  Whatever  the  previous  expectations  of  Sir 
"William's  appearance  might  be,  they  were  cer- 
tainly realized,  if  not  surpassed ;  and  however 
familiar  one  might  afterwards  become  with  the 
play  of  thoaght  and  feeling  on  that  noble 
countenance,  the  first  impression  remained  tiie 
strongest  and  the  last — that  it  was  perhaps 
altogether  the  finest  bead  and  face  you  had 
ever  seen,  strikingly  handsome  and  fiill  of  in- 
telligence and  power.  When  he  began  to  read. 
Sir  William's  voice  confirmed  the  impression 
his  appearance  and  manner  had  produced.  It 
was  fall,  clear,  and  resolute,  with*  a  swell  of 
intellectoal  ardour  in  the  more  measured  ca- 
dences, and  a  tone  that  grew  deep  and  resonant 
in  reading  any  striking  extract  from  a  favourite 
author,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry — from  Plato 
or  Pascal,  Lucretius  or  Virgil,  Scaliger  or  Sir 


John  Davies,  whose  quaint  and  nervous  lines 
Sir  William  was  fond  of  quoting. 

"  The  new  comer  naturally  listened  to  the 
lecturer  with  interest  and  some  curiosity, 
knowing  perhaps  little  or  nothing  of  the  sub-' 
ject,  and  having  his  own  misgivings,  notwith- 
standing Sir  William's  fame,  whether  anything 
could  be  made  of  it  or  not.  After  hearing  a 
few  lectures,  the  impression  produced  was 
probably  one  of  mingled  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, wonder  and  delight.  The  subject  had 
been  described  as  abstruse.  He  fancied  it  must 
be  dark,  mysterious,  and  uncertain,  and  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
the  lecturer  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
position was  found  to  be  clear,  forcible,  and 
even  vivid  in  its  distinctness — the  thought 
striking  the  intellect  as  sharply  as  near  objects 
do  the  eye  on  a  bright  day ;  and  the  style  a 
perfect  mirror  of  the  thought — exact  to  a 
nicety,  every  word  the  right  one,  and  each  in 
its  place,  giving  in  fact  quite  a  new  idea  of  the 
precision  of  which  language  is  cai^ble.  This 
naturally  excited  surprise,  and  awakened  unex- 
pected admiration.  The  lecturer's  whole  tone 
and  manner,  too,  at  once  powerfully  stimulated 
curiosity,  and  inspired  confidence.  The  pupil 
was  conscious  of  breathing  a  fresh  intellectual 
atmosphere  as  bracing  to.  the  mind  as  sea  air 
to  the  body,  and  already  began  to  feel  a  new 
and  reviving  sense  of  elasticity  and  power. 
The  appetite  for  knowledge  was  suddenly 
sharpened,  and  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  found  one  who  could  satisfy  it  to  the 
full.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  exactly,  how  this 
feeling  of  exhilarating  confidence,  of  glad  but 
undefined  expectation,  was  produced;  partly, 
no  doubt,  by  what  was  said,  but  chiefiy  from 
the  manner  of  the  speaker.  There  was  much 
in  it  strictly  persona! ; — ^the  instinctive  feeling 
naturally  awakened  in  listening  to  one  who 
spoke  with  the  serene  insight  and  authority  of 
a  master  both  in  history  and  science.    .    .    . 

"  When,  becoming  familiar  with  the  manner, 
the  attention  of  the  student  was  concentrated 
on  the  matter  of  the  lectures,  and  the  objects 
exciting  the  new  feeling  of  wonder  gradually 
grew  more  distinct,  the  first  conviction  was, 
that  he  had  entered  into  an  entirely  new  world, 
wholly  different  from  the  world  of  men  and 
the  world  of  books  which  lie  had  hitherto 
Imown.  And  what  struck  him  most  of  all 
probably,  was  the  fact  that  it  really  wa$  a 
world — a  veritable  Oosmos,  with  facts  and  laws 
of  its  own,  with  phenomena,  processes,  and 
results  not  less  vast  and  varied,  harmonious, 
and  sublime,  than  the  sensible  facts  and  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  universe, — ^a  world  within  as 
faU  of  wonder  and  mystery,  of  secret  activities 
and  unknown  powers,  as  the  material  earth 
and  heaven  around  ana  above  us.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  moreover,  to  be  a  region,  in  ex- 
ploring which  he  needed  and  could  receive  but 
little  help>fh>m  others;  the  objects  of  research 
and  the  instruments  of  investigation,  the  ob- 
server  and  the  phenomena  to  be  observed,  be- 
ing alike  within.  He  awoke  to  the  sudden 
ocnsdonsness  that  tiie  living  spirit  moving 
amidst  the  clouds  of  passion,  and  behind  the 
veil  of  innumerable,  but  often  unconscious  ao- 
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tivities,  was  far  more  fall  of  strange  and  pro- 
phetic inspiration  than  the  fabled  oraole  of 
Delphi,  while  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
the  one  was  the  true  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  other — yvS>6i  viawov — know  thyself.  And 
he  was  powerfully  impelled  to  acquire  this 
self-knowledge,  because  it  in  turn  would  obyi- 
oubly  furnish  the  key  to  the  vaster  world  open- 
ing before  him  in  the  dawning  light  of  a  new 
experience.    .    .     . 

"  It  was  soon  discovered,  moreover,  from  the 
lecturer^s  method,  that  this  new  world  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  object  of  science — that  its 
facts  could  be  observed,  and  its  laws  known. 
And  if  the  science  were  thus  possible,  it  must 
obviously,  when  achieved,  be  superior  to  all 
others — must  in  a  sense  be  inclusive  of  all 
others — at  once  a  key  to  the  past,  a  guide  in 
the  present,  and  a  prophecy  for  the  future.  It* 
would  necessarily  explain  every  special  his- 
tory, interpret  every  old  form  of  religion  and 
government,  every  successive  phase  of  past 
civilisation,  by  reaching  the  psychological  laws 
whose  development  they  reflect.  It  must 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  complex  forces 
working  amidst  the  crowd  and  dust  of  actual 
life,  and  powerfully  help  tu  solve  the  urgent 
social  problems  arising  from  their  blind  or  mis- 
guided activity  ;  while  the  prospect  opened  for 
the  future  was  inspiring  in  its  boundless  extent, 
as  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  measure  the 
powers  or  limit  the  development  of  humanity. 
The  true  clue  for  exploring  the  intellectual 
world  being  once  found,  it  was  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  &ture  progress  would  be  sure,  rapid, 
and  almost  limitless;  and  this  clue  was  found 
in  the  rigorously  inductive  method  of  observa- 
tion and  analysis  pursued  iu  the  scientific  ex- 
position. Nor  did  the  treatment  of  history  in 
the  lectnrer^s  hands  at  all  diminish  one's  con- 
fidence in  the  certainty  of  the  science.  True, 
the  speculations  of  illustrious  thinkers  were  as- 
sailed without  pity,  and  remorselessly  des- 
troyed. Sir  William's  path  was,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  critics,  *  emphatically  over  the 
wreck  of  systems  which  he  demolished  as  he 
went ; '  but,  strange  to  say,  this  but  strength- 
ened instead  of  weakening  confidence,  be- 
cause it  was  clearly  seen  to  be  done  upon 
principle.  A  tithe  of  such  destructive  cri- 
ticism ft'om  a  teacher  of  less  power,  might 
have  left  one  utterly  sceptical,  while  Sir  Wil- 
liam's inexorable  dialectic  inspired  the  fullest 
trust.  For  though  much  was  destroyed,  more 
was  left.  The  indurated  hull  of  system  was 
shattered  only  to  set  free  the  germ  of  truth  it 
contained ;  and  the  severest  criticism  but  illus- 
trated the  maxim  of  Leibnitz,  that  philosophers 
are  true  in  what  the^  afiSrm,  false  in  what  they 
deny.  It  was  continually  shown  that  every 
error  is  only  a  truth  abused,  and  all  partial 
systems  but  contributions  towards  a  perfect 
Hcience.  The  theories  of  elder  philosophers 
that  lay  isolated,  barren^  and  far  asunder  on 
the  fields  of  speculation,  came  like  the  dry 
bones  in  the  Valley  of  Vision  at  the  voice  of 
the  prophet,  marshalling  to  their  place,  bone 
gathering  to  bone,  sinew  to  sinew, — ^the  scat- 
tered fragments  growing  into  form,  and  wait- 
ing only  the  breath  of  higher  inspiration  to  ap- 


pear as  a  living  whole.  The  entire  exposition 
thus  tended  powerfully  to  confirm  the  first  im- 
pression, strengthening  at  every  step  the  rising 
belief  in  a  new  and  noble  field  of  investigation, 
offering  to  the  zealous  explorer  results  of  the 
highest  certainty  and  value." 

Not  less  distinct  and  interesting  are  the 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Cairns,  from  which, 
however,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  extract : — 

"  The  fascination  of  so  conmianding  a  per- 
sonality for  young  and  susceptable  minds  can 
easily  be  understood.    It  was  assisted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  lectures,  and  by  the  sense  of 
novelty  even  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  which 
had  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  audience  as 
they  strove  to  march  with  him  through  the  un- 
explored regions  of  a  first  course.    If  I  may 
judge  from  myself,  it  must  have  cost  even  those 
who  at  all  succeeded  a  great  effort.    The  style 
was  wholly  new  in  our  philosophical  literature. 
It  was  replete  with  technical  terms,  and  bris- 
tled  with  Latin .  and  even  Greek  words  and 
quotations.   It  carried  with  it  a  constant  load  of 
definitions  and  distinctions,  and  involved,  even 
in  its  elementary  statements,  difficult  processes 
of  analysis  and  criticism  which  could  only  be 
fully  mastered  at  an  advanced  stage.    It  was 
liker  stretches  of  Aristotle  and  steppes  of  Kant 
than  the  fiowery  field  opened  out  in  Stewart 
and  Brown.    After  the  border  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  passed  in  the  introductory  lectores,  I 
well  remember  the  sense  of  difficulty  and  even 
desperation  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  class 
as  the  definition  of  logic  was  unrolled  in  all  its 
formidable  proportions — *the  science  of  the 
laws  of  tliought  as  thought,  or  of  the  forms  of 
thought,  or  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.' 
AnoUier  slough  of  despond  was  the  enunciation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought;  and  many 
a  shuffle  of  the  feet  entreated  the  lecturer  to 
pause  upon  and  repeat,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
a  wholly  bewildered  audience,  such  dark  formu- 
las as  Uiat  of  the  law  of  contradiction,  *  A — ^A= 
0.'  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  I  ever  saw  more 
blank  dismay  upon  any  countenances  than  that 
which  sat  upon  the  majority  of  the  class  dur- 
ing this  lecture.    Some,  perhaps  many,  aban- 
doned the  effort  henceforth ;  but  to  a  select 
minority,  and  that  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
the  sense  of  difficulty  acted  with  the  force  of  in- 
spiration.   In  the  throes  and  struggles  of  the 
unwonted  exercise  an  altogether  new  power  of 
thought  was  created,  and  the  frowning  and 
rugged  clifi's,  at  the  base  of  which  some  sank 
to  rise  no  more,  became  to  others  the  means  of 
ascent  to  the  command  of  a  wide  and  unsus- 
pected horizon  of  land  and  sea.    Gradually,  to 
those  who  waited  for  it,  day  broke  upon  the 
extensive  prospect,  and  the  toil  of  climbing, 
with  the  horror  of  darkness,  gave  place  to  ex- 
hilaration." 

The  work  of  the  class  consisted  of  essays, 
exercises,  and  examinations.  The  latter 
were  of  two  kinds,  voluntary  and  compul- 
sory.    To  the  compulsory  examinations  nil 
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members  of  tbe  class,  not  amateurs,  were 
liable  at  intervals  during  tbe  session.     The 
voluntary  examination    was,   however,   the 
chief  and  peculiar  feature  of  tbe  work,  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded  only  to  those  who 
took  part  in  it.     The  main  part  of  it  was 
not  an  examination  at  all,  but  consisted  in 
recapitulating  any  portion  of  the  recently 
delivered  lectures  which  the  Professor  chose 
to  call  for.     It  was  a  most  difficult  and  try- 
ing exercise,  and  those  who  imagined  that 
it  could  be  achieved  by  servile  "  gettbg  by 
heart,"  were  sadly  mistaken.     The  lectures 
were  so  full  of  condensed  matter,  and  so 
strict  in  the  sequence  of  thought,  that  with- 
out understanding  them  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  mere  parrot-like  repetition.     The 
dropping  of  a  link  in  the  chain  of  exposition 
was   fatal  in  such  a  case,  besides  that  the 
speaker's    intelligence    and    self-posses^on 
were  continually  being  tested  by  questions 
from  the  chair.     For  those  who  thoroughly 
went  into  this  work  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
admirable  discipline.     It  had  the  disadvan- 
tage, however,  of  absorbing  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable amount  of  time  in  the  writing 
out  and  preparation  of  the  lectures,  and  of 
being  generally  confined  to  some  twenty  or 
thirty  members  of  the  class.     To  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  the  examination  days  were 
full  of  excitement.     One  never  knew  when 
he  might  be  called,  the  system  being  to  have 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  mixed  up  in  a 
jar  on  the  Professor's  table,  into  which  he 
dived  his  hand,  and  picking  out  a  letter, 
held  it  up  and  inquired,  "  Any  gentleman  in 
A,"  or  whatever  it  might  be.     The  ventu- 
rous man  who  first  stood  up  was  sure  to  be 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  of  feet     Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  session  the  class  had 
full  opportunity  of  judging  who  were  worthy 
of  its  honours,  and  their  judgment  was  very 
rarely  at  fault.  Occasionally  wis  exercise  was 
varied  by  the  Professor's  inquiring  if  any 
gentleman  had  any  ^'  additional  information '' 
to  give  on  any  point  touched  on  in  the  lec- 
tures.    This  sometimes  elicited  interesting 
matter,  in  the  form  of  difficulties  suggested,  a 
manifestation  of  independent  thinking  which 
tbe   Professor  specially  encouraged.      On 
such  occasions,  or  when  an  essay  of  more 
than  usual  originality  was  being  read,  a 
lively  interlude  would  sometimes  take  place, 
in  the  form  of  a  little  discussion  between  the 
Professor  and  the  student.     We  have  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  one  such  scene,  when 
a  student  of  mature  years  and  great  ability 
read  an  essay  propounding  a  somewhat  novel 
and  bold  idea.     Sir  William  stated  an  ob- 
jection,— the  essayist  replied  with  prompt- 
ness and  decision,  and  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  a  most  interesting  interchange  of  oour* 


teous  logic-fence  went  on  between  master 
and  pupil.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Professor  or  the  class  enjoyed  it  most. 

A  pleasant  illustration  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing  is  given  by  Dr.  Cairns : — 

"I  well  remember  that  daring  the  private 
gatherings  of  this  season,  discussions  between 
Sir  William  ond  his  more  advanced  students, 
took  n  larger  compass ;  that  some  difficulties  in 
regard  to  his  philosophy  of  perception,  atid 
other  points,  which  have  since  been  abundantly 
urged,  were  proposed,  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  meet  them  with  the  greatest  candour  and 
fairness.  I  can  distinctly  recall  one  evening  in 
Great  King  Street,  when  successive  groups  of 
querists  assailed  him,  not  with  objections  so 
much  as  with  difficulties  calling  for  explana- 
tion ;  and  when,  I  believe  for  hours,  with  his 
back  leaning  against  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
he  met  all  comers  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
nature, and  with  that  uoconsciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  which  was  the  charm  of  his 
friendly  iotvcourse."  . 

Sir  William's  courtesy  to  his  students  was 
one  of  his  most  attractive  qualities  as  a  Pro- 
fessor, and  all  the  more  when  it  was  remem- 
bered how  formidable  he  could  be  in  contro- 
versy. It  was  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  his 
kind  and  cordial  nature,  which,  with  little 
of  demonstrative  effusion,  made  itself  felt 
even  without  words.  His  brief,  but  warmly 
uttered  farewell  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
"  God  bless  you  all !''  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  it. 

On  the  general  effect  and  value  of  his 
teaching,  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  Philosophy,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Veitch.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  low  state  of  speculative  thought 
and  learning  in  this  country  at  the  time 
when  Hamilton  wrote  his  first  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  he  proceeds  : — 

"With  the  already  published  writings  of 
Hamilton  the  spring-time  of  a  new  life  in  Scot- 
tish speculation  had  begun.  A  more  profound 
analysis,  a  more  comprehensive  spirit,  a  learn- 
ing that  had  surveyed  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Germany,  nnd  marked  the 
relative  place  in  the  intellectual  world  of  the 
sturdy  growths  of  home  thought,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  who  had  now 
espoused  the    cause  of    Scottish  speculative 

Ehilosophy.  The  speculation  of  the  country 
ad  been  raised  above  its  con^paratively  low 
level,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  highest 
metaphysical  problems.  The  modified  doctrine 
of  Experience  of  the  Scottish  school  had  been 
marshalled  with  the  skill  of  a  great  general 
against  the  positions  of  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  modern  Absolutism.  Hamilton  had 
shown  that  he  knew  the  strength  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  line  of  speculation  which  hod 
been  pursued  in  Scotland.  Now  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  devote  his  energies  in  an  academi- 
cal position  to  the  study  and  the  teaching  of 
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philosophy,  a  keen  sifting,  purifioation,  and 
amplification  of  preceding  doctrines  were  to  be 
looked  for  at  his  handa.  In  his  Lectnres, 
accordinglj^  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  British  speculation,  an  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  departments 
of  intellectual  philoeophy,  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  of  the  questions  appropriate  to  each, 
a  restoration  to  their  proper  place  of  neglected 
branches  of  the  study,  and  a  thorough  and  ser- 
viceable acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  These  points  are  now  familiar  among 
us ;  but  they  were  unknown  thirty  years  ago : 
and  adherents  and  opponents  of  the  views  then 
inculcated  are  alike  indebted  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  departments  of  philosophy,  and  of 
the  attempted  solutions  of  many  of  its  higher 
problems,  to  the  writings  of  Hamilton.'^ 

On  the  influence  of  his  writings  in  Ameri- 
ca we  find  in  the  Appendix  an  excellent  paper 
by  Professor  Porter  of  Yale  College,  from 
which  we  select  a  short  passage  : — 

^*  If  it  was  Hamilton's  distinguishing  merit 
to  have  re-animated  philosophy  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, when.it  was  near  to  breathing  out  its  life 
under  the  hands  of  its  guardians  and  devotees 
— if  it  will  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that 
he  restored  it  to  a  position  of  higher  dignity 
than  it  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  before,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  prevailing  devotion  to 
material  interests  had  well-nigh  materialized 
philosophy  itself^  and  when  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  physical  discovery  might  naturally 
render  men  indifferent  to  those  less  obtrusive 
metaphysical  truths  on  which  all  discovery 
depends, — it  was  his  privilege  in  America  to 
act  upon  the  rising  philosophical  spirit  which 
had  never  been  discouraged  or  suppressed,  and 
at  a  critical  moment  when  it  most  needed  wise 
direction,  and  a  stimulating  as  well  as  a  safb 
example.  Hamilton  found  us  just  as  we  were 
becoming  interested  in  what  the  French  and 
Germans  could  teach  us,  and  when  not  a  few 
were  ready  to  be  dazzled  by  systems  that  were 
largely  imaginative  and  fantastic,  provided  that 
erudition  and  genius  made  them  plausible. 
Hamilton  was  so  learned  that  he  could  not  but 
command  respect.  He  was  critical  enough  to 
inspire  confidence.  He  was  dai'ing  enough  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  most  adventurous. 
He  was  wise  and  solid  enough  to  auietly  dis- 
place pretentions  assertion  by  well-reasoned 
truth,  and  to  effectually  set  aside  ambitious 
rhapsody  by  discriminating  logic.  While  he 
has  not  by  any  means  been  the  only  teacher  of 
this  generation — while  his  own  writings  have 
directed  and  encouraged  us  to  study  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Continent — ^yet  his  influence  has 
been  most  potent  to  repress  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  magniloquent  pretension,  and 
to  stimulate  those  who  but  for  him  would  have 
been  discouraged  by  uncertainty  and  bewildered 
by  scepticism." 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  during  his 
first  session,  Sir  William  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  revised  edition  of  Keid's  Works, 
with  the  view  of  using  portions  of  it  &s  ft 


text-book.  At  first  he  contemplated  only 
the  addition  of  a  Preface,  but  as  the  re- 
vision of  the  sheets  proceeded  he  added 
notes,  and  the  work  of  editing  gradaallj  ex- 
panded as  he  went  on.  It  suffered  charac- 
teristic interruption  and  delay.  In  Septem- 
ber 1839  he  writes  about  it  to  M.  Coosin  : 
'*  The  work  has  been  nearly  ready  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  having  been  obliged  to 
change  my  publisher,  I  have  allowed  the 
publication  to  be  delayed,  without  any  good 
reason  for  it,  longer  than  it  ought.  I  mean 
to  set  about  printing  it  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  hope  to  have  it  out  in  about 
six  weeks."  Having  experienced  some  diffir 
cnlty  in  arranging  about  the  publication,  the 
work,  in  fact,  lay  dormant  for  seven  years 
after  Uiis,  and  did  not  finally  appear  till 
1846.  Even  then  it  was  not  complete,  Note 
J)***  suddenly  ending  the  last  page  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  of  which  the  concln- 
flion  was  not  given  till  the  posthomoua  publi- 
oation  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  work  in 
1863.  Of  l^is  great  work  \here  is  no  need 
here  to  say  more  than  this,  that,  i^Mirt  from 
its  importance  as  a  new  edition,  not  only  of 
Beid's  Works,  but  of  the  Scottish  Philo- 
sophy, Uie  original  matter  added  by  the 
editor  stands,  xot  combined  acuteness  and 
learning,  alone  in  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture of  this  country. 

On  the  subsequent  career  of  Sir  William 
as  a  Professor  we  cannot  dwell,  nor  does 
space  remain  to  narrate  his  controversies 
with  the  Town  Council,  with  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  with  the  Non-Intrusionists, 
with  Professor  De  Morgan,  with  Archdea- 
con Hare,  into  each  of  which  in  turn  be 
threw  himself  with  the  most  intense  vigour, 
sometimes  wasting  the  darts  of  splendid 
logic,  learning,  and  sarcasm,  on  mere  rhi- 
nocerous  hides,  at  other  times  throwing 
them  away  on  subjects  with  which  his  ad- 
mirers would  have  preferred  that  he  had  not 
meddled,  but  always  with  a  high  and  noble 
aim,  and,  despite  oonsiderable  sharpness  of 
language,  never  undignified. 

In  1840  Sir  WiUiam  was  elected  a  Cor^ 
responding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  one  of  a  long  list  of  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  abroad,  including, 
among  others,  the  quite  unique  distinction 
of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Leyden. 
While  not  without  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  received,  as  already  indicated,  small 
recognition  ftom  those  in  power.  The  free 
emoluments  of  his  Chair  were  under  £300 
a  year,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  family 
constrained  him  reluctantly  to  make  appli- 
cation for  any  legal  appointment  compatible 
with  his  duties  as  Professor.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  to  him 
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Sir  William,  in  February  1840,  addressed  a 
statement  of  his  claims,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  letters  that  perhaps  ever  was 
written  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  too  long 
for  citation,  and  must  be  read  as  a  whole  to 
be  judged  of.  Remembering  that  the  writer 
was  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  lights  of 
Europe,  and  that  this  humble  but  manly 
plea  for  the  interests  of  his  children  and  the 
science  he  loved  came  firom  a  high  and  proud 
but  most  modest  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  it  without  being  moved, — all  the  more 
when  we  know  further  that  it  was  written  in 
vain.  Well  might  Sir  William  with  empha- 
sis quote  the  lines : — 

'^  Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Jnstinianus  honored, 
At  nos  pbilosophi  turba  misella  sumas." 

In  the  month  of  April  following  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, which,  being  shorter,  we  shall  ex- 
tract : — 

"My  deab  Ruthebftjrd, — ^As  I  understand 
that  it  b  probable  that  some  new  appointment 
must  be  immediately  made  among  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  Session,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you 
would  take  my  claims  to  such  appointment  into 
account. 

"  I  do  not  request  you  to  second  any  appli- 
cation on  my  behalf  on  the  ground  of  personal 
favour.  I  should,  indeed,  feel  most  gratefhl 
for  any  act  of  friendship  from  you;  but  I 
would  be  the  last  to  request  of  you,  in  your 
public  character,  to  do  anything  not  justifiable 
on  public  grounds.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  has  now  a  higher 
claim  on  the  present  Government  to  such  an 
office  than  I  have ;  and  I  am  so  situated  that, 
however  disagreeable  to  my  own  feelinffs,  it  is 
my  duty — ^my  urgent  duty — to  do  what  an 
honourable  roan  con,  to  kiake  that  claim  effec- 
tual; I  am  induced  to  hope  tbat  Lord  Mel- 
bourne is  not  indisposed  to  me ;  and,  were  you 
free  to  Support  my  suit,  I  would  be  desirous  to 
lay  a  statement  of  my  claims  before  Lord  Nor- 
manby.  Seconded  by  you,  I  should  indeed 
have  little  doubt  of  success ;  and  there  is 
assuredly  no  one  whose  recommendation  and 
good  opinion  would  be  more  flattering  to  me 
on  their  own  account. 

'^Ihave  been  no  importunate  and  habitual 
suitor ;  and  no  one  with  equal  claims  has  asked 
or  received  from  his  party  less.  I  have  never, 
indeed,  been  the  candidate  for  any  office  to 
which  I  was  not  fairly  entitled;  and  I  can 
confidently  affirm  that  I  have  undertaken  no 
public  duty  wbich  I  have  not  discharged  with 
more  than  satisfaction.  For  a  sheriffship  I 
have  not  pressed,  as  I  was  conscious  tbat  it  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  forms  and  details  with 
which  I  had  not  made  myself  familiar.  But 
as  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Session,  in  which, 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  law,  precision  of 
language  and  of  thought,  is  the  principal  re- 
quisite, I  may  without  presumption  say,  that 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties ;  while  I  would  endeavour  to  devote  my- 


self, without  distraction  or  anxiety,  to  pursuits 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  found  to  be  without 
result." 


To  one  who  knows  something  of  the 
offices  referred  to,  and  the  qualifications  of 
some  of  their  occupants,  there  is  something 
exquisitely  comical,  and  yet  really  tragical, 
in  the  idea  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  consid- 
ering himself  hardly  quite  fit  to  be  a  Sher- 
iff, but  thinking  it  no  presumption  to  say 
that  he  was  weU  qualified  for  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  Session  !  He  was  not,  alas  I  '^  prac- 
tical "  enough  to  be  free  from  modesty,  and 
so  he  got  neither  Sheriffiship  nor  Clerkship. 

These  unpleasant  revelations  are  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  exhausted.  In  July  1844 
Sir  William  was  suddenly  and  without 
warning  struck  down  by  paralysis  of  the 
whole  right  side.  His  intense  occupation 
of  mind,  and  his  unfortunate  habit  of  devot- 
ing the  ordinary  hours  of  sleep  to  study, 
easily  account  for  this  seizure.  It  was  at 
first  very  severe,  but  its  effects  were  entirely 
physical.  His  mind  was  totally  unaffected, 
then  or  afterwards,  except  in  an  increase  of 
nervous  irritability,  iqsomuch  that  the  pa- 
tient, as  described  by  his  medical  attendant 
Dr.  Maclagan,  was  busy  all  the  time  of  this 
attack  "  maJcing  a  physiological  study  of  him- 
self" He  slowly  recovered,  but  thence- 
forth hb  riffht  hand  was  powerless,  his 
right  leg  partially  so,  his  articuli^tion  some- 
times difficult,  and  the  sight  of  his  right  eye 
somewhat  impaired.  And  so  he  appeared 
in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  a  sad  but 
noble  siffht,  the  strong  brave  man,  now  crip- 
pled and  dependent  on  the  help  of  others, 
yet  patient,  cheerful,  and  ever  active  in  his 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  ses- 
sion after  his  illness^  when  the  duties  of  the 
class  were  conducted  by  his  attached  friend 
Professor  Ferrier,  he  continued,  with  the  help 
of  an  assistant,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  as  before,  and  did  so  heroically  to  the 
last.  Had  his  means  allowed  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
retire  from  office.  But  there  were  then  no 
retiring  allowances  for  Professors,  and  his 
whole  income  firotn  the  Chair  did  not  aver- 
age £500  a  year,  out  of  which,  among  other 
burdens,  he  paid  for  the  first  seven  years  an 
annuity  of  £100  to  his  predecessor.  The 
salary  consisted  of  £30  a  year  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  £22,  48.  4d.  from  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, the  class-fee  was  £3,  3s.,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  the  class  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  professorship  was  135, 
which  makes  an  average  yearly  income  of 
£477,  9s.  4d.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
considered  by  some  distinguished  members 
of  the  Conservative  party,  which  was  then. 
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in  power,  that  the  public  services  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  his  acknowledged 
pre-eminence  in  learning  and  philosophy, 
made  His  case  a  suitable  one  for  public  re- 
cognition in  the  form  of  a  pension.  Such 
public  rewards  had  been  conferred  in  many 
other  cases  of  literary  or  scientific  eminence, 
sometimes  on  persons  of  no  conspicuous 
fame,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  special 
claim  constituted  by  bodily  infirmity.  One 
of  Sir  William's  colleagues,  a  much  younger 
man,  and  in  good  health,  was  already  in  the 
CDJoyment  of  a  considerable  pension,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contributions  to  physical  sci- 
ence. Sir  William's  csise  seemed  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  one.  But  Dis  alUer  via^im  eat, 
and  he  was  a  metaphysician.  Here,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  Di8  means  Lord  John  Bussell, 
who  had  become  Premier  in  place  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  before  the  application  was  pre- 
sented. The  matter  was  brought  under  his 
Lordship's  attention  in  1846  by  Lord  Adro- 
cate  Rutherfurd,  and  the  reply  was,  "  I 
found  that  of  £1200  pension  £900  had  been 
distributed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  have  ad- 
vised pensions  of  £200 ;  there  remains  only 
£100.  But  I  will  r^ommend  £100  a  year 
to  Sii:  William  Hamilton,  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  take  that  sum.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  all  that  is  left."  The  apology  for 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  was  quite  adequate, 
though  the  terms  of  the  offer  might  have 
been  more  cordial.  Sir  William,  however, 
thought  it  his  duty  respectfully  to  decline 
the  ofier,  as  being  an  inadequate  recognition 
of  his  claims.  Lord  Jeffrey  and  other  friends 
having  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was 
wrong,  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  to  assure  him  and  Lord  John 
Russell  that  he  felt  most  grateful  for  the  of- 
fer, but  that,  if  the  grant  were  to  be  pub- 
lished without  explanation,  it  would  appear 
to  the  world  as  if  this  were  an  estimate  of  his 
claims,  and  that  by  a  Government  of  his  own 
party,  which,  independently  of  the  consider- 
ation of  his  illness,  he  should  be  mortified  to 
think  correct.  If  it  were  not  published, 
however,  he  should  most  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  the  intended  kindness,  and  begged 
that  his  former  letter  should  be  held  pro 
nan  scripto.  The  Lord  Advocate  appears 
to  have  thought  it  advisable  not  .to  commu- 
nicate this  conditional  acceptance  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  so  the  matter  rested  for 
that  year.  Next  year  he  informed  Sir  Wil- 
liam that  Lord  John  Russell  had  found  it 
impossible  to  include  his  name  in  the  pen- 
sion list,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  fund, 
and  the  pressure  of  other  claims,  "  more  es- 
pecially as  he  could  not  now  have  proposed 
a  larger  sum  than  was  last  year  rejected  as 
inadequate  and  unbecoming,  though  it  was 


all  he  had  then  to  bestow."  There  accom- 
panied this  a  polite  assurance  of  being  "  very 
sensible  of  your  great  merits,"  and  "  deeply 
lamenting  the  circumstances,"  etc.  etc.  The 
feelings  produced  by  this  communication 
among  Sir  William's  friends  are  expressed 
in  a  note  of  Lord  Cuninghame's  : — 

"  I  return  you  the  Lord  Advocate's  letter, 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  had  for  some  days,  and  tells 
me  he  perused  with  great  pain.  That  Lord 
John  has  taken  same  offence  at  the  refusal  last 
year  is  plain ;  and  I  own  I  am  shocked  at  the 
unreasonableness  and  littleness  of  the  feeling. 
It  has  produced  the  deepest  condemnation 
among  all  classes  of  Liberals,  and  justice  most 
and  will  be  done  to  Sir  William  next  year,  with- 
out any  effort.  That  I  and  all  our  friends  are 
confident  of." 

Next  year  Sir  William  personally  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  fully 
explaining  the  whole  matter,  and  couched  in 
terms  the  most  respectful.  He  received  no 
answer,  and  the  pension  list  for  1848  ap- 
peared without  his  name.  In  1849  the  mat- 
ter was  again  represented  to  Lord  John, 
who  then  wrote  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
"The  Queen  has  sanctioned  a  pension  of 
£100  a  year  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  spared,  but  it  may  be  in- 
creased next  year  if  there  are  the  means  of 
doing  it."  Sir  William  still  declined  to 
accept  this  pension  for  himself,  but  he  con- 
sented to  an  arrangement,  brought  about  by 
Mr.  Gibson-Craig,  by  which  it  was  bestowed 
on  Lady  Hamilton.  No  addition  was  ever 
made  to  it,  and  an  application  for  |;hat  purpose 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  after  Sir  William's 
death,  though  signed  by  an  unusual  number 
of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  kingdom, 
met  with  no  success.  This  is  a  painful 
story,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  as 
crowning  it,  that  the  same  Minister  who 
could  spare  only  £100  to  Hamilton,  be- 
stowed on  his  colleague.  Professor  Wilson, 
on  his  retirement  two  years  later,  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year,  coupled  with  the  "most 
gratifying"  expression  of  his  Lordship's 
sentiments  towards  the  illustrious  man  who 
had  more  than  any  writer  in  Britain  exerted 
himself  to  make  Whig  principles  and  Whig 
statesmen  contemptible.  Wilson's  claims, 
apart  from  such  paltry  considerations,  were 
undeniable.  But  the  supposed  gracefulness 
and  magnanimity  of  the  act  must  rather  suf- 
fer now,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
think  due  kindness  to  deserving  friends  a 
Tirtue  at  least  as  respectable  as  generosity 
to  inveterate  enemies. 

During  the  remaining  years  Sir  William 
was  little  out  of  doors,  with  the  exception  of 
his  daily  drive  to  the  University  at  one 
o'clock.     The  records  of   these  years  are 
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therefore  oonfined  chiefly  to  glimpses  of  his 
domestic  life  and  literary  labours.    This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  biography.     The  details  of  his 
manner  of  working,  his  varioas  appliances 
for  facilitating  reference  to  books,  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  binding  fiivourite  vol- 
umes, or  in  making  kites  for  his  children ; 
the  illustrations  of  his  simple  tastes,  his  de- 
light in  works  of  imagination  and  fairy  tales, 
or  in  a  round  game  with  his  family,   his 
sense  of  humour,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  his 
kindness  to  the  lower  animals,  are  all  full  of 
interest,  and  make  up  a  very  attractive  pic- 
ture.    Such  little  revelations  of  character  as 
the  tracing  of  grotesque  faces  on  his  ms.,  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  his  most  abstruse  dis- 
cussions on     Logic  and  Metaphysics,   his 
reading  through  two  volumes  of  Macaulay's 
History  without  stopping  or  going  to  bed, 
bis  enjoyment  in  being  gently  concussed  into 
going  to  see  a  review  in  the  Queen's  Park 
on  Waterloo  day,  though  he  had  said  "  No,'^ 
are  very  pleasant  to  read  of.     A  few  of  his 
letters  to  his  eldest  son,   who  was  now  a 
soldier  in    India,   are    perfect    models  of 
simplicity  and  parental  tenderness.    Among 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  materials 
in  this  part  of  the  work  are  some  full  notes 
of  his  conversations  made  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Baynes.    They  are  eminently  characteristic, 
and  ffive  a  most  faithful  idea  of  the  style  in 
whicQ  he  used  when  at  ease  to  unfold  the 
stores  of  his  vast  and  various  knowledge. 
The  account  which  his  daughter  gives  of  his 
daily  mode  of  life,  and  the  kind  of  reading 
he  indulged  in  for  relaxation,  is  also  exceed- 
ingly interesting.     In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter Mr.  Yeitch  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of 
the  chief  contents  of  his  library,  and  his 
favourite  authors,  and  a  description  of  his 
extraordinary  Commonplace-Book,  of  which 
one  or  two  specimen  pages  are  given.    There 
are  many  passages  in  these  chapters  which 
we  bad  marked  for  quotation :  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  late  Professor  More's  daughters.      It 
will  pleasantly  recall  to  Sir  William's  later 
students  the  evenings  on  which  they  were 
wont  to  see  him  at  home : — 

"  The  rooms  in  which  he  and  his  family  usu- 
ally sat  were  snrrounded  by  books ;  and  how 
clearly  does  ooe  in  which  we  passed  many  a 
pleasant  hour  rise  to  mind !  In  it,  from,  floor 
to  roo^  the  book-shelves  mounted  one  above 
the  other,  almost  entirely  covering  the  walls. 
The  books  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  but  the 
brown  folios  and  great  volumes  clothed  in  vel- 
Inm,  which  were  level  with  the  eye,  inspired  us 
at  an  early  period  with  profound  respect,  from 
seeing  them  so  near,  and  yet  feeling  they  con- 
tained treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  we   would   never  reach.    Above  the 


black  marble  mantelpiece  the  picture  of  a 
strikingly  handsome  man  (Sir  William's  broth- 
er) looked  grandly  down,  and  at  his  side  the 
wall  was  occupied  by  fine  engravings  of  the 
Italian  poets — Dante's  earnest  face  always  seem- 
ing to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  be  reminding  one 
that  the  way  to  paradise  is  steep  and  long. 
Beneath  these,  on  a  table  inlaid  with  brass, 
stood  two  handsome  malachite  vases,  sotne 
pieces  of  old  china,  and  usually  a  glass  with 
flowers — all  looking  like  homage  offered  to  the 
immortals  above.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
one  large  window,  and  in  its  embrasure  stood 
a  great  Indian  jar  covered  with  strange  devices, 
which  must  have  had  a  charmed  life,  since  it 
had  survived  many  generations  of  children  un- 
scathed. Outsidei  the  window,  the  top  of  a  tall 
poplar  (planted  in  the  court  below)  swayed  to 
and  fro  with  every  breath  of  air. 

"  At  the  further  end  of  the  room,  two  pillars 
supported  a  beam  which  crossed  the  roof.  By 
some  inexplicable  combination  of  ideas,  these 
always  reminded  us  of  the  two  middle  pillars 
in  the  temple  of  Dagon.  Without  doubt,  the 
impression  which  the  pillars  in  themselves  first 
conveyed  was  afterwards  confirmed,  by  Sir 
William  in  his  latter  years  being  almost  invari- 
ably seated  near  them  at  the  side  of  the  fire ; 
the  sight  of  the  strong  man,  shorn  of  his 
strength  by  the  mysterious  malady  which  had 
laid  hold  of  him,  almost  naturally  suggesting 
thoughts  of  Samson.  What  a  brave  spirit  his 
was,  which  in  a  form  of  such  massive  mould 
that  physical  strength  seemed  its  right,  endured 
with  patience  being  held  captive  and  bound 
with  fetters  which  no  effort  of  his  will  could 
break!  His  grand  appearance  was  adorned 
with  that  essential  and  most  ethereal  attribute 
of  beauty — colour;  and  the  gleam  of  the  sil- 
vered hair,  with  the  deep,  dark  fire  in  the 
eye?,  and  the  delicate  carmine  which  often 
mounted  to  the  cheek,  produced  a  comJ)ina- 
tion  which  pleased  indescribably.  Time  and 
increasing  feebleness  only  made  the  spirit  shine 
out  more  visibly  from  its  house  of  clay.,  and  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  mortal  and  im- 
mortal part  always  grew  more  vivid  and  inter- 
esting." 

Sir  William's  general  health  was  not  im- 
paired by  the  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  latter 
years  were  among  the  most  laborious  of  his 
life.  His  edition  of  Reid,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  published  in  1846.  *  His  DiscuS' 
iion»  appeared  in  1852.  In  1853  he  com- 
menced the  superintendence  of  a  collected 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Dngald  Stewart, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  till  his  death.  In  addition  to  the  work 
connected  with  these  publications,  he  devoted 
a  large  amount  of  research,  and  accumulated  ^ 
extensive  materials,  in  connexion  with  a 
work  on  Luther,  which  he  did  not  survive 
to  complete.  The  papers  he  left  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Veitoh  says,  would  occupy  a  large 
volume.  From  a  specimen  extract,  appa- 
rently intended  for  a  preface,  we  take  the 
following  sentences: — "I  know  a  hundred 
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portraitures  of  Luther  the  Angel,  and  a 
hundred  pendants  of  Luther  the  Devil ;  but 
I  know  not  a  single  true  likeness  of  Luther 
the  Man."  "  Luther  I  not  merely  admire, 
but  love.  My  love  is,  however,  limited  to 
the  real  Luther,  and  him  I  love  with  all  his 
faults  and  weaknesses — nay,  more,  perhaps, 
that  he  is  no  '  monster  of  perfection.'  As 
to  the  ideal  Luther,  angel  or  devil,  for  such 
I  care  no  more  than  for  any  other  fancy  which 
folly,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  perfidy  may 
engender.  I  look  to  truth  alone.''  Another 
work  he  had  contemplated,  and  to  which  he 
at  an  earlier  period  devoted  much  time,  was 
a  Life  and  new  edition  of  the  poems  of 
George  Buchanan.  In  his  annotated  copy 
of  Buddiman's  quarto  edition,  some  of  the 
pages  are  perfectly  covered  with  illustrative 
quotations,  parallel  passages,  and  references 
to  ancient  and  modern  Latin  poetry.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  work,  though  un« 
finished,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  As 
an  illustration  of  his  other  miscellaneous 
labours,  we  quote  from  a  letter  of  Lady 
Hamilton  to  her  son  in  1848,  ^^  As  soon  as 
he  was  able  after  his  attack  of  erysipelas,  he 
took  to  answering  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Oxford,  on  some  of  his  logical  theories, 
and  last  night  we  despatched  a  second  letter 
of  twenty-two  folio  pages  of  close  writing, 
all  of  which  I  had  to  write  twice  over." 

While  at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  during  the 
summer  of  1853,  Sir  William,  in  walking 
up-stairs  alone,  fell  and  broke  his  right  arm. 
He  speedily  recovered  from  that  injury,  but 
the  shock  to  his  head  appears  to  have  result- 
ed in  a  serious  illness  during  the  following 
winter,  after  which  he  never  recovered  his 
former  vigour.  During  that  session  he  was 
for  some  time  absent  from  the  class,  and  was 
thereafter  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  up  the 
weary  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  his 
class-room.  The  summer  was  again  spent 
in  the  country,  and  he  was  busy  with  Stew- 
art's Works,  but  now  easily  tired  and  agita- 
ted. Next  winter  he  got  through  the  ses- 
sion well,  though  the  work  was  fatiguing. 
How  affecting  it  is  to  read  such  words  as 
these — ^'^  To  his  own  feeUngs  and  ours  it  is 
certainly  very  painful  that,  when  so  unable 
for  his  work,  he  should  be  compelled  to  go  on 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  income ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  good  for  him,  .  .  .  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  well  that  he  should  retain 
his  professorship  as  long  as  he  can  at  all  ful- 
fil its  duties."  The  autumn  of  this  year  was 
spent  in  Fifeshire,  and  symptoms  of  declin- 
ing strength  became  more  visible.  But 
again  the  session  work  was  faithfully  gone 
through,  without  missing  a  day,  till  it  ter- 
minated in  the  middle  of  April.  On  the 
28th  of  that  month  he  was  down-stairs  for 


the  last  time,  and  finished  his  last  literary 
labour,  the  cocrection  of  a  proof-sheet  for  the 
JSnct/eiopadia  Britannica^  of  a  biography  of 
Heyne,  written  by  him  for  the  previous 
edition.  That  night  he  was  taken  ill  with 
congestion  of  the  brain.  On  the  5th  of  May 
1856  he  became  unconscious,  though  in 
lucid  intervals  he  recognised  and  faintly 
spoke  to  those  around  him.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  at  any  time  to  give  much  expres- 
sion to  his  deepest  feelings  or  his  faith,  which 
was  as  firm  as  his  conviction  of  man's  impo- 
tence to  grasp  the  Infinite.  In  his  last  con- 
scious hour  he  was  heard  to  utter  these 
words,  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfiort 
me."  As  night  aj^roached  the  darkness 
deepened  over  him,  and  with  the  morning 
dawn  he  gentlv  passed  to  where  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

We  may  close  with  the  words  of  another 
of  Scotland's  acutest  metaphysicians,  who, 
though  widely  differing  from  Hamilton  in 
philosophy,  had  the  fullest  appreciation  oi 
his  greatness,  and  loved  him  like  a  son, — 
Professor  Ferrier  :— 

"  A  simpler  and  a  grander  nature  never  arose 
oat  of  darkness  into  human  life :  a  truer  and  a 
maolier  character  €k>d  never  made.  How 
plain  and  yet  how  polished  was  bik  life  in  all 
its  ways;  how  refined,  yet  how  robust  and 
broad  his  intelligence  in  all  its  workings! .. 
His  contributions  to  philosophy  have  been 
great ;  but  the  man  himself  was  greater  far.^' 


Art.  VII. — The  Sablt  History  op  Mah. 

Wb  propose  briefly  to  consider  three  points 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  man :  the 
first  respects  his  antiquity ;  the  second  hb 
primitive  condition;  and  the  third  the 
method  of  studying  his  early  progress. 

I.  The  Antiquity  op  Man. — Our  pro- 
position is  that  the  antiquity  of  man  is  very 
great — the  popular  ohronoloffy  entirely 
wrong.  The  point  to  be  cleared  is.  Whether 
all  the  races  of  men  can  have  had  their  pro- 
genitors in  the  members  of  a  single  family 
2348  B.  c.,— the  date  of  the  deluge  ?  If 
we  can  show  that  to  be  impossible  our  pro- 
position will  be  proved,  since  the  chronology 
which  asserts  it  is  the  only  obstacle  to  our 
believing  man  to  have  been  on  earth  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  this  chronology  is  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no 
connected  chronology  prior  to  Solomon. 
^^  All  that  now  passes  for  ancient  chronology 
beyond  that  fixed  point  is  the  melancholy 
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legacy  of .  tbe  sevenieenUi  and  eighteenth 
centuries;^ a  oompovnd  of  intentional  deceit 
and  utter  misconception  of  the  principles  of 
historical  research."  * 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  great  and 
highly  civilized  nations  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect,  because  history  begins  with  records, 
and  before  a  people  can  bring  to  perfection 
the  arts  which  make  enduring  records  possi- 
ble, they  must  have  made  great  progress  in 
civiliiQLtion.  Of  the  ancient  communities 
we  select  for  consideration  three— the  Egyp- 
tiim,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indo-European 
"  mother-tribe."  The  facts  ascertained  re- 
specting the  antiquity  and  aneient  condition 
of  these  communities  establish  our  proposi- 
tion. ' 

(1.)  Aneient  Egypt — Those  entitled  to 
have  an  opinion  respecting  the  commence- 
ment of  history  in  Egypt  differ  from  one  an- 
.other,  but  agree  in  referring  it  to  a  time 
precedent  to  *'  the  dispersbn  of  mankind." 
Lepsius  assigned  to  the  accession  of  Menes 
the  date  889B  b.g.,  which  merely  agrees 
with  that  given  by  Kenrick  and  Humboldt ; 
Bunsen  fixed  it  at  3648  b.c.;  Pickering, 
Lenormant,  OhampoUion-Figeac,  and  B(kskh, 
referred  it  to  dates  varying  between  4400 
and  5867  b.c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on 
the  correctness  of  any  of  these  computations : 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  are  the  computa- 
tions of  such  men  as  Wilkinson  and  Poole. 
Wilkinson  had  in  1835  assigned  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  to  Menes,  sayin^»  "  I  have 
not  placed  him  earlier,  for  fear  of  mterfering 
with  the  Deluge,  the  date  of  which  is  2848 
B.C."  He  remodelled  his  chronology  at  a 
later  time,  and  assigned  to  the  accession  of 
this  king  the  date  2820  B.C.,  being  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  flood,  and  ninety-six 
hefare  the  d^persion  of  mankind.f  Mr. 
Poole's  view  is  thus  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll : — "  The  most  moderate 
computation  carries  the  foundation  of  that 
[the  Egyptian]  Monarchy  as  far  back  as  700 
years  before  the  visit  of  the  Hebrew  Patri- 
arch. Some  of  the  best  German  scholars 
hold  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  much  longer 
chronology.  But  seven  centuries  before 
Abraham  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  B.  Stuart 
Poole,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is  one  of 
the  very  highest  authorities,  and  certainly 
the  most  cautious,  upon  questions  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology.     This  places  the  beginning 


*  Biinsen^s  EgypCi  Place  in  Universal  History 
(Lond.  1848X  Pref.  p.  1. 

f  See.  for  a  discussion  of  these  dates  and  computa- 
tions, Types  of  Mankind,  by  J.  C.  Nott  and  G.  R. 
Gliddon  (Philadelphia,  1864),  p.  671  e^  seq. 


of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  twenty-eighth  century 
B.C.  But  according  to  Csher^s  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  the  twenty- 
eighth  century  b.c.  would  be  some  400  years 
before  the  Floods  On  the  other  hand,  a 
difference  of  800  years  is  allowed  by  ^e 
chronology  which  is  founded  on  the  Septaa- 
gint  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
fact  of  this  difference  tells  in  two  ways.  A 
margin  of  variation  amounting  to  eight 
centuries  between  two  versions  of  the  same 
document,  is  a  variation  so  enormous,  that 
it  seems  to  cast  complete  doubt  on  the  whole 
system  of  interpretation  on  which  such  com- 
putations of  time  are  based.  And  yet  it  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  it  is  possible 
to  reconcile  the  known  order  of  events  with 
even  this  larger  estimate  of  the  number  of 
years.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  this 
larger  estimate,  the  Flood  would  be  carried 
back  about  four  and  a  half  centuries  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  is  this 
enough  ?  The  founding  of  a  Monarchy  is 
not  the  beginning  of  a  race.  The  people 
among  whom  such  Monarchies  arose  must 
have  grown  and  gathered  during  many 
generations.  Nor  is  it  in  regard  to  the 
peopling  of  Egypt  alone  that  this  difficulty 
meets  us  in  the  face.  The  existence  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  of  such  an  organized 
government  as  that  of  Chedorlaomer,  shows 
that  2000  years  b.o.  there  flourished  in 
Elam,  beyond  Mesopotamia,  a  nation  which 
even  now  would  be  ranked  among  'the 
Great  Powers.'  And  if  nations  so  great  had 
thus  arisen,  altogether  unnoticed  in  the 
Hebrew  narrative — if  we  are  left  to  gather 
as  best  we  may  from  other  sources,  all  our 
knowledge  of  their  origin  and  growth,  how 
much  more  is  this  true  of  far  distant  lands 
over  which  the  advancing  tide  of  human 
population  had  rolled,  or  was  then  rolling, 
its  mysterious  wave  ?  '*  *  Nothing  need  be 
added  to  the  case  as  here  so  well  put. 

As  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  Egypt  at 
the  commencement  of  its  history,  we  have 
the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  system  appears 
on  the  earliest  extant  monuments  belonging 
to  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  in  use  for  centuries  before.  The 
monuments  themselves  are  proof  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  geodesy  and 
astronomy,  and  of  great  skill  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts;  and,  indeed,  had  the  people  not 
been  excellent  hydraulic  engineers  they 
could  not  have  established  themselves  in 
towns  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
"The  pyramids  and  the  sepulchres  near 
them,"  says  Kenrick,  "  remain  to  assure  us 

»  Primeval  Man^  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (1869), 
pp.  86-88. 
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that  the  Egyptians  were  then  a  power- 
ful and  populous  nation,  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  life ;  and  as  a  people  can  only  pro- 

fressively  attain  such  a  station,  the  light  of 
istory  is  reflected  back  from  this  era  upon 
the  ages  which  preceded  it."  *  •  Eeed-pens, 
iuks  (red  and  black),  papyrus-paper,  chemi- 
cally prepared  colours,  beautifully  executed 
bas-reliefs,  a  magnificent  architecture,  pyra- 
midical  and  hydraulic  engineeriug,  are  items 
in  the  proof  that  they  were  highly  civilized. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  records 
show  them  to  have  been  but  one  of  several 
contemporary  nations;  that  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  autochthones;  and  that 
many  of  their  institutions  were  unquestion- 
ably indigenous.  The  hieroglyphics  were 
their  own ;  much  was  peculiar  to  them  in 
manners,  customs,  and  arts ;  their  religion — 
there  was  a  national  priesthood — was  in 
some  particulars  local;  and  every  animal 
and  plant  delineated  in  their  sculptures 
belonged  to  the  land  they  inhabited.  It  is 
implied  in  what  has  been  said,  and  is  the 
fact,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  agri- 
culturists, and  had  a  variety  of  domesticated 
animals. 

(2.)  China, — In  Chioa  we  see  a  mighty 
State,  comprisiug  about  one-third  of  man- 
kind, living  under  the  same  government  and 
code  of  laws,  speakiug  the  same  language, 
and  enjoyiug  the  same  culture.  That  State 
appears  in  a  remote  antiquity,  with  peculiari- 
ties that  still  adhere  to  it;  its  language, 
science,  philosophy,  industries,  and  marvelr 
lous  administrative  machinery,  having 
features  peculiarly  its  own.  Of  its  origin, 
of  the  consolidation  of  so  many  races  of  men 
under  a  common  government,  we  know 
nothing ;  but  as  well  might  we  believe  coal- 
beds  and  chalk-cliffs  to  be  primordial 
features  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  the  empire 
of  China  to  have  been  the  growth  of  a  few 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  years.  When, 
its  authentic  history  commences  is  another 
matter.  The  beginning  of  its  historical 
period  is  perhaps  as  well  fixed  as  any  such 
fact  can  be  at  2o37  b.o.  The  Hia  dynasty, 
at  least,  beginning  with  Yu  the  Great,  is 
well  fixed  at  2200  b.o.,  little  more  than  100 
years  after  the  flood,  accordiug  to  Usher, 
and  but  twentv-four  years  after  the  "  dis- 
persion of  mankind."  Of  the  ancient  civili- 
zation of  the  Chinese  we  shall  give  no 
details.  The  reader  will  consider  how  much 
progress  is  implied  in  the  consolidation  of  a 
monarchy. 

(8.)    The  Indo-Europeam, — The    earliest 

♦  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Phiiraohe  (London, 
1860),  p.  181. 


date  claiming  to  be  historically  established 
for  any  race  of  the  Indo-European  group  is 
about  2400  b.o.,  which  Mr.  James  Ferguson 
assigns  to  the  entrance  of  the  Solar  Aryans 
into  India.*  We  are  enabled,  however,  to 
contemplate  the  Indo-Europeans  at  a  time 
long  before  that  invasion.  The  chief  tri- 
umph of  philology  is  the  generalization 
which  has  brought  to  our  knowledge  the 
mother-tribe  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Ary- 
ans, the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
Germans,  Sclaves,  and  Celts.  In  that  tribe, 
before  its  disruption,  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture still  seen  in  the  languages  of  its  deriva- 
tives had  been  developed,  and  many  objects, 
acts,  and  processes  had  been  named.  The 
names  given  to  these,  being  a  portion  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  mother-tribe,  have  been 
ascertained  by  a  process  as  simple  as  it  is 
ingenious — the  examination  of  the  derived 
languages,  and  the  reasonable  inference  that 
any  word  found  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them, 
is  a  part  of  the  common  inheritance  from 
the  mother-tribe.  More  need  not  be  said  of 
a  generalization  with  which  by  this  time 
most  readers  are  familiar.  Now,  while 
philology,  thus  investigating  the  early  his- 
tory-of  the  Indo-Europeans,  can  tell  us  no- 
thing of  the  locality  of  the  parent  tribe,  nor 
of  the  date  of  the  dispersion,  it  assumes  to 
fix  with  confidence  a  date  before  which  the 
dispersion  must  have  happened.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney in  his  excellent  book  on  Language  says, 
'^  To  set  a  date  lower  than  3000  years  before 
Christ  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  would  doubtless  be  altogether 
inadmbsible ;  and  the  event  is  most  likely 
to  have  taken  place  far  earlier."f  In  this 
conclusion  we  imagine  every  philologist  will 
agree.  The  mother-tribe  of  the  group  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  language-using  tribe  distinct 
from  the  Mongols  and  Semitics,  and  most 
probably  teritorially  disconnected  from  them 
at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  alleged 
dispersion  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of 
civilisation  in  the  mother-tribe  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  Mr.  Max  MuUcr  has  done  more 
than  any  other  writer  to  familiarize  English 
readers  with  the  facts  about  which  among 
philologists  there  is  no  dispute;  but  the 
most  condensed  statement  of  them  we  know 
is  given  by  the  American  author  whom  we 
have  just  cited.  Mr.  Whitney  says :  **  It  is 
found  that  the  primitive  tribe  which  spoke 
the  mother-tongue   of  the    Indo-European 


*  Tree  and  Serpent-Worship  (1868),  pp.  59,  62  of 
the  Introduction. 

f  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language^  by  W.  D. 
Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College 
(Trubner  &  Co.,  London,  1867),  p.  205. 
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family  was  not  nomadio  alone,  but  had  set- 
tled habitations,  even  towns  and  fortified 
places)  and  addicted  itself  in  part  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  It  possessed  our  chief  domestic 
animals — the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
goat,  and.  the  swine,  besides  the  dog :  the 
bear  and  the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravaged  its 
flocks ;  the  mouse  and  fly  were  already  its 
domestic  pests.  The  region  it  inhabited 
was  a  varied  one,  not  bordering  upon  the 
ocean.  The  season  whose  name  has  been 
most  persistent  is  the  winter.  Barley,  and 
perhaps  also  wheat,  was  raised  for  food,  and 
converted  into  meal.  Mead  was  prepared 
from  honey,  as  a  cheering  and  inebriating 
drink.  The  use  of  certain  metals  was 
known ;  whether  iron  was  one  of  them  ad- 
mits of  question.  The  art  of  weaving  was 
practised;  wool  and  hemp,  and  possibly  flax, 
being  the  materials  employed.  Of  other 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that  is 
definite  can  be  said ;  but  those  already  men- 
tioned imply  a  variety  of  others  as  co-ordi- 
nate or  auxiliary  to  them.  The  weapons  of 
ofience  and  defence  were  those  which  are 
usual  among  primitive  peoples, — the  sword, 
spear,  bow,  and  shield.  Boats  were  manu- 
factured, and  moved  by  oars.  Of  extended 
and  elaborate  political  organization  no  traces 
are  discoverable :  the  people  was  doubtless 
a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under  chiefs  and 
leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and  with  institu- 
tions of  a  patriarchal  cast,  among  which  the 
reduction  to  servitude  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war  appears  not  to  hare  been  wanting.  The 
structure  and  relations  of  the  family  are 
more  clearly  seen;  names  of  its  members, 
oven  to  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity,  were  already  fixed, 
and  were  significant  of  afiiectionate  regard 
and  trustful  interdependence.  That  woman 
was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being  in  capacity 
and  dignity  inferior  to  man,  we  find  no  indi- 
cation whatever.  The  art  of  numeration 
was  learned,  at  least  up  to  a  hundred ;  there 
is  no  general  Indo-European  word  for  ^  thou- 
sand.^ Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and 
named  :  the  moon  was  the  chief  measurer  of 
time.  The  religion  was  polytheistic,  a  wor- 
ship of  the  personified  powers  of  nature.  Its 
rites  whatever  they  were,  were  practised 
without  the  aid  of  a  priesthood."^ 

Three  civilizations,  occurring  in  the  three 
families  into  which  mankind  is  usually  di- 
vided, have  now  been  exhibited,  tVo  of  them 
with  some  detail,  at  dates  anterior  to  that 
which  the  popular  chronology  has  fixed  for 


*  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  I.e.  p. 
207. 


the  commencement  of  the  peopling  of  the 
world.  These  civilizations  were  high  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  human  tribes  yet  on 
the  earth.  The  people  were  agriculturists, 
and  well  practised  in  the  common  arts  of 
life.  They  had  a  variety  of  domesticated 
animals ;  indeed,  but  few  animals  have  with- 
in the  historical  period  been  added  to  the 
list.  They  clothed  themselves  with  a  variety 
of  fabrics,  dwelt  in  houses  and  in  towns,  pro- 
tecting the  latter  by  fortifications ;  they  had 
speculated  on  the  order  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  evolved  religions ;  on  the  order 
of  the  material  world,  and  evolved  bodies  of 
doctrine,  which  we  should  call  sciences. 
They  difiiered  from  one  another  in  language, 
religion,  physical  characters,  and  social  ar- 
rangements ;  but  in  this  they  agreed,  that 
they  had  left  a  state  of  barbarism  far  in  the 
rear. 

If  now  we  take  up  our  position  in  time  at 
a  date  preceding  the  alleged  dispersion  of 
mankind,  say  somewhere  about  2700  years 
B.  c,  and  contemplate  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  early  Aryans, — ^laces  so 
different  in  type^  geographically  disconnected, 
and  so  far  advanced  in  civilization, — and  ask 
when  were  these  nations  represented  by 
their  progenitors  in  the  primitive  family- 
group  from  which  somo  think  mankind  has 
been  derived,  is  it  not  plain  that  we  shall  be 
forced  to  say,  "  If  they  ever  were  so  repre- 
sented, it  must  have  been  many  thousands 
of  years  ago.  In  4000  years  the  types  of 
men  have  not  changed.^  They  were  either 
primordial,  or  their  production  must  have 
occupied  ages." 

Here  we  may  say  that  our  proposition  has 
been  proved,  and  that  the  popular  chronol- 
ogy, whose  influence  on  historical  inquiry 
has  been  so  pernicious,  must  be  discarded. 
It  may  be  believed  tbat,  once  it  is  fairly 
given  up,  we  shall  be  unable  to  think  of  the 
ancient  nations  as  being  at  all  mtwh  nearer 
the  beginnings  of  human  progress  than  we 
are  ourselves ;  we  shall  be  unable  to  think 
that  four  or  five  thousand  years  are  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  time  which  that  pro- 
gress has  occupied.  When  that  point  of 
view  becomes  common,  no  one  will  any  lon- 
ger wonder  at  the  Greeks  appearing  with 
the  wonderful  Homeric  poems  as  their  ear- 
liest record,  or  at  the  Aryans  possessing  the 
Yeda  from  the  dawn  of  history.  Indeed,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Vedic  literature,  which, 
through  the  labours  of  Mailer^  Muir,  and 
others,  is  being  brought  within  our  reach, 
will  do  much  to  establish  the  position  we 


*  This  is  established  by  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt 
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have  been  mainiainiDg.  That  most  aDcient 
literature  ia  in  many  respects  wonderfully 
modem,*  and  no  one  can  study  it  without 
feeling  that  the  years  that  separate  us  from 
the  poets  are  few  compared  with  those  that 
separated  the  poets  from  barbarisnL 

(4.)  Arehmology. — The  body  of  facts  ac- 
cumulated in  the  pages  of  Lubbock  and 
Ljell  bearing  on  the  antiquity  and  ancient 
condition,  of  man  forms  a  hitnerto  innominate 
science  (which  we  must  glance  at),  compris- 
ing  the  history,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  of  what 
are  called  ''  prehistoric  "  times.  We  have 
evidence  of  man  as  a  tool-using  animal,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  as  an  artist,  in- 
habiting the  earth,  along  with  genera  of 
animals  now  extinct,  most  probi^ly  more 
than  20,000  years  a^. t  He  then  possessed 
the  same  characteristics  that  he  now  ex- 
hibits ;  was  distinctively  many  with  remark- 
able powers  of  contrivance,  and  cesthetic 
tastes,  though  with  less  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequentlv  with  ruder  habita  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
evidence.  The  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  it,  after  a 
long  resistance,  is  the  bes^  proof  of  its  force. 


*  As  an  illustration  take  Rig-Veda  ix.  112,  which 
has  been  closely  translated  as  follows  f — 

**  How  multifarious  are  tbe  views  which    different  men 

intpire  i 
Uow  Tarioua  are  tbe  eoda  which  men  of  Tarioot  crafts 

desire  I 
Tbe  leech  a  patient  seeks ;  the  smith  looks  out  for  some* 

thing  cracked ; 
The  priest  seeks  devotees  from  whom  he  may  his  fee 

extract 
With  feathers,  metals,  and  the  like,  and  sticks  decayed 

and  old. 
The  workman  manufactures  wares  to  win  the  rieh  man^s 

gold. 
A  poet  I,  my  sire  a  Iceoh,  and  corn  my  mother  ffrindi : 
On  ffain  intent,  we  each  pursue  our  trades  of  different 

Kinds. 
Th«  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  car ;  of  gallants  girl9  are 

fond ; 
The  merry  dearly  love  a  Joke ;  and  frogs  desire  a  pond." 

There  is  a  prose  rendering  of  this  lyric  in  Mr.  John 
Muir's  MueeuaneofM  HymM  from  the  Rig  and  Ath- 
arva  Vedat^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  Mr.  Muir  says  of  it,  **  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  yein  of  naiVe  observation  not  unmingled  with 
satire.**  It  might  have  been  written  yesterday  in 
London  by  a  quiet  cynic  of  the  Thackeray  type, 
who,  looking  to  the  balance  and  movement  of  the 
piece,  would  scarcely  have  said  more  in  it  of  the 
aims  and  pursuits  of  the  men  of  to-day  than  is  here 
recorded  of  those  which  engaged  men  of  our  race 
4000  years  ago.  It  Is  instructive  to  reflect  that  this 
is  a  part  of  Siat  Vedic  literature  which  the  ortho- 
dox  Hindoo  believes  existed  in  the  mind  of  God 
from  all  eternity  I 

f  It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  new  views  of  tbe  age  of  man  that  there 
are  some  who  regard  the  stone  implements,  which 
often  are  the  only  witnesses  of  man*s  existence  long 
ago,  as  being  "  inventions  of  the  devil  **  intended  to 
imslead  the  human  intellect.  FoatiU  were  thus 
long  regarded  I 


We  may  glance,  however,  at  the  facts  in  one 
district  disclosed  by  cave-ezcavatioD.     Hu- 
man renndns  have  been  found  along  with 
those  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  the 
south  of  France ;  and  there  is  proof  that  the 
concurrence  in  the  same  district  of  snch 
remains  with  those  of  the  reindeer  at  least 
is  not  accidental, — that  the  two  were  in- 
habitants  of  the  coimtry  contemporaneously. 
The  bones  of  the  reindeer  were  broken  open 
for  the  marrow,  and  many  of  them  bear  the 
marks  of  knives.     At  Les  Eyzics  a  vertebra 
of  this  animal   was  found  that  had  been 
pierced  by  a  stone  weapon  when  it  was 
fresh.     The  stone    instruments    found  are 
suited  for  a  variety  of  uses ;  for  aid  in  eat- 
ing, in  killing,  and  in  manufactures;    the 
*' finds"   comprising  scrapers,   cores,   awls, 
lance-heads,  cutters,  hammers,  and  mortar- 
atones.     *^  In  the  archaic  bone-caves,"  says 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  many  very  fair  pictures 
have  been  found,  scratched  on  bone  or  stone 
with  a  sharp  point,  probably  of  a  flint  im- 
plement    In  some  cases  there  is  even  an 
attempt  at  shading.  ...  In  the  lower  sta- 
tion at  Laugerie  several  of  these  drawings 
have  been  found;   one  represents  a  large 
herbivorous  animal,  but  unfortunately  wiw- 
out  the  head  or  forelegs ;  a  second  also  is 
apparently  intended  for  some  species  of  ox ; 
a  third  represents  a  smaller  animal,  with 
vertical  horns ;  another  is  evidently  intended 
for  a  horse ;  and  a  fifth  is  very  interesting, 
because,  from  the  shape  of  the  antlers  and 
head,  it  was  evidqitly  intended  for  a  rein- 
deer.    Several  similar  drawings  have  been 
obtained  by  M.  de  Lastic  in  a  cave  at  Bru- 
niqueL     But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  cave-man's  art  is  a  poniard, 
cut  out  of  a  reindeer's  horn.     The  artist  has 
ingeniously  adapted    the    position  of   the 
animal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     The 
horns  are  thrown  back  on  the  neck,  the  fore- 
legs are  doubled  up  under  the  belly,  and  the 
hind-legs  are  stretched  out  along  the  blade. 
Unfortunately  the  poniard  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  away  before  the  carving  was 
quite  finished,  but  several  of  the  details  in* 
dicate  that  the  animal  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented was  a  reindeer."*     The  cave-men, 
though  they  were  such  good  artists,  were 
iffuorant  of  metals,  of  the  art  of  poiiahiny 
their  stone  implements,  of  pottery  and  agri- 
culture.    Thev  had  no  domestic  animals — 
not  even  the  dog.     Similar  evidence  demon- 
strates a  like  antiquity  and  condition  of  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  transcended  the  period  of 

*  Prthidoric  Time*^  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bait. 
(1866),  pp.  254-6. 
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historical  records.  In  reaching  a  time  inde- 
finitely more  remote,  we  have  come  on  a 
condition  of  man  indefinitely  lower.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  still  far  from  the  fonntain- 
head — assuming  for  the  moment  that  there 
has  been  from  the  first  a  progress ;  we  find 
man  still  distinctively  human,  a  tool-usa*, 
an  artist,  a  thinker,  an  ingenious  craftsman. 
Rude  as  the  instruments  were  with  which 
the  cave-man  worked,  they  yet  required 
much  thought  to  devise  them,  and  great 
dextertiy  of  hand  to  firame  and  to  employ 
them.  What  man  then  wanted  most  was  a 
knowledge  of  workable  materials,  and  of 
methods  of  working — a  knowledge  which  no 
one,  we  imagine,  will  maintain  came  to  him 
otherwise  than  gradually,  through  the  exer- 
cise from  time  to  time  of  his  wits,  in  new 
circumstances  and  on  novel  occasions; 
through  happy  accidents,  or  as  the  result 
of  some  of  the  infinitely  varied  suggestions 
springing  up  in  the  mind,  often,  as  we  call 
It,  casually.  The  cave-dweller  was  a  hunter, 
and  probably  ate  his  prey  raw.  He  broke 
the  bones  of  animals  to  get  at  the  marrow. 
But  he  was  a  social  creature,  and  had  time 
for,  and  cultivated,  the  arts  of  amusement 
What  more  he  may  have  been  we  shall 
never  ascertain  from  the  record  that  disclo- 
ses these  facts.  What  were  his  relations  to 
his  females,  to  his  children,  to  his  fellows ; 
under  what  rules  the  groups  in  a  district 
associated  in  the  chase  and  divided  its  pro- 
duce; whether  there  was  any  division  of 
laboar,  any  political  system,  this  record, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  can  never  inform  us. 
It  here  occurs,  that  in  referring  to  an 
epoch  so  remote  as  20,000  years  ago,  we 
may  appear  to  be  assuming,  without  evi« 
deuce,  that  the  earth  itself  then  existed. 
The  popular  chronology  declares  it  did  not 
then  exist  as  emphatically  as  it  declares 
that  distinct  nations  could  not  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  earlier  than 
2224  B.O.,  the  date  assigned  to  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind.  Perhaps  any  remarks  on 
this  point  are  by  this  time  superfluous ;  one 
or  two  may,  however,  be  submitted  with 
confidence  for  consideration.  It  is  familiar 
that  the  defenders  of  this  chronology-— 
which  is  as  purely  a  human  invention  as  is 
the  bicycle  velocipede — have  been  obliged  to 
stretch  the  days  of  creation,  as  given  in  Ge- 
nesis, into  periods  of  time  of  indefinite 
duration — ^millions  of  years,  if  necessary. 
It  is  also  familiar  that  they  are  being  oblig- 
ed^ to  regard  the  Mosaic  account  as  com- 
prising a  history  of  the  white  races  of  men 
only — the  others  having  nothing,  on  that 
view,  to  do  with  Adam.*      Our  first  re- 

♦  Frimeval  Matty  1.  c.  p.  104. 


mark  is  that  these  concessions  prove  that 
the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  has 
been  felt  to  be  irresistible,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  prepossessions  it  has  been  able 
to  overcome.  Our  next  remark  is  that  as- 
tronomy sets  the  existence  of  ths  world  more 
than  20,000  years  ago  beyond  doubt,  by 
sbowing  that  there  are  stars  now  visible  to 
us  whose  light  takes  at  least  50,000  years  to 
cross  the  space  that  separates  us  from  them. 
Lastly,  we  observe  that  in  the  latest  assault 
made  on  geological  time  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  on  phy- 
sical considerations,  is,  that  geologists  must 
contrive  to  confine  *^all  geological  history 
showing  continuity  of  life,"  within  *^'' some 
such  period  of  past  time  as  onb  hundrbd  mil- 
lion TBARS !  "  ^  The  student  of  human 
history,  regarding  man  as  the  latest  and 
highest  of  organized  beings,  is  disposed  to  be 
content  with  such  a  slice  off  the  100,000,000 
years  as  may  reasonably  be  thought  to 
belong  to  him,  and  feels  that  he  is  nowise 
greedy  when  he  claims  a  little  more  than 
20,000  years  out  of  the  100,000,000  as  ne- 
cessary for  an  explanation  of  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

II.  Thb  Pbimitivb  Statb.— Within  the 
historical  period  the  progress  of  man  has 
been  effected  from  point  to  point  by  his 
powers  exerted  to  meet  his  occasions.  All 
we  know  of  man  in  prehistoric  times  shows 
that  he  was*  then  less  advanced  than  at  the 
dawn  of  history.  Was  the  giUf  between  the 
cave-dwellers  and  the  ancient  nations  crossed 
through  such  exertions  as  have  improved  the 
condition  of  men  within  the  historical  period ; 
and  was  the  stage  of  advancement  the  cave- 
dwellers  were  in  reached  by  similar  exertions 
put  forth  by  men  advancing  from  a  still  lower 
condition?  The  forces  that  have  effected 
such  a  mighty  progress  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  and  in  the  domestic  and  political  group- 
ing of  men,  within  the  period  of  history,  will,  if 
we  assume  them  to  have  been  at  work  fk'om  the 
first,  afford  an  ample  explanation  of  a  process 
from  the  rudest  beginnings.  They  will  do  so 
even  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  at  first 
less^  and  their  action  less  intense.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  above  put  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  negative  unless  we  assume  a 
commencement  of  the  action  of  these  forces, 
and  that  the  progress  we  see  could  never 
have  been  carried  on  by  them  had  it  not  been 
set  agoing  by  supernatural  means  on  a  basis 
of  communicated  ideas.  Such  an  assumption 
would  be  unscientific,   and    the    inquiry  is 

*  On  Oeoloffical  Time,  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
LL.I).,  Trans.  Geolog.  See.  of  Glasgow,  vol.  iii. 
PartLp.  1. 
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scientific.  That  the  ancient  nations  had  a 
long  history  that  is  unrecorded  is  certain. 
The  stage  of  advancement  at  which  records 
can  begin  is  necessarily  high,  and  on  the 
theory  of  development  the  greater  part  of  a 
nation's  life  is  probably  passed  before  reach- 
ing it.  That  the  unrecorded  part  was,  like 
the  recorded,  a  progress,  can  generally  be 
shown  ;  that  it  was  e£fected  by  other  forces 
than  those  we  still  see  at  work  there  is  no 
evidence. 

The  question  we  have  above  put,  and,  after 
a  fashion,  answered,  it  is  usual  to  put  some- 
what differently,  as  when  it  is  asked  whether 
men  were  originally  savage  or  civilized.  If 
men  were  civilized  to  begin,  existing  savage 
races  have  fallen  from  the  primitive  state ;  if 
men  were  savage  to  begin,  the  ancient  nations 
advanced  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  civilized 
state  in  which  they  appear.  Our  proposition 
is  that  men  were  originally  savage  and  not 
civilized. 

Let  us  here  define  what  we  mean  by  civili- 
zation. We  have  hitherto  used  the  word  in- 
definitely, as  it  is  employed  in  common  par- 
lance, but  a  precise  definition  of  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  discussions  we  are 
entering  upon.  The  word  civilization^  as  its 
etymology  indicates,  denotes  the  condition 
civeSy  of  men,  that  is,  united  in  societies  which 
are  also  civitates — States.  Of  the  many 
ideas  the  word  now  brings  together,  this  is 
clearly  the  primary  one,  so  that  strictly  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  at  all  speaking  of 
the  stage  of  civilization  of  any  people  ignorant 
of  the  relations  implied  in  citizenship.  The 
combinationof  men  in  civil  societies  is  pos- 
sible only  on  certain  conditions,  namely,those 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  large 
numbers  of  men  can  live  permanently  togeth- 
er ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  obder,  and  the 
second  is  what  we  may  call  a  commissariat. 
The  order  of  society  turns  wholly  on  the 
grouping  of  its  members,  domestic  and  politi- 
cal while  the  efficiency  of  the  commissariat 
depends  of  course  on  the  stage  at  which  the 
arts  of  subsistenco  have  arrived,  and  the 
established  facilities  for  the  distribution  and 
interchange  of  productions.  Necessary  for 
both  of  these  main  conditions  being  fullfiUed 
are  certain  faculties, — the  means  of  inter- 
changing ideas  and  a  capacity  for  common 
action,  which  implies  a  community  of  ideas 
and  sympathies,  as  well  as  interests.  Civil- 
ization begins  with  the  State,  and  no  earlier ; 
and  those  who  would  discriminate  between 
stages  ruder  than  that,  must  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  preparatory  stages  leading  up 
to  the  State  from  various  distances  and  at 
varying  rates.  The  idea  of  the  State  is  ele- 
mentary, like  that  of  the  family.  The  family 
rests  on  the  closest  blood-relationship  ,*  the 


gens  on  consanguinity^  real  or  assumed,  be- 
tween the  families  composing  it ;  the  tribe, 
according  to  the  common  theory,  is  composed 
of  cognate  gentes.  The  State  begins  where 
blood-ties  terminate.  In  the  largest  tribe  a 
man  is  simply  a  tribesman :  he  is  a  citizen 
in  the  smfdlest  group  of  tribes  politically 
united  under  a  common  goyemment. 

This  definition  fixes  attention  on  three 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena — (1.)  The  group- 
ing, domestic  and  political,  of  men  in  socie- 
ties; (2.)  The  arts  and  sciences;  and  (3.) 
The  means  of  intercommunication  and  com- 
mon action.  The  means  of  communication  is 
of  course  language.  Eeligion  is  a  most  pow- 
erful social  bond,  facilitating  common  action 
by  establishing  a  community  of  sentiments 
and  aspirations.  We  propose  rapidly  to 
glance  at  the  facts  which  show  that  in  each 
and  all  of  these,  there  has  been  development. 

( 1 .)  Grouping, — Before  we  can  say  whether 
there  has  been  any  progress  in  grouping,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  whewer  we  can  find  a  test 
by  which  one  mode  of  grouping  can  be 
known  to  be  higher  and  better  than  another. 
Such  a  test  we  think  exists. 

No  one  will  question  but  that  a  tribe  of 
men,  ignorant  of  marriage  and  blood-rela- 
tionship, and  without  permanent  attachments 
of  males  to  females,  and  of  parents  to  offspring) 
is  as  low  a  group  as  is  conceivable,  a  simple 
herdj  as  we  should  call  it,  when  presented  as 
an  aggregate  of  creatures  other  than  human. 
The  rudest  permanent  arrangement  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  most  imperfect  system  of  kin- 
ship-—say,  for  instance,  a  system  of  kinship 
through  mothers  only, — appearing  in  a  group, , 
would  compel  us  to  recognise  it  as  more 
advanced  than  that  first  considered.  Per- 
manent arrangements  of  a  sort  to  permit 
kinship  through  fathers  as  well  as  mothers 
we  should  recognise  as  entitling  a  group  to 
rank  higher  than  the  second  considered. 
Looking  at  it  another  way:  any  regulated 
relation  of  the  sexes  is  an  advance  on  pro- 
miscuity ;  the  Tibetan  polyandry,  in  which 
the  co-husbands  are  brothers,  is  an  advance 
on  the  Nair,  in  which  the  co-husbands  are 
strangers  in  blood ;  the  Levirate  is  an  im- 
provement on — it  is  at  any  rate  an  advance 
from — Tibetan  polyandry ;  monandry,  with 
the  agnatic  family,  repudiating  such  an  obli- 
gation as  the  Levirate  implies,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  Levirate,  and,  lastly,  we 
may  see  that  modern  marriage-laws,  gradu- 
ally conceding  equality  of  rights  to  women, 
are  improving  a  system  which  still  preserves 
too  many  features  of  the  husband's  absolute 
supremacy  as  head  of  the  agnatic  family. 
A  similar  series  of  stages  from  lower  to 
higher  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  evolution 
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of  rights  of  property  and  laws  of  sncoes- 
sion — rights  and  laws  intimately  connected 
with  domestic  grouping.     As  regards  politi- 
cal grouping)  it  is  not  so  easy  to  effect  a 
classification.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  no  respectable  arrangements 
have  as  yet  anywhere  been  established  for 
the  reasonable  government  of  large  commu- 
nities.    Progress  in  political  organization  is 
in  its  infancy.     Yet  there  are  stages  in  the 
past  history  of  even  political  grouping  which, 
as  manifestly  connected  with  and  determined 
by  the  domestic  grouping,  might  pretty  safely 
be  classified.     We  shall  not  here,  however, 
affect  to  offer  a  classification,  as  there  does 
not  exist  such  a  body  of  settled  opinion  as 
could  confidently  be  appealed  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  scheme.     Enough  has  been  $^id  to 
show  how  a  classification  of  stages  of  pro- 
gress in  grouping  generally  may  be  effected, 
and  that  suffices  for  our  purpose  at  this  point. 
Now,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  all 
the  stages  of  domestic  groupiug  we  have 
enumerated  occurring  among  the  most  di- 
verge races  of  men.     We  have  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  family  as  a  group,  with  the 
mother  at  its  head— the  marriage  system 
polyandrous,  and    the  husbands  living  not 
with  the  wife  but  in  their  mothers^  houses. 
We  have  numerous  instances,   again,  of  a 
polyandrous  arrangement,  by  which  a  woman 
becomes  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers  of  a 
fanrily,  passing  into  permanent  residence  with 
them  in  (ketrnouae.    We  have  cases  transi- 
tional between  these  two,  and  also  between 
the  last  mentioned  and  the  agnatic  family, 
anci  can  show  how  th^  one  grew  into  the 
oth«r.     Sometimes  we  can  exhibit  the  transi- 
tion in  progress  in  adjoining  districts  of  the 
same  country.     In  some  cases,  again,  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  actually  succeeded  one 
another  as  stages  of  evolution  in  the  progress 
of  particular  nations.     Take  the  case  of  kin- 
ship, for  example    (which   depends  on  the 
form  of  the  family  1,  and  the  history  of  the 
Oreeks  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  systems 
of  kinships*     The  Homeric  poems  exhibit  the 
ties  of  kinship    through    Doth  father  and 
mother  as  being  recognised,  and  furnish  hints 
that  at  an  earlier  time  only  the  ties  through 
the  mother  were  acknowledged.   These  hints, 
when  combined  with  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  people,  read  in  the  light  of  facts  else- 
where disclosed,  prove  that  at  an  earlier  time 
there  was  kinship   through  mothers  only. 
In  the  post-IIomerio  times  we  reach  a  stage 
at  which  there  was  kinship  through  fathers 
only,  that  is,  when  agnation  was  established. 
Orestes  was  esteemed  no  relation  of  his  mo- 
ther Clytemnestra.      Later  still,  agnation 
broke  down,  and  there  was  again  kinship 
acknowledged  through  mothers  as  well  as 
VOL.  L.  N — 19 


fathers.  These  stages  of  evolution  are  not 
only  well  vouched,  but  the  causes  can  be 
assigned  which  determined  them — causes 
connected  mainly  with  changes  in  the  mar- 
riage-laws and  the  laws  of  inheritance,  of 
which  changes,  again,  the  causes  can  generally 
be  assigned.  Such  an  evolution  as  is  in  this 
case  presented  can  be  shown  to  have  taken 
place  in  numerous  unconnected  cases:  we 
find  tribes  of  men  now  existing  occupying 
one  or  other  of  the  stages  precedent  or  transi- 
tional to  that  in  which  the  Homeric  Oreeks 
appear ;  again,  wf  find  nations  more  aVicient 
than  the  Greeks,  either  exhibting  traces  of 
having,  in  the  prehistoric  tim^,  come  through 
such  precedent  stages,  or  occupying  one  or 
other  of  them,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
stages  later  than,  and  advancing  from,  that 
the  Homeric  G-reeks  occupied;  lastly,  we 
cannot  find  a  nation  that  offere  no  traces  of 
such  stages.  These  facts  being  sufficiently 
attested,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a  law  of  progress  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  forms  of  domestic  grouping,  which 
may  be  enunciated  as  a  law  of  human  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  only  explanation  that  can  bo 
offered  of  such  a  progress  is,  that  men  have 
advanced  from  the  savage  state. 

Not  only  can  every  conceivable  stage  of 
domestic  grouping  be  discovered  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  nations,  but  the  moral 
sentiments  of  men  can  be  seen  improving  with 
the  domestic  institutions.  It  is  a  favourite 
idea  with  some  that  man's  progress  has  been 
material  merely ;  that  as  a  moral  being  he 
has  not  made  progress.  It  may  bo  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  readier  now  than  formerly 
to  observe  the  standards  of  propriety  estab- 
lished in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
We  incline  to  think  he  has  improved 
even  in  this  respect.  Public  opinion,  which 
applies  the  severest  sanctions  of  ri(;ht  con- 
duct, is  more  searching  and  powerful  now, 
and,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  dis- 
position to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience 
may  be  assumed  stronger  the  sharper  the 
penalties  of  disobedience  are.  Of  the  im- 
provement of  the  standards  of  propriety  there 
IS  no  doubt. 

Look  to  the  rules  related  to  domestic 
grouping  which  constitute  the  standard  of 
purity — the  laws  regulating  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  generally.  Sister  marriages 
were  common  in  ancient  Egypt,  where  acts 
of  prostitution  in  the  temples  were  prescribed 
to  the  women.  In  ancient  Persia  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  law  of  incest  at  all. 
Brothers  and  sisters  married,  and  even 
mothers  and  sons.  Unions  of  mothers  and 
sons  were  required  for  the  production  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  certain  religious  offices. 
Marriages  were  allowed  both  in  Athens  and 
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Sparta  between  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood.  They  were  permissible  also 
among  the  Jews.  Amnon  and  Tamar  were 
marriageable — ^^  speak  to  the  king,  and  he 
will  not  withhold  me  from  thee."*  Abra- 
ham married  his  sister,  his  father's  daimhter ; 
Nahor  married  his  niece,  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter. Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  married 
his  father's  sister.  Such  marriages  we  de- 
clare incestuous,  and  to  be  capital  crimes. 
Anciently  they  were  all  right — agreeable  to 
the  moral  standard;  it  is  the  standard  of 
propriety  that  has  changefi  with  the  nature 
of  domestic  grouping. 

Where,  again,  is  the  ancient  nation  that 
was  monogamous  ?  The  Jews  certainly  were 
not.  They  recognised  concubinage  as  well 
as  polygyny.  Jacob  had  two  sisters  to  wife 
at  one  time — a  thing  subsequently  forbidden, 
polygyny  being  recognised  in  the  prohibition, 
A  Jew  might  marry  his  brother's  widow,  al- 
though he  had  wives  of  his  own ;  indeed,  at 
one  time  she  became  his  wife  without  any 
form  of  marriage ;  f  afterwards  he  was  ena- 
bled to  get  quit  of  her ;  \  arrangements  that 
go  to  show  i\i9X  polyandry  hvA  anciently  been 
a  Jewish  institution.  Well,  if  not  among 
the  Jews,  where  else  shall  we  look  for  mo- 
nogamy ?  No  Semitic  people  had  it  Shall 
we  find  it  among  the  Yedic  races  ?  The 
Rig-Yeda  contains  traces  of  both  polygyny 
and  concubinage.  The  term  eapatri  occurs, 
for  example,  which  means  having  the  same 
husband.  The  Hymns,  z.  145,  159,  contain 
charms  by  which  a  wife  tries  to.  get  rid  of 
her  rivals.  For  the  kines,  concubinage  be- 
came an  institution.^  In  the  S&t&p&th& 
Brahm&n&,  ix.  4.  1.  %  we  have  tiie  order  of 
sacrifice  regulated  on  the  principle  of  men 
being  entitled  to  have  many  wives : — ^'  He 
gives  pre-eminence  to  the  man  in  consequence 
of  hb  vigour.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man  as 
if  to  one,  and  to  the  woman  as  if  to  many. 
Wherefore  also  one  man  has  many  wives." 
And  so  on.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Jewish  case, 
we  can  see  that  polyandry  preceded  polygyny 
as  the  miurriage  system.  We  find  in  the 
Eig-Veda  that  the  Asvin  brothers  had 
one  wife  between  them — SClryA.  It  is 
familiar  that  in  the  great  epie,  the  Mah&b- 
h&rata,  the  heroes  —  the  five  Pan- 
dava  Princes — had  one  wife  between  them, 
Draupadi.  The  authorities  hold  that  there 
is  proof  that  the  Brahmans  who  compiled  the 
epic  from  old  materials,  found  this  tradition 
too  strong  for  them,  otherwise  they  would 


*  2  Samuel  xiii.  IS,  and  see  verse  16. 
liewis's  Hehrew  Republic  (1725),  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
Roth  iy.  6  ;  Deut.  zxy.  6-10. 
Rig-Veda,  xx.  1.  12,  and  1.  72 ;  and  see,  for 
traces  of  polygyny,  i.  112.  19,  v.  42.  12. 


have  suppressed  it ;  and  that,  since  the  mar- 
riage was  repugnant  on  the  whole  to  Yedic, 
ana  altogether  to  post-Yedic  ideas,  the  story 
belongs  to  the  pre- Yedic  history  of  the  people. 

The  father  of  Praupadi  is  represented  by 
the  compilers  as  shocked  at  the  proposal  of 
the  Princes  to  marry  his  daughter.  "  You  who 
know  the  law,"  he  is  made  to  say,  ^'  must  not 
commit  an  unlawful  act  which  is  contrary  to 
usage  and  the  Yedas."  The  reply  is,  *'  The 
law,  0  king,  is  subtle ;  we  do  not  Imow  its 
way.  We  follow  the  path  which  has  been  irodden 
by  our  ancestors  in  succession,*^  One  of  the 
Princes  then  pleads  precedent :  ^*  In  an  old 
tradition  it  is  recoraed  that  JatiU,  of  the 
family  of  Gotama,  that  most  exceUent  of 
moral  women,  dwelt  with  seven  saints ;  and 
that  Y^rksht,  the  daughter  of  a  Muni,  co- 
habited with  ten  brothers,  all  of  them  called 
Prachetas,  whose  souls  had  been  purified  by 
penance."^  The  tradition  being  too  stub- 
born for  the  Brahmans  they  thus  tried  as 
much  as  they  could  to  palliate  it.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  that  stage  of  the  family  group 
which  prevails  now  m  Thibet,  and  no  one 
could  study  Manu  and  doubt  that  such  a 
stage  had  anciently  existed  among  the  Hin- 
doos. That  it  was  pre- Yedic  may  be  con- 
sidered certain.  At  any  rate,  monogamy 
was  not  the  Yedic  idea  of  marriage,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  there  had  been  a  progrera 
in  .the  pre- Yedic  as  well  as  in  the  poet- 
Yedic  times.  In  the  latter,  caste  has  arisen, 
— the  laws  of  inheritance  and  marriage 
shifting  from  ruder  to  more  civilized  types. 
In  the  discussion  between  the  Pandavas  and 
their  father-in-law  we  have  simply  a  case  of 
collision  between  moral  standards  belonging 
to  two  stages  of  the  progress. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  after  a  fashion 
monogamous;  but  they  also  had  only  just 
left  polyandry  in  the  rear.  Their  marriage 
system  was  clearly  only  a  few  generations 
old  at  the  Troica,  for  none  of  them  had  a 
pedigree  with  more  than  one  or  two  known 
fathers.  It  consisted  moreover  with  their 
having  any  number  of  captive  wives.  Let 
us  oh^rve  also  of  the  Greeks,  that  while 
they  were  developing  a  proper  law  of  incest 
and  marriage  they  were  gathering  a  literature 
round  the  practice  of  ficudeQcufzia.  The  re- 
lation between  a  man  and  his  attag  they 
constituted  by  one  of  the  ancient  forma  of 
marriage.t  It  is  disagreeable  to  recall  such 
facts ;  but  they  are  necessary  for  our  argu- 
ment. To  clearly  understand  what  moral 
standards  have  been  derelinquished  by  men 
within  the  historical  period,  a  wide  survey 
. — - — » 

*  On  the  Mah4bh&rata.  Reprinted  from  the  WeH- 
minster  Review  for  April  1868. 
t  Grote's  Oreece^  vol.  iL  p.  600. 
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would  have  to  be  taken  of  ancient  faots,  of  a 
nature  still  more  disagreeable.  * 

It  matters  not  what  moral  standard  we 
take,  when  we  study  the  history  of  the  rules 
now  constituting  it  we  shall  have  a  similar 
account  to  give  of  them*  They  are  the  low- 
er the  farther  back  we  go,  and  are  every- 
where Id  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  the  grouping  at  each  stage  of  tne  evolu- 
tion. But  of  the  evolution  of  grouping  and 
of  moral  sentiments  firom  such  low  stages  as 
we  have  exhibited,  what  explanation,  we  re- 
peat, can  be  given,  except  that  men  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  savage  state  ? 

Other  explanations  have  no  doubt  been 
offered ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  being  other  than  the  products  of  an  un- 
informed fancy.  Take,  for  example,  the 
hypothesis  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiar  grouping,  the  complex 
laws  of  marriage,  intermarriage,  kinship,  and 
succession,  which  he  found  among  the  na- 
tives of  Australia.  These  laws  are  familiar 
to  u^  as  transitional  in  the  case  of  numerous 
primitive  races  in  many  quarters  of  the 
world.  And  we  have  evidence  of  such  laws 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  To  Sir 
George  they  appeared,  not  as  evolved  from 
the  past  experiences  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  course  of  growth  and  modification,  but 
as  being  of  divine  appointment,  and  immu- 
table. ^*  The  laws  of  this  people,"  he  says, 
'^  are  unfitted  for  the  government  of  a  single 
isolated  family,  some  of  them  being  only 
adapted  for  the  regulation  of  an  assemblage 
of  families ;  they  could,  therefore,  not  have 
been  a  series  of  rules  given  by  the  first  father 
to  Imis  children :  again,  they  could  not  have 
been  rules  given  by  an  assembly  of  the  first 
fatbers  to  their  children,  for  there  are  these 
remarkable  features  about  them,*  that  some 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel  those  sub- 
ject to  them  to  remain  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, whilst  others  are  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  savage  race^y  as  well  as  to 
prevent  too  close  intermarriages  of  a  people, 
who  preserve  no  written  or  symbolical  re- 
cords of  any  kind ;  and  in  all  these  instances 
the  desired  ends  are  obtained  by  the  sim- 
plest means,  so  that  we  are  necessitated  to 
admit  that  when  these  rules  were  planned, 
it  ioas  foreseen  that  the  race  submitted  to  them 
ioould  he  eavagee^  and  under  this  foresight 
the  necessary  provision  was  made  for  the 
event."  f     Elsewhere  ho  gays  it  is  impossi- 

*  See  LeTiticus,  chap,  xviii.  in  the  light  of  verse 
27  ;  and  see  book  xiii.  9  of  Mithedt-ul-MiUdbih  on 
the  points  relating  to  marriage  on  which  Mahomet 
was  consulted  by  his  disciples,  vol.  il  p.  76  (Calcut- 
ta 1810.) 

f  Travels  in  NoHh-Wett  and  We$Um  Australia 
(London,  1841),  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 


ble  to  believe  the  Australians  to  have  been 
originally  civilized,  and  equally  impossible 
to  believe  that  their  laws  had  been  devel- 
oped.^ His  conclusion  is,  the  laws  were 
designed  by  God  for  them  as  savages,  and 
with  a  view  to  prevent  them  ever  improv- 
ing I  It  is  only  what  we  should  expect  af- 
ter this,  when  the  sAme  writer  says  that 
''  The  first  natives  who  were  placed  on  the 
(Australian)  continent  must  have  been  in- 
structed how  to  provide  for  their  wants,  how 
to  form  weapons  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances, how  to  select  roots  and  to  capture 
animals  fit  for  food."t  A  revealed  stone 
arrow-head  or  boomerang  should  no  more 
surprbe  us  than  an  inspired  "  inch."  If  an 
inch  is  to  be  so  taken,  then  an  ell.  We  have 
been  offered  a  revelation  of  the  entire  metric 
system  I 

The  progress  we  contend  for  is  wholly 
divine  as  much  as  it  is  wholly  human. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  mode  of  the  divine 
operation.  Why  should  a  revelation  to  the 
Negritans  and  peoples  in  their  situation  be 
oi  stone  arrows,  suggesting  a  low  state  of 
development  ?  Why  not  at  once  the  Henry 
rifle  and  Boxer- Henry  cartridge?  Is  there 
a  special  fitness  of  the  boomerang  for  kill- 
ing beasts  or  men  in  Australia,  and  nowhere 
else,  since  no  other  country  has  it  ?  More 
reasonable  surely  it  is  to  regard  the  weapon 
as  a  local  invention.  We  cannot  look  at  the 
facts  from  the  two  points  of  view  simultane- 
ously ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  any  of  them 
either  way,  wc  should  take  them  all.  It  is 
possible  to  regard  the  discoveries  of  Galileo, 
Newton,  Adams,  and  Leverrier  as  revela- 
tions; but  if  wo  do,  along  with  them  we 
should  take  Mr.  Disraeli's  ][leform  Act  of 
1868,  and  the  latest  addition  to  the  law  of 
sale  or  bankruptcy  in  lilngland.  Not  the 
less  for  so,  in  some  moods,  regarding  these, 
shall  we  be  constrained  by  the  whole  cast  of 
our  minds,  as  Heaven  determined,  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  trace  the  stages  of  each  dis- 
covery and  enactment — and,  divine  as  they 
may  be,  to  get  beyond  them — with  fresh  db- 
coveries  that  shall  leave  them  behind  as  con- 
tributions merely  to  the  growing  mass  of  our 
knowledge,  and  with  fresh  enactments  giving 
effect  to  new  social  conceptions  evolved  from 
experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  class  of  facts  related 
to  grouping  which  we  have  just  surveyed  be- 
long to  quite  a  different  categoVy  from  those 
related  to  the  mechanical  arts  which  the 
I)uke  of  Argyll  has  so  lightly  put  aside  in 
his  case  against  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  before  the  Duke  can  plead 
one  word  in  favour  of  the  degradation  hypo- 


»  Idfm,  p.  223. 


f  Idem^  p.  220. 
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thesis  as  explanatory  of  the  facts  of  history, 
he  must  produce  for  us  an  ancient  people 
whose  moral  standards  we  should  call  high, 
and  whose  grouping  was  in  accordance  with 
such  standards.  Till  that  is  done  the  degra- 
dation hypothesis  cannot  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. It  will  never  do  to  tolerate  an 
hypothesis  which  requires  for  its  foundation 
another  hypothesis  which  there  are  no  facts 
to  support. 

(2).  The  Arts  of  Stfhsistence^  etc, — When 
we  turn  to  the  commissariat  of  society,  the 
progress  becomes,  if  possible,  even  more 
palpable.  As  regards  the  tools,  weapons, 
and  ornaments  used  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  men,  there  is  evidence  everywhere 
presented  of  the  gradual  relinquishment  of 
inferior  materials  and  forms  on  the  gradual 
discovery  of  better.  The  succession  of  the 
ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  which,  though  only  recently 
demonstrated,  was  long  ago  perceived  as 
probable  on  an  incomplete  survey  of  the 
facts.  Lucretius  anticipated  our  archaeolo- 
gists :  * — 

^^Arma    antiqua,    manas,   ungues,    dentesque 
fuerunt 
Et  lapides,  et  item  syl varum  fragmina  rami ; 
Poster!  as  ferri  vis  est  serisque  reperta; 
Et  prior  aaris  erat  qaam  ferri  cognitus  usus." 

"Man's  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth,  and 
nails. 

And  stones  and  fragments  from  the  branch- 
ing woods, 

Then  copper  next ;  and  last,  at  latest  traced, 

The  tyrant  iron." 

The  kinds  of  food  on  which  men  subsist- 
ed, and  their  modes  of  procuring  food, 
equally  with  their  arrangements  for  shelter 
and  security,  can  easily  be  classified  as  more 
or  less  primitive;  and  most  of  the  modes 
and  arrangements  now  in  use  among  the 
less-favoured  races  of  men  archaeology  shows 
were  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  in  remote  prehistoric  times,  A  nomad 
tribe,  subsisting  on  fruits,  berries,  roots,  and 
shell-fish,  leads  a  more  simple  and  precarious 
life  than  a  tribe  of  hunters ;  and  hunting  as 
a  means  of  living  is  more  obvious  and  pre- 
sumably earlier  than  fishing,  f  A  tribe  that 
accumulates  stores  of  food,  by  whatever 
causes  led  to  do  so,  is  obviously  a  step  in 
advance  of  one  that  does  not.     The  herds- 


*  De  Rerum  NcOura^  v.  1282. 

+  Among  Sir  George  Grey's  divinely-taught  Aus- 
tralian  aborigines  the  hunter  is  seen  stalking  his 
prey  yntk  the  hearing  of  a  beast  of  prey,  only  with 
the  aid  of  contrivances.  But  for  these  he  would  be 
uodistinguishable  from  any  other  animal  engaged  in 
the  search  for  food. 


man  and  shepherd  keeping  stocks  of  the 
animals  most  wanted  is  in  advance  of  the 
hunter ;  while  the  agriculturist,  whether 
nomadic  or  settled,  is  in  advance  of  the 
herdsman  and  shepherd. 

We  find  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or 
we  have  accounts  of  tribes  existing  in  each 
of  the  stages  enumerated  of  progressive 
modes  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  in  every 
conceivable  phase  of  transition  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  of  them ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  as  those  in  the 
lower  are  seen  advancing,  those  in  the  higher 
have  similarly  and  step  by  step  advanc^  in 
these  arts  of  life.  Tree-dwellers  and  cave- 
dwellers,  using  nature-supplied  shelters,  are 
nowise  distinguishable  ^m  other  animals 
that  do  the  same  thing.  The  tribes  that 
first  felled  trees,  and  erected  rude  platforms 
on  their  stumps,  at  a  height  from  the  ground, 
for  security,  were  architects,  as  were  the  ex- 
cavators of  artificial  caves  or  underground 
houses.  The  steps  from  either  mode  of 
"  building  "  to  modem  architecture  ar^  nu- 
merous, and  all  the  evidence  shows  that  they 
were  taken  one  by  one.  Many  of  them  can 
be  enumerated.  Moreover,  as  regards  the 
arts  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  security,  the 
progress  we  are  endeavouring  to  demonstrate 
is  still  a  fact.  New  means  of  meeting  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  men  are  year 
by  year,  and  even  day  by  day,  being  invent- 
ed. And  the  same  never-ending  process  of 
invention  and  discovery  that  we  now  see  has 
been  going  on  everywhere,  within  the  whole 
of  recorded  time.  Since  this  process,  if  as- 
sumed to  have  gone  on  from  the  first,  ofiFers 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  facta — and 
since  in  thiafeid  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
reasons  against  making  the  assumption, — 
we  are  free*  as  we  are  constrained  to  make 
it,  and  to  believe  the  whole  phenomena  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  have  been  progres- 
sively evolved  by  human  ingenuity  exerted 
to  meet  human  exigencies  or  to  satisfy  hu- 
man curiosity.  Of  course,  when  we  go  back 
to  the  commencement  of  the  evolution  we 
have  there  Man — ^the  creature  capable  of 
achieving  the  progress. 

(3).  Language, — Language  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  of  evolution  of  all  human 
powers.  The  means  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man  by  articulate  speech 
and  writing,  as  a  pure  product  of  human 
effort,  are  effective  only  so  far  as  a  common 
understanding  is  artificially  established  as 
to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  sounds 
or  the  symbols.  About  writing  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  written  or  rudimentary  writ- 
ten systems,  which  are  various,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  can  be  exhibited  in 
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many  of  the  stages  of  growth  from  pictorial 
signs,  and  ahridgmeots  of  such,  to  the  sys- 
tematic employment  of  coDventional  symbols 
that  are  not  pictorial. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  now 
a  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  speech.  It  is 
admitted  that  all  the  languages  of  men  have 
grown ;  the  processes  and  laws  of  the  growth 
are  well  ascertained  and  agreed  upon.  All 
speech  has  been  run  back  to  a  few  monosyl- 
labic sounds,  as  the  elemental  matter  out  of 
which  the  wonderful  variety  of  tongues  has 
been  elaborated.  There  is  some  controversy 
as  to  the  roots,  but  it  chiefly  concerns  the 
question  whether  they  were  imimctwe  utter- 
ances, whatever  that,  as  distinguished  from 
devel<^>ed  utterances,  may  mean — it  is  not 
asserted  that  instincts  may  not  be  developed 
—or  sounds  uttered  in  successful  imitation 
of  sounds  occurring  in  nature,  and  as  inter- 
jections in  the  natural  expressions  of  emo- 
tion.* 

Professor  Max  Muller,  who  supports  the 
instinctive  theory,  puts  his  results  thus : — 
**  We  require  no  supernatural  interference, 
nor  any  conclave  of  ancient  sages  to  explain 
the  realities  of  human  speech.  All  that  is 
formal  in  language  is  the  result  of  rational 
combination ;  all  that  is  material  the  result 
of  a  mental  instinct.  The  first  natural  and 
instinctive  utterances,  if  sifted  differently  by 
different  clans,  would  fully  account  both  for 
the  £rst  origin  and  for  the  first  divergence 
of  human  speech.  We  can  understand  not 
only  the  origin  of  language,  but  likewise  the 
necessary  breaking-up  of  one  language  into 
many."t  Elsewhere  rejecting  tbe  origin  of 
loots  in  interjection.9,  and  the  imitation  of 
sounds  occurring  in  nature,  he  adopts  the 
views  of  a  German  authority  (Professor 
Heyse,  of  Berlin),  which  are  as  follows: 
"  There  is  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  nature,  that  everything  which 
is  struck  rings.  Each  substance  has  its  pe- 
culiar rinff.  ...  It  was  the  same  with  man, 
the  most  highly  organized  of  nature's  works^' 
— and  so  on.  Man  possessed  an  instinctive 
'^  faculty  for  giving  articulate  expression  to 


*  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  has  done  good  service  in  show- 
itg  how  important  gesture  originally  was  as  a  means 
of  communication.  He  has  shown  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  numerals  were  unspoken, 
and  their  purposes  served  by  visible  signs, — a  hand 
meaning  6,  and  two  hands  10 ;  20,  of  course,  was  a 
man.  The  argument  rested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
on  the  evidence  Mr.  Tylor  has  adduced  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  independent  development,  among  dif- 
ferent race?)  of  systems  of  numeration  founded  on 
counting  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  worked  at  first 
by  appeals  to  the  eye.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Darwin  is  now  working  on  this  subject 

f  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^  4th  edition 
(1864),  p.  409. 


the  rational  conceptions  of  his  mind.^'  But 
"  this  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to  each 
conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time 
through  the  brain,  a  phonetic  expression,  be- 
came extinct  when  its  object  was  fulfilled  ! '' 
etc.  This — ^which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  in  him  not  to  be 
wondered  at — is  marvellous  as  propounded 
by  Milller.  It  has  been  appositely  termed 
"  the  ding-dong  theory"  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, as  opposed  to  the  how-wow ^  or  imita- 
tive, and  pooh-pooh^  or  interjectional,  theo- 
ries. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ''^ding- 
dong  '^  has  met  with  any  acceptance.  Mr. 
Whitney  says  of  it,  "  It  may  be  very  sum- 
marily dismissed,  as  wholly  unfounded  and 
worthless.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  sur- 
prbing  to  see  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 
ability  and  great  learning  of  Professor  IVlfil- 
ler,  after  depreciating  and  casting  ridicule 
upon  the  views  of  others  respecting  so  im- 
portant a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his  own 
as  a  mere  authoritative  dictum^  resting  it 
upon  nothing  better  than  a  fanciful  compa- 
rison wbich  lacks  every  element  of  a  true 
analogy,  instance,  or  illustration,  drawn  from 
either  the  nature  or  the  history  of  lan- 
guage."* 

Take  it  either  way,  as  ideas  came  gradu- 
ally, and  therefore  words,  which,  even  on 
the  ding-dong  hypothesis,  came  after  the 
ideas,  we  are  led  back  to  a  time  when  man, 
as  regards  his  power  of  communicating  with 
his  fellows,  was  undistinguishable  from  any 
other  animal,  for  the  brutes  also  have  their 
modes  of  communication,  including  ^^  their 
natural  and  instinctive  utterances." 

(4.)  Beh'gion, — Of  the  growth  of  religious 
ideas  we  shall  here  say  little,  because  the 
subject  would  require  more  space  than  we 
have  for  the  whole  purposes  of  this  paper  at 
our  disposal  for  its  discussion,  and  to  make 
the  development  clearly  apparent.  Thus 
much,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
when  we  examine  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
nations,  as  we  know  them,  at  the  earliest 
time — and  they  were  almost  as  various  as 
their  languages,  while,  like  them,  perhaps, 
compounded  from  a  few  simple  elements, — 
the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  on  the 
mind,  that  each  of  them  had  passed  through 
a  long  previous  history.  They  were  com- 
posite, as  were  the  populations  that  possess- 
ed them;  animal  and  vegetable  gods,  the 
elements,  and  especially  fire,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  light  and  personifications  of 
light,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  procreative  and 
life-sustaining  powers  of  nature,  being  all 
commingled  in  theogonies  to  which   there 
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must  have  been  numerous  contributories, 
and  on  the  elaboration  of  whicb  an  infinity 
of  thinking,  fancy,  faith,  metaphysics,  and 
imposture  had  been  expended,  and  round 
\7hich  in  some  cases  literatures  had  grown. 
The  ivy  never  covers  the  tower  of  yesterday. 
This  also  has  been  said,  that  not  one  of  them 
exhibits  the  idea  of  Ood  as  we  have  it,  as  an 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  worshippers  ;  and 
that  not  one  of  them  exhibits  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion ex  nthilo^  as  we  have  it ;  that  these  are 
modern  conceptions.  Max  Mtiller,  following 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  Browne,  in  his  essay  on 
the  progress  of  Zend  scholarship,  points  out 
that  the  idea  of  creation  ex  nihilo  came  late 
even  to  the  Jews,  who  latterly  received  it  as 
the  orthodox  view.*  It  occurs  neither  in 
the  Veda  nor  Zendavesta.  There  is  no  hint 
of  it  in  Homer.  There  has  been  a  progress, 
therefore,  in  the  central  conceptions;  how 
much  more  probable  it  is  there  was  progress 
in  the  detail. 

Every  one  admits  there  is  but  one  true 
faith,  and  since  of  faiths  there  is  an  immense 
variety,  that  all  save  one  have  grown  or 
been  invented.  That  is,  we  all  admit  that 
religions  can  grow  and  develop,  are  human 
institutions,  that  reflect  in  their  structure,  as 
modified  from  time  to  time,  the  shifting  pha- 
ses of  belief  in  their  adherents.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  any  faith  has  had  no  history, 
has  not  grown  and  developed  within  the 
period  of  our  knowledge?  The  mysteries 
of  religion  occupy  so  many  minds,  and  so 
exercise  ingenuity,  that  its  doctrines  constant^ 
ly  tend  to  vary,  and  would  do  so  very  rapidly, 
but  for — fl.)  the  hold  the  central  authority 
in  each  religious  organization  has  on  !ts  min- 
isters as  bound  by  the  standards ;  and  (2.) 
the  hold  the  ministers  have  on  their  flocks 
through  the  solemnities  and  ordinances. 
Despite  these  checks  the  varieties  are  sur- 
prisingly numerous.  New  sects  are  con- 
stantly forming,  and  about  as  frequently  new 
religions.  Of  the  projects,  only  those  thrive 
that  fall  in  with  the  sentiments  and  disposi- 
tions of  large  classes, — the  conditions  of 
success  so  far  resembling  those  of  ordinary 
commercial  undertakings.  By  a  process 
like  that  of  natural  selection  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  those  that  best 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  existence  live,  while  the  others  perish. 
Many  religions,  either  wholly  new  or  radical 
modifications  of  old  faiths,  have  sprung  up 
and  died  within  a  century.  One  or  two  more 
vigorous  still  flourish,  and  may  live  long  and 
be  influential.  We  see  Mohammedanism 
spreading  into  regions  to  which  Christianity 

♦  Chips  from  a  Oerman  Workshop  (ecL  1867), 
^ol.  i.  p.  185. 


is  refused  access — the  superior  faith  beaten 
in  some  districts  by  the  inferior,  as  being 
more  attractive  to  the  inferior  people.  Every 
faith,  again,  on  a  conquest,  loses  in  purity  as 
it  gains  in  range,  through  uoavoidable  inter* 
mixture  of  its  rites  and  doctrines  with  those 
of  the  religion  it  displaces.  Christianitj 
itself,  as  seen  in  the  Romish  Church,  has 
taken  over  much  of  the  ceremonial,  many  of 
the  festivals,  and  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines, 
of  ancient  Paganism.  Change  is  thus  a 
consequence  of  diffusion.  And  as  every 
religion  spreads  necessarily  from  some  centre 
of  origin,  continuous  medication  is  a  neces- 
sary feature  of  the  progress  of  every  religion 
from  its  beginning. 

If  we  would  see  from  how  low  a  state  men 
may  have  advanced  as  regards  speculation  on 
the  mysterious  order  of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  races  of  men  whose  minds  a  thought  of 
the  existence  of  the  divine  power  has  never 
entered.  Above  that  stage  of  blank  igno* 
ranee  we  shall  find  every  conceivable  phase 
of  speculation  and  belief;  every  imaginable 
form  of  superstition  and  idolatry;  and  a 
great  variety  of  contending,  highly  organized, 
and  in  some  respects  "reasoned"  systems 
of  religious  doctrine.  The  belief  in  God, 
and  the  idea  of  his  hating  sin  and  loving 
righteousness,  are  grand  conceptions.  Were 
there  always  some  human  breasts  in  which 
from  the  first  they  were  cherished  ?  To  the 
question  no  one  dare  say  No,  however  he 
may  be  moved  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  looking  to  the  answer  which  hbtory 
would  prompt  him  to  give.  "  We  can  hard- 
ly speak  with  sufficient  reverence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  truths,"  says  Max  Mtiller, 
"  however  trite  they  may  appear  to  ourselves; 
and,  if  the  name  of  revelation  seems  too 
sacred  a  name  to  be  applied  to  them,  that  of 
discovery  is  too  profane,  fbr  it  would  throw 
the  vital  truths  of  all  religion,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  into  the  same  category  as  the 
discoveries  of  a  Galileo  or  a  Newton.  Theo- 
logians may  agree  in  denying  that  any  man 
in  possession  of  his  reason  can,  without  a 
crime,  remain  ignorant  of  God  for  any  length 
of  time.  Missionaries,  however,  who  held 
and  defended  this  opinion,  have  been  led  to 
very  difiierent  convictions  after  some  mter- 
course  with  savage  tribes.  Dobrishoffer, 
who  was  for  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in 
Paraguay,  states  that  the  language  of  the 
Abipones  does  not  contain  a  single  word 
which  expresses  God  or  a  divinity.  Penafiel, 
a  Jesuit  theologian,  declared  that  there  were 
many  Indians  who,  on  being  asked  whether, 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they 
ever  thought  of  God,  replied,  JVb,  never. 
Dobrizhofier  says,  *  Travelling  with  fourteen 
Abipones,  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the  open 
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air,  as  usual,  on  the  high  shore  of  the  river 
Plata.  The  sky,  which  was  perfectly  serene, 
delighted  our  eyes  with  its  twinkling  stars. 
I  began  a  conversation  with  the  Cacique 
Yohoalay,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
Abipones  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  as 
well  as  the  most  famous  in  war.  "  Do  you 
behold,"  said  I,  "  the  splendour  of  heaven, 
with  its  magnificent  arrangement  of  stars  ? 
Who  can  suppose  that  all  this  is  produced 
by  chance  ?  Whom  do  you  suppose  to  be 
their  creator  and  governor?  What  were 
the  opinions  of  your  ancestors  on  the  sub- 
ject ? "  "  My  father,"  replied  Ychoalay, 
readily  and  frankly,  ''  our  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers,  were  wont  to  contemplate 
the  earth  alone,  solicitous  only  to  see  wheth- 
er the  plain  afforded  grass  and  water  for 
their  horses.  They  never  ^troubled  them- 
selves about  what  went  on  in  the  heavens, 
and  who  was  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
stars."* 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  facts  which 
support  the  conclusion  that  men  were  ori- 
ginally ignorant  of  language  and  laws,  arts, 
sciences,  and  religion, — a  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  driven  from  whatever  view  of  man's 
origin  we  set  out.     The  story  of  the  fall  of 
man,  unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  a  statement 
that  the  arts  of  life  were  divinely  communi- 
cated, represents  the  species  as  left  from  the 
first  to  struggle  for  existence  on  the  earth, 
cursed  because  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
|irst  father.     The  narrative  bears  that  men 
grew  up  in  wickedness  till  the  Flood  came, 
which  left  as  their  only  records  but  a  few 
na-mes  and  the  generally  bad  reputation.     At 
a  later  time  the  sins  of  Noah's  descendants 
led  to  their  dispersion,  and  to  the  confusion 
or  tongues.     Wandering  in  different  direc- 
tions, unable  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
none  of  them  perhaps  retaining  the  original 
language  or  the  ideas  embedded  in  it,  they 
must  have  sunk  into  utter  barbarism.     What 
does  it  matter  whether  the  savagery  from 
which  men  have  advanced  was  primitive  or 
induced,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  it  was  uni- 
versal ?    The  learned  President  de  Goguet, 
in  his  excellent  work   on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  thus 
depicts  the  condition  of  men,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  progress  it  was  his  object 
to  investigate : — "  All  society  being  dissolved 
by  the  confusion  of  tongues  [at  Babel],  and 
families  living  detached  from   each   other, 
they  sunk  in  a  little  time  into  the  profound- 
est  ignorance.     Add  to  this,  the  consideration 
of  the  tuQiult  aud  disorder  inseparable  from 

*  A  History  of  Sanskrit  LUerature   (1859),  p. 
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new  establishments,  and  we  shall  easily  con- 
ceive how  there  was  a  time,  in  which  almost 
all  this  world  was  plunged  into  the  most  de- 
plorable barbarity.  Men  wandered  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  without  laws,  without  lead- 
ers, or  any  form  of  govemtnent.  Their  fe- 
rocity became  so  great,  that  many  of  them 
devoured  each  other.  All  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, even  the  most  common  and  necessary, 
were  so  much  neglected  that  not  a  few  had 
forgot  even  the  use  of  fire.  It  is  to  these 
unhappy  times  we  must  refer  what  profane 
historians  relate  of  the  miseries  which  afflict- 
ed the  first  ages  of  the  world.  All  ancient 
traditions  declare  that  the  first  men  led  a  life 
very  little  different  from  that  of  beasts.  We 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  these  re- 
lations if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  what  ancient 
authors  tell  us  of  the  state  of  several  coun- 
tries even  in  their  own  times,  a  state  the 
reality  of  which  is  confirmed  by  modern  re- 
lations. Travellers  ioform  us,  that  even  at 
this  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  they 
meet  with  men  who  are  strangers  to  all  social 
intercourse,  of  a  character  so  cruel  and  fero- 
cious that  they  live  in  perpetual  war,  destroy- 
ing and  even  devouring  each  other.  These 
wretched  people,  void  of  all  the  principles 
of  humanity,  without  laws,  polity,  or  govern- 
ment, live  in  dens  and  caverDs,  and  differ  but 
very  little  from  the  brute  creation.  Their 
food  consists  of  some  fruits  and  roots,  with 
which  the  woods  supply  them ;  for  want  of 
skill  and  industry  they  can  seldom  procure 
more  solid  nourishment.  In  a  word,  not 
having  even  the  most  common  and  obvious 
notions,  they  have  nothing  of  humanity  but 
the  external  figure.  These  savage  people 
exactly  answer  the  description  given  us  by 
historians  of  the  ancient  state  of  mankind. 
We  see  even  from  Scripture  that  soon  after 
the  dispersion  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Noah  were  so  generallv  forgotten  that  even 
the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  plunged  in 
idolatry."* 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
facts  led  a  man  as  ingenious  and  learned  as 
he  was  orthodox — *^  uiht  the  first  men  led  a 
life  very  little  different  from  that  of  beasts.'^ 
The  fact  may  be  humiliating ;  but  surely  it 
is  encouraging.  If  we  of  the  higher  races 
of  men  are  yet  of  those  who  once  were  in 
such  a  case,  and  have  come  to  be  what  we  are, 
while  with  humble  hearts  we  regard  our  ori- 
gin and  first  estate,  we  may  hopefully  look 
to  the  future  as  holding  in  store  for  our 
species  forms  of  life  purer  aud  higher  than 
the  present  by  as  much  as  the  present  are 
purer  and  higher  than  the  past. 


*  The  Origin  of  Laws,  etc.,  Trans.  (Edinburgh, 
1761),  Introduction,,  vol  J,  p.  8. 
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III.  Thb  Method  of  Studying  Early 
History. — In  considering  how  the  general 
course  of  human  progress  from  its  beginning 
can  be  ascertained,  we  shall  reach  a  point 
from  which  the  argument  demonstrating  the 
progress  to  have  taken  place  will  be  seen  to 
acquire  a  great  accession  of  force. 

it  has  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  phases  occur  analogous 
to  those  of  the  development  of  the  species. 
This  is  partially  true  as  regards  the  unfold- 
ing of  intelligence  and  morality.     There  is 
the  childish  stage  of   thoughtlessness  and 
love   of  amusement;   the  boyish,  in  which 
speculation  begins;   youth,   with  its   love* 
blossoms,  quiclened    poetic  and  scientific 
imagination,  faith,   chivalry,  self-devotion; 
manhood  last,  appreciating  the  situation,  with 
experience,  self-control,   moderation,  disap- 
pointraent,  and  submissiveness.     A  fanciful 
person  might,  with  a  little   trouble,   make 
much  out  of  the  slight  general  resemblances 
here  suggested.     It  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
however,  saving  the  exercise  and  the  pleasures 
of  ingenuity.     The  infant  has  his  mother's 
arms;  the  child  his  father's  hearth;  the  boy, 
older  and  wiser  comrades ;  the  youth,  a  ref- 
uge, when  discomfited,  beneath  the  parental 
roof;  so  that,  as  the  race  had  no  correspond- 
ing solaces  and  supports,  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  its  case  and  that  of  the 
individual  at  each  stage  of  progress.     The 
species,  whatever  view  is  to  be  taken  of  its  ori- 
gin, has  beyond  doubt  been  from  the  beginning 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence.     It 
may  be  impossible  to  infer  from  the  incidents 
of  that  struggle,  as  we  now  see  it,  what  its 
character  was  when  waged  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  hand  to  hand,  without  science  and 
without  art ;  but  we  must  believe  it  was  in 
early  times  very  sharp  and  terrible,  seeing 
how  hard  it  still  is  for  the  majority.     How 
the  fierce  pull  for  life  must  have  qualified, 
stunted,  or  prevented  the  growth  of  the  in- 
tellect and  conscience,  we  may  learn  from  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances on  the  nature  and  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals.    But  beyond  this,  the  study  of  the 
individual,  always  excepting  the  knowledge 
it  affords  of  human  nature,  will  not  much 
avail  in  the  elucidation  of  human  history  in 
general.     The  analogies  between  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  specimen  and  the  species 
are  suggestive  rather  than  instructive,  and 
need  not  seriously  occupy  the  student  of 
history. 

The  history  of  a  nation,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  expected  to  disclose,  not  analogies 
merely  to  the  phases  of  development  of  the 
species,  but  many  of  the  phases  themselves. 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  occurs  similar  to 
that  encountered  in  the  general  inquiry :  the 


history  of  most  nations  was  to  an  unknown 
extent  transacted  before  the  ago  of  records. 
The  question  is,  How  can  wc  learn  what  the 
unrecorded  part  of  the  national  progress 
was  ?  Our  answer  is,  that  we  can  do  this 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  studying  the 
various  sections  of  the  nation.  In  a  ipro- 
gressive  community  all  the  sections  do  not 
advance  pari  passu,  so  that  we  may  see  in 
the  lower  some  of  the  phases  through  which 
the  more  advanced  have  passed.  Of  course 
the  completeness  of  the  disclosure  must  de- 
pend on  the  number  and  nature  of  the  in- 
equalities presented. 

The  inequality  of  development  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  things.     It  results 
necessarily  from  the  conditions  under  which 
many  of  the  causes  of  progress  operate,  and 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  also,  more  re^ 
markable  the   larger  the  progressive  com- 
munity is.     While  the  progress  of  commoni- 
ties  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  causes 
that  affect  all  their  sections  equally,  it  must 
always  be  in  many  respects  promoted  by  a 
few  leading  spirits,  acting  chiefly  on  certain 
of  the  sections  only  in  the  first  instance. 
The  men  of  genius  who  by  their  inventions 
have  from  time  to  time  added  to  human 
knowledge  and  power,  and,  by  their  specu- 
lations and  aspirations,  dignified  our  life; 
the  philosophers  and  critics  who  are  foremost 
to  purify,  amplify,  and  change  ideas;  and 
the  favourites  of  fortune  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  immediately  benefited  by 
discoveries,    and    influenced    by    improved 
standards  of    propriety,  form   a  class  b^ 
themselves  in  every  community.     What  is 
gained  by  the  leaders  is  first  appreciated, 
taken  over,  and  secured  by  those  next  to 
them  in  the  ranks  of  progress — ^ranks  that 
widen  backwards  from  the  front.     Its  trans- 
mission to  the  rear,  and  adoption  and  pres- 
ervation there,  are  manifestly  dependent  on 
the  arrangements  for  that  end  existing, — the 
educational   apparatus, — which    are    every- 
where imperfect,  and  for  each  rank  the  more 
imperfect  the  wider  it  is,  the  more  numerous 
its  members.     And  since  the  force  of  custom 
is  more  decided  in  the  greater  masses  than 
the  less,  while  the  means  of  diffusing  new 
ideas  are  more  imperfect  for  the  greater  than 
the  less,  the  latter  must  tend  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  former.     In  other  words, 
owing  to  the  inequality  of  gifts  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  conditions  hampering  the 
dissemination  of  new  ideas  and  methods, 
inequalities  of  development  must  be  presented 
by  the  sections  of  every  progressive  society, 
and  must  be  more  numerous  and  remarkable 
the  larger  the  society  is.     We  should  not 
look  for  very  different  modes  of  life  in  a 
small  group,  and  we  should  be  surprised  not 
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to  find  them  in  a  large  group,  for  there,  on 
the  view  we  have  been  Uuclng,  they  are  nor- 
mal and  necessary. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  London  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning.  In  that  centre  of  arts, 
sciences,  industries,  and  intelligence,  are 
predatory  bands,  leading  the  life  of  the  low- 
est nomads.  The  night  street-prowlers  are 
nearly  as  low  in  their  habits  as  the  jackals  of 
Calcutta.  The  city  might  be  made  to  furnish 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  the  family  in 
every  phase,  from  the  lowest  incestuous  com- 
binations of  kindred  to  the  highest  group 
based  on  solemn  monogamous  marriage.  It 
contains  classes  that  know  not  marriage, 
olasses  approximating  to  marriage  through 
habits  of  settled  concubinage,  and  classes 
for  whom  promiscuity  is  an  open,  unabashed 
organisation.  The  honour  of  some  of  the 
people  are  the  humane  institutions ;  the  dis- 
grace of  others  are  the  baby-farming  and 
infanticide, — systems  as  heartless  as  evor 
China  or  Orissa  knew.  Manners,  customs, 
even  language  and  religion,  vary,  as  we  pass 
from  class  to  class.  Groups  as  destitute  as 
Ojibbeways  of  religious  knowledge  and  emo- 
tion are  within  the  shadow  of  its  cathedrals : 
the  same  district  containing  some  whose 
minds  the  idea  of  God  never  entered,  and 
others  who,  in  the  pride  of  philosophy,  have 
rejected  it.  Between  the  extremes  is  every 
conceivable  form  of  intelligent  and  unin- 
telligent faith.  • 

Many  of  these  facts,  we  are  aware,  may  be 
explained  on  the  degradation  hypothesis,  as 
well  as  by  the  hypothesis  of  unequal  devel- 
opment. That  the  lowest  strata  are  con- 
stantly receiving  accessions  through  degrada- 
tion taere  is  no  doubt ;  but  these  strata  have 
always  existed,  and  were  presumably  lower 
formerly  than  they  now  are.  Can  wo  doubt 
that  they  consist  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
direct  representatives  of  those  who  formed 
the  lowest  strata  in  the  earliest  times  ? 

What  is  true  of  the  large  towns  generally 
is  still  truer  of  the  nation  at  large.  Cities 
are  the  centres  of  all  that  is  denominated  by 
civilisation,  as  the  name  indicates ;  they  are 
ex  facie  the  birthplaces  of  civility,  urbanity, 
politeness.  In  country  districts  opportuni- 
ties of  interchanging  ideas  are  rarer,  while 
the  clashing  of  interests  evolving  new  rules 
of  conduct  is  less  frequent  and  intense ;  pro- 
gress in  the  country  therefore  is  naturally 
slow,  and  mainly  determined  by  influences 
flowing  over  from  the  towns.  We  should 
expect  accordingly  to  find  life  most  primi- 
tive in  the  districts  least  exposed  to  city  in- 
fluences. And  this  is  what  we  find.  In 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  at  one  extreme, 
and  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides,  at 
the  other,  we  discover  remains  of  pre-Chris- 


tian customs  and  superstitions,  as  well  as 
modes  of  life  of  striking  rudeness.  Cus- 
toms survived  in  Wales  tUl  lately  that  grew 
out  of  the  rudest  stages  of  society,  as,  for 
example,  the  mimicked  cavalry  engagement 
as  a  ceremony  of  marriage.  Ideas  derived 
from  other  ancient  customs  may  still  be 
found  lingering  in  various  dbtricts  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  nation  that  one  may 
divorce  a  wSe  by  selling  her  is  one  of  these. 
Indeed,  when  we  go  back  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  we  find  the  most  palpably 
diverse  states  of  life  within  the  country. 
Tribal  and  clan  ties  were  till  very  lately  in 
full  force  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  archaic  system  of  relationship  by 
milk-ties  still  survives — as  system  of  which 
almost  everywhere  else  the  traces  have  long 
been  obliterated. 

Of  course,  for  many  of  the  inequalities 
special  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The  popu- 
lation is  here  mixed,  there  pure — one  stock 
being  purer  here,  and  another  there,  and 
each  having  peculiarities  afiecting  the  social 
phases.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
town  populations.  What  we  maintain  is^ 
that  had  the  population  been  originally 
homogeneous,  and  its  progress  achieved  by 
its  internal  forces  uninfluenced  from  without, 
there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  develop- 
ment— the  sections  less  aflected  by  the 
causes  of  progress  exhibiting  phases  of  life 
and  feeling  through  which  those  better  situ- 
ated had  passed.  A  variety  of  stocks  in  a 
nation  is  merely  another  and  independent 
guarantee  for  inequalities  of  development,  as 
establishing  inequalities  of  gifts,  and  proba- 
bly of  opportunities,  in  the  sections  of  the 
population. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  account  such  in- 
equalities might  be  put  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  might  disinter  in  Cornwall 
a  great  part  of  the  Paganism  of  the  ancftnt 
Britons ;  from  a  studv  of  the  still  lingerinff 
customs  associated  with  the  Beltane  festival 
and  Easter  and  May-day,  we  might  pretty 
confidently  conclude  that  the  Celts  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  equally  at  one  time  been 
fire- worshippers,  had  we  no  other  evidence 
of  the  fact  We  might  conclude  that  the 
Welsh  tribes  had  at  one  time  been  exoga- 
mous  tribes,  that  obtained  their  wives  usu- 
ally by  actually  capturing  them  from  their 
enemies ;  and  that  the  mixed  population  in 
the  north  of  England  comprised  tribes  that 
used  to  get  their  wives  by  the  less  primitive 
method  of  sale  and  purchase.  The  milk-tics 
of  the  Hebrides,  as  they  may  to  this  day  be 
studied,  would  throw  a  light  on  the  difficulty 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  to  have  been  long 
ago  felt  in  Ireland,  among  congeners  of  the 
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Hebrideans,  in  tbe  takmg  of  hostages, — a 
light  which  might  explain  the  difficulty, 
even  if  the  system  of  Alterage  and  Foster- 
age had  not  been  the  subject  of  an  exposition 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  John  Davis.  Further 
than  this  we  need  not  press  our  illustrations. 
All  we  have  desired  to  show  at  this  point  is 
that  the  method  may  undoubtedly  be  an  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  the  unrecorded  his- 
tory of  a  people. 

The  advantages  of  the  method,  we  said, 
must  be  more  apparent  in  studying  the 
larger  communities  than  the  smaller.  They 
may  be  expected  therefore  to  appear  at  the 
fullest  in  the  study  of  mankind  at  large. 
Kaces,  nations,  tribes,  are  the  units  in  the 
oomposition  of  human  society.  The  races 
differ  from  one  another  in  capacities  and 
dispositions.  Some  of  them  within  the  whole 
of  historic  time  have  been  less  favourably 
situated  than  others;  and  in  the  history  of 
each,  as  we  know  it,  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, some  of  them  what  we  call  acciden- 
tal, have  powerfully  affected  their  careers, 
sometimes  rapidly  accelerating  their  pro- 
cress,  sometimes  retarding  it,  or  converting 
it  into  retrogression,  sometimes  simply  modi- 
fying its  direction  and  rate.  How  the  races 
came  to  be  located  where  we  find  them  we 
cannot  as  a  rule  tell,  any  more  than  we  can 
say  whether  tbe  physical  and  mental  charac- 
ters that  distinguish  them  were  primitive  or 
induced.  Most  of  them  have  been  situated 
where  they  now  are  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, and  all  the  types  appear  as  existing 
from  the  first  Of  these  facts  a  variety  of 
explanations  have  been  offered.  One  is  that 
the  types  represent  so  many  independent 
creations  in  distinct  zoological  zones.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that,  numerous  and 
striking  as  the  differences  are  by  which  the 
types  are  distinguished,  and  on  which  such 
speculations  are  founded,  the  various  races 
have  so  much  in  common  that  their  differ- 
ences may  be  disregarded.  The  human 
characters  outweigh  and  make  insignificant 
the  distinctions  of  races  and  types. 

It  is  a  fortiori  of  inequalities  of  develop- 
ment appearing  in  each  community  that  they 
should  appear  among  mankind.  The  ration- 
die  of  their  production  being  the  same  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inequalities  of  gifts  and  opportunities 
must  have  been  indefinitely  more  numerous 
and  striking  for  the  totality  of  the  races  of 
men  than  for  any  one  of  them. 

Our  proposition,  of  course,  is  that  the  pre- 
face to  general  human  history,  as  recorded, 
may  be  compiled  from  the  materials  pre- 
sented by  barbarism.  Whether  it  can  be 
accurately  compiled  must  depend — assum- 
ing the  method  to  be  correct — on  the  suffi- 


ciency of  the  materials.  If  every  conceira- 
ble  phase  of  progress  can  be  studied  as  some- 
where observed  and  recorded,  and  if  the 
phases  can  be  shown  to  be  interconnected, 
to  shade  into  one  another  by  gentle  grada- 
tions, then  a  clear  and  decided  outline  of  the 
progress  may  be  made  from  the  rudest  phase 
to  the  highest  The  method  may  be  sound 
and  the  picture  incomplete;  no  one  could 
doubt  the  method  or  the  real  character  of 
the  history  of  man  if,  from  the  materials  at 
our  disposal,  a  perfect  picture  could  be 
drawn.  Equal  certainty  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  method  and  the  character  of  tbe 
history  may  be  reached,  however,  otherwise 
than  by  attempting  the  picture,  which  could 
in  no  case  here  be  exhibited. 

The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
method,  as  well  as  of  the  continuityand  uni- 
form character  of  human  progress,  is  that  we 
can  trace  everywhere,  and  sometimes  under 
striking  symbolical  disguises,  in  the  higher 
layers  of  civilization,  the  rude  modes  of  life, 
and  forms  of  law  related  to  grouping,  with 
which  the  examination  of  the  lower  layers 
makes  us  familiar.  Of  these  tracei  and  sym- 
bols no  explanation  can  he  given  except  on  the 
theory  of  development.  As  to  the  symbolical 
forms,  we  must  infer  that  in  the  past  life  of 
the  people  employing  them  there  were  cor- 
responding  realities ;  and  if  among  primitive 
races  we  find  such  realities  as  might  natu- 
rally pass  into  the  forms  on  an  advance  ta- 
king place  in  civilisation,  then  we  may  infer 
that  what  these  now  are  those  employing  the 
symbols  once  were.  That  such  enigmas  as 
the  symbols  sometimes  are  should  be  explain- 
able in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  is  a  con- 
firmation  of  the  development  hypothesis. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  single  instance. 
There  is  almost  no  existing  race  of  men 
among  whom  what  has  been  called  the  Form 
of  Capture  in  marriage  ceremonies  has  not 
been  found,  except  those  who  get  wives  by 
actual  capture,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
transitional  between  the  practice  of  actual 
capture  and  the  symbolizing  of  it     Now,  of 
the  meaning  of  this  particular  symbol  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  because  the  practice  of  ac- 
tual capture  has  been  exhibited  in  numerous 
stages  of  decadence  into  the  symbol,  aud  in 
the  varieties  of  tbe  symbol  itself  we  oft^i 
have  records  which,  aHunde,  we  know  to  be 
correct   of   the  ancient  modes  of  warfare 
among  the  people  observing  the  symbol.  But 
the  Form  of  Capture  has  been  found  in  use 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  so  that 
whatever  the  symbol  may  imply  must  be 
held  to  be  true  of  the  early  history  of  those 
nations.     We  must  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  ancient  nations  were  composed  of  tribes 
that  used  at  one  time  to  capture  their  wives 
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from  foreign  tribes,  and  that  had  been  ex* 
ogamous,  i, «.,  disallowed  marriage  within 
the  tribe.  Exogamy  is  a  snffioient  explana- 
tion of  a  system  of  capturing  women  for 
wives,  and  wherever  such  a  practice,  or  the 
symbol  of  it,  is  found,  it  can  as  a  rule  be 
shoum  that  exogamy  is  or  was  the  law.  Of 
exogamy,  again,  no  explanation  can  be  feigned 
short  of  hypothecating  the  savage  state,  and 
a  system  of  female  infanticide,  which  kept 
low  the  number  of  women  in  tribes.  At  any 
rate,  the  symbol  proving  that  the  system  of 
actual  capture  had  prevailed,  and  this  sys- 
tem being  inconsistent  with  certainty  of  male 
parentage  in  the  run  of  oases,  we  have  a  de- 
monstration that  in  the  ancient  nations  a 
system  of  kinship  through  mothers  only  must 
have  existed  in  the  pre-historic  times.  So 
that  by  means  of  this  symbol  alone  the  an- 
cient nations  are  decomposed  into  tribes  on  a 
level,  as  regards  grouping,  with  the  native 
tribes  of  Australia.  And  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  Australians  have  been  lower  than 
they  are, — that  they  are  an  advancing  peo- 
ple ?  Even  among  them  we  find  inequali- 
ties of  development ! 

That  the  Chinese  were  anciently  exoga- 
mous  we  may  infer  from  evidence  appearing 
in  their  law  as  still  in  force.*  Staunton  in- 
forms us  that  *'  the  most  usual  name  in  the 
Chinese  language  for  describing  the  people 
or  nation  is  re-Sing,  or  the  hundred  names." 
The  names  are  now  nK)re  numerous,  but  they 
are  still  remarkably  few.  M.  Abel  Eemu^ 
sat  says  there  are  only  400  family  names  for 
a  population  of  200,000,000  individuals,  and 
the  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  penal  code,  is 
that  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  between 
two  persons  of  the  same  family  name.f  On 
the  average,  there  are  500,000  persons  of 
the  same  name  between  whom  marriage  is 
prohibited.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  names  were  anciently  tribal,  and  that 
the  tribes  they  belonged  to  were  exogamous. 
We  have  similar  independent  evidence  of 
exogamy  in  India.  The  gotra  of  the  Hin- 
doos resembles  in  every  respect  the  family 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  totem  of  the  Austra- 
lians and  Red  Indians.  And  the  foundation 
of  the  prohibition  among  the  Hindoos,  we 
learn  from  Manu,  is  that  the  family  name 
indicates  that  the  parties  are  of  the  same 
primitive  stock.  Exogamy  is  no  more  or 
less  than  the  interdiction  of  the  marriage  of 
persons  of  the  same  stock,  all  of  the  stock 
being    primitively  comprised  in  the  same 


*  See  Davis,  i.  264 ;  Purchas,  m.  367-894 ;  Du 
Halde,  i.  146. 

t  Note  to  chap,  x.,  In-Kiao-li  ;  or,  The  Two 
Cousins, 


group.  In  neither  of  these  cases  have  we 
direct  evidence  of  the  system  of  female  kin- 
ship, which  is  usually  found  accompanying 
exogamy,  but  in  the  case  or  the  Hindoos  we 
must  infer  it  from  evidence  of  their  having 
anciently  been  polyandrous,  appearing  both 
in  the  laws,  and  in  their  most  ancient  litera- 
ture. All  the  traditions  of  the  Chinese, 
again,  declare  that  there  was  a  time  when 
marriage  was  unknown  to  the  people.  At 
such  a  time,  if  kinship  was  thought  of  at  all, 
the  only  system  possible  would  be  a  system 
of  kinship  through  mothers. 

We  have  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
system  of  female  kinship,  and  many  indica- 
tions, apart  from  traditions,  that  they  were 
anciently  exogamous.  The  Egyptians  also, 
we  gather  from  Herodotus,  came  through 
the  stage  of  female  kinship.  He  says  ojf 
them,  "  No  necessity  binds  sons  to  keep  their 
parents  when  they  do  not  choose;  whereas 
daughters  are  obliged  to  do  so,  even  if 
against  their  choice.^'  This  custom  Eaw- 
linson  declares  to  be  incredible,  and  we  might, 
think  it  incredible  did  we  not  know,  on^^ 
cellent  authority,  of  such  a  rule  among 
various  other  peoples.  It  was  a  rule  proper 
to  the  stage  in  which,  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
informs  us,  the  Lycians  were  in  his  time. 
"  The  Lycians,''  he  says,  "  honour  their 
women  rather  than  their  men,  and  are  called 
after  the  mother.  They  leave  their  inheri- 
tances to  their  daughters,  and  not  to  their 
sons."  The  rule  is  now  in  force  among  the 
Kooch,  with  whom  the  women  are  the  heads 
of  families,  and  the  daughters  the  heirs. 
Where  daughters  are  the  heirs  of  families 
is  it  incredible  they  should  be  saddled  with 
the  obligations  of  heirship  as  well  as  entitled 
to  its  benefits  ?  What  explanation  can,  on 
any  other  view,  be  given  of  such  a  rule  ? 

If  the  Greeks,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Egyp- 
tians, were  all  anciently  exogamous,  or  had 
the  system  of  kinship  through  females  only, 
they  were  originally  savages,  and  we  shall  be 
justified  in  studying  the  condition  of  savages, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  general 
course  of  history  in  prehistoric  times.* 


*  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylop  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  evidence  which  justifies  the  course  we 
propose,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  "On  the  Survival  of 
Savage  Thought  in  Modem  Civilization."  Thut  the 
ancient  nations  should  be  so  much  further  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  subsistence,  convenience,  and  amuse- 
ment than  in  grouping  should  surprise  no  one. 
The  arts  necessary  for  existence  must  have  been 
cultivated  before  those  related  to  convenience 
merely.  The  chief  determinant  of  progress  in 
grouping  has  been />r<>perfy,  and  therefore  a  settled 
social  order  of  some  sort  must  have  been  reached 
before  the  progress  could  become  rapid,  more  es- 
pecially as  a  reTolution  in  the  popular  sentiments 
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The  argumeDt  in  favour  of  the  method  of 
iDquirj  proposed,  founded  on  symbolical 
usages,  is  of  so  simple  a  kind  that  only  a 
strong  prejudice  can  resist  it.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  fact  to  be  proved  matters 
little,  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  it.  No  one 
will  question,  for  instance,  that  the  Koman 
marriage  per  coemptionem  symbolized  the 
ancient  marriage  by  sale  and  purchase,  and 
proves  that  a  section  of  the  people,  at  least, 
had  had  experience  of  that  archaic  manner 
of  procuring  wives.  No  one  can  doubt  but 
that  the  Libripens  officiating  with  his  scales 
at  a  will  or  act  of  adoption,  illustrates  the 
source  whence  all  ideas  of  formal  dispositions 
were  derived — the  sale  of  "  fungibles ; "  or 
that  the  formalities  in  the  Legis  Actio  Sacra- 
menti  indicate  that  the  Romans  were  ancient- 
ly ignorant  of  legal  proceedings,  and  de- 
pendent for  a  settlement  of  their  disputes  on 
the  force  of  arms,  or  the  good  offices  of 
neutral  parties  interfering  as  arbiters.  To 
take  a  different  case :  no  one  will  question 
the  good  sense  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  symbol  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  in  Otaheite.  After  giving  an  account 
of  the  human  sacrifices  in  use  there,  he 
observes : — ^^  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
this  deluded  people  may  learn  to  entertain 
the  same  horror  of  murdering  their  fellow- 
creatures,  in  order  to  furnish  an  invisible 
banquet  to  their  God  [the  sacrificed  are  buried 
by  the  altar,  and  it  is  supposed  the  god  feeds 
on  their  souls],  as  they  now  have  of  feeding 
corporeally  on  human  flesh  themselves. 
And  yet  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  cannibals. 
We  were  told  (and  indeed  partly  saw  it) 
that  it  is  a  necessary  ceremony,  when  a  poor 
wretch  is  sacrificed,  for  the  priest  to  take 
out  the  left  eye.  This  he  presents  to  the 
king,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  which  he  de- 
sires him  to  open ;  but  instead  of  putting  it 
in,  he  immediately  withdraws  it.  This  they 
call '  eating  the  man,'  or  '  food  for  the  chief,* 
and  perhaps  we  may  observe  here  some 
traces  of  former  times,  when  the  dead  body 
was  really  feasted  on."  ♦  Knowing  that  can- 
nibalism teas  a  practice  of  some  of  the  con- 
geners of  the  Otaheiteans,  we  cannot  doubt 

was  a  condition  of  each  step  of  the  progress.  Some 
of  the  steps  could  not  be  taken  at  all  till  men  got 
into  comparatiTely  easy  circumstances.  Ab  to  the 
arts — music,  poetry,  designing, — there  being  a  talent 
in  man  for  these,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  been  developed  quite  as  early  as  the  arts 
of  subsistence.  There  must  have  been  plenty  of 
spare  time,  among  the  races  situated  in  tropical 
countries  especially,  for  their  cultivation,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  men  should  not  take  to  them  as 
naturally  as  birds  do  to  singing. 

»  A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (London,  1784), 
vol.  ii.  p.  44. 


the  correctness  of  the  inference  that  ihB 

Practice  of  cannibalism  was  here  symbolized. 
*he  selection  of  the  left  eye  may  seem 
singular ;  but  so  is  the  whole  thing. 

We  have  now  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  history  of  man  upon  the  earth  goes 
back  to  times  very  remote ;.  and  that  it  is  a 
history  of  a  progress  from  the  first.     We 
have  presented  a  view  of  the  method   by 
which  the  outline  of  that  progress  in  {we- 
historic  times  can  be  drawn.     We  have  seen 
that  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  develop- 
ment occurring  among  the  races  of  men, 
facts  of  to-day  are  in  a  sense  the  most  ancient 
history, — many  existing  forms  of  life  being 
structurally  more  archaic  than  any  recorded, 
lying  nearer,  that  is,  to  the  be^nning  of 
human  progress,  considered  as  a  deTelq>- 
ment.     We  have  shown  how.  we  may  classify 
such  forms  as  more  or  less  archaic,  and  learn 
from  the  study  of  their  interconnexion  what 
were  the  successive  steps  in  their  evolation. 
Almost  every  conceivable  phase  of  progress 
being  somewhere  presented  as  existing  or 
recorded,  the  materials  for  the  sketch  are 
abundant,  and  the  securities  against  error 
great.     We  have  pointed  out  the  instructive 
value  of  the  symbolism  of  law  and  ceremony. 
Were  it  not  for  the  key  a  knowledge  of  the 
inequalities  of  development  fumishes  to  the 
meaning  of  that  symbolism,  in  what  mystery 
would  the  history  and  practices  of  our  spe- 
cies be  enveloped!     What  has  been  called 
"  the  poetry  of  law  "  would  have  to  be  re- 
ceived as  made   up  of   grotesqueries  and 
graces  of  procedure  introduced  at  random 
to  satisfy  the  popular  fancy.     As  it  is,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  inequalities,  and  of  the 
ruder  forms  of  life,  the  mvstery  is  unriddled, 
and  the  symbolism  is  made  to  tell  us  as  cer- 
tainly of  the  early  usages  of  a  people  as  the 
rings  in  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree  tell 
of  its  age. 


Akt.  VIII. —  Walter  Savage  Zander.  A 
Biography.  By  John  Fobsteb.  2  vols. 
London :  Chapman  and  HalL 

His  friends,  and  those  of  the  literary  world 
who  knew  that  this  task  had  been  allotted 
to  him,  have  been  long  looking  for  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  Life  of  Walter  Savage  Landar.  •  Every 
one  knew  that  he  was  Lander's  trusted  friend, 
and  was  to  be  his  literary  executor ;  to 
whom  he  had  already  during  his  lifetime 
assigned  the  copyright  of  his  works;*  and 

*  TTie  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor^  in  two 
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as  most  of  the  essential  materials  were  in  his 
hands  some  years  hefore  the  old  man's  death, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  could  he  little  more  to 
add  save  the  minor  interjections  which 
might  have  to  be  made  from  yet  retained 
letters,  and  the  final  scene  of  all.  And  to 
judffe  by  various  mistakes  of  dates,  etc., 
made  in  the  first  volume  and  corrected  in 
the  second,  it  would  appear  that  some  part 
of  the  biography  has  in  fact  been  written 
meanwhile.  Five  years  however,  have  elapsed 
since  Lander's  death  and  Mr.  Forster's  bio- 
graphy ;  and  it  now  remains  with  us  to  see 
how  the  literary  executor  has  fulfilled  his 
task,  and  how  the  dead  friend  has  fared  in 
the  hands  of  hid  trustee. 

Though  he  went  through  the  appointed 
conditions  of  modem  men,  loved,  quarrelled, 
wrote,  trtivelled,  sinned  and  repented,  yet 
the  outward  circumstances  of  Landor's  life 
were  not  very  varied.  Indeed,  for  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  and  whose  youth  was 
passed  in  an  exciting  time,  whose  opportu- 
nities of  experience  were  many,  and  whose 
-  days  were  so  prolonged,  there  are  singularly 
few  salient  points  to  record;  but  in  what 
there  are  will  be  seen  the  two  radical  char- 
acteristics of  his  nature,  namely,  his  intense 
power  of  affection  and  his  want  of  self-con- 
trol. This  want  of  self-control  indeed, 
amounted  to  something  so  like  insanity  that 
there  were  occasions  on  which  Landor  was, 
for  the  time,  absolutely  mad.  Yet,  while 
lamenting  this  as  a  misfortune,  and  acknowl- 
edging it  as  an  evil,  we  would  not  judge  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  his  character  by  that  one 
inferior  part,  nor  assay  the  sterling  gold  by 
the  standard  of  the  alloy.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  exaggerated  advocacy  and  mali- 
cious colouring — aitppreesio  vert  and  unfriend- 
ly candour — lies  the  third  way  of  absolute 
truth  with  a  generous  reading.  Bobert 
Landor,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  biogra- 
pher, speaking  of  Be  Quincey's  paper  on 
Parr,  says  a  good  thing  on  tihis  very  sub- 
ject : — 

*^  If  Mr.  De  Quincey  had  been  desirous  to 
show  UB  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  con- 


volumes,  published  bj  Moxon  in  1846,  containing 
all  bis  best  and  noblest  work.  The  three  volumes 
published  since  were  not  so  assigned.  Landor 
never  cared  to  make  money  for  himself  by  litera- 
ture. If  he  received  anything  from  the  publishers, 
which  was  not  often  and  never  much,  he  invariably 
devoted  it  to  some  charitable  purpose.  The  Works 
are  dedicated  to  Julius  Hare  and  John  Forster  con- 
jointly, and  they  end  with  a  sonnet  to  the  latter, 
beginning — 

*'  Forster !  whose  seal  hath  seized  each  written  page 
That  fell  from  me—" 

Landor  believed  in  Forster — *^  good  Forstcr,^^  as  he 
used  to  call  him. 


vey  the  most  false  and  injurious  nottons  of  a 
man  in  language  which  no  one  could  contra- 
dict, which  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  he 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  better.  Wlyit  he 
has  written  is  very  true  and  very  false ;  but 
there  are  some  old  people,  like  myself,  who 
may  wish  that  the  mixture  had  been  less  skil- 
fully malicious  and  a  great  deal  more  honest."* 

Though  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  old 
country  families  of  Warwickshire,  Landor's 
father  was  a  physician.  Mr.  Bobert  Lan- 
dor, in  a  letter  to  the  biographer,  says, 
speaking  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  ago— 

**  It  was,  I  believe,  not  unusual  for  even  the 
eldest  sons  of  private  gentlemen  to  engage  in 
some  profession  during  their  father's  lifetime, 
if  their  fathers  were  not  old.  The  regular 
army  could  afford  but  little  room  for  them. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  number  were  educated  in 
your  profession,  as  best  qualifying  them  to 
manage  the  business  of  after  life.  But  some 
preferred  medicine.  Our  father  took  his  de- 
gree at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and.  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Charles  Shuckborough,  an  old  War- 
wickshire baronet  A  still  older  baronet, 
many  years  after,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
parish  to  Ipsley-court,  was  first  Doctor  and 
then  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton.  The  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  were  kept 
much  more  distinct  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
at  present.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
his  own  succession  to  the  two  "Warwickshire 
estates,  our  father  resigned  his  practice,  and 
lived  part  of  the  year  at  Ipsley-court,  and  part 
at  Warwick." 

And  at  Warwick  was  born,  on  the  80th 
of  January  1775,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
the  eldest  child  of  Dr.  Landor's  second 
marriage.  His  first  marriage  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Wright  of 
Warwick  had  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  its  issue;  of  the  six  children  born  to 
them  only  one  surviving, — a  daughter,  on 
whom  had  been  settled  the  bulk  of  her 
mother's  fortune,  and  who  married  a  Staf- 
fordshire cousin,  Humphrey  .Arden  f  of 
Longcroft.     For  his  second  wife  Dr.  Lan- 

*  Though  on  the  surface  of  things  not  much  to 
the  purpose,  we  would  quote  one  of  the  most  trench- 
ant observations  of  Landor  on  friendship,  in  his 
Imaginary  Conversation  between  Andrew  Marvel 
and  Bishop  Parker ; — 

**  Were  I  to  trust  my  observation  rather  than  my 
feelings,  I  should  believe  that  friendship  is  only  a 
state  of  transition  to  enmity.  The  wise,  the  excel- 
lent in  honour  and  integrity,  whom  it  was  once  our 
ambition  to  converse  with,  soon  appear  in  our  sight 
no  higher  than  the  ordinary  class  of  our  acquaint- 
ance ;  then  become  fit  objects  to  set  our  own  slender 
wits  against,  to  contend  with,  to  interrogate,  to 
subject  to  the  arbitration  not  of  their  equals  but  of 
ours ;  and  lastly,  what  indeed  is  less  injustice  and 
less  ind^^nity,  to  abandon,  and  disown.'' 

f  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Landor  speak  of  a 
pretty  lisping  cousin  of  his,  an  Arden,  to  whom  ho 
addressed  some  graceful  verses ;  how  she  used  to 
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dor  chose  Elizabeth  Savage,  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  co-heiress  with  her  three  sisters,  of 
Charles  Savage,  the  head  of  an  old  Warwick- 
shire family ;    to  whom  came  in  due  time, 
bequeathed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  the  two  War- 
wickshire estates  of  which  all  who  knew 
Walter   Savage    Landor  heard    so    much, 
namely,  Ipsley-court  and  Taohbrook,  both 
strictly  entailed  on  the  eldest  son.     So  that 
Landor  had  a  good  descent  on  both  sides, 
and  was  justifiea  in  his  boast  that  his  estates 
were  sufficient  for  the  legal  qualification  of 
three  Roman  knights,  and  that  '*  he  started 
with  a  larger  hereditary  estate  than  those  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  twenty  more  such 
amounted  to.^'     He  used  to  make  more  ac- 
count of  his  birth  than  need  have  been, 
perhaps;    but  was    it    necessary  for  Mr. 
Forster  to  call  attention  to  such  an  insig- 
nificant weakness  ?    We  who  knew  Landor 
well,  better  perhaps  than  did  the  biographer 
himself,  and  who  certainly  saw  him  more 
frequently,  and  for  longer  spells  at  a  time, 
never  heard  him  make  so  great  a  point  of 
his  birth  and  descent  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
represented ;  and  we  take  this  to  be  one  of 
the    bits    of   ill-natured    "honesty"    with 
which  the  biography  abounds.     Yet  he  had 
cause  to  be  proud.     His  family  dated  as 
Warwickshire  landholders  so  far  back  as 
1191 ;  and  such  a  date  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible   or    common.      Landor  was    in- 
tensely, we  will  even  say  inordinately,  proud 
in  every  way.     As  his  brother  says  of  him, 
"  Never  could  there  be  a  vainer  man  than 
the  one  (Parr)  nor  a  prouder  man  than  the 
other"   (Walter).      His    writings    abound 
with   contemptuous  touches,  witn  haughty 
self-assertion ;  yet  he  was  a  red-hot  Repub- 
lican from  his  earliest  youth,  and  his  politi- 
cal  instincts  were    liberal    and    generous. 
But  we  have    other  instances  now  living 
which  show  how  as  generous  and  liberal 
instincts   can  exist  with  as  great  personal 
pride ;  for  though  wide  scientific  knowledge 
teaches  humility,  the  gift  of  eenius  seldom 
does.     But  proud  as  he  was,  he  was  always 
ready  for  fun,  and  always  quick  to  seise 
humour;  and  of  the  two  fun  would  get  the 
better  of  pride.     Mr.  Robert  Landor  found 
in  a  translation  of  Rabelais  the  word  "  Zan- 
der applied  to  such  fools  as  were  supreme 
among  all  other  fools,  and  a  long  note  was 
required    to    enumerate    their    varieties." 
"  Till  then,"  ho  goes  on  to  say, 

tease  him  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together, 
and  how  she  threatened  him  with  punishment  when 
he  was  rude  and  naughty.  Bis  imitation  of  her 
shrill  lisping  voice  was  very  good,  and  full  of  boyish 
fun,  at  the  remembrance  of  it,  past  eighty  as  he 
was. 


*'  I  did  not  believe  that  any  language  coold 
contain  so  many  opprobrious  terms,  bo  w^lrnn- 
sical  and  contemptuous.    The  last  time  that  mj 
brother  (Walter  Savage)  was  at  Birlingham,  I 
tried  to  read  the  long  list  of  them,  but  was  in- 
terrapted  by  such  loud  screams  as  must  some- 
times have  shaken  both  your  library  and  mine,* 
There  was  not  only  astonishment  bat  delight 
in  bis  laughter.    W'henI  suggested  that  proba- 
bly our  ancestor  was  the  greatest  fool  among 
all  those  who  acc^gnpanied  the  Conqueror,  and 
thus  acquired  the  nighest  place  and  name,  he 
accepted  the  priority.    But  then  he  might  have 
reserved  for  himself  the  power  to  escape.     For 
it  appears  that  our  name  was  originally  I>el-a- 
La'nd  (De  La  Laundes) ;  and  my  brother  Henry 
has  in  his  keeping  some  old  writings  oonvej- 
ing  nn  estate,  signed  and  sealed  in  that  name. 
When  it  was  that  fo  many  Norman   names 
gained  English  terminations,  the  heralds  know 
best." 

The  troubles  arising  from  the  want  of  self- 
control,  that  beset  the  whole  of  Landor's 
career,  began  early  in  life.  Always  a  diffi- 
cult and  headstrong  boy,  with  those  violent 
republican  notions  of  his,  and  as  violent  and 
uncompromising  a  way  of  enunciating  them, 
his  father  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
manage  him ;  and  they  got  on  bat  Jamely 
together  both  in  boyhood  and  manhood. 
Nor  was  his  mother  much  more  successful. 
We  have  a  little  picture  of  the  old  lady  in 
her  high-heeled  shoes,  as  she  suddenly  rises 
from  her  seat  and  clatters  across  the  room  to 
box  young  Walter^s  ears,  when  he  tells  his 
godfather,  General  Powell,  that  he  wishes 
the  *' French  would  invade  England,  and 
assist  us  in  hanging  George  the  Third  be- 
tween two  such  thieves  as  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York."  "  I'd  advise 
you,  mother,  not  to  try  that  sort  of  tbbg 
again  I "  shouted  young  Walter,  as  she  dis- 
appeared quickly  from  the  room,  probably 
half-frightened  at  what  she  had  done.  As 
he  grew  up  he  and  his  mother  came  into  fre- 
quent collision,  though  they  were  never  at 
such  open  war  as  were  he  and  his  father. 
But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Landor  alwap 
accused  her  of  intercepting  the  letters  of  a 
certain  French  girl  for  whom  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  when  in  Paris,  and  so  of  com- 


*  His  laugh  was  one  of  Lander's  essential  personal 
characteristics.  Never  was  heard  such  a  tumultu- 
ous outburst,  such  a  leonine  roar.  It  used  to  break 
out  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  and  go  on  in  a  kind  of 
cumulative  way,  like  the  reverberation  of  that 
thunder  among  the  mountains — '^Pomero^'  mmg- 
ling  in  the  tumult  with  his  sharp,  shrill,  rapid  btrk, 
till  the  noise  would  gradually  cease  by  Mr.  Ltndor's 
turning  to  play  with  and  talk  caressing  nonsense  to 
his  littie  dog ;  or  if  he  wanted  to  do  something  else, 
he  would  suddenly  break  short  ho  his  rotr,  aud 
silence  Pomero  witii  a  few  expletives ;  and  so  quiet 
would  be  restored.  But  that  laugh  was  someUiiDg 
to  remember. 
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ing  between  him  and  a  love  which  might  have 
been  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  his  life. 
It  might  be  so,  or  it  mi^ht  not.  He  was 
given  to  these  wild  assertions  when  he  ffot 
excited,  and  specially  if  the  subject  was  his 
own  sufiferings  or  wrongs. 

But  according  to  his  own  account,  given 
in  the  true  Landorian  explosive  manner,  not 
all  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  eraver 
aspect  come  near  the  misery  of  leammg  to 
dance,  or  the  misfortune  of  not  dancing  well. 
He  might  perhaps  have  excepted  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  which  last  he  could  never 
master,  and  which  he  always  said  went 
beyond  his  other  trials.  When  about  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Bugby,  where 
the  turbulent  temper  with  which  he  was  bom 
continually  broke  out  in  defiance  of  all 
authority  within  bounds,  and  in  perpetual 
escapades  without.  The  best  anecdote  is 
that  which  tells  how  he  acted  as  the  retiarius 
in  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  a  farmer 
owning  the  fishing  right  of  a  river,  where  he 
was  fisning  after  having  been  refused  permis- 
sion. The  Bugby  boy  and  the  farmer  came 
to  high  words ;  when  suddenly  Landor,  by 
way  of  delivering  up  his  apparatus  as  he  was 
bidden,  flung  his  net  over  the  farmer's  head 
80  neatlv  as  to  effectually  entangle  him  and 
reduce  him  to  submission.  And  he  would 
tell,  with  roars  of  laughter — Lander's  laugh- 
ter— ^how  he  would  as  suddenly  entangle  the 
head-master  in  questions  of  longs  and  £orts ; 
and  how,  when  the  doctor  good-naturedly 
went  to  visit  the  rebel  in  his  private  room, 
he,  Landor  the  rebel,  would  bolt  the  door, 
and,  affecting  to  disbelieve  the  visit  and  the 
voice,  would  refuse  admission,  and  say  de- 
voutly, "  Avaunt,  Satan  I '' 

It  was  at  Rugby  that  he  first  showed  that 
wonderful  taste  and  power  for  making  Latin 
verses  which  never  left  him ;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  which  was  traditional  at  the  school 
for  half-a-oentury  after  he  had  left — "  Play- 
day  for  Lander's  Latin  verses,''  written  on 
the  slate  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  James  himself, 
exciting  no  little  veneration  for  the  Latinist 
in  the  mmds  of  the  fags  and  juniors  of  the 
time.  But  Lander's  pride  took  fire,  because 
he  thought  Dr.  James  wilfully  chose  his 
worst  verses  to  play  for^  as  it  was  called, 
and  he  took  his  revenge  in  some  Latin  lines 
which  were  both  coarse  and  clever,  and 
which  the  master  sharply  resented.  The 
upshot  of  this,  and  other  quarrels  perpetually 
arising  between  master  and  pupil,  was  the 
removal  of  Walter  bv  his  father,  to  save  Dr. 
James  the  pain,  and  nimself  the  disgrace,  of 
expulsion.  It  was  nothing  worse  than  this, 
as  Mr.  Bobert  Landor  testifies : — 

*^  When  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  was 
not  expelled  from  Rugby,  but  removed,  as  the 


less  discreditable  punishment,  at  the  head-mas 
ter^s  suggestion.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
or  disgraceful  in  the  particular  trnnsgression, 
but  a  fierce  defiance  of  all  authority,  and  a  re- 
ibsal  to  ask  forgiveness.^' 

It  began  by  Dr.  James  requiring  the  cor- 
rection of  a  false  quantity  which  did  not  ex- 
ist, and  Lander's  refusal ;  and  it  ended  by 
Lander's  expulsion  under  a  qualified  form. 
Oifb  of  the  sweetest  recollections  of  Rugby 
is  that  given  by  him  in  a  foot-note  to  the 
Imaginary  Conversation  between  Leofric 
and  Godiva : — 

"  The  story  of  Godiva,  at  one  of  whose  festi- 
vals or  fairs  I  was  present  in  my  boyhood,  has 
always  much  interested  me ;  and  I  wrote  a  poem 
on  it,  sitting,  I  remember,  by  the  square  pool 
at  Rugby.  When  I  showed  it  to  the  friend  in 
whom  I  had  most  confidence  he  began  to  scoff 
at  the  subject,  and  on  reaching  the  last  line  his 
laughter  was  loud  and  immoderate.  This  con- 
versation has  brought  both  laughter  and  stanza 
back  to  me,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
entreated  and  implored  my  friend  not  to  tell 
the  Ictds  ;  so  heart-strickenly  and  desperately 
was  I  ashamed.  The  verses  are  these,  if  any 
one  else  should  wish  another  laugh  at  me — 

*  In  every  hour,  in  every  mood, 
0  lady,  it  is  sweet  and  good 

To  bathe  the  soul  in  prayer, 
And,  at  the  close  of  such  a  day. 
When  we  have  ceased  to  bless  and  pray. 

To  dream  on  thy  long  hair.' 

'*  May  the  peppermint  be  still  growing  on  the 
bank  in  that-plaoe  I— W.  S.  L." 

Greek  came  later  than  Latin,  and  was 
never  so  entirely  his  own  tongue  as  was  the 
first  learnt  and  the  younger.  But  if  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  not  acquired 
so  early  nor  so  thoroughly  as  Latin,  his 
spirit  was  essentially  Greek,  as  were  his 
tastes.  Nothing  in  the  English  language 
breathes  so  entirely  the  very  essence  of  Greek 
thought  and  poetic  feeling  as  Lander's  lEel- 
leniea,  some  of  his  Imaginary  ConveraatiofiSj 
and  his  immortal  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  the  tender  love,  the  natu- 
ralness of  emotion  and  subtlety  of  thousht 
combined,  render  them  unique  as  English 
compositions ;  and  we  can  dispense  with  the 
last  niceties  of  scholarly  learning  in  Lander's 
riperioire  of  knowledge,  when  we  get  to  such 
noble  results. . 

Mr.  Forster  tells  us  too,  that  besides  be- 
ing an  indifferent  Hellenist,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  robust  athlete  he  would  have  had 
his  friends  believe,  and  as  the  common  tra- 
dition of  the  school  claimed  for  him ;  that 
he  was  never  the  expert  horseman  he  used 
to  say  he  was ;  and  that,  though  he  took  a 
fair  part  in  the  sports  and  games  of  the 
school,  he  excelled   in  none,  save  perhaps 
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throwing  the  cast-net  in  fishing.  His  own 
account  of  himself  was  different ;  and  cer- 
tainly, though  not  noticeably  stalwart,  he 
was  a  strongly-built  man,  and  must  have  been 
both  muscular  and  active ;  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  a  youth  of  his  build,  bom 
and  bred  in  the  country,  and  used  all  his 
life  to  dogs  and  horses  and  guns  and  fishing- 
rods,  with  brothers  to  vie  with,  and  an  im- 
mense desire  to  excel,  would  have  turned^his 
physical  powers  to  some  account,  and  have 
done  at  least  some  of  the  things  he  took 
credit  for. 

After  Rugby  came  Oxford,  where  he  was 
even  more  unfortunate  than  he  had  been  at 
school.  His  fierce  republicanism  gained  him 
but  a  doubtful  kind  of  reputation,  at  a  time 
when  to  be  liberal  was  to  be  suspected  capa- 
ble of  all  misdemeanours  and  most  crimes. 
He  was  even  so  far  lost  to  propriety  as  to 
abjure  powder  and  wear  his  hair  plain,  and 
his  queue  tied  up  with  black  ribbon.  ^  Take 
care,"  said  his  tutor ;  "  they  will  stone  you 
for  a  republican.'^  But  Landor  was  no 
coward,  and  stuck  to  his  Jacobinism  and 
plain  hair.  Southey,  then  a  student  at 
Balliol,  was  also  going  about  with  flowing 
locks,  both  youths  taking  courage  and  ex- 
ample by  the  French  minister,  Roland,  who 
had  persisted  in  going  to  Court  in  dreadful 
simplicity;  but  the  future  Poet-Laureate 
declined  to  know  the  young  Warwickshire 
revolutionist,  because  he  was  a  "  mad  Jaco- 
bin." Afterwards  they  were  a  literary 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  the  dearest  of  friends 
and  the  most  constant  of  correspondents ; 
but  not  often  meeting.  The  Pantisocratist 
laid  the  onus  of  his  refusal  on  Lander's  mad- 
ness, not  his  Jacobinism.  That  indeed  he 
shared ;  but  the  turbulent  temper,  the  con- 
tempt of  all  ordinary  rules  of  life,  the  defi- 
ance of  all  constituted  authority  whatsoever, 
repelled  Southey,  and  the  two  men  never 
met  while  at  the  University.  A  year's  resi- 
dence was  all  that  Landor 's  evil  genius  al- 
lowed him  to  have.  After  that  time  he  was 
rusticated  for  firing  at  the  windows  of  a 
fellow-student  whom  he  hated  for  his  Tory- 
ism and  despised  for  his  vulgarity.  He  was 
taxed  with  the  offence,  and  thinking  of  his 
father's  distress  should  he  be  rusticated,  as 
he  knew  he  would  be  for  firing  a  gun  in  the 
quadrangle  during  prayers,  he  denied  it. 
Landor  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  lie 
by  habit  or  nature.  He  was  too  proud,  too 
brave,  too  impetuous  for  deceit  He  never 
even  palliated  his  faults  when  he  saw  them 
at  all  ]  and  he  had  no  sooner  committed  this 
sin  against  his  truer  nature,  against  his  own 
dignity  and  self-respect,  than  he  acknowl- 
edged it — acknowledged  it  fully,  manfully, 
without  subterfuge  or  excuse,  but  without 


'  baseness  or  humiliation.  He  was  however, 
rusticated  for  two  terms ;  after  which  he  was 
invited  to  return.  But  he  never  went  back, 
and  the  breach  between  him  and  his  father 
was  wider  than  over. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  Landor's  tender- 
est  and  sweetest  idyls — the  episode  of  Dor- 
othea Lyttleton,  his  sister  Elizabeth's  dear- 
est  friend,  and  the  beauty  of  Studley  Castle ; 
an  heiress  to  boot,  and  the  desired  of  all  the 
marriageable  youths  in  the  county.    She  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Landor  family,  and 
as  yet  had  refused  every  offer  of  marriage. 
All  the  brothers  were  of  course  in  love  with 
her,  "  and  a  tale  is  told    of  the .  youngest 
(Robert)  that  when  two  or  three  years  hence 
she  had  relented,  and  was  a  bride,  and  he, 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  had  gone  into  her  presence 
bent    upon     slaying    her     bridegroom  in 
single  combat  with  spears  or  bows  or  arrows^ 
she  suddenly,  to  his  extreme  mortificatioD, 
displaced  those  desperate  thoughts  by  taking 
him  in  her  arms  and  kissing  him."    This 
sweet  and  lovely  girl  was  Walter's  constant 
correspondent,  and  his  intercessor  with  liis 
father,  through  her  uncles  with  whom  she 
lived.     He  was  warmly   and  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  she  to  him;  and  Mr. 
Porster  "  found  among  his  papers  a  packet 
of  her  letters  carefully  kept  and  endorsed  by 
him,  addressed  to  him  at  his  London  lodg- 
ings in  Beaumont   Street,   in   those  early 
months  of  1795,"  as  also  one  from  his  old 
nurse,  and  another  from  a  second  old  ser- 
vant.    This  was   thoroughly   Kke  Landor, 
With  all  his  passion,  ferocity,  and  coarseDcss 
when  roused,  there  was  an  amount  of  purity 
of  feeling  in  him  unequalled,  and  a  capacity 
for  the  most  refined  and  idyllic  tenderness 
as  great  as  was  his  capacity  for  anger,  pride, 
and  hatred.     Mr.  Forster  makes  but  little 
account  of  this.     While  all  the  small  and 
evil  parts  of  Landor's  character  are  dra|^ 
into  the  light,  the  sweet  and  lovely  qualities 
are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.    Tet  there 
never  lived  a  man  who  had  more  of  an  al- 
most maidenly  modesty  and  grateful  tender- 
ness towards  certain  of  his  friends  and  lovers 
than  had  Landor.     His  love  for  Dorothea 
was  of  this  kind ;  though  no  one  now  can 
judge  of  its  direction,  whether  it  was  merely 
fraternal,  or  whether  it  would  have  been 
more  than  fraternal  had  he  had  the  power 
to  make  it  so. 

He  himself  used  to  say  that  he  would  m 
could  have  married  her  had  he  been  inde- 
pendent. This  Mr.  Forster  questions;  hut 
her  letters  certainly  evince  a  warmer  inter* 
est  than  that  of  the  mere  "  friendly  familiar- 
ity of  a  good-humoured  girl  for  the  brother 
of  her  friend,  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
herself,  whoso  cleverness  she  admired,  and 
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"wbose  attentions  pleased  her."  Young  girls 
of  Dorothea's  age  and  upbringiog  were  not 
accustomed  in  those  days  to  write  to  young 
men  as  she  wrote  to  Walter ;  and  there  are 
many  little  touches  which  show  more  than 
the  biographer  admits.  Landor  used  to  say 
that  he  had  had  but  ^'  four  great  loves  in 
his  life ; "  but  these  were  loves  for  which 
while  they  lasted — and  some  of  them,  more 
especially  the  fiercer  kind,  lasted  over  many 
years — ^he  lost  his  senses  and  himself:  and 
of  these  Dorothea  Lyttleton,  fortunately  for 
her,  was  not  one,  but  something  better, 
truer,  and  more  pure. 

At  this  time  too  Landor  began  to  write. 
He  published  first  a  volume  of  poems ;  then 
*'  A  Moral  Epistle  to  Earl  Stanhope,"  in  the 
style  of  Pope ;  and  then  he  looked  about,  or 
was  urged  to  look  about,  for  a  profession. 
His  father,  still  estranged  from  him,  offered 
him  four,  hundred  a  year  if  he  would  study 
law,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  if  he  did  not. 
He  declined  the  offer,  and  took  the  lesser 
He  was  recommended  for  a  commis- 


sum. 


sion,  and  his  chance  of  getting  it  was  talked 
about  at  mess ;  whereupon  one  of  the  officers 
said  he  would  resign  his  if  Walter  Landor 
obtained  one.  When  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned to  him,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him 
that  a  commission  should  be  obtained  for 
him  if  possible,  on  condition  that  he  would 
keep  his  opinions  to  himself,  he  proudly  re- 
fused; he  would  keep  silence  for  no  man, 
he  said,  and  would  never  betray  his  prin- 
ciples even  by  silence.  He  then  went  to 
Tenby,  there  to  wait  the  results  of  Dorothea 
Lyttleton's  intercession  with  his  father,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  friends ;  and  in  Wales  took 
place  one  of  the  four  "  affairs "  he  used  af- 
terwards to  speak  of — a  very  stormy  and 
intense  affair,  and  one  that  le^  its  mark  for 
years  upon  him.  After  this,  or  rather  dur- 
ing this  time,  he  wrote  the  first  of  his  fa- 
mous works,  Gehify*  for  which  he  always 


♦  Oebir  was  a  great  favourite  with  Shelley. 
**  When  he  was  at  Oxford  in  1811,  we  are  told  by 
the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  who  was  most  in- 
timate with  him  there,  he  would  at  times  read  noth- 
iug  else ;  and  Mr.  Hogg  relates  that  on  the  frequent 
occasions  when  he  found  him  so  occupied,  it  was 
hopeless  to  draw  his  attention  away.  There  was 
Something  in  the  poem  which  in  a  peculiar  manner 
caught  his  fancy.  He  would  read  it  aloud  to  others, 
or  to  himself,  with  a  tiresome  pertinacity.  One 
morning  his  friend  went  into  his  room  to  tell  him 
something  of  importance ;  but  he  would  attend  to 
nothing  but  Oebir;  whereupon  Hogg  describes 
himself  with  a  young  impatience  snatching  the 
book  out  of  the  obstinate  fellow's  hand,  and  Grow- 
ing it  through  the  open  window  into  the  quad- 
rangle; but  unavailingly — for  as  it  fell  upon  the 
grass-plat,  and  was  brought  presently  back  by  the 
servant,  again  Shelley  became  absorbed  in  it,  and 
the  something  of  importance  had  to  wait  another 
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had  great  regard.  His  favourite  works 
were,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Oebir,  the  Im- 
aginary Conversation  between  JSpicuruSy  Le- 
oniioHf  and  Temisaay  and  the  Hamadryad, 
one  of  the  Hellenics. 

His  two  great  friends  at  this  time  were 
Walter  Birch  and  Doctor  Parr,  the  latter 
then  living  as  perpetual  curate  at  HattOD,  a 
small,  dull  village,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Warwick,  on  the  Birmiogham  road.  Parr 
was  a  poor  man  when  he  went  there,  and 
when  he  was  more  prosperous  he  was  too 
fond  of  the  place  to  leave  it.  He  was,  as 
every  one  knows,  foremost  among  the  clas- 
sical scholars  of  his  day.  While  Person 
lived  he  used  to  say,  '*  The  first  Greek 
scholar  is  Person,  and  the  third  Elmsley ; 
I  won't  say  who  the  second  is."  When 
Person  died  he  took  the  foremost  place ;  and 
Sydney  Smith,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  languishing  on  a  paltry  little 
curacy  in  Warwickshire,  speaks  of  him  as 
by  far  the  most  learned  man  of  the  day.  He 
and  Landor  made  great  friends  together — 
Parr's  other  intimate  at  the  time  being 
James  Mackintosh,  to  whom  he  would  say, 
after  a  long  argument,  ''  Jemmy,  I  cannot 
talk  you  down,  but  I  can  think  you  down. 
Jemmy."  Of  Mackintosh  Landor  says  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Southey  : — 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  was  so  stored  and 
laden  as  you  give  me  to  believe.  He  was  cer- 
tainly very  inaccurate,  not  only  in  Greek  but 
in  Latin.  Once  at  breakfast  with  Parr  in  Gary 
Street,  where  I  was,  and  Hargrave  and  Jekyl, 
he  used  the  word  anahdeU,  Parr  said,  *  Very 
right  Jemmy!  very  right;  it  is  anaibdm  with 
yon,  but  andbasU  with  me  and  Walter  Landor.' 
I  was  very  much  shocked  and  grieved ;  indeed, 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  felt  indisposed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  conversation ;  only  saying 
(which  was  not  quite  true),  that  I  did  not 
know  it  until  then;  which  obtained  me  a 
punch  of  the  elbow  under  the  rib,  and  the  in- 
teijection  of  *  lying  dog  / '  " 

At  this  time  Landor  was  writing  fierce 
political  articles  against  Pitt  and  for  Fox ; 
kept  to  the  point  as  much  as  might  be  by 
the  good  offices  of  Robert  Adair,  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  in  contact  by  Parr, 
and  who,  seeing  at  once  Lander's  possible 
use  in  the  cause,  overlooked  all  his  heresies 
and  dftnfferous  independencies  of  thought 
and  conduct,  and  did  his  best  to  "put  so 
clever  a  fellow  in  the  proper  way."     This 


time.  I  related  this  incident  at  Florence,"  adds 
Mr.  Hogg,  **8ome  years  afterwards,  and  after  the 
death  oFmy  poor  friend,  to  the  highly-gifted  author. 
He  heard  it  with  his  hearty,  cordial,  genial  laugh, 
*  Well,  you  must  allow  it  is  something  to  have  pro- 
duced what  could  please  one  fellow*creature,  and 
offsnd  another  so  much/  " 
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political  fever  was  diversified  by  the  attack 
on  Oehir  in  the  Monthly  Review^  and  Lan- 
dor's  reply  in  a  prose  postscript  to  Gehir ; 
which,  however,  was  suppressed  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  friends,  and  specially  at  that 
of  Isaac  Mocatta.  This  was  thoroughly 
Landorian.  Deaf  to  reason,  incapable  of  fear, 
wild  and  revengeful,  he  yet  could  be  turned 
aside  by  affection,  and  he  would  forego  his 
most  cherished  passion  at  the  prayer  of  a 
friend  and  to  gratify  one  who  loved  him.* 
After  this  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  saw 
Bonaparte's  first  public  reception  after  he 
was  made  Consul,  and  where  he  formed  one 
of  the  most  romantic  of  all  his  attachments, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  when  at  its 
height.  He  used  to  tell  how  he  besieged 
the  post-office  for  months  after  he  returned 
home,  for  the  letters  that  never  came,  and 
how  he  pined  and  fretted  for  news  of  his  left 
love ;  but  he  never  heard  of  her  again ;  and 
he  threw  the  blame  on  his  mother  who  prob- 
ably did  not  deserve  it. 

At  the  death  of  his  lather,  which  took 
place  in  1805,  Landor  went  to'  Bath  and 
Clifton,  where  he  lived  what  we  should  now 
call  a  fast  life,  with  the  reputation  and  ap- 
pearance of  great  wealth  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
coarse  nor  a  profligate  life,  as  Forster  insin- 
uates. It  was  extravagant;  and  it  was  so 
far  reprehensible  in  that  it  contained  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  one  he  ought  not  to 
have  loved ;  his  "  Ian  the ;  '^  an  attachment 
that  lasted  for  years,  and  that  continued  as 
a  sentiment  into  quite  old  a^e.  But  it  was 
no  more  than  this.  His  life  was  never 
vicious,  never  coarse ;  it  was  lawless,  which 
is  another  matter.  So  far  as  regards  lanthe, 
we  may  as  well  say  here  as  further  on,  how 
touching  it  was  to  see  these  two  old  people 
together  in  the  last  days  of  both.  Marriage, 
years,  separation,  had  not  destroyed  the  af- 
fection between  them ;  and  to  the  last  the 
one  was  a  paragon  and  a  '^  prince,"  the  other 
a  beauty  and  an  angel.  lanthe  was  a  gentle, 
sweet-natured,  but  by  no  means  wise  old  wo- 
man in  these  days ;  but  though  she  used  to 
say  the  most  inconceivably  silly  things,  Lan- 
dor never  lost  his  temper  with  her,  and  al- 
ways listened  to  her  with  grave  attention 
aud  courteous  respect.  Her  grandchildren 
were  his  great  delight,  and  he  used  to  play 
with  them  by  the  hour  together;  but  his  fa- 
vourite was  her  eldest  granddaughter,  then 
a  sweet  and  fragile  girl  of  seventeen,  whose 

*  It  was  always  thus  with  him :  he  would  break 
the  hardest  iron  rod  that  might  be  laid  upon  him, 
but  he  could  be  guided  by  a  silken  thread.  Love 
and  tenderness,  but  not  servility  and  flattery — as 
Mr.  Forster  would  have  us  to  believe — ^were  the  only 
powers  which  Landor  could  be  brought  to  obey; 
and  he  did  obey  these  implicitly. 


music,  of  a  very  first-rate  order,  charmed 
him  as  David's  charmed  Saul,  and  held  him 
entranced  for  all  the  time  it  lasted.  His 
face  used  to  assume  quite  a  different  expres- 
sion when  Luisinha  played  and  sang;  and 
one  saw  then  what  Landor^s  soul  was — ^what 
the  real  man  was  like  when  the  disturbing 
passions  were  at  rest. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  greatest  misfortunes 
of  Lander's  life  were  his  purchase  of  Llan- 
thony  and  hb  marriage.  His  other  esca- 
pades were  hurtful  enough,  but  not  so  per- 
manent in  their  ill  effects  as  these.  For 
instance,  there  was  that  generous  if  rash  raid 
of  his  into  Spain  (1808),  where  he  presented 
the  Governor  of  Corunna  with  10,000  reals 
for  the  benefit  of  "  the  unfortunate  town  of 
Yenturada,  destroyed  on  account  of  its 
loyalty  to  its  king  by  most  cruel  and  fero- 
cious enemies ; ''  where  he  remained  in  or 
near  Aguilar,  with  a  troop  of  volunteers,  for 
nearly  three  months,  seeing  no  active  service, 
but  '^  fretting  at  the  inaction  of  the  north- 
ern division  and  its  general ;  "  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Charles  Stuart,  the  envoy  at 
Corunna,  because  of  a  chance  word  which  he 
misunderstood  and  misapplied;  and  whence 
he  came  home  again,  heartily  disgusted  with 
the  whole  affair,  having  wasted  time  and 
money  to  no  good  whatsoever.  In  a  charac- 
teristic letter  to  Southey,  he  says  that  he 
wished  very  much  to  have  seen  Madrid,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  a  battle  would  have  been 
fought  in  his  absence,  which  would  have 
killed  him ;  and  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  serving  three  launches  with  powder  and 
muskets,  and  of  carrying  on  his  shoulders,  six 
or  seven  miles,  a  child  too  heavy  for  its  ex- 
hausted mother.  In  return  for  his  aid  asd 
gifts  of  "  twice  10,000  reals,"  the  Spaniards 
gave  him  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
service  of  King  Ferdinand,  conveyed  in  a 
handsome  letter  of  thanks  written  by  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Cevallos ;  but  when  ^'  the 
restored  Ferdinand  had  restored  the  Jesuits, 
Landor  sent  back  his  commission  in  a  letter 
to  that  same  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  telling 
him  that  he  had  done  his  best  for  Spanish 
liberty  against  Napoleon,  and  would  not 
continue,  even  nominally,  in  the  service  of  a 
worse  perjuror  and  traitor." 

But  though  he  lost  money,  and  by  his 
quarrel  with  Charles  Stuart  repute  as  well, 
and  gained  but  little  experience  by  this 
Spanish  episode,  the  purchase  of  Llanthony 
was  a  yet  more  disastrous  affair.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he  could  have 
contented  himself  with  Tachbrook,  or  if  he 
could  have  bought  that  Cumberland  estate^ 


*  Mr.  Forster  says  it  was  an  estate  on  Loweswater. 
We  alvrays  understood  from  Mr.  Landor  himself 
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on  which  he  had  sethLs  a&ctioDs;  where, 
among  the  finest  scenery  in  England,  with  a 
peasantry,  keen,  blunt,  honest,  and  as  indepen- 
dent as  himself,  and  with  a  small  but  singular- 
ly choice  society  scattered  about  the  various 
rales,  he  might  have  found  much  to  interest 
and  something  to  control  him.  He  and  Wil- 
son would  have  fought  whenever  they  had 
met,  but  Southey's  amiableness  and  Words- 
worth^a  quiet  philosophy  would  have  calmed 
the  tempests  in  which  these  two  fiery  spirits 
habitually  dwelt  But  he  did  not  get  his 
lake-land  estate,  and  he  bought  Llanthouy 
iusteady  for  which  his  mother  sold  Tach- 
brook,  reserving  to  herself  an  annuity  of 
£450  as  indemnification.  It  proved  to  be  a 
mistake ;  found  out  when  too  late ;  and  he 
soon  took  an  immense  dislike  to  both  the 
place  and  the  people. 

*'  Llanthony  is  a  noble  estate,"  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  biographer;  *4t  produces 
everything  but  herbage,  corn,  and  money. 
My  son,  however,  may  perhaps  make  some- 
thing of  it ;  for  it  is  about  eight  miles  long, 
and  I  planted  a  million  of  trees  on  it  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  I  lived  there  little 
more  than  eight  months  altogether,  and  built 
a  house  to  puU  it  down  again.  Invent  a  hero  if 
you  can,  who  has  performed  such  exploits." 

Nothing  prospered  at  Llanthony.  He 
planted  and  he  builded,  and  what  he  planted 
perished,  and  what  he  builded  he  pulled 
down  again,  as  he  says ;  his  tenant  annoyed 
him ;  the  bishop  slighted  his  offer  to  repair 
the  old  church ;  the  lord-lieutenant  declined 
to  appoint  him  a  magistrate ;  he  tried  to  do 
his  people  good  and  they  would  have  none 
of  his  improvements ;  he  took  up  a  public 
scandal  and  failed  to  substantiate  his  charge; 
and,  on  the  whole,  Llanthony  was  a  scourge 
and  no  blessing,  c.nd  he  sighed  passionately 
for  Bath  again.  But  even  Mr.  Forster  does 
him  justice  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
him : — 

"  Nor  were  the  objects  proposed  by  him 
in  taking  possession  of  his  new  estate  other 
than  the  worthiest ;  and  such  as  he  might  fairly 
have  hoped  to  accomplish.  He  was  bent 
upon  restoring  and  civilizing  on  every  side 
of  him;  the  mountain  wastes,  the  church 
and  abbey  ruins,  the  shockingly  impassable 
roads,  the  ignorant  barbarous  people.  Un- 
happily he  found  the  stubborn  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  Welsh  in  his  neighbourhood 
to  be  creatly  in  excess  of  his  expectations." 

And  then  Mr.  Forster  finds  him  blame- 


that  it  was  on  Leatheswater,  geDerallj  called  Thirl, 
mere,  at  the  foot  of  ^elvellyn.  Loweswater  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Lakes ;  but  though 
Leatbeswater  is  small,  its  situation  and  surroundings 
are  magnificent. 


worthy  that  he  did  not  continue  there,  and 
force  his  good  deeds  upon  them,  seeing  that 
the  worse  they  were  the  more  need  they  had 
of  reformatum.  Yery  true ;  but  it  is  not 
given  to  every  man  to  be  a  practical  re- 
former; and  Landor,  whose  chief  charac- 
teristic was  want  of  patience,  was  eminently 
unfitted  fi>r  the  task,  but  not  blameworthy 
beoause  he  could  not  do  what  his  nature  inca- 
pacitated him  fro^  doing. 

While  LlanthoDy  was  in  course  of  pro- 
gress, and  before  the  *'  cottage  "  to  which  he 
afterwards  invited  Southey,  promising    to 
send  down  a  "  tea-caddy  full  of  books  "  as 
part  of  the  furniture,  was  yet  unbuilt,  Landor 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Count  Julian,  which  he 
finished  in  April  1811 ;   and  on  the  very 
evening  of  its  transcription  he  fell  in  love 
with  Julia  Thuillier,  ^'  a  girl  without  a  six- 
pence, {U3d  with  very  few  aocomplishments," 
he  says.      "  She  is  pretty,  graceful,  and 
good-tempered — ^^three  things  indispensable 
te  my  happiness.^'     She  had  beautiful  golden 
hair ;  he  and  lantlie  had  quarrelled,  and  he 
married  her.     He  had  better  have  died,  for, 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and  of  hers 
too,  this  marriage  may  rank  as  die  greatest. 
There  was  no  real  love  on  his  side,'and  there 
was  no  sense  on  h^rs.     She  irritated  him, 
and  she  did  not  care  te  study  his  temper ;  so 
that  things  turned  badly  as  time  went  on, 
which  any  one  might  have  foreseen.     Per- 
haps his  home  disoomforto  were  helped  on  by 
the  vexations  he  had  found  in  his  estate; 
which  at  last  became  so  great  that,  wearied 
and  disgusted,  he  quitted  Llanthony  for  ever ; 
and  in  May  1814  took  the  resolution  te 
leave  England  as  well  as  Wales,  never  to 
return.     His  first  intention  was  te  live  in 
France,  but  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Jersey 
— where  he  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his 
wife  whom  he  quitted,  U>  return  to  her  how- 
ever, after  some  months^  absence — ^he  finally 
established  himself  at  Floreuce,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years ;  where  he  wrote  his 
Imaginary  Conversations^  and  Pericles  and 
Aspasta;  where  his  children  were  born  to 
him— those  children  for  whom  he  had  such 
a  passionate  love ;  where  he  made  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Hares,  Lady  Blessingten,  and 
others  who  stood  faithful  te  him  through 
life;  and  where  he  was  happy  and  indus- 
trious.    Where  he  was  peaceful  too — ^more 
than  was  usual  with  him ;  but  still  effervea- 
cinff  on  slight  occasions,   and  at  all  times 
ready  to  accept  a  quarrel  if  the  chance  -of 
one  was  offered  to  him. 

That  Florentine  time  was  Lander's  golden 
time,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  grandest ; 
where  he  did  his  noblest  work ;  where  his    \ 
affections  were  healthiest,  deepest  and  purest. 
But  it  was  destined  not  to  last     A  furious 
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quarrel  with  his  wife  in  1835  drore  him 
firom  his  Italian  home  for  ever — for  one  can 
hardly  call  his  last  exile  there  a  home ;  and 
giving  up  his  property  to  his  family,  retaining 
only  a  very  small  income  for  himself,  he  left 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  he  felt 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  with  self-respeot, 
and  came  back  to  Bath,  where  he  lived  alone 
in  shabby  lodgings  till  that  disastrous  year 
of  1857.  Here  he  publifhed  those  lovely 
JSelleniee,  of  which  Forstef  says  finely : — 

"  Certainly  thb  little  book,  which  appeared 
at  the  close  of  1847,  gave  convincing  proof 
that  up  to  this  date  Lander's  powers,  even  of 
fancy,  had  not  ebbed  a  hand's-breadth  on 
the  sands  of  time,  seventy-three  years  wide.'^ 

Here  too  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Forster,  his  present  biographer,  and  of 
Charles  Dickens* — at  the  easel  of  whose 
fancy  he  stood  for  the  portrait  of  Laurence 
Boythorn — "  Pomero"  his  little  Pomeranian 
dog,  being  represented  as  the  canary.  Here 
too  began  his  friendship  with  Eliza  Lynn 
(Mrs.  Lynn  Linton),  to  whom  he  wrote  an 
exquisite  sonnet  on  her  ''Amymone,"  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Dive  Scenes,  She 
was  his  adopted  daughter  in  the  literary 
sense,  and  visited  him  regularly  for  weeks 
together,  for  the  ten  or  eleven  years  their 
friendship  lasted ;  and  it  lasted  till  his  death. 
Which  at  least  proves  this,  that  Landor  was 
not  always  ferocious,  and  that  he  could  live 
in  peace  and  content  with  any  one  who  cared 
to  study  him.  Miss  Lynn  treated  him  with 
the  respect  and  tenderness  of  a  daughter, 
and  he  in  return  'treated  her  with  unvarying 
kindness  and  gentleness.      Her  testimony 

foes  dead  against  Mr.  Forster's  assertion  that 
landor  comd  not  live  with  any  one  save  as 
a  rebel  or  a  tyrant.  What  he  required  in 
his  companion  was  some  amount  of  tact,  self- 
control  enough  for  both,  affectionate  be- 
haviour, and  that  he  himself  should  be  made 
to  respect  Lower  men  than  he  require  more. 
Always  busy,  but  not  producing  anything 
now  demanding  sustained  effort,  his  days 


*  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  visit  bim 
on  his  birthday,  the  former  especially,  with  great 
regularity.  On  one  occasion  (1849),  when  they  had 
both  come  fh>m  London  for  that  purpose  only,' Lan- 
dor brought  down  the  next  morning  the  following 
lines,  afterwards  printed  in  the  fly-leaf  of  7%e  Last 
Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree:— 

•*  I  Btrore  wtth  none,  for  none  was  worth  mj  lUife ; 
Nature  I  lored,  and,  next  to  Nature,  art; 
I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 
*  It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.*^ 

To  this  hour  we  remember  the  quirer  on  the  deli- 
cate mouth  and  the  moisture  in  the  quick  grey  eyes 
which  accompanied  the  reading  of  this  little  poem. 
He  had  been  so  happy  over-nisht  in  the  presence  of 
his  two  trusted  friends;  and  he  was  a  man  whose 
gratitude  for  Iotc  and  attention  was  as  large  as  his 
pride  and  as  warm  as  his  anger. 


glided  peacefully  away ;  with  his  dog,  his 
friends  and  his  thoughts  as  his  companions ; 
until,  his  best  friend  being  then  impossible, 
he  fell  into  bad  hands,  got  mixed  up  in  a 
disgraceful  scandal,  published  a  libel  for 
which  he  was  cast  in  damages,  and,  to  avoid 
payment  of  the  fine,  left  England  for  Flor- 
ence in  1857;  where  he  died  miserably, 
September  17,  1864,  set.  89. 

Of  Lander's  person  Forster  gives  a  good 
description,  omitting  however,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  shabby  brown  suit,  rusty  hat,  apple- 
pie  boots,  and  frayed  silk  tie  he  always  wore ; 
and  which  were  all  characteristic  of  the  man 
— in  person  delicately  clean,  in  dress  notori- 
ously shabby,  just  as  his  soul  was  pure  and 
noble,  while  his  outer  garb  of  temper  was 
disordered  and  unlovely. 

*^  Landor  was  then  upwards  of  sixty,  and  look- 
ed that  age  to  the  full.    He  was  not  above  the 
middle  stature,  but  had  a  stout  stalwart  pres- 
ence, walked  without  a  stoop,  and  in  his  general 
aspect,  particularly  the  set  and  carriage  of  his 
bead,  was  decidedly  of  what  is  called  a  distin- 
gaished  bearing.    His  hair  was  already  silvered 
gray,  and  had  retired  far  upward  from  his  fore- 
head, which,  wide  and  ftill,  but  retreating,  could 
never  in  the  earlier  time  have  been  seen  to 
such  advantage.    What  at  first  was  noticeable, 
however,  in  the  broad,  white,  massive  head, 
were  the  full  yet  strangely -lifted  eyebrows; 
and  they  were  not  immediately   attractive. 
They  might  have  meant  only  pride  or  self-will 
in  its  most  arrogant  form,  but  for  what  was  visi- 
ble in  the  rest  of  the  face.    In  the  large  grey 
eyes  there  was  a  depth  of  composed  expression 
that  even  startled  by  its  contrast  to  the  eager 
restlessness  looking  out  from  the  surface  of 
them ;  and  in  the  same  variety  and  quickness 
of  transition  the  month  was  extremely  striking. 
The  lips  that  seemed  compressed  with  unaltera- 
ble will  would  in  a  moment  relax  to  a  softness 
more  than  feminine;  and  a  sweeter  smile  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive.^* 

The  best  portrait  of  him,  as  an  old  man, 
is  a  photograph  by  Herbert  Watkins.     This 
is  to  be  preferred  far  before  the  enrnving 
from  Boxall's  picture,  or  even  Gibson's  bast. 
It  is  Walter  Savage  Landor  as  he  was  at 
the  dose  of  his  life,  and  it  neither-  flatters 
nor  exaggerates.    To  this  personal  descrip- 
tion must  also  be  added  a  notice  of  the  little 
Pomeranian  dog  he  was  so  fond  of;   the 
"  cane  lupo,"  the  "  caro  cane,"  "  dear  heart," 
he  used  to  play  with  and  delight  in.    It  was 
something  if  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  Pomero  was  quite  as  well  known  in 
Bath  as  was  **  the  old  man  eloquent  "  him- 
self.    He  used  to  talk  to  him  chiefly  in 
Italian,  that  bein^  the  language  he  said, 
*^  his  mother  taught  him  I "  ana  he  would 
make  out  long  and  fanciful  pedigrees  to 
prove  how  he  came  by  his  fox^s  tail  and  ears. 
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and  how  he  was  indeed  the  grandson  of  a  fox 
to  whose  wicked  flatteries  his  mother  had 
given  ear.  It  was  nonsense  if  one  will,  but 
it  was  Landor.  Also  must  not  be  forgotten 
his  intense  love  of  children  and  of  flowers. 
Children  were  bis  masters,  and  he  was  their 
patient  and  obedient  slave.  They  might  do 
what  they  would  with  him,  he  never  resent- 
ed anything  from  them — ^not  even  their  shy- 
ness. His  letters  show  how  deep  was  his 
affection  for  his  own  children,  of  whom  he 
always  spoke  as  if  they  were  still  little  ones, 
when  they  were  men  and  women  grown. 
"  Good  Arnold,"  "  wise  old  Walter,'' 
"  beautiful  Carlino," — their  names  were  for 
ever  on  his  lips.  And  next  to  children 
came  flowers.  He  had  a  special  and  pecu- 
liar love  for  the  '*  little  butting  cyclamen  " 
with  its  goat-like  horns ;  for  the  lilac  which 
he  pronounced  "  laylock ;  "  for  the  violet, 
the  rose,  and  the  daphne  mezereon.  All 
flowers  he  loved,  but  tnose  in  chief. 

'^  Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature, 
art,"  he  says  of  himself.  But  his  art  was 
very  doubtful.  He  filled  his  house  with 
pictures,  to  all  of  which  he  gave  grand 
names,  but  the  most  of  which  were  mere 
broker's  rubbish.  It  was  his  hobby,  and  he 
might  have  had  one  less  innocent  and  more 
expensive.  He  would  buy  a  daub  that  be 
christened  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Morland,  for 
half-a-crown  or  five  shillings;  and  Gains- 
boroughs  and  Correggios  came  into  his  hand 
for  the  price  of  an  old  song.  He  had  how- 
ever, one  or  two  very  pretty  things ;  and 
one,  '^  Europa  and  the  Bull,"  which  he  said 
was  a  Correggio,  gave  him  the  picture  of 
the  "  Ancient  Idyl "  in  J>rj/  Sticks: — 

"Against  his  nostril  fondly  hangs  her  hand, 
While  his  eye  glistens  over  it,  fondly  too, 
It  will  be  night,  dark  night,  ere  she  returns, 
And  that  new  scarf  I  the  spray  will  ruin  it! " 

He  was  wonderfully  generous,  and  gave 
away  anything  that  a  friend  admired.  He 
was  charitable  too,  and  sent  meat  and  wine 
to  those  of  the  poor  whose  wants  were  made 
known  to  him ;  and  he  sent  it  in  a  royal 
manner,  largely  and  grandly.  He  has  been 
known  frequently  to'  stint  himself  at  dinner 
that  a  poor  old  woman  should  have  more. 
Keen  in  intellect,  excessive  in  passion,  he 
was  also  great  in  virtue ;  whatever  he  did 
was  done  with  a  certain  margin  of  exagger- 
ation truly,  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
exagff oration  of  nobleness. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  more 
than  the  most  cursory  remarks  on  Lander's 
genius;  and  yet  his  genius  was  the  man. 
What  he  wrote  when  at  his  best,  what  he 
thought  and  felt  when  most  inspired,  was 
more  himself  than  were  his  mere  tempers ; 


his  Imaginary  Conversations  were  the  real 
and  permanent  Landor,  his  passionate  out- 
burst of  violence  and  coarseness  were  only 
the  outward  and  temporary  man.  The  one 
will  live  for  ever,  the  other  will  die  out  of 
the  world's  memory  in  another  fifty  years  or 
so;  and  even  Mr.  Forster's  biography  will 
not  serve  to  keep  the  ugly  shadow  alive. 
No  man  since  ShaKespeare's  time  has  written 
so  much  wisdom  .or  so  much  beauty ;  in  no 
other  man's  works  is  there  such  exquisite 
tenderness,  so  much  subtlety  of  thought, 
such  wealth  of  imagery  yet  all  chaste  and 
nothing  glaring,  so  much  sugjgestiveness  and 
yet  such  ample  fulness.  Not  a  page  but 
contains  the  most  deathless  beauty ;  though 
also,  we  confess  it  sadly,  his  later  volumes 
are  disfigured  by  coarseness  which  we  wish 
Landor  had  died  before  he  had  written. 
But  these  were  his  madnesses ;  we  look  upon 
them  as  the  sorrowful  ravings  of  insanity, 
and  so  pass  thom  by  with  solemn  pity, 
lamenting  rather  than  condemning.  It  is 
not  just  to  bring  them  too  prominently  for- 
ward ;  for  he  was  better  than  these  worst 
parts  of  him,  and  he  must  not  be  judged  by 
them.  Do  we  judge  of  life  only  by  its  pain  ? 
of  humanity  only  by  its  sin  ?  And  this  is 
the  basis  of  our  quarrel  with  this  biography. 
No  book  that  we  know  of,  save  Hogg's 
reminiscences  of  Shelley,  can  compare  with 
it  for  the  skill  with  which  it  has  degraded 
and  dwarfed  its  subject.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  not  truthful  in  fact,  but  it  is  not 
just  in  spirit  It  has  not  created  the  small 
or  ugly  parts  of  Lander's  character,  but  it 
has  given  them  undue  prominence ;  it  has 
dwelt  on  them  too  heavily — ^brought  them 
out  into  the  full  glare  of  light,  or  more 
damagingly  hinted  at  them  only,  as  at  things 
too  bad  to  be  reproduced;  while  even  in 
retailing  the  better  facts  it  could  not  deny, 
it  has  not  spared  covert  sarcasm  and  open 
contempt,  where  both  were  ungenerous  and 
unnecessary.  It  has  judged  Landor  by  the 
worst  of  him  and  not  by  the  best ;  and  so 
far  it  is  untrue.  Let  us  confess  it  frankly  : 
Landor  had  a  bad  temper — a  ferocious,  un- 
governable, insane  temper — '^  the  worst  that 
ever  man  was  cursed  with,"  he  says  of  him- 
self; but  is  a  bad  temper  so  rare  that  all  his 
transcendent  powers  and  noble  qualities,  all 
his  aflectionateness,  his  genius,  his  generosity, 
are  to  be  assayed  by  the  standard  of  this  fault, 
great  as  it  was  ?  He  was  explosive,  proud,  ex- 
aggerative, passionate,  and  unreasonable ; — 
granted  ;  but  he  held  liberal  principles  at  a 
time  when  liberal  principles  were  accounted 
for  sins,  and  when  the  holders  of  them  were 
conventional  pariahs  by  whose  curse  we  are 
now  blessed ;  his  thoughts  were  heroically 
great;  his  genius  was  majestic;   his  judg- 
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ments,  apart  from  his  passions,  were  always 
iDstinctively  true  and  generous;  and  these 
were  qualities  for  which  he  is  to  be  judged 
rather  than  for  a  physical  infirmity  of  tem- 
per which  made  him  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  deal  with.  Mr.  Forster's  portraiture  is 
conceived  on  exactly  contrary  principles  to 
this,  and  the  consequence  is  a  book  eminently 
wanting  in  magnanimity.  We  will  not  say 
that  it  is  intentionally  false  or  unfair ;  but 
it  is  both  in  result ;  because  the  drawing  is 
out  of  proportion,  and  because  the  lights 
are  all  thrown  on  the  faults  not  on  the  vir- 
tues, and  prominence  is  given  to  the  evil  and 
not  to  the  good.  More  thtm  this  too,  we 
will  say,  that  so  pitiless  a  dissection  and  so 
cold  and  "  candid  "  an  analysis  have  oome 
with  a  singularly  bad  grace  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  friendship  from  the 
hand  of  the  present  biographer ;  who  would 
have  done  better  to  have  rebuked  Landor  in 
his  lifetime  for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
which  he  has  told  the  world  so  much  after 
his  death. 


Art.  IX. — The  Irish  Church  Measure. 

For  the  fourth  time  within  forty  years  the 
nation  finds  itself  in  presence  of  an  antago* 
nism  between  two  of  the  three  elements  of 
its  constitutional  government.  Such  a  situ- 
ation is  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  when 
one  of  those  three  elements  is  an  elective 
assembly,  continually  renewed,  and  each 
time  renewed  so  as  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  whole  nation,  while  another  of  them 
is  an  hereditary  House,  representing  nothing 
but  its  own  order,  and  that  order  consisting 
mainly  of  one  class  of  persons,  the  wealthier 
landlords,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  feel 
complete  sympathy  or  move  in  conformity 
with  the  whole  complex  population  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  only  principle  yet 
found  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  dead  lock 
is,  that  the  nation  is  supreme,  that  it  is 
only  as  representing  the  nation  that  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords 
has  its  legislative  rights,  and  that  when  the 
nation  has  once  declared  for  a  line  of  policy, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  nation  in 
their  practical  details.  Hence  it  follows 
that  in  cases  of  dissension  between  the  two 
Houses,  the  only  ground  of  controversy 
ought  to  be  whether  the  will  of  the  nation 
has  been  declared,  and  how  far  and  how 
minutely  that  will  has  been  expressed.  Of 
course  a  controversy  of  this  kind  may  branch 
out  into  innumerable  details.     It  might  be 


conceded  that  the  result  of  a  general  elec- 
tion is  the  only  constitutional  method  of  de- 
termining the  tendency  of  the  national  will. 
Yet  it  might  be  contended  that  the  verdict 
was  a  surprise,  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  had  not  been  heard,  that  the  conclusion 
was  only  an  accidental  reading  of  the  ever 
varying  barometer  of  popular  feeling,  which 
the  next  hour's  reading  might  contradict,  that 
in  matter  of  fact  the  will  of  the  nation  had 
changed  or  was  changing,  and  so  on,  through 
an  indefinite  variety  of  exceptions,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
nation  has  no  determinate  method  of  saying 
what  it  deliberately  intends,  which  cannot  be 
picked  to  pieces  and  set  aside  by  pleas  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  characterize  as  "nisi 
prius,"  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  those 
of  his  friends.  In  the  great  crises  of  the 
history  of  the  last  half-century  the  Lords 
have  invariably  shown  a  disposition  to  set 
the  wheels  of  the  State  out  of  gear  by  too 
readily  adopting  pleas  of  this  kind  when  the 
expressed  will  of  the  nation  was  recorded  in 
favour  of  principles  or  measures  which  mili- 
tated against  their  prejudices,  or  agairist  the 
supposed  interests  of  their  order.  And 
they  have  generally  succeeded  for  a  season 
in  inflicting  upon  the  nation  one  of  those  re- 
verses which  are  invariably  followed  by  a 
triumph,  and  in  gaining  for  their  own  prin- 
ciples one  of  those  barren  victories  which 
are  invariably  succeeded  by  a  disaster.  It 
was  so  in  1832,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Re- 
form Bill;  it  was  so  in  1846,  when  the 
Corn-Laws  were  repealed ;  it  was  so  in  1866> 
when  their  principles  triumphed  over  the 
moderate  Reform  Bill  of  the  Liberal  Minis- 
try, only  as  a  prelude  to  the  household  suf- 
frage of  the  succeeding  year.  And  in  spite 
of  the  majority  of  thirty- three  on  the  18th 
of  June,  there  is  considerable  danger  lest  it 
maybe  so  again  in  1869. 

The  theory  of  the  philosophical  Tories 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  clearly  and  concisely  expressed 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  debate  on  the  17th 
of  June.  According  to  him,  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  equally  represent  the 
nation,  and  equally  and  co-ordinately  share 
the  supreme  authority,  except  in  those  unu- 
sual and  critical  periods  when  the  nation 
thinks  for  itself,  adopts  its  own  policy,  and 
dictates  it  to  its  representatives.  Then  both 
Houses,  he  thinks,  are  equally  bound  to 
submit  to  the  national  will,  as  manifested  in 
the  general  election  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  ordinary  periods,  he  thinks,  the 
nation  leaves  politics  to  the  politicians,  does 
not  much  concern  itself  with  legislation,  and 
trusts  its  representatives  to  provide  all  the 
legal  and  administrative  supply  which  it  re* 
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quires.     In  extraordinary  times,  then,  the 
Lords  folloiv'  the  Commons,  not  morally,  as 
subject  to  them,  but  chronologically,  because 
the  Commons  are  the  first  exponents  of  the 
national  will;    they  do  not  submit  to  the 
Commons,  but  both  Houses  submit  equally 
to   the   nation.      In    ordinary   times  both 
Houses  are  perfectly  equal,  the  national  will 
finding  its    expression    sometimes    in    one 
House,  sometimes  in  another.     Such  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  theory.     It  seems  to  come  to  this, 
that  the  nation,  instructed  perhaps  by  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  chooses  and  dictated 
the  principles  of  its  policy,  leaving  to  the 
Parliament    the   technical    embodiment  of 
those  details  in  legislative  acts.     This  is, 
however,  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  facts. 
The  nation,  in  the  aggregate,  consists  of  a 
majority,  generally  more  or  less  quiescent, 
inclining  to  progress,  and  .a  minority,  gener- 
ally the  more  active,  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  things  as  they  are.     In  the  long 
run,   the  House  of   Lords  represents  the 
opinions  of   the  minority,  the    House  of 
Commons  those  of  the  majority.     At  times, 
when  the  migority  has  been  mesmerized  by 
a  politician  like  Lord  Palmerston,  it  rests 
for  a  season,  and  allows  an  apparent  reaction 
to  set  in ;  on  such  occasions  the  opinions  of 
the  minority  of  the  nation  are  represented 
in  both  Houses.     But  in  healthy  times,  when 
the  nation  is  vigorous,  its  intelligence  active, 
and   its  will  excited,  the  supremacy  of  the 
principle  of  progress  is  vindicated  in  a  gen- 
eral election,  and  the  House  of  Lords  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  national  verdict 
which  is  opposed  to  its  predilections.     If 
Lord  Salisbury's  theory  is  correct,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  such  times 
to  accept  the  national  verdict,  and  to  labour, 
conjointly  with  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
contriving  the  best  possible  practical  embod- 
iment of  the  national  will.     But  what  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  party  which  it  represents  ?     What 
is  the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  regard 
to  its  present  action  ?     The  practice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  always  been  to  minimize 
the  progress,  to  introduce  as  many  reserva- 
tions,  contradictions,  and  compromises  as 
possible,  to  see  that  no  principle  is  ever  per- 
fectly carried  out,  no  act  of  justice  com- 
pleted, no  measure  of  progress  passed  without 
being  discoloured  by  antiquated  prejudices. 
In  1829,  the  splendid  opportunity  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  spoiled  by  the  anile  prej- 
udices of  those  who  insisted  on  kecking  up  a 
few  superannuated  disabilities,  and  on  bal- 
ancing concessions  by  disfranchisements.    In 
1832,  the  Reform  Bill  was  marred  by  foolish 
amendments,  which  made  wiser  amendments 
impossible.     In  1867,  the  prejudices  of  the 


retrograde  party  had  to  be  assuaged  by  the 
empty  froth  of  personal  payment  of  rates, 
by  the  ill-advised  destruction  of  a  most 
useful  economic  principle,  the  composition 
for  rates,  and  by  a  mischievous  representation 
of  minorities ;  and  now,  in  1869,  Lord  Salis- 
bury advises  the  Lords  narrowly  to  scrutinize 
the  national  verdict  of  last  autumn,  to  reduce 
it  to  its  smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  to 
balance  the  thoroughness  of  the  decree  of 
disestablishment,  which  he  owns  to  have  been 
irrevocably  made,  by  the  smallest  possible 
application  of  the  decree  of  disendowment, 
which  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Lancashire  speeches,  he 
denies  to  have  formed  part  of  the  question 
put  to  the  people  at  the  hustings.  Now, 
this  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  us 
to  be  directly  contrary  to  his  theory.  If  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  embody  the 
principles  willed  by  the  nation  in  the  most 
perfect  technical  legislation,  it  cannot  be  at 
the  same  time  its  duty  to  minimize  and  carp 
at  those  principles,  to  introduce  so  many 
compromises  and  exceptions  as  to  bury  them, 
to  transform  disestablishment  into  a  mere 
emancipation  from  State  control,  and  to 
transfigure  disendowment  either  into  an  ac- 
cumulation of  additional  wealth,  or  into  a 
maintenance  of  a  very  real  and  visible  supe- 
riority in  possessions.  The  party  of  resist- 
ance in  England  often  complains  that,  what- 
ever is  granted,  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
are  never  satisfied.  They  moralize  upon  this 
theme,  and  mourn  over  the  depths  of  human 
discontent  and  the  insatiability  of  ingrati- 
tude. If  they  would  but  turn  their  lantern 
on  themselves  they  might  see  that  to  clog 
concessions  with  insulting  conditions  is  not 
the  way  to  secure  gratitude,  to  pay  half  a 
debt  not  the  best  means  of  satisfying  a  cred- 
itor, nor  to  bury  a  rule  under  exceptions  the 
best  way  to  exemplify  a  principle.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  effect  has  said  to  the  Peers, 
"We,  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  placed  here  to  give  effect  to 
the  voice  of  uie  nation,  to  formulate  its 
views,  to  embody  its  principles.  Let  us  not 
therefore  refuse  to  consider  those  principles, 
but  let  us  consider  them  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining how  little  of  them  we  may  admit, 
how  much  reject,  and  how  far  mar  the  re- 
mainder, with  reservations  and  exceptions, 
without  stirring  up  the  nation  to  a  war  of 
extermination  against  our  House.  *  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread '  is  a  saying 
which  represents  more  or  less  truly  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Liberal  party.  A  great  deal  will 
be  endured  from  us  before  our  existence  is 
endangered.  If  we  rejected  everything  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  successfully  appeal  to  the 
nation  to  pass  the  Bill  over  our  heads.     If 
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we  alter  only  details,  as  for  instance  the  date 
from  which  private  endowments  are  to  be 
privileged,  it  would  be  so  ridiculously  small 
a  matter  to  set  in  the  balance  against  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
sensible  Liberals  and  good-natured  Radicals 
would  acquiesce  in  it,  even  though  some  of 
them  would  say  that  it  left  the  disestablished 
Church  the  wealthiest  ecclesiastical  body  in 
Christendom,  spoilt  the  grace  of  England's 
act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  left  behind  a 
sufficient  residuum  of  inequality  and  ascend- 
ency to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  a  nucleus  round  which  will  gather 
the  elements  of  agitation  and  discontent  in 
the  future." 

If  the  House  of  Lords  were  a  mere  son- 
ate,  and  not  also  an  order  consisting  of  the 
most  characteristic  members  of  a  class  which 
is  characteristically  the  most  rigid  and  un- 
progressive  of  all  classes  of  society,  it  would 
naturally  be  liable  to  treat  demands  for  pro- 
gress with  an  unsympathizing  criticism. 
With  advancing  years  almost  every  reformer 
crystallizes  into  a  Conservative.  When  the 
dreams  of  his  youth  have  become  realities, 
he  is  no  longer  young  enough  to  imagine 
new  dreams  of  his  own,  or  to  kindle  at  the 
imaginations  of  others.  Men  who  have 
passed  through  great  offices,  or  have  spent 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  routine  of 
law,  have  become  habituated  to  a  set  of 
principles  and  practices  which  have  become 
too  usual  to  be  lightly  changed,  too  natural 
to  be  criticised.  A  mere  senate,  consisting 
of  such  men,  old  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  old  ministers,  old  administrators, 
men  who  had  gained  the  prizes  of  the  legal 
or  clerical  profession,  though  they  would  be 
capable  of  giving  the  most  valuable  aid  in 
the  elaboration  of  laws,  and  in  embodying 
the  decrees  of  the  nation,  would  naturally 
join  to  their  technical  superiority  a  cold- 
ness in  criticising  the  effervescence  of  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  which  would  make  them 
an  effectual  and  useful  check  upon  the  speed 
of  legblation.  But  our  House  of  Lords  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  not  a  senate,  but  an 
order,  in  which,  by  the  mere  accidents  of 
succession,  many  of  its  members  are  sena- 
tors. The  law  peers  and  Bishops  are  the 
only  senators  as  such.  Other  peers  may  be 
senators,  because,  while  they  enter  into  the 
profession  of  politics  in  early  life,  they  only 
succeed  in  middle  age  to  their  peerages. 
But  this  element  of  statesmanship  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  much  stronger  than 
the  learned  and  scientific  element  in  the 
Convocations  of  the  English  universities, 
where  the  real  power,  when  they  are  stirred 
to  exert  themselves,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
country  clergymen.     So  it  is  with  the  peera 


The  weight  and  resistance  of  the  order  lies 
not  in  the  politicians,  but  in  the  country 
magnates  who  know  no  more  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  legislation  than  the  country  cler- 
gyman knows  of  Greek  scholarship.  And 
in  critical  times  like  the  present  these  here- 
ditary and  intermittent  legislators  congre- 
gate at  Westminster,  not  to  give  technical 
expression  to  the  national  will,  but  to  thwart 
it  as  far  as  they  can,  and  to  protect  the 
stationary  interests  of  their  order  against 
the  innovations  of  progress.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's senatorial  theory  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  excellent  if  it  answered  to  faqts, 
or  rather  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  does  an- 
swer to  facts.  But  the  senate  in  the  House 
is  always  liable  to  be  swamped  by  the  order, 
and  then  the  decisions  of  the  peers  represent 
neither  the  principles  of  the  national  will 
nor  the  arts  of  technical  and  administrative 
legislation.  Was  it  with  the  view  of  chang- 
ing the  order  into  a  senate  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  the  debate  on  life  peerages,  la- 
mented the  want  of  a  censo'rship  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

That  the  leisure,  experience,  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  senators  among  the 
peers  can  be  used  to  excellent  effect  in  im- 
proving the  measures  which  pass  through  the 
cross-fire  of  amendments  among  the  rawer 
legislators  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a 
ttuism.  But  this  function  is  called  into  ac- 
tion chiefly  when  a  Bill  has  been  disfigured 
by  the  inconsistent  amendments  of  various 
thinkers  in  a  House  which  the  Ministry  is 
not  strong  enough  to  control.  When  a 
Bill  has  been  thoroughly  considered,  well 
drawn,  and  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  material  alteration,  it  is  a 
euphemism  to  speak  of  the  modifications  of 
principle  introduced  into  it  by  the  peers  as 
technical  improvements.  If  the  principle 
which  they  modify  is  one  that  ougnt  to  be 
enforced,  their  modifications  of  ic  are  so 
manj  failures  of  justice ;  they  are  legislative 
amendments,  which  only  "  improve  "  justice 
off  the  face  of  the  law.  If  the  Lords  would 
faithfully  do  what  they  own  is  their  duty, 
and  study  without  prejudice  to  carry  out  the 
technical  and  scientific  consistency  of  legis- 
lation, they  would  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  The  equality  of  justice  at  which  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  aims  is  almost  a  common- 
place of  consistent  and  scientific  legislation* 
That  which  often  makes  despotisms  Dearable 
is  the  precision  of  the  law — ^for  this  very 
precision  is  in  its  measure  a  safeguard  of 
equality  and  justice.  Grievances,  disabili- 
ties, inequalities,  injustices,  are  often  only 
clumsy  expedients  of  well-meaning  and  ig- 
norant law-makers.  And  the  clumsiness  of 
the  English  law  is  its  great  fault.      Future 
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reformers  will  have  to  address  themselves  to 
the  task  of  fiDding  better  means  of  attaining 
certain  ends  that  all  parties  agree  in  desiring 
— ^the  extinction  of  pauperism,  the  education 
of  the  people,  the  repression  of  crime, 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  There  is  even 
a  common  term  in  which  the  policy  of 
both  parties  with  regard  to  the  Iridh 
Church  coalesces.  One  would  level  up, 
the  other  level  down,  but  both  would 
level.  Equality  of  some  sort  between  the 
confessions  is  universally  owned  to  be  the 
proper  aim  of  politicians.  The  question 
how  to  attain  this  equality  is,  if  prop- 
erly understood,  exactly  the  question  for 
the  scientific  statesman,  who  looks  at  the 
present,  calculating  the  forces  at  his  disposal, 
and  looks  at  the  future  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  measure  complete,  so  as  not  to 
carry  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
equalizing  and  scientific  system  of  policy 
has  been  gaining  ground  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Burke  mourned  the  fall  of 
chivalry,  and  the  rise  of  economists  and  cal- 
culators. Chivalry  is  the  statesmanship  of 
impulse,  of  privilege,  of  divine  rights  inhe- 
rent in  persons  and  classes.  It  is  the  policy 
of  conquerors  who  impose  an  extrinsic  ci- 
vilisation on  subject  races.  But  the  internal 
development  of  civilisation  by  a  national 
progress  goes  on  other  rules.  The  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  legislation  of 
the  school  of  Bentham  is  a  better  expression 
for  it  than  the  spasmodic  legislation  of 
ascendant  classes.  The  true  age  of  economy 
and  calculation  began  af^r  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  1832«  Since  that  time  mercantile  policy 
has  given  the  tone  to  our  legislation,  and  has 
taught  us  that  distributive  justice  deals  out 
rights  and  imposes  sacrifices  on  less  invidious 
ground  than  the  supposed  moral  and  politi- 
cal superiority  or  deficiency  of  citizens,  and 
that  the  fairest  rule  for  nations  as  well  as  for 
persons  is  to  deal  to  others  as  we  would  have 
them  deal  to  us. 

It  is  this  happy  relationship  between  the 
methods  of  a  utilitarian  legislation,  and 
those  of  a  legislation  which  amis  simply  at 
equality  of  justice,  which  causes  that  the 
men  under  whose  guidance  our  economical 
legislation  has  culminated  take  their  places 
as  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement.  Mr. 
Gladstone 'became  the  principal  fi^rc  in  the 
day  of  financial  econoqiy,  chiefiy  because  he 
was  never  a  mere  financier  or  a  mere  econo- 
mist. With  all  his  mastery  of  the  methods, 
and  versatility  in  the  resources  of  scientific 
finance,  his  measures  were  never  merely 
financial,  but  always  eontained  glimpses  into 
outlying  regions  which  gave  a  philosophic, 
even  a  metaphysical,  tone  to  his  financial 


statements,  and  made  them  in  this  respect  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  mere  calculator,  who 
however  accepted  all  their  practical  propo- 
sals with  entire  thankfulness.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  never  a  mere  raiser  of  money  for 
the  Government  to  spend.  His  task  was  te- 
see  where  the  burden  pressed  overmuch,  and 
where  it  failed  to  touch  the  bearer's  back; 
to  readjust  the  weights  and  distribute  them 
evenly,  so  as  to  hamper  the  motive  powers 
of  the  bearers  as  little  as  could  be.  The 
scientific  treatment  of  finance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  strict  distributive  justice 
in  the  partition  of  burdens,  and  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  movement  in  spite  of 
the  burdens,  was  his  education  to  train  him 
for  a  more  general  application  of  the  same 
law  of  just]ce,-»the  readjustment  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  on  principles  of  equity, 
for  the  relief  of  those  whose  principles  and 
consciences  are  justly  ofiended  at  the  exist- 
ing inequalities.  In  Mr.  Bright  we  also 
have  one  in  whom  early  grasp  or  a  great  fi- 
nancial idea  has  supplied  a  certain  sterility 
in  devising  the  details  of  measures  which  in 
their  general  outlines  and  principles  he  fore- 
saw sooner  than  any  other  statesman.  If  he 
is  gifted  with  the  far-reaching  vision  of  a 
prophet,  his  detailed  views  seem  to  sufier  un- 
der the  conditions  which  necessarily  attach 
to  distance.  But  the  firmness  of  his  grasp 
of  principles,  and  his  passionate  attachment 
to  justice,  make  him,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 
natural  pioneer  in  the  conciliatory  and  equi- 
table policy  QO  which  the  nation  is  entering. 
The  Irish  Church  Bill  is  a  typical  instance 
of  this  policy.  If  we  consider  the  directness 
and  precision  with  which  its  main  principles 
of  complete  disendowment  and  disestablish- 
ment are  carried  out,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  almost  sublime  contempt  of  logic  with 
which  it  adopts  compromise  after  compro- 
mise, till  hardly  one  of  its  clauses,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  confessed  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  would 
bear  to  be  scrutinized  too  closely,  it  is  a 
model  of  scientific  legislation,  which  loses 
sight  neither  of  the  oppressive  multiplicity 
of  contradictory  details,  nor  of  the  unity 
which  is  ultimately  to  grow  out  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous mass.  Or,  if  we  consider  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  give  to  every 
religious  confession  in  Ireland  justice,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  justice, — to  se- 
cure to  each  body  its  own  rights,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  so  exercising  or  abusing  its 
rights  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others, — it  is  evident  that  it  deals  with  con- 
siderations more  serious  than  finance^  deeper 
down  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  the  incidence 
of  taxation  or  military  service;  and  these 
considerations  are  new,  if  not  in  themselves, 
at  least  in  their  relation  with  legislation. 
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For  a  long  time  questions  of  an  abstract 
justice,  or  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
politics,  bave  had  no  practical  effect  in  Par* 
liamentary  debates.  Such  speculations  haye 
dwelt  in  the  dim  distance, — if  understood, 
at  least  not  expressed.  The  questions  of 
the  day  lay  too  near  the  surface  of  things  to 
admit  of  being  affected  by  texts  of  Scripture 
or  transcendental  analysis,  and  the  reports 
of  our  Parliamentary  proceedings  offer  none 
of  the  abstract  and  generalizing  character  so 
familiar  to  the  French  and  Belgian  Cham- 
bers. But  with  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  questions  debated  has  come  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  debates  themselves. 
Questions  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
regions  of  abstraction  to  those  of  practical 
and  party  politics,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  somewhat  assimilated  with 
Convocation.  It  has  heard  many  a  warning 
voice  suggestive  of  the  pulpit,  and  many  a 
disquisition  and  distinction  suggesting  a 
scholastic  theologian  with  a  predetermined 
theme  to  defend.  But  if  it  has  thus  opened 
a  field  to  official  philosophers  and  pulpiting 
statesmen,  it  has  given  the  opportunity  to 
the  leaders  of  political  thought  to  exemplify 
how  eminently  worthy  of  the  highest  states* 
manship  these  somewhat  abstract  questions 
may  be  made;  and  neither  the  lucid  and 
methodical  thooghtfulness  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
nor  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  Mr. 
Bright,  was  ever  so  effectively  displayed  as 
in  the  late  debates.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons these  debates  have  brgpght  out  two 
points  in  the  clearest  light:  the  scientific 
character  of  the  Bill,  which  has  made  it 
practically  inassailable,  and  has  held  it  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  internal  vitality;  and 
the  abstract  nature  of  the  problems  which  it 
raises,  whidi  seem  to  lie  much  deeper  in  the 
soil  of  political  philosophy  than  ordinary 
questions  go. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  on  the  1st  of  March,  gave 
an  explanation  of  the  measure  to  be  intro- 
duced, which  is  as  true  for  the  Bill  now  as 
it  was  for  the  first  draught.  Three  specific 
dates  at  which  certain  operations  would 
t-ake  place  were  the  hinges  on  which  his 
statement  turned;  but  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  debates  makes  it  more  convenient 
to  consider  the  operations  themselves.  These 
are  mainly  four:  the  disestablishment,  the 
disendowment,  and  the  modified  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  accruing  to 
the  nation.  The  disestablishment  is  to  be 
complete,  and  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January  1871;  on  that  day  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  laws  will  cease  to  have  authority 
in  Ireland,  ecclesiastical  corporations  will 


be  dissolved,  and  Irish  Bishops  will  cease  to 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
disendowment  of  the  Church  as  a  Church 
will  be  complete  on  the  day  after  the  Act 
becomes  law,  when  the  whole  property  of 
the  Church  will  be  vested  in  the  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Bill ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  full  recognition  of  all 
vested  interests,  the  disendowment  of  each 
parish  will  be  only  a  gradual  operation. 
The  life-interests  of  the  clergy  form  the 
pivot  on  which  the  reconstruction,  or  rather 
the  continuity,  of  the  disestablished  Church 
mi^inly  turns.  A  machinery  is  provided,  by 
which  vacancies  which  occur  between  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  1st  of  January 
1871  will  be  filled  up  without  creating  any 
new  vested  interests.  The  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Church  are  authorised,  in  the  interval 
before  complete  disestablishment,  to  consti- 
tute a  representative  body,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  recognise  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Church.  Through  this  body  the 
Commissioners  will  make  all  the  payments 
due  to  the  annuitants  on  account  of  vested 
interests.  It  will  also  be  enabled  to  accept 
from  tliem  a  fixed  sum  in  place  of  each  an- 
nuity, and  thus,  by  means  analogous  to 
those  used  by  insurance  companies,  to  accu- 
mulate a  fund  out  of  the  difference  between 
the  capital  with  its  total  interest,  and  the 
sum  of  annual  payments  on  each  life.  Again, 
the  Bill  recognises  a  distinction  between 
public  and  private  endowments.  The  latter 
are  defined  to  be  all  moneys  contributed 
from  private  sources  since  1660.  These  are 
all  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Church  body ; 
their  value  is  estimated  at  £500,000.  Again, 
the  churches  and  glebe-houses  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  representative  body,  the  former 
without  any  payment  at  all,  the  latter,  with 
ten  acres  of  glebe,  for  a  payment  of  ten 
years'  purchase  of  the  land,  without  any 
consideration  for  the  house,  except  so  far 
as  a  debt  is  due  upon  it  to  ^e  present  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners. 

All  the  remaining  property  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, consisting  of  its  public  endow- 
ments, will  be  vested  in  the  new  Commis- 
sion. Upon  this  property  the  first  charge 
will  be  compensation  to  vested  interests; 
that  is  to  say, — first,  a  continuation  of  pre- 
sent emoluments  to  every  incumbent  till  his 
death,  except  in  case  of  his  accepting  com- 
mutation, or  refusing  to  continue  his  minis- 
trations, in  which  case  his  annuity  will  be 
no  longer  payable  to  him ;  and  secondly, 
two  lump  sums  to  compensate  various  inte- 
rests affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  and  of  ^^Regiwn  JDonwn,  The 
permanent  curates  will  be  compensated  out 
of  the  annuity  of  the  incumbent  who  has 
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hitherto  paid  him,  and  the  temporary  curates 
will  receive  gratuities  prc^rtionate  to  their 
length  of  service,  with  a  minimum  of  £200, 
and  a  maximum  of  £600.     Parish-clerks 
and  sextons  will  have  full  compensation  for 
their  vested  interests,  and  other  officers  will 
receive  gratuities  to  be  determined  by.  the 
Commissioners.     The    total  value  of   the 
public  endowments  of  the  Establishment  is 
estimated  at  £15,500,000 ;  and  the  charges 
here  enumerated  will  absorb  about  £8,000,- 
000 ;  £7,500,000  will  therefore  remam  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.     The  fund 
which  they  will  have  to  administer  will  come 
into  their  hands  partly  in  the  shape  of  a 
tithe-rent '  charge,  partly  in  the  shape  of 
glebe-lands  and  other  real    property.     It 
will  be  their  duty  to  chan^  these  denomi- 
nations into  funded  capital.     For  this  end 
the  Commissioners  will  sell  to  the  landlords 
the  tithe-rent  charge  at  221  years'  purchase, 
to  be  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum,  or  by  in* 
stalments  to  extend  at  the  utmost  over  52 
years,  at  the  rate  of  £4,  da  per  cent,  pf  the 
capital  for  that  time,  less  the  amount  usually 
deducted  for  poor-rates.     After  that  period 
all  tithe-rent  charge  not  in  the  hands  of  lay 
improprietors  will  be  extinguished  in  Ire- 
land.    The  glebe>lands  will  be  sold,  partly 
to  the  Church  body,  partly,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, by  virtue  of  a  promised  enactment, 
to  other  religious  bodies,  for  like  purposes, 
and  partly  to  the  occupying  tenants.     The 
churches,  and  burial-grounds  which  are  an- 
nexed to  them,  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Church  body,  other  burial-grounds  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  ecclesiastical  ruins 
to  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  after  these  operations  is  to  be 
applied  "  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
calamity  and  suffering;''  in  institutions 
which  at  present,  where  they  exist,  are  main- 
tained chiefly  out  of  the  county  cess.  The 
persons  relieved  will  be  lunatics,  idiots,  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind.  The  cost 
will  be  £235,000  a  year  out  of  the  £811,000 
which  will  be  the  income  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' hands.  The  rest  will  be  spent  in 
aid  to  county  infirmaries,  reformatories, 
and  in  providing  skilled  nurses  for  the 
poor. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  Bill  as 
introduced  into  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  discussion  of  its  principles, 
which  necessarily  preceded  the  second  read- 
ing, was  more  or  less  a  debate  upon  the 
abstract  importance  and  meaning  of  religious 
establishments  and  religious  endowments. 
Mr.  Disraeli  began  the  opposition  in  a  speech 
wherein  he  made  the  establishment  of  a 
Church  to  consist  in  a  union  between  it  and 
the  State,  such  as  to  render  the  State  reli-  [ 


gious,  and  to  invest  authority  with    the 
highest  sanctions  that  can  influence  the  sen* 
timents,  the  convictions,  and  consequently 
the  conduct,  of  the  subject;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  render  the  Church  political, 
by  blending  civil  authority  with  ecclesiasti- 
oal  influence,  by  defining  and  defending  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  and  preventing  the  Church 
from  subsiding  into  a  sacerdotal  corporation* 
Beading  by  his  own  private  lights  the  signs 
of  the  times,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
danger  of  the  coming  age  will  be  an  un* 
checked    religious    enthusiasm,   issuing  in 
sacerdotalism ;  against  this  fervid  and  zeal« 
ous,  but  narrow  and  contracted  agency,  he 
found  the  true  check  and  defence  in  a  union 
with  the  agency  of  the  State,  which  union 
alone  could  insure  toleration.     The  Boman 
Catholic,  he  said,  excommunicated  by  his 
Church,  or  the  sectarian  denounced  and  ex* 
polled  by  his  congregation,  ceases,  in  the 
presence  of  an  Establisnment,  to  be  a  forlorn 
being.     There  is  the  Church,  of  which  the 
Sovereign  is  the  head,  which  does  not  refuse 
to  that  individual  those  religious  rites  which 
are  his  consolation  and  comfort.    Establish* 
ment,  therefore,  he  said,  means  a  union  which 
secures  to  us  "regulated  freedom  and  tempo* 
rate  religion."     In  this  speech  Mr.  Disraeli 
only  hinted  at  his  theory  of  the  identity 
between  Establishment  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  over  the  Church.     In  the  de* 
bate  in  Committee  on  the  16th  of  April, 
when  he  moved  the  rejection  of  Clause  2, 
which  dissolves  the   Legislative  union  be* 
tween  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  theory.     "  It  is,"  he 
said,  "union  with  the  State  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  which,  quite   indepen- 
dently of  jiny  endowment,  secures  to  a  Church 
purity  and  uniformity  of  doctrine,  decorum 
of  worship,  a  salutary  discipline,  and  a  wise 
and  temperate  Government."     This  proposi- 
tion he  made  universal,  and  applied  it  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church   wherever   it 
exists.     He  declared  that  so  long  as  the 
Pope  remains  at  Rome  as  sovereign,  so  long 
all  Churches  acknowledging  his  supremacy 
are  established ,'  that  is,  they  are  free  from 
the  uncertainties  and  mutabilities  of  volun- 
tary associations,  and  enjoy,  under  the  secu- 
rity of  their  supreme  head,  purity  of  doctrine, 
decorum  of  worship,  salutary  discipline,  and 
wise  government.     But  these   advantages, 
he  thought,  are  not  conferred  by  anything 
short  of  a  personal  supremacy.     Neith<Hr  a 
confederation  of  Churches,  nor  a  subordina- 
tion of  a  Church  to  the  civil  law,  would 
procure  for  it  these  benefits.     Hence  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  Boyal  Supremacy  which  he 
wishes  to  maintain  is  not  that  which  the 
Crown  possesses  in  its  Courts — for  that  is 
common  to  every  Sovereign  in  the  world,— 
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but  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  power,  which  exists, 
not  in  the  Law  Courts,  but ''  in  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign," 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
any  yerj  definite  idea  of  his  own  meaning 
in  this  theory  of  Establishment,  and  criti- 
cbm  of  so  loose  an  aggregate  of  propositions 
is  hardly  possible.  He  foresees  an  age  of 
religious  zeal  and  sectarian  heat,  when  these 
forces  will  be  too  strong  for  the  control  of 
the  State  by  itself.  But  the  State  in  union 
with  the  Church  may  rule  them  by  cooling 
them.  A  Church  thus  allied  with  the  State 
is  described  as  a  common  pound  for  all  stray 
cattle,  an  asylum  for  all  castaway  or  unat- 
tached Christians,  an  unweeded  garden  where 
all  pruners  and  cultivators  of  other  fields 
are  authorized  to  shoot  their  rubbish  and 
throw  their  weeds.  What  influence  such  a 
hospital  could  have  over  the  frenzy  of  enthu- 
siasm is  difficult  to  see ;  no  person  in  the 
least  actuated  by  the  popular  zeal  of  the 
coming  religious  epoch  could  tolerate  it. 
And  what  consolation  it  could  be  to  the 
excommunicated  Catholic  and  expelled  Dis- 
senter to  be  invited  to  coalesce  in  common 
rites  which  they  neither  of  them  wished  for 
or  believed  in  is  left  unexplained. 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  intended  to  say  merely 
that  Established  Churches,  with  various  in- 
terests and  various  populations  to  conciliate, 
are  conciliatory,  whereas  local  sects  are  sec- 
tarian and  exclusive,  or  if  he  had  intended 
to  refer  to  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  English  Establishment,  which  in  its 
earlier  years  included  schismatic  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Puritans,  and  the  family  of 
love,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  say  so 
in  obvious  and  mtelligible  language.  But 
Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
further  idea  that  toleration  is  the  child  of 
religious  establishment,  and  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  indifiference  or  temperance 
which  he  describes.  Yet  the  most  into- 
lerant days  of  the  Establishment  were  when 
it  aimed  at  being  most  comprehensive — when 
it  stretched  out  its-  arms  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, inviting  them  to  come  in,  and  impri- 
soning, fining,  or  hanging  those  who  would 
not.  Indifference  to  all  doctrines  but  one, 
to  wit,  the  Queen's  supremacy,  never  was  a 
step  gained  towards  toleration  of  the  denial 
of  this  one,  but  rather  concentrated  the  spi- 
rit of  persecution  upon  its  impugners.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  Catholic 
countries,  where  a  good-natured  indifference 
to  the  doings  and  opinions  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  whatever  the  Church  be- 
lieved, has  been  found  quite  consistent  with 
inquisitorial  severity  towards  heretics  who 
lacked  this  one  thing  needful.  It  would  be 
curious  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  outcome 
of    Mr.    Disraeli's    theory.     Probably   he 


would  hold  with  Home,  Elizabeth's  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  a  few  others  of  that  day, 
who  professed,  in  spite  of  the  express  con« 
tradiction  of  their  doctrine  put  forth  in  the 
Queen's  injunctions,  that  they  believed  the 
Crown  to  have  inherited  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Tiara,  and  that  the  Queen  could  do 
in  the  Establishment  all  that  the  Pope  could 
do  in  the  Catholic  Church.  A  profession 
of  civil  and  religious  subjection  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty was,  in  the  eyes  of  these  Anglicans,  the 
sum  of  fdl  religion,  just  as  submission  to  an 
infallible  Pope  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  some 
Eomanists.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
systems  are  different.  The  Pope  may  be  a 
symbol  of  dogma  of  some  kind,  the  Queen 
cannot  be.  it  may  be  thought  a  possible 
formula  of  faith  to  say,  **I  believe  what- 
ever the  Pope  believes  or  teaches ; "  but 
to  say,  "  I  believe  whatever  the  Queen 
believes  or  teaches,"  is  simply  unmean- 
ing, because  the  Queen,  as  such,  is 
neither  believer  nor  teacher.  Instead  of 
any  such  formula,  the  Anglican  school  of 
which  we  speak  has  to  take  refuge  in  a  loyal- 
ty to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  a  belief  in 
his  divine  right,  in  the  sacredness  of  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  divinity  which  hedges  his  crown 
and  guides  his  actions.  This  seems  ultimate- 
ly the  only  possible  fixed  tenet  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's political  Church,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  outcasts  from  all  religious  bodies 
united  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  personal  re- 
ligious supremacy  of  the  Sovereign.  Pro- 
bably the  theory  took  flesh  and  was  incarnate 
in  the  cavaliers  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  in  an  antiquarian  and  roman- 
tic sense,  quite  so  absurd  as  it  is  in  reference 
to  the  convictions  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  this  personal  supremacy, 
independent  of  all  courts  and  all  law — for 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  attempt  to  preserve 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  or  Canon  Law, — 
which  he  besought  the  Qovemment  to  leave 
to  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  no  statesman  could 
accede  to  so  romantic  a  proposal.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  given  new  meanings  to  the  words 
Establishment  and  Boyal  Supremacy  un- 
known to  our  present  Constitution  or  to  our 
past  history.  Establishment  never  was  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.  But  it  was 
the  confirmation  by  the  State  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  and  the  guarantee  that  the  deci- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  should  have 
civil  effect,  together  with  the  recognition  of 
the  Church  as  a  corporate  person  or  number 
of  persons,  constituting  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent estate  in  the  realm.  The  notion 
of  Boyal  Supremacy  was  originally  that 
in  all  civil  causes,  whether  tried  by  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  laws  and  judges,  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  should  be  to  the  Crown,  not 
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to  the  Pope.  Afterwards,  when  heresy  and 
other  ecclesiastical  offences  were  punished 
with  the  severest  civil  penalties,  all  these 
causes,  however  spiritual  in  essence,  became 
civil  in  effect,  and  the  Crown  claimed  a 
direct  decision  in  them  all.  This  it  se- 
cured at  the  Reformation,  and  exercised 
its  powers  with  the  old  machinery  in  se- 
parate ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  The 
division  of  courts  is  not  in  the  least  ne- 
cessary for  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  exer- 
cised through  some  court  or  other,  otherwise 
it  has  no  organ  through  which  to  act. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  imagination  of  a  supremacy 
independent  of  courts  can  only  be  a  senti- 
mental supremacy, — an  appeal  to  feeling 
and  faith  without  compulsory  power, — a 
supremacy  which  belongs  to  a  saint,  or  a 
prophet,  or  an  impostor,  but  which  is  a 
preposterous  addition  to  a  hereditary  and 
constitutional  Crown. 

In  the  political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's speeches  Endowment  shares  with  Es- 
tablishment  the   dignity  of  being   raised 
into  an  abstraction,  and,  indeed,  both  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  question  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.     As  the  civil 
validity  given  to  the  laws  of  an  Establish- 
ment gives  it  a  certain  power  over  the  per- 
sonal liberties  of  the  subject,  so  does  its 
ondowment  give  it  a  certain  power  over  the 
possessions  of  the  subject ;  hence  by  virtue 
both  of  Establishment  and  of  Endowment, 
causes  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  in  their  es- 
sence touching  only  faith  or  morals,  become 
civil  causes,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  civil 
authority.     With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  deciding  in  reli- 
gious cases,  the  temporal  Courts  must  from 
timo  to  time  be  called  upon,  in  deciding  who 
is  entitled  to  an  endowment,  to  decide  also 
what   present   opinions   are  the  legitimate 
equivalents  of  those  for  which  the  endow- 
ment was  originally  made.     With  the  con- 
venient fiction  that  the  Courts  are  merely 
interpretative,  that  the  Prayer-book  and  Ar- 
ticles are  the  1^1  code  of  the  Establishment, 
the  ecclesiastical   tribunals   have  hitherto 
been  able  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  decid- 
ing on  the  legality  or  otherwise  of  new  points 
of  doctrine.    But  it  is  certain  that  religious 
thought  has  changed  since  the  Reformation ; 
neither  the  Ritualist  body  nor  the  Church 
Association  really  represents  the  mind  of 
the  framers  of  the  Anglican  Church  law. 
There  is  a  development  of  opinioD,  and  the 
Courts  are  called  upon  to  decide,  not  whether 
this  development  is  true  or  false  in  itself, 
but  whether  it  is  a  legitimate  development 
of  the  opinions  legalized  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    All  bodies,  whether  established  or 


not,  enjoying  endowments,  are  liable  to  this 
inquisition  of   the  temporal  Courts.     The 
Courts  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
judge,  not  whether  an  inculpated  doctrine  is 
true  m  rerum  natway  but  whether  it  forms  a 
legitimate  development  of   that   creed  to 
which  endowment  was  originally  given.   And 
this  in  matter  of  fact  is  ultimately  to  give 
the  Civil  Courts  power  to  decide  on  the  or- 
thodoxy or  otherwise  of  religious  ministers, 
not  in  their  aspect  of  ministers  of  common 
Christianity,  but  in  that  of  holders  of  endow- 
ments for  specific  religious  teaching.     The 
machinery  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  as  ori- 
ginally put  together,  was  calculated  to  put 
off  as  long  as  possible  any  such  ultimately 
inevitable  interference  of  the  State,  and  to 
constitute  the  new  Church  as  far  as  possible 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.     The  Bill  as 
originally  drawn  went  so  far  in  this  direc- 
tion as  not  even  to  protect  the  vested  inte- 
rests of  a  clergyman  who  should  decline  to 
follow  the  new  Church  body  in  the  changes 
they  may  please  to  make  in  doctrine  or 
ritual,  and  should   accordingly  cease  per- 
forming his  functions.     As  the  Bill  now 
stands  such  a  clergyman  would  forfeit  his 
annuity.     Sir  Roundell  Palmer  discovered 
this  blot,  and  both  in  Committee  and  on  the 
Report  proposed  an  amendment  to  obviate 
it.     The  amendment  is  accepted  ^  a  certain 
extent,  and  has  been  left  for  diRussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords.    But  the  extreme  cau- 
tion of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  a 
sure  index  of  their  fixed  determination  to 
remove  the  controversies  of  the  Church  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  interference  of  the 
State,  and  to  leave  all  ecclesiastical  bodies 
as  free  as  they  can  be  to  settle  all  their  dis- 
putes among  themselves.     It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  Bill  which  seems  to  make  it  attrac* 
tive  to  Lord  Carnarvon.     Yet  while  endow- 
ments last,  the  question  must  at  last,  and  in 
some  form,  arise,  whether  such  a  minister, 
holding  such  opinions,  ought  or  ought  not 
to  continue  in  the'  enjoyment  of  his  endow- 
ment.   Endowments  left  to  special  bodies, 
defined  by  certain  opinions,  and  described 
in  deeds,  must  sooner  or  later  give  birth  to 
lawsuits   concerning    the    compatibility  of 
certain  new  opinions  with  the  old.     The 
method  by  which  Continental  States  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  responsibility  of 
making  this  distinction,  is,  while  keeping 
their  l^itimate  supremacy,  to  suppress  en- 
dowments and  to  substitute  salaries.     If 
religious  ministers  are  paid  not  according 
to  their  opinions,  but  according  to  the  num- 
bers to  whom  they  minister,  or,  it  may  be 
partly  by  such  a  scale  as  this,  partly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  salary  provided  for  them  from 
private  sources^  according  to  the  old  plan 
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for  giying  State  support  to  primary  schools, 
the  question  who  has  the  right  to  the  salary 
would  be  one  for  the  statistician,  not  for  the 
theological  lawyer ;  it  would  be  a  problem 
of  arithmetic,  not  of  orthodoxy.     Since  the 
French  Beyolution  the  clergy  all  over  Eu- 
rope   have    been    gradually    becoming     a 
salaried  instead  of  an  endowed  classy  they 
have  been  cut  loose  from  their  territorial  and 
feudal  associations,  and  have  become  link- 
ed with  the  class  which  lives  upon  wages.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  specially  success- 
ful :  the  Catholic  clergy  at  least  have  shown 
a  much   smaller  nationalism,  and  a  much 
greater  disposition   to   centralize   all  their 
power  in  the  Pope.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  Las  been  found  possible,  under  these  condi- 
tions, for  the  State,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities^  to  arrange  tables 
of  maximum  charges  for  personal  ministra- 
tions and  functions,  such  as  marriages  and 
funerals,  and  thereby  to  obviate  all  those 
scandals  of  spiritual  extortion  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  many  speakers  in  the 
late  debates;    and  if  the  experiments,  a£ 
they  have  been  made,  are  not  found  other- 
wise satisfactory,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
conclusive,  since  the  lay  element  has  been 
hitherto  quite  excluded  from  all  action,  and 
the  transaction  has  been  a  bargain  between 
two  desp^io  powers — an  autocratic  State 
hiring  itr  spiritual  labourers  from  an  au- 
tocratic  Pontiff,   as   the   German  Princes 
used  to  let  out  their  armies.     This  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  State  voting  so  much  money 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  the   people,  and 
distributing  it   scrupulously  in   proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  persons  instructed,  and 
the  amount  of  instruction  offered  to  them, 
and  accepted   by  them.      If  the   lay  ele- 
ment is    to   be   admitted   to    have    such 
weight   as  is  now   claimed   for   it,    some 
great  diango  must  probably  take  place  in 
richly  endowed  religious  societies.     Inde- 
pendent associations,  authorized  to  revise 
their  own   formularies,  and  in  which   the 
decision   of  the  majority  binds  l^e  .whole 
body,  may  from  time   to   time  cast  adrift 
a  minority,  till  at  last,  by  continual  cutting 
off  of  fractions,  the  residue  itself,  though  a 
majority  as  compared  with  the  last  seces- 
sionist body,   may  be  only  a  small  mino- 
rity in  comparison  to  the  aggregate  repre- 
sentatives, orthodox  and  heterodox^  of  the 
body   to  which   the   endowment  was  first 
left.     In  such    case   questions  would  soon 
arise   about    the  right  of  the  minority  to 
the  whole  endowment.     It  would  seem  then 
that  the  development  of  the  lay  influence 
in  religious  corporations  is  likely  gradually  to 
militate  against  endowment,  and  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  congregational  salaries,  sup- 


plement by  State  grants.  And  so,  perhaps' 
the  whirligig  of  time  will  bring  it  about  that 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  who 
was  accused  of  teaching  that  it  is  against 
Scripture  to  endow  the  clergy,  that  emperors 
and  princes  were  seduced  by  the  devil  into 
giving  temporal  possessions  to  the  Church, 
and  the  like,  will  come  to  be  cardinal  opi- 
nions with  those  who  most  desire  to  see 
religion,  the  highest  exercise  of  man's  indi- 
vidual free-win,  emancipated  from  State 
control,  and  freedom  secured  to  Church  and 
State  alike. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  party  have  reason  for  wishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  Endowment  to  be  kept  as  sacred  as 
that  of  Establishment,  for  it  is  the  very 
pivot  of  the  system  by  which  the  Church 
becomes  a  department  of  the  State,  and  is 
made  political.  Hence  arises  their  wish  for 
concurrent  endowments  by  means  of  level- 
ling up,  or  in  any  other  way  by  which  reli- 
fion  can  be  permanently  paid  by  the  State, 
'hey  have  the  same  objection  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  which  the  Italian 
bishops  have  expressed.  But.  these  last 
would  keep  up  the  union,  it  order  that  the 
Prince  might  govern  at  the  good  pleasure 
and  patience  of  the  priest ;  the  other  party 
that  the  priest  might  minister  at  the  plea* 
sure  and  patience  of  the  Prince.  But,  besides 
these  political  reasons  for  endowments,  there 
is  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that  whatever  is 
once  given  for  religious  purposes  is  sacred 
for  ever,  and  cannot  be  alienated  to  secular 
uses  without  sacrilege.  This  feeling  rests 
sometimes  upon  the  teaching  of  Canon  Law, 
and  sometimes  upon  a  long  tradition,  upon 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  upon  legends  of  the 
evil  fortune  of  Church-robbersw  To  this 
feeling  Mr.  Disraeli  appealed  in  his  speech 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  But 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  as  provided 
for  by  the  Bill,  had  taken  all  its  sting  oat  of 
this  great  sentimental  topic  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny,  as  Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  in 
his  most  eloquent  and  telling  speech,  tiiat 
the  purposes  to  which  the  surplus  was  ap- 
plied were  as  spiritual,  as  .charitable,  and  as 
divine  as  the  endowment  of  a  clergy,  e^- 
cially  when  the  verv  life  of  that  clergy  consist- 
ed not  so  much  in  teaching  religion,  as  in 
keeping  alive  religious  controversy.  To 
argue,  as  the'Bishop  of  Peterborough  argued, 
that  since  blind  and  mutes  would  be  edu- 
cated religiously,  part  of  the  surplus  would 
be  devoted  to  religious  teaching,  and  to 
assert  that  such  an  appropriation  was  con- 
trary  to  all  the  promises  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  nation  on  the 
hustings,  will  not  command  much  assent. 
The  religious  endowment  abjured  was  a  de- 
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finite  payment  made  to  a  definite  body  of 
religious  teachers,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  exbt,  and  to  set  them  up  as  teachers  in 
the  nation.  The  religious  payments  which 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  appropriation 
clauses  of  the  Bill  will  be  made  to  existing 
teachers  for  work  which  they  may  be  called 
on  to  perform.  To  urge  that  because  the 
surplus  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses, therefore  no  clergyman  of  any  deno- 
mination is  to  be  employed  in  the  services  set 
on  foot  by  the  application  of  that  surplus,  is 
to  carry  rigid  literalism  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds. 

The  new  ecclesiastical  body  set  up  by 
the  Bill  in  Ireland,  is  totally  distinct  from 
an  established  and  endowed  Church,  though 
it  is  set  up  by  the  State  and  receives  a  great 
deal  of  property  through  the  State.  For  al- 
though the  Bill  confers  upon  it  a  legislative 
power,  and  provides  that  only  those  shall  re- 
ceive its  pay  who  perform  the  func- 
tions which  it  prescribes,  and  submit 
to  its  legislation,  yet  as  the  body  is  left 
entirely  free  from  State  control  in  fix- 
ing the  terms  of  its  communion,  and 
as  with  respect  to  its  payments  to  mi- 
nisters it  will  be  only  under  the  same  con- 
trol as  other  unestabliahed  bodies,  its  incor- 
poration and  the  gifts  made  to  it,  if  they  are 
made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Oommons,  are 
totally  different  from  establishment  and 
endowment  by  the  State.  The  Church 
body  has  no  power  except  such  power  as  is 
voluntarily  conceded  to  it  by  those  who 
choose  to  obey  it  It  cannot  be  considered  a 
creation  of  the  State,  for  it  exists  already  in 
germ  ;  and  the  clauses  which  seem  to  create 
it  are  really  only  clauses  which  recognise 
this  embryo  life,  and  provide  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Bill  should  not  go  further 
than  was  intended,  and  that  the  process  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  should 
not  be  also  the  death  of  the  inner  living 
Church.  They  are  saving  clauses,  not  cre- 
ative. There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever 
has  been  said  by  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  ecclesiastical  body  and  the 
communion  it  represents  is  treated  with 
great,  perhaps  over  great,  tenderness,  in 
respect  of  the  churches  and  burial-grounds. 
That  it  should  keep  the  greatest  part  of  the 
churches  b  reasooable  enough.  But  there 
are  some,  like  the  Cathedrals  of  Dublin  and 
Limerick,  and  the  Abbey  Church  at  Gal- 
way,  which  the  next  generation  will  see  with 
discontent  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  which 
is  not  of  the  religion  of  the  founders  of  those 
churches.  The  sacrifice  may  probably  not 
be  a  great  one  for  the  present  generation  of 
Catholics ;  but   the  lasting    dedication   of 


those  churdies  to  an  alien  worship,  on  the 
convenient  fiction  that  th^  are  valueless, 
will  be,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like  leaving  the 
flags  of  ascendeney  still  flying  on  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  The  same  considerations 
apply  to  the  burial-grounds ;  after  the  first 
gush  of  satisfaction  at  the  measure  is  over, 
will  the  majority  be  satbfied  that  their 
cemeteries  still  in  great  part  are  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  minority  ?  But  this  is  an 
inequality  which  can  easily  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  The  present  importance  of 
these  mattes  is  slight.  If  they  prove  to  be 
wounds  only  skinned  over,  not  healed,  they 
may  be  treated  hereafter  at  no  great  cost. 
The  facilities  for  purchasing  glebes  which 
are  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  would 
be  invidious,  were  it  not  that  they  are  only 
the  pledges  of  equal  facilities  to  be  given  to 
other  creeds  for  the  acquisition  of  ministers' 
residences,  and  in  some  more  remote  degree 
the  promises  and  precursors  of  a  general 
system  which  will  encourage  a  greater  divi- 
sion of  landed  estates  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  But  this  generosity  of  the  Bill 
towards  the  Church  body  has  not  been 
appreciated  by  the  recipients.  The  amend- 
ments which  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed,  would, 
after  dbendowing  the  richest  Church  in 
Chnstendom,  have  piled  it  up  with  gifts  that 
would  have  left  it  richer  by  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  pleaded  for  the  property 
of  the  Church  ;  it  had  already,  he  said,  lost 
four-fifths  of  its  wealth,  and  what  remained 
to  it  was  not  more  than  enough  for  the 
needs  of  a  body  of  Christian  clergymen 
ministering  to  a  flock  as  numerous  as  the 
Irish  Protestants.  Lord  Granville  has  re- 
plied that  French  Protestants,  twice  as 
nimierous,  subsist  on  l-17th  part  of  the 
sum.  It  mi^t  also  have  been  said  that  a 
body  which  had  so  precarious  a  tenure  of  its 
property,  or  which  had  proved  so  careless  a 
trustee  of  the  national  endowments  for 
religious  purposes,  could  offer  neither  secu- 
rity nor  reason  for  being  trusted  with  the 
custody  of  what  w^as  left.  If  a  life-tenant 
with  sole  custody  of,  but  only  joint  interest 
in,  a  property,  has  been  weak  or  dishonest 
enough  to  let  it  dwindle  till  it  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  himself,  that  fact  would  be  but  a 
poor  plea  for  his  keeping  all  that  remained 
of  it,  and  leaving  the  residue  for  his  babes. 
Dr.  Ball  also  pleaded  for  an  institution  that 
had  had  its  roots  in  the  country  for  300 
years.  It  was  precisely  because  these  roots 
had  been  roots  of  bitterness ;  because  the 
tree  had  not  grown,  but  dwindled  gradually 
away  ;  because  neither  its  fruit  nor  its 
leaves  had  been  for  the  healing  of  the  nation, 
that  it  was  at  last  acknowledged  to  be  not 
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only  just  but  politic  to  lop  it  and  prune  it — 
not  to  cut  it  down,  but  to  remove  from  it  the 
soil  in  which  it  could  not  prosper,  and  to 
admit  to  it  the  healthy  action  of  free  air  and 
voluntary  association. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  employment 
of  the  surplus,   the  ultimate  application  of 
the  fund  is  unquestionably  one  founded  on 
the  Divine  law  of  charity.     But  the  pay- 
ment of  Maynooth  and  of  the  Regium  Donum 
out  of  the  fund,  the  extinction  of  the  tithes 
after  fifty-two  years  in  favour  of  the  land- 
.  lords,  and  even  the  relief  of  the  county  cess 
by  the  payment  to  hospitals  and  asjlums 
now  mainly  supported  by  that  rate,  have  all 
been  subjects  for  animadversion.     SirRoun- 
dell  Palmer,  followed  by  a  full  chorus  in  the 
Upper  House,  thought  that  the  cutting  the 
curates  out  of  the  incumbents,  as  Sydney 
Smith  would  have  called  it,  was  an  injustice. 
Travelling,  as  such  arguers  do,  between  the 
vested  rights  of  individuals,  which  the  Bill 
professes  to  protect,  and  those  of  congrega- 
tions, which  the  Bill  professes  to  abolish, 
they  consider  that  the  curate  had  an   indi- 
vidual right  to  compensation,  and  the  con- 
gregation a  right  to  his  services,  but  that 
the  incumbent  also  had  a  right  to  his  full 
stipend,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  to  him 
without  any  deduction,  while  the  salary  of 
the  curate  should  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
As  Mr.  Disraeli  wished  disendowment  to  re- 
sult in  enriching  the  Church,  so  Sir  Bonn- 
dell  Palmer  would  have  made  its  first  result 
the  enrichbg  of  the  incumbent.     The  idea 
that  Mavnooth  should  be  compensated  from 
Imperial  and  not  from   Irish    funds    was 
grounded  on  an  argument  which  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  both   it  and  the  Regium 
Donum  were  buttresses  of  the  Establishment, 
which    the  Parliament  would  never  have 
erected  except  to  redress  some  of  the  re- 
ligious inequalities  of  Ireland,  and  that  they 
were  in  this  sense  part  of  the  Establishment, 
as  the  outworks  are  a  portion  of  the  fort. 
With  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  landlords  by 
the  extinction  of  the  tithe-rent  charge  after 
fifty-two  jears,  two  opposite  objections  have 
been  raised  :  first,  that  tithe  is  a  sacred  obli- 
^tion,  the  "tenth  part  of  the  produce  being 
due  to  religious  uses;  secondly,   that  the 
measure  is  a  direct  bribe  to  the  landlords, 
and  a  simple  sacrifice  in  their  favour  of  bo 
much  money  due  by  them  to  the  State.     As 
to  the  first  argument,  it  has  been  practically 
awept  aside  years  ago.      No  one  in  these 
kingdoms  has  paid  tithe  for  many  years ;  it 
has  been  commuted  into  a  fixed  charge,  which 
only  conventionally    represents    the  tithe. 
Tithe  meant  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.     If  a  man  had  no  produce,  he  paid  no 
tithe.     It  was  a  tax,  not  upon  the  land,  but 


upon  the   labour  expended   in  making  the 
land  productive.     It  fell  upon  personal,  not 
upon  real  property.      Whatever  sacred  cha- 
racter belonged  to  the  tithe  must  surely  have 
taken  its  departure  when  so  substantial  a 
change  was  effected  as  to  make  it,  not  the 
first-Sruits  of  increase,  but  a  vulgar  proper- 
ty-tax.    With  regard  to  the  alleged  gift  of 
the  rent- charge  to  the  landlords,  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  no  gift,  but  merely  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  charge  on  easy  terms ;  next,  when 
all  the  tithe  is  redeemed,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  paid,  a  capital  will  remain, 
the  interest  of  which  will  go  far  to  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the 
payments ;  and  lastly,  when  the  rent-charge 
applicable  to  special  purposes  has  ceased,  the 
land  will  remain  the  first  and  most  conspicu- 
ous object  to  be  taxed  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  kingdom.      Whatever  becomes  of  per- 
sonal property,  the  land  cannot  be  dissipated ; 
on  it  ultimately  must  fall  the  chief  charges 
of  keeping  up  religion,  feeding  the  poor, 
maintaining  hospitals,  and  doing  the  rest  of 
the  things  which  are  now  done,  or  will  be 
done,  by  means  of  the  tithe-rent  charge  while 
it  lasts.     Whether  it  is    financially    good, 
amidst  the  shifting  taxation  of  years  of  pros- 
perity and  years  of  deficiency,  to  keep  up  a 
fixed  charge  on  certain  classes  of  property, 
seems  to  be  decided  in  the  negative  by  our 
greatest  financial  statesman,     it  was  for  this 
cause,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  assert,  that 
Pitt  encouraged  the  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  for  a  capital  in  the  funds  paying  equal 
interest     The  land  is  so  natural  and  obvi- 
ous a  taxable  quantity,  and  is  in  fact  so 
variously  taxed,  that  to  charge  it  with   a 
small  fixed  rent  over  and  above  the  varying 
rates  and  taxes  to  which  it  is  liable,  is  a 
matter  of  but-mnall  consequence  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  is  shown  by  the  small  and  de- 
creasing amount  of  the  product  of  the  tax. 
The  income  derived  from  land  is  so  unpro- 
tected, so  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is  certain 
never  to  pay  less  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
public  expenditure,  especially  now  that  the 
country  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  land- 
lords.    And    the    progress    of   democratic 
ideas  will  probably  make  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  land  to  escape  taxation  fifly 
years  hence  than  it  is  now,  when  its  owners 
are  already  complaining,  however  unreason- 
ably, of  being  niade  to  contribute  more  than 
their  fair  share  to  the  general  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  lonless,  indeed,  a  new 
tendency  towards  a  division  of    the  soil 
should  once  more  make  the  landowners  the 
most  powerful  class  in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  general  justice  of  this 
measure,  which^in  its  parts  is  so  well  orga- 
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nised  and  put  together,  no  one  pretends  to 
doubt,  who  does  not  close  his  eyes  upon  Ire- 
land as  a  whole,  and  look  simply  on  the 
700,000  members  of  the  Establishment.  It 
is  hard  for  men  to  lose  a  privilege,  to  be 
cast  down  from  a  position  of  ascendency, 
and  to  haTC  henceforth  to  pay  for  that  which 
hitherto  they  have  receired  gratuitously ;  it 
is  hard  for  a  regiment  to  be  disbanded,  or 
for  a  firm  to  haye  its  contract  cancelled. 
But  when  we  consider  that  these  700,000 
are  but  the  eighth  part  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  and  that  they  alone,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rest,  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  privi- 
lege, sit  on  the  steeple  of  ascendency,  and 
are  gratuitously  provided  with  the  ministra- 
tions and  trappings  of  religion ;  that  if  they 
are  a  regiment,  uxere  is  now  no  war  except 
that  which  they  provoke,  and  that  the  coun- 
try wishes  to  be  at  peace ;  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  contracted  wi^  their  Church  to 
furnish  Ireland  with  clerical  ministrations, 
it  has  clearly  contracted  with  the  wrong 
firm, — then  it  is  plain  that  we  are  compelled 
by  the  commonest  principles  of  equal  justice 
to  be  negatively  hard  on  this  minority,  in 
order  to  cease  being  positively  unjust  to  the 
majority.  But  there  are  politicians  who  re- 
cognise this  claim  of  justice,  but  seek  to  stop 
it,  or  modify  it  by  a  counter  plea  of  policy. 
To  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Irish 
Church  is,  they  say,  an  example  of  ill  omen 
to  the  English  Church ;  it  destroys  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Irish  Protestants,  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  garrison  which  has  pre- 
served that  island  to  England ;  and  it  fails 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  just, 
they  say,  but  inexpedient  to  pass  the  Bill. 

There  are  others,  of  whom  Lord  Grey 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative,  who  at 
once  own  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish 
Church,  yet  declare  that  in  all  its  circum- 
stances and  details  this  measure  has  been 
and  will  be  simply  mischievous.  They  trace 
its  origin,  not  to  principles  of  policy,  but  to 
party  motives.  Forgetting  the  declarations 
of  all  parties  last  year,  that  Ireland  was  the 
qaestion  of  the  hour,  they  declare  that  be- 
fore the  matter  was  mooted  in  the  last  Par- 
liament reliffious  animosity  was  quiescent  in 
Ireland,  moderate  counsels  gaining  ground, 
and  minds  becoming  disposed  to  listen  to 
proposals  for  an  arrangement— H)n  one  side 
men  becoming  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  beeping  things  as  they  were,  on  the  other 
no  expectations  or  desires  of  extreme  or  vio- 
lent changes  being  entertained.  Now,  they 
tell  us,  things  are  different.  Agrarian  out- 
rages have  burst  out  with  new  vigour  and 
frequency,  insubordination  and  religious  ex- 
asperation are,  they  say,  rampant.    These 
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imaginary  calamities  are  traced  to  the 
language  and  conduct  of  those  who  conducted 
the  movement  against  the  Irish  Church  in 
the  last  Parliament.  But  these  considera- 
tions have  very  little  point.  The  most  un- 
favourable view  of  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land would  not  disprove  the  expediency  of 
passing  the  Bill.  It  is  not  only  Ireland 
that  is  concerned ;  it  is  England  and  Scot- 
land i6'o.  The  conscience  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  has  at  last  come  to  see  that  the 
principles  on  which  Ireland  has  been  gov- 
erned are  unjust.  Our  duty  is  then  to 
change  those  principles.  The  great  obstacle 
to  this  change  is  the  existence  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  political  ascendency  con- 
nected with  it  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
much  as  to  the  Irish  nation  to  remove  this 
obstacle.  The  injustice,  having  been  borne 
so  lon^,  might  be  borne  a  little  longer ;  but 
it  would  be  abominable  to  morality  to  trans- 
late this  passive  proposition  into  an  active 
one — we  have  been  unjust  so  long  that  we' 
may  as  well  go  on  bein^  unjust.  To  do  in- 
justice is  a  greater  evil  than  to  suffer  it.  It 
is  more  an  obligation  to  cease  doing  evil  than 
to  cease  enduring  evil.  We  might  then  re- 
ceive as  true  all  the  false  pictures  which  have 
been  painted  of  the  increase  of  Irish  discon- 
tent under  the  influence  of  this  new  hope, 
without  altering  our  convictions  of  duty; 
and  when  we  consider  the  mere  expediency 
of  the  Bin,  it  does  not  seem  very  rational  to 
condemn  it  because  it  does  not  conciliate  the 
agitators  whose  occupation  it  takes  away,  the 
assassins,  who  can  hardly  be  thought  very 
accessible  to  moral  influences,  or  the  Or- 
angemen whose  ascendency  it  destroys.  The 
authors  of  the  Bill  never  thought  it  would 
conciliate  those  classes,  or  intended  it  to  do 
so.  Every  removal  of  an  abuse  tends  to 
destroy  the  occupation  of  the  agitator  and 
grievance-monger.  Every  removal  of  a 
privilege  tends  to  destroy  the  interested  loy- 
alty of  the  favoured  classes.  But  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  Ireland  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  It  is  to  this  mass  that 
the  policy  addresses  itself;  and  it  ought  to 
be  most  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  na- 
tional mind  has  been  affected  by  the  change 
of  policy  which  has  already  been  made ;  for 
the  Bill  is  no  isolated  measure, — ^its  value  is 
greater  as  a  symbol  and  promise  than  as  a 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  part  of  a  great  or- 
ganic whole  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
policy,  a  new  spirit  of  adminbtration,  a  new 
method  of  government  for  the  Irish  nation. 
And  it  has  generally  been  so  accepted  in 
Ireland. 

The  first  division  on  the  project  of  dises- 
tablishment, and  the  spectacle  of  so  consid- 
erable a  majority  in  its  favour,  made  the 
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great  body  of  the  Irish  nation  feel  as  if  a 
load  beneath  which  its  back  was  bent  had 
been  lifted  o£  Irish  Oatholics,  unused  to 
such  a  moral  attitude,  could  stand  uprisht 
and  look  their  neighbours  in  the  face  with  a 
new  sense  of  freedom.  Without  this  feeling 
it  is  vain  to  hope  for  prosperity  in  Ireland. 
Between  men  who  suffer  wrong,  and  men 
who  flourish  on  their  depression,  or  gain 
from  their  loss,  there  can  be  no  cordiality. 
Human  nature  eives  scanty  examples  of  a 
magnanimity  which  forgives  the  wrong  and 
the  wronger  whilst  the  injury  lasts,  and  the 
Mnjurer  daily  parades  his  triumph  and  boasts 
of  his  act. 

The  generation  which  rejoiced  over  the 
Belief  Act  which  O'Connell  gamed  has 
passed  away,  and  another  now  occupies  the 
stage.  The  present  generation  has  grown 
up  without  gratitude  for  the  concession  of 
rights  which  could  not  be  withheld  without 
crime,  and  which  it  has  enjoyed  as  its  birth- 
right, but  it  feels  acute  resentment  for  the 
disabilities  which  remain.  The  spread  of 
education,  and  the  increased  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  especially  with  America, 
have  taught  the  Irish  people  that  men  have 
a  right  to  equality  before  the  law,  and  that 
disabilities  are  an  injustice ;  and  they  feel 
them  all  the  more  irksome  from  being  gra- 
tuitous and  unprovoked. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  by  its  major- 
ities has  relieved  this  Irish  feeling,  there  is 
one  special  Irish  appointment  which  has 
greatly  furthered  the  good  impression. 
Among  the  disabilities  which  grieved  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  there  were  some  which 
were  not  the  less  irksome,  because  they  were 
seemingly  theoretical.  Thus,  though  it  was 
perfectly  possible  for  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
be  both  Protestant  and  just,  yet  so  long  as 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  of  a  creed 
alien  to  the  majority  of  the  population,  so 
long  were  they  made  to  feel  the  ascendency 
of  aliens.  If  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor 
rendered  justice  equally  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  it  seemed  a  thing  rather  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  the  law,  which 
compelled  him,  in  the  interests  of  Protes- 
tantism, to  be  a  Protestant, — something  to 
be  surprised  at,  and  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
grace,  but  not  to  be  expected.  The  contin- 
uance of  the  phenomenon  could  not  be  relied 
on  as  a  certainty,  nor  perhaps  as  a  very  great 
probability,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  Chan- 
cellor's judgments  were  not  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  opposite  classes  of 
Irishmen,  in  questions  arising  out  of  Orange 
disturbances,  or  the  abuse  of  power  by 
Orange  magbtrates.  Much  of  this  feeling 
might  have  been  relieved  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Catholic  as  Chancellor.     Such 


a  fact,  by  its  very  nature,  would  soon  be- 
come known  in  every  cottage,  for  it  would 
be  discussed  by  the  groups  round  every 
chapel-door  on  Sundays;  and  the  thought 
would  tend  to  elevate  them,  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  law,  and  to  blot  out  the  bitter 
feeling  that  the  law  was  neither  made  nor 
administered  in  their  behalf^  but  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  ascendant  minority. 
Still  the  effect  of  the  appointment  would 
have  been  very  limited  if  the  Chancellor 
had  been  chosen  from  the  class  known  ae 
Castle  Catholics.  Such  a  choice  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  symptom  that  the 
reicn  of  equaUty  was  about  to  be  set  up,  but 
rather  that  the  people  had  sold  themselves 
for  the  elevation  of  a  place-hunter  nominally 
of  their  creed.  Among  the  class  referred  to 
there  were  not  wanting  ostentatious  pro- 
ceedings which  were  well  understood  both  by 
Qovernment  and  people;  if  these  proceed- 
ings  had  succeeded,  the  success  might  have 
done  immense  harm ;  the  people  would  have 
argued,  if  the  first-fruits  of  the  promised 
equality  were  thus  worthless,  what  would 
the  crop  be?  This  danger  was  happily 
avoided  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  O'Ha- 
gan,  a  man  who  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  both  as  an  Irishman  and  as  a  Catb> 
olic.  Or,  again,  a  Catholic  might  have  been 
found  in  whom  religion  had  superseded  pa- 
triotbm,  who  was  only  a  Catholic,  and  not  a 
citizen  at  heart,  who  looked  for  his  inspira- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  centres,  and  devoted 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  aims.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment might  have  been  popular  with  the 
?riest9,  but  scarcely  so  with  the  people.  The 
lord  Chancellor  has  already  given  one  strik- 
ing example  of  hb  firmness  by  the  procla- 
mation of  Londonderry,  where  a  very  serious 
riot  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Ar- 
thur's visit  There  is  an  association  there, 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  of  late  years  in- 
tensified to  Orange,  which  is  known  as  the 
Prentice  Boys,  and  celebrates  every  year 
certain  local  festivals.  When  the  Prince 
visited  the  town,  the  band  of  the  Prentioe 
Boys  entertained  him  with  some  tunes,  and 
with  shouts  of  "  No  Surrender  1 ''  which  in- 
dicated their  objection  to  the  Irish  Churoh 
Bill.  After  them  the  Catholic  **  Hibernian 
band  "  serenaded  him.  Their  audacity,  us 
it  was  considered,  induced  a  party  of  oppo- 
nents to  attack  this  band,  whom  they  drove, 
with  stones  and  shots,  into  the  square,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  But  in  the 
square  the  police  had  been  drawn  up  to  pro- 
tect the  unarmed  Catholics,  and  they  replied 
to  the  rioters  with  a  few  scattered  snota 
Such  a  proceeding  was  unprecedented. 
Catholics  had  before  that  time  been  shot 
down,  especially  when  the  local  police  hap- 
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pen«c(  to  be  OraDgemen ;  bat  for  tha  police 
to  return  the  shots  of  .the  "  Prentice  Boys  " 
was  an  outrage.    Ab  inyestigation  into  the 
conduct  of  the  pqlioe  was  set  on  foot  and 
dropped.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Yiceroj  "  proclaimed  " 
Londonderry ;  every  one  in  the  place  had  to 
give  up  his  arms.     This  was  a  shock  to  the 
*^  Prentice  Boys,"  who  e?er  since  the  success 
of  the  Liberal  candidate  at  the  election  had 
been  swa«;ering  about  with  their  revolvers. 
Bat  besides  these  weapons  they  had  their 
notorious  '-armoury**  of  historical  cannons. 
The  proclamation  made  it    nece^ary  for 
them  to  convey  these  pieces  away,  or  to  de- 
liver them  up.     The  former  alternative  was 
preferred.     It  will  be  easily  understood  how 
great  is  the  moral  effect  of  this  act  of  the 
Grovernment — an  effect  not  limited  to  the 
city,  or  even  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
equitable  and  bold  line  of  action  is  due  to 
the  Chancellor  alone,  who,  however,  gets  the 
chief  credit  for  it.     To  Irishmen  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  under  the  late  Gk>vemmeDt 
any  such  step  would  have  been  taken.     Such 
facts  as  this  were  necessary  to  enlist  the 
Catholic  majority  on  the  side  of  law  and  or- 
der; to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  no 
longer  outlaws,  no  longer  in  the  position  of 
scarcely  tolerated  intruders  in  their  native 
land. 

A^inst  the  belief  that  this  feeling  is 
gainmg  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire* 
land,  it  is  usual  in  England  to  point  to 
various  late  events,  of  which  the  agrarian 
murders,  threatening  notices,  and  other  out> 
rages  are  the  chief.  Now  of  these  murders, 
some  of  the  most  startling  were  not  agrarian 
at  alL  It  is  conceivable  that  when  a  man 
is  not  of  a  strict  moral  character,  other 
reasons  for  shooting  him  may  exist  besides 
the  Land  question.  Two  famous  trials  have 
lately  taken  place,  one  in  Canada  and  one  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  assassins  in  like 
cases  have  been  acquitted  in  th»  face  of 
demonstration  of  their  deed,  and  with  a 
very  general  moral  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  stationmaater  who  was  shot,  against 
whose  moral  charaoter  no  imputations  are 
made,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  land. 
Not  long  since  the  stationmaater  at  Dover 
was  murdered  by  a  vindictive  boy.  We 
have  no  ridit  to  wonder  at  a  similar  deed  in 
Ireland.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Arch- 
bishop Leahy,  and  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Scully  of  Ballyoohey  is  to  blame  for 
much  that  has  occurred  of  late.  The  mon- 
strous lease*  which  he  forced  on  his  tenants 
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has  been  published.  There  was,  of  course, 
after  the  outrage  at  Ballycohey,  a  general 
disapproval  of  toe  lease,  and  of  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  But  the  pivot  of  the  question 
lies  here :  how  was  that  disapproval  shown 
by  the  laws  or  the  executive  government  of 
the  day  ?  It  was  shown  by  sending  a  de- 
tachment of  police  to  aid  Mr.  Scully  to  en- 
force his  lease,  by  issuing  placard  after  pla- 
card, offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
of  those  who  resisted,  and  by  laying  a  police* 
tax  upon  the  district.  Such  acts  as  this 
make  the  people  despair — not  the  acts  of 
the  bad  landlord,  but  the  acts  of  the  law- 
courts  and  of  the  executive  government  in 
aiding  him  to  cdrry  out  his  unjust  acts.  It 
is  not  words,  but  acts,  on  which  they  reason. 
Mr.  Bright's  promises  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declarations  are  very  shadowy  things  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  farmer;  the  substantial 
facts  are  Mr.  Scully's  lease,  the  police,  the 
placards,  and  the  police-tax.  From  the 
landlord's  side  they  see  no  hope;  on  the 
other  side  they  have  seen  successive  Gov- 
ernments by  their  acts  supporting  the  ex- 
tremest  abuses  of  landlordism.  And  with 
all  this  solid  basis  of  real  causation,  it  is 
pretended,  forsooth,  that  a  misty  promise  or 
indefinite  declaration  is  the  true  cause  of 
acts  which  it  is  rather  calculated  to  allay. 
English  statesmen  must  not  forget  that  the 
first  feeling  they  have  to  conquer  is  the  uni- 
versal deep-rooted  and  reasonable  disbelief 
in  political  promises  which  is  permanent  in 
Ireland.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Just 
now  there  is  an  honest  intention  to  redeem 
a  promise.  But  for  twenty  years,  year  after 
year,  the  peasantry  have  been  promised  ten- 
ant-rights'of  some  kind,  and  none  have 
been  given  them.  So  far  from  Mr.  Bright's 
promises  having  caused  the  late  outrages,  it 
may  rather  be  surmised  that  if  the  peasantry 
knew  of  them,  and  believed  that  he  could 
and  would  carry  them  out,  discontent  would 
be  much  allayed,  while  its  revival  would  be 
made  very  difficult  if  there  was  a  speedy 
performance  of  the  things  promised.  Delay 
exasperates.  Irishmen  who  rely  on  legis- 
lative ameliorations,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  do  so,  are  met  and  silenced  by 
such  phrases  as  the  sarcastic  proverb,  "  Live, 
horse,  and  you'll  get  grass."  The  people  are 
no  longer  so  patient  as  they  were  when 
O'Connell  was  preaching  to  them  to  hope  in 
"moral  suasion."  The  notices  posted  by 
the  secret  societies,  and  notably  one  lately 
posted  by  order  of  a  "  congress  "  in  Meath, 
giving  notice  to  "  landlords  and  oppressors  " 
that,  "since  we  cannot  find  protection  by 
constitutional  means,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  revolver  to  protect  ourselves,"  make 
no  allusion  to  any  politicians  except  to  dis- 
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claim  tbem  all.  In  the  rural  parts  of  Ire- 
land  Mr.  Bright  is  little,  if  at  all,  heard  of 
or  known.  The  ex-Mayor  of  Cork  and 
some  others  may  *'  believe  in  him,"  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  who  live  by  the  land, 
require  something  more  than  hearsay  to  at- 
tract their  confidence.  Hitherto  the  oppo- 
sition to  landlords  has  been  carried  on  by 
isolated  acts  of  revolted  serfs,  without  con- 
nexion or  system.  The  despotism  of  the 
landlords  has  been,  like  the  Russian,  tem- 
pered by  assassination.  If  the  Meath  threat- 
ening notice,  which  speaks  of  a  congress  of 
eighty-five  members,  in  which  each  county 
of  Ireland  was  represented,  is  not  a  mere 
myth,  it  would  almost  look  as  if  Fenianism, 
which  in  its  beginnings  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  landlord-shooting,  and  intended  to 
divert  people  from  assassination  by  giving 
them  ^'hope  of  deliverance,"  had  changed 
in  this  respect,  and  had  removed  the  check. 
There  are  three  causes  capable  of  staying 
assassination  in  Ireland: — (1.)  The  cessa- 
tion of  evictions;  (2.)  Hope  of  redress 
through  Fenianism ;  and  (3.)  Hope  of  re- 
dress through  the  Qovemment.  But  this 
last  hope  must  have  acts  to  rest  upon.  The 
most  repressive  measures,  unaccompanied 
with  measures  of  redress,  will  not  end  the 
evil ;  rather  they  intensify  it  by  deepening 
the  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
some  hope  that  evictions  will  not  be  per- 
sisted in.  The  landlords  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived such  a  shock  that  both  provocation 
and  revenge  are  likely  to  be  suspended  for  a 
season.  If  names  of  English  statesmen 
must  be  assigned  as  fomenting  causes  of 
Irish  discontent,  many  more  likely  ones  can 
be  assigned  than  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Bright.  The  Fenians  used  two  names 
to  conjure  with — so  hateful  had  they  be- 
come,— that  of  Lord  Russell,  for  his  famine 
management,  and  that  of  Lord  Carlisle  for 
his  provision  about  cattle.  These  names, 
with  those  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
would  serve  Fenianism  better,  and  more  po- 
tently promote  war  against  landlords  than 
a  thousand  names  like  Mr.  Bright^s.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Fenians  complained  that  they 
could  make  no  progress  in  the  diocese  of  a 
^'  patriotic  bishop,"  whereas  they  flourished 
ill  that  of  a  loyal  prelate.  The  names  of 
men  who  give  any  reason  to  Irishmen  to 
hope  for  consideration  at  their  hands,  do  not 
excite  but  soothe  feelings  of  disaffection. 

It  would  then  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
the  tide  of  Irish  feeling  is  governed  by  the 
words  of  any  statesman,  however  eminent. 
A  few  politicians  may  put  faith  in  phrases, 
but  a  population  is  only  moved  by  palpable 
and  visible  facts  and  deeds.  Yet  it  has 
been  absurdly  assumed  by  journalists  and 


legislators,  first,  that  there  has  been  of  late 
a  great  increase  of  agrarian  crime,  and  next, 
that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  hypotheti- 
cal influence  of  certain  words  over  the  minds 
of  a  few  Irish  criminals,  who  are  not  proved 
to  have  known  anythinff  whatever  of  the 
words  incriminated,  and  vmose  whole  lives  and 
modes  of  thought  are  thoroughly  unknown 
to  the  persons  who  reascm  about  them,  is  a 
congruous  theme  for  rhetoricians  who  en- 
large upon  what  may  be,  without  caring  to 
know  what  is.  The  contrast  of  the  message 
of  peace  to  Ireland  with  the  outrages  of  the 
desperadoes  which  happened  at  the  same 
time,  was  too  tempting  a  theme  for  such  speak- 
ers to  neglect.  They  have  cited  the  very 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
which  are  supposed  to  have  excited  so  wild 
a  hope,  that  it  could  only  have  its  fulfilment 
in  blood.  We  have  had  no  account  how  it 
is  that  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
reform  of  a  secular  grievance  can  so  act  up- 
on the  nerves  of  rational  beings  as  to  aggra- 
vate their  impatience,  to  make  them  too 
fervid  to  bide  their  time,  and  to  goad  them 
to  desperate  acts  which  can  only  retard  the 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  alienate  their 
friends,  and  exasperate  their  foes.  The 
wild  justice  of  revenge  is  usually  the  resource 
of  those  from  whom  the  calm  flow  of  legal 
justice  is  cut  away,  or  for  whom  its  clear 
stream  is  polluted.  When  a  powerful  Min- 
istry promises  that  within  a  year  or  two  a 
measure  shall  be  proposed  oaicnlated  to  re- 
form the  grievance  without  injustice  to  any, 
and  without  violating  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  such  a  promise  is  the  most  present 
means  for  calming  wild  desires,  soothing 
exasperation,  and  allaying  the  thirst  of 
revenge  with  the  hope  of  l^al  justice.  But 
according  to  Lord  Grey  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  there  has  lately  been  a  firesh  out- 
break of  agrarian  outrages  and  threats, 
which  shows  a  renewal  of  strength  in  those 
who  hope  to  get  the  land  into  their  posses- 
sion by  lawless  murder  and  legal  confiscation. 
They  see  before  them  a  eood  time,  when 
assassination  and  outrage  iuiall  goad  on  the 
Legislature  to  legalize  robbery  and  spolia^ 
tion  in  their  favour.  But  now,  if  these 
hopes  exist,  who  has  encouraged  them  ?  who 
has  told  the  quick-witted  peasantry  that  the 
Government  will  connive  at,  nay  will  en- 
courage, such  deeds  ?  Who  but  those  who 
have  been  preaching  and  teaching  that  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  supported  as  it  has  been 
not  more  by  the  voices  than  by  the  conscien- 
ces of  the  whole  Liberal  party,  is  nothing 
but  a  measure  of  iniquity,  moral  turpitude, 
sacrilege,  robbery,  confiscation,  spoliation? 
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If  you  toll  the  criminal  classes  that  robbery 
is    being  legalized,  is  it  not  a  direct  in- 
dueement  to  them    to  rob?      We    would 
put  DO  bridle  ou  freedom  of  speech,  nor 
olnder  those  who  think  the  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  to  be  robbery  from 
sayinff  what  ihej  think.    But  we  submit 
that  tney  should  accept,  and  not  throw  upon 
their  neighbours,  the  responsibility  of  the 
logical  consequence  of  their  speeches.     In- 
stead of  this,  tney  pore  into  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  for  sparks  to  ao- 
oount  for  a  conflagration,  when  their  own 
hands  wave  the  blazing  torches.     The  Irish 
peasant  learns  from  the  Tory  both  these 
facts, — that  the  Irish   Church  measure   is 
robbery,  and  that  the  nation  has  decided  in 
its  favour.     The    preaching  of   the  Tory 
party  is,  that  robbery  is  to  be.     How  much 
robbery  there  is  to  be  is  only  a  question  of 
degree,  which  each  man's  personal  interests 
wiU  prompt  his  hope  to  determine  for  itself. 
It  is  not  those  who  promise  a  Land  law, 
consistent  in  all  points  with  justice  and 
political  economy,  who  raise  wild  hopes  of 
confiscations ;  but  it  is  those  who  habitually 
call  that  injustice  which  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  declares  to  be  just,  who  are  con- 
founding the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
obliterating  the  distinctions  between  justice 
and   injustice,  good  and  evil.    It  is  they 
who,  to  prevent  or  put  off  the  doom  of  the 
sentenced  Establishment,  are  generating  an 
atmosphere    of    unwholesome   vapours,   in 
which   the  unclean  spirits  of  robbery  and 
murder  chiefly  delight  to  dwell. 

When  the  (Government  deliberately  ab- 
stained   from    liberating    all    the    Fenian 
prisoners,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  can 
be  disappointed  at  not  having  gained  all  the 
popularity  which  might  have  resulted  from 
so  dramatic  a  stroke.     They  have,  however, 
gained  much  by  the  limited  measure  adopt- 
ed.    It  is  not  generally  true  that  those  wno 
were  aet  free  began  at  once  to  denounce 
and   threaten.     There  were  only  two  who 
did    bo;    and  these  two  were  naturalized 
American  citizens.     They  belonged  to  the 
expedition  which  sailed  from  America  in  the 
<<«faokmel,"  or  "Erin^s  Hope,"  under  the 
command  of  a  native  American,   Colonel 
Nagle,  who  was  the  leader,  and  on  whom 
the  chief  responsibility  of  liie  afiair  rested. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  feature  of  Fenianism  on 
which  the  late  Government  insist,  it  is  its 
foreign  origin.     '^  I  had  the  opportunity,'^ 
said   JMr.  Disraeli,  on  the  31st  of  May  last, 
<<  of  making  myself  well  informed  on  the 
subject.     Honourable  gentlemen  know  now 
a  great  deal  about  it ;  but  something  never 
will     be    known,  except    by  those  who  at 
that   moment  incurred  the  responsibility  of 


conducting  aflairs ;  and  I  will  express  my 
conviction  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  was 
an  entirely  foreign  conspiracy."  With  this 
idea,  right  or  wrong,  the  late  Govern raent 
must  have  known  what  to  do  with  a  foreign 
leader  of  this,  foreign  conspiracy  when  they 
could  catch  him.  And  they  exhibited  their 
wisdom  by  releasing  Nagle.  Subsequently, 
members  of  that  Mmistry,  no  longer  in  office, 
attacked  the  present  Government  for  re- 
leasing Nagle's  two  subordinates ;  and  when 
these  two  subordinates,  Warren  and  Costello, 
made  violent  speeches,  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  friends  at  the  Government 
knew  no  bounds.  We  have  not  been  told 
why,  if  the  late  Government  was  justified  in 
releasing  Nagle,  the  present  Government  is 
to  blame  for  releasing  his  sub-officers.  If 
any  harm  has  been  done  in  Ireland  by  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  such  harm  must  chiefly 
be  put  to  the  account  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  releasing  Na^le.  The  cause  was 
naturally  supposed  to  be  Nagle's  American 
nationality.  Even  the  Conservative  Dublin 
Ueening  Mail  declared  that  it  seemed  to  be 
done  for  fear  of  America.  Hence  arose  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Government  would 
yield  to  fear.  The  Government  organs  were 
then  declaring,  what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  recent- 
ly repeated,  that  Fenianism  was  a  foreign 
importation,  and  depended  for  its  being  on 
foreign  emissaries;  that  these  filibusters 
were  the  great  culprits,  and  ought  to  be 
taught  a  severe  lesson.  The  Irish,  they  said, 
had  some  excuse;  the  foreign  agitators 
none.  And  then,  while  all  this  was  being 
impressed  on  the  public  mind,  the  captured 
American  leader  was  released,  and  the  men 
who  had  served  under  him  were  detained  in 
prison.  Now,  joining  the  two  things,  the 
declaration  and  the  fact,  what  explanation 
could  be  found  other  than  this,  that  the  then 
Government  acted  upon  some  secret  and 
potent  reason,  the  only  imaginable  one  being 
that  the  man  was  released  because  he  was 
an  American  citizen,  and  because  the  then 
Government  feared  to  give  umbrage  to  Am- 
erica by  keeping  him  ?  The  Irish,  reasoning 
thus,  saw  the  Government  concede  to  the 
fear  of  another  nation  what  it  would  not 
concede  to  conciliate  Ireland,  liberating  the 
guiltiest  of  all^  and  keeping  in  prison  those 
whom  it  acknowledged  to  be  comparatively 
innocent. 

The  liberation  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
present  Government  did,  to  some  extent, 
soften  a^rity  of  feeling  ;  but  certain  draw- 
backs have  limited  its  eflect.  One  is  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  believed  in  Ireland 
the  prisoners  had  been,  and  still  are,  subjec- 
ted in  their  prisons.  There  was  lately  a 
debate  on  this  point  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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moDs,  and  an  opinion  was  expressed  tbere 
that  not  enough  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween seditious  convicts  and  felons.  If  this 
is  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  cer- 
tainly felt  more  strongly  in  Ireland.  Still, 
the  partial  liberation  produced  an  effect,  and 
the  people  have  not  failed  to  make  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  Government.  That 
which  has  really  produced  no  effect,  though 
it  has  been  so  often  referred  to  as  a  symp- 
tom and  cause  of  danger,  is  the  talk  of  War- 
ren and  Costcllo.  They  have  given  no  fresh 
impulse  to  rebellion ;  they  have  simply  dis- 
gusted the  people.  The  reason  of  the  ban- 
quet given  to  them  at  Cork  was  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  some  of  their  friends  against  the 
criticism  upon  their  previous  speeches  in  the 
newspapers  of  their  party.  At  the  banquet 
they  did  not  fail  to  justify  their  censurers, 
and  they  have  lost  credit  with  the  Fenian 
body  both  in  Ireland  and  America*  For 
even  with  them  a  belief  is  beginning  to  be 
entertained  that  the  present  Government  has 
a  real  honest  intention  of  acting  justly  to 
Ireland,  and  they  considered  it  both  unfair 
to  the  Government,  and  inhuman  to  the  re- 
maining prisoners,  to  do  anything  calculated 
to  thwart  this  intention.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  remaining*  prisoners  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  a  large  section  of  the 
population  sympathizes  with  the  aims  and 
acts  of  the  convicts,  their  punishment  cannot 
even  tend  to  disgrace  them  in  the  popular 
eye.  Bather  it  elevates  them  into  martyrs. 
In  Ireland  especially,  legal  punishments  and 
disabilities  have  for  centuries  been  associated 
with  religion  and  patriotism.  There  is  in 
that  country  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
idea  of  law  and  that  of  right.  The  people 
do  not  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Statute- 
book  and  the  Bench.  To  be  a  malefactor 
before  the  law  is  rather  a  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate but  inveterate  evil,  which  will  require 
years  to  eradicate,  and  can  at  last  only  be 
eradicated  by  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  identity  of  the  law  with  natural  right 
and  justice.  The  whole  island  must  now  be 
considered  as  cast  into  a  chaotic  state  from 
which  nothing  fixed  can  be  expected  imme- 
diately to  arise,  without  taking  time  for  its 
organization  and  consolidation.  The  law 
and  the  people  may  be  reconciled,  if  justice 
is  seen  everywhere  to  precede  or  to  accom- 
pany repression.  But  if  repression  precedes 
justice,  the  old  tradition  is  strengthened  and 
prolonged.  This  is  an  elementary  truth, 
which  no  man  has  stated  more  vividly 
than  Mr.  Gladstone. 

If  we  shift  our  view  from  the  discontent- 
ed Catholic  population  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  the  Protestant  population  of  the 


north,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  demonstrations 
against  the  Church  Bill  on  a  great  scale  have 
taken  place  amongst  them.  But  if  we  ana- 
lyze the  elements  of  these  demonstrations,  we 
shall  see  that  they  cannot  be  so  important  as 
they  are  made  to  look.  In  the  first  place, 
Ulster  is  not  so  Protestant  a  province  as  it 
is  generally  represented.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,914,000,  nearly  970,000  are  Catho- 
lics. Of  the  remaining  moiety,  there  are  55 
Presbyterians  to  40  Episcopalians.  The 
Presbyterians  are  certainly  not  opposed  to 
the  Bill ;  their  General  Assembly  now  in 
session  has  confirmed  its  previous  decision, 
and  has  determined  to  confine  its  action  to 
the  interests  of  its  own  body,  and  only  to 
protest  against  the  endowment  of  antichris- 
tian  error.  Not  above  20  or  25  members 
out  of  550  in  the  Assembly  are  Conserva- 
tive, and  its  moderator  is  Professor  Smyth, 
who  proposed  Mr.  Dowse,  the  member  for 
Derry.  In  the  beginning,  when  meetings 
against  the  Bill  commenced,  they  were  gene- 
rally **  got  up  ;  "  they  arose  not  from  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  population,  but 
from  the  special  agitation  of  clergymen  and 
lay  zealots.  And  at  first  they  were  compa* 
ratively  failures.  It  was  not  till  the  aristo- 
cratic landlords  and  clergy  could  get  rid  of 
their  prejudices,  and  invite  the  democratic 
Orangemen  to  join  with  them,  that  these 
demonstrations  assumed  anything  like  impor- 
tance. Now,  the  Orange  democracy  of  the 
north,  consisting  of  two  Episcopalian  to  one 
Presbyterian  member,  like  the  Fenian  de- 
mocracy of  the  south,  has  no  special  ecclesi- 
astical question  in  view ;  both  factions  arc 
more  or  less  built  upon  the  desire  for  land 
entertained  by  a  peasantry  which  feels  that 
it  has  not  all  the  freedom  or  all  the  rights 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  the  Orange 
lodges,  though  originally  political,  have 
become  also  social,  like  clubs,  or  the  lodges 
of  English  Oddfellows  or  Druids.  A  holi- 
day and  treat  given  to  these  lodges,  by 
means  of  which  men  with  their  families 
could  enjoy  a  gratuitous  railway  excursion, 
and  a  gathering  in  some  pleasant  spot,  would 
naturally  collect  a  grand  demonstration,  and 
purchase  enthusiastic  cheers.  The  Orange- 
men arc  willing  enough  to  try  what  talking 
will  do,  and  to  hear  speakers  blow  off  the 
steam  with  any  amount  of  fume  and  fury. 
At  some  of  these  meetings  there  has  been  a 
great  cry  for  repeal.  Nothing  can  be  more 
palpably  insincere  and  bollow  than  such  a 
cry,  resounding  at  a  meeting  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  interests  and 
privileges  of  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of 
Ireland.  It  is  not  their  interest  to  have  the 
Land  question  solved  by  a  native  parliament. 
But  they  hoped,  and  they  said,  that   the 
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Ooyernment  would  be  frightened  by  the  cry, 
and  would  relinquish  the  Bill — just  as  Chi- 
nese troops  fancy  that  their  barbarian  oppo> 
ments  may  be  put  to  flight  by  painted  shields, 
terrible  as  Medusa's  head,  but  harmless  as 
any  other  compound  of  pasteboard  and  paint. 
With  a  kind  of  Chinese  logic,  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation  in  Ireland  have  adopted  the 
Repeal  cry,  considering  it  as  the  most  effec- 
tive fo  rm  of  protest.  And  probably  the  Or- 
ange clemocracy  is  more  to  oe  influenced  by 
such  a.  cry  than  by  the  danger  of  a  Church 
to  whose  doctrines  and  discipline  they  are 
notoriously  indifferent.  In  crying  "  Eepeal" 
when  they  do  not  mean  it,  the  Protestant 
aristocracy  is  playing  with  edge-tools,  or 
rather  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Or- 
ange and  Fenian  democracy. 

It  would  be  but  reasonable  if  the  same 
considerations  which  induced  the  Lords  to 
affirm  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  33,  should  induce  them  also 
not  to  make  or  not '^  to  insist  upon  amend- 
ments which  are  subversive  of  those  princi- 
ples. One  of  the  principles,  indeed,  that  of 
disestablishment,  has  the  advantage  of  such 
simplicity  and  unity  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
modified.  Even  the  Bishops  own  that  the 
national  verdict  for  disestablishment  is  posi- 
tive and  irrevocable.  With  this  it  is  mani- 
fest that  disendowment  follows,  so  far  at 
leaat  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  disestab- 
lishment. Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that 
disestablishment  requires  only  a  partial  dis- 
endowment. But  this  difficulty  will  then 
arise :  disestablishment  is  in  its  very  nature 
dbendowment ;  when  the  nation  disestablishes 
its  Church,  ecclesiastical  funds  cease  to  be 
vested  in  the  Church,  which  ceases  to  exist 
as  a  recognised  corporation,  and  come  into 
the  hands  of  Commissioners.  Partial  disen- 
dowment, then,  is  technically  impossible; 
properly  speaking,  anything  left  to  the 
Church  will  be  a  re*endowment,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  Bill  happily  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  a  series  of  clauses  which  in  matter 
of  fact  were  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  sell  at  half  their  real  value,  to  the 
new  Church  body,  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
perty in  houses  and  land,  part  of  which 
would  remain  as  parsonages  and  debes  for 
the  clergy,  while  part  might  be  sold  and  the 
.proceeds  invested.  He  also,  by  several 
excellent  financial  contrivances,  showed  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  body  might  capi- 
talize the  annuities  for  life-interest,  and  so 
save  out  of  them  a  considerable  endowment. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  would  be  that 
the  new  "free  Church  in  the  free  State" 
would  hold  its  endowments,  not  as  gifts,  but 
as  purchases  from  the  State.  With  such 
property  the  State  could  not  have  any  pre- 


tence to  interfere.  But  the  amendments  in 
the  notices  of  the  House  of  Lords  point  quite 
another  way.  The  omission  proposed  by 
Lord  Oroy  in  the  preamble  suggests  that  the 
surplus  is  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes, 
that  is,  for  the  re-endowment  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church.  Now,  either  this  new  endow- 
ment must  be  given  to  the  disestablished 
Church  only,  or  to  all  the  Irish  confessions 
proportionately.  In  the  first  alternative,  the 
old  injustice  and  inequality  are  offensively 
preserved ;  in  the  second,  the  verdict  of  the 
people  at  the  hustings,  and  the  promise  made 
to  the  last  Parliament,  are  set  at  nought,  or 
eluded.  And  in  both  alternatives  the  endow- 
ments are  made  to  be  direct  gifts  from  the 
State,  with  which  the  State  must  retain  its 
right  to  interfere  at  pleasure,  instead  of 
being  assimilated  to  private  corporate  pro- 
perty by  the  medium  of  sale  and  purchase. 
Moreover,  if  glebes  and  houses  are  sold  to 
the  Church  body,  that  body  would  have  the 
right  to  sell  again,  and  would  naturally  sell 
the  houses  and  glebes  in  places  where  it  could 
not  see  its  way  to  planting  a  self-supporting 
Church.  But  if  these  glebes  and  houses  are 
granted  directly  by  the  State,  the  same  op- 
tion to  sell  can  hardly  be  expected ;  and  then 
in  the  most  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland  we  may 
see  the  rudiments  and  nucleus  of  proselytiz- 
ing missions  founded  by  the  State.  Now, 
however  excellent  missions  and  missionaries 
may  be  in  themselves,  they  ought  to  be  back- 
ed by  their  own  charity,  their  own  convic- 
tions, and  the  voluntary  support  of  their  own 
fellow-believers,  and  not  by  the  forces  or  gold 
of  the  Government.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Irish  Establishment  most 
offensive  to  Irishmen  generally  has  been  its 
position  in  the  Catholic  provinces,  where  if 
it  did  anything  in  the  way  of  religion,  it 
could  only  be  by  prosely tism.  It  never  could 
appear  just  that  the  Government  should  stud 
the  land  with  agents  charged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  poverty,  misery,  and  the  pity  of 
parents  for  their  starving  children,  and  com- 
missioned to  buy  souls  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. And  yet  this  evil  would  be  con- 
tinued if  houses  and  glebes  were  given  by 
the  State  in  every  parish  to  the  disestablished 
Church,  whether  or  not  the  gift  was  balanced 
by  equivalent  donations  to  the  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians.  Such  a  measure  would  result 
in  the  State's  appearing  to  set  up  missionary 
centres  where  they  are  not  wanted.  The 
principle  of  sale  and  purchase,  as  embodied 
in  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  avoids  all 
these  evils.  It  saves  the  State  from  all  sus- 
picion of  interference  with  religious  teaching. 
It  allows  the  supply  to  be  regulated  by  the 
demand,  and  instead  of   blindly  giving  a 
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bouse  and  garden  "where  perhaps  no  minister 
is  reqtdred,  it  permits  those  conyeniences  to 
be  had  just  where  they  are  wanted.  And  it 
saves  the  property  thus  given  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes  from  the  direct  and  constant 
control  of  the  State,  thus  leaving  the  Churches 
free,  instead  of  making  them  Erastian  ap- 
pendages to  the  State. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Lords 
will  respect  the  principle  of  disendowment 
as  well  as  that  of  disestablishment,  that  they 
will  not  let  the  Erastian  ideas  which  charac- 
terize the  Tory  party  generally  infect  the 
endowment  which  they  leave  to  the  dises- 
tablished Church;  and  that  if  they  insist 
upon  treating  the  disestablished  Church  with 
more  generosity  than  they  say  the  House  of 
Commons  has  treated  it  with,  they  will  re- 
member that  there  is  one  principle  which 
comes  before  generosity,  and  that  is  justice. 
Whatever  distribution  of  gifts  they  make, 
they  ought  to  be  equal ;  that  is  proportion- 
ately, not  absolutely,  equal.  And  if  amend- 
ments which  do  not  observe  these  conditions 
^  do  not  stop  the  Bill,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons accepts  as  much  of  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments as  it  can,  they  will  mar  the  Bill, 
make  it  certain  Uiat  a  firesh  agitation  will  be 
raised  upon  the  subject,  and  will  necessitate 
fresh  legislation  upon  it  within  a  very  little 
time.  It  was  only  in  1867  ih&t  the  personal 
payment  of  rates  was  considered  by  the 
Tories  the  one  condition  which  made  house- 
hold suffi^ge  tolerable.  Now  there  is  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  destroy  that  fanciful 
safeguard,  because  of  the  enormous  grievan- 


ces which  it  has  caused.  The  representation 
of  minorities  is  in  nearly  as  bad  a  plight. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  tack  on  the  present 
Bill  any  similar  appendages,  only  to  disap- 
pear within  a  few  years,  the  sole  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  cause  an  act  of  conciliation 
to  be  done  in  the  most  unconoiliatory  way. 
For  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  most  important  that  this  great 
question  should  be  settled  at  once  in  a 
permanent  and  thorough  way.  For  the 
advantage  of  the  Liberal  party  it  is  not  so 
important.  It  is  not  against  their  interests 
that  there  should  still  be  grievances  to 
abolish,  or  that  their  opponents  should  make 
themselves  unpopular  with  the  nation. 
Whatever  the  House  of  Lords  may  do,  the 
nation  has  testified  by  its  acts  its  desire  to 
be  just  to  Ireland.  The  men  whom  we  wish 
to  conciliate  are  our  fellow-citizens;  they 
have  taken  part  with  us  in  the  whole  politi- 
cal action  of  the  session,  and  with  us  they 
are  watching  what  is  now  taking  place. 
They  see  as  well  as  we  can  see  where  the 
good-will  lies,  and  as  well  as  we  can  they  can 
place  their  finger  upon  that  which  hinders 
its  perfect  embodiment.  It  is  patent  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  whole  Empire  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  people,  of  the  Commons, 
or  of  the  Liberal  party,  if  a  great  act  of 
reconciliation  between  united  but  antagonis- 
tic nations,  should  be  accompanied  by  hos- 
tile feeling  against  an  order  which  does  not 
scruple  to  interfere  in  the  work  in  a  spirit 
inimical  to  the  expressed  will  of  all  the  three 
nations  concerned. 
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Art.  I.— JuvwrruB  Mcndi.* 

Gibbon  thought  it  worth  while  to  record 
his  belief  that  his  experience  in  the  Hamp- 
ahire  militia  was  a  qualification  for  narrating 
the  campaigns  of  Roman  armies,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  his  political  life  as  a  silent  mem- 
ber of  Lord  North's  party  qualified  him  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  Roman  administra- 
tion, and  to  unfold  the  intrigues  at  the  city 
and  the  palace  which  determined  ihe  fate  of 
the   Empire.      Compared  with    Tillemont, 
Gibbon  was  a  man  of  action :  compared  with 
Tacitus,  he  was  a  man  of  letters.     Tacitus 
had  lived  at  the  centre  of  public  life :  Gib- 
bon had  only  set  one  foot  within  the  circle. 
Tacitus  has  faults  which   Gibbon  escapes, 
«nd  merits  which  he  does  not   reach ;  and 
both  are  due  to  his  training  as  a  great  offi- 
cial.    He  despised  the  Jews  as  an  adminis- 
trator  too   much  to  read  the   Septuagint; 
and  accordingly  he  disfigured  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Histories  with  the  malevolent  and  in- 
t^oherent  fables  of  their  neighbours.  But  only 
a  statesman  could  have  written  his  account 
of  the  fall  of  Galba,  or  of  the  collapse  of 
the    imposing  power  of   Vitellius.      Even 
writers   so  far  inferior   to  Gibbon  as   Mr. 
Helps  and  Mr.   Finlay  show  us  that  they 
have  seen   events  close :  their  narrative  is 
less  impressive  and  less  masterly,  but  it  is 
easier  to  realize.     Gibbon's  generalizations 
are  always  firm  and  clear  and  accurate;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  behind  them  to 
the  facts.     For  the  author  had  generalized 
from  books^  and  not  from  life. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  letters  in  a 
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much  more  scriotis  «eii^  than  Gibbon  was  a 
man  of  affairs.     He  carries  into   literature 
the  whole  of  his  purely  intellectual  f<icultie9. 
.  All  the  intellectual  graces  of  his  greatest 
speechea  are  reproduced  in  his  Studies  on 
Somet ;  there  is  the  same  power  of  making 
details  interesting,  of  making  subtlety  clear, 
of  making  paradoxes   all  but  self-evident. 
And  all   this  splendid  activity  is  entirely 
disinterested,  in  a  way  in  which  the  works 
of  professed  scholars  often  are  not.     Mr. 
Gladstone  loves  Homer  for  his  own  sake : 
Mr.  Grote  loves  Athens  because  she  was  a 
witness    against  the   policy  of   the   Holy 
Alliance.     It  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps 
it  is  inevitable,  that  intellectual  sympathies 
so  keen  and  so  delicate  should  be  somewhat 
exclusive,  and,  it  must  be  added,  capricious, 
in  their  object.     A  man  who  oared  less  for 
one  department  of  scholarship,  and  who  had 
done  less  for  his  favourite  department,  would 
have  found  it  easier  to  accept  at  second- 
hand the  results  to  which  the  general  move- 
ment of  scholarship  tends  ,*  and  the  resists 
which  he  himself  reached  would  have  been 
more  readily  admitted,  and  would  have^  ad- 
vanced knowledge  more,   when  they  were 
offered,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  jBupple- 
ment,  to  the  investigations  of  other  scholars. 
There  were    at  one    time   people    who 
imagined   that,  in  politics,   Mr.   Gladstone 
was  destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  a   lost 
cause :  in  literature,  he  is  the  omajooent  of  a 
decaying  school.     He  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Reble  discussed,  in  his  delightful 
Frcelectiones  Academica,  what  B^fmer  would 
have   thought   of  the  Whigs.     lu  JuveiUm 
Mundi  we  do  not  find  the  same  anxiety  to 
condemn  the  author's  enemies  by  the  sen- 
tence of  his  favourite.^    Instead  of  bringing 
English  Gtatesmen  to  the  bar  of ,  Homer,  he 
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brings  Homer  to  the  bar  of  EDglish  virtue 
in  order  to  a  triumphant  acquittal.  He 
has  much  that  is  valuable  to  say  on  Homer's 
place  in  human  history ;  but  his  first  thought 
seems  still  to  be  Homer's  place  in  English 
education.  This  want  of  perspective  gave 
an  unscientific  appearance  to  many  parts  of 
his  earlier  work,  which  did  injustice  to  its 
substance ;  the  author  appeared  to  be  waver- 
ing between  the  higher  forms  of  the  litera- 
ture of  dilettantism  and  the  lower  forms  of 
the  literature  of  edification.  Even  now,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  book  which  contains 
enough  fresh  knowledge,  clearly  put,  to  make 
it  a  valuable  text-book  on  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  will  be  accepted  by  English  scholars. 
If  Juventus  Mundi  is  relegated  to  the  indis- 
criminate admiration  of  half-educated  read- 
ers, the  blame  will  not  fall  entirely  on  the 
exclusiveness  of  professional  students,  or 
their  jealousy  of  amateur  co-operation.  The 
author's  picture  of  Homeric  life  is,  with  some 
slight  drawbacks,  much  the  fullest  and  clear- 
est that  we  know ;  within  these  limits  he  is 
always  solid,  consistent,  and  clear.  When 
ho  leaves  the  ground  of  political  and  social 
life  to  speculate  on  mythology  and  ethno- 
logy, he  is  still  ingenious,  still  interesting, 
still  full  of  views  and  suggestions,  which 
are  sometimes  fruitful  and  often  brilliant; 
but  he  is  no  longer  trustworthy.  He  catches 
at  all  sorts  of  hints,  in  all  sorts  of  writers, 
ancient  and  modern,  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree;  and  a  single  hint  is  a  foundation 
for  an  extensive  theory.  Thus,  though  he 
has  supplied  models  of  the  mo^  laborious 
and  cautious  investigation,  he  can  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  sober-minded  public  as  a  mere 
builder  of  critical  card-castles,  with,  no 
doubt,  a  plausible  and  interesting  style,  and 
considerable,  but  undigested,  reading.  But 
equitable  judges  will  remember  that,  in  a 
subject  which  touches  so  many  others,  ho 
would  have  needed  more  learning  than  is  to 
be  required  from  a  busy  man,  and  more 
timidity  than  is  to  be  desired  from  an  able 
man,  simply  to  avoid  entangling  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  Juventus  Mundi  repre- 
sents an  unmistukeable  advance  in  clearness 
and  sobriety;  the  outlines  of  the  author's 
thought  gain  in  connection  and  distinctness, 
now  that  the  mass  of  detail  which  was  ac- 
cumulated round  them  has  been  brought 
within  its  proper  limits.  Mr.  Gladstone  no 
longer  insists  upon  doubtful  and  invisible 
points  which  contribute  some  grains  of 
cumulative  plausibility  to  the  ancillary  eri- 
dence  of  some  secondary  proposition.  He  is 
satisfied  to  give  his  less  important  conjec- 
tures for  what  they  are  worth ;  and  they  do 
not  seem  less  plausible  when  they  are  no 
longer  encumbered  with  unconvincing  proof. 
His  new  arguments,  too,  are  of  a  more  posi- 


tive and  prosaic  order.     In  both  Siudi<s  <* 
Homer  and   Juxentus  2fundij  he    diKass-.- 
the  comparative  age  of  Homer  and  Htsioj , 
in  both  the  discussion  tarns  upon  tbeepiai:: 
of  the  Five  Ages.     In  the  earlier  work, .: 
was  very  ingeniously  argued  that  the  Her.!: 
age,  which  interrupts  the  symmetrical  fr> 
gress  of  degeneracy,  must  be  simply  the  n 
Section  of  the  halo  thrown  by  Homer  otc 
the  generation  that  fought  at  Troy,  tad  thi 
Homer  must  have  been   already  an  anc^£: 
poet  when  those  who  heard  his  lays  gavf  i 
sacredness  to  his  heroes  which  he  does  y: 
In  the  later   work,  the  genuineness  of  ti 
episode  is  no  longer  assumed:  its  date.- 
conclusively  fixed.     In  the   Iliad  and  t 
Odyssey^  iron  is  a   much   rarer  aod  a.* 
valuable  metal  than   copper  or  hrooie:^ 
the  time   of  Hesiod    or   pseudo-HesioJ,  b 
now,  iron  was  much  cheaper  and  more  ali^ 
dant  than  copper;  and  this  conditioD  li: 
been  established  long  enough  U)  allov  'j.: 
to  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  wortblessoesi 

There  is  room,  perhaps,  for  as  mocL  ^• 
ferenco  of  opinion  about  the  date  sod  02: 
ner  of  the  composition  of  the  JHfd^  a&  abv<: 
the  authorship  of  the  touching  q>isode «' 
the  Five  Ages.     But  Mr.  Gladstoac^s  acr 
ticism  has  not  yet  extended  to  Homer.  H 
claims  on  behalf  of  his  author  become  t<t 
more  exalted,  though  they  are  a  sbadt  / 
exclusive  and  less  absolute.     Homer  Ik  f  ^^ 
claims  to  be,  not  merely  the  mirror  of  tr; 
Greek  society,  but  the  mould  in  which  Git* 
society  was  cast,  the  creator  of  a  liter»w 
of  a  religion,  of  a  nation.     On  tLe  (^^ 
hand,  he  no  longer  discards  with  into-' 
resolution  the  testimony   of  later  vr/*'^'' 
when  it  is  at  variance  with  what  Horotf*^" 
or   leaves  unsaid.      Instead  of  fiodii^  * 
Sipyle    in    Greece    to   discredit  tbc  Y^ 
Homeric  legend  that  a  great  Greelc  i»«C' 
had  come  from  Phrygia,  he  now  admit*  u 
legend  to  supplement  the  reticence  of  Huott 
and  to  prove  that  the  great  Greek  p«;t  •; 
an  unwilling  witness  to  the  foreip  ongn  -^    i 
a  great  Greek  house.    Perhap  it  is  »rrj« 
deference  to  Homer's  antiquity  rather  w 
assume  that  he  knew  all   that  w  »^'^ 
knowing  in  later  poets  and  mythognpn^'*' 
though  he  did  not  always  c*><^*  ,^.^; 
what  he  knew.     Pindar  points  to  a  di^ 
tion  between  the  general  legends  ^^^^^   \ 
by  irresponsible  rnapsodists  and  "^^^ 
legends  which  were  in  the  custody  o'^^^ 
and  individual  houses,  and  were  ^'v?" -^^ 
nected  with  special  and  immemonw  n  ^ 
Such  legends,  of  course,  would  be  l«*^, 
a  special  kbd  of  embellishment  and  a  ^p^ 
kind  of  perversion ;  but  there  is  no  ^: 
to    think   that    they  are  V<^^^v,tit 
origin.     The  Athenians  were  in  a  conou  ^^ 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  ^^ 
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Tyndareus  rescued  their  sister  from  Theseus ; 
and  it  is  really  frigid  to  suggest  that  the 
Athenians  attributed  an  inchoate  abduction 
to  their  national  hero  in  a  spirit  of  servile 
imitation.  Such  an  hypothesis  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  accepting 
Homer's  chronology,  with  its  internal  har- 
mony and  its  arbitrary  framework.  Argivo 
Helen  may  have  been  historical,  for  mythical 
traits  do  sometimes  accumulate  upon  his- 
torical characters;  but  her  abductions  by 
Theseus  and  by  Paris  must  be  regarded  as 
parallel  myths,  since  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  successive  legends. 

One    admission   cannot   be    made — that 
Achilles  and   Helen,  and  Agamemnon  him- 
self, may  never  have  existed,  and  that  yet 
the  Hiad  may  have  had  a  lofty  historical 
purpose.      According    to    Mr.    Gladstone, 
Homer  intended  to  instruct  hb  contempo- 
raries by  recalling  a  not  remote  and  glorious 
past,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  he 
chose  to  do  this  by  a  history  of  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war  of  Troy,  or  by  a  historical 
romance  founded  upon  that  war.  If  the  Iliad 
is  a  historical  romance,  it  is  assumed  that  its 
author  observed   the    conditions    of   local 
colour  and  internal  harmony  as  they  have 
never  been  observed  before  or  since.     Mr. 
Oladstone   prefers    the    first  view,  on  the 
whole ;  but  he  weakens  the  force  of  his  vigor- 
ous advocacy,  by  offering  to  fall  back  on  an 
unmeaning    and    indefensible    compromise. 
He   consents  to  give  up   a  view  for  which 
there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  opponents  whom  he  expects  to  accept 
a  view  for  which  there  ia  nothing  to  say.    If 
the   author  of  the   Iliad  invented   Achilles 
and  Helen  and  Agamemnon,  as   Tasso  in- 
vented Rinaldo, — if  he  took  them  as  Virgil 
•  took  Dido,  as  ready-made  themes  for  poetical 
embellishment, — then  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
had  nothing  but  the  most  fragmentary  know- 
ledge of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  then 
state  of  Greek  society.     It  is  more  than  im- 
probable that,  knowing  so  little,  he  had  a 
didactic  purpose  in  telling  what  he  knew ; 
and    the   manners  of    his  heroes  and   the 
wounds  of    his   gods    must    be    relegated 
together  to  the  past  which  was  never  pres- 
ent.    There  is  something  in  the  argument 
that  Nestor^s  long  stories  must  be  valuable 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  because 
they  are  inopportune  from  t\e  poetical ;  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  mare  of  Menelaos 
may  be  historical,  because  it  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  repay  invention.     But,  after  arguing 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole  from  the 
fidelity  of  the   parts,   it  is  impossible   to 
maintain  that  the  most  prominent  parts  may 
show  the  license  of  invention,  but  that  the 
general  aspects  of  the  whole  have  been  faith- 


fully reproduced.  Even  apart  from  this 
paralogism,  it  is  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's intellect  and  courage  to  write  as  if 
the  evidence  which  makes  a  large  proposition 
probable  must  be  sufficient  to  make  a  small 
proposition  certain.  But  this  kind  of  in- 
felicity appears  throughout  the  book.  The 
author  displays  great  subtlety  and  flexibility 
of  mind  in  support  of  opinions  which  are 
often  sound  and  original,  but  are  crudely 
and  inflexibly  conceived.  His  treatment  of 
Homer's  personality  is  a  characteristic, 
though  notr  a  solitary,  instance.  He  believes 
that  our  Iliad  and  our  Odyssey  have  come  to 
us  from  a  single  mind ;  the  belief  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  and 
probably  by  the  evidence  of  the  poems. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
Homeric  poems  are  not  the  arbitrary  com- 
pilation of  Peisistratos  or  Hipparchos,  they 
are  the  work  of  a  single  individual  Homer, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  JEneid  is  the  work 
of  Virgil,  or  as  Hamlet  is  the  work  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Paley's  brilliant  but  tantalizing 
theory,  which  satisfies  all  the  internal  condi- 
tions so  completely,  without  a  shred  of  ex- 
ternal support,  and  seems  to  be  passing  as 
silently  into  oblivion  in  our  own  age  as  Mr. 
Paley  supposes  our  Homer  to  have  risen 
into  glory  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  But  this 
cross-light  on  the  intricacies  of  the  Homeric 
question  is  not  needed  to  show  that,  under 
tne  circumstances  in  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  have  come  to  us,  we  are  not  justified 
in  reasoning  from  them  to  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities of  their  authors,  and  then  reasoning 
again  from  those  peculiarities.  Again,  there 
are  many  intermediate  stages  between  the 
painstaking  good  faith  of  Herodotus,  and 
wilful,  conscious,  deliberate  invention.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  collected  many  details  which 
are  real  indications  of  Homer's  intention  to 
tell  the  tale  of  Troy  as  it  was  told  to  him ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Homer  as  the 
oldest,  and  not  the  least  trustworthy,  of 
Greek  historians.  Even  now,  a  narrative 
which  simply  embodies  the  evidence  is  diffi- 
cult to  an  untutored  mind  :  such  a  narrative 
would  have  been  more  difficult  when  all 
minds  were  untutored,  and  the  habit  of 
submission  to  educated  judgment  had  not 
been  transmitted  through  a  long  succession 
of  generations.  Even  now  we  substitute  our 
reflections  for  facts;  primitive  poets  did 
more.  Their  reflections  took  the  concrete 
form  of  fresh  facts,  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  genuine  narrative,  sometimes  append- 
ed to  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  without  intend- 
ing it,  unjust  to  his  author,  when  he  refers 
everything  that  is  visibly  unhistorical  to 
Homer's  art  or  Homer's  manner,  in  terms 
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which  imply,  and  perhaps  are  meant  to  im- 
ply, that  Homer  was  at  liberty  to  invent 
what  he  liked,  and  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  considered  what  would  be 
edifying  to  his  countrymen,  and  creditable 
to  his  country. 

The  controversy  whether   Homer's  aim 
was  amusement  or  instruction  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Strabo.     The  Introduction  to  Jttventua 
Mundi  is  chiefly  directed  to  a  not  unsuccess- 
ful revival  of  a  half- forgotten  side  of  a  fa- 
miliar question.     The  author^s  speculations 
on  Greek  ethnology,  especially  in  their  lat- 
est form,  are  much  more  original,  though,  at 
the    same    time,  more   questionable.     The 
point  of  departure  is  well  chosen.     He  re- 
capitulates lilure's  proof  that  the  received 
theory  of  Hellen  and  his  four  sons,  as  it 
was  accepted  by  Thucydides,  is  an  ex  po$t 
fofto  iiction,  and  that  the  Hellenes  are  the 
men,  not  of  Hellen,  but  of  Hellas,  the  land 
of  the  Helloi,  whom  it  is  almost  inevitable 
to  identify  with  the  Selloi  of  the  prayer  of 
Achilles.     From  this  example  of  the  worth- 
lessnessof  conventional  tradition,  we  are  led 
straight  to  the  '^  Three  great  Appellatives," 
*-  Homer's    names   for    Homer's    Greeks. 
These  are,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  readers  will 
remember,  Danaoi,  Argeioi,  Achaioi.     The 
application  of  these  names  is  traced  with  ad- 
mirable and   not  unrewarded  diligence,  es- 
peciully  in  the  case  of  Argeioi.     The  oldest 
of  the  names  is  naturally  the  least  sugges- 
tive.    There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Da- 
naoi, except  that  it  is  the  oldest,  and  that  it 
is  used  in  an  exclusively  military  sense.     It 
is  rather  more  interesting  to  codnect  them 
with  Danaos,  the  ancestor  of  Perseus  and 
his  house,  whom  local  tradition  represented 
as  an  immigrant  who  introduced  the  art  of 
irrigation     into     Argolis.       The    tradition 
brought  him  from  Egypt ;  and  it  is  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
added  to  the  tradition.     In  his  first  work, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  been  struck  by 
the  similar  sound  of  Tuatha  De  Danann  :  in 
his  second,  he  has  been  struck  in  the  same 
way,  like  Mr.  Renan,  by  Dannie  or  Dyan- 
niyeb,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Phoenicia. 
But  these  coincidences  are  still  too  isolated 
to   be  fruitlul.      Perhaps   simplification   is 
carried  rather  too  far  when  it  is  proposed  to 
identify  Danaos  with  Akrisios,  because  Ho- 
sier omits  an  opportunity  of  including  them 
in  the  same  genealogy.     They  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  later   tradition ;  and   there  is  no 
positive  reason  for  refusing  to  distinguish 
them  in  Homer.      The  dynastic   name   of 
Danaoi  becomes  in  a  way  significant  by  its 
contrast  with   the  territorial  name  of  Ar- 
geioi, the  men  of  Argos,  which  is  plausibly 
r  eferred  to  the  class  of  roots  which  apply  to  | 


cultivation.  The  analogy  of  the  Lowlands  is 
more  questionable,  if  it  is  intended  to  have  an 
etymological  bearing.     It  is  certainly  true, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out,  that  we  speak 
of  the  Lowlands  of  many  countries,  and  that 
the  Greeks  spoke  of  the   Argos  of  many 
races ;  and  that  there  was  only  one  district 
in  each   case  where   the  descriptive  name 
passed  into  a  proper  name.     But  if  we  are 
to  translate  Argos  into  Lowlands,  we  ought 
to  be  put  in  a  position  to  translate  Arkadea 
into  Highlanders ;  for  it  was  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Highlands,  in  Scotland,  that  gave, 
by  the  force  of  contrast^  a  definite  geographical 
sense  to  the  Lowlands.     If  we  regard  Argos 
as  simply  the  name  of  the  habitable  land,  the 
regions  fit  for  human  use  and  tillage,  it  would 
be  tempting    to   translate   Argeioi  as   the 
*^  people  of  the  land,''  though  of  course  it  is 
never  possible  to  substitute  the  etymological 
meaning  of  a  proper  name  for  the  name  it- 
self in  all   the   passages  where   it  occurs. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  this  mean- 
ing were  otherwise  admissible,  in  accounting 
for  the  more  restricted  application  of  the 
name  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.     The  lead- 
ing dynasties  of  that  district,  the  house  of 
Perseus  and  the  house  of  Pelops,  are  con- 
stantly represented  by  tradition  as  foreign 
immigrants  who  brpught  the  natives  under 
their  power.     These  natives  would  be  known 
to  the  rest  of  Greece,  not  by  the  name  they 
used  among  themselves,  but  by  the  name 
their  rulers  found  it  convenient  to  use  for 
them.     *'  The  people  of  the  land  "  would  be 
quite  a  sufficient  name  for  the  rulers'  pur- 
poses ;  and,  if  it  satisfied  them,  it  was  sure 
to  efface  the  national  names  of  their  subjects, 
first  among  foreigners,  and  then  among  those 
subjects  themselves.     In  this  way  it  might 
become  a  valuable  distinction  for  the  Helot 
to  be  called  an  Argive — to  receive  back  from 
Dorian  masters  the  name  which  his  ancestors 
had  accepted  from  Achaian  princes.    This 
explanation  of  the  name  would  suit  the  other 
proverbial  phrases  collected  by  the  author, 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  race  of  rude,  yet 
crafty  and  formidable,  boors. 

Whatever  theories  may  be  held  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Argos,  and  the  causes  which  de- 
termined the  application  of  its  derivatives, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  induction  to  fix  the  chief 
divisions  of  tumeric  Greece  is  incontestably 
sound  and  valuable.  We  find  (beside  gen- 
eral expressions  like  *'  through  Hellas  and 
Middle  Argos  ")  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgoi, 
which  corresponds  to  Korthern  Thessaly,  the 
Argos  of  the  Achaioi,  which  seems  to  include 
the  eastern  half  of  Peloponnese,  and  lastly, 
lason  Argos,  which  represents,  for  the  suit- 
ors of  Penelope,  the  mainland  of  civilized 
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Greece.     Mr.  Gladstone  nowhere  mentions 
Dr.  Cartiusjs  Ionian  before  the  Ionian  Mi- 
grationy  which  was   published  at  Berlin  in 
185  i,  nor  his  History  of  Ghreeee^  which  con- 
tains the  same  view  in  a  more  popular  form. 
They  would  have  suggested  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  a  theory  which  is  much  too  good 
to  be  left  in  a  fragmentary  condition.     lason 
Argos  is  obviously  the  Argos  of  the  laones, 
not  the  Argos  of  lasos.     If  the  western  half 
of  Southern  Greece  had  been  named  after 
him,  it  would  have  been  lasion  Argos.     As 
the  last  two  syllables  of  laones  are  treated 
in  Greek  as  a  termination,  though  they  may 
have  belonged  originally  to  the  root,  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  connecting  lason  Argos 
with  the  Ionian  sea,  or  in  supposing  that 
the  love  of  Demeter  for  the  child  of  lasos  is 
a  legend  of  the  beginnings  of  Ionian  agricul- 
ture.    If  Hesiod  did  not  lay  the  scene  of  the 
amour  in  Crete,  there  would  be  rather  more 
reason   for  identifying   the    favourite  with 
Erechtheus,  than   for   identifying  Acrisios 
with  Danaos.     As  Dr.  Ourtius  thinks  it  per- 
missible to  connect  I&sos  and  lason,  those 
who  follow  his  authority  will  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  contemptuous  esti- 
mate of  the  lonians  of  the  Homeric  age.     If 
lason  is  an  Ionian  leader,  the  powerful  and 
civilized  Minuai  must  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  lonians,  if  they  were  not 
the  first-fruits   of  the  Ionian   race.     Even 
Homer  bears  a  singular  testimony  to  early 
Ionian  civilization,  though   his  latest  com- 
mentator depreciates  its  value.     The  Athe- 
nian general  had  no  superior  in  "  getting  his 
men   into  line,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  it, 
which  was  then  a  high  and  difficult  accom- 
plishment.    Before  quitting  Argos,  it  may 
jbe  well  to  point  out  an  "  undesigned  coinci- 
dence "  in  support  of  the  traditional  juxta- 
position of  Ion  and  Acbais  in  the  Hellenic 
family.     When  the  suitors  tell  Penelope  that 
she  would  be  better  seen  in  lason  Argos 
than  in  Ithaka,  they  add  that  she  would  be 
seen  by  Achaioi. 

The  Achaioi  of  Homer  are  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  per- 
plexing, portion  of  his  ethnology.  They 
fill  the  whole  foreground  of  his  poems ;  yet 
ft  is  not  known  whence  they  come.  In  la- 
ter traditions  they  have  practically  disap- 
peared, it  is  not  known  whither.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done  nearly  all  that  is  possible. 
Ho  has  brought  out  some  primary  &cts  of 
capital  importance  :  that  the  Achaioi  of  the 
Homeric  age  were  a  ruling  race  spread 
over  Greece,  everywhere  apparently  homo- 
geneous among  themselves,  and  apparently 
in  many  places,  as  in  Ithaka,  distinct  from 
the  mass  of  the  common  people ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  indications  in  Homer,  they 


were  at  home  in  Homer's  Hellas,  and,  less 
certainly,  rose  into  importance  together 
with  the  house  of  Pelops.  Their  predomi- 
nance, therefore,  would  naturally  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  Hellenization  of 
Greece,  if  it  is  necessary  to  assign  a  date 
for  the  commencement  of  a  somewhat  inde- 
terminate process.  If  it  should  bo  estab- 
lished, by  the  consent  of  competent  jadges, 
that  the  Akaiuasha-u  appear  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions  of  an  older  date  than  those  which 
mention  the  Pause,  and  that  the  district  in 
which  they  dre  sueceeded  by  them  is  really 
the  Peloponnese,  the  accession  of  the  Pelopi- 
dai  would  be  a  curious  counterpart  of  the 
return  of  the  Herakleidai.  In  one  case  we 
should  have  an  old  element  of  the  popula- 
tion regaining  its  supremacy  in  conjunction 
with  a  foreign  dynasty,  as  in  the  other  we 
have  an  invading  population  availing  itself 
of  the  claims  of  an  ancient  ruling  house. 
As  we  do  not  know  the  original  seat  of  the 
Achaioi,  or  the  course  by  which  they  came 
to  Hellas  or  Peloponnese,  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
peats his  former  suggestion  that  they  came 
from  Persia,  chiefly,  it  seems,  because  Achai- 
os  sounds  like  Achat menes.  If  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  went  back  to  the  days  of 
Thothmes  iii.,  or  were  even  as  old  as 
Homer,  the  coincidence  would  certainly  be 
startling,  though,  in  the  utter  absence  of 
connecting  links,  it  would  be  still  impro- 
bable that  it  was  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence ;  but,  as  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
ence  that  the  house  of  Achaimenes  is  older 
than  the  eighth  century,  no  serious  connec- 
tion is  possible.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  ob- 
viously attaches  little  importance  to  this 
conjecture.  He  does  not  insist  on  its  ima- 
ginary evidence;  and  he  does  not  repeat  a 
second  time  to  an  unbelieving  world  that 
the  Persians  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Hel- 
lenes and  the  Germans,  and  the  Modes  the 
ancestors  of  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Celts. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  meet  the  Pelas- 
gians a^in :  the  world  will  never  be  rid  of 
them  till  it  knows  who  they  were.  While 
scholars  refuse  to  appreciate  Niebuhr^s  theo- 
ry by  the  light  of  subsequent  discoveries, 
they  will  always  be  liable  to  be  aflfronted  by 
finding  that  laymen  of  real  and  high  intelli- 
gence still  accept  it  in  its  original  form. 
As  a  theory  of  the  connection  of  Greece 
and  ItfUy,  Niebuhr's  system  has  been  discred- 
ited by  the  diffusion  of  the  results  of  Sans- 
krit scholarship.  There  never  was  any  di- 
rect evidence  that  any  population  in  Italy 
was  called  Pelasgian ;  and  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish this  by  linguistic  argument  only  dis- 
credits the  direct  evidence  for  admitting  a 
Pelasgian  population  in  Greece.  As  the 
Aryan  race  has  been  differentiating  itself 
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slowly  for  more  than  thirty  centuries,  and 
as  the  process  is  not  over  yet,  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  each  stage  of  it  to  the  irruption 
of  a  new  tribe.     This  presumption  is  not 
overthrown  by  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  family,  the  farm,  and  the 
fold,  is  substantially  identical  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  while  the  vocabulary  of  the  chase, 
the  camp,  and  the  city,  offers  few  and  uncer- 
tain  resemblances.     The  fact  would  have 
arisen  if  Greece  and  Italy  had  been  occu- 
pied, by  a  homogeneous  Pelassian  popula- 
tion, and  if  this  population  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Oxaus  in  Italy  and  Hellenes  in 
Greece.     But  two  objections  were  obvious, 
even  when  the  theory  was  fresh :  there  had 
never  been  any  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  time  of  Homer  there  were  very  few  left 
in  Greece,  and  yet  the  Hellenes  had  scarcely 
begun  to  arrive.     Since  then,  it  has  been 
discovered   that  a  change  of  scene  and  a 
change  of  habits  necessarily  involve  a  change 
of  vocabulary,  and  that  foreign  influences  may 
tell  upon  'language,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
tend   to    conquest.      The    bdst    informed 
Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  believed  that 
the    national  armour    was   an  importation 
from  Caria.     But  the  collapse  of  this  part  of 
the  theory  does  not  affect  the  independent 
evidence  which  proves  that  the  Pelasgians 
once  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  an  effective  remmi 
of  all  the  scattered  testimony  ia  Homer  and 
later  writers   which  confirms  the  belief  of 
^schylus  and  Herodotus;  and  so  far  his 
results,  though  not  very  novel,  have  an  in- 
contestable value^  as  enforcing  a  view  which 
has  been  discredited  with  the  general  public 
rather  by  authority  than  by  legitimate  dis- 
cussion.    When  we  come  to  the  question 
who   the  Pelasgians  were,  his  speculations 
have  a  fresher  interest,  though  we  cannot 
fDllow  them  with  implicit  confidence.     All 
theories  on  the  subject  must  be  provisional ; 
for  we  do  not  know  what    light  may  be 
thrown  on    the    subject    by  the    Oriental 
sources  already  within  reach,  or  what  fresh 
lines  of  enquiry  may  be  opened  by  fresh  dis- 
coveries.    And  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  com- 
plicates matters  by  heaping  up  presumptions 
that  one  tribe  after  another  had  Pelasgian 
affinities,  before  he  has  made  it  clear  what 
Pelasgian  affinities  mean.     He  is  haunted 
by  the  traditional  antithesis  of  Hellenes  and 
Pelasgians ;  though  lie  is  familiar  with  the 
proof  that  one  term  of  the  antithesis  is  no 
better  than  a  fiction,  the  only  fruit  of  his 
knowledge  is  the  substitution  of  some  vision- 
ary Hellic  tribes  for  the  conventional  Hel- 
lenes.    We  know  of  two  great  races  that 
came  out  of  Hellas,  the  Achaians  and  the 
Dorians ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 


the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  spread  the  Hel- 
lenic name  over  Greece.  There  is  no  rea-* 
son  to  believe  that  either  race  differed  ma- 
terially, in  either  blood  or  culture,  &om  the 
races  among  whom  they  came.  But  if  any 
writer  chose  to  exaggerate  their  influence,  at 
least  there  would  be  something  to  exagge- 
rate. **  The  Hellic  tribes  "  do  not  supply 
any  groundwork  to  the  imagination.  No  doubt 
there  must  have  been  one  to  give  its  name 
to  Hellas ;  but  that  one  was  most  probably 
the  Selloi;  and  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
trace  Hellenic  civilization  to  the  horde  of 
sacred  savages  who  congregated  at  Dodona, 
and  perhaps  left  their  name  as  a  trace  of 
their  presence  at  Sellasia,  in  a  part  of  Greece 
too  poor  and  backward  to  be  ever  thorough- 
ly "  Hellenized." 

The  pursuit  of  this  shadowy  antithesis 
has  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  overlook  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Achaioi  of  the  mainland  were 
substantially  on  a  level  with  the  Danaoi  and 
laones,  who  came  over  sea,  as  well  as  the 
close  connection  which  Greek  antiquaries  re- 
cognised between  the  Achaioi  and  laones. 
He  refers  to  the  perfectly  authentic  tradition 
of  the  conflict  between  the  lonians  of  the 
city  and  the  Pelasgians  of  the  open  country. 
The  Pelasgians  complained  that  they  were 
treated  as  intruders  in  a  land  which  they  bad 
found  a  desert  and  left  a  garden.  The 
Athenians  complained  that  their  daughters, 
when  they  went  out  to  draw  water,  were  in- 
sulted by  the  older  and  more  brutal  race. 
These  data  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Herodotus,  that  the  lonians  were  a 
Pelasgian  race.  Hb  error  is  easily  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lonians  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  Hellas^  properly  so 
called,  and  in  that  sense  were  not  Hellenes. 
As  they  were  not  Hellenes,  and  claimed  to 
be  autochthonous,  it  followed,  by  a  primi- 
tive process  of  exhaustion,  that  they  most 
be  Pelasgians,  as  it  was  blown  that  there 
had  been  Pelasgoi  before  there  were  Hellenes 
in  Greece.  Perhaps  also,  as  the  Dorians 
were  undeniable  representatives  of  HeUen- 
ism,  it  was  assumed  that  their  antipodes, 
the  lonians,  must  savour  of  Pelasgianism. 

As  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Hellenes 
are  an  aggregate  of  kindred  tribes,  rather 
than  a  single  race  with  a  common  centre  in 
Thessaly,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same 
will  hold  of  the  earlier  populations  of  Greece. 
Dr.  Thirl  wall  judiciously  says  that  "  in  all 
likelihood  the  name  of  Pelasgians  was  a 
general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni,  but  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes 
had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself."  If  the  an- 
alogy is  carried  a  step  further,  it  suggests 
an  instructive  contrast.  All  the  names 
selected  for  comparison  wore  the  self-chosen 
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names  of  extensive  confederacies  formed  in 
historical  times ;  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  names  of  the  tribes  out  of  which 
they  were  formed,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that 
they  were  formed  of  broken  tribes.  The 
Pelasgians  are  prehistoric  ;  but  we  know 
many  tribal  names  which  we  include,  on 
more  or  less  convincing  evidence,  under  the 
Pelasgian  name.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  that  name  was  imposed  by  strangers  on 
an  aggregate  of  kindred  tribes.  If  the  gen- 
eral name  was  the  national  name  of  the  race, 
it  would  be  curious  that  the  parts  should  be 
better  known  than  the  whole.  The  Jews 
were  known  to  their  neighbours,  sometimes 
as  the  Hebrews,  the  men  who  came  over, 
sometimes  by  their  national  name  of  Israel- 
ites ;  but  we  never  find  that  any  individual 
tribe  was  known  by  its  own  name  to  neigh- 
bours who  did  not  know  the  general  national 
name  of  Israel.  The  Israelites  were  named 
by  men  who  came  before  them  :  the  Pelas- 

S'ans  were  named  by  men  who  camo  after 
em,  moving  along  many  routes.  In  the 
pre-Homeric  period  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  all  the  country  between  Lebanon 
and  Heemus,  between  Memphis  and  Am- 
brecia,  there  was  any  race  in  exclusive 
possession  of  a  definite  territory.  On  the 
outskirts  of  this  country  the  population 
was  comparatively  homogeneous  aggregates. 
Thraoe  was  Aryan  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  Phoenician  settlements  on  the 
coast ;  Asia  Minor  was  Aryan  on  the  whole 
also.  The  great  people  of  the  Phrygians, 
who  knew  of  no  race  older  than  themselves, 
held  the  central  plateau,  from  whence  their 
ohiefa  wandered  down  to  establish  dynasties 
in  the  fertile  mountain  valleys  of  the  coast. 
It  seems  that  the  Semitic  Lydians  had  not 
yet  broken  through  to  the  valley  of  the  Her- 
mus ;  but  another  Semitic  tribe,  the  Solymi, 
still  disputed  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus 
with  the  Aryan  race  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  land.  To  the  east  all  the  coast  was 
more  or  less  Semitic ;  but  the  jich  island  of 
Cyprus  was  already  divided  between  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians.  There  were  Greeks  in  the 
Delta ;  but  the  character  of  Egyptian  civili- 
cation  was  fixed.  There  were  Greeks  upon 
the  east  of  the  JSgean ;  but  its  waters  were 
disputed  by  Carians  and  Phoeniciana 

It  would  enable  us  to  give  a  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  Greek  ethno- 
logy, if  we  could  suppose  that  the  lonians 
and  the  Achaians,  like  the  Danaans,  entered 
the  mainland  of  Greece  by  sea,  and  found  it 
occupied  on  their  arrival  by  tribes  related  to 
ih^nselves,  who  had  moved  by  land  round 
the  head  of  the  Mgesn ;  and  that  they  clas- 
sified these  tribes,  who  were  still  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  richer  life  of  the  eastern  coast,  as 


Thrakes  and  Pelasgoi,  men  of  the  hills  and 
men  of  the  plain,  Highlanders  and  Lowland- 
ers.     If  this  tempting  theory  should  ever  be 
established,  much  of  the  honour  will  be  due 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  suggesting  for  ncXoo-- 
yos  an  etymology  which  suits  so  perfectly  the 
extent  and  application  of  the  name.     It  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  given  it  all  the 
development  of  which  it  is  capable,  if  he  had 
not  been  hampered  by  his  adherence  to  the 
unsupported  theory  of  a  "Pelasgio  race." 
If  he  had  set  clearly  before  himself  the 
meetmg  of  his  two  lines  of  speculation,  one 
or  other  must  have  been  abandoned.     Pelas- 
goi cannot  mean  Lowlanders,  if  it  is  the  na- 
tional name  of  a  great  race  which  branched 
into  tribes  with  special  names,  like  Acnes, 
Huantes,  Arkades,  Kaukones,  and  so  on.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  latent  con- 
tradiction prevented  him  from  supporting  a 
very  promising  hypothesis  by  the  industrious 
illustration  which  it  peculiarly  needs,  and 
which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  supply.     At 
present  it  remains  a  mere  suggestion:  we 
are  not  even  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  ad- 
missible ctymologically.     If  it  were  proved 
that  neXayoff,  or  any  of  its  derivatives,  might, 
in  accordance  with  Greek  analogies,  be  trans- 
formed into  HcXaeryos,  it  would  still  need 
something  more  than  the  solitary  example 
of  Pelagonia  to  show  satisfactorily  that  roots 
connected  with  HcXayos,  in  the  sense  of  plain, 
entered  largely  into   the  nomenclature  of 
Greek  geography.     There  is  another  prelim- 
inary difficulty.     The  Thrakes  of  Homer  are 
found  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  apparently 
separated  by  a  very  sharp  line  from  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Thrakes  is  a  general  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  the  hill  tribes  from  Parnassus 
to  Bhodope,  who  held  their  ground  in  the 
wild  country  north  of  the  ^gean,  but  were 
absorbed  by  the  higher  civilization  of  Greece. 
But  here  comes  the  difficulty.    It  is  hard 
not  to    connect   the    Biblical    Tiras  with 
Thrace :  arc  we  to  suppose  that  the  writer, 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  derived  that 
part  of  his  information,  we  do  not  say  from 
Greece,  but  from  the  lonians  of  the  JSgean  ? 
Again,  if  the  Pelasgians  were  to  be  identified 
with  the  Pulisata  of  some  Egyptian  menu* 
ments,  the  same  difficulty  would  recur  in  a 
somewhat  stronger  form.     Egyptologists  are 
disposed  to  fix  the  Pulisata  in  Crete ;  now 
the  Egyptians,  if  we  suppose  that  they  were^ 
never  a  maritime  people,  were  decidedly 
more  likely  to  hear  of  Crete  from  Phoeni- 
cians than  from  Greeks.     M.  Lenormant 
does  not  enable  the  readers  of  his  Suioire^ 
Ancienne  de  V  Orient  to  refer  to  the  original 
memoirs  on  which  he  bases  his  vague  and 
startling  account  of  a  Liby-Pelasgic  tonfied^- 
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eration' which  disturbed  the  majesty  of  Egypt 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Consequently  we  do  not  know  on  .  what 
ground  he  places  his  Akaiuasha-u  in  Pelo- 
ponnese,  or  his  Leka  in  Lakonia ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  any  authority  for  his 
Japhetic  Libyans,  except  their  features  on 
the  monuments,  and  the  old  legends  which 
connect  Cyrene  with  the  Argonauts;  nor 
can  we  say  whether  he  has  any  solid  ground 
for  spreading  his  Pulisata  over  Greece  and 
Italy.  In  another  edition  of  his  manual, 
this  theory  may  perhaps  be  worked  out  with 
as  much  detail  as  he  has  allotted  to  less  un- 
familiar views.  At  present  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  his  atlas  to  ascertain  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  hieroglyphical  forms  of 
the  names  that  figure  in  this  revolutionary 
narrative,  which,  if  true,  would  preclude  all 
possibili^  of  finding  in  Pelasgians  a  name 
of  the  industrious  and  peaceable  Lowlanders 
of  Thessaly  and  Attica  and  Argolis,  though 
we  might  fall  back  on  the  common  meaning  of 
IIcAayos,  and  regard  the  Pelasgians  as  pre* 
historic  Vikings.  Mr.  Gladstone  steers 
dear  of  the  Libyan  half  of  the  theory ;  but 
he  accepts  the  rest  so  completely  as  to  cast 
about  for  an  explanation  of  Homer's  silence 
on  the  subject  of  this  great  national  enter- 
prise. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  speak  of  an- 
other half  discovery  of  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
which  has  a  decidedly  better  chance  of  per- 
manent scientific  recognition.  He  has  es- 
tablished that  the  title  "  Lord  of  Men  "  is 
not  a  mere  superlative  of  dignity,  and  that, 
as  its  application  is  evidently  not  capricious, 
we  are  entitled  to  look  for  a  common 
character  in  all  the  sovereignties  to  which 
it  is  applied.  His  conception  of  the  features 
on  which  this  character  depends  is  less  com- 
plete, and  not  quite  consistent  He  seems 
to  be  entangled  in  some  traditionary  visions 
of  unbroken  patriarchal  sway ;  yet  he  clear- 
ly admits  the  force  of  the  evidence  that 
Pelops  appears  in  the  legends  practically 
as  a  foreign  adventurer.  Hence  his  view 
reduces  itself  very  nearly  to  the  meagre 
proposition  that  *^  Lord  of  Men  "  was  the 
proper  title  of  the  head  of  a  royal  house 
that  did  not  owe  its  elevation  to  its  subjects. 
So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
glory  among  others  should  not  have  been 
showered  upon  Peleides ;  for  upon  none  of 
the  great  Greek  houses  do  the  elements  of 
patriarchal  authority  meet  more  unmistake- 
ably  than  on  the  house  of  Aiakos.  How- 
erer,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  patriarchal 
system.  Abraham  was  a  father  of  many 
nations :  he  had  also  318  trained  servants 
bom  in  his  house.  It  is  possible  that  Pe- 
lops realized  the  second  of  these  conditions, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  he  or  his  were  ( 


called  *'  Lord  of  Men  "  because  he  realised 
the  first.     The  suggestion  may  go  for  what 
it  is  worth ;  bat  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  general    position  of  Pelops  in    Greek 
legend.     The  special  title,  ^*  Lord  of  Men," 
would  serve  very  well  to  mark  the  special 
power  which  rested  on  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  an  armed    household;   and  the 
rarity  of  this  phenomenon  in  Greece  would 
itself  account  for    the  rarity  of   the  titles 
As  a  general    rule,    the  Greek    chieftains 
maintained  the  ascendancy   to  which  their 
birth  gave  them  a  presumptive  right,  simply 
by  the  force  of   superior  wisdom    and   su- 
perior powers.     If  they  fell  below  the  level 
of  their   functions,    other    well-born     and 
high-spirited   landowners  found    it  easy  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  and  their  priv- 
ileges.    The  *^  Lord  of  Men  "  had  clearly 
something  more  than  this  vague,  half-per- 
sonal,  half-official    pre-eminence.       Homer 
seems  to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  notices^ 
that  even  Angelas  and  Anchises  could  do 
strong  things  in  virtue  of  their  rank.    In 
both  cases  when  they  receive  the  title,  they 
are  represented  as  taking  liberties  with  the 
horses  of  other  men,  in  a  way  that  would 
certainly  have  been    easier    if   they  were 
backed  by  an  armed  household.     The  wealth 
that  an  armed  household  implies  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  suggest  that  the  dynasties  which 
possessed  it  were  closely  connected  with  the 
rich  civilizations  east  of  the  .^Igean.     This 
appears  to    have  impressed    itself  on  the 
author,  in  the  interval  between  the  publica- 
tion of  Stttdiei  on  Homer  and  Juventti$  Mw^ 
di;    and  accordingly  he    provides  possible 
links    between   most  of  the  dynasties  thai 
bear  the  title  and  '^  Phoenician  influence,'' 
which  is  the  form  wherein  he  conceives  all 
fruitful  intercourse  between  the  mainland  of 
Greece  and  the  sea.      This  restricted  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject  leads  him  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  labour  on  rather  shadowy 
points.     It  would  have  been  simpler  to  con* 
nect  Eumeloa.  of  Pherai  at  once  with  the 
half-Oriental  Minuai,  than  to  gather  up  the 
broken  clues  that  seem  to  lead  to  Ephure, 
and  Poseidon,  and  Aiolos.     On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is   impossible  for  the  most  ro- 
mantic ingenuity  to  connect  Dardanos  with 
Phoenicia,  Mr.  Gladstone  omits  a  promising 
opportunity  of    conuecting   Anchises    with 
Phoenicia,  through  his  love-match   with    a 
Phoenician  goddess.      A  Phoenician  house- 
hold might  make  him  "  Lord  of  Men  "  with- 
out making  him  king  of  Troy,  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  represent  the  elder  branch  of 
the  line  of  Dardanos ;  and  the  title  would 
seem  naturally  to  denote  the  master  of  m 
household    rather    than    the    head    of    » 
line. 
As  the  course  of  speculation  on  the  legeud- 
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ary  ctbnograpliy  of  Greece  shows  signs  of 
becoming  conservative,  it  is  probable  tbat 
many  of   the    i*esults    of  Mr.   Gladstone's 
Phoenician  researches  may  find  a  permanent 
place  in  science.      It  is  admitted  already 
that  our  Greek  sources  of  information  are 
more  than  incomplete ;  and,  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  supplemented  by  Oriental  dis- 
coveries, Minos  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  substantial  instead  of  one  of  the  most 
shadowy  figures  of  the   prehistoric   world. 
It  is  rather  premature  to  speculate  whether 
he  was  a  viceroy  of  Thothmes  in.     In  those 
days  the  Egyptians  may  have  had  a  fleet  of 
their  own,  though,  if  so,    they  must  have 
lost  the  use  of  navigation  afterwards,  as  we 
know  was  tho  case  of  the  Hindus.     As  the 
continental  power  of  £gypt  seems  to  have 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Karians,  it  is  possible 
that    that   race,  who    were   lords    of    the 
^gean  till  Minos  expelled  them,  may  have 
been  willing  to  act  as  the  vanguard  of  an 
advancing  power.     But  whether  the  empire 
of  Minos  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing 
or  succeeding  the  supremacy  of  Egypt,  it 
certainly  was  in  some  sense  historical.     It 
is  not  so  clear  whether  Greek  legends  treat 
Minos  as  a  pure  Phoenician.     In  Homer  it 
18  only  his  mother  who  is  daughter  of  an  il- 
lustrious Phceniciati  (Mr.  Gladstone  no  long- 
er resists  Homer's  obvious  meaning,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  pure  Hellenism  of  all  the  royal 
houses  of  Greece).     Perhaps  we  are  to  see 
in  him  a  person  of  mixed  race,  who  built 
up  a  power  out  of  the  wreck  of  an  earlier 
dominion.     When  the  predatory   common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Seas  was  broken  up 
in  the   twelfth  century,   Somerled,   a    hafr 
mythical  adventurer,  whose  own  nationality 
cannot    be   determined,  founded  a    Celtic 
State  in  the  Hebrides,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
a  Norse  earldom.     This  State  was,  in  theory, 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  bnt  it 
conquered  largely,   at  the  expense  of   the 
Lord  Paramount,  during  the  exhaustion  of 
the  English  Wars.      The  principal  families 
of  the  Western  Highlands  still  trace  their 
descent  to  Somerled  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers.   It    is    possible    that    Minos    and 
Aiolos,   to  whom  so    many   Greek  houses 
traced  their  descent,  may  have  been  leaders 
of  the  same  class,  under  whom  the  Greek 
inhahitants  of  the  JBgean  coasts  and  islands 
learned  to  exercise  their  strength  on  their 
own  account,  at  the  expense  of  the  Karians 
and  Leleges.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  Aiolos 
means,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  supposes,  *'  the  man 
with  a  coat  of  many    colours,"   which  is 
certainly  likely  to  be  a  Phoenician  cbarao- 
teristic.     Little  value  can  be   attached  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  Aiolid  houses  were 
the  chief  channel  through  which  tho  main- 
land of  Greece  was  enriched  with  the  arts  j 


and  culture  of  the  East.  With  the  ozcep- 
tion  of  Sisyphus,  they  occupy  a  very  ob- 
scure and  undistinguished  position  in  legend- 
ary history,  compared  with  the  Kadmeioi 
in  Boiotia,  and  the  Pelopidai  in  Southern 
Greece.  It  is  easy  to  answer  the  question 
why  *^  Thebes  did  not  become  the  eye  of 
Greece,  like  Athens  at  a  later  period." 
The  settlement  of  the  Easterlings  was  ruined 
by  their  own  dissensions,  and  by  the  envy 
of  their  neighbours.  But  it  was  so  powerful 
and  60  flourishing,  that  seven  of  the  greatest 
chiefs  in  Southern  Greece  thought  it  worth 
while  to  attack  it,  and  failed.  The  Pelopi- 
dai were  more  fortunate ;  their  dominion  was 
wider  and  more  popular,  and  uncontested 
while  it  lasted.  Agamemnon's  style  was 
not  only  **  Lord  of  Men,"  but  "  King  of 
Golden  Mukenai,"  or  *'  Lord  of  many 
islands "  (perhaps  '^  the  multitude  of  the 
isles "  would  be  as  picturesque  and  more 
accurate),  and  all  Argos.  Both  the  latter 
titles,  at  least,  imply  close  relations  with 
richer  and  older  civilizations.  Gold  came 
into  Greece  as  treasure,  not  as  an  article  of 
traffic.  The  insular  dominion  of  .Aga- 
memnon seems  to  have  reached  Cyprus,  which 
was  always  a  centre  of  Phoenician  commerce 
and  worship.  These  indications  entirely 
coincide  with  the  consistent  tradition  which 
brings  the  house  of  Pelops  from  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  then,  and 
long  after,  in  advance  of  the  mainland 
of  Greece,  in  all  that  concerned  material 
civilization. 

But  whatever  the  channel  of  Phoenician 
influence,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  misconceived 
its  nature,  and  somewhat  overrated  its  ex- 
tent. He  pictures  the  Greeks,  after  the 
fleet  of  Sidon  had  ceased  to  hold  them  in 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  sitting  shut 
up  between  the  JSgean  and  the  Ionian  seas, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  except 
what  they  received  from  the  Phoenician 
mariners.  This  is  an  over-statement  of  the 
isolation  of  even  the  Homeric  Greeks.  If 
Homer  is  to  be  trusted  for  anything,  he  is 
to  be  trusted  for  the  very  curious  fact  that 
there  was  a  Greek  colony  in  Egypt  which 
he  imagined  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
Trojan  war.  Poludanna  is  the  wife  of  T hon ; 
so  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  suppose 
that  tho  other  personages  with  Greek  names, 
whom  Menelaos  finds  in  E^ypt,  are  Egyp- 
tians in  disguise.  If  this  had  been  eo,  the 
author  of  the  OdyBsey  was  quite  equal  to  dis- 
guising Then.  And  the  isolation  of  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  was  comparatively  recent. 
The  lonians  had  ranged  the  same  seas  as  the 
Sidonians ;  a  dynasty  from  Sidon  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  heart  of  Greece ;  a  dy- 
dasty  from  Egypt  established  itself  in  Pelo- 
ponnese ;  perhaps  another  established  itself  in 
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Attioa ;  one  from  Asia  Minor  established  it- 
self as  paramount  in  G-reece.  Whether  these 
dynasties  were  founded  by  G-reoised  Orientals 
or  by  Orientalized  Greeks  is  a  secondary  ques- 
tion ;  if  Greeks  and  Orientals  had  not  still  been 
able  to  blend  readily,  these  dynasties  could  not 
have  been  founded  at  all.  The  foreign  ele- 
ments in  Greek  civilization  and  mythology 
were  absorbed  through  these  channels  while 
Greece  was  making :  they  were  not  infused 
by  irresponsible  marinera  after  Greece  was 
made,  in  order  to  scare  Greek  seamen  from 
ranging  beyond  the  Archipelago.  The  ex- 
travagance of  the  fables  of  the  outer  geogra- 
phy of  the  Odyssey  admits  a  simpler  expla- 
nation, if  they  are  viewed  as  reminiscences 
of  a  wider  world,  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
mingled  with  many  other  races,  who  became 
stranger  and  stranger  to  their  descendants 
as  they  concentrated  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  historical  Greece,  and  as  their  na- 
tional character  crystallized  into  a  harmonious 
unity. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  ethnological  theo- 
ries have  naturally  influenced  his  treatment 
of  Homeric  religion.  In  Studies  on  Homer 
the  deities  were  classified  mainly  as  Hellenic 
or  Pelasgian.  In  Juventus  Mundt,  a  Phoeni- 
cian class  is  confidently  introduced ;  its  lead- 
ing members  are  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  Heph- 
aistos,  and  Poseidon.  The  claims  of  Aph- 
rodite cannot  be  seriously  disputed ;  those 
of  Hermes  are  too  slight  to  be  refuted ;  about 
Hephaistos,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  possibly  right; 
about  Poseidon,  we  think  he  is  wrong. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  must  be  Phoe- 
nician in  its  origin,  since  it  centres  in  Phoe- 
nician settlements ;  and  the  evidence  about 
Hephaistos  is  of  the  same  kind,  though  very 
perceptibly  weaker.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
points  out,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  was  united 
with  Aphrodite  in  Phoenician  worship,  and 
with  Charis  in  Greek  mythology.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  aware  that  Aphrodite  her- 
self is  not  exclusively  Phoenician.  Her 
mother  Dione  is,  in  the  old  national  worship 
of  Dodona,  a  female  reflection  of  Zeus,  which 
gives  Aphrodite  a  better  title  to  naturaliza- 
tion in  Greece  than  the  etymology  of  her 
name,  to  which  Professor  Max  Muller  as- 
signs his  favourite  meaning,  '^  the  Dawn." 
There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  a  school 
which  finds  the  Sun  in  almost  every  god  and 
hero,  and  the  Dawn  in  almost  every  goddess 
and  heroine,  which  sees  nothing  in  the  tale 
of  Troy  divine  but  the  daily  siege  of  the 
East  by  the  West  to  recover  the  Light ;  but 
the  mythological  speculations  of  the  Oxford 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  though 
somewhat  one-sided  in  their  development, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  dismissed  with  the 
perfunctory  notice  which  is  all  they  receive 


from  the  author  of  Juventus  Mundi,     Even 
this,  however,  is  an  advance  upon  Studies  on 
Homer,     There,  all  comparative  mythology 
was  repudiated  to  make  room  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  primeval  revelation,  presented  in  a 
form  which  implied  that  all  the  descendants 
of  Noah  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
abstraction  from  Christianity  known  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  Natural  Religion,  and 
that  some  favoured  descendants  of  Japhet 
had  also  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 
This  assumption  made  it  necessary  to  explain 
all  false  religions  either  by  the  gradual  deg- 
radation of  the  one  primeval  faith   or  by 
downright  wilful  invention.     The  theory  wa9 
worked  out  with  so  much  graceful  fervour, 
and  so  much  reverent  ingenuity,   that  it 
would  have  commanded  wide  acceptance  if 
put  forward  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier. 
As  it  was,  the  general  theory  of  the  origin 
of  false  religions,  which  its  author  has  silent- 
ly discarded,  only  served  as  scaffolding  to 
another  hypothesis,  to  which  he  still  attaches 
special  value.     But  the  discarded  theory 
has  always  hindered  Mr.  Gladstone  from  ap- 
preciating the  only  school  of  scientific  my- 
thology in  England,  and  from  following  what 
has  been  done  in  Germany  since  the  days  of 
Ottiried  Milller.     It  is  true,  we  are  told 
parenthetically,  that,  according  to  Professor 
Max  Mailer,  the  Charites  are  the  same  as 
the  Harits,  and  that  Erinus  is  the  same  as  Sa- 
ranyu;  but  we  are  never  told  that  the  Dio&- 
kouroi  are  the  same  as  the  A9vins.     Yet 
this  identification  is  more  generally  accepted, 
more  interesting  in  itself,  and  more  impor- 
tant for  the  interpretation  of  Homer,  than 
those  which  Mr.   Gladstone  cites.     If  the 
Dioskouroi   of   later   tradition  are    purely 
mythical  creations,  embodying  the  doublB 
twilight  of  dusk  and  dawn,  the  sons  of  Leda 
and  their  sister  can  scarcely  belong  to  purely 
human  legend.     It  is  a  subject  quite  open  to 
discussion,  whether  the  Homeric  version  of 
the  story  represents  the  gods  of  one  tribe 
passing  into  the  heroes  of  another,  or  the  ao- 
tivity  of  popular  belief  beginning  to  invest 
historical  princes  with  mythical  and  elemen- 
tal attributes.    A  oomnoentator  of  Homer  ia 
free  to  decide  the  question  either  way — to 
lean  to  the  text  oi  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey j  or 
to  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  cultus  of 
Amuklai  and  Therapne — but  not  to  ignore 
the  question  altogether.     Again,  there   is 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  view 
that  the  Homeric  Hermes  is  identical  with 
the  Yedio   Sarameyas,  and  that  they  both 
mean  the  morning  wind.     The  view  may 
very  possibly  be  untrue ;  but,  if  it  is  true,  it 
would  be  a  strong  additional  reason  for  ac- 
cepting the  obvious  etymology  of  Leto.  This 
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etymology  bears  directly  on  a  favoarite 
theory  of  Mn  Gladstone's  \  and  therefore  he 
was  bound  to  dispose  of  it  exhaustively.  In 
order  to  prove  that  Leto  is  the  mystical 
Woman,  the  mother  of  the  Promised  Seed,  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  she  is  not  night, 
and  that  the  Hermes  of  the  theomachy  is  not 
the  morning  wind,  powerless  to  dispel  her 
darkness. 

•  Readers  of  Sitidies  on  JSbmer  will  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  Apollo  and  Athene  are 
still  the  central  figures  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Juventm  Mundi.  Though  the  Preface  to 
the  latter  work  states  that  the  author  has 
'^  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  certain  crudity  of 
expression  in  some  sections  of  the  ^  Olym- 
pos,'  "  which  led  to  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning,  there  is  no  substantial  change  in 
his  conception  of  either.  Apollo  is  still  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  the 
Son  of  the  Father.  Athene  is  still  an 
attempt  to  embody  a  tradition  of  the  Un- 
created Wisdom,  the  Eternal  Word,  This 
time  the  expression  of  this  surprising  theory 
is  faultless ;  it  was  never  very  faulty.  The 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  collected  with  the 
author's  usual  care,  and  arranged  with  his 
usual  clearness.  The  necessary  assumptions 
are  stated  with  perfect  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty. There  is  not  the  slightest  tendency 
to  make  earnestness  or  strength  of  feeling  do 
the  work  of  argument.  Mr.  Gladstone  ad- 
vocates his  Messianic  theories  without  any 
dogmatic  arrogance;  and,  when  unfounded 
theories  are  put  forward  reasonably,  there  is 
no  need  to  regret  the  cost*^  of  their  construc- 
tion and  demolition.  It  is  certainly  extremely 
singular  that  two  Homeric  deities  have  ex- 
actly the  attributes  which  they  .ought  to 
have  had  if  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
two  natures  of  the  Incarnate  Word  had 
reached  the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
But  these  attributes  admit  another  and  an 
easier  explanation;  and  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently decisive  to  warrant  the  inference, 
which  is  really  indispensable  to  the  theory, 
that  the  Greeks  on  this  subject  had  received 
a  much  larger  deposit  of  tradition,  and  pre- 
served it  much  more  faithfully,  than  the 
Jews.  The  whole  theory  about  Athene 
might  have  been  given  up  when  the  author 
found  that  he  had  to  lay  as  much  stress  upon 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  upon  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  theosophy  of  the  earlier  work  repre- 
sents any  primitive  tradition.  If  that  of 
the  later  work  is  to  be  said  to  represent  any 
tradition  at  all,  it  is  only  the  esoteric  one  of 
a  comparatively  recent  school.  The  theo- 
logical value  of  such  a  traditbn  may  be 
high:  its  historical  value* is  null.  It  is 
rather  worse  to  quote  the  Book  of  Wisdom 


for  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Jews  than  to 
quote  the  Timaaus  for  the  primitive  belief  of 
the  Greeks.  About  Apollo,  the  author  has 
almost  a  plausible  case.  This  time,  the 
Jewish  form  of  the  tradition  is  really  tra- 
ditionaL  Instead  of  being  later  than  Plato, 
it  is  older  than  Solomon;  and  the  coinci- 
dence is  certainly  very  striking.  The  pro- 
mised deliverer,  the  conqueror  of  the  dragon, 
is  an  ideal  which  meets  so  many  desires, 
that,  when  the  promise  which  belonged  to  all 
the  race  was  forgotten,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  ideal  should  have  been  reconstructed  in 
Greece.  Professor  Curtius  has  shown  that 
the  worship  of  Apollo  spread  after  the  age 
of  Homer,  because  it  favoured  the  spiritual 
elevation  of  the  nation,  and  corresponded  to 
its  spiritual  needs.  As  the  promise  given 
in  Genesis  exercised  no  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea 
among  the  people  chosen  to  preserve  it,  and 
as  it  was  forgotten  in  Greece,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  credit  the  Greeks  with  an  obscure 
remembrance  of  an  object  which  they  were 
perfectly  capable  of  imagining.  Besides, 
Apollo  is  certainly  the  sun;  his  constant 
epithets,  bright,  far-darting,  silverbow,  are 
quite  decisive  even  by  themselves ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  knows  Homer  far  too  well  to  in- 
sist on  the  superficial  objection  that  the 
Homeric  system  contains  another  personifi* 
cation  of  the  sun,  which  maintained  a  sort 
of  shadowy  separate  existence  till  the  fifth 
century  b.o.,  when  a  taste  for  rationalism 
made  it  possible  to  blend  the  two  conceptions 
on  terms  of  something  like  equality.  As  the 
sun,  Apollo  is  pure;  he  abolishes  pollution 
as  the  sun  abolishes  the  vapours  of  dark- 
ness. As  the  sun  is  the  revelation  of 
heaven,  Apollo  is  the  revelation  of  Zeus. 
As  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between 
the  briffht  sun  and  the  brightness  of  heaven, 
so  Apollo  is  always  obedient  to  his  father, 
and  the  willing  instrument  of  his  purposes. 
As  the  black,  rent  storm-cloud  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  so  when  the 
sun  in  his  strength  looks  forth  from  behind 
its  blackness,  it  is  the  expression  of  his  anger 
too.  Hence  Apollo  is  armed  with  the  Aigis 
of  his  father.  He  is  the  Angel  of  Death,  to 
borrow  Mr.  Gladstone's  application  of  a 
beautiful  phrase,  because  a  sunstroke  seems 
the  type  of  mysterious  and  happy  decease. 
All  the  attributes  relied  on  to  establish  the 
Messianic  character  of  Apollo  i'eally  tend 
more  or  less  directly  to  confirm  his  solar 
character,  already  established  by  attributes 
which  have  no  n^aning  on  the  Messianic 
hypothesis,  and  are  too  familiar  to  the 
author  to  attract  his  attention  as  they  de- 
serve. 
It  is  easy  to  say  what  Apollo  is :  it  is 
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easy  to  say  what  Athene  is  not.  She  is  not 
the  Shechioah,  she  is  not  the  Eternal  Word. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  she  is  the  Dawn,  or 
the  Queen  of  the  Air.  If  the  identification 
of  Athene  with  Ahana  were  certain,  and  if 
Ahana  were  demonstrably  the  Dawn,  of 
course  the  former  view  would  be  sufficiently 
proved.  But  the  Homeric  Athene  bears  in 
herself  no  trace  of  any  character  which  indi- 
cates that  she  is  the  Dawn  ;  and  her  prero- 
gative of  the  Aigis  tells  the  other  way,  un- 
less we  could  insist  on  the  view  which  ex- 
plains Medusa  of  Night.  Again,  the  rosy- 
fingered'  Eos  can  scarcely  be  the  same  as 
the  clear- eyed  goddess  whose  eyes  are  be- 
tween grey  and  blue;  the  conceptions  are 
disparate,  if  not  quite  incompatible.  It 
would  be  decidedly  simpler,  so  far  as  Homer 
goes,  to  regard  Athene  simply  as  a  female 
reflection  of  Zeus,  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person.  It 
is  natural  that  she  should  be  his  daughter 
rather  than  his  1t>ride,  for  she  is  too  magnifi- 
cent to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  rank ; 
and  in  the  Homeric  Pantheon,  the  fruitful 
Earth  of  Argos  is  the  undisputed  Queen  of 
Zeus,  while  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  itself  too  august  to  be  thrown  into 
the  shade.  Accordingly,  Athene  is  born  of 
her  father  without  mother  (which  is  itself 
suggestive, — TVhy  should  not  the  Dawn, 
like  the  Sun,  be  the  child  of  Night  ?),  and 
Here  is  queen  without  a  rival.  Her  ethical 
and  ideal  superiority  to  her  father  is  even 
more  unmistakeable  than  Apollo's ;  and  its 
explanation  is  the  same.  The  parts  are 
purer  than  the  whole,  because  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  parts.  The  sensuality  and 
caprice  of  Zeus  are  the  simple  results  of  his 
anthropomorphic  omnipotence.  All  manner 
of  persons  and  things  were  naturally  con- 
ceived as  children  of  Heaven;  but  they 
could  not  all  be  conceived  as  children  of  the 
Earth,  of  Argos.  So  when  Heaven  came  to 
be  conceived  as  a  king  who  lived  in  a  palace 
on  the  top  of  a  mountian,  among  *'  the  gold 
clouds  metropolitan,"  he  became  famous  for 
the  variety  of  his  amours,  and  incurred  the 
risk  of  telling  one  personification  of  Earth 
that  he  preferred  her  to  several  others. 
Then  whatever  happened  was  the  will  of 
Heaven ;  and  much  that  happened  was  fool- 
ish and  wrong.  In  those  days  men  had  not 
imagined  either  the  growing  multitude  of 
secondary  causes  on  which  we  discharge  the 
responsibility  of  Providence,  or  the  coarser 
expedient  of  an  impersonal  Fate.  So  the 
Zeus  of  Homer  pays  the  full  penalty  of  his 
omnipotence,  in  his  visible  self-indulgence 
and  indecision,  and  his  ineffectual  and  un- 
merited goodwill  to  losing  causes.  The  par- 
tial functions  of  the  Heaven,  the  Sun  which 


is  the  organ  of  its  brightness,  the  clear  ra- 
diance whether  of  noon  or  dawn,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  more  pecfectly  idealized,  be- 
cause  they  are  partial,  and  possess  the  re- 
moteness and  the  unity  which  are  favourable 
to  dignity.  This  is  the  reason  why  Apollo 
and  Athene  are  so  detached  and  immaterial, 
and  yet  are  able  to  exercise  the  most  inti- 
mate spiritual  influence  on  the  lower  world, 
with  which  they  have  no  sensible  or  degrad- 
ing contact. 

If  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  the  rest  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  difference  does  not  extend  to 
first  principles.  Perhaps  the  most  question- 
able point  is  his  treatment  of  the  theomachy, 
which  he  examines  as  seriously,  and  quotes 
as  confidently,  as  if  it  stood  on  a  level  with 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships.  Now  the  theo- 
machy, in  its  present  form,  is  simply  a  scenic 
display,  magnificent  as  a  whole  but  rather 
tasteless  in  ito  parts,  which  serves  to  adorn 
and  delay  the  final  triumph  of  Achilles.  No 
part  of  the  poems  bears  more  traces  of  arbi- 
trary invention,  unless  we  suppone  that  solar 
myths  have  gathered  round  the  legend  of 
the  Trojan  war ;  even  this  loaves  room  for 
the  interpretation  of  frigid  rationalists,  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Greeks  was  retarded  by 
storms  and  floods.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  push  the  theory  of  conflicting  races  and 
successive  worships  rather  far.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  each 
member  of  the  ruling  triad — Zeus,  Poseidon, 
and  Aidoneus — was  originally  the  supreme 
god  of  some  element  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Though  the  tripartite  division  of  visible  na- 
ture might  easily  establish  such  a  division 
of  the  supremacy  among  the  anthropomor- 
phic deities  of  Olympos,  it  would  not  be 
2uite  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  title  of 
nfemal  Zeus  not  unfrequently  given  to 
Aidoneus,  or  of  the  practical  supremacy  of 
Poseidon  in  the  sphere  of  the  outer  geogra- 
phy. It  is  not  merely  that  the  Sea-god  can 
do  what  he  wills  with  a  seafaring  man,  but 
that  where  a  minstrel  in  Scherie  has  to  de- 
scribe an  assembly  of  the  gods  he  represents 
Poseidon  taking  the  lead,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  Zeus.  The  pre- 
sumption that  arises  from  these  circumstan- 
ces is  hardly  strengthened  by  Poseidon's 
rhetorical  assertion  of  equality  in  the  fifteenth 
Iliad^  or  by  a  very  euphemeristio  statement 
in  a  late  geographer,  that  Pluto  was  once 
king  of  the  Molossians.  Of  course  this  last 
is  connected  with  the  backwardness  of  the 
Pelasgians,  who,  it  is  suggested,  may  at  one 
time  have  been  incapable  of  any  higher  con- 
ception than  a  deification  of  earth ;  for,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
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ethnology,  Mr.  Gladstone  supposes  a  Pelas- 
gian  nature-worship,  superseded  bj  an  Hel- 
lenic anthropomorphism.  The  supreme  god 
of  the  general  Pelasgian  system  was,  it  is 
assumed,  Okeanos,  from  whom,  even  in 
Homer,  is  the  generation  of  the  gods,  though 
Zeus  is  their  father.  No  attempt  is  made 
in  Studies  on  Homer  or  in  Juoentm  Mtmdi  to 
find  a  place  in  Homer's  system  for  Hesiod's 
golden  age  under  the  presidency  of  Kronos. 
The  author  very  wisely  takes  Homer's  Ti- 
tans simply  as  he  finds  them,  as  rebels  against 
the  order  of  Olympos,  and  does  not  try  to 
make  them  the  dethroned  rulers  of  a  happier 
world,  because  their  leader  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Their 
rebellion  may  or  may  not  be  an  echo  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  angels,  or  the  war  in  heaven, 
or  the  tower  of  Babel ;  probably  it  is  none 
of  them,  being  simply  a  rude  way  of  express- 
ing a  belief  that  order  has  to  be  brought 
out  of  confusion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
justified  in  proclaiming  by  his  eloquent  si- 
lence that  it  is  not  an  obscure  reminiscence 
of  the  worship  of  a  conquered  race.  If  so, 
may  not  the  conception  of  Okeanos  be  found 
in  the  same  way,  by  working  backwards  from 
the  existing  order  ?  The  Titans  no  doubt 
are  in  bondage  and  darkness :  Okeanos  is  in 
honour  and  peace.  But  this  is  only  because 
the  Titans  represent  the  wild  forces,  which 
are  bridled  by  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
Okeanos  represents  the  calm  element  out  of 
which  that  order  arose.  The  same  consid- 
erations make  it  difficult  to  accept  a  canon  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  attaches  considerable 
importance — that  whenever  we  hear  of  the 
birth  or  infancy  of  a  deity  that  deity  was 
only  recently  introduced  into  Greece.  When 
cosmical  phenomena,  as  the  production  of  a 
natural  force,  were  conceived  under  the 
form  of  the  infancy  of  a  deity,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  anthropomorphism  that 
they  should  be  thrown  back  into  the  past, 
and  that  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  deity 
should  represent  him  in  his  maturity.  We 
hear  of  the  infancy  of  Dionysos,  because  the 
vintage  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  be- 
ginning. If  we  are  to  regard  him  as  an  im- 
ported deity,  it  is  because  his  orgies  are  al- 
ways connected,  through  the  whole  of  anti- 
quity, with  Thrace,  and  because,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  observes,  the  Greeks  proper  were 
familiar  with  the  rational  use  of  wine.  If 
Hephaistos  is  Phoenician,  it  is  not  because 
we  read  of  his  being  cast  down  from  heav- 
en, and  nursed  in  a  sea- cave,  but  because 
his  worship  centres  at  places  where  we  seem 
«o  trace  Phtsnician  settlements. 

On  the  general  question,  if  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  difference  between  Pelas- 
gians  and  Hellenes  was  a  difference  of  stage 


and  not  of  race,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  division  between  their 
religious  tendencies.  For  instance,  the  god- 
desses which  Mr.  Gladstone  designates  Hel- 
lenic are  chaste,  because  they  are  so  com- 
pletely anthropomorphic  that  what  is  offen- 
sive in  a  woman  is  offensive  in  them.  But 
the  amour  of  Demeter  and  lasiou  does  not 
prove  that  she  was  a  goddess  of  a  sensual 
race :  the  legend  is  only  a  naive  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  bounty  of  the  earth  when  she 
yields  herself  to  tillage.  We  seem,  b,ut  only 
seem,  to  be  on  surer  ground  in  contrasting 
parallel  deities,  Gaia  and  Here,  Apollo  and 
Helios,  Poseidon  and  Nereus.  Here  indeed  is 
a  much  more  developed  personification  than 
Gaia ;  and  the  points  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast are  worked  out  in  Juventm  Mtmdi  with 
a  patient  ingenuity  and  sober  originality 
that  could  not  but  lead  to  a  valuable  result. 
But  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  or  to 
the  force  of  the  argument,  to  surmise  that 
Here  is  Hellenic  and  Gaia  is  Pelasgic. 
Here  is  a  pre-eminently  local  deity  in  Ho- 
mer ;  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  Argive  plain, 
where  she  appears,  as  we  learn  from  Plato 
{Rep.  Lib.  ii,)  as  a  priestess  gathering  ^*  alms 
for  the  life-giving  children  of  Inachos,  river 
of  Argos."  In  the  Argonautic  legends, 
which  have  come  to  us  through  later  chan- 
nels, she  appears  as  the  familiar  spirit  of 
the  Ionian,  or  half  Ionian,  Minuai.  Now, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  terminology,  the  Da- 
naans  certainly,  and  probably  the  Minuans, 
would  figure  as  pre-Hellenic.  How  then 
can  they  be  favourites  of  an  Hellenic  god- 
dess ?  Again,  it  suits  his  argument  to 
dwell  upon  the  strong  possibility  that,  in 
the  ordinary  worship  of  Troy,  Helios  had 
the  same  place  as  Apollo  iq  the  ordinary 
worship  of  Greece.  As  Helios  is  elemental, 
and  Apollo  anthropomorphic,  it  is  tempting 
to  infer  that  Apollo  is  Hellenic,  and  Helios 
Pelasgic.  Unfortunately  the  cultus  of 
Apollo  centres  at  Parnassos  and  at  De^os. 
At  Parnassos  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
Muses,  who  are  almost  certainly  Thraoian : 
the  worship  at  Delos  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion that  he  is  not  Hellenic  in  the  technical 
sense.  Belos  is  an  Ionian  sanctuary :  before 
it  was  Ionian  it  was  held  by  Kapcs  Bappapo- 
Kfxavoi.  Whether  Apollo  is  Thraoian,  Ka- 
rian,  or  Ionian,  he  is  not  Hellenic. 

Poseidon  forms  the  subject  of  a  much 
more  elaborate  theory;  indeed,  the  theory 
is  so  elaborate  that  its  author  regards  it  as 
certain.  He  starts  with  the  fact  that  Posei- 
don overshadows  Nereus,  who,  it  is  as- 
sumed, was  the  national  water-god,  because 
water  in  modern  Greek  is  nero  (it  is  no- 
where assumed  that  Charon  was  once  the 
national  god  of  Death,  superseded  by  Hades 
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and  Persepbone).    Then  the  reasons  already 
discussed  are  given  for  thinking  that  Posei- 
don was  the  supreme  god  of  whatever  race 
introduced  his  worship.     It  is  shown  that 
he  was  connected    with    far-ofif   races    in 
strange  lands  which   the  author  supposes 
were  accessible  to  the   Phoenicians  alone; 
and  unquestionably  some  of  these  races,  like 
the  Phaiakes  and  the  fairy  family  of  Aiolos, 
have   a  strong  Phoenician  character,  apart 
from  tteir  origin.     There  are  stroug,  if  not 
decisive,  reasons  for  connecting  the  legenda- 
ry Aiolid  houses  both  with  Poseidon  and 
Phoenicia.     Lastly,  we  read  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians sacrificing  to  Poseidon  in  historical 
times.     From   all   this  it  is  inferred  that 
Poseidon  was  the  supreme  Phoenician  deity, 
whom  the  Phoenician  settlers,  Aiolid  and 
others,  brought  with  them  to  Greece,  and 
maintained  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
triad,  though  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
the  primacy  of  Zeus.     As  the  horse  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  come  into  Greece  with 
Poseidon,  and  as  tbe  Phaiakes  were  accom- 
plished dancers,  it  is  further  inferred  that 
public  games  were  introduced  into  Greece 
by  the  Phoenicians,  as  a  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Poseidon.     No  serious  evidence  is 
brought  forward   that   Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped in  Phoenicia.     The  Greek  authors 
who  speak  of  the  Carthaginians  as  worship- 
ping Poseidon  do  not  give  his  Phoenician 
title :  so  we  cannot  say  if  the  identification 
is  correct.     The  practice  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  the  fifth  century  could  in  no  case 
prove  the  Phoenician  origin  of  an  Homeric 
deity.     The  Carthaginians  were  quite  capa- 
ble of  sacrificing  to  a  Greek  sea-god  when 
about   to   attack   Greeks  over  sea.      The 
Greeks  were  quite  capable  of  turning  the 
Melkarth  of  Cfarthage  into  Poseidon ;  they 
had  turned  the  Melkarth  of  Thebes  into  a 
sea  god  already,  under  the  name  of  Meli- 
kertes.     Now,  we  know  that  Poseidon  was 
the  national  god  of  the  lonians  of  Aigialos, 
who  worshipped  him  at  Helike;  we  know 
also    that   he   was    very    near   being    the 
national  god  of  the  lonians  of  Attica.     Is  it 
necessary  to  go  any  further?     The  Aiolid 
houses  appear  chiefiy  on  the  extremities  of 
Ionian  territory ;  Scherie  and  the  Kuklopcs 
are  to  be  sought  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea. 
All  we  know  of  the  lonians  suggests  a  mari- 
time people,  to  whom  noble  foreign  houses 
and  powerful  foreign  races  would  naturally 
present  themselves  as  children  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  general  account  of  the 
Olympian  system  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  section  he  gives  to  mythology,  except 
perhaps  the  felicitous  identification  of  Here. 
If  it  does  not  add  very  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  throws  a  new  light  upon  knowledge 


in  a  way  that  was  not  unneeded.  It  has 
almost  been  forgotten  what  a  unique  and 
wonderful  creation  the  Homeric  Pantheon 
really  is.  Other  mythologies  have  been 
more  profound,  and  have  embodied  higher 
conceptions ;  but  they  have  all  been  confused 
and  obscure,  and  there  is  not  one  among 
them,  not  even  the  religion  of  Walhalla, 
that  attains  the  intelligible  forms,  the  fair 
humanities,  of  Olympos.  They  retain  too 
many  traces  of  their  origin  :  their  gods  are 
always  beginning.  Homer's  began  once  for 
all;  and  thenceforward  they  are  complete 
and  unchangeable  togetlier.  They  serve 
not  as  cumbrous  symbols  of  the  life  of  the 
world,  but  as  a  glorious  mirror  of  the  heroic 
life  of  man.  They  have  all  things  men  live 
for :  they  need  none  of  the  things  men  live 
by.  Their  inferiority  to  those  they  rule 
shows  no  corruption  in  the  imagination 
which  created  them,  and  bowed  before  its 
own  creation.  Being  made  in  the  image  of 
man,  they  could  not  be  made  nobler  or 
purer,  if  duty  and  danger  and  effort  were  to 
be  suppressed  from  their  lives  of  perfect 
ease.  When  we  compare  /the  human  polity 
of  the  Olympos  of  Homer  with  the  dreary 
genealogies  of  Hesiod,  who  belongs  to  an 
ancient  though  a  later  period,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  refer  the  contrast  entirely  to  tbe 
different  character  of  the  poets.  If  it  can- 
not be  admitted  that  Homer  founded  the 
Greek  religion,  neither  can  it  bo  denied  that 
the  Homeric  poems  mark  a  decisive,  per- 
haps the  decisive,  step  in  its  transformation 
from  a  cosmogony  to  a  mythology.  The 
author  has  not  exaggerated  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Homeric  religion ;  but  he  is 
rather  unfair  to  the  ordinary  piety  of  later 
Greece,  when  he  calls  it  superstition,  because 
it  was  ridiculed.  The  general  absence  of  a 
priesthood  in  Homer,  and  its  occasional  ap- 
pearance, is  noticed  with  the  tentative  ex- 
planation that  probably  the  Pelasgians  easily 
yielded  to  priestcraft,  and  that  liptvq  is 
probably  connected  with  ycpwv,  which  leaves 
Upos  unexplained.  Perhaps  the  Homeric 
priest  is  simply  the  worshipper  of  a  strange 
god,  whose  neighbours  desire  to  take  part  in 
the  benefits  of  bis  worship.  His  commonest 
name  is  apijnyp,  which  means  the  prayer  to 
such  and  such  a  god,  and  comes  nearer  to 
"  worshipper  "  or  "  servant "  than  to  priest ; 
and  this  notion  would  agree  very  well  with 
the  tradition  which  assigned  a  Thracian 
origin  to  the  great  priestly  family  of  Eleusis, 
the  Eumolpidae.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
the  most  famous  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
world  could  be  traced  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
lonians  to  witness  the  wild  ceremonies  of 
the  Thracian  harvest-home. 

Neither  extract  nor  abridgment  could  do 
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anything  like  justice  to  the  rich  contents  of 
'Mr.  Gladstone's  five  chapters  on  Homeric 
ethics  and  polity.  There  are  few  things  bet- 
ter of  the  kind  in  English  literature ;  on 
the  special  subject  there  is  nothing  so  good. 
The  author's  only  material  defect  is,  that  his 
perception  of  the  youth  and  rudeness  of 
Homeric  society  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
his  perception  of  its  real  and  precocious  re- 
finement He  speaks  as  if  Paris  when  he 
built  his  own  house,  and  Odysseus  when  he 
wrought  his  own  bed,  displayed  something 
of  the  eccentric  enterprise  of  Hippias  when 
he  made  his  own  dress  and  jewels,  and  of 
Peter  the  Great  when  be  worked  in  a  dock- 
yard. The  division  of  labour  had  not  been 
carried  so  far  in  a  society  that  was  still  es- 
sentially predatory,  where  the  chief  perhaps 
inherited  house  and  land,  but  had  to  stock 
both  himself,  and  the  son  inherited  no  goods 
but  the  booty  of  the  father  {Od.  i.  398). 
The  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  moral 
delicacy  of  Homeric  society  was  a  recent 
conquest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  geneal- 
ogies, which  all  end  with  a  woman  and  a 
god.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  these 
legends  are- relics  of  an  earlier  condition  of 
polyandry  than  that  they  were  conventional 
courtesies  invented  to  screen  the  involuntary 
dishonour  of  high-born  women. 

The  section  which  was  called  Aoidos  in 
its  original  form  has  been  retrenched  with  a 
severity  not  always  beneficial.  It  was  well, 
indeed,  to  omit  the  detailed  polemic  against 
Mr.  Grote's  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  an  Iliad 
expanded  out  of  an  Achilleid;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  theory,  that  Homer  con- 
ceived colours  rather  as  degrees  than  as 
kinds  of  light,  gains  upon  the  whole  by  the 
removal  of  its  scafiblding.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  this  scaffolding  had  been  re- 
placed by  some  illustrations  from  the  delib- 
erate, scientific  arrangements  of  Aristotle 
and  Goethe,  which  proceed  on  the  same  mis- 
taken principle.  Aristotle's  authority  would 
have  shown  that  Homer's  classification  was 
natural  to  a  Greek ;  and  Goethe's,  that  it 
was  attractive  to  a  poet.  But  it  is  very  de- 
cidedly to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  excluded  the  charming  pages  in 
which  he  traced  the  fortune  of  Homer's 
creations  in  later  literature  ;  and  the  analy- 
sis of  the  characters  themselves  suffers 
grievously  by  compression.  The  author  be- 
comes cold  and  formal,  and  writes  as  if  he 
had  a  definite  list  of  qualities  to  get  through. 
The  only  character  which  seems  more  accu- 
rately appreciated  in  the  new  form  of  the 
work  is  Diomed.  The  business-like  element 
that  mingles  itself  with  his  unmistakeable 
gallantry  has  forced  itself  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's notice.     This  shows  itself  alike  in 


his  practical    submission  to  Agamemnon's 
unpractical  rebuke,  in  the  fourth  book,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  deprecate   any  offence 
being  taken   at  his    constitutional  protest 
against   Agamemnon's  poltroonery,   in  the 
ninth.  It  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  adroit 
exchange   of  armour   with  Glaucus,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  suspects  of  shabbi- 
ness,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  horses 
of  all  the  champions  whom  he  overcomes. 
Hector  and  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  become  comparatively  lifeless  under  the 
process  of  abridgment,  but  the  representa- 
tion of  them  in  the  earlier  work,  which  was 
already  too  severe,  is  inevitably  exaggerated 
and  distorted  by   the  omission  of  details. 
No  reader  of  Homer  ever  carried  away  the 
impression  that  Sarpedon  was  a  better  man 
than  Hector,  or  that  he  did  the  fighting  and 
Hector  did  the  hectoring ;  yet  this  is  almost 
the  impression  Mr.  Gladstone  leaves — per- 
haps it  is  not  far  from  the  impression  he  in- 
tended to  leave.     It  is  quite  true  that  our 
interest  in  Sarpedon  depends  upon  the  satis- 
factory perfection  with  which  he  performs 
his  part ;  but  then  his  part  is  limited.     The 
part  of  Hector  would  require  a  character 
vaster  than  the  character  of  Achilles  to  per- 
form it  as  perfectly ;  and  accordingly  our  in- 
terest in  Hector  depends  on  his  pathetic  and 
heroic  consciousness  of  failure.     Neverthe- 
less, in  the  m^Se  and  the  rout,  which  after 
all  were  the  most  important  parts  of  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  inferior  to  no  Greek  warrior  but 
Achilles.     It  was  their  recollection  of  his 
terrible  success  in  the  mil^  that  made  the 
most  valiant  chieftains  shrink  for  a  moment 
from  his  challenge  to  single  combat,  where 
several  of  them  were  his  superiors.     In  the 
Homeric  period  a  man  was  a  great  warrior 
when  his  rush  was  as  often  irresistible  as 
Hector's,  even  if  he  was  easily  baffled  by 
gallant  and    obstinate   resistance.       Even 
Pari?,  though  doubtless  odious,  is  not  quite 
so  odious  as  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  him : 
he  is  really,  after  Polydamas,  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  judicious  person  on  the  Trojan 
side.     As  his  interests  are  separate   from 
those  of  Troy,  his  prudence   is  even  less 
profitable  to  his  country ;  but  it  is  real,  and 
creditable  in  a  sense.     He  knows   exactly 
how  much  blame  he  must  bear  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  his  courage,  and  how  much  he 
may  concede  for  the  chance  of  buying  off 
the  Greeks :  at  the  same  time  he  knows  how 
to  hold  his  own,  and  to  snub  Hector  upon 
occasion,  in  a  style  which  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
His  self-knowledge  in  fact  is  as  unfailing  as 
Helen's :  only  her  self-knowledge  is  an  in- 
strument of  self-abasement,  his  of  self-de- 
fence.   Perhaps  it  was  not  to  bo  expected 
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that  an  author  who  was  the  first  to  appre- 
ciato  the  unworldly  delicacy  of  Homer's 
portraiture  of  Argive  Helen,  should  have 
done  equal  justice  to  the  light  fortitude,  the 
easy  Stoicism,  the  not  ungentle  determina- 
tion, of  her  tempter  and  her  master. 

Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  not  yet  taken  leave  of  Homer :  he 
has  undertaken  an  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  poems,  which  is  to  be  arranged  in 
the  most  accessible  form,  resembling  that  of 
a  dictionary.  There  are  few  writers  who 
would  find  so  much  toil  anything  else  than 
drudgery,  even  when  applied  to  Homer;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  task  which  can- 
not be  executed  without  trenching  on  most 
precious  leisure,  is  not  likely  to  be  forestalled 
by  other  hands.  But  the  work  cannot  fail 
to  be  valuable.  Not  only  will  it  *help  -to 
give  an  idea  of  Homer's  power,  by  showing 
some  part  of  tho  copious  materials  with 
which  he  executed  bis  great  synthesis,  the 
first  and  also  the  best  composition  of  an 
Age,  the  most  perfect '  form  and  body  of  a 
time,'  th^t  ever  has  been  achieved  by  the 
hand  of  man ; '  but  if  it  vindicates  the 
soundness  and  accuracy  of  the  author's  gene- 
ral method,  it  will  secure  the  stability  of 
more  than  one  original  view  at  present  com- 
promised by  the  speculations  that  surround 
it — speculations  which  are  too  plainly  the 
fruit  of  eager  ingenuity,  uncontrolled  by  the 
communis  senstis  of  those  who  have  mastered 
the  few  data  yet  attainable  upon  such  sub- 
jects. 


Art.  II. — The  Massacre  op  St.  Bartho- 

LOMEW. 

The  way  in  which  Coligny  and  his  adher- 
ents met  their  death  has  been  handed  down 
by  a  crowd  of  trustworthy  witnesses ;  and 
few  things  in  history  are  known  in  more  ex- 
act detail.  But  the  origin  and  motives  of 
the  tragedy,  and  the  manner  of  its  recep- 
tion by  the  opinion  of  Christian  Europe,  are 
still  subject  to  controversy.  Some  of  the 
evidence  has  been  difficult  of  access;  part 
is  lost;  and  much  has  been  deliberately 
destroyed.  No  letters  written  from  Paris 
at  the  time  have  been  found  in  the  Austrian 
archives.  In  the  correspondence  of  thirteen 
agents  of  the  House  of  Este  at  the  court  of 
Home,  every  paper  relating  to  the  event  has 
disappeared.  All  the  documents  of  1572, 
both  from  Home  and  Paris,  are  wanting  in 
the  archives  of  Venice.  In  the  Eegisters 
of  many  French  towns,  the  leaves  which 
contained  the  records  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember   in  that  year  have  been  torn  out. 


The  first  reports  sent  to  England  by  Wal- 
singham    and  by  the   French  Government 
have  not  been  recovered.     Three  accounts 
printed  at  Home  when  the  facts  were  new 
speedily  became  so  rare  that  they  have  been 
forgotten.     The  Bull  of  Gregory  xiii.  was 
not   admitted  into   the  official  collections  ; 
and  the  reply  to  Muretus  has  escaped  no- 
tice until  now.     The  letters  of  Charles  ix.  to 
Rome,  with  the  important  exception  of  that 
which  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  August,  have 
been  dispersed   and  lost.      Jhe    letters  of 
Gregory  xiii.  to  France  have  never  been 
seen  by  persons  willing  to  make  them  public. 
In  the  absence  of  these  documents  the  most 
authentic  information  is  that  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  French  ambassador  and  by  the 
Nuncio.     The  despatches  of  Ferralz,  des- 
cribing the  attitude  of  the  Boman  court, 
are  extant,  but  have  not  been  used.     Those 
of  Salviati  have  long  been    known.     Cha- 
teaubriand took  a  copy  when  the  papal  ar- 
chives were  at  Paris,  and  projected  a  work 
on  the  events  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
Some  extracts  were  published,  with  his  con- 
sent, by  the  continuator  of  Mackintosh;  and 
a  larger  selection,  from  tho  originals  in  the 
Vatican,  appeared  in  Theiner's  Annals  of 
Gregory  xiii:     The   letters  written  under 
Pius  V.  are  beyond  the  limits  of  that  work ; 
and  Theiner  moreover  has  omitted  whatever 
seemed  irrelevant  to  his  purpose.     The  cri- 
terion of  relevancy  is  uncertain ;  and  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  largely  of  the  unpub- 
lished portions  of  Salviati's  correspond  euco 
which  were  transcribed  by  Chateaubriand. 
These  manuscripts,  with  others  of  equal  im- 
portance not  previously  consulted,  determine 
several  doubtful  questions  of  policy  and  de- 
sign: 

The  Protestants  never  occupied  a  more 
triumphant  position,  and  their  prospects 
were  never  brighter,  than  in  the  summer  of 
1572.  For  many  years  the  progress  of  their 
religion  had  been  incessant.  The  roost 
valuable  of  the  conquests  it  has  retained 
were  already  made ;  and  the  period  of  its 
reverses  had  not  begun.  The  great  division 
which  aided  Catholicism  afterwards  to  re- 
cover so  much  lost  ground  was  not  openly 
confessed;  and  the  effectual  unity  of  tho 
Reformed  Churches  was  not  yet  dissolved^ 
In  controversial  theology  the  defence  was 
weaker  than  the  attack.  Tho  works  to 
which  the  Beformation  owed  its  popularity 
and  system  were  in  the  hands  of  thousands^ 
while  the  best  authors  of  the  Catholic  res- 
toration had  not  begun  to  writ^  The  press 
continued  to  serve  the  new  opinions  better 
than  the  old ;  and  in  literature  Protestant- 
ism was  supreme.     Persecuted  in  the  South, 
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and  establislied  by  violence  in  the  North,  it 
had  overcome  the  resistance  of  princes  in 
Central  Europe,  and  had  won  toleration 
without  ceasing  to  be  intolerant.  In  France 
and  Poland,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  under  the  German  prelates,  the  at- 
tempt to  arrest  its  advance  by  physical  force 
had  been  abandoned.  In  Germany  it  cov- 
ered twice  the  area  that  remained  to  it  in  the 
next  generation,  and,  except  in  Bavaria, 
Catholicism  was  fast  dying  out.  The  Po- 
lish Government  had  not  strength  to  perse- 
cute; and  Poland  became  the  refuge  of 
the  sects.  When  the  bishops  found  that 
they  could  not  prevent  toleration,  they  re- 
solved that  they  would  not  restrict  it.  Trust- 
ing to  the  maxim  "  Bellum  Hsereticorum  pax 
est  Ecclesise,"  they  insisted  that  liberty 
should  extend  to  those  whom  the  Reformers 
would  have  exterminated.*  The  Polish 
Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  dissensions, 
formed  themselves  into  one  great  party. 
When  the  death  of  the  last  of  tne  Jagellous, 
on  the  7th  of  July  1572,  made  the  monar- 
chy elective,  they  were  strong  enough  to  en- 
force their  conditions  on  the  candidates;  and 
it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to 
decide  the  election,  and  obtain  a  Kicg  of 
their  own  choosing.  Alva's  reign  of  terror 
had  failed  to  pacify  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
he  was  about  to  resign  the  hopeless  task  to 
an  incapable  successor.  The  taking  of  the 
Brill  in  April  was  the  first  of  those  mari- 
time victories  which  led  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Dutch.  Mons  fell  in  May ;  and 
in  July  the  important  province  of  Holland 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Catholics  believed  that  all  was  lost  if  Alva 
remained  in  command. f 

The  decisive  struggle  was  in  France.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Charles  ix.  persecution 
had  given  way  to  civil  war,  and  the  Regent, 
his  mother,  had  vainly  striven,  by  submit- 
ting to  neither  party,  to  uphold  the  authori- 
ty of  the  crown.  She  checked  the  victorious 
Catholics,  by  granting  to  the  Huguenots 
terms  which  constituted  them,  in  spite  of 
continual  disaster  in  the  field,  a  vast  and 
organized  power  in  the  State.  To  escape 
their  influence  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  invoke  the  help  of  Philip  ii.,  and  to- ac- 
cept protection  which  would  have  made 
France  subordinate  to  Spain.  Philip  labour- 
ed to  establish  such  an  alliance;  and  it  was 
to  promote  this  scheme  that,  he  sent  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  Yalois,  to  meet  her  mo- 

*  Satiu3  fore  ducebam^  si  minus  profligari  pos- 
sent  omnes,  ut  ferrentur  omnes,  quo  mordentes  et 
comedentes  invicem,  consumerentur  ab  inviccm  (Ho- 
Bius  to  Karnkowsky,  Feb.  26,  1568). 

f  The  Secretary  of  Medina  Cell  to  Cayas,  June 
24,  1672  (Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  264). 
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ther  at  Bayonne.  In  1568,  Elizabeth  died ; 
and  a  rumour  came  to  Catherine  touching 
the  manner  of  her  death,  which  made  it  hard 
to  listen  to  friendly  overtures  from  her  hus- 
band. Antonio  Perez,  at  that  time  an  un- 
scrupulous instrument  of  his  master's  will, 
afterwards  accused  him  of  having  poisoned 
his  wife.  '^  On  parle  fort  sinistrement  de 
samort,  pour  avoir  6t6  advanc6e,"  says  Bran- 
t6me.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Protes- 
tants, the  ambassador  at  Venice,  a  man  distin- 
guished as  a  jurist  and  a  statesman,  reproach- 
ed Catherine  with  having  thrown  France 
into  the  hands  of  him  in  whom  the  world 
recognised  her  daughter's  murderer.  Cathe- 
rine did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  report. 
She  replied  that  she  was  bound  to  think  of 
her  sons  in  preference  to  her  daughters,  that 
the  foul  play  was  not  fully  proved,  and  that 
if  it  were  it  could  not  be  avenged  so  long  as 
France  was  weakened  by  religious  discord,* 
She  wrote  as  she  could  not  have  written  if 
she  had  been  convinced  that  the  suspicion 
was  unjust.  >« 

When  Charles  ix.  began  to  be  his  own 
master  he  seemed  resolved  to  follow  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  their  hostility  to 
the  Spanish  power.  He  wrote  to  a  trusted 
servant  that  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
thwarting  Philip.f  While  the  Christian 
navies  were  fighting  at  Lepanto,  the  King  of 
France  was  treating  with  the  Turks,  His 
menacing  attitude  in  the  following  year  kept 
Don  Juan  in  Sicilian  waters,  and  made  his 
victory  barren  for  Christendom,  Encour- 
aged by  French  protection,  Venice  withdrew 
from  the  League.  Even  in  Corsica  there 
was  a  movement  which  men  interpreted  as  a 
prelude  to  the  storm  that  France  was  rais- 
ing against  the  empire  of  Spain.  Borne 
trembled  in  expectation  of  a  Huguenot  in- 
vasion of  Italy.  For  Charles  was  active  in 
conciliating^  the  Protestants  both  abroad  and 
at  home.     He  married  a  daughter  of  the 


*  Quant  k  ce  qui  me  touche  ^  moy  en  particulier, 
encores  que  j^ayme  unicquement  tous  mea  enffanSj 
je  veulx  pr6t'^rer,  comme  il  est  bicn  raysonnable, 
les  filz  aux  fiUes ;  ct  pour  le  regard  de  ce  que  me 
mandez  de  celluy  qui  a  faict  mourir  ma  fillc,  c*eat 
ohose  que  Ton  ne  tient  point  pour  certaine,  et  oh 
elle  ie  serolt,  le  roy  monsieur  mondit  filz  n'en  pou- 
volt  faire  la  vengence  en  Fcstat  que  son  royaulme 
cstoit  lors ;  mais  k  present  quMl  est  tout  uni,  !I  aura 
assez  de  moien  et  de  forces  pour  sen  ressentir  quant 
Toccasion  B*en  prosentera  (Catheritio  to  Du.  Ferrier, 
Oct.  1,  1572 ;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Fr.  1.6,55&).  The  des- 
patches of  Fourquevaulx  from  Madrid,  published  by 
the  Marquis  Du  Prat  in  the  Histoire  <V Elisabeth  d$ 
Valovi,  do  not  confirm  the  rumour,. 

f  Toutes  mes  fantaisies  sont  bandies  pour  m*op^ 
poser  k  la  grandeur  des  Espagnols,  et  dllibere  m*y 
conduire  le  plus  dextrament  qu'il  me  sera  possible 
(Charles  ix.  to  Nouilles,  May  11^  1572;  NoaiUes^ 
Henri  de  Valoia,  i.  8). 
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tolerant  Emperor  Maximilian  ii. ;  and  he 
carried  on  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 
his  brother  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  with 
any  hope  of  success,  but  in  order  to  impress 
public  opinion.*  He  made  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, in  quick  £ucccssion,  with  England, 
with  the  German  Protestants,  and  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  determined  that  his 
brother  Anjou,  the  champion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  vowed 
to  root  out  the  Protestants  to  a  man,t  should 
be  banished  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Dis- 
regarding the  threats  and  entreaties  of 
the  Pope,  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Navarre.  By  the  peace  of  St.  Germains  the 
Hugnenots  had  secured,  within  certain  limits, 
freedom  from  persecution,  and  the  liberty  of 
persecuting ;  so  that  Pius  v.  declared  that 
France  had  been  made  the  slave  of  heretics. 
Coligny  was  now  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  kingdom.  His  scheme  for  closing  the 
civil  wars  by  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Netherlands  began  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion. French  auxiliaries  followed  Lewis  of 
Nassau  into  Mons ;  an  army  of  Hugnenots 
had  already  gone  to  his  assistance ;  another 
was  being  collected  near  the  frontier ;  and 
Ooliguy  was  preparing  to  take  the  command 
in  a  war  which  might  become  a  Protestant 
crusade,  and  which  left  the  Catholics  no  hope 
of  victory.  Meanwhile  many  hundreds  of 
his  officers  followed  him  to  Paris,  to  attend 
,the  wedding  which  was  to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, and  cement  the  peace  of  religion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  lofty  designs  and 
hopes,  Coligny  was  struck  down.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  August  he  was  shot 
at  and  badly  wounded.  Two  days  later  he 
was  killed ;  and  a  general  attack  was  made 
on  the  Huguenots  of  Paris.  It  lasted  some 
weeks,  and  was  imitated  in  about  twenty 
places.  The  chief  provincial  towns  of 
France  were  among  them. 

Judged  by  its  immediate  result,  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  measure 
weakly  planned  and  irresolutely  executed, 
which  deprived  Protestantism  of  its  political 
leaders,  and  left  it  for  a  time  to  the  control 
of  zealots.  There  is  no  evidence  to  make  it 
probable  that  more  than  seven  thousand  vic- 
tims perished.  Judged  by  later  events,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  vast  change  in  the 


*  n  fault,  et  je  vous  prie  ne  faillir,  quand  bien  il 
seroit  du  tout  rompu,  et  que  verri^s  quMl  n'y  auroit 
nulle  esp^rance,  de  trouyer  moyen  d'en  entrettenir 
toi\jour3  doucement  le  propos,  dMci  k  quelque  temps ; 
car  cella  ne  peut  que  bien  servir  k  establir  mes  af- 
faires et  aussy  pour  ma  reputation  (Charles  ix.  to 
La  Mothe,  Aug.  9,  1572;  Corr,  de  La  Mothe^  vil. 
811). 

f  This  is  stated  both  by  his  mother  and  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  {MicheUt^  La  Ligue^  26). 


oonflict  of  the  churches.  At  first  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  hundred  thousand  Huguenots 
had  fallen.  It  was  said  that  the  survivors 
were  abjuring  by  thousands,*  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  slain  were  made  Catholics,  that 
those  whom  the  priests  had  admitted  to  ab- 
solution and  communion  were  nevertheless 
put  to  death.f  Men  who  were  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  French  Government  lost 
their  faith  in  a  religion  which  Providence 
had  visited  with  so  tremendous  a  judgment  ;| 
and  foreign  princes  took  heart  to  employ 
severities  which  could  excite  no  horror  after 
the  scenes  in  France. 

Contemporaries  were  persuaded  that  thel 
Huguenots  had  been  flattered  and  their  -poi 
licy  adopted  only  for  their  destruction,  and 
that  the  murder  of  Coligny  and  his  followerd^ 
was  a  long  premeditated  crime.  Catholics' 
and  Protestants  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
tecting proofs  of  that  which  they  variously 
esteemed  a  sign  of  supernatural  inspiration 
or  of  diabolical  depravity.  In  the  last  forty 
years  a  dififerent  opinion  has  prevailed.  It 
has  been  deemed  more  probable,  more  con- 
sistent with  testimony  and  with  the  position 
of  affairs  at  the  time,  that  Coligny  succeed- 
ed in  acquiring  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  mind  of  Charles,  that  hb  advice  really 
predominated,  and  that  the  sanguinary  reso- 
lution was  suddenly  embraced  by  his  adver- 
saries as  the  last  means  of  regaining  power. 
This  opinion  is  made  plausible  by  many 
facts.  It  is  supported  by  several  writers 
who  were  then  living,  and  by  the  document 
known  as  the  Confession  of  Anjou.  The  best 
authorities  of  the  present  day  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  rejecting  premeditation. 

The  evidence  on  the  opposite  side  is  strong- 
er than  they  suppose. 

The  doom  which  awaited  the  Huguenots 
had  been  long  expected  and  often  foretold. 
People  at  a  distance,  Monluc  in  Languedoc, 
and  the  Protestant  Mylius  in  Italy,  drew 
the  same  inference  from  the  news  that  came 
from  the  court.  Strangers  meeting  on  the 
road  discussed  the  infatuation  of  the  Admi- 
ral.^    Letters  brought  from  Home  to  the 


*  In  reliqua  Gallia  fuit  et  est  incredibilis  defectio, 
qu8B  tamen  usque  adeo  nou  pacavit  imnianes  illas 
feras,  ut  etiam  eos  qui  defecerunt  (qui  pene  sunt  in- 
numerabiies)  semel  ad  internecionem  uua  cum  intc- 
gris  familiis  trucidare  prorsus  decreverint  (Beza,  Dec 
8,  1672 ;  ///.  vir.  Epp,  Bel.  621,  1617}. 

f  Languet  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Nov.  80,  1672 
{Arcana^  see,  xvl  188), 

X  Yidi  et  cum  dolore  inlellexi  lanienam  illam  Gal- 
licam  perfidissimam  et  atrocissimam  piurimoe  per 
Germanium  ita  ofiendisse,  ut  jam  etiam  de  veriute 
nostrse  Religionis  et  doctrhise  dubitare  incoeperini 
(BuUinger  to  Wittgenstein,  Feb.  23,  1573 ;  /Hc^- 
idnder,  Beitrdge  zur  Bel.  Ocsch.  254). 

§  I>e  TAou,  Mhnoiresy  9. 
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Emperor  the  significant  intimation  that  the 
birds  were  all  caged,  and  now  was  the  time 
to  lay  hands  on  tbem  *  Duplessis-Mornaj, 
the  future  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  was  so 
much  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  coming  evil, 
that  he  hardly  ventured  into  the  streets  on 
the  wedding-day.  He  warned  the  Admiral 
of  the  general  belief  among  their  friends  that 
the  marriage  concealed  a  plot  for  their  ruin, 
and  that  tne  festivities  would  end  in  some 
horrible  surprise.f  Coligny  was  .  proof 
against  suspicion.  Several  of  his  followers 
left  Paris,  but  he  remained  unmoved.  At 
one  moment  the  excessive  readiness  to  grant 
all  his  requests  shook  the  confidence  of  his 
son-in-law  T^ligny ;  but  the  doubt  vanished 
so  completely  mtxi  Teligny  himself  prevent- 
ed the  flight  of  his  partisans  after  the  at- 
tempt on  the  AdmiraPs  life.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  day,  Montgomery  sent  word 
to  Walsingham  that  Coligny  was  safe  under 
protection  of  the  King's  guards,  and  that  no 
further  stir  was  to  be  apprehended  % 
I  For  many  years  foreign  advisers  had  urged 
[  Catherine  to  make  away  with  these  men. 
At  first  it  was  computed  that  half  a  dozen 
victims  would  be  enough.§  That  was  the 
original  estimate  of  Alva,  at  Bayonne.|| 
When  the  Puke  of  Ferrara  was  in  France, 
in  1564,  he  proposed  a  larger  measure ;  and 
he  repeated  this  advice  by  the  mouth  of 
every  agent  whom  he  sent  to  France.H 
After  the  event,  both  Alva  and  Alfonso 
reminded  Catherme  that  she  had  done  no 
more  than  follow  their  advice.**  Alva's 
letter  explicitly  confirms  the  popular  notion 

*  n  me  dist  qu*on  luy  avoist  escript  de  Rome, 
n*aYoit  que  trois  semaines  ou  environ,  aur  lo  propos 
des  noces  du  roy  de  Navarre  en  ces  propres  termes ; 
Que  h.  ceste  heure  que  tous  les  oiseaux  estoient  en 
cage,  on  les  pouvoit  prendre  tous  ensemble  (Vulcob 
to  Charles  ix.,  September  26,  1572 :  NoaiUes,  iii. 
214). 

f  Memoires  de  Dupleam-Momay^  i.  38 ;  Amhert^ 
DupleHsia-Mornayy  88. 

i  Digges^  CompUat  AmhoMadoTy  276,  256. 

^  Correr,  Relazione;  TommMeOy  ii.  116. 

I  lie  said  to  Catherine:  Que  quando  quislescn 
usar  de  otro  y  averlo,  con  no  mas  personas  que  con 
ciiico  o  seys  que  son  el  cabo  de  todo  esto,  los  toma- 
sen  a  su  raano  y  les  cortasen  las  cabecas  (Alva  to 
Philip  II.,  June  21,  1565  :  Papiers  dc  Chanvelle.  ix. 
298). 

Y  Ci  rallegriamo  con  la  Maesti  sua  con  tutto 
Taffetto  deir  animo,  ch*  ella  habbia  prcsa  quella  riso- 
lutione  cosi  opportunamcnte  sopra  la  quale  noi  stesso 
rultiraa  Yolta  die  fummo  in  Francia  parlammo  con 
la  Regina  Madre.  .  .  .  Dipoi  per  diyersi  gentilhu- 
oraini  che  in  varie  occorrenze  babbiamo  mandate  in 
oorte  siarao  instati  nel  suddetto  ricordo  ^Alfonso  u. 
to  Fogliani,  Sept.  13,  1572 ;  Modena  Archives). 

**  Muchas  yezes  me  ha  accordado  de  aver  dicho  a 
Su  Mag.  esto  mismo  en  Bayona,  y  de  lo  que  mi  oflEre- 
cio,  y  yeo  que  ha  muy  bien  desempenado  su  palabra 
(Alva  to  Zuniga,  Sept.  9,  1672 ;  Coquerd,  La  8t, 
BarthUemy  12), 


which  connects  the  massacre  with  the  con- 
ference of  Bayonne ;  and  it  can  no  longer 
now  be  doubted  that  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  on 
his  deathbed,  informed  Coligny  that  murder- 
ous resolutions  had  been  taken  on  that 
occasion.*  *But  the  Nuncio,  Santa  Croce, 
who  was  present,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Borro- 
meo  that  the  Queen  had  indeed  promised 
to  punish  the  infraction  of  the  edict  of  Paci* 
ficatiou,  but  that  this  was  a  very  dififerent 
thing  from  undertaking  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Catherine  affirmed  that  in  this  way  the  law 
could  reach  all  the  Huguenot  ministers; 
and  Alva  professed  to  believe  her.f  What- 
ever studied  ambiguity  of  language  she  may 
have  used,  the  action  of  1572  was  aninflu- 
enced  by  deliberations  which  were  seven 
years  old. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Tus- 
can agents  diligently  prepared  their  master 
for  what  was  to  come.  Petrucci  wrote  on 
the  19th  of  March  that,  for  a  reason  which  he 
could  not  trust  to  paper,  the  marriage  would 
certainly  take  place,  though  not  until  the 
Huguenots  had  delivered  up  their  strong- 
holds. Four  weeks  later  Alamanni  announced 
that  the  Queen's  pious  design  for  restoring 
unity  of  faith  would,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
be  speedily  accomplished.  On  the  9th  of 
August  Petrucci  was  able  to  report  that  the 
plan  arranged  at  Bayonne  was  near  exccu- 
tion.|  Yet  he  was  not  fully  initiated.  The 
Queen  afterwards  assured  him  that  she  had 
confided  the  secret  to  no  foreign  resident 
except  the  Nuncio ;  §  and  Petrucci  resent- 
fully complains  that  she  had  also  consulted 
the  ambassador  of  Savoy.  Venice,  like 
Florence  and  Savoy,  was  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise. In  February  the  ambassador  Con- 
tarini  explained  to  the  Senate  the  specious 
tranquillity  in  France,  by  saying  that  the 
Government  reckoned  on  the  death  of  the 

•  Khickhohn^  Zur  OesehichU  cfo«  anffeblichen 
BandnUneB  von  Bayonne  36.  1868. 

f  11  signor  duca  di  Alva  ...  mi  disse,  che  come 
in  questo  abboccamento  negotio  alcuno  non  hayeva- 
no  trattato,  ne  volevano  trattare,  altro  che  della  re- 
ligione,  cosi  la  lor  differenza  era  nata  per  questo, 
perchd  non  vedeva  che  la  regina  ci  pigliasse  risolu- 
tione  a  modu  suo  ne  de  altro,  che  di  buone  parole 
ben  general!.  ...  £  stato  risoluto  che  alia  tornata 
in  Parigi  si  far&  una  ricerca  di  quelli  che  hanno  con- 
travenuto  all*  editto,  e  to.  casfigaranno ;  nel  che  dice 
S.  M.  che  gli  Ugonotti  oi  sono  talmente  compresi. 
che  spent  con  questo  mezzo  solo  cacciare  i  Ministrl 
di  Francia.  ...  II  Signor  Duca  di  Alva  si  satisfa 
piu  di  questa  deliberatione  di  me,  perchd  io  non 
trovo  cbe  serva  alV  estirpation  delF  heresia  11  cast!- 
gar  quelli  che  hanno  conti'avenuto  alP  editto  (Santa 
Croce  to  Borromeo,  Bayonne,  July  1,  1565,  ne.). 

X  DesjardinSy  NkgodaiionB  avec  la  Toscane,  ill 
766,  765,  802. 

g  lo  non  ho  fatto  intendere  cosa  alcuna  a  nessuno 
principe ;  ho  ben  parlato  al  nunzio  solo  (Deep.  Aug. 
31 ;  DefjardtMy  iii  828). 
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Admiral  or  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  work 
a  momentous  cbange.''*  Cavalli,  his  sue- 
cessor,  judged  that  a  business  so  grossly 
mismanaged  showed  no  signs  of  deliberation.! 
There  was  another  Venetian  at  Paris  who 
was  better  informed.  The  Republic  was 
seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  league  against 
the  Turks;  and  her  most  illustrious  states- 
man, Giovanni  Michiel,  was  sent  to  solicit 
the  help  of  France  in  negotiating  pcace4 
The  account  which  he  gave  of  his  mission 
has  been  pronounced  bj  a  consummate  judge 
of  Venetian  State-papers  the  most  valuable 
report  of  the  sixteenth  centurj.§  He  was 
admitted  almost  daily  to  secret  conferences 
with  Anjou,  Nevers,  and  the  group  of 
Italians  on  whom  the  chief  odium  rests ;  and 
there  was  no  counsellor  to  whom  Catherine 
more  willingly  gave  ear.||  Michiel  a£Brm& 
that  the  intention  had  been  long  entertained, 
and  that  the  Nuncio  had  been  directed  to 
rpveal  it  privately  to  Pius  y,% 
I  Salviati  was  related  to  Catherine,  and 
had  gained  her  good  opinion  as  Nuncio  in 
the  year  1570.  The  Pope  had  sent  him 
)back  because  nobody  seemed  more  capable 
of  diverting  her  and  her  son  from  the  policy 
which  caused  so  much  uneasiness  at  Eome."^^ 
He  died  many  years  later,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Cardinals  at  a  time  when  the  Sacred  College 
was  unusually  rich  in  talent.  Personally, 
he  had  always  favoured  stern  measures  of 
repression.  When  the  Countess  of  Entre- 
mont  was  married  to  Coligny,  Salviati  de- 
clared that  she  had  made  herself  liable  to 
severe  penalties  by  entertaining  proposals  of 
marriage  with  bo  notorious  a  heretic,  and 
demanded  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  cause  that 
wicked  bride  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.f* 
When  the  peace  of  St.  Germains  was  con- 
cluded, he  assured  Charles  and  Catherine 
that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  as  the 
Huguenots  were  seeking  to  pull  down  the 
throne  as  well  as  the  altar.  He  believed 
that  all  intercourse  with  them  was  binful, 


*  Albert,  JRelcuioni  VeneU,  xii.  260. 


+  AlbeH,  xil  828. 


Son  priucipal  but  et  dessein  estoit  dc  sentir 
quelle  esp^ranoe  ilz  p&urroient  avoir  de  parrenir  Ik 
la  paix  avec  le  O.  8.  dont  il  s^est  ouvert  et  a  de- 
mandd  oe  quMl  en  pouvoifc  esp^rer  et  altendrc 
(Charles  ix.  to  Du  Ferrier,  Sept.  28,  1672 ;  Char- 
riere,  NSffOciationt  dans  le  Levant,  m.  810). 

iJianke,  Franxosiszhe  Qeschichte,  v.  76. 
Digges,  268  ;  Cosmi,  Memorie  di  Moroainiy  26. 
•if  AlSeH,  xii.  294. 

**'  MitUt  eo  Antonium  Mariam  Solviatum,  reginse 
affinem  eique  pergratam,  qui  cam  in  officio  contineat 
(Cardinal  of  VcroeUi,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Gregorii 
jLiir. ;  Ranke,  Fapste,  App.  85). 
f  *  Desp.  Aug.  80,  1670. 


and  that  the  sole  remedy  was  utter  exterrai- 
nation  by  the  sword.  "  I  am  convinced,"/ 
he  wrote,  "  that  it  will  come  to  this."*'  **  Ifl 
they  do  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  adJ 
vised,  it  will  be  well  for  them."  *  After  an 
audience  of  two  hours,  at  which  he  had  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Pius  v.,  prophesying 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  Salviati  perceived 
that  his  exhortations  made  some  impression. 
The  King  and  Queen  whispered  to  him  thai 
they  hoped  to  make  the  peace  yield  such 
fruit  that  the  end  would  more  than  counter- 
vail the  badness  of  the  beginning ;  and  the 
King  added,  in  strict  confidence,  that  his 
plan  was  one  which  once  told  could  never  be 
executed*!  This  might  have  been  said  to 
delude  the  Nuncio ;  but  he  was  inclined  on 
the  whole  to  believe  that  it  was  sincerely 
meant.  The  impression  was  confirmed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Cardbal  Pellev6, 
who  informed  him  that  the  Huguenot  leaders 
were  caressed  at  Court  in  order  to  detach 
them  from  their  party,  and  that  after  the 
loss  of  their  leaders  it  would  not  take  more 
than  three  days  to  deal  with  the  rcst^ 
Salviati  on  his  retiim  to  France  was  made 
aware  that  his  long  deferred  hopes  were 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  shadowed  it  forth 
obscurely  in  his  despatches.  He  reported 
that  the  Queen  allowed  the  Huguenots  to 
pass  into  Flanders,  believing  that  the  Ad- 
miral would  become  more  and  more  pre- 
sumptuous until  he  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  retribution ;  for  she  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  intrigue.  Some  days  later  he  knew  more, 
and  wrote  that  he  hoped  soon  to  have  good 
news  for  his  Holinesd.§  At  the  last  mo- 
ment his  heart  misgave  him.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  August  the  Buke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  spoke 
with  so  much  unconcern,  in  his  presence,  of 
what  was  then  so  near,  that  he  thought  it 
hardly  possible  the  secret  could  be  kept.|| 


*  Oct.  14,  1670.  t  Sept.  24,  1670. 

X  Nov.  28,  1670. 

§  Quando  scrissi  ai  giomi  passati  alia  S.  V.  Ill""* 
in  cifra,  che  Parmiraglio  s^avanzava  troppo  et  cbe  gli 
darebbero  su  Tunge,  gia  mi  ero  accorto,  che  non  lo 
volevano  piii  tollerare,  et  molto  piil  mi  confermai 
noir  opinione,  quando  con  caratteri  ordinarii  glie 
scrivevo  che  speravo  di  dover  haver  occasionc  di  dar 
qualche  buona  nova  a  Sua  Bcatltudine,  bcnch^  mai 
havrei  creduto  la  x.  parte  di  quello,  cho  al  presente 
veggo  con  gli  occhi  (Desp.  Aug.  24 ;  Theimr,  An^ 
nalee,  i.  829). 

I  Ohe  molti  siano  stati  coosapevoli  del  fatto  d 
necessario,  potendogli  dizer  che  a  21  la  matlina, 
essendo  col  Cardinal  di  Borbone  et  If.  de  Hontpen- 
sier,  viddi  che  ragionavano  si  domcsticamente  di 
quello  che  doveva  seguire,  che  in  me  mcdesimo  re- 
gtando  confiiso,  couobbi  che  la  prattica  andava  gagli- 
arda,  e  piutosto  disperai  di  buon  fine  che  altrimento 
(same  Desp. ;  MadcintoeJi,  Hiitory  of  England^  ii. 
366). 
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The  fotemost  of  the  French  prelates  was 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  He  had  held  a 
prominent  position  at  the  Council  of  Trent; 
and  for  many  years  he  had  wielded  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  House  of  Quise  over  the 
Catholics  of  France.  In  May  1572  he  went 
to  Rome ;  and  he  was  still  there  when  the 
news  came  from  Paris  in  September.  He 
at  once  made  it  known  that  the  resolution 
had  been  taken  before  he  left  France,  and 
that  it  was  due  to  himself  and  his  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Guise.*  As  the  spokesman  of 
the  Gallican  Churdi  in  the  following  year 
he  delivered  a  harangue  to  Charles  ix.,  in 
which  he  declared  that  Charles  had  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  preceding  Kings  by  slaying  the 
false  prophets,  and  especially  by  the  holy 
deceit  and  pious  dissimulation  with  which 
he  had  laid  his  plans.f 

There  was  one  man  who  did  not  get  his 
knowledge  from  rumour,  and  who  could  not 
bo  deceived  by  lies.  The  King's  confessor, 
Sorbin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nevers,  pub- 
lished in  1574  a  narrative  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Charles  ix.  He  bears  unequivocal 
testimony  that  the  clement  and  magnani- 
mous act,  for  so  he  terms  it,  was  resolved 
upon  beforehand^  and  he  praises  the  secrecy 
.as  well  as  the  justice  of  his  hero.:|: 

Early  in  the  year  a  mission  of  extraor- 
dinary solemnity  had  appeared  in  France. 
Pius  v.,  who  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
conduct  of  Charles,  had  sent  the  Cardinal 
of  Alessandria  as  Legate  to  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  directed  him,  in 
returning,  to  visit  the  court  at  Blois.  The 
Legate  was  nephew  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
man  whom  he  most  entirely  trusted.§  His 
character  stood  so  high  that  the  reproach  of 
nepotism  was  never  raised  by  his  promotion. 
Several  prelates  destined  to  future  eminence 
attended  him.  His  chief  adviser  was  Hip- 
polyto  Aldobrandini,  who,  twenty  years 
later,  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Clement 
Tin.     The  companion  whose  presence  con- 

*  Attribuisce  a  se,  et  al  nipote,  et  a  casa  sua,  la 
morte  del*  aliniraglio,  gloriandosene  assai  (Desp. 
Oct.  1;  TheineTy  831).  The  Emperor  told  the 
French  ambassador  **  que,  depuis  les  choses  avenues, 
on  lui  avoit  mand^  de  Rome  que  Mr.  le  Cardinal  de 
Lorrame  avoit  dit  que  tout  le  fait  avoit  est^  d61ib6r6 
avant  qu*il  partist  de  France"  (Yulcob  to  Charles 
IX.,  Nov.  8;  Groen  van  Prinaierer^  Archives  de 
Nassaa^  iv.,  App.  22). 

f  Marlot,  HiUoire  de  Retms,  iv.  426.  This  Ian- 
guage  excited  the  surprise  of  Dale,  Walsingham^s 
successor  (i/ocArtn/os/p,  iii.  226). 

t  Archives  CurUusea,  vili.  805. 

§  Egli  solo  tra  tutti  gli  altri  d  solito  particolar- 
mente  dl  sostenere  le  nostre  fiitiche  .  .  .  Essendo 
partecipe  di  tutti  i  noatri  conaigU,  et  consapevole  de* 
segreti  dell*  intimo  animo  nostro  (Pius  v.  to  Philip 
u.,  June  20,  1571 ;  Zuechi,  Idea  del  Segretario.  I 
644). 


ferred  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  mission  was 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Francis  Borgia, 
the  holiest  of  the  successors  of  Ignatius,  and 
the  most  venerated  of  men  then  living. 
Austerities  had  brought  him  to  the  last 
stage  of  weakness ;  and  he  was  sinking 
itnder  the  malady  of  which  he  was  soon  to 
die.  But  it  was  believed  that  the  words  of 
such  a  man,  pleading  for  the  Church,  would 
sway  the  mind  of  the  King.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  Legate's  journey  was  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Navarre,  and  to  bring 
France  into  the  Holy  League.  He  gained 
neitber  object.  When  he  was  summoned 
back  to  Rome  it  was  understood  in  France 
that  he  had  reaped  nothing  but  refusals,  and 
that  he  went  away  disappointed.*  The  jeers 
of  the  Protestants  pursued  him.f  But  it 
was  sufficiently  certain  beforehand  that 
France  could  not  plunge  into  a  Turkish 
war.ij:  The  real  business  of  the  Legate,  be- 
sides proposing  a  Catholic  husband  for  the 
Princess,  was  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the 
expedition  which  was  fitting  out  in  the  West- 
ern ports.  On  both  points  he  had  some- 
thing favourable  to  report.  In  his  last  des- 
patch, dated  Lyons,  the  6th  of  March,  he 
wrote  that^he  had  failed  to  prevent  the  en- 
gagement with  Navarre,  but  that  he  had 
something  for  the  Pope's  private  ear,  which 
made  his  journey  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able §  The  secret  was  soon  divulged  in 
Italy.  The  King  had  met  the  earnest  re-| 
monstrances  of  the  Legate  by  assuring  him 
that  the  marriage  afforded  the  only  prospect 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  Haguenots : 
the  event  would  show ;  he  could  say  no 
more,  but  desired  his  promise  to  be  carried 
to  the  Pope.  It  was  added  that  he  had 
presented  a  ring  to  the  Legate,  as  a  pledge 
of  sincerity,  which  the  Legate  refused.  The 
first  to  publish  this  story  was  Capilupi,  writ- 
ing only  seven  months  later.  It  was  re. 
peated  by  Folieta,||  and  is  given  with  all 
details  by  the  hbtorians  of  Pius  v. — Catena 
and  Gabuzzi.     Catena  was  secretary  to  th  e 

•  SerranuSy  Commentariiy  iv.  14 ;  Davila^  ii.  104. 

+  JHffges,  193. 

I  Finis  hujus  legaUonis  erat  non  tarn  suadere  Regi 
ut  foedus  cum  aliis  Christianis  priiicipibus  iniret  (id 
nempe  notum  erat  impossibile  illi  regno  esse) ;  sed 
ut  rex  ille  prsetermissus  non  viderctur,  et  revera  ut 
sciretur  quo  tenderent  Gallonim  cogitationes.  Non 
longe  nempe  a  Rocella  naves  quasdam  prsegrandes 
instruere  et  armare  cosperat  Philippus  Strozza  prae- 
texens  velle  ad  Indias  a  Chillis  inventas  navigare  (Re- 
latio  gestorum  in  Legatlone  Card.  Alexandrini  ms.) 

§  Con  alcuni  particulari  che  io  porto,  de*  quail 
ragguaglier6  N.  Signore  a  bocca,  poaso  dire  di  non 
partirmi  afTatto  mal  espedito  (Ranke,  Zeitsehrift^  iii. 
698).  Le  temps  et  les  effectz  luy  t^noigneront  en- 
cores d*advantage  (M^moire  bailie  au  Ugat  Alexan- 
drin,  Feb.  1572 ;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Dupuj,  523). 

I  De  Sacro  Foedere^  Grceviut  TTteeaurus^  i.  1038. 
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Gardbal  of  Alessandria  as  early  as  July 
1572,  and  submitted  his  work  to  him  before 
publication.*  Gabnzzi  wrote  at  the  instance 
of  the  same  Cardinal,  who  supplied  him  with 
materials ;  and  his  book  was  examined  and 
approved  by  Bor^hese,  afterwards  Paul  t. 
Both  the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria  and  Paul 
v.,  therefore,  were  instrumental  in  causing 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  the  Legate  was  ac- 
quainted in  February  1572  with  the  inten- 
tion which  the  King  carried  out  in  August. 
The  testimony  of  Aldobrandini  was  given 
still  more  distinctly,  and  with  greater  de- 
finiteness  and  authority.  When  he  was  re- 
quired, as  Pope,  to  pronounce  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ill-omened  marriage,  he  related 
to  Borghese  and  other  Cardinals  what  had 
passed  in  that  interriew  between  the  Legate 
and  the  King,  adding  that,  when  the  report 
of  the  massacre  reached  Bome,  the  Cardinal 
exclaimed  :  *'  God  be  praised !  the  King  of 
France  has  kept  his  word."  Clem^t  re- 
ferred D'Ossat  to  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
which  he  had  written  himself,  and  in  which 
those  things  would  be  found.t  The  clue 
thus  given  has  been  unaccountably  neglected, 
although  the  Beport  was  known  to  exist. 
One  copy  is  mentioned  by  Giorgi ;  and 
Mazzuchelli  knew  of  another.  Neither  of 
them  had  read  it ;  for  they  both  ascribe  it 
to  Michele  Bonelli,  the  Cardinal  of  Ales- 
sandria. The  first  page  would  have  satisfied 
them  that  it  was  not  his  work.  Clement 
Till,  describes  the  result  of  the  mission  to 
"Bloia  in  these  words : — ^^  Quae  rationes  eo 
impulerunt  regem  ut  semel  apprehensa 
manu  Cardinalis  in  banc  vocem  proruperit : 
Significate  Pontifici  illumque  certum  reddite 
me  totum  hoc  quod  circa  id  matrimonium 
feci  et  facturus  sum,  nulla  alia  de  causa 
facere,  quam  ulciscendi  inimicos  Dei  et  hujus 
regni,  et  puniendi  tam  infidos  rebelles,  ut 
eventus  ipse  docebit,nec  aliudvobis  amplius 
significare  possum. — Quo  non  obstante  sem- 
per Cardinalis  eas  subtexuit  difficultates 
quas  potuit,  objiciens  regi  posse tne  contrahi 
matrimonium  a  fidele  cum  infidele,  sitve 
dispensatio  necessaria  ;  quod  si  est  nunquam 
Pontificem  inductum  iri  ut  illam  concedat. 
Be  ipsa  ita  in  suspenso  relic ta  discedendum 


•  Cattna,  Vita  di  Pio  V.  191 ;  GabuHua,  Vita 
Pit  V,  160,  and  the  Dedication. 

f  D'Ossat  to  YiUeroy,  Sept  22,  1599 ;  LOtru, 
iiL  603.  An  account  of  the  Legatees  journey  was 
found  by  Mendham  among  Lord  Guildford^a  Manu- 
scripts, and  is  described  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Uft  of  Pius  V,  13.  It  is  written  by  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  possesses  no  interest.  The  Rdalio 
already  quoted,  which  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Clement  viii.  of  his  own  work,  is 
among  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Marquis  Capponi,  No. 
164. 


esse  ptitavit,  cum  jam  rescivlsset  qua  de 
causa  naves  parabantur,  qui  apparatus  con- 
tra Hocellaro  tendebant." 

The  opinion  that  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  a  sudden  and  unpremedi- 
tated act  cannot  be  maintained ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  aim  of  every  measure 
of  the  Government  for  two  years  before. 
Catherine  had  long  contemplated  it  as  her  \ 
last  expedient  in  extremity  ;  but  she  had  de- 
cided that  she  could  not  resort  to  it  while  her 
son  was  virtually  a  minor.*  She  suggested  i 
the  idea  to  him  in  1570.  In  that  year  he 
gave  orders  that  the  Huguenots  should  be 
slaughtered  at  Bourges.  The  letter  is  pre- 
served in  which  La  Chastre  spurned  the 
command  :  ^^  If  the  people  of  Bourges  learn 
that  your  Majesty  takes  pleasure  in  such 
tragedies,  they  will  repeat  them  often.  If 
these  men  must  die,  let  them  first  be  tried ; 
but  do  not  reward  my  services  and  sully  my 
reputation  by  such  a  stain.''  f 

In  the  autumn  of  1571  Coligny  came  to 
Blois.  Walsingham  suspected,  and  was 
afterwards  convinced,  that  the  intention  to 
kill  him  already  existed.  The  Pope  was 
much  displeased  by  his  presence  at  Court ; 
but  he  received  assurances  from  the  ambas- 
sador which  satisfied  him.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  he  at  first  believed  that 
Coligny  was  to  be  murdered,  but  that  be 
soon  found  that  there  was  no  such  praise- 
worthy design.^ 

In  December  the  King  knew  that,  when 
the  moment  came,' the  burghers  of  Paris 
would  not  fail  him.  Marcel,  the  pr^vdt  des 
marchands,  told  him  that  the  wealth  was 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Huguenots: 
^'  The  Catholics  will  bear  it  no  longer.  .  •  . 
Let  your  Majesty  look  to  it.  Your  crown 
is  at  stake,  Paris  alone  can  save  it."  §    By 

*  Yuol  andar  con  ogni  quiete  et  dissimulationei 
fin  che  il  Rd  suo  figliolo  sia  in  eik  (Santa  Croce* 
Desp.  June  27,  1663  ;  Lettres  du  Card,  Santa  Croce^ 
243). 

J'  La  Chastre  to  Charles  li.^  Jan.  21,  1570 ;  J7<^. 
,  Hittoire  du  Ba-ry,  ]y.  105 ;  Lavallet^  Hiatoire 
dea  Pranpaia^  ii.  478.  Both  Raynal  and  Lavall^ 
had  access  to  the  original 

\  II  Papa  credeva  che  la  pace  fatta,  e  Paver  coo- 
sentito  il  Rd  che  PAmmiraglio  venisse  in  corte,  fnase 
con  disegno  di  ammazzarlo ;  ma  accortosi  come  passa 
il  fatto,  non  ha  creduto  che  nel  R^  Nostro  sia  quella 
brava  resoluzione  (Letter  of  Nov.  28,  1671 ;  Dtfjat- 
dinaj  iii.  782).  Pour  le  regard  de  M.  rAdminJ,  Je 
n*ay  faiUy  de  luy  faire  entendre  ce  que  je  devois, 
suyvant  ce  qu^il  a  pleu  k  Y.  M.  me  commander,  dont 
il  est  demeur6  fort  satisfaict  (Ferralz  to  Charles  ix., 
Dec.  25,  1671;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Fr.  16,089,  Walsing- 
ham to  Herbert,  Oct  10,  1671— to  Smith,  Nov.  26, 
1672 ;  J)i£^gea,  290). 

§  Marcel  to  Charles  jx.,  Dec.  20, 1671 ;  Cabinet 
Hiatorique^  ii.  268. 
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the  month  of  February  1572  the  plan  had 
assumed  a  practical  shape.  The  political 
idea  before  the  mind  of  Charles  was  the 
same  by  which  Richelieu  afterwards  made 
France  the  first  power  in  the  world  :  to  re- 
press the  Protestants  at  home,  and  to  en- 
eourage  them  abroad.  No  means  of  efifeot- 
ual  repression  was  left  but  murder.  But 
the  idea  of  raising  up  enemies  to  Spain  by 
means  of  Protestantism  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  Huguenots  were  allowed  to 
make  an  expedition  to  aid  William  of  Orange. 
Had  they  gained  some  substantial  sucoesS) 
the  Government  would  have  followed  it  up, 
and  the  scheme  of  Coligny  would  have  be- 
come for  the  moment  the  policy  of  France. 
But  the  Huguenot  commander  Oenlis  was 
defeated  and  taken.  Coligny  had  had  his 
chance.  He  had  played  and  lost.  It  was 
useless  now  to  propose  his  great  venture 
against  the  King  of  Spain.* 

Philip  II.  perfectly  understood  that  this 
event  was  decisive.  When  the  news  came 
from  Hainaut,  he  sent  to  the  Nuncio  Cas- 
tagna  to  say  that  the  King  of  France  would 
gain  more  than  himself  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  brave  Protestants,  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  to  get  rid  of  Coligny  and 
the  rest  of  his  enemies.f  It  appears  from 
the  letters  of  Salviati  that  he  also  regarded 
the  resolution  as  having  been  finally  taken 
after  the  defeat  of  Genlis. 

The  court  had  determined  to  enforce 
unity  of  faith  in  France.  An  edict  of  tolera- 
tion was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the 
Huguenots ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  it 
was  only  a  pretence.|  Strict  injunctions 
were  sent  into  the  provinces  that  it  should 
not  be  obeyed ;  §  and  Catherine  said  openly 
to  the  English  envoy,  "  My  son  will  have 
exercise  but  of  one  Religion  in  his  Realm." 
On  the  26th  the  King  explained  his  plan 
to  Mondoucet,  his  agent  at  Brussels : 
^*  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  bring  matters 


*  Le  Roy  estoit  dMntelligence,  ayaut  permis  k 
ceux  de  la  Religion  de  Passister,  et,  cas  advenant 
que  lcur3  entreprises  succ^dassent,  qu*il  lea  favorUe- 
rait  ouvertement  ....  Genlis,  menant  un  secoors 
dans  Mons,  fut  d^fait  par  le  due  d'Alve,  qui  avoit 
comme  investi  la  ville.  La  joum^e  de  Saint-Bar- 
Ih^Iemi  se  r6solut  (Bouillon^  Ifiinoires,  9). 

f  Si  potria  distruffgere  il  resto,  maxinie  che  Pad- 
miraglio  si  trova  in  Farigi,  populo  CathoHco  et  de- 
vote del  suo  Rd,  dove  potria  se  volesse  facilmente 
levarselo  dinnan^  per  sempre  (Castagna,  Desp.  Aug. 
6,  1672 ;  Theiner,  I.  827). 

t  Afenioiret  de  Claude  ffaton^  687. 

g  En  quelque  sorte  que  ce  soit  ledict  Seigneur  est 
r^soUu  faire  vivre  ses  subjectz  en  sa  religion,  et  ne 
permettre  jamais  ny  toll^rer,  quelque  chose  qui  puisse 
advenir,  quMl  n*y  ait  aultre  forme  ny  excrcice  de 
religion  en  son  royaulme  que  de  la  catholique  (In- 
struction for  the  Governors  of  Normandy,  Nov.  3, 
1672 ;  La  Mothe,  vii.  390).  I 


to  the  point  they  have  now  reached,  I 
mean  to  use  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
perpetual  repose  in  my  kingdom,  and  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  all  Christendom. 
It  is  probable  that  the  conflagration  will 
spread  to  every  town  in  France,  and  that 
they  will  follow  the  example  of  Paris,  and 
lay  hands  on  all  the  Protestants.  .  .  . 
I  have  written  to  the  Governors  to  assemble 
forces  in  order  to  cut  to  pieces  those  who 
may  resist."*  The  great  object  was  to 
accomplish  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
in   such  a  way  as  might  leave  intact  the 


friendship  with  Protestant  States.  Every  I 
step  was  governed  by  this  consideration;  \ 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  caused  the  in- 

^ :-j. I J  xi :n-.i.: xi-Jx j 


step  was  governed   by  this   consideration 

id  "  '  ~ 
consistencies  and  the  vacillation  tha't  ensued. 
By  assassinating  Coligny  alone  it  was  expect- 
ed that  such  an  agitation  would  be  provoked 
among  his  partisans  as  would  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  killed  by  the  Catholics  in 
self-defence.  Beports  were  circulated  at 
onoe  with  that  object.  A  letter  written  on 
the  23d  states  that,  after  the  Admiral  was 
wounded  on  the  day  before,  the  Huguenots 
assembled  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  to 
avenge  him  on  the  Guises  as  they  came 
out.t  And  the  first  explanation  sent  forth 
by  the  Government  on  the  24th  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  old  feud  between  the  Houses 
of  Guise  and  of  t])hatillon  had  broken  out  with 
a  fury  which  it  was  impossible  to  quell.  This 
fable  lasted  only  for  a  single  day.  On  the 
25th  Charles  writes  that  he  has  begun  to 
discover  traces  of  a  Huguenot  conspiracy;} 
and  on  the  following  day  this  was  publicly 
substituted  for  the  original  story.  Neither 
the  Vendetta  of  the  Guises  nor  the  con- 
spiracy at  Paris  could  be  made  to  explain 
the  massacre  in  the  provinces.  It  required 
to  be  so  managed  that  the  King  could  dis- 
own it.  Salviati  describes  the  plan  of 
operations.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Huguenots  should  be  slaughtered  successive- 
Iv,  by  a  series  of  spontaneous  outbteaks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  While 
Rochelle  held  out,  it  was  dangerous  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  more  sweeping  method.§  Ao- 
cordingly  no  written  instructions  from  the 
King  are  in  existence ;  and  the  Governors 
were  expressly  informed  that  they  were  to 

•  Charles  ix.  to  Mondoucet,  Aug.  26,  1572; 
Compte  Bendu  de  la  Commiasion  Royale  d^Histoire^ 
2«  SerieAy,  327. 

f  Li  Ugonotti  si  ridussero  alia  porta  del  Louvre, 
per  aspettare  che  Mons.  di  Guisa  e  Mons.  d'Aumale 
UBcisscro  per  ammazzarli  (Borso  Trotti,  Desp.  Aug.. 
23 ;  Modena  Archives^. 

X  L*on  a  commence  k  descouvrir  la  conspiration! 
que  ceux  de  la  religion  pr^tendue  r^form^e  avoient 
^cte  contre  moy  mesmes,  ma  m^re  et  mee  fr^ros 
(Charles  ix.  to  La  Mothe,  Aug.  25  ;  La  Mothe^  vH.. 
826). 
I      §  Desp.  Sept.  19,  1572. 
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expect  none.'"  Messengers  went  into  the 
provinces  with  letters  requiring  that  the 
verbal  orders  which  they  brought  should  be 
obeyed. t  Many  Governors  refused^  to  act 
upon  directions  so  vague  and  so  hard  to 
verify.  Burgundy  was  preserved  in  this 
way.  Two  gentlemen  arrived  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  King,  and 
declared  his  commands.  They  were  asked 
to  put  them  on  paper:  but  they  refused  to 
give  in  writing  what  they  had  received  bj 
word  of  mouth.  Mandelot,  the  Governor  of 
Lyons,  the  most  ignoble  of  the  instruments 
in  this  foul  deed,  complained  that  the  inti- 
mation of  the  royal  wishes  sent  to  him  was 
obscure  and  insufficient.^  He  did  not  do 
his  work  thoroughly,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King.  The  orders  were 
complicated  as  well  as  obscure.  The  public 
authorities  were  required  to  collect  the  Hu- 
guenots in  some  prison  or  other  safe  place, 
where  they  could  be  got  at  by  hired  bands 
of  volunteer  assassins.  To  screen  the  King 
it  was  desirable  that  his  officers  should  not 
superintend  the  work  themselves.  Mandelot, 
having  locked  the  gates  of  Lyons,  and  shut 
up  the  Huguenots  together,  took  himself  out 
of  the  way  while  they  were  being  butchered. 
Carouge,  at  Erouen,  received  a  commission 
to  visit  the  other  towns  fin  his  province. 
The  magistrates  implored  him  to  remain,  as 
nobody,  in  his  absence^  could  restrain  the 
people.  When  the  King  had  twice  repeated 
his  commands,  Carouge  obeyed;  and  five 
hundred  Huguenots  perished.§ 

It  was  thought  unsafe  even  for  the  King^s 
brother  to  give  distinct  orders  under  his 
own  hand.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant  in 
Anjou  that  he  had  commissioned  Puygai- 
Hard  to  communicate  with  him  on  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  King^s  service  and  his 
own,  and  desired  that  his  orders  should  be 
received  as  if  they  came  directly  from  him- 
self. They  were,  that  every  Huguenot  in 
Angers,  ^aumur,  and  the  adjoining  country, 
should  be  put  to  death  without  delay,  and 
without  exception.il  The  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  himself  sent  the  same  order  to  Brit- 

*  H  ne  ittult  pas  attendrc  d^en  avoir  d^autre  cura- 
mandement  du  Roy  nc  de  Monseigneur,  car  ils  ne 
70US  en  feront  point  (Puygaillard  to  Montsoreau, 
Aug.  26, 1672  ;  Mourin^  La  lie/ormeenAnjou^  106). 

|.  Yous  croirez  le  present  porteur  de  ce  que  je 
luy  ay  donn6  charge  de  vous  dire  (Charles  ix.  to 
Mandelot,  Aug.  24,  1672;  Corr.  de  Charles  IX. 
avec  Mandelot  J  42). 

^  Je  n^en  ay  aucune  coulpe,  n^ayant  sceu  quelle 
estoit  la  volunte  que  par  umbre,  encores  blen  tard 
et  k  demy  (Mandelot  to  Charles  ix.,  Sept.  17,  p.  73). 

§  Fioquet^  Histoire  du  Parlemciii  de  Normandie^ 
ill  121. 

I  Ai\jou  to  Montsoreau,  Aug.  26  ;  Mourin^  107  ; 
FaCioux,  Vie  de  Pie  V.  i.  358  ;  Port,  Archives  de  la 
Uairie  d* Angers,  41,  42. 


tany ;  but  it  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the 
municipality  of  Nantes. 

When  reports  came  in  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  event  had  been  received  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Government  began  to  waver, 
and  the  sanguinary   orders  were  recalled. 
Schomberg  wrote  from  Germany  that  the 
Protestant  allies  were  lost  unless  they  could 
be  satisfied  that  the  King  had  not  decreed 
the   extermination  of  their  brethren.*     He 
was  lustructed  to  explain  the  tumult  in  the 
provinces  by  the  animosity  bequeathed  by 
the  wars  of  religion.f     The  Bishop  of  Va- 
lence was  intriguing  in  Poland  on  behalf  of 
Anjou.     He  wrote  that  his  success  had  been 
made  very  doubtful,  and  that,  if  further  cru- 
elties were  perpetrated,  ten  millions  of  gold 
pieces  would  not  bribe  the  venal  Poles.     He 
advised  that  a  counterfeit   edict,   at  least, 
should  be  published.^      Charles  perceived 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  his 
enterprise,  and  set  about  appeasing  the  re- 
sentment of  the   Protestant  powers.      He 
promised  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted, and  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  com- 
municated to  foreign  governments.     To  give 
a  judicial  aspect  to   the  proceedings,  two 
prominent  Huguenots  were  ceremoniously 
hanged.     When  the  new  ambassador  from 
Spain  praised  the  long  concealment  of  the 
plan,  Charles  became  indignant.§     It  was 
repeated  everywhere  that  the  thing  had  been 
arranged  with  Eome  and  Spain ;  and  he  was 
especially  studious  that  there  should  be  no 
symptom  of  a  private  understanding  with 
either  power.||     He  was  able  to  flatter  him- 
self that  he  had  at  least  partially  succeeded. 
If  he  had  not  exterminated  his  Protestant 
subjects,  he  had  preserved  his  Protestant 
allies.      William   the   Silent   continued  to 
solicit    his  aid  ;     Elizabeth    consented    to 
stand  godmother  to  the  daughter  who  was 
born  to  him  in  October ;  he  was  allowed  to 
raise   mercenaries    in     Switzerland ;     and 
the  Polish  Protestants  agreed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  his   brother.      The   promised  evi- 
dence of  the  Huguenot  conspiracy  was  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  King  suppressed  the  ma^ 
terials  which  were  to  have  served  for  an 
official  history  of  the  event.^ 


»  Schomberg  to  Brulart,  Oct.  10,  1672 ;  Cape-^ 
figue^  La  Reforme,  iii.  264. 

f  Instructions  for  Schomberg,  Feb.  16,  1673; 
NoaiUes,  iii.  306. 

\  Monluc  to  Brulart,  Nov,  20,  1572,  Jan.  20, 
1673,  to  Charles  ix.,  Jan.  22,  1573 ;  NoatUes,  iii. 
218,  223,  220. 

§  Charles  ix.  to  St  Goard,  Jan.  20, 1673 ;  Oroen, 
iv.  App.  29. 

I  Letter  from  Paris  in  Stri/pe^s  Life  of  Parker^ 
liL  110 ;  Tocsain  eontre  les  Jtassacreurs,  Archives 
Curieusesy  vii.  7. 

^  Afin  que  ce  que  vous  avez  dress6  des  cboses 
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Zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  motive  which 
inspired  the  chief  authors  of  this  extraordi- 
nary crime.     They  were  trained  to  look  on 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy  as  the  sovereign 
law,  and  on  the  throne  as  an  idol  that  justi- 
fied sins  committed  in  its  worship.     At  all 
times  there  have. been  men,  resolute  and  re- 
lentless in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims,  whose 
ardour  was  too  strong  to  be  restricted  by 
moral  barriers  or  the  instinct  of  humanity. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  beside  the  fanati- 
cism of  freedom,  there  was  an  abject  idola- 
try of  power ;  and  laws  both  human  and  di- 
vine were  made  to  yield  to  the  intoxication 
*  of  authority  and  the  reign  of  will.     It  was 
i   laid  down  that  kings  have  the  right  of  dis- 
\  posing  of  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  and  may 
yispense  with   the 'forms  of  justice.     The 
church  herself,  whose  supreme  pontiff  was 
now  an  absolute  monarch,  was  infected  with 
tfib  superstition.    Catholic  writers  found  an 
opportune  argument  for  their  religion  in  the 
assertion  that  it  makes  the  prince  master  of 
the  consciences  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
people,  and  enjoins  submission  even  to  the 
vilest  tyranny.*     Men  whose  lives  were  pre- 
cious to  the  Catholic  cause  could  be  mur- 
dered by  royal  command,  without  protest 
from   Rome.     When   the   Duke  of  Guise, 
with  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  was  slain  by 
Henry  iii.,  he  was  the  most  powerful  and 
devoted  upholder  of  Catholicism  in  France. 
Sixtus  V.  thundered  against  the  sacrilegious 
tyrant  who  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
prince  of  the  church ;  but  he  let  it  be  known 
verj  distinctly  that  the  death  of  the  Duke 
caused  him  little  concem.f 

Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  that  Me- 
dici to  whom  Maohiavelli  had  dedicated  his 
Prince,  So  little  did  religion  actuate  her 
conduct  that  she  challenged  Elizabeth  to  do 
to  the  Catholics  of  England  what  she  her- 
self had  done  to  the  Protestants  of  France, 
promising  that  if  they  were  destroyed  there 


paas^es  &  la  Sunt  Barth^lemy  ne  puisse  £tre  public 
parmi  le  peuple,  et  mSmement  entre  lea  Strangers, 
comme  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  se  m^lent  d^^crire  et 
qui  poumiient  prendre  occasion  d'y  r^pondre,  je 
vous  prie  qu*il  n*en  suit  rien  imprimd  ni  en  fran9U8 
ui  en  Latin,  mais  si  en  avez  retenu  quelque  obose,  le 
garder  vers  vous  (Charles  iz.  to  the  President  de 
C61y,  March  24,  1573  :  Revue  RHroapecUve,  2  8hie, 
iil  195). 

*  Botcro,  Delia  Bamon  di  StcUo,  92.  A  contem- 
porary says  that  the  rrotestants  were  cut  to  pieces 
out  of  economy,  "  pour  afin  d^^viter  le  coust  des 
executions  qu*il  eust  convenu  payer  pour  lea  faire 
pendre ; "  and  that  this  was  done  "  par  permission 
divine"  (Relation  des  troubles  de  Rouen  par  vn 
Umoin  oculaire^  ed.  PoUier,  86,  46). 

f  Del  resto  poco  importerebbe  a  Roma  (Card. 
Kontalto  to  Card.  Morosini :  Tempesti,  Viia  di  Sislo 
v.,  il  116). 


would  be  no  loss  of  her  good- will.*  The 
levity  of  her  religious  feelings  appears  from 
her  reply  when  asked  by  Gomieourt  what 
message  he  should  take  to  the  Duke  of  Alva : 
"I  must  give  you  the  answer  of  Christ  to 
the  disciples  of  St.  John,  *  Ite  et  nuntiate 
qusB  vidistis  et  audivistis ;  csBci  vident,  claudi 
ambulant,  leprosi  mundantur."'  And  she 
added,  *'  Beatus  qui  non  fuerit  in  me  scan- 
dalizatus.''f 

If  mere  fanaticism  had  been  their  motive,  / 
the  men  who  were  most  active  in  the  massa- 
cre would  not  have  spared  so  many  lives. 
While  Guise  was  galloping  after  Ferridres 
and  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  horse  be- 
times and  made  for  the  coast,  his  house  at 
Paris  was  crowded  with  families  belonging 
to  the  proscribed  faith,  and  strangers  to 
him.  A  young  girl  who  was  amongst  them 
has  described  his  return,  when  he  sent  for 
the  children,  spoke  to  them  kindly,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  well  treated 
as  long  as  his  roof  sheltered  thern.^  Prot- 
estants even  spoke  of  him  as  a  humane  and 
chivalrous  enemy.8  Nevers  was  considered 
to  have  disgraced  him3elf  by  the  number  of 
those  whom  he  enabled  to  escape.  ||  The 
Nuncio  was  shocked  at  their  ill-timed  gen- 
erosity. He  reported  to  Kome  that  the 
only  one  who  had  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian,  and  had  refrained  from  mercy, 
was  the  King;  while  the  other  princes,  who 
pretended  to  be  good  Catholics,  and  to  de- 
serve the  favour  of  the  Pope,  had  striven, 
one  and  all,  to  save  as  many  Huguenots  as 
they  oould.*! 

The  worst  criminals  were  not  the  men 
who  did  the  deed.  The  crime  of  mobs  and 
courtiers  infuriated  by  the  lust  of  vengeance 
and  of  power  is  not  so  strange  a  portent  as 
the  exultation  of  peaceful  men,  influenced 
by  no  present  injury  or  momentary  rage,  but 
by  the  permanent  and  incurable  perversion 
of  moral  sense  wrought  by  a  distorted  piety. 


*  Quond  ce  seroit  contre  touts  les  Catboliques, 
que  nous  ne  nous  en  empescherions,  ny  alt^rerions 
aucunement  Pamiti^  d^entre  elle  et  nous  (Catherine 
to  La  Mothe,  Sept.  13,  1672 ;  La  Mothe,  vii.  849). 

f  Alva's  Report;  Bulletins  de  VAcademie  de 
Bruxelles^  ix.  564. 

\  Jean  Diodati^  door  SchoUl^  88. 

i>  (Euvres  de  Brantome^  ed,  Lalanne^  iv.  88. 
I  Otros  que  salvd  d  Buque  de  Nevers  con  harto 
vituperio  suyo  (Cabrera  de  Cordova^  Felipe  Segundo^ 
722). 

^  n  Re  Christianissimo  in  tutti  quest!  accident!,  in 
luogo  di  ^udicio  e  di  valore  ha  mostrato  aniujo  chris* 
tiano,  con  tutto  habbia  salvato  alcuno.  Ma  li  altri 
principi  che  fanno  gran  professione  di  Cattolici  et  di 
meritar  favori  e  gi'atie  del  papa  hanno  poi  con  estre- 
ma  diligenza  cercato  a  salvare  quelli  piil  di  Ugonotti 
che  hanno  potuto,  e  se  non  gli  nomino  particular- 
mente,  non  si  maravigli,  per  che  indiferentemente  tutti 
hanno  fatto  a  un  modo  (Salviati,  Desp.  Sept.  2, 1572). 
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Philip  TT.,  vho  had  long  saspected  the 
court  of  FraDce,  was  at  once  relieved  from 
the  dread  which  bad  oppressed  him,  and  be- 
trayed an  excess  of  joy  foreign  to  his  phleg- 
matic nature.*  He  immediately  sent  six 
thousand  crowns  to  the  murderer  of  Coligny.f 
He  persuaded  himself  that  the  breach  be- 
tween France  and  her  allies  was  irreparable, 
that  Charles  would  now  be  driven  to  seek 
his  friendship,  and  that  the  Netherlands 
were  out  of  danger4  He  listened  readily 
to  the  French  ambassador,  who  assured  him 
that  his  court  had  never  swerved  from  the 
line  of  Catholic  policy,  but  had  intended  all 
along  to  effect  this  great  change.§  Aja- 
monte  carried  his  congratulations  to  Paris, 
and  pretended  that  his  master  had  been  in 
the  secret.  It  suited  Philip  that  this  should 
be  believed  by  Protestant  princes,  in  order  to 
estrange  them  still  more  from  France ;  but 
he  wrote  on  the  margin  of  Ayamonte's  in- 
structions, that  it  was  uncertain  how  long 
Previously  the  purpose  had  subsisted.  ||  Juan 
)iego  de  Zuniga,  his  ambassadors  at  Rome 
and  at  Paris,  were  convinced  that  the  long 
display  of  enmity  to  Spain  was  genuine,  that 
the  death  of  Coligny  had  been  decided  at 
the  last  moment,  and  that  the  rest  was  not 
the  effect  of  design.^  This  opinion  found 
friends  at  first  in  Spain.  The  General  of 
the  Franciscans  undertook  to  explode  it. 
He  assured  Philip  that  he  had  seen  the 
King  and  the  Queen-Mother,  two  years  be- 
fore, and  had  found  them  already  so  intent 
on  the  massacre  that  he  wondered  how  any- 
body could  have  the  courage  to  detract  from 
their  merit  by  denying  it.*'  This  view  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  Spain.  Mendo9a  knows 
not  which  to  admire  more,  the  loyal  and 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Paris,  or  Charles^ 
who  justified  his  title  of  the  Most  Christian 
King  by  helping  with  his  own   hands  to 

*  Estque  dictu  mirum,  quantopere  Regem  exhila- 
ravit  nova  GaJlica  (Hoppenia  to  Yiglius,  Madrid, 
Sept.  7,  1672  ;  ffopperi  Epp,  860). 

f  Ha  avuto,  con  questa  occaaone,  dal  Rd  di 
Spagna,  sei  mila  scudi  a  conto  della  dote  di  sua 
rooglie,  e  a  richiesta  di  casa  di  Guise  (Petmcci, 
Desp.  Sept.  16,  1572  ;  DesiardinM,  iii.  888).  On  the 
27th  of  December  1074,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  asks 
Philip  for  more  money  for  the  same  man  (Bmiille^ 
HUtoire  de$  Dues  de  OuUe^  ii.  605). 

^  Siendo  cosa  clara  que,  de  hoy  mas,  ni  los  pro- 
testantes  de  Alemania,  ni  hi  reyna  de  Inglaterra  se 
fiaran  del  (Philip  to  Alva,  Sept.  18,  1572 ;  BuUetint 
de  BruxelUt,  xvi.  25M. 

§  St.  Goard  to  Charles  ix.,  Sept.  12,  1672; 
OroeUy  iv.  App.  12 ;  Baumer,  Briefe  atu  Parity  i. 
191. 

I  Archives  de  I'Emph-e,  K.  1680,  B.  84,  299. 

Tf  Zufiiga  to  Alva,  Aug.  31,  1672:  No  fue  case 
pensado  sine  repentino  (Arch,  de  l*£mp.  K.  1680,  6. 
84,  66). 

**  St.  Goard  to  Catherine,  Jan.  6,  1578 ;  Oroen^ 
br,  App.  28. 


slaughter  his  subjects.*  Mariana  witnessed 
the  carnage,  and  imagined  that  it  must  glad« 
den  every  Catholic  heart.  Other  Spaniards 
were  gratified  to  think  that  it  had  been  con- 
trived with  Alva  at  Bayonne. 

Alva  himself  did  not  judge  the  event  by 
the  same  light  as  Philip..  He  also  had 
distrusted  the  French  Government ;  but  he 
had  not  feared  it  during  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Huguenots.  Their  fall  appeared  to 
him  to  strengthen  France.  In  public  be 
reioiocd  with  the  rest.  He  complimented 
Charles  on  his  valour  and  his  religion,  and 
claimed  his  own  share  of  merit  But  he 
warned  Philip  that  things  had  not  changed 
favourably  for  Spain,  and  that  the  King  of 
France  was  now  a  formidable  neighbour.f 
For  himself,  he  said,  he  never  would  have 
committed  so  base  »  deed. 

The  seven  Catholic  Cantons  had  their  own 
reason  for  congratulation.  Their  country- 
men had  been  busy  actors  on  the  scene ; 
and  three  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard  of 
Anjou  were  named  as  the  slayers  of  the 
Admiral.^  On  the  2d  of  October  they 
agreed  to  raise  6000  men  for  the  King's 
service.  At  the  following  Diet  they  de- 
manded the  expulsion  of  the  fugitive  Hu- 
guenots who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Pro- 
testant parts  of  the  Confederation*  They 
made  overtures  to  the  Pope  for  a  secret  al- 
liance against  their  Confederates. § 

In  Italy,  where  the  life  of  a  heretic  was 
cheap,  their  wholesale  destruction  was  con- 
fessed a  highly  politic  and  ingenious  act. 
Even  the  sage  Venetians  were  constrained 
to  celebrate  it  with  a  procession.  The  Grand 
Puke  Cosmo  had  pointed  out  two  years  be- 
fore that  an  insidious  peace  would  afford  ex- 
oellent  opportunities  of  extinguishing  Pro- 
testantism; and  he  derived  inexpressible 
consolation  from  the  heroic  enterprise.| 
The  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
received  the  tidings  coldly.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  event  had  been  so  long  post- 
poned ;  and  he  reproved  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  for  the  unstatesmanlike  delay .^ 

•  Comment,  de  B.  de  Mendo^y  i.  844. 

t  Alva  to  PhUip,  Oct  18,  1672 ;  Corr.  de  Philippe 
IL  ii.  287.  On  the  28d  of  Ati^t  Zufiiga  wrote  to 
Philip  that  he  hoped  that  Coligny  would  recover 
from  his  wound,  because,  if  he  should  die,  Charles 
would  be  able  to  obtain  obedience  from  all  men 
(Archives  de  FEmpu-e,  K.  1630,  B.  84,  66). 

X  Bulletine  de  la  SociHi  pour  VHietoire  du  Pro- 
testaniieme  Ftan^ais^  viiL  292. 

§  Eidgendesieche  Abeckiede,  iv.  2,  601,  608,  606, 
610. 

I  Cosmo  to  Camaiani,  Oct.  6,  1670  {Cantd,  GW 
Eredci  d'ltalia^  iil  16).  Cosmo  to  Charles  ix.. 
Sept  4,  1672  {Oaehafdy  Bapparl  ntr  let  Archive$ 
de  Lille,  199). 

%  GfrappirKf  Mimoire  ffistoriqtte  sur  le  Card,  de 
I  Granvelle^  78. 
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The  Italians  generally  were  excited  to 
warmer  feelings.  They  saw  nothing  to  regret 
but  the  death  of  certain  Catholics  who  nad 
been  sacrificed  to  private  revenge.  Profane 
men  approved  the  skill  with  which  the  trap 
was  laid ;  and  pions  men  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  a  genuine  religious  spirit  in  the 
French  court.*  The  nobles  and  the  Pari- 
sian populace  were  admired  for  their  valour 
in  obeying  the  sanctified  commands  of  the 
good  Ring.  One  fervent  enthusiast  praises 
Grod  for  the  heavenly  news,  and  also  St. 
Bartholomew  for  having  lent  his  extremely 
penetrating  knife  for  the  salutary  sacrifice.! 
A  month  after  the  event  the  renowned 
preacher  Panigarola  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  a  panegyric  on  the  monarch  who  had 
achieved  what  none  had  ever  heard  or  read 
before,  by  banishing  heresy  in  a  single  day, 
and  by  a  single  word,  from  the  Christian 
land  of  France.  I 

The  French  churches  had  often  resounded 
with  furious  declamations ;  and  they  after- 
wards rang  with  canticles  of  unholy  joy. 
But  the  French  clergy  does  not  figure  pro- 
minently in  the  inception  or  the  execution 
of  the  sanguinary  decree.  Conti,  a  contem- 
porary indeed,  but  too  distant  for  accurate 
knowledge,  relates  that  the  parisli  priests 
went  round,  marking  with  a  white  cross  the 
dwellbgs  of  the  people  who  were  doomed.§ 
He  is  contradicted  by  the  municipal  Regis- 
ters of  Paris. II  Morvillicrs,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  though  ho  had  resigned  the  seals 
which  he  received  from  L'H6pital,.  still 
occupied  the  first  place  at  the  royal  council. 
He  waa  consulted  at  the  last  moment ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  nearly  fainted  with  horror. 
He  recovered,  and  gave  his  opinion  with 
the  rest.  He  is  the  only  French  prelate, 
except  the  Cardinals,  whose  complicity  ap- 
pears  to  be  ascertained.  But  at  Orleans, 
where  the  bloodshed  was  more  dreadful  in 
proportion  than  at  Paris,  the  signal  is  said  to 
have  been  given,  not  by  the  bishop,  but  by 
the  King^s  preacher,  Sorbin. 

Sorbin  is  the  only  priest  of  the  capital  who 
is  distinctly  associated  with  the  act  of  the 
Government.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Ood 
has  ordained  that  no  mercy  shall  be  shown 


*  Bardi,  Etd  del  Mondo,  1681,  ir.  2011 ;  Cam- 
pana^  Higiorie  del  M^ndo^  1699,  i.  146 ;  B,  D.  da 
Fanoj  Aggiunte  aW  HUtime  di  JUamhrino  Jtoseo, 
1688,  V.  262 ;  Pellim,  Storia  di  Perugia,  vol.  iU. 

MS. 

-f  Si  &  degnato  di  prestare  alii  suoi  divoti  il  bug 
taglienttssimo  coltello  in  cos)  salutifero  sacriflcio 
(LeUer  of  Aug.  26;  MbeH,  Vita  di  Caterina  de* 
Medici,  401). 

X  Labitte,  Democratie  chest  Icb  Predicateurt  de  la 
lAguCy  10. 
I  Natalia  Comes,  Historia  nU  temporis,  612. 
I   Capefigue,  iii.  160. 


to  heretics,  that  Charles  was  bound  in  con- 
science to  do  what  he  did,  and  that  leniency 
would  have  been  as  censurable  in  his  caso  as 
precipitation  was  in  that  of  Theodosius. 
What  the  Calvinists  called  perfidy  and  cruel- 
ty seemed  to  him  nothing  but  generosity  and 
kindness.*  These  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  man  from  whose  hands  Charles  ix.  re- 
ceived the  last  consolations  of  his  religion. 
It  has  been  related  that  he  was  tortured  in 
his  last  moments  with  remorse  for  the  blood 
he  had 'shed.  His  spiritual  adviser  was  fitted 
to  dispel  such  scruples.  He  tells  us  that  he 
heard  the  last  confession  of  the  dying  King, 
and  that  his  most  grievous  sorrow  was  that 
he  left  the  work  unfinished.f  In  all  that 
blood-stained  history  there  is  nothing  more 
tragic  than  the  scene  in  which  the  last 
words  preparing  the  soul  for  judgment  were 
spoken  by  such  a  confessor  as  Sorbin  to  such 
a  penitent  as  Charles. 

Emond  Augei:,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  of  the  Jesuits,  was  at  that  time  at- 
tracting multitudes  by  his  sermons  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  denounced  with  so  much  vio- 
lence the  heretics  and  the  people  in  authori- 
ty who  protected  them,  that  the  magistrates, 
fearing  a  cry  for  blood,  proposed  to  silence 
or  to  moderate  the  preacher.  Montpezat, 
Lieutenant  of  Guienne,  arrived  in  time  to 
prevent  it.  On  the  80th  of  September  he 
wrote  to  the  King  that  he  had  done  this,  and 
that  there  were  a  score  of  the  inhabitants 
who  mi^ht  be  despatched  with  advantage. 
Three  days  later,  when  he  was  gone,  more 
than  two  hundred  Huguenots  were  mur- 
dered.^ 


•  Pourront-ils  afguer  de  trahison  le  feu  roy,  qu'ila 
bla^hdment  luy  donnant  le  nom  de  tjran,  veu  quMl 
n'a  rien  entrepris  et  execute  que  ce  qu*il  pouroit 
fake  par  Texpresse  parole  de  Dieu  .  .  .  Dieu  com- 
mande  qu*on  ne  pardonne  en  fa^on  que  ce  soit  aux 
iDTenteurs  ou  sectateurs  de  nouvelles  opinions  ou 
h^r^sies  .  .  .  Ce  que  tous  estimez  cruautS  estro 
plutot  vraye  magnanimity  et  doulceur  {Sorbin,  Le 
vray  reweilU-matin  dee  Caivinistes,  1676,  72,  74, 
78), 

^  II  commanda  k  cbacun  de  se  retirer  au  cabinet 
et  k  moy  de  m'asseoir  au  chevet  de  son  lict,  tant  pour 
oujrr  sa  confession,  et  luy  donner  minist^rialement 
absolution  de  ses  p^chez,  que  aussi  pour  le  consoler 
durant  et  apr^s  la  messe  (Sorbin,  Vie  de  Charlee 
IX,,  Archivee  Curiewtes,  viii.  287).  Est  tr^s  certain 
que  le  plus  grand  regret  qu'il  avoit  k  Pbeure  de  sa 
mort  estoit  de  ce  quMl  voyoit  Pidole  Calvinesque 
n'estre  encores  du  tout  cbass^e  (  Vray  reeveille-matin, 
88). 

X  The  charge  against  the  clergy  of  Bordeaux  is 
brought  by  D'Aubign6  (Hintoire  Universelie,  n.  27) 
and  by  De  Thou.  De  Thou  was  rery  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  language  is  not  positive.  D*Au- 
bign6  was  a  furious  bigot.  The  truth  of  the  chaige 
would  not  be  proved,  without  the  letters  of  the 
Preddent  L'Agebaston  and  of  the  Lieutenant  Mont- 
pezat :  **  Quelques  prescheurs  se  sont  par  leurs  ser- 
mons (ainsi  que  demidrement  j*ai  escript  plus  ample- 
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Apart  from  these  two  instances  it  b  not 
known  that  the  clergy  interfered  in  any  part 
of  France  to  encourage  the  assassins. 

The  belief  was  common  at  the  time,  and 
is  not  yet  extinct,  that  the  massacre  had  been 
promoted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Kome.  No  evidence  of  this  complicity,  prior 
to  the  event,  has  ever  been  produced ;  but 
it  seemed  consistent  with  what  was  supposed 
to  have  occurred  in  the  affair  of  the  dispen- 
sation. The  marriage  of  Margaret  bf  Va- 
lois  with  the  King  of  Navarre  was  invalid 
and  illicit  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  ;  and  it 
was  known  (hat  Pius  v.  had  sworn  that  he 
would  never  permit  it  When  it  had  been 
celebrated  by  a  Cardinal,  in  the  presence  of 
a  splendid  court,  and  no  more  was  heard  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Rome,  the  world 
concluded  that  the  dispensation  had  been 
obtained.  Do  Thou  says,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  that  it  had  been  sent,  and  was  after- 
wards suppressed  by  Salviati ;  and  the 
French  bishop  Spondanus  assigns  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  Gregory  xni.  to  give 
way.*  Others  affirmed  that  he  had  yielded 
when  he  learned  that  the  marriage  was  a 
snare,  so  that  the  massacre  was  the  price  of 
the  dispensation.f  The  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine gave  currency  to  the  story.  As  he 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  been 
in  the  secret,  it  seemed  probable  that  he  had 
told  the  Pope;  for  they  had  been  old 
friends.^  In  the  commemorative  inscrip- 
tion which  he  put  up  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lewis  he  spoke  of  the  King's  gratitude  to 
the  Holy  See  for  its  assistance  and  for  its 

ment  h  votre  mf^jest^)  estudi^  de  tout  leur  pouvoir 
de  troubler  ciel  et  terre,  et  conciter  le  peuple  h  se- 
dition, et  en  ce  faisant  k  passer  par  le  fil  de  I'esp^e 
tons  ceulx  de  la  pr^tendue  religion  r^form^e  .  .  . 
Apres  avoir  des  le  premier  et  deuxieme  de  ceste 
mois  fait  courrlr  un  bruit  sourd  que  vous,  Sire,  aviez 
envoys  nora  par  nom  un  rolle  sign 6  de  votre  propre 
main  au  Sicur  de  Moutferand,  pour  par  voie  de  fait 
et  sans  aultre  forme  de  justice,  mettre  &  mort  qua- 
rantc  des  principaulx  de  cettc  villcj.  .  .  ,"  (L^Age- 
baston  to  Charles  ix.,  Oct  7,  1672 ;  Mackintoih^  lii. 
852).  *^J'ai  trouv6  quo  Messieurs  de  la  cour  de 
parlemcnt  avojent  arrestd  que  Monsieur  Eniond, 
prescheur,  seroit  appell6  en  ladicte  court  pour  luy 
faire  des  remonstrances  sur  quelque  langaige  qu*il 
tenoit  en  ges  sermons,  tendant  &  si^dition,  &  ce  quMls 
disoyent.  Ce  que  j*ay  bien  voullu  empeseher,  crai- 
gnant  que  s*il  y  eust  est^  appelle  cella  eust  anim^ 
plusieurs  des  habitants  et  este  cause  de  quelque  Amo- 
tion, ce  que  j'eusse  voluntiers  souffert  quant  jVusse 
pans6  quMl  n'y  en  eust  qu^une  vingtaine  de  desp^ch^  " 
(Montpczat  to  Charles  iz.,  Sept.  80,  1672 ;  Archive 
ae  la  Oitonde^  viii.  837). 

*  Annal.  Bai'onii  CorUin.  u,  734.  Bossuet  says: 
"  La  dispense  vint  telle  qu'on  la  pouvoit  d^sh^r  " 
{Huttoire  de  Francey  820). 

f  Ormefjregny^  Beflexiont  8ur  la  Politique  de 
France^  121. 

X  De  Thou^  iv.  687. 


advice  in  the  matter — ^^  consiliomm  ad  eam 
rem  datorum."  It  is  probable  that  he  in* 
spired  the  narrative  which  has  contributed 
most  to  sustain  the  imputation. 

Among  the  Italians  of  the  French  faction 
who  made  it  their  duty  to  glorify  the  act  of 
Charles  ix .,  the  Capilupi  family  was  con- 
spicuous. They  came  from  Mantua,  and 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
French  interest  through  Lewis  Oonzaga, 
who  had  become  by  marriage  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers,  and  one  of  the  foremost  personages  in 
France.  Hippolyto  Capilupi,  bbhop  of 
Fano,  and  formerly  Nuncio  at  Venice,  re- 
sided at  Rome,  busy  with  French  politics 
and  Latin  poetry.  When  Charles  refused  to 
join  the  League,  the  bishop  of  Fano  vindi- 
cated his  neutrality  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino.*  When  he  slew  the  Huguenots, 
the  bishop  addressed  him  in  verse, 

"  Fortunate  puer,  paret  oui  Gallica  tellus, 
Quique  vafros  ludis  pervigil  arte  viros. 
Ille  tibi  debet,  toti  qni  prsBsidet  Orbi, 

Cai  nihil  est  oordi  relligione  prius.   .    .    . 

Qui  tibi  ssepe  doles  struxit,  qui  vinola  paravit, 
Tu  puer  in  laqueos  induis  arte  senem.     .     . 

Nanc  florent,  tolluntque  caput  tua  lilia,   et 
astris 
Olarius,  hostili  tincta  cruore  rcicant."  t 

Camillo  Capilupi,  a  nephew  of  the  Mantuan 
bard,  held  office  about  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  employed  on  missions  of  con- 
sequence.|  As  soon  as  the  news  from  Paris 
reached  Rome  he  drew  up  the  account 
which  became  so  famous  under  the  title  of 
Lo  Stratagema  dl  Carlo  IX,  The  dedication 
is  dated  the  18th  of  September,  1572.  § 
This  tract  was  suppressed,  and  was  soon  so 
rare  that  its  existence  was  unknown  in 
1674  to  the  French  translator  of  the  second 
edition.  Capilupi  republished  his  book  with 
alterations,  and  a  preface  dated  the  22d  of 
October.  The  substance  and  purpose  of  the 
two  editions  is  the  same.  Capilupi  is  not 
the  official  organ  of  the  Roman  court :  he 
was  not  allowed  to  see  the  letters  of  the 
Nuncio.  He  wrote  to  proclaim  the  praises 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Nevers.    At  that  moment  the  French  party 


*  Charrihre,  iil  154. 

{Carmina  IIL  Poetarum  Itahrum^  iii.  212,  216. 
Tiepolo,  Beap.  Aug.  6,  1675  ;  Mutinelliy  Storia 
Arcana^  till. 

§  Parendomi,  che  sia  cosa,  la  quale  possa  apportar 
piaoere,  e  utile  al  mondo,  si  per  la  quality  del  sog- 
getto  istesso,  come  anco  per  Peleganza,  e  bello  onli- 
ne con  che  viene  cosi  leggiadramente  descritto  questo 
nobile,  e  glorioso  fatto  ...  a  fine  che  una  cosi  egre- 
gia  attione  non  resti  defraudata  dell'  honor,  che 
merita.— (The  editor,  Gianfrancesco  Femri,  to  the 
reader.) 
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in  Rome  was  divided  by  the  quarrel  between 
the  ambassador  Ferralz  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  contrived  to  get  the  man- 
agement of  French  affairs  into  his  own 
hands.*  Capilnpi  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  received  information  from 
those  wbo  were  about  him.  The  chief  anx- 
iety of  these  men  was  that  the  official  ver- 
sion which  attributed  the  massacre  to  a 
Huguenot  conspiracy  should  obtain  no  cre- 
dence at  Home.  If  the  Cardinal's  enemies 
were  overthrown  without  his  participation, 
it  would  confirm  the  report  that  he  had  be- 
come a  cipher  in  the  State.  He  desired  to 
vindicate  for  himself  and  his  family  the  au- 
thorship of  the  catastrophe.  Catherine  could 
not  tolerate  their  claim  to  a  merit  which  she 
had  made  her  own ;  and  there  was  competi- 
tion between  them  for  the  first  and  largest 
share  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Holy  See.  Lor- 
raine prevailed  with  the  Pope,  who  not  only 
loaded  him  with  honoiirs,  but  rewarded  him 
with  benefices  worth  4000  crowns  a  year  for 
his  nephew,  and  a  gift  of  20,000  crowns  for 
his  son.  But  he  found  that  he  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  at  Paris,  and  feared  for  his 
position  at  Rome.t  In  these  circumstances 
Gapilupi's  book  appeared,  and  enumerated  a 


*  Hue  acccdit,  Oratorem  Ser*"*  Regis  GalliaB,  et 
impulsu  inimicorum  ssepcdicti  Domini  CardinaliSi  et 
quia  sumroopere  illi  displicuit,  quod  superioribus 
mensibiis  Illtna.  Sua  Dominatio  operam  dedisset,  hoc 
sibi  maiidari,  ut  omnia  Regis  negotia  secum  commu- 
nicaret,  nullam  pretermisisse  occasionem  ubi  ei  po> 
tult  adversari  (Cardinal  Delfino  to  the  Emperor, 
Rome,  Nov.  29,  1672  ;  Vienna  Archives). 

f  ¥k  ogni  favor  et  gratia  gli  addimanda  il  Cardi- 
nale  di  Lorena,  il  consiglio  del  quale  usa  in  tutte  le 
piii  importanti  negotiationi  I'occorre  di  haver  a  trat- 
tar  (Cusano  to  the  Emperor,  Rome,  Sept.  27,  1672). 
Gonscia  igitur  Sua  Dominatio  III""*  quorundam  arca- 
uorum  Regni  Gallise,  creato  Pontifice  sibi  in  Concilio 
Tridentino  cognito  eC  amico,  statuit  hue  sc  recipere, 
ut  privatis  suis  rebus  consuleret,  et  quia  tunc  foede- 
rati  contra  Thurcam,  propter  suspicionem  Regi  Ca- 
tbolico  injectam  do  Orangio,  et  Gallis,  non  admodum 
-videbantur  Concordes,  et  non  multo  post  advenit 
nuncius  mortis  Domini  de  CoUigni,  et  illius  assecla- 
rum ;  Pontifex  justa  de  causa  existimavit  dictum 
l\\vcmm  Cardinalem  favore  et  gratia  sua  merito  esse 
complectendum.  Evenit  postmodum,  ut  ad  Serenis- 
mmnrn  Reginam  Ckilliarum  deferretur,  bonum  hunc 
Dominum  jactasse  se,  quod  particeps  fuerit  consilio- 
rum  contra  dictum  CoUigni ;  id  quod  ilia  Serenissi- 
ma  Domina  iniquo  animo  tulit,  quae  neminem  glorias 
socium  vult  habere ;  sibi  enim  totam  vendicat,  quod 
sola  talis  facinoris  auctor,  et  Dux  extiterit.  Idcirco 
commorationem  ipsius  Lotharingiss  in  hac  aula  im- 
probare,  ac  reprehendere  aggressa  est.  Hteo  cum 
ille  IllustrisBimus  Cardinalis  perceperit,  oblata  sibi 
occasione  utens,  exoravit  a  Sua  Sanctitate  gratuitam 
expeditionem  quatuor  millia  scutorum  reditus  pro 
guo  Kepote,  et  20  millia  pro  filio,  pi'seter  sollicitatio- 
nem,  quam  prse  se  fort,  ut  dictus  Nepos  in  Cardina- 
lium  numerum  cooptetur.  .  .  .  Cum  itaqne  his  de 
causis  authoritas  hujus  Dommi  m  Gallia  imminuta 
Tideator,  ipseque  prsDvideat,  quanto  in  Gallia  minoi-is 


series  of  facts  proving  that  the  Cardinal  was 
cognisant  of  the  royal  design.  It  adds  lit- 
tle to  the  evidence  of  premeditation.  Capi- 
lupi  relates  that  Santa  Croce,  returning 
from  France,  had  assured  Pius  v.,  in  the 
name  of  Catherine,  that  she  intended  one 
day  to  entrap  Coligny,  and  to  make  a  sig- 
nal butchery  of  him  and  his  adherents,  and 
that  letters  in  which  the  Queen  renewed  this 
promise  to  the  Pope  had  been  read  by  credi- 
ble witnesses.  Santa  Croce  was  living,  and 
did  not  contradict  the  statement.  The 
Stratagema  had  originally  stated  that  Lor- 
raine had  informed  Sermoncta  of  the  pro- 
ject, soon  after  he  arrived  at  Rome.  In  the 
reprint  this  passage  was  omitted.  The  book 
had  therefore  undergone  a  censorial  revision 
which  enhances  the  authenticity  of  the  final 
narrative. 

Two  other  pieces  are  extant  which  were 
printed  at  the  Stamperia  Camerale,  and  show 
what  was  believed  at  Home.  One  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  written  at  Lyons  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  death,  and  describing  what 
the  author  had  witnessed  on  the  spot,  and 
what  he  heard  from  Paris.*  He  reports  that 
the  King  had  positively  commanded  that  not 
one  Huguenot  should  escape,  and  was  lOver- 
joyed  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  orders. 
He  believes  the  thing  to  have  been  premedi- 
tated, and  inspired  by  Divine  justice.  Tho 
other  tract  is  remarkable  because  it  strives 
to  reconcile  the  pretended  conspiracy  with 
the  hypothesis  of  premeditation.f  There 
were  two  plots  which  went  parallel  for 
months.  The  King  knew  that  Coligny  was 
compassing  his  death,  and  deceived  him  by 
fei||Ding  to  enter  into  his  plan  for  the  inva- 
sionof  the  Low  Countries  \  and  Coligny,  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  overreached,  summoned 
his  friends  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing Charles,  on  the  23d  of  August.  The  writer 
expects  that  there  will  soon  be  no  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  Capilupi  at  first  borrowed 
several  of  his  facts,  which  he  afterwards 
corrected. 

Tho  real  particulars  relative  to  the  mar- 
riage are  set  forth  minutely  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Ferralz;  and  they  absolutely 
contradict  the  supposition  of  the  complicity 
of  Rome. I  It  was  celebrated  in  flagrant 
defiance  of  the  Pope,  who  persisted  in  re- 
fusing the  dispensation,  and  therefore  acted 


sestimabitur,  tanto  minor!  etiam  loco  hie  se  habitum 
iri,  statuit  optimo  judicio,  ac  pro  eo  quod  suaB  existi- 
macioni  magis  conducit,  in  Galliam  reverti  (Delfino, 
ut  supra,  both  in  the  Vienna  Archives). 

*  Intiei'a  Jfelatione  della  Morte  delV  Ammiraglio. 

f  Rctgguaglio  degli  ordini  et  modi  tenuti  dalla 
Majesta  Vfiristianissima  nella  distruttione  delta  seita 
degli  UgonotH,  Con  la  morte  deU^  Ammiraglio,  etc. 

X  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Fr.  16,039. 
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in  a  way  which  could  only  serve  to  mar  the 
plot.  The  accusation  has  been  kept  alive 
by  his  conduct  after  the  event.  The  Jesuit 
who  wrote  his  life  by  desire  of  his  son,  says 
that  Gregory  thanked  God  in  private,  but 
that  in  public  he  gave  signs  of  a  tempered 
joy.''^  But  the  illuminations  and  processions, 
the  singing  of  Te  Deiim  and  the  firing  of  the 
castle  guns,  the  jubilee,  the  medal,  and  the 
paintings  whose  faded  colours  still  vividly 
preserve  to  our  age  the  passions  of  that  day, 
nearly  exhaust  the  modes  by  which  a  Pope 
could  manifest  delight. 

Charles  ix.  and  Salviati  both  wrote  to 
Rome  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day ;  and  the 
ambassador's  nephew,  Beauville,  set  off  with 
the  tidings.  They  wore  known  before  he 
arrived.  On  the  27th,  Mandelot's  secretary 
despatched  a  secret  messenger  from  Lyons 
with  orders  to  inform  the  Pope  that  the 
Huguenot  leaders  were  slain,  and  thai  their 
adherents  were  to  be  secured  all  over  France. 
The  messenger  reached  Kome  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  was  immediately  carried  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Greg- 
ory rewarded  him  for  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence with  a  present  of  a  hundred  crowns, 
and  desired  that  Borne  should  be  at  once 
illuminated.  This  was  prevented  by  Fer- 
ralz,  who  tried  the  patience  of  the  Bo  mans 
by  declining  their  congratulations  as  long 
as  he  was  not  officially  informed.!  Beau- 
ville and  the  courier  of  the  Kuncio  arrived 


*  Maffei^  Annali  di  Oregorio  XIIL^  i.  34, 
f  La  nouvelle  qui  arriva'le  deuxi^me  jour  du  pre- 
sent par  ung  courrier  qui  estoit  depeschd  secr^te- 
roenb  de  Lyon  par  ung  nomm6  Danes,  secr^tajui^  de 
M.  de  Mandelot  ...  it  ung  commandeur  de  ISaiuct 
Anthoine,  nomm6  Mr.  de  Gou,  il  luy  manda  quMl 
allaat  advertir  le  Pape,  pour  en  avoir  quclque  pr4- 
eant  ou  bienfdct,  de  la  mort  de  tous  les  chefs  de 
ceulx  de  la  religion  prdtcndue  reflform^e,  et  de  tous 
le3  Huguenotz  de  France,  et  que  Y.  M.  avoit  mand^ 
et  command^  &  tous  les  gouvemeurs  de  se  saisir  de 
tous  iecuU  huguenotz  en  leurs  gouvernemens ;  ceste 
nouvellCf  Sire,  apporta  si  grand  coutentcment  a  S. 
S.,  que  sans  ce  que  je  luy  remonstray  lors  me  trou- 
vant  sur  le  lieu,  en  presence  de  Monseigneur  le  C*  de 
Lorraine,  qu^elle  dcvoit  attendre  ce  que  Y.  M.  m*en 
manderoit  et  ce  que  son  nonce  luy  en  escriroit,  elle 
en  Touloit  incontinent  faire  faire  des  feux  de  joye. 
.  .  .  Et  pour  ce  que  je  ne  voulois  faire  ledict  feu  de 
joye  la  premiere  nuict  que  ledit  courrier  envoy6  par 
ledict  Danes  feust  arrive,  ny  en  rccevoir  les  con* 
gratulations  que  Ton  m'en  envoyoit  faire,  que  pre« 
raicrement  je  n'eusse  eu  nouvelles  de  Y.  M.  pour 
s^avoir  et  sa  voulant6  et  comme  je  m^avoys  a  con- 
duire,  aucuns  commengoient  desj&  de  m*en  regarder 
de  niauWais  oaills  (Ferralz  to  Charles  ix.,  Rome, 
Sept.  11,  1572;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Fr.  16,040).  Al  cor- 
rici-o  chc  port6  t£d  nuova  Nostro  Signore  dicde  100 
Scudi  oUre  li  200  che  hebbe  dall*  Illustrissimo  Lorc- 
na,  che  con  grandissima  allcgrczza  se  n^ando  subito 
A  dar  tal  nuova  per  allegrarsenc  con  Sua  Santit^  (Let- 
ter from  Rome  to  the  Emperor,  Sept.  6,  1672 ;  Yi- 
enna  Archives). 


on  the  5th.  The  King's  letter,  like  all  that 
he  wrote  on  the  first  day,  ascribed  the  out- 
break to  the  old  hatred  between  the  rival 
Houses,  and  to  the  late  attempt  on  the  Ad- 
miral's life.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
dispensation  would  not  now  be  withheld,  but 
left  all  particulars  to  Beauville,  whose  own 
eyes  had  beheld  the  scene.*  Beauville  told 
his  story,  and  repeated  the  King's  request ; 
but  Gregory,  though  much  gratified  with 
what  he  heard,  remained  inflexible. f 

Salviati  had  written  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th.  He  desired  to  fling  himself  at 
the  Pope's  feet  to  wish  him  joy.  His  fond- 
est hopes  had  been  surpassed.  Although 
he  had  known  what  was  in  store  for  Coligny, 
he  had  not  expected  that  there  would  be 
energy  and  prudence  to  seize  the  oocasioo 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  A  new  era 
had  commenced;  a  new  compass  was  re- 
quired for  French  affairs.  It  was  a  fair 
sight  to  see  the  Catholics  in  the  streets, 
wearing  white  crosses,  and  cutting  down 
heretics ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  fast 
as  the  news  spread,  the  same  thing  would  be 
done  in  all  the  towns  of  France.|  This 
letter  was  read  before  the  assembled  Cardi- 
nals at  the  Venetian  palace ;  and  they  there* 
upon  attended  the  Pope  to  a  T<9  Bewm  in  the 
nearest  church.§     The  guns  of  St  Angelo 


*  Charles  iz.  to  Ferralz,  Aug.  24,  1572;  i/ooittfi* 
tozh^  iii.  348. 

f  Elle  fust  merveilheosement  ajse  d'cntendre  le 
discours  que  mondit  nevea  de  Beauville  luj  en  feist. 
Lequel,  apr^s  luy  avoir  cont6  le  susdit  afiayre,  sap- 
plia  sadiute  Sainctetd,  suyvant  la  charge  expreese 
qu^il  avoit  de  Y.  M.  de  vouloir  conc4der,  pour  le 
fruict  do  ceste  allegressc,  la  dispense  du  manage  du 
roy  et  ro3me  de  Navarre,  dat^e  de  quelques  jours 
avant  que  les  nopces  en  feussent  faictes,  ensemble 
Tabsolution  pour  Messeigneurs  les  Cardinaux  de 
Bourbon  et  de  Ramboilhet,  et  pour  tous  les  aultres 
evesques  et  pr^latz  qui  y  avoient  assist^  ...  II 
nous  feit  pour  fin  response  qu^il  y  adviseroit  (Fer- 
ralz, %ilt  tupra). 

^  Pensasi  che  per  tutte  le  citta  di  Francia  debba 
seguire  il  simile,  subitoohe  airivi  la  nuova  dell'  ese* 
cutione  di  Parigi  ...  A  N.  S.  mi  faccia  gratia  di 
basciar  i  piedi  in  nome  mio,  col  quale  mi  rallegro 
con  le  viscere  <lel  cuore  che  sia  piaciuto  alU  Dio. 
Mtk  d'incaminar  nel  principio  del  suo  pontiflcato  a 
felicemente  e  honoratamente  le  cose  di  questo  regno, 
havendo  talmente  havuto  in  protettione  il  Rd  e  Rc> 
gina  Madre  che  hanno  saputo  e  potuto  sbarrare  que»> 
te  pestifero  radici  con  tanta  prudenza,  in  tempo  tanto 
opportuno,  che  tutti  lor  ribelli  erano  sotto  chiave  in 
gabbLa  (Salviati,  Desp.  Aug.  24.;  Theiner^  I  329, 
Mackintos/i^  iii.  355). 

§  Sexta  Septembris,  mane,  in  Senatu  Pontificis 
et  Cardinalium  lectffi  sunt  literaa  a  legato  Pontificio 
e  Gallui  scriptaa,  admiralium  et  Huguenotos,  deaii- 
nata  Regis  voluntatc  atque  consensu,  trucidatos  esse. 
£&  re  in  eodcm  Senatu  decretum  esse,  ut  inde  recta 
Pontifex  cum  Cardinalibus  in  sedcm  D.  Marci  conce- 
deret,  Deoque  Opt.  Max.  pro  tanto  benefido  Sedi  Ro- 
manae  orbique  Ghristiano  collate  gratias  solemoi  more 
ageret  (Scriptum  Roma  missum  in  Capilupi^  1574, 
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were  fired  ia  the  eYening ;  and  the  city  was 
illuiniuatcd  for  three  nights.  To  disregard 
the  Pope's  will  in  this  respect  would  have 
savoured  of  heresy.  Gregory  xiii.  exclaim- 
ed that  the  massacre  was  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  fifty  victories  of  Lcpanto.  For 
some  weeks  the  news  from  the  French  pro- 
vinces sustained  the  rapture  and  excitement 
of  the  Court.^  It  was  hoped  that  other 
countries  would  follow  the  example  of 
France :  the  Emperor  was  informed  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  expected 
of  him.t  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  Pope 
went  in  procession  to  the  French  church  of 
St.  Lewis,  where  three-and-thirty  Cardinals 
attended  at  a  mass  of  thanksgiving.  Oq 
the  11th  he  proclaimed  a  jubilee.  In  the 
Bull  he  said  that,  forasmuch  as  God  had 
armed  the  King  of  France  to  inflict  ven- 
geance on  the  heretics  for  the  injuries  done 
to  religion,  and  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  which  had  devastated  his  kingdom, 
Catholics  should  pray  that  he  might  have 
grace  to  pursue  his  auspicious  enterprise  to 

84)  Quia  Die  2*  prsBdicU  menais  Septembris  S'"*»  D. 
N.  certior  factus  fuerat  Collgniuin  Franciae  Ammira- 
Iluia  a  populo  Paiisien.  occisum  fuisse  et  cum  eo 
multos  ex  Ducibus  et  primioribus  Ugonotarum  hs- 
reticorum  cius  sequacibus  R^e  ipso  Francise  appro- 
bantCf  ex  quo  spes  erat  tranquillitatem  in  dicto  Keg- 
DO  redituram  expulsis  hsercticis,  idcurco  S^  Sua  ex- 
pleto  concistorio  desccndit  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Marci, 
prsecedente  crucc  et  scquentibus  Cardinalibua  et 
genuflexu3  ante  altare  maius,  ub!  positum  fuerat 
sanctissimum  Sacramentum,  oravit  gratias  Deo  agens, 
et  inchoayit  cantando  hymnum  Te  Deum  (Fr.  Mu- 
cantii  Dioria,  B.  M.  Add.  icss.  26,  811). 

*  Apr^e  quelques  autres  discours  qu'il  me  feist 
8ur  le  contenteincnt  que  luy  et  le  college  des  Cardi- 
naux  avoient  receu  de  ladicte  execution  faicte  et  des 
nouvelles  qui  journeliement  anivoient  en  ceste  court 
de  semblables  executions  que  Ton  a  faicte  et  font 
encore  en  plusieurs  villes  de  vostre  royaume,  qui,  4 
dire  la  T6rit6,  eout  los  nouvelles  les  plus  agr^ables 
que  je  pensc  qu*on  eust  seeu  apporter  en  ceste  ville, 
sadicte  Sainctet6  pour  fin  me  commanda  de  vous 
escrire  que  cest  ^vdnement  luy  a  este  cent  fois  plus 
agr^ablc  que  cinquante  victoirea  semblables  i  celle 
que  cculx  de  la  ligue  obtindrent  Tannde  pass^e  con- 
tre  le  Turcq,  ne  voulant  oublier  vous  dire,  Sire,  les 
comroandemeua  estroictz  qu^il  nous  feist  1^  tous, 
mesmement  aux  fran9oiB  d'en  faire  feu  de  joye,  et 
qui  ne  Peust  faict  eust  mal  senty  de  la  foy  (Ferralz, 
ut  supra), 

f  Tutta  Roma  st^  in  allegria  di  tal  fatto  ct  fr^  i 
piii  grandi  si  dice,  che^I  R^  di  Francia  ha  insegnato 
alii  Pi'lncipi  ohristiani  ch'  hanno  do  simlli  vassal!!  ni 
stati  loro  a  liberarsene,  et  dicono  che  vostra  Maest^ 
Gesarea  dovrebbe  castigare  1!  Conte  Palatino  tan  to 
nemico  della  Serenisaima  oasa  d' Austria,  et  della  Re- 
ligione  cattolica,  come  Tanui  paasat!  fece  contra  i! 
Duca  di  Sassonia  tiene  tuttavia  prigione,  cbe  a  un 
tempo  veudicarebbe  le  tante  ingiurie  ha  fatto  detto 
Palatino  alia  chiesa  di  Dio,  et  pover!  Christtani,  et 
alia  Maest^  Yostra  et  sua  Casa  Serenissima  sprezzan- 
do  1!  suoi  editti,  et  commandamenti,  et  privarlo  dell* 
elettione  dell'  Lnperio  ct  darlo  a!  Duca  di  Baviera 
(Cusano  to  the  Emperor,  Rome,  Sept.  6,  1672; 
Vienna  Arcliives).  \ 


the  end,  and  so  complete  what  he  had  hegun 
so  well.*  Before  a  month  had  passed, 
Vasari  was  summoned  from  Florence  to  de- 
corate the  hall  of  kings  with  paintings  of 
the  massacre.f  The  work  was  pronounced 
bis  masterpiece;  and  the  shameful  scene 
may  still  be  traced  upon  the  wall,  where,  for 
three  centuries,  it  has  insulted  every  pontiff 
that  entered  the  Sixtine  chapel. 

The  story  that  the  Huguenots  had  perish- 
ed because  they  were  detected  plotting  the 
King's  death  was  known  at  Home  on  the  6th 
of  September.  While  the  sham  edict  and 
the  imaginary  trial  served  to  confirm  it  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  Catherine  and  her  son 
took  care  that  it  should  not  deceive  the 
Pope.  They  assured  him  that  they  meant 
to  disregard  the  edict.  To  excuse  his  sis^ 
tev's  marriage,  the  King  pleaded  that  it  had 
been  concluded  for  no  object  but  vengeance ; 
and  he  promised  that  there  would  soon  be 
not  a  heretic  in  the  country.^  This  was  cor- 
roborated by  Salviati.  As  to  the  proclaim- 
ed toleration,  he  knew  that  it  was  a  device 
to  disarm  foreign  enmity,  and  prevent  a 
popular  commotion.  He  testified  that  the 
Queen  spoke  truly  when  she  said  that  she 
had  confided  to  him,  long  before,  the  real 
purpose  of  her  daughter's  engagement  §  He 
exposed  the  hollow  pretence  of  the  plot.  He 
announced  that  its  existence  would  be  estab- 
lished by  formalities  of  law,  but  added  that 
it  was  so  notoriously  false  that  none  but  an 
idiot  could  believe  in  it.]  Gregory  gave  no 

*  The  Bull,  as  published  in  Paris,  is  printed  by 
Str}'pe  (Life  of  Parker^  iii.  197).  La  prima  occa- 
sione  che  a  cio  lo  roosse  fii  per  lo  stratagemma  fatto 
da  Carlo  Nono  Cbristianlssizno  Rd  d!  Francia  contra 
ColigQO  Ammiraglio,  capo  d^Ugonotti,  et  suoi  segua- 
ci,  tagliati  a  pezzi  in  Parigi  (Ciappi,  Vita  di  Grego- 
rio  XllL,  1696,  63). 

f  Vasari  to  Borgbini,  Oct.  5, 1672,  March  6, 1673 
— to  Francesco  Medici,  Nov.  17,  1672 ;  Oaye^  Car- 
Uggio  d'Artiaii,  iii.  328,  866,  341. 

I  Indubitatamcnte  non  si  osservar^  interamente, 
havendomi  in  questo  modo,  punto  cbe  tomo  dall 
audicnza  promesso  il  R5,  imponendomi  di  durne  con- 
to  in  suo  uome  a  Nostro  Signore,  di  volere  in  breve 
tempo  liberare  il  Regno  dalli  Ugonotti  ...  Mi  ha 
parlato  della  dispcnsa,  escusaiidosi  di  non  haver  fatto 
il  Parentado  per  altro,  che  per  liberarsi  da  suoi  in- 
imici  (Salviati,  Desp.  Sept.  3,  Sept.  2,  Oct.  11, 1572). 

§  Si  vode  che  Teditto  non  esscndo  osscrvato  ne 
da  popoli,  ne  da!  principe,  non  h  per  pigliiir  piede 
(Salviati,  Desp.  Sept  4)  Qual  Regina  in  progresso  di 
tempo  intendc  pur  non  solo  di  revocare  tal  cditto, 
ma  per  mezzo  della  giustitia  di  restituir  la  fede  cat- 
tolica neir  antica  osservanza,  parcndogli  che  nessuno 
ne  dcbba  dubitare  adcsso,  che  hauno  fatto  morire 
Tarmiraglio  con  tanti  altri  huomini  di  valore,  con- 
forme  a!  raggionamcnti  altre  volte  havuti  con  esso 
mcco  esseiido  a  Blcs,  ct  trattando  del  parentado  di 
Navarra,  et  delP  altre  cose  cbe  correvano  in  quei 
tempi,  il  che  essendo  vcro,  ne  posso  rendere  testimo- 
nianza,  e  a  Nostro  Signore  e  a  tutto  il  mondo  (Aug. 
27 ;  TTieiner,  I  329,  330). 

I  Desp.  Sept.  2,  1572. 
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countecance  to  the  official  falsehood.  At 
the  reception  of  the  French  amhassador, 
Ramhouillet,  on  the  23d  of  Decemher, 
MuretuR  made  his  famous  speech.  He  said 
that  there  could  not  have  heen  a  happier  he- 
ginning  for  a  new  pontificate,  and  alluded 
to  the  fahulous  plot  in  the  tone  exacted  of 
French  officials.  The  Secretary,  Boccapa- 
duli,  replying  in  behalf  of  the  Pope,  thanked 
the  King  for  destroying  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  but  strictly  avoided  the  conventional 
fable.* 

Cardinal  Orsini  went  as  Legate  to  France. 
He  had  been  appointed  in  August ;  and  he 
was  to  try  to  turn  the  King's  course  into 
that  line  of  policy  from  which  he  had  stray- 
ed under  Protestant  guidance.  He  had  not 
left  Rome  when  the  events  occurred  which 
altered  the  whole  situation.  Orsini  was  now 
charged  with  felicitations,  and  was  to  urge 
Charles  not  to  stop  half-way.f  An  ancient 
and  obsolete  ceremonial  was  suddenly  re- 
vived ;  and  the  Cardinals  accompanied  him 
to  the  Flaminian  gate.J  This  journey  of 
Orsini,  and  the  pomp  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  were  exceedingly  unwelcome  at 
Paris.  It  was  likely  to  be  taken  as  proof 
of  that  secret  understanding  with  Rome 
which  threatened  to  rend  the  delicate  web 
in  which  Charles  was  striving  to  hold  the 
confidence  of  the  Protestant  world.  §  He 
requested  that  the  Legate  might  be  recall- 
ed ;  and  the  Pope  was  willing  that  there 
should  be  some  delay. 

•  The  reply  of  Boccapaduli  is  printed  in  French, 
with  the  translation  of  the  oration  of  Muretus, 
Paris,  1573. 

f  Troveri  le  cose  cosi  ben  dispostc,  che  dnrar^ 
poca  fattica  in  ottener  quel  tanto  si  desidera  per  Sua 
Beatiiudine,  anzi  haver^  piii  presto  da  ringratiar 
quella  Maest^  Christianissima  di  cosi  buona  et  sant* 
opera,  ha  fatto  far,  che  da  durare  multa  fatica  in  per- 
suaderli  Tunione  con  la  Santa  Chiesa  Romana  (Cu- 
sano  to  the  Emperor,  Rome,  Sept.  6).  Sereno  ( Com- 
ment.  delta  guerra  di  Cipro,  329)  understands  the 
mission  in  the  same  light. 

^  Omnes  mulas  asccndcntes  cappis  et  galeris  pon- 
tificulibus  induti  associarunt  R""'*"  D.  Cardinalem 
Ursinum  Legatum  usque  ad  portam  Flaminiam  et 
extra  earn  ubi  factis  multis  reverentiis  eum  ibi  reli- 
querunt,  juxta  ritum  antiquum  in  ceremoniali  libro 
descriptum  qui  longo  tempore  intei-missus  faerat,  ita 
Pontifice  iubente  in  Concistorio  hodiemo  (Mucantii 
Biaiia).  Ista  associatio  fuit  determinata  in  Concis- 
torio  vocatis  x  Cardinalibus  et  ex  improviso  exequuti 
fuimus  (C.  Firmani  Diaria,  B.M.  Add.  mss.  8448). 

§  Mctte  in  consideratione  alia  SantitA  Sua  che  ha- 
vendo  deputato  un  Legato  apostolico  sii  la  morte 
dell'  armiraglio,  et  altri  capi  Ugonotti,  ha  fatti  am- 
mazzare  a  Parigi,  saria  per  raetterla  in  molto  sospet- 
to  et  diffidenza  delll  Principi  Protestanti,  et  della 
Regina  d'Inghilterra,  ch'ella  fosse  d'accordo  con  la 
Sede  Apostolica,  et  Principi  Cattolici  per  farli  guer- 
ra, i  quali  cerca  d*acquettar  con  accertarli  tutti,  che 
non  ha  tatto  ammazzar  Tarmiraglio  et  suoi  seguaci 
per  conto  della  Religione  (Cusano  to  the  Emperor, 
Sept  21). 


While  Orsini  tarried  on  his  way,  Gre- 
gory's reply  to  the  announcement  of  the  mas^ 
sacre  arrived  at  Paris.  It  was  a  great  con- 
solation to  himself,  he  said,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary grace  vouchsafed  to  Christendom. 
But  he  desired,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  France,  that  the  Huguenots 
should  be  extirpated  utterly ;  and  with  that 
view  he  demanded  the  revocation  of  the 
edict.  When  Catherine  knew  that  the 
Pope  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  sought  to 
direct  the  actions  of  the  King,  she  could 
hardly  restrain  her  rage.  Salviati  had  never 
seen  her  so  furious.  The  words  had  hardly 
passed  his  lips  when  she  exclaimed  that  she 
wondered  at  such  designs,  and  was  resolved 
to  tolerate  no  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  She  and  her  son 
were  Catholics  from  conviction^  and  not 
through  fear  or  influence.  Let  the  Pope 
content  himself  with  that.*  The  Nuncio  had 
at  once  foreseen  that  the  court,  after  crushing 
the  Huguenots,  would  not  become  more 
amenable  to  the  counsels  of  Eome.  He 
wrote,  on  the  very  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
that  the  King  would  be  very  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  would  exact  obedience  from 
both  sides  alike. 

At  this  untoward  juncture  Orsini  appeared 
at  Court.  To  Charles,  who  had  done  bo 
much,  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  he  should 
be  asked  for  more.  He  represented  to  Orsini 
that  it  was  impossible  to  eradicate  all  the 
remnants  of  a  faction  which  had  been  so 
strong.  He  had  put  seventy  thousand  Hu- 
guenots to  the  sword  ;  and,  if  he  had  shown 
compassion  to  the  rest,  it  was  in  order  that 
they  might  become  good  Catholics.t 

The  hidden  thoughts  which  the  Court  of 
Home  betrayed  by  its  conduct  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion  have  brought,  upon  the  Pope 
himself  an  amount  of  hatred  greater  than  ne 
deserved.  Gregory  xiii.  appears  as  a  pale 
figure  between  the  twO  strongest  of  the  mod- 
ern Popes,  without  the  intense  zeal  of  the  one, 
and  the  ruthless  volition  of  the  other.  He 
was  not  prone  to  lar^e  conceptions  or  violent 
resolutions.  He^haa  been  converted  late  in 
life  to  the  spirit  of  the  Tridentine  Reforma- 
tion; and  when  he  showed  rigour  it  was 
thought  to  be  net  in  his  character,  but  in 
the  counsels  of  those  who  influenced  him.^ 


•  Salviati,  Desp.  Sept.  22,  1672. 

f  Charles  ix.  to  S.  Goard,  Oct.  6,  1672 ;  Char- 
rih'tj  iil  330.  Ne  poteva  esser  bastante  segno  Tha- 
ver  egli  doppo  la  morte  delP  Ammiraglio  fatto  un 
editto,  che  in  tutti  i  liioghi  del  suo  regno  fossero 
posti  a  fil  di  Fpada  quanti  heretici  vi  si  trovassero, 
onde  in  pochi  giomi  n*erano  stati  ammazzati  .<u>ttanta 
milla  e  d*avantaggio  {OicareUi^  Vita  di  Grefforiy 
XIII.,  FlaHtia  Vile  di  P<mtefici,  1715,  692). 

\  II  tengono  quasichc  in  filo  et  11  ncce&sitano  a  far 
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He  did  not  instigate  the  crime,  nor  the  atro- 
cious sentiments  that  hailed  it.  In  the  reli- 
gions struggle  a  frensj  had  been  kindled 
which  made  weakness  Tiolent,  and  turned 
good  men  into  prodigies  of  ferocity :  and  at 
Kome,  where  every  kss  inflicted  on  Catholi- 
cism, and  eyery  wound,  was  felt,  the  belief 
that,  in  dealing  with  heretics,  murder  is 
better  than  toleration,  prevailed  for  half  a 
century.  The  predecessor  of  Gr^ory  had 
been  Inquisitor-General.  In  his  eyes  Pro- 
testants were  worse  than  Pagans,  and  Lu- 
therans more  dangerous  than  other  Protes- 
tants.* The  Capuchin  preacher,  Pistoja, 
bore  witness  that  men  were  hanged  and 
Quartered  almost  daily  at  Eome ;  f  &Qcl  Pius 
aeclared  that  he  would  release  a  culprit 
guilty  of  a  hundred  murders  rather  tnan 
one  obstinate  heretic.|  He  seriously  con- 
templated razing  the  town  of  Faenza  because 
it  was  infested  with  religious  error ;  and  he 
recommended  a  similar  expedient  to  the 
King  of  France.§  He  adjured  him  to  hold 
no  intercourse  with  the  Huguenots,  to  make 
no  terms  with  them,  and  not  to  observe  the 
terms  he  had  made.  He  required  that  they 
should  be  pursued  to  the  death,  that  not 
one  should  be  spared  under  any  pretence, 
that  all  prisoners  should  suffer  death.  |  He 
threatened  Charles  with  the  punishment  of 
Saul  when  he  forebore  to  extecminate  the 
Amalekites.^  He  told  him  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  nothingis  more  cruel  than  mercy  to 
the  impious.**   When  he  sanctioned  the  mur- 


cose  contra  la  sua  natura  e  la  sua  voloDt^  perche  S. 
S^  ^  sempre  stato  di  natura  piacevole  e  dolce  (Re- 
latione di  Gregorio  xiii. ;  Rankf^  Pd^e,  App.  80). 
Faiut  Cardinal  par  le  pape  Pie  iv.  le  12*  de  Mars 
1559,  lequel  en  le  ci'^ant,  dit  qu*il  n^avoit  or64  un 
cardinal  ains  un  pape  (Fcrralz  to  Charles  iz.,  May 
14,  1572). 

»  gtiiu*  Dominus  Noster  dixit  nullam  concordiam 
vel  pacem  debere  neo  posse  esse  inter  nos  et  bereti* 
cos,  et  cum  eis  nullum  foedua  ineundum  et  haben- 
dum .  .  .  verissimum  est  deteriores  esse  baereticos 
gentilibus,  eo  quod  sunt  adeo  perversi  et  obstinati, 
ut  properaodum  infidelcs  sint  (Acta  Concistorialia, 
June  18,  1571 ;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Lat.  12,661). 

f  Ogni  giomo  &ceva  impiccare  e  squartare  ora 
uno,  ora  un  altro  (Cantil  ii.  410). 

\  Jjeganwii  di  SerrUtori,  436,  443. 

g  Elie  desire  infiniment  que  vostro  Majest6  face 
quelque  ressentement  plus  qu^elle  n^a  faict  jusques  h. 
ceste  heure  contre  ceux  qui  lui  font  la  guerre,  comme 
de  raser  quelques-unes  de  Icurs  principales  maisons 
pour  une  perpdtuelle  m6moyre  (Rambouillet  to 
Charles  ix.,  Rome,  Jan.  17,  1669 ;  Bib.^mp.  F.  Fr. 
17,989). 

I  Pius  v.  to  Catherine,  April  13,  1569. 

T"  Pius  y.  to  Charles  ix.,  March  28,  1569. 

**  Sa  Sainctet6  m'a  diet  que  j'escrive  &  vostre  ma- 
jest6  que  icelle  se  souvienne  qu^elle  combat  pour  la 
querelle  do  Dieu,  et  que  cest  h  elle  de  faire  ses  ren- 
geances  (Rambouillet  to  Charles  ix.,  Rome,  March 
14,  1569  ;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Fr.  16,039).     NihU  est  emm 
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der  of  Elizaheth  he  proposed  that  it  should 
he  done  in  execution  of  hb  sentence  against 
her.*  It  became  usual  with  those  who  medi- 
tated assassiuation  or  regicide  on  the  plea 
of  religion  to  look  upon  the  representatires 
of  Rome  as  their  natural  advisers.  On  the 
21st  of  January  1591  a  young  Oapuchin  came, 
by  permission  of  his  superiors,  to  Sega,  bishop 
of  PiaccDia,  then  Nuncio  at  PaVis.  He  said 
that  he  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  a 
martyr^s  death;  and  having  been  assured 
by  divines  that  it  would  be  meritorious  to 
kill  that  heretic  and  tyrant,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, he  asked  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
rule  of  his  order  while  he  prepared  his  meas- 
ures and  watched  his  opportunity.  The  Nun- 
cio would  not  do  this  without  authority  ^m 
Rome ;  but  the  prudence,  courage,  and  hu- 
mility which  he  discerned  in  the  friar  made 
him  Dcliove  that  the  design  was  really  in- 
spired from  above.  To  make  this  certain, 
and  to  remove  all  scruples,  he  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  Pope,  and  asked  his  bless- 
ing upon  it,  promising  that  whatever -he  de- 
cided should  be  executed  with  all  discrc- 
tion.f 

Tlie  same  ideas  pervaded  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege under  Gregory.  There  are  letters  of 
profuse  congratmation  by  the  Cardinals  of 
Lorraine,  Este,  and  Pellev6.  Bourbon  was 
an  accomplice  before  the  fact.  Granvelle 
condemned  not  the  act  but  the  delay.  Del- 
fine  and  Santorio  approved.  The  Cardinal 
of  Alessandria  had  refused  the  King's  gift 
at  Blois,  and  had  opposed  his  wishes  at  the 
conclave.  Circumstances  were  now  so  much 
altered  that  the  ring  was  o£fered  to  him 

ea  pietate  misericordiaque  cmdelios,  qusB  in  impios 
et  ultima  supplicia  meritos  confertur  (Pius  v.  to 
Charles  ix.,  Oct.  20,  1669). 

*  Carrespondance  de  Philippe  IL^  ii.  186. 

f  Inspirato  pid  d^un  anno  fo  di  esporre  la  vita  al 
martirio  col  procurare  la  liberatione  della  religione, 
et  della  patria  per  mezzo  della  morte  del  tiranno,  et 
assicurato  da  Theologi  che  11  fatto  saria  stato  meri- 
torio,  non  ne  haveva  con  tutto  cid  mai  potuto  otte- 
nere  da  superiori  suoi  la  licenza  o  dispensa  .  .  .  lo 
quantunque  mi  sia  parse  di  trovarlo  pieno  di  tale 
humilUi,  pmdenza,  spirito  et  core  che  arguiscono  che 
questa  sia  inspiratione  veramente  piuttosto  che  te- 
meritj^  o  legerezza,  non  cognoscendo  tuttavia  di  p9> 
tergliela  concedere  Tho  persoaso  a  tomarsene  nel 
suo  convento  raccommandarsi  a  Dio  et  attendere  all* 
obbedienza  delli  suoi  superiori  flnch4  io  attendessi 
dallo  assenso  o  ripulsa  del  Papa  che  haverei  interpel- 
lato  per  la  sua  santa  beneditione,  se  questo  spirito 
sia  veramente  da  Dio  donde  si  potrii  conjetturare  cho 
sia  venendo  approvato  da  Sua  S**,  e  percid  pari  pUi 
sicuro  da  essere  eseguito  .  .  .  Resta  hora  che  7.  S.. 
Ill"**  mi  fiivorisca  di  communicare  a  S.  B.  il  caso,  et 
scrirermene  come  la  supplico  quanto  prima  per  du- 
plicate  et  triplicate  lettere  la  sua  santa  determina- 
tione  assicurandosi  che  per  quanto  sarjl  in  me  il  ne> 
gotio  sari  trattato  con  la  debita  circumspetione  (Se- 
ga, Desp.  Paris,  Jan.  23^  1691 ;  deciphered  in  Romo, 
March  26). 
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again ;  and  ibis  time  it  was  accepted.*  The 
one  dissentient  from  tbe  chorus  of  applause 
is  said  to  have  been  Montalto.  His  conduct 
when  he  became  Pope  makes  it  very  improb- 
able ;  and  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the 
story.  But  Leti  has  it,  who  is  so  far  from  a 
panegyrist  that  it  deserves  mention. 

The  theory  which  was  framed  to  justify 
these  practices  has  done  more  than  plots 
and  massacres  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
Catholics.  This  theory  was  as  follows  :•— 
Confirmed  heretics  must  be  rigorously  pun- 
ished whenever  it  can  be  done  without  the 
probability  of  greater  evil  to  religion. 
Where  that  is  feared,  the  penalty  may  be 
suspended  or  delayed  for  a  season,  provided 
it  be  inflicted  whenever  the  danger  is  past.f 
Treaties  made  with  heretics,  and  promises 
given  to  them,  must  not  be  kept,  because 
sinful  promises  do  not  bind,  and  no  agree- 
ment is  lawful  which  may  injure  religion  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  No  civil  power  may 
enter  into  engagements  which  impede  the 
free  scope  of  the  Church's  law.^  It  is  part 
of  the  punbhment  of  heretics  that  faith  shall 
not  be  kept  with  them.§  It  is  even  mercy  to 
kill  them,  that  they  may  sin  no  more.  || 

Such  were  the  precepts  and  the  examples 
by  which  the  French  Catholics  learned  to 
confound  piety  and  fetocity,  and  were  made 
ready  to  immolate  their  countrymen.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  an  association  was  formed 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
upon  the  Huguenots;  and  it  was  fortified  by 
Pius  V.  with  blessings  and  indulgences. 
"  We  doubt  not,"  it  proclaimed,  "  that  we 
shall  be  victorious  over   these  enemies  of 

♦  Ferralz  to  Charles  ix.,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  23,  1672. 

f  De  CastrOj  Be  Jufsta  UcereU  Punitumej  1547, 
119.  Jure  divino  obligantur  eos  extirpare,  si  absque 
maiori  incommodo  posaint  (ZanceloUus,  Hcereticum 
quareper  Catholicum  quia^  1616,  679),  Ubi  quid  in- 
dulgendum  sit,  ratio  semper  ezacta  habeatur,  an  Re- 
ligioni  Eoclesise,  et  ReipublicsB  quid  vice  mutua  ac- 
cedat  quod  majoris  sit  momeDti,  et  plus  prodesse 
posait  (Pcofnelius^  De  Relig.  diversis  non  admiUen' 
di$y  1689,  159).  Contagiuin  istud  sic  grassatum  est, 
ut  corrupta  massa  non  ferat  antiquissimas  leges,  se- 
veritasque  tantisper  remittenda  sit  (Foasevinus,  Ani- 
madv.  in  Thuanum  ;  ZachaHcSy  Iter  LiUerarium. 
Ml), 

^  Principi  ssoulari  nulla*  ratione  permissum  est, 
hsereticis  licentiam  tribuere  hsereses  suas  docendi, 
atque  adeo  contractus  ille  iniustus.  ...  Si  quid 
Frinceps  ssecularis  attentet  in  prseiudiclum  Ecclesias- 
ticse  potestatis,  aut  contra  eam  aliquid  statuat  et  pa- 
ciscatur,  pactum  illud  nullum  futurum  (B,  Sweertii, 
De  Fide  Hcereticis  servanda,  1611,  86). 

§  Ad  poenam  quoque  pertinet  et  odium  hsBretico- 
rum  quod  fides  illis  data  servanda  non  sit  {8iman- 
<ha,  Inst.  Cath.  46,  62). 

I  Si  nolint  convert!,  expedit  eos  citius  tollere  e 
medio,  ne  gravius  postea  danmentur,  unde  non  mlli- 
tat  contra  mansuetudincm  christianam,  occidere  Hse- 
reticos,  quin  potius  est  opus  maximse  misericordiaB 
(LanceloUuSf  679). 


Ood  and  of  all  humankind ;  and  if  we  fall, 
our  blood  will  be  as  a  second  baptism,  by 
which,  without  impediment,  we  shall  join  the 
other  martyrs  straightway  in  heaven."*  Mon- 
luc,  who  told  Alva  at  Bayonne  that  he  had 
never  spared  an  enemy,  was  shot  through 
the  face  at  the  siege  of  Rabasteins.  Whilst 
he  believed  that  he  was  dying,  they  came  to 
tell  him  that  the  place  was  t&ken.  "  Thank 
(rod  1 "  he  said,  '*  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  behold  our  victory ;  and  now  I 
care  not  for  death.  Go  back,  I  beseech  you, 
and  give  me  a  last  proof  of  friendship,  by 
seeing  that  not  one  man  of  the  garrison 
escapes  alive,  "f  When  Alva  had  defeated 
and  captured  Genlis,  and  expected  to  make 
many  more  Huguenot  prisoners  in  the  garri- 
son of  Mons,  Charles  ix.  wrote  to  Mondouoet 
that  it  would  be  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  they  should  die. 
'^  If  the  Dv&e  of  Alva  answers  that  this  is  a 
tacit  request  to  have  all  the  prisoners  cut  to 
pieces,  you  will  tell  him  that  that  is  what  he 
must  do,  and  that  he  will  injure  both  him* 
self  and  all  Christendom  if  he  fails  to  do  if^ 
This  request  also  reached  Alva  through 
Spain.  Philip  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the 
despatch  that,  if  he  had  not  yet  put  them  out 
of  the  world,  he  must  do  so  immediately,  as 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  delay.§  The 
same  thought  occurred  to  others.  On  the 
22d  of  July  Salviati  writes  that  it  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  the  faction  if  Alva  would 
kill  his  prisoners ;  and  Granvelle  wrote  that, 
as  they  were  all  Huguenots,  it  would  be  well 
to  throw  them  all  into  the  river.  || 

Where  these  sentiments  prevailed,  Gregory 
XIII.  was  not  alone  in  deploring  that  the  work 
had  been  but  half  done.  After  the  first  ex- 
plosion of  gratified  surprise  men  perceived 
that  the  thing  was  a  failure,  and  began  to 
call  for  more.  The  clergy  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral instituted  a  procession  of  thanksgiving, 
and  prayed  that  the  King  might  continue 
what  he  had  so  virtuously  begun,  until  all 
France  should  profess  one  faith.^  There  are 
signs  that  Charles  was  tempted  at  one  mo- 
ment, during  the  month  of  October,  to  fol- 
low up  the  dIow.**     But  he  died  without 

*  De  Eozoy,  AnnaUt  de  Touhu»e,  iiu  66. 

4-  Alva  to  Philip,  Jane  6,  1666 ; .  Pap,  de  Oran- 
veue,  ix.  288 ;  Comment,  de  Monltte,  iiL  426. 

X  Charles  ix.  to  Mondoucet,  Aug.  81,  1672; 
Compte  JiendUj  iv,  849. 

8  BtUletine  de  BruxelleSy  xvi.  256. 

I  Granvelle  to  Morillon,  Sept.  11, 1672 ;  MicheUt^ 
475. 

•f  F.oquet,  iii.  18Y. 

**  Walsingham  to  Smith,  Nov.  1,  1672 ;  Digg^ 
279.  Ita  enim  statutum  ab  illis  f\iit  die  27  Oetobris 
(Beza,  Dec.  3,  1672;  111  vir.  Epp,  Sel,  621).  La 
Moihey  V.  164 ;  Fausiino  2<u«o,  Mistorie  de  no*tri 
tempi,  1688,  843. 
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parsuing  the  design;  and  the  hopes  were 
turned  to  his  successor.  When  Henry  in. 
passed  through  Italy  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  crown,  there  were  some  who  hoped  that 
the  Pope  would  induce  him  to  set  resolutely 
about  the  extinction  of  the  Huguenots.  A 
petition  was  addressed  to  Gregory  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  hither- 
to  the  French  court  has  erred  on  the  side  of 
mercy,  but  that  the  new  King  might  make 
good  the  error  if,  rejecting  that  pernicious 
maxim  that  noble  blood  spilt  w'eakens  a 
kingdom,  he  would  appoint  an  execution 
which  would  be  cruel  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  reality  glorious  and  holy,  and  destroy 
the  heretics  totally,  sparing  neither  life  nor 
property.*  Similar  exhortations  were  ad- 
dressed from  Rome  to  Henry  himself  by 
Muzio,  a  layman  who  had  gained  repute, 
among  other  things,  by  controversial  writ- 
ings, of  which  Pius  y.  said  that  they  had 
preserved  the  faith  in  whole  districts,  and 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of  refu- 
ting the  Centuriators.  On  the  17th  of  July 
1574,  Muzio  wrote  to  the  King  that  all  Italy 
waited  in  reliance  on  his  justice  and  valour, 
and  besought  him  to  spare  neither  old  nor 
young,  and  to  re^rd  neither  rank  nor  ties  of 
blood.f  These  hopes  also  were  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  and  a  Frenchman  writing  in 
the  year  of  Henry's  death,  laments  over  the 
cruel  clemency  and  inhuman  mercy  that 
reigned  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Bay.J 

This  was  not  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  world.  In  Spain  and  Italy  where 
hearts  were  hardened  and  consciences  cor- 
rupted by  the  Inquisition,  in  Switzerland 
where  the  Catholics  lived  in  suspicion  and 
dread  of  their  Protestant  neighbours,  among 
ecclesiastical  princes  in  Germany  whose 
authority  waned  as  fast  as  their  subjects 
abjured  their  faith,  the  massacre  was  wel- 
comed as  an  act  of  Christian  fortitude.  But 
in  France  itself  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple was  struck  with  consternation.8  "  Which 
manner  of  proceeding,"  writes  Walsingham 
on  the  13th  of  September,  "  is  by  the  Catho- 
liques  themselves  utterly  condemned,  who 


*  Diflcorso  di  Monsignor  Terradna  a  Gregorio 
xiir. ;  The»auri  PolUiei  Oantin,  1618,  73-Y6. 

f  Infin  che  ne  viver^  grande,  o  picciolo  di  loro, 
mai  noQ  le  mancheranno  insidie  (Letiere  del  Mutio, 
1690,  232). 

X  Coupez,  tronqaez,  cisaillez,  ne  pardounez  k  pa 
rens  ny  amis,  princes  et  sublets,  ny  k  quelque  per- 
sonne  de  quelque  condition  qn*il8  Boient  (D^OrlSana^ 
Premier  advertisdement  dea  C<Uholique$  Anglois  aux 
Fran^U  Catholiquei,  1590,  13).  The  notion  that 
Charles  had  displayed  an  extreme  benignity  recurs 
in  many  books:  **No8tre  Prince  a  surpass^  toute 
mesure  de  cUmence  "  (Le  Frhe,  de  Laval  Eistoire 
den  IVoubUe,  1576,  527). 

§  Strraniu.  Comment,  iv.  61. 


desire  to  depart  hence  out  of  this  country, 
to  quit  themselves  of  this  strange  kind  of 
government,  for  that  they  see  here  none  can 
assure  themselves  of  either  goods  or  life." 
Even  in  places  still  steeped  in  mourning  for 
the  atrocities  su£fered  at  the  hands  of 
Huguenots  during  the  civil  war,  at  Nimes 
for  instance,  the  Sing's  orders  produced  no 
act  of  vengeanco.  At  Carcassonne,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Catholics 
concealed  the  Protestants  in  their  houses.* 
In  Provence,  the  news  from  Lyons,  and  the 
corpses  that  came  down  in  the  poisoned 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  awakened  nothing  but 
horror  and  compassion. f  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
wrote  to  Walsingham  that  in  England  **  the 
minds  of  the  most  number  are  much  alienat- 
ed from  that  nation,  even  of  the  very 
Papists. '':|:  At  Eome  itself  Zuniga  pro- 
nounced the  treachery  of  which  the  French 
were  boasting  unjustifiable,  even  in  the  case 
of  heretics  and  rebels  ;§  and  it  was  felt  as 
an  outrage  to  public  opinion  when  the  mur- 
derer of  Coligny  was  presented  to  the  Pope.  J 
The  Emperor  was  filled  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation. He  said  that  the  King  and  Queen- 
Mother  would  live  to  learn  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  iniquitously  contrivea 
or  executed :  his  uncle  Charles  v.,  and  his 
father  Ferdinand,  had  made  war  on  the 
Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  guilty 
of  so  cruel  an  act.^  At  that  moment  Max- 
imilian was  seeking  the  crown  of  Poland  for 
his  son ;  and  the  events  in  Franco  were  a 
weapon  in  his  hands  against  his  rival,  Anjou. 
Even  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, replying  to  his  letters,  protested  that 
all  Christian  princes  must  lament  the  bar- 
barous and  needless  shedding  of  so  much 
innocent  blood.  It  was  not  the  rivalry  of 
the  moment  that  animated  Maximilian.  His 
whole  life  proves  him  to  have  been  an  enemy 
of  violence  and  cruelty ;  and  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Schwendi,  written  long  after,  shows 
that  his  judgment  remained  unchanged.  It 
was  the  Catholic  Emperor  who  roused  the 
Lutheran  Elector  of  Saxony  to  something 
like  resentment  of  the  butchery  in  France.*' 

*  Bouges,  Hietoirf  de  Careaaeonne^  848. 

f  Sommaxre  de  la  Felonie  commise  d  Lyon,  A 
contemporary  tract  reprinted  by  Gonon,  1848,  221. 

X  On  this  point  Smith  may  be  trusted  rather  than 
Parker  (Correepondeneej  399). 

fBuUetine  de  Bruxellee,  xvi.  249. 
Qui  d  venuto  quello  che  dette  Parchibusata  all* 
armiraglio  di  Francia,  et  h  stato  condotto  dal  Cardi- 
nal di  Lorena  et  dalP  Ambasciator  di  Francia,  al 
papa.  A  molti  non  d  piaciuto  che  costui  sia  venuto 
in  Roma  (Prospero  Count  Arco  to  the  Emperor, 
Rome,  Nov.  15,  1672 ;  Vienna  Archives). 

f  Zuiiiga  to  Philip,  March  4,  1573 ;  Arch,  de 
rEmpu^e,  K.  1581,  B.  35,  70.  Zufiiga  heard  it  from 
Lorraine. 

*'  Et  est  toute  la  dispute  encores  sur  les  demierf 
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For  the  Lutberans  were  not  disposed  to 
recognise  the  victims  of  Charles  ix.  as  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Protestant  cause.  Daring  the 
wars  of  religion  Lutheran  auxiliaries  were 
led  by  a  Saxon  prince,  a  margraye  of  Baden, 
and  other  German  magnates,  to  aid  the 
Catholic  forces  in  putting  down  the  heresy 
of  Calvin.  These  feelings  were  so  well 
known  that  the  French  Government  demand- 
ed of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  the  surrender 
of  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  into  his  do- 
minions.* Lutheran  divines  flattered  them- 
selves at  first  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
CaWinistic  error,  not  the  Protestant  truth, 
that  had  invited  and  received  the  blow.f 
The  most  influential  of  them,  Andrese,  de- 
clared that  the  Huguenots  were  not  mar- 
tyrs but  rebels,  who  had  died  not  for 
religion  but  sedition ;  and  he  bade  the 
princes  beware  of  the  contagion  of  their 
spirit,  which  had  deluged  other  lands  with 
blood.  When  Elizabeth  proposed  a  league 
for  the  defence  of  Protestantism,  the  North 
German  divines  protested  against  an  alliance 
with  men  whose  crime  was  not  only  religious 
error  but  blasphemous  obstinacy,  the  root  of 
many  dreadful  heresies.  The  very  proposal, 
they  said,  argued  a  disposition  to  prefer  hu- 
man succour  rather  than  the  word  of  God4 
When  another  invitation  came  from  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  famous  divine  Chemnitz  de- 
clared union  with  the  disciples  of  Calvin  a 
useless  abomination.§ 

The  very  men  whose  own  brethren  had 
perished  in  France  were  not  hearty  or  unan- 
imous in  execrating  the  deed.||  There 
were  Huguenots  who  thought  that  their 
party  had  brought  ruin  on  itself,  by  pro- 
voking its  enemies,  and  following  the  rash 
counsels  of  ambitious  men.^  This  was  the 
opinion  of  their  chief,  Theodore  Beza,  him- 

^v^nenicns  de  la  France,  contre  lesquels  VElecteur 
est  beaucoup  plus  aigre  quMl  n^estoyt  k  mon  aultre 
Tojage,  depuys  qu^il  a  est6  en  Tescole  k  Yienne 
(Schomberg  to  Brulart,  May  12,  1678 ;  Oroeny  iv., 
App.  76). 

•  SattUvy  Oeschichte  von  Wiirtemberffy  v.  23. 

f  Audio  quosdam  etiam  nostralium  theologorum 
cruentam  istam  nuptiarum  feralium  celebrationem 
peitinaciffi  Gallorum  in  semel  recepta  de  sacramen- 
talibus  mjsteriis  sententia  acceptam  referre  et  prse- 
ter  illos  pati  neminem  somniare  (Steinberger  to  Ora- 
to,  Nov.  28,  1572 ;  GiUet^  Crafo  von  CrafftJutm^  ii. 
619). 

X  Heppe^  Ocsehichte  de%  Deutschen  FrotcstantU- 
rmiSf  iv.  87,  47,  49. 

fffachfeld,  Martin  Chemniix,  137. 
Sunt  tamen  qui  hoc  factum  et  excusare  et  de- 
fendere  tentant  (Bullinger  to  Hotoman,  Oct    11, 
1672 ;  Hotoman,  Epii,  35). 

^  Nee  dubium  est  melius  cum  ipsis  actum  fuissc, 
si  quemadmodura  a  principio  instituerant,  cum  dis- 
ciplinam  ecclesiasticam  iutroduxere,  virus  modestos 
et  pise  Tcneque  reformationis  cupidos  tantum  iu  suos 
coetus  admisisaent,  reiectis  petulantibus  et  fervidis 


self.  Six  weeks  before,  he  wrote  that  they 
were  gaining  in  numbers,  but  losing  in 
quality,  and  he  feared  lest,  after  destroying 
superstition,  they  should  destroy  religion: 
^'Yalde  metuo  ne  superstition!  succeaserit 
impietas."  *  And  afterwards  he  declared 
that  nobody  who  had  known  the  state  of  the 
French  Protestants  could  deny  that  it  was 
a  most  just  judgment  upon  them.f 

Beza  held  very  stringent  doctrines  touch- 
ing the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  re- 
press religious  error.  He  thought  that 
heresy  is  worse  than  murder,  and  that  the 
good  of  society  requires  no  crime  to  be  more 
severely  punished.^  He  declared  toleration 
contrary  to  revealed  religion  and  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  Church,  and  taught 
that  lawful  authority  must  be  obeyed,  even 
by  those  whom  it  persecutes.  He  expressly 
recognised  this  function  in  Catholic  States, 
and  urged  Sigismund  not  to  rest  until  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  Socinians  in  Poland  ;§ 
but  he  could  not  prevail  against  the  vehe- 
ment resistance  of  Cardinal  Hosius.  It  was 
embarrassing  to  limit  these  principles  when 
they  were  applied  against  his  own  Church. 
For  a  moment  Beza  doubted  whether  it  had 
not  received  its  deathblow  in  France.  But 
he  did  not  qualify  the  propositions  which 
were  open  to  be  interpreted  so  fatally, | 
or  deny  that  his  people,  by  their  vices,  if  not 
by  their  errors,  had  deserved  what  they  had 
suffered. 

The  applause  which  greeted  their  fate 
came  not  from  the  Catholics  generally,  nor 
from  the  Catholics  alone.  While  Protest- 
ants were  ready  to  palliate  or  excuse  it,  the 
majority  of  the  Catholics  who  were  not  un- 
der the  direct  influence  of  Madrid  or  Borne 
recognised  the  inexpiable  horror  of  the 
crime.  But  the  desire  to  defend  what  the 
Pope  approved  survived  sporadically,  when 
the  old  fierceness  of  dogmatic  hatred  was  ex- 

ingeniis,  qmc  eos  in  diros  tumultus,  et  inextricabilia 
mala  coniccerunt  (Dinot/ittSy  De  Bella  Oivili^  1552, 
243). 

*  Beza  to  Tilius,  July  6,  1572 ;  III,  vir,  Epp.  Stl. 
607. 

f  Quoties  autem  ego  hsec  ipse  prsedixi !  quoties 
pnemonui !  Sed  sic  Deo  visum  est,  iustissimis  de 
causis  irate,  et  tamen  servatori  (Beza  to  Tilius,  Sept. 
10, 1572,  614).  Nihil  istorum  non  iustissimo  iudicio 
accidere  necesse  est  fated,  qui  Cralliarum  siatum 
norunt  (Beza  to  Crato,  Aug.  26,  1573;  QilUf^  ii. 
521). 

X  Ut  mihi  quidem  magis  absurde  facere  videantur 
quam  si  sacrilegas  aut  panicidas  puniendos  nega- 
rent,  quum  sint  istis  omnibus  bseretid  iofinitis  parti- 
bus  deteriores.  ...  In  nullos  unquam  bomines  se- 
verius  quam  in  basreticos,  blasphemos  et  impios  de- 
bet animadvertere  (De  Hoereiicit  puniendia^  IVact, 
Ttieol.  i  143,  162). 

§  Epist,  TheiAog,  1575,  888. 

I  Beza  to  Wittgenstein,  Pentecost  1588 ;  Fried- 
lander^  143. 
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tioet  A  generation  passed  without  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  judgment  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  common  charge  against  De  Thou  that  he 
had  condemned  the  blameless  act  of  Charles  ix. 
The  blasphemies  of  the  Huguenots,  said  one 
of  his  critics,  were  more  abominable  than 
their  retribution.*  His  History  was  put  on 
tho  Index ;  and  Cardinal  Barberini  let  him 
know  that  he  was  condemned  because  he  not 
only  favoured  Protestants  to  the  detriment 
of  Catholics,  but  had  ereo  disapproved  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.f  Eudtemon- 
Johanncs,  the  friend  of  Bellarmine,  pro- 
nounces it  a  pious  and  charitable  act,  which 
immortalized  its  author.t  Another  Jesuit, 
Bompiani,  says  that  it  was  grateful  to  Qreg- 
ory,  because  it  was  likely  to  relieve  the 
Ghurch.§  The  well-known  apology  for 
Charles  ix.  by  Naude  is  based  rather  on 
political  than  religious  grounds ;  but  his 
contemporary  Ouyon,  whose  History  of  Or- 
leans is  pronounced  by  the  censors  full  of 
sound  doctrine  and  pious  sentiment,  deems 
it  unworthy  of  Catholics  to  speak  of  the 
murder  of  heretics  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  be- 
cause, when  done  under  lawful  authority,  it 
is  a  blessed  thing.  |  When  Innocent  xi.  re- 
fused to  approve  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  Frenchmen  wondered  that  he 
should  so  far  depart  from  the  example 
which  was  kept  before  him  by  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  his  palace.  Y 
The  old  spirit  was  decaying  fast  in  France  ; 
and  the  superb  indignation  of  Bossuet  fairly 
expresses  the  general  opinion  of  his  time. 
Two  works  were  published  on  the  medals  of 
the  Popes,  by  a  French  and  an  Italian 
writer.*^  The  Frenchman  awkwardly  pal- 
liates the  conduct  of  Gregory  xiii. ;   the 


•  Lobo  de  SiWeU  to  De  Thou,  Jaly  7, 1616 ;  Hit- 
toire,  XT.  871,  J.  B.  GaUiu,  JlntL  485. 

f  Le  Cardinal  Barberin,  que  je  tiens  poar  Senri- 
teur  du  R07,  a  parl6  franchement  sur  ceste  af&ire, 
et  m*a  dit  qa*U  croyoit  preaqaUropoasible  quMl  ae 
troure  Jaroaia  remede,  ai  toub  ne  la  Toulez  recom- 
menoer ;  diaant  que  dopuis  le  commencement  Juaqu*4 
la  fin  Tous  voufl  estea  monatr^  da  tout  paaaionn^  con- 
tra ce  qui  est  de  I'honneur  et  de  la  grandeur  de 
rEgUae,  qu*il  te  troovera  dans  voatre  histoire  que 
reus  ne  parlez  jamais  dea  Gatboliquea  qu'svec  du 
m^pria  et  de  la  louange  de  oeux  de  la  religion ;  que 
mcsme  voua  avca  blaismd  ce  que  feu  Monsieur  le 
president  de  Thou  Toetre  pire  aToit  approuv^,  qui 
est  la  8.  Barthelemy  (De  Brdvea  to  De  l&ou,  Rome, 
Feb.  18, 1610 ;  Bib.  Imp.  F.  Dupuy,  812). 

X  Cnidelitatiane  tn  ease  ac  non  dementis  potiua, 
picUtiaque  putas  ?  (Betp.  ad  Ep.  CataubonL  1612, 
118). 

g  Qa»  rea  uti  Gatholicas  Religion!  Bublevandie 
opportuna,  ita  maxime  Jncunda  Gregorio  aocidlt 
{Hiit,  P&mHf.  Ortoori  XllL,  80). 

I  Huiaire  tPOrUanM,  421,  424. 

\  Germain  to  Bretagne,  Rome,  Dec.  24,  1685; 
ToW  Omrretp,  de  MMUon,  i.  192. 

•»  J)u  Moiingi,  Hut  8.  Pont  per  NufnUmaia, 


Italian  heartily  defends  it.  In  Italy  it 
was  fitill  dangerous  ground.  Muratori 
shrinks  from  pronouncing  on  the  questiooi* 
while  Cienfuegos,  *a  Jesuit  whom  bis  order 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Car- 
dinals of  the  day,  judges  that  Charles  ix, 
died  too  soon  for  his  fame.t  Tempesti,  who 
lived  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Benedict 
xiy.,  accuses  Catherine  of  having  arrested 
the  slaughter,  in  order  that  some  cause 
should  remain  to  create  a  demand  for  her 
counsels.t  The  German  Jesuit  Biner  and 
the  Papal  historian  Piatti,  just  a  century 
ago,  are  among  the  last  downright  apolo- 

glSttf.§ 

Then  there  was  a  change.  A  time  came 
when  the  Catholics,  having  long  relied  on 
force,  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  opinion. 
That  which  had  been  defiantly  acknowledged 
and  defended  required  to  bo  ingeniously  ex- 
plained away.  The  same  motive  which  had 
justified  the  murder  now  prompted  the  lie. 
Men  shrank  from  the  conviction  that  the 
rulers  and  restorers  of  their  Church  had 
been  murderers  and  abettors  of  murder,  and 
that  BO  much  infamy  had  been  coupled  with 
so  much  zeal.  They  feared  to  say  that  the 
most  monstrous  of  crimes  had  been  solemnly 
approved  at  Kome,  lest  they  should  devote 
the  Papacy  to  the  execration  of  mankind. 
A  swarm  of  facts  were  invented  to  meet  the 
difficulty: — The  victims  were  insignificant 
in  number ;  they  were  slain  for  no  reason 
connected  with  religion  ;  the  Pope  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  plot ;  the  plot  was  a 
reality  ;  the  medal  is  fictitious  ;  the  massa- 
cre was  a  feint  concerted  with  the  Protes- 
tants themselves ;  the  Pope  rejoiced  only 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  over.)  These 
things  were  repeated  so  often  that  they  have 
been  sometimes  believed ;  and  men  have  fal- 
len into  this  way  of  speaking  whose  sincerity 
was  unimpeachable,  and  who  were  not  shaken 
in  their  reliffion  by  the  errors  or  the  vices  of 
Popes.  Mdnler  was  pre-eminently  such  a 
man.  In  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Church,  which  were  published  only  last 
year,  he  said  that  the  Catholics,  as  such. 


1679,  98;  Buonannif  NumUmata  Pontifieum.  L 
836. 

*  AntuUi  d*lialia  ad  ann,  1672. 

f  8i  huTiera  reapirado  mas  tiempo,  hnviera  dado 
a  entender  al  mundo,  que  avia  Rey  en  la  Francia,  y 
Dios  en  Israel  iVida  de  8,  Franeueo  De  Borja, 
446). 

t   VUadiBeio  T.,  i.  119. 

g  Quo  demnm  rea  evaderent,  ai  Regibua  non  easet 
integrum,  in  rebellea,  aubditoa,  quiettaque  publicoe 
turbatorea  animadvertere  ?  (Apparahu  ErudUionU, 
vii.  608),  Piaiis  8ioria  de'  PonieJSei  XL,  271. 

I  Per  le  noUzie  che  riceTette  della  oeflsata  atrage 
(Moroni,  Dixionario  di  Erudutume  Eeeleiiaaiiea, 
xxill  298). 
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took  no  part  in  the  massacre ;  that  no  cardi- 
nal, bishop,  or  priest,  shared  in  the  councils 
that  prepared  it ;  that  Charles  informed  the 
Pope  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered ; 
ana  that  Gregory  made  his  thanksgiving 
only  because  the  King's  life  was  saved.* 
Such  things  will  cease  to  be  written  when 
men  perceive  that  truth  is  the  only  merit 
that  gives  dignity  and  worth  to  history. 


Art.   in. — ^Thk    Difpebent    Schools    of 
Elementary  Logic. 

Of  all  portions  of  mental  science  logic  is 
that  in  which  the  different  schools  come 
nearest  in  contact.  On  the  one  side.  Dr. 
Whewell,  a  philosopher  of  what  is  called 
the  intuitive  school,  has  been  found  to  agree 
with  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  propounded 
by  Mr.  Mill :  on  the  other  hand,  though 
Mr.  Mill  opposes  the  doctrines  of  Hamilton 
on  logic  almost  throughout,  his  opposition 
is  in  great  measure  grounded,  not  on  their 
falsity,  but  on  what  he  thinks  their  clumsi- 
ness and  obscurity — a  kind  of  objection 
which  implies  a  much  less  degree  of  dif- 
ference. This  greater  accordance  of  logi- 
cians, as  compared  with  metaphysicians, 
arises  from  the  narrower  compass  of  logic, 
at  least  in  its  elementary  parts ;  for  in  its 
further  developments  logic  admits  of  very 
wide  diversity  of  treatment.  But  in  their 
fundamental  portions,  the  diversity  of  wri- 
ters on  logic  is  not  too  great  to  admit  of 
reconciliation ;  and  such  a  reconciliation 
will  be  the  main  object  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. It  will  result  from  this,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  logic  alone  can  here  be  treated 
of  at  length :  the  more  abstruse  and  ad- 
vanced speculations  on  the  subject  (such  as 
those  of  Hegel,  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Mill,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer)  may  be 
hinted  at,  and  the  point  of  their  divergence 
from  the  main  root  shown ;  but  no  more 
thorough  inquiry  into  them  can  be  at- 
tempted. 

Logic  is  a  portion  of  the  great  science 
which  treats  of  thought  and  knowledge ;  it 
deals  with  thought  and  knowledge  under  a 
particular  aspect,  and  that  a  very  abstract 
and  general  one.  Now  thought,  and  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  culmination  and  crown- 
ing attainment  of  thought,  and  that  which 
thought  perpetually  endeavours  to  become, 
are  terms  expressive  of  a  relation — a  rela- 
tion, namely,  between  the  mind  and  the  ob- 

*  Kirchengeschichie,  iu.  211. 


jects  which  the  mind  thinks  of  or  knows. 
All  our  knowledge  has  its  centre  in  the 
mind ;  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  it  which  must 
not  have  been  gathered  together,  tested,  and 
approved,  by  a  process  identical  with  that 
wluch  extends  through  the  whole.  But,  re- 
membering that  the  mind  is  one,  and  that 
the  ultimate  principle  of  thought  must  be 
one  likewise,  whereas  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge— the  materials  which  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed in  collecting  and  sifting — ^are  vast 
and  Various,  hifinite  in  number  and  kind,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  two  schools  of  logi- 
cians will  arise,  marked  by  very  difierent 
characteristics.  One  school  will  analyse 
with  the  greatest  care  the  universal  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  will  endeavour  to  reject 
from  their  enumeration  of  these  principles 
all  that,  however  excellent  it  may  be,  is  not 
clearly  ultimate,  or  clearly  derivable  from 
what  is  ultimate,  and  will  think  little  of 
illustration  or  practical  applicability,  pro- 
vided their  analysis  is  correctly  accom- 
plished. The  other  school  will,  perhaps,  be 
less  careful  in  subtle  distinction,  in  proving 
the  perfect  universality  of  some  abstract 
principle ;  but,  taking  a  broad  rule  that  ap- 
proves itself  at  any  rate  to  all  but  the  most 
refinedly  theoretical  intellect,  they  will  show 
and  exemplify  the  operation  of  this  rule 
over  the  world  of  realities,  through  the 
diverse  concrete  sciences  and  branches  of 
knowledge  that  have  arisen  among  man- 
kind. There  is  no  necessary  antagonism 
between  these  two  schools;  but  they  are 
very  apt  to  regard  one  another  antagonist- 
ically, and  each  to  look  upon  rivals,  in  the 
one  case  as  hairsplitting  and  useless  theo- 
rists, in  the  other  case  as  mere  loose  and 
popular  describers. 

The  German  logicians,  and  together  with 
them  Sir  William  Hamilton,  have,  with  a 
thoroughness  and  consistency  rare  in  any 
body  of  inquirers,  taken  their  stand  with 
the  more  abstract  of  the  two  schools  above 
named.  In  defining  their  science — in  an- 
swering the  question,  "  What  is  logic  ?  ^ 
they  cut  off  such  huge  provinces  of  inquiry, 
one  after  another  (all  of  which  appear,  at 
any  rate,  as  if  they  had  something  to  do 
with  logic),  that  the  reader  is  driven  at  last 
to  wonder  if  anything  will  be  lefl  but  the 
barest  and  leanest  scarecrow  of  a  science. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  their  distinctions  are 
perhaps  not  always  carefully  enough  thought 
out,  or  expressed  with  the  precisest  accu- 
racy. But  in  others  again  they  are  unques- 
tionably right ;  and  so  alien  is  the  mind  of 
ordinary  men  from  this  severity  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  science,  so  necessary  is  it  to 
be  on  our  guard  lest,  while  professing  to 
be  engaged  in  one  kind  of  speculation,  we 
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should  slip  away  into  other  easier  and  more 
popular  topics,  that  we  may  well  excuse 
Kant,  Esser,  or  Hamilton,  for  errors  in 
which  tliey  are  likely  to  find  but  few  fol- 
lowers. 

The  other  class  of  logicians  is  the  one 
that  has  always  found  the  most  favour  with 
the  English  schools  of  philosophy.  Bacon 
was  its  founder.  Whately  was  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  it ;  indeed,  Whately's  whole 
works  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix to  his  book  on  logic,  so  much  did  he 
delight  in  the  testing  of  processes  of  thought 
by  the  rules  (as  he  conceived  them)  of  cor- 
rect thinking.  But  the  most  powerful  wri- 
ter of  this  school  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
times  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Mill.  It  would 
indeed  be  incorrect  to  class  Mr.  Mill  as 
exclusively  of  this  school,  if  by  that  were 
implied  an  absence  of  subtle  speculation 
or  systematizing  ability.  The  central  and 
most  important  part  of  his  System  of  Loyic, 
all  that  relates  to  the  syllogism  and  the  in- 
ductive processes,  is  bound  together  by  a  tie 
of  the  most  stringent  nature ;  the  abstract 
part  of  it,  however  it  may  hereafter  be 
made  to  assume  a  different  aspect  through 
colligation  with  other  truths,  is  in  its  es- 
sential elements  unassailable.  And,  besides 
this,  it  is  absolutely  new.  The  relation  of 
the  syllogism  to  induction  is  expounded  by 
Mr.  Mill  as  it  had  never  been  expounded 
before,  while  yet,  from  the  clearness  with 
which  he  puts  it,  it  appears  wonderful  that 
of  so  many  previous  logicians  no  one  should 
have  seen  how  the  case  exactly  stood.  But 
the  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  his  treatise.  His  first  book  is  a 
mere  rope  of  sand.  Putting  tl^e  Introduc- 
tion aside  (which  is  a  definition  of  the  sub- 
ject), it  is  simply  an  assemblage  of  obser- 
vations, some  acute,  some  commonplace,  on 
the  elements  of  language.  There  is  no  co- 
herent argument  binding  together  the  parts ; 
there  is  no  firm  walking ;  there  is  a  per- 
petual stumbling  against  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, from  which  Mr.  Mill  retreats  not  vic- 
toriously. Nor  are  the  distinctions  drawn 
always  consistent  with  each  other,  as  indeed 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  their  hete- 
^  rogeneous  nature.  For  instance,  the  first 
division  of  names  into  general  and  indivi- 
dual, which,  at  p.  27,  Mr.  Mill  declares  to 
be  fimdamental,  is  rendered  futile  by  the 
remark  on  p.  30,  that  certain  abstract  names 
are  neither  general  nor  individual,  but  in  a 
class  apart.  And  throughout  the  treatise, 
he  avoids  in  a  very  marked  manner  the 
more  subtle  mental  analysis — a  defect  which 
causes  him  at  once  to  misunderstand  oppo- 
nents, and  to  slur  over  questions  of  real 
difficulty.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  his  first 


object  in  his  work  is  not  speculative,  but 
practical — ^not  to  refiile  his  investigations 
into  theoretical  symmetry,  but  to  enforce 
practically  the  broadest  rules  that  should 
actuate  our  ordinary  procedure  in  the  search 
after  truth.  He  does  not  mind  leaving  out 
loose  ends  in  his  working,  provided  the  bulk 
of  it  is  massive  and  useful. 

Logic  was  spoken  of  a  little  way  back 
as  a  science  treating  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge under  a  very  abstract  and  general  as- 
pect. More  accurately,  it  might  be  defined 
as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  universal 
laws  through  which  knowledge  is  formed, 
or  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought  in  its 
progress  towards  knowledge.  There  is  a 
certain  kind  of  thinking  with  which  logic 
is  not  concerned,  or  at  any  rate  concerned 
only  in  a  very  remote  manner,  namely, 
those  casual  wandering  thoughts  that  flit 
about  our  brains  with  no  certain  aim  or 
purpose.  Such  wandering  thoughts  have 
no  doubt  their  laws,  which  may  legitimately 
be  the  subject  of  investigation.  They  rise ; 
they  die  away  from  certain  causes ;  they 
have  certain  natural  efiects.  But  it  is  not 
these  laws,  causes,  and  effects,  that  are  the 
subject  of  logic.  The  subject  of  logic  is 
the  progress  of  thought  to  knowledge ;  its 
aim  is  to  find  those  rules  and  principles 
which  are  the  absolutely  universal  accom- 
paniments of  this  progress.  When  these 
absolutely  universal  principles  are  found, 
logic  may  freely  extend  itself  again  down- 
wards into  principles  of  less  universality — 
principles  which,  though  they  do  not  inva- 
riably accompany  the  acquirement  and  veri- 
fication of  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  are 
not  to  be  held  as  an  indispensable  test  of 
it,  yet  so  frequently  accompany  it  that  it  is 
extremely  well  worth  while  to  know  them. 
In  this  subordinate  part  of  the  science  would 
be  introduced  all  which  Hamilton  called  by 
the  name  of  Modified  Logic — ^the  discussion 
of  those  moral  qualities  which  further  or 
hinder  the  discovery  or  reception  of  truth, 
of  the  value  of  testimony,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  analogical  reasoning,  of  the  va- 
rious concrete  modes  in  which  men  may  be 
deceived,  and  so  on.  It  would,  for  instance, 
be  a  very  interesting  problem  in  this  branch 
of  logic,  to  examine  the  different  causes, 
moral,  intellectual,  or  physical,  which  pre- 
vented for  po  long  a  time  the  general  recep- 
tion of  the  Copemican  theory.  But  yet, 
though  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  logic,  and  though  the  utility 
of  them  is  in  many  cases  very  great,  they 
are  yet  not  the  central  point,  the  essence  of 
logic.  Pure  Logic,  as  Hamilton  styled  it, 
must  be  intellectual,  and  rigidly  intellectual.. 
The  causes  which  lead  us  to  truth  may  be 
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moral  causes,  or  may  be  necessary  only  in 
part,  or  perhaps  not  necessary  at  all ;  but 
the  process  whereby  knowledge  is  attained 
is  in  itself  intellectual ;  nor  can  we  avoid 
believing  that  there  are  certain  characteris- 
tics of  it  which  ore  always  and  universally 
present,  though  it  may  not  always  be  easy 
to  bring  them  out  when  we  come  to  analyse 
our  concrete  knowledge.  Easy,  however, 
or  difficult,  this  is  the  first  and  chief  aim  of 
logic — to  bring  out  those  universal  marks 
which  characterize  the  development  of  our 
knowledge,  the  progress  of  thought  to  know- 
ledge. 

The  account  of  the  province  of  logic  given 
by  Hamilton  and  the  German  logicians  co- 
incides in  its  essential  parts  with  that  given 
in  the  above  paragraph,  though  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  rather  unnecessary 
obscurity.  Thus  Hamilton  defined  logic  as 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  "  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,"  meaning,  by  "  thought 
as  thought,"  thought  in  its  essential  office 
— thought,  not  in  its  casual  impulses  and 
agencies,  but  in  its  progress  towards  know- 
ledge. In  other  words,  he  described  the 
subject-matter  of  logic  as  the  "  laws  of  the 
form  of  thought,"  or  the  "  formal  laws  of 
thought,"  following  Kant,  who  defined  logic 
as  "  eine  Wissenschafl  von  der  blossen  Form 
des  Denkens  nberhaupt,"  and  again,  as 
"  eine  Wissenschafl,  a  priori  von  den  noth- 
wendigen  Gesetzen  des  Denkens."  By  the 
laws  of  thought,  the  "  nothwendigen  Gesetz- 
en," were  of  course  understood,  by  all  these 
logicians,  the  laws  to  which  thought  must 
conform  if  it  is  to  result  in  knowledge. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of 
logic  is  less  precise  and  accurate  than  that 
of  the  German  school,  but  more  copious, 
explanatory,  and  practical.  I  will  quote 
the  principal  passages  which  embody  his 
conception  of  it.  He  begins  by  distinguish- 
ing (after  Whately)  between  logic  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  logic  as  an  art.  Whately,  he 
says,  rightly  defined  logic  to  be  "  the  sci- 
ence as  well  as  the  art  of  reasoning ;  mean- 
ing by  the  former  term,  the  analysis  of  the 
mental  process  which  takes  place  whenever 
we  reason,  and  by  the  latter,  the  rules 
groimded  on  that  analysis  for  conducting 
the  process  correctly.  ...  To  reason,"  he 
adds  in  explanation,  "  is  simply  to  infer  any 
assertion,  from  assertions  already  admit- 
ted." 

The  distinction  between  the  science  and 
the  art  of  logic  is  laid  down  here  much  too 
broadly.  One  would  expect,  from  Mr. 
Mill's  words,  to  find  his  treatise  to  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  analy- 
sis, the  second  of  rules.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  no  such  division  is  found  in  it; 


and,  in  fact,  every  universal  principle  of 
reasoning  which  analysis  establishes  in- 
volves a  corresponding  rule  —  the  rule, 
namely,  of  not  transgressing  the  principle. 
How  can  any  separation  be  effected  between 
such  a  principle  and  such  a  rule  1  But  it 
need  not  be  denied  that  logic  may  be  re- 
garded in  a  more  theoretical  or  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  it  may  be  styled  a  science,  in  the  latter 
an  art.  We  speak,  not  incorrectly,  of  a 
man  learning  to  reason,  and  to  learn  any- 
thing is  certainly  an  art.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Hamilton  is  right  in  saying  that  logic,  in 
the  fundamental  view  of  it,  is  a  science ; 
the  object  of  the  logician  is  to  know,  and  to 
know  systematically — ^to  know,  namely,  the 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  our 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  Another  altera 
ation  that  might  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage into  the  passage  from  Mr.  Mill,  is  in 
his  definition  of  reasoning.  It  would  be 
better  thus :  "  To  reason  is  to  infer  any  fact, 
from  facts  already  admitted  ; "  or,  still  bet- 
ter (because  a  fact,  almost  always  implies 
an  individual  fact),  "  To  reason  is  to  infer 
any  truth,  from  truths  already  admitted." 
Surely  a  dog,  or  even  a  worm,  reasons, 
when  it  infers  the  position  of  its  food  from 
the  indications  supplied  by  its  senses — sight 
or  hearing  or  smell ;  but  there  is  no  asser- 
tion involved  in  the  matter  in  these  cases. 
Mr.  Mill  probably  wrote  '"  assertion,"  be- 
cause he  wished  to  include  bad  reasoning 
within  his  definition  of  reasoning.  To  rea- 
son badly,  he  would  say,  is  still  to  reason, 
tfiough  not  to  infer  a  fact  or  a  truth.  And 
those  to  whom  this  consideration  appeared 
important,  might  substitute  "  supposed 
fact,"  or  "  supposed  truth,"  in  the  definition 
as  above  given.  Lastly,  Mr.  Mill's  defini- 
tion of  logic  is  narrower  than  that  of  the 
German  writers,  in  that  he  confines  it  to 
the  simple  act  of  reasoning,  while  they  ex- 
tend it  to  conceptions,  which  are  the  results 
of  reasoning.  Of  this,  more  will  be  said 
presently. 

Regarding  then  logic,  after  Mr.  MilPs 
manner,  as  the  science  of  reasoning,  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  a  relation  to  all  our 
separate  and  particular  modes  of  reasoning 
— to  the  several  sciences.  It  is  true  that 
logic  cannot  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
discoveries  either  of  any  one  science  or  of 
all  sciences  together ;  the  sole  function  of 
logic  with  respect  to  them  lies  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
established.  And  Hamilton  is  no  doubt 
right  when  he  says,  "  The  objects  (the  mat- 
ter) of  thought  are  infinite ;  no  one  science 
can  embrace  them  all,  and,  therefore,  to 
suppose  logic  conversant  about  the  matter 
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of  thought  in  general,  is  to  say  that  logic  is 
another  name   for  the   Encyclopaedia — ^the 
omne  8cibile—-o£  human  knowledge.      The 
absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  apparent." 
And  he  rightly  concludes  that  logic  is  con- 
cerned essentially  with  the  "  form,"  i,  e,, 
the  universal  principles,  of  thought.    Never- 
theless, it  is  possible  to  place  &r  too  wide  a 
separation  between  logic  and  the  actual  con- 
crete sciences.     After  all,  in  discussing  the 
theory  of  thinking,  we  cannot  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  processes  in  which  it  is  ex- 
emplifif d  ;  nay,  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  theory  except  through  consideration 
of  the  special  processes.     So  much  as  this 
would  be  admitted  by  nearly  all,  if  not  by 
all,  philosophers ;  for  though  Kant,  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted,  styles  logic  "  eine 
Wissenschaft  a  priori,"  and  uses  afterwards 
still  stronger  language  as  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  logic  of  the  separate  sciences,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  (as  he  explains  in  the 
first  words  of  his  Kritik)  that  all  universal 
principles  were  developed  out  of  concrete 
material.     He  only  affirmed  that  the  con- 
■  Crete  material,  though  necessary  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  universal  principles,  was  not 
the  source  of  those  principles ;  and  this  he 
did  in  an  intelligible  sense,  though  it  is  not 
needful  here  to  pursue  or  criticise  his  mean- 
ing further.    But  the  practice  of  the  Ger- 
man philosophers  is  more  liable  to  excep- 
tion than  their  theory.     It  is  quite  undeni- 
able that  they  are  extremely  deficient  in  the 
exemplification    and    illustration    of  their 
rules  by  concrete  experience.     When  they 
do   introduce  examples,  these  are  of  the 
barest  and  most  commonplace  character,  in- 
stead  of  being  chosen  from  processes  of 
thought  that  have  really  taxed  the  energies 
of  the  thinker.     It  does  not  involve  dissent 
from    the  recently  qucHed   observation  of 
Hamilton,  to  perceive  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Mill  on  the  relation  of  logic  to  the  sci- 
ences are  more  judicious ;  and  it  should  be 
noticed,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Mill's  own 
bias,  how  much  he  dwells  on  the  practical 
utility  of  logic,  how  little  on  its  theoretical 
beauty.     "The  field  of  logic,"  he  writes, 
"  is  co-extensive  with  the  field  of  knowledge. 
Logic  is  the  common  judge  and  arbiter  of 
all  particular  investigations.     It  does  not 
undertake  to  find  evidence,  but  to  determine 
whether  it  has  been  found.     Logic  neither 
observes,  nor  invents,  nor  discovers;    but 
judges.     It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
logic  to  inform  the  surgeon  what  appear- 
ances  are  found   to   accompany  a  violent 
death.     This  he  must  learn  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  or  from  that  of 
others,  his  predecessors  in  his  peculiar  pur- 
suit.    But  logic  sits  in  judgment  on  the 


sufficiency  of  that  observation  and  expe- 
rience to  justify  his  rules,  and  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  rule^  to  justify  his  conduct. 
...  It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what 
Bacon  so  expressively  called  it,  ars  ariium  ; 
the  science  of  science  itself.  All  science 
consists  of  data  and  conclusions  from  those 
data,  of  proofs  and  what  they  prove:  now 
logic  points  out  what  relations  must  subsist 
between  data  and  whatever  can  bo  concluded 
from  them,  between  proof  and  everything 
which  it  can  prove.  If  there  be  any  such 
indispensable  relations,  and  if  these  can 
be  precisely  determined,  every  particular 
branch  of  science,  as  well  as  every  individ- 
ual in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is  bound 
to  conform  to  those  relations,  under  the 
penalty  of  making  false  inferences,  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  which  are  not  grounded  in 
the  realities  of  things  "  (vol.  i.  p.  9). 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this  pas- 
sage. But  there  is  an  unfounded  distinction 
to  which  Mr.  Mill  on  other  occasions  ap- 
pears to  lean,  though  without  wholly  com- 
mitting himself  to  it;  namely,  that  logic  is 
rather  the  science  of  proof  than  the  science 
of  discovery.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  logician,  as  such,  does  not  set  himself  to 
work  to  discover  material  truth ;  but  this 
is  quite  another  thing  fi:om  saying  that  the 
processes  of  discovery  do  not  form  part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  logician,  quite  as 
much  as  the  processes  of  proof.  And  in-* 
deed,  Mr.  Mill's  own  four  experimental 
methods,  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress, 
are  quite  as  much  processes  of  discovery  as 
of  proof.  So  that  when  he  says,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  that  *  logic  does  not  discov- 
er, but  judges,'  this  is  only  true  when  con- 
fined to  the  practical  use  of  logic.  The 
theory  of  logic  is  quite  as  much  the  theory 
of  discovery  as  of  proof;  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  whole  process  by  which  thought 
grows  into  knowledge.  But  practically, 
people  do  not  discover  by  logic ;  they  only 
test  what  they  think  their  discoveries  by  it. 
And  in  illustration  of  this,  Kant  might  be 
quoted  as  well  as  Mr.  Mill.  "  Logic,"  he 
fays,  "  is  of  course  useful,  not  for  the  ex- 
tension, but  merely  for  the  correction  and 
verification  of  our  knowledge "  {Logik'Mn' 
leitung^  p.  5).  And  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  may  be  usefully  noticed  with  respect 
to  the  practical  employment  of  logic ;  but 
for  the  present  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  theory. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
either  in  my  own  language  or  that  of  oth- 
ers, what  logic  is.  To  say  what  it  is  not, 
that  is,  to  sever  it  from  the  other  cognate 
sciences,  still  remains.  And  first  of  all,  it 
is  very  plain  that  to  know  is  not  the  only 
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faculty,  not  the  only  function  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  has  passions,  pleasures,  and  pains ; 
it  affects  the  body,  and  is  affected  through 
the  bodily  organs  in  ways  to  which  the  term 
knowledge  is  not  applicable ;  it  determines 
action  in  its  individual  capacity ;  collectively, 
many  souls  being  cognisant  of  each  othei^s 
existence  through  the  senses,  and  being 
urged  by  desire,  form  those  c<2mbinations 
which  we  term  political  or  social.  From 
the  consideration  of  the  soul  in  these  its 
different  capacities  arise  many  sciences — 
ethics,  Aesthetics,  politics,  social  science, 
physiological  psychology,  etc. — all  of  which 
sciences  together  may  be  called  the  psycho- 
logical sciences.  Now  the  science  which 
treats  of  knowledge — its  growth,  its  laws, 
its  development — ^is  one  of  these  sciences  ; 
for  to  know  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
soul — as  some  think,  the  supreme  function, 
and  that  without  which  any  consideration 
of  the  rest  is  futile  (the  opinion,  as  is  to  be 
supposed,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel) — but  at 
any  rate,  one  of  the  functions. 

But  now,  selecthig  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  psychological  sciences  this  sci- 
ence, which  treats  of  the  development  of 
knowledge,  the  question  arises.  Is  this  sci- 
ence throughout  its  whole  scope  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  logic  ?  It  is  not ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  entirely  surveyed  from  the 
logical  point  of  view.  But  there  is  also 
'another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may 
look  on  it.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  treat 
of  the  development  of  our  knowledge  to 
some  extent  in  a  simply  historical  fashion. 
We  may  say.  Thus  and  thus  were  different 
branches  of  knowledge  successively  added 
on  to  our  previous  stock,  without  dwelling 
on  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  knowledge 
thus  added,  on  its  conformity  with  the  es- 
sential laws  of  all  knowledge.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  treat  of  knowledge 
from  the  logical  point  of  view,  the  history 
of  the  development  of  knowledge  sinks  into 
minor  importance,  and  is  only  used  to  illus- 
trate the  essential  laws  of  knowledge.  That 
this  distinction  is  possible  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  plain  from  the  different  character  of 
such  a  book  as  Dr.  Whewell's  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences  from  any  professedly 
logical  treatise,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Mill. 
In  Dr.  Whewell,  the  principles  illustrate 
the  history ;  in  Mr.  Mill,  the  history  illus- 
trates the  principles.  But  how  far  is  this 
distinction,  between  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  logical  justification  of  our  knowledge 
and  the  science  which  treats  of  its  historical 
development,  capable  of  being  carried  out  1 
This  is  a  question  that  must  be  entered 
upon  more  fully,  if  we  wish  to  know  the 
exact  relation  of  logic  to  metaphysics. 


There  are  then  certain  portions  of  our 
knowledge  which  have  been  accumulated 
within  historical  times ;  the  faculties  by 
which  they  have  been  gained  are  faculties 
not  possessed  to  anything  like  their  full  ex- 
tent by  the  savage  or  the  uncultivated  per- 
son. Of  this  class  are  the  physical  sci- 
ences ;  and  accordingly  in  the  case  of  the 
physical  sciences  we  can  distinguish  very 
accurately  between  their  logic  and  their  his- 
tory, between  the  reasons  which  compel  us 
to  believe  in  them  and  the  actual  record  of 
their  growth.  We  can  observe  the  process- 
es of  thought,  induction  and  deduction,  that 
secure  to  us  this  knowledge :  we  vitally 
accept  these  processes,  not  merely  as  prin- 
ciples that  have  obtained  during  the  past, 
but  as  principles  that  must  guide  us  for  the 
future  —  in  a  much  more  stringent  and 
thorough  sense  than  that  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  any  material  science 
may  be  said  to  guide  our  action.  By  fiir 
the  larger  portion,  however,  of  our  know- 
ledge, is  acquired  so  very  shortly  afler  our 
birth,  that  >ve  lose  all  recollection  of  the 
process  by  which  it  was  gained.  The  facul- 
ties of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smelJ,  touch ; 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  emotions, 
and  feelings ;  these  we  are  said  to  posses 
naturally.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
though  we,  through  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess of  inheritance,  come  into  possession  of 
these  kinds  of  knowledge  easily  and  quick- 
ly, they  were  not  gained  easily  or  quickly 
by  those  who  first  possessed  them.  Thought 
and  effort  must  have  been  necessary  for 
their  acquisition ;  and  in  that  thought  and 
effort  must  have  been  at  work  universal 
principles  similar  to  those  which  gain  and 
secure  to  us  the  knowledge  which  we  are 
now  for  the  first  time  gathering  together. 
And  the  very  difficult  science  which  treats 
of  this  knowledge,  which  we  possess  so  se- 
curely as  to  call  it  elementary  and  primary, 
is  entitled  Metaphysics ;  and  here  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  logic 
and  the  historical  growth  of  our  knowledge. 
Why  I  believe  that  this  chair,  this  table, 
this  house,  stands  before  me,  and.  How  I 
came  to  this  belief,  are  no  doubt  two  differ- 
ent questions ;  but  to  treat  them  separately 
is  very  hard  indeed.  In  general,  the  Ger- 
man metaphysicians  have  treated  of  the  for- 
mer, the  logical,  question ;  the  English  psy- 
chologists of  the  latter,  the  historical,  to 
the  solution  of  which  they  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  physiology.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  either  question 
satisfactorily,  apart  from  the  other.  And 
hence,  though  logic  can  in  part  be  studied 
quite  without  reference  to  metaphysics,  yet 
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there  is  a  part  of  logic  which  is  closely  en- 
twined with  metaphysics,  and  at  present  in- 
separable from  it. 

if  we  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  an  in- 
fant, and  see  it,  with  a  swiflness  of  thought 
unparalleled  in  later  life,  gather  together  its 
knowledge  of  the  material  world,  of  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  feelings,  and  the  con- 
nections of  these,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  the  fundamental  principles  which  gov- 
em  the  development  of  knowledge  must  be 
rigorously  adhered  to ;  the  infant  must  be 
a  perfect,  though  unconscious,  logician. 
What,  however,  is  more  particularly  to  be 
noticed  is  this :  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
these  primary  processes  of  the  mind  are 
exactly  of  that  nature  which  can  be  called 
induction  and  deduction,  the  only  logical 
processes  that  we  can  be  said  fully  to  un- 
derstand. Even  in  our  present  mathemati- 
cal processes,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
the  method  of  our  knowledge  by  these 
terms ;  we  feel,  though  we  cannot  describe, 
a  difference.  It  cannot  be  thought  impossi- 
ble that  a  further  analysis  of  our  logical 
processes,  such  as  that  which  Hegel  at- 
tempted, may  be  necessary  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  processes  of  our  elementary 
knowledge.  But  into  the  Hegelian  logic  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  here;  though  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  ordinary  logic.  Such  a  logic, 
if  correctly  carried  out — and  I  express  no 
opinion  whether  Hegel  carried  it  out  cor- 
rectly or  not — must  be  more  penetrating 
than  ordinary  logic.  It  may  appear  to  con- 
tradict ordinary  l«gic ;  just  as  to  superficial 
minds  the  Copernican  system  appears  to 
contradict  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  requires 
a  scientific  mind  to  discern  that,  in  a  much 
more  important  sense,  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem is  the  development  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system.  Just  so,  while  the  possibility  of 
this  deeper  logic  must  be  vindicated,  and 
the  inquiry  into  it  urged,  it  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  really  be  other  than  the  develop- 
ment, through  an  acuter  analysis,  of  our 
ordinary  logic. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  present  above  a 
correct  view  of  the  difference,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  relation,  between  logic  and 
metaphysics.  Logic  is  the  science  which 
elucidates  the  fundamental  principles  that 
run  through  the  whole  of  our  knowledge. 
Metaphysics  is  the  investigation,  at  once 
logical  and  historical,  into  a  certain  portion 
of  our  knowledge,  namely,  the  elementary 
portion.  Thus  logic  and  metaphysics  are 
intersecting  sciences,  though  this  oflen  es- 
capes notice,  from  the  fact  that  the  portion 
where  both  intersect  is  the  most  abstruse 
portion  of  either.     It  will  be  proper,  how- 


ever, to  hear  what  previous  writers  have 
said  as  to  the  difference  between  these  two 
sciences. 

Mr.  Mill  is  hardly  clear  enough  on  the 
subject  "  Of  the  science,"  he  says,  "  which 
expounds  the  operations  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  one  es- 
sential part  is  the  inquiry.  What  are  the 
facts  which  are  the  objects  of  intuition  or 
consciousness,  and  what  are  those  which  we 
merely  infer  %  But  this  inquiry  has  never 
been  considered  a  portion  of  logic.  Its 
place  is  in  another  and  a  perfectly  distinct 
department  of  science,  to  which  the  nam^ 
metaphysics  more  particularly  belongs : 
that  portion  of  mental  philosophy  which 
attempts  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  mind  belongs  to  it  origi- 
nally, and  what  part  is  constructed  out  of 
materials  funiished  to  it  from  without.  To 
this  science  appertain  the  great  and  much 
debated  questions  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter; the  existence  of  spirit,  and  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  matter ;  the  reality  of 
time  and  space,  as  things  without  the  mind, 
and  distinguishable  from  the  objects  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  them.  ...  To  the  same 
science  belong  the  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  (Conception,  Perception,  Memory,  and 
Belief;  all  of  which  are  operations  of  the 
understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but 
with  which,  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or 
with  the  possibility  which  may  or  may  not 
exist  of  analysing  any  of  them  into  simpler 
phenomena,  the  logician  as  such  has  no  con- 
cern. To  this  science  must  also  be  referred 
the  following,  and  all  analogous  questions  : 
To  what  extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and 
our  emotions  are  innate — to  what  extent  the 
result  of  association :  whether  God  and  duty 
are  realities,  the  existence  of  which  is  mani- 
fest to  us  d  priori  by  the  constitution  of  our 
rational  faculty;  or  whether  our  ideas  of 
them  are  acquired  notions,  the  origin  of 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  and  explain,  and 
the  reality  of  the  objects  themselves  a  ques- 
tion not  of  consciousness  or  intuition,  but 
of  evidence  and  reasoning.  The  province 
of  logic  must  be  restricted  to  that  portion 
of  our  knowledge  which  consists  of  infer- 
ences from  truths  previously  known,  whether 
those  antecedent  data  be  general  proposi- 
tions, or  particular  observations  and  per- 
ceptions. Logic  is  not  the  science  of  Be- 
lief, but  the  science  of  Proof  or  Evidence  " 
(vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8).  It  may  be  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  the  proposition  that  "  the 
province  of  logic  must  be  restricted  to  that 
portion  of  our  knowledge  which  consists  of 
inferences,"  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
observation  which  Mr.  Mill  makes  on  the 
succeeding  page,  that  *'  the  field  of  logic  is 
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co-extensive  with  the  field  of  knowledge." 
And  the  fact  is  that,  though  Mr.  Mill  has  a 
highly  positive  and  precise  idea  of  what  he 
does  intend  to  write  about  (which  is  indeed 
the  first  necessity  in  an  author),  his  concep- 
tion of  the  subjects  outside  his  scope — of 
what  he  styles  '*  metaphysics  " — is  some- 
what vague.  Plis  metaphysical  questions 
are  a  very  miscellaneous  set.  None  of 
them  are  meaningless ;  but  the  meaning  of 
many  of  them  is  extremely  indeterminate ; 
they  are  mere  tentative  expressions,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  said  to  sketch  the  out- 
line of  a  science.  And  if  it  be  asked.  Do 
we  not  really  know  some  things  by  intui- 
tion, others  by  inference  ?  and  if  so,  must 
not  these  separate  kinds  of  knowledge  be 
the  subjects  of  different  sciences  %  it  must 
be  replied,  that  the  division  thus  stated, 
whether  theoretically  possible  or  not,  is 
practically  impossible.  No  fact,  no  truth, 
comes  before  us,  of  which  it  can  be  said. 
This  is  known  to  us  at  once  and  purely, 
without  any  mental  process  whatever  lead- 
ing up  to  it.  We  must  take  knowledge  as 
we  find  it,  as  a  conglomerate.  In  short, 
metaphysics,  as  the  science  which  treats  of 
our  elementary  knowledge,  is  intelligible; 
while  if  defined  as  the  science  of  our  intui- 
tive knowledge,  it  challenges  questions  that 
are  not  easily  answered. 

Much  better  is  the  account  given  by  Kant 
and  his  followers  of  the  difference  between 
logic  and  metaphysics.  According  to  them, 
logic  deals  with  the  form,  t.  c,  the  univer- 
sal principles,  of  thought :  metaphysics, 
with  the  matter  of  thought,  the  actual  ob- 
jects that  we  know.  The  definition  of  logic 
is  indeed  unexceptionable :  that  of  meta- 
physics is  more  vague;  it  leaves  it  still 
doubtful  what  kind  of  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter of  thought  it  is  which  metaphysics  pro- 
poses. If  it  were  answered  that  meta- 
physics proposes  a  historical  inquiry  into 
the  development  of  our  knowledge,  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  would  not  very  essen- 
tially differ  from  that  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  above  pages.  It  would  differ 
from  it  in  two  ways  only :  first,  in  the  total 
exclusion  of  logic  from  the  sphere  of  meta- 
physics, whereas,  according  to  the  account 
here  given,  they  are  in  certain  parts  inex- 
tricably entwined ;  and  secondly,  in  ex- 
tending metaphysics  beyond  the  region  of 
our  elementary  knowledge.  But  Kant's 
conception  of  metaphysics  was  clearly  not 
that  of  a  historical  science.  The  meta- 
physics of  Hamilton  had  more  of  a  histori- 
cal character ;  but  the  question  is  one  that 
cannot  be  pursued  further  in  this  place. 
Here  must  terminate  the  investigation  into 
the  external  relations  of  logical  science ;  it 


is  time  to  consider  the  science  in  itself,  its 
present  condition,  and  its  prospects. 

The  most  fundamental  axiom  of  logic  re- 
lates to  the  sharp  separation  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a 
proposition,  must  be  true  or  not  true. 
This,  it  may  be  thought,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  but  something  remains  to  be  said 
of  it.  The  axiom  assumes  of  course  that 
the  judgment  or  proposition  has  a  clear 
meaning ;  that  it  is  a  hard  solid  fact  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  the  mind  and  challeng- 
ing entrance;  that  it  is  not  idle  words  or 
fluctuating  thought.  Indeed,  the  very  terms 
judgment  and  proposition  do,  perhaps,  im- 
ply this ;  an  unmeaning  judgment,  an  un- 
meaning proposition,  is  no  r^  judgment, 
no  real  proposition.  It  should,  however,  be 
noticed  that,  though  in  logic  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  is  the  most  thorough- 
going possible,  it  is  one  which  a  prudent 
mind  will  be  rather  shy  of  urging  sharply 
on  all  occasions.  The  sifting  of  thought 
necessary  before  a  clear  judgment  or  propo- 
sition can  be  arrived  at  is  in  most  cases  a 
great  deal  more  than  half  the  battle  in  the 
discovery  of  truth.  Nevertheless,  if  truth 
is  ever  to  be  attained,  we  must  in  all  cases 
come  at  last  to  a  final  decision : — Is  this 
alleged  truth  true  or  not  true  1  And  there- 
fore the  distinction  between  truth  and  false- 
hood is  the  fundamental  distinction  of  logic. 

What  I  have  tried  to  put  forward  in  loose 
explanatorj'^  fashion  in  the  above  paragraph, 
is  technically  expressed  by  logicians  in  the 
laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  The  law  ot 
identity  says,  A  thing  is  what  it  is.  The 
law  of  contradiction  says,  A  thing  is  not 
what  it  is  not.  The  law  of  excluded  mid- 
dle says,  What  you  think,  is  either  true  or 
not  true.  These  three  laws  are  rightly  con- 
sidered the  primary  laws  of  logic. 

But,  how  are  we  to  discern  truth  from 
falsehood,  to  separate  corn  from  chaff,  to 
educe  a  cosmos  out  of  the  chaos  of  sensa- 
tion and  opinion,  to  raise  an  enduring  fabric 
of  knowlexige?  Logicians  have  from  the 
first  endeavoured  to  generalize  the  means 
by  which  this  is  done,  and  with  growing 
success ;  though  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  obscurity  yet  rests  on  many  parts  oi 
the  subject.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the 
science,  laid  down  the  syllogism  as  the  um- 
versal  model  after  which  all  reasoning  pro* 
ceeds,  and  by  which  alone  certain  truth  can 
be  attained.  What  the  syllogism  is,  ana 
what  are  the  different  forms  of  it,  is  T^^f 
too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  description  here.  I*J^ 
general  type  of  it  is  as  follows :  What  is 
true  of  a  class,  is  true  of  everything  con- 
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taincd  in  the  class ;  or,  to  use  Kant's  phrase- 
ology, That  which  stands  under  the  condi- 
tion of  a  rule,  stands  under  the  rule  itself. 
But  it  is  clear  that  this  formula  presupposes 
that  we  already  know  the  class,  the  rule,  to 
which  we  are  to  reduce  our  instance.  How, 
then,  is  this  knowledge  acquired?  Until 
we  can  ascertain  this,  a  very  large  gap  is 
l^^  open  in  our  theory  of  knowledge.  And 
certainly  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  example 
of  the  readiness  of  mankind  to  acquiesce  in 
words,  that  from  Aristotle  to  Bacon  no  one 
should  have  had  any  idea  but  that  "  classes  " 
— "  rules  " — were  ultimate  pieces  of  know- 
ledge, not  requiring  to  be  accounted  for,  nor 
obtained  by  any  process  whatever,  but  ex- 
isting originally  in  the  mind.  Bacon,  as  is 
well  known,  instituted  a  new  era,  and  laid 
down  induction  from  observation  as  the 
great  process  by  which  knowledge  is  accu- 
mulated. Now  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
suppose  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophers 
had  no  idea  of  induction ;  only,  strangely 
enough,  they  supposed  that  this  process, 
which  is  a  good  half  of  the  whole  method 
by  which  we  increase  our  knowledge,  and 
the  only  part  of  it  by  which  we  gain  our 
knowledge  of  those  "  classes  "  and  "  rules  " 
which  the  syllogism  presupposes,  was  only 
a  particular  kind  of  syllogism — was  subor- 
dinate to  the  syllogism  as  »  whole.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Baconian  school  of  thinkers  at 
once  despised  the  syllogism  and  thought  in- 
duction too  simple  a  process  to  stand  in 
need  of  any  philosophizing  whatever.  Logic 
was  at  a  discount  with  them  ;  and,  till  the 
present  century,  no  writer  who  could  with 
any  truth  be  styled  a  follower  of  Bacon 
produced  any  systematic  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  there  are  valuable  remarks  re- 
lating to  it  in  the  treatises  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  greater 
number  of  writers  on  logic  still  continued 
to  put  the  syllogism  alone  in  the  forefront, 
and  to  make  induction  subordinate  to  it. 
Kant,  indeed,  was  more  acute.  He  set 
down  syllogism  and  induction  ("  die  bestim- 
mende  Urtheilskrafl "  and  "  die  reflectirende 
Urtheiiskraft  "  he  called  them)  as  co-ordi- 
nate processes ;  but  the  latter  process,  as 
not  giving  immediate,  but  only  gradual  and 
probable  knowledge,  he  was  disposed  to 
banish  out  of  the  domain  of  logic,  except 
that  its  existence  was  to  be  formally  recog- 
nised {Logik,  pp.  205-208).  Krug  did  the 
same ;  and  Hamilton  went  so  far  in  a  back- 
ward direction  as  to  make  induction  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  syllogism.  All  these  writers 
thought  it  impossible  to  give  general  laws 
of  induction ;  it  seems  to  have  been  tacitly 
assumed  by  them,  as  indeed  it  was  by  the 
followers  of  Bacon,  that  probable  reasoning 


did  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  rule  and 
form.  Hence,  though  in  many  important 
respects  they  classified  and  extended  their 
science,  there  remained  this  great  gap  at  the 
base  of  it  still  unfilled. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Sys- 
tem of  JLogicy  to  give  such  a  view  of  rea- 
soning as  should  combine  at  once  syllogism 
and  induction,  proving  them  together  to 
form  an  entire  and  complete  process  of  ar- 
gumentation, of  such  a  nature  that  either 
the  inductive  or  syllogistic  part  of  the  pro- 
cess may  in  particular  arguments  drop  out 
and  be  unnoticed,  though  a  full  view  of  the 
argument  will  express  them  both.  Wo 
reason,  says  Mr,  Mill,  in  every  case  in 
which  the  argument  is  complete,  from  par- 
ticulars to  particulars,  from  like  to  like. 
Only,  the  particular  thing  from  which  wc 
reason,  and  the  particular  thing  to  which  we 
reason,  being  like  one  another  (which  is  in- 
deed the  necessary  condition  of  our  being 
able  to  argue  from  one  to  the  other),  it  fol- 
lows that  some  one  quality,  or  group  of 
qualities,  must  be  the  sjune  in  both;  and 
the  particular  result  which  we  infer  will 
ensue,  must  be  inferred  as  a  result  of  the 
qualities  which  are  the  same  in  both  phe- 
nomena. Hence,  if  we  choose,  we  may 
represent  in  a  general  proposition  the  con- 
nection of  the  antecedent  similarity  and  the 
inferred  result.  Instead  of  writing  down 
our  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  individual 
phenomenon  alone,  we  may  write  it  down 
in  a  general  manner :  "  Such  and  such  quali- 
ties will  always  le^d  to  such  and  such  a  re- 
sult." It  is  clear,  that  we  are  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  setting  down  such  a  general  propo- 
sition ;  for,  if  we  make  an  inference  in  one 
case  on  the  strength  of  certain  observed 
qualities  of  a  phenomenon,  we  must  be 
equally  justified  in  drawing  the  same  infer- 
ence in  any  other  case  where  the  same  quali- 
ties occur.  Now  supposing  one  of  these 
general  propositions  to  have  been  registered 
and  remembered  so  long  that  we  forget  the 
particular  instances  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, it  may  In  time  be  considered  a  kind 
of  first  principle  in  itself;  and  we  may  de- 
duce results  from  it,  without  referring  to 
the  facts  in  which  it  originated.  When  this 
takes  place,  then  we  have  pure  syllogistic 
or  deductive  reasoning ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  suppress  the  general  proposition, 
and  argue  directly  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars, or  again,  when  we  argue  from  par- 
ticulars to  a  general,  we  have  pure  induc- 
tive reasoning.  But  the  full  argument 
would  always  be  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars, expressing  at  the  same  time  that 
similarity  of  marks  in  the  two  sets  of  par- 
ticulars, which  is  the  ground  of  inferring  a 
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like  result  in  either  case.  To  this  general 
process  of  argumentation  Mr.  Jevons  has 
given  the  appropriate  name  of  "  the  substi- 
tution of  similars." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  explanation  of  the  theory ;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  a  logician  who  was 
more  of  a  mental  analyst  than  Mr.  Mill 
would  lay  a  stress  which  Mr.  Mill  has  not 
laid  on  the  invariable  presence,  even  in  an 
argument  from  particulars  to  particulars,  of 
a  general  element — of  an  element  capable 
of  being  referred  to  any  case.  For,  even  if 
the  reasoner  himself  does  not  so  refer  it,  or 
erect  the  grounds  of  his  conclusion  into  a 
general  proposition,  we,  if  we  analysed  his 
thoughts,  must  so  refer  it  for  him.  And 
the  psychological  question  might  be  raised, 
whether,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  argues 
frpm  particulars  to  particulars,  there  is  not 
always  a  moment  (mostly  forgotten  after- 
wards) when  both  particulars  as  particulars 
are  lost,  and  the  points  common  to  both 
alone  come  into  prominence.  Certain  it  is 
that,  in  arguing  from  particulars  to  particu- 
lars, we  often  forget  the  particular  from 
which  we  argue ;  we  draw  a  conclusion  so 
rapidly  as  to  forget  not  merely  the  argu- 
ment, but  the  very  facts  which  form  the 
premises.  So  that  it  may  seem  not  im- 
probable that  the  actual  moment  of  transi- 
tion from  particular  to  particular  is  forgot- 
ten afterwards. 

No  student  of  psychology  can  fail  to  no- 
tice the  analogy  between  this  logical  theory 
of  "  the  substitution  of  similars  "  and  the 
psychological  theory  of  "  the  association  of 
ideas."  The  difference  is  that,  while  the 
psychological  theory  aflirms  merely  that 
when  two  thoughts  have  been  frequently 
presented  together  to  the  mind  the  recur- 
rence of  one  (whether  in  the  shape  of  ob- 
servation or  memory)  tends  to  make  the 
other  recur  simultaneously,  the  logical  the- 
ory aflirms  that,  when  two  facts  have  been 
frequently  presented  to  the  observation  to- 
gether, the  recurrence  of  the  one  tends  to 
create  an  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  other.  But  the  two  theories  are  un- 
doubtedly very  near  akin  at  their  origin; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  show  how  they  are 
related  to  each  other.  Let  us  suppose  then 
an  infant  whose  mind  is  just  awakening  to 
the  world  around  him,  and  has  not  yet 
gained  any  grasp  of  facts  and  their  se- 
quences. Let  us  suppose  two  facts,  A  and 
B,  to  pass  successively,  and  to  be  observed 
by  the  infant.  If,  on  another  occasion,  the 
fact  A  (that  is,  a  fact  precisely  similar  to 
A)  recurs,  and  is  observed  by  the  infant, 
then  by  the  law  of  association,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  B,  as  observed  on  the 


former  occasion,  will  have  a  tendency  to  be 
excited  in  the  consciousness  of  the  infant, 
and  may  perhaps  actually  be  so  excited. 
The  infant  will  observe  A,  and  remember 
B.     So  fer  we  have  only  an  example  of 
memory.     But  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  future, 
and  endeavour  to  anticipate  it.    Suppose 
then  the  infant's  mind  to  be  at  this  moment 
in  a  state  of  expectancy— of  looking  for- 
ward  for    something    actually   to  happen 
within  the  sphere  of  his  cognisance, — what 
will  he  expect  1    He  cannot  expect  A,  be- 
cause he  is  observing  A,  and  what  is  meant 
by  his  expecting  is,  what  does  he  think  will 
happen  when  A  has   disappeared?    Now, 
next  to  A,  B  occupies  the  chief  place  within 
his  sphere  of  consciousness  ;  he  is  at  pres- 
ent remembering  B.     Clearly  then,  unless 
some  other  cause  interferes,  the  infant  wlD 
not  merely  remember  B ;  he  will  also  ex- 
pect B  to  happen  in  the  concrete,  immedi- 
ately.    And  in  fact,  at  this  stage,  his  re- 
membrance  of  B  as  a  past  event  will  not 
be  distinguishable  from  his  expectation  of 
B  as  a  coming  event ;  his  memory,  without 
some  powerful  cause  to  make  him  throw 
back  B  into  that  past  time  in  which  he  first 
observed  it,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  his  ex- 
pectation.    Here  then,  at  the  outset  of  con- 
sciousness, we  have  the  two  laws  of  associar 
tion  of  ideas,  and  substitution  of  similars— 
the  psychological  and  logical  laws — ^actually 
coinciding  in  their  effects.    But  let  us  conduct 
the  analysis  a  little  further.     The  infant,  as 
we  left  him,  was  observing  A  (for  the  second 
time)  and  expecting  B.     Now  suppose  B  ac- 
tually to  happen  this  second  time.    Then  the 
expectation  of  B  will  be  merged  in  the  oh- 
servation  of  it ;  there  will  be  no  sharp  line 
drawn  between  the  two ;  indeed,  memory,  ex- 
pectation, observation,  will  all  three  as  yet 
be  indistinguishable  in  the  infant's  mind. 
But  now  suppose  A  to  happen  a  third  time, 
and  to  be  observed  by  the  infant,  who  will 
then  have  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  expectation,  of  B  forced  upon  him  even 
more  strongly  than  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion (from  the  repetition^     But  suppose, 
this  third  time,  that  which  succeeds  A  ^ 
the  observation  of  the  infant  to  be  not  U, 
but  C.    Then  (if  B  has  by  this  time  been 
strongly  enough  impressed  on  his  memory) 
a   sense  of   antagonism   will    be  arousea 
within  his  consciousness :  expecting  B,  n^ 
will  experience  C.     Thus  while  C  impresses 
itself  most  strongly  on  him,  from  its  nn- 
mediate  presence,  B  will  still  remain  witnm 
his   consciousness,  in  that  faint  reflection 
which  we  call  memory.     Here  then,  ^^jj  ^ 
first  time,  we  have  memory  divoivjed  tco 
observation  ;  the  psychological  la^  ^'  ^ 
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elation  has  maintained  itself,  while  the  logi- 
cal law  of  substitution  of  similars  has  been 
defeated — has  found  no  place  for  its  exer- 
cise. And,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there  be  no 
connection  in  external  nature  between  A 
and  B,  their  junction  in  consciousness,  which 
was  accidentally  established,  will  in  time  be 
dissolved.  The  law  of  association  will  have 
played  its  part,  and  will  slowly  become  too 
feeble  to  retain  a  tie  unsupported  from  in- 
dependent causes.  But  suppose  that  be- 
tween any  two  phenomena,  say  A  and  F, 
there  is  a  connection  in  external  nature,  so 
that  when  A  happens,  F  invariably  or  gene- 
rally follows.  Then  that  association  in 
thought  between  A  and  F,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  their  first  appearance  together  or 
in  succession,  will  be  strengthened  oy  every 
such  appearance  that  takes  place  aflerwards ; 
the  expectation  of  F,  which  ensues  upon 
the  observation  of  A,  will  be  confirmed, 
not  disappointed.  And  in  this  case  the 
logical  law  of  the  substitution  of  similars 
will  be  found  to  hold  ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
predicate  of  any  phenomenon  that  indudes 
A,  that  it  will  also  include  F. 

According  to  the  above  theory,  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary of  the  logical  law  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  similars ;  were  it  not  for  the  psycho- 
logical law,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
draw  a  logical  conclusion  at  all.  But, 
though  a  necessary  condition,  it  is  not  the 
only  condition — the  other  being  a  certain 
disposition  of  external  nature.  Were  it 
not  that  nature  really  contains  certain  fixed 
sequences,  we  should  never  know  that  it 
contained  such  sequences ;  but  also,  we 
should  never  know  that  it  contained  such 
sequences  were  it  not  for  this  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas  originally  native  to 
our  minds.  In  logic,  in  the  attainment  of 
truth,  mind  and  nature  are  alike  necessary  : 
they  each  contribute  their  separate  element 
to  certain  knowledge. 

The  above  is  an  endeavour  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  genesis  of  that  law  the  na^ 
ture  of  which  has  been  so  ably  expounded 
by  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Mill's  own  account  of 
the  genesis  of  the  law  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory.  He  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing that  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  that  we  have 
always  observed  it  to  be  uniform ;  and  so 
on.  But  have  we  always  observed  the 
course  of  nature  to  be  uniform  1  No  one 
has  maintained  more  strenuously  than  Mr. 
Mill  that  the  course  of  nature  possesses  not 
merely  uniformity  but  infinite  diversity ; 
the  uniformities  do  but  stretch  as  a  shining 
web  over  a  field  of  immense  variety  that 
expands  far   beyond  our  ken.      It  needs 


mind,  and  some  definite  mental  faculty,  be- 
yond the  mere  sensation,  to  discern  these 
uniformities.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the 
above  analysis  to  assume  no  mental  &culty 
that  would  not  be  granted  by  the  most 
stringently  searching  philosopher. 

If,  however,  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Mill  of  the  philosophical  genesis  of  induc- 
tion be  insufficient,  it  must  be  added  that, 
as  in  his  reconciliation  of  the  syllogism 
with  induction,  so  in  his  account  of  the 
difi^erent  inductive  processes,  he  is  unri- 
valled. But  these  belong  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  subject  than  belongs  to 
this  article;  and  it  is  necessary  to  hasten 
to  the  improvements  in  the  theory  of  logic 
effected  by  the  rival  school. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  article,  that  the  two  phi- 
losophical schools  came  to  closer  quarters 
in  logic  than  in  any  other  portion  of  men- 
tal science,  it  is  even  here  no  easy  task  to 
attain  a  position  from  which  one  may  do 
justice  to  them  both.  The  truth  is  that  the 
aims  of  the  two  schools,  though  very  cog- 
nate to  each  other,  so.  cognate  that  to  a 
superficial  reader  they  appear  the  same,  are 
yet  different — ^not  widely  different,  it  is 
true,  but  so  much  so  that  the  assumption 
of  entire  identity  of  purpose  serves  only  to 
mislead  and  irritate  the  disputants  on  either 
side.  The  practical  mind  of  Mr.  Mill, 
always  looking  out  for  some  concrete  use 
to  which  to  apply  his  science,  cannot  away 
with  distinctions  and  definitions  which,  like 
those  of  Hamilton,  appear  to  lead  no- 
whither;  nor  can  we  much^  doubt  that 
Hamilton  found  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  unphi- 
losophical,  and  possibly  vulgar.  The  sci- 
entific character  of  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  has 
been  here  maintained ;  the  greater  abstruse- 
ness  of  the  German  speculations  will  make 
it  a  harder  task  to  show  their  exact  posi- 
tion ;  yet  this  may  be  done. 

The  difference,  then,  between  Mr.  Mill 
and  the  German  school  (which  was  briefly 
indicated  at  the  outset)  is  this.  Mr.  Mill 
tries  to  bring  the  mind  of  his  readers  into 
the  argumentative  posture :  Kant  and  Ham- 
ilton endeavour  to  make  their  reader  sur- 
vey as  from  an  external  point  the  argu- 
mentative mind,  the  mind  in  the  act  of  rea- 
soning. Mr.  Mill  looks  at  the  process  of 
reasoning,  so  to  speak,  with  the  naked  eye ; 
he  looks  at  it  as  a  calm  and  sober  reasoner 
who  cared  only  to  know  the  main  elements 
of  an  argument  might  look  at  it.  Kant  and 
Hamilton  turn  a  microscope  on  the  reason- 
ing process ;  the  practical  matter,  whither 
it  will  lead  them,  they  care  less  for ;  their 
object  is  to  analyse  it  speculatively.  Those 
who  keep  this  difference  of  purpose  in  view 
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are  the  most  likely  to  do  justice  to  both 
sides.  Yet  the  object  of  Kant  and  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Mill  ar^  not  wholly  alien; 
though  diverse,  they  are  akin  to  each  other ; 
and  both  belong  to  the  science  of  logic. 

The  Germans,  and  Hamilton  with  them, 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  reasoning  mind, 
and  to  give  names  to  all  its  operations  and 
attitudes.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Mill,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  speaks  of  a  proposition^ 
which  is  the  natural  word  that  an  arguer 
would  use  himself  when  thinking  of  that 
which  ho  lays  before  an  opponent,  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  a  judg- 
menty  which  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
arguer  when  he  is  propounding  anything. 
This,  however,  is  a  less  striking  instance 
than  some  others.  Here  is  a  more  peculiar 
one.  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  classes,  which  are 
material  phenomena  contemplated  by  the 
arguer  himself:  Hamilton  rather  avoids  the 
word  class,  but  analyses  the  mental  state  of 
one  who  is  contemplating  a  class,  and  frames 
the  word  concept  to  express  it.  Now  there 
is  no  word  in  the  Hamiltonian  vocabulary 
which  irritates  Mr.  Mill  so  much  as  this 
word  concept.  He  cannot  deny  it  a  mean- 
ing; but  he  thinks  it  wholly  unneeded. 
He  thinks  it  a  "  misfortune  that  it  was  ever 
invented ; "  he  calls  it  a  bad  and  obscure 
expression  for  the  "  signification  of  a  class- 
name."  All  this  results  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  never  put  himself  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Germans  ;  he  sympathizes  too 
keenly  with  the  argumentative  temper  to 
be  able  to  analyse  the  argumentative  process 
as  an  unengaged  person ;  portraying  it,  he 
portrays  it  from  the  inside,  not  from  the 
outside.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  the  expression 
"  signification  of  a  class-name "  that  is 
clumsy  ;  the  word  concept  (Begriff )  is  one 
much  needed  to  express  a  particular,  and 
quite  real,  mental  attitude.  As  Hamilton 
well  defines  it,  it  is  "  the  cognition  or  idea 
of  the  general  character  or  characters,  point 
or  points,  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects 
coincide."  And  this  too  must  bo  remem- 
bered :  if,  as  is  surely  the  case,  we  can  and 
do  reason  sometimes,  i.e.,  draw  inferences, 
without  the  use  of  languf^e,  then  the  word 
"judgment "  is  wider  than  the  word  *'  propo- 
sition," the  word  *•  concept "  wider  than  the 
word  "  signification  of  a  class-name."  Let 
me  borrow  an  example  from  Mr.  Mill.  A 
general,  from  long  experience,  knows  how 
to  arrange  his  troops  in  a  battle  so  as  to  be 
secure  of  the  victory ;  yet  he  cannot  ex- 
plain to  another  what  his  knowledge  is, 
how  he  comes  to  make  such  and  such  ar- 
rangements. By  what  terms  shall  we  de- 
scribe the  mental  attitude  of  the  general,  the 
turn  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  win  a 


victory,  without  knowing  how  he  wins  it  1 
Mr.  Mill  would  say  simply  that  he  had  col- 
lected a  great  deal  of  previous  experience, 
and  drew  his  conclusions  from  that.  But 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  general  need  not 
consciously  remember  his  previous  experi- 
ence in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it ;  nay, 
in  the  crisis  of  a  great  battle,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  he  will  be  far  too  keenly  engaged 
with  the  present  to  be  able  to  turn  his  eyes 
backwards  on  the  past.  What  happens  is 
soniething  of  this  sort.  In  all  his  previous 
battles  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  note 
the  kind  of  combinations  that  contributed 
to  success ;  these  combinations,  without  re- 
membering them  in  their  entirety,  without 
giving  them  any  name  or  appellation,  he 
has  yet  symbolized  to  himself,  in  some 
manner  which  he  himself  perhaps  hardly 
recognises,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  main 
elements  of  the  combinations  shall  be  ready 
to  start  within  him  when  need  is.  Now 
this  may  well  and  accurately  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  his  mind  is  stored  with  con- 
ceptions or  concepts.  For  he  does  not  re- 
member the  whole  configuration  and  pic- 
ture of  his  previous  experiences ;  but  the 
law  of  association  of  ideas  calls  back  to 
him  the  principal  elements  of  them,  which, 
however,  in  themselves  would  be  but  bare 
outlines,  though  being  applied  to  the  con- 
crete phenomena  before  him  they  prove 
themselves  endowed  with  a  power  of  com- 
bining, ordering,  and  classifying  these  phe- 
nomena, and  furnishing  their  possessor  with 
valuable  contrivances  for  his  present  mate- 
rial need.  I  do  not  know  any  English 
word,  except  concept  or  conception  (whidi 
latter,  however,  Hamilton  uses  to  express 
the  process  of  gathering  concepts),  that  at 
all  expresses  the  mental  attitude  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  above.  Cer- 
tainly Mr,  MilPs  proposed  substitute,  "  sig- 
nification of  a  class-name,"  is  very  inappo- 
site indeed. 

Let  us  take  an:>ther  illustration.  A  per- 
son learns  to  play  at  chess;  in  the  first 
game  he  plays,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
board,  the  men,  and  the  different  moves  of 
the  pieces,  he  has  continually  to  strain  his 
attention  to  remember  what  he  may  do, 
and  see  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do.  After 
a  dozen  games,  he  finds  no  difficulty  at  any 
rate  in  the  simpler  matter.  After  a  hun- 
dred games  he  may  be  a  fair  player.  What 
has  happened  in  the  interval  ?  This ;  he 
has  seen  the  chessboard  frequently,  and  a 
large  number  of  individual  positions,  moves, 
and  combinations, — to  which,  moreover,  his 
attention  has  been  more  strenuously  direct- 
ed from  the  fact  of  his  being  himself  one 
of  the  players.     Of  these  positions,  moves, 
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and  combinations,  some  have  occurred  more 
frequently  than  others,  or  from  other  rear 
sons  have  been  more  specially  noticed  by 
him ;  these  he  will  remember  most  readily ; 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  board  and  men 
will,  by  the  law  of  association,  call  up  some 
of  them  before  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
all;  there  will  be  a  generalizing  process 
going  on  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  those 
images  which  the  law  of  association  excites. 
For  instance,  a  particular  combination  of 
the  bishop  and  knight  occurs  to  his  mind. 
This  combination  he  can  set  in  any  part  of 
the  board  he  pleases  ;  again,  he  can  dispose 
the  other  pieces  differently  in  relation  to 
it ;  he  can  add  a  castle  to  his  combination, 
thereby  increasing  its  complexity,  but  di- 
minishing the  number  of  subsidiary  combi- 
nations which,  from  the  capacity  of  his 
mind,  he  is  capable  of  disposing  around  it ; 
or  he  can  take  away  the  bishop  and  substi- 
tute a  pawn,  and  so  oru  Now  these  kind 
of  combinations  we  do,  even  in  our  com- 
mon talky  call  conceptions ;  Hamilton  called 
them  concepts;  but  whichever  word  we 
use,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of 
some  such  word,  Mr*  Mill  would  perhaps 
use  the  phrase  "  classes  of  combinations ; " 
but,  not  to  speak  of  the  length  of  such  an 
expression,  there  seems  reason,  where  the 
mental  element  comes  into  such  prominence 
as  it  does  here,  to  employ  a  word  that  will 
bring  it  out.  We  might  also  use  the  word 
•*  combination  "  simply  ;  but  this  would,  I 
think,  be  understood  in  a  less  general  sense. 
Thus,  to  recur  to  our  former  example,  a 
general  would,  on  any  particular  occasion, 
be  said  to  have  made  excellent  combina- 
tions ;  but  if  the  whole  class  and  nature  of 
his  combinations  were  being  spoken  o^  it 
would  be  said  that  his  conceptions  were  ex- 
cellent. It  will  be  observed  that  every  con- 
ception implies  a  class,  and  every  class  im- 
plies a  conception ;  and  we  should  use  the 
one  word  or  the  other  according  as  we  do 
or  do  not  wish  to  lay  a  stress  on  the  mental 
labour  of  apprehending  the  class.  Thus  we 
should  speak  of  the  class  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals ;  because  the  labour  of  apprehending 
the  notion  of  a  vertebrate  animal  is  incon- 
siderable. But  for  a  philosopher  who  wished 
to  lay  stress  on  the  mental  element  of  ap- 
prehension, there  would  be  no  inaccuracy 
even  here  in  speaking  of  the  conception  or 
concept  of  vertebrate  animals*  And  it  is 
observable  that,  though  every  conception 
corresponds  to  a  class,  every  conception  has 
not  a  class-name.  Thus  any  particular  dis- 
position of  the  bishop  and  knight  on  the 
chessboard  may  be  made  the  centre  of  a 
class  of  oombinatlons ;  but  yet  such  a  dis- 
position has  no  peculiar  name.  So  that 
vQt.  u.  N — 4 


Mr.  Mill's  proposed  substitute  for  concept, 
"  signification  of  a  ciass-name,"  will  not  in- 
variably hold.  Hamilton's  distinction  of 
conception  from  concept,  using  the  former 
to  represent  the  mental  effort,  the  latter  the 
result  of  that  effort,  is  not  perhaps  of  any 
great  consequence ;  but  as  it .  has  been  em- 
ployed in  philosophical  works,  and  may 
prove  useful,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
abandoning  it, 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  ex- 
planation of  this  word  concept,  because  it 
is  a  point  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  two  logical  schools  comes  out  very 
plainly,  Mr.  Mill,  thinking  of  classes, 
speaks  of  classes:  Hamilton,  thinking  of 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  contemplating  a 
class,  speaks  of  a  concept.  And  as  Mr. 
MilPs  phraseology  is  better  calculated  to 
assist  a  man  in  arguing  hiniself,  Hamilton's 
is  more  likely  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  for  understanding  the  arguments  of 
another.  That  is,  it  will  fiimish  him  with 
a  kind  of  blank  forms  for  the  understand- 
ing of  an  argument,  just  as  Mr.  Mill's  work 
will  supply  him  with  blank  forms  for  argu- 
ing himself.  It  may  justly  be  thought  that 
Mr.  Mill  illustrates  his  blank  forms  a  great 
deal  better  than  Hamilton.  Yet  there  are 
one  or  two  admirable  illustrations  in  these 
chapters  on  concepts ;  and  the  whole  set  of 
explanations  and  distinctions  contained  in 
them,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  excel- 
lent. The  main  outline  of  them  had,  in- 
deed, been  given  by  Kant ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  taken  either  from  him 
or  some  other  German  logician. 

One  more  point  in  these  chapters  is  worth 
dwelling  on.  It  is  this: — ^The  word  con- 
cept has  been  defined  as  indicating  a  general 
notion,  not  an  individual  thing :  can  we, 
then,  correctly  speak  of  the  concept  of  an 
individual!  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
common  language  we  could  speak  of  our 
conception  of  Socrates ;  and  Hamilton  says 
himself)  "  If  I  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
Sophroniscus,  as  Athenian,  as  philosopher,, 
as  pug-nosed,  these  are  only  so  many  cbai*- 
acters,  limitations,  or  determinations  which 
I  predicate  of  Socrates,  which  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  men,  and  together  make 
up  my  notion  or  concept  of  him."  This,, 
Mr.  Mill  charges  on  him  as  an  inconsistency.. 
The  case,  however,  is  very  simple. .  I.  may 
have  a  conception  or  concept  of  an-  indi- 
vidual, without  the  individual  being  that 
conception  or  concept.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Mill  that  reality  extendi^  be- 
yond, is  greater  than,  our  coneeptions ;  it 
is  a  thing  always  to  be  remembered,  in 
dealing  with  realities;  having  framed  our 
fullest  conception,  we  must  allow  for  some- 
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thing   in  nature  beyond   it.     But,  for  all 
that^  we  must  frame  conceptions  of  reali- 
ties.    It  is  true  that  there  appears  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  between  the  definition  of  a 
concept  as  "  the  characters  in  which  a  plur 
rality  of  objects  coincide "  and  an  expres- 
sion which  implies  that  the  concept  only 
indicates  a  single  individual ;  but  nothing 
is  more    common,  as   all   mathematicians 
know,  than  for  a  limiting  case  to  be  appa- 
rently not  included  in  the  definition  of  its 
class.     Thus  a  parabola  is  the  limiting  case 
of  an  ellipse;  if  one  focus  be  supposed  re- 
moved to  an  infinite  distance ;  and  proposi- 
tions true  of  an  ellipse  may,  under  this 
condition,  be  at  once  applied  to  the  para- 
bola.    And  yet  the  definitions  of  an  ellipse 
(whether  taken  from  the  sections  of  a  cone 
or  from  the  eccentricity)  do  in  terms  ex- 
clude the  parabola.     In  the  same  way,  our 
conception   (or  concept)  of  an   individual 
(meaning,  as  it  does,  the  whole  sum  of  the 
characteristics   of   the  individual   that  we 
know)  is  the  limiting  case  of  a  concept  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  individuals  con- 
tained under  it.     There  is,  however,  a  real 
error  in  another  passage  which  Mr.  Mill 
quotes,  where  Hamilton  says,  "  When  the 
extension  of  a  concept  becomes  a  mini- 
mum, that  is,  when  it  contains  no  other 
notions  under  it,  it  is  called  an  individual." 
Hamilton  should  have  said,  *'  it  represents 
an  individual  to  us,"  for  the  individual  ex- 
tends  beyond  our  conception  of  it.     But 
this  is  an  isolated  slip  on  his  part ;  for  the 
third  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill  as  an  ex- 
ample of  inconsistency  is  perfectly  expli- 
cable, though  I  cannot  here  stop  to  explain 
it.     It  is  to  be  observed  that,  when   we 
speak  of  our  conception  of  Socrates,  we 
mean  something  quite  different  from  our 
perception  or  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  of  him ; 
and  it  was  the  use  of  conception  in  this  lat- 
ter sense  that  Hamilton  protested  against. 

The  three  great  divisions  into  which  the 
German  school  divide  our  thinking,  are 
Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  consider  these  two  latter 
diviaons,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one 
great  excellence  of  the  school  is  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  they  consider,  not  spe- 
cially reasonings,  but  the  whole  process  of 
thought.  The  object  of  reasonings  is  to 
obtain  Judgments — to  know  fresh  truths ; 
these  fresh  truths  enlarge  our  conceptions, 
our  knowledge;  the  conceptions  thus  en- 
larged become  the  groundwork  of  new  rea- 
sonings, new  judgments,  and  still  more  en- 
larged conceptions,  and  so  oil.  It  is  an 
ever-recurring  circle,  which  no  other  class 
of  logicians,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  described 
so  clearly.     The  conceptions,  in  most  cases, 


are  confirmed  by  having  names  given  to 
them ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  aces  not 
always  take  place,  even  when  fiirther  prog- 
ress is  made  by  their  means,  though  of 
course  it  must  take  place  if  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  communicated  to 
others. 

But  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  consider  the 
main  charge  which  Mr.  Mill  makes  against 
Hamilton,  and  which  he  would  no  doubt 
make  against  the  whole  German  school  of 
logicians,  and  especially  as  respects  their 
doctrine    of    judgments    and    reasonings; 
namely,  that  in  it  they  take  no  notice  of 
that  which  he  affirms,  and  rightly  afiirms, 
to  be  the  central  object  of  logic,  the  dis- 
cernment  of  truth  from   falsehood.     "A 
judgment,"  says  Kant  {Loyik,  p.  156),  "is 
the  representation  of  the  unity  in  conscious- 
ness of  diverse  phenomena,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  mutual  relation,  in  so  far 
as  they  make  up  a  conception."    ("Ein 
Urflieil  ist  die  Vorstellung  der  Einheit  des 
Bewusstseyns  verschiedener  Vorstellungen, 
oder  die  Vorstellung  des  Vexhftltnisses  der- 
selben,  so  fern  sie  einen  Begriff  ausmachen.") 
"To  judge,"  says  Krug,  "means  to  think 
how  representations  are  related  to  an  ohject 
which  is  to  be  represented   by  them,  and 
consequently  to  determine  their  relation  for 
the  unity  of  consciousness."     ("  Urtheilen 
heisst  denken,  wie  sich  Vorstellungen  in 
Bezug  auf  einen   dadurch  vorzustellenden 
Gegenstand  verhalten,  mithin  ihr  Verh&lt- 
niss  zur  Einheit  des  Bewusstseins  bestim- 
men.")     "To  judge,"  says   Hamilton,  "is 
to  recognise  the  relation  of  congruence  or 
of  confliction,  in  which  two  concepts,  two 
individual  things,  or  a  concept  and  an  indi- 
vidual compared   together,   stand  to  eacli 
other"   (Works,  iii.  225).      Now  for  the 
other   side.     *'  1   give   the   name  of  judg- 
ment," says  Reid,  "  to  every  determination 
of  the  mind   concerning  what  is  true  or 
what  is  false.    This,  I  think,  is  what  logi- 
cians,  from   the   days   of   Aristotle,  have 
called  judgment."     "And  this,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  is  the  very  element  which  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  definition  omits  from  it."    The 
fact  is,  however,  that  Hamilton  and  his  fel- 
low logicians  were  endeavouring  to  contem- 
plate and   describe  from   the   outside  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  judgment.     Hence  they 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  not  on  the  affirma- 
tion or  negation  itself,  but  on  its  mental 
concomitants ;  but  that  affirmation  and  ne- 
gation of  reality  were  necessary  to  a  judg- 
ment they  would  not  have  denied  ;  indeed, 
it  is  implicitly  contained  in  their  words. 
The  clumsiness  of  their  definitions  cannot 
be  denied  ;  though  that  of  Hamilton  would 
have  been  tolerably  dear,  had  he  written 
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(as  would  have  been  for  better)  class  instead 
of  concept  A  cognate,  though  not  quite 
the  same,  accusation  of  Mr.  Mill  against 
Hamilton  is  that  his  logic  has  for  its  object 
to  determine,  not  truth,  but  consistency. 
Yet  this,  again,  is  not  entirely  correct ;  for, 
however  imperfectly,  induction  is. still  re- 
oo^ised  by  Kant  and  his  followers. 

The  definitions,  however,  of  these  philoso- 
phers are  the  most  obscure  parts  of  those 
chapters  of  their  treatises  which  relate  to 
judgments.  On  the  whole,  the  excellence 
of  their  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of 
judgments  is  undeniable ;  that  of  Kant  is 
especially  full  and  concise.  On  the  subject 
of  reasonings  there  is  little  in  them,  com- 
paratively, that  is  original ;  and  their  scan- 
tiness in,  this  branch  may  be  at  once  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  they  almost  entirely 
neglect  induction.  On  the  whole,  the  chief 
excellences  of  the  German  school  of  logi- 
cians lie,  first,  in  the  severity  of  their  con- 
ception of  the  science,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  clearness  of  their  discernment  of  its 
relation  to  the  connected  topics  of  investi- 
gation in  every  point,  except  (a  very  im- 
portant exception)  in  the  case  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  which  are  reached  by  inductive 
logic;  secondly,  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  view  in  showing  the  whole  connec- 
tion of  thought,  and  not  stopping  at  mere 
reasonings ;  thirdly,  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
analysis  of  conceptions,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, of  judgments. 

In  conclusion,  what  are  the  inquiries  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  subject  lie  im- 
mediately before  the  logician  ?  First,  there 
is  the  extension  in  the  direction  of  material 
science ;  the  development  of  the  formulae 
for  induction,  the  examination  into  the 
topics  of  testimony,  of  chance,  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning.  Doubtless  there  is  much  to 
be  discovered  on  these  points.  Here  too 
may  be  mentioned  the  advantage  that  would 
ensue  from  laying  the  different  sciences  siSe 
by  side,  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  evi- 
dence by  which  they  are  severally  support- 
ed— a  comparison  which  would  probably  be 
of  great  service  to  us  in  those  not  infre- 
quent cases  in  which  we  know  the  evidence 
by  which  a  supposed  fact  has  been  support- 
ed, but  hesitate  as  to  its  exact  value.  If,  in 
such  a  case,  we  could  immediately  refer  to 
some  known  science,  and  find  that  in  such 
and  such  a  case  less  evidence  than  the  pres- 
ent had  been  deemed  satisfactory,  or  on  the 
other  hand  greater  evidence  than  the  present 
had  not  been  deemed  satisfactory,  such  a 
discdtery  would  be  no  slight  help  to  our 
judgment.  But  in  the  second  place,  logic 
may  progress  in  the  psychological  direction. 
In  this  quarter  we  touch  upon  the  investiga- 


tions, already  alluded  to,  of  Hegel.  And 
here  too  must  be  named  a  class  of  prob- 
lems that  remain  as  yet  unsolved — I  mean 
those  which  lie  at  the  root  of  mathematics, 
which  relate  to  measure  and  number.  Each 
party  at  present  has  its  pet  formula  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  The  one  side 
say,  Mathematical  axioms  are  known  to  us 
by  experience,  and  the  science  is  thence 
drawn  by  deduction:  the  others  say.  The 
axioms  are  known  to  us  a  priori^  and  (Kant 
at  any  rate  would  add)  the  science  is  built 
up  from  them  synthetically.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  considerably  too  difficult  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  either  of  these  ways ;  and,  be- 
fore it  is  solved,  a  much  mpre  accurate 
analysis  must  be  made  of  the  genesis  of 
number  and  measure  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done.  The  third  direction  in  which 
logical  science  may  progress  lies  in  those 
subsidiary  investigations  which  concern  our 
practical  advance  towards  truth ;  and  here 
would  come  in,  not  merely  intellectual,  but 
moral  and  even  physical  considerations. 

J.  R.  M. 


Art.  IV. — Mb.  Browning's  Latest  Po- 
etry,* 

"The  Title,"  says  Remigius  on  Dona- 
tus,  "  is  the  key  or  poroh  of  the  work  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  And  note,"  adds  pseu- 
do-Aquinas upon  Boethios,  after  quoting  it, 
<<  that  Title  is  so  called  from  Titan,  that  is 
the  Sun.  For  as  the  Sun  enlighteneth  the 
world,  80  doth  the  Title  the  book."  The  ti- 
tle of  Mr.  Browning's  new  poem  is  so  far 
from  doing  this,  that  he  is  obliged  to  set 
apart  a  book  of  the  poem  to  shed  light  on  the 
title.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  it 
referred  to  the  ring  or  circle  of  cantos  of 
which  the  book  consists ;  or  that  it  hinted  at 
the  poet's  solicitude  for  proportion,  and  his 
care  that  the  architecture  of  his  poem  should 
be  as  good  as  its  masonry,  and  that  the  whole 
should  be  symmetrical  as  a  circle.  These 
ideas  may  be  implied ;  but  the  author's  pri- 
mary meaning  is  something  far  more  material 
and  realistic.  He  presents  himself  to  us 
with  a  ring  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  The  first,  he  tells  us,  is  Roman  work 
by  Castellani ;  and  he  explains  by  what  art 
so  delicate  a  filigree  is  produced — ^how,  in 
order  to  render  the  thin  gold  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  tools  which  are  to  emboss  it,  it  is 
mixed  with  alloy,  and  the  composite  mass 

■ 
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hammered  out  into  its  proper  shape,  when, 
with  a  spirt  of  acid,  the  alloy  is  burnt  away, 
leaviug  the  gold  pure  and  all  its  embellish- 
ments perfect.  '  The  book,  he  tells  us,  is  a 
volume,  half  print,  half  manuscript,  which  he 
found  at  a  stall  in  Florence,  and  which  con- 
tains all  the  documents  and  pleadings  in  the 
case  of  a  murder  committed  in  Rome  in  1698 
by  Count  Guide  Franceschini  upon  his  wife, 
Pompilia  Oomparini,  and  her  supposed  father 
and  mother.  This  book  he  compares  to  the 
pure  gold  of  fact,  which  he  alloys  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  poetical  fiction  to  be  able  to 
round  it  off  into  a  perfect  and  living  work  of 
art.  As  it  will  be  necessary  afterwards  to 
inquire  how  far  he  has  complied  with  the 
conditions  which  he  has  set  himself,  we  may 
pass  on  for  the  present,  because,  as  one  of  the 
characters  says, 

"  we  must  not  stick 
Quod  non  sit  attendendus  Titulus 
To  the  Title." 

There  can  be  little,  doubt  that  this  poem 
is  the  masterpiece  of  the  writer.  With  a 
timely  consciousness  that  he  has  hitherto 
failed  to  be  generally  understood,  he  has  set 
himself  in  the  early  afternoon  of  his  power 
to  repeat  what  he  had  to  say  in  a  tongue 
more  comprehensible.  Once,  it  seems,  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  understand  himself, 
any  one  else  could  understand  him ;  that  if 
his  eyes  were  focused,  and  his  ears  attuned 
for  the  cave, 

'*  Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wlDgs, 
And  the  night  raven  sings," 

all  other  eyes  and  ears  would  be  equally 
piercing  and  equally  pleased.  But  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  British  public  has  de- 
creed otherwise ;  therefore,  with  a  self-deny- 
ing modesty,  he  has  determined  to  write  for 
the  many,  and  not  for  the  few.  He  has  en- 
tered into  himself,  felt  the  pulse  of  his  Muse, 
found  where  its  beats  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  national  pulse,  and  has  at  last  at- 
tempted to  produce  a  national  poem, — 

**  Perchance  more  careful  whoso  runs  may  read 
Than  erst,  when  all,  it  seemed,  coald  read  who 

ran, 
Perchance  more  careless  whoso  reads    may 

praise, 
Than  late,  when  he  who  praised,  and  read,  and 

wrote 
Was  apt  to  find  himself  the  self-same  me.*^ 

The  simple  confession  that  he  never  knew 
he  was  too  hard  for  the  most  cursory  reader 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  author  of  Sordel- 
lo  and  Paracehxis,  If  he  was  unintelligible,  it 
was  not  on  theory,  nor  with  the  affectation 
of  those  inconsiderate  authors  who  would 
rather  be  admired  than  understood,  nor  per- 


haps with  the  youthful  dream  that  quaintness 
is  power  and  that  to  differ  is  greater  than  to 
asree,  nor  with  that  ambition  of  surprising 
which  has  ever  been  the  fruitful  parent  of 
fustian,  but  with  a  consciousness  of  a  secret 
gift  which  genius  spontaneously  reveals,  with 
a  feeling  that  a  good  writer  writes,  not  like 
other  pebple,  but  like  himself,  and  that  a 
man  should  bo  something  that  all  men  are 
not,  and  individual  in  somewhat  besides  his 
name.  Originality  accounts  not  only  for 
obscurity,  but  for  unpopidarity.  A  special 
mode  of  thinking  must  have  a  special  mode 
of  expression,  which  will  at  first  be  as  in- 
comprehensible as  an  attempt  to  explain 
logarithms  to  a  Sandwich  islander  in  his  own 
language.  The  new  poet  is  brought  within 
the  abattoirs  of  criticism,  where  the  majority 
condemn  him,  simply  because  men  must 
think  that  nonsense  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Dogs  bark  at  unknown  footsteps; 
and  all  the  curs  in  the  parish  join  in  chorus. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  to  whom 
unintelligibility  itself  becomes  a  recommen- 
dation ;    • 

"As  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  seems  a 

charm 
Which  hearers  of  all  jadgment  does  disarm." 

A  few  of  these,  rating  higher  their  duties  as 
critics,  dig  painfully  in  the  stony  ground, 
if  perchance  some  harvest  of  meaning  may 
reward  their  toil.  The  book  may  be  a  me- 
nagerie of  fabulous  beasts,  like  the  Queen's 
arms,  the  style  so  figurative  as  to  require  a 
herald  to  blazon  it  into  English,  the  texts  so 
oracular  that  none  but  the  Sibyl  can  read 
them  ;  but  labour  conquers.  The  critic  puts 
a  false  bottom  even  to  an  empty  tub,  and, 
enamoured  of  his  own  handiwork,  tells  a 
vaunting  tale  of  it.  He  breaks  windows  in 
the  dead  wall,  and  then, 

"  Id  the  chequered  shade, 
Admires  new  light  through  holes  himself  has 
'  made." 

Criticism,  indeed,  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  in 
appraising  novelties ;  nor  is  it  quite  its  busi- 
ness to  announce  to  the  world  the  advent  of 
the  poet  of  the  future.  It  can  see  the  revo- 
lution, can  perceive  the  negation,  but  cannot 
determine  the  positive  worth  of  the  new  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  not  criticism,  but  sympathy, 
which  catches  at  once  the  whispers  of  geniuS] 
and  readily  recognises  a  new  poet  in  the  bud. 
Such  an  apparition  appeals  to  the  critic,  not 
on  the  critical  side  of  his  nature,  which  pro- 
ceeds by  rules  and  precedents,  but  on  the 
side  of  his  feelings,  which  it  is  his  business 
to  control  and  prune.  The  plodding  critic 
sees  too  little ;  the  enthusiastic  critic  sees 
too  much ;  the  genuine  critic  is  suspected  of 
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enthnsiasm.  Amongst  them  the  new  poet  re- 
mains nnacknowledged,  and  has  to  make  his 
way  painfully  by  nis  own  weight.  Mr. 
Browning  has  experienced  this  long  struggle^ 
and,  though  forcing  himself  to  be  cheerful 
under  the  trial,  has,  at  least  vicariously,  grum- 
bled at  his  audience, — 

"  The  pablic  blames  originalities. 

You  mast  not  pomp  spring-water  unawares 

Upon  a  gracious  public,  full  of  nerves." 

With  "  patience  perforce,"  he  has  resigned 
himself  to  be  his  own  audience  and  his  own 
critic ;  but  fortunately  for  himself,  he  has 
also  kept  his  ears  open  to  the  sounds  of  the 
outer  world,  and  at  last  the  happy  thought  has 
struck  him  that  he  would  try  to  say  wnat  he 
meant  in  a  language  common  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-men.  This  has  worked  well  for 
his  poetry.  There  is  a  new  sense  of  freedom 
in  his  present  book.  The  man  who  writes 
for  himself  only,  his  own  sole  reader  and 
sole  judffe,  can  never  satisfy  himself;  for, 
knowing  both  terms,  the  ideal  and  its  embodi- 
ment, he  also  knows  the  gulf  between  them. 
In  writing  for  others,  he  writes  for  those  who 
can  only  guess  at  his  ideal,  and  cannot  tell 
whether  his  expression  of  it  falls  short  or 
runs  over ;  he  must  therefore  be  more  care- 
less of  their  judgment  than  of  his  own. 
Writing  for  other  men  thus  delivers  the  scru- 
pulous author  from  his  own  most  importu- 
nate carper,  himself,  without  making  him  the 
thrall  of  his  new  masters.  It  delivers  him 
from  his  domestic  slavery  without  selling 
him  to  a  new  servitude. 

In  availing  himself  of  his  new  freedom; 
Mr.  Browning  has  wrought  no  notable  change 
in  liimself.  He  is  the  same  man,  the  same 
thinker,  the  same  speaker,  as  formerly,  but 
delivered  at  last  from  the  bonds  of  the  anx- 
ious and  minute  self-inspection  and  exami- 
nation which,  he  confesses,  qualified  his 
former  utterances.  The  present  poem  of 
21,000  lines,  the  product  of  four  years' 
thought,  has  evidently  not  been  distilled  by 
driblets  with  a  bar's  rest  between  each  drop, 
in  the  alternate  fire  of  invention  and  frost  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Browning  has  never  been  one 

'*  To  strain  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines 
a  year." 

On  the  contrary,  his  gush  is,  if  anything,  too 
easy ;  he  sometimes  squanders  himself  in  a 
debauch  of  words,  and,  rather  than  fall  short 
of  his  tale  of  bread,  when  i?heat  flour  fails  will 
make  use  of  sawdust  and  chopped  hay. 
Such  stuffing  is  omitted  in  this,  the  first  poem 
which  the  author  has  written  avowedly  and 
of  set  purpose,  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
audience,  and  with  the  express  intention  of 
converting  the  "  British  public,"  who  hither- 


to have  "  liked  me  not,"  into  admirers  who 
"  may  like  me  yet,  marry  and  amen"  It  is 
not  that  the  coarse  love  of  reputation  has  re- 
placed the  refined  craving  for  sympathy,  but 
that  the  sense  of  power  urges  him  to  assay 
his  force  upon  a  larger  mass. 

In  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the 
title  of  his  poem,  Mr.  Browning  invites  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  which  he  makes  it, 
to  the  form  in  which  he  ultimately  leaves  it, 
and  to  the  alloy  which  he  lends  it,  by  pro- 
jecting into  it  his  own  '^  surplusage  of  souL" 
The  poet,  his  method,  and  his  materials,mako 
up  his  poem. 

Mr.  Browning  has  been  long  before  the 
world.  As  a  poet  he  seeks  to  be  not  a  mere 
rhymer,  not  a  mere  expresser  of  ordinary 
thoughts  in  uncommon  language,  but  a  vates, 
a  prophet,  and  expounder  of  the  mysteries  of 
things.  He  is  a  theological  poet,  a  Chris- 
tian, orthodox  in  the  main,  but  tempering 
his  creed  with  universalist  notions  about  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men.  He  is^  moreo- 
ver, a  moralist,  especially  in  relation  to  causes 
of  love  and  marriage.  Both  as  theologian  and 
moralist  he  is  a  confirmed  casuist.  With  a 
secondary  sympathy  for  creeds  which  he  does 
not  profess,  and  for  habits  which  he  disallows, 
he  takes  a  special  pleasure,  and  shows  an 
extraordinary  facility,  in  throwing  himself 
into  the  states  of  mind  of  the  processors  of 
such  creeds,  or  the  thralls  of  such  habits, 
groping  tenderly  his  assumed  conscience,  ex- 
plaining and  defending  to  himself  his  hypo- 
thetical position,  and  making  out  the  best 
case  he  can  in  the  assertion,  or  defence,  or 
palliation,  or  simple  exposition,  of  the  mental 
and  moral  situation.  He  possesses  this 
power  to  so  a  remarkable  a  degree,  that  he 
can  enter  into  phases  of  intellect  which  are 
even  beneath  humanity,  and  belong,  if  to 
anything,  to  inferior  beings.  One  of  his 
strongest  points  is  the  faculty  of  seizing  the 
lower  and  more  bestial  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  translating  them  into  human 
language.  Nothing  is  more  known  to  a 
man^s  obscure  self-consciousness  than  the 
importunate  proofs  of  his  animality  and  his 
degradation.  But  nothing  is  more  uncom- 
mon than  the  translation  of  these  «ullen  and 
darkness-haunting  feelings  into  coherent  and 
articulate  thought.  In  all  men,  civilized  or 
savage,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  generation 
of  superstition  out  of  sottish  ignorance  or 
panic  terror.  But  it  would  be  miraculous 
to  see  such  ignorance  and  terror  contelnpla- 
ting  themselves,  arguing  upon  themselves, 
and  formulating  their  conclusions,  as  in  Mr. 
Browning's  "  Caliban  upon  Selebos."  Ho 
sees  that  the  intellect  can  express  all  things, 
even  what  is  most  contrary  to  itself.  There 
may  be  a  science  of  ignorance ;  there  may  bo 
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a  fine  bust  of  an  unrefined  face,  an  amusing 
personation  of  bore,  and  a  philosophical  re- 
flection of  the  workings  of  the  dull  and  em- 
bryo intellect,  of  a  lump  neither  aliye  nor 
dead.  Mr.  Browning  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
strive  to  enter  the  animal  brain,  to  open  a 
new  intercourse  with  fishes  and  insects,  to  feel 
in  his  own  fibres  the  irrational  consciousness, 
and  to  express  in  words  what  birds  and  beasts 
express  in  cries  and  pipings.  He,  if  any  one, 
is  the  man  for  whom 

"Pigs  might  sqneak  love  odes,  dogs  bark 
satire." 

He  has  a  power  of  seeing  things  in  their 
chaotic  rudiments,  of  ranging  them  in  lines 
one  behind  the  other,  so  as  to  see  one  thing 
through  another,  of  tracing  the  perfect  form 
in  the  germ,  and  finding  kindred  not  only  in 
likeness  but  in  contradiction.  Such  a  pow- 
er might  result  in  Hudibras's  confusion  of 
vision,  whose 

"  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell." 

In  Mr.  Browning  it  only  leads  to  a  meta- 
phorical habit,  full  of  comparisons,  which 
looks  at  things  not  centrally,  in  their  own 
characteristic  qualities  and  acts,  but  colla- 
terally in  their  relations,  and 

"  With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias 
By  indirections  finds  directions  out." 

Mr.  Browning  thinks  in  blocks,  by  images 
and  pictures,  not  by  abstract  notions,  and 
forms  his  ideas  not  by  clearing  away  the 
superfluous,  but  by  conglomerating  all  pos- 
sible details.  He  adopts  not  Croethe's  ideal 
of  simplicity  and  repose,  but  the  Shakes- 
pearian ideal,  and  therefore  cuts  off  no  ex- 
crescence, though  it  be  ugly,  prefers  sub- 
stance to  form,  truth  to  ornament,  the  raw 
thing,  with  all  its  natural  complications  and 
irregrilarities,  to  the  manufactured  thing, 
with  all  its  prunings,  transformations,  artifi- 
cialities, and  arrangements.  To  embody 
this  ideal  a  poet  must  have,  besides  subtlety 
and  tenderness,  a  coarse,  round-about  com- 
mon sense,  and  a  freedom  and  familiarity  of 
mind  which  jumbles  together  the  ereat  and 
the  little,  and  jests  about  its  creed  as  natu- 
rally as  it  rails  with  its  friend  or  toys  with 
its  mistress. 

The  same  habit  of  mind  which  prefers  the 
free  forest  scenery  of  Shakespeare's  school 
to  the  clipped  and  prim  parterres  of  Eacine, 
usually  magnifies  nature  and  disparages  art, 
and  distributes  arts  into  two  classes^  that 
which  follows  nature,  and  that  which  expels 
it.  The  first  kind  of  art  Mr.  Browning  al- 
lows, because  in  all  its  workings  the  art  it- 
self is  nature. 


*'  For  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean." 

The  unnatural  kind  of  art  he  rejects,  and 
under  its  pategory  he  includes  such  things 
as  the  speech  which  hides  instead  of  revel- 
ing our  thoughts,  and  the  political  contri- 
vances which  keep  up  artificial  social  rela- 
tions and  the  conventionalities  of  civiliRation. 
The  moral  which  he  draws  at  the  end  of  the 
present  poem  is 

"This    lesson  —  that  our    human    speech   is 
naught, 
Our  human  testimony  false — our  fame 
And  human  estimation  words  and  wind." 

Truth,  he  tells  us,  comes  out,  not  in  the 
long-drawn  collections  of  reason,  but  in  the 
sudden  interjections  of  feeling.  Testimony 
is  for  him  a  perversion  of  facts  to  prove  a 
foregone  conclusion ;  this  conclusion,  mere 
words  and  wind,  and  life  itself — at  least  ar- 
tificial, correct,  externally-ordered  life — only 
a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  has  remarked,  that  the  first  effect  of 
incipient  civilisation,  in  the  way  of  clothing, 
is  to  make  man  rebel  against  nature  by  tat- 
tooing his  skin,  boring  his  ears,  or  slitting 
his  nose ;  and  Mr.  Browning  takes  up  the 
parable  and  delights  in  framing  cases,  which 
shall  expose  the  unexpected  but  universal 
contradictions  that  crop  up  between  nature 
and  artificial  life.  He  finds  everywhere 
baseness,  emptiness,  and  hollowness,  but  al- 
ways, where  Bousseau  finds  it,  in  the  con- 
ventional and  made-up  part  of  life.  The 
men  and  women  whom  he  offers  to  our  scorn, 
ridicule,  or  disapproval,  are  very  often  mere 
painted  bladders  disiended  with  the  wires 
and  buckram  of  social  machinery.  He  de- 
lights in  placbg  a  cold  colourless  soul  with^ 
in  some  special  social  forcing-house,  in  order 
that  he  may  study  the  influence  which  some 
political  situation,  or  some  wheel  of  the  me- 
chanism of  society,  would  exercise  upon  it 
This  is  the  prescription  according  to  which 
he  has  made  up  "  Luria  "  and  '^  The  Soul's 
Tragedy.''  In  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duch- 
ess "  and  "  My  last  Duchess,"  he  carries  out 
the  principle  so  logically  that  the  two  Dukes 
become  not  men  but  apparitions  of  abstract 
dukeness.  They  hardly  exist  as  persons; 
they  impose  themselves  as  institutions ;  and 
their  wives,  who  ought  to  be  nourished  on 
their  warm  humanity,  are  starved,  and  either 
die  or  elope.  Lord  Tresham,  in  "  The  Blot 
on  the  Scutcheon,"  ia  rather  abstract  rank 
than  a  man  of  rank.  Mr.  Browning  is  a 
master  in  exhibiting  how  a  system  or  creed, 
or  conviction,  or  craze,  imposes  itself  on  a 
man,  enters  into  him,  possesses  him,  and 
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takes  the  place  of  bis  soul.  In  his  hands 
the  abstract  essence  of  an  age,  or  society,  or 
school,  becomes  a  kind  of  goblin,  a  smuUh 
crum  of  a  soul,  which  may  on  occasion  serve 
instead  of  a  soul  for  his  men  and  women. 
The  quintessence  of  the  Renaissance  is  im- 
personated in  "  The  Bishop's  Tomb  in  St. 
Praxed," 

But  even  the  better  part  of  human  ener- 
gy, its  spontaneous  action,  is  a£fected  with 
an  imperfection  analogous  to  that  of  its  pre- 
meditated action — incompleteness.  Wher- 
ever the  element  of  contrivance  or  thought 
comes  in  it  leaves  its  mark.  Art  is  marred 
by  '^  the  particular  devil  that  makes  all 
things  incomplete."  Even  when  reason  is 
apprenticed  to  feeling,  and  is  made  blind  to 
give  passion  eyes,  it  still  retains  its  infec- 
tious virus.  Human  passion  and  human  ac- 
tion become,  not  hollow  like  reason,  but  in- 
complete. 

''All  success 
Proves  partial  fail  are ;  all  advance  implies 
What^s    left  behind ;  all  triumph,  something 

crashed 
At  the  chariot  wheels." 

Love  is  linked  to  what  it  hates,  or  is  divid- 
ed from  what  it  loves,  or  is  ejected  by  jeal- 
ousy, or  fades  away  into  indifference.  Hate 
destroys  itself  by  its  very  success.  And 
passion,  not  intellect,  is 

*'  Indispotably  mistress  of  the  man.** 

Life  then,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  empty  con- 
trivances of  reason,  and  the  imperfect  utter- 
ances of  passion,  becomes  itself  vanity,  and 
would  be  merely  a  failure  and  a  jest  if  it 
were  not  for  its  teleological  consequences. 
But  Mr.  Browning,  theologian  as  he  is,  can 
rarely  help  looking  chiefly  at  its  grotesque 
side,  and  speaking  of  it  somewhat  in  Thorsi- 
tea's  vein,  without  reference  to  its  more 
serious  aspects ;  or  rather,  he  jumbles  up  its 
comic  and  tragic  sides,  and  illustrates  them 
by  the  first  metaphors  which  come  to  hand, 
with  the  indifference  of  nature  planting  a 
hedgerow  with  nettles  and  honeysuckles, 
roses  and  toadstools. 

The  recklessness  with  which  he  squanders 
his  similes  b  rather  a  characteristic  of  his 
mind  than  of  his  style.  Next  to  Shake- 
speare, he  is  the  most  comparative  of  poets, 
because,  like  Shakespeare,  he  thinks  by 
images,  not  by  abstractions.  And  he  treats 
each  image  as  a  word,  not  to  be  followed  by 
a  consequent  image,  as  pictorial  effect  might 
demand,  but  by  another  image-word,  which 
may  carry  on  the  sense,  wiuiout  reference 
to  the  congruity  of  the  metaphor.  He  will 
describe  a  murder  thus : — ^'  Vengeance,  like 
a  mountain  wave  that  holds  a  monster  in  it. 


burst  o'er  the  house,  and  wiped  clean  its 
filthy  walls  with  a  wash  of  hell-fire,  and 
bathed  the  avenger's  name  clean  in  blood.^* 
A  courtly  canon,  beginning  life  at  Arezzo  to 
end  it  at  Rome,  is 

"  A  star,  shall  clirab  apnce  and  culminate, 
Have  its  dao  hand -breadth  of  the   heaven 

at  Rome, 
Though    meanwhile   pausing    on  Arezzo*s 

edge. 
As  modest  candle  mid  the  mountain  fog, 
To  rub  off  redness  and  rusticity 
Eer    it  sweep    chastened,  gain  the   silver 

sphere.' ' 
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What  would  Boileau  or  Pope  sav  to  such 
confusion  of  metaphor  ?  It  is  only  defensi- 
ble on  the  ground  that  the  writer  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  coldness  of  our  bleached  ab- 
stract terms,  and  is  making  a  new  pictorial 
or  hieroglyphic  vocabulary  to  represent  his 
thoughts. 

Sometimes  the  similes  are  prolonged  into 
episodes;  and  in  such  cases  the  reader  is 
almost  certain  to  find  that  in  the  long-run 
the  picture  and  the  thought  are  only  par- 
tially consistent.  Incompleteness,  first  the 
devil  of  art,  soon  comes  to  receive  a  Pagan 
worship,  and  is  then  enthroned  as  a  god.  It 
is  a  grief  which  the  poet  Ibarns  to  wear 

'^  like  a  hat,  aside, 
With  a  flower  stuck  in  it'* 

One  of  the  cantos  of  this  poem  is  a  speech 
of  Bottini,  an  advocate,  who,  in  about  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  exordium,  discourses  touching 
the  way  in  which  an  artist  composes  a  pic- 
ture ;  then,  for  about  forty  lines,  the  princi- 
ple thus  illustrated  is  applied  to  his  own 
business,  when  the  orator  suddenly  finds  the 
application  unmanageable,  and  so  takes  to  a 
new  metaphor.  Half-a-dozen  lines  further 
on  he  finds  that  he  must  let  his  new  simile 
go,  and  invent  still  another.  Perhaps  Bot- 
tini  is  no  more  astray  in  his  application  of 
painting  to  oratory  than  the  poet  himself  is 
in  his  comparison  between  ring-making  and 
poetry,  from  which  ITie  Ring  and  the  Booh 
has  its  title.  The  gold  is  the  dead  matter 
of  the  poem ;  the  alloy  is  the  '^  surplusaffe  of 
soul,"  which  the  poet  projects  into  the  dead 
matter  to  make  it  malleable ;  the  embossing 
and  shining  is  the  poetic  form ;  the  spirit  of 
acid  by  which  the  alloy  is  washed  away  is 
some  final  act  of  the  poet,  by  which  he  re- 
moves all  traces  of  himself,  and  leaves  the 
poem  quite  impersonal.  Thb  Mr.  Brown* 
ing  claims  to  have  done : 

"  So  I  wrought 
This  arc,  by  furtherance  of  such  alloy 
And  so,  by  one  spirt,  take  away  its  trace- 
Till,  justifiably  golden,  rounds  my  ring.** 
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But  the  reader,   who  will  see  that   each 
speaker  in  these  idyls  talks  unmistakeable 
iorowningese,  that,  however  varied  the  char- 
acter, the  turns  of  thought  and  expression 
always  remain  similar,  and  that  with  the 
rough  hands  of  Esau  we  still  have  the  voice 
of  Jacob,  will  justifiably  wonder  what  spirt 
it  is  which  has  caused  that  which  was  only 
just  now  alloy  suddenly  to  have  become  pure 
unalloyed  gold.     He  may  think  the  process 
as  imaginary   as   that   of    the    scrupulous 
Abbot,  who,  finding  himself  seated  before 
roast  chicken  on  a  Friday,  commanded  the 
capon  to  be  carp,  and  then  canonically  fell 
to  with  clear  conscience.     For  in  truth  we 
cannot  find  that  Mr.  Browning  makes  any 
special  spirt  to  clear  away  his  own  additions 
to  the  story,  except  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  alloy  is  no  alloy,  but  spirit  and 
life.     According  to  him,  historical  fact  is 
gold,  but  gold  in  the  ingot.     The  gold  is 
unformed;  the  fact  unvivified,  lifeless,  un- 
remembered.      An  old  and  dead  fact  can 
only  be  re-created  by  being  infused,  trans- 
fused, inspired,  by  the   living  force  of  a 
creative,  or  rather  re-creative,  fancy,  which 
is  related  to  fact  as  alloy  is  related  to  gold 
in  making  the  ring — ^necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  the  hammer  aad  file  which  are  to  give  it 
artistic  shape  and  imagery.     All  facts,  as 
they  are  performed,  live  their  day,  and  then 
fade  into  oblivion.    Some  leave  their  shrunk 
skin  and  dry  bones  in  annals,  and  are  en- 
tombed in  archives.     These  too  are  dead, 
but,  like  dry  sponges,  are  able  to  suck  op 
the  living  water,  and  so  to  be  raised  to  a 
second  life,  which  the  artist,  from  whose 
breast  that  water  flows,  confers  on  them. 
Ood  gives  the  first  life ;  the  artist  gives  the 
second.     The  creative  force  proceeds  forth 
from  the  poet,  mixes  itself  with  the  deceased 
fact,  makes  the  shrunk  skin  plump,  the  dead 
bones  to  live,  and  the  corpse  to  stand  on  its 
feet,  and  run  on  its  own  legs.     However  true 
all  this  may  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  account 
for  any  double   action  of  the  poet.     The 
alloy  is  added  by  one  act.     An  apprentice 
in  the  art  will  make  this  alloy  so  personal 
that  the  dramatic  element  will  be  nil ;  each 
speaker  will  only  be  a  mask  to  conceal  the 
poet's  face,  not  his  voice.     A  great  artist 
will  make  the  alloy  entirely  impersonal,  and 
will  allow  it  to  contain  none  of  the  elements 
of  his  own  biography.     But  whatever  alloy 
the  poet  first  contributes  remains  in  the  per- 
fect poem,  unless  he  writes  it  all  over  again. 
There  are  not  two  distinct  acts — ^first  of 
infusing  surplusage  of  soul,   and   next  of 
washing  it  away.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Browning  seems,  of  set  purpose,  to  let  an 
element  of  incompleteness,  or  even  error, 
remain  in  his  similes.    An  amusinff  instance 
^occurs  in  Bottini's  speech,  where  he  tells  a 


very  good  story  of  the  apostles  Peter,  John, 
and  Judas.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  anticlimax 
when,  in  the  application,  the  faithful  apostles 
stand  for  two  knaves,  and  the  traitor  for 
the  hero  whose  conduct  Bottini  is  defend- 
ing. 

Allied  with  the  incompleteness  of  his  more 
elaborate  similes  is  the  indirectness  of  his 
passing  metaphors.  As  he  gives  life  to  his 
story,  so  he  wishes  also  his  diction  to  be 
alive  and  liquid ;  and  to  effect  this  he  does 
not  kill  and  anatomize  his  images,  and  make 
a  cabinet  of  the  bits,  but  gives  each  in  its 
natural  and  living  totality,  even  though  it 
may  be  too  great  or  too  little  for  the  matter 
in  hand.  As  the  Chinese  represents  a 
foreign  word,  not  by  any  alphabetical  spell- 
ing, but  by  a  combination  of  the  nearest 
syllables  which  his  monosyllabic  dictionary 
contains,  so  Mr.  Browning  communicates 
hb  ideas,  not  by  images  which  have  been 
worn  down  to  mere  symbols  and  abstract 
words,  but  by  whole  pictures.  It  is  as  if  he 
tried  to  represent  a  circle  with  a  number  of 
rough  sticks.  He  could  only  make  a  poly- 
gon, each  side  of  which  would  be  represented 
by  a  most  unmathematical  piece  of  rusticitj. 
And  this  inadequacy  of  representation  he 
seems  to  accept,  not  as  a  painful  necessity, 
but  as  a  condition  of  poetical  beauty.  He 
compels  his  eye  to  view  things  askance.  His 
metaphors,  which  are  his  new  words,  are 
generally  one-sided  and  incomplete ;  so  are 
his  poems.  The  concluding  canto  of  the 
present  poem  is  like  the  condusion  of  a  fire- 
work— an  empty  tube  and  a  stick.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  of  this  poem  that  the  end 
crowns  the  work ;  a  better  motto  would  be^ — 

"  Acribas  initiis,  incorioso  fine." 

He  leaves  his  work  to  end  in  a  flourish,  like 
a  torso  in  arabesque.  And  this  gives  bis 
poetry  an  appearance  of  coarseness  of  design 
and  execution.  There  is  nothing  like  vul- 
garity in  it,  if  vulgarity  is  a  conventional 
coarseness;  nor  is  his  coarseness  one  of  ex- 
aggeration, like  that  of  the  flabby  imi- 
tators of  Rubens:  it  is  rather  akin  to 
the  coarseness  of  the  earlier  Flemings, 
in  pictures  of  martyrdoms  or  of  the  last 
judgment.  They  ransack  Noah's  ark 
for  monstrous  reptiles,  obscene  birds, 
poisonous  insects,  hogs  and  hyienas,  each  of 
which  suggests  some  special  ugliness  and 
wickedness,  and  which  altogether  make  a 
very  grotesque,  but  a  very  effective  sucrges- 
tion  of  hell.  Or,  to  come  down  to  later 
days,  his  coarseness  is  something  like  that 
of  Gustave  I>or6,  who  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  the  sculptured  and  classical  imageiy 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  to  illustrate,  rather  than 
the  Rembrandt  •  like  obscurities  of  Mr. 
Browning.    The  poet  ^of  ChUde  Boknd  haa 
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sorely  more  than  the  poet  of  the  Idi/ls  of  the 
King  in  common  with  the  artist  of  the 
Wcmdering  Jew,  But  though  Mr.  Browning 
has  no  conventional  coarseness,  yet  he  is 
hardly  enough  on  his  guard  against  man- 
nerism. Mannerism  of  thought  is  more  or 
less  inseparahle  from  individuality  of  cha- 
racter ;  hut  mannerism  of  representation  is 
a  routine  unworthy  of  a  great  artist  No 
good  painter  would  paint  all  his  reds  with 
vermilion ;  Mr.  Browning  can  never  see  the 
colour  without  talking  of  hlood.  With  him 
a  crimson  sun-set  is  hlood-red,  tulips  are 
buhhles  of  hlood.  If  he  introduces  us  to 
anything  painted  red,  he  must  hasten  to 
assure  us  that  it  is  not  painted  with  blood, 
as  if  that  thought  was  an  inevitable  tempta- 
tion and  the  first  suggestion  of  Satan. 

The  satirical  element  in  Mr.  Browning's 
mind  is  strong ;  but  he  is  too  serious  a  theo- 
logian and  moralist  to  be  a  genuine  satirist. 
His  humour  lacks  not  only  the  keen  edge 
and  fine  incisiveness,  but  the  playful  and 
careless  dallying,  of  satire.  Satire  should 
appeal  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
person  satirized ;  he  should  be  made  to  feel, 
not  only  that  the  cap  was  made  to  his  meas- 
ure, but  that  it  fits  him.  It  would  be  too 
great  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose 
that  any  prelate  could  ever  in  his  inmost 
heart  have  recognised  Blougram's  apology 
as  correctly  representing  his  own  moral  situ- 
ation. This,  and  several  similar  poems, 
wherein  the  speaker  is  introduced  dragging 
to  public  light  hidden  tendencies  and  by- 
ways of  thought  which  he  could  scarcely  see 
clearly  enough  to  confess  to  himself,  are  be- 
yond the  range  of  satire,  and  come  within 
the  category  of  casuistry.  And  they  assume 
quite  a  prophetic  character,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  assumptions  and  pretensions  of  the 
poet.  For  Mr.  Browning,  in  analysing  as 
he  does  the  processes  and  the  characters  of 
men's  minds,  attributes  to  himself  a  kind  of 
infallibility,  which  ought  to  be  enoueh  to 
make  his  judgments  haunt  his  victims  like  an 
evil  conscience.  After  giving  us  his  theory 
of  dead  fact  restored  to  life  by  the  alloy  of 
poetical  fiction,  he  asks  whether  this  fiction 
is  truth : 

*•*'  Are  means  to  the  end  themselves  in  part  the 
end? 
Is  fiction  which  makes  fact  alive  fact  too  ?  " 

He  gives  no  very  coherent  answer  to  the 
question ;  but  he  makes  it  very  evident  that 
he  considers  that  the  artist  is  the  real  and 
only  truth-toller.  For  him  the  fictions  of 
art,  combined  with  the  facts  of  nature,  are 
of  a  higher  grade  of  truth  than  the  facts 
by  themselves.  Moreover,  all  human  at- 
tempts, by  means  of  logic  or   theories  of 


probabilities,  or  criticism,  to  sifb  and  tell 
the  truth,  are  failures ;  ^  our  human  speech  is 
naught,  our  human  testimony  false ;  "  but 

"  art  remains  the  one  way  possible 
Of  speaking  truth," — 

at  least,  he  adds  modestly,  to  mouths  like 
his.     It  is  fsiVt  to  say  that  this  truthlulness 
of  art  does  not  in  his  view  apply  to  personal 
satire,  but  only  to  such  art  as  speaks  not  to 
man,  but  to  mankind.     The  artist,  however 
infallible  in  his  analysis  of  special  character, 
may  be  mistaken  in  attributing  it  to  any 
special  person.      This  saving  clause    will 
make  it  doubtful  whether  those  rehabilita- 
tions of  men  defamed  in  history,  which  have 
lately  been  so  plentiful,  would  be  regarded 
by  Mr.  Browning  as  so  many  conquests  of 
artbtic  truth.      Literary  artists  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  there  are  persons 
who  have  been  shamefully  calumniated  by 
the  naughtiness  of  speech  and  the  falsehood 
of  testimony — ^have  been  limned  by  contem- 
poraries as  devils,  when  they  were  angels 
disguised.    With  this  conviction,  these  artists 
have  projected  their  own  surplusage  of  soul 
into  the  dead  idola,  and  have  presented  us 
with  new    Eighth  Henries,  new  Lucrezia 
Borgias,  new  Neros.     Is  the  fiction  which 
makes    these    facts    alive    fact   too  ?      It 
is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Browning  would  deny 
it.     With  perfect  apparent  seriousness  he 
has  affirmed  that  the  dramatic  scenes  of  his 
Paracelsus  might  be  slipped  between  the 
leaves  of  any  memoir  of  the  man  by  way  of 
commentary.    Hitherto  he  had  not  ventured 
on  dealing  thus  with  any  of  the  more  articu- 
late and  aefined  characters  of  history.     He 
had  selected  its  obscure  zoophytes,  historical 
mists,  cloud-forms,  like  Sordello  and  Para- 
celsus, to  try  his  hand  upon.     Here  he  was 
safe ;  where  history  is  silent,  she  does  not 
protest.     But  in  the  present  poem  he  has 
introduced  a  person  as  well  known  as  Pope 
Innocent  zn.,  and  has  assigned  him  a  long 
and  searching  soliloquy.    The  main  outlines 
of  the  character  show  a  careful  regard  of 
Banke ;  the  fillings-up  smack  rather  of  the 
poet's  surplusage  of  soul  than  of  any  prob- 
able opinions  of  any  Pope.     Innocent  xii. 
would  hardly  have  propounded  as  part  of  his 
creed  the  opinions  of  modem  Universalism, 
nor  have  gone  far  towards  identifying  God 
with  Nature ;  nor,  because  he  was  the  first 
of  his  line  who  exhibited  either  justice  or 
mercy  to  the  Jansenists,  would  he  necessarily 
have  proceeded  to  compare  an  "irregular 
noble  scapegrace,''  whom  he  meant  to  praise, 
with   Augustine,  or  a  '^  fox-faced  horrible 
priest,"  whom  he  abhorred,  with  Loyola; 
nor,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  would  he 
have  alluded  to  and  joined  in  the  condemna- 
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tion  of  modem  civilisation  in  the  Syllabus 
of  Pius  IX. ;  nor,  without  a  kind  of  presenti- 
ment of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  genesis  of 
being  out  of  not-being,  would  he  have  formu- 
lated his  fine  theory  of  the  restoration  of 
faith  in  the  latter  days  through  the  anta^- 
nism  of  doubt.  The  poet  knows  how  far  he 
is  here  wandering  from  probability ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  poem  he  harks  back  to 
this  supposed  Papal  doctrine,  and  says, — 

*  If  he  thooght  doubt  would  do  the  next  age 
good, 
'Tispity  he  died  unapprised  what  birth 
His  reign  may  boast  o^  be  remembered  by — 
Terrible  Pope,  too,  of  a  kind, — ^Voltaire." 

The  alloy  which  attributes  an  elaborate 
theory  to  a  historical  person,  followed  by  the 
spirit  of  acid  which  washes  out  the  fiction 
with  an  "  if,''  is  perhaps  the  most  notewor- 
thy exhibition  of  this  typical  process  of  ring- 
making  to  be  found  in  the  whole  poem. 

The  artistic  truth,  then,  which  is  brought 
out  in  such  an  exhibition  of  a  historical  <ma- 
racter,  is  not  historical  truth  or  verity  of 
fact,  but  that  verity  of  congruity  which  al- 
lows one  to  say  that  if  it  was  not  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  so.  By  this  rule,  the  artbt 
shows  us  not  what  a  man  was,  but  what  he 
ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  place  him  in 
conformity,  not  with  the  moral  law,  but  with 
the  artist's  ideal.  For,  after  all,  the  truth 
which  the  artist  contends  for  is  his  own 
ideal — himself.  Much  must  be  forgiven  to 
genius ;  the  superior  man  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  also  a  superior  Ego,  besides 
higher  motives  to  thrust  his  own  personali- 
tv  upon  others.  But  the  man  of  genius 
should  be  the  first  to  find  out  that  of  all  hu- 
man qualities  personality  is  at  once  the  most 
familiar  and  the  least  communicable,  that  a 
man's  intercourse  with  himself,  if  it  is  the 
first  object  of  his  own  intelligence,  is  the 
last  object  for  the  intelligence  of  other  peo- 
ple. He  that  speaketh  in  this  unknown 
tongue  edifieth  himself,  for  in  the  spirit  he 
speaketh  mysteries ;  but  he  is  a  barbarian  to 
others.  He  speaks,  but  says  nothing;  his 
puzzling  no-meaning  is  as  hopeless  an  enigma 
as  a  bankrupt's  books.  There  are  thoughts 
which  are  not  transferable,  autochthons  that 
can  only  live  where  they  are  bom,  and  can- 
not be  naturalized  in  iwother  soil  The 
youth  of  genius  often  makes  volcanic  efibrts 
to  colonize  with  such  thoughts.  The  effort 
is  excellent  to  teach  him  negatively  the  lim- 
its of  his  power ;  but  its  positive  results  are 
worthless.  Mr.  Browning  continued  his 
youth  far  into  his  age,  and  for  too  long  a  time 
ffave  too  many  occasions  to  ask  whether  his 
liDes  were  philosophy  gone  mad  or  madness 
philosophizing.  !But  there  were  always  oases 
in  his  desert ;  and  they  gained  him  a  mino- 


rity of  friends  enough  to  encourage  hizo, 
while  the  majority  of  foes  have  at  lasi 
chastened  him  into  tolerable  sobriety.  In 
deference  to  them  he  has,  as  it  were,  cast 
his  skin,  and  has  made  an  effort  for  which 
he  clearly  anticipated  the  rare  success  it  has 
gained, — the  success  of  pleasing  his  revileis 
and  turning  them  into  admirers.  Perhi^w 
the  spirt  of  acid  which  he  speaks  of  is  tlus 
suppression  of  the  individual  and  secret  per- 
sonality which,  after  so  many  efforts,  he  has 
found  to  be  incommunicable,  and  the  deter- 
mination only  to  communicate  so  much  <^ 
himself  as  he  can  render  intelligible  in  the 
common  tongue.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
wish  to  tell  his  dreams  in  his  own  dream- 
language  which  made  him  hard  to  be  under- 
stood :  his  theory  of  metaphor,  and  his  in- 
volved grammar,  added  the  difficulties  of 
construction  to  the  difficulties  of  interpreta* 
tion.  His  character  led  him  to  the  uncouth- 
ness  and  abraptness  of  a  style  full  of  breach- 
es and  pitfalls,  just  as  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  what  he  had  to  communicate 
led  him  into  amplification  and  repetition,  and 
the  spreading  of  his]]  thoughts  prosaically 
thin  over  his  poetical  pages.     He  is  not  a 

rt  who  sings  by  ear  only ;  and  he  thorough- 
well  knew  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  wove  the  loose  texture  of  his  style.  It 
was  the  proper  raiment  of  his  thoughts.  He 
is  too  good  a  critic,  and  has  too  habitually 
criticised  himself,  not  to  be  entirely  oon- 
scious  of  the  coarse  grain  of  his  composition. 
He  wished  to  impose  hinaself — his  owb 
views,  his  own  language,  his  own  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  congruous,  his  owb 
appreciation  of  himself  and  others — ^upon 
his  audience.  Knowing  well  what  he  did, 
but  not  knowing  what  he  could  do  best,  he 
always  tried  to  be  a  dramatist ;  but  he  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  a  critical  poet  The  au- 
thor is  never  off  the  scene.  Like  Thackeray, 
he  is  always  oommentiuff  on  the-sayings  and 
doings  and  meanings  c^  nis  dramatic  person- 
ages. And  when  he  is  not  formally  doing 
so  his  readers  feel  that  the  process  is  still 
going  on  underground.  He  is  his  own 
chorus,  the  ideal  spectator  of  his  own  dra* 
mas ;  and  the  chorus  is  often,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, more  important  than  the  dialogue. 

Such  appear  to  be  a  few  of  the  main  cha- 
racteristics of  the  poet  who  infuses  his  sur- 
plusage of  soul  into  the  tale  told  in  the  The 
Ring  and  the  Book.  And  they  show  how  it 
is  that,  in  spite  of  his  theological  bias  and 
undeniable  Christianity,  he  is  acceptable  to 
the  materialistic  and  positivist  thought  of 
the  day.  The  man  whose  imagination  oan 
interpret  the  soul  of  brute  matter  seems  to 
show  to  other  imaginations  how  thought 
and  soul  may  be  only  secretions  of  matter 
I  specially  organized,  while  his  decided  con- 
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tempt  for  reason  in  comparison  \7itl1  the  sen- 
timents must  endear  him  to  all  friends  of 
Comte's  law,  "  quo  Tesprit  doit  6tre  subor- 
donn^  au  cceur.  If  we  turn  to  tho  form 
into  which  he  has  moulded  his  story,  we 
must  be  struck  with  a  novelty  which  has  at 
the  same  time  the  merit  of  simplicity  and 
obvious  naturalness.  In  some  respects  the 
design  follows  the  plan  of  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales  ]  there  is  a  similar  prologue, 
which  introduces  to  the  reader  the  narrators 
of  the  poem,  followed  by  a  series  of  cantos 
or  idyls,  in  which  each  of  them  tells  his  tale. 
But  Mr.  Browning's  design  has  a  more  com- 
pressed unity  than  Chaucer's;  for  in  the 
twelve  books  of  this  poem  there  is  only  one 
complete  action,  one  tune,  the  subject  of 
twelve  variations.  He  has  a  theory  that 
the  life  of  a  fact  consists  in  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  it  is  regarded.  A  truth  in 
which  all  are  agreed  gradually  fades  and 
dies.  A  living  fact  looks  differently  to  each 
beholder.  The  "  variance  and  eventful  uni- 
ty "  of  opinion  regarding  it  make  up  its 
thread  of  life  ;  and  therefore  the  poet,  who 
has  to  quicken  a  dead  fact,  must,  as  it  were, 
throw  its  carcass  into  the  arena  to  be  fought 
over  and  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  the 
lions  of  thought 

"  See  it  for  yourselves, 
This  man^s  act,  changeable  because  alive.*' 

The  poet  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  how  it  is 
that  human  speech  and  human  judgment, 
which  he  thinks  are  naught,  and  which  prove 
their  naughtiness  by  their  inconstancy,  are 
able  by  this  very  inconstancy  to  rise  to  the 
most  sublime  function  of  humanity — poeti- 
cal creation.  But  perhaps  this  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many  where  our  weakness 
is  our  strength.  Perhaps  generalization  rests 
on  confusion  of  memory  and  forgetfulness  of 
special  details;  and  the  absence  of  logical 
accuracy  and  metaphysical  abstraction  may 
be  a  condition  for  the  picturesqueness  of 
metaphor  and  abundance  of  imagery  which 
distinguish  the  poet.  It  is  however  a  truth, 
that  ucts,  as  mirrored  in  men's  minds,  are 
infinitely  variable;  and  it  is  this  change- 
ableness  which  makes  judicial  investigations 
60  interesting,  and  makes  it  possible  to  write 
a  great  poem  on  the  jpresent  plan.  To  tell 
the  same  story  in  the  same  way  a  dozen 
times  over  would  be  to  overdo  the  loqua- 
cious imbepility  of  Mrs.  Quickly  or  Juliet's 
nurse.  But,  in  its  place,  repetition  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  art  As  nature  be- 
gins with  uniform  repetition,  and  ends  with 
aifferentiated  repetition,  so  does  art.  In- 
deed, a  scale  of  arts  might  be  constructed  on 
this  principle.  The  less  articulate  and  in- 
tellectual the  art  is,  the  more  readily  it  ad- 


mits simple  repetition,  even  in  its  highest 
works.  In  music,  the  repetition  of  the  tune, 
the  subject,  or  the  figure,  is  one  of  the  most 
imperative  rules  of  the  art.  In  Beethoven's 
pastoral  symphony  a  single  bar  is  repeated 
ten  times  successively;  fugues,  imitations, 
variations,  figures  of  accompaniment,  are  all 
instances  of  the  same  law.  In  architecture, 
the  ranges  of  repeated  members — arcades, 
columns,  pinnacles,  the  arrangement  of  the 
elevation,  where  mass  answers  to  mass,  and 
tower  is  flanked  with  tower — are  examples 
of  repetition  as  simple  as  that  of  music. 
When  we  advance  to  the  higher  efibrts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry,  we  find  the 
repetitions  veited,  as  they  are  in  the  differ- 
.entiated  segments  of  a  highly  organized  ver- 
tebrate, though  in  their  lower  examples — 
the  frieze,  the  arabesque,  the  ballad  with  its 
burden — we  find  the  same  simplicity  as  in 
the  less  articulate  arts.  But  the  same  rule 
of  repetition  holds  good  throughout ;  all  the 
subtleties  of  rhythm,  proportion,  and  mea- 
sured flow,  depend  on  the  law  of  repetition 
and  variation.  One  of  the  most  honoured 
traditions  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  was 
the  composite  plot,  in  which  the  subsidiary 
action  answered  to  the  main  one  as  its  sup- 
plement, its  contradictory,  or  its  parody. 
Much  of  the  stereoscopic  solidity  of  their 
work  may  be  due  to  this  binocular  vision 
which  they  afford  us  of  it.  The  law  of  re- 
petition applies  not  only  to  the  creation  but 
to  the  enjoyment  of  art.  A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever,  not  for  a  moment  merely, 
like  a  peach,  which  is  eaten  and  done  with ; 
the  picture,  the  play,  the  poem,  is  visited 
and  revisited,  heard  and  reheard,  read  and 
re-read,  by  the  same  people,  and  by  their 
children,  generation  after  generation.  If 
Raphael  never  wearied  of  repeating  his  Ma- 
donnas, the  public  have  never  grown  tired  of 
gazing  on  them.  Poet  after  poet,  tragedian 
after  tragedian,  has  taken  up  the  same  tale ; 
and  the  masterpieces  of  literature  have  been 
written  on  stock  stories,  familiar  as  nursery 
tales.  If  Mr.  Browning's  design  b  new,  i1^ 
is  founded  on  old  analogies,  and  obeys  a 
well-known  law. 

Another  trait  of  this  poem  is  its  hybrid 
character.  Mr.  Browning,  in  his  essays  to 
be  a  dramatist,  has  gradually  been  sUding 
back  till  he  has  landed  in  the  archaic  simpli- 
city of  Thespis.  His  drama  is  long  mono- 
logue, only  made  dramatic  by  faithfully  por- 
traying the  actual  and  present  workings  of 
the  speaker's  passions  and  intellect.  But 
this  vitality  at  once  gives  the  monologue  or 
the  narrative  a  lyric  character.  The  mono- 
logues are  dramatic,  because  the  speakers 
are  placed  in  dramatic  situations,  where  the 
event  depends  upon  their  suasive  power. 
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They  are  narrative ;  for  tbey  set  before  us 
the  history,  not  the  actaal  development,  of  an 
event.  But  they  are  eminently  lyric,  because 
their  chief  interest  is  reflective,  lying  not  in 
the  deed  or  narrative  itself,  but  in  the  psy- 
ehological  states  of  the  speakers,  and  in  the 
various  hues  which  the  history  assumes  when 
refracted  through  their  rarious  minds.  It 
is  with  reason  Uien  that  the  poet  makes  an 
invocation  to  lyric  love  the  posy  of  his  ring. 
This  invocation  has  been  everywhere  quoted, 
and  everywhere  read,  rather,  probably,  for 
its  music  than  for  its  intelligence ;  for  it  can 
hardly  speak  plainly  except  to  those  who 
know  the  poem.  The  poet  gazes  on  lyric 
love,  half  angel  and  half  bird ;  and  as  he 
gazes  its  form  becomes  transfi^red,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  lost  companion,  whose  presence 
was  once  his  best  gift  of  song.  He  still 
gazes,  and  the  well-known  features  are  glori- 
fied into  those  of  the  Redeemer,  dropping 
down  "  to  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  aie." 
For  to  him,  poetry,  love,  and  religion,  are 
but  three  aspects  of  one  great  creative  force, 
not  logic  or  reason,  though  he  identifies  it 
with  the  Logos,  but  '*  all  a  wonder  and  a 
wild  desire,''  a  pure  passion,  which  he  en- 
thrones as  Queen  of  man  and  the  world. 
Lyric  love  accepts  not  the  world  as  it  is ; 
that  is  the  dramatist's  realm.  The  dramatist 
knows  that 

"  there  is  no  art 
To  find  the  miod^s  construction  in  the  face," 

and  so  employs  himself  in  exposing  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  mask  and  the  brain 
beneath  it.  But  lyric  love  spurns  this 
world,  feathered  with  deceitful  promises  and 
false  truths,  and  makes  to  itself  another 
world,  where  the  inside  corresponds  to  the 
outside,  where  the  face  is  the  mind,  and  the 
grace  of  the  body  is  the  shadow  of  the  grace 
of  the  souL  Such  a  world  is  the  ideal  of 
art;  for  art  itself  is  but  the  expression  of 
truth  in  its  most  natural  symbols.  Its  pro- 
blem is  to  make  the  invisible  visible,  and 
*give  articulate  voice  to  the  mute  feelings  of 
the  heart  Shapes  and  colours,  and  sounds 
and  words,  are  its  only  materials.  With 
these  it  has  to  express  the  shapeless,  eolour- 
less,  inaudible,  inarticulate  motions  of  the 
mind ;  and  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  life,  it  has  to  assume  a  constant  rela- 
tionship, even  an  identity,  between  the  con- 
vex and  concave  of  its  world.  Words  be- 
come things,  colours  become  moral  qualities ; 
the  face  is  no  longer  merely  the  inaex  of  the 
heart,  but  becomes  the  heart  itself.  In  the 
lyric  world  of  art 

"What  the  breast  forges,  that  the  tongno 
must  vent ; " 


there  is  no  opposition  between  being  and 
seeming.  Hence  the  very  first  doctrine  of 
the  lyrio  philosopher  is  love  at  first  sight 
No  other  love  is  love,  as  Marlowe  declarer 
in  the  saw  which  Shakespeare  quotes.  A 
face,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says,  strikes  like  a 
symbol  on  a  face,  and  fills  with  its  silent 
clangour  brain  and  heart,  transfiguring  the 
man  to  music.  So  it  is  with  the  love  in  this 
poem.  Caponsacchi  sees  Pompilia  once  for 
a  moment,  and  she  sees  him.  He  describes 
the  result : 

"  That  night  and  next  day  did  the  gaze  endure 
Bamt  to  my  brain,  as  sunbeam  through  shut 

eyes. 
And  not  once  changed  the  beautiful  sad  smile.^' 

In  that  instant  he  learns  her  whole  charac- 
ter. Evil  reports  come  to  him ;  vile  papers 
which  purport  to  be  her  own  letters  are 
brought  to  him.  He  knows  them  to  be  false 
and  forged.  The  lips  of  one  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas  midbt  as  soon  drop  scorpions  as 
she  be  foul.  He  might  say  of  her,  as  Peri- 
cles of  Perdita, 

"  Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee ;  for  thon 

look'st 
Modest  as  Justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crowned  Truth  to  dwell  in." 

In  the  same  way  Pompilia  knows  Capon- 
sacchi at  a  glance ;  his  face  is  sufficient 
refutation  of  all  scandal  against  him  : 

"Tliuslknow 
All  your  report  of  Caponsacchi  false 
Folly  or  dreaming;  I  have  seen  so  much 
By  that  adventure  at  the  spectacle, 
The  face  I  fronted  that  one  first,  last  time : 
He  would  belie  it  by  such  words  and  thoughts. 
Therefore  while  you  profess  to  show  him  me 
I  ever  eee  his  own  face." 

This  love  at  first  sight  is  but  one  stone  of 
the  temple  of  Lyrio  Love.  The  whole  con- 
stitutes a  complete  philosophy,  distilled  from 
Plato,  and  coming  down  to  us  in  a  succes- 
sion of  poets,  of  whom  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Shakespeare  in  his  sonnets,  are  the 
chief.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  does  not  fit 
things  as  they  are,  but  perhaps  would  fit 
them  if  they  were  as  they  ought  to  be.  If 
applied  to  lifb,  it  sets  it  to  a  higher  pitch, 
translates  it  to  a  more  refined  language,  re- 
presenting it  not  as  it  is,  but  ^  as  you  like 
it,"  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  in  the 
mythical  forest  of  Arden.  It  lends  itself  to 
the  drama,  and  produces  a  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
It  is  the  poet's  means  for  raising  man  above 
himself.  It  is  the  idealism  which,  joined  to 
the  realism  of  natural  representation,  gives 
an  elevation  more  than  human  to  human  life 
and  human  energy.    The  passion  which  it 
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deifies  is  not  blind  human  oravin^,  but  an 
ideal  passion  endowed  with  intuition,  and 
freed  from  the  roundabout  processes  of  our 
interpretative  reason  and  inferential  logic. 
Inspired  with  this,  the  poet's  heroic  men 
and  women  rise  superior  to  all  the  thralls  of 
blind  passion,  to  the  calculating  pursuers  of 
pleasure  or  interest,  to  the  astute  politicians 
who  direct  the  storm  and  thnye  on  others' 
ruin.  The  lyric  love  with  which  they  are 
inspired  makes  them  examples  to  follow, 
touchstones  of  right  and  wrong,  ideals  to 
guide  our  judgments,  models  of  martyrdom, 
and  of  the  supreme  happiness  of  suffering 
and  passion. 

Lyric  art,  in  embodying  this  ideal,  has  to 
deal  with  many  other  things  besides  lyric 
love.  Like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy, 
it  has  to  be  the  supposed  spectator  of  all 
that  happens,  and  to  oonyey  to  the  spectator 
of  the  play  a  lyrical  and  poetical  expression 
of  the  emotions  which  he  ought  to  feel.  It 
contrasts  not  only  the  doings  of  men  with 
the  lyric  ideal,  but  much  more  their  feel- 
ings. It  has  to  trace  the  yarious  ways  in 
which  Job's  comforters  judge  him,  and  to 
judge  their  judgments.  The  Greek  chorus 
represented  a  whole  population;  and  Mr. 
Browning  introduces  populations  —  half 
Rome,  and  the  other  half  Home — deliyering 
their  sentiments  upon  the  actors  and  action 
of  his  story.    In  this  min    his  ideal  ap- 

§  roaches  that  of  the  earuest  Greek  drama. 
*here  is  no  such  popular  running  commenta- 
ry on  the  action  in  Snakospeare,  except  some- 
times in  the  obseryations  of  the  fool  or 
clown.  We  know  of  nothing  quite  like  it  in 
modem  literature,  except  perhaps  the  social 
opinion  which  comes  in  as  Chorus  in  George 
Eliot's  novels,  and  gives  the  judgment  of 
the  Baveloe  alehouse  or  the  Florentine  bar- 
ber's shop  upon  the  action  and  persons  of 
the  history.  The  parliamentary  and  repre- 
sentative fancy  that  makes  an  idyl  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  though  a  novelty,  is  yet  an  ad- 
vance in  the  grooves  of  the  great  movement 
of  thought  When  philosophical  criticism 
regards  the  hero  of  literature  simply  as  the 
spokesman  of  his  age,  it  proposes  to  writers 
the  problem  of  making  the  characters  they 
invent  not  individual  and  idiosyncratic,  but 
samples  of  oommon  opinion.  We  have  in- 
deed crowds  and  mobs  and  citiiens  in  Shake- 
speare ;  but  they  are  rather  yielding  material 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  demagogue  or 
orator  than  masters  of  the  situation.  PubUo 
opinion  has  now  become  a  constraining  force, 
as  often  directing  as  following  those  whose 
hands  turn  the  wheels  of  society  and  the 
State.  Literature  can  represent  all  that  is, 
and  after  a  time  will  be  able  to  embody 
public  opinion  as  poetically  as  it  has  exhi- 


bited the  action  of  the  heroic  will  or  the  in- 
dividual prudence.  There  is  no  reason  why 
some  of  the  persons  of  a  drama  should  not 
be  collective  corporations,  organized  aggre- 
gates of  men ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Qiese  composite  persons  should  not  be  truly 
poeticaL  The  people  is  in  its  way  a  poet. 
To  it  we  owe  proverbs  and  ballads.  It  seiz- 
es on  skeletons  of  facts,  and,  like  a  poet, 
projects  its  *'  surplusage  of  soul  "  into  them, 
giving  them  its  own  colouring,  and  making 
them  "  alive  "  with  its  own  fictions.  On  the 
narrow  basis  of  a  telegram  it  can  set  up  a 
tower  of  Babel  huge  enough  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  a  whole  empire.  It  can  be  as  wayward 
and  wilful  as  a  baby ;  it  can  also  be  patient 
and  persevering  as  a  spider.  As  the  poet 
strives  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  heroes, 
to  possess  himself  of  their  springs  of  ac- 
tion, to  think  and  feel  in  their  grooves,  so, 
when  he  makes  public  opinion  his  hero,  he 
can  possess  himself  of  its  national  spirit,  of 
its  corporate  logic,  and  represent  collective 
humanity  as  easily  as  he  can  represent  indi- 
viduals. Collective  humanity  individualizes 
itself  in  the  average  man,  and  in  him  mani- 
fests its  way  of  looking  at  things.  And  in 
an  age  of  democratic  advance  the  average 
man's  toe  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  hero 
that  he  galls  his  kibe.  Some  people  think 
that  the  day  of  novelists  has  passed  its  me- 
ridian, and  that  the  sun  of  journalists  is 
about  to  rise.  For  society,  they  suppose,  is 
growing  tired  of  the  exceptional,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  interest  centre  in  the  oom- 
mon action  of  mankind.  The  age  of  chival- 
ry is  gone,  when  one  man  engrossed  all  in- 
terest, and  the  rest  were  only  chaff  and 
bran,  porridge  after  meat.  The  hero  has  al- 
ready been  served  up  in  every  variety  of 
cookery — plain  for  simple  palates,  deviled 
for  the  uncertain  feverish  appetite,  minced 
for  children  to  swallow.  There  is  no  more 
gold  to  be  found  in  these  (diggings.  Those 
who  still  work  at  them  are  apt  to  give  us 
the  strained  products  of  an  imagination 
groping  in  the  sewers  for  new  spawn  of  Be-  ^ 
lial,  new  networks  of  improvised  fatalities, 
new  atrocities  of  noble-minded  crime.  Men 
turn  from  this  to  the  dull  matter-of-fact  of  re- 
porters and  correspondents  and  joumalifc>ts, 
and  find  it  more  interesting.  There  is  on 
the  whole  a  movement  of  thought  among 
those  who  feed  on  light  literature,  similar 
to  that  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of  his- 
torical books.  The  novel  of  exceptional 
character  and  intrigue  is  analogous  to  the 
history  which  makes  the  world  depend  on 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  and  governs  the 
chariot  of  progress  by  the  will  of  the  strong 
checked  by  the  plots  of  the  wise.  The  his- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  which  no  longer 
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looks  exclusively  to  the  erratic  conrse  of  tbo 
eccentric  hero,  but  finds  force  in  the  multi- 
tude, and  law  in  the  uniform  flow  of  average 
society,  obtains  in  journalism  its  proper  liter- 
ary expression.      When  it  is  commonly  re- 
cognised that  the  hero  and  statesman  is  no 
original  creator,  no  imposer  of  his  own  pri- 
vate dreams  upon  mankind,  but  one  who  re- 
presents their  average  opinions,  and  enforces 
them  with  extraordinary  ability,  the  herp  of 
literature  must  become  not  the  eccentric  but 
the  sample  man.  The  vagaries  of  sensational- 
ism seem  to  herald  its  dissolution.     A  mori- 
bund school,  whether  of  theology  or  philoso- 
phy or  art,  is  always  most  rabid  in  its  ana- 
themas, most  uncompromising  in  its  logic, 
most  extravagant  in  its  one-sided  consisten- 
cy.    There  is  an  autumnal  and  painted  gor- 
geousness,  which  is  the  precursor  not  of  life 
but  of  death.  Sensationalism  may  be  the  last 
fitful  glare  of  the  novel  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  situation,  and  journalism  the  first 
twilight  and  the  model  of  a  school  about  to 
arise.     Mr.  Browning's  poem  is  cousin-ger- 
man  to  a  series  of  newspaper  articles.     His 
"  horrid  murder  "  is  not  led  up  to,  hidden, 
and   discovered  as  in  a  novel,  but  bursts 
upon  us  like  an  announcement  in  a  journal. 
Its  interest  lies  not  in  its  sensational  atro- 
city or  pathos,  but  in  its  ambiguous  charac- 
ter,— the  various  interpretations  which  may 
be  given  to  the  acts  and  motives  of  the  mur- 
derer, his  wife,  her  parents,  and  her  friend. 
And  these  are  just  the  qualities  which  would 
make  it  fit  material  for  the  journalist.     A 
cruel  murder,  stupidly  conceived  and  clum- 
sily executed,  where  justice  has  no  trouble 
in  tracing  the  evidence,  and  where  the  mo- 
tives are  apparent  and  the  provocation  imag- 
inary, does  not  become  a  celebrated  cause. 
It  is  only  when  it  involves  terrible  uncer- 
tainties of  inferential  evidence,  or  when  the 
motives  urged  in  justification  are  capable  of 
various  explanations,  that  the  case  becomes 
meat  and  drink  for  journalists.     Then  socie- 
ty is  moved.     Then  all  classes  contribute 
%heir  comments,  and  improve  the  occasion  to 
enforce   their  various  social  theories,  their 
belief   in  the  corruption  of  the  aristocracy, 
their  distrust  of  trial  by  jury,  their   con- 
tempt for  the  English  law  of  evidence,  their 
conviction  of  the  connection  between  the  in- 
crease of  crime  and  the  advance  of  demo- 
cracy.    It  is  just  such  a  series  of  comments 
which  three  out  of  twelve  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's cantos  furnish.     "  Half  Rome  "  might 
be  a  summary  of  the  articles  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  daily  Liberal  journal  on  the  sub- 
ject, *.*  the  other  half  Rome  "  a  similar  digest 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Tory  paper,  while  the 
*'  Tertium  quid  "  would  be  the  acrid  and  im- 
partial distribution  of  universal  condemna- 


tion administered  by  a  weekly  journal  re- 
viewing the  perturbations  of  the  world  from 
a  region  of  sweetness,  and  light.  These  can- 
tos resemble  leading  articles  done  into  verse, 
in  that  they  are  the  lyrical  expressions  of  a 
chorus  of  public  opinion,  exercising  itself 
on  the  deeds  which  move  its  interest,  deliv- 
ering its  judgments  on  their  evidence  and 
motives,  and  recording  its  sentiments  about 
them.  They  do  not  dramatize  public  opin- 
ion ;  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit a  common  wish  and  will  using  its  own 
instruments,  performing  its  own  functions, 
and  controlling  events,  with  multitudes  in- 
stead of  persons  as  actors.  Here  the  aggre- 
gates of  men  simply  record  their  sentiments 
through  the  mouth  of  an  average  member. 

Although  Mr.  Browning  makes  use  of 
these  expositors  of  opinion,  he  does  not  cease 
to  accompany  their  utterances  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  of  his  own,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, sometimes  understood,  forming  a 
perpetual  gloss  on  the  text,  and  ever  making 
us  alive  to  the  relationship  in  which  the  sen- 
timents dramatically  expressed  stand  to  those 
of  the  poet  himself.  He  writes  with  a  di- 
dactic purpose.  He  claims  to  have  a  mission  ; 
and  the  most  direct  way  of  accomplishing  it 
would  be  to  look  his  brethren  in  the  face, 
and  tell  them  that  they  have  eyes  and  see 
not,  ears  and  hear  not,  and  that  what  they 
count  faith  is  foolishness.  But  besides  the 
peril  of  making  one's-self  a  common  enemy 
by  calling  all  things  by  their  right  names, 
such  a  way  of  delivering  his  message  would 
be  obnoxious  to  the  common  charge  against 
all  human  testimony  and  human  speech.  He 
must  therefore  deliver  his  message  in  the 
way  of  art,  which  "  nowise  speaks  to  men, 
only  to  mankind,"  which  tells  truth  oblique- 
ly by  painting  the  picture  that  shall  breed 
the  thought,  and  thus  both  satisfy  the  im- 
agination and  save  the  soul.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  complex 
form  of  Mr.  Browning's  poem,  that  it  is  in 
some  sense  a  sermon. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  the  poem, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  it  is, 
both  in  the  plot  and  in  the  characters,  a  re- 
newal of  old  productions. 

^*-  For  oat  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  sayth, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  com  from  year  to 
year, 
And  out  of  olde  bookis,  in  good  fayth, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science    that  men 
lere." 

A  comparison  of  it  with  the  poet's  earlier 
writings  will  show  that  it  stands  to  them  in 
that  relation  of  finished  picture  to  previous 
studies  on  which  Bottini  enlarges  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  monologue.     Up  to  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  poem,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  was  Mr. 
Browning's  most  considerable  work.  But 
as  the  individual  characters  of  that  piece  are 
mostly  only  developments  of  previous  iso- 
lated studies — studies  of  neglected  wives  and 
of  heartless  husbands — so  the  whole  com- 
plex play  of  characters,  their  mutual  action 
and  reaction,  in  The  Ring  and  the  Booh,  is 
very  much  a  reproduction  and  improved 
version  of  the  play  of  moral  forces  exhibited 
in  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.'*  In  both 
there  is  the  child-wife,  great  in  moral  nature 
and  in  possibilities  of  development,  but 
ignorant,  innocent,  and  unformed ;  in  both 
the  icy,  formal,  heartless  husband ;  in  both 
the  "  gaunt  grey  nightmare  "  of  the  mother- 
in-law  ;  in  both  a  deliverer  whose  presence 
is  like  a  flash  of  light  to  the  pining  wife, 
transfiguring  her  to  a  daring  heroine.  In 
one  poem  this  character  is  borne  by  the 

fipsy,  in  the  other  by  the  canon  Caponsacchi. 
n  both  there  is  a  censor  who  relates  the 
story,  and  delivers  his  judgment  upon  the 
motives  and  acts  of  the  persons.     In  one, 
this  office  is  borne  by  the  old  huntsman ;  in 
the  other  it  is  divided  between  the  three  re- 
presentative speakers  who  utter  the  opinions 
of  Boman  society,  and  the  Pope  who  sums 
up  the  case,  and  makes  the  final  award.  Cer- 
tain types  have  long  dwelt  in  the  poet's 
mind ;  on  them  he  has  persistently  brought 
to  bear  his  powers  of  analysis  and  construc- 
tion;   he  has  often  exhibited  them  singly 
and  in  difierent  combinations,  in  studies  of 
various  degrees  of  extent  and  intensiveness. 
In  his  more  extensive  studies,  where  the  re- 
action of  the  characters  on  each  other  had 
to  be  exhibited,  he  has  always  shown  a  de- 
ficiency in    the  power  of  inventing  plots. 
The    greatest    masters  of  characterization 
have  often  confessed  a  sheer  inability  to  de- 
vise personages  or  incidents.     Even  Shake- 
speare, by  his  practice  of  using  ready-made 
plots,  indirectly  owns  to  the  difficulty  or  irk- 
Bomeness  of  the  labour.     It  is  therefore  no 
violent    detraction   from    Mr.   Browning's 
merits  to  say  that  his  plots  are  often  ridi- 
culous, his  incidents  absurd,  and  hb  person- 
ages bizarre.     Nothing  can  well  exceed  the 
unreal,  unnatural  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  gipsy  in  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess." 
If  the  writer  in  the  exercise  of  his  self-criti- 
cism ever  felt  this  weakness,  the  discovery  of 
his  Florentine  book,  with  an  interesting  story 
ready  made,  supplying  not  merely  a  likely 
but  a  true  plot,  furnished  with  the  best  pos- 
sible machinery  and  incidents  for  a  new  dis- 
Elay  of  his  favourite  types  of  character,  must 
ave  appeared  even  whimsically  providen- 
tiaL      He  seized  on  his  treasure,  gloated 
over  it,  talked  of  it,  investigated  the  records 


connected  with  it,  brooded  over  it  for  four 
years,  and  told  its  story  over  again,  with 
the  additions  of  his  own  fancy,  using  it  as  a 
mould  for  recasting  all  his  favourite  charac- 
ters, in  the  composition  of  whose  metal  al- 
most his  whole  life  had  been  spent.  While 
he  designed  moulds  for  himself,  he  had  gen- 
erally remained  perilously  near  the  edge  of 
the  impossible  or  the  grotesque. 

**  Amphora  ccBpit 
Institai ;  currente  rotti  cur  urceus  exit  ? " 

Now  he  has  found  a  mould,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  moulds,  which  admits  of  a  varie- 
gated display  of  his  potter's  craft,  and  re- 
quires a  large  collection  of  vessels,  some  to 
honour,  some  to  dishonour.  All  that  he 
could  not  do  he  found  ready  to  hand ;  all 
that  he  could  do  best,  he  saw  room  for.  His 
characters  were  ready ;  he  had  only  to  adapt 
them,  and  make  them  act  over  again  in  poetry 
a  drama  which  had  once  been  realljr  acted  by 
persons  more  or  less  resembling  his  masks. 

The  story  had  perhaps  another  attraction 
for  Mr.  Browning  in  its  being  Italian.  Dutch 
as  he  is  in  his  realism,  in  his  distance  from 
the  abstract  ideal,  and  in  a  complexity  which 
buries  a  fire  under  the  abundance  of  fuel,  he 
yet  shares  the  Dutch  artist's  love  for  the 

*'  Woman  country,  never  wed, 
Loved  all  the  more  by  earth's  male  lands." 

But  if  he  goes  to  Italy  and  studies  there,  he 
paints  Italian  subjects  in  the  Dutch  manner, 
and  is  most  attracted  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Teuton  admixture  in  the  strata  of  the  Ital- 
ian mind.  He  may  decorously  display  on 
his  table  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  art, 
but  under  them  we  find  the  open  volumes  of 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Annibale  Caro,  Pie- 
tro  Aretino,  or  the  burlesques  of  Ariosto  and 
Tassoni.  To  adduce  but  one  example,  the 
grotesque  onomatopoeia  of  the  Italians  exer- 
cises quite  a  magnetic  attraction  over  him. 
A  nation  which  delights  in  giving  its  most 
renowned  families  such  names  as  Head-in- 
a-bag,  Beggar-my-neighbour,  Wish-you-well, 
and  BagsThas  a  certain  underground  fibre  of 
sympathy  with  a  poet  who  delights  in  invent- 
ing such  noises  as  Blougram,  Gigadibs,  or 
Bluphooks.  '*  Uncouth,  unkissed,"  says 
Chaucer ;  but  an  uncouth  name  has  so  great 
an  attraction  for  Mr.  Browning  that  he  not 
only  kisses  it,  but  absolutely  chews  it,  and 
licks  it  into  shape  with  the  affection  of  a 
she-bear  for  her  cubs.  The  fatted  calf,  Do- 
minus  Hyacinthus  de  Archangelis,  who  in 
one  of  the  cantos  is  exhibited  alternating  be- 
tween the  pains  of  composing  a  defence  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  pathos  of  intercalary 
benedictions  of  his  little  boy  Hyacinth,  whose 
birthday  it  is,  ransacks  the  whole  armoury 
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of  Italian  increments  for  varifttions  on  the 
obild^s  name — Oiacinto,  Oiacintino,  Cinino, 
Ciniccino,  Cincicello,  Cinone,  Cinoncino, 
ClDoncello,  Cinotto,  Cinozzo,  Cinnzzo,  Cina- 
rello,  Cinncclo,  Cinucciatolo,  Cineruggiolo, 
— ^where  afiiection  prompts  a  homeliness  of 
sound  analogous  to  the  homeliness  of  mean- 
ing in  the  mother  who  calls  a  child  by  the 
endearing  terms  of  pig  or  duck.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  expression  in  names,  whether 
articulate  or  only  musical  in  their  utterance. 
We  see  strong  character  in  Shakespeare^s 
Sir  Toby  and  in  his  Goodman  Puff,  in  many 
of  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  and 
epigrams,  and  in  those  prefixed  to  Robert 
Herrick's  oriminosi  iambi,  where  the  words 
are  generally  as  expressive  in  meaning  as 
in  sound.  It  requires,  perhaps,  a  greater  re- 
finemeut  of  musical  ear  to  comprehend  a 
meaning  in  the  insignificant  sounds  of  a  name, 
and  witn  Victor  Hugo  to  sum  up  the  saint- 
ly qualities  of  a  prelate  in  such  a  sound  as 
Myriel.  Mr.  Browning's  ear  is  keenly  ap- 
prehensive of  these  latent  affinities ;  but  his 
taste  leads  him  rather  to  the  farcical  than 
the  beautiful.  He  does  not  attempt  to  make 
up  for  other  wants  by  the  queerness  of  his 
nomenclature,  as  Ola  Shandy  would  have 
compensated  for  his  son's  loss  of  nose  by 
christening  him  Trismegistus ;  but  he  gladly 
lays  hold  of  its  accessory  aid.  It  must  have 
delighted  him  to  find  that  the  story  would 
fill  his  lines  with  Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi, 
and  would  give  him  occasion  to  lug  into 
his  verse  such  agglomerations  of  syllables 
as  Panciatichi  and^cciaiuoli.^ 

Italians  would  probably  condemn  Mr. 
Browning's  Latinizing  as  a  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  his  apostles,  and  repeat  their  old  pro- 
verb, Ingleee  italianiszato  diavolo  incamato. 
If  the  intricate  and  rapid  rhymes,  of  which 
ho  has  heretofore  shown  such  management, 
have  an  Italian  example  in  Leporeo,  Lepo- 
rco  is  but  a  corrupt  follower  of  the  rhyming 
Latin  of  the  medisBval  monks.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  Saxon,  and  not  Latin,  when  he  hunts 
the  letter  with  clash  and  clatter  like  Holo- 
phemes,  and  ambles  along  with  the  artificial 
aid  of  alliteration.  If  he  affects  crabbed 
and  club-fisted  words  like  Marston,  it  was 
just  for  this  that  the  more  classical  taste  of 
Ben  Jonson  made  him  so  indignant  with  that 
poet.  But  all  these  things  are  probably 
connected  with  the  retrospective  attitude  of 
the  poet.  As  he  draws  his  story  and  char- 
acters from  old  books,  so  he  draws  up  what- 
ever he  can  find  in  the  well  of  old  English, 
and  transfers  to  his  own  pages  whatever  he 
finds  most  characteristic.  This  proceeding 
has  been  common  to  our  poets,  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  calibres.  They  have  all  been 
news-gleaners  from  old  archives,  wise  scribes 


bringing  out  of  their  treasures  thin^  n 
and  old. 

The  chief  value  of   the  story  of    Mr. 
Browning's  poem  is  to  form  the  framework 
for  the  display  of   the  characters.     These 
are,  first.   Count  Guide  Franceschini,   tbe 
murderer,  a  poor  nobleman  who,  haying  fished 
all  his  life  in  tbe  antechambers  of  a  cardinal 
at  Bome,  and  caught  nothing,  in  the   wane 
of  his  years  baits  his  hook  with  his  nobllitj 
and  catches  the  wife,  and  through  her  the 
supposed  daughter,  of  a    wealuiy  Roman 
burgess.     Guide  is  Mr.  Browning's  lago; 
in  him  we  have  his  ideal  of  wickedness^ 
Guide  is  not  a  man  of  strong  passions  urged 
by  hb  nature  to  vice.     He  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  artificial  man,  one  whose  hinges 
turn  not  on  the  pivot  of  passion  but  on  that 
of  reason.     He  is  a  walking  example   of 
Rousseau's    aphorism,   ^'L'homme  qm  rai- 
Bonne  est  un  animal  deprav6."     Hia  master 
passion  is  a  made-up  one,  the  love  of  money, 
which,  in  common  with  medisBval  moralists, 
Mr.   Browning  considers  the  least  human 
and  most  diabolical  of  all,  because  it  ia  sim- 
ply artificial     Whoever  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  passion  is  simply  vermin  to  Goido— 
first  to  be  provoked  to  suicide,  and  in  de- 
fault of  that  to  be  led  into  some  crime  which 
may  excuse  deadly  vengeance,  and  in  dc£anlt 
of  that  to  be  poisoned  or  stabbed.     Add  to 
him  pride,  not  the  natural  pride  of  his  &r- 
reaching  intelligence,  or  any  other  natural 
gift,  but  the  pricle  of  station,  another  arti- 
ficial passion,  and  we  have  a  reason  for  the 
cruel  vengeance,  the    ''lust  and  letch  of 
hate  "  which  he  exhibits.    After  his  cold- 
blooded indifference  to  his  wife  and  her  pa- 
rents has  provoked  them  to  confess  that  she 
is  not  their  child,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  their  fortune,  she  becomes  the  object  of 
all  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  which  be  con- 
ducts in  so  astute  a  manner  as  to  throw  the 
greatest  doubt  on  his  own  guilt  and  her  in- 
nocence.    Like  Tago,  he  is  a  man  of  logical 
and  powerful  miud,  knowing  the  world,  wary 
in  oDservation,  prophetic  m  political  fore- 
cast, looking  quite  through  the  deeds  of 
men.     This  cold,  satanic  intellect,  with  the 
artificial  heat  organized  out  of  gold  and 
rank,  Mr.  Browning  incarnates  in  a  body 
almost  like  a  tragic  Hudibras — short,  thiok- 
shouldered,  hook-nosed,  dark,  with  a  bushy 
red  bcardy  capable  of  enduring  pain  like  a 
brute,  but  deficient  in  physical  courage.  The 
man  is  one  whose  language  has  a  relation  to 
his  own  interests,  but  not  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  truth,  except  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the  terror  of  death  compels  him  to 
invoke  his  murdered  wife  as  a  saint,  and 
who,  again  like  lago,  permits  himself  on  all 
occasions  the  utmost  license  in  talk.    In* 
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deed,  Mr.  Browning  may  be  charged  with 
not  sufficiently  trapping  the  gullies  of  Gui- 
do's  unciroumoised  imagination. 

In  contrast  with  the  cold  reason  and  act- 
ive conventioDality  of  G-uido,  we  have  the 
nature  and  passion  of  Pompilia,  his  wife, 
and  Oaponsacchi,  her  deliverer.  Each,  either 
devoid  of  education  or  ill-educated,  puts  to 
shame  the  artificial  power  of  education  by 
the  natural  fiow  of  right  feeling  and  instinct. 
The  woman  exhibits  this  in  her  innocence 
and  ignorance ;  the  man,  in  the  midst  of  the 
frivolities  and  wild-oats  sowing  of  courtly 
Italian  life.     They  are  both  essentially  lyri- 
cal characters;    and  in  obedience  to  the 
lyrical  law,  they  both  lack  active  originating 
power,  but  sit  down  in  a  boat,  without  oars 
or  sails,  to  be  luckily  wafted  over  the  wild 
waters    of    life    by  the  breezes    of  good 
feeling  and  the  gales  of  passionate  instinct. 
Hence  they  lack  striking  individuality.  Mr. 
Browning  tells  us  miles  more  about  them 
than  we  are  told  about  Hotspur  or  Cordelia ; 
yet  they  come  miles  behind  Hotspur  and 
Cordelia  in  definiteness,  dramatic  energy, 
and  elevation  of  individual  character.  They 
neither  of  them  flash  upon  the  reader;  he 
has  to  gather  their  characters  from  a  multi- 
tude of  sayings  or  doings  or  sufferings.     He 
has  to  credit  them  with  what  they  tell  him 
of  their  own  feelings  and  intentions,  and  to 
believe  them  chiefly  because  their  features 
are  so  handsome,  and  their  countenances  so 
open.     Nevertheless  they  are  real  charao- 
ters  ;  and  the  cumulative,  painfully  heaped 
up  conceptions  of  them  which  we  gradually 
agglomerate  in  our  minds  become,  if  not 
grand  outlines,  at  least  ^rand  patches  of 
massive  and  yet  subtle  colour.     They  con- 
stitute the  masculine  and  feminine  ideals 
of    the    poet;   and  there  is  great    pathos 
and    lyrical  power  in  the  monologue  and 
sallies    of    Capousaccbi,    ezplainin?    how, 
like  Prince  Hal,  he  lived  amidst  pleasures 
which  he  loved  not,  and  how  he  was  saved 
from  them  by  a  sudden  passion.     But  there 
is  more  pathos  when  Pompilia,  like  a  dying 
swan,  intones  the  plain  song  of  her  life,  and 
gives  the  history  of  her  weary  walk  with 
Guido,  and  her  exciting  run  with  Caponsao- 
ohi.     The  story  is  a  convenient  one  for  a 
man  who  can  put  together  last  speeches,  and 
knows  that 

"  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Euforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony." 

Guido*s  speech  to  his  confessors  before  exe- 
cution is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
poem.  But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
on  the  whole  is  the  monologue  of  the  aged 
Pope,  who  investigates  the  case  as  if  it  were 
his  last  earthly  work,  and  speaks  of  his  de- 
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cision  as  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life.  The 
ripe  observation  and  mature  wisdom  with 
which  he  characterizes  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  and  at  the  same  time  delivers  him- 
self of  a  multitude  of  religious,  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  even  artistic  theories,  makes  his 
speech  a  model  of  Mr.  Browning's  lyrico- 
didactic  style.  The  poet  himself  speaks  be- 
hind the  mask.  It  is  not  however  that  the 
poet  becomes  Bomanized,  but  the  Pope  be- 
comes tinctured  with  his  presenter,  as  we 
have  already  sufficiently  seen.  In  this  canto 
of  the  poem,  consequently,  Mr.  Browning^s 
whole  circle  of  teaching,  feeling,  and  critl- 
cbm  may  be  most  conveniently  studied.  He 
will  be  found  to  possess  great  unity  of  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  only  in  human  characters 
that  he  contrasts  the  gush  of  nature  with  the 
creeping  contrivances  of  art.  He  exhibits  a 
general  scepticism,  not  about  the  observed 
laws,  but  about  deduced  precepts  and  con- 
ventional rules  of  morals,  politics,  and  econ- 
omy. He  includes  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion premeditated  proofs,  prepared  speeches, 
made-up  marriages,  codified  rules,  regulated 
education,  and  routine  in  generaL  He  en- 
forces his  ar^ment  by  examples  of  the  fail- 
ure of  special  contrivances.  The  clergy  are 
in  the  world  to  humanize  mankind ;  yet  it 
was  not  the  clergy  who  objected  to  the  tor- 
ture chamber.  The  seminary  and  the  mon- 
astery should  wean  priests  from  the  world, 
and  harden  them  for  their  sharp  duties ;  yet 
in  Mr.  Browning's  poem  it  is  the  regularly 
educated  priests  who  timidly  follow  the 
world,  while  the  "  irregular  noble  scape- 
grace," the  man  who  should  be  a  priest  but 
IS  a  desultory  lover  and  poet,  alone  rushes 
from  the  ball-room  to  the  battle-field  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  physician  falls  sick,  the 
lawyer  cheats,  the  divine  is  damned,  and  the 
aimless  saunterer  finds  health,  success,  and 
salvation. 

"  The  politic 
And  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fath- 
oms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth,. 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reached." 

In  the  astutest  villains  he  puts  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fool  as  brings  to  nought  the 
knave.  In  the  extremely  moderate  Boman 
jurisprudence  he  exhibits  the  mild  flame  of 
justice,  hidden  under  the  bushel  of  that 
plausible  desire  to  avoid  disputes  which  is 
the  palladium  of  all  establishments,  and 
which  drives  them  to  let  souls  perish  rather 
than  themselves  lose  credit ;  and  he  show& 
how  the  intemperate  sallies  of  those  who  are 
right  are  always  matters  of  righteous  blame 
for  those  who  are  temperately  and  methodi- 
cally wrong.    Nature  against  art  is  a  central 
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thought  mih  him ;  but  in  his  view  the  fine 
arts  are  uature. 

After  those  described,  the  two  most  prom- 
inent speakers  in  the  poem  are  two  Eoman 
advocates,  of  whom  one  argues  for  Guide 
and  one  for  Pompilia.  For  each  his  brief 
is  his  rule  of  faith.  This  is  an  offence  as 
great  in  the  poet's  c^es  as  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  One  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  passion,  the  other  against  truth. 
Guide  sins  in  one  way,  and  is  foiled ;  the 
advocates  in  another,  and  become  ludicrous. 
Each,  with  his  piebald  language,  his  forensic 
quotations,  his  oratorical  conceit,  his  jeal- 
ousy of  his  opponent,  his  childish  arguments, 
fitter  for  Euphues  than  for  an  advocate,  be- 
comes, however  tedious,  a  comic  and  bur- 
lesque personage.  One  of  them,  the  lean 
bachelor  Bottini,  blue-eyed,  bright-haired, 
treble- voiced,  screaming 

"  in  heights  of  head 
As,  in  his  modest  studio,  all  alone, 
The  tall  wight  stands  a  tiptoe,    strives  and 

strains 
Both  eyes  shut,  like  the  cockerel  that  would 

crow," 

seems  painted  after  Chaucer's  pardoner. 
These  are  the  persons  who  are  dramatically 
brought  out.  The  rest  have  only  an  exist- 
ence in  the  narrative.  These  more  unde- 
fined characters  have  a  great  range,  from 
the  neutral  tints  of  the  Comparini  to  the 
black,  scarlet,  and  yellow  of  Guide's  family. 
A  number  of  them  are  twin  brothers  or  sis- 
ters with  men  or  women  in  Mr.  Browning's 
former  poems,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have 
missed  their  vocation  in  appearing  where 
they  did.  They  would  certainly  have  been 
more  at  home  in  The  Ring  atid  the  Book  than 
where  their  premature  birth  has  placed 
them. 

Among  the  materials  of  the  poem  would 
be  the  place  to  discuss  the  minute  realism 
of  the  poet,  his  theory  of  rhythm,  his  gram- 
mar, his  style,  as  distinct  and  special  in  verse 
as  Mr.  Carlyle'^s  in  prose,  his  felicitous  pow- 
er of  working  at  once  upon  contradictory 
models,  consciously  copying  Euripides  but 
producing  something  even  more  like  ^schy- 
lus,  and,  in  attempts  to  advance  beyond  the 
most  advanced  of  the  Greek  dramatists, 
falling  back  upon  the  mythical  beginnings 
of  the  Greek  drama.  His  great  virtue  is 
that  he  has  an  impetus,  a  rush,  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  hides  his  contradictory  faults. 
It  carries  the  reader  over  pages  of  "  prose 
fiwell'd  to  verse,  verse  loitering  into  prose," 
over  sheets  where  thoughts  lie  jumbled  to- 
gether, close  packed  and  without  room  to 
move.  It  carries  him  over  pitfalls  of  gram- 
mar,  over   empty   holes   and   hard   stones. 


where  a  slow  coach  would  be  upset  or  stop- 
ped.    It  carries  him  on  in  such  wise  that  he 
is  content  only  half  to  understand,  to  for- 
give more  than  he  takes  in,  and  to  retain 
but  a  little  of  that  which  passes  through  his 
ears.     If  there  were  not  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Browning  might  be  con- 
sidered  a  careless  poet,  bestowing  ample 
pains  on  amassing  his  materials,  bat  little 
on  their  organization.     But  whatever  trou- 
ble he  may  take  he  evidently  lacks  the 
power  to  give  any  great  unity  to  the  multi- 
fariousness of  his  farrago.     Loaded  as  his 
pictures  are  with    details,   they  can   only 
please  at  a  considerable  distance.    He  writes 
a  symphony  carefully,  and  scores  it  for  an 
orchestra  of  "  saltbox,  tongs,  and  bones."   A 
minute  critic  might  ask  in  vain  for  a  plau- 
sible defence  of  line  after  line  of  his  verse. 
He  must  be  read  running,  and  read  with  the 
eye  more  than  with  the  ear.     To  read  him 
aloud,  or  to  let  the  ear  pore  over  his  verse 
is  mortal.     But  to  the  intelligence  he  re- 
pays minute  study.     He  presents  a  bound- 
less chaos  of  accidental  knowledge.     The 
wide  horizon  of  dim  distance  teeming  with 
suggestions  of  facts  outside  the  action  of 
the  poem  gives  it  an  air  of  reality,  life, 
domesticity,  and  truthfulness,  such  as  we  arc 
conscious  of   in  Homer  and  Shakespeare. 
It  is  as  plausible  as  a  letter  from  home  or  a 
police  report  in  the  newspaper.     Yet  the 
laboured  accumulation  of  appropriate  allu- 
sions is  sometimes    rather    overdone.     In 
reading  his  lines  also  we  perpetually  arouse 
fleetmg  and  impalpable  memories  of   the 
gteat  poets  of  the  reign  of  James  i.     But 
there  is  at  least  one  of  them  who  knew  how 
in  a  few  paragraphs  to  anticipate  many  of 
Mr.  Browning's  chief  characteristics.     The 
Old  City  Captain  in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's PhUaater  does  not  say  much.     But 
what  he  does  say  is  so  richly  streaked  with 
peculiar  metaphor,  that  he  reminds  one  very 
strongly  of  Mr.  Browning.     When,  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  apprentices,  he  catches 
and  threatens  the  Spanish  prince,  he  speaks 
the  .purest  Browningese — 

'*  Nay, 
My  beyond-sea- sir,  we  will  proclaim  you : 

You  would-be  king  I 
Thou  tender  heir- apparent  to  a  church-ale, 
Thou  slight  prince  of  single  sarcenet, 
Thou  royal  ring- tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry." 

The  difference  is  that  the  burlesque  of 
Beaumont  becomes  serious  in  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. He  knows  how  infinite  should  be  the 
changeful  flash  of  the  facets  of  a  poem 
which  is  destined  to  live ;  and  he  seeks  this 
variety  rather  in  the  costume  of  his  charao- 
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ters  than  in  their  differences  of  expression. 
Each  of  them  is  saturated  with  his  profes- 
sion. His  lawyers  speak  in  terms  of  the 
pleas  and  bench  ;  his  divines  in  those  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  schools ;  and  his  nobles  are 
all  heralds.  All  are  vexed  with  an  itch  of 
making  metaphors  corresponding  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives.  Hence  the  style 
is  rather  a  pudding-stone  of  dialects,  all 
formed  on  the  same  principle,  but  out  of 
different  materials,  than  a  smooth  amalgam 
in  which  all  the  materials  are  made  fluid, 
and  worked  up  into  the  one  comprehensive 
and  dignified  language  of  the  cultivated 
man.  There  is  enough  of  observation, 
learning,  humour,  wit,  wisdom,  but  little 
charm ;  "nihil  hie  nisi  carmina  desunt.'*  Yet 
there  is  more  to  admire  than  to  forgive  in 
Mr.  Browning.  Like  Plato  he  is  a  poet  be- 
cause he  is  a  poetical  philosopher,  though  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  nis  philosophy 
does  not  tend  to  strangle  his  poetry.  His 
power  may  be  guessed  by  the  opposition  he 
has  encountered.  Smashers  clip  gold,  not 
copper.  But  to  some  his  very  power  is  re- 
pulsive. There  are  still  many  wise  men, 
and  men  of  taste,  who  would  have  their 
teeth  drawn  or  toes  amputated  rather  than 
read  him.  And  those  who  can  appreciate 
him  are  often  so  struck  with  the  multifari- 
ousness of  his  merits  in  detail  that,  without 
appraising  him  higher  than  he  deserves,  they 
are  apt  in  criticising  him  to  raise  expecta- 
tions which  the  reading  of  his  poems  will 
fail  to  satisfy. 


Art.  V. — The  Pope  and  thb  Council.* 

[Communicated.] 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  by  decree  of  a  General  Council 
is  a  phase  of  controversy  which  the  internal 
disputes  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  made 
almost  inevitable.  The  Catholic  opposition 
in  its  several  forms,  national  in  Italy,  scien- 
tific in  Germany,  liberal  in  France,  has  uni- 
formly been  directed  against  one  or  other  of 
the  Papal  claims.  Amongst  the  Catholics 
there  are  numbers  who  earnestly  condemn 
the  despotism  of  the  Popes,  their  asserted 
superiority  to  all  human  law,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  exclusiveness  with  which 
they  profess  themselves  sole  interpreters  of 
the  Divine  law,  their  systematic  warfare 
against  freedom  of  conscience,  of  science, 


*  Der  PapU  und  das  Condi    Von  Janus.    (Leip- 
zig: Stein.icker.) 


and  of  speech.  These  men  find  the  arms 
of  their  adversaries  effectually  strengthened 
by  the  Papacy,  and  their  own  efforts  con- 
founded by  reproaches  which  it  justifies; 
but  they  seldom  acknowledge  that  the  causes 
of  their  weakness  are  in  Rome.  Sooner  or 
later  they  almost  always  renounce  or  silence 
their  convictions.  Rather  than  definitely 
contradict  the  utterances  of  the  Pope,  or 
publicly  censure  his  acts,  they  devote  them- 
selves to  force  or  to*  veil  his  meaning.  They 
shrink  from  a  direct  antagonism,  and  refuse 
to  let  the  cause  of  the  Pope  be  separated 
from  their  own.  Their  dread  of  a  collision, 
and  their  obtrusive  submissiveness,  encour- 
age the  enterprise  of  those  whose  desire  is 
to  promote  the  Papal  authority.  Men  who 
succumb  in  order  to  avoid  the  Index  cannot 
be  expected  to  reject  what  is  proposed  as  an 
article  of  faith.  If  they  will  not  resist  a 
Roman  congregation  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  they  are  not  likely  to  resist  an 
oecumenical  council  claiming  to  represent 
the  Church.  It  is  thought  at  Rome  that, 
by  declaring  the  Pope  infallible,  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  liberal  party  may  be 
arrested,  and  the  troubles  of  internal  discus- 
sion averted  for  the  future. 

This  infallibility  is  already  a  received 
doctrine  with  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
Catholics.  In  the  Commission  to  which  the 
question  was  submitted  at  Rome,  in  prepara> 
tion  for  the  Council,  only  one  dissentient 
vote  was  given.  Among  the  Jesuits  it  has 
long  prevailed ;  and  the  Jesuits  being  now 
in  power,  and  recognised  exponents  of  the 
Pope's  own  sentiments,  the  moment  is  pro- 
pitious to  make  their  doctrine  triumph.  For 
the  ideas  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of 
1864,  by  which  Pius  ix.  desired  to  remodel 
society,  have  not  commanded  general  assent. 
The  mind  of  Europe  moves  in  other  orbits; 
and  nation  after  nation  breaks  away  from 
the  fetters  of  the  canon  law.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Pope's  words  will  be  heard  with 
more  deference  if  they  are  enforced  by 
severer  penalties.  Obedience  or  excom- 
munication would  be  a  formidable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Catholics.  The  calculation  is 
that  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  recover  hy 
authority  what  has  not  been  preserved  by 
reason,  and  to  restore,  at  one  stroke,  an 
influence  which  is  waning,  and  a  spirit  that 
has  passed  away. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
bishops  will  bo  glad  if  the  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility is  not  submitted  to  the  Council.  A 
book  by  a  French  prelate  is  announced  to 
appear  shortly,  which  proves  that  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Bossuet  are  not  lost  up- 
on his  countrymen.  The  German  bishops, 
meeting  at  Fulda  the  other  day,  agreed  that 
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it  would  be  better  for  the  Church  if  the 
question  were  not  to  be  raised.  The  most  emi- 
nent amongst  them  has  declared  his  belief  that 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  decree  would  be  to 
make  all  Germany  Protestant.  Others 
are  not  less  forcibly  impressed  with  the  in- 
jury which  would  be  done  to  the  prospects 
of  their  Church  in  Great  Britain.  They 
have  all  combined  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter, 
in  which  they  repudiate  with  indignation  the 
designs  imputed  to  them.  But  they  declare 
in  the  same  document  that  no  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  disturb  the  unanimity  of 
the  Catholic  episcopate.  Men  who  can  utter 
such  a  thing  in  Germany  must  be  capable  of 
doing  stranger  things  in  Rome. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  opposition  to 
prevent  the  decree.  In  various  ways  the 
bishops  are  already  largely  committed. 
Since  the  revival  of  Provincial  Synods, 
their  acts  have  been  sent  to  Home  for  ap» 
proval;  and  many  of  them  have  asserted 
their  belief  in  the  Papal  infallibility.  In 
1854  the  episcopate  allowed  the  Pope  to 
proclaim  a  new  dogma  to  the  Church.  In 
1862  they  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  temporal  power.  In  1864 
they  accepted  the  Syllabus.  In  1867  they 
assured  the  Pope  that  they  were  ready  to 
believe  whatever  he  should  teach.  At  that 
time  the  intention  to  summon  a  General 
Council,  and  the  purpose  of  the  summons, 
were  no  secret ;  and  the  bishops  knew  that 
their  address  would  not  be  received  if  it  ex- 
pressed their  obedience  in  less  explicit 
terms.  They  will  now  be  required  to  re- 
deem their  pledges.  The  most  sanguine  op- 
ponent can  hardly  expect,  if  the  Council 
meets,  that  the  dogma  will  not  be  proposed, 
or  that  it  will  be  rejected  in  principle,  or  on 
any  higher  erouud  than  that  of  present  ex- 
pediency. Its  rejection,  so  qualified,  might 
easily  be  represented  as  implicit  acceptance 
of  the  principle,  leaving  the  question  of  time 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  It  will  pro- 
bably appear  that  the  question  of  expediency 
is  the  only  one  which  will  be  fairly  submit- 
ted to  bo  affirmed  or  negatived  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  managers  consider  that  the  doc- 
trine itself  is  virtually  decided,  and  that 
only  those  who  believe  it  are  real  Catholics. 
Their  object  will  be  gained  if  the  assembled 
episcopate  confirms  their  opinion  by  tacit 
acquiescence,  while  it  determines  whether  a 
formal  decree  is  opportune. 

No  charge  is  more  strenuously  repelled  by 
intelligent  Catholics  than  that  their  faith  is 
subject  to  be  changed  at  will  by  the  authori- 
ties of  their  Church,  and  that  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  believe  to-morrow  what  they 
deny  toniay.  Their  position  in  this  respect 
is  becoming  critical.     It  is  manifestly  possi- 


ble that  a  Council,  at  which  their  episcopate 
will  be  more  fully  assembled  than  it  has 
been  at  any  former  Council,  may  proclaim 
that  Catholicism  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  They  repudiate 
that  doctrine  now :  will  they  believe  it  if 
the  Council  should  so  decide?  On  the 
answer  to  this  question,  even  more  than  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  bishop^  at  Rome, 
the  future  of  their  cause  depends. 

An  answer  to  it  has  at  length  been  given, 
and  given  with  such  force  and  distinctness 
that  it  cannot  be  forgotten  or  reoallecL  A 
volume  has  appearea  at  Leipzig,  on  the 
competence  of  the  Council  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  which  will  complete  that 
revolution  in  Cfatholic  divinity,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  religious  controversy,  which 
was  begun  by  Mohler^s  treatment  of  the 
claim  to  indefectibility,  and  by  Newman^s 
theory  of  the  development  of  doctrine.  The 
argument  of  the  book,  sustained  by  a  porten- 
tous chain  of  evidence,  is  briefly  this : — The 
Christian  Fathers  not  only  teach  that  the 
Pope  is  fallible,  but  deny  him  the  right  of 
deciding  dogmatic  questions  without  a  Coun- 
cil. In  the  first  four  centuries  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  dogmatic  decree  proceeding  from 
a  Pope.  Great  controversies  were  fought 
out  and  settled  without  the  participation  of 
the  Popes;  their  opinion  was  sometimes 
given  and  rejected  by  the  Church;  and  no 
point  of  doctrine  was  finally  decided  by 
them  in  the  first  ten  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity. They  did  not  convene  the  General 
Councils;  they  presided  over  them  in  two 
instances  only;  they  did  not  confirm  their 
acts.  Among  all  the  ancient  heretics  there 
is  not  one  who  was  blamed  because  he  had 
&llen  away  from  the  faith  of  Rome.  Great 
doctrinal  errors  have  been  sometimes  ac- 
cepted, and  sometimes  originated, by  Popes; 
and,  when  a  Pope  was  condemned  for 
heresy  by  a  General  Council,  the  sentence 
was  admitted  without  protest  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Several  Churches  of  undisputed 
orthodoxy  held  no  intercourse  with  the  See 
of  Rome.  Those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  used  to  prove  that  it  is  infallible, 
are  not  so  interpreted  by  the  Fathers.  They 
all,  eighteen  in  number,  explain  the  prayer 
of  Christ  for  Peter,  without  reference  to 
the  Pope.  Not  one  of  them  belieres  that 
the  Papacy  is  the  rock  on  which  He  built 
His  Church.  Every  Gatholio  priest  binds 
himself  by  oath  never  to  interpret  Scrip- 
ture in  oontradietion  to  the  Fathers;  and 
iL,  defying  the  unanimous  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity, he  makes  these  passages  authori- 
ty for  Papal  infallibility,  he  breaks  his 
oath. 

So  far  the  book  only  asserts  more  defi- 
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nitely,  and  with  deeper  learning,  facts  wbicli 
were  already  known.  The  great  problem  is 
to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
swept  away,  and  another  system  substituted, 
contrary  to  it  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in 
action,  and  by  what  gradations  the  present 
claims  arose.  The  history  of  this  transfor- 
mation is  the  great  achievement  of  the 
book.  Each  step  in  the  process,  prolonged 
through  centuries,  is  ascertained  and  ac- 
counted for;  and  nothing  is  left  obscure 
where  the  greater  part  was  till  now  un- 
known. The  passage  from  the  Catholicism 
of  the  Fathers  to  that  of  the  modern  Popes 
was  accomplished  by  wilful  falsehood ;  and 
the  whole  structure  of  traditions,  laws,  and 
doctrines  that  support  the  theory  of  infalli- 
bility, and  the  practical  despotism  of  the 
Popes,  stands  on  a  basis  of  fraud. 

The  great  change  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  with  a  forgery  which 
struck  root  so  deep  that  its  consequences 
survive,  though  it  has  been  discovered  and 
exposed  for  three  centuries.  About  one 
hundred  decretals  of  early  pontiffs,  with  acts 
of  Councils  and  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
were  composed  and  published  in  France. 
The  object  of  their  author  was  to  liberate 
the  bishops  from  the  authority  of  metropoli- 
tans and  of  the  civil  government,  by  exalt- 
ing the  power  of  the  Pope,  in  whom  he  repre- 
sented all  ecclesiastical  authority  as  concen- 
trated. He  placed  the  final  criterion  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  word  of  the  Pope,  and 
taught  that  Home  would  always  be  true  to 
the  faith,  and  that  the  acts  of  Councils 
Were  inoperative  and  invalid  without  Papal 
confirmation.  The  effect  was  not  what  he 
intended.  At  Eome  the  ground  had  long 
been  prepared  by  interpolations  in  St. 
Cyprian,  and  by  the  fictitious  biographies  of 
early  Popes  which  bear  the  name  of  Anas- 
tasius :  and  the  advantage  supplied  by  the 
Frankish  prelate  was  cofferly  seized.  Nicolas 
I.  declared  that  the  originals  of  these  texts 
were  preserved  in  the  Papal  archives;  and 
the  bishops  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
position  of  dependants  and  delegates  of  the 
Pope.  When  Gregory  vii.  undertook  to  im- 
pose his  new  system  of  government  on  the 
Church,  he,  as  well  as  the  able  and  unscru- 
pulous men  who  helped  him,  made  all  avail- 
able use  of  pseudo-Isidore,  and  added  such 
further  fictions  and  interpolations  as  the 
new  claims  required.  These  accumulated 
forgeries,  with  more  of  his  own  making,  were 
inserted  by  Gratian  in  the  compilation  which 
became  the  text-book  of  canon  law.  The 
exposure  of  the  devices  by  which  the  Gre- 
gorian system  obtained  acceptance,  and  a 
spurious  code  supplanted  the  authentic  law 


of  the  Church,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the 
newest  thing  in  the  volume. 

The  Councils  became  passive  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  silently  regis- 
tered his  decrees  at  the  General  Council  of 
Yienne.  Clement  v.  stated  that  he  summon- 
ed only  a  few  selected  prelates,  and  inform- 
ed them  that  whoever  dared  to  speak,  with- 
out being  called  on  by  the  Pope,  incurred 
excommunication.  The  Papal  absolutism 
was  practically  established  when  it  was 
forced  on  the  divines  by  the  same  arts.  A 
series  of  forged  passages  from  the  Greek 
Fathers  came  into  existence,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Pope  was  recognised  as 
infallible  by  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
fourth  century.  Urban  iv.  communicated 
them  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  con- 
structed the  doctrine,  as  it  afterwards 
flourished,  on  the  proofs  thus  supplied.  He 
was  deceived  by  the  invention  of  a  false  tra- 
dition ;  and  his  great  name  spread  and  estab- 
lished the  delusion.  At  length  men  became 
aware  that  the  decay  of  religion  and  the 
lamentable  evils  and  abuses  in  the  Church 
were  caused  by  the  usurpations  of  Rome. 
At  Constance  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority, 
and  the  last  appeal  in  matters  of  faith,  be- 
longed to  the  Council ;  and  thus  the  belief 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  restored 
to  what  they  had  been  before  the  forgeries 
began.  The  decrees  were  accepted  by  the 
Pope  and  by  succeeding  Councils;  but  it 
was  a  transitory  reform.  In  the  conflict 
with  Protestantism  the  notion  of  unbounded 
power  and  unfailing  orthodoxy  was  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  at  Eome.  Cardinal 
Cajetan  called  the  Church  the  slave  of  the 
Pope.  Innocent  iv.  had  declared  that  every 
priest  was  bound  to  obey  him,  even  in  unjust 
things;  and  Bellarmine  asserted  that  if  a 
Pope  should  prescribe  vice  and  prohibit 
virtue,  the  Church  must  believe  him.  "  Si 
autem  papa  erraret  prsBcipiendo  vitia,  vel 
prohibendo  virtutes,  teneretur  Ecclesia  cre- 
dere vitia  esse  bona  et  virtutes  mala,  nisi 
vellet  contra  conscientiam  peccare."  Gre- 
gory VII.  had  claimed  to  inherit  the  sanctity 
as  well  as  the  faith  of  Peter ;  and  Innocent 
X.  professed  that  God  had  made  the  Scrip- 
tures clear  to  him,  and  that  he  felt  himself 
inspired  from  above.  The  present  volume 
traces  the  progress  of  the  theory,  and  its 
influence  on  religion  and  society,  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  shows  with  care- 
ful detail  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
schism  of  the  East,  to  the  divisions  of 
Western  Christendom,  to  the  corruption  of 
morality,  the  aggravation  of  tyranny,  and 
the  fanatical  persecution  of  witchcraft  tfnd 
heresy,  and  how  the  only  hope  of  Christian 
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union  lies  in  tbe  reformation  of  tliose  defects 
which  have  been  introduced  by  fraud  and 
malice  during  many  ages  of  credulity  and 
ignorance.  If  anything  can  ruin  the  system 
which  exalts  so  high  the  claims  and  privileges 
of  tbe  Pope,  it  is  such  an  exposure  of  the 
methods  and  the  motives  that  have  reared 
it. 

The  author  evidently  is  prepared  for  the 
worst.  He  thinks  it  conceivable  that  the 
Council  may  err  as  well  as  the  Pope,  and 
may  proclaim  as  a  dogma  what  is  false. 
The  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  have  left 
so  little  independence  to  the  episcopate  that 
the  testimony  of  the  bishops  is  no  security 
for  their  Church.  Their  oath  of  office  binds 
them  to  preserve  and  to  increase  the  rights, 
honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the 
Pope;  they  are  no  longer  competent  to 
restrict  those  rights  and  authorities,  or  to 
resist  the  proposal  to  increase  them.  ^^  Since 
the  time  of  Gregory  vii.  the  Papal  power 
has  weighed  upon  the  Councils  far  more 
heavily  than  the  imperial  influence  of  old. 
When  the  prospect  of  a  General  Council 
was  discussed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  half 
Europe  justly  demanded  two  conditions, — 
that  it  should  not  be  held  at  Kome,  or  even 
in  Italy,  and  that  the  bishops  should  be  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  obedience.  The 
new  Council  will  be  held  not  only  in  Italy,, 
but  at  Home  itself.  That  alone  is  decisive. 
It  proves  that,  whatever  the  course  of  the 
Council  may  be,  there  is  one  quality  that 
can  never  be  assigned  to  it,  the  quality  of 
true  freedom  "  (p.  448). 

That  is  the  reply  of  men  versed  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  their  Church  to  the  anxious 
question  which  has  been  so  often  asked ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Council  will  produce 
anything  more  significant  than  such  a  decla- 
ration of  opinion.  Catholicism  has  never 
taken  up  stronger  ground.  Both  among 
Protestants  and  Greeks  there  are  men  in 
whose  eyes  the  later  forms  of  Papal  domina- 
tion are  the  one  unpardonable  fault  of 
Bome.  It  has  always  been  objected  to  the 
Gallican  theology  that  it  gave  to  the  bishops 
what  it  took  from  the  Pope,  and  attributed 
infallibility  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  But  here  it  is  asserted  that 
grave  dogmatic  error,  imposed  by  authority 
and  accepted  without  resistance,  may  long 
overcloud  the  Church ;  that  the  i?apacy  has 
taught  false  doctrines,  and  has  made  their 
adoption  the  test  of  orthodoxy ;  that  it  has 
excommunicated  men  who  were  right,  while 
Borne  was  wrong;  that  it  has  been  most 
potent  and  active  in  seducing  consciences 
and  leading  souls  astray ;  that  it  has  oblite- 
rated the  divine  idea  and  the  patristic  doc- 
trine of  the  Primacy.     Understood  in  this 


way,  and  purified  from  those  defects  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  arbitrary  power 
usurped  by  Rome,  Catholicism  would  recover 
an  ample  portion  of  its  sway.  It  will  lose 
at  least  as  much  if  these  detected  supersti- 
tions are  solemnly  affirmed.  The  project 
has  been  so  long  and  carefully  prepared,  and 
so  publicly  proclaimed,  that  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  it  would  be  ruin.  The  chronic 
malady  has  become  acute;  and  a  sBrious 
crisis  is  at  hand.  Procrastination  cannot 
avert  it ;  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  the 
ideas  of  tbe  book  which  is  before  us  are 
shared  by  numbers  sufficient  to  prevail.  In 
the  Preface  it  is  stated  that  they  were  held 
by  the  most  eminent  men  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many in  the  last  generation ;  and  this  is  true 
so  far  as  regards  their  general  spirit,  their 
notion  of  the  Church,  their  practical  aspi- 
rations, and  their  moral  tone.  In  this  sense 
the  work  is  the  manifesto  of  a  great  party, 
and  expresses  opinions  that  are  widely 
spread.  But  the  evidence,  Ihe  reasoning, 
the  material  basis,  arc  in  great  part  new. 
Many  of  the  investigations  were  never  made 
before ;  and  the  results  were  not  all  so  clear 
and  so  certain  as  they  now  are.  They  are 
established  by  many  facts  which  no  one 
knew,  and  which  it  was  no  reproach  to  be 
ignorant  of;  so  that  the  work  retains  the 
character  of  conciliation  towards  those  whose 
opinions  it  directly  refutes.  It  constitutes 
so  great  an  advance  in  knowledge  that  it 
supplies  them  with  some  excuse  for  their 
errors,  and  a  refuge  from  the  imputation  of 
bad  faith. 

The  author  himself  has  been  led  by  this 
circumstance  into  error.  It  has  caused  him 
to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  charges  in 
which  his  adversaries  are  involved.  After 
exposing  the  fraudulent  machinations  by 
which  the  absolutist  theory  was  set  up,  he 
proceeds  to  assume  the  sincerity  of  its  ad- 
vocates. He  constantly  speaks  of  the  Jesuits, 
without  any  qualification,  as  supporters  of 
the  opinions  in  question.  He  seems  to  be 
utterly  unaware  that  he  thereby  fixes  on  ihe 
whole  Order  the  stigma  of  mendacity.  It 
is  useless  to  pretend  that,  after  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  made  known  the  spurious 
origin  of  the  documents  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  modern  Boman  theory,  the  theory  it- 
self was  sincerely  believed  in  by  educated 
men.  The  power  of  the  modern  Popes  is  re- 
tained by  the  same  arts  by  which  it  was 
won.  A  man  is  not  honest  who  accepts  all 
the  Papal  decisions  in  questions  of  morality, 
for  they  have  often  been  distinctly  immoral ; 
or  who  approves  the  conduct  of  the  Popes 
in  engrossing  power,  for  it  was  stained  with 
perfidy  and  falsehood ;  or  who  is  ready  to 
alter  his  convictions  at  their  command,  for 
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his  conscience  is  guided  by  no  principle. 
Sucli  men  in  reality  believe  that  fair  means 
will  not  avail  to  save  the  Church  of  Borne. 
Formerly,  in  time  of  great  extremity,  they 
betook  themselves  to  persecution :  for  the 
same  purpose  and  with  the  same  motives 
they  still  practise  deceit,  and  justify  it  with 
the  name  of  religion.  The  Jesuits  continue 
to  be  identified  with  these  opinions,  because 
Jesuits  conduct  the  journal  that  chiefly  pro- 
motes them.  But  the  CiviUd  Cattolica  is  the 
organ  of  the  Vatican,  not  of  the  Society ; 
and  there  is  no  small  number  of  the  Jesuits 
who  heartily  deplore  its  tendency,  and  are 
incapable  of  imitating  its  intellectual  de- 
moralization. In  a  passage  which  is  quoted 
in  The  Pope  and  the  Council^  a  Paris  Jesuit 
has  written,  *^  God  does  not  give  His  bless- 
ing to  fraud ;  the  false  decretals  have  pro- 
duced nothing  but  harm.^'  And  it  is  not 
just  to  say  that  the  terms  of  extreme  adula- 
tion applied  to  the  Pope  came  in  with  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  arch- 
bishop writes  to  Alexander  vi.,  "  Te  alteram 
in  terris  Deum  semper  habebimHB  "  (Petri 
de  Warda  Epistolae,  1776,  p.  331).  It  is 
equally  wrong  to  lay  t^e  blame  of  these 
things  on  the  recent  converts  to  Borne. 
In  this  country  at  least,  most  of  the  able 
opponents  of  such  views  among  the  Catholics 
are  Oxford  men. 

A  more  serious  defect  in  the  present  work 
is  that,  having  given  so  much,  it  has  not  given 
more.  It  is  so  rich  in  thought  and  matter 
that  it  creates  a  wish  to  see  many  questions 
more  amply  treated  which  have  been  only 
lightly  touched.  The  author  tells  us  that 
be  hopes  for  a  great  reform  in  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  he  does  not  describe  the  reform 
Lo  desires.  He  hopes  to  see  the  evils  rem- 
edied that  spring  from  religious  absolutism 
and  centralization ;  but  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  distinct  idea  of  the  Church  of  the 
future.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  know 
how  far  the  reforming  spirit  has  penetrated 
among  the  enlightened  Catholics,  and  how 
high  they  place  their  ideal.  There  is  a  long 
array  of  problems  which  would  find  their 
solution,  and  of  abuses  which  would  receive 
,  their  death-stroke,  from  the  consistent  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
book.  Many  of  them  have  arben  in  recent 
times,  and  have  grown  out  of  the  system  es- 
tablished at  Trent.  On  this  later  ground 
the  author  shows  himself  reluctant  to  tread. 
The  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  grasp,  attend  him  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  he  scarcely  glances 
at  the  times  that  follow.  The  Council 
of  Trent  occupies  only  two  or  three 
pages.  Yet  no  example  would  be  more 
usefal  to  enforce  the  lesson  he  is  teaching, 


or  more  profitable  on  the  eve  of  another 
General  Council.  The  whole  system  of  op- 
erations prepared  for  this  occasion  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  arts  that  proved  so  efl&ca- 
cious  three  centuries  ago.  And  there  is 
one  phenomenon  which  is  sure  to  be  repeat- 
ed. The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Legates  at 
Trent  was  not  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
reforming  prelates,  but  to  control  the  zeal 
of  their  own  servile  followers.  They  com- 
plained that,  while  the  opposition  was  learn- 
ed, prudent,  and  united,  the  bishops  who 
sustained  the  policy  of  Bome  compromised  it 
by  their  obstinacy  and  the  diversity  of  their 
views,  inasmuch  as  each  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cel the  others  in  his  anxiety  to  please  the 
Pope.  "  Questi  ci  travagliano  non  meno 
che  li  primi,  trovando  come  facciamo  il 
piu  delle  volte  fra  loro  ostinatione  nelle 
opinioni  loro,  e  diversiti^,  e  varieta  grande, 
di  mode  che  quanto  e  fra  li  primi  di  coficor- 
dia  e  unione,  tanto  h  discordia  e  disunione 
negli  secondi,  per  volersi  ciascuno  di  loro 
mostrare  piu  affettione  Puno  delP  altro  alia 
Sede  Apostolica,  e  al  particolare  serviggio 
di  N.  S.  e  della  Corte ;  il  che  quanto  noia 
ci  apposti,  e  quanto  disturbo,  lassaremo  che 
V.  S.  Illma,  lo  consider!  per  se  istessa" 
(Legates  to  Borromeo,  Jan.  15,  1563). 

There  is  one  question  of  immediate  inter- 
est to  which  no  answer  has  yet  been  given.  If 
the  Council  were  to  proclaim  the  dogma  of  Pa- 
pal infallibility,  in  what  sense  would  those 
who  accept  and  those  who  reject  it  constitute 
one  and  the  same  Church  ?  What  bond  of 
unity  and  test  of  orthodoxy  would  remain 
for  them  ?  What  doctrinal  authority  would 
the  Church  possess  when  the  Pope  had  fall- 
en into  infallibility  ?  What  healing  powers 
are  there  for  such  a  wound,  and  by  what 
process  of  reaction  could  health  be  restored  ? 
The  author  avoids  these  questions.  He  does 
not  look  beyond  the  immediate  issue ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  in  reality,  he  feels  assured 
of  victory. 

For  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface  the 
authorship  of  the  book  is  kept  secret.  The 
choice  of  persons  capable  of  writing  it  can- 
not be  large ;  and,  indeed,  the  Preface  fur- 
ther informs  us  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
one  author  only.  We  have  disregarded  this 
intimation,  because  those  parts  of  the 
volume  which  have  engaged  our  attention 
betray  a  single  hand — the  hand  of  one  ex- 
traordinarily well  versed  in  scholastic  divi- 
nity and  canon  law,  but  not  apparently  so 
familiar  with  the  modern  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Church.  There  are  distinct  in- 
dications of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  evident  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  late 
Mohler.  He  censures  by  name  several 
Catholic  writers  who  have  imagined  that  the 
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false  decretals  made  no  cbaoffe  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church ;  and  of  all  recent 
writers,  the  one  whose  error  on  this  point  is 
the  most  flagrant  and  notprious  is  Mohlcr  : 
jet  his  name  is  omitted.  Mohler  com- 
pared the  preservation  of  the  faith  in  the 
Church  to  the  preservation  of  the  language 
in  a  nation.  This  explanation  comes  very 
near  to  the  idea  of  indefectibility,  as  the 
author  appears  to  understand  it.  Mdhler, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  adopted  the  theory 
of  Development  which  has  since  been  na- 
turalized in  Germany  by  Dollinger,  in  a 
work  which  the  author  quotes.  But  the 
theory  is  entirely  ignored  throughout  his 
volume.  And  this,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
who  most  heartily  sympathize  with  the  main 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book,  will  appear 
the  one  point  in  which  it  has  failed  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
science. 


Akt.  VI. — The  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment OF  Austria. 

Modern  history  exhibits  no  such  example 
of  the  hopeless  confusion  and  seemingly  in- 
evitable dissolution  of  a  great  historical 
power  as  Austria  aflbrded  after  the  defeat 
'  of  Sadowa.  At  the  dose  of  1866  men 
thought  that  the  Empire  was  falling  asunder, 
and  that  nowhere  among  its  fifteen  constit- 
uent nationalities,  all  strangers  to  each 
other  in  language  and  race,  was  there  any 
conscious  principle  of  Austrian  unity  and 
independence.  At  leagt,  no  such  idea  any- 
where showed  signs  of  life.  Many  able 
politicians  considered  that  the  disappearance 
of    Austria    from   the    map    was    only   a 

Suestion  of  time;  and  prudent  statesmen 
bought  it  necessary  to  make  this  eventuality 
a  factor  in  their  calculations  of  the  future. 
Neither  Prussia  after  Jena,  nor  the  French 
Empire  after  Moscow,  Leipzig,  and  Water- 
loo, nor  Austria  herself  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  can  be  compared  with  Austria 
after  the  Peace  of  Prague.  Conquered  and 
prostrate,  owing  her  nominal  existence  to 
the  selfish  intercession  of  doubtful  friends, 
shut  out  from  Germany,  despaired  of  but 
hardly  regretted  by  her  peoples,  with  her 
forces  demoralized  and  dissolved  in  spite  of 
their  victories  in  Italy  and  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy, 
Austria  saw  her  rival  and  conqueror  rise  in 
a  few  weeks  from  a  dubious  rank  to  be 
supreme  over  Germany,  and  the  Dictator  of 
Central  Europe,  whose  commands  no  one  of 
the  great  Powers  ventured  to  gainsay,  and 


whose  apparent  tendencies  to  national 
unity  found  a  ready  echo  either  in  the 
hopes  and  admiration,  or  in  the  fears  and 
hallucinations,  of  the  German  populations 
and  their  princes. 

Three  years  only  have  passed ;  and  now, 
though  Prussia  has  lost  none  of  her  ma- 
terial power,  though  her  victories  and  an- 
nexations have  entailed  no  war  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  though  her  sn- 
premacy  in  Germany  has  been  confirmed  by 
conventions  and  constitutions,  though  her 
force  in  the  presence  of  the  weakness  of  her 
rivals  has  enabled  her  to  turn  every  circum- 
stance to  account,  and  though  her  endeavours 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Germany  are  nowhere 
thwarted  by  Austria,  yet  the  comparative 
position  of  the  two  Powers  has  been  strange- 
ly altered.  If  there  is  no  example  of  any 
such  overthrow  as  that  of  Austria  in  1866, 
still  less  is  there  any  of  so  sudden  a  resur- 
rection. Without  help  from  abroad,  without 
any  special  good  luck,  without  allies,  and 
without  internal  disturbances,  she  is  restored 
to  the  petition  not  only  of  a  State,  but  of  a 
great  Power.  No  one  now  seriously  thinks 
that  Austria  is  doomed ;  and  all  competent 
and  impartial  judges  recognise  the  necessity 
of  her  existence  for  the  equilibrium  of  Eu- 
rope. Statesmen  have  ceased  to  make  the 
contingency  of  her  disappearance  an  element 
of  their  calculations;  nor  do  they  now  dis- 
pute her  claim  to  a  place  among  the  great 
Powers.  The  conditions  of  1866  are  re- 
versed. The  populations  of  the  Empire 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  harmony  with  the 
Government,  co-operating  with  confidence 
and  generosity  in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct 
the  State  on  a  constitutional  basis  of  na- 
tional and  religious  liberty.  The  experience 
of  an  older  time  might  perhaps  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  this  progress  was  only  specious, 
and  this  apparent  unanpiity  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  Austria  merely  an  acci- 
dent. But  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years  exhibits  causes  adequate  to  these  won- 
derful effects.  It  tells  of  unwearied  exer- 
tion, patriotic  sacrifice,  prudent  self-restraint, 
and  deliberate  energy,  applied  to  what  was 
urgently  necessary,  while  ameliorations  that 
required  time  to  ripen  them  were  judicious- 
ly postponed;  and  this  not  in  any  single 
section,  but  throughout  all  the  elements 
actively  employed  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Empire.  This  political  resurrection  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  great  development 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  among 
the  masses — itself  a  result  of  revived  hopes, 
and  a  cause  of  further  regeneration  in  all 
orders  of  society. 

Count  Beust,  the  author  of  these  reforms, 
has  already  gained  an  imperishable  name  in 
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Austrian  bistofy.     Bat  bis  plans  would  have 
been  abortive  unless  he  had  sought    and 
found  a  congenial  basis  in  the  actual  and 
historical  condition  of  the  Empire  and  its 
heterogeneous  population.     Austria  began 
this  course  with  her  wounds  open  and  her 
strength  exhausted.     She  continues  it  with 
her  reforms  still  incomplete.     The  harvest 
she  has  already  reaped  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  she  had  not  understood  how  to 
employ  the  popular  energy,  and  to  direct  it 
80  as  to  meet  the  needs,  tastes,  and  wishes  of 
her  various  peoples,  and  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  tendencies  of  the  age.     The 
announcement  of  the  Liberal  policy,  which 
was  to  regenerate  the  Empire  by  means  of 
constitutional  self-government,  honestly  car- 
ried out  in  every  province  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  public  life,  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  greeted  with  delight,  not  only  in 
Austria,    but    throughout     Europe.      But 
at   first,  in  all  the  German   provinces  of 
the    Empire,    and    even     among    Count 
Beust's  own  followers,  there  was  manifested 
much    indifference    and     distrust    of    his 
bold  idea  of  founding  the  future  Empire  up- 
on a  dualism,  and  reconstructing  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  upon  a  compromise  with 
Hungary.     It  seemed  like  the  empiricism  of 
an  idealist,  dangerous  both  to  the  internal 
development  and  the  external  power  of  the 
State,  and  not  without  peril  to  the  free  con- 
stitutional progress  of  the  non-Hungarian 
provincea      The  aversion  from  experiments 
was  justified  by  the  sterility  of  the  changes 
of  system  in  1848  ;  and  the  fear  of  weaken- 
ing the  State  would  scarcely  appear  exag- 
gerated in  presence  of  the  centridized  mili- 
tary Powers  by  which  Austria  was  sur- 
rounded.    But  the  sceptics  entirely  forgot 
that  the  dualism  was  no  new  unheal*  of  or 
ambiguous  political  invention,  but  simply  a 
return  to  a  natural  condition  sanctioned  by 
history,  which  had  existed  during  three  cen- 
turies of  the  vigorous  youth  and  unques- 
tioned supremacy  of  Austria.     The  Italian 
possessions,  the  German  Empire,  and  the  re- 
lations to  the  German  Confederation,  which 
had  come  upon  her    only  to    make    her 
squander  her  energies  fruitlessly,  had  now 
been  cut  away  ;  and  it  had  become  possible 
once  more  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  the 
State,  in  its  dualistic  condition,  to  its  own 
internal  consolidation.     That  the  realization 
of  the  plan  must  involve  endless  difficulties 
and  dangers,  which  it  needs  the  most  con- 
summate statesmanship  to  watch,  to  avoid, 
and   to  allay,  is  evident,  even  though  we 
treat  as  exceptional  these  three  years,  which 
have  as  yet  been  insufficient  for  the  complete 
settlement  of  conditions  new  to  the  present 
generation,  and  still  more  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  conditions  into  the  habits  and  f 


customs  of  the  people.  Tet  no  unprejudiced 
observer,  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
events  during  these  exceptional  years,  will 
have  failed  to  see  how  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles which  at  first  seemed  insurmountable 
gradually  gave  way  or  vanished,  as  the  sin- 
gle links  of  the  great  system  were  gradually 
reunited,  and  the  theories  of  the  dualism  re- 
duced to  practice.  Moreover,  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Austria,  the  restitution 
of  the  historical  constitution  of  Hungary, 
and  her  free  development  within  the 
conditions  and  limits  of  the  Pi^agmatic 
Sanction,  afford  an  invaluable  guarantee 
for  the  stability  and  for  the  liberal 
form  of  the  constitution,  both  as  regards 
the  Reichsrath  and  the  separate  Diets 
of  the  non-Hungarian  provinces.  The  Dele- 
gations, '  freely  elected  by  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  and  by  the  Reichsrath,  and  con- 
stituting a  parliament  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  entire  monarchy,  are  a  security 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  executive 
government  upon  constitutional  privileges 
and  liberties,  and  a^inst  any  policy  of  the 
Crown  which  might  oe  out  of  harmony  with 
the  tendencies,  wishes,  and  opinions  of  the 
Austrian  people.  The  dualism  with  its 
common  Delegations  has  thus  set  its  seal  up- 
on the  tomb  of  all  sudden  changes  of  system, 
of  coups  (Petatj  and  of  all  arbitrary  measures 
and  illiberal  proceedings. 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  clearness  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  Count  Beust  has  founded 
his  reconstruction  of  the  Empire,  and 
brought  about  the  changes  of  the  last  three 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
chief  points  of  the  political  history  of  the 
extraordinary  mechanism  called  Austria, 
which,  in  its  mixture  of  nationalities  and 
variety  of  soil,  is  like  a  little  Europet  Every 
one  knows  the  old  epigram  "  Bella  gerant 
alii,  Tu  felix  Austria,  nube  ;  "  but  few  have 
considered  the  necessary  action  of  these 
matrimonial  accessions  upon  the  political 
arrangement  of  the  European  microcosm. 
Austria  acquired  only  a  few  of  her  posses- 
sions by  conquest,  and  thus  could  seldom  or 
never  deal  with  them  with  a  conqueror's  ar- 
bitrary rights.  The  single  provinces  ac- 
crued to  the  monarchy  by  way  of  remunera- 
tion, inheritance,  bequest,  and  convention ; 
each  seemed  to  have  a  guarantee  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  constitution  ;  and  the 
monarchy  was  but  an  agglomeration  of 
States  till  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713 
united  them  into  an  indissoluble  confed- 
eracy. The  constitutions  of  all  these  States 
were  standisch,  favouring  the  privileged  or- 
ders, and  representing  the  int-erests  of  the 
masses  in  a  very  imperfect  way.  In  Hun- 
gary there  was  no  pretence  at  any  represen- 
tation :  the  unprivileged  masses  were  only  a 
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miaera  contrihttem  pleh.     The  development 
of  the  popular  order  in  these  privileged  con- 
stitutions would  have  given  the   Empire   a 
resistless  force  against  the  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions and   the  opposition  of  Hungary  ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  the  series  of  Austrian 
statesmen  constantly  aimed  at  adapting  these 
constitutions  to   the   exigencies  of  an  en- 
lightened absolutism.     The  attempt  may  be 
said  to  have  been  more  or  less  successful. 
But  the  centralizing  absolutism  of  Joseph 
II.  strove  in  vain  against  the  aristocracy  of 
Hungary  ;    and   his  successor,  Leopold  ii., 
was  obliged,  in  1787,  to  confirm,  by  solemn 
act,  the  inviolability  of  the  old  Hungarian 
constitution,  and  especially  the  equal  parti- 
tion of  legislative   power  between  the  Sov- 
ereign and  the  Parliament.     The   10th   ar- 
ticle laid  down  that  Hungary,  like  the  other 
Austrian  provinces,  was  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  succession  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, but   that   Hungary   and   its    annexes 
were  nevertheless  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent  in   respect   to   constitutional    and 
legal  government)  including  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     Hungary  was  thus  declared 
to  be  not  subject  to  any  other  State  or  na- 
tion, but  to  be  entitled  to  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  administration  ;   it  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  its  own  legitimate  king,  according 
to  its  own  laws  and  customs,  and  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Empire,     Thus,  ever  since  1787,  dualism 
has  been  a  legal  and  professed  fact, — on  the 
one  side,  Hungary,  with  its  annexes  amal- 
gamated into  a  single  political  body,  under 
its  old  and  obstinately  defended  constitu- 
tion :  on  the  other  side,  the  non- Hungarian 
provinces,  forced,  in  spite  of  their  differences, 
into  polidcal  unity,  by  the  agency  of  a  civil- 
izing cijmralization.    If,  under  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  the  administration  of  Metier- 
nich,  the  regularity  of  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liaments had  become  impaired,  and  if  the 
other  local  parliaments  had  become  mere 
forms,  meeting  with  closed  doors,  neverthe- 
less the  dualism  of  the  Empire  was  neither 
destroyed  nor  radically  altered;  and  Aus- 
tria, up  to  1848,  continued  to  be  a  monarchy 
based  upon  a  dualism.     Metternich  and  the 
Magyars  have  both  been  judged  by  history, 
and  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Aus- 
trian Revolution  of  1848,  which  was  only  a 
wave  of  the  great  European  storm,  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  Austrian  States,  although  its 
sterile  character  of  a  helium  omnium  contra 
omnea  might  be  traced  to  the  policy  of  the 
paternal  administration.     For  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  principle  was  to  keep  all  the 
elements  of  political  self-assertion  in  a  state 
of  passive  nonage,  had  turned  to  its  own 


account  the  general  incapacity  which  it  had 
fostered,  and  used  one  nationality  to  over- 
awe another,  by  working  on  the  ghastly  bag- 
bears  of  national  antipathies.  Each  province 
easily  found  in  its  own  conditions  sufficient 
reason  to  go  to  war  with  the  Government; 
but,  although  they  were  all  united  in  a  cry 
for  liberty,  it  did  not  require  very  long  in- 
spection to  see  that  the  meaning  of  the  cry 
was  not  simply  liberty  for  each  province, 
but  liberty  for  each  to  oppress  all  the  othera, 
in  the  assertion  of  its  own  precedence  nui 
supremacy.  None  of  the  revolutions  which 
swept  through  the  Austrian  provinces  had 
any  definite  political  programme  to  begis 
with ;  nor  did  any  of  them  adopt  any,  how- 
ever eccentric,  to  be  adhered  to  and  defend- 
ed with  conscious  perseverance.  Even  in 
Italy,  the  national  antipathy  merely  fed  on 
the  impulsive  reforms  of  Pius  ix.,  and  was 
only  fired  in  the  towns,  while  the  masses  still 
adhered  to  the  Government.  In  the  west- 
em  Slavonic  provinces  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy  attempted  to  appropriate  the  agitation 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  ma^es 
from  without,  and  to  turn  it  against  the 
Austrian  supremacy,  in  order,  beneath  this 
banner,  to  re-establish  the  feudal  and  hie- 
rarchical organization  of  the  past.  In  the 
German  provinces  the  claim  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's to  a  share  in  the  financial  regulation 
of  the  State  was  by  no  means  an  adequate 
incentive  to  revolution.  The  Revolation 
came,  conquered,  and  set  up  its  throne  upon 
a  heap  of  ruins.  It  came  like  some  elemen- 
tary cataclysm,  with  power  only  to  destroy, 
and  not  to  create  or  to  reform. 

It  was  only  in  Hungary  that  things 
looked  a  little  better.  There  the  Bevolo- 
tion  at  first  based  itself  on  certain  concrete 
and  legal  claims;  but  there  also,  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  agitation  of  Kossuth  had 
overborne  the  sober  elements,  and  established 
his  sway,  the  movement  forfeited  its  legal 
statua,  and  became  a  separatist  rebellion. 
But  before  it  had  gone  astray,  and  lost  itself 
in  the  bloody  paths  of  revolution,  it  bad  al- 
ready legally  brought  about  the  constitu- 
tional revision  of  1848,  which  both  intro- 
duced a  mass  of  improvements  in  the  inter^ 
nal  administration  of  the  country,  and  con- 
firmed, without  altering,  the  relation  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  annexes  to  Austria,  as 
fixed  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  later 
conventions.  This  revision,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  Kevolution,  but  arcso  out  of 
the  preceding  movement,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor  in  his  quality  of  King  of  Hun- 
gary. But  now  came  the  event  which  so 
greatly  changed  the  relations  of  the  various 
Austrian  systems  to  Hungary.  The  first 
Hungarian  Parliament  elected  under  the 
constitution   of  1848,  acting  by  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Kossuth,  encouraged  and  furnished 
supplies  for  war  agaiost  Austria,  and  then 
(after  the  Imperial  envoys  had  been  refused 
an  interview,  and  assassinated,  so  that  all 
compromise   had    become    impossible,   and 
Austria  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge) publicly  proclaimed  Hungary  to  be  a 
separate  sovereign  kmgdom,  and  excluded 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  House  of  Austria 
from  the  crown.     It  was  politically  a  gross 
mistake  in  Schwartzenberg  to  apply  the  same 
measures  to  Hungary,  after  its  reduction,  as 
be  applied  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire after  quelling  their  revolutions,  and  to 
treat   Hungary  and  its  dependencies  as  if 
they  had  forfeited  all  their  local  and  histo- 
rical privileges  by  the  revolution.     But  it  is 
difficult  to  show  that  his  position  was  illegal, 
or  that  his  argument  was  the  nonsense  which 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.     Hungary, 
after  the  conquest,  found  itself  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  Austria  as  the  Confederate 
States  in  America  to  the  Union,  after  the 
war.     Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
vindictive  administration  of  Haynau  was  jus- 
tifiable.    But  these  questions  would  lead  us 
out  of  our  course.     It  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  remark  that,  in  all  the  revolutionary 
processes  in  the  Austrian  States,  tending  to 
alter  their  relations  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, two  distinct  and  divergent  tendencies 
manifested  themselves.     The   Slavonic  and 
Italian  revolutions,  and  the  German  demo- 
cratic movement,  each  demanded  for  its  own 
provinces  and  dependencies  an  administra- 
tion wholly  independent  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, so   that   the  relation   to  be  pro- 
fessedly maintained  between  these  groups 
and  the  Empire  would  differ  in  name  only 
from  the  separation  avowed  in  the  case  of 
Hungary.     But,  for  all  this,  the  strongest 
and  most  predominant  nation  of  each  given 
group  claimed  to  exercise  a  complete  central 
supremacy  over  the  weaker  races  and  frag- 
ments of  nations  comprised  within  its  bor- 
ders.    In  Hungary,  this  pretension  led  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Servians  and  Croats  against 
the  Magyars,  and  to  the  union  of  the  Ban 
Jellachich  with   the   Imperial  government 
against  Hungary  and  the  Viennese  revolu- 
tion.     So  in  Galicia  the  Kuthenians   sup- 
ported the  Empire  against  the  Poles ;  the 
Moravians  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bohemians,  and  the  Slavonians  those  of  the 
Italians.     The  Imperial  government,  as  soon 
as  it  had  put  down  the  revolution  and  was 
free  to  act,  was  naturally  looked  to  by  all 
these  smaller  nationalities  to  protect  them 
from  the  larger  ones,  and  by  the  moderate 
reformers  in  the  German  provinces  to  paralyse 
the  baneful  action  of  the  extreme  democrats. 
They  all  called  for  the  supreme  direction  of 


the  central  government,  acting  by  utiiform 
institutions  throughout  the  Empire,  and  thus 
became  a  centralizing  party  which  balanced 
the  opposing  elements  of  federalism.  The 
position  of  the  Empire  had  thus  become  most 
strange.  As  it  stood  victorious  upon  the 
fallen  ramparts  of  the  revolution,  amidst  an 
unexampled  ruin  of  all  the  orders  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  State,  it  was  conscious  that 
it  had  fought  its  way  out  of  this  nameless 
chaos,  and  had,  for  the  moment  at  least,  re- 
stored itself  to  absolute  power.  It  was  con- 
scious, too,  that  it  had  in  vain  offered  every 
concession  constitutionally  possible,  and  com- 
patible with  its  duties  and  with  its  own  pre- 
servation ;  and  that  it  had  restored  its  au- 
thority, not  by  the  aid  of  the  people,  but  by 
its  own  means  of  coercion,  its  army.  The 
leaders  of  this  army  were  men  who,  though 
the  revolution  was  raging  in  their  rear,  were 
victorious  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Italy. 
They  succeeded  too  in  quelling  the  revolu- 
tion of  Vienna.  But  in  Hungary  they  had 
to  see  their  glory  transferred  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  traditionally  detested  ally,  who 
presented  himself  on  the  field  unasked,  and 
not  without  menace.  It  was  natural  that  the 
man  who  was  to  superintend  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  shattered  Empire  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  leaders  of  this  army. 
The  choice  fell  upon  one  whom  the  Neapoli- 
tan revolution  had  driven  back  from  a  bril- 
liant political  career  into  the  army,  and  who 
bad  gloriously  distinguished  himself  at  Cur- 
tatone,  Goito,  and  Custozza.  A  few  months 
before  a  poet  had  said  to  the  venerable 
Eadetzky, . 

**In  deinem  Heer  lebt  Oesterreich, 
Wir  andern  siod  eleode  Trtlinmer ;" 

and  now  he  might  have  said  thin  Austria 
and  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg  were  but 
one  and  the  same  idea,  so  closely  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  reorganization  of  Austria  after 
the  revolution  attached  to  his  individual 
person. 

Schwartzenberg  undertook  to  reconstruct 
the  Empire  with  a  strong  hand,  on  principles 
neither  official  nor  reactionary.  Simply 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  many  obsolete 
rights  and  relations  between  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  the  Empire,  he  declared 
their  claims  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the 
revolution,  and  proceeded  to  establish,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1849,  a  centralized  and 
yet  really  constitutional  government.  The 
failure  of  the  attempted  compromise  with 
the  Parliament  of  Kremsier,  which  belonged 
to  the  preceding  revolutionary  epoch,  had 
convinced  him  that  the  centrifugal  fancies 
were  much  stronger  in  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  than  the  idea  of  Austrian  unity. 
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Under  these  circamstances  no  one  can 
blame  him  either  for  his  principles  or  his 
conduct.  The  wrong-doing  of  the  govern- 
ment began  later,  when  it  inconsistently 
withdrew  from  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  .March.  It  thus  lost  the 
confidence  of  those  populations  of  the  Em- 
pire which  constituted  the  centralizing  party, 
on  whose  moral  and  parliamentary  co-opera- 
tion it  had  to  rely.  Afler  the  dissolution 
of  the  revolutionary  Parliament,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  March  constitution,  each 
province  was  allowed  to  retain  its  own  par- 
ticular constitution,  in  acknowledgment  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  political  rights 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  constitution 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  province.  Jf 
these  separate  rights  had  been  allowed  to 
become  Imperial  rights,  and  the  constitution 
of  March  had  been  permitted  to  become 
a  parliamentary  fact,  the  general  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Empire  would  have  been  effected, 
and  Hungary  might  have  borne  with  the 
secession  of  Oroatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transyl- 
vania, and  might  have  dispensed  with  those 
parts  of  her  recovered  constitution  which 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Schwartz- 
enberg  ministry  was  clearly  guilty  of  a 
grave  political  error  by  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  March  into  absolutism,  and  still 
more,  on  the  20th  of  August  1851,  by  com- 
pelling the  young  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
formally  to  revoke  it.  In  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  Austria  this  revocation  did  a  ^r- 
manent  moral  injury  to  the  monarchical 
principle.  For  when  the  monarch  claims 
that  the  various  grades  of  society,  the 
various  interests  and  wishes  of  mutually 
jealous  ^pulations,  should  find  their  central 
point  or  indifference  in  his  government, 
these  elements  must  become  impersonal  in 
himself.  It  was  thought  and  felt  that 
Schwartzenberg  had  the  justification  of  a 
clear  necessity,  when  he  made  it  a  prelim- 
inary condition  to  his  work  of  reconstruction, 
that  the  united  crowns  should  be  transferred, 
from  a  man  in  whom  they  had  made  them- 
selves deeply  obnoxious  to  the  revolution,  to 
a  young  prince  who  was  without  any  political 
past,  and  was  unfettered  by  any  contracts. 
But  when  the  second  great  act  of  this  young 
prince  was  the  revocation  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  granted  at  his  accession, 
then  there  arose  that  contempt  for  the  Im- 
perial word,  that  disbelief  of  solemn  promises, 
that  doubt  of  any  real  connection  between 
the  public  declarations  and  the  private  in- 
tentions of  the  government,  that  want  of 
confidence  and  energy  in  the  popular  ele- 
ments invited  to  co-operate  with  it,  that  re- 
served, restless,  dissatisfied  air  in  those  whose 


claims  were  granted,  and  that  thorough  dis- 
content in  the  masses,  which  have  so  re- 
markably characterized  the  public  life  of 
Austria,  and  which  are  not  yet  effaced  even 
by  the  complete  breach  between  the  present 
system  and  the  traditions  and  aspirations  of 
the  old  Austrian  policy. 

Truth,  honesty,  and  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  March 
would  probably  have  spared  the  Austrian 
people  eighteen  years  of  suffering,  and  would 
perhaps  have  saved  the  Empire  from  the 
bitter  reverses  it  has  had  to  endure.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  reverses  its  successive 
governments  helplessly  and  desperately  drift- 
ed from  one  constitutional  experiment  to 
another;  but  among  all  these  experiments 
there  was  only  one  which  could  claim  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  con- 
stitution of  February  1861  was  in  many 
essential  points  only  a  reproduction  of  the 
constitution  of  March.  The  blame  of  the 
fatal  return  to  absolutism  does  not  beloDg 
to  Schwartzenberg  so  much  as  to  Bach,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  a  political  apostasy.  The  at- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  Cabinet  was 
absorbed  in  foreign  affairs ;  and  his  thoughts 
were  exclusively  bent  on  concentrating 
all  the  energies  of  the  Empire  in  a  single 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  he  not  merely  con- 
nived at  Bach's  reactionary  measures,  but 
supported  them  with  all  his  influence  in  the 
Imperial  Council.  But  with  him  absolutism 
was  not  an  end,  but  merely  a  means  hj 
which  he  hoped  to  regain  that  position  in 
relation  to  Prussia,  that  influence  in  Oer- 
many  and  Central  Europe,  which  Austria 
had  lost  by  the  revolution.  And  this  object 
was  gained.  But  after  Schwattzenberg's 
death  in  April  1852,  hitf  successors,  in  spite 
of  the  stringent  absolutism  of  their  bureau- 
cratic administration,  could  neither  maintain 
the  external  position  of  the  Empire  nor  pro- 
mote its  internal  prosperity.  Once  more, 
therefore,  public  opinion  was  in  a  bitter  fer- 
ment. Under  Schwartzenberg,  the  constitu- 
tion of  March,  though  inactive  and  powerless, 
yet  guaranteed  the  provincial  constitutions; 
and  though  he  established  the  privileges  and 
precedence  of  the  clergy,  and  endeavoured  to 
use  their  powerful  infiaence  in  favour  of  the 
centralizing  absolutism,  yet  he  professed 
that  the  question  of  an  or^nic  legislation 
for  the  whole  Empire  was  still  open,  and  had 
to  be  solved  without  delay.  But,  after  his 
death,  the  absolutist  administration  of  Bach 
could  only  make  a  formal  and  mechanical 
divbion  of  each  province  into  districts  and 
arrondissements,  and,  after  abolishing  the 
civil  and  criminal  code  hitherto  in  vigour 
in  the   Slavo-German  provinces,   establish 
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judicial  and  administrative  uniformity 
throughout  the  Empire.  Bach  sent  to 
Hungary  a  legion  of  officials,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  its  usages  or  cus- 
toms, in  order  that  they  might  enforce  the 
new  regulations,  so  repugnant  to  the  popular 
feeling  and  wishes.  Under  his  rule,  an  im- 
mense army  prcfyed  on  the  vitals  of  the 
Empire;  the  people  were  burdened  with 
taxes,  with  famine,  with  a  preposterous 
financial  administration  which  contracted 
annual  loans  on  continually  heavier  terms, 
and,  finally,  with  a  so-called  voluntary  nation- 
al loan,  most  unjust  to  the  middle  classes.  Of 
this,  500,000,000  florins  were  squandered  in 
the  wavering  neutrality  of  the  Government 
during  the  Crimean  War,  the  only  results 
of  which  were  to  embitter  the  relations  of 
the  Empire  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and 
to  throw  uncertainty  on  its  standing  with 
the  Western  Powers.  But  Bach's  noxious 
and  reactionary  policy  culminated  in  the 
concordat  It  was  not  by  that  Act,  but  by 
the  previous  abolition  of  the  placUum  regmmy 
that  free  intercourse  was  granted  between 
the  bishops  and  Kome :  the  concordat  of  the 
18th  of  August  1855  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  hierarchy  within  the  limits 
of  the  political  state.  In  this  document  the 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism  were  so 
completely  acknowledged  that,  even  during 
the  period  of  its  unquestioned  supremacy, 
several  of  its  regulations  were  found  impos- 
sible to  enforce.  But  it  really  endangered 
the  position  of  the  non-Catholic  population ; 
and  the  more  it  narrowed  the  political 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  greater  was  the 
indignation  of  all  orders  at  the  large  and 
unrestrained  liberty  which  it  conferred  on 
the  Church.  Yet  the  concordat  never  did 
what  it  was  meant  to  do.  It  did  not  enlist 
the  clergy  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of  them, 
especially  of  the  inferior  class,  among  the 
Italians,  Slaves,  and  Magyars,  continued  in 
the  party  of  opposition. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Austria  when 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  forced  her  into  war 
with  Italy.  Gyulay's  incapacity  and  the 
imperfect  military  organization  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rivalry  of  Prussia  in  Germany 
on  the  other,  did  their  work.  Prussia 
strove  to  turn  to  account  the  difficulties  of 
the  Empire,  overwhelmed  by  the  French 
and  Sardinians,  and  to  appropriate  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  in  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. With  her  ready  army  she  overawed 
the  allies  who  remained  faithful  to  Austria, 
and  80  compelled  her  to  purchase  peace  with 
the  loss  of  Lombardy,  in  order  to  save  her 
position  in  Germany.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, bereaved  of  a  kingdom,  conscious 


of  its  precarious  position  in  Germany,  sus- 
pectbg  that  the  Peace  of  Zurich  would 
never  be  honestly  observed,  and  that  it  could 
not  prevent  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  had  now  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 
Austrian  populations.  That  this  could  only 
be  done  by  a  liberal  and  constitutional 
change  of  Government  was  declared  by  all 
the  provinces,  by  the  public  press,  and  by 
the  most  experienced  patriots.  The  financial 
situation  proved  decisive.  The  new  Cabinet 
under  Goluehowsky  fancied  that  any  radical 
change  might  be  avoided  if  only  the  Keiohs- 
rath,  to  which  the  budget  of  1861  was  to 
be  submitted,  were  reinforced.  This  Reichs- 
rath  was  the  remains  of  the  constitutional 
body  of  1851,  which  still  acted  as  the  Im- 
perial Council.  But  the  Hungarian  mem- 
bers refused  to  accept  such  conditions ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  declared  that  the 
grievances  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
single  provinces  ought  to  be  abated  through 
the  action  of  a  body  in  which  both  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  Empire  were  effectually  re- 
presented, that  the  existing  Reichsrath  was 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
writ  of  July  17,  1860,  which  gave  it  the 
right  to  decide  on  questions  of  taxes  and 
loans,  was  no  longer  valid.  Here  the  old 
conflict  between  the  federal  and  the  central- 
ist principles  once  more  cropped  up.  The 
majority  desired  the  ^'  historical  and  politi- 
cal personality  '*  of  the  separate  provinces  to 
issue  in  their  administrative  and  legislative 
autonomy;  the  minority,  in  spite  of  its 
declared  liberalism,  advocated  restrictions 
on  provincial  self-government.  The  diploma 
of  the  20th  oi  October  1860  embodied  the 
views  of  the  majority.  It  called  them  an 
irrevocable  principle  of  policy.  It  divided 
all  public  affiiirs  into  two  classes — imperial 
and  provincial.  The  former  it  assigned  to 
a  Reichsrath  duly  elected  by  the  various 
provincial  parliaments;  the  latter  it  made 
over  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Among  imperial  affairs  it  enumerated 
financial  and  military  administration,  and 
foreign  commerce  and  intercourse.  All 
other  legislative  matters  were  referred  to 
the  provincial  parliaments.  The  old  consti- 
tution of  Hungary,  with  its  communal 
autonomy,  was  restored;  and  the  other 
provinces  received  back  their  local  regula- 
tions. The  cardinal  affairs  of  the  non- 
Hungarian  provinces,  which  had  lon^  been 
transacted  in  common,  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  non- Hungarian  members  of  the 
Reichsrath,  who  were  to  constitute  the 
Lesser  Reichsrath. 

These  concessions  were  both  too  small 
and  too  great.  Though  the  Lesser  Reichs- 
rath was  a  manifest  memorial  of  the  ancient 
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dualiem  of  the  Empire,  the  October  diploma, 
as  an  irrevocable  principle  of  policy,  satis- 
fied no  one.  In  the  German  hereditary 
provinces  there  was  the  utmost  dissatisfac- 
tion at  its  ultra-federalist  limitation  of  the 
competency  of  the  Reichsrath.  In  the 
Slavonic  provinces  the  aristocracy  and  clergy 
tried  to  make  use  of  Goluchowsky's  provin- 
cial regulations  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  liberal  tendencies  and  modern  spirit  of 
the  imperial  constitutionalism.  Hungary, 
instead  of  its  old  constitution,  demanded 
that  of  1848,  which  provided  for  a  merely 
personal  union.  Goluchowsky  was  helpless 
amidst  this  confusion  of  his  federal  theories ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  December  1860  by 
the  able  Schmerling,  who  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  centralizing  constitutional- 
ists. The  chief  object  of  this  minister  was, 
under  the  semblance  of  developing  the  irre- 
vocable principles  of  the  October  diploma, 
to  set  limits  to  provincial  autonomy,  by  ex- 
tending the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
Reichstag.  He  accordingly  relied  on  the 
German  elements  of  the  Empire.  On  the 
26th  of  February  1861,  he  published  an 
Imperial  patent  to  regulate  the  representa- 
tion. The  Reichsrath,  instead  of  being  a 
single  assembly  consisting  of  Imperial 
Archdukes  and  members  chosen  for  life  by 
the  Emperor  from  the  hereditary  nobility, 
now  included  also  a  lower  house  of  343 
members  elected  by  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments, and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  public 
debating  and  initiative,  which  all  former 
Reichsraths  had  been  without. 

The  Government,  seeing  the  unfavourable 
reception  of  the  diploma  of  October,  and 
unwilling  entirely  to  hand  over  the  Reichs- 
rath to  the  provincial  parliaments,  reserved 
to  itself  the  right,  when  exceptional  circum- 
stances existed,  or  when  the  deputies  could 
not  be  elected  by  those  parliaments,  of 
designating  certain  towns,  districts,  or 
corporations,  which  might  elect  the  deputies 
instead.  The  provision  was  chiefly  meant 
to  counteract  the  Hungarian  opposition  to 
the  Reichsrath.  But  there  was  also  some 
disquietude  at  the  Slave  majorities  in  some 
of  the  non-Hungarian  provincial  parlia- 
ments ;  the  more  so,  as  the  constitution  of 
February  had  legally  established  the  right 
of  the  Lesser  Reichsrath  to  deal  with  the 
common  concerns  of  the  C  is- Lei  than  pro- 
vinces On  the  other  hand,  the  provincial 
parliaments,  no  longer  elected  on  the  feudal 
principle  but  on  that  of  public  interests, 
acquired  the  right  of  initiative  and  publicity. 
Notwithstanding  these  inconsistent  waver- 
ings between  the  principles  of  federalism 
and  centralization,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  patent  of  February  was  a  mortal  blow 


to  absolutism  (which  was  still  alive  in  the 
diploma  of  October)  by  co-ordinating  the 
assent  of  the  provincial  parliaments  with  the 
Emperor^s  sanction,  as  previous  conditions 
to  the  enactment  of  all  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial laws.  Constitutional  life  really 
began  in  Austria  with  this  act,  although  in 
several  of  the  provinces  it  was  never  proper- 
ly executed.  For  all  subsequent  political 
struggles  have  turned  upon  constitutional 
principles,  though  from  time  to  time  one 
party  or  the  other  may  have  evinced  an 
intention  of  abandoning  them.  The  Grovem- 
meut,  too,  has  dispensed  with  the  useful 
expedient  of  "necessity  of  State." 

This  was  the  position  of  things  in  Austria ; 
in  Hungary  it  was  otherwise.  There  the 
October  diploma  and  the  February  patent 
gave  rise  to  the  movement  for  what  was 
called  the  Compromise,  which  assumed  ouch 
proportions,  was  pursued  with  such  exaspera- 
tion, and  was  so  complicated  with  externa! 
circumstances,  that  it  became  a  vital  ques- 
tion for  the  whole  monarchy.  And  as  this 
struggle  had  its  starting-point  in  the  Feb- 
ruary patent,  so  also  had  it  to  seek  there  its 
final  settlement.  This  will  be  clearly  seen 
if  we  examine  the  situation  in  which  the 
October  diploma  and  the  February  patent 
placed  Hungary  and  its  annexes  in  their 
relations  with  Austria. 

The  centralizing  constitution  of  March 
1849  not  only  abolished  the  constitution  of 
Hungary,  but  also  separated  Croatia,  Slave- 
nia,  Dalmatia,  Transylvania,  the  Woiwod- 
ships  of  Servia  and  the  Banat,  and  made 
them  independent  of  Hungary.  The  ensuing 
ten  years'  absolutispo,  which  attempted  to 
establish  a  bureaucratic  administration  in 
Hungary,  inevitably  maintained  this  separa- 
tion. The  situation  lasted  till  the  diploma 
of  October  1860  revived  the  old  constitution 
of  Hungary,  giving  back  its  former  ci?il 
ai^d  political  administration  and  its  own 
official  language,  but  not  restoring  its  sepa- 
rated dependencies.  It  was  held  that  the 
representatives  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
ought  to  negotiate  this  matter  for  themselves 
with  the  provincial  parliament  of  Pesth.  On 
the  27th  of  December  1860,  the  old  political 
connection  of  Servia  and  the  Banat  with 
Hungary  was  restored.  Still  the  question 
remained  open  with  regard  to  Transylvania 
and  Palmatia.  The  discontent. thus  caused 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  patent 
of  February  sensibly  affected  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  by  limiting  the  competency  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  with  respect  to 
matters  submitted  to  the  Reichsrath.  This 
movement  was  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
Viennese  Government.  It  could  not,  if  it 
would,  revert  to  the  theory  of  Schwartzen- 
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berg   and  Bach,  that   the   revolution   had 
invalidated    all  previous    rights;    for  the 
Emperor  had,  in  a  rescript  of  the  16th  of 
January  1861,  declared  that  the    Octoher 
diploma  was  not  a  final  settlement,  and  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  wish  that  the  institutions 
which  had  such  deep  roots  in  the  affections 
of  Hungary  should  be  promptly  and  com- 
pletely conceded,  whereby   tne  other   pro- 
vinces  would  receive  a  guarantee  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  constitu- 
tional measures.     There  is  here,  however, 
an  inexplicable  contradiction  with  the  patent 
of  February,  which  placed  Hungary  in  ex- 
actly the  pame  position  as  the  other  pro- 
vinces.     The   October  diploma    and    the 
February  patent  had  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
assent  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Reiohsrath  in  May. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  met  in  April, 
and  in  repeated  addresses  set  forth  its  re- 
servations and  doubts  about  the  two  acts, 
which   it  refused    to    accept,   seeing   that 
Hungary  had  its  own  constitution,  revised 
in    lbl8,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legitimate 
King  (the   £mperor  Ferdinand).     On  the 
strength  of  this  constitution  the  Parliament 
demanded  an  independent  and  responsible 
Hungarian  ministry,   and   repudiated    the 
authority  of  the  Rcichsrath.      Schmerling 
could  effect  no  compromise ;  and  the  Rcichs- 
rath had    to  \e  opened  without   deputies 
from  Hungary  or  its  annexes.    In  Croatia 
and  Slavonm,  where  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
in  184S  had  been  repaid  with  injustice  oy 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  Parliament 
refused  all  accommodation  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Dalmatia  and  Hun- 
gary ;   and  in  Transylvania  circumstances 
prevented  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament 
till  1863.     Negotiations  were  still  kept  up 
with  Pesth,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Hun- 
garians summed  up  their  objections  in  a  final 
address  of  the  12th  of  August  1861,  which 
concluded    by  saying  that  the   patent  of 
February  made  any  understanding  impossi- 
ble.    There  was  no  alternative  but  a  dis- 
solution, which   took  place   on  the  2l8t  of 
August    1861.      If    the    conduct  of    the 
Viennese  Government    had   been  hitherto 
defensible   on    constitutional    grounds,   its 
further  proceedings  showed  a  want  of  the 
most   ordinary   common-sense.      With   the 
October  diploma  the  foreign  administration 
imposed  upon  Hungary  by  Bach  had  been 
abolished,  and  native  elected  officiab  sub- 
stituted.    But  now  the  wild  agitation  of  the 
opposition,  which  did  not  amount  to  rioting 
or  revolution^  was  met  by  the  suspension  of 
municipal  and  communal  government,  and 
the  establishment  of  military  tribunals.     A 
dead  silence  spread  over  tho  country ;  and  a 


deep  hatred  for  Austria  struck  root  in  the 
public  mind,  like  the  feeling  in  Lombardy 
and  Venice  after  the  war  of  1848.  It  is 
now  known  that  this  feeling  was  encouraged 
and  flattered,  if  not  kindled,  by  foreign 
agency,  which  aimed  at  annihilating  Austria, 
and  relied  much  on  the  hot  blood  of  the 
warlike  Hungarians.  But  for  years  the 
Government  was  in  ignorance  of  this  fact, 
and  was  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  It  was  not  perceived  that  the 
conservative  and  aristocratic  elements  of 
Hungary  had  lost  their  influence,  and  were 
mastered  by  tho  austere  and  upright  con- 
stitutional party  led  by  Deak,  who  had  been 
the  master-spirit  in  the  Diet  in  1861. 
Neither  was  it  perceived  that  tho  slow  pro- 
gress and  inefficiency  of  the  lieichsrath,  in 
its  three  first  sessions,  had  only  exasperated 
tho  opposition  against  the  constitutional 
policy  of  Schmerling. 

When  tho  second  session  of  the  Rcichs- 
rath was  opened,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Transylvanian  deputies  gave  Schmerling  oc- 
casion to  proclaim  that  the  Lesser  Reichsrath 
was  a  parliament  for  the  whole  Empire, 
he  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  Hungarians, 
Croats,  and  Slavonians,  and  said,  "  We  can 
wait."  There  was  never  a  more  incompre- 
hensible delusion.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Hungarians  was  greater  than  that  of  Schmer- 
ling ;  and,  in  the  third  session,  the  Czech  de- 
puties from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  followed 
the  Hungarian  example,  and  sent  in  a  pro- 
test against  the  representation  of  the  mon- 
archy by  an  incomplete  assembly.  At  the 
same  time,  tho  feudal  and  national  op- 
I  position  to  tho  centralizing  development  of 
I  the  October  diploma,  through  the  February 
patent,  was  gaining  ground;  and  even 
Schmerling's  parliamentary  friends  were  so 
i  bewildered  by  his  conduct  that  they  left 
him,  and  on  several  occasions  voted  against 
I  him. 

Tho  friends  of  tho  Constitution,  as  such, 
j  were  moderate  ccntralizers,  and  therefore 
I  could  neither  acknowledge  the  "  absolute 
refusal  ^'  of  Hungary,  nor  see  in  the  federal- 
ist aspirations  of  Czechs  and  southern  Sla- 
vonians anything  but  a  disguised  opposi> 
tion  to  the  general  constitutional  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  situation,  then,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  ask  what  Schmerling's 
Government  had  done  to  consolidate  the 
Constitution,  to  promote  material  prosperi- 
ty, or  to  secure  the  Empire  from  within  or 
from  without.  The  masses  were  once  more 
violently  discontented,  and  were  entirely 
without  confidence,  either  in  the  Government 
or  in  the  Roichsrath.  The  most  favourable 
judge  would  have  had  to  confess  that 
Schmerling  had  only  fulfilled  the  smaller 
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part  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  excited  on 
his  accession  to  office,  and  that  the  latter 
half  of  his  administi^ation  was  only  an  inactive 
waiting  for  events,  with  poor  expedients  for 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  No  positive  le- 
gislative  reforms  had  been  effected  hj  the 
Government  during  the  three  sessions;  nor 
had  the  Keichsrath  done  anything  great 
with  its  initiative.  The  constitutional 
treatment  of  the  budget  brought  small  im- 
provement to  the  finances;  for  while  the 
question  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  Empire  was  open,  there 
could  be  no  mutual  economy  or  general 
financial  superintendence.  But  during  these 
three  sessions  the  whole  financial  misman- 
agement was  brought  to  light — the  trans- 
gression of  the  budget,  the  secret  loans,  and 
the  ruinous  money  transactions  of  former 
years.  It  is  true  that  there  was  little 
use  in  disputing  over  spilt  milk;  and  the 
sharp  criticism  of  the  Lower  House,  and  its 
votes  of  want  of  confidence,  which  ministers 
combated  in  vain  by  promises,  threats,  and 
the  interference  of  the  Upper  House,  only 
helped  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  in 
hastening  the  fall  of  Schmerling. 

During  Count  Rechberg^s  administration 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  relations  of  Austria 
with  Prussia  and  Germany  had  become  so 
difficult  that  a  prolongation  of  the  quarrel 
with  Hungary  and  with  the  provinces  repre- 
sented in  the  Keichsrath  would  have  been  a 
grave  dauger  for  the  Empire.  After  the 
assembly  of  German  Princes,  convoked  by 
the  Emperor  at  Frankfort  in  1863,  to  reform 
the  confederation,  had  been  dispersed  through 
Prussian  opposition.  Count  Bismarck  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  destroy  the  popularity  of 
the  Austrian  federal  policy.  He  induced 
Kechberg  to  join  him  in  taking  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  German  popular  movement,  and  of  the 
middle  and  smaller.  States,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  federal  execution,  to  offer  a 
gross  insult  to  the  whole  German  Confedera- 
tion. Kechberg,  after  his  retirement,  re- 
cognised the  fiasco  he  had  made,  when  he 
saw  that  Prussia  had  all  the  profit,  while  the 
expense  was  borne  by  Austria.  Count 
Mensdorff  Pouilly,  who  succeeded  him  in 
October  1864,  was  unable,  all  at  once,  to 
break  off  the  one-sided  alliance  with  Prussia ; 
for  such  a  rupture  could  neither  amend  the 
external  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the 
Confederation,  nor  improve  its  internal  situa- 
tion. Kussia  also  was  deeply  offended  with 
Austria  on  account  of  her  share  in  the 
diplomatic  pressure  of  the  Western  Powers 
during  the  Polish  crisis  in  1863 ;  and  there 
was  something  alarming  in  the  new  relation- 
ship of  France  with  Italy,  as  evidenced  by 


the  Convention  of  September  1864.    Still, 
the  Prussian  alliance  was  becoming  daily 
more  imperilled — on  the  Austrian  side  bj 
the  increasing  divergencies  in  the  Duchies, 
and  on  the  Prussian  side  from  a  calculation 
of  the  consequences  of  those  growing  diffi- 
culties in  which  Austria  was  involved  with 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Bohemia.  During  the 
summer  of  1865  an  open  rupture  waspreveat- 
ed  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein  (August 
14-20);,  but  it  was  substantially  nothing 
but  a  personal  interchange  of  good-will  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prassia. 
Count  Bismarck  could  well  afford  to  allow 
this.     Through  his  agents   in   Austria  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  opimons 
of  parties  to  know  that  a  reactionary  change 
made  by  Esterhazy,  a  minister  without  port- 
folio, in  order  to  effect  the  fall  of  Schmerliog, 
would  largely  contribute   to  increase  the 
confusion.     The  Keichsrath  had  been  closed 
on  the  27th  of  July,  in  order  that  the  Diets 
of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Empire  might 
be  opened,  when  Count  Belcredi,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Bohemia,  was  called  to  repkce 
Schmerling.      The  very  first  steps  of  the 
new  "  Ministry  of  Counts ''  were  enough  to 
assure  the  Prussian  Premier  that  the  Em- 
pire was  verging  on  that  ruin  which  he  had 
been  long  providing  for,  atid  warned  him  to 
complete  his  diplomatic    and  military  re- 
sources   for  the    occasion.    ,  He  was  not 
deceived.     After  negotiations  with  the  old 
Hungarian  Conservative  partv,  which  seem 
to  have  given  assurance  that  the  Diet  wonid 
probably  debate  upon  proposals  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  an  imperial  manifesto  was 
issued  on  the  20th  of  September.    It  an- 
nounced that,  pending  the  negotiations  with 
Hungary  and  Croatia,  the  elections  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  suspended, 
and  with  them  also  the  Lesser  Keichsrath, 
since  it  was  legally  impossible  to  dehate 
constitutionally  in  one  part  of  the  Bmp^^ 
the  same  measure  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Emperor's  fiat  in  another.     This  subordina- 
tion of  the  Empire  to  the  kingdom  did  not 
fail  to  produce  a   popular   impression  w 
Hungary,  although  the  soberer  portion  of 
the  press  lamented  the  suppression  of  ^ 
Lesser  Keichsrath,  Which  might  have  acted 
without  prejudice  to  the  negotiations.    The 
manoeuvre  was  made  the  subject  of  pohhc 
rejoicings  in  Bohemia  and  Gaiicia;  but  the 
German  populations  were  indignant  at  the 
temporary  return  to  absolutism,  which  omy 
retained  the  provincial  parliaments  till  i 
had  ascertained  and  decided  on  the  resmw 
of   the     negotiations  with    Hungary  ^^ 
Croatia,  and  had  published  its  own  arbitrtTj 
decrees.      The  German  deputies  met  tw 
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maDifesto  with  a  protest  and  a  reply ;  and 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  sixteen  parlia- 
ments of  the  Slavo-German  provinces  in 
their  November  session,  those  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Silesia,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vorarlberg,  unanimously 
voted  that  the  constitution  of  February  was 
still  valid.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Carniola,  the  German  minorities  did  like- 
wise; only  Goritz,  Trieste,  Dalmatia,  and 
Tyrol  expressed  no  opinion.  Galicia,  Bu- 
kovina,  and  the  Czech  majority  in  Bohemia, 
voted  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  reply  to  these  addresses  was  a 
promise  that  the  Emperor  should  be  crown* 
ed  as  King  of  Bohemia ;  and  it  thus  became 
clear  that  the  Ministry  had  resolved  to  rely 
on  the  federalist  Slaves,  the  ecclesiastical 
absolutists,  and  the  feudal  aristocrats,  against 
the  German  constitutionalists.  This  made 
the  Slavonic  majorities  in  the  mixed  pro- 
vinces intolerably  arrogant.  The  Czechs  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  began  to 
claim  a  political  isolation  under  the  crown 
of  St  Wenceslaus,  like  that  of  Hungary 
under  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

Meantime  the  difficulties  with  Hungary 
had  not  been  overcome ;  and  the  old  conser- 
vative party  in  its  struggles  with  that  of 
Deak  had  only  shown  its  utter  incapacity. 
Deck's  party  had  drawn  up  its  programme 
on  the  11th  of  November.  The  Govern- 
ment had  previously  endez^voured  to  meet 
one  of  its  demands-^^the  restoration  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  or  the  reunion  of  the  dependencies 
which  had  been  separated  from  Hungary 
since  1849 — by  submitting  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Transylvania  and  Croatia  a 
plan  for  restoring  the  ancient  union.  This 
extraordinary  condescension,  however,  did 
not  induce  the  Magyars  to  abate  anything 
of  their  other  demands.  The  complications 
in  the  remaining  provinces,  and  the  danger 
of  war  both  in  the  north  and  south,  gave 
them  the  game  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
Belcredi^s  policy  had  nothing  else  to  depend 
on  than  the  anti-centralist  tendencies  of  the 
Western  Slaves,  and  the  separatist  velleities 
of  Galicia.  The  Emperor,  when  he  went  to 
Pesth  to  open  the  Diet,  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Certain  passages  of  the 
royal  speech  of  the  14th  of  December,  which 
solemnly  disavowed  the  ^invalidation 
theory,"  and  recognised  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  ancient 
local  constitution,  and  the  legality  of  the  re- 
forms of  1848,  were  vociferously  applauded. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  speech  made  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary conditional  on  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  Empire  concerning  the  treat- 
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ment  of  common  aflfairs,  and  made  the  valid- 
ity of  the  legislation  of  1848  contingent 
on  a  previous  revision.  Deak^s  programme 
put  forward  conditions  exactly  the  reverse. 
He  demanded  first  of  all  the  recognition  of 
the  continuity  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary,  which  involved  the  unconditional 
restoration  of  the  national  municipal  and 
communal  constitutions,  and  also  the  un re- 
vised legislation  of  1848,  with  a  responsible 
Hungarian  ministry;  then  only,  and  not 
before,  the  assembly  would  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  management  of  common  affairs, 
and  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  1848.  This 
point  of  right  was  inflexibly  adhered  to  in 
two  addresses,  of  the  26th  of  Februaty^  and 
the  25th  of  April  1866,  in  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  speech  and  the  rescript  of  the  3d 
of  March.  Neither  party  came  a  step  nearer 
to  agreement.  The  negotiations  were 
stopped ;  and  when  the  war  began  the  Diet 
was  adjourned.  The  inflexibility  of  Deak's 
party  was  the  cause  of  this  situation.  But 
tho  honesty  of  their  conviction  that  the  con- 
nection of  Hungary  with  Austria  was  no 
accident,  but  an  organic  necessity,  was  mani- 
fested before  the  adjournment,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  sixty-seven 
deputies  (fifty  two  Hungarians  and  fifteen 
Transylvanians)  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  common  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  war  of  1866  only 
enters  in  a  general  way  into  the  present 
argument.  Prussia  had  lost  nothing  by  the 
ten  months  in  which  Belcredi  had  oeen  al- 
lowed to  reduce  the  Empire  to  a  state  of  such 
thorough  dissolution  that  its  populations  were 
but  contingently  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion. The  political  consciousness  of  Austria 
was  scarcely  less  eclipsed  by  his  administra- 
tion than  it  had  been  by  the  events  of  1848. 
But  now  the  result  was  not  the  work  of  a 
revolution ;  and  the  depression  was  most 
sensible  in  those  nationalities  whose  political 
energies  had  at  other  times  been  most  vigor- 
ous. That  Prussia  had  counted  upon  this 
depression  as  the  most  important  factor  for 
her  decisive  stroke  was  proved  by  the  be- 
haviour of  her  army  in  Bohemia,  by  the  pro- 
clamations of  her  generals,  addressed  to 
the  magnanimous  and  glorious  Czech  nation 
and  professing  a  sympathy  with  the  claims 
of  the  Slaves,  by  the  formation  of  Klapka's 
legion  of  Hungarian  deserters  and  prisoners, 
and  by  the  manifesto  to  Hungary. 

After  the  Peace  of  Prague,  when  Austria 
was  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin,  it  was  clear 
that  her  only  chance  was  to  collect  her  ener- 
gies for  a  last  attempt  to  reconstruct  her  po- 
litical organization.  Her  sole  hope  lay  in 
the  reconciliation  of  her  populations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Government.     The  first. 
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step  was  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Hungary. 
This  had  now  become  the  turning-point  of 
Austrian  unity.  The  Hungarians  had  offer- 
ed a  passive  resistance  to  Schmerling,  and 
under  Belcredi's  wavering  policy  had  firmly 
maintained  their  claims ;  and  now,  after  the 
war,  they  knew  that  the  Empire,  driven 
from  its  position  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
must,  if  it  would  remain  a  first-class  Power, 
makes  its  peace  with  them.  It  no  longer 
pertained  to  the  Empire,  but  to  Hungary,  to 
say  what  must  be  the  conditions.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
any  compromise  the  Hungarians  might  offer, 
if  it  in  any  way  provided  for  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  Hungarian  Diet  had  not 
been  closed,  but  only  adjourned,  leaving  its 
commi^ion  to  consider  the  general  terms  of 
a  compromise.  The  commanding  position  of 
Hungary  after  the  war  made  it  clear  that 
the  commission  would  not  give  up  an  iota  of 
the  claims  put  forward  in  the  addresses  of 
February  and  April.  It  proposed  to  re- 
establish the  union  of  Hungary  with  the 
rest  of  the  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  under  a  sovereign  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  with  a  common 
transaction  of  affairs  for  both  groups  of 
provinces,  with  common  and  reciprocal  obli- 
gations. Thus  a  more  real  union  than  had 
hitherto  been  proposed  by  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  was  indicated.  At  the  same 
time,  meetings  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  various  German  Parliaments 
were  held  at  Vienna,  to  agree  upon  a  com- 
mon plan  of  opposition  to  Belcredi's  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution.  In  spite  of  their 
bitter  animosity  to  his  system,  and  of  their 
unanimous  determination  to  maintain  the 
constitution  of  February,  they.also  saw  that 
they  must  and  could  avoid  quarrelling  with 
Hungary,  since  the  position  of  Hungary  did 
not  exclude  her  moral  co-operation  with  the 
other  half  of  the  monarchy.  But  neither 
the  Hungarian  nor  the  German  tendencies 
suited  Belcredi's  purpose.  He  went  on  ne- 
gotiating with  both  sides  officially,  semi-of- 
Hoially,  privately,  confidentially,  but  always 
uselessly.  Even  the  friends  on  whom  he  de- 
pended —  aristocrats,  ecclesiastical  absolu- 
tists, and  federalists — more  or  less  deserted 
him  after  the  war ;  and  the  only  success  he 
could  boast  was  the  doubtful  one  that  the 
complementary  elections  for  the  mixed  Diets 
exhibited  a  Slavonic  majority. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
King  of  Saxony  with  his  army  entered 
Austria,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  Council,  Baron  Beust.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  when  Saxony  made 
peace  with  Prussia,  this  man  became  a  vic- 
tim of  Prussian  policy;  his  dismissal  was 


made  by  Count  Bismarck  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  the  peace.  Though  the  minister  of 
a  small  State,  he  had  frequently  been  con- 
cerned in  questions  of  European  importance ; 
and  instructed  public  opinion  had  already 
designated  him  as  the  proper  guide  for  Aus- 
tria in  her  foreign  affairs.  By  a  curious  co- 
incidence, he  had  taken  a  peculiar  part  in 
the  Prussian  crisis  which  ended  with  Count 
Bismarck's  elevation  to  the  Premiership : 
and  Count  Bismarck's  hostility  to  him  did 
not  begin  in  1866,  but  dates  from  these  pre- 
vious and  little-known  circumstances.  A 
short  time  after  the  Peace  of  Prague,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  foreign  minister.  He 
had  had  ample  means  of  studying  the  affairs 
of  Austria,  and  had  also  become  acquainted 
with  her  populations.  But  his  position  only 
gave  him  a  single  voice  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  that  not  a  decisive  one  in 
home  affairs.  There  were  many  people  who, 
at  his  accession  to  office,  thought  it  safe  to 
predict  for  him  a  speedy  fall,  as  soon  as  he 
proved  an  obstacle  to  Belcrcdi  and  Ester- 
hazy.  The  public  at  large  received  him 
with  little  confidence,  and  with  small  ex- 
pectation of  his  liberal  principles  being  car- 
ried out.  For  they  did  not  reflect  on  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  affected  the  sys- 
tem he  had  administered  amongst  the  middle 
States.  Napoleon  lu.  showed  that  he  un- 
derstood him  better,  when  he  said  to  him, 
"  Saxony  is  too  small  for  you."  His  first 
act  as  minister  was  to  issue  the  pacific  cir- 
cular of  the  2d  November,  in  which  he  de- 
fined his  position.  In  this  circular  he  pro- 
tested that  he  came  to  his  post  perfectly  free 
from  all  resentment  and  all  predilection,  and 
that  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  urgent 
duty  it  was  to  efface  the  traces  of  a  disas- 
trous war,  would  remain  faithful  to  its  poli- 
cy of  peace  and  conciliation.  On  the  Em- 
peror's return  to  Vienna,  Baron  Beust  re- 
ceived the  further  appointment  of  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  all  the  provin- 
cial parliaments  met  to  carry  on  the  negoti- 
ations, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war.  The  rescript  sent  to  Pesth  on  this  oc- 
casion assented  to  the  proposals  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliamentary  Commission,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  comprised  the  princi- 
pal points  for  the  compromise,  and  that  tha 
regulation  of  common  affairs  was  possible  on 
their  basis.  It  declared  that  the  army  and 
navy,  customs,  taxes,  debts,  and  credit, 
should  be  reckoned  common  affairs :  and  it 
conceded  a  separate  responsible  ministry  for 
Hungary,  and  the  restoration  of  its  munici- 
pal self-government.  During  the  progress 
of  the  debate  at  Pesth  on  the  reply  to  this 
rescript,  the  acts  of  the  other  provincial  par* 
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liameDts  were  published.  The  exclusively 
German  ones  were  in  sheer  opposition  to 
Belcredi's  suspension  system ;  the  Slavonic 
majorities  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia  exhibited 
their  rcpugoance  to  the  constitution  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  in  several  of  the  mixed  provinces 
a  middle  party  imposed  silence  on  the  con- 
stitutional minority.  At  last  came  the  re- 
ply of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  It  ex- 
pressed a  loyal  sense  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  imperial  rescript,  contingent, 
however,  on  the  previous  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  restoration  of  the  constitution. 
Further  negotiations  were  opened  at  Vienna 
with  the  deputation  which  brought  the  An- 
swer from  Pesth,  to  which  place  Baron  Beust 
went  on  the  2l8t  of  December  with  the  Hun- 
garian Chancellor.  It  appeared  certain  that 
this  business  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ir- 
resolute hands  of  Belcredi  and  the  reaction- 
ists and  that  the  lock  in  the  Cabinet  was  at 
an  end.  Still  Beust's  original  and  compre- 
hensive ideas  had  by  no  means  prevailed. 
Many  such  brave  beginnings  had  within  the 
last  twenty  years  withered  beneath  the  pow- 
erful Court  influence  of  the  Austrian  nobili- 
ty and  clergy.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  for- 
eigner, a  Protestant,  a  "  small  baron,'' 
should  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  bul- 
wark of  tenacious  traditions,  exclusive  inter- 
ests, and  inveterate  prejudices.  Or,  if  he 
gained  a  momentary  success,  there  were  still 
intriguers  and  flatterers  to  catch  him  in 
their  more  deceitful  toils.  Again,  there  was 
no  demonstration  that  he  was  really  master 
of  any  extraordinary  ideas,  bold  schemes,  or 
daring  resolutions,  or  that  he  had  the 
energy  and  prudence  to  carry  them  out.  In 
his  new  career  he  had  not  yet  succeeded : 
in  his  old  one  he  had  been  baffled.  Thus 
the  year  1866  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
amidst  tho  intense  expectation  of  the 
patriots,  when  suddenly,  just  at  its  end, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  a  purely  ab- 
solutist decree  ordered  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  army,  and  a  new  regulation  of 
public  defence  for  the  whole  Empire,  except 
the  military  frontier.  The  whole  negotiation 
was  in  jeopardy.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  in  a 
protest  of  the  13th  of  January  1867,  warned 
the  Emperor  that  such  violations  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  t'he  constitution  would 
render  any  compromise  impossible.  But  a 
patent  had  already  been  issued  ten  days 
previously,  which  made  it  clear  to  the  non- 
Hungarian  provinces  that  the  Belcredi  ma- 
nifesto of  September  1865  had  suspended 
not  merely  the  action  of  the  Reichsrath,  but 
the  constitution  itself.  This  patent  of  the 
2d  of  January  revealed  the  meaning  of  the 
Government  in  decreeing  the  new  army  re- 
gulations, as  well  as  the  financial  arrange- 


ments of  1867,  which  had  been  dealt  with 
in  another  patent  of  the  30th  of  December 
1866.  For  it  treated  the  constitution  of 
February  as  non- existent,  by  convoking  the 
Cis-Leithan  representatives  to  an  extraor- 
dinary Imperial  Assembly  for  the  25th  of 
February,  and  by  dissolving  the  provincial 
parliaments,  and  ordering  new  elections,  so 
that  these  parliaments  might  meet  on  the 
11th  of  February,  though  they  were  only  to 
do  so  in  order  to  elect  members  for  the  ex- 
traordinary Beichsrath,  which  in  its  turn 
was  only  to  debate  on  the  constitutional 
question.  And  it  W2is  clear  that  the  minis- 
try did  not  wish  to  revive  the  constitution  ; 
for  the  alteration  of  the  order  of  elections 
for  the  Beichsrath  was  an  indirect  hint  to 
the  Slavonic  majorities  in  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Carinthia,  and  elsewhere,  to  exclude  all 
Germans  and  constitutionalists  from  the  re- 
presentation. Notwithstanding  this  desper- 
ate game,  the  constitutional  opposition  kept 
itself  within  the  limits  of  legality.  In  pre- 
serving this  attitude  it  was  much  helped  by 
the  situation  of  Hungary,  where  Beust, 
assisted  by  the  restored  political  exiles, 
Andrassy,  Eoty5s,  and  Lonyay,  was  rapidly 
progressing  towards  a  settlement.  Though 
it  was  believed  that  his  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  Cis-Leithan  constitution  were  neutral- 
ized by  the  Cabinet  of  Counts,  yet  his  in- 
fiuence  was  relied  upon ;  and  great  encour- 
agement was  given  to  the  opposition  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Hungarians,  in  their  pro- 
test of  the  13th  of  January,  that  the  object 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  could  only  be 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  real  con- 
stitutionalism not  only  in  Hungary  but  also 
in  the  other  provinces.  Thb  was  the  first 
expression  of  constitutional  solidarity  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  Empire,  The 
elections  in  February  showed  the  resolution 
of  the  German  public.  In  the  German  pro- 
vinces, the  constitutionalists  were  in  the 
majority;  but  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Carniola  the  national  antipathies  bore  their 
usual  fruit.  Meanwhile  a  crisis  occurred  in 
the  Cabinet.  Baron  Beust  threatened  to 
resign  if  thb  scheme  of  the  extraordinary 
Reichsrath  were  not  abandoned,  and  if  the 
Lesser  Reichsrath  were  not  convoked  for 
the  parliamentary  treatment  of  the  consti- 
tutional question.  He  gained  his  point.  A 
complete  rupture  was  made  with  the  system 
hitherto  prevailing ;  and  an  Imperial  decree 
of  the  4th  of  February  restored  the  opera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  February  so  far 
as  it  did  not  affect  the  compromise  with 
Hungary.  Three  days  afterwards,  Belcredi 
and  Esterhazy  were  dismissed;  and  Beust 
then  became  President  of  the  Cabinet.  Deak 
was  called  to  Vienna,  and  received  in  spe- 
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cial  audience  by  the  Emperor ;  and  the  open- 
ing  of  the  provincial  parliaments  y^as  ad- 
journed to  the  ISth  of  February.  By  this 
time  the  compromise  had  been  effected,  and 
a  responsible  Hungarian  ministry  had  been 
appointed.  These  events  justified  the  lan- 
guage of  Beust's  circular  of  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary addressed  to  the  provincial  governors 
and  officials.  The  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  \?ere  by  no  means  uncertain, 
as  the  progress  of  events  would  show ;  the 
compromise  with  Hungary  was  the  fruit  of 
the  suspension  of  the  constitution ;  and  now 
the  approbation  of  the  6is-Leitban  countries 
was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  arrange- 
ment :  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  whether,  or  how  far,  the  con- 
stitution had  been  violated  in  these  difficult 
arrangements,  and  it  had  therefore  become 
its  duty  to  call  together  the  constitutional 
representatives;  it  would  submit  to  them 
the  changes  in  the  constitution,  which  the 
compromise  had  rendered  necessary,  for  its 
intention  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  Keichsrath :  nevertheless  it  was 
confident  that  a  patriotic  intelligence  would 
see  how  much  Austria  would  gain  by  for- 
swearing the  irresolute  policy  of  the  past, 
and  how  much  she  would  lose  if  that  policy 
were  still  continued :  any  further  claims 
could  only  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the 
strength  of  the  Empire. 

Thus  the  principles  of  the  revived  consti- 
tution were  clearly  defined ;  and  the  question 
now  was  whether  the  practice  would  answer 
to  the  theory.  It  was  a  time  of  deliberate 
and  decisive  measures.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  congress  of  members  of  the  Ger- 
man provincial  parliaments,  who,  though 
they  feared  that  exorbitant  concessions  would 
be  made  to  Hungary,  abstained  from  any 
agitation  till  the  measures  should  be  pro- 
posed by  Government  *  to  the  Reichsrath. 
In  the  second  place,  an  assembly  of  Slavonic 
deputies  tried  to  limit  the  competency  of  the 
Beichsrath  by  federalist  conditions.  At  this 
point  the  Government,  in  concert  with  the 
Hungarian  ministers,  proclaimed  that  the 
compromise  was  effected,  decreed  the  acts 
necessary  for  its  execution,  and  named  con- 
stitutional presidents  for  the  Cis-Loitban 
parliaments.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
Count  Mailath,  the  Hungarian  Chancellor, 
was  dismissed,  and  his  office  suppressed ;  on 
the  17th,  the  proclamation  just  referred  to 
was  made ;  on  the  18th,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Landtag,  the  change  of  system  was  aunoun* 
ced,  and  a  number  of  bills  introduced  to 
consolidate  the  new  constitutional  life  of  the 
Empire.  The  proclamation,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  decree  concerning  the  army, 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Hun- 


garian Parliament.     On  the  20th,  the  Hun- 
garian Cabinet  was  completed.     Count  An- 
drassy  was  President,  Count  Festetics  Min- 
ister a  latere^  Baron  Eotvos  of  Worship, 
Baron  Wenkbeim   of  the   Interior,  Count 
Miko  of  Public  Works,  Herr  von  Lonyay 
of  Finance,  Herr  Horwath  of  Justice,  and 
Herr  von  Gorove  of  Trade.     At  this   mo- 
ment, when  the  Government  needed  to  be 
loft  in  peace  to  prepare  the  bills  to  be  laid 
before  the  Beichsrath,  an  address  was  car- 
ried in  the  Bohemian  Parliament  by  a  ma- 
jority of  156  to  76,  declaring  that  it  would 
send  no  deputies  to  the  Keichsrath  unless 
that  body  wore  reduced  to  a  simple  consult- 
ative assembly.     The  reply  to  this  vote  was 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Bohemian 
Parliament  on  the  26th  of  February.     This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Parliaments 
of  Moravia  and  Carniola  from  following  the 
example  of  their  Czech  kinsmen,  and  they 
too  were   dissolved  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  Government  was 
not  without  effect ;   and  the  appeals  to  the 
people  resulted  in  the  election  of  three  con- 
stitutional parliaments,  which  fully  allowed 
the   competence  of  the  Keichsrath.      The 
Keichsrath  was  not  assembled  before   the 
20th  of  May,  nor  the  convoking  patent  is- 
sued before  the  20th  of  April,  because  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment should  have  previously  accepted  a  com- 
promise  compatible  with  imperial  govern- 
ment.    Here   also   there   were  difficulties: 
the  democratic  party  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament maintained   an  obstinate  fight  for 
ten  days  in  favour  of  the  merely  personal 
union ;  and  the  victory,  at  one  time  consid- 
ered doubtful,  was  only  obtained  by  a  bril- 
liant speech  from  Deak,  which  was  followed 
by  a  division  of  257  against  117  on  the  30th 
of  March.     In  the  Upper  House  the  com- 
promise was  unanimously  accepted,  after  an 
insignificant  opposition,  on  the  8d  of  April. 
And  now  the  regeneration  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  monarchy  seemed  to  be  accom- 
plished; and  Baron  Beust  was  entitled  to 
regard  with  complacency  the  results  of  his 
system  and  of  his  efforts.     But  he  could  not 
forget  that  as  yet  he  bad  only  half  finished 
his  task  of  reconstruction;  for  he  had  to 
persuade   the  Keichsrath  to  accept,  aprh 
cottpf  a  compromise  on  which  it  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  he  had  to  establish  the  con- 
stitutional institutions  of  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  on  another  base  of  com- 
promise  altogether    foreign  to   Hungarian 
wants  and  tendencies.   As  long  as  there  was 
no  ministry  for  the  Cis-Leithan  portion  of 
the  Empire,  this  whole  responsibility  rested 
on  Baron  Beust  himself,  although  he  had 
provisionally  intrusted  special  departments 
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— ^War,  Public  Worship,  Finance,  and  the 
Home-Office — to  a  few  thorough  Constitu- 
tionalists. He  was  quite  aware  that  the  con- 
stitutional G-erman  majority  in  the  Reichs- 
rath,  though  liberal,  was  also  for  the  most 
part  centralizing,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
absolutely  counted  upon  either  for  the  com- 
promise or  for  any  other  special  question. 
And  the  Slaves  were  indignant  at  having, 
for  the  first  time  since  1861,  lost  those  ma- 
jorines  in  the  mixed  parliaments  which  they 
had  hitherto  preserved  by  an  alliance  with 
the  feudalists  and  ecclesiastical  absolutists. 
Under  the  dualism  their  hopes  of  ever  re- 
gaining their  influence  were  slight;  whereas 
under  a  federalist  system  they  had  expected 
in  time  to  win  over  the  Germans  of  the  mix- 
ed provinces  to  their  side.  Their  leaders, 
encouraged  and  assisted  from  without,  then 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Bus- 
sian  Propaganda.  The  pilgrimage  to  Moscow 
was  a  demonstration  not  altogether  iosigni- 
ficant  against  Austria.  For  although  her 
Slavonic  populations  were  but  slightly  moved, 
yet  it  showed  clearly  what  dangers  might 
threaten  Austria,  Germany,  and  Central 
Europe  from  that  quarter,  especially  when 
the  semi-official  press  of  Prussia,  clearly  act- 
ing under  instructions,  patronized  the  move- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  public  feeling  against 
it  in  German  Austria,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary. It  has  since  become  known,  through 
publications  of  Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian 
Envoy,  and  others,  that  Count  Bismarck, 
even  after  the  Peace  of  Prague,  still  kept 
up  an  extensive  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  non-German  populations  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
opened  the  Beichsrath  on  the  22d  of  May, 
the  Upper  House  having  received  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty-four  new  life-members,  all 
representatives  of  science  and  of  liberal 
views.  His  speech  treated  the  compromise 
with  Hungary  as  a  fact  already  completed, 
and  simply  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Beichs- 
rath would  not  refuse  assent  to  it,  seeing 
how  advantageous  it  was  for  the  position  of 
Austria  in  Europe,  and  what  security  it 
gave,  not  only  for  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  liberties  of  Hungary,  biit  also,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  for  those  of  the 
other  provinces.  To  these,  it  intimated, 
any  autonomic  reforms  that  did  not  endan- 
ger the  integrity  of  the  Empire  would  be 
granted.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in  to  esta- 
blish ministerial  responsibility,  and  another 
to  modify  the  obnoxious  13th  atticle  of  the 
constitution;  financial  reforms  were  prom- 
ised ;  and  the  foreign  policy  was  defined  as 
one  free  from  all  ideas  of  retaliation.  Mean- 
time  the  negotiations  with  Hungary  had 


advanced  so  far  that  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  as  King 
of  Hungary ;  and  the  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  Juno.  The  Beichsrath  had 
simply  to  accept  the  fact.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  did  so,  because  it  gave  them 
ground  for  putting  forward  all  the  more  re- 
solutely their  own  demands  for  a  thorough 
change  in  the  system  of  government,  for  con- 
cessions analogous  to  those  granted  to  Hun- 
gary, and,  to  crown  all,  for  a  revision  of  the 
concordat.  The  tenor  of  the  address  of  the 
Upper  House  was  similar,  but  more  cautious 
in  its  demands,  and  more  reserved  with  re- 
gard to  the  dualism  of  the  Empire.  Thus 
an  interchange  of  programmes  had  taken 
place  between  the  Government  and  the  re- 
presentatives ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power 
of  the  Parliament  of  both  parts  of  the  mon- 
archy to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment may  be  passed  over  with  all  brevity; 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Government  should 
be  noticed. 

For  President  of  the  Lower  House  the 
Emperor  selected  the  Mayor  of  BrUnn,  Dr. 
Giskra,  a  liberal  and  constitutionalist,  and 
for  President  of  the  Upper  House,  Prince 
Charles  von  Auersperg,  a  liberal,  and  a  very 
popular  man.  The  address  was  accepted, 
with  only  two  dissentients,  in  the  Upper 
House,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Count 
Beust's  clear  and  masterly  vindication  of 
his  proceedings,  and  partly  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Professor  Herbst  The  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  feudal  and  clerical  ele- 
ments of  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Galicia.  In 
Hungary,  the  Emperor  celebrated  his  coro- 
nation by  a  general  political  amnesty,  which 
was  a  few  days  later  extended  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  At  this  date,  the 
20th  of  June,  conferences  were  held  be- 
tween the  Imperial  and  Hungarian  Cabinets 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Beichsrath  on  the  other ; 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  a  plan,  proposed 
by  Deak,  that  a  delegation  from  the  Beichs- 
rath should  meet  another  from  the  Hunga- 
rian Parliament,  to  settle  between  them  the 
details  of  the  common  concerns  of  the  Em- 
pire, each  delegation  having  equal  right  and 
authority.  Thus  the  dualism  was  not  mere- 
ly accepted  as  a  principle,  but  reduced  to 
practice.  These  delegations  had  first  to 
settle  their  forms  of  procedure,  and  then  to 
arrange  the  common  financial  aflfairs  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  Empire.  To  pave  the  way 
for  this,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  exact 
situation  of  the  revenue.  A  committee 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  it  received  from  the  minister  a 
detailed  account  beginning  at  the  year  1861. 
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It  appeared  that  the  national  debt  amount- 
ed to ,  3,046,000,000  florins,  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  same  to  127,000,000,  and  an 
annual  quota  of  24,000,000  to  a  sinking 
fund  ;  and  when  the  committee  put  the  na- 
tural question,  whether  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  emerging  honourably  from  this  de- 
plorable situation,  the  minister  replied  with 
a  most  confident  affirmative.  At  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  before  the  committee 
could  arrange  the  ways  and  means,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
responsible  ministry  fpr  the  Cis-Leithan 
portion  of  the  Empire,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  financial  interests  of  those 
provinces  in  the  debates  of  the  delegations. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Reichsrath,  when  invited  by  Count  Beust  to 
accept  the  charge,  all  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  pledge  themselves  to 
complete  the  compromise  on  the  conditions 
morally  contracted  with  Hungary  by  the 
Crown.  It  is  a  characteristic  defect  of  Aus- 
trian liberalism  to  underrate  gains  which  it 
had  previously  regarded  as  impossible,  and 
to  criticise  them  instead  of  accepting  them, 
and  using  them  for  its  own  consolidation 
and  development.  It  may  seem  common- 
place simply  to  put  one's-self  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  already  formed,  and  inherit 
rather  than  win  the  position  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  want  of  organizing  power  and  tact 
exposes  the  flank  of  liberalism  to  danger- 
ous attacks.  The  parliamentary  leaders  ex- 
hibited  this  characteristic  defect  at  the  time 
of  the  final  settlement  of  Beust's  great 
work.  Hence  the  formation  of  a  parlia- 
mentary ministry  had  to  be  delayed  until 
the  compromise  had  become  law  ;  and  thus 
the  Reichsrath  and  the  delegations  could 
only  receive  the  financial  report,  without 
being  able  to  take  action  upon  it,  before  the 
adjournment  on  the  25th  of  July.  The 
financial  commission  indicated  that  the 
surest,  though  uneven,  road  towards  finan- 
cial reform,  was  the  utmost  possible  exten- 
sion of  administrative  self-government. 

But  this  session  of  the  Reichsrath  was 
prolific  of  other  results.  The  law  of  min- 
isterial responsibility  received  the  Empe« 
ror's  sanction ;  and  the  13th  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reserved  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  almost  unlimited  right  of  suspen- 
sion under  certain  contingencies,  was  abol- 
ished. The  suppression  of  the  oflSce  of 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Emperor,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  gave  the  War  Minister  the 
same  responsibility  as  his  colleagues.  With 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment had,  not  from  principle  but  from  poli- 
cy, attempted  to  restrain  the  initiative  of 
the  Reichsrath.     The  germs  of  a  conflict 


appeared  to  exist  when  that  body,  disre- 
garding the  warnings  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  determined  to  bring  forward  certain 
modifications  of  the  law,  tending  to  nullify 
the  concordat  in  its  most  essential  points. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  delega- 
tions. Although  the  deputies  of  the  Reichs- 
rath, on  account  of  the  previous  acceptance 
of  the  compromise,  found  their  hands  tied 
very  closely,  they  nevertheless  arranged 
with  the  Hungarians  a  common  plan  of 
operation.  They  resolved  that,  after  de- 
ducting 25,000,000  from  the  national  debt, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  Cis-Leithan  pro- 
vinces, the  rest  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Empire  in  the  ratio 
of  70  to  30.  After  1869  a  distinction  was 
to  be  made  between  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  the  Hungarian  contribution  to  the  for- 
mer being  fixed  at  29,000,000  (12,000,000 
in  silver),  and  to  the  latter  at  1,150,000 
florins.  The  Western  provinces  were  to 
bear  the  sole  cost  of  converting  the  various 
denominations  of  debt  into  a  uniform  con- 
solidated debt,  and  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit 
of  whatever  saving  of  interest  was  thereby 
efifected.  The  two  financial  administrations 
were  to  be  responsible  each  for  its  own  de- 
ficit. Common  burdens  were  only  to  be 
imposed  with  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
and  were  then  to  be  levied  in  the  same  ra- 
tio of  70  to  30.  The  floating  debt  was  to 
remain  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Empire. 
The  railway  guarantees  were  to  be  charged 
on  the  countries  through  which  the  railways 
ran.  The  customs-duties  were  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  common 
affairs,  residues  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio 
of  70  to  30.  It  was  significant  that  these 
results  were  received  with  equal  disfavour 
by  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna  and  by  the 
Diet  at  Pesth ;  but  neither  was  able  to  sub- 
stitute anything  better.  Each  considered 
itself  victimized  for  the  other's  advantage. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  make 
Hungary  contribute  more  than  the  quota 
fixed ;  and  the  Western  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire was  not  saddled  with  much  more  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  bound  to  pay.  When 
tho  Reichsrath,  therefore,  resumed  its  ses- 
sion on  the  23d  of  September,  the  financial 
compromise,  after  much  earnest  debate,  at 
last  became  law.  It  contained :  (1.)  a  law 
upon  the  contributions  of  Hungary  towards 
the  common  administration;  (2.)  a  law 
regulating  its  contributions  to  the  general 
national  debt ;  and  (3.)  a  customs  and  com- 
mercial convention  for  ten  vears. 

Thus  the  Reichsrath,  with  great  self-con- 
trol, advanced  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Empire  upon  the  dualistio  principle ;  and, 
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while  it  fancied  that  it  saw  throughout  the 
whole  compromise  a  preference  given  to 
Hungarian  over  Cis-Leithan  interests,  it  did 
not  neglect  to  establish  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  portion  of  the  £mpire  upon  lib- 
eral and  constitutional  principles,  and  to 
proceed  logically  and  energetically  to  their 
execution.  From  the  beginning,  Beust  had 
made  the  realization  of  his  scheme  depend 
upon  the  equally  free  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  both  portions  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  and  pro- 
mote it.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  first  session  of  the  Reichsrath  re- 
vealed the  germs  of  a  conflict  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  concordat,  which  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  avoid  by  pointing  to  the  pend- 
ing negotiations  with  Rome.  But  neither 
the  creation  of  a  Lutheran  superior  synod 
nor  the  withdrawal  of  the  ambassador  from 
Rome  could  avert  the  storm  which  had 
gathered  strength  in  the  recess.  At  the 
end  of  August,  the  Communal  Council  of 
Vienna  resolved  on  a  petition  to  the  Reichs- 
rath, for  the  abolition  of  the  concordat. 
The  more  important  communes  of  the 
Westeni  provinces  took  the  same  line ;  and 
a  general  meeting  of  teachers  at  Vienna  in 
September  became  a  demonstration  in  the 
same  sense.  But  the  crisis  was  brought  on 
by  the  Austrian  Episcopate.  Just  after 
the  re-opening  of  the  Reichsrath,  twenty- 
five  bishops  of  the  Western  provinces,  ig- 
noring the  existence  of  the  constitution, 
directly  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  concordat.  In  the  uni- 
versal tempest  which  this  proceeding  ex- 
cited, it  was  not  forgotten  tliat  the  bishops 
bad  qualified  civil  marriages  as  concubinage, 
and  the  free  schools  as  anti-Christian.  The 
Emperor's  reply,  after  advising  the  petition- 
ers to  remain  within  their  proper  limits, 
directed  them  to  apply  to  the  ministers.  In 
the  Lower  House,  the  marriage  law  pro- 
posed by  the  Confession  Commission  was 
accepted,  which  re-established  the  right  of 
civil  marriage ;  and  a  school  law  was  passed, 
which  lefl  only  the  religious  instruction  to 
the  clergy.  Finally,  in  the  beginning  of 
1868,  a  new  plan  was  adopted  for  the  regu- 
lation of  inter-confessional  affairs.  Antici- 
pating for  a  moment  the  chronological  order 
of  events,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
acceptance  of  these  three  laws  in  the  Upper 
House  was  preceded,  in  March  1868,  by 
violent  debates,  in  which  all  Europe  took 
interest.  Hungary  had  never,  except  in 
general  terms,  recognised  the  concordat; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor's 
sanction  was  given  to  these  laws,  Austria 
was  emancipated  from  all  unjust  hierarchi- 
cal control.     Inveterate  traditions  had  been 


broken  through ;  but  the  Church  still  re- 
tained her  rich  possessions  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  State,  and  preserved  her  free- 
dom in  all  really  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Meanwhile  it  was  a  logical  consequence  of 
their  September  petition,  that  the  prelates 
of  the  Upper  House,  led  by  Cardinal 
Rauscher,  should  quit  the  House,  with  a 
protest,  aflcr  the  first  reading  of  the  mar- 
riage bill.  But  it  might  have  appeared  be- 
foreliand  inconceivable  that  the  Holy  See 
should  so  forget  its  traditional  prudence, 
and  so  ignore  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  as 
to  issue  the  Papal  allocution  of  June  1868. 
This  allocution  denounced  the  measures 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  concordat,  and 
the  fundamental  constitutional  laws  of  De- 
cember 1867,  as  "  abominabiles  leges,"  and 
declared  all  who  had  co-operated  in  making 
them,  the  Emperor  of  course  included,  to 
be  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  The 
long  resistance  of  the  L^pper  House  to  the 
three  laws  was  an  exception  to  its  general 
attitude  towards  the  progressive  efforts  of 
the  Lower  House.  The  debates  proved 
that  most  of  the  opposition  arose  not  from 
reactionary  principles,  but  from  fear  of  pro- 
voking an  antagonism  with  the  'powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy.  In  proportion  to  the 
small  regard  shown  by  Rome  for  the  change 
in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
and  to  the  contempt  and  injustice  with 
which  the  Pope  denounced  the  constitu- 
tional regeneration  of  the  Empire,  was  the 
ever  growing  flood  of  the  movement  against 
the  concordat — a  movement  which  some- 
times threatened  to  become  thoroughly  anti- 
ecclesiastical.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
real  needs  of  the  moment  pointed  rather  to 
the  policy  of  Her])st,  and  those  who  desired 
to  proceed  by  means  of  positive  confessional 
laws,  than  to  the  radical  proposal  of  Muhl- 
feld  and  others,  to  abolish  the  concordat  at 
once.  The  public  at  last  was  convinced  that 
on  all  great  questions  the  liberalism  of  the 
Upper  House  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
Lower,  when  it  was  remembered  that  neither 
the  fundamental  laws  nor  any  of  the  reforms 
emanating  from  the  Lower  House  had  been 
rejected  in  principle,  and  that  the  Upper 
House  had  been  satisfied  with  performing 
upon  them  the  functions  of  a  court  of  re» 
vision. 

This  progress  of  constitutionalism  seemed 
to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  was  only 
on  looking  back  that  it  became  apparent 
how  marvellous  was  the  change  effected, 
how  strong  the  position  gained,  and  how 
secure  its  guarantees.  Austria  at  the  close- 
of  1867  was  already  one  of  the  freest  con- 
stitutional monarchies  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  21st  of  December,  the  Emperor,. 
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at  the  instance  of  the  Reichsrath,  ordered 
that  all  laws  (including  the  alteration  of 
the  constitution  of  February,  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  dualism)  which  were  the  titles 
of  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
of   the  people   and    their   representatives, 
should  be  forthwith  promulgated  and  come 
into  operation.     Liberal  regulations  on  the 
right  of  public  meeting  and  association  had 
previously  been  published  on  the  20th  of 
November.      And    now  were    added    the 
equality  of  all  subjects  before  the  law  ;  the 
admission  to  public  offices  of  any  capable 
subject ;  the  free  enjoyment  of  property ; 
domestic  and  personal  liberty ;  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  the  inviolability  of  letters  in 
the  post-office ;  liberty  of  creeds,  conscience, 
and  science ;  the  separation  of  judicial  from 
administrative  functions ;  the  independence 
of  the  judge ;  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
required  from  all  officials,  and  their  respon- 
sibility for  all  unconstitutional  measures ; 
the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple on  all  matters  of  taxation  and  military 
conscription ;   the  creation  of  an  imperial 
parliamentary   tribunal ;    and    lastly,    the 
enumeration,  in  the  delegation  law,  of  all 
the  public  and  common  concerns  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  the  method  of  their 
treatment.     The  Lower  House  at  once  ap- 
propriated its  new  rights ;    it  elected  Dr. 
Giskra,  who  had  hitherto  been   President 
upon  the  Emperor's  nomination,  and  named 
its  deputies  for  the  delegation  before   its 
adjournment.    The  Emperor  then  formed 
the  ministry  for  the  common  affiiirs  of  the 
Empire.     Count  Beust  became  President, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Empire — the  last  being  an  office 
which  had  been  dormant  since  Metternich  ; 
Baron  Becke  was  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Baron  John,  afterwards  replaced  by  Baron 
Kuhn  von  Kunenfeld,  of  War.    At  the  close 
of  the  year  also,  the  ministry  for  the  coun- 
tries  represented    by  the   Reichsrath  was 
completed.      Plener    became    Minister  of 
Commerce ;    Hasner  von  Artha,  of  Wor- 
ship and  Education ;  Potocki,  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Giskra,  of  the  Interior ;   Ilerbst,  of 
Justice ;  Brestl,  of  Finance ;  Berger,  with- 
out portfolio ;  and  Taafe,  of  National  De- 
fence and  Public  Security.     Prince  Auer- 
sperg,  who  had  withdrawn  from  parliamen- 
tary life  when  Belcredi  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Reichsrath,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  this  combination. 

The  complete  change  effi^cted  by  the 
constitutional  laws  and  the  parliamentary 
ministry  had  the  effect  of  silencing  that 
systematic  pessimism  with  which  the  op- 
position regarded  everything  that  was  given 
and  done,  and  which  they  made  rather  an 


end  than  a  means.    They  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  opposing  a  minister  simply  be- 
cause he  wa§  minister.     But  the  Chancellor 
Beust,  though  his  position  had  been  difficult 
at  first,  had  now  become  the  most  popular 
man  in   the   Empire.      Still,   however,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner,  a  Protes- 
tant, an   exotic  accident.     It    was  difficult 
for  a  man  to  realize  not   being  in  oppo- 
sition,  though  the  ministers  were  the  very 
men  whom  he  had  been  following  till  yes- 
terday, as  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
majority.     Thus  it  was  long  before  a  great 
ministerial  party  could  be  formed  in  the 
Reichsrath.     Yet  such  a  party  would  bare 
been  most  valuable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     For  the  enemies  of  the  new  order 
of  things  availed  themselves  of  this  mo- 
ment, their  last  chance,  to  make  a  com- 
bined assault.     The  Czechs  and  their  allies 
in  Bohemia  began  the  year  with  demon- 
strations against  Dr.  Herbst,  the  dualism, 
and  the  new  constitution.     In  Hungary  the 
democratic  demagogues  agitated  against  the 
compromise,  the  Deak  party,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  get  a  majority  in  the 
Diet,  and  thus  secure  the  election  of  dele- 
gates   for    the  consideration    of  common 
affairs,   who  would   make    any  agreement 
contingent  on  the  acceptance  of  their  chi- 
merical dogma  of  **  personal  union."    The 
finance  of  the  Western   provinces,  vrhidi 
imposed  great  sacrifices  on  the  taxpayers, 
seemed  the  most  available  topic  there  for 
the  preachers  of  discontent.     The  clerical 
party  had  tried  to  make  the  confessional 
laws  serve  the  turn,  while  the  Upper  House 
was  discussing  them.     And  the  social  de^ 
mocracy  availed  itself  of  the  right  of  meet- 
ing and  public  association,  to  disseminate 
socialism  amongst  the  artisans  of  the  towns. 
Under  this  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  the 
delegations  met.     The  Hungarian  jealousy 
of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  Empire  had 
insisted  upon  a  method  of  proceeding  which 
would  have  paralysed  the  new  constitution 
in  its  cradle,  had  not  the  practical  necessity 
of  working  out  the  problem  transcended 
the  speculative  need  of  solving  the  theorem. 
It  had    been  provided    that  each  matter 
should    be  separately  discussed    by  each 
delegation,  and  then  simply  voted  on— yes 
or  no — without  debate,  in  a  common  ses- 
sion.    Thus  at  first  the  negotiations  were 
merely  mechanical.     But  at  last  the  two 
sets  of  delegates  met  together  at  their  clu  W 
and  in  these  non-official   sittings  amend^ 
the  mistake  of  their  official  fetters.    In  this 
way  they  soon  arrived  at  an  understanding; 
the  more  readily  as  the  Reichsrath  dele^ 
tion  yielded  on  many  of  the  points  o^J^^j*; 
to  by  the  Hungarians.     They  soon  setueo 
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the  questions  connected  with  the  expenses 
of  the  army,  foreign  affairs,  and  finance, 
without  any  essential  modification  of  the 
proposals  laid  before  them  ;  and  the  sum 
on  which  they  had  to  decide  was  one  of 
110,968,000  florins.  A  little  later  the  ses- 
sion was  closed  with  the  Imperial  sanction 
of  its  votes.  But  its  great  event  had  been 
Baron  Beust's  Red-book,  which  began  the 
regular  publication  of  the  series  of  papers 
relating  to  diplomatic  transactions,  and  their 
parliamentary  discussion,  for  the  whole 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  It  was  an 
irrevocable  mark  of  completeness  stamped 
upon  the  constitution.  The  series  of  docu- 
ments gave  evidence  of  a  consequent,  unim- 
passioned,  clear,  and  uniform  policy,  in- 
spiring confidence  both  by  its  directness 
and  its  persistent  freedom.  The  despatches 
are  written  with  tranquillity ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings they  record  are  conciliatory,  and 
at  the  same  time  calculated  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  Empire.  This  pacific  policy 
suited  the  actual  needs  of  both  portions  of 
the  monarchy,  and  was  a  guarantee  that  for 
the  future  the  Government  w6uld  not  light- 
ly risk  the  regular  development  of  internal 
prosperity.  The  semi-official  Prussian  press 
violently  attacked  the  Red-book  and  its  au- 
thor, and  suggested  to  the  Hungarians  that 
this  pacific  policy  was  intended  to  cover  in- 
trigues for  future  retaliation.  These  attacks 
had  an  effect  contrary  to  that  intended. 
For,  in  the  Hungarian  parliament,  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left,  which  had  hitherto  lis- 
tened with  much  complaisance  to  the  whis- 
pers of  Prussia,  now  protested  against 
them  ;  and  in  the  West  all  parties  except 
the  Czechs  appreciated  the  real  motive  of 
the  Prussian  irritation.  It  was  clearly  not 
agreeable  at  Berlin  to  see  that  the  tendency 
of  Austria  1  home  affairs  was  to  keep  the 
Western  provinces  out  of  the  map  of  war, 
and  that  the  Chancellor  intended  to  direct 
foreign  policy  in  conformity  with  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament — a  concession  de- 
manded in  vain  from  Count  Bismarck  by 
the  North  German  Parliament. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Reiohsrath 
could  with  confidence  set  about  finishing 
the  new  regulations.  The  President  of  the 
Upper  House,  Prince  Coloredo  Mansfeld, 
opened  the  session  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, with  a  welcome  to  the  newly  elected 
deputies,  and  with  a  declaration  of  his  con- 
viction that  they  represented  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  country. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  dualism  the  Archdukes  took  their 
seats — a  significant  hint  to  the  reactionary 
party  of  the  nobles.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  Kaiserfeld  had    replaced 


Giskra  in  the  chair,  the  first  utterance  of 
the  new  ministry  came  from  Prince  Auer- 
sperg.  He  loyally  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dualism,  which,  if  it  did  not 
promote  unity,  at  least  advanced  unanimi- 
ty. With  reference  to  the  agitations  in  Bo- 
hemia, dangerous  alike  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Empire,  he  declared  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  protect  the  constitution  as  a 
common  and  inalienable  possession,  to  pre- 
serve the  legislative  authority  of  the  Reichs- 
rath  as  the  palladium  of  popular  freedom, 
to  maintain  unfettered  the  just  self-govern- 
ment of  each  province  and  kingdom,  and 'at 
the  same  time  to  put  down  whatever  threat- 
ened the  quiet  constitutional  development 
of  the  State.  A  few  days  later  Dr.  Giskra 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  programme 
of  the  Government.  He  disclaimed  any 
actual  separation  of  countries  historically 
connected,  promising  them  only  a  larger 
autonomy,  and  some  measure  of  adminis- 
trative decentralization.  These  were  the 
turning-points  of  the  policy  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  chief  de- 
bates of  the  session  were  those  of  the  Low- 
er House  on  the  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion in  March,  and  those  of  the  Upper  House 
on  the  confessional  laws.  After  the  Easter 
holidays  the  debates  turned  chiefly  on  points 
of  economy :  the  most  important  were 
those  on  railways.  Several  concessions  of 
new  lines  were  made;  and  the  railway  poli- 
cy of  the  past  was  sharply  criticised.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Zollverein  was 
also  approved.  Both  Houses  spent  the  fol- 
lowing months  in  animated  debates  on  the 
revenue  and  expenditure.  In  May  the  con- 
stitutional laws  received  some  additions, — 
one  to  regulate  the  immediate  elections  to 
the  Reichsrath ;  another  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  State,  which  had  become  mean- 
ingless since  the  establishment  of  ministe- 
rial responsibility ;  and  another  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  ministers,  and  to  regulate 
the  orders  of  the  day  in  the  Reichsrath. 
The  object  of  the  financial  debates  was  a 
balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure — 
an  object  which  every  one  knew  was  unat- 
tainable, but  towards  which  all  tended  with 
great  earnestness.  The  Finance  Minister 
Brestl,  in  bringing  forward  the  budget  for 
1868,  avoided  the  declaration  of  bankrupt- 
cy, which  he  must  have  been  sorely  tempt- 
ed to  make,  but  did  not  effect  much  more. 
The  deputies  were  not  well  prepared  for  the 
debates;  for  the  budget  commission  and 
sub-committee  had  treated  the  matter  with 
much  confusion,  and  there  were  moments 
when  the  final  decisions  seemed  like  the 
moves  in  a  desperate  game  of  chance.  It  is 
satisfactory  that  the  proposed  reduction  of 
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interest  by  25  per  cent,  was  abandoned  for 
the  20  per  cent,  tax  on  coupons,  which  has 
not  essentially  or  continuously  affected  the 
foreign  credit  of  the  Empire.  Important 
laws  were  voted  for  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  its  conversion,  for  increas- 
ing the  deductions  from  lottery-prizes,  for 
a  further  sale  of  Crown  lands,  and  for  legal- 
izing a  floating  debt  of  25  millions.  These 
measures,  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
taxes,  great  economy  in  the  departments, 
and  a  more  careful  collection  of  income, 
reduced  the  deficit  on  the  Budget  of  1868 
to  51,000,000  florins,  and  effected  a  further 
estimated  reduction  of  2i  millions  on  that 
of  1869. 

Since  the  pilgrimage  to  Moscow  the  Czech 
movement  had  been  growing  stronger,  and 
continually  giving  a  more  unreasonable  ex- 
pression to  its  separatist  tendencies.  The 
Keichsrath  was  only  so  far  affected  by  the 
matter,  that  the  deputies  elected  under  pro- 
test by  the  Bohemian  Parliament  refused  to 
take  their  seats ;  and  they  were  thereupon 
declared  to  have  forfeited  them.  But  the 
Government  could  not  make  such  short 
work  of  the  movement  whilst  it  seemed 
possible  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the 
Czechs  on  constitutional  principles,  or  to 
gain  them  over  to  political  union  with 
Western  Austria.  Before  Schmerling's  ad- 
ministration, they  had  professed  a  strong 
antagonism  to  the  Germans  within  their 
territories ;  and  since  the  February  patent 
they  had  taken  up  the  narrow  idea  of  a 
separate  Czech  right,  and  a  Bohemian 
crown,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been 
conceded,  in  Belcredi's  October  diploma. 
Under  this  banner  war  was  declared  against 
the  dualism  and  against  the  Reichsrath. 
Inasmuch  as  these  agitations  were  directed 
against  modern  constitutionalism,  they  com- 
manded the  adherence  of  the  feudalists  and 
clericals ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  attacked 
the  political  unity  of  the  Western  portion 
of  the  Empire,  they  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Czech  nationalists.  Upon  these 
conditions  the  coalition  of  the  parties  is 
based.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  ordinary 
distinction  between  the  Taborite-democratic 
and  the  feudo-clerical  parties :  the  only  ques- 
tion for  them  all  is  that  of  opportunity. 
When  the  people  grew  tired  of  the  demon- 
strations against  the  Constitution,  an  occa- 
sion to  revive  them  was  afforded  by  the 
financial  measures  adopted  to  lessen  the 
deficit,  and  the  consequent  inroad  made 
upon  the  pocket.  The  new  right  of  public 
meeting  gave  an  opening  for  "  Tabors  "  and 
**  Besedas,"  or  meetings  for  political  stage- 
plays,  significant  ecclesiastical  solemnities 
and  commemorations,  and  tumults  express- 


ly intended  to  excite  the  population  against 
the  taxes.  In  some  places  these  efforts  were 
successful.  Negotiations  carried  on  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  person  proved 
fruitless;  for  the  leaders  rejected  all  con- 
cessions which  involved  any  recognition  of 
the  constitution.  When  the  Bohemian  Par- 
liament assembled,  the  Czech  members  who 
had  been  elected  in  1867  protested  against 
its  legality  ;  and  the  national  press  and  the 
mob  sympathized  so  strongly  with  this  last 
interpretation  •f  Bohemian  rights,  that  the 
Government,  with  the  assent  of  the  consti- 
tutionalist liberals,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
secure  order  in  the  city  and  province  of 
Prague  by  suspending  the  right  of  public 
meeting  and  association.  This  exceptional 
condition  lasted  from  the  10th  of  October 
1868  to  the  28th  of  April  1869.  But  the 
Czechs  have  not  recovered  a  sounder  mind. 
Their  claims  are  founded  on  an  excessive 
passion  for  nationality.  They  do  not  merely 
demand  equal  privileges,  in  which  case  an 
arrangement  would  be  easy  ;  but  they  wish 
for  ascendancy  and  the  power  to  oppress. 
It  is  not  out  of  any  respect  for  their  aristo- 
cratic and  clerical  allies  that  the  Bohemian 
liberals  insist  on  national  emancipation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  in  Bohemia 
are  necessarily  constitutionalists,  since  they 
rely  exclusively  on  the  Government  for  pro- 
tection. A  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  Czechs  will  be  contented  with 
that  large  measure  of  autonomy  which  the 
Austrian  Constitution  grants  to  the  other 
provinces.  But  Bohemia  can  never  become 
a  vital  question  like  Hungary.  The  position 
of  the  Czech  party  lacks  both  truth  and 
justice.  It  is  a  struggle  of  the  lower  against 
the  higher  civilisation,  and  of  the  prejudices 
of  race  against  the  modern  idea  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  alliance  with  Muscovitism  against 
Western  progress,  utterly  unlike  the  de- 
mand of  Hungary  for  equality  in  the  Aus- 
trian commonwealth.  Austria  is  perfectly 
justified  in  opposing  such  intemperate  de- 
mands. A  considerable  party  in  Galicia 
advances  claims  similar  to  those  of  the 
Czechs;  but  its  leaders  (aware  that  the 
Ruthenian  majority,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vour shown  to  the  Poles,  inclines  towards 
Russia)  neither  have  transgressed  nor  intend 
to  transgress  the  bounds  of  l^al  opposition 
to  the  Constitution.  However  wild  the 
agitation,  the  question  will  be  always  one 
of  degree — how  much  autonomy  can  be 
granted  to  the  province.  The  Poles,  whose 
deathless  dogma  is  the  revival  of  the  -po- 
litical independence  of  their  country,  aim 
at  what,  under  present  circumstances,  would 
be  simply  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia.     But  this  is  beyond  both  the  will 
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and  the  power  of  Austria.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  Gralician  autonomy  becomes  one 
rather  of  foreign  than  of  homo  policy,  com- 
plicated, however,  by  the  impossibility  of 
contenting  the  Poles,  even  with  large  con- 
cessions. But  then  the  Poles  consider  their 
position  only  provisional ;  and,  against  the 
coming  conflict,  they  regard  Galicia  as  the 
most  powerful  weapon  of  Austria  against 
Russia,  and  perhaps  also  against  Prussia, 
the  Czar's  faithful  ally.  This  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  the  Radicals  in  the 
Galician  Parliament  carried  a  resolution 
which  in  strictness  would  have  excluded  its 
deputies  from  the  Reichsrath,  nevertheless 
.at  the  opening  of  the  session  they  all  took 
their  seats. 

The  last  quarter  of  this  long  session, 
which  began  on  the  17th  of  October  1868, 
was  not  so  splendid  or  dramatic  as  the  oth- 
ers. There  was  no  constitution  to  rebuild, 
no  compromise  to  fight  for,  no  concordat 
to  review.  All  this  had  been  done,  and 
was  bearing  its  fruit,  although  there  was  a 
puerile  and  misdirected  zeal  which  consid- 
ered that  the  harvest  yielded  only  straw. 
But  as  the  mission  of  the  previous  quarters 
had  been  to  lay  a  foundation  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  the  Reichsrath  had  now 
to  give  them  their  practical  application. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Parliament  had  been  vying 
with  each  other  in  consolidating  the  consti- 
tutional life,  in  giving  it  air  and  freedom, 
and  guarding  it  against  the  return  of  former 
evils.  The  equality  before  the  law  para- 
lysed the  bishops'  opposition  to  the  mar- 
riage law.  The  religious  equality  secured 
to  all  dissenters  the  free  exercise  of  their 
civil  and  religious  duties.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  schools  was  completed  by  the 
appointment  of  secular  inspectors  in  all  the 
provinces.  That  Rome  had  by  this  time 
learned  the  value  of  the  share  yet  left  to 
the  clergy  in  regulating  schools  was  shown 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  permission 
granted  to  the  clergy  to  accept  a  place  on 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  whenever  the  com- 
munes elected  them.  Before  the  close  of 
1868,  the  military  law,  based  upon  the  lia- 
bility of  all  males  to  serve,  and  accepted 
with  amendments  by  Hungary,  was  in 
vigour.  If  the  alteration  of  the  penal  code, 
on  the  principles  of  publicity  and  oral  ex- 
amination, could  not  as  yet  be  effected,  at 
least  the  press  benefited  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  jury  to  try  its  offences — the 
highest  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  in  turn  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  the  progress  of  liberal  legis- 
lation. The  parliamentary  organization  of 
the   Imperial   tribunal  for   preserving  the 


constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  showed  its 
importance  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"  competence  conflicts "  in  all  the  provin- 
ces. And  .thus  the  Emperor,  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  closed  the"  Reichsrath  on  the 
15th  of  May  1869,  was  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  the  Constitution  was  the  true 
ground  on  which  the  populations  of  Aus- 
tria might  come,  and  ought  to  come,  to  a 
mutual  understanding,  and  in  adding  his 
hopfe  that  at  the  next  meeting  those  who 
had  as  yet  refused  to  share  in  the  common 
work  would  be  found  in  their  places.  The 
Journal  de  St,  Peter shourg^  after  the  .Em- 
peror's speech,  admitted  that  the  Czechs 
could  not  reasonably  hope  to  overthrow 
the  dualism ;  and  even  the  Prussian  press, 
though  accustomed  to  bestow  its  sympa- 
thies now  on  one,  now  on  another,  of  the 
Austrian  populations,  granted  that  the  Em- 
pire had  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  way  of  its  regeneration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  de- 
bates of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  or  to  describe 
the  exciting  struggles  of  the  Radicals  at  the 
elections  last  spring,  when  the  Deak  party 
maintained  its  position,  carried  its  address, 
and  confirmed  the  Andrassy  ministry.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  consider  what  is  the 
present  position  of  the  monarchy.  Where 
for  centuries  the  absolutism  of  the  crown 
and  mitre  had  prevailed,  no  one  could  ex- 
pect to  see  the  sudden  and  uniform  estab- 
lishment of  free  principles  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
best  intentions,  isolated  phenomena  arising 
out  of  former  conditions  must  from  time 
to  time  occur.  Such  natural  accidents  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Austria.  The  develop- 
ment of  her  political  and  religious  freedom 
has  had  to  overcome  immense  obstacles  on 
both  sides.  Above,  there  was  an  Imperial 
court  and  a  nobility  which  had  for  scores 
of  years  been  accustomed  to  oppose  change, 
and  to  regard  the  spirit  of  progress  with 
freezing  coldness.  And  below,  there  was  a 
populace  educated  exclusively  by  a  clergy 
inaccessible  to  the  influences  of  liberal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  impossible  for  any  states- 
manlike reformer  to  disregard  these  ele- 
ments. To  do  so  would  have  been  to 
provoke  a  certain  reaction.  But  Austria, 
though  yet  far  from  her  ideal,  has,  since 
Sadowa,  accomplished  wonders.  The  re- 
generation of  the  Empire  upon  the  bold 
scheme  of  Beust  is  progressing  with  ample 
strides.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  proceeds  upon  the  natural,  historical,  and 
traditional  condition  of  the  Empire,  vivified 
by  the  modem  spirit  of  the  age.  No  other 
political  body  of  the  Continent  keeps  pace 
with  Austria  in  the  development  of  its  pub- 
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lie  life.  She  is  rapidly  making  compensa- 
tion for  the  errors  and  negligences  of  centu- 
ries. And  in  her  progress  are  to  be  found 
the  germs  of  the  political  revival  of  the 
nations  of  central  Europe. 


Art.  VII. — Literature  op  the  Land 
Question  in  Ireland. 

It  is  customary  with  many  persons  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  and  speculate  on  the  for- 
tunes of  Ireland  as  though  it  were  not  a 
neighbouring  island,  but  some  country  far 
removed  from  us  by  time  or  space.  In  this 
way  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  erudition 
wasted.  Untenable  theories,  artistically 
elaborated  and  eloquently  proposed,  have 
succeeded  each  other,  till  the  Irish  question 
is  overlaid  by  several  strata  of  them,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  inquirers.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  those  who 
occupy  themselves  with  propounding  these 
theories,  that  the  Irish  Sea  is  not  wide,  and 
that  beyond  it  exists  a  nation  which  has 
both  intelligence  to  perceive,  and  a  voice 
to  declare,  its  own  requirements.  Univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  schools  flourish  there ; 
a  host  of  newspapers  is  spread  over  the 
land ;  books,  pamphlets,  and  ballads  leave 
no  section  of  the  population  unrepresented. 
A  serious  examination  of  these  sources  of 
knowledge  would  remc»ve  the  occasion  of 
that  bewilderment  of  mind  which  impedes 
the  course  of  sound  policy,  and  finds  its 
expression  now  in  lugubrious  extravaganza 
and  now  in  melodramatic  prophecy.  But 
the  characteristic  literature  of  Ireland  is 
little  known  even  to  some  influential  classes 
in  that  country  itself,  and  scarcely  at  all 
outside  it,  except  amongst  the  scattered 
colonies  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  is  em- 
phatically the  literature  of  the  popular 
classes;  and  as  such  it  reveals  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  as  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  the  cravings 
of  ascendancy,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
aspirations  of  the  legion  of  lawyers. 

This  literature  has  arisen  like  a  sea, 
naturally,  from  its  founts.  Two  separate 
currents,  the  colonial  and  the  extra-colonial, 
combined  to  form  it.  Thus  all  its  Jacobite 
songs  are  from  the  latter  source,  and  were 
first  composed  in  the  Gaedhlic  language; 
all  its  Williamite  songs  are  the  offspring" 
of  the  English  colony.  The  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  elements,  the  betrothal 
gold,  is  the  literature  of  1782,  when  Grat- 


tan  spoke  and  Lysaght  sang.  After  that 
comes  the  forgotten  eloquence  of  the  Eman- 
cipation time ;  and  then  over  its  fossil  ani- 
mosities spreads  the  literature  of  1848, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  revival  of 
that  of  1782,  modified  by  events,  and  con- 
tributed to  by  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. This  is  the  literature  which  has 
most  influenced  the  rising  generation,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  influenced  by  any  at 
all.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  minor  bards 
innumerable.  It  has  superseded  directly, 
or  by  its  offspring  of  verse  and  prose,  the 
popular  chap-books  which  recounted  the 
exploits  of  the  "  Rogues  and  Rapparees," 
and  which  had  supplanted  or  taken  a  place 
beside  the  oral  narrations  concerning  old 
Celtic  heroes  and  the  fantastic  feats  of  Celtic 
demonology.  The  "  Tales  of  the  Western 
Highlands"  had  their  counterparts  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  peasant  of  the  wild  west 
coast  of  Donegal  or  Sligo  would  recite  tales 
identical  with  them  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. Extremes  sometimes  meet.  Tales 
of  the  Fenians  are  beginning  to  appear,  and 
to  spread  amongst  the  same  people  who  in 
Gaedhlic  called  the  historical  romances  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  heroes  the  "Fenian 
Tales."  For  Finn  MacCumhal  was  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Fenians  in  old  time ;  his 
son,  Ossian,  was  their  poet-laureate;  and 
his  grandson,  Oscar,  was  their  champion 
without  reproach.  Future  or  foreign  his- 
torians might  instance  this  renewed  popu- 
larity of  the  name  of  Fenian  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  purely  Celtic  revival,  if  they  were 
not  told  that  the  reappearance  of  the  name 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal organizers  of  the  republican  brother- 
hood which  bears  it  was  a  Celtic  scholar, 
and  adopted  the  name  from  Keating's 
Gaedhlic  History  of  Ireland,  which  he  was 
translating  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society.  Besides  the  biographies,  tales 
of  adventure,  and  popular  historical  works 
in  prose,  there  is  a  multitude  of  songs  and 
ballads.  They  spring  like  an  abundant 
harvest  from  a  genial  soil ;  and,  as  sheaf 
after  sheaf  is  bound  and  sent  out  by  the 
publishers,  it  is  eagerly  caught  up  and  con- 
verted into  mental  food  by  the  people. 
Poetry  of  passion,  of  sentiment,  and  of  ac- 
tion, is  here  in  its  many  phases.  With  love- 
ditties,  pastoral  pieces,  boat-songs,  fair^'-lays, 
historical  chants,  dirges,  and  merry  catches, 
are  mingled  the  exile's  plaint  and  the  battle 
slogan. 

Yet,  diverse  as  these  productions  are  in 
character  and  in  origin,  search  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  collections  of  them,  and  the 
land-grievance  will  be  seen  indicated  in  all. 
It  is  found  as  early  as  the  year  1566,  when 
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the  Irish  bard  O'Gnive  laments  that  the 
Gael  cannot  recognise  in  the  altered  coun- 
try the  old  nurse  of-  his  youth,  whilst  that 
nurse  doubts,  on  seeing  him,  "  if  that  pale 
wretch  be  the  child  of  her  bosom."  It 
appears  again  when  the  Celtic  Muse,  with 
hesitating  lips,  made  its  first  essay  in  the 
English  tongue.  Last  century,  in  the  earli- 
est specimens  of  devotional  verse,  complaint 
was  made  that  the  "  noble  gentry  "  wan- 
tonly oppressed  the  poorer  classes,  "  beg- 
garing them  with  rents  and  rates."  In  the 
latest  compilation  published  the  charge  is 
still  the  same.  The  street-ballad  telling 
the  tale  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of  the  pas- 
sengers' lives,  says  that  "  from  racking 
tyrant  landlords  they  quit  their  native 
land, "  with  a  hope  of  living  more  happily 
"  among  strangers  far  away."  In  the  co- 
lonial portion  of  the  literature  similar  com- 
plaints are  found  from  before  the  time  of 
James  i.  There  is  no  other  country  that 
has  so  extensive  a  literature  upon  a  theme 
so  sad ;  none,  probably,  that  has  any  con- 
siderable section  of  its  letters  devoted  to 
such  a  theme  at  all. 

fiut  essentially  the  literature  which  has 
grown  up  in  Ireland  around  the  land  ques- 
tion   is   one   of  prose   rather   than   verse. 
Disquisitions,  essays,  orations  abound.   The 
tenant-right  advocates  of  Ulster,  as  of  Mun- 
ster,  the  Catholic  priest,  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  the  Episcopalian  layman, 
have  all  contributed  to  it.     The  landlord, 
the   agent,  and  the  Conservative  advocate 
have  also  added  their  pamphlets  and  vol- 
umes ;  but,  probably  because  they  looked 
for    a   more    sympathizing   audience    else- 
where than  at  home,  they  have  generally 
been    careful   to  select  an  English  rather 
than  an  Irish  market  for  their  wares.     Re- 
joinders and  replies  to  them  which  appear 
in  Ireland  (and  it  is  there,  with  barely  an 
exception,   that    they   are  published),   are 
little  heard  of  in  Great  Britain,  or 'suffer 
under  the  rule  which  decrees  the  same  des- 
tiny to   the  absent  as  to  the  non-existent. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  require 
that  those  who  are  not  resolved  to  be  mis- 
led by  a  fragmentary  literature  should  di- 
verge from  the  beaten  path  to  seek  its  com- 
plement, so  that  whatever  judgment  they 
may  form  at  last  may  be  formed  afler  they 
have  heard  both  sides. 

Let  us  try  what  can  be  done  in  a  couple 
of  prominent  cases.  Donegal  and  Kerry, 
counties  at  the  extreme  north-west  and  ex- 
treme south-west,  have  both  been  set  before 
the  British  public  by  delineators  who  have 
sketched  them  from  one  point  of  view.  The 
landlord  and  the  agent  have  given  their 
versions.     But  there  is  another  mode  of 


viewing  the  same  matter ;  and  this  latter 
is  the  general  mode  adopted  in  Ireland. 
If  the  first  description  is  to  be  accepted, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect  persist- 
ent discontent  in  Ireland  :  it  would  be  an 
irrational  anomaly.  If  the  second  is  to  be 
received,  there  would  only  be  occasion  to 
wonder  if  discontent  were  not  strong  and 
enduring.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  discontent,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to 
discover  the  cause  alleged  for  its  existence 
by  those  who  feel  it.  None  like  the  wearer 
can  know  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

From  the  remoteness  of  its  situation, 
Donegal  maintained  its  Irish  customs  in 
their  integrity  until  the  flight  of  its  Earl, 
(i)'Donel  (Earl  of  Tyrconncll),  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1607.  An  anonymous 
letter,  opportunely  dropped  or  deposited  in 
the  council-chamber  of  Dublin,  charging 
him  and  his  neighbour,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
with  a  conspiracy,  broke  their  last  hope  of 
holding  their  possessions,  for  which  the 
colonizing  lords  had  manifested  much  hank- 
ering. They  feared  at  last  to  lose  both 
lives  and  land,  and  so  fled.  This  anony- 
mous letter  brought  some  half-million  of 
acres  theoretically  to  the  Crown,  but  prac- 
tically (and  soon  formally)  into  the  hands 
of  the  hankering  lords  and  their  friends. 
In  Donegal  there  had  been  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  Irish  literature  ;  the  Annah 
of  the  Four  Masters  were  compiled  there. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  was  at 
that  time  shaggy  with  woods.  But  the 
soil  of  the  valleys  was  fertile,  and  was 
found  to  produce  as  well  cereal  crops  as 
hemp  and  flax ;  and  in  the  fashioning  of 
the  fibres  of  the  latter  into  textile  fabrics 
the  natives  were  well  skilled.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  of  the  cultivators,  Sir 
John  Davis,  Attorney -General  to  James  i., 
rightly  remarked  that  by  the  grants  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  but  one  freeholder 
made  in  a  country,  and  that  was  the  chief. 
The  cultivators  were  overlooked ;  and  yet 
they  were  co-proprietors  of  the  land.  The 
chief  had  had  but  an  uncertain  tenure  of 
his  chieflainship,  for  he  might  be  deposed, 
and  could  not  bequeath  it ;  but  the  clan 
had  no  uncertain  tenure  of  their  lands,  from 
which  no  one  could  evict  them.  The  terms 
of  the  Queen's  grant  did  not  matter  much 
in  this  instance.  Externally  the  recipient 
might  be  a  feudal  lord  and  landholder : 
esoterically  he  was  still  a  chief,  with  neither 
power  nor  desire  to  confiscate  the  lands  of 
the  clan.  When,  by  his  flight,  the  county 
of  Donegal  was  divided  amongst  the  plant- 
ers, it  was  on  a  scheme  approved  by  Sir 
John  Davis.  He  had  noted  the  errors  of 
his  predecessors;  he  had  marked  all  the 
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evils  which  had  arisen  from  uncertainty  of 
tenure ;  and  it  was  expressly  intended  to 
avoid  in  this  plantation  the  remissness 
which  lefl  the  cultivator  at  the  will  of  the 
lord. 

The  oppression  from  which  it  behoved 
to  guard  him  was  of  two  kinds — Anglo- 
Irish  and  native  Irish.  Coigne  and  livery 
were  of  the  first  class.  The  great  lords  of 
the  colony  made  war  and  peace  at  their 
will  and  pleasure;  and  they  inflicted  the 
expense  on  the  cultivators,  because  no  pay 
came  from  England,  and  for  several  reigns 
the  standing  entry  in  all  the  Pipe-rolls, 
between  receipt  and  allowances,  was  "  in 
Thesauro  nihil."  All  was  spent ;  but  all 
did  not  suffice.  So  "  the  poore  subject " 
was  mulcted  for  the  expense  of  levies,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  This  was  tol- 
erable until  Maurice  Fitzthomas  of  Des- 
mond, chief  commander  of  the  army  against 
the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ii.,  began 
"  that  wicked  extortion  of  coigne  and  livery 
and  pay."  Man's  meat,  horse's  meat,  and 
money,  were  taken  from  the  cultivators  at 
will,  without  ticket  or  return.  Afterwards 
this  became  general.  The  idle  soldiers  of 
the  worst  disciplined  army  known  "  did  eat 
up  the  people,"  destroyed  their  husbandry, 
and  made  them  neglect  agriculture,  since 
they  had  no  prospect  but  that  a  year's 
labour  might  be  made  away  with  in  one 
night.  The  dispersed  English  colonies  had 
to  keep  guards  upon  the  borders  and 
marches  round  about  them ;  and  these 
guards  oppressed  and  impoverished  at  their 
will  the  poor  English  freeholder.  **  And 
because  the  great  English  lords  and  cap- 
tains had  power  to  impose  this  charge, 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  manie  of 
the  poore  freeholders  were  glad  to  give 
unto  these  lords  a  great  part  of  their  lands 
to  hold  the  rest  free  from  extortion  ;  and 
manie  others  not  being  able  to  endure  that 
intolerable  oppression,  did  utterly  quit  their 
freeholds  and  return  unto  England."  Some 
went  to  strange  lands.  The  custom  was 
denounced  by  Statute  as  damnable ;  and 
an  ancient  writer  says  that,  although  it  was 
first  invented  in  hell,  yet  if  it  had  been 
practised  there  as  in  Ireland,  it  would  have 
destroyed  the  very  kingdom  of  Beelzebub. 
But,  although  the  cultivators  had  thus  to 
give  up  their  land  in  part  or  altogether, 
the  lord  was  ready  besides  to  seize  it  by 
force ;  and  whilst  they  grew  poor  he  be- 
came rich.  In  this  way,  Fitzthomas  of 
Desmond  rose  from  a  mean  to  a  mighty 
estate,  "  insomuch  that  his  ancient  inherit- 
ance being  not  one  thousand  markes  yeare- 
ly  he  became  able  to  dispense  every  way 
ten    thousand   pounds   per   annum"      The 


English  lords  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the 
lands :  "  upon  them  they  levied  all  Irish 
exactions."  These  tenants  naturally  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  profits  of  their  la- 
bour if  their  lives  were  only  lefl  them. 
They  could  not  ask  for  the  rights  Tvhich 
the  English  freeholder  claimed  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  therefore  they  could  live 
under  circumstances  which  drove  the  others 
forth. 

Sir  John  Davis  severely  denounces  these 
Irish  exactions.  On  the  mind  of  any  one 
not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  law 
amongst  the  Irish  at  that  time,  his  words 
would  lea\^5  the  impression  that  the  chief 
could  utterly  ruin  the  cultivator  by  such 
means.  And  yet  there  are  indications 
which  show  that  he  knew  there  were  limit- 
ing lines.  Those  only  who  are  versed  in 
the  native  or  Brehon  laws,  can  understand 
the  full  import  of  his  qualifying  hints.  He 
believes  that  the  custom  of  coigne  and 
livery  was  originally  Irish,  but  candidly 
adds  that  when  the  English  learned  it, 
"  they  used  it  with  more  insolency,  and 
made  it  more  intolerable,  for  their  oppres- 
sion was  not  temporary,  or  limited  either 
to  place  or  time."  The  Irish  tax  was  limit- 
ed, and  was  not  so  much  imposed  on  the 
people  as  contributed  by  their  consent,  see- 
ing that  the  Irish  chief  was  only  first 
amongst  equals,  and  had  no  lordship  over 
them  but  what  they  gave  him.  Indeed,  Sir 
John  Davis  remarks  complainingly  that  the 
chieflain  had  no  estate  in  the  land,  that  his 
son  did  not  inherit  his  dignity.  But  he 
confesses  that  the  chieflains  had  a  portion 
of  land  allotted  to  them,  even  when  be 
urges  that  their  mode  of  support  chiefiv 
consisted  in  '*  cuttings  and  coshering?, 
whereby  they  did  spoil  and  impoverish  the 
people  at  their  pleasure."  He  was  correct 
in  his  statements  with  respect  to  the  chief- 
tain's tenure  of  his  chieflainship,  and  cor- 
rect also  in  his  statement  that  land  was 
allotted  to  him,  and  that  he  had  in  addition 
a  tribute  in  kind.  But  he  was  altogether 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  elected  chief\ain 
could  despoil  the  electing  clansmen  at  his 
pleasure.  An  outsider  might  naturally  be 
misled  on  hearing  vaguely  of  tribute  in 
kind ;  but  this  tribute  was  strictly  defined 
and  limited  by  the  native  laws,  as  were  all 
other  services  and  duties  rendered  whatso- 
ever. Imperfectly  informed  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  chief  and  tenant,  Sir 
John  Davis  was  not  oven  aware  that  there 
were  definite  rents  and  different  kinds  of 
tenants.  The  food  tribute  was  paid  by  one 
kind  of  tenant,  whose  farm  had  been  stocke«i 
by  his  chief;  and  tenants  who  stocked  their 
own  farms  paid   differently.     Service  was 
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rendered  for  service.  If  a  band  of  reapers 
was  contributed  to  reap  the  corn  of  the 
chieftain,  and  so  forth,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  to  preserve  the  tribe-lands  against 
inroads  of  enemies,  to  attend  in  councils, 
and  to  watch  over  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  reserved  land,  taking 
care  that  the  sick  got  physicians,  and  tlie 
destitute  or  disabled  food  and  shelter. 
What  the  English  lords  did  was  to  claim 
service  and  contribution  from  their  Irish 
tenants,  and  give  nothing  in  return — just  as 
they  had  imposed  coigne  and  livery  on 
English  "  poore  earth-tillers  and  tenants, 
without  anything  doing  or  paying  therefor." 

The  words  "  Irish  exactions,"  when  used 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  must  be  understood  in 
a  sense  consistent  with  these  facts,  not  in 
the  sense  which  his  imperfect  knowledge 
led  him  to  assign  to  them,  and  which  later 
commentators  have  adopted  from  him  with- 
out oven  noticing  the  qualifying  hints  we 
have  indicated.  Against  the  state  of  the 
tenantry,  as  ho  saw  it,  his  soul  righteously 
revolted.  He  considered  their  condition 
worse  than  that  of  bond  slaves,  for  "  com- 
monly the  bond  slave  is  fed  by  his  lord, 
but  here  the  lord  was  fed  by  his  bond 
slave."  To  end,  destroy,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vent tbe  several  kinds  of  evils  described, 
the  plantation  scheme  was  formally  drawn 
out.  It  was  decreed  that  "  the  said  under- 
takers shall  not  demise  any  part  of  their 
lands  at  will  only,  but  shall  make  certain 
estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail  or  in  fee- 
simple.  No  uncertain  rent  shall  be  re- 
served by  the  said  undertakers,  but  the 
same  shall  be  expressly  set  down,  without 
reference  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
a  proviso  shall  be  inserted  in  their  letters- 
patent  against  cuttings,  cosheries,  and  other 
Irish  exactions  upon  their  tenants." 

How  comes  it  then  that  similar  exactions 
existed  till  quite  lately,  and  probably  still 
exist  in  Donegal ;  that  it  was  left  for  a 
landlord  of  to-day  to  announce  as  a  new 
thing,  that  he  had  given  distinct  farms  (but 
not  certain  estates)  to  his  tenants ;  and  that 
tenancies-at-will,  and  uncertain  rents,  and 
intolerable  exactions,  are  complained  of 
now,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  King 
James  ?  Part  of  the  fault  is  chargeable 
against  the  plantation  scheme,  which  for- 
bade the  establishment  of  Irish  tenants  who 
were  not  conformable  in  religion,  even  on 
the  lands  of  the  servitors  and  natives,  who 
alone  were  enabled  to  accept  them  as  ten- 
ants. The  English  and  Scottish  under- 
takers, who  were  forbidden  to  alienate  to 
the  "  meer^  Irish,"  did  not,  of  course,  give 
them  any  certain  tenures,  even  when  they 
allowed  them  to  remain.    They  found  them 


all  the  more  profitable,  exactly  as  the  great 
English  lords  had  found  them,  because  of 
their   unprotected   state.     But  at   least,  it 
might  be  thought,  the  stipulations  would  be 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  English  and 
Scottish  tenants,  who  had  immigrated  on 
the  faith  of  them.     As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so.     Faith  was  broken  with 
them ;   and  if  those  undertakers  who  did 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  they  ob- 
tained their  grants  had  been  expelled,  few 
indeed  would  have  remained.     In  Pynnar^s 
survey,  made  in  1619,  we  find  such  entries 
as  these  with  regard  to  districts  in  Donegal 
(similar  entries  exist  for  other  counties) : — 
"  I  find  divers  planted  upon  this  land,  but 
there  is  not  one  freeholder ;  and  they  who 
are  upon  the  land  have  no  estates."     "  There 
are  not  any  freeholders  ;  there  are  twenty - 
eight  families  jof  the  British  nation,  these 
hold  their  lands  but  by  promise."     "  There 
is  not  one  freeholder,  and  but  two  lease- 
holders  that    could    show   any   assurance. 
There  are  many  Irish."     "  He  hath  made 
no  estates."     Some  had  erected  buildings, 
and  got  up  villages,  but  uncertainty  of  ten- 
ure was  generally  as  bad  as  ever.     Almost 
the  same  tale  may  be  told  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement — of  precautions  to  plant 
a  secured  yeomanry  being  balked,  and  of 
the  extruded  Irish  being  permitted  to  exist, 
because  without  them  it  was  neither  possible 
to  cultivate   the  soil  nor  to  obtain  rack- 
rents.     Then  the  spirit  of  religious  intoler- 
ance was  always  interfering  to  prevent  their 
getting  leases,  or  to  cause  the  exaction  of 
higher  rents  from  Irish  Catholics  than  from 
Protestants.     Thus  when,  in  the  later  days 
of  the  penal  code,  its  regulations  were  so 
far  relaxed  as  to  allow  short  leases  to  be 
granted  to  the  Catholics,  a  comparatively 
liigher  rent  was  required  from  them,  just  as 
it  had  been  from  servitors  for  those  portions 
of  their  lands  which  were  planted  with  Irish, 
and  as  it  had  also  been  from  "  natives." 
To  these  last  the  worst  and  wildest  parts 
were  allocated ;  and  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  the  mountain  glens  to  which  the  na- 
tives were  driven  now  fruitful  with  harvests 
from  their  labour.     Yet  there  a  lease  is  un- 
known.    A  little  way  off,  in  the  naturally 
rich  valleys,  the  descendants  of  English  or 
Scottish  settlers  abide,  one  or  two  or  more 
of  whom  (according  to  the  counties)  may 
have  a  lease  of  land  at  a  small  sum  per 
acre.      This    ascendancy   privilege   has   in 
some  cases  elevated  a  tenant,  in  his  own 
estimation,   so   far    above   his    depreciated 
neighbours,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  be  as 
industrious   as  they,   and    has   fallen   into 
debt.      This    may    account   for    some   in- 
stances, occasionally  referred  to,  of  lease- 
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holders  who  do  not  effect  such  results  as 
tenants-at-will.  The  fact  that,  in  the  penal 
days,  a  higher  rent  was  imposed  by  law  on 
a  Catholic  for  the  privilege  of  a  lease,  may 
afford  a  itieans  of  comprehending  other 
allegations,  such  as  that  tenants  have  not 
always  been  eager  for  leases — for  leases, 
that  is,  which  contained  such  or  similar 
penal  clauses.  An  ordinary,  fair  leiise  no 
tenant  is  more  anxious  for  than  the  Irish,  or 
would  more  willingly  accept,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  very  enactment  of  that  penal  pro- 
vision. 

Here  then,  in  Donegal,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Irish  tenants  left  upon  the  land. 
Tliey  had  not  certain  estates  given  them  at 
certain  rents.  They  were  simply  allowed 
to  remain, — to  keep  by  their  old  ways 
amongst  themselves ;  and  the  new  land- 
lords, who  assumed  the  pl^ce  of  the  ex- 
pelled chieftain,  got  rent,  and  *'  Irish  exac- 
tions," man-service  and  horse-service,  but 
service  in  return  gave  them  none.  The 
chief  had  been  checked  by  the  Brehon  and 
the  priest ;  but  the  new  landlord  was  judge 
in  his  own  cause,  and  where  he  granted  a 
lease  required  the  tenant  to  do  suit  and 
service  at  the  manor-court  as  well  as  grind 
his  corn  at  the  manor-mill.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tenants  not  having  certain 
estates  made  for  them,  the  clan  system  of 
co-tenancies  remained,  and  still  remains, 
although  not  now  to  any  great  extent. 
Under  the  Irish  system  it  was  held  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  people,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district  had  equal  rights  to  a 
property  which  belonged  to  all.  The  ten- 
ant had  an  occupation-right  (which  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  present  Ulster 
"  custom  "),  for  he  could  sell  his  farm  to 
another.  On  his  death  his  land  and  chattels 
were  divided  equally  amongst  his  children. 
Sir  John  Davis  imagined  that  there  was  a 
re-adjustmcnt  of  all  the  lands  when  a  tenant 
died.  Later  writers  describe  the  system 
under  the  name  of  "  run-deal "  and  "  run- 
dale,"  and  are  misled  by  the  simulative 
English  of  the  name  to  conclude  that  the 
occupiers  held  confusedly  in  common.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  term,  as  used  in  Ireland, 
is  derived  from  two  words  (roinn'-diol) 
signifying  "  divided  use,"  or  "  separate 
share."  Describing  the  rundale  system  as 
found  existing  in  1801,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  County  Statistical  Surveys  made  for  the 
Dublin  Society  observed  that  "  the  cattle 
graze  in  common,  but  the  crops  are  divided 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  a  foot  broad  left 
unploughed."  Such  margins  may  be  seen 
in  France  at  the  present  day.  When  the 
crops  were  taken  off  the  cultivated  ground 
in  harvest,  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  brought 


from  the  mountain  commons,  and  allowed 
to  graze  together  there  till  spring.  As  the 
population  increased,  the  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem of  joint-occupancy  became  manifest, 
more  especially  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
head  of  the  clan,  or  judge,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes that  arose.  The  holding  of  one  ten- 
ant might  be  composed  of  patches  of 
ground  scattered  asunder,  and  intercepted 
by  the  lands  of  other  tenants.  Improve- 
ments in  agriculture  made  fences  requisite. 
In  1801,  it  was  declared  by  the  author  of 
the  Donegal  Survey  that  "  all  the  farms 
lately  let  to  tenants  have  been  let  to  sepa- 
rate individuals ;  and  the  tenants  them- 
selves have  found  the  vast  benefits  of  sepa- 
rate holdings  and  are  themselves  subdi- 
viding (squaring)  many  of  the  old  takes." 
This  word  "  takes  "  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
at  rendering  into  English  the  term  Gavel- 
kind. In  the  Celtic  it  is  Gavail-cine,  which 
may  be  translated  "  takes  of  the  tribe,"  or 
"  clan-colonization."  The  Irish  tenants,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  not  averse  to  change 
when  an  alteration  was  proposed  which 
would  define  their  holdings.  ''^  Ail  ranks 
are  now  clear  of  the  advantages  arisii 
from  separate  tenures,  and  all  are  engagt 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  them,"  is  the 
statement  in  the  Survey.  Mr.  Henry 
Coulter,  the  author  of  a  work  on  The 
West  of  Ireland,  published  in  Dublin  in 
1862,  relates  that  the  lands  of  the  largest 
proprietor  in  one  county,  who  owned  176,- 
000  acres,  were  all  in  rundale  forty  years 
previously.  The  agent  got  the  tenants 
of  a  particular  townland  to  appoint  two 
arbitrators  to  value  their  holdings  in  it; 
then  he  divided  it  into  districts  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  tenants ;  these 
next  drew  lots  to  decide  their  future  posi- 
tion ;  and  when  that  was  fixed  each  got 
there  a  farm  equal  in  value  to  that  of  his 
previous  lot.  After  some  transitory  objec- 
tions, the  agent  was  *'  besieged  "  with  ap- 
plications from  the  occupants  of  other 
townlands  to  have  the  new  system  applied 
to  them  also.  When  the  "dividing"  or 
"  squaring  "  or  *'  striping  "  has  not  been 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  unfairness,  serious  complaints 
have  naturally  arisen.  But  here,  as  in 
other  matters,  it  is  generally  a  recent  pur- 
chaser,, and  rarely  an  old  proprietor,  be  his 
origin  or  creed  what  it  may,  who  is  accused 
of  inflicting  the  grievance.  A  descriptlre 
tour,  which  was  published  in  Belfast  in 
1858,  by  Mr.  D.  Holland,  under  the  title 
of  The  Landlord  in  Donegal,  and  which 
rapidly  reached  a  second  edition,  supplies 
some  illustrative  instances.  In  a  book  well 
known   in   its  day,  Lord   George   II ill,  a 
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Donegal  landlord,  explained  what  he  had 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple :  Mr.  Holland  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
his  representations,  and  gives  the  following 
version  of  his  dealings  with  his  tenantry  : — 
"  In  1838  and  subsequent  years,  he  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  very  cheaply  in 
the  Guidore  district,  and  straightway  he 
started  on  a  career  of  improvement  and 
philanthropy.  As  a  commencement  he 
took  away  considerable  quantities  of  land 
from  the  tenants — land  which  the  poor  peo- 
ple had  more  or  less  reclaimed,  and  built 
on  it  a  hotel,  a  mill,  a  store,  and  houses  for 
police  and  revenue-officers,  from  which  he 
derives  large  profit.  This  he  calls  improv- 
ing. In  addition  to  this,  he  took  10,000 
acres  of  mountain  land  from  the  tenantry, 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  used 
from  time  immemorial  for  grazing.  He 
gave  no  compensation :  nay,  he  raised  the 
rents  upon  the  patches  which  he  left  the 
miserable  tenantry  to  starve  upon.  These 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
own  clothing  from  the  wool  of  their  own 
sheep.  But  since  the  mountain  pasturage 
was  taken  from  them,  they  cannot  feed 
sheep,  they  cannot  have  wool,  and  they  are 
all  in  rags."  The  Tory  paper  of  London- 
derry, "  hitherto  the  champion  of  the  land- 
lords," is  quoted  as  declaring  that  "from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  farm  in  Guidore, 
improved  by  the  tenants,  who  were  already 
paying  a  high  rent,  and  in  many  cases  a 
high  rate  of  purchase,  his  lordship  has  not 
only  doubled  but  trebled  the  rents."  The 
author  of  The  West  of  Ireland,  however, 
who  was  the  commissioner  for  a  Dublin 
Conservative  paper,  follows  Lord  George 
Hill's  narrative  of  his  ameliorations,  but 
unconsciously  mars  the  picture  by  a  touch 
of  his  own.  "  At  present,''  he  writes, 
"  there  is  no  cry  of  extreme  distress  from 
Gweedore.  Some  individuals  living  along 
the  sea-coast  may  be  in  want  of  food  a 
month  or  two  before  the  coming  in  of  the 
next  harvest ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
Lord  George's  tenants  will  not  suffer  se- 
verely from  distress."  To  be  "  in  want  of 
food  for  a  month  or  two,"  it  seems  could 
not  seriously  hurt  Irish  tenants.  But  this 
writer  also  has  testimony  to  give  about  the 
confiscation  of  the  mountain  commons. 
"Along  the  shores  of  Fintragh  Bay,"  he 
says,  "  there  is  an  estate,  the  tenants  on 
which  are  in  a  very  poor  condition.  Their 
land  is  much  more  highly  rented  "  than  that 
of  the  large  proprietor,  "and  they  com- 
plain that,  some  four  years  ago,  the  moun- 
tains on  which  from  time  immemorial  their 
ancestors  were  accustomed  to  feed  sheep 
and  cattle  were  taken  from  them,  and  that 
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no  reduction  was  made  in  the  rent.  This 
is  considered  by  the  people  to  be  a  great 
grievance;  it  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  has  considerably  crippled  them  in  their 
means.  Almost  all  of  them  are  living  at 
present  on  meal  purchased  on  credit  at  a 
usurious  rate  of  interest.  The  general  as- 
pect of  their  dwellings  and  farms  is  that  of 
extreme  poverty."  The  Belfast  author,  Mr. 
Holland,  describes  a  number  of  such  cases, 
and  alleges  that  the  landlords  of  a  large 
district  along  the  north-west  coast  simulta- 
neously took  away  the  mountain  commons 
from  their  tenantry,  whilst  they  did  not 
abate,  but  even  increased  the  rents.  One 
clergyman  of  the  late  Established  Church, 
Mr.  Stuart,  is  extolled  as  an  exception.  Of 
another  retired  clergyman  Mr.  Holland 
writes  :  "  About  twelve  years  ago  he  came 
into  possession  of  his  property  by  purchase. 
At  that  time  the  tenants  had  each  a  small 
farm,  with  a  patch  of  mountain  land  at- 
tached, on  which  they  grazed  their  few  sheep 
or  cows.  They  had  contrived,  by  their 
marvellous  patient  industry,  to  reclaim  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  wild  barren 
mountain.  The  new  landlord  took  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  tenants ;  for  English 
law — which  Judge  Pennefather  says  was 
made  for  the  landlords  and  not  for  the 
wretched  peasants — empowered  him  to  do 
so ;  and  of  course  he  gave  them  no  com- 
pensation whatever.  Nay,  he  continued  to 
charge  the  full  rent  upon  the  portion  which 
he  left  them,  and  now  they  inform  me  they 
have  received  notice  that  the  rent  is  to  be 
increased  immediately.  The  land  here  is  a 
mere  waste  of  bog  and  rock,  and  it  was  by 
means  of  the  few  mountain  kine  and  sheep 
that  they  were  enabled  to  pay  their  rents 
and  live.  The  reverend  landlord  has  taken 
away  from  them,"  I  understand,  2400  acres, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  had  been 
made  arable  by  their  hard  unceasing  la- 
bour." Another  landlord  appropriated  2600 
acres  of  mountain  common,  and,  instead  of 
giving  compensation,  doubled  and  trebled 
the  rent  of  the  arable  land  left  to  the  ten- 
ants, which  they  had  reclaimed  from  bar- 
renness. Another,  originally  a.  successful 
attorney,  purchased  in  the  famine  years  a 
certain  property  not  worth  £100  a  year,  by 
Government  valuation.  The  selling  land- 
lord obtained  £150  as  rent:  the  purchaser 
raised  the  rent  to  over  £200..  In  another 
place,  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  he  took 
from  the  tenantry  1500  acres  of  mountain 
pasturage,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
rent  on  the  arable  fractions  of  their  hold- 
ings left  them.  Another  had  been  an  agent ; 
and,  during  his  agency,  the  tenantry  fell  into 
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arrears,  and  were  accounted  unable  to  pay. 
The  landlord  at  last  sold  the  estate;  and 
his  agent  was  the  purchaser.  From  being 
an  indulgent  agent,  he  became  a  very  strict 
landlord.  The  arrears  were  soon  collected, 
and,  it  was  affirmed,  equalled  the  purchase- 
money  in  amount.  He  doubled  and  trebled 
the  rents.  Mr.  Coulter  found  cases  similar, 
and  quite  as  remarkable,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  "  The  bailiffs  of  some  landlords," 
he  writes,  "  practise  usury  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  grow  wealthy  on  the  gains  ex- 
tracted from  the  poor  formers.  I  have 
heard  of  persons  in  this  position-,  common 
bailiffs,  quite  uneducated,  surprising  every 
one  who  knew  them,  by  purchasing  town- 
lands  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  for  four, 
five,  and  even  six  thousand  pounds.  When 
such  persons  attain  the  position  of  land- 
lords, woe  to  the  unfortunate  tenant  who 
holds  under  them :  his  land  is  rack-rented 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  rent  must  be  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality."  The  ex- 
agent  just  now  mentioned,  on  becoming  a 
landlord,  did  not  take  any  mountain-pas- 
turage from  his  tenantry ;  for  there  was 
none  to  take.  But  the  tenants  had  been 
accustomed  to  gather  sea-weed  on  that  wild 
Atlantic  shore,  to  prepare  kelp  with  it,  and 
thereby  to  eke  out  their  rents :  their  land- 
lord forbade  them  this,  resolving  to  appro- 
priate the  profit  directly  to  himself.  And 
this  resolve  he  would  have  carried  out,  if 
the  agent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  royalty 
had  not  interfered  for  the  protection  of  the 
impoverished  tenantry.  In  another  case, 
the  landlord,  a  new  purchaser,  compelled 
half  the  tenantry  to  give  up  their  farms  and 
take  ship  for  America,  without  other  com- 
pensation than  a  free  passage.  Their  por- 
tion he  took  to  himself,  as  a  farm.  He  de- 
prived the  remaining  tenants  of  the  moun- 
tain common ;  and  he  exacted  a  tax  of  one- 
fiflh  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  kelp  they 
made.  The  rental  of  the  whole  property, 
when  he  bought  it,  was  £200  a  year :  the 
rental  of  the  remaining  tenants  thus  mulct- 
ed he  raised  to  £900  a  year.  The  kind  of 
landlords  which  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  let  in  upon  the  country  may  be  un- 
derstood from  these  cases.  The  mountain 
pasturage  taken  in  this  way  from  the  ten- 
ants, the  landlords  let  chiefly  to  sheep- 
breeders  from  other  parts ;  some  of  it  was 
reserved  for  reclamation.  The  mode  in 
which  this  reclamation  was  effected  deserves 
attention,  because  from  an  eye-witness  of 
the  present  day  we  have  a  narrative  which 
might  serve  to  describe  the  origin  of  almost 
all  the  reclaimed  land  in  Ireland.  With 
but  little  change,  it  would  be  the  history  of 
almost  all  the  arable  land  of  the  country 


also.  In  the  mountain  districts  taken  from 
the  tenantry,  plots  were  marked  out  where 
peasants  were  invited  to  settle.  One  might 
suppose  that  humanity  had  deteriorated 
since  the  days  of  King  James ;  for  in  his 
plantation  scheme  it  was  provided  that 
English  and  Scottish  undertakers  should 
not  pay  rent  for  two  years,  and  even  the 
Irish  natives  who  were  to  be  admitted  to 
have  estates  in  fee-farm  were  not  to  pay 
any  rent  the  first  year.  The  rent  for  their 
allotments  of  sixty  acres  of  the  ordinary 
soil  averaged  3s.  6d.  an  acre.  But  in  foet 
the  landlord's  plantation  scheme  in  the 
present  is  what  the  King's  scheme  would 
have  been  theoretically  if  it  had  been  lefl 
to  the  landlords  to  draw  up,  and  what  it 
was  practically  in  many  districts  when  it 
was  lefb  to  them  to  execute.  The  plots  on 
the  Donegal  mountains  were  of  from  four 
to  five  acres  each.  "  I  inspected  several  of 
these  plots,  on  the  property  of  these  land- 
lords," says  Mr.  Holland ;  "  they  were 
square  patches  of  bog,  soft  and  spongy, 
where  the  black  mould  seemed  floating  in 
pools  of  ink.  They  are  colonized  in  this 
fashion.  A  tenant  has  a  strong-limbed  son 
who  marries ;  the  married  son  is  not  al- 
lowed to  stay  with  his  father,  the  landlord 
will  not  stand  that.  He  cannot  emigrate, 
for  he  has  no  money.  What  can  he  do? 
He  takes  one  of  these  bog  lots  from  the 
landlord  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  acre,  or  even 
higher.  The  official  valuation  is  about  two- 
pence an  acre.  He  pays  one  pound  *  en- 
^  trance  money.'  He  thatches  up  a  hut 
(shed)  of  peat  turf,  without  chimney  or 
door  ;  and  in  this  hideous  place  he  and  his 
miserable  young  wife  go  to  live.  By  some- 
thing like  a  miracle  they  contrive  to  subsist 
on  sea-weed,  turnips,  any  refuse  that  can 
be  eaten,  and  contrive  to  pay  the  landlord 
his  pound  or  25s.  of  rent  besides.  Stone 
is  plentiful  enough  in  this  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  the  peasant  labours  at  builduig  a 
cabin  of  dry-stone  masonry  beside  the  turf 
hut.  When  this  is  done  he  procures  a  rick- 
ety deal  table,  a  stool,  an  iron  pot,  and  then 
he  settles  down  in  his  new  dwelling.  And 
of  course  as  he  toils  on — ^he  and  his  help- 
mate— ^labouring  with  assiduous  industry  to 
raise  food  from  this  horrid  patch  of  morass, 
the  benevolent  landlord  gradually  rsdses 
the  rent.  I  witnessed  this  extraordinary 
system  in  the  different  stages  I  have  de- 
scribed. Here  the  farm  was  marked  out 
but  untenanted ;  there  the  '  scraw  '-hut 
erected,  and  inhabited,  with  the  peasant 
delving  in  the  squashy  bog ;  and  close  by 
the  stone  cabin  built,  with  the  tenant,  his 
wife,  and  a  couple  of  almost  naked  children 
croudiing  by  the  fire  "  (it  was  December). 
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The  car-driver  who  drove  Mr.  Holland 
through  the  district  had  been  a  tenant  on 
one  of  these  patches  or  "  new  cuts,"  but 
flung  it  up  on  the  landlord  raising  the  rent. 
He  was  a  Protestant.  "  I'd  rather  do  some- 
thin<T  to  get  myself  transported  at.  once, 
than  settle  down  here,"  he  remarked ;  "  I 
don't  know  how  the  creatures  stand  it.  I 
wouldn't  live  there  if  they  paid  me  for  it. 
There  they  are  digging  in  those  bog-holes, 
and  the  moment  that  the  cabin  is  built  and 
the  land  cleared,  they'll  have  the  landlord 
down  on  them  immediately  to  raise  the 
rent."  He  could  speak  out,  for  he  was  in- 
dependent. Now  this  is  an  example  which 
shows  how  the  rentals  of  many  estates 
have  been  increased.  The  system  of  Mau- 
rice Fitzthomas  of  Desmond  may  have 
been  more  rapid,  but  was  not  more  sure. 
It  was  stated,  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Maguire 
was  chairman,  that  the  rental  of  an  estate 
in  Monaghan,  in  about  three  or  four  gene- 
rations, rose  from  £260  to  £54,800  a  year. 
The  agent  gave  evidence  that  no  money  was 
laid  out  in  improvement  by  the  landlord. 
Th3  tenants  had  reclaimed  it  from  a  wild 
waste,  and,  unaided,  brought  it  to  its  pres- 
ent value. 

Sir  John  Davis  complained  that  the 
"  Irish  exactions "  (probably  as  he  saw 
them  practised  by  the  colonial  lords),  left 
the  lord  "  an  absolute  tyrant,  and  the  ten- 
ant a  very  slave  :  "  **  cuttings,''  and  **  ses- 
sings,"  and  **  spend ings,"  were  imposed  on 
the  latter  at  the  pleasure  of  the  former. 
Charges  almost  identical,  directed  against 
the  landlords  of  certain  districts  of  Done- 

fal,  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Holland's  book, 
landlords  and  agents,  he  says,  were  magis- 
trates ;  and  upon  them  there  was  no  check 
of  public  opinion  which  they  regarded. 
"  The  landlord  or  the  ajjent  is  constantly 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  executioner  in  his 
own  case."  Fines  were  inflicted,  and*  cattle 
seized  and  sold  ;  but  the  tenant  had  no 
means  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  judg- 
ment*?, even  if,  with  his  precarious  tenure, 
he  dared  to  desire  it.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  the  parent  of  disaffection  to  Im- 
perial rule.  "  Of  British  law  or  justice  the 
pe^isantry  know  nothing.  British  rule  is 
exemplified  to  them  by  the  landlord-judge, 
absolute  in  his  frown,  by  the  stern  agent, 
by  the  cunning  bullying  bailiff*,  and  by  the 
armed  policeman,  whose  bayonet  flashes 
before  the  cabin  door." 

With  all  these  uncertain  rents  and  exac- 
tions, cuttings  and  spendings  are  also  to  be 
found.  "  Duty-days,"  "  duty-work,"  "  duty- 
fowl,"  and  "  duty-money,"  may  be  mysteri- 
ous words  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  in 


the  remote  parts  of  Ireland  they  are  not 
unknown.  John  M'Evoy,  author  of  the 
Statistical  Survey  of  Tyrone  drawn  up  for 
the  Dublin  Society  in  1802,  thus  wrote  of 
one  of  several  objectionable  clauses  which 
he  found  in  the  leases  granted  to  those 
favoured  tenants  who  obtain  leases  at  all : 
— "  There  is  one  clause  in  particular  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  scouted  altogether, 
at  least  from  the  generality  of  leases.  This 
is  the  clause  which  binds  the  tenant  to  sup- 
ply duty-men  and  horses,  and  other  dues 
too  shameful  to  mention.  Men  and  horses 
are  always  exacted  at  busy  seasons,  which 
must  act  against  the  tenant.  The  loss  of  a 
few  men  or  horses  in  a  dormant  season 
might  not  be  much  felt ;  but  this  is  not  the 
object  of  the  landlord,  because  cutting  and 
drawing  home  turf,  corn,  etc.,  are  the  works 
principally  laid  out  to  be  performed  by 
duty.  In  some  cases  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  perform  duty  upon  a  different  footing 
from  actual  day's-work ;  the  landlord  must 
have  his  works  performed  by  the  tenantry 
in  common,  according  to  the  rent  they  pay. 
The  sooner  this  feudal  relic  is  got  rid  of, 
the  better."  Such  exactions  have  generally 
become  obsolete  in  Tyrone  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation  ;  but  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Donegal  they  are 
more  tenacious  of  existence.  They  wei-o 
flourishing  in  1858  on  some  properties ; 
and  even  recent  purchasers  did  not  let 
them  fall  into  desuetude.  On  the  property 
of  the  retired  clergyman  who  confiscated 
the  mountain  commons,  and  largely  in- 
creased ('*  quadrupled ")  the  rents  on  the 
farms  thus  diminished,  duty-work  was  en- 
forced besides.  "The  peasants  come  at 
certain  times — they  say  they  dare  not  re- 
fuse to  come — and  dig,  and  plough,  and 
sow  the  landlord's  own  farm,  that  is  to  say, 
the  (arable)  land  he  took  from  them  when 
he  purchased  the  property,  and  they  never 
receive  a  shilling  <^>f  pay."  Nor  was  this 
confined  to  him.  Even  on  the  property  of 
a  neighbouring  landlord,  not  a  recent  pur- 
chaser, and  reputedly  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Irish  landlords,  the  same  system  was  in 
action.  "  His  tenants  complain  that  not 
only  have  they  to  give  their  landlord  the 
'  duty-days,'  but  they  are  forced  to  draw 
turf,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  agri- 
culturist, his  steward,  his  gamekeeper,  and 
any  other  insolent  menial  that  chooses  to 
bully  them  in  the  name  of  the  all-powerful 
landlord."  The  retired  clergyman  built  a 
limekiln;  and  no  tenant  afterwards  could 
burn  lime  in  his  own  kiln  with  impunity. 
The  fee  for  burning  it  in  the  landlord's  kiln 
was  half-a-erown  ;  and  that  fee  was  exacted 
all  the  same  if  the  tenant  burned  it  in  his 
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own  more  convenient  but  doubtless  ruder 
kiln.  Evictions  presented  much  the  same 
character  there  as  elsewhere.  During  the 
life  of  a  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Lavens,  a 
Presbyterian,  built  the  first  slated  house  in 
the  small  town  of  Milford.  The  landlord 
praised  and  encouraged  him.  Other  ten- 
ants thereupon  followed  their  neighbour's 
example,  and  soon  converted  the  thatched 
village  into  a  pretty  little  town.  The  son 
of  Mr.  Lavens,  imitating  his  father,  built  a 
house  at  a  cost  of  £787,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Ramelton.  When  he  had 
completed  it,  the  proprietor  evicted  him, 
and  refused  him  a  shilling  of  compensation. 
His  dwelling-house  was  converted  into  a 
police-barrack. 

Lessons  like  this  are  numerous  every- 
where in  Ireland ;  and  their  influence  on 
the  people  may  be  learned  in  the  faithAil 
verse  of  Mr.  Allingham.  This  writer,  a 
Protestant,  is  a  native  of  Ballyshannon  in 
Donegal,  and  in  his  poem,  Lawrence  Bloomr 
field  in  Ireland,  he  paints,  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  different  types  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  the  social  condition  of  his  na- 
tive county.  Take  the  case  of  Doran,  a 
tenant.  His  father,  in  combat  with  a  bar- 
ren soil,  succeeds  afler  a  long  struggle  in 
making  it  comparatively  productive.  At 
first  his  three  sons  aid  him ;  then  one  emi- 
grates, another  dies  of  hardship,  and  the 
eldest,  Jack,  labours  on  with  his  father,  acts 
as  a  drover  of  cattle  for  others,  goes  to 
Scotland  and  England  to  mow  and  reap, 
and,  returning,  adds  his  gains  to  the  farm. 
No  lease  can  be  obtained ;  the  father  dies, 
and  the  son  becomes  tenant  instead.  He  is 
soon  taught  the  lesson — 

"  'Tis  wise  to  show  a  miserable  face. ' 
A  decent  hat,  a  wife's  good  shawl  or  gowp, 
For  higher  rent  may  mark  the  farmer  down. 
Beside  your  window  shun  to  plant  a  rose, 
Lest  it  should  draw  the  prowling  bailiff's 

nose; 
Nor  deal  in  whitewash,  lest  the  cottage  lie 
A  tiirget  for  the  bullet  of  his  eye. 
Rude  be  your  fence  and  field — if  trig  and 

trim 
A  cottier  shows  them,  all  the  worse  for  him. 
To  scrape,  beyond  expenses,  if  he  can, 
A  silent,  stealthy  penny  is  the  plan 
Of  him  who  dares  it — a  suspected  man ! 
With  tedious,  endless,  heavy-laden  toil, 
Judged  to  have  thieved  a  pittance  from  the 

soil.'' 

Jack's  son,  an  active,  energetic  young  peas- 
ant, in  whose  education  he  takes  pride, 
wishes,  in  the  ardour  of  his  youth,  to  give 
evidence  of  progress,  and  works  to  make 
their  cabin  comfortable.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  instincts  of  an  enterprising  nsr 


ture  and  the  influence  of  lessons  taught  by 
sad  experience  is  thus  told.    The  son  was 

"  On  house  and  field  improvement  bravely 
bent, 

*  My  boy,'  said  Jack,  *  youll  only  rise  the  rent, 
Or  get;  us  hunted  from  too  good  a  place,' 
And  backed  his  fears  from  many  a  well-known 

case. 
He  praised  their  added  room,  but  shook  his 

head; 
The  small  new  dairy  filled    his  soul  with 

dread; 
To  cut  a  drain  might  dig  their  own  pit-feJl  j 
'Twere  ostentation  to  rebuild  a  wall ; 
And  did  they  further  dare  to  stub  the  whins, 
The  Great  Folk  soon  would  visit  all  their  sins. 

*  We'll  buy.'—*  But  they  won't  selL'    *  More 

rent  we'll  pay.' 

*  They'll  charge  three  prices  or  snap  all  away.' 
What  could  Neal  do? — his  parents  getting 

old 
Detained  him ;  but  his  early  hopes  were  cold. 
Improve  they  must  not ;  if  permitted  stilly   , 
To  merely  stay,  'tis  at  the  Agent's  wilL 
They  long  have  struggled,  with  some  poor 

success; 
But  well  they  know,  should  harder  fortune 

press. 
Their  slow  prosperity  is  thin  and  poor, 
And  may  not  even  petty  rubs  endure." 

The  serf-tenants  are  "hemmed  from  the 
former  space  of  moor  and  turf; "  all  privi- 
lege and  profit  from  the  land  is  for  the 
"Great  Folk,"  as  they  are  called;  and 
there  is  no  authority  that  inspires  more 
awe  than  theirs. 

"  Mark  the  great  evil  of  a  low  estate ;' 
Not  Poverty,  but  Slavery — one  man's  fate, 
Too  much  at  mercy  of  another's  will : 
Doran  has  prospered,  but  is  trembling  still. 
Our  Agent's  lightest  word  his  heart  can  shake, 
The  ballifi's  bushy  eyebrow  bids  him  quake." 

Poverty,  however,  as  well  as  slavery, 
they  have  had  in  Donegal.  The  tenancy 
on  the  estates,  where  they  had  been  treated 
in  the  manner  we  have  described,  soon  be- 
came the  recipients  of  relief  from  the  hu- 
mane of  the  neighbouring  districts  and 
counties.  In  the  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  a  bad  harvest  was  ruin  to 
them.  A  Protestant  journal,  commenting 
on  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
district  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury,  thus 
pictured  it :  "  Hundreds  of  families  in 
which  there  may  bo  half-a-dozen  grown 
females  have  only  one  dress  among  them  ^ 
{i.e.,  for  each  family)  "  in  which  any  of 
them  can  appear  in  public,  and  moUiers 
and  daughters  alternately  borrow  this  com- 
mon wardrobe  when  they  go  out  of  doors. 
About  300  families  have  neither  bed  nor 
bed-clothes,  but  are  forced  to  lie  upon  the 
cold  damp  earth  in  the  rags  worn  by  them 
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during  the  day ;  and  there  are  about  500 
families  without  a  second  bed  —  fathers, 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  being  all  hud- 
dled together;  and  yet  these  people  are 
rack-rented  to  the  highest  farthing." 

That  is  only  part  of  the  picture ;  but  the 
description  is  one  which  cannot  be  confined 
to  Donegal.  The  tenant  is  regarded  by 
many  landlords,  especially  of  the  recent 
purchaser  class,  as  a  rent-maker  simply. 
Barely  enough  to  keep  him  in  existence  is 
allowed  him.  "  You  might  as  well  cut  off 
my  head  as  treat  me  in  this  way,"  said  a 
tenant,  complaining  that  his  rent  had  reached 
starvation-point.  "  I  won't  cut  off  your 
head,  my  boy,  but  Pll  shave  you  as  close  as 
possible,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  landlord's 
reply.  It  is  impossible  for  the  tenantry  on 
such  estates  to  be  provident,  or  lay  by  for 
a  rainy  season.  Then  they  must  live  on 
the  charity  of  neighbours ;  and  the  land- 
lord feels  no  compunction  at  still  requiring 
rent  that  must  come  from  alms.  Mr. 
AUingham's  remedy  is  the  establishment  of 
a  peasant-proprietary : — 

"  Waste  and  indebted  lands 
Being  wisely  brought  into  the  nation^s  hands, 
Tou  might  thereon  create  a  novel  class 
Of  Irishmen,  to  leaven  all  the  mass 
"With  hope,  and  industry,  and  loyalty, 
(My  favourite  crotchet — well,  bo  let  it  be) 
Small  Owners,  namely — ^north,  south,  east,  and 

west, 
rd  plant  them,  and  they'd  surely  do  their 

best. 
With  great  and  permanent  results,  if  slow.'" 

That,  indeed,  would  be  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right. 
Under  it  the  tenant  can  sell  his  farm  to 
another,  or  can  buy  one  from  another, 
either  privately  or  at  public  auction.  The 
landlord  does  not  necessarily  receive  notice, 
and  ocxiasionally  is  unaware  of  the  change 
until  the  new  tenant  comes  to  pay  the  rent. 
Usually,  however,  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  intended  sale,  and  usually  also 
claims  to  veto  a  new  purchaser  if  the  one 
proposed  is  notoriously  unfit.  Arrears  of 
rent  are  a  first-charge  on  the  sale-money. 
Generally  the  rent  is  fixed,  or  only  fluctu- 
ates with  remarkable  fluctuations  of  the 
market ;  it  would  not  do  for  the  landlord 
to  have  the  right  of  destroying  the  "cus- 
tom "  by  imposing  a  rack-rent.  Neither 
can  he  evict,  except  for  non-payment  of 
rent ;  and  even  then  the  tenant  can  put  iip 
his  land  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
landlord  getting  the  arrears  out  of  the 
money  obtained  for  it.  Normally,  there- 
fore, there  is  fixity  of  tenure  and  of  rent 
under  the  Ulster  custom  ;  but  there  have 
been  serious  breaches  made  in  it  through 


the  rapacity  of  recent  purchasers.  The  fate 
that  fell  on  the  natives  of  the  west  of 
Donegal  aroused  less  indignation,  because 
they  were  almost  outside  the  custom,  from 
situation  and  religion.  But  since  like  deeds 
have  begun  in  Down  there  is  sullen  wrath 
amongst  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
cultivators.  They  made  their  demands  for 
a  legal  recognition  of  their  ancient  custom 
known  pacifically  in  1852 ;  and  if  they  do 
not  speak  again,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  hopeless  of  redress,  and  choose  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  England's  enemies  in 
America  rather  than  to  pine  in  Ireland. 

From  Donegal  in  the  extreme  north  to 
Kerry  in  the  extreme  south  we  are  invited 
to  pass  by  many  specimens  of  land  litera- 
ture. In  the  Healities  of  Irish  Life,  Mr. 
Steuart  Trench  relates  his  narrative  of  im- 
provement from  his  own  point  of  view. 
His  book  is  known  to  the  British  public, 
for  whom,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been 
written.  But  the  Irish  have  also  in  print 
their  own  version  of  the  matter  for  home 
use,  not  fully  comprehending  how  much 
they  lose  by  not  having  their  case  put  be- 
fore the  world  as  fully  as  that  of  the  other 
side.  There  is  not  so  much  of  romance  in 
the  Irish  version  as  in  Mr.  Trench's :  it  is 
not  melodramatic  in  form  or  sensational  in 
language.  Set  forth  in  calm  but  pointed 
phraseology,  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  course  of  an  assiduous 
examination  are  allowed  to  produce  their 
own  effect.  The  clear  and  concise  narra- 
tive of  the  examination  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Crosbie  is  entitled  The  Lansdowne 
Estates,  and  was  published  at  Cork  in  1858. 
This  affords  the  means  of  hearing  both 
sides.  The  landlord  was  an  absentee,  and 
Mr.  Trench  was  the  active  agent  of  the 
property.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry 
on  the  Glenarough  or  Kenmare  estate  was 
first  investigated.  The  irresponsible  abso- 
lutism of  the  agent  at  once  struck  the  in- 
quirer's mind.  A  tenant's  cow  had  strayed 
into  a  wood.  The  tenant  was  summoned 
to  "the  office"  to  pay  ten  shillings  fine. 
Not  having  gone,  he  the  next  week  received 
a  mandate  directing  him  to  pay  one  pound 
fine.  He  remained  at  his  business,  suppos- 
ing probably  that  the  worst  was  done,  and 
that  he  could  pay  the  money  on  a  conven- 
ient opportunity.  The  receipt  finally  given 
him  tell  its   own  tale : — "  Received  from 

,  being  a  fine  for  malicious  and  wilful 

trespass  of  grass,  three  pounds  eight  shil- 
lings and  ninepence.  May  19, 1857.  Also 
received  eighteen  shillings  and  ninepence, 
law  costs."  The  tenant  in  this  case  was,  no 
doubt,  blameable,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  propriety  of  an  agent  (who  was  also 
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a  Justice  of  the  Peace)  being  free  to  run  up 
fines  and  costs  to  such  an  extent  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  was  himself  a  party.  This, 
it  appears,  was  only  a  sample  of  several 
documents  of  the  same  nature.  Tenants 
were  forbidden  to  build  houses  for  their 
labourers ;  "  the  consequence  is  that  men 
and  women  servants,  no  matter  how  great 
the  number,  must  live  under  one  roof. 
Did  this  take  place  in  any  other  country, 
the  injury  to  morality  would  be  dreadful, 
and  even  here  grave  consequences  have 
arisen,  that  cannot  be  too  much  deplored." 
The  rules  of  the  estate,  of  which  this  is 
one,  were  stringently  carried  out.  Thus  a 
marriage  took  place  between  the  children 
of  tenants,  and  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
came  to  live  at  the  house  of  the  former's 
father.  A  mandate  was  sent  to  this  tenant 
when  the  fact  became  known,  directing  him 
to  turn  them  out.  The  young  married  pair 
sought  shelter  in  the  bride's  father's  home ; 
the  mandate  followed  them.  They  had  to 
go  to  America,  where  the  young  man  died. 
But  this  was  not  all.  "  The  two  fathers-in- 
law  were  not  merely  warned,  they  were 
punished  for  harbouring  their  son  and 
daughter,  by  a  fine  of  a  gale  of  rent."  It 
was  a  rule  of  the  estate  that  there  should 
be  no  hospitality,  "  that  no  stranger  is  to 
be  lodged  or  harboured  in  any  house  upon 
the  estate,  lest  he  become  sick  or  idle,  or  in 
some  way  chargeable  upon  the  poor-rates 
of  the  town-land.  I  have  the  names  of 
several  tenants  who  were  warned  and  pun- 
ished in  a  similar  way  for  giving  lodgings 
to  a  brother-in-law,  a  daughter,  a  stranger," 
etc.  No  weakness  for  the  ties  of  blood,  or 
feelings  of  affection,  or  kindness  to  others, 
was  to  be  tolerated.  Hospitality  was  barred 
out.  Marriages  could  not  take  place  with- 
out permission  from  the  agent.  This  ^-as 
another  rule  of  the  estate.  **  A  poor  widow 
whose  cabin  I  entered  had  the  temerity  to 
get  her  daughter  married  without  the  neces- 
sary permission  from  *  the  office.'  An 
ejectment  notice  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, withdrawn  only  on  the  payment  of 
three  gales  of  rent,  raised  by  a  sacrifice  of 
the  little  produce  at  her  disposal."  The 
Times  Commissioner  was  charged  by  an 
Irish  landlord  with  slander,  when  he  stated 
that  in  a  midland  county  an  ecclesiastical 
dispensation  for  a  clandestine  marriage  was 
given  because  of  the  ban  of  "  the  office." 
Apparently  some  landlords  know  little  how 
the  estates  of  their  neighbours  are  man- 
aged. 

A  number  of  cases  similar  to  that  quo- 
ted, and  of  a  yet  more  serious  character, 
are  given  in  this  Cork  publication.  Take 
the  following  : — "  An  old  man,  Peter  Shea, 


of  Ardea,  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years  as  a  tenant  on  the  estate,  lie  was 
one  of  those  persons  whom  philosophers 
would  call  benefactors  to  mankind,  for  he 
made  many  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where 
none  ever  grew  before.  In  his  young  days 
he  entered  upon  a  barren  waste,  built  a 
house  with  two  out-houses,  subsoiled  a 
great  part  of  the  land,  erected  a  thousand 
perches  of  double  fence,  and  made  such 
other  improvements  as  his  skill  enabled 
him  on  that  patch  of  mountain.  During 
his  lifetime  he  did  well,  but  he  lived  too 
long.  For  at  the  advanced  age  I  liave 
mentioned  he  violated  the  matrimonial 
regulations  by  allowing  his  son  to  marry 
a  widow  possessed  of  some  means.  The 
obnoxious  couple  were  satisfied  to  emigrate 
to  America,  and  did  in  fact  go,  like  the  rest 
of  the  expatriated,  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate.  But  the  poor  old  man  of  eighty- 
eight,  with  his  wife,  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  ejected  from  his  little  holding."  An- 
other case  of  a  peculiar  nature  follows.  A 
tenant,  Timothy  Sullivan,  of  Derrynabrack, 
occasionally  gave  lodging  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  whilst  her  husband  was  seeking  for 
work.  He  was  afraid  to  lodge  both  or 
either ;  "  but  the  poor  woman  was  in  low 
fever,  and  approaching  her  confinement. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  his  terror 
was  so  great  that  he  removed  her  to  a  tem- 
porary shed  on  Jeremiah  Sullivan's  land, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  She  re- 
mained there  for  some  time.  When  'the 
officer '  heard  of  it,  Jeremiah  Sullivan  was 
sent  for  and  compelled  to  pay  a  gale  of 
rent  (as  fine),  and  to  throw  down. the  shed. 
Thus  driven  out,  and  with  every  tenant  on 
the  estate  afraid  to  afford  her  refuge,  the 
miserable  woman  went  about  two  miles  up 
the  mountain,  and,  sick  as  she  was,  and  so 
situated,  took  shelter  in  a  dry  cavern^  in 
which  she  lived  for  several  days.  But  her 
presence  even  there  was  a  crime,  and  a 
mulct  of  another  gale  of  rent  was  levied  off 
Jeremiah  Sullivan.  Thus,  within  three 
weeks  he  was  compelled  to  pay  two  gales 
of  £3,  2s.  6d.  each.  It  was  declared  also 
that  the  mountain  being  the  joint  property 
of  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Timothy  Sullivan, 
and  Thady  Sullivan,  Timothy  Sullivan  was 
a  participator  in  the  crime,  and  should  be 
fined  a  gale  of  rent.  The  third,  it  appears, 
escaped."  Such  a  case  as  this  would  ap- 
pear utterly  improbable  were  it  not  that 
an  instance  came  before  the  law  courts,  in 
which  a  servile  adherence  to  the  rule  of  the 
estate  resulted  in  manslaughter.  S.  G.  O. 
narrated  the  case  in  the  Times,  at  the  period 
of  its  occurrence,  in  1851.  Abridged,  it  runs 
thus : — *  An  order  had  gone  forth  on  the 
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ostate  (a  oomtnon  order  in  Ireland)  that  no 
tenant  is  to  admit  any  lodger  into  his  house. 
This  was  a  general  order.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  special  orders  are  giv- 
en ;  and  one  was  promulgated  that  Denis 
Sliea  should  not  be  harboured.  This  boy 
had  no  father  living.  He  had  lived  with  a 
grandmother,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
her  holding  for  harbouring  him.  lie  had 
stolen  a  shilling,  a  hen,  done  such  things  as 
a  neglected  twelve-year-old  famishing  child 
will  do.  One  night  he  came  to  his  aunt 
Donoghue,  who  lodged  with  Casey.  The 
latter  told  the  aunt  and  uncle  not  to  allow 
him  into  the  house,  as  the  Agent's  drivers 
had  given  orders  about  him.  The  aunt  beat 
him  away  with  a  pitchfork,  the  uncle  tied 
his  hands  with  cord  behind  his  back.  The 
poor  child  crawls  to  the  door  of  a  neigh- 
botir,  and  tries  to  get  in.  The  uncle  is 
called  to  take  him  away,  and  he  does  so. 
He  yet  returns  with  hands  still  tied  behind, 
having  been  severely  beaten.  The  child 
seeks  refuge  in  other  cabins ;  but  all  were 
forbidden  to  ahelter  him.  He  is  brought 
back  by  some  neighbours  in  the  night,  who 
try  to  force  the  sinking  child  in  upon  his 
relation.  There  is  a  struggle  at  the  door. 
The  child  was  heard  asking  some  one  to  put 
him  upright.  In  the  morning  there  is  blood 
upon  the  threshold.  The  child  is  stiff  dead 
— a  corpse,  with  its  arms  tied ;  around  it 
every  mark  of  a  last  fearful  struggle  for 
shelter — food — ^the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity.' The  rule  of  the  estate  was  plead- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  Donoghues ;  and  the 
judge  in  sentencing  them  characterized  it  in 
severe  terms.  But  seven  years  after,  it  is 
found  in  existence  still ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  possibly  yet  stands  between  the 
Irish  peasant  and  the  promptings  of  his 
higher  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  usual  complaints  of  rent 
being  raised  on  the  tenant  who  made  im- 
provements in  land  or  house.  The  rule 
against  labourers'  houses  told  against  pro- 
gress also. 

On  the  western  estate,  that  of  Cahirci- 
veen,  there  was  some  difference  in  the  rules. 
If  a  son  or  daughter  married,  the  father 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  an  allowance  of 
"  a  cow's  grass  "  or  grazing  for  his  support. 
"  Only  the  newly  married  person  will  be 
left  on  the  land,  or  any  portion  of  it,  even 
though  the  farm  should  contain  100  acres, 
or  even  though  there  should  bq  two  farms. 
This  arbitrary  regulation  operates  injurious- 
ly In  point  of  morality,  and  keeps  the  land 
uncultivated.  The  people  have  to  go  to 
Nedeen,  a  distance  of  some  forty  or  fifly 
miles,  to  get  leave  to  marry."  So  wrote 
the  parish  clergymen;    and  Mr.  Crosbie 


gives  corroborative  instances.  "  Uncertain 
rents,"  which  Sir  John  Davis  denounced, 
were  never  better  exemplified  than  here. 
Tenants  would  be  under  the  impression  that 
they  held  their  farms  at  a  stipulated  rent, 
the  same  as  they  had  been  paying,  and 
would  prepare  for  the  next  payment  under 
that  belief.  But  that  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  mistake.  Notice  of  an  increase  of  rent 
would  be  given  a  few  days  previous  to  rent- 
day,  and  the  tenants  informed  that  they 
were  to  pay  this  increased  rent,  not  merely 
for  the  time  to  come,  but  for  the  time 
elapsed  since  last  pay-day.  Fines  were 
always  inflicted  for  unpunctuality ;  yet  the 
exact  increase  was  not  always  known  be- 
forehand. "The  notice  was  exceedingly 
simple."  The  local  "  driver  "  told  such  of 
the  tenants  as  he  saw  that  they  had  better 
bring  a  good  deal  of  money,  as  he  thought 
it  likely  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  rent. 
Those  who  heard  the  intimation  told  their 
neighbours ;  and  accordingly — ^knowing  the 
penalties — most  of  them  were  prepared. 
Some  from  a  remote  district  had  not  a 
sufficient  amount  with  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  return  with  the  balance  next  day, 
although  they  had  a  journey  of  sixteen 
miles  to  make  between  their  houses  and  the 
office.  The  sea- weed  and  sand  of  the  strand 
are  used  for  manure.  The  former  agent 
allowed  the  tenants  to  take  them  at  a  valua- 
tion ;  under  Mr.  Trench  they  were  given  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Other  proprietors, 
whose  estates  were  bounded  by  longer  lines 
of  strand,  left  it  free  to  their  tenantry. 

On  the  Drummond  estates  certain  cir- 
cumstances occurred  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  leases^  which  teach  us  why 
leases  are  not  in  every  instance  very  wel- 
come. The  narration  of  one  case  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  stumbling- 
block  :  "  My  farm,"  said  a  tenant,  ''  is 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  acres,  and  my 
rent  is  £14  a  year.  I  gave  Mr.  Quill,  the 
agent,  three  pounds  to  pay  for  my  lease, 
and  he  gave  me  back  two  shillings.  I  then 
went  to  Mrs.  Quill,  his  wife,  and  I  gave  her 
three  pounds  for  pin-money.  She  told  me 
that  was  not  enough ;  that  I  should  give 
two  pounds  more.  The  six  pounds  I  had 
borrowed,  so  I  had  to  sell  my  cow  to  raise 
the  other  two  pounds,  and  I  gave  it  to  the 
lady."  Thus  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  half- 
year's  rent  went  in  costs  and  pin-money. 
Phere  was  considerable  stir  made  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  "  pin-money"  was  returned 
by  the  agent,  who  declared  himself  unaware 
of  its  exaction.  However,  it  was  asserted 
by  his  friends  that  it  was  a  general  custom 
throughout  the  country  for  the  agent's  wife 
to  receive  a  present  of  pin-money  on  the 
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tenant's  obtaining  a  lease.  Both  Mr.  Trench 
and  Mr.  Quill  were  magistrates.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  a  Wexford  newspaper, 
77ie  People^  has  published  a  series  of  letters 
dealing  with  the  management  of  Lord  Ely's 
Wexford  estate,  and  adducing  a  number  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  irresponsible  power 
of  the  agent,  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  rents. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  complaints  in 
every  province  are  essentially  identical, 
although  the  details  of  the  cases  present 
characteristic  differences.  Opinions  may 
vary  as  to  points  of  policy  suggested  by 
the  popular  writers,  and  as  to  the  gravity 
or  bearing  of  particular  statements;  but  it 
is  clear  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Irish  question  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
literature,  and  a  careful  study  of  it.  To 
co-operate  with  others  perfectly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  their  minds,  recognise 
their  feelings,  and  perceive  the  direction  of 
their  thoughts.  The  case  of  "  improving  " 
landlords  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
favourably  put  forward,  that  many  have 
been  disposed  to  accept  it  as  an  exact  and 
complete  statement,  and  to  wonder  that 
such  labours  have  not  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing Ireland.  The  work  of  the  really  good 
landlords  is  less  heard  of.  Enjoying  popu- 
larity at  home,  they  have  not  needed  to 
seek  sympathy  elsewhere. 
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1.  The  Fecond  part  of  M.  de  Rough's  Chres- 
tomathie  Egyptienne  treats  of  the  stibstantive, 
the  adjective,  and  the  pronoun,  and  ends  with 
a  yalaal)1e  summary  of  the  elements  of  metrol- 
ogy and  the  notation  of  time.  In  completeness 
and  accuracy,  in  severity  of  metliod  and  sober* 
nes3  of  speculation,  M.  de  Roug^  is  surpassed 
by  no  philologist.  And,  consi'lering  the  very 
recent  grt)wth  of  a  branch  of  philology  cultivat- 
ed by  men  differing  in  so  many  respects  as  the 
Egyptologists  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  the  slow  and  often  tenta- 
tive process  by  which  alone  trne  results  cnn 
be  obtained,  and  the  fresh  and  important  dis- 
coveries wliicli  are  made  from  time  to  time,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  fo  think 
that  in  the  present  book  there  is  probably  not 
a  sinsrle  grammatical  form  described  about 
which  scholars  can  be  said  to  differ  practically. 
There  may  be,  as  among  classical  scholars,  a 
speculative  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  history  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular form ;  but  when  the  form  is  found  in  a 
text  there  are  not  two  ways  of  translating  it. 
A  different  theory,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  M.  de  Roug^  about  the  forms 

Ilk  5  y^^^^  \^^''  ^"*^  ^^^^^  theories 

lead  to  exactly  ^the  same  result  when  an 
Egyptian  text  has  to  be  rendered  into  a  modern 
Linguage. 

One  of  the  principal  points  upon  which  M. 
de  Rough's  view  is  open  to  objectiim  concerns 
the  feminine  termination  ^.  His  doubts  as  to 
the  phonetic  nature  of  this  ending  seem  hardly 
necessary.  The  loss  of  the  ending  in  Coptic 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  phonetic  decay ; 
and  there  are  traces  of  both  the  masculine  and 

feminine  ^  in  the  final  C,  to  which  M.  de 
Rong6    gives    another  origin.  T  jk  J I  U^ 

ehaibet,  ^"mV  ^'^^'  ™^^  ^®  recognised  under 

g^&ec  and  zice . 

The  pronominal  form  I   ,^.  peten^  seems  to 

be  not  only  plural  but  feminine.  The  only 
known  instance  which  appears  to  oppose  this 

'*^^^^     ^  ^'^  ^^®  insorip- 

tlon  of  Una),  which  M.  de  Roug6  translates 
ees  soldati.  This  translation  is  no  doubt  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense  of  the  passage :  but  the 
word  for  a  body  of  soldiers  may  have  been 
feminine.  Collective  nouns  in  Egyptian,  as  in 
Hebrew,  are  feminine.  In  Hebrew  the  idea  of 
collectives  is  expressed  by  the  feminine  ending. 
From  3^ ,  ajishy  we  have  nw ,  piscium  genus. 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  oldest  Egyptian 

inscriptions^  j  is  constantly  used  in  the  sense 

of  \Wi  in  such  formulas  as  :t^  1 1  %L  l 

■^        "t    li  tIL'    ^^  ^^®  manner,  a  dis- 


view  18 


tinction  may  be  made,  perhaps,  between  the 
of  the  Pianchi  inscription  and  the 

of  the  Una  inscription :  the  former  of 

these  groups  representing  an  individual  and  the 
latter  a  collection  of  individuals.  But,  whether 

this  view  be  tenable  or  not,  there  is  do  doubt 
th  at  collective  pi  urals  like 


.iji? 


and  even  such  as  i^jlV,   ^^^^  referring 


exclusively  to  male  individuals  (see  Todt.  18, 18), 
are  feminine. 

M.  de  Roug6  identifies  Y)  and  ^I^ ,  and 

considers  these  groups  as  a  plural  article  or 
demonstrative  pronoun.  In  Todt.  8,  2,  the  for- 
mer, and  in  22,  2,  the  latter  of  these  groups 
agrees  with  a  singular  antecedent    See  also 

Todt.  17,  80,  ^^^^^'j 
this  is  the  abyss  ofhea/Mn. 


h\\ 


It  seems  probable  that  M*f*t^  and     •     are 
^  III  III 

two  completely  distinct  pronominal  forms. 
They  are  identical  in  meaning;  but  the  former 
is  an  inseparable  affix  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
whereas  the  latter  is  separable,  and  may  come 
either  before  or  after  a  verb.  M.  de  Rong6 
identifies  them  absolutely.  He  says  that  the 
former  ^'  pent  remplacer  seul  un  substantif  et 
servir  de  sojet  d  un  verbe."  Are  there  any  ex- 
amples of  this  ?  The  examples  given  by  M.  de 
Roug6  are  only  available  for  the  latter. 

The  ideographic  Ji  is  surely  identical  with 

'^^'-^  in  the  sense  of  tounitrumce.  The  ana- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  6*^;b  will  most  exactly  ex- 
plain the  pronominal  use  of  the  Egyptian  ff . 

The  Greek  transcriptions  of  royal  names  are  in 
general  so  Tlery  unlike  the  I^yptian  spelUog 
that  it  is  quite  illusory  to  appeal  to  such  evi- 
dence on  a  question  like  the  present.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  those  who 
made  Mendes  out  of  Ba  neb  Tattu  should  not 
also  have  made  Mencheres  out  of  Men  ch^  Rd^ 
especially  if  it  is  remembered  that  a  sound  like 
cheft  would  be  sure  to  lose  its  last  two  letters 
on  being  Hellenized.  As  important  evidence 
upon  the  nature  of  the  group  in  question,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  those  innumerable 
monuments  on  which  the  royal  effigy  is  sur- 

im      tJ 
^^  .    The 

identification  of  this  group,  in  the  ^^base 
period,"  with  the  notion  of  name  may  have 

arisen  from  a  confusion  between  \^  and  the 

half  of  a  royal  ring  or  cartouche,  which  was 
used  ideographically  for  name. 

As  regards  the  transcription  of  Egyptian 
signs  or  groups,  there  are  but  one  or  two  other 
points  upon  which  M.  de  Rough's  view  is  quea- 
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tionable.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  we  must 
recognise  a  feminine  termination  in  \\  ?  This 
sign  appears  in  certain  cases  to  have  been 

copied  hy  mistake  for  the  Hieratic  ^  ;     \^=>^ 

for  instance,  instead  of  1<^»     Generally,  in 

Hieratic  writing,  as  in  Hieroglyphic  transcrip- 
tions from  it,  the  sign  i\,  placed  beneath  a 

horizontal  character  which  conies  either  alone 
or  between  two  tall  ones,  seems  to  be  used 
like  the  Hieroglyphic  |  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  squaring  the  group.  At  all  events,  if 
there  be  such  a  word  as  neteri^  it  is  masculine 


1 


divine  ea- 


v\ 


\\ 


as  well  as  feminine:  e.g. 

eenee  {JDenh.  iii.  pi.  199). 

Is    the   sign     o    phonetic   in     ■■'^-^? 

Probably  not.  It  appears  to  be  merely  ideo- 
graphic of  the  sound  ket.    It  is  aery  frequently 

found  as  a  determinative  of  sound  in    i    • 
Ooinpare  the  Coptic  KOT»  eireulus. 
There   can  be  no   doubt  that  I    or 

"^,  when  used  as  an  interrogative,  has  the 
same  phonetic  value  as  when  it  appears  as  a 
verb.  Now  as  to  its  value  when  a  verb  there  is 
very  positive  and  nnmistakeable  evidence.  There 
is  a  formula  which  occurs  on  a  great  many  tab- 
lets of  the  Old  Empire  *"*^  *     '   ^  ^^ , 

where  the  first  group  is  written  indifferently 
"^,  (Sharpe,  Inscriptions^  i.  86;  De  Roug^ 

Album  Fhotographique,  No.  146),   ^^  m^^m 
(Sharpe,    ii.    95),    W  *"*^   (lb.   I    78),  or 

%L  _^     (i&.  ii.  86).    Mes  or  3ida  is  therefore 

certainly  the  sound  of  the  interrogative  in 
question.    It  has  elsewhere  been  pointed  out 

that  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  the  Coptic 

JUL^2|f  potiri,  svperare.  This  is  its  meaning 
in  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 

Dead,     line     3,    lO,^  ^  .^    ji  X 


^. 


sendau-nd  her-ek,  mds-nik  her  ren- 


ek,  "  I  have  striven  for  thee ;  I  have  conquered 
for  thy  name."  The  full  reading,  not  yet  sat- 
isfactorily pointed  out,  of   |^^  ^  i  is  most 

probably  ^^^'^  \^  ^  i-£V  of  which  a  parti- 
cipial form  111  1 1  occurs  in  Denk.  iii.  pL  78. 


Compare  the  Coptic  'f  TOOII .    No  doubt  the 
groups    I  and    I  should  be  tran- 

scribed dmes  not  as, 

3.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  consists  of  a  series  of  hymns  to  the  Sun. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  poetical  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Ritual,  and,  next  to  the  125th  chap- 
ter (which  gives  an  idea  of  the  reli^ous  ethics 
of  the  Egyptians),  the  portion  which  is  most 
likely  to  interest  modern  readers.  The  Litany 
which  it  contains  for  the  departed  is  the  most 
ancient  composition  of  this  kind  which  is 
known.  It  is  probably  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating this  and  every  other  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  arises  from  the  extreme  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  A  collation  of  M8S.  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  step  to  translation.  M. 
Lefebure  has  accomplished  this  task  as  far  as 
the  papyri  of  the  Louvre  permitted.  He  de- 
scribes eighteen  of  these  authorities.  Most  of 
them  are  unfortunately  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition,  one  of  them,  for  instance,  only  con- 
taining the  28rd  line  and  the  beginning  of  the 
24th.  He  gives  the  different  readings  in  his 
notes;  but  he  has  scrupulously  adhered,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  text  of  the  TodtenJyuch,  or 
Turin  Ritual,  published  by  Lepsius,  **  n'admet- 
tant  m^me  pas,  lorsqu'il  donne  un  sens  correct, 
une  variante  fournie  par  tons  les  autrcs  papy- 
rus." Egyptologists  must  rejoice  to  find  in  M. 
Lefebure  a  most  valuable  accession  to  tlieir 
ranks.  His  introduction  and  his  notes  show  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Ritual,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and 

grofit  by  the  most  advanced  scholars.  The 
[ieroglyphic  text  of  these  hymns  is  perhaps 
easier  to  understand  than  most  other  parts  of 
the  Ritual ;  but  Ihey  are  by  no  mtnns  free 
from  difficulties  which  only  a  sagacious  trans- 
lator can  grapple  with  successfully.  Some 
hard  passages  are  probably  destined  for  a  long 
time  to  baffle  every  effort  M.  Lefebure  has 
performed  this  part  of  his  task  most  credit- 
ably. 

The  book  gives  occasion  for  one  or  two  ob- 
servations, which  are  made  for  their  own  sake 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  fault 
with  M.  Lef§bure.  At  page  95  he  is  disposed 
to  think  "  que  le  not  -r-^  admettait  le  genre 
masculin  et  le  genre  f&minin."  The  word  in 
question  is  always  masculine.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  he  observes,  that  it  is  followed  in  a  passage 
of  the  Todtenhueh  (72,  2)  by  the  feminine  pro- 
noun ^^  J I  ;  hut  this  is  a  blunder  of  the  MS. 

On  referring  to  the  Cadet  papyrus,  or  any  other 
copy  of  the  same  text,  he  will  find  that  the 


true  reading  is 


'\\ « -\i 


•  which  is 


grammatically  connected  with  the  following 
group.  The  solitary  variant  Totuinen,  the 
name  of  a  God  (Todt.  64,  10),  instead  of  the 


extremely  common  form,   ]? 


10& 


Contemporary  LiUraiure. 


Oct. 


Totunen^  proTOs  notbiDg.    M.  Ljef^bare  trans* 

organUant  ses  families  par  Veau   eourante^ 
which  is  certainly  not  very  clear.    The  word 


nndoabtedly  has  the  sense  organise; 
bat  it  also  means  raise  up  (c£  for  instance, 
Todt  17,  26).     The  word  ?  JjsSst  hebhe.t, 

on  the  other  hand,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
Coptic  POJl&e  (tbo   Hieroglyphic  form  of 

which  is  ^  Ik  ^^*^)*  but  to  gS&G  profun- 

dum.  The  sense  here  is  clearly  raising  up 
from  the  deep.     At  page  41,  M.  Lef^bare  says 

that  the  phonetic  value  of     |        "  not  cer- 

tain.  He  refers  to  a  writer  in  Lepsius's 
Zeitschrift  (1867,  p.  62),  who,  he  says,  "  penche 
pour  la  lecture  na."  The  writer  he  refers  to 
argues    against  this    reading,  and    expressly 

says,  <<' I       is  proved   to  be  a  variant  of 

^^i<k. "     Of  this  fact  M.  Lef&bure  himself 

gives  corroborative  evidence.  His  most  serious 
error  is  in  the  followiog  sweeping  assertion 
(page  108) :  *  les  pronoms,  lorsque  la  clart6  du 
sens  ne  les  exige  pas,  s^^crivent  on  s^omettent 
d  volonte  dans  les  textes.'^  If  it  be  meant  by 
this  that  when  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pro- 
noun it  need  not  be  expressed  if  the  context  is 

dear— that  .aJl'  for  instance,  may  under  any 


circumstances  whatever  be  translated  thou 
speahest,  speak  thou^  he  speaks^  we  you  or  they 
speahy  as  the  case  may  be — the  assertion  is  not 
only  erroneous  but  simply  subversive  of  all 
scholarship. 

8.  M".  Maspeeo  is  already  favourably  known 
through  two  scholar-like  publications  on 
Egyptian  philology.  In  his  present  one  he  has 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  of  a  hymn  to 
the  Nile,  two  copies  of  which,  in  Hieratic 
writing,  belong  to  the  British  Museum.  His  re- 
storation of  the  text  is  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation into  French,  and  prefaced  by  a  very  in- 
teresting summary  of  what  is  known  from 
authentic  sources  about  the  literary  life  of 
Egyptian  scribes.  The  collation  of  the  two 
manuscripts  known  to  scholars  as  Sallier  n. 
and  Anastasi  vii.  hns  brought  to  light  some 
very  curious  discrepancies.  Some  of  these 
prove  very  satisfactorily  that  our  present 
copies  were  not  made  from  the  same  original 
text,  but  some  of  the  variants  are  what  M. 
Maspero  cdls  "variantes  d'auditour,''  and  may 
be  considered  blunders  in  dictation.  "  Je  les 
attribuerai,"  says  the  author,  "  d  ce  fait  que  le 
texte  Anastasi  n^a  pas  ^t^  copi6  k  t^te  repos^e 
d^aprds  un  autre  nianuscrit,  mais  ^crit  sons  la 
dict6e,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  comme  le  papyrus 
Sallier  un  livre  de  biblioth^ue,  mais  un  devoir 


cTSeolier.''''  It  is  a  far  more  probable  supposi- 
tion that  dictation  was  commonly  resorted  to 
in  the  multiplication  of  texts,  and  that  even 
library  copies,  such  as  the  Sallier  papyrus,  may 
have  been  produced  in  this  way.  An  inmiense 
number  of  the  difficulties  which  now  attend 
the  deciphering  of  Hieratic  texts  are  most 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  inaccuracies  of 
scribes  writing  from  dictation.  Against  such 
difficulties,  and  the  danger  of  confounding 
imaginary  with  real  grammatical  forms,  the 
only  resource  is  the  collation  of  texts.  M. 
Maspero's  careful  comparison  of  the  two  texts 
of  the  hymn  to  the  Nile  is  exceedingly  instruct- 
ive. His  translation  gives  no  doubt  as  correct 
an  idea  of  the  original  as  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  The  hymn,  how- 
ever, is  foil  of  grammatical  difficulties, — more 
so  perhaps  than  any  other  known  text.  And 
tiU  these  difficulties  are  cleared  up,  one  by  one, 
in  a  commentary  like  that  upon  the  inscription 
of  Aahmes,  published  by  M.  de  Roug^  any 
translation  must  be  considered  as  only  tenta- 
tive and  provisional.  M.  Maspero  proinisert  to 
give  a  second  essay,  illustrative  of  the  religious 
allusions  contained  in  the  hymn.  This  is  sure 
to  be  most  interesting ;  but  the  very  existence 
of  these  allusions  may  be  called  in  question  if 
the  translation  of  the  passages  which  contain 
them  is  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  on. 

4.  Mb.  Edwin  Nobbis  has  done  good  service 
in  bringing  out  the  First  Part  of  an  Assyrian 
Dictionary,  Many  Assyrian  inscriptions  have 
been  published;  translations  and  comments 
upon  them  have  been  given  by  various  stu- 
dents; and  the  study  has  now  arrived  at  the 
stage  when  a  work  like  the  present,  showing 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  decipher- 
ing the  language,  and  collecting  examples  of 
nearly  all  the  known  words,  is  very  valuable. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Norris  gives  an  account  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  enconn- 
ter,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  complicated 
syllabary  with  which  the  inscriptions  are  writ- 
ten, and  the  presence  in  them  of  words  and 
phrases  belonging  to  an  older  and  quite  distinct 
language,  called  for  convenience  the  Accadian. 

The  syllabary  in  use  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  consisted  of  about  400  characters ; 
and  nearly  all  these  had  two  phonetic  powers 
—one  the  Aocadian,  and  the  other  the  Assyrian 
value.  A  large  number  of  the  signs,  being 
compounds,  had  seldom  more  than  two  pho- 
netic powers ;  but  many  of  the  other  signs  bad 
a  great  number  of  sounds  corresponding  with 
as  many  roots  as  they  represented.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  compound    character   with    two 

values  is  SpjHlJ'  signifying  a  ruler,  which 

was  pronounced  sip  in  Accadian  and  riu  in  As- 
syrian.   An  example  of  a  simple  character  with 

several  values  is    xf^  which  expresses  the 

syllables  si  and  lim^  and  is  used  for  the  eye 
enUy  the  verb  to  see  emwr,  and  face  or  front 
pan.  Some  of  these  characters  have  many 
more  values ;  and,  as  the  sound  of  a  word  may 
be  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  many  values  of 
the  signs  with  which  it  is  written,  there  must 
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often  b«  a  difficnlty^as  to  the  proper  place  of  a 
word  in  the  Dictionary.  This  diflBculty  Mr. 
Norris  has  well  met,  by  entering  characters 
nnder  their  earliest  initids,  irrespective  of  their 
sound  in  the  different  words.    Thus  all  words 

commencing  with  ^Tfl  are  entered  nnder  DN, 

although  the  sound  may  be  either  dan,  leal, 
idlu^  laby  rib,  gurus,  or  agru.  In  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Norris  has  adopted  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  which  is  the  most  natural 
for  the  purpose,  since  tiie  Assyrian  language  is 
Semitic.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
essentially  the  same  through  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Euphrates ;  but  there  were  slight  differ- 
ences between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
dialects,  one  of  which  was  in  the  use  of  mim- 
mation,  which  was  very  common  in  Babyloni- 
an, but  is  found  very  seldom  in  Assyrian. 

The  presence  in  Semitic  inscriptions  of  a 
large  number  of  Accadian  words  is  another 
difficulty;  for  in  many  cases  both  pronunci- 
ation and  meaning  are  unknown.  These  Ac- 
cadian words  belong  to  the  language  which  was 
spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  before 
the  Semitic  race  conquered  the  country.  The 
Accad  was  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
syllabary  and  most  of  the  mythology,  was  bor- 
rowed from  it.  The  Assyrians  have  left  hun- 
dreds of  bilingual  inscriptions  which  were  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Accad  to  their  own 
people ;  and  these  serve  to  give  us  an  insight 
mto  this  older  language.  The  meanings  of 
many  Accadian  words  are  well  known ;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  at  present  uncertain,  be- 
cause the  rules  of  the  grammar  have  not  been 
made  out.  The  Accad  is  considered  to  be  a 
Turanian  language ;  and  Mr.  Norris  notices  the 
Turanian  affinities  of  some  of  the  words. 
*  Excellent  as  the  present  work  is,  there  are 
several  points  in  which  it  requires  correction : 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  study.  The  Syllabary 
which  Mr.  Norris  has  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  is  very  imperfect.  Although  all 
the  more  common  characters  are  present,  there 
are  over  one  hundred  signs  omitted ;  and,  a9  a 
general  rule,  not  more  than  half  the  phonetic 
values  are  given.  This  fault  extends  through 
the  volume,  the  author  appearing  not  to  recog- 
nise several   phonetic    values  of  the   signs. 

J  the  determinative  of  beasts  of  bur- 


den, is  throughout  confounded  with  i^]E 


the  syllable  tu  or  turn  ;  whereas  in  the  inscrip- 
tions they  are  always  distinct. 

In  page  8  we  have  the  word  ahuh,  which  Mr. 
Norris  translates  corn,  connecting  it  with  the 
Hebrew  2*3K-  ^^*  *^*®  word  does  not  occur 
on  any  of  the  contract  tablets  in  which  the  sale 
of  corn  is  mentioned ;  and  the  translation  does 
not  suit  the  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  abuh  is  the  whirl- 
wind; and  it  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 
),  hdbub.    The  first  example,  ahub  tam- 


rahip  aJmhi,  not  kip  aluibi)  means  rider  on  the 
whirlwind ;  the  value  of  /v^  in  connection 

with  abubi,  is  not  well  ascertuned. 
In  p.  80  occurs  tlie  word  YX  J£ll^  which 

Mr.  Norris  reads  akin,  the  true  pronunciation 
being  amir;  but  the  meaning  given,  a  mes- 
senger, is  correct.    In  p.  86  we  have  a  variant 

of  this  word,  l[)^TtT£f :  and  here  the  author, 

while  getting  the  phonetic  reading  correct, 
misses  the  meaning,  calling  it  a  master ;  all  the 
cases  should  be  read  messenger  or  envoy. 

The  examples  given  under  ani,  in  p.  89,  will 
serve  to  show  the  difference  between  the  Acca- 
dian and  Assyrian  languages ;  and  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  Accad  words  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  word  sonj  which  in  Accad  is  written 

^Jt  S- 1 J  ^^^  consists  of  two  parts— the  first 
meaning  small  or  a  child,  and  the  second 


Aai,  is  whirlwind  of  battle;  and  the  third  one 
(which  should  be  divided  as  stated  in  the  note, 


Jjj5.T  a  male ;  thus  the  word  is  literally  the 

male  child. 
In  p.  42  the  author  gives  an  example  under 

Tf  ^^f  f^''^  which  he  says  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. A  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
some  of  the  plates  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
Vol.  U,  will  give  the  required  explanation ; 
the  passage  reads  itti  asi  kalbi  sukhi  usesih- 
sunuti,  i.  e.,  with  asi,  dogs  and  deer  I  placed 
them.  In  p.  68  we  have  the  geographical 
name  TeUassurri,  evidently  the  Telassar  of 
Isaiah  xxxvii,  v.  12,  for  its  inhabitants  are 
called  Atan,  the  Eden  of  Isaiah.    In  the  word 

it^  J^W    yf   ^r    ^'  Norris  does  not 

recognise  the  sound  a  for  the  first  character, 
and  thus  calls  the  name  pitan,  instead  of  atanu. 

The  sound  of  a  for  ^T>^  is  given  in  Cuneiform 

Inscriptions,  U,  8,  No.  562,  and  quoted  in  p.  2 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  again  in  p.  69.  The 
passage  in  which  the  names  of  Telassar  and 
Eden  occur  is  as  follows : — 

Dais  Bama  nakru 
Trampler  on  the  Bama 
azqu  asihuti  TeUassurri  sa 

extreme  rebels,  dwelling   in   Tel-assar,  who 

ina    pi    nisi  Mikhranu        Atanu 

in  the  speech  of  the  people  of  Mikhran,  Eden, 
inamhu    zikarsun ; 

their  name  is  called  ;  i.  e.,  whose  name,  in  the 
speech  of  the  people  of  Mikhran,  is  called 
Eden. 

In  p.  70  Mr.  Norris  says  that  probably  the 
word  BaMl  may  sometimes  mean  the  country 
of  Babylonia,  and  not  the  city.  No  doubt  this 
is  correct ;  and  a  good  instance  of  it  occurs  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  hymn  to  Nebo : — 
Itti  hitrka  hit-Zida  hitu  ul  issannan 
With  thy  house  bit-Zida,  a  house  unrivalled ; 
itti  ali-ka  Barsip  ailu  ul  issannan 
with  thy  city  Borsippa,  a  city  unrivalled; 
itti  ikli'ka  Bahili  *  iklu  ul  issannan, 
with  thy  land  Babylonia,  a  land  unrivalled. 
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The  words  Buhar  in  p.  81  and  Buhhir  in  p.  82 
are  from  the  same  root,  the  initial  sound  being 
rather  p  than  5.  The  meaning  of  hihar  is  col- 
lection or  gathering ;  it  is  not  used  for  inten- 
tion, plan,  or  choice;  it  is  used  for  an  army 
because  the  men  were  collected  together.  Mr. 
Norris's  second  example  at  the  head  of  p.  82 
will  show  this :  ana  ahai  ikrubu  ea  puhar- 
sunu  innindu^  to  each  other  they  approached, 
and  their  gathering  (i.  e.  army)  they  brought 
together.  The  example  of  buhru  (which  is 
from  the  same  root)  quoted  here  from  Sylla- 
bary 398,  is  given  again  correctly  in  p.  188. 

In  this  extract  the    monogram    ^^i^  f  is 

stated  to  have  the  value  of  uqqi  in  Accad 
and  puhru  in  Assyrian.     A  variation  of  the 


Accadian  word  fiqqi,    ^JVl^  w^^*^  ^^»  ^^ 


in  p.  294  rightly  translated  people  or  army ; 
and  Mr.  Norris  points  in  p.  288  to  its  probable 
connection  with  uhu,  another  Accad  form  used 
for  men. 

The  geographical  name   ►^^  f-^  v-(  /T^f 

given  in  p.  98  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  stu- 
dents. A  bilingual  fragment  in  the  British 
Museum     shows      that     this      name      and 

»-tTT  ^fff  ^ifl     *^®    ^^^^    equivalents 

of  ^9^^   ^1^1  *^®  ^^^^  °^  Assur,  at  one 

time  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  now 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  Kileh  Shergat. 

At  the  head  of  p.  101  Mr.  Norris  gives  a 
passage  which  he  confesses  his  inability  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of.    The  difficulty  is  in 

the  word  *-»-y  "^T  I  Tf '  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°®  ^^  ^^® 
remnants  of  the  old  Accad  language.  Its 
meaning  is   the   sun-set,     J[   Tt    being  the 

equivalent  to  eriJ,  to  enter  or  set.  In  an  as- 
trological  tablet   giving   portents   from   the 

appearance  of  Venus  »^**  T  "^f  "^  *"^  is 
used  for  the  rising  sun  or  morning,^  and 
>-»-Y  ^Y  Y  YI  for  the  setting  sun  or  even- 
ing; thus  we  have — "  When  In  the  fifth  month 
and  sixth  day  Venus  in  the  rising  sun  (morning) 
is  seen ;  and  again — When  in  the  sixth  month 
and  seventh  day  Venus  in  the  setting  sun 
(evening)  is  seen,"  &c. 

In  p.  144  under  the  head  >^  a  number  of 
forms  are  given  the  meanings  of  which  are  ob- 
scure, but  which  from  their  position  and  use 
are  interesting.  These  are  >i^  with  the  read- 
ing vus  in  the  Accad  and  damn  in  Assyrian, 
*^/^Y  with  the  reading  lugud  in  Accadian 

and  rnrJcat  in  Assyrian,  and  W  ^^^  with 
the  reading  Adama  in  Accadian  and  Adamatu 
in  Assyrian.      Now   ^\  means  day,  white, 


good,  &c. ;  and  ^^^  means  night,  black,  bad, 

&o. :  the  second  and  third  of  these  raono^ams 
therefore,  having  respectively  good  and  evil 
signs,  the  signification  is  most  likely  altered 
accordingly. 

In  p.  159  we  have  the  word  tii^    which 

Mr.  Norris  reads  gaby  with  the  meaning  back ; 
but  when  u^edas  a  sign  of  position  it  nlways 
means  front  or  presence ;  and  Mr.  Norris  him- 
self translates  it  presance  in  his  firj*t  example. 
He  finds  a  difficulty  because  it  is  followed  by 

'^jy  instead  of     ^|f^     The  reason  of  this 

is  that  when  it  means  front  it  is  sounded  «a£, 
and  8u  changes  into  nu  after  dentals  and  sibi- 
lants, making  mt-tunu  their  front,  or  in  front 
of  them.    This  monogram  never  means  back, 

but  is  given  as  distinct  from  >4--^^>  the 
monogram  for  back. 

In  p.  163  Mr.  Norris  notices  the  redundant 
sa,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  As-yrian  in- 
scriptions. One  other  example  is  in  Mr. 
Layard's  Inscriptions^  p.  73,  where  Benhader, 
the  father  of  Kezon,  is  mentioned, — bit-a7  i-su  ia 
Eezaniy  &c.,  tlie  house  of  his  father  otRez^^n^ 
&c.,  i.  e.,  the  house  of  the  father  of  Rezon,  Many 
other  examples  oi  this  idiiun  might  be  qu«»ted. 

In  p.  169  we  have  the  Babylonian  word  ga- 
gada.  This  corresponds  with  the  Assyrian 
vfov^  qaqqadiy  p.  109,  meaning  head;  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  Babylonian  gagari,  p.  170, 
corresponds  with  the  Assyrian  qaqqar,  p.  107, 
meaning  earth.  Both  Babylonian  words  ap- 
pear to  be  mistaken  by  Mr.  Norris,  who  gives 
gagada  the  meaning  of  abnnd  mtly,  and  trans- 
lates gagari  ns  all  together.  The  passage  in 
which  the  latter  occurs  is  so  clear  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  mistaken;  it  reads  **f»ur  thou-^and 
cubits  of  earth,"  which  Mr.  Norris  has  render- 
ed "  four  thousand  cubits  all  together." 

In  p.  193  there  is  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the 
conjunction  va  (or  as  Mr.  N<»ris  sometines 
calls  it  md).  A  number  of  very  good  instances 
of  the  use  of  va  are  given ;  and,  as  most  of  the 
passages  are  to  be  found  in  full  in  other  parts 
of  the  Dictionary,  students  have  every  facility 
for  foi*ming  a  judjrment.  Va  as  a  conjunction 
follows  verbs ;  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Norris  it  folio wspronoun-a,  and  in  one  case 
a  noun.  Va  is  often  found  at  the  close  cf  fze- 
nealogies  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Besides  t'le 
instance  given  by  Mr.  Norris  fn»m  Tig.  iii.  92, 
others  are  found  in  the  following  published 
texts, — Cune\f(yrm  Inscriptions^  Vol.  I,  p.  26, 
line  114 ;  Mr.  Layard's  Inscriptions^  p.  4S,  1.  2, 
p.  76,  1.  9,  and  p.  83,  where  there  are  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.    Norris    considers   that   the    c1     in 
^J|-^  ^Y     *"^^  J  |7  which  he  has  enter- 
ed in  p.  199  is  a  mistake ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear so ;  for  the  sign  has  several  sounds,  and 
among  them  the  required  one,  mil. 
In  the  case  of  the  passage  at  the  foot  of  p. 
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which  Mr.  ITorris  translates  rising  sun,  th© 
meaning  is  clearly,  sea  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  is  a  variant  for  this  passage  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  Inscriptions,  p.   88,   L  27,  Tfhich  gives 

tamti  sa  salmi  tamsi,  sea  of  the  setting  sun.  Mr. 
Norris  gives  this  passage  on  the  previous  page 
without  reo(^gnising  that  it  is  the  duplicate  of 

the  one  which  follows.     ^|yy  is  equivalent 

in  this  inscription  to  salam^  to  set.     Y^^^T 

is  rightly  translated  wife,  in  the  two  case^ 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Norris  in  p.  288 ;  but  this 
sign  meant  either  husband  or  wife,  and  some- 
times only  relative.  In  l^r  H.  Rawlinsnn's 
Inscriptions^  Vol.  II,  p.  10,  lines  2,  4,  9,  and 
10,  it  is  Eometimes  translated  into  Semitic  mut^ 
husband,  and  sometimes  assat^  wife. 

In  p.  819,  by  accident  apparently,  Mr.  Norris 
gives  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  curious  trans- 
lation of  two  passages  in  the  annals  of  Esar- 
haddon,  which  he  reads  okTcisa  ziqqat-su,  I  cut 
off  his  re'reat,  or  I  destroyed  his  hiding  places. 
The  vea'ling  <»f  each  pnssage  is  aJckisa  qaqqad- 
«/,  I  cut  off  his  head ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  kings,  we  are  told,  were  taken  to  Nineveh. 
In  p.  109  Mr.  Norris  rightly  gives  qaqqad,  the 
head. 

In  p.  837  the  word  zahuru  is  probably  an 
error  for  zariru.  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  The 
character  which  Mr.  Norris  calls  unknown, 

.^4 ^  j^  •  is  the  monogram  for  the  word  russu^ 

beaten.  Zariru  is  an  epithet  of  gold,  and  prob- 
ably means  shining  (Zendzah^  golden):  this 
paa^age  may  mean  beaten  gold. 

Some  of  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out  ap- 
pear to  aiise  from  the  desire,  whiih  Mr.  Norris 
expresses  in  the  preface,  to  find  c<  gnate  words 
in  other  Si-mitio  languages.  Cognate  word< 
are  a  valuable  help;  and  the  student  could 
scarcely  do  anything  without  them.  But  the 
cognate  words  are  not  always  ihose  the  sound 
of  which  is  nearest  to  the  Assyrian.    Tlius  the 

Assyrian  word  for  an  ass  is   ^^  y>*  *"TT^^ 

imir;  but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
nO^»  but  with  "ipPI'  ^^  *^®  ^^^  manner 
the  name  of  the  Tigins  mentioned  in  p.   128 

commences  with    ^^    I,  while  the  Hebrew 

name,  Hiddekel,  commences  with  n  h  or  kli. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  word  zakiH,  which  Mr. 
Norris  trnn«=lates  pure  or  purity,  he  gives  an 
exactly  corresponding  Hebrew  root  in  T]3t» 

but  the  identification  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. These  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Norris 
has  had  to  contend  have  affected  the  published 
translations  of  other  stndents ;  but  almost  all 
well-known  words  would  be  translated  in  the 
same  way  by  different  scholars,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  investigation  gradually  reduces  the 
number  of  doubtful  ones.  In  cases  where  the 
meanings  of  words   are  doubtful,  Mr.  Norris 


brings  together 'in  this  Dictionary  every  ex- 
ample he  can  find  of  the  Ufe  of  the  words  in 
question,  and  thus  affords  the  means  for  other 
students  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
even  in  cases  which  he  has  not  been  able  to 
solve  himself.  In  this  First  Part,  he  has  given 
over  one  thousand  Assyrian  words,  and  their 
meaniniTS,  with  translations  of  a  multitude  of 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  On  the  present 
scale,  it  will  require  at  least  three  more  Parts, 
of  the  same  she  as  this,  to  finish  ihe  work. 
The  defects  which  are  found  here  aid  there  in 
the  pr^  sent  publication  will,  no  doubt,  be  cor- 
rected as  the  work  advances. 


5.  Thebe  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe 
which  has  so  systematic  a  topographical  no- 
menclature, or  possesses  such  ample  means  of 
investigating  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
names  of  its  pLtces  as  Ireland ;  and  they  have 
found  in  Mr.  Joyce  an  explorer  who  has  an  en- 
thusiasm for  his  subject,  and  many  qualities  to 
fit  him  for  the  task.     An  immense  mass  of  ma- 
terials lav  r(  ady  to  his  hand  in  the  manuscript 
letters  and  field-name  bo«)ks  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ohietly  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan,  in  the  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  of  the  same  scholar,  and  to  the  various 
works  publi-htd  by  the  Irish  Aroheeological 
Society.    Mr.  Joyce  divides  his  Origin  and 
History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places  into  four 
parts.     In  the  first  he  explain^t  the  plan  he  has 
followed    in    ascertaining    the    mcinings    of 
names,  the  changes  which  have  taken   place 
in  process  of  time,  in  Anglicizing  them,  etc. ; 
in  the  second  he  discu>ses  the  names  of  histo- 
rical and  legendary  origin ;  in  the  third,  the 
name^  commemorating    arlificid    structures; 
and  in  the  f  airth,  the  names  descriptive  of 
phy>icnl  features,  and  animal  and   vegetable 
life.     Nothing  could  be  better  than  this  plan  ; 
and.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  connecting 
the  mod  rn  corrupted  or  Anglicized  forms  of 
names  with  the  older  forms,  it  has  been  very 
wJl  work(?d  out. 

The  first  part,  though  of  necessity  the  intro- 
duction to  the  others,  is  in  reality  the  result 
of  the  invettigMtions  embraced  in  them.  The 
value  of  the  auihor's  inductions  depends  there- 
fore ni)on  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis  of  the 
names.  Analysis  of  this  kind  requires  for  its 
perfe*  tion,  in  the  first  phice,  a  th<»rough  knowl- 
edge of  the  modern  8p<  ken  and  of  the  old  or 
obs<»lete  Irish,  of  the  legendary  lore  both  his- 
torical and  mythological  connected  with  each 
place,  of  the  physical  characters  t  f  the  local- 
ities, and  of  the  methods  and  practice  of  mod- 
ern scientific  linguistic  analysis.  Of  these 
qualifications  the  last  is  the  one  which  can  be 
best  dispensed  with  in  the  earlier  essays  in 
the  subject.  Scientific  analysis  cannot  create 
facts:  it  can  only  test  them  when  gathered. 
Hence  philologists  who  endeavour  to  work  out 
the  meanings  of  local  names  without  reference 
to  the  history  and  legends  of  the  places  are 
much  more  likely  to  go  astray  than  one  who, 
like  Mr.  Joyce,  works  ahnost  exclusively  by 
means  of  such  history  and  legends,  a  knowledge 
of  modern  Irish,  and  an  acquaintance  of  a  tnore 
limited  kind  with  ancient  forms.    As  might  be 
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expected  from  the  nature  of  Lis  subject,  the 
author  has  fallen  into  errors,  some  of  which 
are  important.  Yet  compared  with  the  ground 
gone  over  they  are  not  many;  nnd  notwith- 
standing them  the  book  is  full  of  interest,  and 
is  a  real  contribution  to  Irish,  and  also  to  Scot- 
tish, topographical  nomenclature. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Joyce  had 
given  the  simple  root- words  of  each  compound, 
and  always  used  the  singular  nominative  form 
of  proper  names,  at  least  wherever  he  could 
make  it  out,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  how  the 
words  grew  from  each  other,  and  were  modi- 
fied by  the  case-endings.  His  forms  are  more 
generally  based  on  the  genitives  singular  and 
plural,  and  the  dative  singular,  than  on  the 
nominatives;  and  yet  he  invariably  translates 
as  if  the  words  were  all  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. At  p.  57  he  says  that  nd  was  used  very 
generally  for  nn^  implying  thereby  that  the  lat- 
ter ending  was  more  ancient  than  the  former, 
and  that  a  change  from  nto  d  took  place.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  says  that  Zeuss  gives 
the  form  {7enn,  a  head,  from  an  old  Irish  ms. 
of  the  eighth  century,  while  in  middle  Irish 
the  form  Gend  occurs.  Now  both  forms  occur 
in  the  oldest  mss.,  often  within  a  few  lines  of 
each  other ;  and  this  merely  proves  that  the  d 
began  to  pass  away  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  name  of  the  river  Boyne  is  spelt,  appa- 
rently in  an  oblique  form,  Boind  and  Boinn 
(whence  the  modern  name),  in  what  Mr.  Joyce 
calls,  after  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  middle  Irish. 
But  many  of  the  mss.  included  under  that  term 
contain  tracts  written  in  Irish  as  archaic  as 
some  of  the  mss.  used  by  Zeuss,  while  the  name, 
as  given  in  his  book  from  Ptolemy,  in  whose 
time  the  Irish  was  certainly  old  enough,  is 
Bououindia — a  clear  proof  that  such  an  excep- 
tional change  as  that  from  ^  to  n  did  not  take 
place,  but  the  natural  or  converse  one. 

Mr.  Joyce  translates  the  word  lis  in  every 
case  where  it  occurs,  simple  or  in  combination, 
by  fort  One  of  the  difficulties  which  a  scholar 
has  to  contend  with  in  Irish  is  the  absence  of 
fixed  orthography ;  but,  even  if  this  were  not 
so,  the  analogy  of  form  and  sound  would  easily 
lead  to  the  confusion  of  words  so  much  alike 
as  lio9^  a  fort,  and  li(u^  an  ear  of  corn,  whence 
Rath  na  leise^  or  the  rath  of  the  ears  of  com. 
Again,  we  have  lis^  or  in  another  and  appa- 
rently more  modern  form,  lias^  a  cattle-pen, 
or  enclosed  space  for  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
whence  has  come  airlis^  a  special  fence  or  wall 
surrounding  the  bouse  of  a  nobleman,  and 
marking  the  extent  of  his  sanctuary.  This 
word  in  modern  times  has  been  almost  invari- 
ably translated  "  upon  a  fort,"  as  if  air  were  a 
preposition;  when  the  supposed  preposition 
was  dropped,  all  the  paddocks  and  cattle  en- 
closures became  forts.  And  again  we  have  the 
word  hs  and  leisy  a  fire  or  light  of  any  kind. 
If  we  put  these  words  in  a  table,  with  their  gen- 
itives and  diminutives,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
how  easily  they  might  have  been  confounded. 


Li»^  Lio$^  a  fort, 
Li$  or  Ua9f  a  pon,  or 

enduaoret 
Lia»,  an  ear  of  corn, 
Z€S  or  Leii^  a  fire, 


Genitive. 

l€9a  or  UH 
Uai.Mae 


Dlmloatlve.    Genitive. 


Uisain 


All  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  declension, 
though  a  closer  analysis  may  give  a  different 
result.  Now,  the  last  form  Us,  a  fire,  demands 
special  attention,  because  in  ancient  times 
every  man  who  had  a  forun^  that  is,  whose 
house  served  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  legal 
or  other  purposes,  etc.  (cf.  Latin  Forum),  was 
entitled  to  a  lawn  or  Faithohey  upon  which  he 
was  bound  to  keep  a  letan  faithehe  or  lawn 
light,  that  is,  a  signal  light,  for  travellers  on 
dark  nights ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  places  in  the  names  of  which  lit 
occurs  are  derived,  not  from  Zm,  a  fort^  but 
from  lety  a  fire.  For  example,  Drumlish  is  not 
the  ridge  of  the  fort,  but  in  some  places,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  ridge  of  the  beacon  light.  So 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  names,  Lissaun,  Lisseen, 
Lissen,  Lissan,  etc.,  which  Mr.  Joyce  (pp.  251, 
252)  derives  from  the  diminutives  liotan  and 
lissin,  or  little  fort,  are  derived  from  the  gen- 
itive UidaiUy  of  a  little  beacou  light  or  fire.  At 
p.  251  he  gives  the  genitive  of  lice  or  Zi<,  a  fort, 
correctly,  but  says  it  is  pronounced  lama;  this 
cannot  be  so,  except  when  the  language  is  yevj 
corrupt. 

He  derives  all  the  words  in  law^  such  as  Port- 
law,  Luggelaw,  Clonderelaw,  etc.,  from  a  sup- 
nosed  word  laghy  a  hill,  cognate  with  the  word 
law  in  names  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  (p.  856). 
This  derivation  is  probably  not  correct  in  any 
case,  but  certainly  not  in  that  of  Clonderelaw, 
which  was  originally  written  Cluain  xdir-da- 
hhla^  or  the  plain  between  the  two  llais.  A 
hla  was  a  legal  fence  or  meering,  of  which  tbe 
laws  mention  at  least  twelve  kinds. 

Under  Tulach^  a  hill,  Mr.  Joyce  has  placed 
names  which  are  probably  derived  from  three 
different  words, — tulla^  a  green  or  conomon, 
taiglachy  a  residence  or  home  of  a  chief  and 
family,  and  teallae\  a  possession  or  settlement 
Indeed,  he  proves  this  where  he  says  that  tuir 
lack  is  sometimes  spelled  tealaeh.  There  is  direct 
evidence  that  Tuliy,  the-  name  of  a  parish  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
which  he  writes,  after  O'Ourry,  Tulaeh-na- 
nespucy  the  hill  of  the  bishops,  was  written 
Tealaeh  na  n-eepvCy  that  is,  the  home  or  red- 
dence  of  the  bishops.  He  also  mentions  (p. 
856)  Tallow  A  nierin,  or,  as  it  would  be  written 
in  Irish,  Tealaeh  an  larainny  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  as  the  hill  of  the  iron,  but  it  regally 
means  the  place  of  the  iron,  i.  e ,  the  iron  mine. 
In  connection  with  this  last  name,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  tealaeh  and  its  genitive  telaighe^ 
sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  an  obscora- 
tion  of  certain  letters,  called  by  Irish  gram- 
marians eclipse,  become  tsealaeh  and  tiealaighiy 
the  latter  of  which  is  Anglicized  Shallee ;  at 
one  place  of  this  name,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  are  rich  argentiferous  lead  and  copper 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  in 
very  ancient  tiroes. 

Mr.  Joyce  connects  the  places  Inan,  Inane, 
and  the  rivers  Inagh,  Eany,  etc,  with  eideanti 
or  the  diminutive  eidhneanUy  ivy  (pp.  460, 461). 
As  to  Inagh,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  he  would 
be  certainly  wrong,  as  it  got  its  name  from  the 
Glas  Aigneachs  who  cleared  the  forest  and 
built  the  ancient  church  of  Inagh.  Some  of 
the  places  may,  no  doubt,  have  derived  their 
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names  from  that  of  the  common  ivy  or  from 
that  of  the  ground  ivy,  a  well-known  popular 
medioinal  plant ;  but  ivy  is  not  a  chnraoteristic 
of  rivers,  and  marshy  places  are  not  special 
habitats  of  the  plant.  It  is  more  probably  con- 
nected with  en^  ena^  eanati^  genitive  enach  and 
enaigh^  plural  enaighe,  pieces  of  water,  such  as 
lakes,  enclosed  estuwes,  rivers,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  written  ean,  genitive  eanaig\  plural 
enaighc^  exactly  as  we  find  it  in  Oleann 
Eanaighe,  the  glen  of  the  lakes,  an  old  name 
for  Gleann-da-loehy  the  glen  of  the  two  lakes, 
or  Glendalough  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It 
is  also  written  ana,  genitive  anaig^  dative 
anach^  one  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  word 
for  river. 

At  p.  826  is  an  instance  which  shows  the 
necessity  of  studying  very  closely  the  legend- 
ary history  of  places,  in  order  to  determine 
correctly  the  true  forms  of  ancient  names. 
Mr.  Joyce  here  says  that  Ballyleague,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Lanesborough,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  was  called  Ath-liag-finn^ 
the  ford  of  the  white  stone ;  but  the  vrovifinn 
is  not  the  adjective  white,  but  the  proper  name 
Finn,  that  is,  the  celebrated  Find  MacOumbaill. 
It  should  be  properly  translated  tlie  Ford  of 
Find's  flat  stone;  about  this  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful legend  in  the  curious  ancient  tract  called 
the  Dlndsenchas. 

At  p.  862,  Mr.  Joyce  says  that  cor^  as  a  topo- 
graphical name,  has  several  meanings,  the 
most  common  being  a  round  hill.  Now  eor^ 
eoira,  coiriUy  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
any  other  meaning  than  river  passes,  bars,  or 
weirs,  etc.  He  gives  as  an  example  Correen- 
feeradda,  near  Enockainy  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  which  he  says  is  in  Irish,  Coirin-feir 
fhada^  the  round  hill  of  the  long  grass.  Now 
coirin  is  the  genitive  of  cora^  a  weir ;  and  the 
place  is  properly  Cora  Fir  M,  or  the  weir  of 
Fer  Fi,  a  half  mythological  personage,  whose 
father,  Eogabhail,  a  Tuath  D6  Danann  chief- 
tain, was  slain  by  the  celebrated  Mnnster  king, 
Oilioll  Oluim.  There  is  a  curious  legend  abtiut 
this  Fer  Fi  in  the  ancient  Ms.  known  as  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  in  connection  with  the  causes 
that  led  to  a  battle,  celebrated  in  Irish  story, 
fongbt  at  Magh  Muchruime. 

Fert  or  Feart,  plural  Ferta^  and  all  its  forms 
and  compounds!  are  always  translated  grave 
by  Mr.  Joyce.  But  this  very  important  word 
has  many  meanings,  e.g. : — 1.  a  weir  or  bar 
upon  a  river,  in  whieh  it  is  equivalent  to  fer- 
tais^  and  to  Mr.  Joyce^s  /earsad  and  forseU  (p. 
881);  2.  a  mound,  as  Fearta  na  n-ningean^  or 
the  mound  of  the  maidens  at  Tara,  Fert  Maigin 
no^  Aonaig^  the  mound  of  the  sanctuary  or 
Fair ;  in  both  these  cases  it  is  true  the  mound 
may  have  been  raised  over  the  dead ;  8.  a  wall 
or  rampart,  as  Ardfert,  «.«.,  the  hill  of  the 
rampart,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Joyce  has  it,  the 
height  of  the  grave  (p.  188) ;  we  are  told  in  the 
ancient  laws  that  *^  Oilioll  Oluim  then  settled 
on  Magh  Locha  with  his  hosts,  and  he  dug  up 
a  Fert  of  yellow  sods  around  his  people,  and 
hence  it  is  called  Ard-Ferta  to  this  day ;"  4. 
an  axle-tree  of  a  chariot,  plural  Feirlse,  as  Ath 
nafelrtse^  the  ford  of  the  axle-trees,  in  Meatb, 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  heroic  tale  of  the 
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Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley  {Tdin  B6  Ghuailgne)  ; 
5.  an  exploit,  e.g..  Movarta  in  Glare,  called  in 
Irii^h  Magh  Fearti  ui  Jhncin^  or  the  plain  of  the 
miracles  of  Bricin,  the  patron  saint  of  the  par- 
ish, and  not  the  plain  of  the  grave,  as  Mr.  Joyce 
explains  it  (p.  818). 

At  p.  418,  Maethail  (rect^  Maothal)  is  st-.ted 
to  mean  soft  sponjry  land.  Mr.  Joyce  correctly 
derives  Muhill  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  irom 
it.  There  are  also  several  other  plare.4  the 
names  of  which  may  be  traced  to  this  word, 
e.g.^  Oahermoyle  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
Maothal^  however,  means  a  refection  or  meal 
composed  of  meal,  originally,  it  would  appear, 
of  nut-meal  (a  circum^tan€e  which  carries  ns 
back  to  the  time  when  tioorns  were  the  food  of 
men),  milk  and  cheese  or  curd. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  worthy 
of  remark  in  this  very  interesting  book.  The 
weakest  chapter  is  that  on  the  ^*  Sub-divisions 
and  Measures  of  Land.*'  Among  the  terns  in 
this  chiipter  which  Mr.  Joyce  has  failed  to  ex- 
plain correctly,  are  the  very  important  ones  of 
Tate* or  Tath^  and  Ballyho  (rect^  Ballyhoe), 
Following  Dr.  Reeves,  one  of  the  best  living 
authorities,  he  assumes  the  former  to  be  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  latter  he  translates  cowland  upon 
the  same  authority,  and  misled  by  the  common 
form  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  long  since  the  strNcing  paradox  of 
Forch hammer  made  the  character  of  Socrates 
the  topic  of  a  controversy  which  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  popular.  One  of  his  disciples, 
Dr.  Albert!,  of  Kiel,  has  pablished  a  life  of 
Socrates,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  clear  away 
the  mist  of  fable  that  obscures  it,  and  lo  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  reports  can  be  relied  on.  He 
begins  by  accepting  only  those  facts  which  are 
to  be  found  both  in  Plato  and  in  Xenophon, 
and  declines  the  testimony  of  either  of  them 
alone.  But  he  afterwards  modifies  the  rigour 
of  his  canon  in  favour  of  Plato.  *^  Platonischen 
Zeugnissen  von  ihrem  Gewiohte  zn  nehmen  ist 
man  nicht  berechtigt''  (40).  Ili^  i^r^niinei^t  is, 
first,  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the 
Apologia;  and  next,  the  ful.er  and  exacter 
knowledge  which  Plato  shows  of  those  sophists 
with  whom  Xenophon  also  relates  that  Socrates 
bad  intercourse.  Whatever  merit  the  book 
possesses  lies  in  the  case  which  U  made  out  for 
the  superior  authority  of  Plato,  not  as  a  repor* 
ter  of  facts,  but  us  a  faithful  expositor  of  the 
circle  of  ideas  and  motives  in  which  Socrates 
lived  and  thought  and  spoke.  There  is  justice 
in  this  view;  for  the  influence  of  Socrates  on 
mankind  is  not  due  to  his  doctrines  so  much  as 
to  his  metfiod,  which  can  only  be  understood 
by  its  application  to  the  surrounding  opinions. 
Dr.  Albert!  is  also  to  be  commended  for  the 
consistency  with  which  he  rejects  the  whole  of 
the  later,  legendary,  history  of  Socrates.  The 
result  is  a  less  detailed  and  finished  picture ; 
but  the  ideal  character  of  the  man  is  shown  in 
greater  purity  and  grandeur  by  his  contempo- 
raries than  by  later  tradition.  The  attempts  to 
explain  that  tnarvellous  life  degraded  it  gradu- 
ally to  a  vulgar  leveL  It  is  tmfortunate  tliat 
Dr.  Alberti's  way  of  writing  would  confu-e  the 
clearest  results  of  sound   critical  principles.. 
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There  is  a  well-known  story  that  Plato's  lec- 
ture was  so  doll  on  one  occasion  that  the  whole 
audience  melted  away,  and  the  end  was  heard 
by  Aristotle  alone.  The  author  has  the  bad 
taste  to  suggest  that  the  composition  which  dis- 
persed the  assembly  was  the  sublime  and  dra- 
matic Phado. 

7.  Thbbe  is  a  class  of  French  literature 
which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  estimate  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  author  gets  up  his 
subject;  he  expounds  its  obvious  bearings  with 
snfficient  accuracy,  and  a  facility  and  fluency 
which  are  almost  tedious;  he  flavours  the 
whole  with  some  reflections  that  hover  on  the 
verge  of  originality ;  and  then  he  retires  in  the 
apparent  belief  that  he  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  science.  Of  this  class  M. 
Martha's  Foime  de  Lucrice  is  decidedly  a  fa- 
vourable specimen.  It  brings  out  very  clearly 
that  the  system' of  Lucretius  was  distinctly 
^perior,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  the 

Eopular  prejudices  which  he  assailed,  and  that 
e  was  not  in  conscious  antagonism  ei^er  with 
Stoical  morality,  or,  still  less,  with  Platonic 
spiritualism,  which,  as  the  author  points  out, 
had  disappeared  almost  entirely  by.  the  first 
century  b.o.  Nor  is  M.  Martha  blind  to  the 
defects  of  Epicureanism  because  he  recognises 
with  Seneca  its  real  austerity.  He  condenms 
it  on  intellectual  grounds,  not  as  a  system  of 
rationalism,  but  as  a  system  of  misology ;  he 
condemns  it  on  moral  grounds,  not  as  a  system 
of  self-indulgence,  but  as  a  system  of  quietism. 
In  fact,  he  regards  it  as  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  Stoicism — that  in  suppressing  passion 
it  suppresses  life.  He  has  some  exceedingly 
good  remarks  on  the  difference  between  Lucre- 
tius's  view  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  earpe 
diem  philosophy  of  Horace,  and  on  the  parallels 
to  be  found  in  Pascal  and  Bossuet  to  the  med- 
itations of  Lucretius  on  human  littleness.  Co- 
pious extracts  are  given,  generally  in  verse, 
which  retain  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  massive  fervour 
of  the  original.  Of  course  the  details  have  to 
be  sacrificed;  but  M.  Martha  has  generally 
saved  all  that  could  be  saved.  There  is  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  what  Epi- 
curus did  to  bind  his  successors,  by  bequeathing 
his  gardens  to  the  head  of  his  school :  in  this 
he  seems  only  to  have  resembled  all  the  found- 
ers of  philosophical  sects. 

8.  M.  Renak's  Saint  Paul,  although  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Vie  de  Jesus  and  Les  ApStres^ 
and  written  with  exactly  the  same  views,  is  far 
less  open  to  objection  than  its  predecessors. 
Its  value  is  in  every  way  incomparably  greater. 
The  limits  of  the  subject  give  no  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  his  ideas  upon  the  Person  of 
Christ ;  nor  do  they  allow  him  to  indulge  freely 
in  those  faults  of  historical  method  which  make 
his  Vie  de  Jesus  a  mere  **  sacrilegious  novel," 
as  it  has  been  called  by  critics  who  are  as  little 
disposed  as  himself  to  admit  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  history  is  full  of 
supernatural  events,  which  are  either  true  or 
purely  legendary ;  and  M.  Renan,  who  consid- 
ers them  as  absolutely  impossible,  nevertheless 
picks,  chooses,  interprets,  and  combines  details 


inextricably  bound  up  with  them,  regardless 
of  any  other  check  than  what  his  own  imagin- 
ation imposes  upon  him.    But  the  narrative  of 
the  new  book  is  chiefly  based  upon  authorities 
which,  from  their  nature,  admit  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  of  that  manipulation  to  which 
he  has  subjected  the  Gospel  history.    **  La  part 
de  divination  et  de  conjecture"  is  not  at  all 
forgotten ;  but  is  obliged  to  play  a  very  subor- 
dinate part.    The  conjecture  that  St.  Paul  was 
married  to  Lydia  can  only  excite  a  smile  ;  but 
ridiculous  details  like  this  only  occur  either 
when  M.  Renan  has  no  evidence  at  all,  or  when 
he  believes  that  before  him  to  be  mixed  with 
fable.    He  writes  very  differently  when  deal- 
ing with  evidence  which  not  only  he  but  every 
one  else   considers   trustworthy.      No   other 
book  gives  so  admirable  an  account  as  this  of 
the  topography  of  St.  Paul's  history.    The  au- 
thor has  himself  travelled  over  all  the  ground 
described,  except  Galatia.    In  no  other  book 
is  so  much  important  light  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  contemporary  history  of  the  different 
places  visited  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  ideas  then 
current,  whether  among  heathens  or  Jews.   M. 
Renan  has  not  only  studied  with  minute  accu- 
racy every  passage  in  sacred  and  profane  liter- 
ature which  has  the  least  reference  to  his  sub- 
ject, but  has  availed  himself,  with  a  success 
not  heretofore  attained,  of  the  aid  of  coins, 
medals,  and  inscriptions.    The  propagation  of 
Christianity,   and  its  first   introduction    into 
Galatia,  Macedonia,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Phrygia, 
and  (above  all)  Rome,  have  never  before  been 
described  with  so  much  learning  and  eloquence. 
M.  Renan,  who  admits  as  indisputable  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the'  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  and  Romans,  considers  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  Philippians  as  cer- 
tainly genuine,  and  those  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon  as  probably  so.    He  doubts  however, 
the  genuineness  of  that  to   the  Ephesians; 
and  he  holds  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus  to  be 
certainly  spurious.     The  arguments   against 
these  Epistles  are  not  new ;  but  they  certainly 
had  never  yet  been  presented  with  so  mucb 
force  and  clearness.    On  this  literary  question 
M.  Renan,  with  all  his  acuteness,  is  open  to 
refutation :  the  state  of  the  controversy  leaves 
it  possible  that  arguments  more  powerful  than 
his  may  still  be  discovered  in  behalf  of  the 
Pastorsd  Epistles.    But  on  the  great  dominant 
fact  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  the 
old  illusions  cannot  recover  their  former  power. 
There  was  no  such  doctrinal  uniformity  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  as  used  to  be  imagined.     The 
day  of  Pentecost  did  not  put  the  Apostles  in 
possession  of  a  dogmatic  system  even  of  the 
most  elementary  kind.    The  theology  of  6L 
Paul  was  at  variance  with  that  of  St.  James; 
and  there  was  no  living  oracle  to  decide  be- 
tween them.     On  a  most  vital  question  of  reli- 
gious practice  St.  Paul  resisted  St.  Peter  to  the 
face.    It  is  not  M.  Renan  who  has  discovered 
all  this ;  but  his  book  gives  a  most  lively  des- 
cription of  the  independent  course  pursued  by 
St  Paul,  and  of  the  opposition  which  he  met 
with  from  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
The  author  is  often  wrong  in  details ;  he  is 
harsh  and  prejudiced  against  the  party  of  St, 
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James ;  and  his  oonjeoturea  are  generally  base- 
less. Bat  the  main  conrse  of  bis  narrative  is 
tboroaghly  borne  out  bj  the  express  authority 
of  the  Great  Apostle  himself,  and  the  contem- 
porary evidence  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

9.  Dr.  Peter  has  completed  his  Roman 
history  by  a  volume  which  extends  from  the 
death  of  Nero  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Writing  many  years  ago  on  the  method  of 
historical  study,  he  advised  students  to  avoid 
Gibbon,  because  he  is  frivolous  and  rhetorical ; 
and  the  first  impression  in  reading  his  own 
work  is  that  he  h;is  succeeded  admirably  in  es- 
caping those  defects.  He  has  grown  grey  in 
the  schools,  and  he  writes  for  students,  that  is 
to  say,  simply,  and  always  with  the  object  of 
driving  results,  definite,  clear,  and  certain. 
.There  is  no  art  of  composition,  and  little  dis- 
cussion of  authorities,  except  where  he  defends 
the  veracity  both  of  Tacitus  and  of  Josephus 
against  Mr.  Merivale.  He  prefers  facts  to 
ideas  ;  and  the  rise  of  Ohristinnity  and  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  two  things  which  make  the 
empire  memorable,  scarcely  occupy  one  page 
each.  He  is  a  decided  opponent  of  Mommsen's 
view  of  Roman  history,  and  of  the  belief  that 
the  military  monarchy  was  the  legitimate  and 
proper  result  of  the  democratic  government. 
Even  in  the  age  of  the  Antonineshe  point  sout 
the  symptoms  of  decline.  •  In  his  former 
volumes,  and  especially  in  an  essay  on  the 
Macchiavellism  of  Rome,  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  which  is  printed  in  his  critique  of 
Mommsan,  he  bus  painted  the  Roman  character 
in  the  blackest  colours.  Yet  he  attributes  to 
that  national  character,  and  to  its  faults  them- 
selves, the  greatness  and  power  of  Rome. 
When  the  degenerate  citizens  lost  the  energy 
by  which  they  had  ruled  the  world,  men  who 
were  free  from  the  polluting  influences  of  the 
capital,  men  fresh  from  the*  provinces,  became 
masters  of  the  State,  and  brought  with  them 
that  marked  improvement  in  society  and 
government  which,  if  we  except  the  reign  of 
Bomiiian,  endured  for  a  century.  The  vigor- 
ous lite  of  the  provinces  reacted  on  the  ex- 
hausted city.  The  administration  was  far 
better  than  under  the  Republic ;  a  great  system 
of  public  charity  was  introdifced  ;  Stoicism  re- 
fined the  ideas  of  right  and  mitigated  the  evils 
of  slavery  ;  great  part  of  the  population  was 
converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  contact  of 
purer  doctrines  caused  the  reform  of  Paganism. 
Dr.  Peter,  who  anticipates  somewhat,  and  over- 
estimates the  action  of  Christianity  at  the 
time,  sees  in  all  this  new  elements  of  decline. 
The  specific  narrow  qualities  which  were  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  people  were  diluted  by 
the  admixture  of  better  things.  There  la  some- 
thing crude  in  this  view,  which  the  author 
would  have  avoided  if  he  had  sought  the  real 
history  of  the  time  less  in  public  transactions 
and  affairs  of  State,  and  more  in  tlie  silent  up- 
rising of  ideas  which  were  to  outlive  the 
twelve  centuries  of  Romolns  and  govern  a 
world  unknown  to  Rome. 

10.  As  printed  formi  are  now  used  for  a 


great  nnmber  of  business  writings,  so  in  the 
middle  aces  every  great  Government  OflSce  had 
its  book  of  forms,  by  the  aid  of  which  deeds 
and  letters  we're  composed.  Cassiodorus,  in 
his  Varim,  left  a  collection  of  models  for  the 
Chanceries  of  the  Ostrogothio  kings.  They 
can  only  have  been  in  use  for  a  very  short 
time  ;  but  they  are  a  most  important  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  For 
the  business  of  the  Papal  Court  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  forms  an  epoch.  He  intro- 
duced order  into  the  administration,  reformed 
the  finances,  and  exercised  the  closest  super- 
vision over  the  bishops  and  abbots  under  his 
immediate  jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  the  last 
of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  ecclesiastical  language, 
which  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  barbarism. 
From  the  laboured  and  affected  stylo  of  Cassio- 
dorus or  Ennodins  he  is  entirely  free  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  his  letters  were  carefully 
collected  and  preserved  in  transcripts,  or  that 
his  successors  followed  his  models,  and  as  much 
as  possible  made  use  of  hia  forms.  Accordingly, 
in  the  bf>ok  which,  on  account  of  the  daily  use 
made  of  it,  was  called  Liber  Biumus,  many  of 
the  letters  are  those  of  Gregory  i.  Others 
perhaps  belong  to  an  earlier  time ;  and 
many  were  added  later.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  sixth  Council  (681),  and  ot  the  Enjperor 
Constant ine  Poorohatus,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  685.  The  book  contains  all  the  doc- 
uments used  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Papal  chair — letters  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Exarolij  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pope's  confession  of  faith,  and  the  form  for  his 
enthronization.  There  is  also  the  whole  cor- 
respondence arising  out  of  the  various  relations 
of  the  bishoprics,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
great  estates  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  the  Iconoclast 
controversy,  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Franks,  deprived  the  Liher  Diurnus  of  much 
of  its  practical  value ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
still  used  as  far  as  the  altered  circumstances 
would  allow,  till  a  wholly  new  state  of  things 
arose  in  the  eleventh  century.  From  that 
time  it  fell  into  oblivion;  and  isolated  passages 
from  it  are  only  found  in  Gratian  and  other 
canonists.  At  last,  in  1644,  Lucas  Holstenius 
discovered  the  old  manuscript,  and  at  once 
began  to  print  it.  The  edition  was  almost 
ready,  when  the  Papal  censor  interposed,  and 
prohibited  the  publication.  Why  this  sensitive- 
ness should  have  been  shown  at  a  time  when 
men  were  zealously  engaged  at  Rome  on  the 
history  of  the  Church,  is  a  question  which  the 
learned  editor  treats  at  large  in  his  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  Introduction,  where  he 
also  fully  explains  the  origin  and  contents  of 
the  book.  The  point  at  which  offence  was 
taken  at  Rome  was  the  confession  of  faith  to  be 
made  by  the  Pope-elect,  because  in  this  formu- 
lary a  preceding  Pope,  Honorins,  was  branded 
as  heretical.  This  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
view  of  infallibility  maintained  at  Rome.  But 
it  was  all  the  more  welcome  on  tliat  account  to 
the  scholars  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
passage  was  not  unknown  to  them.    They  had 
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already  a  general  acqaaiutance  with  the  book ; 
and  the  prohibition  of  its  publioation  natnrally 
excited  attention.  The  French  Jesuits  had  an 
old  inannscriptofitin  their  college  of  Clermont; 
and  in  1680  Father  Garnier  published  this  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  unconcern,  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Koinan  prohibition  and  the 
learned  controversy  it  had  occasioned.  Later 
on,  Benedict  xiii.  allowed  the  edition  of 
Holstenius  to  see  the  light ;  and  Mabillon 
furnished  Garnier^s  edition  with  supplements 
from  the  Roman  manuscript.  There  have 
also  been  reprints  by  Hoffmann  at  Leipzig,  and 
Kiegger  at  Vienna.  But  the  nse  of  the  book 
by  modern  scholars  has  been  seriously  restricted 
by  the  want  of  a  really  critical  edition.  This 
want  has  now  been  supplied  by  M.  de  Roziere, 
who  has  already  earned  great  merit  by  his 
Becueil  General  dee  Formules,  He  found  in 
Paris  the  edition  of  the  Liber  Dlurnua  which 
Baluze  had  prepared  but  left  incomplete  ;  and 
he  received  from  the  Academie  dee  Inscriptions 
the  careful  collation  of  the  Roman  ms.  which 
had  been  made  for  the  Academy  by  M.  Darem- 
berg  and  M.  Renan.  Both  the  old  manuscripts 
formerly  existing  in  France  have  unfortunately 
disappeared.  M.  de  Rozi^re  has  therefore 
given  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Roman  ms.,  with 
all  its  errors.  Ti^ese  may  be  corrected  by  the 
different  readings  of  the  earlier  editions,  and 
the  notes,  especially  where  the  letters  of 
Gregory  I.  furnished  a  guide.  For  the  rest, 
the  writing  of  the  eighth  century  is  so  bad  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  errors  are  due  to 
the  copyist,  and  which  to  the  original  draughts- 
man ;  and  the  book,  just  as  it  is,  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  condition  of  the  Papal  Chancery 
at  the  time.  The  not'es  of  Baluze,  like  every- 
thing  that  emanated  from  him,  are  proofs  of 
comprehensive  learning  and  acuteness.  M.  de 
Rozi^re^s  painstaking  work  has  increased  his 
own  high  repLtation,  and  has  helped  to  revive 
the  ancient  fame  of  true  French  scholarship. 

11.  It  is  no  ordinary  undertaking  to  trace 
the  policy  of  the  Popes  from  Gregory  i.,  who 
laid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  Papal  power, 
to  Gregory  vii.,  who  claimed  for  the  succes- 
8ors  of  St.  Peter  an  absolute  supremacy  over 
all  sovereigns  and  nations,  and  who,  although 
he  did  not  reach  his  aim,  yet  pointed  out  the 
way  which  his  successors  pursued.  It  is  the 
passage  from  a  well-established  and  self-con- 
acious  spiritual  power,  unavoidably  concerned 
in  worldly  affairs,  and  confronting  the  powers 
of  the  world  without  fear,  to  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  real  theocracy,  and  to  transform 
the  princes  of  Christendom  into  vassals  of  the 
Church — an  attempt  which  Gregory  vii.  was 
the  first  to  make  by  means  of  external  force. 
The  period  that  lies  between  them  is  one  of 
rery  complicated  events  and  deep  moral  de- 
cline. Much  has  been  done  for  its  elucidation 
within  the  lust  ten  years ;  and  Herr  Baxmann 
in  particular  devoted  to  the  subject  an  immense 
amount  of  reading.  He  bo  far  mastered  it  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  single  document  worthy 
of  note  that  can  be  said  to  have  escaped  his 
attention ;  almost  every  passage  of  his  book  is 
;9upporte4  by  proof;  and  in  his  notes  he  care- 


fully weighs  the  respective  value  of  conflictiDg 
opinions.  He  is  free  from  all  narrow  preju- 
dice, and  endeavours  to  judge  the  characters 
of  his  history  impartially  according  to  thu  ideas 
that  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  snrronnding 
circumstances.  But  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  the  heart  of  his  subject;  and  he 
fails  to  paint  a  vivid  picture,  or  to  fascinate  hU 
readers  by  the  clearness  of  his  logical  exp^^si- 
tion.  The  book  is  only  adapted  for  scholan 
who  may  be  occupied  with  the  questions  it  con- 
cerns. And  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
suited,  by  the  conscientious  citation  of  all 
the  ancient  sources,  manuscripts,  and  niodem 
books,  which  come  under  consideration  at 
every  passage.  The  author  died  soon  after  bis 
buok  was  finished. 

12.  The  first  volume  of  the  Couneih  and 
Eccleeiastieal  Documents  relating  to  Great  BriP 
ain  and  Ireland  is  none  the  less  welcome  for 
having  been  long  waited  for.  Mr.  Haddan, 
who  is  thus  far  the  sole  editor,  gives  the  best 
justification  of  the  delay  by  the  careful  and  fall 
execution  of  his  work.  We  now  have  all  the 
available  materials  for  a  history  of  the  early 
British  Church,  of  the  WeUh  Church  down  to 
the  time  when  Wales  practically  became  part 
of  England,  and  of  the  short-lived  Cornish  see. 
The  only  desirable  addition  would  be  a  volume 
of  Lives  of  the  Early  Welsh  Saints.  Unhistor- 
ical  as  they  are,  they  contain  some  materials 
whi(^  Church  annalists  will  always  need  to 
take  into  account;  and  they  are  practically 
buried  at  present  in  Capgrave's  I^&ta  Legenda^ 
or  in  the  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanetorum,  Mr. 
Haddan,  however,  supplies  a  useful  list  of  such 
among  them  as  have  been  printed;  and  tbs 
whole  have  been  admirably  described  in  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  can 
therefore  endure  to  wait  till  they  find  an  editor. 

Mr.  Haddan  probably  goes  as  far  as  learn- 
ing and  judgment  "Will  permit  any  one  to  go 
in  supporting  the  time-honoured  views  of 
Parker  and  Usher  as  to  an  early  and  inde- 
pendent British  Church.  Bat  the  result  is 
of  course  very  meagre.  He  can  find  no 
better  authority  for  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Alban  than  a  local  tradition  within  126  years 
of  the  last  persecution.  He  accepts  the  very 
suspicious  list  which  gives  among  the  bish- 
ops of  Gaul  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries 
an  Eborius,  Bishop  of  Eboracum,  and  two 
bishops,  one  from  London  and  the  other  from 
Colonia  Londinensium  (surely  Lincoln  rather 
than  Caerleon),  adding  a  priest,  ^^Sacerdos,^* 
and  a  (?  German)  deacon  "  Arminins."  Consid- 
ering the  composite  character  of  the  list,  it 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  Crabbers  version, 
which  refers  two  of  these  prelates  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Byzaoena,  in  Africa,  is  the  more  trust- 
worthy ;  and  that  Britain,  if  it  had  any  repre- 
sentative, had  only  one,  from  either  London 
or  York.  It  is  at  least  curious  that  the  pres- 
ence of  British  bishops,  eleven  years  later,  at 
Nicsea,  cannot  be  certainly  proved ;  and  that 
the  fame  of  their  participation  in  Sardica  (347) 
rests  only  on  some  vague  expressions  of  Athana- 
sius,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  extant  lists. 
It  seems  more  certain  that  they  were  present 
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at  AHmiDnm  (359),  and  consented  to  Arianism. 
Anyhow,  we  miy  probably  refer  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Christian  Oharch  in  Britiin  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fonrth  century  at  least,  though 
tradition  and  the  evidence  of  monuments  aliice 
show  that  it  was  not  for  some  time  wealthy  or 
powerful.  Mr.  Haddaii  gives  a  carefal  list  of 
BucI)  remains  as  may  be  presumed  to  be  Chris- 
tian in  Roman  Britain.  It  adds  rather  in  the 
number  of  instances  than  in  real  weight  to 
those  qnotetl  by  Mr.  Merivale  in  his  aqknow- 
ledfred  article  in  the  Quarterly  Eevieio,  Gen- 
erally the  cross  or  monogram  is  found  inter- 
mixed with  Pagan  symbols;  and  of  the  many 
monuments  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  Ro- 
man Wall  not  one  shows  any  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  may  be  added  that,  if  we  except  a 
doubtful  painting  at  Ilkley,  a  silver  cup  at  Oor- 
bridge,  and  some  pottery  at  Catterick,  which 
might  easily  have  been  carried  up  from  the 
sontli,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  evidence  tliat 
Christianity  was  established  north  of  tlie  Hum- 
ber.  Yet  tliis  province  in  Roman  timea  was 
seemingly  second  to  none  in  popalation  and 
wealth.  EboriuB,  for  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, may  have  been  the  only  Christian  in  his 
diocese. 

In  dealing  with  the  British  Chnrch  during 
the  period  of  the  Saxon  conqaest,  Mr.  Haddan 
brings  fresh  evidenoe  to  prove  that  its  differ- 
ence on  the  (ubject  of  Easter  was  derived  from 
the  Western,  not  from  the  Eastern  Chnrch. 
The  Britons  in  fact  **  still  acted  upon  the  cycle 
which  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  Lad  used,  with 
some  ch.mges,  up  to  458 ;  ^'  and  there  is  thus 
incident:)l  confirmation  that  our  early  histories 
are  not  far  wroni?  in  assigning  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion, and  the  consequent  suspension  of  British 
intercourse  with  Rome,  to  abont  tlie  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  For  this  and  for  the  suc- 
ceedin/  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  schism 
tlie  materials  are  of  course  very  scanty;  but 
Mr.  Iladdan  has  added  a  list  of  sepulchral 
Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  Penitential  of 
Gildas,  which  had  not  appeared  previously  in 
an  Eng  ish  edition.  Tliere  are  aUn  some  de- 
crees of  the  e&rtj  WeUh  Councils,  one  of  which 
contains  nn  interesting  witness  to  the  import- 
ance of  tlie  strujrglo  against  the  Saxons.  Any 
man  acting  as  guide  *^  to  the  barb  irians"  is  to 
do  penance  for  thirteen  years,  though  no  blood- 
shed shall  have  resulted ;  but  if  Christians  hove 
been  killed  <>r  carried  away,  he  is  to  spend  tlie 
re>t  of  his  life  io  penance.  In  a  valuable  Ap- 
pen<lix  Mr.  Hadd'in  odduces  evidence  for  be- 
lieving th;it  the  British  Chnrch  had  a  Latin 
Bible  of  its  own.  The  history  of  the  Saxon 
period  consists  chiefly  of  the  Laws  of  Howel 
bda ;  but  Mr.  Haddan  adds  Bom/s  extracts  from 
the  BiH.k  of  Lliindatf.  With  the  Norman  period 
we  come  of  course  to  some  hing  like  continuous 
history.  Mr.  Iladdan  prefixes  a  striking  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  "Welsli  Princes  to 
Pope  Innocent  ni.,  o  »mplaining  that  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  invariably  supported 
the  English  arms  by  spiritual  censures  on  the 
whole  province.  There  is  am]de  and  very 
amusing  evidence  of  this.  "Within  two  months, 
Llewellyn,  the  last  sovereign  of  North  Wales, 
was  excommunicated  for  declaring  war,  and 


the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  was  cautioned  not 
to  proceed  against  the  Englishmen  who  had 
burned  down  his  cathedral,  ^*  intending  to  put 
down  the  public  enemy  according  to  the  com- 
mon fashion  of  the  country.'* 

The  next  volume  of  the  work,  Mr.  Haddan 
says,  will  comprise  the  early  Scottish  and  Irish 
documents.  The  third,  in  which  Professor 
Stnbbs  IB  to  edit  the  documents  of  the  Saxon 
Church,  will  give  for  the  first  time  tlie  genuine 
Penitentials  of  Theodore,  Bede,  and  Egbert, 
and  will  exclude  several  works  that  have  been 
improperly  issued  under  their  names.  It  is 
not  very  creditable  to  English  scholarship  that 
such  work  should  have  been  left  to  the  present 
generation  :  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is 
now  in  competent  hands. 

18.  A  contribution  from  Moscow  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  middle  ages  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  demands  attention.  The  book  is 
the  Officium  et  Miracula  Saneti  Willigin, 
ft-om  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  and  contains  a  facsimile  of  the 
manuscript,  with  the  musical  notation  of  the 
time,  and  two  well-executed  chromo-litho- 
graphs,  which  show  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments with  groat  clearness.  But  it  does  not 
elucidate  the  history  of  "Willigis.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  Archbishop  of  Mentz  from  976 
to  1011.  He  founded  a  monastery  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Mentz,  which  a  century  and 
a  half  later  was  raised  to  new  splendour  by  its 
Provost,  Hartmann ;  and,  in  the  year  1147,  one 
of  the  monks  conceived  a  wish  to  procure  the 
canonization  of  the  founder.  Stories  of  mira- 
cles were  not  wanting;  and  accordingly  he 
compiled  this  manuscript.  At  the  beginning 
of  it  are  two  letters  purporting  to  be  from  the 
deceased  Archbishop  himself,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  to  the  Provost,  in  which  he  asks  for 
the  translation  of  his  remains,  and  for  a  public 
cultus.  The  zealous  monk  had  already  com- 
posed the  requisite  office.  But  in  the  year 
1168  Archbishop  Henry  was  depose ',  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Chancellor  Arnold,  the  reputed 
author  of  his  fall.  The  citizens  of  Mentz  had 
a  passionate  hatred  for  Arnold;  and  in  1160 
they  burned  him,  together  with  the  monastery 
of  St.  Jnmes,  in  which  he  had  token  refuge. 
The  leader  of  his  enemies  was  Hartmann,  at 
that  time  Provost  both  of  the  Cathedral  and  of 
St.  Stephen's.  It  is  clear  therefore  why  the 
ingenious  plan  did  not  succeed.  The  manu- 
script, being  now  of  no  use,  remained  unno- 
ticed till  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in 
1802,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  an  anti- 
quary, who  transferred  it  to  Moscow.  There  it 
fortunately  fell  in  the  way  of  Professor  Guer- 
rier,  who  had  stiidied  in  Germany.  He  haa 
edited  its  contents  admirably,  provided  it  with 
a  learned  introduction,  and  dedicated  the  whole 
work  to  his  former  preceptor,  Profe>sor  Jaflte  of 
Berlin. 

14.  Bbfobb  the  outbreak  of  the  great  strug- 
gle between  Church  and  State,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  the  ecclesiastical 
principalities  were  almost  the  only  States  in 
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which  a  higher  colture  existed.  Intimately 
connected  with  Italy,  they  promoted  the  hetter 
cnltivation  of  the  soil;  and  with  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  education  they  comhincd  ar- 
tistic and  commercial  activity.  The  ecclesias- 
tical immnnities  afforded  a  promise  of  compar- 
ative security;  and  it  was  in  the  Episcopal 
cities  especially  that  merchants  collected  and 
the  citizens  flourished.  Kings  and  emperors 
increased  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  eccle- 
siastical princes,  not  from  piety  alone,  hut  also 
because  they  found  in  them  their  best  advisers, 
and  a  counterpoise  against  their  turbulent  and 
ambitious  vassals.  To  the  Gertaan  Emperors 
this  policy  appeared  all  the  more  congruous 
because  they  exercised  the  greatest  infiuence 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Popes.  Henry  iii. 
had  caused  the  right  of  appointing  them  to  be 
formally  transferred  to  himself.  Bat  he  also 
promoted  that  hierarchical  tendency  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  this  state  of  things;  and 
the  monastery  of  Goslar,  which  he  highly  fa- 
voured, was  a  nursery  of  ecclesiastical  zealots. 
From  this  place,  and  not,  like  the  majority  of 
the  earlier  bishops,  from  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cery, came  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne,  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  will,  with  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  an  austere  life,  but 
without  either  feeling  or  perception  for  the 
needs  of  the  Empire.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  iii.  (1056),  he  succeeded  by  craft  and 
violence  in  making  himself  Regent,  and  master 
of  the  King,  who  was  a  minor;  but  he  only 
employed  these  advantages,  at  the  expense  of 
the  realm,  to  silence  his  colleagues,  and  to  ag- 
grandize the  church  of  Cologne,  by  continual 
donations.  For  this  purpose  he  did  not  shrink 
from  acts  of  positive  injustice.  He  endeavoured 
to  subjugate  the  free  monasteries  of  the  Em- 
pire; but  in  this  project  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  tenacious  opposition  of  the  monks.  He 
founded  new  convents  with  a  stricter  rule ;  and 
these,  especially  Siegburg,  he  nursed  with,  the 
most  devoted  care.  In  these  foundations  his 
memory  continued  to  be  held  ia  great  venera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  by  them  that  his  canoniz«ition 
was  brought  about.  But  in  his  city  of  Cologne, 
he  was  very  differently  esteemed.  He  was  a 
harsh  superior,  refusing  to  recognise  any  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  aspiring  and  pix)sperous  citi- 
zens as  against  their  lord ;  and  when  they  rose 
in  insurrection  against  him,  his  revenge  was  so 
bloody  and  barbarous  that  the  city  was  for  a 
long  time  made  desolate.  Towards  the  Papal 
See  his  attitude  was  not  one  of  compliance. 
He  desired  to  maintain  the  dependence  of  the 
Church  on  the  Empire,  as  it  had  existed  under 
Henry  in.  But  he  was  no  match  for  an  oppo- 
nent like  Hildebrand,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
way. 

To  work  out  the  picture  of  such  a  character 
would  be  a  diflScult,  though  an  attractive,  task. 
The  information  which  has  come  down  to  us 
about  Anno  is  not  so  abundant  as  might  be 
desired ;-  and  innny  questions  remain  un^olved. 
But  still  it  would  be  possible  to  sketch  a  vigor- 
ous outline ;  and  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State,  the  great  and  powerful  Arcbiepisco- 
pal  See  of  Cologne,  the  conventual  life  of  the 
time,  the  growing  self-reliance  of  the  burgher?, 


are  the  elements  which  should  compose  the 
background.  Dr.  Lindner  does  not  attain  this 
en4;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  even  pro- 
posed it  to  himself.  But  his  book  on  the  sub- 
ject is  executed  with  industry  and  care.  He 
endeavours  to  do  justice  to  his  hero,  without 
concealing  his  weaknesses ;  and  his  researches 
will  be  valuable  to  historical  students. 

15.  The  famous  collection  of  Pertz's  Menu- 
menta ,  GermanicB  Historica  has  been  of  the 
highest  service  to  students;  and  every  new 
volume  of  the  work  continues  to  supply  most 
useful  matter  in  the  way  of  chronicles  and  bio- 
graphies. But  th«  collection  is  so  comprehen- 
sive that  it  necessarily  proceeds  at  a  very  slow 
pace;  and  of  the  different  divisions  it  is  to 
comprise  one  very  important  one — that  of  let- 
ters— has  not  yet  been  even  begun.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  have  come  down  from  the 
middle  ages  —  sometimes  in  collections,  and 
sometimes  copied  singly  on  the  blnnk  leaves  of 
manuscript*,  or  in  the  original.  These  letters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  written  by  persons  of 
importance,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  time;  and  accordingly  they 
constitute  the  most  valuable  evidence,  for  the 
understanding  of  events  and  characters.  This 
ha?*  led  Herr  Jaffe  to  arrange  the  plan  of  his 
Bibliotheea  Berum  Germanicarum  so  that  every 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  letters  with 
other  kindred  documents  annexed.  This  great 
work,  which  he  edits  without  assistance,  and 
of  which  the  fifth  volume  has  recently  ap- 
peared, reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  pro- 
jector. The  documents  are  given  in  full ;  and 
the  texts  are  excellent  throughout.  The  note?, 
indeed,  are  rather  too  short,  but  they  gener- 
ally contain  what  the  reader  wants. 

The  imposing  position  which  the  Emperor 
occupied  in  the  early  middle  ages,  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  importance  of  these  collec- 
tions is  not  in  any  way  confined  to  Germany. 
The  earlier  v«»lumes,  containing  letters  from 
Boniface,  Gregory  vii.,  and  Eginhard,  and  let- 
ters from  and  to  Charlemagne,  are  of  universal 
interest.  The  present  volume  gives  the  so- 
called  Codex  Tidal rici,  a  collection  which  was 
composed  in  the  year  1125,  by  a  Bamberg  ec- 
clesiastic, as  a  model  for  the  Chancery  of  the 
Biihop  of  Wiirzburg.  The  investiture  con- 
troversy was  then  just  closed ;  and  there  are 
many  letters  relating  to  it  from  Gregory  vu, 
and  the  Antipope  Clement,  from  Henry  iv., 
and  from  many  bishops.  The  important  docu- 
ment is  also  given  in  which  Sigebert,  the 
learned  monk  of  Gembloux,  protests,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Li6ge,  against  the  in- 
junction of  Url^an  ii.  to  Count  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, to  attack  it  by  armed  force,  and  generally 
against  the  new  despotic  policy  of  the  Roman 
Court,  introduced  by  Gregory  vu.,  with  its 
reliance  on  material  force.  It  is  a  writing 
worthy  of  notice,  for  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
as  well  as  for  its  high  literary  merits.  All 
these  letters  had  been  already  printed ;  but 
they  had  not  before  been  criticaUy  examined, 
arranged  chronologically,  and  illustrated.  It 
is  now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  read  them 
with  ease  and  real  profit.     The  volume   in- 
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olndes  a  choice  collection  of  other  letters, 
some  of  which  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  the  Emperor  Henry  iv. 
to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  to  aid  him 
against  Gregory  til,  is  given  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Lamheth  Lihrary. 

Many  of  the  letters  either  emanated  from 
Bishop  Ocho  of  Bamherg,  or  are  addressed  to 
him.  Otho  was  a  man  of  remarkable  charac- 
ter. Though  extremely  pious,  he  adhered  to 
the  King  when  under  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. He  understood  how,  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle,  to  avoid  a  breach  with  either 
party ;  and,  as  became  a  good  ruler,  his  iirst 
care  was  always  for  his  bishopric.  Neverthe- 
less, he  found  time  to  convert  the  heathen 
Pomeranians,  a  mission  which  he  accomplished 
with  extraordinary  skill ;  and  he  combined  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  Cliurch,  and  even  the 
desire  for  a  martyr's  death,  with  that  worldly 
knowledge  and  prudence  which  in  such  cases 
are  too  often  Jacking.  It  fortunately  happens 
that  we  have  ample  information  on  the  subject 
in  two  biographies  of  the  Bishop,  which  were 
composed,  not  long  after  his  death,  by  £bo  and 
Herbord,  two  monks  of  Bamberg.  Herr  Jaff6 
has  given  a  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  these 
work?,  and  severely  tested  their  credibility. 

16.  Sib  Fbedebiok  Maddbn's  researches  have 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Matthew 
Paris,  perhaps  the  best  known  amon^  English 
chroniclers,  that  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
possible  to  appreciate  what  his  real  services  to 
English  history  were.  Hitherto  the  general 
belief,  not  indeed  among  professed  scholars, 
but  among  ordinary  students  of  history,  has 
been  that  we  possess  two  independent  histories 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  or  its  greater  part — 
one  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  another  by  a  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
whose  date  was  assigned  by  Bale  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  more 
than  average  historical  oalture,  refers  to  Mat- 
thew Paris  accordingly  as  ^^  the  most  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,"  and 
to  Matthew  of  Westminster  as,  "  after  Frois- 
aart,  the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  four-' 
teenth  century."  The  first  of  these  statements 
need  not  be  disputed;  and  it  is  not  matter  of 
very  great  importance  if  some  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
quotations  from  Matthew  Paris  are  in  fact 
derived  from  Wendover,  whose  History  Paris 
incorporated  with  some  additions  in  his  own. 
Mr.  Ooxe  first  established  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  Wendover's  History,  which  goes 
down  to  the  year  1286.  From  that  year,  Mat- 
tliew  Paris  continued  it  down  to  the  year  of 
his  death  (1259),  writing  first  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Ilistoria  M(tjor,  Probably  this 
work  was  found  practically  to  be  too  diffuse 
for  general  perusal  or  reproduction  ;  and  Mat- 
thew Paris  accordingly  abridged  it  down  to 
the  year  1249,  giving  liis  compilation  the  name 
of  Fhres  Eiatorimnim,  This  more  popular 
manual  wo^  continued  by  other  hands  down  to 
the  year  1307,  and  through  some  mistake  of  a 
copyist  was  described  in  two  manuscripts  as 
the  work  of  an  imaginary  Matthew  of  West- 


minster. Mr.  Buckle  improved  upon  this  error 
by  giving  the  unreal  author  a  celebrity  of 
which  it  would  be  liard  to  find  any  evidence, 
and  by  quoting  him  as  authority  for  three 
legendary  stories,  of  which  two  are  interpola- 
tions in  the  manuscript,  and  the  third  in 
Parker's  text.  Better  evidence  could  scarcely 
be  needed  how  important  it  is  for  English  his- 
tory that  even  printed  works  should  be  edited 
again,  if  the  first  texts  followed  were  corrupt 
or  the  first  editors  slovenly.  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  proves  thb  printed  text  of  the  Historia 
Major  to  be  absolutely  untrustworthy.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  seems  to  have  thought  that  an 
elegant  Latin  style  was  more  important  than 
the  reproduction  of  his  author's  words  or  sense, 
and  classicalized  the  medissval  Latin  pitilessly. 
He  fdso  objected  to  gaps  in  the  text ;  and  in 
one  instance  inserted  eleven  lines,  altered  from 
the  Florea  ffiatoriarum. 

As  tiie  rules  of  the  Eecord  Commission  for- 
bid the  republication  of  printed  books,  except 
when  these  have  become  as  rare  as  manu- 
scripts, Sir  Frederick  Madden  probably  had  no 
alternative  but  to  edit  the  Miatoria  Anghrum^ 
instead  of  preparing  a  correct  text  of  the  HU- 
toria  Major.  On  the  whole,  the  necessity  need 
not  be  regretted,  though  the  two  works  are  of 
very  different  value.  The  Historia  Anglorum^ 
often  called  the  HUtoria  Minor y  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  presentation  to  Henry  in., 
aud  accordingly  omits  or  modifies  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  royal  family  or  the  Papal 
exactions  were  attacked.  That  these  suppi-es- 
sions  were  sorely  against  the  grain  cannot  be 
doubted.  Sometimes  a  whole  paragraph  has 
required  a  second  toning  down.  Thus  a  passage 
in  the  Biatoria  Major  attacks  the  friars  for 
receiving  vows  to  go  on  a  crusade  from  women 
and  old  men,  whom  they  afterwards  absolved 
for  money,  and  adds  that  Earl  Richard  profited 
by  their  gains.  In  the  first  reproduction  of 
this  pass!)ge,  Matthew  Paris  contented  himself 
with  omitting  the  allusion  to  Earl  Kichard. 
But  he  gradually  became  more  cautious,  and 
substituted  a  brief  statement,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  irony,  that  the  friars  had  reaped  fruit 
of  various  kinds,  accepting  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  mercifully  ransoming  many  people. 
Of  course  these  alterations  affect  the  credit  of 
the  author.  Yet  it  may  be  said  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  sins  only  by  suppression,  not  by  sug- 
gestion ;  ond  if  no  one  would  guess  from  the 
Hiaioria  Anglorum  that  he  was  the  bitter  foe 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  no  one  would  set  him 
down  as  their  cordial  friend.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  he  has  softened  down  so  much  makes 
the  testimony  he  still  bears—- as  to  John's 
treachery  and  violence — doubly  valuable.  The 
King  whose  craft,  folly,  and  fury  were  openly 
censured  in  a  book  destined  for  his  son's  eyes 
must  have  been  infamous  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. 

An  interesting  passage  in  Sir  Frederick  Mad- 
den's  Preface  to  the  third  volume  describes  a 
series  of  maps  by  Matthew  Paris :  one  of  the 
World,  one  of  Britain,  one  of  the  Eoman  roads 
in  Britain,  and  one  an  Itinerary  for  pilgrims 
going  from  London  to  Jerusalem.  He  observes 
justly  that  "it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
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the  wliole  of  the  maps  relating  to  Britain  pho- 
tograplied  by  the  zincogmpliic  process  of  Sir 
Henry  Jamen,  from  the  etfiliest  period  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

17.  Mr.  Litabb  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  carefnl  and  competent  editor;  and  the 
present  volnmes  of  his  Annales  Monastiei  will 
add  to  it.  The  first  of  ttieni  (the  fourth  of  the 
work)  contains  t'le  Chronicle  of  Osney,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  curiously  com- 
pleting the  well  known  Chronicle  of  Wykes, 
which  probably  issued  from  the  snme  monas- 
tery, and  which  Mr.  Luard  gives  with  a  correct 
text.  The  Annals  of  Worcester,  which  make 
up  the  volume,  were  already  partially  known 
by  the  extracts  printed  in  Wharton^s  Anglia 
Sacra  ;  but  these  were  somewhat  capriciously 
ma<]e,  and  tlie  book  is  now  rather  scarce. 
Tbc^e  was  jrood  reason,  therefore,  wliy  they 
should  be  printed  in  full.  Mr.  Luard  has  thus 
pretty  well  accomplish* d  the  ta*-k  which  lie 
proposed  to  himself,  of  collecting  the  most 
important  chronicles  written  during  the  tltir- 
teenth  century.  Yet  having  done  so  much 
so  well,  he  might  nseirilly  ^o  on  and  employ 
himself  on  the  Lanercost  Chronicle,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  monastic  annals  which  he  al- 
ludes to.  That  a  book  has  been  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  or  Maitland  or  for  the  Roxbnrghe 
series  ought  not  to  be  considered  any  bar  to 
publication. 

It  is  now  known  pretty  well  that  no  great 
discf»verie9  are  to  be  made  from  the  new  chron- 
icles bronght  to  light.  The  main  facts  of  his- 
tory found  their  way  naturally  into  one  or 
other  of  those  more  popular  versions  from 
which  the  histories  of  a  century  past  were  de- 
rived. Roughly,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  a  monastic  chronicle 
was  formed  was  by  insertions  in  the  text  of 
some  current  authority,  with  perhaps  an  origi- 
nal portion  during  a  few  years  of  a  fdngle 
monk^s  life.  Thus  Mr.  Luard  finds  it  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Wykes  was  enlarged  from 
Osney  or  Osney  from  Wykes,  the  early  portions 
in  both  showing  marked  correspondence.  But 
during  the  important  twenty  years  (1258-1278) 
which  embraced  the  Barons'  War,  the  two 
writers  take  opposite  sides;  and  Wykes,  writ- 
ing at  greatest  length,  is  perhaps  oar  best  au- 
thority for  the  history  of  the  times.  The  dif- 
ferent views  which  the  inmates  of  the  same 
convent  might  hold  are  of  course  of  peculiar 
interest.  To  Wykes,  De  Montfort  is  an  am- 
bit ions  self-seeking  rebel,  whose  chief  associates 
are  young  men  moulded  like  wax  in  \\U  hands. 
To  the  other  aimalist  of  Csney,  De  Montfort  is 
the  servant  of  God,  **  who  shed  his  blood  for 
the  hononr  of  God's  name  and  the  laws  of  his 
fatherland."  As  in  this  way  the  temper  of  the 
times  can  only  be  learned  by  a  comparison  ot 
different  chronicles,  so  there  is  often  reason 
for  tmsring  one  in  particular  above  others. 
Two  cases  of  heresy  were  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Oxford  in  1222,  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  as  they  ought  to  illustrate  the 
law  of  England  on  the  subject.  One  was  of 
a  deaccm  who  had  apostatized  to  Judaism,  the 
other  of  an  impostor  or  madman,  who  asserted 


himf  elf  to  be  Christ,  and  exhibited  the  signs  of 
the  Passion.  Unhappily,  the  accounts  of  the 
sentences  given  differ  materially  in  different 
chronicles.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  Hietcria 
Minor,  tells  with  great  detail  how  the  deacon 
was  put  out  of  the  Church  and  murdered  by 
Fawkes  de  Br^ante :  Bracton  and  Wykes  say 
he  was  burned  by  tlie  secular  power.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  pseudo-Christ,  Paris  says  he 
was  condemned,  but  does  not  say  to  what :  the 
Chronicle  of  Meaux,  a  late  authority,  says  he 
was  crucified  at  Abberbury:  Wjkes  says  be 
was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  bread 
ond  water.  Now  the  testimony  of  Wykes  ac- 
quires very  greot  additional  value  since  Mr. 
Luard  has  shown  that  he  lived  at  Osney,  and 
would  therefore  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  history  of  Oxford.  The  case  of  the  dea- 
con IS  very  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  poesi* 
ble  that  he  was  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm  as  Bracton  states,  and  was  irregularly  cot 
down  by  Fawkes  de  Br^aute.  His  body  may 
afterwards  have  been  burned,  lest  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  escaped  the  full  sentence. 
Anyhow,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  tliat 
heresy  was  a  capital  offence  in  England  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  though  we  do  not  re- 
member any  other  instance  in  which  the  penal- 
ty was  incurred.  On  the  other  point,  Wykes's 
testimony  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
The  mistake  in  the  Chronicle  of  Meaux  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  annalist's  misunderstanding 
of  a  charge  against  the  offender,  who  bad 
gone,  it  seems,  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
mock  crucifixion. 

Mr.  Luard 's  fifth  volume  contains  a  very  full 
and  apparently  very  careful  index.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing  that  the  Gurtibo  which  Profes- 
sor Stubbs  identifies,  we  think  rightly,  with 
Quilleboeuf  (it  is  called  Guitebo  in  BigordusX 
was  not  the  well-known  Quilleboeuf  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  but  a  village  between 
Evreux  and  Le  Neuboufg.  Suffield  Firth  is 
probably  to  be  looked  for  near  Sheffiehl.  The 
castles  of  Haldesham  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Ho- 
restan  near  Derby  (i.  p.  453),  ought  perhaps  to 
have  found  a  place  in  the  index.  The^e  trifles, 
however,  do  not  detract  from  the  sterling  val- 
ue of  the  book,  which  is  the  more  creditable 
to  Mr.  Luard,  as  the  indexes  were  the  worst 
feature  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Record 
series.  > 

18.  Mr.  Longman's  work  on  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  III.  is  a  careful  and  sound 
digest  of  the  materials  at  present  available  for 
the  political  history  of  the  reign.  That  it  does 
not  add  much  to  our  actuol  knowledge  is  at- 
tributable mainly  to  the  fact  that  recent  publi- 
cations in  England  and  France  have  not  se- 
riously increased  our  store ;  and  that  Froissari 
and  Rymer  are  still  the  great  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  gain  to  lit- 
erature that  the  additions  and  rectifications  of 
those  who  have  written  since  Lingard  and 
Pauli  should  he  presented  in  a  compact  form 
by  a  writer  of  sound  judgment ;  and  Mr.  Long- 
man's style  is  fluent  and  clear.  The  chapters 
on  foreign  policy  and  campaigns  are  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  book ;  the  weakest  parts  are 
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those  which. relate  to  the  general  causes  of 
Edward's  war?,  or  to  tlie  socinl  condition  of 
£nf;Lm<l  mider  Iiirn.  Yet  even  in  his  weakest 
parts  Mr.  Longman  does  not  so  much  fall  be- 
low the  level  of  his  predecessors  &**  below  that 
which  it  was  now  possible  to  attain.  He  has 
wimted  sniind  guidance  in  the  comparatively 
unexplored  tracts  of  history. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  causes  and  real  signifi> 
canco  of  the  great  war  with  France.     It  was 
partly  a  qnestion  of  the  relations  between  vas* 
sal  and  lord-pnramonnt,  partly  a  dynastic  ques- 
tion of  succest^ion ;   and  to  both  these  deter- 
minin:^  causes  Mr.  Longman  doe^  justice.    But 
it  wns  also  something  more.      During  an  al- 
most unbroken  peace  with  England  of  more 
than  a  century,  and  under  the  rule  of  wise  and 
vigorous  king!^,  France  had  become  not  only 
the  fir-»t  power  in  Christendom,  but  a  power 
that   threatened    the  independence  of  every 
other  nation.    Her  population,  by  the  lowest 
current  estimate,  was  nearly  four  times  that  of 
Englnnd ;  and  England  was  the  only  power  that 
could  confront  it.    Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  the. 
Low  Countries,  were  ail  more  or  less  paralysed 
by  internal  divisions.    The  turbulent  chivalry 
of  the  Templars  had  been  absolutely  swept 
away ;  the  liberties  of  the  Flemish  towns  had 
received  a 'Crushing  blow  nt  Cassel ;  and  the 
Pope  wa<«  rather  a  powerful  vassal  than  an  in- 
dependent ally.      The  obvious  policy   of  the 
Crown  of  France  was  first  to  consolidate  its 
internal  power  by  reducing  its  great  feudato- 
ries to  real  subjection,  and  then  to  advance  to 
the  conquest  uf  all  Europe.    There    seemed 
no  reason   to  apprehend  danger  from  Eng- 
land.   The  prestige  of  her  soldiery  hod  been 
tarnished  ot  Baonockburn,  and  almost  ruined 
by  the  Korthumbrian  campaign  in  Edward's 
first  year.    Men  whom  the  French  regarded  as 
mere  savages  had  been  able  to  insult  Englnnd 
at  pleasure ;  ai  d  the  Engli.'^h  victories  of  later 
years  at  Dupplin  Moor  and  Halidon  Hill  were 
only    the    doubtful  triumphs  of    civil    war. 
French  statesmen  might  easily  believe  that 
they   could   occupy  England  on  the  side  of 
Scotland,  and  add  Aoquitaine  to  the  royal  do- 
main almost  without  a  blow.    That  English 
statesmen,  knowing   the  odds  against  them, 
should  deliberately  accept  a  challenge  which 
it  wns  possible  to  evade  without  dishonour, 
seems  scorcely  less  wonderful  than  thnt  the 
issue  should  have  been  what  it  was.    Edward's 
martial  ardour  was,    no    doubt,  among  the 
chief  determining  causes.    But  it  is  also  prob- 
able that  more  reflective  men  than  the  king 
believed  tlint  a  war  with  France  could  only  be 
deferred,  thought  it  wise  to  atta9k  while  the 
French  power  was  not  yet  fully  consolidated, 
expected  the  support  of  foreign  alliances,  con- 
ceived that  Scotland  would  be  best  conquered 
in  France,  and  held  that  it  was  safer  to  invade 
than  to  await  invasion.      The  experience  of 
En<:rsl)  history  went  far  to  prove  that  fortune 
favoured  the  assailant. 

The  first  years  of  the  war  showed  a  strength 
in  England,  a  latent  weakness  in  France,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  calculations  of 
statesmen  on  both  sides.  Foreign  alliances 
did  little  for  Edward ;  and  he  found  it  neces- 


sary to  secure  Calais  as  a  starting-point  for  his 
operations,  instead  of  making  the  Flemish 
towns  his  base.  But  it  presently  appeared 
that  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two  nations 
was  more  even  than  had  been  thought.  The 
French  knights  far  outnumbered  the  English ; 
and  the  French  armies  were  accotPfianied  by 
vast  host3  of  peasants,  equipped  merely  with 
knives  or  sticks,  to  whom  the  English  forces 
had  no  counterpart.  But  to  the  English  boT# 
men  Philip  was  forced  at  Cr^cy  to  oppose 
Genoese;  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
campaigns  the  battles  were  fought  by  troops 
supported  by  artiilery  against  men  compara- 
tively without  artillery,  and  helpless  exct-pt  at 
close  quarters.  Now  this  difierence  was  not 
merely  one  of  strategy.  To  be  an  archer  re- 
quired the  training  of  yearsi,-  and  commonly 
implied  that  ihe  man  was  more  than  a  mere 
serr;  and  lived  in  a  country  where  the  people 
at  large  could  be  rarely  trusted  with  arms. 
Precisely  the?e  conditions  were  present  in 
England  and  wanting  in  the  greater  part  of 
France.  During  a  c*  ntnry  and  a  h.ilf  nt  least, 
the  tendency  in  England  had  been  to  substitute 
laws  f«>r  arbitrary  power,  and  a  moditled  per- 
sonal freedom  for  modified  bondage.  The  great 
earls  who  had  once  kept  the  Crown  in  check 
had  almost  died  ont  of  the  hind ;  nnd  the  ba- 
ronage had  long  been  powerless  against  an^ 
competent  king.  In  France  the  very  reverse 
of  till  this  was  the  ca<e.  The  kings  had  won 
half  their  provinces  by  foreign  ccmquest  and 
alliances  with  revolted  nobles.  The  very  ex- 
tent of  the  country  was  against  that  concentra- 
tion of  authority  which  a  1  statesmen  saw  to 
be  desirable,  and  which  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth end  eighteenth  centuries  were  at  Inst 
able  to  carry  out.  The  feud:d  sy^tcm  had 
worked  well  in  its  day;  but  it  was  powerless 
against  the  vigour  and  elasticity  whicli  Eng- 
hmd  had  derived  from  o  >nstitutional  liberty. 
It  was  a  war  of  freemen  against  seHs,  of  com- 
mercial wealth  apainst  feudnl  service;  and  it  is 
signiticant  that  the  best  military  intelligence, 
strategy,  engineering,  and  artillery,  even  to 
the  use  of  cannon,  were  uU  found  on  the  side 
of  the  commercial  people. 

Where  England  broke  down,  fortunately 
f<»r  herself  and  for  the  world,  was  in  the  at- 
tempt to  wage  war  as  a  speculation.  The  in- 
vasion of  Spain  was  only  prompted  by  one 
honest  motive — the  conservative  senament  for 
a  legitimate  prince.  Its  real  reason  mu^t  be 
ftmnd  in  the  tact  that  English  imagination  had 
been  demoraliztd  by  the  siiccesfc^  achieved  in 
France,  and  hnd  come  to  regard  war  as  the 
most  profitable  of  adventures'.  What  good 
work  England  could  do  had  by  this  time  het^n 
done.  The  danger  of  one  to«»  powerful  State 
was  at  an  end :  and  even  policy  should  have 
dictated  the  consolidation  of  the  conquests 
from  France,  or 'should  have  sought  Iresh  an- 
nexations within  the  foor  seas  only.  Unhap- 
pily for  both  countries,  the  English  success  had 
been  too  great,  and  the  secret  of  it  was  not  yet 
understood.  England  was  doomed  to  renew 
the  fatal  blood-feud  wiih  fresh  glory  at  Agin- 
couri :  France  required  the  discipline  of  fresh 
defeats  before  her  nobles  could  be  reduced  un- 
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der  the  needful  power'of  the  Crown.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  be  jpven  to  this  generation  to 
work  out  adequately  and  fully  that  social  his- 
tory of  the  two  countries,  without  which  an 
exact  measurement  of  these  differences  is  im- 
possible. If  Mr.  Longman's  work  scarcely  at- 
tempts to  supply  the  deficiency,  neither  does  it 
misstate  or  mislead.  Like  all  bdoks  that  deal 
honestly  with  facts,  it  even  suggests  the  prob- 
lim,  and  partly,  though  undesignedly,  indi- 
cates the  solution. 

19.  Mr.  Bond  has  at  last  concluded  the  in- 
teresting Chronicle  of  Meanx  Abbey.  In  many 
respects  the  third  volume  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  important.  It  deals  with  the  latter 
portion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  in 
which  the  chronicler  lived,  and  one  for  which 
our  sources  of  history  are  rather  meagre.  Here 
and  there  valuable  notices  of  contemporary 
events  occur.  Thus  we  learn  that  "  the  ford 
across  the  river  Seine  between  St.  Valery  and 
Crotoy  was  betrayed  to  Edward  by  an  English- 
man," born  in  a  part  of  Yorkshire  where  the 
convent  of  Meaux  had  estates.  Incidentally, 
too,  we  have  a  full  and  trustworthy  record  of 
the  ravages  made  by  the  sea  on  the  convent 
property  near  Hull.  The  whole  town  of  Ra- 
yenserodd,  once  the  most  important  fishing  set- 
tlement on  the  coast,  was  swept  by  succecsive 
inundations  into  the  sea  (1856-1867).  Still 
more  valuable  for  the  historian  are  the  notices 
of  the  great  social  movement  which  ended  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  English  bondsmen  had  grad- 
ually acquired  the  position  of  a  substantial 
yeomanry,  were  extremely  well  ofi^,  and  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  independence  in  every 
possible  way.  At  this  time  serfdom  to  the 
Crown  was  apparently  the  least  onerous  form 
of  servitude ;  and  the  villeins  of  a  whole  estate 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  royal  eichoator  to 
claim  them.  The  movement  might  easily  have 
become  general ;  and  the  Abbot  of  Meaux  was 
compelled  to  strain  every  nerve,  even  travel- 
ling to  London,  and  bribing  largely,  before  his 
legal  rights  could  be  vindicated.  It  seems  that 
his  claim  was  undeniably  good ;  but  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  and  of  the^-oyal  council  was 
very  generally  ngainst  him.  Even  the  Court 
that  gave  a  verdict  in  his  favour  recommended 
that  the  bondsmen  should  not  be  punished  for 
their  proceedings.  It  is  necessary  to  assume 
either  a  strong  feeling  against  the  great  Church 
proprietors,  or  paramount  reasons  of  justice 
and  policy  on  the  side  of  serf-emancipation,  to 
explain  this  current  of  feeling  among  the  class- 
es most  interested  in  enforcing  the  strict  rights 
of  property. 

Meaux  Convent  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  monastic  rentals  declined  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  preceding  the  Bcformation. 
The  depreciation  was  not  very  startling,  amount- 
ing only  to  about  four  per  cent.  (£603  against 
£626) ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  lands 
comprising  20,000  acres  should  have  been  worth 
less  in  1688  than  in  1899.  Had  the  wars  of  the 
Koses  been  more  permanently  ruinous  to  pos- 
terity than  the  French  wars,  the  black  death, 
and  the  misgovernment  of  Richard  ii.  ?    Or  is 


it  to  be  assumed  that  monasteries  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  worse  ordered  than  in 
earlier  times,  and  abbots  afraid  to  raise  their 
tenants'  rent*  ?  Probably  the  latter  reason  13 
the  truer.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose 
any  criminal  mismanagement.  Every  genera- 
tion of  men  might  see  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
frittered  away  by  a  wasteful  or  incompetent  su- 
perior; and  in  this  respect  the  twelfth  century 
was  no  better  than  the  fifteenth.  But  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  monks  had  many  advantages 
over  their  lay  neighbours,  which  were  lost  in 
more  orderly  times.  They  were  more  easentiall  j 
farmers  and  traders,  the  barons  and  gentry 
more  essentially  soldiers.  Taxation  fell  lighter 
on  the  Church  wlien  monasticism  was  yet  a 
power  than  when  it  declined.  Besides,  in  the 
epoch  of  the  Crusades,  men  of  wealth  con- 
stantly took  monastic  vows  in  old  age,  and  en- 
dowed the  monastery  they  entered.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  many 
small  monasteries  would  gradually  have  been 
extinguished  by  this  time.  But  assuming  the 
others  to  have  remained  untouched,  and  sup- 
posing England  to  have  reached  anything  like 
her  present  position  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  wealth  of  the  great  corporatioos 
that  survived  would  make  them  virtually  mas- 
ters of  the  kingdom.  Meaux  only  derived 
rather  more  than  half  its  income  from  the  rents 
of  its  lands.  Twenty  thousand  acres,  with 
woods  and  commons,  and  the  tithes  of  many 
rich  benefices,  would  now  represent  the  fortune 
of  a  large  landed  proprietor.  Yet  there  were 
many  first-class  abbeys  in  Yorkshire  besides 
Meaux. 

Mr.  Bond  adds  a  sufficient  index,  and  gives 
a  very  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Moaux  library 
in  an  appendix.  His  preface  is  an  excellent 
digest  of  the  scheme ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  not  given  references  to  the 
pages  referred  to.  The  matter  is  a  small  one ; 
but  nothing  that  assists  the  student  should  be 
omitted  in  such  a  series  as  the  present. 

20.  M.  Gaff  ABEL  has  passed  in  review  what- 
ever is  known  or  has  been  conjectured  about 
America  before   Christopher  Columbus.    His 
book  on  the  subject  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  deal  respectively  with  myths,  tradition, 
and  history.    In  the  first  part  he  speaks  of  the 
Atlantis  and    the    Atlantines    mentioned  by 
Plato  in  the  Timatut  and  the  Critias, — a  sub- 
ject on  which  Solon,  and  Pluto  himself  after 
him,  attempted  a  poem  which  remained  un- 
finished, and  of  which  only  a  few  insignificant 
fragments  attributed  to  Solon  have  been  pre- 
served.   He  <?ites  Meropis,  the  mysterious  re- 
gion which,  according  to  Theopompus,  as  re- 
ported by  ^lian,  was  revealed  by  Silenus  to 
King  Midas,  and  also  the  Cronian  continent^ 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  De/acie 
in  orhe  luncB,    In  the  second  part,  after  main- 
taining the  general  possibility  of  relations  be- 
tween America  and  the  ancient  continent,  he 
treats  of  these  relations  with  reference  to  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     He 
then  comes  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  enmne- 
rates  the  Christian  legends  of  Uie  earthly  Para- 
dise, the  travels  of  St  Brandon,  the  isles  of  the 
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seven  cities,  Antilia,  etc.  (which  would  have 
been  better  placed  in  the  mythical  part  of  the 
work),  and  the  national  traditions  of  the  Oeltg, 
Germans,  Africans,  Arabs,  Basques,  etc.  In 
the  historicnr  period  he  mentions  the  discov- 
eries of  the  Northmen,v  and  the  voyage  of  the 
brothers  Zeni,  and  ends  with  the  immediate 
precursors  of  Christopher  Columbus,  whether 
men  of  scienca  or  simple  travellers. 

The  author  has  treated  his  subject  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  none  of  his  matter  is  irrele- 
vant, since  myths  and  traditions  have  their 
natural  places  before  history  begins.  But 
when  stories  are  classed  as  myths,  their  mythi- 
cal character  should  be  respected ;  and  purely 
gratuitous  suppositions  should  nokbe  given  as 
traditions.  Plato  has  spoken  of  the  Atlantis  as 
a  great  island  in  the  west,  swallowed  up  9000 
years  before  his  time  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods ; 
and  modern  science  has  perceived  in  the  Antil- 
les the  possible  remains  of  some  submerged 
land.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Atlantis 
is  the  land  of  which  the  Antilles  are  the  re- 
mains. Such  au  inference  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  Atlantines  themselves :  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  an  island  submerged  9000  years 
before  Plato,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Athen- 
ians. Plato  dreamed  of  the  Atlantis :  only 
modem  visionaries  have  been  able  to  see  the 
reality  of  his  dream  in  facts  which  could  not 
become  the  object  of  a  positive  notion  till  our 
own  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
lands  imagined  by  the  ancients  beyond  the 
ocean :  what  they  placed  beyond  the  ocean 
they  might  have  placed  in  the  moon,  if  they 
had  thought  it  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  authors  own  notions  of  the  Atlantines 
and  their  place  amongst  the  races  of  antiquity 
need  not  be  examined.  He  considers  that  Ber- 
bers, Basques,  Sicanians,  Siculians,  Etruscans, 
and  Egyptians,  are  all  of  American  race.  For 
his  proof  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  he  al- 
leges the  representations  where  the  colour  of 
the  men  is  red  and  that  of  the  women  yellow. 
If  the  race  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  colour 
the  inference  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  wo- 
men as  well  as  men.  It  would  be  a  remarkable 
people  in  which  the  children  of  the  s'^me  father 
belonged  to  two  different  races — the  boys  to  the 
red  race,  and  the  girls  to  the  yellow  one.  The 
author^s  discourse  on  the  possible  emigration 
of  the  Canaanites  to  America  after  Joshua's  in- 
vasion of  Palestine,  and  the  similar  emigration 
of  the  Jews  after  the  conquest  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, may  be  relegated  from  the  department  of 
tradition 'to  that  of  myths,  or  rather  of  fables, 
and  fables  of  the  worst  kind — those  which 
^ring  from  the  lucubrations  of  the  learned, 
and  not  from  popular  ima;;ination.  As  to 
the  Phoenicans,  if  any  of  them,  driven  by  tem- 
pests or  drawn  on  by  the  equatorial  current, 
were  cast  upon  the  shores  of  America,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  one  ever  returned,  and 
that  consequently  nothing  is  known  of  them. 
If  any  philologist  should  undertake  to  trace 
them  by  the  clue  of  language,  it  jnay  be  hoped 
that  he  will  adduce  some  more  convincing, 
if  not  more  complete,  analogy  than  that  be- 
tween the  words  "  cannibal "  and  *'Hannibal." 
The  author's  error  is,  that  after  he  has  justly 


characterized  certain  stories  as  myths,  he  has 
sought  in  them  a  basis  of  truth,  and  has  pushed 
the  hypothesis  over  the  threshold  of  absurdity. 
His  collection,  however,  is  full  of  interest;  and 
so  also  is  his  account  of  the  authentic  dis- 
coveries connected  with  the  American  conti- 
nent before  Columbus.  These  discoveries  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  merit  of  Columbus 
himself.  Others  before  him  went  to  America 
without  intetiding  it,  and  without  knowing  it 
He  himself  discovered  the  New  World  without 
knowing  it,  for  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  But  his  glory  is 
the  deliberateness  of  his  purpose.  He  had  set 
his  face  to  the  ocean,  and  resolved  that  he 
would  pass  beyond  it. 

21.  The  description  of  England  under  Mary 
Tudor  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  Michiel  was 
long  known  to  our  historians,  while  his  des- 
patches, being  partly  in  cipher,  remained  inac- 
cessible. Photographs  were  sent  to  England 
in  vain.  The  key  had  not  been  found,  when 
Mr.  Friedmann  arrived  at  Venice.  He  had  em- 
ployed himself  for  several  years  in  investigating 
the  history  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  had  brought 
together  a  rich  collection  of  materials.  Having 
resided  at  Simancas  in  the  company  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  he  had  acquired  skill  in  the 
art  of  reading  ciphers  of  that  date ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, after  much  labour,  in  discovering  the 
key  that  was  used  by  Michiel.  He  has  now 
published  the  despatches,  in  a  volume  disfigured 
by  many  misprints,  but  full  of  curious  details 
for  the  two  years  1556  and  1656.  He  has  writ- 
ten an  Introduction  in  French,  briefly  describ- 
ing the  contents  of  the  documents^  from  a  con- 
tinental or  internritional  point  of  view.  He 
thinks  poorly  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  attributes 
tlie  enmity  of  the  CaraflFiis  to  his  political  blun- 
dering. "  Paul  iv.,  dont  le  sentiment  de  recti- 
tude 6tait  extr^mement  fort,  ne  pouvait  voir 
sans  chagrin  ces  cumuls  honteux,  qui  avaient 
permis  aux  repr^sentants  du  Saint-Si6ge  de 
devenir  lea  ministres  d'un  autre  souverain." 
Mr.  Friedmann's  indignation  is  misdirected. 
Caraffii  and  Pole  were  divided  by  deeper  and 
earlier  differences.  During  the  last  years  of 
Paul  III.  the  Rogian  prelates  formed  two  dis- 
tinct and  hostile  groups.  The  severity  of  the 
contest  with  the  Keformation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  had  banished  the  carnal  and 
worldly  habits  of  the  age  of  Leo;  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  a  moral  regeneration  prevail- 
ed in  the  Church.  There  were  some  who 
thought  the  breach  might  yet  be  repaired,  and 
advised  the  maximum  of  concession  and  concil- 
iation. They  were  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
tiieir  time;  but  they  were  not  always  clear  in 
the  choice  of  objects,  or  vigorous  in  the  u*e  of 
means.  They  were  outstripped,  thrust  aside, 
and  stigmatized  as  heretics,  by  passionate  men, 
who  kept  distinctly  in  view  the  ideal  of  the 
Church,  such  as  it  had  been  designed  by  medi- 
83val  pontiffs,  and  sought  to  realize  it  by  un- 
scrupulous means.  In  three  conclaves  Pole 
was  the  candidate  of  the  moderate  party.  Oa- 
raffa  was  the  foremost  of  the  zealots;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  excluding  Pole,  he  became 
Pope  himself  in  1666.    It  was  the  victory  of 
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the  Mountain  over  the  Gironde,  The  resolute 
and  consistent  fanatic  triumphed  over  tiie 
weak,  vague,  and  well-intentioned  reformer. 
Violence  and  falsehood  became  tlie  accepted 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  Paul 
rv.  published  a  Bull  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  from  ecclesiastical  power  men  like 
Pole  and  Morone.  He  sent  Morone  before  the 
Inquisition;  and  Pius  v.  afterwards  declared 
that  he  accepted  his  election  to  the  Papacy 
solely  because  Morone  would  otherwi«e  have 
been  Pi>pe.  Pole,  if  he  had  returned  to  Rome, 
would  have  been  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Friedmann  explains  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Spanish  divines  did  not  encourage  the 
cruelties  which  dishonoured  Mary's  reign,  by 
assuming  that  Philip  did  not  learn  till  lonjj 
after  to  be  a  persecutor:  **Celui-ci  n'^tait  pas  d 
oette  ^poqne,  le  bigot  intolerant,  tel  que  nous 
le  d^peignentles  historiensde  laseoonde  partte 
de  son  rfegne,  entour6  d'hommes  de  la  trempe 
des  Cnrnmzo,  des  Gazalla,  des  Oano,  des  Soto 
et  autres."  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  general  policy 
of  Philip  during  the  first  and  second  half  of  his 
reign.  He  became,  ns  he  grew  older,  less  mod- 
erate, ond  more  enterprising  nnd  despotic. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  he  became 
more  intolerant;  and  it  wns  certainly  not  by 
the  influence  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Friedmann 
names.  Oano  died  in  1660.  Onrranza  was 
imprisDued  by  the  Inqnis'tion  in  1659.  Soto 
died  in  1668.  None  of  them  could  influence 
the  later  part  of  Philip's  reign;  and  two  of 
them,  Oarranza  and  Soto,  were  in  England 
under  Mnry. 

Mr.  Friedmann  points  out  and  explains  a 
strange  coincidence  between  many  of  Michiers 
despatches  and  those  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Noailles.  Noailles  had  bribed  the  secre- 
tary of  Michiel  for  sixty  crowns  a  month.  The 
fact  that  he  made  so  much  use  of  the  des- 
patches shows  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Venetian  wns  held ;  but  it  somewhat  diminishes 
their  novelty  at  the  present  time.  The  in- 
formation they  supply  about  the  parliamentary 
session  in  the  autumn  of  1665  is  curious  ;  but 
the  ambassador's  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  foreign  aflTairs.  He  ha«9  an  immense  esteem 
for  Gardiner,  and  describes  Pole  as  averse  from 
business.  He  mentions  Philip's  idea  of  even- 
tually marrying  Elizabeth  as  early  as  April 
1655,  only  nine  months  after  his  marringe  with 
her  sister;  and  he  thinks  that  the  idea  of  send- 
ing Elizabeth  to  Spain,  which  was  spoken  of  in 
the  spring  of  1666,  was  seriously  entertained. 
Touching  the  persecution,  we  only  learn  that 
Mary  was  not  duped  by  the  recantations  of 
Oranmer. 

22.  The  last  instalment  of  Mr.  Spedding's 
Letters  and  Life  of  Francis  Bacon  treats  of  a 
period  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  Bacon's  moral  character  and  political  position. 
As  a  biographer,  Mr.  Spedding  is  no  doubt  in 
the  right  in  refusing  to  pass  a  flnal  judgment 
till  he  has  the  whole  case  before  him.  Yet, 
even  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  gain  to  have  learnt  that,  what- 


ever may  be  thought  of  Bacon's  cringeing  to 
the  great,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
Macanlay's  hasty  theory  that  his  inteliectniil 
perceptions  were  dulled  by  moral  weakness. 
The  private  memoranda,  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  in  which  he  sought  to  jog  his 
memory,  lest  he  should  forget  to  pay  suflicient 
court  to  men  whom  he  despised,  **do  no  doubt 
imply  a  deliberate  intention  to  do  those  things, 
and  a  conclusion  of  tlie  judgment  that  it  i>  fit 
under  the  circumstimces  to  do  them."  Noi*  do 
these  volumes  fail  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
limits  which  he  placed  upon  hlscondnct  in  this 
matter.  To  Salisbury,  of  whose  objects  he 
approved,  though  he  thought  his  methods  rnin- 
ous  to  the  State,  he  wrote  in  the  highest  strain 
of  compliment.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
expressions  of  personal  devotion,  he  never 
allowed  a  word  to  slip  in  which  would  express 
the  slightest  approbation  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
political  blunder.^.  His  coolness  tfvwards 
Somei*set  is  still  more  striking  ;  and  when  we 
remember  what  wa<»  the  language  with  which 
he  subsequently  addressed  Bnckingham,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  he 
saw  injury  to  the  King  and  the  nation  in  the 
predominance  of  the  favourite,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  party  of  the  Howards,  which 
was  by  this  time  making  itself  conspicuous  for 
its  advice  to  James  to  look  to  the  King  of 
Spain  rather  than  to  his  own  people  for  the 
supply  of  his  necessities. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  key-note  of  Bacon^s 
political  aims  is  to  be  found  in  his  efforts  to 
counteract  those  forces  which  were  introducing 
disnnicm  between  the  Grown  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  All  through  the  various  scenes 
of  James's  first  Pailiament,  which  have  not 
been  fully  represented  till  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Spedding's  book,  he  never  ceased  to  urj^e 
the  Conimons  to  refrain  from  irritating  the 
King,  whilst  he  never  ceased  to  show  his 
opinion  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  King  to  place  himself  in  harmony  with  the 
feeling  of  the  Commons.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  bold  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  Crown 
after  Salisbury's  death  that  his  prescience  cul- 
minates. At  a  time  when  mopt  men  considered 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Exchequer  as  hope- 
less, he  actually  recommended  James  to  meet 
his  Parliament  without  saying  a  word  about 
his  finmicial  difliculties,  and,  assuming?  a  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  which  he  could  hardly 
feel,  to  trust  to  the  beneficial  legislation  in 
which  he  was  to  take  the  lead,  as  a  means  of 
winning  a  voluntary  grant  of  supplies  from  the 
grateful  Commons.  He  had  thus  anticipated, 
by  two  centuries,  the  saying  of  Baron  Louis  : 
"  Give  me  a  good  policy,  nnd  I  will  give  vou 
good  finances."  Even  Mr.  Spedding  seems 
hardly  to  do  justice  to  this  advice  of  Bacon's, 
the  character  of  which  has  been  so  misappre- 
hended by  foriiier  writers.  For  he  is  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  King's  position 
was  worse  than  it  really  was  ;  and  his  readers 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  Bacon  was  recommend- 
ing James  to  play  a  game  of  brag,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  utter  failure  if  the  Commons 
had  proved  recalcitrant  for  more  than  one  or 
two  sessions.    The  cause  of  the  King's  dlfficul- 
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ties,  he  says,  *^  wns  sirople  enough.  Large 
estates  are  costly  to  manage.  The  nation  had 
increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  popolution  ; 
the  bufe'iness  and  cust  of  government  had  in- 
creased along  with  it ;  but  the  land  out  of 
which  the  cost  was  to  be  defrayed  was  com 
parailively  stationary."  No  dtuibt  it  is  true 
that  tlie  subsidies  were  steadily  decreasing  \  but, 
as  Mr.  Spedding  has  pointed  our,  it  was  not 
out  of  the  subsidies  that  the  regular  cost  of  the 
government  was  met.  And  so  far  was  the 
regular  income  of  the  Crown  fri)m  being 
Btationtry  that,  whilst  it  reached  about 
£316,000  in  1607,  it  expanded,  even  if  Salis- 
bury's new  impositions  be  omitttrd  from  the 
calculation,  to  £377,000  in  16U,  to  £400,000 
in  1610,  and  to  £430,000  in  1619.  And  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  years 
of  Ji is  reign,  James  managed  to  pay  his  way, 
as  far  ss  his  ordinary  expenditure  was  con- 
cerned, without  the  help  of  Parliament. 

The  cause  of  Bacon's*  failure,  therefore,  was 
not  that  his  advicj  was  in  any  degree  faulty, 
hut  that  he  chardoterisiically  expected  too  much 
from  James.  Not  indeed  that  there  was  the 
gulf  between  the  two  men  which  is  usually 
sappo.<:ed  to  have  existed.  As  f  tr  as  mere 
opinion  went  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
bound  togeiher  by  the  "  idem  sentire  de  re- 
publioA.'*  For  Mr.  Spedding  is  right  in  liold- 
ing  that  whenever  the  Kin;^  "  was  at  variance 
with  the  popular  judgment  of  his  own  time,  it 
was  by  being  in  advance  of  it."  If  tliere  had 
been  nothing  else  to  unite  James  to  his  Solicitor- 
General  than  the  memory  of  the  days  in  which 
they  liad  stood  slioulder  to  shoulder  in  com- 
bating the  popular  prejudice  on  the  subject  of 
the  Scotti-ih  Union,  it  would  have  been  sutficient 
to  make  Bacon  very  reluctant  to  remove  his 
standard  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  it 
was  James's  sluggishness  whenever  action  was 
require^!,  and  his  intemperate  haste  when 
speech  could  bo  made  to  take  the  place  of 
action,  which  was  the  bane  of  his  government 
and  policy.  Bacon  has  paid  dearly  in  public 
estimatinn  for  his  imperfect  recognition  of  his 
sovereign's  weakness.  The  present  generation 
is  beginning  to  learn,  under  Mr.  Spedding's 
guidance,  that  tlie  mistake,  so  far  as  it  was  one, 
had  its  root^  in  the  n«)bler,  and  not  in  the  baser, 
parts  of  his  own  character. 

23.  When  the  wars  of  religion  had  been  ter- 
minated by  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  iv.  and 
the  pe  ice  of  Vervii^s,  it  became  the  object  of 
the  Oatholio  party  to  consolidate  an  alliance 
between  the  two  great  powers,  France  and 
Spain.  For  this  object  a  double  marriage  be- 
tween the  two  r4>yal  families  was  proposed,  as 
soon  as  their  children  were  born.  Henry, 
who  was  revolving  seliemes  of  war,  allowed 
the  plan  to  be  pursued  without  any  definite 
result.  His  widow,  unable  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong  national  opinion  in  a  country 
threatened  with  religious  tumult  and  feudal 
anarchy,  sank  under  the  inlluence  of  Spain, 
nntil  the  advent  of  Richelieu  to  power;  and 
the  Spanish  marriages  were  concluded  with 
the  vain  hope  that  they  would  confirm  the 
authority  of  the  crown,     M.  Perrens,  who  is 


best  known  as  one  of  the  many  biographers  of 
Savonarola,  bus  published  an  ample  history  of 
these  negotiations,  founded  on  the  papei-s  of 
Ubaldini,  the  nuncio,  of  De  Brdves,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  of  several  agents  of 
France  at  Madrid.  Copious  extracts  from  these 
unpublished  sources  give  a  solid  value  to  the 
book.  The  newest  and  most  curious  are  those 
which  are  taken  from  the  Madrid  correspond- 
ence. The  papers  of  De  Braves  have  been 
largely  used  by  Goujet,  by  Gaillard,  and  others. 
The  manu^c^ipt  of  Ubaldini  consulted  by  M. 
Perrens  is  incomplete.  Besides  a  hiatus  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1608,  which  occurs 
in  other  copies,  there  is  a  defect  at  the  begin- 
ning. M.  Perrens  says  that  a  despatch,  dated 
Christmas  Day  1607,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
embassy.  Ubaldini  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
17th  of  November;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
important  despatches  written  during  the  five 
weeks  following,  which  do  not,  however,  give 
any  particulars  upon  the  match  with  Spain.  It 
is  a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  M. 
Perrens's  book,  to  remember  how  much  more 
interest  there  is  in  other  topics  spoken  of  in 
these  manuscripts.  Much  of  the  matter  which 
he  gives  is  not  very  significant:  but  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  a  tolerably  accurate 
picture  of  the  diplomatic  situation  amtmg  the 
powers  that  were  engaged  in  that  protracted 
negotiation.  It  entered  prominently  into  the 
more  important  question  of  the  truce  between 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  M.  Perrens 
would  have  found  some  papers  belonging  to 
his  subject  in  the  Gedenkstukken  van  Oldenbat' 
nevelt.  There  are  also  clear  indications  of  the 
ideas  under  which  French  statesmen  acted,  in 
the  letters  foUnd  by  M.  de  la  Ferridre  in  Rus- 
sia, and  described  by  him  in  the  Bevue  de$ 
Socieies  SavanUe  for  1864.  M.  Perrens  has 
pointed  out  the  active  part  taken  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  and  especially  by  the  Je:iuits,  in 
pron)oting  the  marriage;  ond  he  has  shown 
that  the  celebrated  Father  Cotton,  Henry's 
confessor,  was  zealous  in  its  favour.  A  cir- 
cumstance has  escaped  him  which  Cardinal 
Borghese  related  to  Ubaldini  in  a  letter  of  the 
6th  of  January  1610:— "II  Padre  Cottone 
scrive  qua  ad  un  amico  suo  che  se  il  R5  di 
Spngna  vuole  ofierire  la  Navarra  in  dote  d'una 
delle  sue  figlie,  massime  della  maggiore,  il  Del- 
fino  la  pigliard,  e  che  il  secondogenito  di  S.  M. 
Cattolioa  havr4  quella  delle  figlie  di  Francia 
che  essa  vorr^,  quando  sia  destinato  dal  Padre 
sucoessore  della  Fiandra." 
* 
24.  Although  few  men  are  e(jual  to  the 
task  of  writing  the  life  of  Sarpi,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  the  book  of  his  new  biogra- 
pher without  disappointment.  It  is  written 
by  a  lady  who  has  enjoyed  good  opportunities 
of  clearing  up  points  that  are  still  obscure,  who 
has  examined  at  leisure  the  twenty-nine  folios 
which  contain  the  literary  remains  of  the  great 
historian,  and  who  has  had  access  to  docu- 
ments consulted  by  no  previous  writer.  Of 
tht-se  the  most  considerable  are  the  despatches 
of  Francesco  Contarini,  who  was  ambassador  at 
Rome  in  1607,  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  Sarpi.  Th  ey  are  of  so  grave  an  import^  aud 
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contradict  bo  emphatically  the  account  given 
by  Oant^  (the  most  diligent  of  those  who  liave 
treated  this  question  lately)  in  his  History  of 
the  Italian  Heretics^  that  it  is  seriously  to  be 
re^' retted  that  they  have  been  so  imperfectly 
used.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  de- 
spatches have  been  overlooked ;  and  the  ex- 
tracts are  translated  so  Incorrectly  that  the 
author  cnn  scarcely  have  seen  tlie  translations 
of  that  excellent  Venetian  scholar,  Mr.  Raw- 
don  Bri)wn,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pre- 
face. An  adventurer,  described  by  Contarini, 
as  **Alfiero  giA  in  Oattaro,"  is  called  "late 
ancient  Oattaro."  The  ambassador  writes,  lit- 
erally, that  when  the  ancient  and  the  captain 
were  released  from  prison  at  Rovigo,  the  cap- 
tain was  sent  with  his  company  to  Padua." 
Sarpi's  biographer  says :  "After  that,  the  an- 
cient and  the  captain  were  released  from  pri- 
son, Rovigo,  tlie  captain,  was  sent  witli  his 
company  to  Padua."  The  words,  "  Si  sapra 
an  CO  pe'r  altre  vie  la  veritii  del  fat  to,"  are  trans- 
lated ;  "  The  truth  of  the  fact,  moreover, 
would  not  be  known  through  other  channels." 
Bellarmine  complained  that  a  false  report  had 
been  spread  (divulgato).  The  tnmslator  makes 
him  say  that  it  was  divulged,  **  Non  vidi  nelle 
lettere  altro  particolare ;  mostravano  di  haver 
scritto  per  avanti,"  which  means  that  the  wri- 
ters had  been  corresponding  before,  is  done 
into  English  thus:  "I  saw  no  other  detail  in 
the  letters ;  they  appeared  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously."  There  is  a  puzzling  descrip- 
tion of  two  men  with  "  black  beards,  chestnut- 
brown,  and  thin,"  where  it  appears  that  eas- 
tagne  has  been  read  tor  eorte  giil.  The  writer 
has  not  even  read  the  whole  of  Contarini's 
correspondence.  Her  contempftous  descrip- 
tion of  Cardinal  Doperron  would  have  been 
rebuked  by  the  ambassador's  account  of  him : 
"  Mi  rincresce  grandemente  della  partenza  di 
que^to  Prelato,  perch^,  oltra  la  sua  ottima  dis- 
posizione,  h  solo  nella  corte  (3he  posaa  parlar 
liberamente  a  sua  Santita." 

'1  he  book  claims  notice  only  by  reason  of 
these  un printed  material?.  Other  sources  of 
information  are  neglected;  and  the  estimate 
of  the  position  and  character  of  the  hero  is 
entirely  false.  "  Sarpi  felt  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  leave  the  Church  of  Rome ;  he 
believed,  and  said  with  nil  her  defects,  she 
was  like  the  Church  of  Corinth,  a  Church  of 
Christ"  (p.  226).  Diodati,  who  visited  him  In 
the  autumn  of  1608,  reports  as  follows: — "Le 
p^re  Paolo  all^gue  trois  rnisons  pour  se  oouvrir 
en  ce  quMl  condamne  lui*m6me,  m'ayant  plu- 
sienrs  fois  protest6  avec  larmes  qn'il  se  trom- 
pait  lui-m^me,  mnis  que  hi  n^cessit^  Vy  for^ait 
.  .  .  qu'il  faut  procMer  froidement  et  A  la 
longue,  agir  en  secret  .  .  .  travailler  enfiu 
par  dessous  terre,  en  attendant  quel  que  guerre 
et  publique  rupture."  Sarpi  himself  says  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort :  "  Christiana  ista  Synodus 
apostolioam  sententinm  a  carnali  discrevit,  et 
hac  damnata  illam  pie  amplexa  est."  Probably 
this  passage  would  present  no  difficulty  to  a 
writer  who  believes  that  the  "  best  informed 
and  wisest  members  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
still  hold  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification 
(p.  29).     We  have  still  to  wait  for  an  adequate 


biography  of  a  man  whose  real  character  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  his- 
tory, whom  his  bitterest  censor,  Pussionei,  pro- 
nounces to  have  been  "  dottissimo  per6  oltre 
ogni  ejipressione,"  nnd  whom  the  Nuncio  him- 
self declared  to  be  revered  as  an  oracle  even 
among  the  partisans  of  Rome:  "E  tenuto 
come  per  un  oracolo  non  solo  da  raarafietti, 
ma  anco  da  quelli  che  per  altro  non  hanno 
mala  volonta." 

26.  Abotjt  a  third  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
Professor  Ranke's  collected  works  consists  of 
his  well-known  essay  upon  Ferdinand  i.  and 
Maximilian  ii.,  the  remainder,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  being  a  sketch  of  the  working 
of  the  Imperial  institutions  under  Rudolph  il 
and  his  brother.  Even  if  the  author  liad  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  hitherto  unused  materials 
in  the  unpublished  reports  of  the  Brandenburg 
representatives  in  the  Diet,  an  account  from 
him  of  the  demands  put  forward  by  tho  two 
parties  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value, 
especially  as  he  lays  stress  upon  the  legal  and 
political  considerations  which  are  frequently 
passed  over  by  those  who  look  upon  the  quar- 
rel from  a  too  exclusively  religious  point  of 
view.  As  is  well  known,  the  failure  of  the 
Diet  to  exercise  a  pacificatory  infinence  was 
consummated  by  the  open  breach  between  the 
two  parties  at  the  meeting  of  1608  and  1613, 
and  by  the  doctrine  set  up  by  the  leadinj^  Oal- 
vinists,  that  the  decisions  of  the  majority  in 
matters  relating  to  religion  were  not  binding 
upon  the  minority.  The  enunciation  of  this 
opinion  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Catholic 
writers  as  evidence  that  those  who  gave  vent 
to  it  were,  without  provocation,  driving  strai<;ht 
towards  anarchy,  and  were  bent  upon  making 
all  Government  of  the  Empire,  as  a  political 
unity,  impossible.  To  some  extent  this  view 
must  undergo  modification  from  the  story,  now 
fully  told  by  Professor  Ranke,  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg  to  obtain  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet.  The  compromise  of 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  had  been  vaguely  word- 
ed when  it  touched  upon  matters  upon  which 
ni>  real  agreement  had  been  come  to.  It  was 
stipulated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation 
that  an  ecclesiastical  prince  who  changed  his 
religion  must  at  the  same  time  relinquish  his 
position.  But  nothing  was  said  about  the  case 
of  a  Protestant  distinctly  elected  as  such  to  a 
Bishopric  or  Abbey,  and  exercising  the  rights 
of  his  predecessors  as  far  as  a  layman  could. 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  the  cnse  was  de- 
cided by  tlie  Catholic  majority  against  the  claim 
to  a  seat  in  the  Diet.  It  was  a  decision  which, 
as  Professor  Ranke  shows,  was  certain  to  ren- 
der the  position  of  the  Protestants  increa^'ingly 
insecure.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  lay  Bishops 
were  not  fit  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  they  were  fit  to 
retain  their  sees.  In  the  second  place,  their  ex- 
clusion left  the  Protestant  populations  of  the 
North  without  adequate  representation;  and 
the  mfgority  of  the  Catholics  in  the  College  of 
Princes  was  liable  to  be  regarded  as  fictitioas. 
Such  an  opinion  would  naturally  give  rise  to 
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the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  mijority — a  doctrine  which,  nevertheless, 
extending  as  it  did  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  Diet  to  impose  obligatory  taxation,  would 
certainly  go  far  to  reduce  the  Empire  to  a  mere 
alliance  between  Independent  States. 

No  doubt  such  arguments  do  not  quit  that 
political  and  constitutional  ground  on  which 
the  author's  strength  lies ;  and  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  meet  the  charge  that  the  aims  of  the 
Oalvinist  leaders  were  directed  at  something 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Yet  Professor  Gindely,  in  his 
Rudolf  II,  und  seine  Zeit^  has  quoted  (i.  159) 
the  instructions  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his 
representative  at  the  Diet  of  1608,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  directed  him  to  refuse 
every  compromise  which  did  not  include  the 
repe  il  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  in  favour 
of  the  Protestants,  and  the  concession  ^^  dnsz 
auch  fernerhin  jeder  evangelische  Reichsstand 
seinen  jetzigen  Besitz  oder  was  ihm  kUnfbig 
durch  Erbschaft  oder  aufeinem  andern  Weg^ 
zufullen  konnte,  reformiren,  d.  i.  die  KlOster 
und  Stifcer  darin  auf  heben  und  die  Einwolioer 
zu  seiner  Religion  ndthigen  dtHrfe.'^  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Ritter  will  publish  the  ex- 
act words  of  this  remarkable  document  in  a 
futnre  volume  of  his  Oeschichte  der  Beutichen 
Union,  But,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  fact 
that  Professor  Ranke,  though  he  has  referred 
in  other  places  to  the  book  which  contains  the 
charge,  has  nevertheless  taken  no  notiee  of  it, 
is  not  without  its  use.  The  completeness  of  his 
work  in  its  own  range  might  otherwise  lead 
men  to  forget  that  it  is  intended  to  be  rather  a 
map  of  the  surface  than  a  plummet  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  great  controversy  with  which 
it  deals. 

26.  Mr.  Gabdineb's  volumes  on  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage  are  in  reality 
a  full  history  of  the  reign  of  James  i.,  between 
the  year  1617  and  1623.  The  election  of  the 
Palsgrave  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  forced  his 
father-in-law  to  take  a  reluctant  part  in  the 
movement  of  continental  affairs ;  and  the 
scheme  for  recovering  the  Palatinate  by  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  an  Infanta  of 
Spain,  became  the  pivot  of  English  jK}litics. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  gone  abroad  for  his  materials, 
and  has  laboured  not  only  in  the  heavy  folios  of 
Khevenhiller  and  Aitzema,  but  in  the  Spanish 
and  Venetian  archives.  I'he  narrative  moves 
slowly  under  the  produce  of  his  industry.  The 
changes  wrought  by  the  progress  of  events  are 
not  well  defined.  There  is  much  sameness  in 
the  situations,  and  too  much  anxiety  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  personal  opin- 
ions of  the  author.  He  condemns  the  plotters 
who  kindled  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  in 
the  Bohemian  insurrection  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Emperor.  But  when  the  Catholic  armies 
invade  the  hereditary  d(»ninions  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  he  becomes  zealous  for  the  Protestant 
cause.  In  each  case  his  sympathy  is  given  to 
the  constituted  authority,  though  both  Emper- 
or and  Elector  were  tyrants  over  conscience. 
He  thoroughly  condemns  wars  of  religion,  and 
considers  those  statesmen  to  have  been  right 


who  promoted  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  sought, 
by  policy,  to  reconcile  nations  divided  by  re- 
ligion. This  is  the  idea  which  was  faintly 
(rrasped  and  fitfully  carried  out  by  James  i. ;  and 
Digby,  its  ablest  advocate,  is  the  undisguised 
hero  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  history.  His  just  ad- 
miration for  that  eminent  man  has  once  led  him 
into  error.  The  charge  against  Digby  that,  re- 
turning from  his  embassy  to  Vienna,  he  levied 
war  against  Ferdinand,  and  gave  money  to 
Mansfeld,  whilst  James  was  negotiating  for 
peace  at  Brussels,  rests,  whether  true  or  false, 
on  better  authority  than  *^  an  unpuarded  ex- 
pression of  Linjrard  "  (ii.  112).  It  is  positively 
brought  forward  by  Sir  George  Chaworth,  the 
very  man  who  was  pursuing  the  nej?otiation  at 
Brussels,  and  who  declares  that  Digby's  con- 
duct justified  the  Emperor  in  breaking  it  off. 
(Kempe's  Loseley  Manuscripts^  466). 

Both  politically  and  morally,  Mr.  Gardiner 
prefers  the  Catholic  party.  He  "  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  men  by  whom  Protestant- 
ism was  in  the  main  supported"  (i.  262),  and 
thinks  that,  **asfar  as  the  leaders  were  con- 
cerned, moral  superiority  was  not  on  the  Prot- 
estant side.  It  would  bo  an  insult  to  Ferdi- 
nand, to  Maximilian,  apd  to  Tilly,  to  compare 
them  for  an  instant  with  Frederick,  with 
James,  or  with  Mansfeld "  (ii.  461).  This 
shaiip  and  simple  division  of  Christendom  into 
Protestants  and  Catholics  throws  a  danger- 
ously false  light  on  the  struggle  in  Germany, 
and  on  the  position  of  James.  The  rising  of 
1618,  with  which  the  Thirty  Years'  War  began, 
proceeded,  not  from  the  Protestants  generally, 
but  from  the  Calvinists  alone;  and  the  Calviu- 
ists,  in  the  eyes  of  both  Lutherans  and  Arniin- 
inns,  were  more  hateful  than  the  Catholics. 
Barclay,  who  understood  the  age  he  lived  in 
better  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
does  not  exaggerate  the  truth  when  he  says : — 
"  In  Lutheranis  est  rarus  (et  hoc  sumus  exptrti) 
qui  non  ad  Papisticam  fidem,  ut  vocant,  quam 
Calvinianam  malit  accedere "  {Parcenesis  ad 
Sectarios^  27).  Mr.  Gardiner  is  aware  of  this ; 
for  he  speaks  of  the  Lutherans  fearing  "  lest 
the  Antichrist  of  Rome  should  only  be  de- 
throned to  make  way  for  the  worse  Antichrist 
of  Geneva.''  But  he  clings  to  the  notion  that  the 
Protestants  were  bound  together  by  closer  links 
than  existed  between  any  party  among  them 
and  the  Catholics;  and  he  is  consequently 
irresolute  and  perplexed  when  he  speaks  of  the 
religious  attitude  of  James.  He  quotes  with 
amazement  a  despatch  in  which  G<*ndomar 
announces  that  James  was  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  su[)re!nacy  of  the  Pope  in  spirituals; 
and  he  agrees  with  the  Spaniard  that  it  meant 
nothing.  But  there  is  a  long  chain  of  consist- 
ent evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  aversion 
of  James  i.  for  Geneva  was  dogmatic  ;  for 
Rome,  political.  The  idea  of  Protestant  unity, 
embracing  all  sects  on  the  sole  ground  of  hos- 
tility to  Catholicism,  was  as  inconceivable  to 
him  as  to  the  Lutherans  who  had  extirpated 
Calvinism  in  Northern  Germany,  or  to  the  Ar- 
minians  whom  it  had  proscribed  in  Holland. 
Believing  that  the  Gallican  system  was  nearly 
akin  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  ideal,  he  readily 
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took  Frenchmen  into  his  confidence;  and,  if 
Mr.  Gardiner  were  not  a  little  indisposed  to 
rely  on  French  anthoritiep,  he  would  remem- 
ber much  to  confirm  the  stnrtling  assertion  of 
Gondomar.  On  the  20ih  of  June  1606,  James 
said  to  La  Boderie,  *^  Que  si  le  Pape  se  voiddit 
oontenter  d'etre  le  clicf  et  le  premier  des 
Evfiques,  il  ne  feroit  point  diflScult^  de  le  re- 
connoitre ])our  tel ;  mais  que  dese  vouloir  faire 
par-dcFSus  les  Rois,  il  n*y  en  avoit  un  seul  qui 
le  dAt  Bouffrir."  On  the  22d  of  July  1609,  the 
French  Secreary,  Pnysieux,  writes  to  Rome : — 
"  Jaques  consent  a  reconnoitre  le  Pape  pour  le 
premier  des  Ev6ques,  s'il  pouvoit  renoncer  d 
son  pr6tendu  pouvoir  d'interdire  les  Roi?." 
The  Kingu^ed  the  samelnnguage  to  Beaumont 
immediHtely  after  his  accession,  and  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Embrun  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  that  remarkable  letter  to  Duperron 
which  wfls  drawn  up  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Onsnubcn  and  Andrewes,  the  idea  of  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  union  with  Rt>me  con- 
stantly recurs : — **  Credit  vero  Rex  simpliciter, 
sine  fuco  et  fallaciis,  unicam  e^^se  Ecclesiam 
Dei,  et  re  et  nomine  Catholicam,  sive  universu- 
lem,  toto  diifusam  mundo;  extra  quam  ipse 
quoquo  nullam  iraluteir.  debere  8])erari  affirmat 
.  .  .  ucica  enim  sakitaris  doctrina,  unica  in 
coelos  via  .  .  .  nullam  spem  snlutis  super- 
esse  ils,  qni  a  Ude  EcclesiSD  Oatholicee,  aut  ah 

eiusdem    Communione    discesserint 

Ecclesia  Catholica  non  desiit  ilia  quidem  esse, 
erit  enim  semper,  neque  portuB  inferorum  prce- 
yalituroB  unquam  sunt  ad  versus  ipsani,  in 
Christo  vera  petra,  et  fide  Petri  caeterorumque 
apostolorum  fundatam.  .  .  .  Magnum  $e 
quidem  crimen  judicare,  defectionem  ab  Eccle- 
sia ;  sed  huic  crimini  affinem  se  esse  nut  Eccle- 
siam suam,  penitus  pernegat.  Non  enim  fugi- 
mus,  fljebat  ejus  Majestas,  sed  fugamur/'  It 
was  the  nuthority  claimed  by  the  Pope  over 
princes  which  repelled  and  irightened  James. 
Even  auricular  confession  seemed  to  him 
objectionable  chiefly  on  that  account : — "  Tan- 
dem igitur  eo  processit  ha3C  doctrinn,  ut  jam 
Reges  ocoidere,  ant  sinere  occidi,  ne  peccatum 
quidem  esse  videatur,  preeut  si  qnisConfrssionis 
sigillum  rnmperet."  His*  feelingr^  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  those  which  Ca^aubon 
expresses  in  his  Ephemeridea  (807)  : — "  Jam 
apud  me  priscoa  Fcolesise  tu8D,  Ohriste  Jesu, 
plurimum , valet  vel  ifjsum  nomen,  atque  adeo 
persuasumhabeo  quod  ilia  probnverit  et  in  quo 
consenserit  neque  ullo  pacto  sacrie  ScriptursB 
tnso  repugnaverit,  hand  temere  illud  poFse  aut 
rejici  aut  mutari.  Sed  me  rursus  terret  Ro- 
mani  Episcopi  aperta  et  prorsus  Antichristiana 
haao  tyrannis."  Doubtless,  if  these  men  had 
worked  out  the  thought  that  was  in  them,  the 
dogmatic  differences  would  have  proved  deep- 
er than  they  supposed  ;  but  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
not  appreciated  the  attraction  which  dreiv 
them  towards  Rome,  nor  the  force  which  drove 
them  back.  He  says  that  there  was  something 
not  very  nnreasonahle  in  the  distrust  with 
which  Oatholics  were  regarded,  because  **  they 
were  part  of  a  hngo  organization  of  which  the 
chief  wfis  a  foreign  potentate;  and  that  poten- 
tate had,  in  very  recent  times,  been  able  to 
dispose  of  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Spain  to 


carry  out  his  designs."    This  fact,  ho'»*ever, 
would  not  make  the  distrust  more  reasonable. 
The  support  of  their  own  brethren  in  ftire'gn 
countries  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Catholic?,  or 
due  to  the  organization  of  Cathol  cism.     In  the 
German  war  which  was  then  rag  ng,  five  for- 
eign  Protestant    Governments  took  up  .'irms 
against  the  Empire.    The  real  objection  to  the 
Oatliolics  was  their  doubtful   alle;;iance,  and 
the  danger  of  assassination,  which   was  con- 
nected with  the  deposing  power.    Paul  v.  de- 
clared that  power  essentially  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church.     He  refused  to 
abandon  it  even  ns  the  price  of  the  roc«'nr»lia- 
tion  of  James.    It  would  be  heresy,  he  said,  to 
do  so.    And  his  biographer  denounces  the  diic- 
trines  touching  the  Papal  power  whi«li  were 
circulated  at  that  time  by  the  Vtnetian  divines 
as    omnium  pemiciosmima  Itcercsis,    One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  divines,  De  Domi- 
nis,  sought  refuge  in  England:  and  the  story 
of  his  iate  occupies  a  place  in  Mr.  Gardiner^s 
pa^e^:.     **That  G<mdomar  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Archbishop's  return  t«»  Rome,''  he 
says,  "is  very  doubiM"  (ii.   174).      On   the 
contrary,  it  is  very  certain  that  Gondomar 
nrediated  between  the    Archbi>hop  and  the 
Court  of  Rome.    On  the  9th  tf  October  1621, 
De  Dominis  wrote  to  Gregory  xv. ;  **  L'Ecc'^ 
Signor  Contede  Gondemare  amhasciNtore  della 
Maestd  Catholica  in  questo  Regno,  m'inviia  da 
parte  di  vest ra  Santi  a  e  deila  Maes!adel  suo 
S'gnore  a  ritornar  col  corpo  la  di  dove  con  lo 
spirito  non  mi  s^no    giamai  partito.'^       the 
Pope's  answer  reached  him  through  Grmlo- 
mar;  and,  on  the  9th  of  February  1622,  De 
Dominis  applies  for  Gondomar's  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  get  to  Brussels. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  love  for  the  established  order 
has  led  him  to  adopt  doctriites  concern  ng 
ttleration  which  jar  with  the  grave  aid  eleva- 
ted tone  of  his  writings.  The  principle  that  the 
civil  authority  may  control  and  alter  at  uill  the 
faith  of  the  people  appears  to  him  to  have  be^n 
u  symptom  of  progress;  and  he  hails  as  a 
precious  di>covery  of  the  sevi^nteenth  reninry 
the  notion  that  religions  error  should  be  pot 
down  because  it  is  dangerons  to  the  c  >U)mon- 
wealih.  He  speaks  of  toleration  as  an  ana- 
chronism in  those  days,  and  thinks  that  perse- 
cuti(m,  which  combined  "  the  satisf  iction  of 
marryrdom  and  the  sweets  <.f  popul  rity" 
(i.  246),  was  not  hard  to  bear.  But  the  the  ry 
that  religious  unity  must  be  upheld  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  is  as  old  as  the  Middle  Ages.  The  per- 
secutor, originally,  was  not  the  Catholic  and 
Universal  Churcit,  but  the  established  Church, 
bound  up  and  identified  with  the  particular 
State.  The  Church  herself,  in  her  central  .nnd 
supreme  authority,  apart  from  the  several 
political  communities,  retained  the  sjdrit  of 
tolerance  when  it  was  banished  from  the  civil 
government  of  many  countries ;  and  it  did  not 
penetrate  her  canon  law  until  it  had  long  ]  re- 
vailed  in  Fecnlar  legislation.  Later  <  n,  in 
altered  time<<,  the  trace  of  what  had  l>een 
survived  in  the  fiction  that  the  Church  assiened 
no  punishment,  but  delivered  over  the  culprit 
to  the  secular  arm.    Mediasval  persecution  took 
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its  rise  not  in  mere  fanaticism,  but  in  thnt 
poverty  of  resonroe  which  disabled  the  State 
from  governing  and  inflnencing  men  who  re- 
jected the  ecclesiastical  system  from  which  it 
derived  many  of  its  enactments,  and  almost  all 
the  awfalneis  of  its  aathority.  The  idea  that 
the  nation  should  have  a  sovereign  of  its  own 
faith,  and  shonld  determine  the  religious 
•character  of  the  State — an  idea  which  was 
latent  in  the  theory  of  the  deposing  power,  and 
directed  the  settlement  of  the  British  crown — 
is,  in  spite  of  all  dangers,  a  nobler  and  better 
idea  than  the  maxim  Cujw  regie  ejuH  religio. 
That  maxim  was  the  canonization  of  despot- 
ism. Where  it  is  admitted  that  the  most  sacred 
of  all  dnties  is  protected  by  no  rights,  that  the 
best  of  man^s  possessions  may  be  taken  from 
him  by  the  State,  there  is  no  security  for  in- 
ferior things,  and  no  place  for  freedom.  Mr. 
Gardiner^s  error  seems  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  popular  movement 
overraling  the  princes,  while  the  Oatholio  re- 
action was  got  up  in  courts,  and  carried  out 
by  violence.  Ue  describes  it  as  a  defect  of  all 
Gatliolic  schemes  at  that  time,  that  they  dealt 
only  with  the  wrongs  of  the  Princes,  and  for- 
got the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
voluntary  conversion  of  a  Prince  carried  with 
it  the  forcible  conversion  of  his  subjects  (il. 
110).  Either  he  forgets  that  the  reign  of 
craft  and  terror  by  which  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism  was  efiocted  at  the  time  of  which 
he  writes  had  served  during  the  previous  age 
to  establish  Protestantism,  or  he  thinks  that 
the  excuse  for  persecution  is  to  be  sought  in  tha 
doctrines  it  is  made  to  serve.  Ferdinand  is  not 
to  invade  the  Palatinate  on  account  of  the 
people,  '^  whose  rights  were  infinitely  more 
precious  than  those  for  which  the  rival  kings 
of  Bohemia  were  doing  battle ''  (i.  341).  This 
must  mean  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  appears  to  imagine  that  they  were 
respected  by  the  Pnlatiae  Houses  Among  the 
subjects  of  Frederick  v.  there  were  still  men 
living  who  had  been  compelled  by  his  prede- 
ooisors  four  times  to  change  their  religion. 
They  had  adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
under  Frederick  il  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1568  Frederick  iii.  intro- 
duced the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  They  were 
made  Lutherans  again  by  Lewis  vi.  in  1676. 
They  were  made  Calvinists  again  by  Casimir 
in  1583.  When  Mr.  Gardiner  affirms  that 
*^  there  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Europe 
any  considerable  body  of  Catholics  who  were 
the  subjects  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,''  and 
follows  this  up  by  saying  that  in  Holland  Cal- 
vinism '^  was  btill  cherished  with  excessive  de- 
votion by  the  vast  minority  of  the  population,'* 
his  facts  seem  to  flow  from  the  general  principle 
that  persecution  was  a  Catholic  weapon.  The 
French  minister,  Bnzanval,  wrote  on  the  9th 
of  October  1599,  that,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  Oatholio. 
Sir  Henry  Wottoo  records,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1617,  that  Barnevelt  had  assured  him 
that  the  Protestant  part  was  not  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants.  *'  He  sayde  the  strongest,  la  plus 
saine  and  plus  riche  parti  of  theyr  countray 
were  papists."    A  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
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Grotius  describes  the  Oalvinists  as  a  small  mi- 
nority. "  Multo  enim  maxima  pars  in  illis  loois 
a  Calvino  dis8entit."--( 6>pp.  Theoh  iv.  680.) 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  an  ample  and  minute 
account  of  Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  with  the 
aid  of  Venetian  despatches,  and  especially  of  a 
narrative  of  the  whole  negotiation,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  divines  engaged  in  it, 
and  presented  by  him  to  James.  This  work, 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society,  contains  the  best  statement  of  the 
Spanish  case,  and  includes  documents  of  great 
value.  Like  most  men  who  rely  on  new  mate- 
rials, and  are  able  to  appreciate  their  use,  Mr. 
Gardiner  is  rather  remiss  in  collecting  informa- 
tion to  which  others  before  him  have  had  ac- 
cess. In  describing  the  Prince's  reception  at 
Madrid,  he  notices  neither  the  Belgian  account, 
which  is  printed  in  Gaohard's  Analectes  Histo- 
riquesy  nor  the  more  curious  narrative  which 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Nuncio's  secretary, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saggiatore.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  FrctgmentoB 
HiatorieoB  of  Count  de  la  Roca  are  printed  in 
the  Semanario  Erudito.  His  most  important 
omission  has  been  to  explain  the  policy  of 
France  during  the  progress  of  a  negotiation 
which  aimed  at  an  alliance  between  its  two 
chief  rivals.  IL  was  France  that  had  most  to 
fear  from  its  conclnsion,  and  that  profited  iin- 
me<Uately  by  its  failure.  The  fragment  of 
Richelieu's  memoirs  which  was  discovered  by 
Ranke,  and  the  history  of  Francisco  de  Jesus, 
relate  how  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henri- 
etta Maria  was  proposed  to  Mary  of  Medici  by 
an  unknown  and  mysterious  friar  after  the 
breach  with  Spain.  Buckingham  informed 
Tilli^res  that  the  same  friar  had  appeared  at 
Madrid  during  the  Prince's  stay  there,  and, 
after  speaking  of  his  conversion,  had  ended  by 
making  overtures  for  the  match  with  France. 
It  would  appear  that  the  French  Government 
did  not  believe  that  the  Spanish  marriage  was 
seriously  intended,  or  ever  likely  to  succeed,  as 
they  knew  the  diflSoulties  that  opposed  it  both 
in  England  and  in  Spain.  The  Councillors  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  declared  that  it  was  an 
artifice  of  the  Spaniards  to  neutralize  the  in- 
fluence of  England  in  Germany.  Camerarius 
writes  in  July  1619: — ^^Der  Spanier  ist  dem 
Englander  vil  zu  schlauch,  wird  ihue  roit  guten 
Worten  lactiren,  biss  Ferdinandus  in  allem 
Vorhaben  seinen  scopum  eriangt."  And  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Tillidres,  that  letters  reached  Charles,  threat- 
ening that  the  marriage  would  be  broken  off  if 
he  did  not  go  to  Spain.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  be- 
stowed greater  attention  on  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  See  in  this  matter ;  but  he  has  overlook- 
ed the  information  he  might  have  found  in 
Siri,  and  especially  in  the  important  letters  of 
Cardinal  de  Marquemont,  prmted  in  Aubery's 
MSmoires  de  Richelieu,  Paul  v.  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  match,  as  he  had  been  to  the 
earlier  scheme  for  marrying  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  a  Princess  of  France,  Savoy,  or  Tus- 
cany. His  successor,  Gregory  xv.,  took  the 
opposite  view.  He  was  not  only  anxious  that 
the  failure  should  not  be  laid  at  his  door,  but 
positively  favourable  to  the  match.    Ludovisi 
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writes  to  the  nuncio  in  Spain,  that  there  is 
hope  thiit  God  is  about  to  show  his  mercy  to 
England,  as  the  marriage  project  **  va  addol- 
cendo  gPanimi,  e  disponendo  le  cose  ad  alcuon 
aperanza  di  salute."  He  did  not  look  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience.  He  believed  that  the 
remission  of  the  penalties  would  enable  those 
who  were  Catholics  at  heart  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  and  there  were  symptoms  which  gaye 
a  basis  to  his  hopes,  and  justified  the  liberal 
policy  adopted  since  the  death  of  Paul.  The 
missionaries  became  suddenly  so  numerous  that 
the  English  Catholics  were  unable  to  support 
them.  The  Venetian  ambassador  writes  that, 
during  the  absence  of  the. prince  in  Spain, 
about  seven  hundred  families  have  openly  pro> 
fessed  the  faith.  In  the  same  week  Camernrius 
writes :  **  Me  vero  hie  quoque  metus  cruciat,  ne 
Rex  AnglisB  et  Princeps  WallisQ  tandem  ad 
Papntum  prorsus  deficiant,  et  nos  quoque  eo 
trahere  paulatim  velint."  Urban  viii.  would 
have  required  further  guarantees ;  but  he  held 
the  same  opinion  as  his  predecessor.  The  in- 
structions to  the  nuncio  were,  ^^  Quanto  al  pa- 
rentado  d^Inghilterra  viene  sommamente  desi- 
derate da  Nostro  Signore." 

The  omissions  we  have  noted  detract  but 
little  from  the  substantial  merit  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner^s  volumes.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any 
English  writer  who  has  illustrated  our  history 
from  so  many  foreign  sources,  or  who  has 
traced  with  so  much  care  the  action  of  conti- 
nental affairs  and  home  politics  upon  each  other. 
He  docs  not  write  under  all  the  restraint  men 
should  submit  to  who  discourse  of  an  ago  filled 
and  distracted  with  controversies  that  are  not 
yet  closed.  But  though  his  opinions  are  some- 
times obtruded,  and  are  not  always  right,  they 
touch  the  superficial  colour,  not  the  outlines  or 
the  design ;  and  every  page  bears  testimony  to 
the  entire  sincerity  of  the  author  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.  His  facts  are  not  strung  on  very 
great  ideas,  but  they  have  been  explored  with 
uncommon  patience  and  energy,  and  add  ma- 
terially to  our  knowledge  of  the  times  of 
James  i. 

27.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Germans 
have  produced  several  important  monographs 
on  their  more  celebrated  artists.  Cranach  and 
Albert  Durer  especially  have  engaged  their  at- 
tention; and  a  new  and  greatly  augmented 
edition  of  Herr  Eye's  excellent  work  on  the 
latter  of  these  two  great  painters  was  issued  a 
few  months  ago.  Herr  Gaedertz  has  added  to 
this  literature  a  volume  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Adrian  van  Ostade.  In  common  with  for- 
mer biographers  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  brothers  Ostade,  he  has  followed 
Houhraken  in  regarding  them  as  natives  of 
LUbeck.  He  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with 
Van  der  Willigen*s  Geschiedhundige  aanteeJcen- 
mgen  over  MaarlemacTie  Schilders^  published  in 
1866,  full  of  new  matter  vnth  regard  to  the 
painters  who  have  been  born  at  Haarlem,  or 
have  lived  in  that  town.  He  would  have  learn- 
ed from  this  work  that  Adrian*s  name  appears 
in  1686  on  the  roll  of  the  civic  guard  of  Haar- 
lem ;  that  about  the  same  time  took  place  in 
that  town  the  marriage  of  a  certain  Jean  van 


Ostade,  a  baker ;  that  two  years  lat^,  on  the 
26th  of  July  1638,  Adrian's  first  marriage  was 
celebrated  there ;  and  that  both  he  and  bis 
wife  on  this  occasion  were  described  as  natives 
of  Haarlem.  The  same  author  alleges  several 
other  arguments  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the 
Ostades  were  natives  of  Ltibeck ;  and  there  is 
not  much  force  in  the  statement  of  Herr  Gae- 
dertz, that  at  a  short  distance  from  Uelzen,  a 
small  tt>wn  on  the  Elbe,  and  not  far  from  Ltl- 
beck,  there  is  a  village  called  Ostedt,  formerly 
Ostede,  from  which  he  believes  the  name  of 
the  family  to  be  derived.  An  acquaintjince 
with  Van  der  Willigen's  work  would  also  have 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  another  circum- 
stance, which  he  repeats  on  the  authority  of 
Houbraken,  viz.,  that  Adrian,  fearing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  left  Haarlem  for  Amster- 
dam in  1662,  and  died  at  the  latter  place  in 
1685.  The  date  given  for  his  death  is  correct; 
but  the  event  took  place  at  Haarlem,  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  quitted.  The  author 
is  less  open  to  criticism  in  the  artistic  portion 
of  his  book.  He  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the 
analysis  of  those  works  of  Adrian  van  Ostade 
which  bear  a  date ;  and  this,  together  with  a 
list  of  his  pictures  in  the  difierent  galleries  of 
Europe,  is  the  be.<it  part  of  the  book.  The  list, 
however,  is  far  from  complete,  nor  mnst  its 
contents  be  blindly  accepted.  One  of  the 
omissions  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  artistes,  dated 
1655,  which  is  now  in  the  Arenberg  gallery  at 
Brussels,  and  is  fully  described  in  Burger's 
volume  on  that  rich  collection. 

28.  The  title-page  of  Mr.  Folkestone  "Wil- 
liams's Memoirs  and  CarreMondence  of  Bishop 
Atterhwry  promises  more  than  the  book  per- 
forms. Two  rather  thick  volumes  cont^n 
merely  a  selection  from  Atterbury's  corre- 
spondence, and  are  nothing  more  than  a  bio- 
graphy, with  illustrative  passages  from  letters. 
To  the  historian  seeking  material,  and  requir- 
ing to  sift  for  himself,  Mr.  Williams's  labours 
will  bo  almost  valueless.  For  others  the  book 
is  at  once  too  long  and  too  short, — too  long, 
because  it  is  largely  padded  with  notices  of 
Atterbury's  contemporaries,  and  too  short  be- 
cause the  chief  passages  of  Atterbury's  own 
life  are  starved  or  omitted  altogether.  Atter- 
bury  was  not  a  man  of  such  calibre  as  to  de- 
serve a  colossal  monument.  He  was  neither 
the  centre  of  London  literary  society,  as  Mr. 
Williams  represents  him  (p.  ix.),  nor  a  great 
statesman ;  nor  was  he,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  knew  him,  a  man  who,  for  honesty,  con- 
sistency, and  disinterestedness^  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  marvel  of  a  corrupt  age.  The  acta 
by  which  he  is  best  remembered  are  of  doubt- 
ful integrity.  He  supplied  his  pupil  Boyle 
with  the  design,  and  with  the  greater  part,  of 
his  attack  upon  Bentley.  To  assail  under  a 
mask  is  never  honourable;  and,  if  Atterbury 
was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  criti- 
cisms, he  must  bear  the  discredit  of  having 
been  hopelessly  wrong.  But  a  man  who  can 
render  services  of  this  stamp  is  certain  never 
to  want  preferment;  and  if  Boyle  was  nu- 
grateftil,  Atterbury  was  not  slow  to  discover  a 
more  powerful  patron.      He  was  a  popular 
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preacher,  and  flattered  adroitly.  King  Wil< 
Ham  was  deaf  to  his  oharmings,  bat  Queea  Anne 
was  more  impressible;  and  a  sermon  on  her 
**  amiable  characteristics,"  followed  by  a  funeral 
oration  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  which 
"  brought  out  his  unassuming  yirtues  in  high 
relief '^  recommended  the  rising  man  to  royal 
patronage.  With  the  accession  to  office  of 
Harley^s  ministry,  he  passed  raj^idly  through 
various  preferments,  and,  in  ITIS,  became 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Queen^s  death  was 
a  blow  to  all.  his  hopes.  He  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  proclaim  James  m.  at  Charing  Cross 
in  his  episcopal  robes ;  but  Bolinscbroke  was 
afraid  to  consent,  and  the  Bishop  declared  with 
an  oath  that  the  best  cause  in  Europe  was  lost 
for  want  of  a  little  boldness.  Of  this  t$tory, 
told  by  Dean  Lockier,  and  accepted  by  Lord 
Stanhope  and  R^musat,  Mr,  Williams  appears 
to  know  nothing ;  though  if  it  be  untrue  it  de- 
served the  honour  of  a  disproof.  Nor  is  it 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  Bishop^s  loyalty 
that  he  offered  the  throne  and  canopy,  his  per- 
quisites at  the  coronation,  to  the  new  sover- 
eign. As  little  is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  this  offer,  that  he  at  once  went  into  opposi- 
tion when  he  found  his  overtures  rejected,  and 
proved  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment. For  a  long  time  he  was  not  molested. 
The  statesmen  of  that  period  had  learned  a 
wholesome  lesson  from  SacheverePs  trial,  and 
were  careful  not  to  meddle  needlesHly  with  the 
gown.  Prior,  who  had  then  quarrelled  with 
him,  insinuates  that  Atterbury  was  negotiating 
with  the  Court  in  1721  for  the  betrayfd  of  his 
party.  This  accusation  seems  to  be  quite 
groundless.  The  Bishop  was  really  in  active 
oorrespoudence  with  the  Pretender,  and  was 
arrested  two  years  later  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  he  was  inno- 
cent (p.  418),  on  the  singular  ground  that  a 
volume  of  treasonable  letters  is  in  existence, 
composed  of  transcripts  from  the  Bishop^s  cor- 
respondence, and  that,  as  Uiese  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  gross  domestic  treachery,  it 
suggests  the  idea  that  compromising  letters 
may  have  been  forged.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  James  shonld  have  offered  to 
give  Atterbury  "a  rank  superior  to  all  the 
rest,"  if  he  did  not  count  upon  him  for  sub- 
stantial service.  But  if,  as  an  English  bishop, 
Atterbury  was  too  important  to  be  neglected, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  not  fully 
trusted ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  is  not  in  the  want  of  proof  that  he 
corresponded  with  the  Continent,  but  in  the 
failure  to  bring  home  any  definite  position  or 
plans  to  him.  Substantial  justice  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  the  verdict  that  banished 
him  from  England.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  him  during  the  years  of  epcile  in  France  is 
that  he  did  not  renounce  his  religion.  Con- 
sidering how  little  he  would  liave  gained  by 
the  step,  and  how  much  he  would  have  lost  in 
the  respect  of  his  friends,  and  in  political  pow- 
er, it  is  difficult  to  give  his  virtue  much  credit 
In  the  political  world  he  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  unscrupulous.  The  Pretender,  having 
an  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Hay,  made  her  brother, 
Lord  Dunbar,  tutor  to  his  son.    His  wife  nat- 


urally remonstrated,  and  at  last  retired  to  a 
convent  in  indignation.  The  Pope  was  in- 
duced to  interfere  in  her  behalf.  Common 
decency,  jt  might  be  thought,  should  have  led 
an  English  clergyman  to  side  with  the  ii^jured 
wife,  or  at  least  not  to  take  part  against  her. 
Atterbury  was  cast  in  another  mould!  He  saw 
that  political  capital  could  be  made  out  of  the 
situation,  and  represented  the  Pretender  as  the 
victim  of  Popish  prejudice,  because  he  had 
given  his  son  a  Protestant  tutor.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thinks  this  conduct  magnanimous.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Memoita  is  largely  taken 
up  with  trifles  of  this  kind,  showing  the  infin- 
ite' pettiness  of  the  Jacobin  agents.  It  may  be 
added  that,  for  a  man  of  high  position  and 
real  talent,  Atterbury  was  very  unfortunate  in 
his  friends.  He  had  many  acquaintances ;  but, 
except  Pope,  no  really  eminent  man  seems  to 
have  cared  for  him.  But  Sacheverel  left  him 
a  legacy ;  and  the  worthless  Duke  of  Wharton 
wrote  an  ode  commemorating,  his  god-like 
zeal.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a  hero ;  and  the  Bishop  not  very 
happy  in  his  historian.  The  Memoirs  are  more 
indebted  to  the  scissors  than  to  the  pen. 

29.  Stvdsnts  of  the  literature  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  have  always  found  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand  De  Foe's  position.  He  was 
an  able  political  partisan,  the  roaster  of  a  good 
literary  style,  and  possessed  of  genuine  origin- 
ality, second  only  to  Swift  in  creative  genius, 
and  superior  even  to  Swift  in  the  mastery  of 
detail.  Yet  he  was  not  in  the  literary  society 
of  his  day,  is  never  alluded  to  by  Steele  or 
Addison,  and  is  only  mentioned  with  contempt 
by  those  who  alluded  to  him-^by  Swift  as 
"  the  fellow  who  was  pilloried,"  by  Gay  as  **  a 
fellow  whose  wits  would  endure  but  one  skin- 
ning," by  Pope  as  notorious  for  "  front."  His 
social  position  will  not  account  for  this ;  for  he 
was  as  well  bom  as  Prior  and  Gay,  and  down 
to  the  time  of  his  second  bankruptcy  held  the 
place  of  a  London  merchant,  backed  by  the 
powerful  dissenting  interest  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  he  was  ruined  by  the  pillory  and  a 
political  imprisonment.  On  the  contrary,  pub- 
lic opinion  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
sentence;  and  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation.  Mr.  Lee's  volumes  of 
his  Hfe  and  Newly  Dieeovered  Writinge  ex- 
plain the  secret  of  his  terrible  decline,  why  he 
was  compelled  to  be  ^'silent  under  infinite 
clamours  and  reproaches,"  why  men  of  his  own 
party  shrank  from  him  with  contempt,  and 
why  he  dared  not  after  a  time  put  his  name  to 
any  political  writing.  The  man  who  began  ILfo 
as  an  enthusiast,  serving  in  Monmouth's  army, 
who  was  scrupulously  honest  in  the  discharge 
of  commercial  debts,  who  risked  imprisonment 
to  deliver  the  Kentish  petition,  and  endured 
the  pillory  for  his  defence  of  religious  liberty, 
broke  down  under  the  trial  of  ruined  fortunes 
and  a  prison,  and  bought  his  liberty  at  the 
price  of  becoming  a  hack  writer  to  successive 
ministries.  He  was  a  Whig  under  Godolpbin, 
a  Tory  under  Harley.  When  the  critical  period 
arrived  in  which  Anne's  successor  was  to  be 
determined,  he  was  uiyustly  accused  of  having 
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turned  Jacobite;  and  the  public  believed 
everything  against  the  political  Vicar  of  Bray. 
Thus  much  was  known  already;  and  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  De  Foe  had  been  over- 
borne by  clamour,  and  had  ceased  to  write 
politics.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  explain 
his  venal  services  to  Godolphin  and  Harley  as 
the  result  of  gratitude  to  patrons,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  only  changed  sides  with  half 
the  nation.  The  letters  which  Mr.  Lee  quotes 
in  his  Preface  go  far  to  make  this  theory  un- 
tenable, as  they  show  that  De  Foe,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  was  prepared  to  purchase 
employment  by  the  basest  offices.  It  see^is 
that,  being  prosecuted  b^  the  new  Govern- 
ment, cast  for  libel,  and,  it  may  be  added,  un- 
justly condemned — for  the  writings  which 
brought  him  into  trouble  were  clearly  ironical, 
— ^he  made  terms  by  entering  their  secret  ser- 
vice as  a  spy.  He  was  now  used  as  a  professed 
Tory  to  write  for  the  Tory  organ.  Mist's  Jour- 
nal, use  his  iofluence  to  suppress  dangerous 
matter,  and  ke^p  his  employers  informed  of  the 
communications  that  were  received.  He  pur- 
sued this  infamous  trade  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  read  the  let- 
ters in  which  he  describes  his  services,  and 
complains  that  *^  I  am  obliged  to  hear  traitor- 
ous expressions  and  outrageous  words  against 
his  Mi^esty's  person  and  government,  and 
smile  at  it  all  as  if  I  approved  it."  After  some 
years.  Mist,  who  had  been  several  times  im- 
prisoned, seems  to  have  discovered  his  part- 
ner's treachery,  drew  his  sword  on  him,  load- 
ed hrm  with  abuse,  and  of  course  excluded  him 
thenceforth  from  the  Journal.  Mr.  Lee  char- 
acterizes this  conduct  as  *^  a  strange  instance 
of  ungrateful  violence."  But  De  Foe  had 
struck  out  into  a  new  line  of  authorship,  more 
profitable  and  safer  than  the  secret  service. 
Having  been  ostentatiously  a  religious  man, 
and  having  now  a  wife  and  daughters,  whom 
it  might  have  been  thought  he  would  respect, 
if  he  did  not  respect  his  own  grey  hairs  (he 
was  fifty-seven),  he  began  pandering  to  the 
public  appetite  for  impurity  by  a  series  of 
novels  on  the  lives  of  harlots  and  thieves.  Mr. 
Lee  shows  that  he  was  not  driven  upon  this 
manufacture  by  poverty,  and  concludes  that  he 
wrote  "  from  motives  justified  by  his  own  en- 
lightened conscience."  He  aUso  takes  leave  to 
notice  in  every  instance  how  virtuous  reflec- 
tions are  copiously  interspersed  among  the  im- 
pure scenes^a  fact  which,  to  some  readers, 
will  only  fleem  to  aggravate  the  ofience.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  the  criticism  which 
speaks  of  De  Foe's  **  mission  as  a  teacher  of 
the  highest  morality,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  in  the  very  chapter  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  book  on  Conjugal  Lewdness. 

Mr.  Lee's  judicial  estimate  of  De  Foe  can- 
not be  accepted.  No  amount  of  theory  as  to  a 
man's  possible  motives  will  outweigh  the  facts 
that  he  was  Whig  and  Tory  by  turns  as  suited 
his  interest,  that  he  was  for  years  a  Govern- 
ment spy,  and  that  he  wrote  Moll  Flanderttaid. 
Roxana,  For  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  It 
is  well  that  we  shoulcl  be  able  to  gauge  the 
man  accurately ;  but  the  best  service  that  can 
now  be  rendered  to  liis  memory  is  to  ask  mercy 


and  forbearance  for  one  who  was  sorely  tempt- 
ed before  he  first  fell,  and  whose  niornl  infirm- 
ities have  not  blemished  that  one  work  of 
genius  which  is  his  real  apology  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Lee's  biography  is  a  little  cumbrous,  and 
overloaded  with  special  pleading ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  honest  and  good  work  by  an  enthusiast 
who  has  grudged  nutoil  in  performing  a  labour 
of  love.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing De  Foe's  anonymous  articles  by  internal 
evidence  is  a  questiim  that  can  only  be  decided 
by  special  labours  in  the  same  field ;  but  his 
method  appears  to  be  trustworthy.  Anyhow, 
the  papers  have  a  value  of  their  own,  as  gooa 
specimens  of  periodical  literature  during  the 
reign  of  George  i. 

80.  Sib  William  Dbaee*s  Notes  on  Venetian 
Ceramica  is  a  short  monograph  of  thirty-six 
pages,  with  an  appendix  of  thirty-four.  It  is 
very  complete  as  tar  as  it  goes,  and  gives  the 
facts  in  the  first  division  and  the  documents  in 
the  second,  relating  to  a  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware (m^olica)  and  porcelain,  hitherto  known 
only  by  specimens  and  conjecture.  Neither  of 
these  manufactures  attained  a  very  high  degree 
of  excellence ;  but  they  possessed  certain  peou- 
liaritie?,  giving  them  interest  to  the  amateur. 
At  one  period  plates  and  dishes  were  produced 
having  the  ornament  raised  by  modelling,  and 
coloured  with  feeble  tints ;  at  another,  land- 
scapes were  the  decon^tions,  principally  ruins, 
in  a  degree  resembling  the  taste  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  painted  in  blue,  yellow,  and  brown. 
Some  little  had  been  written  on  the  subject 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Loan  Ex- 
hibition Catalogue  (1868),  and  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice,  by  Oavaliere 
Lazari  {Notizia  delle  Opere  cPArte  e  d^Anti' 
ehitd  della  Raeeolta  Correr  di  Venezioy  1859) ; 
and  in  an  earlier  time  the  migolica  had  been 
mentioned  by  Plccolpasso,  who  vi*ited  Venice 
in  1650,  and  whose  hs.,  copiously  illustrated  by 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Library  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
But  it  remained  for  Sir  William  Drake,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bawdon  Brown,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  author- 
ities during  his  researches  among  Venetian 
State-papers,  to  clear  up  this  little  dark  curner 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  documents  are  given 
in  extensoy  and  have  an  interest  beyond  their 
inamediate  subject,  as  illustrating  the  careful 
supervision  and  regulation  by  the  State  of 
everything  relating  to  trade  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Signiory. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  there  ex- 
isted a  guild  of  Bocoaleri  (pitcher  makers^)  and 
Scudeleri  (plate  and  dish  makers)  in  Venice. 
These  made  terra-cotta  utensils,  and  must 
have  been  very  inferior  workmen  to  the  con- 
temporary glass  makers,  as  it  appears  that  fine 
ware  was  imported,  particularly  **  m^^olica  of 
Valencia."  This  mention  of  mi^oHca  from 
Valencia,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Hispano-Moresque,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  fact  brought  to  light  in  the  in- 
[uiry.    The  commerce  by  Moorish  ships  from 

»ain  and  Majorca  must  have  supplied  the 

Mediterranean  with  earthenware  at  this  time. 
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Decrees  of  the  Senate  against  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  earthenware  in  1487  and  1455, 
make  exceptions  in  fayoar  of  crucibles  (Oorrez- 
zoli)  and  ms\jolica  of  Valencia.  This,  however, 
is  mnch  anterior  to  the  eorliest  of  Sir  William 
Drake's  documents,  which  is  a  petition  of  the 
Boccfderi,  dated  December  22,  1664,  referring 
to  these  early  decrees,  and  praying  for  the  re* 
enactment  of  protective  measures.  The  Pre- 
gadl  issue  the  decree  required  in  1665,  still 
making  an  exception  of  majolica  of  Valencia. 
In  the  papers  that  follow,  the  Pregndi  some- 
times refer  the  matter  to  the  *^  Cinque  Savij 
alia  Mercanzia,''  and  this  Board  makes  its  re- 
port. The  documents  are  thirty-three  in  num- 
oer,  reaching  down  to  September  1765,  and, 
on  the  whole,  show  the  manufacture  to  have 
been  far  from  prosperous.  Of  course  a  mo- 
nograph like  the  present  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  furnish  a  few  bricks  towards 
the  building  of  some  future  history  of  Italian 
faience. 

81.  Thb  volume  in  which  M.  Jobez  relates 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  xy.  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  is  hardly  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors. The  diaries  of  D'Argenson  and 
Luynes  fail  him  at  the  moment  when  he  ap- 
proaches events  of  universal  importance  and 
interest ;  and  he  has  not  made  up  by  industry 
for  the  absence  of  leading  authorities.  His 
account  of  that  far-reaching  struggle  in  which 
France  lost  her  Canadian  dominion,  and  her 
prospect  of  an  Indian  empire,  is  very  inade- 
quate, because  he  has  omitted  to  seek  informa- 
tion from  the  writers  of  the  other  countries 
that  were  engaged  in  it.  He  complains  that 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  examine  the 
correspondence  of  Bernis  with  Clioiseul  at  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris.  Yet  this  correspon- 
dence is  acce88l})le  to  everybody  in  a  copy  at  the 
French  Archives,  and  another  in  the  Imperial 
Library;  and  portions  of  it  were  printed  in 
1844  by  Stuhr,  and  more  recently  by  SchSfer, 
in  their  works  on  the  Seven  Years'  War.  M. 
Jobez  is  a  sound  Liberal.  His  aversion  for 
centralization  makes  him  admire  England,  and 
even  the  East  India  Company ;  and  he  de- 
nounces despotism  impartially,  whether  prac- 
tised by  a  Bourbon,  by  Bonaparte,  or  by  Ro- 
bespierre. His  admiration  for  Frederick  n.  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  these  sentiments. 
He  not  only  fills  whole  pages  with  the  King's 
verses,  but  magnifies  his  exploits  in  a  way 
which  would  distress  a  Prussian  reader.  He 
makes  Frederick  beat  the  Austrians  at  Pi*ague 
with  a  force  inferior  by  10,000  men :  in  fact, 
it  was  slightly  superior.  According  to  the 
Prussian  writers,  Frederick  captured  116  guns, 
and  51  stand  of  colours,  at  Leu  then,  with  a 
loss  of  6300  men :  M.  Jobez  says,  134  guns,  59 
stand  of  colours,  and  3000  men.  He  has  seen 
neither  the  military  correspondence  of  Freder- 
ick, published  by  Schdning,  nor  the  only  good 
edition  of  his  works,  or  he  would  not  be  in- 
debted to  a  casual  number  of  the  Jovmal  des 
DebaU  for  the  instructions  to  Finkenstein.  He 
is  so  conspicuously  free  from  the  intolerant 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  injustice 
ne  commits  in  speaking  of  the  Convenlion  of 


Closter  Zeven  can  be  attributed  to  nothing 
worse  than  carelessness.  He  says  that  Den- 
mark mediated  at  the  request  of  George  ii., 
and  that  the  English  Government  rejected  the 
convention  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  rati- 
fied by  France  until  the  tide  of  fortune  had 
turned  at  Eossbach.  But  in  Flassan's  Eistoire 
de  la  Diplomatie  Franpaisej  vi.  94,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  French  commander,  Riche- 
lieu, applied  for  the  interposition  of  Denmark 
on  his  own  account,  and  without  knowing  of 
the  action  of  his  enemy.  The  English  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  blame  for  refusing  to  ratify  the 
convention ;  for  its  resolution  was  taken  on  the 
l#th  of  October,  and  the  battle  of  Rossbach 
was  fought  on  the  5th  of  November ;  and  the 
French  were  the  first  to  break  it.  The  Count 
de  Gisors  wrote  to  his  father,  tlie  Marshal  de 
Belle-Isle,  on  the  9th  of  November:  "Les 
Hanovriens  paroissent  r^ellement  vouloir  ne 
plus  tenir  une  convention  d  laquellenous  avons 
manqu6  les  premiers"  (Rousset,  Ze  Camte  de 
OisorSf  p.  317).  M.  Jobez's  account  of  the 
peace  of  1762  is  yery  characteristic.  Besenval 
relates  that  there  was  a  hitch  ;  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  told  a  story  which  put  Choiseul  in- 
to a  rage  at  first,  but  that  at  the  end  they  fell 
into  each  other's  arms^  and  made  peace.  The 
correspondence  between  the  English  negotiator 
and  his  Government  may  be  found  in  the  Bed- 
ford Papers.  M.  Jobez  ignores  its  existence, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  irrelevant  but 
dramatic  incident  described  by  Besenval. 

32.  Hebb  Rediann,  who  is  already  very 
favourably  known  by  his  researches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sixteenth  century,  has  published 
a  History  of  tJte  War  of  the  Bavarian  Stiecea- 
»ion.  The  subject  is  not  at  first  sight  a  very 
attractive  one,  as  the  results  of  the  conflict  were 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  expectation  of 
contemporaries.  During  two  successive  cam- 
paigns, hundreds  of  thousands  of  yeternn  sold- 
iers, fuliy  equipped,  often  stood  face  to  face 
within  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot,  on  fields 
of  traditional  renown,  without  coming  to  a  bat- 
tle. At  the  head  of  one  army  was  the  greatest 
general  of  the  time :  at  the  head  of  the  other 
an  impetuous  youn^  prince,  thirsting  for  honour 
and  distinction.  Vast  sums  were  squandered ; 
the  populations  were  heavily  burdened ;  troops 
were  marched  backwards  and  forwards  in  all 
directions;  numbers  of  braye  soldiers  fell  a 
prey  to  fatigue,  exposure,  inaction,  and  camp- 
fever.  And  at  last  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace 
was  concluded.  To  superficial  observers  all 
this  might  seem  only  like  a  bad  play,  though 
the  parts  were  sustained  by  great  actors.  But 
Herr  Reimand  has  appreciated  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  confiict  he  narrates,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  in 
that  traditional  antagonism  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  is  the  impulse  to  the  politi- 
cal development  of  modern  Germany. 

The  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bava- 
rian Wittelsbachs  in  1777  threatened  a  Euro- 
pean crisis  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  of  the  Habsburgs  in  1740. 
And  now  it  was  the  son  of  the  Habsburg  heir- 
ess, Joseph  II.,  who,  in  defiance  of  hereditary 
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right,  endeavoared  to  seize  the  inheritance  of 
the  descendants  of  Otbo.  The  Austrian  claims 
on  Bavaria  were  safficiently  doubtfal.  EnaDitz, 
the  Austrian  minister,  described  them  as  ob- 
scure, and  somewhat  obsolete ;  and  accordingly 
the  policy  of  Vienna  was  to  heap  together  a 
number  of  small  pretensions,  of  which  some  at 
least  might  in  the  end  be  sustained.  Bat  the 
EmperoPs  policy  had  a  larger  scope.  Had  he 
succeeded,  Austria  would  have  become  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  Germany ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  various 
methods  might  have  enabled  it  to  develop  a 
unity  similar  to  that  of  France.  Prince 
Eugene,  the  first  real  statesman  of  modern 
Austria,  had  already  contemplated  her  aggrand- 
izement at  the  expense  of  Bavaria.  By  the 
18th  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Rastatt  in  1714, 
he  reserved  to  the  house  of  Bavaria  the  right 
of  exchanging  any  of  its  territories  with 
another  power.  In  these  few  words,  which 
Herr  Retmann  strangely  overlooks,  lay  the 
germ  of  those  continual  plans  of  exchange  and 
partition  which  went  on  throngh  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. But  whilst  Austria  thus  strengthened 
herself  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  endeav- 
oured to  convert  the  Imperial  dignity  into  a 
position  of  real  supremacy,  she  ignored  the 
claims  of  Prussia,  shutting  out  the  Northern 
Power  from  the  part  it  had  always  been  anx- 
ious to  play.  This  danger  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Frederick.  The  un constitution d 
violence  of  Joseph  gave  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  suddenly  put 
himself  forward  as  the  representative  and 
champion  of  the  Empire.  In  a  remarkable  let- 
ter to  his  sister  Amelia,  which  Ilerr  Reimann 
does  not  mention,  he  writes : — "Je  vais  faire 
le  Don  Quixote,  ma  ch^re  soeur,  et  me  battre 
pour  soutenir  les  droits  du  Corps  Germanique 
coinme  le  Chevalier  de  la  Manche  se  battoit 
pour  sa  Dulcin^e  de  Toboso.  II  est  n^cessaire 
pour  ma  gloire  et  ponr  ma  tranquillite  que  je 
descende  encore  dans  Par^ne  contre  ces  Autri- 
chiens  pour  leur  prouver  que  j'existe."  His 
expressions  to  Prince  Henry,  which  are  given 
by  Herr  Reimann  (pp.  85,  65),  al^o  show  that 
it  was  not  devotion  to  the  Empire,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  Prussia,  which 
guided  Frederick's  conduct.  Herr  Reimann 
says  he  was  disinterested  out  of  self-interest. 
The  phrase  is  ingenious,  but  not  convincing ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  plainly 
that  his  course  was  determined  by  the  same 
motives  which  prompted  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. 

For  the  rest,  the  work  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. It  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
former  books,  such  as  Dohm's  Denhwurdigkei- 
ten.  In  tracing  the. diplomatic  complications, 
as  well  as  the  intricate  domestic  disputes  con- 
cerned, the  author  shows  the  same  delicate 
tact  which  he  formerly  employed  in  treating 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  at 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  ii.  He 
has  used  with  discernment,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose, the  printed  Prussian  sources,  the  corre- 
spondence of  Frederick,  and  the  Austrian  cor- 
respondence recently  published  by  Arneth. 
But  he  has  not  noticed  the  Memoirs  of  the 


Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse,  nor  ihe  very  rare 
Life  by  "Weber  of  the  Electress  Mary  Antonia 
Walpurgis  of  Saxony,  nor  yet  Hormayr's 
Anemanen.  With  regard  to  several  diplomatic 
transactions,  and  especially  those  with  Charles 
Theodore  and  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  we  find 
things  still  unexplained  which  wait  for  tho 
assistance  of  unprinted  sources.  To  which  side 
Herr  Reimann  inclines  is  not  left  in  ihe  slight- 
est doubt.  The  severity  with  which  he  criti- 
cises Joseph  II.,  Eaunitz,  and  even  Maria 
Theresa,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lenity 
of  his  judgment  on  Frederick.  For  the  absence 
of  brilliant  victories,  or  indeed  one  might  say 
the  failure  of  the  Prussian  plans  of  operation, 
he  casts  the  blame  on  Prince  Henry,  without 
reflecting  that  this  will  not  explain  Frederick's 
inactivity.  To  the  Austrians  and  their  youth- 
ful leader  it  was  really  a  great  negative  advan- 
tage, considering  their  unfavourable  position, 
not  to  have  been  well  beaf«n ;  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  slightness  of  the  success  obtained 
against  them  must  rest,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  on  Frederick  himself.  There  was 
truth  in  Napoleon's  saying,  that  a  roan  should 
not  remain  a  general  after  the  age  of  forty. 

83.  Thkbe  is  a  peculiar  and  almost  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  Correspondence  between 
Joseph  II.  and  Catherine  of  Btiesia,  which  has 
been  lately  published  by  Herr  von  Arneth.  It 
presents  a  picture  of  vast  schemes  acutely  plan- 
ned, appealing  to  lofty  passions,  warranted  by 
the  possession  of  immense  material  strength, 
and  ending  in  nothing.  The  agreement  between 
the  two  Sovereigns  was  concluded  in  the  form 
of  private  letters  on  the  2l6t  and  24th  of  May 
1781,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  European  system.  They 
guaranteed  one  another's  territories,  and  en- 
tered into  an  eight  years'  alljfince,  the  main 
strength  of  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
Turkey  and  Poland.  The  claims  of  both  par- 
ties, in  view  of  their  anticipated  successes,  were 
set  forth  in  the  following  year  in  private  letters : 
by  Catherine  in  one  of  the  18th  of  September, 
and  by  Joseph  in  one  of  the  19th  of  November. 
Catherine  required  for  Russia  the  town  of  Or- 
zakow,  the  enlargement  of  her  territory  from 
the  Bug  to  the  Dniester,  the  erection  of  a  Da- 
cian  kingdom  consisting  of  Moldavia,  the  greater 
part  of  Wallaehia,  and  Bessarabia,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Greek  empire  at  Constantino- 
ple, which  she  intended  to  confer  on  her  grand- 
son Constantino.  Joseph  stipulated  for  Servia, 
Bosnia,  the  continental  possessions  of  Venice, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Wallaehia  as  fiir  as  the  Alata, 
and  the  town  of  Khotim.  The  Venetians  were 
to  be  compensated  by  the  Morea,  Cyprus,  and 
Crete.  But  before  these  gigantic  schemes  conld 
take  effect  tho  Emperor  Ml  ill  and  died. 

84.  The  history  of  Prussia  has  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  not  the  history  of  a 
nation  or  a  country ;  for  the  population  is  only 
a  fragment  of  the  German  nation,  with  some 
admixture  of  Slavonic  elements,  and  the  ter- 
ritory was  at  first  only  an  agglupaeration  of 
atoms  without  geographical  unity.  Neither  is 
it  the  history  of  institutions  which  have  grown 
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from  internal  germs ;  for  since  the  days  of  the 
^reat  Elector,  witii  whom  the  modern  rmssi an 
State  begins,  there  has  scarcely  existed  any  real 
political  right  for  the  nation,  but  only  a  body 
of  administrative  and  military  regulations.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  the  organic  development  of  anr ante- 
cedent state  of  things,  but  rather  a  string  of 
results  from  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Poland.    It  was  out  of  these  ruins  that  mod- 
ern Prussia  was  formed ;   and  her  history,  for 
the  most  part,  is  only  tliat  of  her  Kings,  with 
their  officials  and  their  army,  the  image  of  a 
compltte  absolutism  in  which  the  political  con- 
stitution is  a  Government  machine,   and  the 
people  a  passive  material  for  the  levy  of  sol- 
diers and  taxes.    It  is  an  instructive   inquiry 
how  the  Prussian  monarchs  succeeded,  with 
such  scanty  means,  in  establishing  a  really  great 
Power,  and  what  consequences  have  followed, 
both  as  regards  Germany  and  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean system.    To  elucidate  these  questions 
would  be  the  task  of  Prussian  historiography ; 
but  it  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Even  the  works  of  Stenzel  and  Kanke . 
fail  in  this  respect ;  and  as  they  come  down  no 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they 
leave  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of 
the  work  untouched.    Herr  Droysen,  in  his 
voluminous  and  still  incomplete  Gesehichte  der 
PreuBsUchen  Politik^  fantastically  derives  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
from  the  internal  necessity  of  the  German  na- 
tional development,  the  kernel  of  which   he 
finds  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, — a  country 
originally  Slavonic,  and  only  Germanized  in 
later  times.    He  adroitly  weaves  the  affairs  of 
Prussia  into  the  web  of  an  apparently  national 
German  history;  but  his  ingenious  combina- 
tions dissolve  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  fact.    The  void  tlius  left  by  for- 
mer writers  has  not  been  filled  by  Herr  Cosel 
in  his  History  of  Fruma  under  the  HohemoU 
lerns.  The  book  exhibits  no  independent  study 
of  authentic  sources,  except,  perhaps,  with  re- 
gard to  the  battles,  where  the  author  has  con- 
sulted the  military  archives.    He  relates  the 
lives  and  exploits  of  Electors  and  Kings,  but 
says  little  or  nothing  of  the  people,  except  a 
word  now  and  then  about  the  great  misery  and 
the  oppressive  taxes.    Nor  does  he  even  con- 
sider in  any  detail  the  administrative  mecha- 
nism.   Thus  he  gives  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  full  of  marches  and  bat- 
tles, but  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  the 
people  were  governed  meanwhile,  and  how  it 
was  possible  that  a  country  by  no  means  rich, 
and  constantly  traversed  by  the  enemy,  should 
have  held  on  so  long,  and  effected  so  much 
as  it  did.    After  his  account  of  the  war,  in- 
deed, he  gives  a  chapter  on  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  an  episode  of  nine  pages 
in  the  story  of  conquests  and  battles.    Yet  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  confesses,  was  horri- 
ble ;  "  the  whole  of  Brandenburg  and  Pome- 
rania  were  little  elso  than  a  desert,  and  the 
condition  of  the  other  provinces  was  not  much 
better."    The  war  itself  he  tliinks  was  not 
brought  on  by  the  Hohenzollern  policy  of  ag- 
grandizement, but  was  "a  war  of  the  German 


nation,  awakened  to  political  oonsoiousness,  for 
its  most  sacred  rights,  for  its  spiritual  liberty," 
Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  consequence  of  it  waa 
that  Germany  declined  more  and  more,  till,  a 

Feneration  later,  she  succumbed  to  the  French 
ominion.  The  spirit  which  Frederick  kindled 
amongst  his  people  is  judged  by  the  result. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death  political  life  had 
become  so  stagnant  and  corrupt  that  a  single 
battle  was  enough  to  overthrow  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  mor^  energy  of  the  Prussian  people 
was  indeed  awakened  in  1813,  and  the  effect 
was  marvellous ;  but  the  ideas  to  which  that 
great  movement  owed  its  origin  were  totally 
different  from  those  by  which  the  materialistic 
absolutism  of  Frederick  was  iuspired. 

35.  Thb  indistinct  and  half-forgotten  figure 
of  the  elder  Sapinaud  gains  little  in  clearness 
from  the  researches  of  his  biographer,  the 
Count  de  la  Bouteti^re.  He  died  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  Vendean  war,  before  it  had  ac- 
quired all  the  grandeur  and  the  terror  which 
have  magnified  beyond  their  ments  the  names 
of  the  leaders  who  survived  him.  But  the 
book,  being  compiled  entirely  from  original 
documents,  and  not  from  Memoirs  of  dazzled 
or  excited  men,  contains  curious  particulars  of 
the  earlier  motives  of  the  struggle.  Although 
the  outbreak  was  immediately  provoked  by  the 
conscription  of  1793,  the  real  cause  was  the 
proscription  of  the  nonconforming  clergy.  Out 
of  TOO  priests,  550  had  refused  the  oath,  and 
were  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  local  author- 
ities in  a  way  which  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior pronounced  illegal.  Scarcely  one  hundred 
were  left  in  the  country.  M.  de  la  Bouteti^re 
gives  two  documents  of  the  14th  of  March,  in 
both  of  which  the  chief  point  is  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  free  to  have  priests  who  have  re- 
fused or  retracted  the  oath:  "Chacun  paiera 
son  ministre,  et  sera  maitre  de  le  choisir." 
The  insurgents  further  demand  that  there  shall 
be  no  conscription,  that  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions shall  be  thrown  open,  that  the  friends  of 
6migr4s  shall  not  be  molested,  and  that  frater- 
nity, liberty,  and  equality  shall  be  made  to 
prevail.  The  spirit  of  these  manifestoes  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  These  men  are  not  the  de- 
fenders of  the  old  order  against  the .  new,  but 
of  the  new  order  against  those  who  would  cor- 
rupt or  betray  it.  They  not  only  accept  the 
Revolution,  but  they  contend  for  its  integrity. 
They  have  given  up  the  aristocracy,  the  mon- 
archy, the  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  but  they 
refuse  to  surrender  the  liberty  of  religious  wor- 
ship. At  first  they  were  as  sanguinary  as  the 
democracy  of  Paris  and  Marseilles.  They  be- 
gan by  murdering  every  priest  faithful  to  the 
constitution  who  i<\i  into  their  hands.  At 
Machecoul  they  set  up  a  counterpart  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  by  whose  sentences  four 
hundred  prisoners  were  condemned  and  shot 
between  March  10  and  April  22.  In  the  same 
month  of  April,  several  republican  prisoners 
publicly  acknowledged  the  courteous  treatment 
they  had  received  from  the  Vendean  officers. 
By  degrees  the  gentry  got  the  control  of  the 
insurrection,  and  entirely  changed  its  charac- 
ter.  At  the  end  of  May  they  proclaimed  them- 
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selves  an  army  of  Rojalists,  figliting  for  the 
restoration  of  the  throne.  They  even  attempt- 
ed to  ahoiish  the  parish  boards  which  hnd  or- 
ganized the  rising,  on  the  characteristic  ground 
**qne  dans  plasieurs  endroits  ces  conseils  ee 
sont  formes  par  des  Elections  popiilaires  incom- 
patibles  avec  les  vrais  principes  da  gouveme- 
ment  monarchiQue "  (p.  39).  The  contrast  is 
flagrant  The  heroism  of  the  Royalist  army 
has  tlirown  into  shade  the  ideas  and  the  fero- 
city which  distinguished  the  movement  in  its 
popular  and  spontaneous  stoge.  The  signifi- 
cant parallel  has  been  forgotten  between  the 
acts  to  which  on  ignorant  zeal  for  religion 
drove  the  Catholic  peasants  of  Vendue,  and 
those  of  the  atheist  mob  of  Poris.  Sapinaud, 
a  scoffer  in  religion,  did  not  share  the  fervour 
of  his  bn>thers-in-arms ;  but  his  constitutional 
opinions  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  men  who 
defended  the  liberties  of  1789  against  the 
tyranny  of  1798. 

86.  AoooRDiNG  to  the  notion  which  prevailed 
till  lately,  the  history  of  all  European  countries 
except  France  made  a  sort  of  pause  during  the 
French  Revolution,  so  that  the  history  of 
France  for  the  time  bting  became  the  history 
of  Europe.  Recent  German  investigations 
have  divested  the  French  Revolution  of  this 
supernatural  character,  and  have  explained  it 
in  connection  with  the  other  events  of  the  time. 
Especially  they  have  shown  the  influence 
which  distant  occurrences— the  last  struggle  of 
Poland  and  the  Eastern  crisis — exercised  on 
the  West.  The  difficulties  of  the  Poli^'h  and 
Oriental  questions  paralysed  the  action  of  the 
great  Powers  against  the  Revolution;  and  it 
was  the  jealousies  and  disunion  of  the  Eastern 
Powers,  and  not  the  reign  of  terror,  that  saved 
France  in  1794  from  the  fate  that  befell  her  in 
1815.  This  enlarged  and  deeper  conception  of 
the  French  Revolution  arises  from  the  study  of 
the  policy  of  the  other  Courts.  But  a  serious 
obstacle  to  this  study  was  found  in  the  tradi- 
tional silence  of  the  Vienna  archives,  and  the 
refusal  of  former  Austrian  Governments  to  give 
publicity  to  their  modern  documents.  His- 
torians were  consequently  obliged  to  be  content 
with  what  was  supplied  from  Prussian  and 
Russian  archives,  and  for  the  rest  to  take  refnge 
in  conjectures.  These  conjectures  were  na- 
turally unfavourable  to  Austria,  since,  in  such 
cases',  silence  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  of 
an  uneasy  conscience.  Grave  reproaches  against 
the  Austrian  policy  accumulated,  and  found 
ready  credence.  The  present  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  adopted  a  wiser  policy, 
and  has  liberally  granted  to  various  writers  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  archives. 

Drawing  from  these  sources  of  information. 
Dr.  A.  von  Vivenot,  a  military  man,  whose 
services  in  1866  were  acknowledged  on  the 
Prussian  side,  as  well  as  on  his  own,  has  re- 
cently sought  to  place  the  Austrian  policy  in  a 
clearer  light.  In  a  work  of  three  volumes, 
which  appeared  four  years  ago,  he  endeavoured 
to  clear  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe  Teschen  from  the 
blame  of  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  criticised 
the  Prnssinn  policy  wliich  led  to  the  peace  of 
Basil ;  but  his  impetuosity  and  the  violence  of 


his  language  laid  him  open  in  many  points  to 
the  attack  of  his  opponents.  He  has  now 
published  a  series  of  despatches  and  important 
documents,  with  an  introductory  dissertation 
on  Thugut,  which  doesjusticetothe  difficulties 
of  the  Austrian  statesman,  and  moderates  the 
reproaches  of  which  he  has  been  the  object. 
Tlie  author  paints  Thugut  as  a  thorough 
patriot,  a  determined  enemy  of  France,  and 
also  of  Prussia,  since  he  perceived  that  Prussia 
had  relaxed  her  eflbrts  in  the  great  struggle 
against  the  Revolution,  and  was  secretly  intri- 
guing against  Austria  in  the  East.  He  exLibits 
him  surrounded  and  served  by  incapable  worn- 
out  generals  like  Lascy  and  Clerfayt,  deprived 
in  decisive  moments  of  faithful  ones  like  Mercy, 
and  thwarted  by  events  impossible  to  be 
reckoned  on,  like  the  death  of  Catherine  just 
when  she  had  promised  her  active  support  to 
Austria.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Thngut^s  strength  of  mind  should  have 
gradually  given  way  under  the  continual  frus- 
tration of  his  well-considered  plans,  and  that 
from  1797  especially  he  should  have  shown 
himself  a  weaker  man  than  before.  Dr. 
Vivenot  energetically  repudiates  the  accusation 
that  he  voluntarily  abandoned  Belgium,  and 
shows  that  he  never  thought  of  negotiating 
secretly  with  France,  and  that  he  indignantly 
rejected  the  idea  of  any  peace  involving  treach- 
ery  to  tlie  allies  or  the  surrender  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  also  proves  that  the 
separate  agreement  l)etween  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, the  secret  declaration  of  the  8d  of  January 
1795,  which  Professor  Sybel  calls  the  most 
important  political  act  of  Thugut's  life,  was  not 
ThuguVs  work  at  all,  but  was  arranged  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  against  hii  will  by 
Cobenzl,  on  his  own  responsibility.  Authentic 
evidence  of  thi-ikind  will  help  to  settle  Thugut's 
character,  and  his  place  in  history. 

87.  The  policy  of  the  German  Powers  during 
the  revo'utiooary  war  has  lately  furnished 
materials  for  a  bitter  literary  controversy. 
The  polite  superiority  with  which  Professor 
HQffer,  in  liis  Oeaterreich  and  Preusaen  gegen- 
uber  der  Hevoliition^  sits  in  judgment  on  Profes- 
sors Sybel  and  Huusser,  taking  up  the  position 
of  an  unbiassed  authority  against  these  two 
passionate  and  partial  historians,  provoked  the 
former  of  them  to  a  violent  reply  in  his  OaUr- 
reich  and  Deutschland  im  Beeolutionshrieg, 
In  this  book  he  denies  his  critic^s  competence 
to  decide  the  issue,  and  treats  him  as  a  mere 
historical  dilettante,  whose  serious  study  of 
documents  has  bten  confined  to  the  short 
period  from  April  to  October  1797.  Professor 
HQffer  has  not  been  silent  under  the  attack, 
but  has  published  in  answer  Die  Politik  der 
DevUchen  Mdchte  im  Retolutionehriege.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  tone  of  sharp  recrimina- 
tion, very  different  from  the  author's  usual 
calm  and  dignified  manner;  and  lie  charges  his 
opponent  with  a  long  series  of  errors  and  mis- 
representations. The  personalities  of  the  dis- 
cussion, however,  past  or  future,  are  less 
interesting  than  the  additions  it  may  make  to 
our  exact  knowledge  of  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.     The  evacuation  of  Belgium  by 
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the  Austrians  in  the  summer  of  1T94  forms  the 
main  point  of  difference.  Professor  Sybel  is 
of  opinion  that  the  evacuation  was  a  voluntary 
one.  He  very  properly  takes  into  account  the 
great  influence  of  the  Eastern  difficulties,  espe- 
cially of  the  Polish  question,  on  all  the  ttiore 
important  steps  of  the  Austrian  Government. 
But  from  tliis  he  endeavours  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  Thugut  had  always  regarded  Bel- 
gium ns  an  encumbrance,  and  that  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  any  means,  in  order  t(»  utilize 
the  Austrian  troops  against  Prussia  in  Poland. 
This  conclusion  had  already  been  disputed  by 
Dr.  Vivenot;  and  his  view  is  sustained  by 
Professor  Huffer,  who  considers  that  the  eva- 
cuation was  due  to  strategical  motives.  He 
supports  his  statements  by  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Tourcoing  sent  in  by  the  Arch- 
auke  Ohnrles.  Referring  to  the  decisive  event, 
the  Archduke  says  that  he  came  too  late  into 
the  fiel(^  and  was  not  able  to  brine  assistance 
to  the  hard-pressed  army  of  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  that  thus  the  battle  was  lost ;  but 
there  whs  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
the  Emperor  to  have  suddenly  suspended  it, 
under  the  influence  of  unfavourable  news  from 
Poland.  If,  however,  on  the  one  side,  Profes- 
sor Hliffer's  position  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  Tourcoing  niust  now  be  accepted,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Austrians 
in  point  of  fact  defended  Belgium  with  much 
less  energy  than  they  have  lately  displayed  on 
the  line  of  the  Mincio  and  at  Mantua,  and  that 
the  Polish  movement  greatly  contributed  to  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  The 
problem  will  bo  explained  if  we  follow  Profes- 
sor Sybers  suggestion,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  documents  published  by  Gentz,  and  then 
with  Gentz  and  De  Pradt  suppose  that  there 
were  at  the  time  two  different  currents  of 
opinion,  which  influenced  the  policy  of  Austria 
in  the  matter, — the  one  in  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror's leaving  Belgium,  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
country.  To  the  first  belonged  Lascy,  Mack, 
and  probably  also  Waldeck,  in  spite  of  what 
he  said  to  the  Duke  of  York  (to  whom  Pro- 
fessor HQffer  refers) ;  to  the  second  belonged 
Mercy  and  Thugut,  the  last  of  whom,  at  any 
rate,  would  not  have  given  up  Belgium  with- 
out a  proper  compensation.  The  Emperor 
wavered  between  the  two  parties.  At  Inst  the 
defeat  in  the  field,  the  hostility  of  the  Belgian 
population,  and  the  tidings  from  Poland,  decided 
the  question.  The  24th  of  May  1794  is  assign- 
ed by  Professor  Sybel,  upon  the  authority  of 
Gentz  and  De  Pradt,  as  the  date  of  this  deci- 
sion; but  this  seems  too  early,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  really  any  formal  act  of 
the  kind,  or  any  prepared  plan  of  evacuation. 
"With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  indemnification 
which  Austria  proposed  to  hersejf  darinjr  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  author  is  at  issue 
with  Professor  Sybel.  The  latter,  as  well  as 
Professor  H&usser,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
trace  in  the  policy  of  Austria  and  of  Thugut  an 
element  of  restless  covetousness.  Thugut  is 
said  to  have  glanced  at  times  in  the  direction 
of  Poland,  and  at  times  also  towards  Turkey 
and  Bavaria.     The  truth  is  that  he  always 


meditated  a  compensation  for  Austria  in  the 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and,  as  the 
events  of  the  war  did  not  permit  the  reunion 
of  these  provinces  to  Germany,  he  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  Venice. '  This  peculiar  bent  of  the 
Austrian  policy  showeM  itself  clearly  in  the 
Partition  Convention  of  Poland  and  the  secret 
declaration  of  January  1795.  The  opinion  of 
Professor  Sybel,  that  the  Partition  Convention 
also  influenced  the  peace  of  Basil,  and  that  the 
coolness  of  both  the  Imperial  Courts  led  Prus- 
sia to  make  advances  to  France,  has  some 
degree  of  probability  ;  but  it  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated so  far  as  to  attribute  to  the  secret 
declaration  any  decisive  influence  on  the  suc- 
ceeding events,  or  on  the  measures  adopted  by 
Prussia.  This  secret  declaration,  which  Oo- 
benzl  signed  on  his  own  responsibility,  '^sub 
spe  rati,"  and  which  contemplated  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  States  in 
Europe,  the  PoUition  of  the  Oriental  question 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  empire,  and 
the  predominance  of  Austria  and  Russia  over 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  utterly  unknown  both 
at  Berlin  and  everywhere  else,  uniil  it  was 
published  by  Miliutin  in  the  year  1852.  It 
could  not  possibly,  therefore,  have  influenced 
the  peace  of  Basil.  Nor  can  a  motive  for  that 
peace  be  found  in  any  secret  negotiation  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  French  Republic.  Pro- 
fessor Sybel  supposed  such  a  negotiation  to 
have  taken  place  through  the  medium  of  the 
Tuscan  envoy  Oarletti,  the  annexation  of 
Bavaria  being  proposed  in  return  for  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Austrian  Government 
officially  denounced  the  whole  story  as  a  fool- 
ish and  childish  invention,  and  Carletti  himself 
as  nn  impostor.  Frenchmen,  such  as  Merlin  de 
Douay,  allow  that  the  Emperor  did  not  advance 
a  step  towards  any  sort  of  negotiation ;  and  the 
Prussian  Lucohesini  declared  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber 1795,  that  no  secret  negotiation  betwixt 
the  Court  of  Vienna  and  France,  either  with 
regard  to  peace  or  the  exchange  of  Bavaria, 
had  at  that  time  taken  place.  This  evidence 
had  led  Professor  Sybel  to  modify  his  former 
views;  and  he  now  maintains  only  that  Car- 
letti, though  perhaps  he  did  not  negotiate, 
sounded  France  privately.  But  he  fails  lo  show 
that  Carletti  received  any  communication  to 
that  effect  from  Thugut.  The  whole  bearing  of 
Austria  at  the  time  is  one  of  stubborn  resist- 
ance. In  the  summer  of  1796  the  idea  of  a 
separate  peace  with  France  was  still  scouted  at 
Vienna ;  and  the  sudden  turn  of  Campoformio 
only  became  possible  when  every  hope  of 
assistance  from  England,  and  of  the  caiTjing 
on  of  the  war,  had  perished.  The  policy  of 
Thugut  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
thoughtless  and  reprehensible  as  Sybel  and 
HtUisser  have  supposed ;  but  it  wjis  far  from 
being  a  model  either  of  profound  statesmanship 
or  of  genuine  patriotism. 

38.  Professoh  Mendelssohn  is  distinguished 
from  other  writers  of  the  Heidelberg  school  by 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Austria.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  on  the  diplomatic  history  of 
this  century  have  caused  the  policy  of  tlie  Court 
of  Vienna  to  appear  in  a  more  favourable  light ; 
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and  he  has  just  attempted  to  clear  up  one  of  the 
darkest  traDsactions  with  which  it  has  ever 
been  connected.  The  war  of  1799  opened  with 
hostilities  on  the  Upper  Bhine,  while  negotia- 
tions were  still  pending  at  Rastatt.  The  Con- 
gress was  dissolved ;  and  the  Archduke  Charles, 
four  weeks  after  his  victory  at  Stockach,  sent 
orders  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  French 
Bepublio  should  immediately  depart.  The  order 
reached  them  on  the  28th  of  April ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  gates  were  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian soldiers.  The  envoys  wished  to  start  at 
once ;  but  the  commanding  officer  detained  them 
until  late  at  night,  and  then  refused  an  escort. 
Their  wives  were  anxious  to  remain ;  for  it  was 
dark  and  stormy,  and  there  was  a  very  general 
sense  of  impending  mischief.  But  the  frontier 
of  France  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  and  the 
Frenchmen  thought  their  dignity  required  that 
they  should  not  wait  till  daylight.  They  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  body  of  about  fifty  Austrian  hus- 
sars, who  murdered  two  and  left  the  third  for 
dead.  Nobody  else  was  injured.  The  alarm 
was  g^ven  before  the  work  of  plunder  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  the  papers  had  disappeared.  When 
the  news  reached  Bastatt,  the  commanding 
officer  ot  once  began  to  excuse  himself  and  to 
palliate  the  act,  and  was  prevailed  upon  with 
great  difficulty  to  send  a  patrol  to  the  scene  of 
murder.  The  Archduke  Charles  ordered  an 
investigation ;  but  it  was  soon  after  quashed. 
The  guilt  of  the  hussars  was  admitted  at  Vien- 
na. They  were  left  unpunished ;  and  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  were  never  given 
to  the  world.  After  some  delay,  the  stolen 
papers  were  restored.  It  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  Austrian  Government 
had  caused  the  French  diplomatists  to  be  mur- 
dered. Professor  Mendelssohn  believes  that 
the  assassins  were  Austrian  hussars,  acting  with 
the  connivance  of  their  superior  officer ;  but  he 
denies  the  complicity  of  the  Government,  and 
shows  that  the  prevailing  opinion  has  never 
been  sustnined  by  proof.  Bis  arguments  are 
not  all  equally  strong.  He  urges,  for  instance, 
that  Napoleon  never  raised  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation, or  used  the  story  to  throw  discredit  on 
Austria.  But  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  carries 
weight  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  knew 
the  truth ;  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  know 
the  truth,  for  he  believed  that  the  French  Di- 
rectory had  destroyed  its  own  agents.  The 
point  of  the  book  is  the  author's  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  blame  from  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Emigr^.  Baden  was  fall  of  them ; 
and  their  feelings  were  under  so  little  control 
that  they  would  have  poisoned  the  Bepublican 
prisoners  who  were  at  Bastatt  in  1795,  if  the 
doctor  had  not  himself  attended  to  the  making 
up  of  their  medicines.  On  the  11th  of  April 
one  of  these  Emigres  wrote  that  a  (i^reat  event 
would  shortly  startle  the  world ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  received  a  sum  of  6000  francs. 
The  murderers  called  out  some  words  in  French. 
Professor  Mendelssohn  concludes  that  the  6000 
francs  were  used  to  bribe  the  captain  and  his 
men,  and  that  the  murder  wns  conmiitted  by 
French  Boyalists  disguised  as  hussars.  At  one 
moment  this  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the 


Archduke  himself.  The  author  compares  the 
event  to  the  murder  of  Dorislaus  in  1649  (who, 
however,  was  killed  at  the  Ilague,  and  not  at 
Madrid,  as  we  read  at  p.  61).  He  has  certainly 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  which 
auicmnts  to  proof  against  Austria;  but  the 
proofs  against  the  Emigres  are  no  stronger. 
The  old  suspicion  will  continue  to  rest  upon 
the  Court  of  Vienna  until  some  stronger  reasons 
are  discovered  to  cast  it  on  the  French  Boyal- 
ists. It  is  possible  that  Professor  Mendelssohn 
may  be  able  to  produce  the  missing  evidence 
in  the  volume  of  documentary  matter  whicli 
he  is  about  to  publish.  The  question  would 
be  settled  by  tlie  production  of  the  report  of 
the  inquiry.  The  very  incompleteness  of  this 
vindication  should  be  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
Austrian  Government  to  make  known  its  secret 
information. 

39.  The  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and 
the  work  of  IdL  d^Haussonville  on  the  relations 
between  Napoleon  i.  and  the  Court  of  Bome, 
contain  much  that  is  injurious  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor,  and  unwelcome  to  the  Second 
Empire.  An  unexpected  defender  has  arisen 
in  the  person  of  Father  Theiner,  who  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on  the  Concordat  and  the 
Coronation,  including  830  pages  of  original 
documents,  which  are  taken,  not  from  the  Va- 
tican archives  in  his  own  keeping,  bat  from 
those  of  Paris.  Among  these  are  the  very  im- 
portant despatches  of  Consalvi,  written  during 
the  negotiations  with  the  Consular  Govern- 
ment. They  present  matters  in  a  different  light 
from  his  Memoirs ;  and  they  consequently  con- 
tradict the  narrative  of  M.  d'Hanssonville, 
Consalvi  wrote  his  Memoirs  on  these  events 
long  after  they  occurred,  and  when  there  was 
an  open  breach  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire.  According  to  Father  Theiner,  they 
are  partial,  unjust,  and  inaccurate.  He  speaks 
of  "  the  bad  faith  of  their  author  "  (L  233),  and 
disputes  their  authenticity  (ii.  281),  calling 
them  **  pretended  memoirs."  In  XXi^Reimede* 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  d^Haussonville  himself  had 
questioned  their  integrity;  but  be  renounced 
his  doubt  before  publishing  his  two  first  vol- 
umes. It  is  not  clear  how  much  fault  Father 
Theiner  assigns  to  the  forgetfulness  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  Cardinal,  and  how  much  to  the  in- 
firmity of  his  translator.  But,  as  he  sometimes 
cites  the  Mt^moirs  as  an  authority,  his  real 
opinion  appears  to  be  nnfayourable  to  Consalvi 
himself.  The  points  of  difference  in  the  des- 
patches from  the  statement  in  the  Memoirs  nre 
generally  in  Bonaparte^s  favour.  Father  Thei- 
ner, who  thinks  that  the  French  people  made 
him  Emperor  both  out  of  legitimate  gratitude 
and  in  obedience  to  their  irresistible  impulse 
towards  monarchy,  nroclioms  him  a  new  Con- 
stantine.  He  even  discovers  in  the  Emperor^s 
refusal  to  restore  the  pontifical  territories  the 
signs  of  a  visible  regret  that  he  could  not  grant 
the  request.  At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  explained 
the  Concordat  by  his  desire  to  reconcile  the 
clergy  with  the  new  order,  and  to  deprive  the 
Bourbons  of  their  most  powerful  ally  in  France. 
Ue  told  Las  Casas  that  he  had  conceived  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  control  of  Pius  Tn.,  so 
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that  he  might  rnle  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  world.  The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin 
heard  him  say  that  it  was  the  greatest  fault  of 
his  rei^n.  Father  Theiner  thinks  it  the  most 
jflorious  of  his  works.  But  Pius  vir.  said  to 
Niebuhr  that  nothing  caused  him  so  much  grief 
as  the  trentment  to  which  he  had  subjected  the 
French  Bishops  in  his  Concordat  with  Napo- 
leon. 

40.  CoNSALvi  relates  in  his  Memoirs  that, 
when  he  was  about  to  sign  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  a  false 
copy  for  the  authentic  text  agreed  upon.  The 
statement  is  supported  by  no  other  evidence, 
and  is  not  confirmed  by  theCardinal'jsown  cor- 
respondence. 'While  the  original  text  of  his 
Memoirs  was  kept  out  of  sight  there  was  room 
for  suspicion.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  first  of 
Father  Theiner*s  volumes  revealed  the  discrep- 
ancy between  Consalvfs  language  at  the  time 
and  ten  years  later,  his  editor  and  translator, 
M.  Cr6tineau-Joly,  published  a  reply,  not  only 
offering  to  show  Consalvi's  manuscript  to  all 
who  chose  to  see  it,  but  giving  a  facsimile  of  the 
pages  which  contain  the  startling  tale.  He  has 
thereby  vindicated  himself,  and  transferred  the 
suspicion  of  literary  profligacy  to  the  Cardinal. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  errors  in  the  Me- 
moirs are  the  errors  not  of  the  translator  but 
of  the  author.  The  glaring  contradiction  re- 
mains between  the  tone  of  the  Memoirs  and 
that  of  the  despatches.  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly  sug- 
gests that  the  ciphers  were  known,  and  the  let- 
ters exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  French 
Government;  and  that  the  Cardinal  therefore 
avoided  all  offensive  matter,  and  afterwards 
composed  his  Memoirs  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency. It  is  a  desperate  hypothesis,  and  quite 
insufiicient  to  span  the  mysterious  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  irreconcileable  accounts.  When 
a  very  able  minister  is  carrying  on  a  negotia- 
tion at  a  distance  from  home,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  he  will  not  mention  all  particulars 
to  his  Government.  Consalvi  relied  on  him- 
self, and  expected  scant  aid  from  the  men  who 
were  adminbtering  his  own  offices  at  Rome. 
There  were  secrets  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
divulge,  and  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
keep  to  himself,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Before 
he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  Pope  was  a  prisoner, 
and  he  himself  an  exile.  The  cool,  placid  tem- 
per with  which  he  had  confronted  the  First 
Consul  was  changed  into  the  bitterest  animosity. 
There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  expect  an  alter- 
ed tone,  many  new  and  unfavourable  particu- 
lars, a  hostile  interpretation,  and  some  exag- 
geration. But,  on  every  principle  of  sound 
criticism,  the  original  despatches  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  vindictive  Memoirs. 

41.  Mr.  Yonoe's  life  of  Lord  Liverpool  makes 
known  so  many  interesting  papers  that  it  will 
always  hold  its  place  among  the  best  biographies 
of  Englisli  statesmen.  He  describes  his  licro 
as  the  last  Premier  who  carried  out  his  own 
policy,  nnd  did  not  hold  office  to  follow  the 
lead  of  opposition.  The  cause  of  freedom,  he 
says,  had  no  more  resolute  advocate ;  and  he 
thinks  Lord  Livei'pool  a  great  man  and  an 


excellent  minister.  This  is  not  only  a  mistake, 
but  a  mistake  which  spoils  the  point.  The  life 
of  Lord  Liverpool  repays  attentive  study,  not 
because  he  was  an  able  man,  but  for  exactly 
the  opposite  reason.  He  himself  is  an  object 
of  very  moderate  interest ;  but  that  such  a  man 
should  so  long  have  occupied  such  a  place  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  facts 
in  English  history.  He  was  honourable,  mode- 
rate, and  patient,  gifted  with  great  experience 
of  many  public  offices,  and  a  mind  impervious 
to  thought.  "  Experience  proves  that  property 
and  trade  will  adapt  themselves,  in  time,  even 
to  mistaken  and  defective  laws ;  but  constant 
finctuations  in  our  legislation  on  such  subjects 
can  only  be  productive  of  disorder  and  ruin." 
These  words  are  not  taken  from  the  Noodle's 
Oration,  but  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool 
in  1820 ;  and  they  are  perfectly  characteristic. 
There  is  something  quite  as  good  in  a  memo- 
randum on  Reform.  **  I  should  then  say  that 
the  giving  the  right  of  election  to  the  populous 
manufacturing  towns  was  the  worst  remedy 
which  conld  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  evil  conferred  on  those 
towns ;  it  would  subject  the  population  to  a 
perpetual  factious  canvass,  which  would  divert, 
more  or  less,  the  people  from  their  industrious 
habits,  and  keep  alive  a  permanent  spirit  of 
turbulence  and  disafiection  amongst  them. 
Against  such  a  measure  all  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  those  towns  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, protest."  The  same  Boeotian  atmo- 
sphere pervades  the  whole  book.  The  Duke 
of  York  has  only  one  remark  to  make  on  the 
Corn-laws;  he  points  out  "how  adverse  the 
.whole  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  are 
to  the  new  measure  proposed,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  great  landholders  who  form  the 
principal  support  of  the  administration."  In 
another  place  we  learn  "  how  little  the  Irish 
really  had  to  complain  of,  and  as  a  corollary 
to  the  fact  thus  established,  how  compatible 
among  an  impulsive,  and  unreasoning,  and 
easily  led  population  is  the  existence  of  vehe- 
ment and  even  general  discontent  with  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  grievances,  except  such 
as  are  brought  at  times  on  all  nations,  by  the 
unavoidable  operation  of  causes  beyond  human 
control."  But  this  comes  not  from  Lord  Liver- 
pool, but  from  his  biographer. 

Lord  Liverpool  governed  England  in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  the  war,  and  for  twelve  trou- 
bled years  of  peace,  chosen,  not  by  the  nation, 
but  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  The  English 
gentry  were  well  content  with  an  order  of 
things  by  which,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
they  had  eiyoyed  so  much  prosperity  and 
power.  Desiring  no  change,  they  wished  for 
no  ideas.  They  sympathized  with  the  compla- 
cent respectability  of  Lord  Liverpool's  charac- 
ter, and  knew  how  to  value  the  safe  sterility 
of  his  mind.  He  distanced  statesmen  like 
Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Canning,  not  in  spite 
of  his  inferiority,  but  by  reason  of  it.  His 
mediocrity  was  his  merit.  The  secret  of  his 
policy  WAS  that  be  had  none.  For  six  years 
his  administration  outdid  the  Holy  Alliance : 
for  five  years  it  led  the  liberal  movement 
throughout  the  world.     The  Prime  Minister 
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liardly  knew  the  difference.  He  it  was  who 
forced  Canning  on  the  King.  In  the  snme 
spirit,  he  wished  his  Government  to  inclnde 
men  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims 
and  men  who  were  opposed  to  them.  His 
career  exemplifies,  not  the  accidental  combina- 
tion, but  tlie  natural  affinity,  between  the  love 
of  conservatism  and  the  fear  of  ideas. 

42.  Professor  Budingeb  of  ZQrich  nnder- 
talies  to  set  right  the  judgment  of  his  country- 
men on  the  character  of  Wellington.  In  Prus- 
sia especially,  it  is  n  common  opinion  th  it  he 
wa<»  not  in  the  first  rank  of  generals,  and  was 
stifi^,  proud,  selfish,  and  ungenerous.  The 
Prussians  believed  that  his  influence  had  been 
fatal  to  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  P«<ris  after  Waterloo.  Accord- 
ing to  Miiffling,  Gneisenau  accused  him  of  be- 
ing more  deceitful  than  an  Indian.  Miiffling 
is  not  always  to  be  trusted  when  he  spenks  of 
Gneisenau,  for  they  were  not  friends.  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense  relates  that  on  one  occasion 
in  1813,  Muffling  he4tated  to  state  his  opinion, 
when  Gneisenau  exclaimed,  "Don't  be  afraid 
to  give  your  advice  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
bein?  followed."  Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  campaign  of  1815  did  not  leave  on 
Wellington's  mind  a  very  good  impression  of 
the  Prussians,  and  did  not  make  him  popular 
amouji^st  them.  Gneisenau  in  h\»  celebrated 
report  says  thnt  they  fought  against  odds  on 
the  16:h  of  June,  "  vainly  longing  for  suc- 
cour ;  "  and  he  attributes  the  defeat  of  Ligny 
to  the  abjsence  of  the  English,  and  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  to  the  presence  of  the  Prussians. 
The  belief  in  Germany  was  that  Wellington 
had  done  less  than  his  duty  on  the  16th,  and 
owed  Ins  own  triumph  to  the  allies  whom  he 
had  forsaken.  Putriotio  motives  sustained  this 
opinion;  bnt  the  real  controversy  is  reduced 
to  very  narrow  dimensions.  The  question  now 
turns  on  the  value  of  Ziethen's  attack  nt  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Wellington  says,  '*  As  Marshal  Prince  Blttcher 
had  joined  in  person  with  a  corps  of  his  army 
to  the  left  of  our  line  by  Chain,  I  determined 
to  attack."  It  was  not  BlQcher,  but  Ziethen. 
According  to  the  best  German  narrative  of  the 
campaign,  in  Bernhardi's  History  of  Utissia, 
Ziethen  pushed  forward  his  troops  so  far  that 
they  came  between  the  English  position  and 
the  retreating  French,  so  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish line  advanced  they  had  no  enemy  before 
them.  It  follows  that  Wellington  gave  the 
word  to  advance  for  no  tactical  object,  but 
only  to  establish  his  own  claim  to  the  victory. 
BOdinger  proves  that  the  truth  lies  between 
this  exaggerated  estimate  of  Ziethen's  part  in 
the  battle,  and  that  of  Wellington  himself, 
who,  in  his  notes  on  Clausewitz,  written  in 
1842,  makes  no  mention  of  Ziethen.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  Prussian  battery  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  English  line,  and  in  a  very 
advanced  position,  opened  fire  on  the  flank  of 
the  guard  during  the  final  struggle.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  eflfect  was  great ;  and  the 
merit  belongs  to  Reiche,  the  chief  of  Ziethen's 
staff.  It  was  acknowledged  by  Wellington  in 
very  flattering  terms,  when  Ziethen  was  intro- 


duced to  him  at  Paris.  Before  he  ordered  his 
own  men  to  advance,  he  sent  to  stop  the  fire 
of  the  Prussian  battery.  Whether  these  goiiB 
assisted  and  hastened  the  repulse  of  the  French 
attack,  or  only  opened  fire  when  tlie  guard 
had  given  way,  and  threw  them  into  disorder, 
is  hard  to  say.  The  author  adopts  the  latter 
opinion.  But  Reiche  distinctly  says  that  he 
took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  firing  on 
the  French  when  they  were  so  mixed  up  with 
the  English,  thnt  both  were  likely  to  suffer; 
and  the  Brunswickers  state  that  they  saw  with 
surprise  the  enemy  vanish  down  the  hill  at  a 
moment  when  the  fight  was  not  going  decid- 
edly  against  them.  As  Professor  Budinger 
wishes  to  raise  the  estimate  of  Wellington  m 
Germany,  he  is  right  in  saying  Tittle  about  his 
political  career.  He  insists  on  the  honesty, 
the  moderation,  the  practical  sagacity  and  sense 
of  oflicial  duty,  which  helped  to  compensate 
for  want  of  foresight,  of  sympathy,  and  of  re- 
source, in  the  statesmanship  of  the  great  sol- 
dier. If  he  had  read  the  Duke's  correspond- 
ence with  Liverpool  he  would  have  avoided 
the  pleasing  fiction  that  he  never  asked  favours 
for  himself  or  others. 

43.  Varnhagen  von  Ense  was  a  clever  writ- 
er, and  a  literary  wit,  but  destitute  of  all  deep 
thought,  and  without  any  real  political  cul- 
ture. He  has  produced  nothing  which  de- 
serves a  close  study ;  but  his  biogrnphical  writ- 
ings are  worthy  of  being  read.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  in  strictness  of  his  Literary 
Testament^  which  his  representatives,  however, 
appear  determined  not  to  leave  unexhausted. 
Besides  some  volumes  of  letters,  it  has  already 
yielded  a  diary  of  six  volumes,  stored  with 
amusing  anecdotes,  and  pungent  criticisms  of 
individuals.  The  book  made  a  considerable 
sensation,  which  was  increased  when  the  Prus- 
sian Government  pfohibited  its  circulation; 
and  it  has  now  been  succeeded  by  five  other 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Blatter  atu  der 
Prensfisehen  Oesehichte,  These  also  are,  in 
point  ot  fact,  a  diary,  in  which  Prussian  affairs 
and  other  European  events  of  the  time  find  a 
place.  The  author's  pei'son  is  always  the  cen- 
tral figure;  and  as  the  objects  pass  b^ore  him, 
he  lets  them  reflect  his  own  image,  and  illus- 
trate his  excellence  and  superior  wisdom.  He 
makes  a  universal  medley  of  political,  literary, 
and  social  gossip,  and  kneads  it  together  by 
the  sarcastic  expression  of  his  opinions.  The 
volumes  embrace  the  years  from  1819  to  1830. 
At  that  time  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  a  free  constitution,  was  a  fairly  governed 
country,  advancing  in  culture  and  general  pros- 
perity, with  educational,  administrative,  and 
military  institutions  of  acknowledged  efficiency. 
According  to  Varnhagen,  however,  the  mon- 
archy was  in  a  condition  of  progressive  disso- 
Intion  and  decay,  and  the  Government  weak, 
stupid,  and  a  sink  of  corruption.  ^^  Die  ganze 
Intelligenz  der  jetzigen  preussischen  Regierung 
lusst  sich  auf  ein  Qnartblatt  schreiben.^'  He 
speaks  several  times  of  a  catastrophe  being  im- 
minent. How  he  deals  witli  persons  mny  be 
seen  by  his  remarks  on  Niebnhr,  at  that  time 
Prussian  envoy  at  Rome:  "Seine  Depeschen 
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Bind  ein  schreckliohes  Geraisch  von  Albern- 
heir,  Unschicklidikeit,  Gleissnerei,  Bosheit  und 
Galle." 

The  bitterness  and  exasperation  shown  by 
such  judgments  as  these  was  due  in  part  to  per- 
sonal canse^a,  and  in  part  to  the  condition  of 
pnblio  affairs.  Varnhagen  had  served  in  the 
War  of  Independence ;  he  had  also  been  in  the 
Prussian  diphmiatio  service,  and  was  now  on 
the  retired  list.  With  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  politicnl  capacity,  he  found  himself  exclud- 
ed from  any  active  participation  in  politics ;  and 
his  sarcasms  bore  witness  to  his  sense  of  the 
neglect  for  wliich  they  took  vengeance.  In  Prus- 
sia the  War  of  Independence  had  created  a 
great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  classes,  filling 
them  with  immoderate  hopes,  desires,  and  pre- 
tensions. Men  fancied  that  nothing  was  be- 
yond their  scope,  and  imagined  new  changes  of 
which  they  were  to  be  the  creators.  But  after 
the  war  came  the  period  of  reaction  over  the 
whole  continent.  The  incontestable  need  of 
peace  was  opposed  to  the  vast  projects  of  inno- 
vation ;  and  the  Governments  endeavoured 
with  all  their  might  to  allay  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement. Hence  the  disgust  of  those  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle,  or  who 
had  itympathized  with  the  agitation  of  the  time. 
They  felt  not  only  personally  disappointed  and 
neglected,  but  also  politically  fettered  and  op- 
pressed. 

The  character  of  Frederick  William  hl  gave 
a  peculiar  tone  to  Prussian  affairs.  He  was  a 
just  and  kind-hearted  man ;  but  it  was  only  by 
the  war  that  he  had  been  raised  to  a  sphere  of 
great  actions  and  ideas ;  and  as  soon  as  Prussia 
was  safe,  he  fell  back  on  his  former  narrow 
range  of  life.  Varnhagen  satirizes  his  person- 
al tastes,  and  records  the  gossip  and  the  epi- 
grams that  he  finds  current  in  society  about 
them.  The  King  is  fond  of  the  theatre,  es- 
pecially the  ballet — he  is  even  on  familiar 
terms  with  several  dan/ievaes ;  but  this  is 
all  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  he  himself 
does  not  fail  to  exort  them  to  a  moral  conduct. 
The  ballet  is  called  das  tugendha/te  Serail  des 
Konigs,  At  other  times  he  appears  as  a  Father 
of  the  Ohurch,  and  busies  himself  about  the 
new  Liturgy,  which  he  is  anxious,  at  every 
cost,  to  introduce.  The  Pietists  invade  the 
Court,  assisted  both  by  the  King  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  much  hypocrisy  of  course 
prevails.  Even  military  men  are  anxious  to 
obtain  promotion  by  their  piety ;  and  people 
say  that  there  is  to  be  ^^  a  regiment  of  tartuffe 
dragoons."  Under  an  absolute  government 
such  as  that  of  Prussia  had  been  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  influence  at  court  was 
necessarily  the  only  way  to  public  advance- 
ment; and  there  was  a  general  struggle  for  this 
influence.  "  People  complain,'*  says  the  author, 
^*  of  the  want  of  independent  men  in  Prussia, 
and  especially  in  Berlin.  But  what  caused 
most  dissatrsraction  was  that  feebleness  of  po- 
licv  which  formed  so  strange  a  contragt  to  the 
brilliant  victories  of  1818-1815.  Prussia  did 
not  exercise  any  influence  in  Europe ;  and  men 
accordingly  complained  of  the  incapacity  of  her 
diplomatists :  "  Our  envoys  are  the  most  wretch- 
ed in  all  Europe."    There  was  also  great  dis- 


content at  the  influence  of  the  nobles.  During 
the  war  they  had  been  pushed  aside  by  the  de- 
mocracy ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  prevailed 
at  the  court.  Nevertheless,  they  remained 
without  any  culture,  any  character,  or  any  po- 
litical capacity.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Faid 
"  that  in  all  Europe  there  was  no  country  where 
the  nobirty  was  so  rude  and  ignorant,  and  even 
persisted  in  being  so."  The  most  intemperate 
reaction  had  its  representatives  amongst  them. 
They  sympathized  with  Bon  Miguel,  and  de- 
tested all  liberal  statesmen.  When  the  news 
of  Canning's  death  arrived  at  Berlin,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  transport:  "Nunist  einschlech- 
tor  Kerl  weniger  auf  der  Welt,"  said  the  minis- 
ter Schnckmann.  The  Boyal  Princes  took 
part  with  the  reaction.  After  the  July  revolu- 
tion, the  Crown  Prince  wished  to  enter  France 
with  some  50,000  men  ;  and  at  a  roytil  hunt- 
ing party  a  toast  was  proposed,  "auf  einen 
baidigen  Krieg,  auf  den  Sieg  der  gut^n  Sache, 
und  den  Untergang  Belgiens."  The  strict 
aristocratic  party  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  citizens.  "  Was  so  ein  Kasekrfimer  noch 
alles  werden  will,"  said  Prince  Charles  when 
Lafitte  had  become  a  minister  in  France:  he 
little  thought  that  even  in  Berlin  he  would  see 
a  time  when  the  popularity  of  such  ministers 
would  be  a  protection  to  the  throne.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  Prussian  policy,  and  its  mb- 
mission  to  the  lead  of  Austria,  was  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  court  nobility.  This  in- 
creased the  disgust  of  the  old  Prussianism, 
which  had  inherited  from  the  days  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  an  invincible  aversion  for  Aus- 
tria. To  put  up  with  Austrian  influence  was 
regarded  by  the  Liberals  of  Prussia  as  an  abso- 
lute degradation.  They  rather  inclined  to* 
wards  Russia;  and  Varnhagen  constantly 
speaks  in  favour  of  Russia  as  against  Austria. 
Indeed,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  Liberalism 
of  Beriin  remains  half  Russian. 

44.  The  ordinary  idea  of  American  peasant 
life  must  be  a  good  deal  modified  to  make  it  fit 
in  with  Mr.  Greeley's  account  of  his  childhood. 
He  gives  no  pictures  of  rude  plenty  and  un- 
clouded prospects.  Except  that  he  found  it 
easier  to  strike  out  a  different  line  for  himself 
than  it  might  have  been  in  England,  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life 
might  have  been  written  by  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish labourer.  His  father  was  originally  a 
small  and  struggling  farmer  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, burdened  with  debt  incurred  in  buying 
his  land,  and  with  the  dlflSculty  of  getting  pay- 
ing crops  off  it.  In  1820,  sickness  and  bad 
luck  had  left  him  nearly  £250  in  debt,  '^  which 
all  we  had  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
**  would  not  at  current  prices  pay.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  how  much  property  would  have 
paid  $1000  in  New  Hampshire  in  1820,  when 
almost  every  one  was  hopelessly  involved,  every 
third  farm  was  in  the  sheriff's  hands,  and 
every  poor  man  leaving  for  *  the  West '  who 
could  raise  the  money  requisite  for  getting 
away."  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  did 
not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  lliere  was 
neither  writ,  nor  trial,  nor  judgment ;  only  the 
sheriff  with  two  or  three  principal  creditors 
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appeared  on  the  farm,  demanded  payment  of 
t£eir  claims,  and  then  seized  the  stock  and 
household  goods.  After  they  had  been  depriv- 
ed in  this  way  of  their  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Greeley s  went  to  Vermont.  The 
father  and  sons  worked  chiefly  at  clearing 
forest  land,  but  in  the  third  year  took  to  farm- 
ing again  "  with  very  meagre  results."  A  wet 
spring  and  a  dry  summer  ruined  the  crops ; 
and  then  with  the  autumn  came  fbver  and 
ague.  The  result  was  that  in  the  following 
spring  the  family  were  driven  back  to  wood 
Clearing.  Still  this  American  poverty  was 
neither  "  beggary  nor  dependenee.'*  "  We 
never  needed,  nor  ran  into  debt  for  anything ; 
never  were  without  meal,  meat,  and  wood,  and 
very  rarely  without  money."  In  1826  they 
moved  into  Western  Pennsylvania;  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Greeley  started,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  to  seek  his  own  fortune.  He 
became  an  apprentice  in  a  country  printing- 
office,  and  so  began  that  connection  with 
journalism  which  has  left  him  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  papers  in  the  United  States. 
A  better  technical  education,  he  thinks,  might 
have  kept  him  a  farmer.  His  remarks  on  this 
subject  have  a  point  which  is  applicable  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  country.  "  During  the 
whole  period  [of  his  boyish  experiences  of 
farming],  though  an  eager  and  omnivorous 
reader,  I  never  saw  a  book  that  treated  of  agri- 
culture and  the  natural  sciences  auxiliary  there- 
to. ...  I  know  I  had  the  stuff  in  me  for  an 
efficient  and  successful  farmer ;  but  such  train- 
ing as  I  received  at  home  would  never  have 
brought  it  out.  And  the  moral  I  wonld  deduce 
from  my  experience  is  this :  our  farmers'  sons 
escape  from  their  father's  callings  whenever 
they  can,  because  it  is  made  a  mindless,  monot- 
onous drudgery,  instead  of  an  ennobling,  liberal- 
izing, intellectual  pursuit.  Could  I  have  known 
in  my  youth  what  a  business  farming  some- 
times is,  always  may  be,  and  yet  generally  shall 
be,  I  would  never  have  sought  nor  chosen  any 
other."  The  ReeolUctionB  become  less  interest- 
ing when  they  enter  on  that  arena  of  partisan 
warfare  in  which  most  of  the  writer's  life  has 
been  passed.  Mr.  Greeley  on  farmin<;  is  more 
instructive  than  Mr.  Greeley  on  politics. 

45.  An  author  who  writes  under  the  desig- 
nation of  G.  von  S n,  and  in  whom  it  is 

easy  to  recognise  a  well-informed  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Austrian  army,  has  lately  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  Austria  from 
the  year  1848.  He  takes  up  boldly  the  de- 
fence of  the  Imperial  generals  of  that  time,  and 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  aims  many  hard 
blows  at  the  popular  movement  and  its  leaders. 
He  paints  with  a  certain  complacency  the 
thoQghtlessness  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the 
republicans  of  Vienna,  at  a  period  when  high- 
sounding  words  were  all-powerful,  and  the 
Government  was  without  dignity  or  vigour — 
when  an  Imperial  minister  boasted  before  the 
national  assembly  of  being  on  good  terms  with 
the  students,  and  when,  in  fact,  the  authority 
of  the  students  was  the  only  established  and 
respected  one.  Among  the  defenders  of  Vienna 
he  Justly  gives  the  foremost  place  to  the  Polish 


General  Bem,   with  Fenner    von  Fenneberg. 
He    exposes   the    boastful    incompetency    of 
Messenhauser,  the  head  of  the  national  guard, 
and  characterizes  with  amusing  irony  the  flight 
of  Kossuth  from  the  field  of  Schwechat.    On 
the  background  of  sM  this  anarchy  and  incapa- 
city, the  martial  figures  of  the  Imperial  camp 
are  presented  in  bold  relief.    The  author  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  has  explained 
clearly  and  intelligibly  the  fight  of  October 
1848  before  Vienna.   His  account  of  it  is  based 
on  some  official  documents  at  his  disposal,  and 
on  the  ordre  de  Bataille  of  the  28th  of  October. 
The  narrative  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  both 
is  lively  and  truthful,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describee. 
The  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  the  excesses  com- 
mitted on^Oth  sides,  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  inoffensive 
citizens,    inspire    him  in    the   abstract   with 
humane  disgust ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  actual 
circumstances   he  is   guilty   of   a  systeroaiic 
partiality.    He  carefully  collects  a  numb*^r  of 
wild  sayings  of  the  republican  leaders,  such  as 
that  attributed  variously  to  Hobert  Blum  and 
to  Bem, —  "  Some  two  hundred  more  ought 
still  to  be  hanged  on  a  lamp-post," — and  on 
the  strength  of  such  inconsiderate  words  con- 
demns the  whole  democratic   party  ,•  bet  he 
justifies  or  excuses  the  cruelty  of  the  Croats, 
and  makes  light  of  the  brutality  of  the  Austrian 
generals.    From  his  accurate  and  intelligent 
account  of  the  operations  between  the  24th  and 
29th  of  October,  the  military  incapacity  of 
Windischgr&tz  is  apparent.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  commander  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  first  assault  of  the  24th,  and  with  a 
comparatively  small  sacrifice  of  life  to  crush  the 
revolt.    But  he  chose  to  give  his  ardent  troops 
the  stupid  order  to  "  advance  only  on  the  de- 
fensive ;"  and,  contenting  himself  with  now 
and  then  taking  a  barricade  or  occupying  a 
hostile  position,  he    thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  no  less  than  two  whole  days  in  recon- 
noitering  his  enemy.    By  this  useless  and  cul- 
pable delay  he  sacrificed  the  peaceable  popula- 
tion of  Vienna  to  the  lawless  rule  of  the  mob, 
and  enabled  the  Hungarians  to  come  up  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends.  In  the  end  be  owed 
his  wretched  victory  only  to  the  incapacity  and 
disorganization  of  the  republican  army. 

46.  If  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  been  in  haste  to 
anticipate  rival  biographers,  he  might  have 
made  his  L\f6  of  Bomni  a  better  memoir,  and 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
art.  He  duly  chronicles  the  outward  move- 
ments both  of  the  human  and  artistic  life  of 
his  hero,  but  gives  us  little  insight  into  the 
inner  nature  of  the  man,  or  the  inner  life  of  the 
artist.  He  thinks  that  the  life  of  the  man  has 
little  interest,  and  that  such  as  it  has  it  derives 
from  the  reforms  which  Rossini  introduced  into 
music.  Accordingly,  he  catalogues  with  care 
these  reforms — ^the  elevation  of  the  basso  into 
a  chief  character  in  opera,  the  revolution  im 
singing  brought  about  by  the  composer's  writing 
his  own  ornaments  to  his  airs,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  be  embroidered  by  the  singer,  the 
introduction  of  various  wind-instrumenta  into 
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the  orchestra,  and  of  a  military  band  on  the 
tage,  the  bringing  forward  of  the  chorus,  and 
^ng  it  take  part  in  the  action,  the  shorten- 
i  dcpf  the  recitatives,  the  snppression  of  the 
pMMioforte  on  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  the  symphonic  and  orchestral  treatment 
of  them.  With  these  reforms,  Rossini,  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  in  1829,  had  brought  the 
Italian  opera  exactly  up  to  the  point  where 
Mozart  had  left  the  German  opera  in  1787,  five 
years  before  he  was  bom.  If  there  were  no 
more  to  be  said  about  Kossini  than  a  historical 
sketch  of  these  adaptations,  his  life  would  not 
be  worth  writing.  But  a  very  considerable 
interest  attaches  both  to  the  character  and  to 
the  artistic  work  of  this  very  successful,  and, 
in  some  respects,  great  musician.  A  perfect 
biography  should  show  what  sort  of^an  it  was 
from  whom  so  many  excellent  operas  exuded 
like  a  gum,  how  he  worked,  in  what  light  he 
regarded  his  art,  how  he  looked  upon  life  and 
the  chief  interests  of  humanity,  what,  in  fact, 
was  his  character  personally,  socially,  and  as 
an  artist.  His  half-Falstaffian  nature,  his 
humour,  his  irony,  his  satisfied  self-depreciation, 
his  perfect  content  with  himself,  his  witticisms, 
have  been  matter  of  occasional  talk  for  many 
years  past.  A  life  of  him  ought  to  contain  most 
of  these  anecdotes ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  gives  us 
scarcely  any  of  them.  Nor  is  he  more  com- 
plete on  matters  of  art.  He  does  not  even 
mention  Rossini's  musical  contribution  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1867,  nor  his  criticism  upon  it, 
that  it  was  neither  Bach  nor  Offenbach.  He 
does  indeed  collect  most  of  what  Rossini  said 
to  explain  his  cessation  from  work  after  pro- 
ducing his  William  Tell,  and  evidently  inclines 
to  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  con- 
clusion— that  the  rapidT)roductivity  of  previous 
years  had  nearly  exhausted  the  creative  powers 
of  the  artist,  though  it  left  unabated  his  artistic 
power  of  dealing  with  the  rare  ideas  which 
came  to  him,  or  even  heightened  it  by  the  greater 
leisure  he  had  for  thinking.  In  his  youth, 
Rossini  wrote  much  and  well ;  in  his  age  he 
wrote  very  little,  but  better.  He  was  not  like 
Handel  or  Haydn  or  Bach,  who  retained  both 
the  energy  and  the  judgment  of  the  artist  to 
extreme  age,  nor  like  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn 
or  Beethoven,  who  allowed  their  artistic  sensi- 
bilities and  energies  to  worry  them  out  of  the 
world  prematurely  ;  but  he  shared  a  youthful 
energy  of  productivity  with  the  latter  class,  and 
a  mature  vigour  of  judgment  with  the  former. 
And  doubtless  he  obeyed  the  hints  of  his 
organization,  and  consulted  for  his  own  longe- 
vity and  health,  when  he  laid  aside  his  pen  in 
the  very  vigour  of  his  days.  Judgment  was 
one  of  his  strong  points.  He  knew  himself  and 
his  place  in  the  history  of  art.  He  never  im- 
agined that  he  was  an  absolute  advancer  of 
music  because  he  innovated  upon  Italian 
traditions,  and  grafted  upon  them  much  that  he 
had  learned  from  Mozart.  Hence  he  did  not 
regard  his  calling  as  anything  very  grand  or 
sacred  ;  he  had  little  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
art,  and  none  at  all  of  his  own  dignity  as  artist. 
Whatever  would  please  his  audience  satisfied 
him.  Nothing  U  recorded  of  him  similar  to 
Mozjrt's  saying,  that  he  wrote  his  Don  Juan 


for  the  people  of  Prague,  for  a  few  friends,  but 
above  all  for  himself ;  or  to  Beethoven's,  that 
he  wrote  for  minds,  not  merchants.  Rossini 
took  it  easily  when  his  music  did  not  please  : 
he  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  account- 
ing for,  or  disputing  with,  tastes,  and  tried  the 
cundenmed  tunes  in  new  combinations.  He 
had  no  idea  that  music  had  any  definite  mean- 
ing. Where  Beethoven  would  write  three 
overtures  to  one  opera  before  he  could  satisfy 
himself,  Rossini  would  make  one  overture  serve 
for  three  operas — two  serious  and  one  comic. 
Music  was  to  him  little  more  than  the  move- 
ment of  a  dance ;  if  it  did  not  govern  an  actual 
ballet,  it  governed  at  least  the  movement  of  the 
humours,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  pulsations 
of  the  blood.  There  it  stopped ;  It  had  nothing 
to  say  to  the  brain.  In  his  mood  of  mind,  his 
delicious  melodies  might  serve  equally  well  for 
love  songs,  drinking  couplets,  or  movements 
for  a  solemn  high  mass.  About  the  wholeness 
and  unity  of  a  series  of  movements,  such  as  a 
symphony,  or  the  second  act  of  Fidelia,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea.  Pieces  of  music 
might  be  taken  out  of  one  opera  and  used  in 
another,  might  be  shuffled  about  in  any  way, 
provided  only  that  sameness  and  tedi(»u8ness 
were  avoided,  and  that  the  march  of  the  whole 
was  kept  going.  Mr.  Edwards  argues  in  favour 
of  this  non-intelleotqal  character  of  music. 
The  theory  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
those  who  have  been  the  greatest  creators  in 
the  art  thought  otherwise  of  its  aims.  They 
considered  that  it  appealed  to  brain  as  well  as 
heart,  that  it  had  a  definite  meaning  that  tliere 
was  such  a  thing  as  musical  truth  and  falsehood, 
dignity  and  baseness.  Mendelssohn  and  the 
sentimental  word-painting  critics  of  music,  like 
Berlioz,  have  carried  this  kind  of  theorizing  to 
a  ridiculous  excess.  But  there  is  probably  some 
truth  in  the  theory  which  they  fail  to  explain 
intelligibly  ;  for  it  is  precisely  those  who  by 
their  compositions  show  that  they  understand 
music  best,  and  can  advance  the  art  beyond 
what  it  had  before  attained,  who.have  generally 
professed  to  perceive  the  logical  sequence  of 
music,  and,  where  others  could  only  )ie&v  a 
mechanical  movement  or  a  pulsation  adapted  to 
any  excitement  of  sentiment,  have  professed  to 
see  the  movement  of  special  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  noted  the  relationship  of 
Rossini  with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  his  pla- 
giarisms from  himself.  But  he  has  not  said 
anything  about  the  inflnence  which  Beethoven 
exercised  over  his  later  operas,  in  imparting  to 
them  a  new  unity  and  breadth.  Perhaps  the 
great  characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music  are 
its  rhythm,  powerful  as  the  rush  of  a  great 
river,  and  above  all  its  unity.  The  whole  series 
of  movements  which  constitute  a  symphony  or 
sonata  seem  to  belong  to  one  another,  and  to 
arrange  themselves  in  their  own  order  by  some 
shadowy  logical  force.  Transposition,  or  omis- 
sion, or  isolation  of  a  single  movement,  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  part.  Rossini  gains  some- 
what of  this  power  in  William  Tell;  and  the 
overture  shows,  beyond  all  controversy,  whence 
he  derived  it.    The  storm  growing  out  of  a 
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pastoral  moveinent,  and  ending  in  tlie  song  for  | 
the  sliepherd's  pipe,  is  simply  a  recisting  of 
Beethoven^s  pastt>ral  symphony.  The  Italian 
song  may  be  more  melodious  tlian  the  German: 
but  the  difference  is  that,  whereas  Beethoven^s 
song  lends  itself  to  every  possible  .symphonic 
contrivance,  is  lopped  into  fragments,  heard 
now  in  the  highest,  now  in  the  lowest,  now  in 
the  middle  parts,  is  varied,  and  hurried  into  a 
stormy  succession  of  notes,  in  which  furm  it 
becomes  the  subject  for  a  fngne,  Kossini^s  melo- 
dy can  only  be  repeated-,  and  then  roust  give 
way  to  a  totally  different  subjei  t  in  order  that 
tiie  composer  may  finish  his  overture  with  suffi- 
cient animation.  There  is  not  the  same  unity 
as  in  Beethoven's  great  work ;  but  it  is  a  mo- 
ritorious  and  marvellously  successful  attempt 
to  imitate  that  transcendent  unity  in  a  lower 
level  of  art,  to  translate  it  into  a  more  popular 
language,  to  give  its  general  outline,  without 
its  complication  and  richness  of  detail.  In 
otlier  parts  of  his  opera,  Kossini  is  under  equal 
obligations  to  the  Sii\fonia  Eroica, 

11  r.  Edwards  divides  Rossini's  artistic  life  in- 
to three  portions.  The  first  ends  with  his 
engagement  at  Naples  in  1815.  During  this 
period  he  wandered  about  Italy,  and  composed 
twelve  operas  for  different  tht-atres.  Of  these 
works  the  most  remarkable  U  Tancredi^  in 
which  ho  for  the  first  time  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing German  improvements  in  Italy.  Ttie 
second  period  lasts  from  1819  to  1821,  during 
which  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan school,  and  brought  out  his  four  great  seri- 
ous Italian  operas — Otello^  Cenerentola,  La 
OazzaLadra^  La  Donna  del  Lago^  and  his  great- 
est work,  H  Barhiere  di  Siviglia^  which  was 
produced  at  Borne  in  1816,  besides  numerous 
others,  which  are  either  forgotten  or  live  in 
their  subsequent  French  adaptations.  After 
1821  he  settled  at  Paris  and  adopted  his  tliird 
or  French  style,  in  which  his  two  masterpieces 
are  Moiae  (a  reproduction  of  a  Neapolitan 
opera)  and  Guillaume  Telk  which  he  produced 
in  1829.  After  that  date  he  wrote  no  new 
opera,  and  only  two  pieces  of  music  that 
have  made  any  solid  impression — his  Siabat 
Mater  in  1842,  and  his  Petite  Meese  solennelle 
in  1868.  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  know  very 
little  of  this  mass,  and  indeed  passes  over  the 
whole  of  Rossini's  last  quarantain  of  life  with 
the  very  slightest  notice.  And  yet  to  this  date 
belong  all  those  pithy  sayings  which,  if  collect- 
ed, would  form  a  very  instructive  book  of 
anecdotes,  and  all  those  stories  which  are  so 
charaoterifltio  of  the  Epicurean  artist  who  had 
already  gained  his  laurels  and  his  gold.  But 
Mr.  Edwards  had  reason  for  lengthening  and 
reason  for  shc^'tening  bin  memoirs.  For  Ros- 
sini's two  creative  periods  he  had  guides  in 
abundance,  whereas  the  memoirs  of  the  last 
half  of  his  life  have  yet  to  be  written.  Of 
course  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  stranger 
and  foreigner  to  supply  the  omissions  of 
friends  and  familiars. 

47.  The  title  of  Mr.  Gillett's  Democracy  in 
the  United  States  promises  a  manual  of  party 
history,  but  really  introduces  an  overgrown 
party  pamphlet.    All  the  laudatory  epithets 


the  writer  can  lay  hands  on  seem  to  have  been, 
distributed  at  random  over  the  prominent  parTf 
ty  names  from  Madison  to  Seymour.  There  '^ 
no  intelligent  criticism,  and  no  attempt  to  sl^igii^ 
how  the  same  principles  have  appeared  nnd  Q- 
appeared  in  the  United  States  under  different, 
and  even  contradictory,  names.  However  ma- 
terial a  fact  may  be  to  the  author's  subject,  he 
omits  it  without  scruple  if  it  is  not  calculated 
to  answer  his  immediate  purpose.  Thus,  in 
order  not  to  identify  the  Democrats  with  the 
Secessionist^,  the  prominent  part  played  down 
to  1860  by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  politicians  afterwards 
most  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
passed  over  as  lightly  as  possible.  There  is  a 
like  silence  on  the  relation  of  the  democratic 
party  to  tlie  war,  and  the  intimate  connection 
between  approved  democratic  doctrines  and 
secession.  In  these  respects,  however,  Mr. 
Gillett  is  by  no  means  worse  than  other  parti- 
sans on  his  side.  The  modern  Democrat  is 
powerless  to  give  any  certain  utterances  on 
these  points,  because,  while  he  is  unwilling  to 
incur  the  charce  of  indifference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  it  is  extremely  difficult  on 
any  recognised  democratic  principle  to  justify 
the  coercion  of  the  South.  The  result  of  this 
hesitation  is  that  in  democratic  narratives  the 
civil  war  usually  appears  as  a  sort  of  freak  of 
nature,  an  event  without  a  cause,  an  interlude 
in  American  history,  which  having  been  hap- 
pily disposed  of,  everything  may  go  on  aa  be- 
fore. 

48.  A  niSTOBY  of  the  war  in  the  United 
St-ites,  and  of  the  political  struggles  that  ac- 
companied it,  has  been  published  by  Ileinrich 
Blankenburg,  whose  work  on  the  campaign  of 
1866  has  been  widely  read.  Though  the  author 
was  formerly  on  the  Prussian  sti^,  he  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  political  than  to  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  his  subject.  He  takes  a  very 
distant  bird's-eye  view  of  the  operations,  and 
seems  to  have  made  larger  use  of  the  German 
newspapers  than  of  the  voluminous  documen- 
tary publications  of  the  United  States.  He 
divides  General  Joseph  Johnston  into  two,  and 
pronounces  one  half  the  most  excellent  officer 
in  America.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  is  a 
partisan  of  the  Noit'i ;  but  his  military  syni- 
pathies  are  on  the  other  side.  He  reminds  his 
German  readers  that  the  men  whom  they  exe- 
crated as  leaders  of  Secession  were  the  same 
who  made  the  Union  what  it  was,  and  govern- 
ed it  daring  those  years  when  it  won  the 
admiration  of  Liberal  Europe.  He  rejoices 
in  the  victory,  bat  condemns  the  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  who,  after  fighting  for  the  Con- 
stitution, proceeded  themselves  to  overthrow 
it.  In  attributing  English  sympathy  for  the 
South  to  nothing  but  lust  of  cotton,  be  misses 
that  strange  combination  of  opposite  motives 
which  made  extreme  Tories  and  the  most  con- 
sistent Liberals  unite  in  the  same  opinion.  The 
first  hoped  that  democracy  woula  be  ruined 
and  exploded  by  the  war  of  Secession.  The 
others  believed  that  it  would  be  purified  and 
redeemed  by  the  independence  of  the  South. 
They  admired  the  Constitution  of  the  Confeder 
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ates,  because  it  provided  remedies  for  those 
defects  which  have  made  the  arbitrary  democ- 
racy of  America  so  dangerons  an  example  for 
Earopean  liberty.  No  doubt,  afrer  the  stupen- 
dous collapse  of  their  hopes,  they  have  not  been 
anxious  that  they  should  be  remembered  against 
themi  There  have  been,  perforce,  retractations 
and  professions  of  oblivion.  But  the  war  of 
Secession  produced  a  memorable  and  instruct- 
ive phase  in  English  Liberalism,  which  the  im- 
partial historians  of  the  Continent  would  do 
well  to  preserve. 

49.  Professob  Ewald  is  not  only  well  known 
in  the  field  of  Oriental  scholarship,  but  he  has 
also  long  been  regarded  in  Germany  as  a 
political  personage.  He  was  among  the  seven 
Professors  of  Gt^ttingen  who  protested  against 
the  revocation  of  the  Hanoverian  constitution 
in  1837,  and  in  consequence  lost  their  appoint- 
ments ;  and  after  bis  reinstatement  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  cost  him  his  professorship  again. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  crisis  of  1866  he  adhered 
to  the  King ;  and  when  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment required  the  Gottingen  Professors  to  take 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance  he  stood  alone  in  his 
refusal.  Thereupon  he  lost  his  place,  though 
the  Gk)vemment  left  him  his  salary.  He  gave 
an  account  of  this  second  dismissal  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  sharply  criticised  the  Prussian 
annexation.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  ob- 
servedf  after  the  coup  cPStat,  dispensed  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  Arago,  so  that,  ^\  in 
Prussia,  German  science  is  not  held  in  that 
honour  which  French  science  enjoys  in  modern 
Paris."  For  a  subsequent  pamphlet.  Lob  des 
Konigs  und  des  Volhee^ — the  King  being,  of 
oonrse,  King  George, — he  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Prussian  Government.  But  the  charge 
was  dismissed  in  the  first  and  second  Courts ; 
and  the  Government  did  not  venture  to  carry 
the  prosecution  ftirther.  His  present  publica- 
tion, Die  gtoei  Wege  in  Deut^land,  exhibits 
the  antagonism  between  the  principle  of  con- 
quest and  the  free  organic  development  of 
nations,  and  condemns  the  Prussian  annexa- 
tions as  a  wrong  way  to  the  unification  of 
Germany.  Proceeding  f^om  a  moral  stand- 
point, it  tests  the  events  of  1866  by  the  rights 
of  the  German  nation,  and  also  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  The  generous  indignation 
of  the  author^s  tone  is  combined  with  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  spiritual  elements  of 
popular  li^ ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  national 
conscience  against  a  policy  of  naked  might  has 
met  with  a  reception  which  recalls,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  memory  of  the  writings  of  Fichte. 

50.  Pbofessob  Wattxnbach  of  Heidelberg, 
haying  spent  a  vacation  in  Spain,  has  written 
an  account  of  his  journey,  which  anybody 
might  read  without  discovering  that  the  writer 
is  one  of  the  most  oonsunmiate  masters  of 
medittval  critioism  now  living.  A  more  plain 
and  unpretending  book  of  travels  does  not  ex- 
ist The  author  has  not  encumbered  himself 
with  an  equipage  of  learning,  but  describes 
what  he  has  seen  with  the  freshness  of  an  un- 
dergraduate.   The  only  special  taste  he  shows 
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is  in  horticulture.  The  Spanish  gardens  obtain 
more  than  their  due  share  of  his  attention.  The 
prospects  of  dinner  are  never  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  an  enterprising  traveller ;  and  in 
Spain  it  is  always  something  of  an  adventure. 
Professor  Wattenbach  commemorates  his  ex- 
perience on  this  point  with  a  relish  calculated 
to  yield  comfort  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  fol- 
low his  footsteps.  The  sentiment,  ^*  Bei  alien 
Ssthetischen  Gentt^sen  wird  nun  einmal  der 
Mensch  endlich  hungrig  ^^  (page  98),  often  sug- 
gests itself.  Here  and  there  the  historian 
stands  confessed,  as  when  he  speculates  on  the 
Moorish  origin  of  all  physical  culture  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  inclines  rather  to  deprive  the 
Moors  of  the  claim,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Celtiberian  race  the  Romans  found  in  Spain ; 
and  he  believes  tliat  the  Spanish  people  origin- 
ate nothing  but  desolation.  Tet  he  has  seen 
the  peasants  working  as  hard  as  men  can  do 
in  other  countries ;  and  he  attributes  the  pover- 
ty of  the  soil  to  the  want  of  great  works  of 
irrigation,  requiring  public  aid.  The  rivers  are 
still  almost  unused  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
In  other  respects  he  discerns  many  signs  of 
material  improvement  and  social  progress. 
Schools,  especially,  have  begun  to  be  plentiful. 
The  true  historical  temper  pervades  the  book. 
No  moralizing  slurs  the  purity  of  fact ;  there 
is  no  tempting  generalization  and  no  prophecy. 
Professor  Wattenbach  suggests  that  the  bull- 
fights, being  often  connected  with  hospitals, 
are  kept  up  partly  for  the  sake  of  charitable 
objects ;  and  that  the  intolerant  laws  were  re- 
tained so  long  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
national  lethargy  agamst  foreign  competition. 
The  old  religious  fervour  of  Spain  seemed  to 
him  extinct.  He  saw  no  images  of  saints,  and 
hardly  ever  a  crucifix,  out  of  doors.  The  priests 
appeared  powerless;  and  he  thinks  there  is 
nothing  about  which  popular  feeling  might  be 
more  easily  roused  than  the  attempt  to  revive 
the  religious  orders.  But  on  these  points, 
having  visited  only  the  southern  half  of 
Spain,  he  avoids  speaking  confidently.  In 
countries  where  education  is  so  backward,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  from  the  movement  on  the  surface 
what  lies  in  the  unfathomed  depth,  or  how 
violent  the  storm  must  be  that  stirs  it. 

51.  Thb  series  of  travellers  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  who  have  made  art  the 
chief  subiect  of  their  publbhed  observations 
is  not  a  long  one,  though  it  comprises  several 
noteworthy  names.  The  seventeenth  century 
gives  Lea  Voyagee  de  M,  de  Monconye  en 
Angleterre  et  aux  Fays  JSas  in  1668;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  we  have  Voyage  pit- 
toresque  de  la  Flandre  et  du  Brabant  by  T.  B, 
Bechamps  (1762),  Voyage  d'un  Amateur  dee 
Arts  [de  la  Roche]  en  Flandre,  dans  les  Fays 
BaSf  etc.  (1775),  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s  Jou/T' 
ney  to  Flanders  and  Holland  (1781),  Derival's 
Voyageur  dans  les  Fays  Bas  Autriehiens 
(1782-8),  and  Forster's  Ansiehten  vom  Nieder* 
rhein^  von  Brahant^  etc.  (1792).  M,  Mont6gQt 
has  added  to  the  list  a  volume  of  Impressions 
de  Voyage  et  d'Art,  which  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  information,  as  well  as  criticism, 
with  regard  to  pictures   and  statues,  inter- 
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spersed  with  biographical  notices  of  several 
Dutch  and  Flemish  artists.  He  does  not  deal 
with  the  sobject  in  any  chronological  order, 
nor  does  his  book  cohtoin  a  methodical  ac- 
count of  the  art-treasnres  in  differeut  galleries 
and  mnsenras.  He  only  journeys  on  from  one 
place  to  another,  recording  his  impressions  as 
they  arise.  Some  fine  paintings  by  G.  de 
Grayer  at  the  Brussels  museum  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  this 
little  appreciated  painter;  and  he  discusses 
J.  Steen  on  the  occasion  of  falling  in  with  a 
masterpiece  by  him  at  the  Arenberg  gallery. 
In  the  chapter  on  Wiertz,  he  says  justly  that 
the  museum  which  contains  his  paintings  ^^  is 
carious  and  instructive  chiefly  as  teaching  what 
ought  to  be  avoided  rather  than  imitated.^'  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Rubens,  and  has 
really  studied  him,  and  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  thought  of  his  works.  Jor- 
daens  he  judges  fairly,  acknowledging  his  merits 
as  n  colourist,  where  he  sometimes  rivals 
Rubens,  but  denying  him  the  possession  of  any 
high  artistic  ideal.  ^'  II  pense  comme  an 
plSb6ien,  il  sent  corome  un  pl^b6ien."  After 
speaking  of  Quentin  Matsys,  Van  Eyck,  and 
Memlinck,  the  author  passes  on  to  Holland, 
where  the  landscapes  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Dordrecht  remind  him  of  the  pictures  of  Albert 
Ouyp  and  Van  der  Meer,  and  the  bustling  ac- 
tivity of  Rotterdam  seems  to  him  very  much 
like  London.  There  are  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  Paul  Potter,  on  the  House  in  the 
Wood  at  the  Hagne,  and  on  Holbein.  Ruysdael 
he  thinks  is  the  only  painter  who  has  succeed- 
ed in  giving  expression  to  that  individuality 
which  natural  objects  assume  on  the  wide  plain 
of  Holland — a  characteristic  which  gives  pow- 
erful originality  to  his  works.  The  genius  of 
this  master^s  art  is  sunmiarized  in  a  happy 
phrase — **  H  a  surpris  T&me  pensive  de  la  na- 
ture de  son  pays.'*  Later  on  he  mentions  F. 
Hals,  whose  remarkable  portraits  are  grouped 
together  in  the  interesting  little  museum  re- 
cently established  at  Haarlem,  as  well  as  Van 
der  Heist  and  Rembrandt.  M.  Montagu t  has  not 
discovered  anything  really  new;  but  ho  has 
brought  out  a  fresh  aspect  in  several  works  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  artists. 

62.  M.  Taikb'b  Fhilotophis  de  Vart  dam  lee 
FayeBae  applies  to  the  Low  Countries  his  well- 
known  developments  of  Comte's  idea  of  tlie 
genesis  of  art,  as  the  necessary  expression  of 
national  character  in  all  its  varying  phases.. 
The  author  has  the  skill  of  varying  the  harsh 
uniformity  of  his  pedantic  generalizations  with 
a  liyeliness  and  vigour  of  writing  and  describing, 
which,  if  they  do  not  add  much  to  our  real 
knowledge,  add  a  great  deal  to  our  imaginary 
acqndntance  with  a  subject.  Art  criticism 
should  open  out  the  artist's  manner  of  thinking 
and  working,  so  as  to  help  students  either  to 
become  like  him  or  to  have  some  criterion  by 
which  to  know  his  works.  M.  Taine  does  not 
seem  to  afford  the  slightest  assistance  either  to 
a  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  Rembrandt,  or 
to  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  authenticity  of  a  picture  attributed  to  Rem- 
brandt.   He  does  not  write  for  the  artist  or 


critic.  He  affects  the  colours  of  the  novelist, 
and  makes  his  book  a  conglomerate  of  historical 
outlines,  social  and  biographical  sketches,  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  climate,  scenery, 
life,  and  character,  which  is  not  only  very 
amusing,  but  also  leaves  on  the  mind  a  feeling 
of  having  acquired  knowledge  by  generalizing 
previously  disjointed  notions.  He  succeeds  in 
combining  the  topographical,  political,  social 
and  artistic  life  of  a  nation  into  one  picture ; 
and  the  idea  itself  is  so  taking,  so  apparently 
philosophical,  that  the  parts  are  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  seeming  totality  and  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Bat  when  the  detdls  are 
examined  many  of  them  turn  out  to  be  gross 
exaggerations,  conventional  statements,  or  ob- 
vious commonplaces.  There  is  much  truth,  for 
instance,  in  M.  Taine's  contrasts  between  the 
German  and  Latin  characters,  and  between 
those  of  the  various  Germanic  races.  But, 
among  the  characteristics,  he  mentions  the 
English  gluttony,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
invalid  appetites  of  the  French,  and  the 
savage  militant  impatient  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish, formed  under  the  overlying  weight  of 
three  strata  of  conquerors — Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman, — and  therefore  incapable  of  the  quies- 
cent pleasures  of  painting.  The  religions  dif- 
ferences between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
the  plain  temples  of  one  faith  compared  with 
the  gorgeous  churches  of  the  other,  furnish  an 
idiemh'e  to  account  for  artistic  differences, 
which  M.  Taine  has  largely  developed.  Indeed, 
the  whole  plan  of  his  work  is  the  development 
of  an  idee  mdre.  Its  problem  is  so  to  describe 
the  vital  history  of  a  nation  on  one  side,  and 
its  successive  schools  of  art  on  the  other,  that 
the  two  descriptions  shall  be  found  to  coincide 
as  far  as  possible,  having  regard  to  their  differ- 
ent subject  matters. 

68.  Peculiarity  in  a  title  may  be  of  two 
kinds — the  stimulative  and  the  discouraging. 
The  anonymous  author  of  JSiatne,  with  his 
Greek  appellative  and  Latin  catchword,  en- 
closing a  suggestive  but  not  very  enlightening 
phrase  of  English,  has  adopted  the  latter  kind : 
a  less  polyglot  and  more  expository  title 
would  have  proved  more  conducive  to  perusal 
But  he  has  produced  a  remarkable  book — ^in- 
deed a  peculiar  one ;  and  so  far  the  peculiar- 
ity of  his  title  is  apposite.  His  argument  is 
lofty ;  and  ho  rises  well  to  the  height  of  it, 
writing  with  a  quite  imcommon  degree  of 
earnestness  and  conviction,  founded  upon  a 
largo  and  precise  knowledge  of  his  subject-mat- 
ter, active  powers  of  reasoning,  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  serve  a  good  cause,  and  a  great  capacity 
for  being  indignant  at  other  people^s  opinions. 
^^Outis"  is  essentially  a  zealot,  a  man  who 
thinks  things  are  going  considerably  wrong,  so 
long  as  the  ideas  which  possess  his  own  mind  do 
not  overrule  other  minds  as  well.  Luckily  he  is 
not  also — what  so  many  zealots  are — a  sciolist. 

The  thesis  otMiatue  is  briefly  this. — Human 
faculties  are  partly  emotional,  partly  intel- 
lectual ;  at  the  present  day  the  latter  are  as- 
sidnously  cultivated  in  many  men,  and  are 
regarded  as,  in  all,  the  proper  subject  of  culti- 
vation, while  the  former — the  emotional  faoul- 
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ties — ^receive  no  distinct  or  heedful  training. 
This  is  *^  the  void  in  modern  education ;  ^'  hence 
the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its 
mammon-worship,  positivism,  want  of  faith  or 
of  a  trae  psychology,  want  of  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  the  aspects  of  life.  The  same  tiling  is 
evidenced  in  the  neglect  of  fine  art  as  a  portion 
of  general,  indeed  national,  education.  No 
adequate  stress  is  laid  on  any  teaching  in  art ; 
and  the  teaching  actually  supplied,  that  of  the 
ordinary  drawing-masters,  is  farcically  inexact 
and  inept.  Something,  then,  is  wanted  by  way 
of  emotional  training ;  and  not  only  to  train 
the  emotions,  but  to  co-ordinate  their  training 
with  that  of  the  intellect.  (This  last  point  is 
expounded  with  especial  vigour  and  ability.) 
Now,  how  can  the  emotions  be  most  readily 
and  universally  trained  ?  By  the  genuine,  not 
supposititious,  study  of  fine  art,  giving  the  pupil 
a  personal  perception  of  and  interest  in  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  opening  a  thousand 
sources  of  delight  to  him  through  the  eye.  But 
this  must  not  be  in  any  way  loose  or  haphazard 
teaching,  but  strictly  proveable,  like  the  struc- 
ture of  Latin  verses.  It  must  be  teaching  of 
ft)rm,  severe  elementary  form  to  begin  with — 
not  of  colour — form  being  thus  proveable  in  a 
far  superior  degree,  and  also  more  available  for 
the  coordinating  process  above  referred  to. 
Emotional  training  can  be  made  much  more 
general  than  intellectual  training,  which  must 
ever,  in  its  fuller  range,  remain  the  privilege 
of  the  few.  The  object  of  the  art- instruc- 
tion here  advocated,  and  along  with  this  the 
primary  aim  of  the  book  itself,  is  of  conrse  not 
the  educating  of  nrtists,  nor  even  the  direct 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  but  the  right  elicit- 
ing and  guiding  of  the  emotions  of  all  classes, 
and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  creation  of  sound 
observers  much  rather  and  more  numerously 
than  of  artistic  workers.  The  question,  where 
to  get  the  art  instructors,  may  be  asked; 
but  the  author  answers  it  simply,  and  perhaps 
without  being  much  out  of  his  reckoning,  by 
saying  that  ordinary  tutors,  well-infornaed 
studious  men,  can  without  difficulty  acquire 
and  impart  a  knowledge  of  form  of  the  strict 
proveable  kind  which  is  here  in  question. 

The  argument  deserves  all  possible  attention, 
and  is  urged  with  great  cogency  and  persuasive 
effect.  It  may  readily  be  inferred  that  Outis 
has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  m<>frt  directly  teach- 
able parts  of  art— perspective,  anatomy,  etc. ; 
and,  beyond  such  matters  as  these,  his  work 
covers  a  wide  range  of  positive  and  specula- 
tive study.  For  dissent  as  well  as  assent  he 
gives  his  readers  ample  scope.  He  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  rather  over-eager  in  convicting  Dar- 
winism out  of  its  own  mouth.  His  hits  at  the 
bdief  in  spirit-rapping  and  the  like,  as  char- 
act-eristic  of  untrained  emotions  in  an  age  of 
rationalism,  seem  hardly  borne  out  when  it  is 
remembered  how  far  more  numerous  and  ar- 
bitrary were  the  assumptions  concerning  spir- 
itnal  agency,  witchcraft,  etc.,  in  the  emotional 
times  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  His 
contempt  of  the  current  theory  that  the  Greeks 
had  littie  sympathy  with  landscape-beauty  is 
expressed  in  terms  which  indicate  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  the  eminently  emotional 


Mr.  Buskin  was  the  protagonist  of  this  theory. 
And  his  own  counter-argument — that  the 
Greeks  proved  their  intense  sympathy  with 
trees  and  plants  by  informing  them  with  the 
personalities  of  Dryads  or  Nymphs,  and  with 
legends  of  human  interest — might  be  held  to 
tell  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for  to  sympathize 
with  a  tree  because  it  implies  a  Dryad  is  really  to 
sympathize  with  quasi-human  nature  in  the  Dry- 
ad, not  with  the  actual  vegetable  organism  of  the 
tree.  The  surmise  is  fair,  that  the  tree  itself  was 
not  an  intensely  sympathetic  object  to  the  Greek ; 
had  it  been  so,  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
invent  the  Dryad  as  the  true  centre  of  interest. 

64.  Mb.  Pebkins  is  entitled  to  look  with 
great  complacency  upon  his  labours  in  the  wide 
field  of  Italian  medisQval  sculpture,  completed 
by  the  remarkably  handsome  volume  of  Italian 
Sculptors,  following  upon  the  one  which  treat- 
ed of  the  Tuscan  school  in  especial.  The  thing 
was  thoroughly  worth  doing;  it  had  never 
been  done  before  in  English;  and  it  is  here 
well  performed.  Mr.  Perkins  shows  a  know- 
ledge of  his  theme  at  once  extensive  and  pre- 
cise ;  he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  go  into  the 
details,  and  to  justify  his  statements  from  docu- 
ments and  authorities.  Another  uncommon 
meiit,  in  an  author  having  so  good  a  right  to 
regard  his  subject-matter  as  peculiarly  his  own 
by  priority  and  by  research,  is  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins does  not  allow  it  to  run  away  with  him : 
he  does  not  grow  enthusiastic  over  every  semi- 
known  artist,  or  every  sculpture  of  disputable 
deservings,  that  he  has  occasion  to  bring  to 
light.  Indeed,  it  may  rather  be  said  that,  in 
this  second  volume — having  already  in  the  first 
volume  had  to  dispose  of  the  major  masters  of 
the  Italian  sculptural  art — he  finds  less  to  ex- 
cite vigorous  and  hearty  admiration  than  a 
student  of  wide  sympathy  in  style  would  be 
ready  to  expect.  Of  course,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  dealing  as  he  now  does 
with  the  Neapolitan,  Roman,  Lombardic,  Ven- 
etian, Bolognese,  Modenese,  Genoese,  and  ad- 
jacent regions,  he  confines  his  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  native  schools  of  these  several 
districts;  and  that  the  latter  have  to  show, 
among  their  principal  masterpieces,  various  ex- 
amples of  Tuscan  artists,  which  had  according- 
ly been  duly  appraised  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume. But  for  this  consideration,  the  account 
of  sculpture  in  Naples  would  read  as  a  singularly 
spare  and  grudging  estimate  of  the  lavish  endow- 
ments of  that  city  in  the  way  of  medisdval  monu- 
mental sculpture — in  whidi,  indeed,  Naples 
stands  considerably  ahead  of  any  Italian  capital, 
not  excepting  either  Venice  or  Florence  itself. 

The  author  writes  with  gre.it  simplicity,  and 
with  a  manifest  aim  at  filling  his  book  with 
facts  and  relevant  comments,  rather  than  high- 
soaring  generalities  or  eloquent  embellishments. 
There  is  perhaps  not  one  passage  of  fine  writing 
in  the  volume ;  there  is  little  exordium,  and  no 
word  of  peroration.  After  surveying  the  lead- 
ing sculptural  race  of  modern  Europe,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
for  the  entire  period  of  their  growth  and  ma- 
turity in  the  art,  up  to  the  palpable  symptoms 
of  ita  decadence,  Mr.  Perkins  is  content  to  end 
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with  a  cnrt  matter-of-fact  sentence  recordinff 
the  death  of  one  of  the  less  distingaishea 
among  his  scnlptnral  troupe,  the  Oarrareee  Da- 
nese  Caltaneo.  He  also  deals  reiy  little  in  ab- 
stract 8B8thetics.  The  book  is  essentinllj  a 
critical  and  historical  view  of  scnlpturein  Italy, 
in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  and  dnring  the  Re- 
naissance ;  thns  natnrally  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  facts  coming  within  the  region  of  history 
on  the  one -side,  bnt  hardly  making,  on  the  other, 
any  excursion  into  the  realm  of  art-theory. 

A  book  of  this  sort,  crammed  with  names 
and  dates,  and  other  special  details,  must,  in 
respect  of  minute  accuracy,  be  to  a  consider- 
able extent  taken  on  trust  by  those  who  do 
not  set  to  work  to  verify  its  statements  Beri- 
atim.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  marked  by 
genuine  and  substantial  accuracy,  although 
here  and  there  some  slip  is  to  be  observed, 
more  particularly  in  matters  of  quotation.  A 
fialse  construction  in  Latin  does  not  seem  to 
catch  Mr.  Perkins's  eye  readily :  he  has  "  lau- 
dibus  non  parous"  (for  "parcis") ;  "  hie  est  lo- 
cus Marini  Faletr^?  decapitate  pro  criminibus ; " 
^*  Mophetica  Mephicta,  stercore  pleno  et  male- 
dicta."  Not  "  Armadigi,"  but  "  Amadigi,"  is 
is  the  name  of  Bernardo  Tasso*s  poem :  the 
sonnet  by  Danese  Gattaneo  at  p.  274  is  any- 
thing but  correctly  printed.  At  p.  26,  Tasso  is 
cited  as  speaking  of  the  crusader  Bohemond's 
^*oupido  ingegno;"  but  the  fact  is  that  this 
term  is  applied  by  the  poet  to  Baldwin,  and  a 
very  different  reference  is  made  to  Bobemond 
in  the  same  stanza.  The  phrase  ^*  Erasmus, 
Stephanos  and  Francesco  da  Narni''  is  pro- 
vokingly  non-systematic  in  its  form  of  nomen- 
clature. This  Erasmo  da  Nami  was  the  cele- 
brated soldier  nicknamed  Gattamelata.  Mr. 
Perkins  explains  this  nickname  ("honeyed 
oaf),  "on  account  of  his  cunning,  and  the 
feline  rapidity  of  his  movements  in  war ; "  but 
he  seems  to  overlook  its  obvious  inversion 
of  Francesco's  mother's  name,  Melania  Gat- 
telli,  and  is  perhaps  not  quite  right  in  saying 
that  Gattamelata  "adopted"  the  cat  as  his 
crest,  for  one  might  very  naturally  surmise  the 
cat  to  have  been  the  true  crest  of  a  family 
named  Gattelli.  A  sculpture  on  the  Oathedral 
of  Troja  is  described  as  showing  a  lion  "  seized 
by  a  sort  of  tiger-cat,  which  has  mounted  on 
his  back,  and  fixed  his  teeth  in  his  flank."  But, 
if  the  print  is  correct,  there  is  no  such  fixing  of 
teeth,  and  the  "  tiger-cat "  would  rather  appear 
to  be  a  lion-cub  playfully  rampant  npon  the 
paternal  hindquarters.  The  statement  that 
Filippo  Calendario,  the  illustrious  builder  of 
the  ducal  palace  in  Venice,  was  handed  as  a  fel- 
low-conspirator with  Marin  Faher,  is  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Perkins  as  if  it  were  both 
quasi-novel  and  indisputable ;  whereas  in  fact 
even  so  accessible  an  authority  as  Murray's 
Handbook  mentions  the  story,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  confutes  it,  so  far  as  the  identity  of  tlie 
hanged  with  the  architectural  Oalendario  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Perkins  may  possibly  be  able 
to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  matter ;  bat 
his  text  gives  no  reason  for  inferring  this,  or 
for  regarding  his  statement  as  other  than  the 
revival  of  an  exploded  misconception.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  critical  points  in  Lb  vol- 


ume is  the  discussion  of  the  respective  shares 
of  Yerrocchio  and  Leopardi  in  the  bronze 
statue  of  Bartolomeo  Ooleoni  in  Venice ;  and 
he  shows  fair  reason  for  thinking  that  Leopardi 
is  entitled  to  a  very  material  portion  of  the 
honour  which  is  dae  to  the  author  of  so  great 
a  work,  and  of  which  Englishmen,  following  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Buskin,  have  not  tended  to  be 
liberal  to  that  artist  of  late  years. 

55.  Tbb  life  of  8ir  Charles  Eastlake— a  life 
of  full  average  length — produced  comparatively 
little  residual  work ;  but  that  little  is  choice  in 
character.  Choice,  in  no  mean  degree,  are 
his  pictures — such  of  them  as  fairly  deserve  to 
live  at  all ;  and  choice  is  his  chief  contribution 
to  literature — ^the  work  of  which  a  first  volume 
was  published  many  years  before  his  death, 
and  which  is  now  completed,  so  far  as  it  ever 
can  approach  the  state  of  completion.  But  a 
great  part  of  the  life  of  this  accompli^ed  artist 
and  writer  went  in  by  work  such  as  is  proper 
to  the  oonnoisseur— official  positions  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  profession  of  art,  and  cater- 
ing, in  a  way  for  which  future  generations  will 
mainly  be  grateful  to  him,  for  the  supply  of 
the  Nationd  Gallery.  The  MateriaU  for  a 
History  of  Oil-Fainting  is  so  manifestly  a 
work  of  labour — of  conscientious  research  and 
painstaking  verification — and  so  much  of  the 
author's  Me  and  predilection  must  have  cluster- 
ed  round  it,  that  one  would  fain  find  it,  though 
in  part  a  posthumous,  at  least  a  perfected  per- 
formance :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  review  reaches  onwards  to  the  Venetian 
Schools,  and  then  stops  short. 

Lady  Eastlake  has  acted  as  editor,  and  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
the  first  chapter  of  this  second  volume,  as  it 
stood  in  the  original  ms.,  on  the  ground  of  its 
not  being  in  harmony  with  recent  invesUga- 
tions  of  Bignor  Cavalcaselle,  which  were  active- 
ly promoted  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  himself: 
in  other  respects  the  m&  has  been  exactly  ad- 
hered to.  The  reader  of  the  first  volume  will 
recollect  from  that  (if  not  aware  of  it  from 
other  sources)  that  the  "  history  of  oil-paint- 
iog  "  needs  to  be  re-written  in  some  very  es- 
sential particulars,  and  that  the  collection  of 
"  materials  "  for  it  is  a  process  highly  requisite  : 
this  second  volume  amply  confirms  these  de- 
ductions, and  abounds  in  well-tested  and  well- 
presented  items,-  which  do  much  towards  far- 
thering the  necessary  work.  In  fact,  the 
authors  modest  title  of  Materiah  falls  rather 
below  the  deserts  of  his  book,  which,  so  far  as 
it  is  carried,  might  almost  claim  to  be  the  postu- 
lated History  itself. 

The  general  facts  brought  out  as  to  the  use 
of  oil  in  painting  are  these.  Cil  had  been  much 
employed  as  a  vehicle  in  wall-painting  prior  to 
and  irrespectively  of  the  process  vmich  is 
distinctively  termed  oil-painting.  It  was 
generally  adopted  for  ordinary  purposes  before 
1400,  though  not  for  the  most  delicate  kinds  of 
work.  Hubert  (not  John)  van  Eyck  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  new  method  of  oil- 
painting,  a  fact  now  no  longer  contested :  John, 
who  died  in  1441,  co-operated  with  him  in  the 
practice.    The  essence  of  tbe  change  iotrodoced 
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by  these  illostrioaB  artists  was  that  thejr  em- 
ployed amber-yarnish  and  white-vamlsh  (pre- 
parations ah*eady  in  familiar  use)  in  the  very 
act  of  painting,  instead  of  as  a  mere  ultimate 
protection  to  the  surface  of  the  painted  work, 
as  theretofore ;  they  also  made  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  drying  property  of  the  varnish. 
Domenico  Veneziano  and  Andrea  del  Castagno 
are  shown  not  to  have  acted  as  links  in  the 
nationalization  of  oil-painting  in  Italy;  and 
Andrea  is  relieved  of  the  age-long  load  of  ob- 
loquy heaped  upon  him  as  morderer  of  Do- 
menico. The  Italian  painters  in  general  did 
not  at  first  take  kindly  to  oil-painting.  Pol- 
laiuolo  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  do  so ;  then 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  (probably  throngh  him) 
Perngino  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  The  oil-paint- 
ing of  Leonardo  is  distinguished  from  the 
Flennish  system  by  its  solidity,  resulting  frop 
frequent  re-paintings.  Later  on,  in  the  Vene- 
tian School,  the  great  novelty  was  the  passing 
(or  "  scumbling  ")  of  light  colours  over  dark 
— a  method  unknown  even  to  the  practice  of 
the  Bellini :  the  Flemings  had  no  dark  under- 
surface  at  all,  and  so  of  course  could  not  thus 
manipulate  their  works.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
characterizes  the  process  of  scumbling  and  of 
glazing  (painting  dark  over  light)  as  the 
^^  dynamic  method  ^'  of  painting,  and  offers  some 
valuable  remarks  on  this  matter  just  as  his  book 
comes  to  a  truncated  conclusion. 

The  volume  includes  also  various  separate 
technical  essays  or  memoranda,  which  Sir 
Charles  Eastlid^e  had  written  with  a  view  to 
eventual  publication.  Practical  students  may 
no  doubt  consult  them  with  advantage;  and 
the  critical  or  speculative  sections  show  fair 
powers  of  observation  and  analysis,  although 
some  want  of  grasp  or  boldness  of  mind  may 
at  times  be  felt.  The  remarks  on  Correggio 
(though  more  enthusiastic  than  to  suit  some 
tastes  of  the  time)  are  able  and  well  put ;  es- 
pecially the  estimate  of  his  style  as  uniting  the 
actual  quality  of  beauty  with  the  emotional  im- 
pressiou  of  beauty — beauty  in  the  object  of 
sight,  and  indistinctness  or  fusion  in  the  method 
of  representation,  corresponding  to  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  in  the  quickly  sensitive  beholder. 
These  remarks  may  be  compared  with  some 
made  by  Schlegel  on  the  same  subject,  and  will, 
perhaps,  more  than  stand  the  comparison. 

66.  Thb  appearance  of  Mr.  Marry  at's  History 
of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  a  third  edition,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  increased  public  interest  in 
the  matter.  The  work  was  originally  very  well 
done,  and  the  book  remarkably  well  illustrated. 
Some  of  the  divisions  of  the  subject  were  even 
then  fully  treated,  and  with  more  knowledge 
tiian  any  similar  work  had  previously  shown. 
Mr.  Marryat  mentions  in  his  new  preface  that 
his  history  has  been  translated  into  French, 
with  notes  by  the  most  competent  hands,  and 
a  preface  by  M.  Riocreux,  Director  of  the 
Mus6e  C6ramique  at  Sevres,  who  styles  it 
**  pour  le  present  le  livro  fran^jais  lo  plus  com- 
plet  que  Tamateur  puisse  consulter."  The 
French  have  gone  even  faster  in  the  taste  for 
pottery  than  the  English  have  done,  and  pub- 
lished a  good  deal  more  of  late  years. 


The  additions  which  the  author  has  been 
able  to  make  in  the  present  edition  are  very 
considerable.  Originally  compiled  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  history  of  pottery  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  an  undertaking  planned  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bandinel,  Mr.  Marryat^s  work  was 
limited  to  the  survey  of  the  art  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  inclusive. 
Mr.  Birches  book  on  Etruria  and  its  pottery, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  also  orignated  in 
this  scheme.  The  other  divisions— Dr.  "Welles- 
ley  was  to  have  undertaken  Italian  majolica, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Way  British  earthenware — 
having  been  abandoned,  Mr.  Marryat  has  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  his  survey,  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  Majolica  and  its  forerunners.  The 
chapters  on  Chinese  fayence  he  has  also  im- 
proved historically ;  and  indeed  all  the  field 
of  art  in  earthenware  is  now  treated  by  him, 
except  the  fruitful  and  most  important  one 
of  ancient  pottery,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman. 

One  kind  of  ware,  the  history  of  which  has 
been  almost  brought  to  light  since  the  first 
edition,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  artis- 
tically, is  that  commenced  by  the  Moors  in- 
Spain,  now  called  Ilispano-Moresque.  This 
ware  is  now  certainly  known  to  have  led  the 
way  to  the  lustre-ware  in  Italy,  and  to  have 
had  a  superb  development  and  extensive  trade 
at  a  very  early  time.  A  monograph  on  it  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1861,  by  M.  J.  C.  Davil- 
lier ;  and  Mr.  Marryat  now  begins  his  book  with 
an  entirely  new  section,  "  Spanish  Pottery," 
embodying  the  latest  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
with  several  new  figures.  The  origin  of  tlie 
curiously  ornate  ware,  called  by  the  name  of 
Henri  ii.  or  Fayence  D'Oiron,  has  been  also 
very  ingeniously  determined  of  late ;  and  the 
author  has  rewritten  this  section,  and  indeed 
the  entire  chapter  (VI.)  on  French  Pottery. 
In  the  notice  of  Spanish  ware,  reference  is 
very  properly  made  to  the  splendid  examples 
of  Moresque  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
but  in  the  review  of  the  Fayence  D'Oiron, 
where  the  principal  pieces  are  mentioned,  and 
some  of  them  engraved,  there  is  no  reference 
to  this  collection,  although  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  has  given  higher  prices  for 
that  ware  than  for  any  other,  and  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  whole  case  of  choice  speci- 
mens. The  mention  of  this  Henri  ii.  ware 
suggests  an  inquiry  different  from  that  of 
scientific  development  or  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, viz.,  the  value  of  tlie  object  under  con- 
sideration as  to  intrinsic  excellence  in  art.  In 
this  point  of  view  some  of  the  gems  of  Sdvres 
and  Dresden,  now  valned  at  twenty  times  their 
weight  in  gold,  would  take  a  very  different 
place.  The  pair  of  vases  for  example,  14^ 
inches  high  including  the  ormolu  stand,  for 
which  £1942,  10s.  was  given  at  theBernal  sale, 
are  in  a  sadly  rococo  taste,  and  are  weak  in 
form.  Another  inquiry,  more  practicable  and 
more  generally  interesting,  might  have  furnish- 
ed Mr.  Marryat  with  a  short  chapter — the  His- 
tory of  Public  Taste  and  the  art  of  Collecting. 
In  Hogartli^s  time  gabelled  chimney-pieces 
were  made  with  shelves  for  single  cups  like 
corbie-steps;  china  was   exclusively  valued; 
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and  that  painter,  in  Iiis  designs  called  '^  Taste 
in  High  Life,"  satirizes  this  peculiarity.  Now, 
taste  is  eclectic,  bnt  the  dealers  know  how 
oapricions  public  patronage  is.  The  number  of 
maker's  marks  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  greatly  increased,  while  the  table  of  Sevres 
painters'  marks  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
article  on  that  locality,  which  seems  altogether 
re-composed.  The  list  of  Collections,  however, 
requires  consideration.  When  this  third  edition 
was  published,  possibly  the  best  collection  of 
Wedgwood  was  that  of  Mr.  Barlow,  whose 
name  does  not  appear.  One  of  the  largest  of 
miscellaneous  Oriental,  though  not  one  of  the 
most  select,  is  that  of  Sir  W.  0.  Trevelyan. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti's  collection  of  ancient  Nan- 
kin blue  ought  also  to  have  been  entered. 

57.  Even  to  a  generation  born  too  late  to 
feel  the  full  influence  of  the  author  of  The 
Christian  Tear,  his  Miecellaneous  Poems  will 
have  their  value.  It  is  true  that  Keble  was 
not  a  writer  to  provoke  the  common  hyperbole 
that  the  dust  of  his  writings  was  gold ;  but  his 
literary  rank  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  study  him  even  in  his  imper- 
fections. To  discover  the  limits  of  a  writer's 
power  is  a  long  step  towards  discovering  its 
roots.  If  it  should  prove  that  the  influence  of 
Keble  depended  on  the  coincidence  of  a  pass- 
ing mood  in  an  individual  with  a  passing  mood 
in  society,  the  historical  importance  of  The 
Christian  Tear  would  not  be  destroyed  be- 
cause its  importance  was  only  historical.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  volume,  in  which  almost  all 
the  verses  are,  as  they  should  be,  dated,  shows 
that  poetry  was  a  very  small  part  of  Keble's 
life.  He  published  one  collection,  which  made 
his  reputation,  in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  and  an- 
other, which  did  not  increase  it,  in  his  fifty- 
third.  Before,  between,  after,  he  wrote  little 
or  nothing  that  has  any  literary  value,  except 
as  it  is  his.  The  Miscellaneous  Poems  open 
with  an  official  ode  for  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  recalls  the  patriot- 
ic dithyrambs  of  Wordsworth,  though  the  imi- 
tation is  not  servile;  and  in  the  transitions 
there  ore  traces  of  an  intelligent  study  of  Pin- 
dar. Of  Keble's  contributions  to  the  Lyra 
Apostolica,  which  are  placed  next,  very  few 
are  poetry,  unless  this  name  is  to  be  stretched 
to  include  all  excellent  and  telling  writing  in 
verse.  Even  the  best,  like  "The  African 
Church,"  and  the  singularly  lofty  verses  on 
Julian,  hover  on  the  verge  of  rhetoric.  The 
most  truly  intense  and  poetical  of  all,  which  is 
headed  "  Besignation,"  concludes  with  a  char- 
acteristic warning  [that  intense  feeling  cannot 
be  trusted  to  last  Many  pieces,  such  as  ^'  The 
Churchman  to  his  Lamp,"  anticipate  the  man- 
ner of  the  Lyra  Innocentium,  where  it  ap- 
proaches as  near  affectation  as  is  possible  with- 
out insincerity.  Others,  like  the  conclusion  of 
*'  Ely  ah  and  the  Messengers  of  Ahaziah,"  em- 
body anticipations  not  destined  to  be  realized. 
The  lines, 

"  One  hermit,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer, 
Shnll  gird  his  sackcloth  on,  and  scare 
Whatever  the  vain  earth  boasts," 


are  really  an  outburst  of  English  Lomanticism, 
rather  than  of  theological  reaction.  The  next 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  least  interesting.  It 
consists  of  some  hymns  written  apparency  by 
request,  and  no  better  or  worse  than  other 
hymns,  and  of  numerous  translations  from  the 
Latin,  which  are  nothing  short  of  failures. 
Good  Latin  hymns  have  three  characteristics 
— simplicity,  profundity,  and  sonority,  of  which 
the  last  is  the  most  unfailing.  Now  Keble's 
translations,  like  most  others,  are  more  involved 
than  average  English,  while  the  originals  are 
less  involved  than  average  Latin  ;  and  in  ca- 
dence the  translator  seems  to  have  felt  no  duty 
to  his  authors.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
reveals,  for  the  first  time,  the  author  of  7^ 
Christian  Tear :  most  of  its  contents  are  due  to 
the  first  four  or  five  years  after  his  degree. 
Few  even  of  these  rise  above  the  highest  level 
of  album  verses :  for  the  most  part  they  are 
musical  and  delicate  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  illegiti- 
mate sonnets,  with  an  edifying  reflection  in  the 
concluding  couplet,  rather  too  suggestive  of 
the  moral  of  a  fable.  The  poems  which  were 
inspired  by  shy  and  delicate  afifeetion  belong 
to  a  higher  order.  Nothing  in  Keble's  writings 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  poem  on  the  day  of 
his  sister  Sarah's  death ;  and  the  poem  to  his 
sister  Elizabeth  is  not  very  far  inferior.  "Early 
Visions  "  is  another  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered ;  for,  though  it  does  not  rise  to  a 
very  high  level  of  emotion  or  thought,  it  is  sin- 
gularly bright,  elegant,  and  complete.  Two 
other  poems,  "  When  is  Communion  nearest," 
and  "  When  in  her  hour  of  still  decay,"  are 
worth  noticing  for  their  metrical  felicity,  espe- 
cially the  first.  As  an  artist,  Keble  certainly 
did  not  improve.  His  early  verses  given  here, 
though  the  matter  is  often  comparatively  com- 
mon place,  are  far  freer  and  clearer  in  expression 
than  The  Christian  Tear  or  the  Lyra  Inno- 
eentium,  in  which  delicacy  or  ingenuity  are  too 
often  purchased  by  tolerating  not  merely  rude- 
ness, but  perplexity,  by  accepting  an  expression 
not  merely  inelegant^  but  inadequate  and  in- 
exact; and  the  thought  in  consequence  is  mu- 
tilated, not  unadorned.  The  fact  is  thatEeble, 
under  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation,  chose 
to  be  an  amateur  and  not  an  artist.  Of  course 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  religion  gained 
more  than  literature  lost;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  want  of  literary  finish  cannot  be  excused 
in  this  case  by  the  paramount  claims  of  liter- 
ary veracity. 

58.  Mr.  Simoox  is  a  poet  of  such  promise 
that  his  too  numerous  faults  become  a  ca- 
lamity. His  volume  of  Poems  and  Romance* 
is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  as- 
similated thnt  dramatico-lyric  method  which 
makes  him,  in  pouring  out  his  feelings,  at 
the  same  time  tell  his  story — which  makes 
the  feelings  themselves,  by  their  form  and 
their  order,  give  manifest  evidence  of  the 
circumstances  which  formed  thetn.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  little  poem  called  "A 
Love-match,"  of  which  the  following  are  a 
few  stanzas.  The  bride  is,  of  course,  speak- 
ing  to  an  old  friend : — 
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"  I  am  happy ;  I  do  not  show  it 

You  say,  bnt  I  hare  my  will 
At  last,  and  if  we  two  know  it, 

It  is  better  to  be  qnite  still. 

Once  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint, 

Once  I  sharpened  my  tongue  like  a  sword ; 
Then  I  battled,  and  did  not  stint : 

Now,  now  I  have  ray  reward 

In  the  peace  that  has  nothing  to  tell, 

In  the  life  that  has  only  to  live : 
We  know  one  another  so  well. 

The  rest  we  know  too,  and  forgive. 

What  is  it  you  wish  us  to  say 

Or  to  do  ?    Is  it  rapture  you  miss  ? 

SbouId«we  always  be  fainting  away 
In  your  sight,  in  an  exquisite  Mss  ? 

Do  not  think  we  have  secrets  to  hide. 
Or  a  treasure  we  fear  will  be  spent ; 

I  have  all  when  I  sit  by  his  side, 
There  is  no  more  love  to  invent.^- 

But  the  most  characteristic  piece  in  the  volume 
is  "  The  Farewell  of  Ganore ; "  it  is  the  part- 
ing of  Queen  Gainever  first  from  Lancelot  and 
then  from  tlie  Nuns.  In  spite  of  a  few  very 
prosaic  lines  which  intrude  themselves  here 
and  there,  like 

"  Also  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  woYst," 

the  passages  where  the  Queen  tells  her  tale, 
and  expresses  .at  once  her  remorse  forherrela-* 
tions  with  Lancelot,  her  regret  for  having  lost 
him,  and  her  love  for  Arthur,  testify  to  a  dra- 
matico-lyric  subtlety  of  a  very  high  psycholo- 
gical order,  and  to  a  charming  sympathy  for 
poetic  harmony  and  rhythm.  But  if  the  poem 
contains  these  excellent  elements  it  contains 
also  some  very  futile  ones.  The  latter  part  of 
It  exemplifies  the  author^s  taste  for  allegory  and 
emblem,  which,  utterly  unlike  the  pellucid 
apologue  of  Bunyan  or  the  mechanical  riddling 
of  Quarles,  transcends  the  most  far-fetched  and 
mystical  of  the  medieval  romancists.  It  is  not, 
as  with  Chaucer,  a  mere  taste  for  allegory, 
which  leads  Mr.  Simcox  into  these  trackless 
paths.  It  is  a  kind  of  belief,  or  sentiment,  or 
rather  a  disbelief  in  all  things  real  and  solid, 
which  gives  him  such  delight  in  phantoms  that 
no  one  can  doubt  to  be  unsubstantial,  and 
shadows  whose  clearest  character  is  unreality. 
When  a  man  regards  all  this  solid  universe  as  a 
dream,  a  vague  interference  of  forces  that  are 
no  forces,  phenomena  which  most  loudly  pro- 
claim their  own  unreality  become  his  traest 
realities,  because  they  jump  with  his  fancies 
and  his  sentiments.  Mr.  Simcox  is  not  so  uni- 
versal a  sceptic  as  he  might  be;  with  Berkeley 
he  seems  to  admit  the  spiritual  side  of  things, 
while  he  rejects  the  material  side.  But  he  does 
not  admit  the  value  of  spiritual  action.  With 
him  the  impressivity  of  the  spirit  is  all  in  all ; 
and  whatever  enhances  this  impressivity  puri- 
fies the  spirit,  because  it  abases  it  more  com- 
pletely beneath  the  Divine  Impressor.  This 
philosophy  overflows  out  of  ethics  into  oesthe- 
tics.  In  a  poem  on  Music  Mr.  Simcox  seems  to 
arrange  the  arts  in  a  novel  hierarchy,  exalting 
each  in  proportion    to    its    inarticulateness. 


Hence  he  puts  painting  lowest  in  the  scale,  as 
most  rudimentary,  then  sculpture,  then  poetry, 
the  art  of  thought,  and  then,  in  the  highest 
place,  music,  wherein  the  spirit  of  thought 

Is  changed  to  a  sound. 
Vague,  shapeless,  without  any  speech ; 

It  is  gone  forth,  being  unbound. 
Blind,  aimless,  of  inflnite  reach, 

That  the  age  of  our  spirits  might  melt. 
And  the  noise  of  our  strife  be  at  one 

In  the  raptures  that  never  were  felt 
At  the  deeds  that  have  never  been  done. 

This  culmination  of  art  in  mere  negation  is  a 
kind  of  83sthetic  Buddhism.  That  great  system 
makes  the  end  of  man  consist  in  an  imitation 
of  the  absolute  quiescence ;  it  exhorts  him  to 
renounce  all  prudence,  all  intelligence,  all  in- 
tellectual and  moral  activity,  and  to  be  merely 
passive,  or  as  one  text  says,  intellectually  fe- 
male. The  state  of  mind  thus  encouraged  re- 
acts on  its  objects,  and  gives  its  own  moral 
tinge  both  to  its  theology  and  its  aasthetic 
imaginations.  The  quietist  divinity  becomes 
humble,  quiet,  gentle,  without  desires;  it  takes 
concrete  form  as  the  Infinite  rest,  the  absolute 
reason,  exempt  from  all  motion,  whether  of 
desire  or  consciousness,  and  describable  only 
by  a  universal  negation  of  all  attributes.  The 
highest  state  of  spiritual  existence  is  accord- 
ingly an  abstraction  from  all  sensible  existence, 
wherein  man  finds  his  only  real  felicity  and  su- 
preme end,  and  which  is  the  normal  condition 
of  real  being.  Thus  in  his  cosmogony,  where 
a  schooPs  ideal  of  art  is  usually  to  be  found, 
the  Buddhist  entirely  neglects  the  formation  of 
worlds,  and  concentrates  his  attention  on  their 
annihilation.  His  progress  is  from  the  accursed 
activity  of  motion  and  definition  to  the  blessed 
quietude  of  the  vogoe  and  the  non-existent. 

Mr.  Simcox  does  not  carry  out  his  theory  to 
its  logical  limits.  In  the  imagery  of  poetry 
the  non-existent  is  best  represented  by  tlie  im- 
possible, and  the  impossible  by  the  absurd. 
Bat  his  imagery  comes  dangerously  near  the 
fatal  border.  He  is  only  too  successful  in  his 
endeavours  to  speak  and  say  nothing,  to  flash 
forth  colour  without  a  form,  feeling  without  a 
ground,  thought  without  definite  meanmg.  In 
poetry  this  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
in  Mr.  Simcox  the  heresy  is  not  merely  poeti- 
cal. His  constant  dwelling  on  silence  and  still- 
ness and  rest,  doing  nothing,  saying  nothing, 
only  being  receptive  of  the  infiuences  of  the 
Infinite  vague,  shows  that  his  words  are  the 
result  of  a  philosophic  system.  His  Eloise  ex- 
presses the  scepticism  of  this  philosophy  when 
she  savs  to  Abelard — 

So  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  were  a  dream, 
And  you  loved  knowledge,  and  it  was  a  lie  ; 
Now  were  it  better  to  lie  down  and  die, 
Or  strive  to  think  that  things  are  as  they  seem 
Once  more. 

The  theory  even  undermines  morality.  A 
limp  acquiescence  in  all  that  happens,  a  help- 
less fall  into  temptation,  becomes  better  than 
the  curse  of  strife  against  it,  and  is  not  only 
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tolerable  bat  exoellent,  becanse  it  pats  man 
more  completely  into  the  bands  of  the  Infinite. 
Mr.  Sinicox  makes  both  Cassandra  and  Eloise 
reveal  this  mysterj.  It  is  the  sense  he  puts 
into  the  text,  Si  descendero  in  infemum^  odes. 

The  happiness  of  having  been  forgiven 
Is  worth  ten  thousand  thousand  years  of  heaven. 
The  brightest  Seraph  might  forswear  bis  crown, 
To  lie,  and  tremble,  and  to  be  cast  down, 
And  fall,  and  fall,  and  fall,  and  find  God  there. 
And  find  Him  still  too  beautiful  to  bear. 

This  is  the  unwholesome  philosophy  which  in- 
fects Mr.  Simcox^s  poetry.  The  extraordinary 
vividness  with  which  he  expresses  this  dreamy 
and  dreary  theory,  shows  how  high  a  level  he 
might  reach  if  he  advanced  along  a  clearer 
course  of  thoaght. 

59.  Mr.  Garnbtt,  in  his  Idylls  and  EpigravM^ 
has  generally  attained  the  grace  of  his  models, 
their  neatness,  and  their  unforced  pointedness : 
he  has  not  always  attained  their  fluency  and 
ease.  His  couplets  sometimes  seem  clumsy 
compared  to  their  elegiacs,  though  now  and 
then  this  clumsiness  recalls  the  quaintness  of 
Herrick  and  Donne.  The  following  ''On  one 
who  died  in  a  Tomb,'*  is  a  specimen : — 

"  Worn  with  old  age  and  penary,  nor  thence 
Kescued  by  any  man's  beneficence. 
Into  this  tomb  with  tottering  steps  I  past. 
And  hardly  here  found  leave  to  rest  at  last. 
Usage  for  most  doth  after  death  provide 
Interment,  I  was  buried  ere  I  died." 

Many  of  these  little  poems  are  original ;  many 
are  paraphrases ;  still  more  are  translations.  •  In 
each  case  the  fact  is  marked  in  the  table  of 
authors ;  and  this  was  certainly  necessary,  for 
Mr.  Garnett^s  own  compositions  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  antiques.  Here  is  a  quotation 
which  might  be  two  thousand  years  old  : 

"Hither,  dear  Muse,  I  pray,  and  with  thee 
bear 
A  madrigal  for  Melite  the  fair, 
Evil  with  good  repaying,  for  'tis  she 
Who  tempts  me  to  oblivion  of  thee." 

Nor  would  internal  evidence  justify  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  following  was  an  original  compo- 
sition of  a  "  barbarian  "  author : 

"My  fair  barbarian   speaks   no   Greek,    of 

course, 
Nor  knows  divinest  Sappho  from  a  horse ; 
Tet  all  the  charms  that  Grecian  bards  extol 
Are  hers,  save  those  pertaining  to  the  soul. 
What  then  in  this  dilemma  shall  I  do 
Who  have  not,  certes,  Greek  enough  for 

two? 
I'll  tolerate  the  fault  I  can't  remove, 
And  deem  that  Beauty  is  the  Greek  of  Love." 

The  following  is  not  the  worse  for  a  franker 
modernism : — 

**  Fired  wiih  the  the  thirst  of  Fame,  ihus 
honest  Sam, 
'  I  will  arise  and  write  an  epigram.' 


An  epic,  Sam,  more  glorious  still  would  be, 
And  much  more  easily  achieved  by  thee." 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Garnett  should  have  suc- 
ceeded least  with  the  best  epigrams,  that  have 
tempted  all  translators ;  perhaps  they  are  his 
first  attempts.  Some  of  the  paraphrases  are 
harsh  and  obscure,  compared  with  the  origin- 
als. No  one  would  suspect  the  following  of 
being  suggested  by  a  pretty  poem  where  the 
author  says  he  would  like  to  be  as  rich  as  Croe- 
sus, but  as  he  knows  the  undertaker  will  put 
him  in  his  money-box,  he  spends  his  money  on 
merry-making: 

"  Our  undertaker  with  his  acid  phiz, 
A  grim,  austere,  sardonic  fellow  1^,   # 
And,  save  for  business'  sake,  was   never 

heard 
By  any  mortal  man  to  breathe  a  word. 
Yet  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  the  Graces  three, 
Have  no  such  potent  advocate  as  he." 

Besides  the  gracelessness  of  the  whole,  it  is 
dif^cult  to  make  out  the  last  couplet  without 
referring  to  the  note ;  and  "  the  Graces  three  " 
are  clearly  put  in  for  the  metre.  Here  is  an 
inexcusable  couplet : 

"  Tyre  brought  me  up,  who  bom  in  thee  had 
been 
Assyrian  Athens,  city  Gadarene ;  " 

And  the  following  four  lines  not  much  better : 

"My  funeral  shaft,  and  marble  shapes  that 
dwell 
Beside  it,  and  sad  urn  receptacle 
Of  all  I  am,  salute  who  seek  my  tomb. 
If  from  my  own  or  other  cities  come." 

The  metre  is  crabbed,  and  the  syntax  ellip- 
tical ;  the  fourth  line  is  unmeaning,  or,  if  it 
means  anything,  it  imposes  a  nugatory  condi- 
tion. It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
which  show  that  Mr.  Garnett  has  much  lefis. 
feeling  for  English  metre  and  idiom  than  for 
Greek  sentiment.  When  he  translates  literally 
it  is  simply  because  he  has  not  oared  to  invent 
another  form  for  the  thought;  for  he  allows 
himself  in  all  sorts  of  trivial  interpolations  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme.  Sometimes  this  careless- 
ness extends  to  the  sense,  and  sometimes  to 
the  diction :  a  gnat  cannot  be  called  a  "  mimic 
minstrel "  because  it  is  asked  to  wake  a  lady 
by  its  hum ;  and  gout  may  be  said  to  have  a 
cultivated  but  not  a  "cultured  taste."  The 
book  is  a  curious  and  agreeable  specimen  of 
the  success  which  is  possible  to  a  translator 
who  possesses  the  one  great  qualification  of 
sympathy  with  his  original,  though  he  is  either 
negligent  or  deficient  with  regard  to  most 
others. 

60.  HoMEBio  translations  fall  naturally 
into  three  classes.  Some  take  independent 
literary  rank  as  English  classics ;  others  con- 
form acceptably  to  the  prevaih'ng  traditions  of 
literature  and  scholarship;  and  others  are 
experiments  of  able  men  who  set  aside  old 
precedents,  without  creating  new.    Below  the 
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last  come  simple  failures  which  it  is  not  no- 
/iessarj  to  classify.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  better  example  of  the  first  class  than 
Pope's  riiad^  of  the  second  than  Lord  Derby's, 
of  the  third  than  Dr.  Merivale's.  It  most  be 
added  that  Dr.  Merivale*s  work  does  not  bely 
his  motto.  His  Tlictd  is  a  long  narrative  rather 
loosely  pnt  together,  bnt  still  undeniably  inter- 
esting in  its  incidents,  and  told  in  a  very  dear, 
lively,  readable  way.  There  are  felicities  of 
the  translator  to  reward  a  careful  inspection  ; 
but  the  felicities  of  the  poet  for  the  most  part 
disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clumsiness, 
the  perversities,  the  inequalities  are  not  many. 
The  labour  has  been  a  labour  of  love ;  and  the 
translator  seldom  nods.  There  is  plenty  of 
TifTonr  and  diligence ;  bnt  Dr.  Merivale's  Eng- 
lish prose  and  Latin  verse  had  justified  an  ex- 
pectation of  delicacy  and  grace. 

A  great  part  of  the  result  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  metre  selected,  which  is  a  sort 
of  cross  between  Chapman  and  LordMacaulay. 
Most  of  the  lines  run  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
syllables;  but  every  now  and  then  comes  a 
half  line  or  two  of  eight  syllables,  rhyming 
with  the  middle  of  the  next  A  priori^  such  a 
metre  might  seem  attractive  on  tlie  grounds  of 
rapidity  and  variety ;  and  the  average  number 
of  syllables  to  a  line  is  abont  the  same  as 
Homers.  But,  after  all,  Homer's  hexameters 
are  smoother  and  sweeter  than  most  English 
metres,  even  in  the  hands  of  great  masters  of 
versification ;  and  Dr.  Meriv^e's  iambics  are 
harsh  and  rough  compared  with  those  of  al* 
most  any  good  writer  since  the  days  of  Cowley 
and  Donne.  It  is  easy  for  author  and  reader 
to  tolerate  half-a-dozen  couplets  like  this : 

**  So  then  both  of  Greek  and  Trojan  one  to  an- 
other cried, 
But  Pallas  took  a  Trojan's  shape,  and  midst 
the  throng  she  hied ;" 

or  even  like  this  : 

"  She  took  the  form  and  semblance  of  one 

Laodorus, 
Son  of  Antenor,  sturdy  chief;  and  sought  she 
Pandarus." 

But  two  or  three  pages  of  this  kind  of  metre 
produce  a  longing,  we  will  not  say  for  the  ma- 
jestic and  equable  finish  of  Pope,  but  even  for 
the  vapid  neatness  and  fluency  of  translators 
far  inferior  to  Dr.  Merivale.  This  is  really  im- 
portant ;  because  every  long  poem  must  con- 
lain  immense  tracts  of  this  sort  of  narrative, 
and  the  rank  of  the  poem  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  ease  and  elevation  which 
can  be  given  to  such  matter  by  style  and  dic- 
tion. Sometimes,  indeed.  Dr.  Merivale  rises  to 
the  level  of  Homer's  ordinary  flight.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  for  instance,  are  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  emphatic  than  the  original,  but  they  are 
not  less  swift  and  vigorous : — 

"He  clntch'd  the  string,  and  drew  it;   the 

notch  he  let  not  go ; 
Right  to  his  breast  he  brought  the  string,  the 

iron  to  the  bow : 
And  when  the  orb  was  rounded,  deep  drawn 

with  all  his  might, 


The  string  it  suns,  the  lithe  bow  rung, 
Leapt  the  keen  shaft  the  hosts  among,  impa- 
tient to  alight." 

Here  is  a  still  more  fSnvourable  example,  which 
is  the  finest  passage  that  Dr.  Merivale  has 
translated  well : 

**  And  when  they  heard  Achilles  that  brazen 

uproar  raise. 
The  hearts  of  all  were  struck  with  dread. 
The  crested  horses  turned  and  fled,  forebod- 
ing evil  days ; 
And  daunted  were  their  drivers  to  see  that 

radiance  flare 
High  on  the  head  of  Peleus'  son, 
The  dreadful  flames  that  burned  and  shone, 

by  Pallas  kindled  there. 
And  thrice  divine  Achilles  loud  shouted  from 

the  mound ; 
And  thrice  the  Trojans   and  allies  turned, 

routed  at  the  sound  ; 
And  twelve  of  them,  their  bravest,   were 

strew'd  upon  the  plain ; 
And  lustily  the  Greeks  at  last  bore  off  their 

hero  slain." 

But  the  rendering  of  the  celebrated  passages  is 
almost  always  disappointing.  For  instance,  in 
the  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache 
there  is  nothing  beyond  lines  of  this  order : 

"But  thou  to    me  art   father,    Hector,  and 

mother  dear ; 
Brother  art  thou    and  husband; — ^then   in 

mercy  bide  thou  here. 
Bide  here  upon  the  rampart  aloft,  nor  join 

the  strife, 
Lest  sireless  thou  thy  infant  make,  and  hus- 

bandless  thy  wife." 

Homer's  delicacy  and  his  intensity  evaporate 
alike  in  a  metre  incapable  of  anything  beyond 
rhetorical  excellence,  and  lending  itself  easily 
to  sheer  vulgarity  in  this  line  from  Helen's 
exquisite  lamentation  over  Hector's  body — 

"  Such  was  thy  bland  persuasiveness,  so  gen- 
tle was  thy  strain," 

which  can  only  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  worst  traditions  of  eighteenth  century 
pastoral. 

Among  the  felicities  of  the  book  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  "folkherd"  as  a  possible  transla- 
tion of  iroineva  \aS>v;  and  the  dedication, 
though  stiff,  is  an  elegant  contribution  to  liter- 
ature. 

61.  Chamisso  described  Uhland's  poems  as 
excellent  specimens  of  the  class  which  every 
one  reads  and  no  one  writes;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  characterize  more  accurately  their 
essentially  popular  qualities.  But  a  poet  whose 
works  suggest  the  idea  that  he  ought  only  to 
have  written  anonymous  ballads  is  not  the 
most  promising  subject  for  a  memoir ;  and 
poems  which  are  familiar  and  almost  hack- 
neyed in  their  original  form  need  exceptionally 
felicitous  translation.  Mr.  Sandars  has  brought 
to  his  task  a  rather  solemn  conception  of  its 
importance.     Bnt  to  the  biographical  portion 
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of  it  he  has  brought  little  else ;  and  he  has  not 
sacceeded  in  reproducing  even  tolerably  the 
simple  form  and  naive  sentiment  of  ^'Der 
Wirthin  TSchterlein  "  or  "  Der  gute  Kamerad," 
poems  which  are  nothing  if  not  easy  and  popu- 
lar, and  would  certainly  never  have  attained 
popularity  in  the  present  veniion.  Mr.  Ban- 
dar's translation  is  very  far  from  a  complete 
one;  and  no  intelligible  principle  seems  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  omissions.  If  the 
responsibility  of  selection  had  been  thrown  on 
the  inspired  t&x  populi  of  Germany,  "The 
Ring  "  and  "  The  Nun  "  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. If  the  translator  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  limits  of  his  own  power  of  reproducing  the 
familiar  lyrics  in  a  foreign  language,  he  should 
not  have  attempted  "  The  three  Songs  "  with 
the  refrain  which  he  curiously  renders  in  this 
fashion : — 

"  Thou  must  battle  with  me  for  life  and  for 
death, 
And — well — must  battle    for    life  and    for 
death," 

Still  more  dangerous  than  an  idiom  without  a 
precise  equivalent  are  lines  that  can  be  render- 
ed literally,  at  the  expense  of  English  and  the 
context,  and  seduce  all  but  the  most  conscien- 
tious translators  into  stanzas  like  these : — 

"  *  Ye  have  seduced  my  people,  dare  ye  entice 

my  spouse  ? ' 
Shrieks   the  rage-trembling  monarch,    and 

fierce  revenge  he  vows ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  which,  flashing,  pierces 

the  stripling's  breast : 
The  life-stream  gushes  upward,  the  melody's 

at  rest." 

The  poem  in  the  volume  which  has  suffered 
least  is  perhaps  the  pretty  ballad,  "  Klein  Ro- 
land ;  "  but  it  is  easy  to  render  German  verse 
into  some  sort  of  English,  and  not  difficult  to 
render  it  into  better  English  verse  than  Mr. 
Sandars  has  constructed. 

62.  Sib  Fbederiok  Ousbley's  Treatise  on 
Counterpoint,  like  his  former  book  on  Har- 
mony, is  creditable  to  his  scientific  earnestness. 
No  art  offers  so  many  temptations  to  the  mere 
dilettante  as  music :  in  none  is  scientific  study 
more  uncommon  or  more  meritorious.  The 
Oxford  Professor  founds  his  grammar  of  coun- 
terpoint upon  Cherubini,  who  was  a  consum- 
mate practitioner  of  the  art,  but  left  the  gram- 
mar of  it  much  where  he  found  it.  The  mod- 
em Italians  are  not  theoretical  reformers.  Sir 
Frederick  Ouseley  is  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  this  grammar,  but  still  adheres  to  them. 
The  old  writers,  he  says,  imposed  very  strict 
and  rigid  rules  as  to  the  employment  of  inter- 
vals, many  of  which  rales  were  derived  from 
the  incomplete  notions  of  harmony  prevalent 
at  the  time,  while  others  had  their  origin  in 
the  imperfect  scales  in  which  ecclesiastical 
melodies  had  been  composed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  harmony.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  introduction  of  the  temperament  into 
our  scales,  by  which  alone  the  complete  round 
of  modulations  has  been  made  possible,  has 
converted  some  of  the  old  distinctions  between 


notes  into  mere  distinctions  without  difiference. 
Another  reason  which  he  gives  i?,  that  the 
severe  counterpoint  being  meant  for  vocal  per- 
formance, only  the  easiest  intervals  are  ad- 
mitted. Reasons  of  this  kind  have  ceased  to 
be  reasons  at  all.  Whatever  the  ear  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  is  easy,  within  it« 
range,  for  the  voice.  Again,  the  interval  of  a 
semitone  in  our  present  scales  remains  the 
same,  whatever  name  it  is  called  by ;  it  U 
therefore  futile  to  forbid  it  as  a  diminished 
second,  and  to  allow  it  as  a  minor  second,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  prohibition  is  soon  forgot- 
ten, and  the  use  of  the  interval  prescribed  as 
the  right  means  of  avoiding  false  relations. 
So,  the  minor  third  is  the  same  interval  as  the 
forbidden  augmented  second.  These  distinc- 
tions have  become  altogether  arbitrary  in  the 
scales  to  which  our  ears  have  become 
thoroughly  familiarized.  Again,  it  is  mere 
superstition  to  call  the  fourth  a  discord.  Bee- 
thoven said  his  ear  failed  to  find  in  it  the 
slightest  jangle ;  and  he  placed  it  midway  be- 
tween the  perfect  or  unalterable  concords  (the 
fifch  and  eighth)  and  the  imperfect  or  alterable 
ones  (the  third  and  sixth).  ^*  It  could  only  be 
pedants  and  worshippers  of  the  antique,"  he 
said,  *'who  would  rank  it  with  dissonances." 
The  natural  laws  of  harmony,  as  determined 
by  the  numbers  and  ratio  of  vibrations,  fully 
bear  out  his  perception.  Another  arbitrary 
exclusion  is  the  harmony  of  the  false  fifth.  ^^  I 
should  like  to  make  an  exception,"  Beethoyen 
remarks  with  some  disdain,  ^^  in  favour  of  the 
natural  fourth  note  of  the  scale,  over  the  sen- 
sible note,  wliich  I  prefer  to  the  sharpened 
fourth,  though  this  does  give  a  perfect  fifth." 
Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  characteristically  (p.  19) 
rejects  the  well-known  **  Fuchsische  Wechsel- 
note,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  and  herein  fol- 
lows Oherubini,  who  made  this  sacrifice  of 
melody  to  pedantry.  It  would  be  easy  to  go 
on  indefinitely  noting  the  stiff  way  in  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  rejects  "  the  licenses,"  as 
the  contrapuntists  persist  in  calling  them, 
which  are  required  by  the  modern  ear.  But  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  the  only  available  treatises  on  counter- 
point adhere  to  this  method.  An  exception 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of  Reicha's 
works  on  composition,  and  of  Beethoven^s 
Studien,  compiled  from  his  papers  by  Seyfried. 
But  as  a  treatise  the  Studien  is  imperfect 
Both  in  the  examples  he  gives,  and  in  the  re- 
marks he  makes,  Beethoven  shows  his  con- 
tempt for  the  scholastic  rules,  made,  he  says, 
when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  at  best 
only  adapted  for  music  intended  to  be  sung  in 
vast  halls  by  great  bodies  of  voices,  but  utterly 
incapable  of  bringing  out  the  resources  of  the 
modern  orchestra,  or  of  the  chamber  concert. 
Yet  he  himself  in  his  latter  days  was  stung 
with  the  ambition  of  proving  himself  a  contra- 
puntist, and  produced  some  great  works,  which 
are  great  because  the  lamp  of  the  school  is 
soon  eclipsed  by  the  sunlight  of  his  genius. 
Spohr  was  another  writer  who  in  his  later  life 
wished  to  add  the  lore  of  the  contrapuntist  to 
his  skill  in  the  practice  of  modern  music 
There  is  a  vitality  in  these  old  rules,  partly,  no 
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doubt,  depending  on  the  conventionalitj  of  the 
ear,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  edu- 
cated to  relish  imperfect  or  unnatural  scales, 
but  chiefly  due  to  the  great  mass  of  truth 
which  ihey  embody,  and  which  is  embodied 
nowhere  else.  Their  faults  are  rather  faults  of 
omission  than  of  commission.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  unjust  to  suggest  that,  if  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded  were  carried  out 
in  other  arts,  we  should  make  our  young  versi- 
fiers produce  poems  containing  no  A  or  no  B, 
or  from  which  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  all  moods 
and  tenses  was  excluded,  or  which  should  form 
altars,  or  wings,  or  columns.  No  doubt  great 
scholars  have  learned  their  rudiments  from  the 
Eton  Latin  Grammar.  But  it  is  no  longer 
thought  proper  to  include  in  the  rudimentary 
teaching  of  language  principles  or  propositions 
which  must  be  unlearned  afterwards.  The 
yoQog  composer  must  begin  with  the  simplest 
combinations ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
arbitrary  line  should  be  drawn  within  which 
strict  art  must  confine  itself,  while  all  beyond 
is  regarded  as  mere  license  and  irregularity. 

68.  M.  Albebt  de  Broolie,  though  an 
academician,  is  more  a  politician  who  uses 
literature  as  his  engine  for  acting  upon  public 
opinion  than  a  literary  man.  There  is  not  one 
of  his  Nbuvelles  Httdes,  he  says,  that  does  not 
c»we  its  existence  to  some  of  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, or  social  consequences  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  or  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  indi- 
cate the  one  only  remedy  for  the  agitation 
which  is  the  legacy  of  revolution.  The  long 
discord  may  be  healed,  he  thinks,  not  by  au- 
thority, but  only  by  liberty.  "  La  paix  par  la 
liberty ;  la  paix  entre  les  croyances  par  la  li- 
berty de  conscience  et  de  discussion  mutuelle- 
ment  respect^e;  la  paix  entre  les  partis  par 
Tobservation  commune  des  regies  de  la  liberty 
I6gale ;  la  paix  entre  les  classes  par  la  liberty 
complete  de  la  propri6t6,  du  capital,  et  du 
travail."  M.  de  Broglie  inherits  the  traditions 
of  that  political  writing  which  arose  when 
France  was  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams; 
and  he  tries  to  apply  it  to  a  despotism  tem- 
pered by  the  material  interests  of  the  masses. 
In  old  days  epigram  reacted  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  acted  on  the  persons  by  whom 
the  Government  was  surrounded.  But  M.  de 
Broglie^s  art  is  too  refined  and  academic  to  act 
on  universal  suffrage.  There  is  a  native  quick- 
ness and  intelligence  in  the  French  peasant; 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  educated  to  compre- 
hend the  fine  points  of  allusion,  or  to  appre- 
ciate the  subtleties,  of  M.  de  Broglie's  tem- 
pered liberalism  esoterically  taught  in  essays 
upon  Schiller,  Madame  Swetchine,  Lacordaire, 
Ampere,  De  Serre,  or  Vill^le.  More  than  this, 
a  politician  who  would  deny  to  Italy  what  he 
claims  for  France,  and  would  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  foreigners  in  order  to  maintain  ^at  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  a  higher  theoretical 
temperature,  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  de- 
barred from  any  broad  or  intelligible  expos';:  !oii 
of  principles,  and  from  the  advocacy  of  any 
very  decided  or  trenchant  measures.  Hesitat- 
ing, as  his  system  must  seem  to  do,  between 
the  contradictory  propositions  of  rival  schools, 


it  cannot  plead  for  any  present  or  probable  set- 
tlement, but  only  fi»r  moderation,  equity,  and 
an  interim  of  delay  in  which  liberty  may  have 
time  to  bear  fruit.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
position  taken  by  M.  de  Broglie  in  the  later 
portion  of  his  book.  It  is  a  position  that  give.<« 
to  his  essays  an  ephemeral  character  which  all 
the  beauty  and  refinement  of  their  language 
and  thought  can  scarcely  conceal. 

64.  Two  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
laren  have  collected  and  republished  some  of 
his  papers,  consisting  mainly  of  contributions 
to  the  Scotsman^  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
and  for  thirty  years  the  editor.  These  Select 
Writings  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
but  may  be  roughly  thrown  into  three  groups — 
political  and  social  articles,  scientific  papers, 
and  notes  of  travel.  The  collection  compre- 
hends subjects  so  diverse  as  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  the  traces  of  glacial  action  in  Scot- 
land, the  Reform  Bill  and  the  topography  of 
Troy.  In  most  cases  so  wide  a  range  of  in- 
terests would  imply  superficial  treatment.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Maclaren. 
Whatever  subject  he  approached,  he  brought 
to  it  the  9&me  carefnl  and  conscientious  obser- 
vation of  facts,  the  same  superiority  to  senti 
ment  and  prejudice,  the  same  dislike  of  relying 
on  second-hand  authority.  Vigorous  and  lucid, 
without  being  brilliant,  his  style  is  a  faithful 
index  of  the  character  of  his  mind. 

His  political  opinions  underwent  little  change 
during  his  life.  With  a  fearless  and  unswerv- 
ing attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  he  combined  a  clear  insight  into  polit- 
ical and  economical  principles,  and  a  desire  that 
the  government  of  the  country  should,  above 
all  things,  rest  on  a  rational  and  scientific  basis. 
It  required  great  moral  courage  to  set  on  foot  a 
Liberal  journal,  alone  and  unaided  by  aristo- 
cratic influence,  at  a  time  (1817^  when  the  Lib- 
eral cause  seemed  to  have  reacned  its  nadir  in 
Great  Britain ;  it  is  still  a  greater  tribute  to  Mr. 
Maclaren's  character  that  he  conducted  his  pa- 
per with  such  uniform  moderation  and  sobriety 
as  to  render  powerless  the  vehement  and  malig- 
nant opposition  with  which,  in  its  early  days, 
the  Scotsman  was  assailed.  In  point  of  style 
and  thought,  the  political  papers  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  these  volumes  stand  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  ordinary  political 
articles.  They  embody  the  reflections  of  a 
sagacious  and  high-minded  observer  of  passing 
events.  But  their  author^s  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity — and  it  is  considerable — 
will  rest  not  so  much  on  his  collected  writings 
as  on  the  high  tone  which,  as  a  newspaper 
editor  and  contributor,  he  endeavoured  to  give 
to  the  treatment  of  political  questions,  and  on 
his  unabating  and  successful  efforts  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  his  readers  in  scientific  subjects. 
From  the  first,  physical  science  presented  to 
him  an  attraction  equal  with  that  of  politics ; 
and  in  his  later  years  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  was  subordinate  to  the  former.  He 
never  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
his  favourite  studies,  and  his  function  through 
life  was  that  of  an  interpreter  rather  than  a 
discoverer  of  scientific  ideas.    But  he  was  very 
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far  removed  from  those  representatives  of 
popular  science  who  content  themselves  with 
dressing  np  in  finer  words  the  thoughts  and 
discoveries  of  others.  He  was  never  content 
without  verifying  his  conclusions  hy  personal 
and  lahorioDs  investigation.  Hammer  in  hand, 
he  would  wander  amongst  the  Scottish  and 
Swiss  hills;  and  the  results  of  his  holiday 
ramhie  wonld  appear  in  the  colamns  of  the 
Seotsman,  where  a  series  of  lacid  and  well- 
digested  articles  would  emhody  the  thooghts 
and  observations  of  many  months.  Geology 
was  his  f ivourite  subject;  and  his  keen  interest 
in  the  new  science  enabled  him  to  keep  abreast 
of  its  latest  phases  of  speculation  and  dis- 
covery. The  frequent  and  suggestive  papers 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  present  collection 
were  probably  the  first  which  succeeded  in 
directing  pablic  attention  to  the  numerous 
traces  of  ghicial  action  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  English  lakes. 
Bat  geological  specalation  did  not  monopolize 
his  attention  ;  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  sagacity,  almost  amounting 
to  prevision,  with  which  he  welcomed  and  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  new  discoveries,  is 
to  be  found  in  hb  remarkable  articles  on  rail- 
ways, in  the  years  1824  and  1825.  In  these 
papers,  specolations  which  now  appear  like 
truisms  are  put  forward  and  supported  by  care- 
ful and  minute  calculations.  But  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance  they  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation ;  and  their  boldness  and  significance  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  date  at 
which  they  were  written,  and  by  comparison 
with  the  tone  of  incredulity  with  which  Ste- 
phenson's experiments  and  promises  were  re- 
ceived even  in  the  best  educated  circles  of  so- 
ciety. In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Maclaren  found 
leisure  for  travelling  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Wherever 
he  went  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  allowed  no 
peculiarities  of  men  and  manners,  no  phenom- 
ena of  geological  or  antiquarian  interest,  to 
escape  the  range  of  his  acute  and  accurate  ob- 
servation. His  notes  of  travel  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  his  journal ;  and  the  im- 
mediate purpose  for  which  they  were  written 
is  apparent  in  his  constant  references,  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation,  to  home  standards — 
for  instance,  in  the  comparison  of  the  Boman 
Forum  in  point  of  size  to  the  Edinburgh  Grass- 
market. 

The  interest  of  the  present  volumes  is  mainly 
historical  and  biographical,  and  consists  in  the 
picture  which  they  supply  of  the  workings, 
during  half  a  century,  of  a  mind  distinguished 
by  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  width  of  intellec- 
tual sympathies.  JBat  the  papers  also  derive  a 
value  of  their  own  from  their  clear  and  forci- 
ble style,  the  shrewd  observations  with  which 
they  abound,  and  their  lucid  exposition  and 
copious  illustration  of  abstrnse  scientific  prob- 
lems. 

65.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Martineau's 
Essays  was  published  in  1866,  by  an  Ameri- 
can editor,  who  was  so  much  a  stranger  to 
the  author  that  ho  included  an  essay  by  another 
hand  in  the  volume.    The  selection,  however, 


was  made  with  bo  much  aptness  that  Mr. 
Martineau  adopted  it,  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fication, and  republished  it  in  England  the 
next  year.  The  second  volume  is  another 
selection  by  the  same  American  editor,  con- 
sisting of  essays,  generally  of  an  earlier  date 
than  those  in  the  first  volume.  The  inferior 
interest  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  bat  a 
gleaning  after  the  harvest,  bears  witness  to 
the  competency  of  the  judgment  which  com- 
piled the  former  one.  The  two  first  essays  are 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  deal  with  books 
which  have  long  been  dead — Dr.  Whewell  on 
Morals.  They  expose  that  ofiScial  philosopher's 
well-known  method  of  supporting  a  Church 
and  State  system  of  morals  with  the  prop  of  a 
priori  afterthoughts  and  cunningly  contrived 
axioms.  Mr.  Martineau,  in  different  essays, 
seems  alternately  to  defend  the  metaphsyical 
basis  of  faith  and  morals,  and  to  propose  adopts 
ing  a  new  Baconian  basis,  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  the  apparent  in- 
consistency may  be  reconciled  if  we  understand 
him  to  mean  only  that  he  desires  the  mora) 
sciences  to  be  conducted  more  upon  the  method 
of  the  exact  sciences — an  aspiraticn  which  has 
been  in  great  measure  fulfilled  since  he  wrote. 
Even  when  the  special  subjects  on  which  he 
treats  are  out  of  date,  Mr.  Martineau's  style  and 
thoughts  continue  fresh ;  and  the  present 
volume  affords  more  evidence  than  the  first  of 
his  prescience  and  power  of  anticipating  the 
course  of  thought— a  great  test  of  a  thinker^s 
^  power. 

66.  Mb.  Pkeowne's  Hulsean  lectures  on  Im- 
mortality are  everywhere  well  meant,  and  in 
many  parts  well  executed.  His  four  lectures 
are  thus  divided — 1.  The  future  life,  in  which 
he  reviews  the  modern  theories  of  Materialism, 
Pantheism,  and  Spiritualism,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  doctrine  he  is  treating ;  2.  The 
hope  of  the  Gentile,  where  he  reviews  the 
Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  what  he  cnlls  the 
Oriental  theories  on  a  future  life ;  8.  The  hope 
of  the  Jew,  where  he  discusses  the  various 
texts  adduced  to  prove  the  prevalence  of  the 
doctrine  among  the  Hebrews ;  4.  The  hope  of 
the  Christian,  where  he  maintains,  with  con- 
siderable confusion,  that  the  doctrine  rests  upon 
the  historical  Besurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
inner  life  of  the  Spirit.  He  uses  the  analogy 
of  nature  as  Butler  uses  it,  not  to  sustain  a 
positive  argument,  but  only  to  undermine  ob- 
jections. 

His  reviews  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
his  criticisms  of  the  Hebrew  texts  are  scholar- 
like and  sober.  Indeed,  he  shows  not  a  little 
independence  of  mind  in  his  treatment  of  the 
famous  text,  Job  xix,  24-26,  where  the  Hebrew, 
instead  of  having  "  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,'^ 
has  "^nibaTa ,  ex  eame,  out  of  the  flesh.    Oflcourse 

this  is  a  doubtful  expression.  To  say,  "  I  shall 
see  an  object /rtwi  or  out  of  a  castle  or  a  place  *' 
may  either  mean  that  I  shall  be  out  of  or  away 
frofn  the  place  when  I  see  it,  or  that,  being 
within  the  place,  I  shall  see  the  object  from  it. 
Accordingly,  interpreters  are  sorely  tempttd  to 
import  their  previous  opinions  into  the  text. 
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Professor  Ewald  gives  it  a  Platonic  meaning, 
and  translates  it  *'  frei  vom  Leibe  werd'  ich 
schauen  Gott ;  "  and  M.  Rennn,  "  Priv6  de  ma 
chair  je  verrai  Dien."  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Pusey  considers  such  a  translation  most  nn- 
critical.  Mr.  Perowne  thinks  that  Job  only 
means,  '^  After  my  skin  has  been  thas  pierced 
through  [with  leprosy]  yet  from  my  flesh  I 
shall  behold  God," — without  any  distinct  re- 
ference to  any  doctrine  of  resurrection,  but  with 
full  confidence  of  living  in  God. 

In  his  generalizations,  Mr.  Perowne  is  less 
happy  than  in  his  special  remarks.  Two  in- 
stances will  suffice.  One  is  his  uncritical  no- 
tion of  "  Orientalism "  as  a  definite  form  of 
thought;  and  another  is  his  desire  to  trans- 
plant this  bodily,  and  to  fuse  it  with  European 
thought,  instead  of  being  contented  to  trace  the 
analogies  and  correspondences  of  the  distant  and 
unconnected  systems.  To  say  that  Alexandria 
was  a  common  reservoir  of  "  Oriental "  and 
European  thought,  in  which  they  became  fused, 
and  through  whose  teachers  ^^  the  dogmas  of 
the  Brahmins  were  erected  under  a  dififerent 
form  in  the  country  of  Homer  and  Plato,"  is 
to  repeat  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  manner 
an  exploded  error.  Again,  it  argues  a  consider- 
able misunderstanding  of  the  status  of  the 
materialistic  controversy  to  found  a  charge  of 
materialism  upon  the  passages  which  Mr. 
Perowne  quotes  from  Professor  Huxley.  Mr. 
Huxley  says  that  *' matter  maybe  regarded  as  a 
form  of  thought,  or  thought  may  be  regarded 
OS  a  property  of  matter,~each  statement  has 
a  certain  relative  truth."  And  whether  mate- 
rial and  psychological  phenomena  are  alike  re- 
garded as  molecular  efiTects,  according  to  the 
materialist,  or  acts  of  pure  force,  according  to 
Faraday,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Huxley  considers  Uiat 
all  natural  effects  proceed  by  law,  ascertainable 
in  the  long-run  by  human  faculties,  and  capable 
of  being  expressed  quantitatively.  But  besides 
these  natural  phenomena,  reducible  to  law,  he 
also  admits,  nay,  enjoins,  one  other  belief, — the 
power  of  volition  to  introduce  new  conditions 
into  the  course  of  events.  Volition  is  a  species 
of  force  which  he  sets  apart  fk'om  all  other 
forces,  and  to  which  he  assigns  an  extra-scienti- 
fic, accidental  agency,  in  the  course  of  events. 
However  closely  he  may  have  connected  him- 
self with  materialists,  yet^  while  he  holds  this 
distinction,  he  will  be  toto  cala  distinguished 
from  them,  as  holding  the  ground-work,  if  not 
the  superstructure,  of  a  belief  in  spirit  and  in 
God.  There  is  much  less  real  materialism  in 
Mr.  Huxley's  writings,  ill  expressed  and  un- 
philosophical  as  they  often  are  in  their  meta- 
physical portions,  than  there  is  in  the  last  page 
of  the  concluding  chapter  of  Professor  Owen's 
great  work  on  Vertebrates.  But  t^en  Professor 
Owen  loudly  professes  his  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, with  which  his  theory  is  almost  incom- 
patible, and  Mr.  Huxley  is  silent  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Perowne  is  not  quite  judicious  in  his  selec- 
tion of  his  antagonist. 

67.  Tub  fair  distribution  of  taxation  is  a  hard 
problem  of  economical  science.  Many  of  its 
points  still  remain  matters  of  controversy,  re- 
quiring careful  induction  before  they  can  be 


cleared  up ;  and  M.  Foubert's  book,  De  VImpdt 
8ur  les  Valewn  mobilUrei^  is  a  clever  and  suc- 
cessful contribution  to  this  end.  In  France,  as 
elsewhere,  public  opinion  demands  that  taxa- 
tion should  be  proportionate  to  the  income  of 
the  taxpayer.  But  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
his  income  is  a  further  question.  If  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  own  statement  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
the  itivestigation  of  authority  is  regarded  as 
too  inquisitorial  to  be  admitted,  it  remains  that 
a  man  must  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
evident  means,  in  proportion  to  the  outward 
signs  of  wealth  which  he  exhibits.  Such  are 
his  lands,  houses,  shops,  dwelling-house,  and 
the  like.  By  determining  a  man's  liability  on 
such  grounds  a  near  approach  is  made  to  a 
right  estimate  of  his  income.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  isolated  errors  of  any  general  system 
founded  on  average,  the  French  method  must 
be  considered  to  have  attained  very  symmetri- 
cal, logical,  and  brilliant  results.  But  among 
the  agricultural  classes  in  France  an  opinion 
exists  that  the  land  is  taxed  too  highly  in  com- 
parison with  personal  property,  especially  such 
sources  of  income  as  the  funds,  shares,  policies, 
debentures,  and  other  commercial  or  public 
sources  of  income.  M.  Foubert  shows  that  this 
opinion  is  nut  borne  out  by  facts,  and  in  doing 
so  sets  out  with  great  clearness  the  relations 
between  the  different  taxes  in  France.  He 
naturally  speaks  at  greater  length  on  personal 
than  on  other  taxable  property ;  and  on  this 
subject  he  takes  occasion  to  give  details  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

68.  M.  DiTEUT,  a  little  while  before  he  with- 
drew from  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France,  supplemented  his  vari- 
ous publications  on  French  primary  and  second- 
ary education  by  a  blue  book  containing  the 
Statistics  of  superior  education.  The  subject- 
matter  of  this  education  in  France  is  comprised 
in  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
literature,  and  sciences,  and  is  imparted  in  a 
limited  number  of  special  schools.  These  five 
faculties  do  not  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  com- 
bine together  to  form  a  University,  the  "Uni- 
versity de  France"  being  simply  a  name  for  the 
total  number  vf  scholastic  institutions  depend- 
ent on  the  State.  It  is  rare  to  find  more  than 
two  faculties  established  in  the  same  town. 
Only  in  Paris  and  Strasburg  can  all  five  be 
found ;  and  even  there  the  faculties  and  schools 
have  no  mutual  connection.  Hence  each 
faculty  has  its  own  number  of  establishments. 
Theology  has  five  Oatholio  and  two  Protestant 
establishments,  law  eleven,  medicine  three, 
sciences  sixteen,  and  literature  sixteen.  Besides 
these  there  are  three  superior  schools  of  chem- 
istry, twenty-two  preparatory  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  chemistry,  and  five  preparatory 
schools  for  the  higher  branches  of  science  and 
literature.  These  various  institutions  contain 
12,949  "enrolled"  pupils,  and 5199  "auditors." 
The  enrolled  pupils  are  those  who  intend  to 
take  a  degree,  and  to  e^joy  the  advantages  and 
privileges  to  which  it  opens  the  way.  For 
them  the  courses  are  not  gratuitous ;  they  are 
obliged  to  put  down  their  names  every  three 
months,  and  to  pay  certain  fees,  varying  accord- 
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iDg  to  oircumstances.  When  a  pnpil  has  pot 
down  his  name  a  certain  numher  of  times— a 
minimnm  heing  fixed  by  the  regulations — ^he 
may  present  himself  to  be  examined  for  the 
degree  of  licentiate  or  of  doctor.  There  are 
separate  examination  fees.  The  auditors  are 
learners  who  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  with- 
out fees,  but  not  admitted  to  take  degrees.  M. 
Dumy's  Statistique  gives  the  correct  number 
of  enrolled  pupils,  but  only  an  estimate,  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  of  the  auditors.  The  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  faculties  are  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  emoluments,  the  Government 
making  good  the  deficiency ;  but  all  payments 
are  m^e  through  the  Government.  In  1835, 
1836,  and  1837  the  receipts  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure ;  but  since  1838  the  expenditure  has 
been  increasing  ntd  the  receipts  diminishing. 
At  that  date  both  sides  of  the  account  showed 
a  total  of  about  two  millions  of  francs.  Now 
the  sum  exceeds  three  millions  and  a  half— the 
account  being  in  1865,  receipts  3,697,529 
francs,  expenditure  3,777,487  francs;  but  the 
surplus  of  expenditure  yaries  greatly  in  different 
years.  Besides  the  faculties,  there  are  other 
establishments  of  superior  education,  such  as 
tiie  College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  others  which  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  statistics  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  are  curious.  Between  1847 
and  1866  the  number  of  Doctors  in  Medicine 
increased  from  10,643  to  11,265.  On  the  other 
side  the  numbers  of  "oflficiers  de  sant6."  doc- 
tors who  have  studied  only  three  years  instead 
of  ^ve,  diminished  from  7456  to  5,624.  This 
gives  a  total  of  18,099  doctors  in  1847,  and  only 
of  17,340  in  1866,  including  those  in  the  an- 
nexed departments.  If  there  is  more  medical 
education,  there  are  fewer  practitioners.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the  reason 
of  this. 

69.  In  1843,  Professor  Gobel  drew  attention 
to  two  important  conclusions  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  draw  from  the  chemical 
analysis  of  certain  antiquities,  namely:  (1.) 
that  the  metallic  antiquities  found  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  are  of  Roman  origin,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  metallurgic  knowledge  of  the  Estho- 
nians  and  other  Baltic  peoples  is  derived  from 
Roman  sources ;  and  (2.)  that  there  is  a  very 
curious  agreement  in  composition  between  the 
alloys  of  the  Chinese,  the  ancient  Tsudic  peo- 
ples of  Siberia,  who  worked  in  metals,  chiefly 
about  the  Altai  or  copper  mountains,  and  the 
Greeks.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
ethnologically  interesting  conclusions  will  be 
verified  in  other  ways ;  but  so  far  they  show 
the  value  of  chemical  analysis  as  an  instrument 
in  historical  research.  The  analyses  of  anti- 
quities hitherto  made,  however,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  little  value  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  been  made  generally  for  some  imme- 
diate object,  such  as  to  determine  the  presence 
of  zinc,  or  the  relative  proportions  of  tin  and 
copper.  With  some  important  exceptions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mallet,  Fellenberg,  Wibel,  etc., 
the  presence  of  other  metals,  such  as  nickel, 
cobalt,  etc.,  either  has  not  been  noticed  at  all, 
or,  if  it  has  been  recorded,  the  quantities  of 


each  present  have  not  been  determined.  And 
yet  these  accidental  metals  would  no  doabt 
afford  in  many  cases  evidence  of  the  source  of 
the  ores,  just  as  the  amount  of  the  sulphur, 
silicon,  etc.,  would  help  us  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  metallurgic  processes.  Then, 
too,  the  description  of  the  objects  has  been 
generally  very  unsatisfactory,  being  confined  in 
many  cases  to  sucJi  information  as  "  bronze 
sword,''  "  bronze  celt,"  etc.  To  be  of  real  use 
analyses  should  be  made  in  considerable  num-  ' 
hers  of  each  type  of  sword,  spear,  mace,  etc. ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
types  found  in  museums,  though  they  may  have 
been  found  together,  have  come  from  very 
different  sources,  and  belong  to  different 
epochs.  The  processes  of  analysis  should  be 
accurately  described,  so  as  to  insure  oniformitj 
of  results.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  may 
become  possible  to  determine  the  metallurgic 
centres  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  routes  of 
the  commerce  of  metals.  As  this  must  be  n 
work  of  time,  the  existing  analyses  may  be  of 
some  use ;  and  Dr.  von  Bibra  has  acoordin^y 
done  good  service  in  bringing  together  all  the 
analyses  hitherto  made, — ^the  work  of  no  le» 
than  eighty-one  chemistB.  To  these  he  h»s 
added  a  very  large  number  of  his  own,  especi- 
ally of  Roman  and  Greek  coins,  very  carefully 
made,  and  with  full  description  of  his  processes 
of  analysis.  Out  of  a  total  of  520  analyses  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  other  bronze 
antiquities,  the  results  of  which  are  given,  841 
are  by  the  author. 

The  completeness  of  his  collection  will  be 
seen  from  a  summary  of  the  localities  of  the ' 
objects  analysed: — ^Roman  coins,  the  greater 
paxt  dating  however  from  the  Empire,  Roman 
weapons,  ornaments,  statuettes,  etc. ;  Greek, 
Macedonian,  Sicilian,  and  Carthaginian  coins ; 
Greek  statuettes ;  bronze  antiquiti^  from 
Egypt  and  Nineveh ;  pre-Ohristian  antiquities 
from  graves  in  the  Crimea,  and  from  graves 
at  ancient  Olbia,  Nikopol,  and  Alexandropol 
on  the  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Tanais,  from  Tsudic  graves  on  the 
Yenisei,  from  graves  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Wladi- 
mir,  from  the  Baltic  Provinces ;  ancient  bronze 
weapons,  tools,  etc.,  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  articles  of  medissval,  renaissance 
and  rococo  workmanship ;  coins,  gongs,  can- 
non, etc.,  from  China  and  Cochin  China ;  and 
lastly,  modem  alloys.  The  author  has  simd- 
marized  the  chief  characters  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  alloys,  and  has  prefixed  to  the  whole 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
concerning  the  several  metals  and  alloys.  This, 
however,  contains  nothing  new.  and  has  a  ma- 
terial defect  in  not  giving  the  references  to  the 
ancient  authors  he  mentions.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  a  collection  were  made  of  Chinese  copper 
alloys  of  different  ages,  especially  of  the  very 
ancient  ones,  portions  of  which  might  be  ana- 
lysed with  the  view  of  testing  the  condusion 
of  Professor  Gdbel  above  mentioned. 

70.  Students  of  Geology  who  are  intere»t(d 
in  igneous  and  metamorphic  phenomena  have 
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felt  the  want  of  a  monograph  of  some  volcano 
with  a  history,  like  Vesnvius  or  Etna — a  mono- 
graph which  should  erohrace  not  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  Tolcauo,  hnt, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  good  summary  of  its  his- 
tory. This  want  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  has  published  the  lectures  on 
Vesuvius  which  he  gave  at  Oxford,  in  1868, 
after  bis  return  from  a  visit  to  that  mountain. 
The  chronological  account  of  it  which  he  has 
gathered  together  is  very  complete  and  inter- 
esting. Out  of  the  historic  narrative  he  has 
constructed  a  sketch  of  the  general  character- 
istic phenomena  of  eruptions  from  their  be- 
ginning to  their  end.  This  is  followed  by  a 
well  condensed  account  of  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  mountain.  Then  comes  a  notice  of 
the  Pblegrcean  Fields,  without  which  no  de- 
scription of  Vesuvius  could  be  complete.  The 
author  next  discusses  the  character  of  the  vol- 
canic energy  as  shown  by  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  effects.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  minerals  of 
Vesuvius,  the  character  and  composition  of 
Vesuvian  lava  and  ashes;  and,  lastly,  some 
general  views  on  the  theory  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. 

The  Chemical,  that  is  the  mineralogical,  part 
of  the  book  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion. 
The  list  of  minerals  is  so  nearly  complete  that 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  British  Museum  for  the  remainder. 
Mineralogy  still  suffers  from  having  been  once 
looked  upon  as  part  of  what  was  called  '^  Na- 
tural History."  Every  specimen  was  looked 
upon  as  a  distinct  entity,  not  connected  with 
the  rock  in  which  it  was  found,  but  with  a 
number  of  other  entities  of  a  like  character  to 
itself.  Hence  collections  of  Vesuvian  minerals 
are  usually  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
science,  the  specimens  themselves,  and  not  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  found,  be- 
ing the  points  of  interest.  The  consequence  is 
.  that,  although  the  list  of  Vesuvian  minerals  is 
long,  and  the  analyses  of  a  great  many  of  them 
well  made,  the  mineralogy  of  Vesuvius  is  still 
in  a  very  imperfect  condition.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  not  that  a  mineral  occurs  in  lava, 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  relative  age  of  the 
lava  ?  If  the  mineral  is  found  in  an  ejected 
block,  is  that  block  a  fragment  of  an  unaltered 
aqueous  rock,  or  a  previously  fused  lavf^?  Did 
the  mineral  pre-exist  in  it,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  the  volcanic  action?  Professor  Phillips 
could  not  be  expected  to  create  the  whole  of 
the  chemical  geology  of  Vesuvius  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  work  as 
he  found  it  to  his  hand.  He  might,  however, 
with  advantage  have  brought  the  facts  more 
abreast  with  our  present  knowledge.  Thus, 
for  example,  at  pc^e  211.  he  gives,  in  the  fol- 
lowing note,  Dr.  Daubeny^s  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  vapours  of  the  Solfatara  upon  the 
trachytic  rocks  by  which  sulphur  and  various 
sulphates  are  formed : — "  By  union  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  with  the  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies  in  these  trachytes,  hydro- 
sulphurets  would  be  formed.  Compounds  of 
this  clasi  when  exposed  to  air  and  moistnre  in 


presence  of  carbonic  acid  undergo  decomposi- 
tion; the  bases  are  oxidated  and  combine  with 
the  acid ;  the  snlphuretted  hydrogen  is  resolved 
into  its  elements  ;  sulphur  is  partly  separated 
and  partly  converted  into  nypo-sulphurous 
acid,  and  water  is  formed  by  the  hydrogen 
uniting  with  atmospheric  air.  Hypo-sulphuric 
salts  ^80  appear,  but  are  not  permanent ;  so 
that  finally  sulphur  and  sulphuric  salts  remain, 
as  we  find  to  be  the  case."  Whatever  this  ex- 
planation may  have  been  in  1825,  it  certainly 
does  not  express  our  present  knowledge.  There 
is  no  proof  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  could 
combine  with  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  silicates 
of  the  trachyte ;  and  it  may  be  considered  per- 
fectly certain  that  it  does  not  combine  with 
aluminium  nnder  such  conditions.  The  de- 
composition of  trachyte,  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  sulphates,  and  the  deposition  of 
sulphur,  is  a  very  complicated  phenomenon; 
in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  the  decomposition 
has  been  due  to  sulphurous  acid,  some  of  which 
coming  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
formed  water  and  pentathionic  acid ;  this  act- 
ing on  trachyte,  etc.,  decomposed  into  free  sul- 
phur, which  is  sometimes  beautifully  stratified, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which  combining  with  the 
bases  of  the  trachyte  formed  aluminite,  and 
other  sulphates.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
the  presence  of  air  and  watery  vapour  also 
oxidizes  into  sulphur  acids  with  the  separation 
of  sulphur;  sometimes,  too,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  sulphurous  acid  only  produce  by 
their  mutual  action  water  and  free  sulphur. 
All  these  changes  may  be  seen  at  the  Phlegrssan 
Fields,  at  Canale  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
everywhere  else  where  volcanic  fumes  con- 
taining sulphur  are  evolved  in  any  quantity. 
But  in  no  place  do  the  changes  described  in 
the  note  in  Professor  Phillips's  book  take  place. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  list  of  gaseous  products 
evolved  at  Vesuvius,  given  at  page  801,  sul- 
phurous acid  is  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  given,  is  a  misprint  for 
it ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  ever  produced  there  except  by 
secondary  action. 

71.  Those  branches  of  physical  science  which 
not  only  deal  with  phenomena,  but  have  to 
describe  and  classify  objects,  undergo  a  species 
of  metamorphosis  in  successive  stages,  sepa- 
rated by  long  intervals.  During  such  an  in- 
terval new  experiments  and  observations  are 
recorded  day  by  day;  new  bodies  in  chemistry, 
and  new  species  in  natural  history  are  discov- 
ered. But  the  language,  nomenclature,  and 
fundamental  ideas  remain  more  or  less  unaf- 
fected by  the  growth  of  facts.  The  applied 
sciences  which  depend  upon  them,  as  miner- 
alogy upon  chemistry,  and  agriculture  upon 
chemistry  and  biology,  are  generally  in  har- 
mony with  them  in  ideas  and  language.  But 
a  time  comes  when  the  accumulation  of  facts 
so  far  outgrows  the  nomenclature  and  theoretic 
framework,  that  the  whole  structure  has  to 
be  remodelled,  and  a  new  language  created. 
There  is  always  danger  of  the  dependent 
sciences  lagging  behind  while  the  revolutionary 
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crisis  affects  the  fnndamental  sciences ;  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  writers  on  the 
practical  branches  are  not  in  snch  close  inter- 
course with  those  on  the  fandamental  ones  as 
to  feel  continoallj  the  onward  cnrrent  of  ideas. 
When  this  happens  the  former  become  conser- 
vatiye,  and  resist  the  adoption  of  the  new  lan- 
guage and  new  ideas,  the  value  of  which  to 
their  special  subject  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  appreciate.  Now  chemistry  is  passing,  or 
rather  has  almost  passed,  through  one  of  these 
crises ;  and  biology  may  be  said  to  be  entering 
one.  Hence  agriculturists  who  imagine  that 
they  have  laid  up  a  store  of  science  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  will  have  to  unlearn  much  and 
to  turn  to  study  again.  How  Crops  grow^  by 
Professor  Johnson  of  Yale  Oollege,  is  an  ex- 
cellent text-book  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  agricultural  students  generally*  It  is  known 
and  appreciated  in  America,  and  has  just  been 
issued  in  England,  in  a  revised  and  augmented 
form,  under  the  care  of  a  chemist  and  a  biolo- 
gist, who  were  qualified  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
level  of  their  respective  sciences.  The  hook  is 
divided  into  three  parts.    The  first,  compris- 


ing three  chapters,  is  chemical,  being  devoted 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  volatile 
and  fixed  parts  of  the  plant,  the  quantitative 
relations  among  its  ingredients,  and  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  stage  of  growth  upon  both ;  the 
second,  in  four  chapters,  treats  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  and  the  offices  of  its  organs,  and  is 
purely  biological ;  and  the  third  is  devoted  to 
the  life  of  the  plant,  embracing  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  phenomena.  It  would  have 
maae  the  work  more  complete  if  a  chapter  had 
been  added  on  the  influence  of  form  on  the 
chemical  composition  and  life  of  plants,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest  to  agriculturists. 
The  book  is,  of  course,  a  strictly  scientific,  and 
in  no  way  a  practical  book  on  agriculture,  as 
that  term  would  be  commonly  understood. 
The  best  way  to  apply  science  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  is  to  teach  the  science  thor- 
oughly, letting  each  man  use  his  knowledge  as 
a  light  to  his  experience,  and  not  to  give 
shreds  of  science  patched  together  for  practical 
use — a  course  which  only  loads  to  blunders 
and  consequent  loss  of  money  by  experimental 
farmers,  and  to  prejudice  against  real  science. 
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Art.  I. — Babylonian  and  Assyrian 

Libraries. 

Thb  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  the  seat 
of  a  very  early  civilization,  and  the  birth- 
place of  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
known  to  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity. 
Babylonia  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period 
by  a  race  of  people  entirely  different  from 
the  Semitic  population  known  in  historic 
times.  This  people  had  an  abundant  lite- 
rature ;  and  they  were  the  inventors  of  a 
system  of  writing  which  was  at  first  hiero- 
glyphic, but  gradually  changed  into  what  is 
called  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  cha- 
racter. This  character  had  its  origin  from 
the  practice  of  writing  on  clay  tablets,  each 
line  of  the  figures  bemg  separately  pressed 
into  the  clay  with  a  square  instrument, 
which,  going  deeper  into  the  tablet  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  produced  the  arrow- 
head shape  of  the  lines.  Specimens  of  this 
writing  are  preserved  in  various  stages,  from 
the  simple  form  to  the  decided  cuneiform. 
The  cuneiform  characters  were  written  from 
left  to  right;  and  the  shape  of  the  clay 
tablets  used  for  this  purpose  was  like  that 
of  rather  flat  pincushions.  Where  the  writ- 
ing is  divided  into  two  or  more  columns,  the 
order  of  the  columns  is  from  left  to  right  on 
the  obverse,  but  from  right  to  left  on  the 
reverse.  Of  the  people  who  invented  this 
system  of  writing  very  little  is  known  with 
certainty ;  and  even  their  name  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  In  the  early  Semitic  period  we 
find  Babylonia  inhabited  by  two  races  who 
were  called  the  Sumiri  or  Kassi^  and  the 
Akkadi.  The  Sumiri  or  Kassi  were  a  for- 
eign tribe,  called  by  the  Babylonians  lisan- 
kalbi  ♦  or  the    dog-tongued,   probably   in 

*  Lisan-kalbu  is  only  the  Semitic  translation ; 
how  the  Akkad  people  pronounced  the  words, 
when  they  gave  tliis  name  to  the  Sumir,  is  quite 
unknown. 
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allusion  to  their  strange  language.  They 
were  most  probably  a  branch  of  the  tribes 
called  Cossaii,  Cussii,  and  Cissii,  by  classical 
writers.*  These  tribes  lived  to  the  east 
of  Babylonia;  and  their  dominion  in  that 
country  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  x.  8-12,  As  the  Sumiri  appear 
to  have  been  foreigners,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  other  tribe,  the  Akkadi, 
represents  the  original  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  we  find  that  in  early  inscriptions 
the  countiT  is  called  kingi-akkad  and  mat- 
akkad,  "  the  country  of  Akkad." 

The  language  of  the  Akkadi,  who  originally 
used  the  cuneiform  signs,  was  different  from 
any  known  to  have  existed  in  the  country  in 
historic  times.  As  a  rule  those  particles  (pre^ 
positions)  which,  with  us,  precede  the  words 
they  govern,  followed  them  in  the  Akkad. 
Plurals  and  emphatic  forms  were  often  ex- 
pressed by  doubling  the  root  form.  In  the 
verbs  the  root  remains  unaltered,  and  is  doub- 
led, or  has  prefixes  to  denote  the  various  forms. 
Another  peculiarity  is,  that  when  a  word 
consisted  of  two  characters  any  other  word 
indicating  a  part  or  quality  of  it  might  be 
inserted  between  the  two  characters.  These 
and  similar  peculiarities  in  its  structure  mark 
the  Akkad  as  decidedly  different  from  any 
Semitic  tongue. 

The  earliest  cuneiform  texts  are  written  in 
the  Akkad  language,  and  well  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  its  vocabulary  and  grammar. 
Probably  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  are 
those  prihted  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,  the  title  of  the  cuneiform 
publications  of  the  British  Museum  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  in  this  article  as  C.  I.  j.  The 
first  inscription  in  the  book  is  translated  as 
follows  :  "  XJrukh,  king  of  XJr,  who  Bit- 
Nannur  built."  The  king  whose  name  is 
doubtfully  read  as  Urulm  is  the  earliest 

♦  Herod,  iii.  91,  v.  49 ;  Strabo  xi.  p.  744 ;  Diod. 
xvil.  Ill;  Pliny  vi.  27,  B.  81. 
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known  monarcli  of  the  country ;  the  city 
of  Ur  (now  Mngbeir)  was  the  capital ;  and 
Nannor  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Moon 
Ood.  This  inscription,  and  many  similar 
ones  of  XJmkh  and  his  successors  were 
stamped  on  bricks  used  in  erecting  the 
various  temples  of  Babylonia.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  Akkad  literature  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  mytholo^- 
cal,  which  were  orimnally  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  Babylonia,  and  forwards  copied 
in  Assyria,  and  accompanied  by  interlinear 
translations  to  explain  the  Akkad  to  the  As- 
syrians. Their  subject-matter,  as  a  general 
rule,  consists  of  lists  of  gods,  with  their 
various  titles  and  attributes,  legends  of  the 
gods,  hymns  and  prayers  to  uie  gods,  ac- 
counts of  the  influence  of  various  evil 
spirits  to  whom  diseases  were  attributed,  and 
prayers  against  them. 

The  tablets  were  preserved  in  collections  or 
libraries,  in  the  various  temples  and  palaces 
of  Babylonia,  and  afterwards  in  Assyria; 
and  it  was  the  custom,  from  time  to  time, 
for  those  in  charge  of  these  literary  treasures 
to  have  fresh  copies  made  from  the  origi- 
nals. The  tablets  were  numbered  in  different 
series,  according  to  their  places  in  the  libra- 
ries ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  position  of  each,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted.  First,  every  series  was  named  from 
the  words  or  sentence  which  headed  its  first 
tablet :  thus,  the  first  tablet  on  evil  spirits 
commenced  with  "  the  evil  spirits ; "  and 
each  tablet  of  the  series  had  its  proper 
number,  followed  by  this  extract,  as  "  16th 
tablet  of  the  evil  spirits."  And  secondly,  a 
line  was  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  inscription 
on  each  tablet,  and  the  first  line  of  the  tablet 
next  in  the  series  was  written  after  it.  Each 
new  paragraph  in  these  early  Akkad  texts 
was  headed  by  a  sign  signifying  the  lips  or 
speech,  and  indicating  that  the  paragraphs 
^ere  to  be  chanted  or  spoken ;  but  in  trans- 
lating from  the  Akkad  the  Assyrians  always 
pafised  this  character  over,  probably  deeming 
it  to  be  unnecessary.  Each  paragraph  was 
followed  by  a  word  which  was  equivalent 
to  the  Assyrian  aiman,  or  amanQ,  and  our 
Amen.  It  is  probable  that  these  chants 
jBLud  legends  were  in  existence  in  the  coun- 
.try  loi^  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing  Among  the  hymns  may  be  noticed 
.the  f oBowing  address  to  the  Sun : —  * 

nO  Shamas,  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  thou 

shinest ; 
And  the  bright  locks  of  heaven  thou 

openest ; 
The  gate  of  heaven  thou  openest. 


•  British  MoBeom,  Na  E,  8848. 


O  Shamas,  to   the  world,  thy  face  thou 
directest ; 

0  Shamas,  with  the  brightness  of  heaven 

the  earth  thou  coverest 

The  rest  of  this  legend  is  too  imperfect  to 
translate.  The  following  is  from  a  hymn  to 
the  Fire  God :—  ♦ 

God  of  Fire,  with  thy  bright  fire. 

In  the  house  of    darkness,  light   thou 

establishest ; 
Another    name,  Nabu,  gloriously    thou 

establishest ; 
Of  iron  and  lead  the  melter  art  thou ; 
Of  gold  and  silver  the  purifier  art  thou ; 
The  tabbu  of  Ninkasi  f  art  thou ; 
To  the  wicked  in  the  night  the  causes  of 

trembling  art  thou  ; 
The  works  of  the  man,  the  child  of  his 

God,  do  thou  purify ; 
Like  the  heaven  do  thou  brighten  [them] ; 
like  the  earth  do  thou  purify  [them] ; 
Like  the  midst  of  heaven  do  thou  niake 

[them]  shine. 

From  an  address  to  a  Goddess  we  have  the 
following : — 

The  powerful  rebel  bows  like  a  single 

reed. 
My  will  I  am  not  taking,  myself  I  am  not 

honouring ; 
Like  a  flower,  day  and  night  I  am  Ruling; 

1  thy  servant  cling  to  thee. 

The  tablet  from  which  this  is  an  extract  ia 
valuable  as  giving  two  clear  instances  of  the 
permansive  form  of  verbs,  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Hincks.^  It  is  a  grave  defect  in  the 
French  school  of  cuneiform  enquiry  that 
its  leading  men  ignore  the  existence  of  this 
verbal  form.  The  two  examples  in  this  tab- 
let are  the  verbs  in  the  second  line  of  this 
extract    Both  are  preceded  by  negatives. 

Many  of  the  legends  of  the  gods  are  cu- 
rious ;  but  they  are  all  fragmentary.  One  of 
them§  describes  the  symptoms  of  a  man  who 
was  sufi'erinff  from  some  illness,  and  repre- 
sents the  god  Maruduk  as  unable  to  cure  it, 
and  going  to  the  god  Hea,  his  father,  for 
advice.  Hea  tells  Maruduk  how,  by  purify- 
ing some  water,  and  applying  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, he  can  effect  the  cure.  Many  tablets 
relate  to  the  demonology.  Several  classes 
of  spirits,  both  good  and  evil,  are  specified 

*  British  Museum,  No.  K.  44. 

I  This  expression  is  obscure.  It  may  mean 
"  tne  emanation  of  Ninkasi."  Ninkasi  appears  to 
be  a  goddess. 

I  Joumatof  the  Roytd  Asiatie  Society,  noL  TL, 
part  2,  p.  484. 

g  British  Museum,  No.  E,  2802. 
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on  tliem ;  but  the  evil  certainly  predominate. 
There  are  the  Asakku  who  were  concerned 
with  the  head,  the  Vadukku  with  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  the  Alu  with  the  breast,  the 
Ekimmu  with  the  inside  of  the  body,  the 
Oallu  with  the  hand,  the  Simtaru  with  the 
life.  So  numerous  were  the  supernatural 
beings  that  one  tablet  glares  60  great  gods 
of  heaven  and  earth,  1  magnificent  gods, 
800  spirits  of  the  heavens,  and  600  spirits 
of  the  earth.  A  ^ood  specimen  of  an  mvo- 
cation  against  evil  spirits  is  printed  in  O.L, 
Vol  II,  pp.  17  and  18.  The  paraeraph  on 
p.  17,  lines  30  to  34,  prays  for  deliverance 
from  the  supposed  operation  of  some  of 
these  beings.  It  runs  thus:  ''From  the 
maker  of  evil,  from  the  robber,  from  an  evil 
face,  from  an  evil  eye,  from  an  evil  mouth, 
from  an  evil  tongue,  from  evil  lips,  from  an 
evil  death,  may  heaven  preserve,  may  earth 
preserve."  Real  historical  matter  is  very 
scarce  in  these  early  tablets ;  but  we  have  part 
of  an  inscription  of  one  early  Babylonian 
king,  with  an  Assyrian  translation. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  earliest  lite* 
rary  collections  of  Babylonia ;  and  the  Akkad 
language,  in  which  they  were  written,  prob- 
ably continued  in  use  in  that  country  down 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  b.c. 
and,  for  some  official  documents,  even  to  a 
much  later  period.  At  some  time  Anterior 
to  the  nineteenth  century  b.o.  the  vidley  of 
the  Euphrates  was  conquered  by  a  Semitic 
race.  Of  the  origin  of  this  race  we  at  pre- 
sent know  nothing ;  it  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Sumiri  or  Kassi, 
at  one  time  the  leading  tribe  in  Babylonia. 
The  passage  in  C.L,  Vol  II,  p.  65,  L  8—12, 
relates  how  this  people,  havmg  on  one  oc- 
casion revolted,  slew  the  King  of  Babylonia, 
and  placed  another  man  on  the  throne.  The 
Semitic  conquerors,  whoever  they  were, 
gradually  imposed  their  own  language  on 
Sie  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
borrowed  the  system  of  writing  in  use  there. 
From  the  time  of  the  Semitic  conquest  the 
decline  of  the  Akkad  language  be^an,  and 
a  period  of  mixed  texts  (part  Akkad  and 
part  Semitic)  commenced.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  find  a  text  of  any  length  purely  Semitic. 
It  was  usual  at  all  times  to  use  the  Akkad 
for  the  following  words:  1.  Names  and 
titles  of  gods.  These  are  very  seldom 
written  in  Semitic ;  and  &ence  their  pronun- 
ciation is  very  uncertain.  The  gods  Assur 
and  Nabu  are  those  oftenest  written  in 
Semitic.     2.  Names  of  material  substances 

fenerally,  such  as  woods,  metals,  stones; 
ut  in  these  cases  the  Assyrian  side  or 
column  on  bilingual  (Akkad  and  Semitic) 
tablete  often  gives  the  Semitic  name.  3. 
Names  of  trees,  and  plants,  and  animals. 


Speaking  generally,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  after  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  power 
nouns  were  written  in  Akkad,*  and  verbs  in 
Semitic ;  but  there  are  occasional  exceptions 
to  both  these  rules. 

To  the  period  following  the  Semitic  con- 
quest some  of  the  larger  literary  works  of 
the  ancient  Babylonians  belong.  First 
among  these  comes  the  great  work  on  as- 
tronomy and  astrology,  a  branch  of  ancient 
learning  for  which  tne  Chaldeans  have  al- 
ways been  famous.  This  work  covered  at 
least  seventy  tablets.  Beginning  with  the 
supposed  influences  of  the  appearance  and 
motions  of  the  moon,  it  proceeds  to  eclipses, 
and  then  gives  the  portents  from  the  various 
positions  and  appearances  of  the  sun ;  these 
are  followed'  by  accounts  of  cloud,  rain,  wind, 
<fec ;  and  the  work  ends  with  the  motions  of 
the  planets.  Most  of  the  positions  and  ap- 
pearances are  supposed  to  shadow  forth 
future  events ;  and  on  each  tablet  there  are 
generally  about  100  predictions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them :  "  When  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  month,  the  Moon  and  Sun 
with  each  other  [i.e.  at  the  same  time]  are 
seen,  the  face  shall  be  right,  the  heart  of  the 
country  shall  be  good,  me  Gods  of  Akkad 
[Babylonia]  to  give  blessings  shall  incline, 
]oy  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
heart  of  the  king  shall  be  right,  and  the 
cattle  of  Akkad  in  the  desert  in  safety  shall 
lie  down."  The  next  is  a  weather  predic- 
tion, "  When  the  aspect  of  the  moon  is  very 
cloudy,  great  floods  shall  come."  Notes  are 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  explanation. 
Thus,  after  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
names  of  Jupiter,  we  are  told :  "  The  star  of 
Mamduk  [Jupiter]  at  its  rising  [is  called] 
the  star  Dunpauddu;  when  it  reaches  5 
ka8pu,t  the  star  Sakmisa ;  when  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  heaven  [southing]  the  star  Nibiru." 
There  are  rules  for  calculatmg  eclipses ;  but, 
as  they  depend  on  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  they  are  of  no  value.  Most  of  the 
predictions  from  the  heavens  relate  to  the 
fortunes  of  kings  and  countries.  This  as- 
trological work  could  not  have  been  compos- 
ed later  than  the  16th  century  b.c.,  and  may 
be  much  older;  for,  although  it  contains 
numerous  geographical  notices,  it  has  not  a 
single  reference  to  Assyria.     The  kingdoms 


*  Forei/arn  names  are  almost  always  written 
phonetically. 

f  The  Babylonians  divided  the  heavens  into 
12  parts,  and  the  day  likewise.  These  divisions 
are  called  kaspu :  thus  on  the  eaainox  tablets  the 
formula  is,  "  The  day  and  ni^nt  are  balancing 
{i.e.  are  equal),  6  kaspu  the  day  6  kaspu  the  night." 
The  position  here  called  *  Maruduk  reaching  6 
kaspu '  probably  indicates  the  position  of  Jupiter 
about  a  month  before  it  souths  at  12  p.m. 
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of  Akkad  (Babylonia),  Gutium  (the  Goim), 
Subartiy  *  Anduan,  Nituk  or  Asmun  (on  the 
Persian  Gulf),  Martu  (Syria),  and  the  Khatti 
(Hittites),  and  Elam  (Susiana)  are  all  men- 
tioned ;  but  Assyria  probably  had  not  yet 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  The  geo- 
graphical notices  scattered  through  the'work 
are  one  of  its  most  interesting  features. 
Many  of  the  principal  towns  of  Babylonia 
are  mentioned;  and  predictions  respebting 
them  are  given. 

There  was  a  companion  work,  comprising 
more  than  100  tablets,  which  gave  a  large 
number  of  portents  from  terrestrial  occur- 
rences and  objects — ^from  trees,  animals, 
streams,  dreams,  births  both  human  and 
animal,  and  many  other  things.  The  por- 
tents derived  from  these  were*not  supposed 
to  affect  the  fate  of  kings  and  countries, 
but  related)  as  a  rule,  to  minor  matters,  such 
as  the  life  or  death  of  a  man  or  his  wife,  his 
child,  or  even  his  slave.  These  works  on 
omens,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  mention  in 
several  places  the  name  of  Sargina,  an 
ancient  king  of  Babylonia,  who,  according 
to  the  tablet  printed  in  C.L,  Vol.  H,  p.  66, 
reigned  a  little  before  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabL  The  passages  in  which  Sargon  is 
mentioned  are  not  at  present  sufficiently 
perfect  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the 
yrord  was  used  as  a  proper  name,  or  whether 
it  was  the  title  of  a  race  of  kings  who 
claimed  descent  from  Sargon.  If  the  word 
is  used  as  a  proper  name,  it  would  be 
probable  that  these  works  were  composed 
in  the  reign  of  Sargon.  We  know  that  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  king  Sargon  was 
considered  an  important  one ;  for  amongst 
the  Babylonian  treasures  which  were  copied 
and  preserved  in  the  Nineveh  library  was  a 
tablet  of  his  which  commenced  with  the 
words  "I  am  Saigina  King  of  AganL" 
Agani  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Babylonia,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  the  goddess  Anunitu. 

Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
there  was  one  on  the  Mythology,  which  con- 
sisted of  over  110  tablets.  It  is  now  very 
much  mutilated,  and  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined.  The  Babylonian  col- 
lectidns  also  contained  many  minor  works ; 
in  fact  this  store  of  literature  was  so  rich 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Assyrian  writing 
0  )nsi8ts  of  copies  from  it.  The  great  centre 
of  learning  in  these  early  times  was  the 
city  of    Ur,  famous  as  tiie  birthplace  of 

♦  The  ooantries  of  Akkad,  Elam,  Quti,  Martu, 
and  Sabarti  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  on  the 
majority  of  these  tablets.  But  one  tablet  gives 
the  additional  geographical  names  ;  and  this  (No. 
2  in  the  series)  is  possibly  of  later  date  than  the 
body  of  the  work  J 


Abraham,  and  now  represented  by  Ae  rains 
of  Mugheir.  Ur  remained  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  country  until  Ehammarabi 
(probably"  in  the  16th  century  b.c.)  fixed 
tne  seat  of  government  at  Babylon, 

In  the  flourishing  days  of  the  early  Baby- 
lonian monarchy,  Assyria  was  colonised 
from  that  country ;  and  the  earliest  rulers  of 
Assyria  were  governors  subject  to  Baby- 
lonia. Their  title  was  Patesi  ;  and  their  office 
included  the  functions  of  high  priest  and 
governor.  The  seat  of  government  was  at 
the  city  of  Assur  (now  Keleh  Shergat) ; 
and  the  territory  reached  at  least  as  fxt 
north  as  Nineveh,  where  a  temple  to  one  of 
the  goddesses  was  founded  in  the  19th 
century  b.c.  Afterwards,  under  BiUdpkapi, 
Assyria  became  independent,  and  the  city 
of  Assur  became  an  important  place.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Assyria  for  about  1,000 
years,  and  the  seat  of  the  first  Assyrian 
library.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  this 
collection,  for  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
city  have  never  been  properly  explored ;  but 
several  valuable  inscriptions  have  been  found 
there,  ranging  from  b.c.  1850  to  b.c.  830.* 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  transla- 
tions of  the  early  Akkad  works  were  made. 
That  these  translations  were  made  in  Assyria, 
and  not  in  Babylonia,  we  gather  from  the 
fact  that,  in  cases  of  words  which  differ  in 
the  two  countries,  the  documents  have  the 
Assyrian  and  not  the  Babylonian  forms. 
Shalmaneser  I,  king  of  Assyria,  b.c.  1300, 
had  founded  a  city  near  the  junction  of  the 
Upper  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  and  called  it 
Kalakh.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Assur-nazir-pal, 
B.C.  885 ;  and  here  an  important  collection 
of  inscriptions  was  made.  The  eariiest 
tablets  from  this  place  belong  to  the  9th 
century  b.c.,  and  include  a  copy  of  the  great 
Ohaldsean  work  on  Astrology.  Various 
other  copies  of  this  and  other  works  were 
made  from  time  to  time ;  and  our  informa- 
tion about  the  libraries  becomes  by  degrees 
more  definite.  The  keepers  of  these  literary 
treasures  bore  the  title  of  Nisu-duppUatriy 
"  man  of  the  written  tablets."  The  title  was 
originally  an  Akkad  one ;  and  the  first  man 
known  to  have  borne  it  was  a  Babylonian 
named  Amil-anu,  who  Hved  in  the  reign  of 
Emuq-sin,  king  of  Babylonia,  about  1,000 
years  before  the  date  of  the  librarians  of 
Kalakh  and  Nineveh. '  The  signet  cylinder 
of  Amil-anu  has  the  following  insciption: 
"  Emuq-sin  the  powerful  hero,  the  king  of 

*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of 
these  is  the  inscription  on  the  four  cylinders  of 
Tiglath  Pileser  I,  cir.  B.C.  1120.  TranslatioDS  of 
th&  inscription  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert  were 
published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1857. 
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XJr,  king  of  the  four  regions,  Amil-anu  the 
tablet  keeper,  son  of  Gantu,  his  servant." 
The  principal  part  of  the  Ealakh  (Nimrod) 
collection,  was  written  under  the  care  of  a 
librarian  named  Nabu-zuqud-gina,  who  had 
charge  of  the  collection  from  the  6th  year 
of  Sarffon,  b.o.  716,  to  the  22rid  year  of 
Senna(merib,  b.o.  684.  Many  of  the  tablets 
written  under  his  direction  are  interesting 
not  only  from  their  contents,  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  dated  with  the  name  of 
the  yearly  eponym,  the  regnal  year  of  the 
king,  and  the  month  and  day  when  they  were 
written.  These  dates  are  valuable  for  com- 
parison with  the  Assyrian  Canon  of  Epony- 
mes.  Translations  of  all  the  dates  referring 
to  the  reign  of  Sargon,  b,c.  722 — 705,  were 
given  in  the  Zeitschri/t  filr  Aegyptische 
Sprache  und  Alterthumskundej  in  July, 
1869;  but  the  Sennacherib  dates  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

The  first  work  known  to  have  been  execu- 
ted under  Nabu-zuqub-gina  was  a  copy  of 
the  great  Chaldsean  work  on  astrology, 
made  in  b.o.  716.  The  following  is  Uie 
statement  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  tablets : 
"  When  in  the  month  of  Tasritu  [lisn]  and 
the  first  day,  the  sun  is*  ....  Tablet 
number  86  of  the  Inu  Anu  Bit  [Astrologi- 
cal series]  written  according  to  the  docu- 
ments and  old  tablets  of  Babylon ;  tablet  of 
Nabu-zuqub-gina,  son  of  Maruduk-mubagar 
the  librarian^  grandson  of  Gabbu-ilanikamis 
the  great  librarian.  City  of  Ealakh,  month 
Sivanu,  day  29,  eponym  Tabu-zilli-zira  pre- 
fect of  Assur,  6th  year  of  Sarukin-arku, 
[Sargon]  king  of  Assyria."  By  this  time 
there  had  arisen  two  versions  of  the  work 
on  astrology,  one  of  them  omitting  a  tablet 
which  is  found  in  the  other.  The  word  here 
translated  "  document,"  indicates  some  other 
material  for  writing  on  than  clay ;  it  is  pro- 
bably parchment  or  papyrus,  though  which 
is  intended  is  uncertain.  Another  copy  of 
the  astrological  work  was  written  three 
years  later,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Sargon 
one  of  the  works  on  terrestrial  portents.  In 
this  case  the  copy  gives  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  tablets  copied  from,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  12th  century  b.c.  In 
some  instances,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
since  a  tablet  had  been  written,  parts  had 
become  illegible ;  and  wherever  this  was  the 
case  the  copyists  inserted  the  word  khibi 
**  defaced  "  or  « lost." 

Various  copies  of  standard  works  were 
executed  at  Ealakh  in  the  6th,  9thy  10th, 
11th,  Idth,  14th,  15th  and  16th  years  of 
Sargon,  and  in  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  7th,  11th, 


*  This  is  the  heading  of  the  next  tablet.    See 
former  remarks  on  this  point. 


19th  and  22nd  years  of  Sennacherib ;  all  of 
them  are  however  copies  of  works  already 
described  or  extracts  made  from  them  for 
specific  purposes.  Sennacherib  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  his  reign  made  Nineveh  his  resi- 
dence, and  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the 
palace,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  and 
adorned  till  it  reached  an  unprecedented 
magnificence.  In  this  and  other  buildings 
at  Nineveh,  chambers  were  set  apart  for  the 
records,  and  large  numbers  of  tablets  were 
collected.  The  site  of  Nineveh  furnishes 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  Assyrian 
tablets  and  fragment ;  and  the  Nineveh 
literature  exhibits  a  superior  variety. 

Besides  copies  of  the  works  already  re- 
ferred to  there  are  other  inscriptions  of  in- 
terest 

1.  There  is  a  history  of  the  transactions 
between  Assyria  and  Babylonia.*  This 
work  even  in  its  present  fragmentary  con- 
dition is  valuable.  Its  substance  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows.  It  opens  with 
an  explanatory  statement  of  its  contents,  now 
imperfect,  but  appearing  to  indicate  that  it 
gave  the  events  of  forty  reigns.  Where  it 
again  becomes  l^ble  it  relates  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  between  Earaindas  king  of 
Babylon,  and  Assur-bil-nisi-su,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, about  some  border  land,  cir.  b.c.  1480. 
Then  there  is  a  treaty  about  the  same  pro- 
vinces, between  Buma-buryas  of  Babylon 
and  Buzur-assur  of  Assyria,  cir.  b.o.  1450. 
Then  it  gives  the  marriage  of  Serua-mupal- 
litat,  daughter  of  Assur-upallit,  king  of 
Assyria,  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  revolt 
of  the  tribe  of  Eassi  against^her  son  Eara- 
.khardas,  his  murder,  and  the  accession  of  a 
usurper,  Nazibugas.  This  is  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrians,  who 
kill  the  usurper  and  place  a  son  of  Buma- 
buryas  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  cir.  b.c. 
1420.  The  narrative  here  breaks  off  again, 
several  reigns  being  lost  Afterwards  we 
are  told  of  the  death  of  Bil-kudur-uzur,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  the  accession  of  Ninip-palzira, 
cir.  B.C.  1200,  in  whose  time  the  king  of 
Babylon  invaded  Assyria ;  to  him  succeeded 
Assur-dayan,  who  invaded  Babylonia  in  the 
reign  of  Zamama-sum-iddina,  king  of  Baby- 
lon. Here  a  reign  is  lost ;  and  then  we  have 
two  invasions  of  Assyria  by  Nabu-kudur- 
uzur  I  (Nebuchadnezzar)  king  of  Babylon, 
who  was  defeated  by  Assur-risilim,  king  of 
Assyria.  Next  we  have  Babylonia  invaded 
by  Tiglath-pileser  I,  Eing  of  Assyria,  in  the 
time  of  Msiruduk-iddinarakhi,  king  of  Baby- 
lon Ythis  was  the  famous  war  which  Senna- 
chenb  states  was  418  years  before  his  own 


*  This  inscription  was  first  published  bj  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  in  the  Atkenaum,  No.  1869. 
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capture  of  Babylon),  cir.  b.c.  1120.  Then 
come  the  friendship  between  Assnr-bil-kala, 
king  of  A883rria,  and  Maraduk-sapik-ziray 
king  of  Babylon,  the  death  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  and  another  invasion  of  Babylonia. 
Again  there  is  a  break ;  and  then  we  have 
the  defeat  of  a  Babylonian  monarch  named 
Nabn-som-iskun  by  an  Assyrian  king  whose 
name  is  lost  This  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  friendship  between  Shahnaneser  11  of 
Assyria  and  Nabul-bal-iddina  of  Babylon, 
the  war  of  succession  between  the  two  sons 
of  Nabu-bal-iddina,  and  the  intervention  of 
Shahnaneser.  The  re^  of  the  historical 
matter  is  lost ;  but  the  tablet  is  important 
for  historical  studies,  and  a  full  translation 
of  the  fragments  should  be  published.  It  is 
written  in  an  early  style,  and  probably  was 
composed  about  b.c.  800 ;  its  history  cover- 
ed a  space  of  about  700  years. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work  in 
the  As83rrian  library  was  the  Canon  of 
Eponymes.*  The  earliest  copies  of  this 
work  now  known  to  us  were  written  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  cir.  b.c.  700,  and  the 
latest  cir.  b.o.  640  in  the  reign  of  Assur-bimi- 
paL  Although  we  have  seven  copies  of  this 
work,  not  one  of  them  is  perfect,  and  some  of 
them  are  mere  fragments ;  but,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  copies,  the  chronology 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  from  b.o.  892  to  666 
is  ascertained  without  the  loss  of  a  single  year. 
This  Canon  gave  a  list  of  the  annual  officers, 
after  whom  the  years  were  successively 
named,  and  is  similar  to  the  list  of  the 
Boman  Consuls.  Most  of  the  public  and 
private  documents  in  Assyria  were  dated  in 
the  current  Eponymies;  and,  so  far  as  the 
seven  copies  are  preserved,  the  agreement 
between  them  is  perfect  Three  copies 
gave  not  only  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
yearly  Eponymes,  but  the  principal  events 
whic&  happened  during  their  terms  of  office. 
This  Canon  has  caused  more  discussion  than 
any  other  Assyrian  inscription,  on  account 
of  the  alterations  it  makes  in  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  tablets  there  are 
others  giving  the  annals  of  particular  reigns, 
and  two  on  the  history  of  foreign  relations. 
One  of  these  is  an  account  of  affairs  between 
Assyria  and  Arabia,  conunencing  with  the 
capture  of  Edom  by  Sennacherib,  and  re- 
latmg  the  embassy  of  Khazail,  king  of 
Arabia,  to  Esarhaddon,  to  ask  for  his  gods, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Sennacherib; 
it  closes  with  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  its 
conquest  by  Assur-bani-pal.  The  other  is  a 
history  of  transactions  between  Assyria  and 
Elam. 

*  First  published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in 
the  Aihenwam,  No.  1806. 


When  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians  found- 
ed or  repaired  a  building,  they  deposited  in 
receptacles,  at  the  four  comers,  cylinden 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  builder, 
accompanied  in  some  cases  by  a  history  of 
his  reign.  Cylinders  of  this  kind  were 
deposited  in  uie  libraries  ready  for  use. 
Fragments  of  a  great  number  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  have 
been  discovered  at  Nineveh;  and  the  libraries 
of  Nineveh  and  Kalakh  possessed  tablets 
giving  the  history  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  b.c. 
884-859,  Shahnaneser  b.o.  859-824,  TiglaUi- 
pileser  b.o.  745-727,  Sargon  b.c.  722-705, 
Sennacherib  b.o.  705-681,  Esarhaddon  b.c« 
681-668,  and  Assur-bani-pal  b.o.  668-627. 
All  these  records  are  in  the  same  style,  mag- 
nifying the  kings  who  wrote  them,  but 
ascribing  all  their  successes  to  superhuman 
aid.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  and  Assur- 
bani-pal  are  rather  more  poetical  than  the 
others.  The  following  translation  of  part  of 
Sennacherib's  campaign  against  Hezekiah 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  historical 
writing ;  the  text  is  printed  in  C.L  88 :  "  Hie 
priests,  nobles  and  people  of  Ekron,  Padi 
their  king,  who  was  faithful  to  Assyria,  in 
bonds  of  iron  had  placed,  and  to  Hezeldali 
king  of  Judah  had  given  him  to  be  killed ; 
he  sought  my  protection.  Their  hearts  feared ; 
and  the  kings  of  I^ypt,  and  the  wuriors, 
archers,  chariots,  ana  horses  of  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  gathered  and  came  to  their  aid. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Altaqu  against 
me  their  battle  array  they  were  setting ;  and 
they  extended  their  troops.  In  the  service 
of  Assur  my  lord  with  them  I  fought;  and 
their  overthrow  I  accomplished.  The  cha- 
rioteers and  sons  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  and 
the  charioteers  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  alive 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  my  hands  ci4>tnred ; 
the  cities  of  Altaqu  and  Tamna  I  invested 
and  captured ;  I  carried  off  their  spoil  Into 
Ekron  I  entered :  the  priests  and  nobles  who 

had  caused  the  defection  I  slew,  in  the 

and  city  I  threw  down  their  dead  bodies. 
The  young  men  of  Ekron  and  the  evil  dis- 
posed I  distributed  as  spoil;  and  the  rest  of 
them,  who  did  no«in  and  violence,  and  who 
their  party  had  not  joined,  their  uprightness 
I  proclaimed.  Padi  their  king  from  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem  I  brought,  and  in  the 
throne  of  dominion  over  them  I  seated;  and 
the  tribute  of  my  dominion  upon  them  I 
fixed." 

The  Assyrians  had  settled  laws  and  a  reg- 
ular administration  of  them;  but  we  have 
only  one  tablet  with  part  of  their  code  upon 
it  This  tablet  is  from  one  of  the  Nipeveh 
libraries,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  has  been  referred  to  and  partially  trans- 
lated by  several  Assyrian  students.    The 
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spirit  of  the  enactments  will  l>e  seen  by  the 
following  extract,  being  the  law  of  husband 
and  wife :  ''  If  a  wife  to  her  husband  is  un- 
faithful, and  shall  say  '  Thou  art  not  my  hus- 
band,' into  the  river  they  shall  throw  her. 
If  a  husband  to  his  wife  shall  say,  '  Thou  art 
not  my  wife,'  one  half  maneh  of  silver  he 
shall  pay  [to  herV'  These  laws  are  written 
in  Semitic  and  Akkad,  in  parallel  columns ; 
but  the  statement  at  the  close  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  were  copied  from  Assyrian 
tablets,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  wheUier  they 
extended  to  Babylonia. 

In  the  time  of  Assur-bani-pal  we  meet 
with  a  number  of  tablets  which  have  been 
termed  syllabaries  and  bilingual  explanations 
of  cuneiform  signs.  They  come  from  Nine- 
veh, and  were  intended  to  explain  the  pho- 
netic value  and  meaning  of  the  various  signs, 
the  characters  on  the  left  of  the  signs  ffiving 
the  Akkad  value,  and  those  on  the  right  the 
equivalent  Assyrian  one. 

Tablets  of  this  kind  were  intended  to 
teach  the  Assyrians  the  rudiments  of  the 
Akkad  vocabulary ;  others  were  written-to 
show  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs;  and 
others  again  gave  short  sentences  in  Akkad 
and  Assyrian,  as  examples  of  construction. 

There  were  also  various  lists  of  names  of 
woods,  stones,  animals,  Jb^c,  in  the  two 
languages.  The  names  are  very  obscure; 
but  many  can  still  be  recognised. 

We  possess  also  geographical  Hsts  giving 
the  cities  of  the  then  known  world,  lists  of 
rivers,  of  countries  and  their  productions,  of 
seats  of  the  worship  of  different  gods,  and 
various  other  matters.  Our  present  copies 
of  tablets  of  this  kind  were  generally  made 
during  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  (b.o. 
668-627),  who  was  a  great  patron  of  litersr 
ture.  From  their  nature  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  meant  for  educational  purposes ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
people  is  distinctly  stated  on  several  of  the 
colophons  attached  to  the  tablets  of  this 
reign.  Those  deposited  in  the  record  cham- 
bers at  Nineveh*  read  as  follows: — Form  1. 
Assur-iani-pal  saru  rabu  saru  dannu 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  greal^king,  the  powerful 
saru  kissati  saru  mati  Assur  pal 
king,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assjrria,  son 
Assur-akh'iddina  saru  mati  Assur  pal 
of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
8anakhv4rha  saru  mati  Assur  va  ki 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria;  according  to 
pi  duppi  izlihusi  udppi  gabri  matiAssuri 
the  documents  and  old  tablets  of  Assyria, 


♦  Mr.  Layard,  who  discovered  these  record 
chambers,  describes  them  as  filled  with  tablets 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor. 
See  NineSeh  and  Babylon,  p.  845. 


mati  Sumiri  va  Ahkadi  duppu  suati  ina 
and*  Sumiri  and  Akkadi,  this  tablet  in  the 
tapkharti  duppani  ^siur  azniq 
collection  of  tablets  I  wrote,  I  studied  [?],  I 
abre  va      ana         tamarti        saruti- 

explained,  and,  for  the  inspection  of  my 
ya  kirib  hekal  ya  ukin  sa 
kingdom,  within  my  palace  I  placed.  Who- 
sumu  satri  ipassitu  sum  su 
ever  my  written  records  defaces,  and  his 
isaddaru  Nabu  duppi  satri 

own  records  shall  write,  may  Nabu  all  the 

gimri  sum  su  lipsit. 

written  tablets  of  his  records  deface* 
•p  Q  Hekal  Assur-banvpcU  saru 
'  Palace  of  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of 
kissati  saru  mati  Assur  sa  ana  Assur 
nations,  king  of  Assyria,  who  to  Assur  and 
va  Assuritu  taklu  sa  Nabu  va  Urmitu 
Assuritu  trusts,  to  whom  Nabu  and  XJrmit 
uzni  rapastu         isrukus      ikhuzu 

attentive  ears  have  given,  and  imparted 
eni  namirtu  nisik 

sharp  sighted  eyes,  the  characters  of  the 
duppi      satri      sa      ina    sarrani    alik 
written  tablets,  which  among  the  kings  my 
makhri-ya    nin    miri    suatu  la  ikhuzzu 
predecessors  none  their  value  appreciated, 
nimiki  Nabu  tikipsan  taksi 

the  wisdom  of  Nabu  inspired  me  entirely  [?] 
mala  balsam  ina  duppani  astur 
all  there  was  [t.e.  everything]  on  tablets  I 
azniq  abre  va  ana  tamarti 
wrote,  I  studied,!^?],  I  explained,  and  for  the 
sitassi-ya  ktrib  hekali-ya     ukin 

inspection  of  my  people  within  my  palace  I 
ebilu  liha  p]  nur        sari 

placed.  Lord  of  glorypj,  light  of  the  king 
Hi         Assur  mannu    sa        itabbalu 

of  the  gods,  Assur.  Whoever  this  destroys, 
va  sumi  su  kima  sumi-ya  issaddaru 
and  his  record  like  my  record  shall  write, 

Assur  va  Assuritu  ayyis 

may  Assur  and  Assuritu  violently  and 
istzis         liskipu        su       va  sum    su 

forcibly  overthrow  him,  and  his  name  and 

sin  su  ma  mati  likhaliqu, 
his  race  in  the  land  may  they  destroy.  At 
the  close  of  the  tablets  which  were  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  temple  of  Nebo,  at 
Nineveh,  there  was  a  more  devotional  in- 
scription of  the  same  sort  It  read  thus : — 
"  To  Nabu,  the  great  lord,  his  lord,  Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  prince  beloved  by  Assur,  Bel 
and  Nabu,  the  guardian  of  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  great  gods,  the  grand  lord  of  their 
pnests  m,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  nar 
tions,  king  of  Assyria,  grandson  of  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  for  the  prolonging  of 
his  days,  for  peace  to  his  seed,  and  for  the 
stability  of  the  power  of  the  throne  of  his 
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kingdom,  hear  his  prayer  and  receive  his 
supplication,"  &c.  This  is  followed  by  much 
the  same  inscription  as  the  others,  substi- 
tuting the  temple  of  Nabu  for  the  palace. 

We  have  one  beautiful  legend,  which 
may  be  termed  the  descent  of  the  goddess.* 
It  relates  how  one  of  the  goddesses  descend- 
ed from  heaven  to  a  region  indicated  by  a 
sign,  the  phonetic  reading  of  which  is  un- 
known. She  passes  through  seven  gates  on 
her  passage;  and  at  each  gate  the  gate- 
keeper takes  off  some  of  her  ornaments. 
On  her  passing  through  the  first  gate,  he 
takes  off  her  great  crowD,at  the  second  gate 
the  earrings  from  her  ears,  at  the  third  gate 
her  necklace,  at  the  fourth  gate  her  orna- 
ment worn  on  the  breast,  at  the  fifth  her 
girdle,  at  the  sixth  her  ornaments  worn  on 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  at  the  seventh  the 
covering  for  the  back.  Afterwards  Shamas 
relates  to  the  god  Hea  why  the  goddess  has 
gone ;  and  ultimately  a  spirit  is  commanded 
to  bring  her  back.  He  does  so;^  and  at 
each  of  the  celestial  gates  he  restores  to  her 
the  ornament  taken  fiom  her  at  that  place. 

Another  class  of  tablets  contains  forms  of 
prayer  for  the  use  of  private  persons.  One 
peculiarity  of  these  is  the  employment  of  a 
Bign  meaning  such  a  one,  or  so  and  so.  The 
worshipper  was  intended  to  use  his  own 
name  in  this  place.  Belonging  to  the  libra- 
ries which  contained  these  miscellaneous 
collections,  some  fragments  of  catalogues 
have  been  found.  They  give  the  headings 
of  the  tablets,  and  in  some  cases  the  num- 
ber of  lines  on  them.  One  catalogue  gives 
a  list  of  25  tablets,  which  it  says  contain 
the  knowledge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Of 
these,  14  are  enumerated  as  containing  the 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  11  the  laiow- 
ledge  of  the  heavens ;  among  the  latter  there 
is  a  tablet  on  the  planet  Venus  (No.  8), 
another  on  the  planets  (No.  4),  two  on  the 
Moon  (Nos.  6  and  6),  and  one  on  Comets 
called  "  the  star  which  proceeding  from  its 
head  has  a  taU  after  it"  (No.  8). 

In  connection  with  the  libraries,  observa- 
tories were  established,  and  the  reports  of 
the  astronomers  were  preserved.  There 
were  observatories  at  Assur,  Nineveh,  and 
Arba-il  (Arbela).  The  astronomical  reports 
were  on  the  equinoxes,  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  position  of  planets,  and 
the  date  when  the  moon  was  first  seen  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month.  These  reports 
were  ^dressed  to  the  king;  and  about  12 
of  them  from  the  Nineveh  libraries  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  If  an  astronomical 
event  occurred  which  was  supposed  to  be 

♦  British  Museum,  No.  K,  162.  ITiis  tablet 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  from  a  pho- 
tograph. 


unfavourable  to  the  king,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  astrologers  to  find  some  reason  either 
for  its  not  applying  to  their  own  monarch, 
or  for  its  meaning  something  different  from 
what  was  supposed.  Eclipses  were  generally 
thought  to  be  evil  omens ;  but  on  some  of 
the  tablets  there  are  ingenious  explanations 
to  the  effect  that  particular  eclipses  were 
good  omens  for  the  Iking.  When  any  event 
of  particular  importance  took  place,  or  when 
the  king  went  on  a  foreign  expedition,  the 
astrologers  had  to  examine  various  portents 
to  see  if  they  were  favourable  to  the  king ; 
and  the  date  of  the  rebellion  of  Saul-mugina, 
the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  the  king 
of  Elam,  one  of  the  most  formidable  revolts 
which  happened  during  the  Assyrian  empire, 
is  known  ^om  the  dates  on  a  number  of  por- 
tent tablets,  which  Assur-bani-pal  had  made, 
to  see  if  they  were  favourable  to  him  on  that 
occasion.  This  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
year  b.c.  652,  and  was  suppressed  in  b.c.  648. 

The  only  foreign  worfes  known  to  have 
been  kept  at  Nineveh  were  treaties  and  let- 
ters from  foreign  monarchs.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  letter  from  Umman-aldasi  king  of 
Elam,  to  Assur-bani-pal,  on  the  foUowingr 
matter.  Nabu-bil-sumi,  a  grandson  of  Me- 
rodachbaladan,  having  joined  in  a  revolt,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Assur-bani-pal ; 
and  he  escaped  into  the  land  of  Elam. 
Some  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween Assyria  and  Elam,  Assur-bani-pal 
threatening  to  invade  Elam  again  unless 
Nabu-bil-sumi  was  given  up.  A  revolt  then 
took  place  in  Elam ;  and  Umman-aldasi  as- 
cended the  throne.  Nabu-bil-sumi,  fearing 
that  the  new  king  would  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  Assur-bani-pal,  committed  suicide 
in  company  with  his  armour  bearer;  and 
his  body  was  then  delivered  to  the  envoy  of 
Assur-bani-pal,  with  the  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  was  kept  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh. 

With  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Assur-bani- 
pal  the  Ass3Tian  power  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  empire  passed  to  Babylon.  Under  Nabu- 
kudur-uzur  II  (Nebuchadnezzar)  the  Babylo- 
nian dominion  was  as  great  as  that  of  As- 
syria in  its  palmiest  days.  Documents  were 
again  collected,  and  tablets  written ;  but  of 
tms  later  literature  we  have  few  specimens, 
owing  to  the  want  of  excavations  in  Babylo- 
nia, a  region  richer  in  treasures  of  ancient 
literature  than  Assyria.  We  have,  however, 
one  astrological  portent  tablet,  which  was 
written  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Elam.  The  annals  of  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  have  never  been  recovered  from 
Babylon ;  and  this  is  a  solitary  reference  to 
an  expedition  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  of  tnis  period  relate 
to  the  temples,  palaces,  and  fortifications,  of 
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tlie  cities  of  Babylonia,  which  were  repaired 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nergal-sar-uzur  (Nerig- 
lissar),  and  Nabu-nahid  (Nabonidus),  who 
incidentally  mentions  his  eldest  son  JSelsar- 
uzur  (Belshazzar)  the  prince  who  was  slain 
on  the  night  of  the  impious  feast.  Sale  tab- 
lets, with  names  of  witnesses  attached,  have 
been  found,  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
Darius,  and  even  of  the  Greek  kings  who 
succeeded  Alexander ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
of  the  later  libraries  has  been  discovered, 
though  we  know  that  they  existed  in  the 
third  century  b.c.,  when  Berosus  wrote"  his 
history  of  Chaldsea. 

Such  are  some  of  the  materials  gathered 
from  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Together  with  the  tablets 
from  the  libraries,  there  are  many  fine 
cylinders  containing  the  annals  of  various 
Mngs,  besides  inscribed  bricks,  votive  dishes, 
&c.,  which  are  valuable  for  the  genealogy 
and  succession  of  the  monarchs.  The  col- 
lections came  to  the  British  Museum,  bro- 
ken into  more  than  20,000  fragments.  But 
all  these  have  been  carefully  examined ;  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  join- 
ing together  the  different  parts  of  the  tab- 
lets. Many  of  them  have  been  copied ;  and 
three  volumes  of  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished, which  contain  most  of  the  historical 
monuments,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
bilingual  fragments.  Another  volume  is 
nearly  ready,  which  will  contain  the  annals 
of  Assur-bani-pal,  the  inscription  on  which 
Ahab  is  mentioned,  most  of  the  remaining 
historical  fragments,  a  more  perfect  copy  of 
the  Assyrian  Eponyme  Canon,  and  vanous 
sale  tablets,  birth  portents,  and  mythological 
and  astrological  fragments.  With  a  view  to 
future  work,  the  Assyrian  collection  has 
been  divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
subjects  of  the  tablets,  one  section  compris- 
ing the  historical  tablets  and  cylinders,  an- 
other the  bilingual,  another  the  mythologies, 
another  the  astrological,  <fec  It  has  been 
found  that  most  of  the  tablets  are  incom- 
plete ;  and  some  are  mere  fragments.  But 
the  best  preserved  and  most  important  tab- 
lets are  exhibited  to  the  public ;  and  students 
have  ample  facilities  for  inspecting  the  re- 
mainder. 

Whenever  it  becomes  practicable  to  re- 
commence excavations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  more  important  results  even  than 
those  already  obtained  may  be  anticipated. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  has  enabled  us 
to  determine  the  most  likely  spots  in  which 
to  seek  particular  information.  Nineveh,  the 
capital  of  Sennacherib,  has  already  yielded 
his  annals,  and  the  account  of  his  ei^edition 
against  Hezekiah ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 


doubt  that  from  Babylon,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  annals  of  that  monarch, 
and  his  account  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews, 


Art.  n. — Swift. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  Swift  still  retains  his  place  as  the 
greatest  of  English  prose  satirists.  Junius 
is  the  one  writer  who  has,  in  a  measure, 
achieved  proportionate  success;  an(^ Junius, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  owed  much  of 
his  popularity  at  the  time  to  the  transcendent 
interest  of  the  events  on  which  he  comment- 
ed, and  to  the  mystery  which  still  shrouds 
his  personality.  Swift's  most  brilliant  per- 
formances were  on  matters  for  which  the 
public  cared  little,  till  he  forced  them  into 
notice.  The  pamphlets  by  which  he  sus- 
tained Harley's  ministry  are  cleverly  argued 
and  nervously  written ;  but  the  world  would 
willingly  have  let  them  die  if  the  author  had 
produced  nothing  of  less  perishable  stuff. 
The  satire  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  of  Gul- 
liver* 8  Travels  addresses  itself  to  broad  dif- 
ferences of  thought,  and  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  whole  structure  of  society,  just 
the  matters  on  which  men  believe  that  nothing 
new  can  be  written  till  the  something  new 
appears.  The  Drapier^s  Letters  and  the 
tracts  on  Ireland  deal  with  the  minute  in- 
terests of  an  oppressed  province,  which 
statesmen  scarcely  regarded  in  their  calcula- 
tions. Swift  himself  cared  so  little  for  the 
first,  and  not  the  least,  of  these  master^ 
pieces  that  he  left  it  eight  years  unpublish- 
ed, and  suffered  it  to  appear  at  last  with  in- 
terpolations, by  a  strange  hand.  But  the 
world  has  estimated  his  works  at  their  true 
value ;  and  precisely  those  imaginative  fiights 
in  which  he  rises  above  the  petty  turmoils 
of  the  day,  those  touches  of  cynical  sym- 
pathy in  which  he  scathes  EngUsh  misrule 
with  none  but  the  most  general  political 
purpose,  are  the  passages  which  have  em- 
balmed his  memory.  Often,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  he  was  aiming  beyond  the  abuse  at 
which  he  struck. 

Swift's  personal  character  has  been  less 
favourably  judged  than  his  works.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  low  estimate  is  a  just  one. 
A  man  whose  relations  with  women  have 
been  conspicuously  unfortunate  through  his 
own  fault,  a  cler^vman  who  writes  profanely 
and  filthily,  a  politician  who  begins  life  as  a 
Whig,  changes  apparently  for  interest,  and 
is  unscrupulous  in  invective  against  his  old 
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patrons,  is  below  the  common  standard  of 
society  in  some  matters  which  it  can  ill  af- 
ford to  disregard.  Thackeray,  whose  heart 
was  with  Steele  and  Fieldin&r,  has  brought 
other  charges  against  Swift  in  a  singularly 
nnappreciative  criticism,  treats  his  irony 
upon  Irish  distress  as  "Rabelaisian,"  and 
imagines  that  throughout  life  he  was  "  stran- 
gled in  his  bands  " — ^haunted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  vows  which  he  had  taken, 
could  not  believe,  and  would  not  renounce. 
Add  these  touches  to  the  picture,  and  Swift 
is  indeed  irredeemably  bad  and  base.  For- 
tunately for  mankind,  the  complete  depravi- 
ty of  a  whole  life  is  seldom  witnessed  in 
any  mau,  and  is  rare,  perhaps  unexampled, 
in  men  of  genius.  No  one  who  has  studied 
Swift  conscientiously  will  acquit  him  of 
many  weaknesses  and  much  semshness ;  no 
one  who  has  followed  him  through  the  un- 
guarded confidences  of  Ms  writings  will  pass 
sentence  upon  him  as  dishonest  or  hard. 

His  failings,  in  fact,  were  as  much  those 
of  an  impulsive  as  of  a  calculating  tempera- 
ment; and  so  evenly  was  he  poised  between 
opposite  influences  that  the  course  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  .been  determined  bv  accident 
He  had  the  vanity  of  a  child ;  but  it  was 
combined  with  a  strong  will,  which  per- 
petually r^ed  it  into  self-assertion  and  prin- 
ciple. As  a  boy,  he  bought  a  knacker's 
horse  for  the  sake  of  a  day's  triumph  over 
his  school-fellows;  and  as  a  man  he  treated 
ministers  and  peers  with  such  petulance  as  a 
royal  mistress  might  have  shown.  He  sepa- 
rated from  the  Whigs  on  a  question  of  per^ 
Bonal  slight  But  he  lost  the  first  prefer- 
ment that  came  in  his  way,  by  decHmng  to 
purchase  it  with  a  bribe ;  and,  in  a  time  of 
general  venahty,  he  never  bartered  his  good 
offices  for  money.  He  was  constitutionally 
cold,  and  for  ever  philandering.  His  satires 
on  the  infidelity  of  his  times  are  caustic  and 
earnest  to  the  last  degree,  and  express  the 
prof oundest  scorn  for  fashionable  scepticism. 
But  the  faith  that  was  proof  against  all  ar- 
gument yielded  without  effort  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  epigram ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  mystery  of  Christianity,  scarcely  a  current 
tenet  of  faith,  on  which  Swift  has  not  jested. 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
clerical  decency,  and  no  man  is  more  noto- 
rious for  his  flagrant  offences  against  good 
taste.  The  only  virtue  to  wluch  he  was 
never  false  was  his  kindliness,  and  even  his 
love  of  money  did  not  interfere  with  it  He 
lent  money  to  Gay,  gave  it  to  Harrison, 
supported  his  sister,  spent  freely  during  his 
lifetime  to  improve  his  living  of  Lantcor, 
and  bequeathed  almost  all  his  property  to 

Eubtic  uses.     Durinc^  his  short  political  reign 
e  scattered  good  offices  on  all  who  had  any 


claim  on  him,  and  especially  upon  men  of 
letters.  The  man  of  established  reputation 
and  the  rising  genius — Congreve  and  Steele, 
Harrison  and  Pamell — ^were  in  turn  be- 
friended or  pushed  without  thought  of  rival- 
ry, and  without  superciliousness.  The  world 
forgives  a  good  deal  to  a  man  of  active  and 
expansive  goodruature ;  and  Swift,  who  often 
complains  of  coldness  and  ingratitude,  proba- 
bly owed  more  than  he  knew  to  the  general 
character  he  had  earned  for  benevolence. 
The  most  caustic  of  satirists,  he  escaped 
with  gentler  retribution  than  Pope,  or  Dryden, 
or  De  Foe. 

But  Swift's  character  has,  in  fact,  been 
sketched  by  himself;  and,  imperfect  as  the 
outlines  are,  they  will  serve  to  correct  two 
or  three  general  misconceptions.  Take  first 
a  rather  remaricable  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  February  1691,  being  then  about 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  already  quartered 
with  Sir  William  Temple  as  an  amanuensis. 
His  correspondent,  Mr.  Kendall,  had  heard 
some  gossip  from  Leicester,  where  Swift's 
mother  resided,  of  her  son's  entanglement 
with  a  young  woman  of  the  place,  and 
writes  to  remonstrate  with  him  lest  he  ruin 
his  prospects  in  life.  Swift  answers  at 
length : — ^**  My  own  cold  temper  and  uncon- 
fined  humour  is  a  much  greater  hindrance 
than  any  fear  of  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  your  letter.  The  very  ordinary  observa- 
tions I  made  with  going  haAf  a  mUe  beyond 
the  University,  have  taught  me  experience 
enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle 
my  fortune  in  the  world,  which,  I  am  sure, 
wiU  not  be  in  some  years,  and,  even  then  it- 
self, I  am  so  hard  to  please  that  I  suppose  I 
shall  put  it  off  to  the  other  world.  A  person 
of  great  honour  in  Ireland  used  to  tell  me 
that  my  mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit^ 
that  would  do  mischief  if  I  would  not  give 
it  employment  It  is  this  humour  wMch 
makes  me  so  busy  when  I  am  in  company, 
to  turn  all  that  way ;  and  since  it  commonly 
ends  in  talk,  whetner  it  be  love  or  common 
conversation  it  is  dl  alike.  This  is  so  com- 
mon that  I  could  remember  twenty  women 
in  my  life  to  whom  I  have  behaved  myself 
just  the  same  way,  and  I  profess  without 
any  other  design  than  that  of  entertaining 
myself  when  I  am  very  idle,  or  when  some- 
thing goes  amiss  in  my  affairs."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  has  heard  reports  against 
Miss  Jones's  character,  and  that  if  there  is 
the  smallest  warrant  for  them,  as  is  likely, 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
him  to  hate  any  woman.  He  proceeds  to 
say : — "  I  confess  I  have  known  one  or  two 
men  of  sense  enough,  who,  inclined  to  frolics, 
have  mArried  and  ruined  themselves  out 
of  a   maggot;  but  a  thousand  household 
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thoughts,  which  always  drive  matrimony  out 
of  my  mind  whenever  it  chances  to  come 
there,  will,  I  am  sure,  fright  me  from  that ; 
besides  that  I  am  naturally  temperate,  and 
never  engaged  in  the  contrary,  which  usually 
produces  those  effects."  This  is  not  by  any 
means  a  pleasant  letter ;  and  the  calculating 
selfishness  of  its  tone  certainly  speaks  ill  for 
so  youn^  a  man  as  Swift.  After  all,  the 
giri  was  his  own  connection,  and  had  some 
expectations,  though  she  seems  to  have  been 
badly  brought  up,  and  spelled  like  a  kitchen- 
maid.  But  we  may  probably  take  his  words 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
that  his  life  was  free  from  any  stain  of  vice. 
A  whole  mass  of  legends  and  unpleasant 
conjectures,  associating  his  conduct  to  SteUa, 
and  the  indecencies  of  his  later  writings, 
with  the  constitutional  results  of  early  pro- 
fligacy, may  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion. No  hypothesis  of  the  kind  will  stand 
against  the  unsuspicious  witness  of  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  a  friend,  and  the  silent  tes- 
timony of  his  enemies  and  libellers,  who 
could  not  collect  even  a  flying  scandal  of  the 
kind  during  his  long  life. 

Swift's  prospects  were  in  fact  far  more 
brilliant  than  the  honourless  graduate  of 
Trinity,  Dublin,  the  needy  son  of  a  widow, 
could  have  any  reason  to  expect  He  had 
now  been  more  than  a  year  with  Sir  William 
Temple ;  and  even  if  his  first  position  were 
only  that  of  a  clerk,  as  the  Temple  family 
insinuated,  it  is  evident  that  his  powers  of 
mind  soon  made  themselves  felt.  No  mere 
underling  would  have  been  employed  by  a 
veteran  statesman  to  argue  William  m.  into 
compliance  with  the  bill  for  Triennial  Par- 
liaments (1692),  or  would  have  received  the 
promise  of  a  prebend  (November  1692) 
from  a  sovereign  who  was  a  little  chary  of 
rewards.  Indeed,  within  a  year  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Moor  Park,  Swift  had  ventured  to  ad- 
dress complimentary  verses  to  Temple,  as  a 
divine  spirit,  cast  in  the  same  mould  with 
himself;  and  ia  three  years  more  he  ad- 
dressed the  first  wit  of  the  time  as  ''My 
Congreve."  It  is  probable  that  success  turned 
his  head.  He  believed,  not  quite  unreason- 
ably, that  Temple  found  him  too  serviceable 
to  part  with,  and  was  not  really  anxious  to 
procure  him  preferment.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
m  which  the  patron  seems  to  have  behaved 
well,  the  proteg^  captiously.  But  it  had  the 
effect  of  deciding  Swift's  desriny.  Being 
ofiered  a  small  place  in  the  RoUs,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  now  able  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  take  orders  with  a 
safe  conscience,  as  no  one  could  tax  him 
with  mercenary  motives.     He  was  ordained 


accordingly,*  and  through  Temple's  interest, 
which  was  given  him  without  solicitation, 
obtained  the  small  benefice  of  Eilroot.  If 
Temple  had  acted  on  calculation,  the  result 
proved  that  he  knew  his  man  tl^oroughly. 
Swift  could  not  endure  Irish  exile,  and  was 
no  longer  too  proud  to  return  to  a  patron 
whose  late  conduct  had  atoned  for  his  first 
shortcomings,  and  who  now  wrote  to  urge 
reconciliation.  As  hastily  as  he  had  left 
England,  Swift  arranged  with  his  bishop 
that  £[ilroot  should  be  bestowed  on  a  poor 
and  meritorious  clergyman,  and  returned  in 
less  than  a  year  to  Moor  Park.  The  next 
four  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  pa- 
tron's service  and  society. 

For  a  young  and  ambitious  man  the  op- 
portunities were  good;  and  Swift  carefully 
improved  them.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
''  he  was  then  a  young  gentleman,  much  in 
the  world ; "  f  and  everything,  in  fact,  proves 
that  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  highest 
society.  Yet  it  was  an  uncertain  position ; 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked 
Dryden  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  gives  the 
measure  of  his  resentment  agsdnst  a  relative 
who  had  not  helped  him  at  need.  Dryden's 
idleged  criticism,  "Cousin  Swift,  you  will 
never  be  a  poet,"  was  in  fact  disagreeably 
true ;  and  the  young  man  had  not  yet  taught 
the  world  or  perhaps  learned  himself,  where 
his  strength  lay.     But  he  was  pruning  his 

*  Thackeray  says,  "  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  melancholy  than  the  letter  to  Temple,  in 
which,  after  having  broke  from  his  bondaj2fe,  the 
poor  wretch  crouches  piteously  towards  his  ca/je 
again,  and  deprecates  his  master^s  anger.  He 
a^LS  for  testimonials  for  orders."  Swift  had  un- 
doubtedly quarrelled  with  Temple.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  be  ordained  without  his  late 
patron*s  testimonial  to  character,  he  "  appears  to 
have  paused  nearly  five  months  before  endeav- 
ouring to  procure  it "  (Sir  W.  Scott).  Then,  con- 
strained by  circumstances,  he  applied  in  a  letter, 
which  merits  all  that  Thackeray  has  said  of  it. 
There  are  few  spectacles  more  pitiable  than  the 
prostration  of  a  proud  man ;  and  few,  it  may  be 
added,  are  so  apt  to  bow  abjectly  as  those  who 
bow  seldom.  But  a  single  letter  of  deprecation 
from  a  young  man  to  an  offended  patron  during 
a  quarrel  surely  does  not  prove  that  their  rela- 
tions at  other  times  were  those  of  tyrant  and 
slave.  That  Temple  was  pompous  and  stately. 
Swift  sensitive  and  passionate,  may  be  granted. 
That  Swift  sometimes  chafed  at  being  treated 
"  like  a  schoolboy  "  was  only  natural.  All  the 
more  is  it  noteworthy  that  Swift  rose  in  his  pa- 
tron's confidence,  went  back  to  him  by  request 
after  a  rupture,  stayed  with  him  till  death, 
always  mentions  him  with  respect,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  wrote  to  his  nephew  and 
heir  testifying  an  unabated  regard  for  the  family 
name. 

t  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vol.  xi.  p.  13. 
The  references  from  Swift's  Works  arer  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  edition. 
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wings  for  the  highest  flights.  The  won- 
derful Tale  of  a  Tub  was  the  work  of 
his  leisure  hours  in  1696;  and  its  literary 
history  is  remarkable.  Swift  does  not  seem 
to  have  attached  any  great  importance  to  it 
when  he  wrote  it.  The  manuscript  lay  by 
him  for  years,  and  at  last  passed  out  of  his 
hands  into  those  of  one  who  could  better 
appreciate  it,  probably  the  cousin  who  after- 
wards tried  to  claim  it.  Swift^s  consent  to 
the  publication  was  obtained ;  some  passages 
that  seemed  dangerous  were  either  suppress- 
ed or  altered ;  and  the  book  came  out  anony- 
mously in  1704.  It  is  some  evidence  how 
completely  Swift  had  already  made  his  mark 
in  London  society,  that  no  one  hesitated  to 
regard  him  as  the  author.  So  unmistake- 
able  was  its  success  that  within  flye  years  he 
was  able  to  say  of  it,  that  it  seemed  "  cal- 
culated to  live  at  least  as  long  as  our  li^i- 
guage."  Four  years  later  his  "little  parson 
cousin,'^  as  he  calls  him,  Thomas  Swift,  pub- 
lished a  key,  and  claimed  the  book- as  his 
own,  impudently  observing  -  that  the  real 
author  did  not  know  enough  theology  to 
have  written  it.  Swift  scarcely  cared  to  no- 
tice the  attack,  but  suggested  to  his  printer 
that  Thomas  Swift  should  be  induced  to  set 
his  name  to  his  work :  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  how  far  the  foolish  impudence  of  a 
dunce  would  carry  him."  Even  the  surmise 
that  Thomas  Swift  had  a  hand  in  it,  and 
supplied  some  of  the  learning,  is  extremely 
improbable.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any  real 
erudition;  and  its  most  recondite  illustra- 
tions are  drawn,  not  from  theology,  but 
from  authors  like  Paracelsus  and  Ctesias, 
whom  Swift  was  likely  to  know  as  well  as 
his  cousin.  As  regarded  the  cardinal  differ- 
ences between  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and 
Presbyterians,  Swift  must  have  been  less 
than  man  if  he  had  not  mastered  their  prin- 
cipal points,  in  an  age  when  controversy  was 
in  the  air.  In  his  Apology^  he  distinctly 
claims  the  undivided  authorship.  "The 
whole  work,"  he  says,  "is  entirely  of  one 
hand; "  and  he  offered  to  resign  the  whole 
credit  of  it  to  any  person  who  could  estab- 
lish a  claim  to  three  lines.  The  jealousy 
with  which  he  asserted  his  rights,  now  proved 
so  valuable,  was  only  natural  "  My  God, 
what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book," 
was  his  criticism  upon  it  in  later  years ;  and 
few  will  say  that  his  estimate  was  excessive. 
The  Battle  of  the  Books,  another  fruit  of 
Swift's  residence  with  Temple,  is  rather  a 
jeu  d'esprit  than  a  serious  piece.  His  heart 
was  not  in  these  matters ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  credit  him,  at  the  expense  of  his  good 
sense,  with  the  furious  pedantry  which  in- 
spired his  patron — ^probably  the  last  edu- 
cated man  who  wrote  against  Harvey's  dis- 


covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  be- 
cause it  was  not  known  to  Aristotle.  But 
the  book  shows  that  the  young  Irishman 
was  already  in  friendly  alliance  with  Atter- 
bury  and  Boyle,  both  eminent  among  "  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease," 
and  both  wanting  the  essential!  of  greatness 
in  character  and  reality  in  l&ming.  The 
service  to  Temple  was  enormous.  With  a 
weakness  not  uncommon  in  public  men.  Sir 
William  had  believed  that  he  could  carry  his 
official  rank  into  literature,  and  was  annoyed 
beyond  measure  when  he  found  an  obscure 
scholar  like  Wotton  replying  to  him  on 
equal  terms  as  an  adversary.  When  he 
died,  two  years  later  (1699),  he  rewarded 
Swift  with  a  small  legacy  and  the  charge  of 
bringing  out  a  posthumous  edition  of  his 
works.  The  old  diplomatist  had  again 
mistaken  his  importance.  The  volumes  of  de- 
funct treatises  attracted  no  attention,  and 
brought  neither  fame  nor  profit  to  the  un- 
lucky editor.  Swift  found  in  a  moment  that 
he  was  without  a  home,  position,  or  pros- 
pects. The  Temple  family  disliked  nim ; 
and  Lady  Gifford,  in  particular,  accused 
him,  not  quite  justly,  of  tampering  with  the 
Memoirs  to  curry  favour  with  public  men.* 
King  William  refused  to  give  him  any  pre- 
ferment. After  some  months  of  fruitless 
expectation.  Swift  was  glad  to  accept  the 
post  of  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Berkeley.  He  was  speedily  supplanted 
in  the  latter  employment  by  a  Mr.  Bush, 
who  represented  that  the  post  was  one  in 
which  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  placed. 
Before  long  the  Deanery  of  Deny  fell  va- 
cant, and  was  in  Lord  Berkeley's  gift.  Swift 
had  been  promised  the  first  preferment,  and 
applied  for  it.  But  he  was  baffled  by  oppo- 
sition in  two  quarters.  King,'  then  Bishop 
of  Derry,  remonstrated  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  young  man  who  would  be  "  eternally 
flying  backwards  and  forwards  to  London." 
Bush  demanded  a  fee  of  £1000  for  his  good 
offices.  Swift  indignantly  refused  to  bribe, 
and  another  man  was  made  Dean.  Swift 
wrote  some  humorous  verses  against  Berke- 
ley and  Bush  at  the  time,  as  two  "  blunder- 
ing Kings  of  Brentford,"  but  soon  let  the 
quarrel  die;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
afterwards  befriended  Eang  when  he  gave 
offence  to  Harley  by  some  unlucky  words. 
Yet  their  relations  were  never  cordial;  and 
Swift  complained,  not  without  dignity,  that 
King's  enmity  had  extended  over  twenty-six 
years,  and  had  never  slept  since  the  hour  of 

*  Swift's  answerwas  that  he  printed  from  a  copy 
made  by  himself,  in  which  Temple  had  inserted 
his  last  corrections,  and  in  which  some  peevish 
passages  reflecting  on  old  associates  had  been 
omitted  at  Swift's  suggestion. 
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the  Queen's  death.  He  ascribed  it  to  the 
Archbishop's  dislike  of  his  independent 
bearing.  From  all  we  know  of  Lord  Berke- 
ley, he  is  more  likely  to  have  yielded  to  the 
Bishop's  remonstrances  than  to  haye  been 
the  dupe  of  his  secretary's  intrigue.  He 
retained  Swi|t  in  his  household  (where  the 
friendship  with  Lady  Betty  Germaine  be- 
gan), and  in  time  presented  him  to  the  two 
livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbe^an  (1700). 
These,  with  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin,  which 
was  given  a  little  later,  made  up  an  income 
of  nearly  £400  a  year.  Swift  was  at  last 
provided  for,  and  independent. 

But  the  humour  for  entertaining  himself 
with  flirtations,  to  which  he  acknowledges 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall,  had  been  ac- 
tively indulged  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  threatened  to  bring  its  possessor  into 
serious  complications.  During  his  residence 
at  Eilroot,  he  had  become  intimate  with  a 
Miss  Jane  Waring,  the  sister  of  one  of  his 
college  friends.  5  we  are  to  take  his  own 
words  literally,  it  was  the  one  genuine  at- 
tacliment  of  his  life;  for  he  tells  Varina,  in 
his  last  letter  to  her,  that  he 'never  thought 
of  marrying  any  one  else,  while  his  lan- 
guage to  Stella,  at  a  later  date  (1720),  was 
equally  distinct  on  the  other  side : 

**  With  friendship  and  esteem  possessed, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest" 

But  the  real  difference  probably  was  in  the 
interval  between  eight-and  twenty  and  four- 
and-fifty.  Swift,  as  a  young  man,  was  more 
warm-blooded  in  his  own  despite  than  he 
liked  to  acknowledge  afterwards.  He  wrote 
from  England,  a  year  after  his  return  (April 
1696),  and  offered  to  give  up  England,  and 
all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  if  Varina  would 
marry  him.  The  lady,  it  seems,  hesitated. 
She  had  a  little  money  of  her  own,  and  did 
not  care  to  bind  herself  to  a  penniless  lover. 
She  was  fond  of  dress  and  society ;  and  her 
state  of  health  was  at  one  time  so  delicate 
that  the  physicians  warned  her  she  must  re- 
gard marriage  as  impossible.  But  the  cor- 
respondence went  on  intermittingly,  though 
Swift  was  slowly  passing  under  new  influ- 
ences. Esther  Jonnson,  whose  mother  had 
been  the  dear  friend  of  Temple's  favourite 
sister.  Lady  Gifford,  had  come,  when  only  a 
child,  to  reside  at  Moor  Park  (1691),  and  at 
sixteen  was  placed  under  the  secretary  for 
instruction.  The  companionship  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Eloise  is  always  dangerous.  The 
few  months  of  separation  that  elapsed  after 
Temple's  death  convinced  Swift  that  Miss 
Johnson's  society  was  indispensable  to  his 
happiness,  and  probably  were  not  ¥rithout 
effect  on  the  lady.  But  the  news  of  Swift's 
preferment  to  Laracor  called  out  a  letter 


from  Mi3S  Waring,  in'  which  she  seems  to 
have  claimed  performance  of  his  promises. 
He  answers  with  some  dignity,  as  a  man 
who  is  not  wholly  in  the  wrong,  but  also 
with  some  brutalitv,  as  a  man  who  wishes  to 
close  a  distasteful  connection :  '^  I  singled 
you  out  at  flrst  from  the  rest  of  women,  and 
I  expect  not  to  be  used  like  a  common  lover." 
Will  she  marry  him  on  less  than  £300  a 
year?  (his  income  before  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Dunlavin.)  Can  she  give  up 
dress  and  society  in  exchange  for  the  quiet 
domesticity  of  a  country  parish  ?  Is  her 
health  so  much  improved  that  she  can  mar- 
ry safely  ?  Altogether  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  is  that  the  lady  had  only  trifled 
with  Swift  at  the  time  when  he  was  genu- 
inely attached  to  her,  and  was  now  anxious 
to  profit  by  his  improved  position.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  if  he  had  closed  their  ac- 
quaintance earlier,  and  better  if  he  had  now 
closed  it  frankly  or  renewed  it  cordially ; 
but  he  was  on  the  whole  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning.  If  literal  execution  of 
a  one-sided  covenant  was  to  be  enforced, 
only  literal  compliance  could  be  expected. 
The  letter  produced  its  desired  result ;  and 
the  correspondence  with  Miss  Waring  termi- 
nates. 

Swift  was  now  able  to  invite  Stella  to 
Irelai^d.  The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple 
had  changed  the  situation  at  Moor  Park ; 
and,  though  Mrs.  Johnson  continued  to  re- 
side with  Lady  Gifford,  her  daughter  dis- 
liked living  under  a  strange  roof  on  suffer- 
ance. Swift,  on  his  first  visit  to  England, 
persuaded  her  that  she  would  get  better 
mterest  on  her  small  fortune  in  Ireland, 
where  ten  per  cent  was  then  a  common 
rate,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
half  as  cheap.  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  connection 
of  the  Temples,  and  a  friend  older  than  her- 
self, agreed  to  live  with  her ;  and  the  two 
went  together  to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Lara- 
cor. Naturally  there  was  some  scandal  on 
the  subject  Stella  was  then  only  nineteen 
vears  old,  a  pretty  black-haired  girl,  with  a 
little  too  much  embonpoint,  and  with  a  good 
carriage.  *  But  the  stnctness  with  which  she 
and  Swift  guarded  against  all  appearance  of 
excessive  intimacy  soon  dissipated  all  ru- 
mours to  her  discredit ;  and  society  recognis 
ed  the  facts  that  she  was  only  capable  of 
one  friendship,  and  that  it  was  not  ade- 
quately returned.  Yet  Stella  was  not  in  the 
least  a  woman  of  violent  impulse  and  pas- 
sionate warmth  like  her  unhappy  rival 
Vanessa.  There  is  reason  to  thmk  that 
she  was  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  a  Mr.  Tisdal,  five  years  after  her 
settling  in  Ireland ;  and  the  rejected*lover 
was  probably  right  in  ascribing  his  disap- 
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pointment  to  Swift's  inflaence,  though  Swift 
in  a  rather  evasive  letter  denied  it  From 
that  time  Miss  Johnson  no  donht  regarded 
Swift  as  affianced  to  her,  and  only  waiting 
till  circumstances  should  allow  him  to  marry. 
Under  his  counsels  and  guidance  shehecame, 
not  indeed  a  learned  woman — ^for  her  spell- 
ing was  never  immaculate, — ^but  well  read, 
able  to  judge  for  herself,  and  a  good  critic 
of  style.  The  verses  in  which  she  thanks 
the  Dean  for  having  taught  her 

**  how  I  might  ^outh  prolong, 
By  knowing  what  was  right  and  wrong," 

are  creditable  alike  to  pupil  and  teacher. 
Swift  was  too  capable  of  power  to  have  any 
jealousy  of  independence  in  women;  and 
his  whole  training  was  directed  to  bring  out 
the  character.  Miss  Johnson  startled  so- 
ciety by  her  courage  and  self-assertion.  She 
had  read  Hobbes,  and  studied  anatomy. 
Personally  fearless,  she  once  fired  into  a 
party  of  burglars,  and  wounded  one  of  them 
mortally.  But  the  best  instance  of  her  moral 
courage  is  the  reproof  she  administered  to  a 
coxcomb,  who  annoyed  a  company  with 
several  double-entendres.  "  Sir,"  said  Stella, 
''all  those  ladies  and  I  understand  your 
meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite  of  our 
care,  too  often  met  with  those  of  your  sex 
who  wanted  manners  and  good  sense.  But, 
believe  me,  neither  virtuous  nor  even  vicious 
women  love  such  kind  of  conversation. 
However,  I  will  leave  you,  and  report  your 
behaviour ;  and  whatever  visit  1  make,  I 
shall  first  inquire  at  the  door  whether  you 
are  in  the  house,  that  I  may  be  sure  to  avoid 
you."  Such  a  woman  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  her  life  sacrificed  to  the  cal- 
culating selfishness  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Nine  years  of  Swift's  life  passed  quietly, 
and  we  may  believe  not  unprofitably,  in  the 
retiremant  of  Laracor.  A  High-Churchman 
to  the  core,  who  admired  Sancroft  for  non- 
juring,  and  attacked  Sherlock  for  what  ap- 
peared an  interested  conformity.  Swift  was 
strict  in  all  liturgical  observances,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  settled  down  into  a  country 
parson  whom  George  Herbert  might  have 
owned.  It  was  his  ambition  at  this  time  to 
excel  as  a  preacher ;  but  nature  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  discovered  at  last  that  he 
could  only  preach  pamphlets.  He  watched 
the  controversies  of  his  day  with  keen  in- 
terest. In  1708  and  1709  he  produced  no 
fewer  than  five  treatises  or  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  the  Anglican  religion  or  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  these,  one,  The  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man,  is  in  praise  of  the 
moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
vinc&cation  of  the  clergy  against  the  charges 
constantly  levelled  at  mem  by  the  Whigs, 


whom  Swift  still  regarded  as  his  own  party. 
The  Letter  concerning  the  Sacramental  Teat 
is  a  defence  of  Irish  Church  supremacy 
against  the  Ulster  Presbyterians;  and  the 
more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Anglican  branch 
is  given  as  the  reason  why  Dissenters  are  not 
to  be  tolerated.  On  both  these  points  Swift 
was  manifestly  Tory ;  and  the  circumstance 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is  partly  the  ex- 
cuse of  his  sudden  change.  The  criticisms 
on  Tindal  are  a  keen  dissection  of  fashion- 
able freethinking,  with  a  brutid  attack  on  the 
author  as  ''wholly  prostitute  in  life  and 
principles."  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
pass  severe  sentence  on  the  style  of  a  book 
which  was  left  unfinished,  and  never  saw  the 
light  till  the  author  was  in  his  grave.  Swift 
wrote  more  moderately,  though  not  less  de- 
cidedly, in  the  Argument  against  Abolishing 
Christianity^  and  in  the  Project  for  the  Ad- 
vancement ofReligum,  It  is  quite  possible 
that  hb  theological  bias  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse about  this  time  from  his  political 
mischances.  His  relations  with  London 
were  not  improved,  though  he  had  done  his 
best  to  maintain  them.  An  essay  on  the 
political  Contests  and  Dissensions  in  Athens 
and  MomCy  written  with  modem  applications, 
in  the  style  stiU  novel  in  France,  had  enjoyed 
only  that  trifling  success  which  is  of  no 
value  to  a  rising  man.  A  few  barren  intro- 
ductions to  great  men  had  ended  in  nothing 
but  disappointed  hopes;  and  the  Whigs 
kept  their  dangerous  recruit  under  the  cold 
shadow  of  aristocracy.  Above  all,  the  pro- 
fligate Wharton,  who  was  now  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (1708-1710),  was  Swift's 
avowed  enemy,  ana  may  have  done  him  ill 
service  in  London.  Swift  kept  more  than 
ever  within  his  parish,  and  consoled  himself 
with  forming  "long  schemes  of  Ufe"  in 
Stella's  society.  But  it  was  probably  under- 
stood between  them  that  he  could  not  marry 
upon  his  actual  income ;  and  Stella  does  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  that  she  was  sacrific- 
ing her  life  to  her  lover's  selfishness. 

Suddenly  a  change  came  in  the  political 
world,  which  no  one  had  foreseen,  whose 
greatness  startled  even  those  who  had  efifect- 
ed  it,  and  which,  as  a  peaceful  coup  d'etat 
by  the  sovereign,  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  English  history.  The  great  Whig  Lords, 
who  had  carried  the  nation  triumphantly 
through  a  difficult  war,  were  forced  to  choose 
between  resigning  office  and  the  breaking  up 
of  their  party.  Godolphin,  Somers,  Sunder- 
land, Halifax,  Walpole,  were  replaced  by 
Harley,  whose  talents  were  essentially  com- 
monplace, and  by  Bolingbroke,  whose  splen- 
did genius  was  scarcely  yet  as  well  known  as 
his  vices,  and  who  haa  not  even  been  elected 
to  the  last  Parliament.    To  statesmen  there 
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could  be  no  question  that  Marlborougli's  dis- 
missal from  the  army  was  only  matter  of  time. 
It  is  still  difficult  to  understand  how  even 
with  such  watchwords  as  ''  the  Queen,  the 
Church,  and  the  Peace,"  so  ffreat  a  change 
could  be  effected  quietly.  But  several  cir- 
cumstances had  impaired  the  Junto's  prestige. 
The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  been  taken  np  as 
a  challenge  by  the  High  Church  partv.  The 
Whigs,  at  once  irritated  by  opposition,  and 
too  weak  in  the  Lower  House  to  carry  any 
large  measures  of  toleration,  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  clergy  by  refusing  to  relieve 
them  from  patent  griev^ices,  and  did  noth- 
ing to  conciliate  the  Nonconformists.  More- 
over, the  war  had  lost  some  of  its  popularity. 
The  last  great  victory  of  Malplaquet  had 
rather  given  us  a  name  to  inscribe  on  ban- 
ners than  any  solid  advantage.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  our  allies  reaped  the 
larger  profit  of  the  bloodshed  and  taxation 
to  which  we  contributed  the  greater  share. 
Moderate  men  mi^ht  well  wish  that  our  re- 
lations with  the  ^tes  should  be  watched 
by  ministers  who  could  be  jealous  as  well  as 
compliant.  And  no  one  supposed  that 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  who  had  served 
two  years  before  in  the  Whig  Cabinet,  would 
be  less  careful  of  the  national  honour  than 
their  old  friends  and  colleagues.  Even  the 
Queen's  known  wishes  were  no  slight  circum- 
stance. It  was  then  possible  for  a  Cabinet 
to  carry  on  government  with  a  Parliamen- 
tary minority ;  and  the  great  function  of 
opposition  was  rather  to  criticise  than  to 
displace  the  ministry.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  was  not  Harley's  fault  if  the  change 
was  so  complete  as  to  be  little  short  of  revolu- 
tion. He  was  anxious  to  keep  several  of 
his  predecessors  in  office.  Pride  and  party 
feehng  defeated  his  overtures.  The  Whigs 
could  not  yet  believe  in  a  government  from 
which  they  were  excluded ;  and  no  member 
of  the  pajrty  could  honourably  remain  in 
place  under  men  who  had  just  defeated  and 
expelled  his  leaders. 

The  change  was  just  taking  place  when 
Swift  (in  Sept.  1710)  came  over  to  London  to 

Sress  some  claims  of  the  Irish  clergy  on  the 
Government  His  first  visits  were  to  his 
old  allies.  Most  of  them  were  profusely 
civil,  and  apologized  for  their  former  neglect. 
But  Godolphin  received  him  with  such  cold- 
ness that  Swift  left  the  house,  almost  vow- 
ing revenge.  He  once  hints  that  magnani- 
mity was  not  one  of  Godolphin's  virtues ; 
and  the  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  sati- 
rist had  already  given  some  personal  offence. 
He  also  had  a  private  quarrel  with  Somers, 
whom  he  suspected  of  not  backing  him  in 
Ireland.  Somers  now  laid  the  blame  upon 
Wharton ;    but  Swift,  who  reckoned  dis- 1 


simulation  among  the  Chancellor's  <<  chief 
perfections,"  quietly  refused  to  listen  to  his 
excuses.  Witn  Halifax  his  private  relations 
were  more  friendly ;  and  four  months  be- 
fore he  had  begged  a  book  of  him  as  the 
only  favour  ever  shown  him  by  the  Whigs. 
But  he  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  his 
resentment  to  sentimental  memories.  The 
day  after  his  interview  with  Godolphin 
(September  10),  he  was  talking  'treason 
heartily"  with  Lord  Radnor  "against  the 
Whiffs,  t^eir  baseness  and  ingratitude." 
Not  long  after,  he  refused  a  toast  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  party,  unless  their  reforma- 
tion were  coupled  with  it  In  less  than  a 
mont^  he  was  naving  interviews  with  Har- 
ley, and  had  declined  an  invitation  from 
Halifax.  Within  a  fortnight  Harlev  had 
convinced  him  that  he  desired  his  alliance 
and  private  friendship.  Halifax  alone  of 
the  Whigs  still  tried  to  retain  him  in  the 
old  allegiance.  But  the  die  was  by  this 
time  cast  It  was  not  the  act  of  a  man  of 
stainless  honour ;  but  it  was  the  most  venial 
form  of  political  apostasy.  Harley's  were 
still  the  tactics  of  compromise ;  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Tories 
to  be  too  powerful  in  Parliament  He  con- 
trived to  persuade  Swift  that  he  loved  the 
Church.  Swift's  pride  had  been  that  he 
was  "a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown ;" 
but  events  had  convinced  him  that  tiie  two 
characters  could  scarcely  be  reconciled.  He 
could  not  foresee  that  the  new  Cabinet 
would  in  any  way  endanger  political  liberty ; 
and  he  might  fairiy  think  that  the  Church 
was  entitled  to  better  treatment  than  it  had 
received.  After  all  allowance — ^for  Swift's 
indiscretions,  for  Whig  hauteur,  and  for  the 
contempt  with  which  men  of  rank  might 
regard  a  political  pamphleteer — ^it  is  not 
improbable  that  Swift's  Church  principles 
had  really  stood  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
motion. He  himself  believed  that  he  bad 
suffered  from  his  strong  advocacy  of  the 
Test  Act  His  party  had  in  fact  deserted 
him  before  he  had  deserted  them,  by  claim- 
ing that  unconditional  obedience  which 
men  of  first-rate  capacity  are  never  willing 
to  bestow. 

With  a  government  as  weak  as  Harley's, 
Swift  soon  discovered  that  he  might  make 
his  terms ;  and  he  was  only  not  in  the  Cabi- 
net One  political  triumph  marked  his 
influence.  He  procured  the  boons  coveted 
by  the  Irish  clergy, — ^the  remission  of  a 
twentieth,  and  the  application  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  He  him- 
self attached  such  importance  to  this  success 
that  he  wished  a  mention  of  it  to  be  inserted 
in  the  deed  by  which  he  conveyed  a  glebe 
to  Laracor.    But,  except  in  this  soutary 
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instaBce,  he  never  seems  to  have  interfered 
with  the  measures  brought  f  orWard  in  Parlia- 
ment He  was  eminently  a  partisan,  not 
a  leader,  and  brought  his  persuasive  com- 
mon sense  and  keen  wit  to  the  advocacy  of 
all  his  party's  policy.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  involved  any  great  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  A  man  easily  takes  the 
tone  of  his  society ;  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
was  not  after  all  a  measure  that  even  a  mod- 
erate Whig  might  not  see  grounds  to  ap- 
prove. Harley  assured  Swift  that  our  finan- 
cial position  was  such  as  to  make  further 
wars  impossible.  Nor  was  this  statement 
altogether  unreasonable.  There  was  even 
in  1710  a  floating  debt  of  ten  millions; 
Exchequer  bills  were  at  a  discount ;  and  it 
had  been  necessary  to  borrow  from  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  Ten  millions  in  Queen  Anne's 
time  impressed  the  public  imagination  as  a 
hundred  millions  would  now,  and  impressed 
it  the  more  because  many  persons,  and 
Swift  among  them,  believed  that  the  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  paid  year  by  year,  and 
that  the  country  could  not  support  a  na- 
tional debt  The  money  had  on  the  whole 
been  well  applied.  It  had  delivered  Europe 
from  the  fear  of  France,  and  had  raised 
England  to  the  first  rank  among  nations. 
But  a  portion  of  it  had  clung  to  private 
hands,  Marlborough  and  Walpole  being 
among  the  offenders ;  and  not  a  little  had 
been  spent  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which 
England  was  bound  by  an  informal  treaty 
to  contribute.  Peace  was  every  way  desir- 
able. But  the  one  difference  between  Godol- 
phin's  and  Harley's  ministry  was  that  the 
Whigs  made  it  a  condition  that  Lewis  xiv. 
should  aid  them  against  his  grandson,  in 
Spain,  while  the  Tories,  in  the  end,  sacri- 
ficed their  Spanish  allies.  The  claim  of 
the  Whigs  might  seem  as  if  they  wished 
the  war  to  be  perpetual.  The  Tory  sur- 
render of  men  who  had  trusted  the  national 
faith  was  wholly  indefensible.  A  middle 
course  would  have  been  to  restrict  the  war 
to  Spain  till  honourable  terms  for  the  Cata- 
lonians  had  been  obtained.  Nominally  this 
was  done ;  and  it  is  some  excuse  for  the 
English  Parliament,  that  it  probably  did 
not  know,  as  our  leading  statesman  knew, 
how  altogether  illusory  were  the  terms 
granted.  Swift  is  nowhere  weaker,  no- 
where more  dogmatic  and  less  argumentative, 
than  when  he  defends  this  part  of  the  treaty, 
and  argues  that  we  were  justified  in  allow- 
ing our  allies  to  be  deprived  of  privileges 
"  of  which  they  never  made  other  use  than 
as  an  encouragement  to  rebel"  Neverthe- 
less, when  this  discount  has  been  made,  the 
treaty  might  be  defended  as  a  fair  one  for 
England,  and  not  substantially  unjust  to 


Holland  and  Germany,  who  had  certainly 
been  more  regardless  of  their  engagements 
than  England  was  of  their  interests. 

From  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  the 
treaty  was  decided,  Swift  ceased  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  ministers,  and  they  were  no 
longer  necessary  to  one  another.  He  was 
anxious  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  services ; 
and  they  were  probably  well  disposed  to 
pay  and  be  rid  of  a  partisan  whom  neither 
could  quite  trust  to  be  in  his  own  interests. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Swift  for  a  time  thought 
himself  altogether  thrown  over,  and  was 
most  annoyed  with  Hariey  as  the  more  pow- 
erful patron.  "  Lord  Treasurer  told  Mr. 
Lewis  that  it  [the  warrant  for  a  deanery] 
should  be  determined  to-night ;  and  so  he 
will  say  a  hundred  nights,  so  he  said  yester- 
day, but  I  value  it  not,"  and  afterwards, 
"  Much  as  I  love  England,  I  am  so  angry  at 
this  treatment  that,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I 
would  rather  have  St  Patrick's."  Yet  he 
was  not  altogether  pleased  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  go  to  St  Patrick's: 
"  Neither  can  I  feel  joy  in  passing  my  days 
in  Ireland;  and  I  confess  I  thought  the 
ministry  would  not  let  me  go ;  but  perhaps 
they  can't  help  it"  (April  18,  1713.) 
Some  of  these  complaints  are  well  founded. 
It  was  Harley's  weaKuess  never  to  act  openly ; 
and  he  often  inspired  distrust  where  he  did 
not  deserve  it  The  chances  are  that  he 
really  desired  and  tried  to  serve  Swift,  but 
that  he  did  not  care  to  push  his  promotion 
as  circumstances'  required  that  it  should  be 
pushed,  and  was  not  very  sorry  to  provide 
for  him  out  of  England.  In  a  few  months, 
when  it  was  too  late,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing him  back  to  England,  where  Swift  could 
only  witness  the  break-up  of  the  party,  and 
when  he  was  no  longer  inclined  to  serve 
Harley  or  able  to  follow  Bolingbroke.  The 
story  of  great  men's  ingratitude  is  too  com- 
mon to  be  very  interesting.  Much  may  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  Tory  ministers.  Swift 
had  taken  out  his  pay  in  patronage  and  arro- 
gance. Later  in  life  he  made  out  a  Ust  of 
more  than  forty  persons  whom  he  had  be- 
friended, mostly  during  his  day  of  power. 
"I  am  so  proud,"  he  once  writes,  " I  make 
all  the  lords  come  up  to  me."  Tradition 
says  that  he  did  even  more  than  this,  that 
he  once  sent  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  call 
Bolingbroke  out  of  the  House  merely  in 
order  to  fix  the  dinner-hour,  and  was  rude 
to  visitors  at  his  own  rooms  in  proportion 
as  their  rank  was  high.  He  boasted  that 
he  forced  dukes  to  pay  him  the  first  visits. 
He  made  public  criticisms  on  the  wine  at 
the  Queen's  table.  He  applied  for  the  post 
of  Royal  Historiographer  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insult  Lord  Kent,  who  had  ^e  pa- 
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tronage.  When  lie  paid  yisits,  he  claimed 
the  nght  of  choosing  his  bed-room  before 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  satire  that 
served  his  friends  did  not  always  spare  those 
whom  it  was  inexpedient  to  provoKe.  Mrs. 
Cutts  complained  that  her  brother  was  at- 
tacked while  he  was  still  serving  the  Queen. 
The  Dnchess  of  Somerset,  heiress  of  the 
proudest  house,  and  married  to  the  proudest 
man  in  England,  was  taunted  with  the  mur- 
der of  her  first  husband,  and,  more  unpar- 
donably  still,  with  her  red  hair.  The  Scottish 
Union  was  represented  as  the  marriage  of 
a  person  of  quality  to  a  woman  much  his 
inferior,  and  even  as  <<  an  infamous  propo- 
sal," to  which  nothing  but  necessity  could 
have  made  England  consent.  Such  a  writer 
had  only  himself  to  blame  if  his  old  indis- 
cretions were  steadily  brought  up  against 
him,  and  the  coveted  English  mitre  obsti- 
nately withheld.  Somewnat  better  terms 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  made  for  him; 
but  the  difference  between  an  English  and 
an  Irish  deanery  f  idrly  gauges  their  extent 
Windsor,  which  Harley  tried  to  get  for  him, 
has  always  been  treated  as  royal  patronage. 
It  is  on  the  whole  creditable  to  Swift,  that 
he  never  attacked  the  Queen,  whose  dislike 
had  blasted  all  his  prospects  in  life,  except 
by  the  epithet  of  "  royal  prude."  Neither 
is  it  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  deserted 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  his  fall.  Harley's 
conduct  at  the  time  was  so  ambiguous  that 
his  friends  generally  believed  he  intended 
to  make  his  peace  at  their  expense;  and 
Swift,  of  all  others,  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
had  not  a  very  confident  trust  in  his  patron. 
Erasmus  Lewis,  who  took  part  against  Boling- 
broke,  declared  that  Lord  Oxford  had  done 
himself  more  harm  by  his  own  meanness 
than  any  enemy  could  have  done  him.  But 
if  Swift  did  not  interpose  to  support  him — 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  support 
would  have  been  very  valuable  at  the  time — 
he  never  attacked  him,  and  remained  on 
easy,  almost  cordial,  terms  with  him  to  the 
last 

Swift  was  not  among  those  whom  the  new 
Government  cared  to  molest  The  Whigs 
had  learned  from  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  attack  a  clei^^yman ;  and 
indeed  the  general  feeling  of  the  Hanover 
Club  was  that  the  late  ministry  had  been 
merciful,  and  ought  to  obtain  mercy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  was  any  reiJ  ground 
even  for  Bolingbroke's  flight  Still,  after 
the  Rebellion  of  1716,  public  sentiment  was 
in  favour  of  strong  measures,  and  would  not 
have  tolerated  free  discussion  or  sharp  criti- 
cisms upon  men  in  power.  Swift's  corre- 
spondence with  his  fnends  about  this  time 
is  always  so  worded  as  to  bear  inspection ; 
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and  it  was  two  years  before  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Bolingbroke.  His  life  was  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  his  new  position,  with  pay- 
ing off  the  debt  of  £1000  which  went  for 
first-fruits,  patent,  and  his  new  house,  and 
in  quarrels  with  his  bishop  for  patronage, 
and  with  his  chie^ter  for  authority.  He  had 
other  troubles,  of .  a  more  dehcate  kind. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  he  had  visibly 
earned  all  that  life  could  give  him,  and  was 
bound  by  every  honourable  obligation  to 
marry  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  virtually, 
if  not  explicitly,  engaged.  The  excuse  of 
indebtedness,  though  he  probably  alleged  it, 
will  not  hold.  Stella's  fortune  would  have 
relieved  them  from  all  temporary  embarrass- 
ment; and  Swift  need  not  have  scrupled  to 
accept  a  small  loan  from  his  wife.  It  seems 
certain  that  his  attachment  had  cooled. 
During  his  stay  in  London  he  had  become 
intimate  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  widow 
of  a  Dutch  merchant,  sometime  commissary 
of  stores  at  Dublin,  and  who  was  admitted 
to  the  best  London  society.  Swift's  unhap* 
py  faculty  for  "entertaining"  himself  with 
women  soon  brought  him  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  elder  daughter,  Esther ;  and 
under  pretence  of  directing  her  studies, 
though  she  was  then  twenty,  he  saw  her  so 
constantly  that  within  six  months  it  was  a 
joke  to  send  for  him  in  her  name.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  beauty  of  the  Dutch 
type — "a  white  witch,"  as  he  once  calls  her, 
somewhat  masculine  (he  represents  Pallas 
mistaking  her  for  a  boy),  though  with  what 
her  detractors  called  "a  baby  face," — clever, 
impulsive,  and  head-strong  in  character.  She 
followed  out  her  tutor's  orders  with  enthusi- 
asm, became  a  better  French  scholar  than 
himself,  studied  Montaigne,  and  kept  care- 
fully behind  the  fashion  in  dress.  So  far 
nothing  could  be  better  than  Swift's  training. 
But  it  was  among  his  doctrines  that  people 
were  bound  "to  act  what  was  right,  and  not 
mind  what  the  world  would  say ; "  and  he 
gave  a  dangerous  latitude  to  this  principle. 
It  meant,  as  he  explained  it,  that  all  conven- 
tions might  be  defied,  if  we  were  certain  of 
our  own  intentions.  He  would  not  have 
dared  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  himself.  He 
had  many  little  eccentricities  of  manner, 
such  as  biting  paper,  pulling  his  wig,  and 
staring,  and  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  self-as- 
sertion and  arrogance;  but  he  was  withal 
timidly  sensitive  to  public  opinion  on  all 
points  where  he  was  really  vulnerable  to  ri- 
dicule. He  was  startled  and  annoyed  when 
Vanessa,  who  could  not  understand  his  con- 
duct, proposed  to  him  (1^11).  She,  a  young 
and  pretty  woman,  with  a  fortune  of  £6000, 
probably  thought  that  the  slovenly  middle- 
aged  clergyman  was  doubtful  of  his  own 
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right  to  address  her.  The  circumstances 
were  difficult,  and  Swift  acted  badly.  Either 
he  did  not  wish  to  close  their  connection,  or 
he  did  not  dare  to  explain  his  relations  with 
Stella.  He  temporized,  talked  of  his  strong 
regard  for  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  put  aside  her 
proposal  as  a  girVs  fancy,  and  continued  his 
intimacy.  Meanwhile  Stella's  suspicions 
were  excited;  and  Swift,  whose  journal  ex- 
hibits a  growing  coldness,  seems  latterly  to 
parade  his  frien&hip  with  the  Vanhomrighs, 
which  he  at  first  concealed.  There  are  nea]> 
ly  twenty  allusions  to  them  between  Januaiy 
30  and  September  15,  1710.  There  had 
been  only  two  in  the  preceding  five  months. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  his  Tetters  latterly 
(February  1712  to  May  1713)  were  address- 
ed not  to  Stella,  but  to  Mrs.  Dingley.  He 
did  not,  could  not,  meditate  an  open  breach 
with  his  old  loye;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  did  not  hope  that  distance  and  time  would 
bring  about  a  separation. 

Matters  were  m  this  state  when  Swift  was 
appointed  to  St  Patrick's.  His  first  visit  to 
Ireland  was  long  enough  to  renew  the  in- 
timacy with  Stella,  and  not  so  long  that 
Vanessa  need  despair  of  seeing  him  in  Eng- 
land again.  But  after  the  Queen's  deaSi 
this  prospect  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  Dean, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  return,  learned  to  his 
horror  that  Vanessa,  who  owned  property  in 
Ireland,  intended  to  go  there,  under  colour 
of  looking  after  it  This  was  an  old  project 
{Journal  to  Stella^  August  1711);  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  &ow  whether  Swift 
had  opposed  it  some  years  before.  Any- 
how, he  now  wrote  urgently  to  dissuade  her 
(August  12,  1714):  "If  you  are  in  Ireland 
when  I  am  there,  I  shall  see  you  very  seldom. 
It  is  not  a  place  for  any  freedom:  but  it  is 
where  everything  is  Imown  in  a  week,  and 
magmfied  a  hundred  degrees.  There  are 
rigorous  laws  that  must  be  passed  through : 
but  it  is  probable  we  may  meet  in  London 
in  winter;  or,  if  not,  leave  all  to  fate,  that 
seldom  comes  to  humour  our  inclinations. 
I  say  all  this  out  of  the  perfect  esteem  and 
friendship  I  have  for  you."  "I  would  not 
answer  your  questions  for  a  million,  nor  can 
I  think  of  them  with  any  ease  of  mind." 
One  of  the  questions  probably  was  whether 
or  not  Swift  was  engaged;  and  indeed,  had 
he  meant  at  this  time  to  marry  Miss  John- 
the  announcement  of    his    intention 
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would  have  stopped  Vanessa's  journey.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  his  purpose  was  to 
live  again  as  at  Laracor,  enjoying  Stella's 
society  and  worship,  but  not  encumbering 
himself  at  forty-seven  with  a  wife.  Yet  the 
reasons  for  marriage  were  so  overwhelming 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  his  reluctance  has 
been  ^e  riddle  of  his  biographers  and  the 


text  of  every  probable  conjecture.  It  was 
the  one  honourable  and  the  one  safe  course, 
the  only  escape  from  a  dangerous  dilemma, 
and  the  certain  way  to  silence  scandal  for  the 
future.  Nevertheless  Swift's  conduct  is  ex- 
plicable, to  those  who  have  studied  his  life, 
from  very  simple  though  very  mean  motives. 
He  was  unblushingly  selfish.  To  a  man  of 
his  temperament  and  age  marriage  was  only 
desirable  as  a  social  arrangement;  and  refiec-  ' 
tion  seems  to  have  convinced  him  that  he 
should  lose  more  than  he  should  gain  by  it 
Stella  was  indispensable  to  him ;  but  he  saw 
her  through  idl  the  disenchantment  of  long 
and  familiar  acquaintance,  and  had  probably 
learned  to  contrast  her  provincial  manners 
with  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  Lon- 
don society.  It  would  have  cost  money  to 
marry  her:  and  even  this  motive  had  its 
weight  with  a  man  who  was  very  jealous  of 
his  independence,  and  genuinely  distressed 
by  the  prospect  of  money  embarrassments. 
The  fear  of  Vanessa's  violence,  and  of  some 
unpleasant  disclosures,  may  have  influenced 
him.  But,  lastly,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
shrank  from  the  ridicule  of  marriage.  The 
satire  of  his  times  played  freely  upon  hus- 
bands; and  the  marriage  of  a  divine  of 
nearly  fifty  to  a  lady  of  no  great  fortune  or 
connection,  who  had  been  described  as  a 
servant  in  Temple's  will,  would  have  been  a 
six  dajTs'  topic  to  the  small  wits  and  gossips 
of  a  provincial  capital.  To  Swift  it  seemed 
natural  that  he  should  only  consult  his  own 
comfort;  and  he  probably  expected  that 
Vanessa  would  in  time  weary  of  his  cold- 
ness, and  Stella  acquiesce  in  a  position  which 
gave  Mm  idl  he  wished  without  any  draw- 
backs. 

The  issue  proved  that  he  had  miscalculated 
his  influence.  Stella,  justly  indignant  and 
jealous,  insisted  on  the  performance  of  his 
promises;  and  the  Dean  consented  to  be 
privately  married  to  her  in  1716.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  not  long 
after  the  final  vows  had  been  pronounced, 
he  was  seen  by  Delaney  leaving  Archbishop 
King's  room  in  an  agony  of  grief.  "You 
have  just  seen,"  said  King,  "the  most  un- 
happy man  on  earth,  but  on  the  subject  of 
his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  ques- 
tion." Speculation,  of  course,  has  not  been 
idle  as  to  the  reasons^  One  theory  is  that 
Swilt  and  Stella  were  both  the  natural  chil- 
dren of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  had  married 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  con- 
jecture ms^  be  dismissed  as  absolutely  un- 
tenablcw  There  is  no  evidence  that  Temple, 
who  was  envoy  at  Brussels  during  the  two 
years  preceding  Swift's  birth,  ever  made  sur- 
reptitious visits  to  Ireland ;  and  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  Mrs.  Swift  was  carrying 
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on  a  criminal  intrigue  wldle  ber  husband  was 
on  bis  deatbbed.  Temple  bad  patronized 
Swift's  cousin  before  bimself  on  tbe  score 
of  relationship,  and  would  scarcely  bare  left 
a  son  uncared  for  during  twenty  years.  But, 
above  all,  tbe  discovery  of  this  relationship 
would  have  given  Swift  the  very  argument 
be  needed  for  confining  bis  relations  with 
Stella  to  friendly  intimacy.  A  second  and 
more  possible  supposition  is  that  Swift,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  had  been  married  pri- 
vately to  a  low  woman,  by  whom  be  had  a  son, 
and  who  was  pensioned  to  keep  out  of  his 
sight.  The  evidence  of  an  old  servant  is  quot- 
ed, that  a  boy,  believed  to  be  Swift's  son,  was 
actually  kept  at  school  by  an  unknown  father 
or  fnend.  Of  course  at  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  story  can  ever  be 
absolutely  disproved;  but  it  is  highly  im- 
probable. There  is  no  date  to  which  such 
a  marriage  can  be  referred :  not  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Kilroot,  for  he  was  then  proposing 
to  Miss  Waring;  not  to  his  stay  In  Lord 
Berkeley's  family,  for  be  was  then  watched 
by  enemies ;  least  of  all  to  the  years  at  La- 
racor,  when  he  was  in  the  first  fervour  of  inti- 
macy with  Stella.  Had  there  been  any  real 
grounds  for  such  a  scandal,  it  must  sooner 
or  later  have  come  before  tbe  world.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  Swift's  suspicious  visits  to 
Vanessa  may  easily  have  given  his  servants 
the  idea  of  a  criminal  intrigue;  and,  as  the 
friend  of  many  men  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  be  may  once  in  his  life  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  a 
foundling.  Of  all  men  he  would  scarcely 
have  chosen  Ashe,  his  old  tutor,  to  perform 
the  marriage  service,  if  he  had  been  running 
headlong  into  bigamy.  No  men  are  greater 
recipients  of  floating  rumours  than  those  who 
live  in  the  scandalous  atmosphere  of  a  com- 
mon-room, and  are  always  seeing  and  talking 
about  former  pupils.  It  is  inconceivable, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  Swift  would 
have  confessed  to  a  felony ;  but  he  certainly 
would  not  have  made  his  shrift  to  Bang, 
whom  he  regarded  with  good  reason  as  a 
private  enemy.  The  story  is  most  likely  an 
exaggerated  version  of  some  very  trifling 
incident.  Swift  may  have  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  ffive  his  own  bistoiy  of  the  con- 
nection with  Vanessa,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  united  to  Stella  by  a  bond  which  any 
accident  might  make  public  He  probably 
represented  bimself  as  tbe  victim  of  Miss 
Vanhomrigh's  headstrong  passion,  and  re- 
strained by  fear  of  public  scenes  and  a  dis- 
tressing notoriety  from  acknowledging  his 
marriage  with  ISlaa  Johnson.  No  one  hear- 
ing the  story,  however  varnished,  could  fail 
to  see  something  of  its  true  meaning,  or  to 


predict  the  deepening  shadow  over  Swift's 

But  the  Dean  would  not  or  could  not  re- 
nounce his  intimacy  with  Vanessa.  That 
impracticable  young  woman  had  taken  up  ber 
residence  in  Ireland,  and,  favoured  by  her 
father's  former  connections  in  Dublin,  was 
admitted  itno  the  best  society.  The  Arch- 
bishop YHS  among  her  friends;  and  two 
clergymen  of  high  position  proposed  to  her. 
Swift  himself  interceded  for  one  of  them. 
He  affected  to  treat  her  passion  for  himself 
as  a  joke.  "  One  would  think  you  were  in 
love,"  he  once  writes  to  her,  "by  dating 
your  letter  August  29,  by  which  means  I  re- 
ceived it  just  a  month  before  it  was  written." 
But  he  was  seriously  annoyed  by  her  perse- 
verance. One  of  his  letters  is  an  angry 
complaint,  because  a  note  from  her  has  been 
delivered  to  him  in  company.  One  of  hers 
is  a  threat  that  she  will  fetch  him,  if  he 
does  not  come  to  ber  of  himself.  Indeed, 
all  barriers  of  reserve  and  delicacy  had  been 
broken  down.  "I  was  bom,"  she  says, 
"  with  violent  passions,  which  terminate  alt 
in  one, — ^the  unexpressible  passion  I  have 
for  you."  "  Your  dear  image  is  always  before 
my  eyes.  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with 
that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear: 
at  other  times  a  charming  compassion  shines 
through  your  countenance."  It  is  often 
said  that  Swift  tried  gradually  to  break  off 
the  acquaintance.  The  letters  are  evidence 
to  the  contrary ;  and  he  seems  rather  out 
of  sheer  cowardice  to  have  entertained  her 
more  and  more  with  protestations  of  an 
affection  beyond  f riendsnip.  "  Soyez  assu- 
ree,"  he  once  writes,  "  que  jamais  personne 
au  monde  n'a  6t6  aimde,  bonor^e,  estim^e, 
ador6e,  par  votre  ami  que  vous"  (July  1^21), 
and  again,  as  if  for  greater  safety,  in 
French, "  Croyez  que  je  serai  toujours  tout 
ce  que  vous  desirez"  (June  1722).  But  the 
vulgar  selfishness  of  his  nature  is  manifest 
everywhere.  "  If  you  knew  how  I  struggle 
for  a  little  health,''  is  the  constant  burden 
of  his  excuses  for  not  calling  or  writing. 
Sometimes  his  egotism  dilates  with  some- 
thing of  a  sublime  pathos :  "  Shall  you,  who 
have  so  much  honour  and  good  sense,  act 
otherwise  to  make  Cadenus  and  yoursell 
miserable  ?  Settle  your  affairs,  and  quit  this 
scoundrel  island,  and  things  will  be  as  yon 
desire."  It  is  the  one  redeeming  circum- 
stance in  Vanessa's  self-abandonment,  that 
she  did  not  know  of  Swift's  relations  to 
Stella.  That  she  had  once  entertained  sus- 
picions is  more  than  probable:  that  they 
had  been  completely  dissipated  is  tbe  most 
emphatic  evidence  of  owift's  duplicity. 
Accident  seems  to  have  brought  the  mys- 
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tery  to  an  end.  One  account  represents 
Vanessa  as  calling  Swift  to  a  peremptory- 
decision  ;  the  other  and  more  probable  one 
represents  her  as  hearing  a  rumour  of  the 
secret  marriage,  and  writmg  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
for  an  explanation.  Both  agree  that  the 
answer  was  delivered  by  the  Dean  in  per- 
son, who  flung  a  letter  upon  the  table,  left 
the  house  silently,  and  never  entered  it 
again.  Miss  Vanhomrigh  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  shock.  Dr.  JBerkeley,  who  was 
one  of  her  executors,  perused  the  whole 
correspondence  with  Swift,  and  pronounced 
him  innocent  of  any  criminal  intrigue  with 
her.  As  he  soon  afterwards  was  a  suitor  to 
Swift  for  an  introduction  to  Lord  Carteret,  we 
may  assume  that  he  saw  palliating  circum- 
stances in  the  Dean^s  conduct.  Swift  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  for  it  in  public 
estimation.  Another  of  his  female  admirers 
told  him  pleasantly,  some  time  afterwards, 
in  a  copy  of  verses,  that  she  should  "  like 
Vanessa  die,"  if  he  did  not  return  to  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  the  single  notice  of  the  dead  lady 
in  his  correspondence.  Stella  remembered 
her  with  some  feminine  resentment.  In  a 
party  where  the  Dean's  poem  of  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa  was  discussed,  some  one  re- 
marked that  a  woman  who  could  inspire 
such  verses  must  have  had  great  attractions. 
"  Oh,"  said  Stella, "  every  one  knows  that 
the  Dean  could  write  well  on  a  broom- 
stick."* 

The  annoyance  of  his  relations  with 
Vanessa  had  probably  combined  with  his 
fear  of  Government  to  keep  Swift  from 
steadv  literary  work.  Anyhow  he  produced 
little  between  1714  and  1724  except  a  Pro- 
posal  for  the  Use  of  Irish  Manufacture^ 
which  attracted  a  prosecution  from  the 
Government,  and  made  him  favourably 
known  in  Ireland.  But  in  1724,  fortune 
gave  the  veteran  pamphleteer  an  opportunity 
which  no  one  else  would  have  seen,  and  by 
which  scarcely  any  one  else  could  have 
profited.  William  Wood,  an  inventive  and 
honest  but  unsuccessful  man,  procured  a 
patent  for  introducing  £100,000  of  copper 
coin  into  Ireland.  His  offer  was  favourably 
reported  on  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Government.  There  was 
no  question  that  a  new  coinage  was  wanted ; 
and  the  only  real  objection  to  Wood's  patent 
was  that  it  was  part  of  the  vicious  system 
by  which  Ireland  was  governed  as  a  foreign 
dependency,  and  its  Parliament  not  con- 
:sulted  about  their  own  concerns.  Swift  had 
the  s^acity  to  see,  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
pose, this  flaw.     Where  he  argues  about  the 

*  Alluding,  of  course,  to  the  Meditation  upon 
•a  Broomsti^, 


value  of  the  coinage,  he  is  simply  an  unscm- 
pulous  special  pleader,  making  statements 
which  could  not  have  borne  the  test  of  a 
week's  inquiry  or  a  moment's  consideration. 
But  the  undying  interest  of  his  work  is  in 
the  thread  of  thought  that  runs  through  the 
whole:  "Whatever  liberties  or  prinleges 
the  people  of  England  enjoy  by  common 
law,  we  of  Ireland  have  the  same."  Here 
he  touched  the  popular  fibre.  After  the 
first  rancours  of  civil  war  had  died  out,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  they  were  the  chief  losers  by  the 
system  which  referred  everything  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  the  oppressed  peasantry 
who  welcomed  the  Protestant  Dean  as  an 
agitator.  The  yeomen  and  cottiers  of  the 
provinces  were  either  too  brutal  to  care  for 
any  misrule  that  did  not  actually  endanger 
life  and  prpperty,  or  too  hopeless  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  think  of  agitating  for  any 
political  reform.  It  was  the  squires,  mer- 
chants, and  professional  men,  the  very 
classes  on  whom  Protestant  ascendency  de- 
pended, who  had  become  impatient  of  the 
restrictive  system,  which  left  them  the  least 
favoured  nation  of  earth,  even  for  their 
English  trade.  "  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
man,"  says  the  Drapier,  "  above  mine  own 
degree  of  a  shopteeper,  to  have  been 
hitherto  so  bold  as  in  direct  terms  to  vindi- 
cate the  fatal  project." 

Was  Swift  then  a  sincere  Irish  patriot  ?  On 
the  whole  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that 
he  was.  He  was  not  eminently  single-mind- 
ed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  cared  for 
himself  more  than  for  Ireland.  A  desire  to 
thwart  the  ministry  and  to  show  his  power 
were  among  the  influences  that  first  carried 
him  into  the  contest  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  be  bought  if  Walpole 
had  been  disposed  to  purchase  him;  and 
there  is  a  letter  of  Lord  Peterborough's, 
making  an  appointment  for  him  with  the 
Premier,  which  seems  to  show  that  negoti- 
ations were  actually  commenced.  We  may 
perhaps  connect  this  with  the  offer,  once 
made  him  of  a  settlement  within  twelve 
miles  of  London.  That  no  bargain  was 
actually  concluded  may  have  been  because 
Swift  demanded  too  much  for  himself ;  but 
it  is  at  least  possible*  that  he  also  desired  to 
make  terms  for  Ireland  or  for  the  Church. 
His  relations  with  Harley  had  not  disposed 
him  to  accept  the  position  of  a  mere  Govern- 
ment hack.  Yet,  when  all  abatements  have 
been  made,  it  remains  certain-  that  Swift's 

*  In  the  notes  to  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Ver- 
ses on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Swift,  which  the  Dean 
either  oommunicated  or  approved,  it  is  said  thai 
Walpole's  explanation  of  his  Irish  policy  was  the 
obstacle  to  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
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thouglits  constantly  dwelt  upon  Irish  griev- 
ances, that  he  was  the  first  man  of  eminence 
who  sturdily  asserted  the  equality  of  the 
two  countries,  and  that  against  one  contro- 
versy which  he  may  have  undertaken  for  his 
own  profit  we  may  set  a  dozen  pamphlets, 
sermons,  or  letters,  in  which  he  seems  to 

flow  with  a  divine  anger  against  oppression. 
[is  political  economy  was  often  faulty.  He 
believed,  like  most  men  of  his  day,  that  a 
country  ought  to  export  more  than  it  im- 
ported ;  and  he  thought  it  politic  to  foster 
manufactures  which  were  not  native  to  the 
soil,  or  were  dying  off  from  it.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  Ireland  was  even  then,  thanks 
to  a  long  peace,  recovering  from  the  depres- 
sion of  its  worst  times.  But  his  vision  was 
all  the  clearer  to  see  the  transparent  iniqui- 
ties of  foreign  government,  restrictions  on 
native  industry  and  trade,  and  a  system 
which  carried  the  upper  classes  out  of  the 
country.  "  My  heart  is  too  heavy,"  he  once 
writes,*  "to  continue  this  irony  longer,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  whatever  stranger  took 
such  a  journey  would  be  apt  to  think  him- 
self travelling  in  Lapland  or  Iceland,  rather 
than  in  a  country  so  favoured  by  nature  as 
ours,  both  in  f ruitfulness  of  soil  and  tempera- 
ture of  climate.  The  miserable  dress  and 
diet  and  dwelling  of  the  people;  the  general 
desolation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all 
in  ruins,  and  no  new  ones  in  their  stead ;  the 
famUies  of  farmers,  who  pay  great  rents, 
living  in  filth  and  nastiness,  upon  buttermilk 
and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to 
their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an 
English  hog-sty  to  receive  them, — ^these,  in- 
deed, may  be  comfortable  sights  to  an  Eng- 
lish spectator,  who  comes  for  a  short  time 
only  to  learn  the  language,  and  returns  back 
to  his  own  country,  whither  he  finds  all  our 
wealth  transmitted."  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  mere  grievance-monger.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cite  instances  where  the  nature  of 
the  cnticism  Mid  the  mode  of  its  delivery 
are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of 
an  attack  on  Government.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  passage  from  a  sermon 
on  "  the  causes  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
Ireland:" — "Lastly  a  great  cause  of  this 
nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage  of 
cruel,  oppressing,  covetous  landlords,  ex- 
pecting that  all  who  live  under  them  should 
make  bricks  without  straw,  who  grieve  and 
envy  when  they  see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in 
a  wnole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one  comfort- 
able meal  in  a  month,  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  people  are  broken  and  made  for  sla- 


♦  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  vii.  p. 
880. 


very,  the  farmers  and  cottagers,  almost 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  being  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  real  beggars  as  any 
of  those  to  whom  we  give  our  charity  in  the 
streets.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are  every 
day  unpeopling  their  kingdom  by  forbid- 
ding their  miserable  tenants  to  till  the  earth." 
Such  language  would  not  annoy  an  English 
Premier  or  a  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  it  must 
have  given  offence  to  the  squires,  whom 
Swift  regarded  with  such  hearty  and  just 
contempt.  Yet  the  context  shows  that  he 
was  as  Uttle  careful  to  flatter  the  peasantry 
as  to  conciliate  the  squires.  He  repeatedly 
dwells  on  the  ignorance,  sloth,  barbarism, 
and  vice  of  "  the  natives,"  as  among  the 
determining  causes  of  their  wretched  con- 
dition. But  he  firmly  believed  that  educa- 
tion and  equal  laws  would  civilize  them. 
"The  common  objection,"  he  once  says,* 
"  drawn  from  the  laziness,  the  perverseness, 
or  thievish  disposition  of  the  poor  native 
Irish,  might  be  easily  answered  by  showing 
the  true  reasons  for  such  accusations,  and 
how  easily  those  people  may  be  brought  to 
a  less  savage  manner  of  life ;  but  my  printers 
have  already  suffered  too  much  for  my  specu- 
lations. However,  supposing  the  size  of  a 
native's  understanding  just  equal  to  that  of 
a  dog  or  horse,  I  have  often  seen  those  two 
animals  civilized  by  rewards  at  least  as  much 
as  by  punishments."  Elsewhere,  he  express- 
es his  belief  that  a  system  of  good  parish 
schools,  in  which  English  should  be  taught, 
would  "in  time  bring  the  natives  to  think 
and  act  according  to  the  rules  of  reason."f 
His  opinions  from  first  to  last  are  consistent 
and  sensible.  They  are  those  of  a  clear- 
headed man,  who  regards  the  connection 
with  England  as  natural  and  necessary,  but 
believes  that  misgovemment  and  injustice 
are  crimes  against  the  Divine  order,  and  who 
already  sees  the  beginning  of  retribution  in 
the  emigration  of  Protestant  families  to 
America.  It  may  be  added  that  Swift's 
private  letters  and  writings  bear  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 
He  mentions  it  among  the  praises  of  Stella 
that  "  she  loved  Ireland."  J  We  may  impute 
it  to  the  irritation  of  self-interest,  when  he 
tells  an  English  bookseller :  § — "  I  do  as  a 
clergyman  encourage  the  merchants  both  to 
export  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  to  any 
country  in  Europe, .  or  anywhere  else,  and 
conceal  it  from  the  custom-house  officers,  as 
I  would  hide  my  purse  from  a  highwayman 

*  Answers  to  Letters  from  Unknoum  Persons, 
vol.  vii.  p.  893. 

t  Causes  of  the  Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland, 
voL  viii.  p.  125. 

1  Character  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  vol.  ix.  p.  500. 

I  Letter  to  Mr,  Benjamin  Motte,  vol.  xix.  p.  88. 
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if  be  came  to  rob  me  on  tbe  road,  altbongb 
England  batb  made  a  law  to  the  contrary ; 
and  so  I  would  encourage  our  booksellers 
here  to  sell  your  author's  books  printed 
here,  and  send  them  to  all  the  towns  m  Eng- 
land, if  I  could  do  it  with  safety  and  profit" 
But  he  certainly  had  no  private  interest  in 
remonstrating  with  a  London  company* 
against  raising  their  rents,  on  the  ground 
that  corporations  should  be  easy  landlords, 
especially  if  it  be  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  he 
acted  on  this  principle  himself,  so  that  his 
own  lands  as  Dean  were  let  "  four-fifths  un- 
der their  value."  On  the  whole,  there  are 
not  many  men  who  have  deserved  better  of 
Irish  gratitude  than  Swift ;  and  it  is  credit- 
able to  the  popular  instinct  that  it  has 
recognised  a  friend  in  a  cynic's  garb. 

But  Swift's  reputation  culminated  with 
the  publication  of  Gulliver^  some  part  of 
whicn  appeared  in  1726,  and  the  remainder 
in  1727.  That  it  was  at  first  issued  anony- 
mously, and  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  pro- 
fessed to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  authorship, 
though  its  plan  had  been  foreshadowed  m 
the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  can  only  be  due 
to  the  anxiety  which  Swift  may  for  a  time 
have  felt  lest  it  should  obtain  the  honours  of 
a  political  prosecution.  Walpole,  however, 
like  the  public  at  large,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood that  it  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  party  pamphlet,  and  that  its  personalities 
were  its  smallest  part  Nor,  in  fact,  should 
we  lose  much  if  we  could  not  supply  the 
key  to  the  allusions.  It  is  interesting,  but 
not  really  important,  to  identify  Lilliput  and 
Blefuscu  with  England  and  France,  Flimnap 
with  Walpole,  ^nd  the  queen  who  could  not 
forgive  Gulliver  for  saving  her  palace  from 
the  flames  at  the  expense  of  decency  with 
Queen  Anne,  who  forgot  Swift's  services  to 
the  Church  in  her  indignation  at  the  profane 
jokes  that  disfigure  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The 
parties  of  the  Big-endians  or  Little-endians 
are  the  zealots  of  all  time,  even  more  than 
Whigs  and  Tories;  and  the  more  Swift 
advances  in  his  narrative  the  more  he  seems 
to  disentangle  himself  from  the  petty  inte- 
rests of  his  faction,  and  to  rise  to  general 
principles  of  State  polity.  In  fact,  his  story 
m  the  first  two  parts  is  so  essentially  cre- 
ative, his  plan  throughout  so  entirely  designed 
to  show  what  a  country  should  be  rather 
than  to  ridicule  its  defects,  that  he  explains 
away  the  Lilliputian  choice  of  ministers  by 
dexterity  on  the  tight-rope  as  an  innovation 
that  had  gradually  crept  into  Lilliput.  From 
this  point  of  view  his  conception  of  Utopia 
is  suflBciently  remarkable.     To  use  modem 


*  LeUer  to  Mr,  Alderman  Barber,  vol.  xix.  p. 
135. 


terms,  it  is  democratic  and  socialist  He 
acknowledges  no  mysteries  of  government, 
and  believes  that  honesty  and  common  sense, 
virtues  in  every  man's  power,  are  the  great 
requisites  for  office.  He  is  prepared  to  take 
children  from  their  parents  and  intrust  their 
education  to  the  State,  while  the  parents  are 
chargeable  with  its  cost.  Women  are  to  be 
"  educated  much  like  the  males."  Standing 
armies  are  to  be  replaced  by  militias.  To 
reward  merit  is  as  much  the  State's  function 
as  to  punish  crime ;  and  the  great  benefactors 
of  mankind  are  those  who  add  to  the  world's 
material  wealtL  With  all  the  scorn  of 
projectors  and  chemists  which  Swift  after- 
wards exhibited  in  the  voy^  to  Laputa,  he 
yet  gives  a  high  place  in  Brobdingnag  to 
the  study  of  applied  mathematics.  In  litera- 
ture his  chief  contempt  is  for  metaphysics, 
as  in  practical  life  for  lawyers  and  politicians. 
The  Voyage  to  Laputa  is  its  own  com- 
mentary. Swift  was  not  absolutely  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  discoveries  of  the  day, 
and  once  went  so  far  as  to  purchase  a  micro- 
scope ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  compe- 
tent to  understand  the  great  revolution  in. 
thought  which  Newton  and  his  fellow-work- 
ers had  inaugurated.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  diamond  was  only  a  form  of  carbon 
would  seem  to  a  man  of  his  temperament 
about  equal  in  value  to  the  calcining  of  ice 
into  gunpowder.  Politically,  he  had  a  quar- 
rel with  Newton  for  his  share  in  recommend- 
ing Wood's  patent ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  viewed  theories  which  even  then 
had  produced  an  outcrop  of  Arianism  with 
the  vague  distrust  of  a  theologian.  As  in 
politics,  so  in  philosophy,  he  believed  in 
common  sense  as  the  surest  guide ;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion should  not  be  exploded  when  it  had 
lived  its  day,  like  the  doctrine  of  vortices.* 
Of  scientific  history  he  had,  and  perhaps 
could  have,  no  conception.  Well  acquainted 
with  the  false  estimates  of  men  and  mea- 
sures that  had  been  current  in  his  own  day, 
and  having  contributed  his  share  to  mis- 
leading puolic  opinion,  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  a  time  would  come  when  th« 
public  acts  of  the  past  would  have  been 
tested  by  experience,  and  its  statesmen 
judged  on  better  evidence  than  pamphlets. 
An  Englishman  to  the  core,  he  detested  as 
visionary  and  dangerous  whatever  could  not 
be  measured  byplumb  and  line.  This  feeling 
explains  the  Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms, 
Its  strong  and  savage  bitterness  has  often 
diverted  attention  from  the  real  import  of 

*  It  is  cariooB  that  the  Danish  satirist  Holberg*, 
who  published  an  imitation  of  OtiUiver,  express- 
es very  similar  views  about  Newton  and  Deoga'- 
tes  in  his  Autobiography. 
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t^e  satire.     It  is  not  merely  the  spleen  of  a 
discontented  and  morbid  man  against  the 
hnman  race.      As  Professor  Brewer    has 
pointed  out,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  Mandeville  had  popularized  in 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees.    To  Mandeville  all 
society  was  founded  on  vice.     Honour  and 
decency  were  mere  chimeras,  without  trutli 
or  being,  which  were  counted  hereditary, 
like  the  gout  in  great  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  take  away  luxury  and  avarice,  the 
vices  that  promote  production  and  conserve 
wealth,  and  all  arts  and  crafts  will  lie  neg- 
lected.     Mandeville  desired  to  apply  this 
principle  in  its  most  cynical  extent     In  his 
essay  on  charity-schools  he  denounces  popu- 
lar education  as  dangerous,  but  wishes  at- 
tendance on  church  to  be  enforced,  in  the 
interest  of  innocence,  sincerity,  and  other 
good  qualities  that  conduce  to  the  public 
peace.     It  may  seem  singular  that  Swift  was 
not  attracted  by  such  a  theory,  which  is  even 
more  contemptuous  of  mankind  than  his  own 
satire.     His  good  sense  delivered  him  from 
its  extravagances ;  and  his  literary  skill  ena- 
bled him  to  refute  it  with  a  lash  that  fell  at 
once  upon  society  and  its  critic.     The  natu- 
ral man,  whom  Mandeville,  like  Rousseau  at 
a  later  date,  believed  to  be  simple,  veracious 
and  temperate.  Swift  saw  as  the  savage  or 
the  Yahoo.     Men  who  cannot  use  their  rea- 
son to  form  an  orderly  society  are  in  reality 
below  brutes.     On  the  other  hand,  destroy 
thought  and  literature,  restrain  natural  aflfec- 
tion  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  reduce 
the  science  of  life  to  the  provision  by  simple 
instinct  for  common  wants,  and  the  most 
perfect  exemplar  of  polity  will  be  among 
Deasts.      Voltaire's    remark  after    reading 
Rousseau,  that  ^'  he  did  not  wish  to  walk  up- 
on all-fours,"  is  in  fact  the  spirit  of  Swifts 
answer  to  Mandeville.     It  is  a  satire  upon 
the  Englishman  of  his  time,  '*  the  reasoning, 
governing  animal  of  his  country ; "  but  it  is 
emphatically  a  vindication  of  humanity. 

Stella  lived  to  see  her  husband  again  hon- 
oured, and  almost  powerful.  Once  he  offered 
to  acknowledge  her  publicly  as  his  wife. 
But  she  answered  sadly  that  it  was  too  late ; 
and  Swift  easily  acquiesced  in  her  decision. 
If  the  date  assigned  to  the  incident  be  oor* 
rect,  she  knew  at  the  time  that  she  had  not 
long  to  live.  So  early  as  1720  she  had  been 
seriously  ill.  Her  weak  constitution  was 
gradually  giving  way,  and  her  death  was  be- 
fieved  to  be  at  hand  in  July  1726.  Swift 
was  then  in  England,  and  behaved  characte- 
ristically. "  Pray,  write  to  me  every  week,"  * 
he  says  to  a  correspondent,  "that  I  may 
know  what  steps  to  take,  for  I  am  deter- 

*  L^ter  to  Mr.  WorraU,  vol.  xvii.  p.  76. 


mined  not  to  go  to  Ireland  to  find  her  just 
dead,  or  dying."     "I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  not  a  greater  folly  than  to  contract 
too  great  and  intimate  a  friendship,  which 
must  always  leave  the  survivor  miserable." 
Let    her   know,  however,  that  Swift    has 
thought  of  her  and  bought  her  a  gold  watch. 
But  on  no  account  must  she  die  in  the 
deanery ;  that  would  be  "  a  very  improper 
thing."      Some  consciousness  (k   his  own 
meanness  seems  to  have  haunted  him  while 
he  wrote  thus ;  and  he  "  conjures  "  his  co-- 
respondent "to  bum  this  letter  immediately, 
wrmout  telling  the  contents  of  it  to  any  person 
alive."     But  it  was  not  a  mere  paroxysm  of 
baseness,  such  as  will  sometimes  visit  a  gene- 
rous man.     Rather  more  than  a  year  later 
(September   1727),  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  again,  repeating  his  cow- 
ardly directions,  in  LaUn  : — "  Habeo  enim 
mal^os  qui  sinistre  interpretabuntur,   si 
eveniat  (quod  Dens  avertat)  ut  ilKc  moria- 
tur."    As  it  happened,  however,  Swift  was 
visited  about  this  time  with  an  attack  of 
vertigo,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  return  to  Dublin  while  he  could  yet 
travel     This,  at  least,  is  his  own  statement 
in  a  letter,  before  his  departure,  to  Mrs. 
Howard ;    and  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
doubt  it  as  he  afterwards  apolo^ed  to  Pope 
for  his  abrupt  flight  from    Twickenham, 
stating  that  he  found  it  "  more  convenient 
to  be  sick "  in  Dublin,  where,  he  observes, 
"  I  have  a  race  of  orderly  elderly  people  of 
both  sexes  at  command."  *     The  last  sen- 
tence seems  to  show  that  he  came  over,  not 
to  attend  Mrs.  Johnson's  last  moments,  but 
in  the  belief  that  she  would  still  be  able  to 
nurse  him,  as  she  had  often  done  before, 
when  she  was  ill  herself.       But  his  corre- 
spondence for  that  period  is  meagre ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  thought  it  "improper"  to 
write  freely  about  his  wife.     An  opportune 
"  sickness "   hindered  him  from   attending 
her  funeral     But  that  his  grief  at  her  death 
(January  28,  1728)  was  genuine  may  readily 
be  believed.      In  an  intimacy  of  six-and- 
thirty  years  the  heart  acquires  a  certain 
habit  of  attachment  from  which  it  cannot 
be  severed  without  pain.  Swift  undoubtedly 
felt  more  than  mere  selfish  grief  at  the  loss 
of  a  useful  friend ;  and  there  is  an  endless 
pathos  in  the  cynical  superscription  to  the 
packet  of  "  only  a  woman's  nair."      Yet 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  never  given 
him  credit  for  romantic  attachment     "  My 
wife,"  says  Bolingbroke,  just  before  Stella's 
last  illness,  "  sends  you  some  fans,  just  ar- 
rived from  LilHput,  which  you  will  dispose 
of  to  the  present  Stella,  whoever  she  be." 

■  ■         I    II    ■—■■■-  ■■■■■        ■■        ■■  ll^^ll  ^^■■■»  ■■■■■         ■        I,  ,11        ^i.a,  ■^ 
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But  eren  to  Swift's  genius  aad  vitality 
old  age  liad  at  last  begun,  and  another  Stella 
was  impossible.'    After  her  death  he  pro- 
duced nothing  of  importanee,  except  some 
pamphlets  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  1729. 
Of  thess  the  Modest  Proposal  for  fnaking 
the  Children  of  Poor  People   beneficial  to 
the  Public  is  among  the  best  known  and  the 
least  understood.      True,  the    humour  is 
ghastly  and  Rabdaisian.     Cannibalism  is  a 
sad  subject  for  a  jest,  even  though  it  cover 
a  deep  earnest ;  and  Swift's  pecimar  Uteral- 
ness  of  execution  brings  every  revolting  de- 
tail before  the  reader's  mind,  and  shows  the 
children  dressed,  *'  hot  from  the  knife,"  and 
served  up  ^'  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or 
salt"     But  the  state  of  Ireland  wnich  he 
describes   might    excuse    strong     colours. 
« Some  persons  of  a  desponding  spirit,"  he 
remarks,  '^  are  in  great  concern  about  that 
vast  number  of  poor  people  who  are  aged, 
diseased,  or  midmed.     But  I  am  not  in  the 
least  pain  upon  that  matter,  because  it  is 
very  well  known  that  they  are  every  day 
dving  and  rotting  by  cold  and  famine,  and 
filth  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected.     And  as  to  the  young  labourers, 
they  are  now  in  almost  as  hopeful  a  condi- 
tion;   they  cannot  get  worlc,  and  conse- 
quently pine  away  for  wMit  of  nourishment, 
to  a  decree  that  t£  at  any  time  they  are  ao- 
cidentaJly  hired  to   common  labour,  they 
have  not  strength  to  perform  it,  and  thus 
the  country  and  themselves  are  happily  de- 
livered from  the  evil  to  come."    To  a  writer 
who  had  exhausted  himself  in  recommend- 
ing other  expediences,  it  might  well  seem  as 
if  such  a  state  of  society  were  a  gangrene 
that  would    only  admit    of    the  cautery. 
Something  must  also  be  allowed  for  the 
growing  despondency  of  Swift's  temperar 
ment,  and  to  a  certain  morbid  taint  that  be- 
gan to  show  itself,  and  was  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  brain-disease  of  which  he 
at  last  died.    He  had  been  passionately  fond 
of  society ;  he  began  now  to  complain  that 
he  was  alone  in  the  world ;  and  though  the 
statement  was    certainly  over-coloured,   it 
seems  he  was  really  distrustful  of  his  own 
ability  to  please.    He  had  always  been  capa- 
Tle  of    coarse    allusions;   his    mind    now 
seemed  at  times  to  dwell  lingeringly  upon 
filthy  ijnages.     One  by  one  the  friends  of 
his  manhood,  Arbuthnot,  Gray,  and  Harley, 
dropped  into  the  grave  before  him.    LitUe 
by  little  his  bodily  powers  decayed.     The 
strong,  active,  self-reliimt  man  was  becom- 
ing dependant  on  others  for  help  and  tole- 
ration.    The  change  is  painful  to  all  men  ; 
to  Swift  it  was  indescribably  bitter. 

Yet  he  was  now  reaping  the  full  harvest 


of  his  life ;  aad  the  good  and  bad  in  him 
alike  seemed  to  contribute  to  his  well-being. 
He  had  sacrifieed  Stella  to  the  exigencies  of 
a  small  income ;  and  his  savings  had  made 
him  a  rich  man.  His  wonderful  conversa- 
tional powers  secured  him  an  entry  into  every 
house  he  oared  for;  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  patriot. 
No  man  insulting  him  could  have  walked 
Dublin  safely ;  and  the  younger  generation 
of  peers  and  men  of  letters,  Oxford,  Orrery, 
and  King,  were  eager  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  burgesses  of  Cavan  went  out  in 
procession  to  meet  him  when  he  visited 
Sheridan.  His  influence  over  women  en- 
dured to  the  last ;  and  he  found  fair  corre- 
spondents to  fiatt^  him,  and  a  faithful  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Whiteway,  to  Uve  with  him. 
Some  of  his  letters  to  this  lady  when  hear 
son  died  are  pleasant  reading,  for  their  earn- 
est and  thouirhtf  ul  kindness.  He  seems  also 
to  have  d Jved  genuine  enjoyment  from 
his  relations  with  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
whose  wit  had  some  affinities  ¥rith  his  own^ 
and  whose  coarse,  simple^  testy  nature  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  to  be  the  butt  without 
being  actually  the  slave  of  his  overbeariag 
patron.  Sheridan  was  indebted  to  Swift 
for  numerous  good  offices,  and  seems  to  have 
repaid  him  with  a  sincere  attachment  But 
the  Dean's  visits  must  have  been  grievouB 
inflictions  to  his  friend's  wife,  whose  rela- 
tions with  her  husband  were  always  bad, 
and  whom  Swift  bullied,  satirised,  and 
thwarted  in  every  possible  manner,  from 
the  ordering  of  her  dinners  to  her  daughter's 
marriage.  Altogether,  the  Dean  might  be 
a  formidable  guest  Lady  Acheson  must 
have  been  the  most  good-natured  of  women 
if  she  forgave  him  his  countless  railleries  on 
her  person,  and  the  nicknames  of  '<  skinny 
and  lean,"  or  "snipe."  Yet  Swift  was  rather 
eccentric  and  inconsiderate  than  capable  of 
giving  pain  wantonly.  There  is  a  pleasant 
story,  how,  once  visiting  in  a  couutry-house, 
he  was  told  that  a  young  officer  had  express- 
ed his  dread  that  the  Dean  would  make  fun 
of  him.  Swift  at  onee  went  up  to  the 
alam^ed  guest,  assured  him  that  he  never 
desired  to  give  pain  to  men  of  honour,  and 
so  treated  him  during  the  whole  time  of  hia 
stay  that  the  young  man  left  the  house  abso 
lutely  fascinated. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  Swift  was 
incapable  alike  of  friendship  and  of  society. 
He  had  once  sketched  a  ghastly  counterpart 
to  the  legend  of  Tithonus,  and  painted  the 
blank  wretchedness  of  the  man  who  was 
doomed  to  outlive  friends  and  memory,  to 
linger  on  without  part  in  action  and  without 
hope  of  death,  who  w^  "  least  miserable"  if 
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be  turned  to  dotage.*  There  can  be  little 
doubt  tbat  he  wrote  with  a  terrible  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  fate,  the  long  years  of  grow- 
ing impotence,  and  the  slow  approaches  of 
the  disease  which  he  had  again  prophesied 
when  he  saidi  pointing  to  a  blasted  elm,  that 
he  should  die  at  the  top.  During  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life  (1 736-1745)  he  was 
the  Struldbrug  his  own  fancy  had  fore- 
boded.  The  quarrels  with  Sheridan  (who 
incautiously  taxed  him  with  parsimony),  the 
bickerings  with  Mrs.  Whiteway,  may  in  all 
charity  and  sinoerity  be  excused  as  the 
workings  of  a  diseased  brain.  Happily  a 
few  friends  were  left  who  rewarded  his  old 
kindness  with  pious  care;  and  the  brain- 
disease,  which  had  at  first  been  attended  by 
frenzy  and  paroxysms  of  pain,  passed  into 
an  almost  unbroken  stupor  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  October, 
1745,  and  the  unquiet  heart  at  last  rested 
where,  in  his  own  words,  '^bitter  indignation 
could  no  longer  torture  it." 

Swift's  epitaph  is  the  key-note  of  his  cha- 
racter, A  Duming  abhorrence  of  falsehood 
and  wrong  is  the  one  noble  feature  of  a 
faulty  life,  the  one  immortal  part  of  the 
works  by  which  he  is  remembered.  There 
are  skilful  mechanics  of  style  in  every  age, 
who  can  mould  language  after  the  best 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  be  humorous  or 

Cithetic  as  the  pamphlet  or  journal  requires 
ughter  or  tears.  Swift  did  work  oi  this 
kind  at  times;  and  it  is  work  only  known  to 
the  professed  student.  But  when  he  wrote 
from  the  heart  he  wrote  for  eternity.  He 
was  compounded  of  strange  antitheses ; 
and,  as  his  private  loves  were  so  essentially 
forms  of  self-enjoyment  that  attachment 
and  friendship  were  constantly  sacrificed  to 
calculation,  his  religion  and  patriotism  were 
often  curiously  blended  with  self-interest. 
But  he  is  in  reality  most  genuine  where 
he  is  most  general.  He  could  not  face 
the  discomfort  of  renouncing  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  that  ministered  to  his  vanity, 
though  it  ended  in  the  wreck  of  a  woman's 
life;  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  evidence  that 
he  reproached  himself  for  the  unrequited 
sum  of  daily  love  which  Stella  laid  at  his 
feet  As  long  as  the  victim  was  unc(»n- 
plaining,  the  Dean's  profound  egotism 
assumed  that  there  was  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  little  murmurs  that  reached 
nim  from  time  to  time  seem  only  to  have 
impressed  him  as  unreasonable  and  capri- 
cious. In  one  of  the  pravers  he  drew  up 
for  Stella  during  her  last  illness,  he  implores 
God  to  make  her  sensible  that  if  she  has 
been  afliicted  with  weak  health,  it  has  been 

♦  OuUiver^s  Travels,  vol.  xU.  p.  374. 


'<  lai^ely  made  up  to  her  in  other  blessings 
more  valuable  and  less  common."  But  his 
mental  vision  was  keen,  and  as  he  saw  he 
spoke,  often  passionately.'^  "Ah,  man,"  says 
Thackeray,  "you,  educated  in  Epicurean 
Temple's  librarv,  you,  whose  friends  were 
Pope  and  St  Jonn,  what  made  you  swear  to 
fatal  vows,  and  bind  yourself  to  a  life-long 
hypocrisy,  before  the  heaven  which  you 
adored  with  such  real  wonder,  humility,  and 
reverence  f "  "  May  not  a  man,"  Swftt  has 
replied  bv  anticipation, "  subsciibe  the  whole 
Articles  because  he  differs  from  another  in 
the  explication  of  one  V  *  If  he  believes 
t^t "  those  who  are  against  religion  must 
needs  be  fools,"  f  if  he  is  content  to  merge 
differences  which  he  regards  as  small  for 
the  sake  of  the  priceless  interests  at  stake, 
are  you  to  cry  him  down  as  a  knave  and 
hypocrite  ? 

The  question  is  not  a  simple  one.  "  My 
doubts,  says  Bishop  Blougram,  "  are  great ; 
my  faith  is  greater."  Swift  might  have 
used  very  mum  the  same  words,  But  more 
honestly.  He  unquestionably  saw  difficulties 
in  the  common  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
disliked  the  way  in  which  it  was  set  forth. 
"  Divines  of  all  sorts,"  he  thought,  "  lessen 
God's  mercy  too  much ; "  J  and  he  objected 
particularly  to  the  fashion  of  depreciating 
the  Pagan  philosophers.  Their  ethics,  he 
said,  wanted  littie  but  a  divine  8anction.§ 
Again,  he  believed  that  theological  subtle- 
ties were  a  hindrance  to  the  real  union  of 
Christians.  And  as  he  exalted  the  ethical 
above  the  dogmatic  parts  of  Christianity,  he 
certainly  inclmed  to  reject  its  supernatural 
dogmas.  He  would  have  allowed  missiona- 
ries among  Mussulmans  to  drop  the  article 
of  Christ's  divinity.  The  satire  that  spoke 
of  holv  water  as  universal  pickle,  ana  ex- 
plained transubstantiation  by  the  similes  of 
a  brown  loaf  and  a  sirloin,  was  as  offensive 
to  High  Anglicans  as  to  Catholics.  There 
is  other  evidence  of  Swift's  views  on  this 
point  "  Religion,"  he  wrote  later  in  life, 
"  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with  age, 
and  requires  miracles  to  nurse  it,  as  it  had 
in  its  infancy."  I  So  far  his  scepticism  is 
undeniable.  But  his  faith  was  greater. 
"  The  Scripture  system  of  man's  creation," 
he  writes,  "  seems  most  agreeable  of  all  oth- 
ers to  probability  and  reason."  ^  The  whole 
doctrine  [of  the  Trinity]  is  short  and  plain, 
and  in  itself  incapable  of  any  controversy, 
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*  Bemarki  upon  a  Book,  vol.  viii.  p.  259. 
ThoiiglUs  on  Various  SutfjecUt  vol.  ix.,  p.  442. 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  vol.  viii.  pp.  174, 175. 
Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  vol.  viii.  p.  849. 
Thoughts  on  Various  aubieets,  vol.  ix.  p.  482. 
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since  God  Iiiinself  hath  pronounced  the  fact, 
but  wholly  concealed  the  manner."*  **  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  in  the  day  of  judgment 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  io  the 
wise  for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to  the 
ignorant  for  their  want  of  faith,  because  both 
are  without  excuse.  .  .  .  But  some  scruples 
in  the  wise,  and  some  vices  in  the  ignorant, 
will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the  strength 
of  temptation  to  each."  f     Practically,  there- 
fore, he  concludes  that   the   right-minded 
man  will  keep  his  doubts  to  himself,  and  not 
attempt  "  to  shake  the  walls  of  the  worid." 
"The  want  of  belief  is  a  defect  that  ought  to 
be  concealed  when  it  cannot  be  overcome."J 
But  a  previous  passage  shows  that  he  only 
counsels  reticence  where  the  difference  of 
opinion  is  not  fundamental,  though  he  cer- 
tainly objects  to  schisms  like  that  of  Soci- 
nus,  which  have  no  real  chance  of  success. 
All  this,  however,  merely  means  that  Swift 
was  more  a  statesman  than  a  metaphysician, 
and  regarded  tenets  and  forms  of  faith  as 
comparatively  unimportant.    Two  considera- 
tions will  help  to  explain  his  position.     As 
a  High  Churchman  he   attached    peculiar 
importance  to  outward  conformity.     As  a 
clear,  strong-headed  thinker,  he  believed  that 
the  attacks  on  Christianity  were  immeasur- 
ably weaker  than  the  defence.     In   order 
to  refute  Collins,  he  simply  published   an 
abstract  of  his  discourse.     The  particular 
points  which  Collins  attacked  were  "  Provi- 
dence, Revelation,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, future  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;"  and  on  all  these 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Swift  was 
orthodox  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 
No  one  can  defend  his  logic  by  the  light  of 
modem  philosophy ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  thousands  have  held  views  substantially 
resembling  his  in  almost  every  particular. 
Half    Scotland   to   this    day   beueves  the 
Bible,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
apd  recognises  a  sterner  form   of  church 
government  than  even  Swift  contended  for ; 
while  it  is  just  as  incredulous  as  himself  as 
to  the  supernatural  graces  of  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist     Considering,  therefore,  that 
his  consistency  is  undeniable,  that  he  dam- 
aged himself  with  the  Queen  by  his  doubts, 
and  with  the  Whigs  by  his  churchmanship, 
and  that  many  of  his  strongest  expressions 
of  faith  occur  in  writings  that  were  not  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime,  it  seems  against 
all  evidence  to  assume,  as  Thackeray  has 
done,  that  he  was  a  sceptic  at  heart,  and  put 
his  apostasy  out  to  hire.§ 

♦  Sermon  on  the  TrinUy,  vol.  viiL  p.  89. 
ThovghU  on  Varioue  SuJbjeeU,  vol.  ix.  p.  434. 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  vol.  viU.  p.  174. 
Arbatlmot'B    evidence    on   this  subject  ia 


Thackeray  adds  elsewhere:  '<The  Dean 
was  no  Irishman."     Simple  as  the  words 
seem,  they  cover  a  charge  that  Swift's  pa- 
triotism was  policy.     The   examination   of 
his  works  has,  perhaps,  given  us  some  reason 
to  judge  more  charitably.     It  remains  to 
appreciate  how  far  Thackeray's  statement 
expresses  an   actual  fact     Swift's  parents 
were  English.     He  himself  says  that  he  was 
indeed  bom   "by  a  perfect  accident"  in 
Ireland,  but  that  the  best  part  of  his  life,  the 
years   which  gave  him    culture    and  the 
sense  of  power,  had  been  spent  in  England.  * 
He  reguxled  his  Irish  promotion   as  sen- 
tence of  exile.     For  many  years  he  was  on 
bad  terms  with  the  great  men  of  the  country. 
"  There  is  not  one  spiritual  or  temporal 
lord  in  Ireland  whom  I  visit  or  by  whom  I 
am  visited,"  he  writes  in  1782.     He  hated 
and  despised  the  Irish  squires  as  enemies  of 
the    Church,   oppressors  of  their  tenants, 
jobbers,  proud  and  illiterate,  f     To  one  who 
had  mixed  in  the  best  London  society,  the 
change  for  such  companionship  must  have 
been  very  bitter,  especifdly  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  Englishry  and  Irishry  was  still 
sharply  defined ;  and  Swift's  position  was 
that  of  a  colonist  rather  than  of  a  native. 
Moreover  his  mind,  as  Thackeray  has  finely 
pointed  out,   was  cast    essentially  in  the 
English  mould.     His  style  is  grave,  nervous, 
and  self-restrained,  never  florid  or  circum- 
locutory ;  he  writes,  as  it  were,  in  "  the  tone 
of  society."    Grant  all  this,  and  the  fact 
stiU  remains  that  he    gradually  identified 
himself  with  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
"  What  I  did  for  this  country,"  he  says  to 
Mr.  Grant,  **wa8  from  perfect  hatred   of 
tyranny  and  oppression."     But  the  burst  of 
gratitude  and  love  with  which  his  efforts 
were  welcomed  by  a  warm-hearted  people 
fairly  carried  him  away.     "  Drown  Ireland,'* 
says  Pope,  "  for  having  caught  you,  and  for 
having  kept  you;   I  only  reserve  a  little 
charity  for  knowing  your  value  and  esteem- 
ing you."     "  What  you  tell  Mr.  P.,"  writes 
Alderman  Barber,  ''of  my  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Irish  is  false  and  scanda- 
lous;   I   love  the   Irish."  J  The   Chevalier 
Wogan,  an  Irish  refugee,  corresponds  with 
the    Anglican    Dean    as    a    sympathizing 
patriot     Mr.  Grant  writes  from  Scotland  to 
compliment  him  on  ''  your  public  spirit  and 
great  affection  to  your  native  country."   "  As 
to  this  country,"  Swift  writes    mournfully 

worth  quoting.  He  writes  to  Swift  in  1732, 
congratulating  him  on  living  in  Ireland:  ''Per- 
haps Christianity  may  last  with  you  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer,"  vol.  xviii.  p  188. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Graul,  voL  xvui.  p.  254 ;  L^ 
ter  to  Mr.  Windsor,  vol.  xviii.  p.  7. 

^  Character  of  an  Irish  Squxre,  voL  vii  p.  872. 
Vol.  xviU.  pp.  218,  21©. 
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in  1736,  "  I  am  only  a  favourite  of  my  old 
friends,  tbe  rabble,  and  I  retnm  tbeir  love, 
because  I  know  none  else  wbo  deserve  it"  * 
Foreign  as  bis  intellect  was,  be  was  able,  by 
force  of  genuine  liking  and  sympatby,  to 
understand  tbe  peculiarities  of  Irisb  wit. 
He  several  times  intersperses  bulls  in  bis 
letters.  He  is  tbe  first  Englisbman  wbo 
translated  an  Irisb  ballad,  f  Nor  was  be 
quite  unaffected  by  Irisb  influences  in  bis 
bumorous  poetry.  From  tbe  petition  of 
Mrs.  Francis  Harris  to  tbe  verses  excbanffed 
witb  Sberidan,  tbere  are  many  among  nis 
ligbt  pieces  wbicb  are  tborougbly  un-Eng- 
lisb  in  structure  and  sentiment 

"It  was  Pope,"  says  Tbackeray,  "and 
Swift  to  aid  bim,  wbo  established  among  us 
the  Grub  Street  tradition,"  tbat  is,  tbe  fierce 
contempt  of  poverty,  and  especially  of 
authors  as  poor.  If  by  this  be  meant  that 
Pope  often,  and  Swift  occasionally,  make 
the  squalid  surroundings  of  an  enemy  tbeir 
favourite  topic  of  ridicule,  and  that  tbeir 
satire  has  been  widely  read  and  remember- 
ed, the  charge  is  undoubtedly  true.  But 
the  word  "established"  must  be  used  in  its 
most  i*estricted  sense ;  for  Pope  and  Swift 
only  copied  the  fashion  of  a  preceding  gene- 
ration. Dryden's  MacFlecknoe  in  bis  "  drug- 
get robe,"  Rochester's  Otway  who  can  kill 
his  lice  because  his  pockets  are  filled,  Rymer 
satirized  and  engraved  as  the  Garreteer  Poet, 
are  very  literal  types  of  the  meaner  men 
whom  Pope  pilloned  in  the  Dunciad,  and 
Swift  ridiculed  in  the  coarse  pamphlets 
which  were  probably  written  to  please  rope. 
But  the  charge  generally  against  Swift  is  of 
the  lightest,  for  a  few  faulty  passages  in  bis 
works  are  nobly  compensated  by  the  gene- 
rous acts  of  his  life.  His  good  services  to 
struggling  authors  have  been  alluded  to. 
They  are  traits  of  the  strong  feeling  for  pov- 
erty that  seemed  as  it  were  burned  into  him 
by  tbe  early  miseries  of  bis  own  life,  and 
which  no  license  of  his  pen  can  disprove. 
He  applied  "  the  first  five  hundred  pounds 
which  he  could  call  his  own,"  says  Scott, 
"to  establishing  a  fund  from  widcb  per- 
sons of  small  means  might  obtain  loans;"  and, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism,  the  insti- 
tution seems  to  have  been  successful.  His 
next  spare  money  went  in  purchasing  a 
debe  for  the  parish  of  Laracor  (Dec.  1716)' 
This  be  bequeathed  to  succeeding  vicars  of 
Laracor,  "  as  long  as  the  present  episcopal 
religion  shall  continue  to  be  the  national 
established  f  wth."     But  if  it  should  be  sup- 

% 

♦  Vol.  xix.  p.  88. 

f  "  O'Bourke'B  noble  fare  will  ne'er  be  forgot, 
By  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who 
were  not,"  etc. 

VoL  xiv.  p.  134. 


planted  by  any  other  form  of  Christianity, 
as  Swift  sometimes  feared  it  would  be  by 
Presbyterianism,  the  proceeds  were  to  go  to 
tbe  parish  poor,  "  excepting  professed  Jews, 
atheists,  and  infidels."  From  that  time  for- 
ward Swift's  savings  were  dedicated  to 
the  object  be  carried  out  in  his  will,  the*  es- 
tablishment of  an  hospital  for  the  mad.  But 
he  gave  liberally  to  the  poor  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  owed  part  of  his  popularity  among 
the  lower  orders  of  Dublin  to  his  benevo- 
lence. Nor  was  he  wanting  when  personal 
friends  applied  to  him  for  assistance. 
"Could  any  man  but  you,"  writes  Lord 
Bathurst,  "  think  of  trusting  John  Gay  with 
his  money?"*  and  would  any  other  man,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  befriended  Mr.  Pilking- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Barber  ?  He  bought  an  an- 
nuity of  £20  for  the  daughter  of  an  old 
servant,  f  And  when  he  wrote  calmly,  no 
man  expressed  a  stronger  feeling  for  pover- 
ty in  two  classes  be  most  cared  for,  the 
clergy  and  the  peasantry.  The  pamphlet 
On  Ike  Bill  for  Clerical  Residence,  and  the 
Considerations  on  Two  Bills,  shows  Swift 
in  bis  true  light,  impatient  of  all  that  degrad- 
ed an  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  so 
far  only  contemptuous  of  poverty  as  it  im- 
plied loss  of  self-respect  In  one  of  those 
outspoken  sermons  which  would  now  be  de- 
nounced as  revolutionary,  he  calmly  ob- 
serves that  it  is  "worth  considering  how 
few  among  the  rich  have  procured  their 
wealth  by  just  measure,"  and  winds  up,  in 
the  spirit  of  Arbuthnot's  epitaph  on  Char- 
tres,  by  asking,  if  riches  and  greatness  are 
essential  to  happiness,  how  is  it  that  God 
suffers  them  "to  be  often  dealt  to  the  worst 
and  most  profligate  of  mankind  "  ?  Curious- 
ly enough,  Swift  was  himself  ridiculed  in 
the  very  zenith  of  his  reputation  for  living 
among  "half-shirts  and  shams,  rowlers,  de- 
cayed night-gowns,  snuff  swimming  upon 
gruel,  and  bottles  with  candles  stuck  in 
them."  In  fact  tbere  was  a  Dutch  school, 
so  to  speak,  in  our  literature,  which  delight- 
ed in  coarse  descriptions  of  sordid  actuali- 
ties; and  Swift  sometimes  borrowed  its 
style  in  the  trifles  flung  out  against  ignoble 
enemies.  But  no  man  was  less  capable  of 
charging  poverty  as  a  crime  upon  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged,  tlian  the  man 
who  neVer  forgot  he  had  been  poor,  who  was 
even  ostentatious  in  his  small  economies, 
and  whom  no  enemy  ever  accused  of  having 
forsaken  a  humble  friend,  or  with  want  of 
sympathy  for  distress. 

A  reproach,  however,  rests  upon  Swift's 
literary  memory,  which  cannot  be  explained 


♦  Vol.  xvii.  p.  888. 
t  Vol.  xviu.  p.  217. 
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away,  and  can  only  partially  be  extenu- 
ated. Most  of  his  great  works  are  disfigur- 
ed by  a  coarse  passage  here  and  there ;  and 
some  of  his  mi^or^tbgs  are  simply  dis- 
gusting.  He  would  probably  have  replied 
that  very  nice  people  nave  very  nasty  ideas, 
and  would  have  justified  himself  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  contemporaries.  The  latter  is 
the  only  valid  excuse.  He  lived  in  the  age 
when  Walpole  defended  the  practice  of 
obscene  conversation  by  the  plea  that  it  gave 
the  only  topics  on  wmch  a  mixed  company 
could  talk.  Some  of  the  worst  letters  in 
Swift's  correspondence  are  from  ladies. 
Some  of  the  worst  poems  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  were  really  written  by 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  and  ought  now  to  be 
excluded  from  his  works.  His  Diary  and  his 
Manual  of  Polite  Conversation  alike  show 
that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  jested 
on  in  drawing-rooms  by  men  and  women 
with  a  surprismg  freedom.  He  once  speaks 
of  retiring  at  an  early  hour  from  Boling- 
broke's  dinners,  because  he  finds  bis  presence 
a  restraint  on  the  company.^  Generally,  the 
case  against  him  may  perhaps  be  thus  stated : 
that  he  was  coarse  from  the  first ;  that  his 
coarseness  is  peculiarly  distasteful  from  the 
concentration  of  style  and  minuteness  of 
detail ;  but  that  essentially  he  was  no  worse 
than  his  contemporaries  during  the  first  fifty- 
eight  years  of  his  life.  The  Voyage  to  the 
Mouyhnhnme  seems  in  tius  respect  to  mark 
distinct  deterioration;  and  the  apology  of 
its  philosophical  significance  has  only  a  par^ 
Ual  value.  For  some  of  the  minor  pieces 
even  this  plea  is  wanting ;  and  we  must  either 
assume  that  the  Deairs  natural  propensity 
ran  riot  when  the  restraint  of  Stella  s  criti- 
cisms was  removed,  or  that  disease  of  the 
brain  had  already  be^un  (1730,  1731). 

Yet  with  all  his  imperfections  the  man 
was  a  great  man.  Forget  his  coarseness, 
put  aside  the  wretched  egotisms  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  assume — what  is  surely  true — ^that 
a  man  may  be  incapable  of  unselfish  personal 
feeling,  and  yet  upright,  generous,  and  ardent 
m  his  general  perceptions  and  sympathies ; 
and  then  say  if  there  be  any  man  be- 
tween Milton  and  Burke  who  is  so  essen- 
tially the  Hebrew  prophet  inspired  to  detect 
and  denounce  wrong  as  Swift  Make  every 
abatement  for  private  piques  and  the  partly 
venal  services  of  the  political  writer;  and 
when  every  tainted  or  doubtful  passage  is 
struck  out,  what  remains  is  the  terrible  in- 

♦  "I  give  no  man  liberty  to  swear  or  talk 
bawdy  in  my  company,"  etc.  {Letter  to  8teUa), 
vol.  ii.  p.  262.  At  a  much  later  period  Swift  com- 
plains that  four  worse  lines  had  been  tacked  on 
to  his  poem  of  Tim  and  the  Fables,  in  the  tenth 
InteiUgencer, 


dictment  against  England  in  her  Augustan 
age.  It  was  the  fasmonable  era  of  satirists. 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  De  Foe,  Addison, 
were  men  who  might  almost  be  matched 
with  Swift  for  mere  masterv  of  style  ;  and 
their  pages  are  repertories  of  graceful  trifles, 
such  as  might  amuse  a  Court  in  the  hours 
that  precede  disgrace  and  death.  Swift's 
stand  out  in  fire,  like  the  warning  letters  on 
the  wall.  Ignorant  ministers,  unrighteous 
laws,  a  corrupt  upper  class,  and  a  degraded 
commonalty,  were  ^een  by  him  as  no  one 
else  saw  them ;  and  his  vision  was  thronged 
with  images  of  national  decline  and  ruin. 
So  it  was  that  after  ten  years'  respite  from 
work  as  a  pamphleteer,  he  took  up  his  old 
weapons  for  a  nobler  warfare.  The  women 
whom  he  sacrificed  understood  him;  the 
people  whom  he  despised,  defended,  and 
loved,  rewarded  him  with  an  uncalculaiing 
attachment ;  his  literary  friends  treated  him 
with  the  old  homage  to  the  end.  It  would 
surely  be  without  paraUel  in  history  if  the 
mam  was  no  more  than  a  counterfeit,  genuine 
only  in  certain  real  powers  of  intellect,  and 
with  no  other  claim  to  a  bitter  indignation 
than  that  which  the  consciousness  c^  his  own 
hypocrisy  might  give. 


Art.  in. — The   Origin  of  American 

State  Riobtb. 

The  part  played  in  American  history  by 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  distinctions,  of 
little  moment  in  themselves,  sometimes  give 
rise  to  controversies  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. When  the  thirteen  Colonies  separated 
from  Great  Britain,  the  precise  relations  to 
be  established  between  them  might  fairly 
have  been  classed  among  matters  of  detaiL 
Either  apart  or  united,  these  communities 
might  exemplify  all  the  faults  or  all  the 
virtues  incident  to  political  societies.  Their 
well-being  would  obviously  depend  upon  the 
provisions  they  might  enact  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  the  judiciary,  and  as  to  the  relations  to 
exist  between  the  three.  But  whether  thesa 
provisions  should  be  enacted  by  and  for 
each  colony  separately,  or  by  and  for  all  of 
them  together,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  the 
enacting  bodies  should  unite  themselves  in- 
to a  single  nation,  or  retain  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence, might  have  seemed  a  question 
affecting  nothing  more  serious  thim  their 
mutual  convenience.  Instead  of  this,  Ameri- 
can history  has  all  'along  turned  upon  this 
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one  point. '  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  remains  in  all  its  essential  features 
what  it  was  originally.  The  interpretation 
of  its  leading  provisions  has  never  occasioned 
any  dangerous  disputes.  There  has  been 
no  really  formidable  conflict  between  the 
Presid^t  and  Congress,  no  sustained  attempt 
on  the  part  of  either  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.  But  the  relations  of 
the  States  to  one  another  has  been  a  recur- 
ring cause  of  quarrel,  postponed  again  and 
again  by  a  well-timed  compromise,  but  cul- 
minating at  last  in  the  greatest  of  civil  wars. 
Every  other  controversy  has  taken  shape  and 
colour  from  this  one.  No  matter  in  what  it 
may  have  originated,  it  has  come  round  to 
the  question  of  State  Rights  in  the  end. 
The  limits  of  authority,*  the  principles  of 
taxation,  the  rights  of  minorities,  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery,  may  have  been  the  avowed 
occasion  of  each  successive  contest :  but  the 
true  cause  of  all  alike  is  to  be  sought  for 
here.  It  is  the  question  that  has  called 
forth  the  profoundest  political  philosophy, 
and  f umisned  a  text  for  the  most  effective 
political  oratory,  which  America  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  often  that  the  birth  and 
death  of  such  a  theory  is  comprised  within 
a  period  of  little  more  than  seventy  years. 
But  in  this  case  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  it 
has  already  become  historical  The  civil 
war  has  dealt  it  a  death-blow.  The  great 
principles  which  have  at  different  epochs 
been  connected  with  it  will  remain  or  reap- 
pear as  subjects  for  political  discussion ;  but 
the  conflicts  arising  out  of  thep  will  no 
longer  turn  upon  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  Union.  The  great  contro- 
versy between  Nationalism  and  Federalism 
has  been  decided  by  the  sword. 

The  origin  of  State  Rights  must  be  sought 
in  the  Convention  of  1787.  Before  that 
time  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  doc- 
trine grew  did  not  exist  After  the  thirteen 
Colonies  had  successfully  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, the  separate  sovereignty  of  each 
one  of  them  was  universaUy  admitted.  The 
peculiar  conflict  or  compromise  of  claims 
implied  in  the  term  State  Rights  could  only 
come  into  being  contemporaneously  with  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  these  claims  with  one 
another.     American  writers  have  sometimes 

fiven  this  attempt  an  earlier  date  than  1787. 
tory,  in  particular,  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  united  act  of  all  the  Colonies,  and 
denies  that  its  framers  had  any  thought  of 
the  individual  sovereignty  of  several  States, 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  as  the  thirteen 
States  rose  out  of  the  revolutionary  chaos  at 
the  same  moment,  and  by  a  common  act, 
they  rose  in  some  sort  a  united  body.     But 


in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself 
there  is  not  a  word  said  of  any  union  be- 
tween them,  other  than  that  accidental  one 
which  naturally  results  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  aim,  and  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy.  Their  representatives  declare  "  that 
these  united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States, .  .  .  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do."  The  revolution  was  the  act  of  all 
the  Colonies ;  but  the  first  consequence  of 
the  revolution  was,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says,  "the 
establishment  of  local  governments,  which 
should  be  the  successors  of  that  authority 
of  the  British  Crown,  which  they  had  every- 
where suppressed."*  The  communities 
which,  two  years  later,  ratified  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  knew  of  no  limitations  to 
their  separate  sovereignty,  beyond  those 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  Articles. 
"  Each  State,"  by  the  Second  Article, "  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, - 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not  Dy  this  Confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  tne  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled."  Whatever  union  for  national 
purposes  there  had  been  before  the  formation 
of  tne  State  governments,  had  accomplished 
its  work  when  they  were  formed.  From  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
at  all  events,  the  thirteen  States  were 
sovereign  societies,  except  so  far  as  they  had 
chosen  by  that  particular  act  to  divest  them- 
selves of  any  portion  of  their  sovereign 
characteit  **  The  parties  to  this  instrument," 
to  quote  Mr.  Curtis  again,  "were  free  sove- 
reign political  communities— each  possess- 
ing witnin  itself  all  the  powers  of  legislation 
and  government  ovfer  its  own  citizens  which 
any  political  society  can  possess."!  In  the 
words  of  a  still  more  unimpeachable  witness 
upon  this  point,  Mr.  Motley,  "  The  Conti- 
nental Congress,  which  was  the  central 
administrative  board  during  this  epoch,  was 
a  diet  of  envoys  from  sovereign  States.  It 
had  no  power  to  act  on  individuals.  It 
could  not  command  the  States.  It  could 
move  only  by  requisitions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Its  functions  were  essentially  diplo- 
matic, like  those  of  the  States-General  of 
the  old  Dutch  Republic,  like  those  of  the 
modem  Germanic  Confederation.  We  were 
a  league  of  petty  sovereignties."} 

♦  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  i.  89. 

f  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  i.  142. 

J  Quoted  in  Stephens's  Constitutional  View  of 
the  late  War  between  the  States,  i.  65. 
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This  last  quotation  may  serve  to  show  of 
how  small  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  cha- 
racter the  States  which  signed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  in  fact  divested  them- 
selves. The  inability  of  Congress  to  keep 
the  Confederacy  together  was  soon  made 
manifest  Its  relation  to  the  State  govern- 
ments was  virtually  that  of  an  adviser,  and 
an  adviser  only.  It  could  contract  debts; 
but  it  could  not  raise  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  them.  It  could  declare  war ;  but  it 
could  not  raise  the  troops  with  which  to 
carry  it  on.  It  could  make  treaties  ;  but  it 
could  not  insure  their  observance.  It  exist- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions ;  but  it  could  not  guarantee  their  con- 
tinuance to  any  of  the  States  represented  in 
it  During  the  period  from  1781  to  1787, 
the  union  between  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy grew  constantly  weaker,  until  at 
length  the  need  of  a  change  was  recognised 
by  the  leading  politicians  of  every  State.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  modification  of 
their  sovereignty  should  be  submitted  to  by 
the  separate  communities  composing  the 
United  States,  unless,  in  the  language  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia, "  the  good  peo- 
ple of  America"  were  determined  "by 
giving  way  to  unmanly  jealousies  and  preju- 
dices, or  to  partial  and  transitory  interests," 
to  "  renounce  the  auspicious  blessings  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  revolution  and  fur- 
nish to  its  enemies  an  eventful  triumph."* 
In  this  conviction  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  had  its  origin;  and  with  the  Federal 
Convention  the  history  of  State  Sovereignty 
ends,  while  the  history  of  State  Rights  begins. 

The  diversity  of  views  which  prevSled 
among  the  States  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion was  substantially  identical  with  that 
which  appears  and  reappears  in  American 
history  down  to  the  Civil  War.  Upon  the 
question  whether  a  National  government 
should  be  substituted  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  the  latter  retained  with  such  addi- 
tions and  improvements  as  recent  experience 
had  proved  to  be  necessary,  the  Convention 
was  broadly  divided  into  a  majority  of  six 
States,  and  a  minority  of  five.  Rhode  Island 
was  not  represented  in  the  Convention ;  and 
the  New  Ilampshire  delegation  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the  great  compromise  between  the 
opposing  views  had  been  arranged.  But 
the  two  parties  in  the  Convention  were  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  their  respective 
successors.  On  the  side  of  a  National  go- 
vernment were  ranged  the  larger  States :  on 
the  side  of  a  purely  Federal  government  the 
smaller.      Virginia,    Pennsylvania,     Iforth 


*  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Federal  OonetittUion, 
etc.,  i.  132. 


Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  then  the  four 
leading  States  of  the  Union  in  respect  of 
area  and  population,  were  eager  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  in  which  their  material 
preponderance  would  be  adequately  repre- 
sented ;  and  these  carried  with  them  Sonih 
Carolina  and  Geoi^ia — the  last  n^tntioned 
State  possessing  at  that  time  a  territory 
thirty  times  as  large  as  Connecticut  The 
minority  was  formed  by  the  smaller  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Connecticut^ 
to  which,  for  other  reasons,  there  had  joined 
themselves  New  York  and  Maryland,  then 
the  fifth  and  sixth  States  of  the  Union  in 
order  of  importance.  The  two  theories  that 
found  themselves  thus  confronted  with  each 
other  were  known,  from  the  States  whose 
representatives  ondertook  to  reduce  them  to 
definite  shape,  as  the  Virginia  plan  and  the 
New  Jersey  plan.  The  former  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  government,  consisting 
of  a  supreme  legislature,  executive,  and  ju- 
diciary ;  the  latter  limited  its  aim  to  such  a 
revision,  correction,  and  enlargement  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  as  would  "  render 
the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tmion."  By  the  New  Jersey 
plan,  therefore,  the  legislature  of  the  Union 
was  to  remain  a  Congress  of  Delegates,  ap- 
pointed as  directed  by  the  State  legislatures, 
in  which  each  State  would  have  one  vote. 
By  the  Virginia  plan  the  legislature  was  to 
consist  of  two  branches,  the  first  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  the  second  by  the  State 
legislatures;  and  the  right  of  suffrage,  in 
both  branches,  was  to  be  according  to  some 
equitable  ratio  of  representation.  The  exe- 
cutive, in  both  plans,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  legislature.  The  choice  of  the  judges 
was  intrusted  in  the  Viiginia  pUn,  to  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
New  Jersey  plan  to  the  executive.  The  le- 
gislature under  the  Virginia  plan,  besides 
enjoying  all  the  powers  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  to 
legislate  '^  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate 
States  are  incompetent,"  and  to  have  a  nega- 
tive on  all  State  laws  which  it  considered  to 
contravene  the  Articles  of  Union.  The  New 
Jersey  plan  simply  declared  all  acts  of  Con 
gress,  luade  in  pursuance  of  powers  expressly 
vested  in  it,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
respective  States,  and  authorized  the  Federal 
executive  to  **  call  forth  the  power  of  the 
confederated  States  to  enforce  and  compel" 
obedience. 

These  two  schemes  were  not  submitted  to 
the  Convention  at  the  same  time.  A  series 
of  resolutions  embracing  the  main  features 
of  the  Virginia  plan  were  introduced  by 
Governor  Randolph,  one  of  the  deputies 
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from  that  State,   on    the   29th    of    May, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  Convention  met 
for  actual  business.*     They  were  immedi- 
ately referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House;  and  the  Convention  was  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  them  until  the  middle 
of  June.     The  question  of  the  position  the 
several  States  were  to  hold  under  the  pro- 
posed government  at  once  presented  itself ; 
but  the  defenders  of  State  Sovereignty,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  the  Federals,  con- 
fined themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  doubt  whether  the  deputies 
were  authorized  by  their  credentials  to  dis- 
cuss a  system  founded  on  wholly  different 
principles  from  those  of  the  existing  Con- 
federacy.    On  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  Convention  was  to  consider 
what  changes  were  required  "  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  government;      and  that 
the  idea  of  government  includes  supremacy 
and  compulsion,  whereas  a  federation  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  compact,  the  ob- 
servance  of    which   depends   only   on   the 
good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  consequently 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  government  at 
alLf     The  rule  of  suf^ige,  the  point  on 
which  the  issue  between  the  two  parties 
turned,  was  postponed  in  deference  to  the 
scruples  of  the  Delaware  delegation;  and 
the  alternative  of  election  to  the  first  branch 
of  the  legislature  by  the  people  or  by  the 
State  legislatures  was  debated  at  this  stage 
of  the  controversy  on  other  grounds.     The 
first  attempt  to  state  the  case  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  no  changes  which  were  not 
plainly  essential  introduced  into  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, one  of  the  deputies  from  Delaware. 
He  saw  in  the  division  of  the  country  into 
distinct  States  a  principal  source  of  stability 
to  the  Government.     There  could  not,  he 
argued,  be  a  limited  monarchy  in  America, 
because,  amo^st  other  reasons,  there  was 
iu>  House  of  Peers ;  and  the  best  substitute 
that  could  be  suggested  was  the  system  of 
checks  and   counter-checks  supplied  by  a 
federation.^     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  on 
this,  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  Rights  in  the  debates  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  defence  of  it  was  placed  on  a  phi- 
losophical basis  similar  to  that  on  which  it 
was  maintained  by  Calhoun  more  than  forty 
years  later.     This  height  of  argument  was 
not  again  reached  in  1787.     On  the  6th  of 
June  the  question  by  whom  the  first  branch 


♦  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
etc.,  i.  143. 

f  Ibid.  V.  183.  This  seems  to  be  the  argument 
of  Qonvemenr  Morris's  speech,  but  the  report 
is  so  abridged  that  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 

t  Elliot,  Debates,  etc.,  v.  148. 


of  the  legislature  should  be  elected  came 
up  for  the  second  time.  The  original  de- 
cision had  been  in  favour  of  election  by  the 
people.  It  was  now  moved  to  set  this  reso- 
lution aside,  and  to  give  the  choice  to  the 
State  l^slatures.  The  change  was  advo- 
cated by  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties from  Connecticut,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ordinary  government  of  the  country 
would  be  best  administered  by  the  separate 
States,  and  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
harmony  between  these  and  the  nation^ 
legislature  was  to  vest  the  election  of  it  in 
their  hands ;  but  there  was  still  an  apparent 
indisposition  to  narrow  the  controversy 
within  these  limits,  perhaps  from  the  convic- 
tion of  the  members  that  whenever  this  was 
done  the  fundamental  antagonism  between 
the  large  and  small  States  would  manifest 
itself  too  plainly  to  leave  any  hope  of  settle-  ^y 
ment  ^  ^ 

At  length,  however,  it  became  impossible 
to  postpone  the  contest.     Of  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  Convention,  the  most  de- 
cisivo  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  National  Government  was  the  rule  of 
sufirage  in  the  national  legislature.     By  Go- 
vernor Randolph's  second  resolution,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  States  in  both  branches 
was  to  be  "  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of 
contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  in- 
habitants."    When  this  clause  came  on  for 
discussion,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, one  of  the  deputies  from  New  Jersey, 
opposed  it  with  great  vigour.*     The  Con- 
vention, he  argued,  was  guilty  of  usurpation 
of  power  in  entertaining  any  such  proposaL 
It  owed  its  existence,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  an  Act  of  Congress,  by  which  its  "  sole 
and  express  purpose"   was  defined  to  be 
the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, together  with^  the  recommendation  of 
such  alterations  in  them  as  should  "  render 
the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union."     The  idea  of  a  Na- 
tional, as  distinguished  from  a  Federal,  go- 
vernment had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  any  of  the  States.     The  delegates  were 
not  authorized  to  go  beyond  the  Federal 
scheme ;  and,  apart  from  this  restriction,  the 
people  whom  they  represented  were  notpre- 
pared  for  the  adoption  of  any  other.     With 
regard  to  the  immediate  question  before  the ' 
Convention,  Mr.  Patterson  maintained  that, 
whether  the  United  States  were  to  remain  a 
confederacy  or  to  be  formed  into  a  nation, 
the  theory  of  proportional  representation  was 
equally  untenable.     "A   confederacy   sup- 
posed sovereignty  in  the  members  composing 

♦  Elliot,  Debates,  etc.,  v.  176. 
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it,  and  Bovereignty  supposed  equality,"  A 
nation  could  tolerate  no  State  distinctions ; 
the  whole  territory  most  be  thrown  into 
hotch-pot,  and  thirteen  eqaal  parts  he  sub- 
stituted for  the  existing  division*  The  small 
States  could  never  agree  to  a  ratio  which 
would  give  sixteen  votes  to  one  State,  and 
one  to  another.  As  to  the  argument  that  a 
great  State,  contributing  much  to  the  com- 
mon treasury,  should  have  more  votes  than 
a  small  State  contributing  little,  there  was 
no  more  reason  in  it  than  that  a  rich  citizen 
should  have  more  votes  than  a  poor  one.  In 
both  cases,  protection  is  paid  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  it  required.  A  great 
State,  like  a  rich  citizen,  has  more  to  be 
pr6tected  than  a  small  one  has ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  only  fair  that  its  contributions 
should  be  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Repre- 
sentation is  no  guarantee  against  tyranny, 
if  the  representatives  are  necessarily  in  a 
minority.  He  admitted  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  wanted  amendment,  but  only 
in  such  ways  as  would  "  mark  the  orbits  of 
the  States  with  due  precision,  and  provide 
for  the  use  of  coercion."  The  great  States 
might  unite  if  they  liked,  but  they  had  no 
auuiority  to  compel  the  others  to  unite. 
New  Jersey,  at  all  events,  would  never  re- 
main in  the  confederation  on  the  basis  oi 
proportional  representation — *'  she  would 
rather  be  swallowed  up;"  and  for  himself, 
Mr.  Patterson  "would  rather  submit  to  a 
monarch,  to  a  despot,  than  to  such  a  fate." 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Wilson,  afterwards 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
represented  Pennsylvania,  went  quite  as  far 
in  defence  of  proportional  representation. 
"  Equal  numbers  of  people  ought  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  and  diflfe- 
rent  numbers  of  people  different  representa- 
tives. ...  If  the  small  States  will  not 
confederate  on  this  plan,  Pennsylvania  would 
not  confederate  on  any  other.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  candid  in  declaring 
his  opinion.  I  am  equally  so.  I  say  again, 
I  never  will  confederate  on  his  principles. 
If  no  State  will  part  with  any  of  its  sove- 
reignty, it  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  national  go- 
vernment."* With  the  view  of  bringing 
the  debate  to  a  definite  issue,  it  was  then 
moved  "that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  national  legislature 
ought  ...  to  be  according  to  some  equi- 
table theory  of  representation,"  leaving  the 
determination  of  the  particular  theory,  and 
the  propriety  of  applymg  the  rule  to  the  se- 
cond branch,  for  separate  consideration.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  seven  States  to  three^ — 
Mar}'land  being  divided.  Later  in  the  same 
day   it   was  proposed  to  give  the  States 

*  Elliot,  Debates,  etc.,  v.  177 ;  i.  404. 


equality  of  suffrage  in  the  second  branch  of 
the  legislature.  This  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  one — Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  voting 
in  the  affirmative.  The  superiority  of  the 
National  party  in  the  Convention  being  thus 
established,  the  rest  of  Governor  Randolph's 
resolutions  were  adopted,  with  sundry  amend- 
ments ;  and  the  Virginia  plan  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

By  the  decision  in  favour  of  proportional 
representation  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  opponents  of  the  Virginia  ^an 
had  been  united  among  themselves.  They 
were  not  all  hostile  to  tne  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Government  instead  c^  the  mere  ad- 
dition of  a  few  new  powers  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation;  but  even  the  most 
moderate  of  them  shrank  from  the  prospect 
of  being  subjected  to  the  absolute  domina- 
tion of  the  larger  States.  What  has  been 
already  described  as  the  New  Jersey  plan 
was  now  submitted  to  the  Convention  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  by  way  of  substitute  for  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee;  and 
on  the  l'6th  of  June  the  Convention  a  second 
time  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  consider  the  two  rival 
schemes. 

Luther  Martin,  the  Attorney-General  of 
Maryland,  has  ^ven  a  vivid  description  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  Convention  at 
this  moment.  One  party,  he  says,  wished 
to  annihilate  the  State  governments,  and  to 
substitute  one  general  government,  of  a 
monarchical  character,  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent. Those  who  held  this  opinion  were 
too  few  in  number  to  have  any  chance 
of  getting  i^  adopted ;  but,  "  well  knowing 
that  a  government  founded  on  truly  federal 
princimes,  the  basis  of  which  were  the  thir- 
teen State  governments  preserved  in  full 
force  and  energy,  would  be  destructive  of 
their  views,"  they  voted  for  the  most  part 
with  the  second  party,  whose  object  was  to 

five  "  their  own  States  undue  power  and  in- 
uence  over  the  other  States."*  This  second 
party  was  national  as  regarded  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  legislature,  because  proportional 
representation  would  make  the  large  States 
absolute  masters.  The  two  sections  united 
were  a  little  more  than  a  match — ^in  the 
most  critical  division  of  all  they  were  just  a 
match — ^for  the  Federals.  Mr.  Patterson's 
speech  in  support  of  his  resolutions  was  in 
the  main  a  repetition  of  his  previous  one. 
His  arguments  resolved  themselves  into  two. 
First,  Sie  Virginia  resolutions  exceeded  the 
powers  intrusted  to  the  delegates;  secondly, 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
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of  the  people.  The  fonner  objection  waa 
soon  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
members  of  the  Convention,  he  maintained, 
were  "  authorized  to  conclude  nothing,"  but 
they  were  "  at  liberty  to  propose  everything." 
Their  function  was  to  make  recommenda- 
tions ;  and,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  ^*  when  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic  was  at  stake,  it 
would  be  treason  to  their  trust  not  to  pro- 
pose what  they  found  necessary."  As  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  why,  it  was  asked, 
should  a  National  Oovemment  be  unpopu- 
lar ?  "  Has  it  less  dignity  ?  Will  each  citi- 
zen enjoy  under  it  less  liberty  or  protection  ? 
Will  a  citizen  of  Delaware  be  degraded  by 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  did  not 
deserve  to  have  its  powers  increased.  It  was 
founded  on  inequsuity  of  representation,  and 
a  system  by  which  the  smtdlest  bodies  had 
the  same  weight  as  the  largest  must  be  as 
fatal  to  liberty  in  America  as  it  already 
threatened  to  be  in  Great  Britain.  Again, 
it  consisted  only  of  a  single  legislature,  and 
so  afforded  no  security  against  despotism. 
Without  some  restraint  on  the  legislative 
authority,  there  could  be  neither  liberty  nor 
stability ;  and  a  legislature  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  being  divided.* 

The  defects  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  were 
exhaustively  stated  by  Madison.  It  would 
prevent  neither  the  violations  of  treaties  and 
of  international  law,  which  had  been  made  a 
constant  subject  of  complaint,  nor  the  en- 
croachments on  the  Federal  authority,  the 
frequency  of  which  had  brought  so  much 
discredit  on  the  government  of  the  Confede- 
ration. It  would  promote  neither  internal 
tranquillity  nor  good  legislation  in  the  several 
States,  nor  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
harmony  between  State  and  State.  It  would 
not  even  secure  that  independence  which  the 
smaller  States  desired ;  for  the  coercion 
contemplated  by  it  would  be  sure  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  interest  of  the  most  powerful 
members.  Such  a  confederacy  was  "the 
cobweb  which  could  entangle  the  weak,  but 
would  be  the  sport  of  the  strong."  The 
best  result  the  small  States  could  nope  for 
from  obstinate  adherence  to  an  inadmissible 
plan,  would  be  that  no  plan  at  all  would  be 
adopted.  In  that  case,  would  they  be  more 
secure  against  the  ambition  of  their  larger 
neighbours  than  "under  a  ireneral  ffovem- 
melt  pervading  with  equal  energy  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  having  an  equal  in- 
terest in  protecting  every  part  against  every 
other  part"f  It  was  in  this  debate  that  the 
greatest  of  American  statesmen  delivered 
the  speech  which,  imperfectly  reported  as  it 
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is,  still  ranks  among  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  political  oratory.  To  Alexander 
Hamilton  the  Virginia  plan  seemed  only  a 
degree  less  objectionable  than  the  New 
Jersey  plan.  But  he  hoped  that,  if  the  lat- 
ter were  got  rid  of,  its  rival  might  be  de- 
prived of  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  features, 
and  made  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  politi- 
cal ideal  he  was  anxious  to  recommend  to 
his  countrymen.  The  Federal  government 
as  it  was,  and  as  the  New  Jersey  plan  pro- 
posed in  essentials  to  keep  it,  was  defective, 
he  maintained,  in  all  those  principles  which 
are  required  to  make  £:ovemment  efficacious. 
The  ordinary  motives  which  secure  the  sup- 
port  of  the  governed  would  all  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parts,  not  of  the  whole. 
The  State  governments  could  do  most  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  citizens ;  and 
they  would  consequently  have  the  first  claim 
on  their  attachment.  This  preference  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  such  a  complete 
sovereignty  in  the  general  government  as 
would  enliKt  all  these  strong  principles  and 
passions  on  its  side.  To  this  end,  he  would 
have  abolished  the  State  governments  al- 
together, providing  an  effectual  substitute  in 
a  machinery  of  local  self-government — "  cor- 
porations for  local  purposes" — and  making 
the  Central  Government  less  democratic  by 
appointing  a  President  and  Senate  for  life.* 
Hamilton  had  no  expectation  that  his  plan 
would  be  preferred  to  the  others;  indeed, 
he  confessed  that  it  was  "  very  remote  from 
the  idea  of  the  people,"  But  then,  he  added, 
the  Virginia  plan  shared  in  this  disadvantage ; 
and,  though  the  New  Jersey  plan  might  be 
more  favoured  at  that  moment,  the  people 
were  "  gradually  ripening  in  their  opinions 
of  government,"  and  beginning  "  to  be  tired 
of  an  excess  of  democracy;  and  if  this 
change  of  sentiment  was  to  be  turned  to 
good  account,  it  must  be  by  some  scheme 
which  would  assimilate  the  American  Con- 
stitution to  that  of  Great  Britain.f 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  that  a  motion 
to  report  Mr.  Randolph's  resolutions  to  the 
Convention  was  carried  by  seven  States 
against  three.  The  first  resolution  was  then 
amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  words, 
"  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  for 
the  words  "  a  National  Government"  This 
omission  of  the  word  "  National,"  to  which 
in  later  controversies  so  much  importance 
has  been  attached,  seems  to  have  excited  no 
attention,  and  was  assented  to  without  a 
division.  Throughout  the  discussions  on 
the  second  and  following  resolutions,  the 
great  controversy  was  kept  in  the  back- 
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ground ;  but  at  len^b,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions,  "  which 
involved  the  most  fundamental  points,  the 
rule  of  suffrage  in  the  two  branches,"  were 
taken  up.  The  most  critical  debate  in  the 
Convention  was  opened  by  Luther  Martin, 
who  had  only  lately  taken  his  seat.  His 
letter  to  the  legislature  of  his  State  contains 
the  fullest  account  which  has  been  preserved 
of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  advocates 
of  equality  of  suffrage.*  They  rested  their 
claim  first  on  the  original  principles  of 
government.  In  a  state  of  nature,  they  ar- 
gued, men  are  equally  free  and  independent ; 
and,  when  they  submit  themselves  to  govern- 
ment, each  has  a  right  to  an  equal  voice  in 
its  formation  and  subsequent  administration. 
Independent  States  stand  to  each  other  as 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  They,  too, 
are  equally  free  and  independent ;  and,  when 
they  unite  themselves  under  a  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  same  principle  applies  to  them. 
"Every  argument  which  shows  one  man 
ought  not  to  have  more  votes  than  another, 
because  he  is  wiser,  stronger,  or  wealthier, 
proves  that  one  State  ought  not  to  have 
more  votes  than  another,  because  it  is 
stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous."  As  the 
adequate  representation  of  men  in  a  State 
government  consists  in  each  man  having  an 
equal  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives, 
so  the  adequate  representation  of  States  in 
a  Federal  government  consists  in  each  State 
having  an  equal  voice  in  everjrthing  relating 
to  the  government.  Indeed,  this  equality  is 
more  important  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former,  since  the  members  of  a  State  govern- 
ment have  generally  a  common  interest  in 
the  making  of  just  laws,  whereas  the  differ- 
ent States  of  an  extensive  confederation  may 
have  interests  so  totally  distinct  that  what 
would  benefit  one  may  destroy  another.  It 
was  further  argued  that  the  maxim  that  tax- 
ation and  representation  ought  to  go  to- 
gether did  not  apply.  It  was  true  that  no 
person  ought  to  be  taxed  who  was  not  re- 
presented ;  but  the  amount  of  representation 
ought  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  free- 
dom, just  as  the  amount  of  taxation  depends 
on  the  amount  of  protection.  Large  States 
and  small  are  equally  free ;  therefore  they 
are  equally  represented.  A  large  State  has 
more  protection  than  a  small  one — that  is, 
she  has  the  same  protection  for  more  wealth 
and  more  inhabitants — therefore  she  pays 
more  taxes.  A  confederation  knows  nothing 
of  the  citizens  composing  a  State ;  their  in- 
dividuality is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the 
State  to  which  they  belong.  In  America, 
the  thirteen  States  were  thirteen  distinct  po- 
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litical  individual  existences  united  under  a 
Federal  government;  and  as  the  largest 
State  was  no  more,  and  the  smallest  State  no 
less,  than  a  single  member  of  this  govern- 
ment, both  ought  to  have  one  vote.  As  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  great  States  to  put 
their  interests  at  the  mercy  of  the  small 
States,  these  interests  would  either  be  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  small  States,  in  which 
case  the  latter  would  co-operate  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  or  antagonistic,  in  which  case 
the  small  States  would  need  all  the  protection 
that  equality  of  representation  could  afford 
them.  It  was  not  this  equality  that  consti- 
tuted the  weakness  of  the  existing  Federal 
system,  but  the  want  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government ;  and,  if  this  latter  defect  were 
left  without  a  remedy,  no  alteration  of  the 
rule  of  suffrage  would  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  similar  inconveniences. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that  there 
was  a  fallacy  in  confounding  a  treaty  be- 
tween sovereign  States  with  a  compact  cre- 
ating an  authority  "  paramount  to  the  parties, 
and  making  laws  for  the  government  of 
them."  The  prerogatives  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  vest  in  the  National  Government 
were  so  extensive  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
State  governments ;  and  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  exercised  by  a  body  constituted 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  State  legisla- 
tures. It  would  be  time  enough  to  give 
small  and  large  States  equality  of  represen- 
tation in  the  one,  when  small  and  laige 
counties  were  equally  represented  in  the 
other.  There  was  no  reason  to  dread  any 
combination  of  the  large  against  the  small 
States.  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  separated  from  each  other  by 
situation  and  by  staple  productions ;  they 
had  nothing  in  conmxon  but  similarity  of 
size.  They  had  never  shown  any  propensity 
to  a  specially  intimate  association ;  and  the 
argument  from  history  made  it  improbable 
that  they  ever  would  do  so.  Among  nations, 
as  among  individuals,  of  pre-eminent  power 
and  position,  rivalries  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  coalitions.  The  two  extremes 
before  the  Confederation  were  perfect  sepa- 
ration and  perfect  incorporation.  In  the 
first  case,  tbe  smaller  States  would  have 
everything  to  fear  from  the  larger ;  in  the 
last  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  The 
true  policy  of  the  small  States,  therefore,  lay 
in  promoting  those  principles  and  that  form 
of  government  which  would  most  approxi- 
mate the  States  to  the  condition  of  coun- 
ties.* Hamilton  especially  attacked  the 
extreme  democratic  theories  put  forward  b 
Luther  Martin.    Individuals,  he  maintaine 
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wlien  forming  political  societies,  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  modify  their  rights  of  suffrage 
differently.  Strict  equality  of  representation 
was  not  observed  in  any  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments :  and  in  all  some  individuals  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  altogether. 
Why  then  might  not  States,  when  forming 
a  Federal  government,  modify  their  right  of 
suffrage  differently — ^the  larger  exercising  a 
larger,  and  the  smaller  a  smaller,  share  of 
it  ?  After  aU,  States  were  but  collections  of 
men;  and  which  ought  to  be  most  re- 
spected— the  rights  of  the  people  composing 
them,  or  the  rights  of  the  artificial  beings 
resulting  from  the  composition  f ♦  When 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  exhausted, 
the  speakers  had  recourse  to  warning. 
The  National  party  was  informed,  "  and  m- 
formed,"  says  Luther  Martin,  "in  terms  the 
most  strong  and  energetic  that  could  possi- 
bly be  used,"  that  the  smaller  States  would 
never  agree  to  a  system  giving  such  undue  in- 
fluence and  superiority  to  flie  larger.  No 
worse  consequences  could  possibly  ensue 
from  their  refusal  than  were  certain  to  ensue 
from  assent.  If  the  States  remained  sepa- 
rate, they  might  be  enslaved  by  some 
stronger  power;  but  no  slavery  could  be 
more  abject  than  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Nationalists,  under  the  pretence  of  forming 
a  government  for  free  States.f  The  deter- 
mination of  the  large  States  was  expressed 
with  equal  vehemence.  A  rupture  of  the 
Union  would  be  most  unhappy  for  all,  but 
it  would  be  the  small  States  which  would 
suffer  most.  Delaware  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  at 
the  mercy  of  New  York.  Their  only  pro- 
tection lay  m  being  united  with  these  pow- 
erful neighbours  in  such  a  way  as  would  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to  oppress 
them.  Nor  was  it  only  the  independence 
of  particular  States  that  would  be  endan- 
gered :  the  liberty  of  all  would  sustain  a 
fatal  blow.  The  weakness  of  the  small 
States  would  compel  them  to  maintain  a 
regular  military  force,  to  guard  against 
being  surprised  by  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours; and  constant  apprehension  of  war 
would  lead  to  great  discretionary  powers 
being  given  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Here 
were  the  two  chief  elements  of  tyranny 
ready  to  their  hand — a  standing  army  and 
an  overgrown  executive.J 

At  length,  after  three  days'  debate,  a 
division  was  taken  on  the  motion  "  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the 
legislature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the 
rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
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ration."  The  Ayes  were  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia.  The  Noes  were  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and^Delaware ; 
Maryland  was  divided.*  Imsl^diately  after- 
wards, Mr.  Ellsworth,  on  behalf  of  the 
moderate  Federals,  moved,  ^^  that  in  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  legislature  each  State 
shall  have  an  equal  vote,"  a  compromise 
which  had  already  been  suggested  in  the 
former  debate  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth's colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Connecticut  This  gentleman  had  observed, 
with  great  truth,  that  while  one  side  insisted 
on  regarding  the  States  as  so  many  districts 
of  people,  composing  one  political  society, 
and  the  other  side  insisted  on  regarding 
them  as  so  many  distinct  political  societies, 
the  controversy  must  be  endless.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  States  existed  as  well  as 
the  people  composing  them,  and  therefore 
both  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
lature.! This  idea  was  now  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  He  should  not  regret,  ne  said, 
the  decision  the  Convention  had  just  come 
to  upon  the  first  branch,  if  a  compromise 
could  be  arranged  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond branch.  Without  a  conapromise  the 
Convention  must  break  up.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Massachusetts,  no  State  north  of 
Pennsylvania  would  listen  to  a  proposal  for 
excluding  the  States  from  an  equal  voice  in 
both  branches.  Resistance  to  such  a 
scheme  was  a  natural  instinct  of  self-de- 
fence; and  to  attempt  to  ignore  it  in  the 
construction  of  a  common  government  was 
to  risk  the  existence  of  the  Union.J  But 
the  National  party  showed  no  disposition  to 
abandon  their  advantage.  They  maintained 
that  if  the  minority  of  the  American  people 
would  not  combine  with  the  majority  on 
just  and  proper  principles,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  them  out  altogether.  The  op- 
ponents of  proportional  suffrage  were  not 
quite  a  fourth  part  of  the  Union ;  and  their 
withdrawal  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
three-fourths  of  their  indisputable  and  ina- 
lienable rights.  The  proposed  compromise 
was  no  compromise  at  aU.  Equality  of 
votes  in  either  branch  would  enable  the  mi- 
nority to  control,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  majority. 
Though  a  majority  of  States  in  the  second 
branch  could  not  carry  a  law  against  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  first  branch,  it 
could  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed,  how- 
ever advisable,  or  even  necessary,  a  majo- 
rity of  the  people  might  consider  it.     And 
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as  the  second  brancli  would  probably  pos- 
sess some  special  powers  peculiar  to  itself, 
Uie  majority  of  the  States  might,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  those  powers,  even  impose  measures 
upon  the  majority  of  the  people.*  To  this 
it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  that  the 
concession  of  equaUty  in  one  branch  would 
not  enable  the  minority  to  rule  the  majority, 
but  only  protect  it  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  majority.  It  was  not  a  novel  thing 
that  the  few  should  have  a  check  on  the 
many.  There  was  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  which,  though  its 
members  formed  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  nation,  possessed  notwithstanding  an 
absolute  negative  on  legislation,  as  a  neces- 
sary defence  of  its  peculiar  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Common^.f 

On  Monday  the  2d  of  July  the  Convention 
divided.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were 
equal,  Maryland  voting  this  time  with  the 
Ayes,  and  Georgia  being  dividedj.  After 
some  further  discussion  a  "  Grand  Commit- 
tee," composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  was  appointed  to  devise  and  report  a 
compromise.  In  this  committee,  says  Mr. 
Yates,  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  who 
was  one  of  the  members,  many,  "  impressed 
with  the  utility  of  a  general  government, 
connected  with  it  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  a  representation  from  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  while  others, 
equally  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
would  admit  of  no  other  representation  but 
such  as  was  strictly  Federal,  or,  in  other 
words,  equality  of  8uffrage."§  The  proposal 
of  compromise  came  from  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  Nationals  oflfered  to  consent  to  equality 
in  the  second  branch  if  the  Federals  would 
surrender  it  in  the  first.  "To  this  it  was 
answered,"  says  Luther  Martin,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee, "  that  there  was 
no  merit  in  the  proposal ;  it  was  only  con- 
senting, after  they  had  struggled  to  put  both 
their  feet  on  our  necks,  to  take  one  of  them 
off,  provided  we  would  consent  to  let  them 
keep  the  other  on,  when  they  knew  at  the 
same  time  that  they  could  not  put  one  foot 
on  our  necks  unless  we  would  consent  to  it"! 
Happily  for  the  success  of  the  Convention 
this  extreme  view  found  few  supporters. 
On  the  5th  of  July  the  committee  presented 
a  report  recommending  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  equality  in  the  second,  with  a  proviso 
that  all  money  bills  should  originate  in  the 
former,  and  oe  incapable  of  alteration  or 
amendment  elsewhere.^     The   report  was 
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received  with  great  disapprobation  by  the 
representatives  of  the  larger  States.     Mr. 
Madison  said  that  the  Convention  was  now 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  departing 
from  justice  in  order  to  conciliate  the  smaller 
States  and  the  minority  of  the  people,  or 
dbpleasing  these  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  larger  States  and  the  majority  of  the 
people.     When  the  choice  lay  between  jus- 
tice with  a  majority  and  injustice  with  a 
minority,  he  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  take.*     Some  days  were 
occupied  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  pro- 
portional representation  in  the  first  branch ; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  July,  a  final  effort  was 
made  to  repudiate  equality  in  the  second 
branch,  and  to  obtain  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  a  modified  form,  according  to 
which    Virginia    should    have  five    votes, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  four  each, 
New    York,    Connecticut,    and    Maryland, 
three,  and  the  remaining  States  two  or  one 
respectively.     After  this  proposal  had  been 
rejected,  the   Convention   divided   on    the 
question  that  the  report  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee be   adopted  in   its   entirety.      The 
smaller  States  all  voted  for  the  compromise, 
North  Carolina  taking  the  place  of  New 
York,  now  no  longer  represented  in  the 
Convention.     If  the  larger  States  had  held 
out  the  numbers  would  again  have  been 
equal ;  but  Massachusetts  was  divided,  and 
thus  a  majority  of  one  was  obtained  for  the 
report.f     A  meeting  of  members  from  the 
larger  States  was  held  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  decide  what  should  be  done  in  conse- 
quence of  this  vote. J     It  was  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion 
even  among  those  who  disliked  equal  suf- 
frage.     Some,    thinking    the    compromise 
fatS  to  the  interests  of  good  government, 
wished  to  continue  their  opposition  even  to 
the  point  of  retiring  from  the  Convention, 
and  recommending  a  separate  Constitution. 
It  was  clearly  useless,  however,  to  push  mat- 
ters to  this  extreme,  unless  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  States  were  unanimous ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  this  condition,  nothing 
came  of  the  consultation.^  The  victory  of 
the  Federals  was  made  more  complete  in  the 
end  by  the  modification  of  the  limitation  as 
to  money  bills ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
compromise  was  preserved  intact     Nothing 
need  be  said  here  of  that  wealth  of  casuistry 
which  has  been  lavished  on  such  incidental 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Constitution  as 
have  been  thought  to  bear  upon  the  relative 
rights   of  the   States  and  of  the   Federal 
Government.     There  is  no  trace  of  anything 
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of  tlie  kind  in  the  discussions  of  1787;  it 
dates  from  that  later  time  when  the  Con- 
stitution had  become  invested  in  the  eyes  of 
Americans  with  an  almost  Biblical  sacred- 
ne^. 

/Next  in  importance  to  the  debates  in  the 
Federal  Convention  comes  the  action  of  the 
several   States  when  the  Constitution  was 
submitted  to  them.     In  five  cases  Massachu- 
setts,   Now    Hampshire,    Vii^nia,    North 
Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island, — the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  was  accompanied  by  a 
proposal  of  the   amendment  subsequently 
adopted,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  ratifications  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  acknowledge  "the  goodness  of 
the   Supreme  Ruler  of    the    Universe,  in 
affording  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  course  of  His  providence,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn 
compact  with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and 
ratifying  a  new  Constitution,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."  *  '  In  the  Vir- 
ginia ratification,  the  delegates  "  declare  and 
make  known  that  the  powers  granted  under 
the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United^  States,  may  be  resumed 
by  thent,  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  per- 
verted to  their  injury  or  oppression,  and 
that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  re- 
mains with  them  and  at  their  will."  f     The 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  ratifications 
contain  a  declaration  "that  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  oy  the 
Constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  the  departments 
of  the  Government  thereof,  remains  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  or  to  their  re- 
spective State  governments  to  whom  they 
may  have  granted  the  same ;  and  that  those 
clauses  in  the  said  Constitution  which  declare 
that  Congress   shall  not  have  or  exercise 
certain  powers,  do  not  imply  that  Congress 
is  entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the 
said  Constitution,  but  such  clauses  are  to  be 
construed  either  as  exceptions  to  certain 
specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely  for 
greater  caution."  J      In  the  several  State 
Conventions,  the  debates,  when  there  were 
any,   largely    turned    upon    the    question, 
whether  the  new  Constitution  did  or  did  not 
convert  the  United  States  from  a  confederacy 
to  a  nation.     The  opposition  to  ratification 
came  from  the  uncompromising  defenders 
of  State  sovereignty;  its  advocates  were 
generally  those  wno  in  the  Federal  conven- 
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tion  had  been  counted  as  Nationals.     But 
these  latter  were  no  longer  found  arguing  in 
favour  of  a  consolidated  government.     They 
had  accepted  the   Constitution   as,   at  all 
events,  the  best  within  their  reach ;  and  they 
did  all  they  could  to  show  that  it  did  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  bear  that  national  character 
which,  if  they  had  had  their  own  way,  they 
would  have  given  it.     The  change  of  tone 
was  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Nationals  saw  the  Constitution  in  danger 
of  being  rejected  for  merits  which  it  did  not 
possess.   Had  it  been  really  that  consolidated 
government  which  at  the  outset  they  had 
tried  to  make  it,  such  a  failure  might  have 
displeased  them  less :  they  would  have  relied 
upon  the  inherent  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed sy^stem  to  recommend  it  to  the  calmer 
judgment  of  the  people  at  some  future  time. 
As  it  was,  however,  they  had  consented  to 
a  compromise  which  they  thoroughly  dis- 
liked, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
their  labours  to  no  conclusion.     The  last 
thing,  therefore,  they  were  likely  to  wish 
was  that  this  compromise  should  miss  its 
object,  through  its  nature  not  being  clearly 
understood,  or  its  extent  properly  appreciated. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution  devolved  on  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  been  a  most  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  Virginia  plan,  and  had  to  the  last  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Grand  Committee.  v^The  principle  on  which 
he  conceived  the  Constitution  to  rest  was 
thus  stated  by  him :  "  Whatever  object  of 
government  is  confined  in  its  operation  and 
effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular 
State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation 
or  effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular 
State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States."     In 
answer  to  the  objection  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  was  not  preserved,  he  main- 
tained that  sovereignty  resided  neither  in 
the  State  governments  nor  in  the  Federal 
government,  but  in  the  people,  who  "  can 
delegate  it  in  such  proportions,  to  such 
bodies,  on  such  terms,  and  under  such  limi- 
tations, as  they  think  proper."*     In  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  ratification  said:   "No   argument 
against  the  new  plan  has  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  this,  that  it  willproduce  a 
consolidation  of  the   States.      This  is  an 
effect  which  all  good  men  will  deprecate. . . . 
The  State  governments  represent  the  wishes, 
and  feelings,   and    local  interests,   of  the 
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people.  They  are  the  safegaard  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Constitution ;  they  will  protract 
the  period  of  our  liberties ;  they  will  afford 
a  shelter  against  the  abuse  of  power,  and 
will  be  the  natural  avengers  of  our  violated 
rights.^'*  In  the  Virginia  Convention, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  the  President,  in  answer- 
ing the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
"We,  the  people,"  instead  of  **  We,  the 
States,"  said,  "We  the  people,  possessing  all 
powers,  form  a  government  such  as  we  think 
will  secure  happiness;  and  suppose  in 
adopting  this  plan  we  should  be  mistaken  in 
the  end,  where  is  the  cause  of  alarm?  .  .  . 
Who  shaU  dare  to  resist  the  people  ?  No,  we 
will  assemble  in  Convention,  wholly  recall 
our  delegated  powers,  or  reform  them  so  as 
to  prevent  such  abuse."f  Madison  again 
said,  "The  powers  vested  in  the  proposed 
government  are  not  so  much  an  augmenta- 
tion of  powers  in  the  general  government, 
as  a  change  rendered  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  efficacy  to  those  which  were 
vested  in  it  before."J  Even  some  of  those 
who  were  favourable  to  ratification  thought 
the  new  Constitution  nothing  more  than  a 
stop-gap.  In  a  letter  written  about  this 
time  by  R.  B.  Lee,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Confederate  commander-in-chief,  there  oc- 
curs this  passage: — "The  Southern  States 
are  too  weak  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  a 
General  Government  will  certainly  be  advanta- 
geous to  us,  as  it  produces  no  other  effect  than 
protection  from  hostilities  and  uniform  com- 
mercial regulations.  And  when  we  shall  at- 
tain our  natural  degree  of  population,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  we  shall  have  power  to  do 
ourselves  justice  with  dissolving  the  bond 
which  binds  us  together,"§  Id  the  New 
York  Convention,  Hamilton  ridiculed  the 
fear  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  State 
governments.  ""Their  existence  does  not 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  can  no  more  abolish  the  State 
governments  than  it  can  dissolve  the  Union. 
.  .  .  The  States  can  never  lose  their  powers 
till  the  whole  people  of  America  are  robbed 
of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  together; 
they  must  support  each  other  or  meet  one 
common  fate."|l  Writing  in  The  Fede- 
ralist^ again,  he  laid  it  down  as  "  an  axiom 
that  the  State  governments  will,  in  all  pos- 
sible contingencies,  afford  complete  security 
against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty  bv  the 
national  authority.  .  .  .  Possessing  all  the 
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organs  of  civil  power,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  they  can.  .  .  readily  communicate 
with  each  other  in  the  different  States,  and 
unite  their  common  forces  for  the  protection 
of  their  conmion  liberty."*  -^  another 
number  of  the  same  publication,  Madison 
did  his  utmost  to  remove  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  the  States  party,  by  pointing  out 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  a  National  but  a  Federal  act. 
It  "  is  to  be  given  by  the  people,  not  as  in- 
dividuals composing  one  entire  nation,  but 
as  composing  the  distinct  and  independent 
States  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
.  .  .  Each  State,  in  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  in- 
dependent of  all  others,  and  only  to  be 
bound  by  its  own  voluntary  act."f  And 
elsewhere  he  characterizes  the  equal  vote  al- 
lowed to  each  State  in  the  Senate  as  "at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the  por- 
tion of  sovereignty  remaining  in  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  an  instrument  of  preserv- 
ing that  residuary  sovereignty. "J 

In  reviewing  this,  the  earliest  phase  of 
that  prolonged  controversy  which  closed  with 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  the  first  thing 
that  calls  for  notice  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
issue  directly  raised.  With  the  exception 
of  a  word  or  two  here  and  there,  such  as 
the  speech  of  Mr,  Dickinson  quoted  above, 
the  speakers  on  the  Federal  side  seem  to 
have  shown  little  or  no  grasp  of  political 
principles.  It  was  only  by  Luther  Martin 
that  the  question  was  argued  on  abstract 
theory ;  and  then  the  policy  which  in  later 
American  history  has  been  identified  with 
Constitutional  conservatism  was  advocated 
on  the  most  revolutionary  grounds.  '  The 
dislike  of  these  men  for  a  "  consolidated  " 
government  was  not  much  more  reasonable 
than  the  similar  feeling  which  often  animates 
local  bodies  in  England.  The  weight  of 
argument  in  the  Convention  was  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  Nationals.  Their  oppo- 
nents might  succeed  in  proving  that  this  or 
that  provision  in  the  proposed  Constitution 
would  act  injuriously  on  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  but  tney  wholly  failed  to  give  any 
conclusive  reason  why  the  State  govern- 
ments should  be  preserved.  A  country  of 
which  it  could  be  truly  said  that.it  had 
been  given  by  Providence  "  to  one  united 
people,  a  people  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language,  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion,  attached  to  the 
same  principles  of  government,  very  similar 
in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  who  by 
their  joint  counsels,  arms,  and  efforts,  fight- 
ing side  by  side  throughout  a  long  and 
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bloody  war,  have  nobly  established  their  ge- 
neral liberty  and  independence,"*  seemed 
marked  out  by  nature  for  the  seat  of  a 
single  nation.  None  of  the  Colonies  had  a 
long  and  glorious  history,  to  keep  alive  in 
them  the  pride  of  independence.  They  all 
had  but  Just  emancipated  themselves  from  a 
condition  of  provincial  obscurity ;  and  what- 
ever renown  they  had  achieved  in  the  pro- 
cess was  the  common  possession  of  them  all. 
The  deputies  of  the  smaller  States  had  every 
right  to  protest  against  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional system  against  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  but,  when  the  motives  which  de- 
termined that  will  come  to  be  examined, 
they  are  rarely  of  any  higher  type  than  a 
jealous  dislike  of  any  system  whatever 
which  should  subject  them  to  more  orderly 
rule.  So  far  as  the  hostility  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  National  party  had  any  more 
respectable  basis,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
extent  of  the  American  continent.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  led  Hamilton  almost  to 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  Republican  go- 
vernment, did  no  doubt  present  difficulties 
of  real  moment,  since  the  distance  of  the 
outlying  States  from  the  seat  of  the  central 
administration  might  fairly  lead  them  to 
fear  lest  the  conduct  of  government  should 
by  degrees  fall  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State  in  which  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be  fixed. "'  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  love  of  independence  which  was  so 
strong  in  some  oi  the  States  was  a  mere 
sentiment,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
account  for,  but  the  existence  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  recognise. 

The  next  point  to  oe  noticed  is  the  hold 
which  this  sentiment  had  upon  the  minds  of 
a  large  part,  perhaps  even  a  majority,  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  universal,  or,  at 
all  events,  ovei*powering  in  the  smaller 
States ;  but  even  in  the  largest  States  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  an  active  and  powerful 
minority.  In  Massachusetts  the  Constitu- 
tion was  only  ratified  by  a  majority  of  19 
in  a  Convention  of  365  member8.f  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  Convention  sat  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  the  votes  wore  89  in  favour  of  ratifica- 
tion to  79  against  it  J  To  speak,  therefore, 
of  the  assertion  of  State  sovereignty  by  the 
Southern  States  in  1861  as  only  the  pretext, 
and  of  their  determination  to  uphold 
slavery  as  the  cause,  of  the  civil  war,  is  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  history.  ^  The  Union  was 
dissolved  in  1861  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  it  had  been  so  nearly  shipwrecked  in 
1787.     The  compromise  discovered  on  the 
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earlier  occasion  was  the  offspring  "  of  a 
spirit  of  amity,  and  that  mutual  deference 
and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  the 
political  situations  rendered  indispensable."* 
Seventy-four  years  later  mutual  deference 
and  concession  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene;  and  opposing  interests  and  rival 
fanaticisms  had  come  in  to  aggravate  the 
old  hostility.  But  the  Southern  planters 
whose  irritation  precipitated  the  war,  and 
the  Northern  farmers  whose  resolution 
brought  it  to  a  close,  were  the  representa- 
tives, by  direct  political  descent,  of  the 
Federals  and  Nationals  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in  1787 
neither  party  in  the  least  foresaw  the  course 
that  events  were  to  take.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Nationals,  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  was 
a  state  of  political  paralysis,  the  result  of  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  State  govern- 
ments on  the  central  authority.  They  did 
not  conceive  the  growth  of  that  intense 
national  sentiment  which  has  of  late  mani- 
fested itself  with  such  overpowering  strength. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  in  any  con- 
flict between  local  and  national  interests,  the 
latter  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  Federals 
were  not  much  more  accurate  in  their 
anticipations.  Their  fears  mostly  pointed 
to  an  aggrandizement  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  should  eventually  give  it  an 
absolute  mastery  over  all  the  States.  Dur- 
ing the  stage  of  the  conflict  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  which  has  here  been  described, 
there  was  some  prospect  of  this  expectation 
being  realized ;  but  it  passed  away  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Federalist  party  by  Jeffer- 
son's election  to  the  Presidency.  The 
enemy  to  which  State  rights  finally  succumb- 
ed was  the  aggregation  of  all  the  strongest 
States  on  one  side  of  a  geographical  line. 
It  was  not  the  Federal  Government  that 
reconquered  the  South  ;  it  was  the  compact 
phalanx  of  the  Northern  States.  In  1787 
nothing  indicated  the  great  sectional  division 
which  was  by  and  by  to  split  the  Union  in 
halves.  The  larger  States  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  interposition  of 
smaller  neighbours ;  and  cotton  had  not  yet 
arisen  to  give  an  industrial  unity  to  any  one 
group. 

At  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  compromise  out  of  which 
State  rights,  properly  so  called,  were  deve- 
loped, had  been  universally  accepted.  Each 
pwrty  had  surrendered  something ;  but  the 
Nationals  had  apparently  surrendered  most 
Their  scheme  of  making  the  United  States 
a  nation  had  for  the  time  proved  impractica- 
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ble.  The  requisite  assent  was  wanting  in 
the  smaller  States;  the  willingness  to  use 
force  if  persuasion  failed  was  wanting  in  the 
larger.  A  representative  equality  had  been 
accorded,  however  unwillingly,  to  State 
sovereignty.  Without  this,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Union  could  not  have  been  consti- 
tuted. The  dislike  of  the  Nationals  to  the 
rule  of  sufirage  in  the  Senate  would  have 
been  overcome  by  no  slighter  consideration ; 
they  acceded  to  a  settlement  of  the  working 
of  which  they  entertained  the  gravest  sus- 
picions, solely  because  it  was  the  only  settle- 
ment which  circumstances  rendered  possible. 
The  subsequent  action  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion showed  how  truly  they  had  judged  the 
popular  temper.  If  the  Virginia  plan  in  its 
original  form  had  been  adopted  at  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  certain  that  the  Constitution 
would  not  have  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
nine  States  whose  ratification  was  necessary 
to  call  it  into  existence;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  obtained  the  assent 
of  any.  The  equalitv  of  representation  in 
the  Senate  was  the  element  which  made  it 
generally  acceptable,  and  enabled  its  defen- 
ders to  repudiate  the  charge  that  they  aimed 
at  creating  a  consolidated  government.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in  disclaim- 
ing such  a  design  the  Nationals  were  per- 
fectly sincere.  Their  speeches  against  the 
compromise,  made  while  they  still  had  hopes 
of  its  rejection,  bear  conclusive  testimony  to 
this  fact.  They  thought  that  in  making 
over  to  the  States,  as  such,  the  control  of  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  they 
might  be  giving  up  aU  chance  of  founding  a 
genuinely  National  government;  and  they 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice.  ^  The  United  States  Constitution 
started  into  life  with  a  full  recognition  of 
State  sovereignty  in  the  Senate,  and  of 
National  sovereignty  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  and  the  problem  how  to  har- 
monize the  two  was  the  legacy  of  the  Fede- 
ral Convention  to  the  American  people. 


Art.  rV. — ^Autobiographies. 

There  is  nearly  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  motives  which  men  have  alleged 
for  writing  histories  of  their  own  lives  as 
there  is  between  the  tenor  and  literary  merit 
of  the  works  themselves.  The  undertaking 
is  at  one  time  vindicated  as  a  concession  to 
the  affectionate  curiosity  of  friends  or  de- 
scendants ;  at  another  by  a  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  events  concerned.     Some- 


times the  writer  boldly  announces  a  claim 
to  public  admiration,  or  apologizes  for  listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  private  partiality,  or 
professes  a  wish  to  elucidate  his  published 
works,  or  to  recommend  his  principles  by  his 
example.  More  rarely  he  proposes  to  rebut 
current  caluiQuies ;  most  often,  perhaps,  to 
satisfy  an  ambition  which  has  found  no 
other  direction  for  its  hopes.  The  action  of 
this  last  motive,  the  influence  of  which  may 
be  suspected  in  everv  classical  autobiography, 
is  best  analysed  by  Cardan  in  language  which 
seems  prophetic  of  Comte.  Men,  he  says, 
have  a  twofold  existence,  a  single  private 
personality,  and  a  share  in  the  common  life 
of  the  world  or  humanity.  The  appetite  for 
immortality  (subjective  immortality  that  is, 
though  he  does  not  formulate  the  distinc- 
tion) is  irrational,  irreducible,  inexplicable, 
and  indestructible,  but  admitting  two  kinds 
of  satisfaction.  The  founder,  the  conqueror, 
the  destroyer  of  empires  and  cities — ^a  C©sar, 
Alexander,  or  Eratostratus, — has  placed  his 
immortality  beyond  the  reach  of  vain  report ; 
and  the  history  of  his  deeds  adds  nothing  to 
his  greatness.  The  world  is  the  monument 
of  such  men,  whether  their  names  are  in- 
scribed on  it  or  no.  But  the  ambition  of 
Csesar  is  folly;  for  the  lapse  of  years  left 
the  Roman  empire  but  a  ridiculous  and 
unheard-of  shade  in  Germany.  If  the 
mind  is  eternal,  renown  profits  it  nothing ; 
if  it  is  morta],  the  noisiest  fame  is  empty. 
And  yet  men  whom  a  thousand  obstacles 
shut  out  from  failing  with  Casar  seek  fresh 
ways  of  fixing  upon  the  world's  memory 
the  fact  that  fliey  have  been.  This  too  is 
vanity,  and  stupidity  even  more  extreme 
than  the  former.  For  what  these  men  write 
will  not  be  read;  or  if  it  is  read,  they  can 
count  the  years  after  which  it  will  be  for- 
gotten, contemned,  and  neglected.  Let  go 
Qie  shadow  and  seize  the  reality,  carpe  diem, 
live  while  you  live,  follows  as  the  substance 
and  the  sum  of  practical  philosophy.  But 
if  the  reality  is  not  to  be  attained — if,  after 
aU,  the  present  is  unsatisfying  or  wone- 
then  any  future  that  can  be  looked  forward 
to  is  a  gain ;  and  it  is  well  to  despise  actual 
evils  in  view  of  an  immortality  that  shall  be 
free  from  them.  A  man's  qualities  are 
himself  in  a  closer  sense  than  his  actions ; 
and  to  build  a  monument  in  the  memories 
of  men  to  come,  without  laying  its  founda- 
tion in  the  physical  fortunes  of  their  an- 
cestors,— ^to  interest  ages  in  a  story  of 
wishes,  failures,  feelings,  and  tendencies 
that  stop  short  of  action, — ^is  a  hope  which 
may  tempt  even  a  more  exacting  egotism 
than  the  hollow  glory  of  unbounded  power. . 
The  man  who  has  courage  and  patience 
to  write  a  history  of  his  life  does  not  go 
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tLnrewarded.  As  a  hero,  lie  need  not  tear 
detraction ;  as  an  author,  there  is  no  risk  of 
his  materials  failing;  his  own  theme  and 
his  own  critic,  he  can  suppress  in  the  second 
character  whatever  seems  unworthy  of  him- 
self in  the  first  On  the  other  hand,  to  go 
over  again  the  whole  of  a  life  which  has 
already  begun  to  decline,  to  dissect  the 
still  palpitating  corpse  of  decaying  consci- 
ousness, is  a  laborious,  and,  as  it  proceeds, 
increasingly  thankless  task.  It  can  only  be 
undertaken,  not  to  say  completed,  under 
the  pressure  eithej^  of  a  strong  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  writer's  fiiends  that  his 
life  is  full  of  interest  to  his  contemporaries, 
or  else  of  a  still  firmer  persuasion  on  his 
own  part  that  the  revelations  he  has  to  make 
are  such  as  will  tend  to  gratify  the  unappeas- 
able curiosity  of  the  human  race  touching 
all  that  bears  upon  the  standing  difficulties 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind.  In 
the  former  case  the  work  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
{ropointing  in  itself,  however  indispensable 
the  light  may  be  which  it  throws  upon  the 
private  history  of  the  author.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  sort  of  instinct  seems  to  guide  and 
correct  the  motions  of  simple  self-love ;  and 
unconscious  tact  saves  from  an  attempt, 
which  must  have  failed,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  whose  outward  circumstances  have 
been  commonplace,  who  have  no  mental 
history  to  speak  of,  or  whose  consciousness 
of  what  takes  place  in  and  around  them  is 
too  confused  and  fugitive  to  be  revived  after 
the  lapse  of  years  in  a  literary  framework. 

The  temptation  to  attain  what,  at  first 
sight,  seems  so  easy  an  immortality,  is  of 
universal  application ;  and  if  the  class  which 
succumbs  to  it  is  small,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose some  common  qualities  in  its  members, 
underlying  their  obvious  differences.  The 
point  of  union,  even  if  it  could  be  de- 
termined, would  not,  it  is  true,  offer  much 
basis  for  generalizations ;  and  a  division  of 
mankind  into  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  written  autobiogr^hies  might 
be  unfruitful  as  well  as  arbitrary.  But 
since,  apart  from  questions  of  style,  every 
autobiography  depends  for  its  value  and 
interest  upon  the  measure  of  common  hu- 
man passion  and  experience  concentrated 
in  its  pages,  or  on  the  degree  of  vividness 
with  which  they  depict  common  human 
situations  and  sentiments,  every  autobio- 
gopher  is  a  .^presentati^e  mS,  and  one 
not  of  a  representative  class,  but  of  a  class 
of  representative  men.  In  point  of  fact, 
existing  autobiographies  may  be  arranged 
in  three  principal  groups,  corresponding 
roughly  to  Comte's  three  historic  periods, 
though  the  chronological  order  is  different, 
and  subject  to  individual  aberrations.    These 


groups  may  be  distinguished  critically  as 
the  Monumental  or  Elementarv,  the  Posi- 
tive, and  the  Analytic,  or,  to  keep  up  the 
analogy,  the  Metaphysical  The  first  of 
these  schools  is  epic  in  style  and  heroic  in 
substance ;  each  of  its  works  is  that  of  an 
imaginative  autocrat — a  story  of  action  told 
with  primitive  energy,  unmixed  self -approval, 
and  spontaneous  art.  '  The  second  school 
contains  artists  of  a  sort,  but  no  heroes.  It 
is  literal,  realistic,  and  in  form  dramatic. 
The  writers  depict  themselves  only  as  a 
means  or  accessory  to  the  representation  of 
the  age  in  and  for  which  they  live.  They 
write  with  unsurpassed  depth  of  conviction 
what  every  one  Knows  and  believes ;  they 
give  expression  to  a  sublimated  common 
sense;  and,  as  their  observations  are  au-. 
thentic  and  their  judgments  unimpeachable, 
the  universal  reason  of  mankind  admires 
and  applauds.  The  last  variety  of  autobio- 
graphical writing  is  more  complicated.  To 
the  autobiographer,  at  any  rate,  humanity 
consists  of  the  ego  and  the  non  ego.  It  is 
possible  to  him  to  view  the  world  as  subordi- 
nate to  himself,  or  to  treat  himself  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  world ;  but  a  third  alternative 
is  not  easy  to  find.  Decaying  originality 
may  take  refuge  in  a  sort  of  cnticism  :  but 
criticism  of  the  outer  world  does  not  natu- 
rally take  the  form  of  autobiography,  criti- 
cism of  the  writer's  self  paralyses  the  course 
of  a  narrative,  and  criticisms  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  are  not  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  events  of  an  ordinary  life. 
The  only  remaining  possibility  is  to  chroni- 
cle thought  instead  of  action,  changes  of 
opinion  Instead  of  succeeding  experience, 
or  else  to  represent  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nary circumstances  upon  a  real  mind.  To 
surround  a  fictitious  hero  with  incidents 
founded  upon  fact  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
constitute  autobiography  at  all. 

One  of  the  earnest,  and,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  admirable  of  autobiographies,  that 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  whether  composed  by 
himself  or  a  confidential  secretary  or  clerk 
of  the  works,  speaks  a  moral  unity,  a  com- 
mand of  memory,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
facts  to  be  stated,  which  is  scarcely  ap- 
proached even  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
looks  for  its  response  to  a  reverential  and 
uncritical  nation.  The  simple  loquacity  of 
the  best  memoir-writers  disappears  in  busy, 
learned,  or  earnestly  controversial  ages  that 
might  question  its  purpose  and  its  use. 
Confessions,  real  or  fictitious,  designed  to 
express  a  romantic  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  creation,  or  a  speculative  dis- 
approval of  any  possible  order,  indicate  a 
transitional  period  of  moral  exhaustion  and 
intellectual  aespondency,  trained  to  tolerate 
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a  waut  of  faith  and  courage,  if  not  of  can- 
dour, in  its  repreaentatives.  But  whether 
the  work  be  in  the  form  of  an  autobio- 
graphy, a  journal,  or  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance, literary  success  depends  upon  the 
distinctness  of  the  outline,  the  freshness  of 
the  colours  in  which  the  hero's  person  ap- 
pears before  us,  the  completeness  of  our 
sympathy  with  him,  and  the  frankness  with 
which  he  seems  to  rely  on  it.  What  we 
really  value  most  in  the  author  who  admits 
us  behind  the  scenes  of  his  career,  is  the 
revelation  of  something — ^however  com- 
monplace, however  obviously  probable — 
which  we  could  not  have  known  as  certain 
and  actual  without  his  assistance.  The  vir- 
tues and  achievements  of  an  eminent  man  do 
jiot  come  into  this  category;  and  hence 
the  impatience  with  which  we  hear  from 
themselves  how  Cicero  saved  Rome,  or  how 
Napoleon  wished  to  save  Europe.  Informa- 
tion which  newspapers  might  give,  gains 
little  in  purely  literary  interest  by  coming 
at  first  hand ;  and  direct  statements  of  fact  by 
historical  characters  may  easily  have  less 
authority  than  incidental,  so  to  speak,  inani- 
mate evidence.  To  the  critic,  the  fact  that 
a  thing  has  been  said  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
it;  and  when  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  memoirs  is  only  one  act,  if  perhaps  the 
last,  of  a  complex  political  activity,  it  has 
often  little  more  than  the  weight  of  a  diplo- 
matic note  addressed  to  posterity. 

The  memoirs  of  men  who  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  are  not,  of 
course,  without  value,  but  their  price  to  the 
historian  or  the  antiquarian  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  psychological  interest. 
The  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  for  instance, 
reappear  in  every  History  of  Rome,  and 
have  inspired  libraries  full  of  archsoological 
lore;  but  when  the  object  is  to  advance 
further  into  the  penetralia  of  Csesar's  mind 
than  into  the  thoughts  of  Alexander  or 
Charlemagne,  we  are  balked  of  the  expected 
revelations,  and  can  only  draw  inferences 
from  our  disappointment.  A  character 
where  energy  leaves  no  space  for  reflection, 
a  will  that  leaves  itself  no  leisure  for  self- 
questioning,  a  personality  squandered  upon 
the  subjects  of  its  influence — if  this  is  all 
that  one  of  the  three  or  four  accepted 
giants  of  history  can  show  us  of  himself 
over  and  above  his  actions  and  motives, 
there  is  compensation  for  men  of  smaller 
stature,  Caesars  of  private  life,  who  contrive 
to  pose  as  heroes  to  themselves,  and  have 
the  art  of  concentrating  on  their  persons 
the  attention  which  their  achievements 
could  scarcely  command.  The  attraction 
in  this  case  is  not  exclusively  either  in 


narrative  or  narrator ;  but  when  a  person  of 
marked  or  singular  character  has  met  with 
or  sought  out  adventures  equally  uncommon, 
his  own  account  of  the  sensations  he  ex- 

Eerienced  meanwhile  has  a  twofold,  irresisti- 
le  interest.  Works  that  completely  satisfy 
this  condition  are  few :  and  if  we  attempt 
to  include  in  the  first  rank  of  autobiography 
the  Lives  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Alneri, 
the  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine,  Dr.  New- 
man'sJ4/^o/o^ia,  the  acts  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  and 
the  early  part  of  Stillingls  Lebenspesckichle, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  consigning  Gpldoni,  Marmontel,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Lilly,  or  the  prince  of  journalists, 
Pepys,  to  a  lower  literary  level.  The  diffe- 
rence— if,  as  may  be  suspected,  there  is  a 
difference — is  in  the  more  powerful  imagi- 
nation possessed  by  the  first  class ;  not  that 
in  any  sense  unfavourable  to  their  accuracy 
or  sincerity  they  embellish  their  characters 
and  magnify  their  exploits,  but  that  their 
recollections  have  a  clearness  resembling 
that  of  direct  poetic  intuition,  so  that  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  the  picture  of  their 
past  lives  appears  to  themselves  as  a  com- 
plete artistic  whole,  with  what  faults  or 
Deauties  the  spectator  may  judge,  but  at 
least  an  unbroken  block  of  nature,  chiselled 
by  the  force  of  a  single  human  will  into 
the  form  we  see.  In  the  best  writers  of 
diaries,  it  is  perception  rather  than  memory 
that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration.  The 
creative  finger  of  poetry  fixes  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  occurrences  of  the 
life ;  but  the  author  is  only  one  figure  in 
the  scene  which  he  observes  intensely  and 
acutely,  whilst,  apart  from  the  act  of  at- 
tention, his  own  mind  is  either  passive  or 
bent  on  minor  affairs  of  practical  interest. 
And  this,  which  is  true  of  Pepys,  is  still 
more  true  of  politicians  and  men  of  letters, 
who  write  when  the  original  vividness  of 
sensation  has  worn  off,  instead  of  seizing  the 
humour  or  experience  of  the  moment. 

Historical  memoirs  by  men  who  had 
witnessed  or  taken  part  in  the  events  they 
commemorated,  were  as  common  in  ancient 
as  they  are  in  modem  literature.  But  the 
introduction  of  a  personal  element  was  a 
later  step;  and  before  the  habit  had  been 
formed,  the  decay  of  national  and  private 
energy  had  left  nothing  to  tempt  the  skill 
of  qualified  pens.  The  dissolution  of  the 
old  world  might,  it  is  true,  have  bequeath- 
ed to  us  the  corrupt  protests,  the  unavail- 
ing complaints,  of  a  provincial  RoUsseau 
or  Werther;  but  such  fragments  may  not 
have  been  written,  and  they  were  certain  not 
to  be  preserved.  The  last  remonstrances  of 
Paganism  looked  outwards  in  appeal  to  an 
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objective  past  rather  than  to  a  new  inward 
standard ;  and  the  confidences  of  M.  Aurelius 
or  the  Emperor  Julian  are  neither  circum- 
stantial nor  sentimental  enough  to  supply 
the  want  S.  Augustine's  Confessions,  in- 
deed, are  connected  by  one  side  with  the 
analytic  or  subjective  school  of  autobiogra- 
phy, which  win  have  to  be  treated  later  on 
as  a  note  of  mpral  and  literary  decadence ; 
but  by  another  ihey  belong  to  the  primitive, 
epic,  or  heroic  class,  and  may  as  easily  be 
reckoned  first  of  the  modem,  as  last  of  the 
ancient  order  of  thought. 

The  earliest  formal  autobiography  of  any 
importance  is  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
in  the  twelfth  centunr.  It  is  the  first  that 
begins  at  the  beginnmg  with  the  parentage, 
birthplace,  favourite  games,  and  earliest 
school  triumphs  of  the  hero ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  chosen  few  in  which  the  hero's  cha- 
racter is  neither  obscured  by  the  history  of 
his  deeds,  n,or  made  the  subject  of  minute 
and  tedious  description.  Unfortunately,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  chap- 
ters of  the  original  work,  De  rebus  a  se  ges- 
iis,  only  the  first  fifty-three  have  been  pre- 
served to  posterity ;  but  these  bring  the 
author  down  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts (for  the  chronology  of  his  life  is  not 
absolutely  certain) ;  and  tne  loss  of  the  re- 
mainder is  compensated  by  the  abundant 
details  of  his  career  afforded  in  the  Invectio- 
num  Libellus,  or  his  later  work,  De  jure  et 
statu  Menevensis  Ecclesice.  Of  course  these 
details  owe  great  part  of  their  value  to  their 
early  date  and  the  light  they  throw  upon 
contemporary  history ;  but  on  his  own  merits, 
the  Welshman  takes  a  creditable  place  be- 
tween literary  autobiographists  and  authors 
of  political  memoirs;  and  he  is  particularly 
happy  in  avoiding  the  standing  difficulty  of 
egotists  of  his  class, — the  danger  lest  the  in- 
terest should  fiag  and  the  story  lose  its  fresh- 
ness as  age  overtakes  the  narrator. 

The  main  features  of  the  history  of  Giral- 
dus are  well  known : — ^how  he  defended  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  S.  David's  see  against 
his  Welsh  neighbours,  against  the  Metropo- 
litan Canterbury,  against  kings  and  nobles, 
and  before  the  Pope ;  how  fie  laboured  to 
restore  ecclesiastical  discipline  amongst  his 
barbarous  countrymen;  how  he  traversed 
Ireland,  chronicled  its  conquest,  and  de- 
scribed its  people ;  how  Paris  hunff  upon  his 
expositions  of  the  canon-law ;  how  he  refused 
English,  Irish,  and  even  Welsh  bishoprics; 
how  his  Latinity  was  praised  by  the  Pope; 
how  he  outwitted  his  perjured  adversaries ; 
how  his  courage  never  failed  in  the  direst 
extremities ;  and  how,  when  the  hopelessness 
of  his  efforts  was  apparent,  he  scorned  to 
harass  his  opponent  with  merely  captious 


resistance,  and  startled  friends  and  enemies 
alike  by  resigning  the  contest  with  a  good 
grace.  All  this  is  set  forth  in  his  published 
works,  with  a  minute  candour  that  takes  the 
place  of  humility.  When  we  are  told  so 
much  about  a  man,  we  are  likely  to  be  told 
more  than  he  knows  himself;  and  we  can 
see  that  the  vivacious  archdeacon  was  mark- 
ed out  for  failure  in  his  cherished  ambition 
by  other  causes  than  his  affinity  to  the  royal 
family  of  Wales.  An  ecclesiastical  "  enfant 
terrible,"  his  first  victory  would  have  given 
him  an  importance  which,  as  the  controversy 
between  Church  and  State  then  stood,  could 
only  have  been  embarrassing  to  himself. 
The  king  and  the  archbishop  knew  better 
than  to  provide  themselves  with  a  third  in 
the  dispute,  as  inflexible  as  either,  and  with 
interests  separate  from  both.  The  would-be 
Metropolitan  of  Wales  was  too  great  a  patriot 
for  Hubert,  too  good  a  churchman  for  John, 
too  conscientious  or  too  thoughtless  to  play 
them  off  against  each  other.  His  national- 
ity was  his  real  misfortune,  in  a  wider  sense 
than  he  suspected.  As  an  Englishman  or 
Italian,  he  would  have  represented  a  popular 
and  important  principle ;  even  as  a  Scot,  he 
might  have  deserved  well  of  his  country; 
but  as  a  Welshman,  he  could  only  act  as  a 
drag  upon  the  wheels  of  imperial  progress. 
His  principal  distinction  is  to  have  fought 
a  losing  battle  with  singular  grace  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  his  example  certainly  tends  to  ve- 
rify Cardan's  theory  of  the  alternatives  of 
ambition. 

If  Giraldus's  public  life  had  been  more 
fortunate,  if  a  more  propitious  set  of  cir- 
cumstances had  provided  him  with  material 
scope  for  his  activity,  if  he  had  exercised 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  fate  of  Wales 
or  her  cliurch,the  constantly  vanishing  traces 
of  his  work  would  have  been  his  memorial ; 
he  would  have  had  no  leisure  to  struggle 
with  impending  oblivion ;  and  he  would 
not  have  felt  the  need  to  register  his  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  fate.  His  best  efforts 
must  have  failed — ^they  were  scarcely  even 
directed — ^to  attain  material  immortality  ; 
but  any  ordinary  vanity  might  be  satisfied 
with  the  fame  he  has  secured  to  his  person, 
and  his  adventures.  In  himself,  Giraldus 
rather  recalls  the  temperament  of  another 
itinerant  philosopher  of  later  date,  with  the 
same  knack  of  fluent  invective,  the  same 
talent  of  falling  out  of  one  quarrel  into 
another,  the  same  good-humoured  arrogance, 
and  the  same  apparent  unsuccess.  But 
Giordano  Bruno's  extravagances  are  covered 
by  his  tragical  end.  He  Vas  a  missionary 
of  the  rising  astronomical  system ;  his  tenets 
are  of  the  sort  that  admit  of  perennial  redis- 
covery ;  the  autobiographical  notices  in  his 
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works  are  lively ;  and  his  uncomplimentary 
account  of  the  Oxford  of  Queeu  Elizabeth 
yields  to  none  of  the  descriptions  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  piquancy.  But  the  Italian 
relied  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  theo- 
ries, their  absolute  truth,  and  their  unchang- 
ing importance  ;  he  claimed  respect  for 
himself,  because  he  believed  the  earth  to 
go  round  the  sun,  not  for  his  imaginative 
pantheism,  because  it  was  preached  by  a 
versatile  and  witty  traveller. '  A  divided 
allegiance  weakened  his  chance  of  reward ; 
he  thought  too  much  of  himself  to  be  iden- 
tified and  immortalized  with  his  cause,  too 
much  of  his  behefs  to  treat  them  as  mere 
accessories  to  his  history.  Copernicus  and 
Cellini  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  pos- 
terity. 

It  is  possible  to  define  genius  as  the 
exaggeration  of  a  few  ordinary  faculties  ; 
but  the  intensification  of  any  common  taste 
or  tendency  is  enough  to  make  the  subject 
of  a  good  autobiography.  The  essential 
point  is  to  present  the  maximum  of  life  and 
motion  compatible  with  the  calm  of  self- 
analysis  and  the  composure  of  unalterable 
self-respect;  the  rest  is  only  an  affair  of  skill 
in  style  or  composition.  The  subtle  genius 
which  delineates  character  is  midway  be- 
tween the  art  of  the  portrait-painter  and  the 
historian  ;  but  the  illusion  produced  by 
representations  of  this  class  must  be  perfect. 
We  must  see  the  individual  with  all  the 
indescribable  shades  and  mixtures  of  his 
temperament,  not  merely  infer  his  qualities 
from  his  conduct,  stiU  less  accept  uncriti- 
cally his  own  description  of  them.  We 
require  a  confidence  so  special  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  predict  what  the  hero  would 
do  under  any  given  circumstances,  so  minute 
that  at  any  £resh  trait  we  may  spontaneously 
recognise  to  whom  it  belongs.  We  wish  to 
see  his  impulses  in  his  actions,  his  principles 
in  his  account  of  them ;  and  we  expect  both 
to  be  original,  neither  eccentric.  An  Admi- 
rable Crichton,  a  model  author,  artist,  or 
ecclesiastic,  would  have  to  be  described  with 
too  many  and  too  congruous  superlatives,  in 
terms  too  suggestive  of  an  epitaph,  for  the 
picture  of  his  life  to  stimulate  curiosity. 
The  tints  of  language  are  not  fine  enough  to 
distinguish  one  sudi  phoenix  from  another. 
There  might  be  fifty  Evelyns,  but  there  is 
only  one  fepys.  In  existinff  specimens  of 
autobiography,  the  diflBculty  is  to  obtain  the 
necessary  variety  of  form  without  introduc- 
ing too  many  and  too  black  shadows.  Men 
who  have  the  courage  to  show  us  their  worst 
side  are  seldom  af)*aid  of  allowing  that  side 
to  be  sufficiently  bad.  Characters  of  concen- 
trated wilfulness  are  tempted  to  obey  their 
least  laudable  impulses  by  the  very  ease  with 


which  they  can  override  opposition;  but 
men  of  this  type  do  not  care  enough  about 
the  warrant  of  laws,  human  or  divine,  to 
tamper  with  those  that  condemn  them,  or  to 
seek  to  modify  them  in  their  own  interests. 
They  only  endanger  the  cause  of  morality 
by  the  reproach  they  bring  on  originality, 
and  by  confounding  for  a  moment  the 
attempt  to  try  them  by  the  standard  of 
common  right  and  wrong. 

In  everything  except  date  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  life  belongs  to  a  ruder  and  more 
primitive  age  than  that  of  Giraldus;  his 
moral  ideal  differs  more  from  that  of  the 
present  time,  and  his  intellectual  culture  is 
more  individual,  less  coloured  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  still  remembered  antiquity.  At 
bottom  a  healthy  and  intelligent  savage,  he 
had  learned  drawing  fro^i  Leonardo  and 
Michel  Angelo,  letters  from  Boccaccio  and  Pe- 
trarch ;  and  this  appearance  of  irrepressible 
barbarism,  adorned  with  all  the  splendours 
of  the  Renaissance,  produces  the  most  para- 
doxical results.  No  other  autobiography 
shows  so  plainly  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
diverge  from  common  types  without  over- 
stepping the  recognised  limits  of  nature. 
A  talented  artist,  a  truculent  soldier,  a  dili- 
gent tradesman,  a  courteous  gentleman,  an 
unprincipled  bravo— one  character  is  no 
more  proper  to  him  than  another.  He  is, 
first  of  all,  himself;  next,  the  sixteenth 
century  in  person,  only  without  the  scep- 
ticism that  might  have  disarranged  his  life 
or  disturbed  his  narrative.  The  union 
of  precocious  maturity  with  indestructible 
youthfulness  is  indispensable  to  the  writers 
of  memoirs ;  for  the  thought  of  follies,  pro- 
nounced irrational  on  reflection,  would  be 
fatal  to  retrospective  self-respect,  whilst  any 
concessions  to  the  lassitude  of  old  age  would 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  composition. 
At  sixteen,  Cellini  was  already  master  of  a 
trade  which  would  make  him  welcome  in 
any  town  in  Italy.  He  could  get  his  own 
hvmg,  assist  his  father,  dress  handsomely, 
wear  a  sword,  draw  it  at  every  provocation, 
and  all  the  while  labour  devotedly  to  improve 
in  the  higher  branches  of  his  art.  Perhaps 
the  only  feature  in  his  career  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  dwell  with  unalloyed  satisfaction 
IS  his  championship  of  men  of  genius  against 
their  employers.  It  may  be  that  his  trade 
helped  to  make  him  (Hke  Blake)  more  inde- 
pendent in  his  art;  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
artist  to  whom  discouragement  and  disap- 
pointment were  unknown.  Even  in  that 
munificent  age,  patrons  were  often  found 
more  ready  to  promise  than  to  perform,  to 
praise  than  to  recompense  ;  and  painters 
and  sculptors  suffered  without  remedy.  But 
not  80  CeUinL    King,  pope,  and  emperor. 
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prince,  cardinal,  and  duke,  whoever  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  the  irascible  goldsmith, 
might  get  their  medals  struck,  or  their  jewels 
mounted  as  they  could :  he  would  only  work 
on  his  own  terms ;  and  they  were  lucky  to 
get  him  on  those.  Now  Michel  Angelo  was 
old,  not  another  man  living  could  have  cast 
his  Perseus.  It  was — strictly  speaking — 
priceless;  hut  if  he  condescended  to  take 
ten  thousand  crowns  for  it,  what  mad  blind- 
ness to  chaffer  with  him !  Change  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  throw  him  into  prison  with 
a  broken  leg,  and  he  will  write  verses,  see 
visions,  and  almost  repent  of  his  many 
murders.  But  in  every  situation  he  remains 
master  of  himself;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  his  substantial  good  faith.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  dignity  of  art  is  apt 
to  take  the  form  of  personal  msolence,  and 
that  the  truth  of  his  narrative  is  occasionally 
what  has  been  called  regulative  rather  than 
absolute.  A  little  imagination  in  recounting 
his  exploits  was  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
idea  of  the  boundlessness  of  his  aspirations. 
The  explanation,  for  instance,  of  his  most 
flagrant  myth — \na  defence  of  Rome,  and 
single-handed  slaughter  of  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon — ^is  really  this :  The  Constable  was 
slain  by  an  arquebus ;  who  so  likely  to  have 
fired  it  as  the  man  who  felt  within  himself 
power  and  inclination  to  shoot  not  only  one 
but  a  dozen  Constables,  as  occasion  might 
serve? 

As  we  advance  into  more  sophisticated 
ages  it  becomes  less  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  harmless  and  conmiunicative  self- 
deception  and  interested  misrepresentation. 
No  autobiographies  are  intentional  impostures 
throughout,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  forgery  consistent ; 
but  there  are  varieties  of  falsehood  and  de- 
grees of  truth.  Facts  and  intentions  admit 
equally  of  mis-statement ;  real  actions  may 
be  explained  erroneously,  and  imaginary 
conduct  accounted  for  by  real  motives. 
Such  writers,  for  instance,  as  William  Lilly, 
"  student  in  astrology,"  and  Jung  Stilling, 
do  not,  like  Rousseau,  make  an  art  of  insin- 
cerity, or  we  should  be  less  indulgent  to  the 
solemn  quackery  of  the  one,  and  the  lucra- 
tive unworldliness  of  the  other ;  but  what 
they  say,  and  still  more  what  they  leave 
unsaid,  makes  it  plain  that  they  had  to 
choose,  in  the  last  resort,  between  deceiving 
themselves  and  deceiving  the  public.  The 
compromise  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  mental  processes  of  pseudo-scien- 
tific imposture,  and  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  imconsciousness  compatible  with  religious 
hypocrisy,  disarms  the  severity  with  which 
we  might  otherwise  visit  the  self-betrayal 


of  our  authorities.  In  the  case  of  Lilly, 
it  is  diflScult,  prim^  facie,  to  believe  that  a 
respected  professor  of  a  still  esteemed  art 
should  consciously  divide  mankind  into  the 
two  sections  of  accomplices  and  dupes;  and 
this  diflSculty  is  increased  by  the  sincere 
contempt  which  he  evidently  feels  for  the 
small  practitioners  who  decide  cases  of  loss, 
restore  stolen  goods,  and  cast  flattering  horo- 
scopes for  money.  Lilly  was  a  power  in 
the  State ;  and  it  is  in  checking  his  political 
prophecies  that  we  can  best  estimate  the 
qualified  faith  with  which  they  inspired  their 
author.  The  civil  war  simplified  his  task 
amazingly ;  for  the  weal  or  woe  vaguely  an- 
nounced to  befall  the  country  was  certain  to 
overtake  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  at  the 
critical  moment  the  prophet  could  verify  his 
own  prediction  by  identifying  himiself  with 
the  winners.  Cardan  is  said  to  have  starved 
himself  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  in  obe- 
dience to  his  horoscope,  after  several  times 
surviving  the  fated  day  of  his  calculations. 
But  when,  in  June,  1645,  Lilly  had  pro- 
claimed, "  If  now  we  fight,  a  victory  stealeth 
upon  us,"  and  fortune  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament at  Naseby,  he  had  only  to  begin 
to  write  himself  Roundhead  instead  of 
Cavalier,  and  the  credit  of  his  prognostica- 
tions was  saved.  Astrology  in  its  palmy 
days  was  not  a  mere  system  of  arbitrary  im- 
posture :  it  had  fixed  principles  and  methods ; 
and  of  course  the  greatest  master  of  these 
was  able  to  make  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  various  predictions.  The  quackery 
was  in  the  ambi^ous  expression  of  the  ora- 
cles, and  in  their  interpretation  apr^s  coup. 
Lilly's  prophetic  style  is  a  mixture  of  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Home,  and  the  pamphlets  of  his 
time.  It  was  enough  for  many  to  find  cur- 
rent events  or  their  own  projects  alluded  to 
by  name  in  the  inspired  hieroglyphics ;  and 
there  was  a  general  understanding  that  the 
exact  meaning  and  application  might  wait 
till  fate  revealed  it  to  all  the  world  at  once. 
If  the  stars  spoke  too  plainly — and  in  a  cer- 
tain conventional  language  they  did  speak — 
their  interpreter  could  generalize  and  con- 
found their  utterances,  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  be  ever  wrong,  and  cer- 
tain bv  the  law  of  chances  that  they  would 
sometimes  be  right.  Thus  Lilly's  Monarchy 
or  no  Monarchy,  published  in  1661,  con- 
tained representations  of  a  great  fire  and  a 
great  mortality ;  but  fifteen  years  was  long 
enough  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  any  pre- 
diction to  be  forgotten,  as  well  as  for  the 
strangeness  of  its  accomplishment  to  be 
abated.  And  that  this  was  felt  by  Lilly's 
friends  and  enemies,  is  proved  by  the  little 
molestation  he  suffered  in  the  popular  excite- 
ment of  1666. 
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Heinrich  Jung  belongs  in  every  way  to  a 
later  period  than  Lilly;  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  the  embarrassing  questions  of 
mental  casuistry  which  they  raise  to  the 
thoroughly  safe  triviality  of  Michel  de  Ma- 
roll  es.  His  only  distinction  is  that  of  hav- 
ing written,  in  cumbrous  French,  an  unin- 
teresting account  of  an  uninteresting  life, 
which,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  charm  of 
autobiography,  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries to  atone  for  other  still  duller  works,  feom 
just  a  century  after  Cellini,  he  transports  us 
at  once  from  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of 
convention,  from  an  age  of  action  to  one 
of  reflection.  He  is  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  most  obscure,  representative  of  the 
positive  school  of  autobiography — a  school 
which,  in  a  sense,  includes  slU  genuine 
memoirs,  diaries,  or  journals,  all  merely  de- 
scriptive narratives  of  a  life  that  anybody 
mi^t  have  lived,  that  is  only  interesting 
because  some  one  did  live  it.  Their  value 
is  not  in  clear  representations  of  the  author's 
character,  for  he  need  not  have  much,  and 
what  he  has  we  are  content  to  infer  from  the 
part  he  plays  in  the  scenes  it  is  his  preten- 
sion to  recall.  But  he  must  have  lived  in  a 
time -of  which  we  know  enough  to  wish  to 
know  more;  he  must  not  have  forgotten 
himself  in  his  career ;  and  his  personal  life 
must  have  had  at  least  variety  enough  to 
supply  a  thread  of  connection  to  the  narra- 
tive. If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  observes 
acutely,  judges  impartially,  and  writes  with- 
out regard  to  either  present  or  future,  there 
is  some  hope  of  his  name  outlasting  that  of 
greater  men.  MaroUes's  share  of  these 
qualities  is  sufficiently  modest;  yet  even  his 
volumes  are  not  quite  without  interest. 
The  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  mode- 
rate means,  his  earliest  recollections  of  hay- 
time  and  harvest,  of  genuine  rustic  merry- 
makings, and  of  a  contentment  common  to 
the  village  and  the  chateau,  are  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  "good  old  times"  of 
Ilenry  the  Fourth,  and  help  us  to  believe 
in  a  real,  though  brief,  interval  between  the 
wars  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde,  in  which 
the  provinces  were  preparing  an  advance  in 
civihsation  and  prosperity  which  would  have 
saved  France  from  most  of  her  troubles. 
Of  Paris  and  the  Court  our  notions  are  not 
so  scanty  as  to  make  Marolles  an  important 
authority ;  but  his  extravagant  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  spirit  of  his  pupil,  the 
Duke  de  Rethelois,  in  daring  to  jest  super- 
ciliously with  the  favourite,  Luynes,  is  sig- 
nificant in  its  way.  He  was  present  when 
Louis  XIV.  repeated  inaudibly  the  lesson 
which  was  to  make  his  mother  sole  regent ; 
he  was  intimate  with  the  mc»st  eminent  of 
Ids  contemporaries ;    and  when  he  retires 


from  the  scene  with  the  dignity  of  Abb6  of 
Villeloin,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  father's 
services,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  office  not 
yet  a  sinecure,  and  its  holder  as  much  de- 
voted to  decorating  his  church  and  looking 
after  his  monks,  as  to  collecting  prints  or 
presentation  copies. 

As  memoirs  multiply,  we  ^nd  ourselves 
embarrassed  with  an  increasing  supply  of 
works  of  this  sort,  whose  interest  is  in  no 
sense  personal,  though  their  contributions 
to  social,  literary,  or  political  history  cannot 
be  ignored.  French  literature  is  inundated 
with  such ;  and  from  Saint  Simon  and  Saint 
Evremond  the  descent  is  so  gradual  to  the 
conmionplace  compilations  of  any  minister's 
secretary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
autobiography  ends  and  book-malang  be- 
gins. In  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  we 
get  glimpses  of  the  higher  art;  and  per- 
haps nothing  in  literature  exhibits  better 
than  the  classic  episode  of  the  waistcoat, 
that  placid  faith  in  himself  and  his  star, 
which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  hero. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  Count  was  to  ap- 
pear at  a  fancy  ball  in  a  suit  brought  express 
from  Paris,  and  how  the  night  arrived,  and 
the  valet,  but  not  the  costume.  The  Count 
presented  himself  well  dressed  as  usual,  but 
not  in  the  anticipated  splendour ;  but  when 
he  begins  to  relate,  before  all  the  Court,  the 
one  grave  man  there,  how.  Heaven  be 
praised!  Termes  had  arrived,  though  the 
valise  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  quicksand 
at  Calais,  of  which  quicksand  he  came,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  give  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence to  the  King,  there  is  an  end  of  every- 
thing except  amusement,  and  we  do  not  even 
care  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  veracious  history. 

It  is  easier  to  see  why  so  many  lives  of 
mediocre  interest  are  written,  than  why  so 
few  men  of  the  duly  qualified  heroic  class, 
who  have  done  or  felt,  as  well  as  witnessed, 
what  we  are  eager  to  hear  about,  care  to 
transmit  direct  and  circumstantial  confi- 
dences to  posterity.  The  motives  for  the 
effort  are  stronger,  but  less  various  than 
those  against  it;  and  the  inclination  must 
be  very  strong  to  override  the  certain  diffi- 
culties of  execution.  Men  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  public  property,  who  have 
had  their  actions  criticised,  their  motives 
canvassed,  and  their  tastes  discussed  without 
ceasing,  may  be  excused  if  they  themselves 
are  bewildered  by  the  murmur  of  opinion, 
and  do  not  set  their  own  hesitating  self- 
judgments  against  tlie  confident  affirmations 
of  partisan  biographers.  The  primitive 
ments  of  Cellini's  work  demand  an  untried, 
an  unhackneyed  subject;  in  Garibaldi's  life, 
arranged  by  Dumas,  they  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.     Besides  those  autobio- 
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graphies  which  we  lose  through  the  impa- 
tience of  contemporaries  who  take  the  words 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  proper  orator,  we 
are  disappointed  of  others  by  the  scepti- 
cism, and  of  many  by  the  enthusiasm,  of 
the  heroes.  Some  are  too  critical,  too  cyni- 
caUy  uncertain  of  the  value  of  their  life's 
work,  to  confront  their  real  self,  and  ask  for 
a  judgment  upon  its  absolute  merit ;  others 
are  too  disinterested,  or  perhaps  too  narrow- 
minded,  to  find  room  at  the  same  time  for 
devotion  to  a  cause  and  the  most  legitimate 
self-assertion.  But  these  difficulties  apply 
principally  to  men  of  action.  Enthusiasm 
m  men  of  letters  will  lead  them  to  wish  to 
record  and  preserve  their  contributions'  to 
knowledge,  or  the  feats  of  their  imagina- 
tion; nor  is  it  distrust  of  themselves  or 
their  methods  that  deters  the  greatest  think- 
ers from  minute  self-examination,  and  causes 
the  greatest  poets  to  dwell  on  anything 
rather  than  the  details  of  their  personality. 
Every  grace  of  style,  and  almost  every 
mental  attribute  of  value,  may  find  a  place 
in  memoirs,  with  one  exception,  one  defici- 
ency, not  to  be  supplied,  disguised,  nor  easily 
forgotten,  and  which  of  itself  explains  why 
we  should  be  aghast  at  an  autobiography  oi 
Shakespeare.  The  ideas  of  autobiography 
and  humour  exclude  each  other. 

Humour  is  not  much  easier  to  define  than 
genius ;  but  if  we  call  it  an  intuitive  sense 
of  proportion,  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  fit  and  the  incongruous,  bringing  with  it 
an  incurable  sensibihty  to  bathos,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  a  humourist  can  indeed 
show  us  traits  of  his  character,  or  introduce 
us  to  episodes  or  aspects  of  his  life,  but 
never  adventure  on  the  task  of  reconciling 
dignity  and  candour  through  a  complete  set 
of  confessions.  The  autobiographer  lives 
in  a  glass  house ;  and  it  is  the  humourist's 
profession  to  throw  stones  at  every  transpa- 
rent fabric,  and  to  see  through  apparently 
solid  ones.  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Richter 
and  Lamb,  knew  better  than  to  make  them- 
selves the  first  victims  of  their  skill;  but 
Voltaire  was  not  willing  to  be  less  brilli- 
ant than  Swift,  and  wrote  too  much  to  be 
able  always  to  avoid  writing  of  himself.  In 
the  fragmentary  memoirs,  which  contain  an 
account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  we  see  the  pressure  of  a  devouring 
fear  lest  something  in  his  past  conduct,  or 
in  his  present  estimate  of  his  past  conduct, 
should,  somehow  or  other,  give  a  handle  to 
the  satirists.  He  is  equally  afraid  of  apolo- 
getic gravity  and  naive  self-surrender ;  but 
in  his  endeavour  to  forestall  the  laughers  by 
laughing  at  himself,  he  descends  not  less 
surely  from  the  pinnacle  of  heroic  dignity 
accessible  to  thoso  with  whom  truth  is  a 


primary  motive,  and  the  equal  importance 
of  all  self-regarding  truths  a  fundamental 
axiom.  The  spell  of  reality,  by  which 
Pepys  and  his  fellows  fix  our  syn^pathy, 
even  when  our  curiositv  flags,  would  be 
broken  by  a  touch  of  irony.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  they  allow  us  a  hearty  laugh 
at  a  situation,  a  comfortable  smile  at  a 
neighbour ;  but  the  writer  is  in  too  business- 
like earnest  often  to  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  laughing  with  him,  and  if  we  do  not  Hke 
him  too  wdl  to  wish  to  laugh  at  him  how 
can  he  expect  us  to  care  about  what  he  has 
for  dinner?  If  a  man  is  absurd,  why  write 
his  life?  but  a  life  in  which  the  humourist 
can  see  no  [absurdities  must  be  a  series  of 
negatives,  impossible  to  write.  The  incon- 
gruities are  there,  an  essential  part  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  we  resign  ourselves  as  we  can 
to  the  author's  unconsciousness  of  them. 
When  Pepys  has  just  raised  a  laugh  by 
answering  tne  King  that  he  is  on  his  way  to 
"  our  masters  at  Westminster,"  it  is  irritat- 
ing to  find  him  recording  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion never  to  do  so  again,  though  we  do  not 
mind  his  being  "sorely  troubled  for  fear 
some  Parliament-man  should  have  been 
there."  But  if  he  had  been  of  the  number 
of  those  whose  gravity  is  always  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  occasion,  he  might  have 
had  the  humourist's  dread  of  a  truism.  As 
it  is,  he  is  not  afraid  to  comment  naturally 
on  the  short-lived  grief  of  a  jointured 
widow ;  and  he  can  moralize  on  the  cost  of 
an  evening  party  without  interspersing  gen- 
eral reflections  on  the  vanity  and  misery  of 
life.  All  his  observations  have  a  particular 
occasion ;  and  that  is  why  so  many  of  them 
appear  always  new.  His  widow  is  received 
in  the  reader's  mind  as  the  immortal  type  of 
consolable  widowhood.  It  is  a  division  of  la- 
bour. The  humourist  sees  the  world  motley 
on  a  black  ground ;  the  autobiographer  sees 
one  figure  in  relief,  lighted  up  with  a  search- 
ing, inextinguishable  consciousness.  We 
instinctively  put  ourselves  in  the  writer's  at- 
titudes ;  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  moral 
looking-glass.  The  diary  is  a  mouse-trap, 
like  Hamlet's  play,  to  catch  consciences. 

If  truth  of  character,  precocious  maturity, 
and  realistic  vividness,  give  Pepys's  nine 
years'  journal  a  right  to  rank  with  complete 
autobiographies,  Montaigne's  Essays  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  by  the  disconnected  form 
of  his  confidences.  But  though  the  minds 
of  the  two  men  have  much,  their  writings  have 
little,  in  common.  Montaigne  himself  ex- 
plains that  he  was  unobservant  to  stupidity 
of  what  took  place  around  him ;  and  this  is 
the  more  credible,  since,  with  all  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  house,  his  habits,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  at  the  end  a  clear  idea 
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of  nothing  but  his  tastes  and  his  principles 
of  morality.  He  and  Pepys  would  have 
formed  the  same  opinions  from  the  same 
materials;  but  Montaigne  would  not  have 
observed  the  facts,  nor  Pepys  formulated 
the  judgment  Montaigne's  imagination  is 
too  sluggish  for  his  century :  he  describes 
his  intellect  instead  of  dramatizing  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  tells  us  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  There  is  more  egotism  in  partial 
than  in  complete  confidences.  It  would  be 
rash  to  maintain  against  a  consensus  of  crit- 
ics that  Pepys  was  neither  vain  nor  an  ego- 
tist ;  but  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  notion 
of  egotism  which  may  be  cleared  up  to  his 
profit  To  keep  a  diary  may  be  a  proof  of 
regard  and  respect  for  the  personality  to 
which  such  a  monument  is  erected ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  the  point  so  long  as  partiality 
is  avoided.  Ambition  is  not  vanity ;  and 
whatever  Pepys's  failings  may  be,  his  de- 
fence is  that  he  makes  none.  Of  all  auto- 
biographers  he  would  be  the  least  capable 
of  a  vaunt  like  Bousseau's,  though  he  is  the 
only  voluminous  one  in  whose  mouth  it 
would  have  any  plausibility.  Egotism,  in 
the  unfavourable  sense  of  unfounded  self- 
admiration,  only  begins  to  disfigure  autobio- 
graphy as  the  lives  written  become  emptier, 
the  characters  less  pronounced,  and  the 
social  machinery  so  intricate  that  mere  per^ 
ception  requires  as  much  native  energy  as 
might  once  have  suflBced  for  original  crea- 
tion. To  revive  an  old  distinction,  the  auto- 
biographer  is  essentially  and  radically  glon- 
ous ;  he  is  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
actions  as  a  whole ;  to  misrepresent  them  in 
any  particular  would  be  an  act  of  high  trea- 
son gainst  his  conscience  and  his  self-esteem, 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.  We 
call  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  unembellished 
truth,  and  proud  of  forged  credentials,  vain- 
glorious. But  the  vanity  which  tampers 
with  fact,  and  embroiders  states  of  mind, 
implies  a  doubt  whether  the  absolute  and 
unadorned  truth  is  the  most  creditable  pos- 
sible to  the  narrator;  and  that  which  can 
co-exist  with  candour  is  scarcely  a  vice  in  an 
autobiographer. 

The  popularity  of  works  like  Pepys's 
Diary  proves  that  their  individualism  is  not 
excessive;  but  this  individualism  itself  de- 
pends for  appreciation  upon  some  tenden- 
cies, and  for  expression  upon  some  develop- 
ment of  the  social  instincts.  Without  this, 
autobiographies  could  have  no  representative 
value;  they  would  throw  no  light  upon 
questions  of  moral  progress,  and  could  only 
serve  to  amuse  a  gossiping  curiosity.  In 
virtue  of  this  they  enable  us  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries  in  a  sort 
of  miniature  reflector  of  the  outer  world. 


in  a  parallel  current  of  action,  thought,  and 
criticism,  leading — ^it  is  true  with  interrup- 
tions and  irregularities,  but  in  the  main  con- 
tinuously,— ^f  rom  the  age  of  Cellini,  Luther, 
and  Macchiavelli,  past  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
Voltaire,  and  Gibbon,  to  Faust,  and  the 
many  recent  illustrations  of  the  phases  of 
waning  and  waxing  faith. 

The  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century 
interest,  as  we  have  said,  the  matter  of  fact 
element  in  man ;  and  no  popularity  is  wider, 
less  ephemeral,  or  more  just  For  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  this  kind  of  social  posi- 
tivism is  that  it  formulates  the  common- 
places of  commonplace  minds,  and  reveals 
the  ubiquity  of  their  influence.  Since  Louis 
XIV.  and  tiie  Stuarts,  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  moral  habits  of  Europe  radi- 
cal enough  to  make  a  stranger  of  Pepys ;  and 
it  is  human  nature,  both  that  more  people 
should  take  an  exclusive,  and  that  more 
should  take  a  passing  interest  in  the  doings 
of  courtiers  and  actresses,  than  in  hterature 
or  the  history  of  letters. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  authors.  A  single  writer  might 
give  an  impetus  to  popular  thought^  gather 
a  party  round  his  name,  and  create  a  de- 
mand for  information  as  to  the  history  of 
his  opinions,  the  occasion  of  his  principal 
works,  the  character  of  his  conversation,  of 
his  private  relations,  his  personal  habits,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  connection  between 
his  inner  and  his  outer  man.  Of  course  this 
curiosity  is  in  part  frivolous — too  much  so 
for  the  greatest  men  to  stoop  to  gratify  it ; 
and  where  it  is  most  serious — ^relating  to  the 
secret  history  of  important  works — its  grati- 
fication implies  least  literary  merit  The 
lives  of  Marmontel  and  Goldoni  are  more 
amusing  tha^  those  of  Gibbon  and  Hume, 
though  the  studied  simplicity  of  the  last  is 
a  model  in  its  kind.  Indeed,  if  the  absence 
of  tragic  interest  allowed  us  to  call  it  heroic, 
its  candid  brevity  might  almost  entitle  it  to 
rank  with  the  epic  variety  of  narrative. 
When  the  writer  has  told  us  that  all  his 
books  began  by  failing,  and  he  did  not  mind 
it ;  that  they  ended  by  succeeding,  and  he 
did  not  mind  that  either ;  that  he  was  poor 
and  contented  when  he  was  young,  and  rich 
and  not  less  contented  when  he  was  old; 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  die  in  per- 
fect and  philosophic  charity,  with  a  worid 
which  had  never  done  him  any  harm,  we 
know  all  that  can  be  said  about  a  happy 
temperament  exactly  suited  to  its  circum- 
stances. But  Hume's  account  of  his  life  is 
not  circumstantial  enough  to  command  the 
popularity  proper  to  autobiographies ;  aifd 
it  is  possible  to  suspect  both  hmi  and  Gibbon 
of  being  influenced  by  in  ostentation  akin 
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to  Addison's.  In  their  oompositioBs,  and  in 
their  friends'  anxiety  to  give  an  account  of 
their  last  moments,  the  motive  is  a  little  too 
plainly  to  call  on  the  orthodox  world  to  ob- 
serve and  admire  how  deists  can  live  and 
die.  Gibbon's  style  is  too  cnmbrous  to  en- 
liven the  account  of  an  uneventful  career; 
he  seems  to  know  no  more  about  his  chai- 
racter,  and  to  tell  no  more  about  his  life, 
than  any  qualified  biographer  might  do.  An 
independent  man  of  letters,  his  life  is  the 
life  of  a  class;  that  is  to  say,  he  existed, 
and  he  wrote  books,  and  before  writing  a 
book  he  meditated  on  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Swiss  Republics.  The  author  is 
lost,  his  personality  sunk,  not  in  his  thoughts, 
which  are  a  part  of  himself,  as  we  may  take 
to  be  the  case  with  Bruno  or  CampaneUo, 
but  in  his  writings,  of  which  the  interest  is 
altogether  external,  like  a  measure  of  Riche- 
lieu's or  Sully's.  The  extreme  of  oivilisar 
tion  begins  already  to  meet  the  exteeme  of 
rudeness.  Mere  intellect  is  as  Httle  capable 
of  dramatic  self-consciousness  as  mere  ani- 
malism ;  and  by  the  time  the  mind  has  be- 
come aware  of  this,  we  shall  probably  find 
ourselves  in  a  period  of  romantic  or  pietistic 
revival,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  but 
without  the  confident  simplicity  of  a  first 
literary  dawn. 

Goldoni's  Memoirs  are  transitional  The 
indispensable  conditions  of  variety  and  origi- 
nality are  supplied  partly  by  his  adventures, 
which  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  life  succeed 
each  other  with  Gil-Blas-like  rapidity,  and 
partly  by  the  observant  nonchalance  proper 
to  him  as  a  dramatist.  The  professional  ele- 
ment in  him  is  as  strongly  marked  and  pro- 
minent as  that  in'Gibbon ;  but  it  is  narrowed 
so  as  to  produce  more  of  the  efiect  of  indi- 
viduality. He  is  the  typical  comedian,  not 
only  in  his  literary  tastes  and  aptitudes,  but 
in  the  education  which  seemed  forced  on 
him  by  a  kind  of  fatality;  and,  so  long  as 
the  scene  of  his  career  is  laid  amongst  the 
towns  and  provinces  of  Italy,  the  abundance 
of  material  for  his  sketches  conceals  the  es- 
sentially passive  character  of  his  attitude 
and  disposition.  As  in  the  case  of  Goethe, 
a  grandfather  and  a  puppet-show  axe 
amongst  his  earliest  reminiscences.  He  wrote 
a  play  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  sent  to  school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  scram- 
bling precocity  m  composition.  While  still 
a  boy  he  was  placed  with  a  family  at  Rimini, 
to  study  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  embracing 
his  father's  profession,  that  of  medicine.  From 
thence  he  eloped,  on  the  invitation  of  a 
troop  of  comedians,  with  no  motive  but  that 
of  visiting  his  mother,  and  making  a  short 
voyage  in  the  company  of  his  dramatic 
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fidends.  His  escapade  was  forgiven;  and, 
as  he  found  the  introductory  study  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy  unattractive,  his  father  un- 
dertook to  introduce  him  at  once  into  the 
mysteries  of  medical  practice.  The  boy  of 
fifteen  soon  became  restless  again,  and  was 
sent  to  Venice  to  read  law.  Then  the  ofier 
of  a  sort  of  scholarship  at  the  University 
brought  him  to  Pavia,  where  he  received  the 
tonsure;  and,  since  the  conditions  of  the 
foundation  required  him  to  be  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he. found  himself  next  morning 
more  discreet  by  two  years  than  when  he 
went  to  bed.  In  the  vacation  he  again  visit- 
ed Chioggia,  this  time  more  in  the  style  of 
the  Decameron  than  of  Wilhelm  Meister's 
vagabondage :  youths  and  ladies  sailed  down 
the  Po,  stopping  by  night  to  dance  and  en- 
joy the  entertainments  everywhere  ofiered 
them,  by  day  bringing  all  the  country  people 
down  to  the  river's  brink  by  their  songs  and 
music.  Goldoni  was  the  laureate  of  the 
party,  and  on  his  return  home  won  golden 
opinions  by  composing  edifying  orations  for 
a  convent  of  nuns  patroniz^  by  his  mother. 
But  this  new  facility  had  its  dangers,  as  the 
author  found  when  he  began  to  try  his  hand 
at  satire.  Feuds  between  town  and  gown 
had  long  raged  at  Pavia;  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens  were  accused  of 
unbecoming  partiality  to  the  stranger  youths. 
At  last  the  marriageable  townsmen  bound 
themselves  by  a  covenant  not  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  the  daughters  of  any  house  in  which 
students  were  received.  Goldoni,  after  pay- 
ing a  series  of  afternoon  ealls,  and  finding 
every  door  closed  to  him,  was  ui^ed  by  his 
friends  to  revenge,  and  the  result  was  an 
Atellan  comedy,  describingthe  construction 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Beauty;  to  this 
statue  each  of  the  eligible  young  ladies  of 
Pavia  was  supposed  to  contribute  a  feature, 
which  immediately  became  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  artists  and  dilettanti.     The  in- 

fenious  author  was  promptly  expelled  the 
Fniversity.  But  his  parents  received  the 
prodigal  with  indulgence ;  and  the  problem 
of  his 'destiny  in  life  was  as  far  from  so- 
lution as  ever. 

It  was  not  till  1746,  when  he  was  thirty- 
nine,  that  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  conceived  the  reform  of 
Italian  comedy  as  the  object  of  his  life.  The 
interval  is  filled  up  with  many  changes  of 
place  and  occupation,  secretaryships,  doc- 
tor's degrees,  practice  in  civil  and  criminal 
law,  marriage,  amateur  authorship,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  adventurer's  life;  but  in 
all  the  accidents  which  befall  him,  each  mis- 
fortune is  tempered  by  a  shade  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  never  quite  reaches  tragic  pro- 
portions.    His  rule  is  that  of  an  easy-tem- 
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pered  victim,  amused  by  his  wrongs,  and 
consoled  by  the  jests  be  passes  on  tbeir  per- 
petrators. He  wooes  tbe  waiting-maid  by 
mistake  for  tbe  mistress,  wins  tbe  affections 
of  tbe  aunt  instead  of  tbe  niece,  is  despoiled 
by  card-sbarpers,  deceired  by  swindlers,  and 
bas  bis  first  opera  refused  by  a  committee  of 
actors.  At  this  last  blow  indeed  be  began 
to  despair.  He  returned  to  bis  botel,  oraer- 
ed  a  fire  instead  of  a  meal,  and  grimly  com- 
mitted tbe  bistory  of  Amalasunta  to  tbe 
fiames.  But  tbis  was  tbe  turning  point  in 
bis  fortunes.  Tbe  comedian  element  in  bim 
re-asserted  itself.  He  reflected  tbat  neitber 
in  love  nor  war  bad  be  ever  lost  bis  appetite 
before :  be  ordered  supper,  "  ate  well,  drank 
better,  and  slept  profoundly  and  witb  relisb." 
After  tbis  be  met  witb  only  ordinary  troubles 
at  tbe  bands  of  actors  and  critics,  for  wbicb 
be  used  to  take  a  barmless  revenge.  Tbe 
actors  were  punisbed  by  baving  to  represent 
tbeir  own  delinquencies  on  tbe  stage ;  and 
tbe  critics  eitber  bad  tbe  worst  of  it  in  a 
bumorous  prologue,  or  were  silenced  and 
crusbed  by  tbe  success  of  sixteen  new  come- 
dies a  season.  But  tbe  analysis  of  tbese 
sixteen  comedies  is  less  amusing  tban  tbe 
account  of  tbe  varied  experience  of  Italian 
life  and  cbaracter  wbicb  went  to  supply  plots 
for  tbem.  Groldoni's  Memoirs,  as  tbey  pro- 
ceed, take  increasingly  tbe  form  of  mere 
materials  for  a  bistory  of  tbe  Italian  stage. 
Tbis  migbt  perbaps  bave  been  no  disadvan- 
tage, if  be  bad  really  beralded  a  new  era  in 
Italian  comedy ;  but  be  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful tban  Alfieri  in  founding  a  scbool; 
and  bis  own  importance  as  a  dramatist  was 
not  sucb  as  to  give  lasting  value  to  tbe  de- 
ttail  in  wbicb  be  describes  bis  compositions 
and  tbeir  reception.  It  tbrows  some  ligbt 
on  tbe  society  for  wbicb  be  wrote,  to  find 
tbat  be  migbt  rally  tbe  institution  of  Cicis- 
beatura,  but  on  no  account  attack  it,  tbat 
tbe  native  Harlequin  and  Pantaloon  still  bad 
tenergetic  defenders  against  bis  Gallicizing 
reforms,  and  tbat  be  was  obliged  to  trans- 
form bis  Pamela  into  tbe  unknown  beiress 
of  a  Jacobite  noble  before  bis  audience 
would  consent  to  tbe  reward  of  ber  lowly 
virtues  bv  tbe  band  of  a  Milordo.  But  tbis 
is  not  autobiograpby;  or,  if  so,  it  is  a  con- 
fession tbat  fbe  autobiograpber  bas  outlived 
bis  moral  energy,  and  bas  become  eitber  tbe 
subject  of  bis  circumstances  instead  ,of  tbeir 
ruler,  or  else  an  original  and  independent 
rebel — ^tbe  only  cbaracters  in  wbicb  be  bas 
a  rigbt  to  disregard  grace  of  style  and  tbe 
comparative  ununportance  of  bis  personal 
bistory. 

Marmontel's  Life  stands  to  tbe  bistory  of 
tbe  Republic  of  Letters  in  France,  in  tbe 
jaamfi  illation  as  tbe  j>olitical  memoirs  of  tbe 


preceding  age  to  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Prencb 
monarcby.  Tbe  brilliant  assemblage  of 
literaiy  celebrities  gatberedtogetberin  Paris 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centuiy 
deserved  to  find  a  Boswell ;  and  Marmontel  s 
sbare  of  cultivation  and  conmion  sense  exactly 
fitted  bim  for  tbe  task  of  portraying  the 
society  to  wbicb  be  belonged.  Tbe  cynical 
self-distrust  wbicb  disfigures  Voltaire's 
amusing  Memoirs  takes  tbe  form  in  a  less 
eminent  man  of  gentle  irony,  wbicb  is  no 
more  tban  sufficient  to  guard  bis  evidence 
against  tbe  distrust  excited  in  literary  mat- 
ters by  too  simple  second-band  entbiisiasm, 
Marmontel  mixed  letters  and  pbilosopby  so 
as  to  be  on  good  terms  witb  botb,  and  tbe 
devotee  of  neitber.  But  tbe  age  and  tbe 
country  were  too  frivolous,  too  critical,  too 
doctrinaire  for  a  great  autobiograpby  to  be 
produced,  except  by  rare  accident;  and 
Marmonters  mbnoires  pour  servir  tbe  bistory 
of  society  and  contemporary  tbougbt  only 
give  a  sketcby  and  unsatisfactory  picture  of 
tbeir  autbor.  Tbe  work  is  bomogeneous, 
tbougb  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  tbe  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  edifying  and  instructing  the 
writer's  young  family  should  be  served  by 
the  account  of  his  relations  witb  MUe, 
Clairon,  and  the  more  or  less  celebrated 
ladies  in  whose  affections  be  succeeded  or 
supplanted  Marshal  Saxe.  The  Life,  which 
ends  with  serious  reflections  on  the  course 
of  the  French  Revolution,  begins  with  a 
scene  of  scbool  life  in  Auvergne ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  author,  whom 
time  was  to  turn  into  a  reluctant  conserva- 
tive, expends  eloquence  enough  to  overturn 
a  monarchy  in  exhorting  his  companions  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  the  bead-master,  who, 
for  some  supposed  offence,  bad  dared  to 
threaten  a  member  of  tbe  rhetoric  class 
with  tbe  barbarous  and  humiliating  rod. 
Fifty  years  before  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  invoked  peU-mell 
to  attest  the  wrongs  of  enslaved  humanity ; 
a  solemn  oath  of  fraternity  and  solidarity 
was  sworn  upon  an  altar  which  was  at  hand ; 
and — not  least  bewildering  to  the  precep- 
tors— a  noisy  Te  Deum  was  chanted  m 
honour  of  the  successful  revolt  The  pas- 
sion for  reform  might  bave  found  milder 
expression  in  tbe  Gironde  and  the  Mountain, 
if  the  leaders  of  those  parties  had  been 
inoculated,  so  to  speak,  witb  the  principles 
of  revolution  in  tnis  harmless  manner  in 
their  youth.  MarmontePs  combination  of 
peasant  breeding,  literary  culture,  and  aristo- 
cratic connections,  gave  him  a  moderation 
which  the  separation  of  classes  had  made 
dangerously  rare.  His  Contes  Morat^ 
bridge  tbe  distance  from  Paul  et  Virginie 
to  Marry  and  Lucy,     His  master  prophesied 
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that  be  woald  grow  ap  a  dangerous   and 
turbulent  character,  which  might  yery  po»- 
sibly  have  been  the  case  if  political  signifi- 
cance  had  been  attributed  to  his  unruly 
vivacity  at  Mauriac ;  but  the  provinces  were 
more  philosophical  than  Paris.     Already  in 
Marolles  we  find  the  neutralization  of  school- 
boys as  far  from  acceptance  under  Richelieu 
aa  under  the  Republic ;  and  the  neglect  of 
one  educational  axiom  brings  others  with  it. 
Of   Marmontel's  other  works,  Belisaire 
baa  shared  the  common  fate  of  books  which 
owe  their  popularity  to  a  censorship ;  his 
Incas  scarcely  continues  to  furnish  reading- 
books  with  extracts ;  and  his  Contes,  thougn 
not   perceptibly  duller  than  their  modem 
counterparts,  naturally  find  little  favour  in  a 
society  which  is  not  content  with  plots  that 
end  in  happy  marriages,  domestic  reconciKa- 
tions,  and  the  conversion  of  giddy  matrons 
or   undutiful  children.     But  his  Memoirs 
are  not  only  still  amusing  in  themselves : 
they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  social  and 
personal  hbtory,  which  the  devotees  of  auto- 
biographical art  would  wish  to  see  unbroken 
in  its  parallel  illustrations  of    the  known 
course  of   public  events.     Not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Htstoire  de  ma  vie  of 
George  Sand  is  that  which  is  devoted  more 
particularly  to  the  history  of  her  grand- 
mother, the  Aurore  de  Saxe  for  whom  Mar- 
montel  procured    a  Parliamentary  decree 
confirming    her    claim  to    an  illegitimate 
descent  from  Marshal  Saxe.     Except  in  this 
carious  proceeding,  Aurore  appears  to  great 
advantage  in   her   granddaughter's   pages, 
and  the  letters  preserved  in  them.     One  of 
the  few  ladies  of  the  old  Court  whose  reputa- 
tion had  never  been  approached  by  scandal, 
8he  devoted  herself  on  the  death  of  her 
second  husband,  M.   Dopin   de  Francueil, 
frequently   mentioned   by  Marmontel    and 
Rousseau,  to    the    education   of    her  son, 
Maurice,  the  father  of  the  novelist     Mme. 
Dupin  remained  all  her  life  a  consistent  Vol- 
tairian, forgave  the  Revolution  its  inroads 
on  her  propertv,  distrusted  the  Empire,  and 
held  aloof  at  the  Restoration  from  the  f au- 
hoarg  Saint  Germain.    The  admirable  prac- 
tice of  preserving  family  papers,  observed  in 
France,  enables  us  to  follow  her  sentiments 
as  a  liberal  aristocrat  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Terror,  to  watch  the  conflict  of  prejudice 
and  principle  when  her  son  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  to  trace  the 
growing  discontent  with  which  representa- 
tives of    the  old  school  of  enlightenment 
submitted  to  the  parvenu  idra  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty. 

The  period  in  which  these  reminiscences 
are  supplemented  by  MarmontePs  narrative  is 
the  date — so  far  as  the  rise  of  a  tendency 


can  be  dated— of  the  third  and  latest  devel- 
opment of  autobiography.  Rousseau  is 
the  herald  of  this  development,  though  not 
its  representative.  His  works  are  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unhealthy  social  and  political 
atmosphere :  but  his  genius  was  anomalous ; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  any  age  to  hold  it 
responsible  for  the  diseased  working  of  his 
imagination.  Merely  vicious  sophisms, 
like  those  by  which  the  author  of  EmiU  pro- 
fessed to  convince  himself  that  it  was  for 
the  good  of  his  children  to  be  brought  up  at 
a  Foundling  hospital,  could  not  make  dis- 
ciples ;  the  Contrat  9ocial  and  Julie  might 
attract  those  who  were  tired  of  scepticism, 
or  who  wished  for  new  passions  to  enliven  a 
new  organization  of  the  State ;  but  even  the 
inspiration  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  '^  who  wrote 
like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll," 
was  equable  and  consistent  compared  with 
Rousseau's,  who  did  not  talk  at  all,  and  in- 
vented a  complete  system  of  social  ethics  to 
dispense  himself  from  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  bow  or  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dinner.  None  of  the  merits  of  the  writer 
extended  to  the  man;  and  except  in  the 
Confessions,  the  defects  of  the  two  were  kept 
equallv  distinct  Rousseau  was  not  mad 
enough  to  be  treated  as  an  interesting  case ; 
and  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  ignored  as  a 
vicious  nuisance.  But  though  a  madman's 
diagnosis  of  his  symptoms  would  have  one 
value,  as  Cellini's  barefaced  avowals  of  crime 
have  another,  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of 
identity  between  an  imaginative  philosopher 
and  a  vain,  querulous,  and  unprincipled 
musician  does  not  lend  importance  to  the 
life  of  the  latter. 

It  is  however  true,  that  with  Rousseau  sin- 
cerity ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
composer  of  his  own  Life  or  Memoirs.  The 
stereotyped  preface  to  such  works,  to  the 
effect  that  the  narrator  has  no  ambition  or 
desire  but  to  be  known  as  he  really  is,  either 
ceases  to  have  any  meaning,  or  becomes  far 
more  individually  significant  than  before. 
The  earliest  autobiographers  believed  simply 
and  firmly  that  posterity  would  be  glad  to 
inherit  an  authentic  likeness  of  the  man  who 
had  done  such  and  such  deeds  amidst  such 
and  such  surroundbgs.  His  first  business 
was  to  live ;  and  this  he  did  so  completely 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  imparting  the  feeling  to  his  readers. 
But  this  was  at  most  a  secondary  object. 
We  see  signs  of  the  coming  change  in 
Gk>ldoni,  who  was  thankful  for  having  lived 
so  as  to  have  no  need  for  concealment,  as  if 
there  was  a  recognised  standard,  divergence 
from  which  had  to  be  concealed.  Even 
Alfieri  seems  to  think  that  his  own  veracity 
needs  accounting  for,  and  suggests  that  it 
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may  be  due  to  the  horrible  torments  which 
he  suffered  when  a  child,  from  being  taken 
to  church  in  his  nightcap  as  a  punishment 
for  story-telling.  The  cause  seems  inadequate 
to  so  admirable  an  effect ;  but  Italian  cha- 
racter, versatile  and  exuberant,  long  after 
other  countries  had  contentedly  sacrificed 
individuality  to  systems,  was  not  to  be 
swamped  in  the  level  current  of  modem  pro- 
gress without  a  last  remonstrance.  The 
interval  between  Alfieri  and  Goethe  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  less  wide  than  that  which 
separates  Rousseau  from  Goldoni ;  but  it  is 
profounder  and  more  final.  -  The  hereditary 
self-confidence  which  lingers  longest  in  the 
castles  of  a  rustic  nobility  carried  the  young 
aristocrat,  without  loss  of  dignity,  through 
the  crass  ignorance  of  his  boyhood  and  the 
romantic  extravagance  of  his  youth,  harmo- 
nizes with  the  writings  of  his  maturity,  and 
emboldens  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  Greek 
grammar  and  alphabet.  Where  Goethe 
breaks  hearts  with  idyllic  tearfulness,  Alfieri 
crosses  swords,  a  pure  hero  of  melodrama. 
"Whilst  the  German  accepts  gratefuHy  the 
favour  and  honours  of  a  petty  Court,  the 
Italian  reconciles  his  habits  and  the  rights  of 
man  by  allowing  his  servants  to  return  his 
cuffs,  and  by  making  it  a  principle  not  to 
cane  them  as  a  superior,  but  only  to  throw 
chairs  and  boots  at  their  heads  as  an  angry 
fellow-mortal.  The  story  of  Count  Mirabeau 
and  his  lacquey  shows  that  such  a  piece  of 
self-conquest  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  the 
fact  is  nothing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
related.  Alfieri  is  not  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank ;  and  the  interest  of  his  adventures  may 
be  matched  by  many ;  but  in  the  confidence 
with  which  he  tells  his  story,  his  indifference 
whether  his  narration  may  invite  amusement 
or  condemnation,  above  all,  his  assumption 
that  whatever  he  has  done  needs  no  explana- 
tion, and  scarcely  any  justification  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  did  it — ^in  all  this  there  is  a 
degenerate  heroism,  a  rudimentary  posi- 
tivism, which,  whatever  the  defects  of  both 
material  and  style,  are  removed  toto  coelo 
from  the  depressing  irresolution  of  the 
metaphysical  period  in  the  history  of  ego- 
tism. 

The  Lebensgeschichte  of  Heinrich  Jung  is 
a  connecting  link  between  the  religious 
memoir,  which  is  always  the  same,  and  the 
sentimental  autobiography  of  which  Werther 
was  soon  to  set  the  fashion.  Written  by 
Goethe's  advice,  the  story  of  his  woes  and 
religious  faith  had  a  brilliant  success ;  but  it 
takes  all  the  power  of  Goethe's  name  to 
make  us  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  tailor- 
schoolmaster  turned  oculist,  who  wept  tears 
of  pity  when  young  ladies  went  out  of  their 


minds  in  compliment  to  his  mind  and  per- 
son, who  with  tears  of  gratitude  invoked 
everlasting  happiness  to  reward  his  em- 
ployer's ^t  of  a  Sunday  suit,  and  half- 
a-dozen  pairs  of  beautiful  stockings,  and 
who  drew  cheques  upon  Providence  and  the 
religious  world  which  were  sometimes  rather 
too  near  being  dishonoured.  Perhaps  the 
key  to  his  character  lies  in  a  trait  of  his 
youth,  when  he  used  to  tell  lies  to  avoid 
the  correction  of  a  severe  father,  and  then 
pray  that  they  might  not  be  found  out.  In 
later  life  he  ran  into  debt,  and  prayed  for 
money  to  discharge  his  liabilities;  and  in 
each  case  his  prayers  were  so  often  heard 
that  he  forgot  to  repent  of  the  preceding 
offence  against  secular  canons  of  morality. 
But  without  this  pecuKarity  his  Autobiogra- 
phy might  have  been  tedious,  as  indeed  it 
becomes  as  his  years  and  income  increase. 
In  the  early  and  more  poetical  chapters,  the 
mild  and  apparently  modest  youth  has  real- 
ly more  in  common  with  the  placid  arrogance 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  than  with  the 
slightly  fatiguing  good  faith  of  ordinary 
rehgious  diaries. 

Autobiographies  written  for  the  sake  of 
edification  diner  amongst  each  other  less  in 
substance  and  tenor  than  in  the  success  with 
which  the  writer  expresses  real  and  genuine 
feelings  as  if  they  were  original  as  well  as 
real.  Baxter  gives  us  a  reason  for  reticence 
touching  the  "heart  occurrences"  of  his 
later  years,  that  "  God's  dealings  with  his 
servants  are  the  same  in  the  main,"  and 
thinks  it  "  unsavoury  "  to  dwell  too  much  on 
intimately  personal  matters ;  and  his  instinct 
is  justified  by  the  monotony  of  those  reli- 
gious memoirs  which  neither  stop  short 
with  the  crisis  of  the  writer's  spiritual  histo- 
ry, nor  yet  have  anything  important  to  re- 
late of  his  subsequent  influence  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  From  the  "  Friends  of  God," 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Germans 
have  always  been  fond  of  this  class  of 
autobiography.  The  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  an  active,  conscious,  religious  life,  with- 
out mysticism  and  without  practical  fields 
of  labour,  led  that  famous  confraternity  in- 
to dangerous  reliance  upon  mysterious  ma- 
chinery and  secret  agencies  for  political  or 
other  proselytism ;  and  with  Francke  and 
the  later  pietists  its  effect  is  simply  to  lower 
the  standard  of  spiritual  exaltation.  The 
Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century  have 
far  more  to  say  about  their  armed  risings 
and  the  sins  of  their  rulers  than  about  their 
personal  trials  and  temptations;  and  Veitch, 
Brysson,  and  Blackader  throw  more  light 
on  the  history  of  their  times  than  on  their 
own  characters,  and  less  on  either  than  a 
thoroughly   original   writer  and    politician 
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like  Knox.  But  Knox  liad  never  leisure, 
nor  perhaps  repose  of  mind  enough,  to  add 
an  autobiography  to  his  history;  and  the 
age  of  Pepys  is  not  represented  amiss  in 
the  field  of  religious  autobiogrjmhy  by 
Richard  Baxter  and  George  Fox.  They  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  movement  which 
finds  a  faint  and  degenerate  echo  in  the 
missionary  journals  of  the  first  Methodists. 
Fox's  Journal  is  perhaps  the  more  able,  cer^ 
tainly  the  more  imaginative,  of  the  two; 
and  the  touch  of  fanatic  extravagance,  which 
might  be  a  drawback  anywhere  else,  only 
serves  here  to  give  an  air  of  genuineness  to 
the  story  of  the  writer's  conversion  and 
persecutions.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  school- 
fellows, "  If  George  says  *  Verily,'  there  is 
no  moving  him ; "  and  in  the  most  impor- 
tant qualification  of  self-confidence  he  yields 
neither  to  Stilling  nor  CellinL  It  is  imagi- 
nation vivid  to  the  point  of  disease  that  led 
him  to  see  a  material  resemblance  between 
the  congregation  of  the  "  steeple-house  "  at 
Nottingham  and  a  "  field  of  fallow-ground," 
with  the  priest  "like  a  great  lumpof  earth" 
standing  in  his  pulpit  above.  The  forms 
taken  by  his  horror  of  steeple-houses  were 
sometimes  quaint  in  the  extreme,  the  ^ires 
of  Lichfield,  in  particular,  moving  him  to  a 
bona  fide  cross-country  chase,  which  he 
describes  with  great  gusto:  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  episodes  of  this  sort  do  a 
good  deal  to  enliven  the  spread  of  Quakerism. 
Baxter  is  more  dignified,  and,  for  the  reason 
above  quoted,  restricts  himself  to  the  history 
of  his  labours  and  their  success  and  hin- 
drances, only  resuming  at  intervals  the 
changes  which  he  traces  in  his  character. 
Of  these  the  most  notable  was  a  steady  in- 
crease in  tolerance,  or,  as  his  enemies  said, 
indifferentism — a  slowness  to  proselytize, 
arising  partly  from  a  respect  for  his  neigh- 
bour's personality  and  conscience,  and  part- 
ly from  a  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  as- 
sisting a  soul  in  distress,  except  indirectly 
and  at  the  appointed  time. 

To  class  together  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Sd- 
nancour,  Goethe,  Newman,  George  Sand  and 
the  Guerins,  may  seem  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  the  chronological  theory  which 
connects  them.  But  the  step  from  Mac- 
chiavelli  to  Montesquieu  is  exactly  that  from 
practice  to  theory,  as  the  step  from  Alfieri 
to  Gibbon  is  that  from  action  to  thought ; 
and  if  we  have  already  outlived  the  men 
who  record  dispassionately  the  arbitrary 
course  of  their  lives,  and  those  who  repre- 
sent with  truth  and  complacency  the  life  of 
a  period  or  a  class,  nothing  remains  but  to 
misrepresent  one  or  the  other,  or  to  represent 
a  relation  or  compromise  between  the  two. 
A  similar  intensity  of  character,  or  an  iden- 


tical method  and  habit  of  mind,  connect  S. 
Augustine  and  Cellini,  Marmontel  and  Pepys : 
and  the  heterogeneous  list,  which  should  in- 
clude all  authors  of  the  present  century 
whose  works  contain  autobiographical  de- 
tails, avowed  or  easily  recognisable,  is  held 
together  by  a  common  absorption  in  certain 
problems,  by  the  use  of  similar  methods  for 
their  solution,  and  by  the  arrival  at  kindred 
conclusions,  or  at  least  by  two  out  of  the 
three  possible  points  of  contact  The  ego- 
tism of  introspective  autobiography  takes 
several  forms,  but  rarely  one  which  can  be 
satisfied  with  the  undiscriminating  historical 
candour  of  professed  memoirs.  For  a  man 
to  describe  his  own  character  is  to  confess  a 
doubt  whether  his  actions  and  his  declared 
opinions  represent  it  fully  and  worthily ;  but 
to  disclaim  the  description  is  in  addition  to 
admit  a  doubt,  not  merely  whether  the  au- 
thor's real  character,  but  whether  his  favourite 
idealized  rendering  of  it,  has  the  artistic  pro- 
priety without  which  it  should  not  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  disquisitions  in  prose 
or  verse.  Shelley's  Alastor  and  Laon  are  a 
mixture  of  Shelley's  notion  of  himself  and 
his  notion  of  perfection ;  and  if  the  presence 
of  the  Shelley  an  element  is  objected  to  as 
marring  the  abstract  truth  of  the  poems,  the 
poet  is  compelled  to  answer  that  the  choice 
of  an  ideal  implies  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate to  it  But  Shelley's  imagination  would 
have  outlived  his  theories;  and  even  before 
his  intellect  had  rejected  these,  his  taste 
warned  him  off  from  the  morbid  portraiture 
of  a  mere  exaggerated  second  self  in  Prince 
Atkanase,  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
complete  example  of  that  curious  develop- 
ment of  vanity  which  allows  its  victims  to 
wish  to  be  admired  not  for  what  they  are 
but  for  what  thev  are  not  The  uniform 
character  of  his  heroes,  and  the  taste  for 
magnanim^ius  mysterious  misery  which  is 
common  to  him  and  them,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  take  his  word  for  their  being  alto- 
gether independent  creations.  When  the 
poet,  therefore,  speaks  in  terms  of  condem- 
nation of  his  favourite  characters,  the  artifice 
is  as  transparent  as  when  he  appeals  to  the 
mere  difference  of  scenery  as  distinguishing 
himself  from  the  Corsair  or  the  Giaour. 
But  this  tergiversation  is  the  least  part  of 
his  sins  as  an  autobiographer.  When  Rous- 
seau wished  to  pass  for  an  example  of  antique 
virtue  and  primitive  simplicity,  he  bought  a 
scratch-wig,  sold  his  watch,  and  wore  colour- 
ed stockings,  that  he  might  be  the  more 
readily  mistaken  for  a  high-minded  philo- 
sopher; Schiller's  Kaxl  Moor  really  made 
converts  to  highway  robbery ;  and  Werther 

Erovoked  and  prevented  an  appreciable  num- 
er  of  suicides.     But  Byron  s  ideal  was  not 
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definite  enough  for  even  its  author  to  think 
seriously  of  approaching  it  in  practice. 
Without  heing  inconsistent,  it  was  incom- 
plete. It  asked  too  much  from  the  imagi- 
nation, whilst  withholding  all  tangible  food 
from  that  much-enduring  faculty;  and  with 
the  best  intentions,  his  imitators  could  not 
find  out  exactly  what  it  was  they  had  had 
to  do  to  their  wives,  their  friends,  or  the 
laws  of  the  land,  before  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  look  down  with  Manfred,  Lara,  and 
Childe  Harold,  upon  the  duties,  pleasures, 
and  concrete  misfortunes  of  humanity.  The 
only  object  held  in  view  by  the  school  was 
to  reach  a  non-natural  frame  of  mind,  un- 
motived,  objectless,  and  morally  unfruitful. 
Werther,  Ken^,  and  Obermann  are  true  by 
comparison.  When  Byron  wrote,  the  days 
of  piracy  and  lordly  debauch  were  over. 
They  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
had  been  found  wanting  in  beauty,  use,  and 
intrinsic  propriety;  to  rehabilitate  them  as 
subjects  of  high  art  was  an  anachronism  of 
which  a  poet  with  deeper  imaginative  insight 
would  not  have  been  guilty.  Obermann,  on 
the  other  hand  still — still  more  R6n6, — were, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  new  and 
genuine,  even  where  weak  and  fantastical 
With  them  ennui  was  more  than  a  personal, 
half-formed  sentiment  of  discontent;  it  was 
a  positive  and  resentful  protest  against  the 
action  and  the  thought,  the  failures  and  the 
successes,  of  preceding  generations.  These 
young  apostles  of  incurable  melancholy  pass- 
ed in  review  nations,  empires,  and  religions, 
life,  death,  and  the  unalterable  conditions  of 
existence ;  and  in  their  summary  condemna- 
tion of  all  and  everjrthing  they  were  guided, 
not  by  principles  which  might  be  contro- 
verted, nor  by  experience  which  might  be 
enlarged,  but  by  a  moral  taste  above  discus- 
sion and  above  reason,  as  well  as  above  sub- 
lunary satisfaction.  The  first  step  was  taken 
when  the  private  griefs  of  a  Werther  were 
set  forth  to  be  shared  or  compassionated  by 
thousands  of  readers.  But  it  was  the  senti- 
ment, not  its  provocation,  that  enlisted  sym- 
pathizers; ana  when  Ren6  and  Obermann 
ultimately  failed  to  find  relief,  even  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  melancholy,  those  who 
were  conscious  of  having  no  specific  to  sug- 
gest for  an  abstract  infinitude  of  unprovok- 
ed suffering  accepted  cynically  all  that  could 
be  urged  against  the  natural  order  which  in- 
cludes diseases  without  remedy. 
-  The  new  and  peculiar  feature  of  these 
sentimental  pseudfo-autobiographies  is  that 
the  supposed  author  not  merely  despairs  of 
finding  consolation  himself,  but  denies  d 
priori  the  possibility  of  its  being  found  by 
any  one.  He  has  no  conviction,  no  ambi- 
tion, and  no  desire  but  that  for  personal 


contentment;  but,  as  the  causes  of  his  dis 
content  are  internal,  the  new  philosopher's 
stone,  the  idea  of  happiness,  has  to  be  de- 
veloped out  of  the  subjective  moral  con- 
sciousness of  the  seeker ;  and  the  most 
serious  and  lachrymose  of  pessimists  hardly 
differs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  estimating 
the  success  of  the  search.  But  this  failure 
does  not,  like  a  mere  political  or  controver- 
sial defeat,  leave  its  subject  disposed  to 
claim  his  revenge  at  the  bar  of  posterity. 
Neither  personal  nor  literary  amour  propre 
is  satisfied  by  proving  a  problem  to  be  un- 
answerable, of  which  the  first  comer  may 
dispute  the  premisses.  The  real  Werthers 
have  not  energy  to  commit  their  sorrows  to 
paper;  and  Sie  few  whom  constitutional 
despondency  really  sends  to  a  premature 
grave  leave  little  mark  upon  their  age,  and 
at  most  have  their  memory  preserved  by  a 
friendly  and  more  favoured  contemporary. 
If,  like  Chateaubriand  and  Goethe,  the 
author  outgrows  the  tendencies  of  his  youth- 
ful representative,  and  writes  an  autobio- 
graphy in  form,  there  will  still  be  reasons 
why  it  should  not  come  up  with  the  highest 
examples  of  the  past.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  the  fundamental  scepticism  of  the 
youth  which  makes  the  man  content  to 
throw  one  section  of  his  life  after  another 
behind  him,  not  in  search  of  a  final  resting- 
place,  but  because  moral  progress  is  the 
highest  end  he  can  discern.  Tlie  choice  is 
substantially  that  of  Lessing;  only  Les- 
sing's  resignation  to  the  infinite  duration  of 
the  pursuit  of  infinite  and  absolute  truth 
was  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  left  his 
life  as  full  as  ever  of  objects  and  inte- 
rests. But  if  the  progress  is  the  end,  and 
the  only  object  of  art  and  philosophy  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  interpolate  as  many 
stages  as  possible  between  his  natural  self 
and  an  indfifferent  goal,  then  material  events 
are  only  important  in  so  far  as  they  fur- 
ther or  retard  this  endeavour,  and  historical 
accuracy  of  narration  becomes  a  secondary 
matter.  But  the  internal  and  external  lives 
of  individuals  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines, 
nor  advance  at  an  equal  pace ;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  make  their  crises  synchronize  only 
distorts  the  real  succession  of  events  and 
opinions.  The  immortality  of  Lotte  and 
Frederika  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  con- 
soles us  for  the  easy  passage  from  Werther 
to  the  Wahlverwandschaften,  and  thence  to 
such  Confessions  as  Alfred  de  Musset's. 
But  the  ready  abuse  of  which  this  senti- 
mental style  admits  makes  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther any  loss  results  from  its  necessarily 
fra^nentary  character.  ^ 

£i  the  parallel  variety  of  analytic  auto- 
biography, Goethe  does  not,  like  Byron  or 
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Shelley,  Lamartine,  Rousseau,  or  S^nancour, 
attempt  to  connect  his  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  modem  life  with  his  individual 
character  and  temperament.  In  Faust  it  is 
the  history  of  the  intellectual,  in  Wilhelm 
Meister  the  consciousness  of  the  emotional 
and  materialistic  sides  of  human  nature  that 
he  generalizes  and  abstracts:  but  he  far 
more  often  disguises  his  own  adventures  to 
bring  them  iuto  harmony  with  his  ideal  ex- 
istence than  modifies  the  latter  to  adapt  it 
to  his  own  preferences.  The  doctrine  of 
the  new  Ecclesiastes  is  less  complicated  in 
its  substance  than  in  the  preparatory  steps 
of  initiation.  Enjoy,  renounce,  and — if  you 
can — understand,  is  the  formula  which  re- 
sumes the  conviction  that  to  enjoy  is  a  ne- 
cessary, commendable,  and  unsatisfying 
weakness,  that  to  renounce  is  a  necessary, 
attractive,  and  unfruitful  discipline,  and 
that,  for  what  concerns  comprehension,  it 
is  a  happy  thing  that  there  are  some  wise 
enough  not  to  wish  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
their  own  wisdom.  As  Goethe's  apprentice 
draws  near  his  emancipation,  mentor  after 
mentor  brings  out  the  moral — "  Words  are 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  best ;  the  best 
cannot  be  explained  by  words  " — ^to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  ^  magnificent  moment "  in 
which  the  commonness  and  stupidity  of  the 
comprehensible  is  first  revealed,  llle  state 
of  mind  of  a  wise  man,  which  is  too  good 
to  be  expressed  by  words,  may  be  better 
than  an  act  or  a  thou^it,  worthy  and 
enable  of  distinct  remembrance;  but,  ex 
hypothesi,  volumes  of  written  words  can 
throw  no  light  upon  its  nature ;  and  this  is 
exactly  the  point  of  uncertain  certainty  and 
credulous  doubt  at  which  voluntary  igno- 
rance has  the  advantage  of  unsuccessful 
science.  A  generation  predisposed  to  con- 
demn in  the  mass  what  it  is  not  qualified  to 
judge  in  detail,  to  resent  the  limitations  of 
the  knowable  without  having  attained  the 
limits  of  the  known,  to  reject  all  possible 
enjoyments  because  there  are,  or  rather  are 
not,  impossible  ones — such  a  generation  will 
be  glad  of  an  elaborately  obscure  excuse  for 
reverting,  by  a  circuitous  rqute,  to  what  is 
after  all  only  a  new  name  for  the  old  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  making  the  best  of  things. 
The  first  part  of  Faust  is  complete  as  a 

rm ;  and,  if  art  had  been  all  with  Goethe, 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  it  so. 
But  we  have  seen  that  his  capital  principle, 
the  finality  of  progress,  is  adverse  to  the  re- 
pose of  classical  art,  as  well  as  to  the  confi- 
dence of  positive  science ;  and,  this  being 
80,  it  seems  almost  in  spite  of  the  author 
that  the  second  part  of  Meister  and  the 
second  part  of  Faust  meet  in  the  same  final 
and  inevitable  result      This  result  is  of 


course  disappointing  to  those  who  have  not 
followed  the  poet  uirough  the  preliminary 
steps  in  his  pursuit  of  an  object  to  pursue. 
That  Wilhelm  Meister,  at  the  close  of  his 
Wanderjahre,  should  t^ke  to  surgery,  his 
son  to  horse-breaking,  Jamo  to  minbg,  and 
Philina  to  dressmaking  on  enlarged  princi- 
ples, may  seem  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  the  most  elaborate  Jnlgrim's  Pro- 
gress devised  by  the  natural  reason ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  inventor  of  such  a  climax  is  not 
disqualified  for  autobiographical  success  by 
an  unduly  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  i£ 
Goethe  was  serious  about  anything  it  was 
probably  in  this  very  quaint  provision  for 
the  mature  age  of  his  renuntiants.  It  is  not 
quite  a  platitude  to  recommend,  as  con- 
ducing to  peace  of  mind  in  the  individual, 
what  is  not,  in  itself,  an  adequate  end  for 
his  desires ;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  primi- 
tive tastes  and  motives  is  completed  in 
Faust.  The  moral — ^in  any  case  rather 
trite — ^that  ma^c  is  apt  to  turn  out  badly 
for  the  wizard,  may  be  read  against  the 
wish  for  superhuman  faculties,  as  well  as 
against  their  unlawful  possession ;  but  the 
elaborate  machinery  for  satiating  Faust  with 
power,  love,  and  wealth,  is  really  subordi- 
nated to  the  crowning  moment,  in  which  he 
rejects  their  most  perfect  appearances  for 
the  mere  thought  of  some  philanthropic  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  on  his  estate. 
On  their  completion — 

**  Zum  Augenblicke  dGrf  t'  ich  sagen  : 
Yerweile  doch !  du  bist  so  schdn ! 
Fb  kann  die  Spur  von  meinen  Erdentagen 
Nicht  in  Aeonen  ufitergehn" — 

an  undisguised  return,  to  the  most  simple, 
and,  so  to  speak,  disinterested  phase  of 
positive  ambition.  The  same  incomplete- 
ness marks  all  successive  writings  of  the 
school  of  introspective  sentiment.  Ober- 
mann,  after  a  vain  search  for  the  comple- 
ment of  his  being,  subsides  into  a  surly 
quietism,  which  at  any  time  might  make 
way  for  the  ordinary  machinery  of  unideal 
life;  and  more  original  writers  only  find  a 
fresh  poison  for  every  antidote  su^ested  in 
their  veUeities  of  hopefulness.  The  comple- 
ment of  Meister  is  an  age  of  imaginative  in- 
dustrialism ;  the  complement  of  Lelia  is  an 
age  of  imaginative  immondity;  but  since 
neither  immorality  nor  industrialism  was 
ever  less  imaginative  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  either 
that  G<)ethe  and  George  Sand  have  misun- 
derstood their  age,  or  that  their  a^e  has  an 
aversion  to  being  understood,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly trying  to  those  who  take  their 
humanitarianism  from  Goethe  instead  of 
Cardan,  and  value  the  individual  life  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  harmony  with  the  general 
mass. 

The  tendency  of  contemporary  autobio- 
graphy is  to  become  a  record  either  of  senti- 
ments or  opinions ;  but  in  either  case,  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  the  extravagant  and  the  com- 
monplace, are  separated  by  an  ominously 
narrow  passage.  The  popularity  of  Silvio 
Pellico  and  Mademoiselle  de  Gu6rin  shows 
that  it  is  possible  to  escape,  however  nar- 
rowly, the  two  dangers  in  journals  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  in  a  history  of  thought  there  is 
less  license  allowed.  Philosophic  or  theo- 
logical Retractations  may  take  one  of  two 
roads  to  significance.  They  may  trace  the 
original  course  of  an  individual  mind,  or  they 
may  resume  the  inevitable  results  of  certain 
tendencies  in  kindred  minds.  In  the  one 
case  they  exhibit  a  chain  of  opinions  which 
depend  from  each  other  nakiraUy,  if  not 
necessarily :  in  the  other,  a  series  of  thoughts 
which  follow  necessarily,  if  not  by  a  pUSnly 
natural  process,  from  the  mental  organization 
of  the  thinker.  In  the  first  case,  our  sym- 
pathy is  claimed  for  a  man :  in  the  other, 
for  a  group  of  propositions.  In  Phases  of 
Faith,  a  fair  example  of  the  latter  class  of 
narrative,   the  views  of  which  the  author 

fives  an  account,  are  always  such  as  might 
e  held  by  a  party.  The  connection  and  in- 
terdependence of  his  arguments  is  objective ; 
and  it  did  not  require  much  penetration  on 
the  part  of  his  evangelical  friends  to  predict 
in  advance  the  steps  by  which  he  would 
abandon  their  fellowship.  Where  the  con- 
troversial element  so  far  outweighs  the  his- 
torical, the  work  is  always  in  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  individual,  without  becoming 
really  representative..  Such  narratives  may 
command  the  active  assent  of  a  small  body 
of  sympathizers;  but,  here  as  elsewhere, 
material  success,  the  triumph  of  the  favourite 
doctrine,  demands  some  moral  self-abnegation 
in  the  advocate  whose  personality  is  merged 
more  and  more  in  the  narrow  or  extreme  sjrm- 
bol  of  a  sect.  Every  believer  in  a  peculiar  doc- 
trine feels  as  if  he  had  discovered  or  invented 
it  himself,  and  pays  less  respect  to  the  n)okes- 
man  of  his  party  than  even  the  member  of 
a  dominant  majority,  who  sees  in  his  organ 
simply  a  mouthpiece  of  the  universal  reason. 
But  a  mere  Pepys  of  rationalism  would  find 
his  materials  too  scanty.  The  aadoms  of 
sense  and  the  fallacies  of  common  sense  are 
soon  exhausted  or  detected ;  and  the  history 
of  their  acceptance  or  rejection  is  concluded 
in  the  moment  in  which  their  drift  is  appre- 
hended. Less  ori^nality  is  displayed  in  thmk- 
ing  everybody's  uioughts  than  in  living  every^- 
body's  fife ;  for  people  who  have  int^ectual 
convictions  thinlc  it  a  duty  to  formulate 
them  for  themselves,  whilst  to  retain  a  clear 


and  vivid  conception  of  the  experiences  of 
social  life  is  plainly  optional.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  first  process 
historically. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  individuality 
offers  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  of  auto- 
biography— ^that  of  reconciling  common  and 
received  principles  of  thought  with  new  and 
original  methods  of  development  and  infer- 
ence. The  writer  has  to  tell  both  what  he 
believes  and  how  he  came  to  believe  it,  with 
a  clearness  and  imi^native  cogency  which 
shall  seem  to  prove  that  what  was  must  have 
been,  and  convince  those  who  finally  differ 
from  him  most  that  it  was  in  their  common 
human  nature  to  have  agreed.  The  task  has 
not  perhaps  been  accomplished  more  than 
once;  cfertainly  it  has  never  been  accom- 
plished with  the  same  brilliant  success  as  by 
the  author  of  Apologia  pro  vita  sua ;  but 
that  instance  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
cast  doubt  on  a  desponding  conclusion  that 
autobiography  was  one  of  the  arts  lost  by 
over^jivUisation.  The  mindful  accuracy 
which  we  miss  in  Goethe— that  leaves  evenr 
period  its  real  temper,  the  precision  of  feel- 
ing for  want  of  which  Ohermann  and  LUia 
are  unreal  and  inconclusive,  a  recognition 
that  doctrines  are  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  truest  opinion, — ^the  simple  eloquence 
of  S.  Augustine,  the  candour  of  Pepys,  the 
self-respect  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  combined 
in  an  unhackneyed  style,  make  Dr.  New- 
man's history  of  his  religious  opinions  a  lite- 
rary masterpiece.  It  is  the  true  history  of 
a  real  mind ;  and  so  far  it  is  truly  represen- 
tative of  an  age  in  which  men  of  original 
character  are  thrown  back  upon  solitary 
thought,  or  comparatively  selfisn  sentiment. 
But  the  form  of  which  the  Apologia  is  an 
ideally  perfect  specimen  is  less  permanent  and 
universal  in  interest  than  some  others.  The 
tendency  to  distinguish  between  action  and 
thought  as  alternative  fields  of  energy  leaves 
the  former  contentedly  monotonous,  me- 
chanical, and  unfruitful,  and  causes  the  latter^ 
properly  a  method  or  instrument,  to  be  mis 
taken  for  an  end  in  itself — the  chart,  that  is, 
for  the  voyage,  the  compass  for  the  desired 
land.  When  the  particular  circumstances 
are  forgotten  which  gave  occasion  to  trains 
of  reasoning  only  connected  together  by 
their  affinity  to  the  same  mind,  it  is  hardhr 
possible  to  revive  a  sense  of  their  signifi- 
cance; and  Pepys  may  be  read  with  un- 
flagging amusement  when  Dr.  Newman's 
equally  lifeHke  narrative  will  only  serve  as  a 
contriDution  to  history,  and  to  delight  ait 
long  intervals  a  curious  and  sympathetic 
reader. 

But  nothing  bears  its  date  so  pj^i^y  ^^^ 
60  fatally  as  works  of  fiction.    When  pas- 
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sages  of  mental  autobiography  are  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  story,  such  as  Yeast,  The 
Nemesis  of  Faithy  or  the  French  romances 
so  often  allnded  to,  the  authors  are  even 
more  at  the  mercy  of  changes  of  literary 
fashion  than  they  would  be  in  narrating 
commonplace  or  too  exceptional  experiences. 
A  truth  is  at  worst  trivial :  a  trivial  inven- 
tion is  absurd  and  impertinent.  Autobio- 
graphy has  duties  as  well  as  rights ;  and  the 
authors  who  have  neither  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  nor  what  may  be  called  the 
courage  of  their  characters,  are  not  entitled 
to  entertain  society  with  a  garbled  version 
of  their  mental  history.  A  novelist  cannot, 
of  course,  be  charged  with  a  lack  of  moral 
courage  for  drawing  upon  his  own  experi- 
Cttice  to  the  extent  found  in  Pendennis  or 
The  Professor,  and  no  further.  But  a  mas- 
ter of  realistic  fiction  like  Thackeray  has  as 
little  temptation  as  a  poet  to  identify  him- 
self exclusively  with  any  one  of  the  charac- 
ters he  creates;  and  though  Charlotte 
Bronte's  heroines  are  all  of  one  type,  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  that  all  or  any 
of  them  were  successful  representations  of 
herself.  Yet  perhaps  even  these  writers  are 
as  near  to  genuine  autobiography  as  the 
Journals  or  Recollections  published  from 
time  to  time  by  statesmen,  travellers,  detec- 
tives, missionaries,  and  self-made  men,  or 
the  crowd  of  inferior  litterateurs  who,  wish- 
ing to  write  a  book,  take  the  first  worthless 
subject  that  comes  to  hand. 


Art.   V. — ^Decentralization    in    France 

AND  Prussia. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Prussia  and 
the  Council  of  State  in  France  have  each 
under  discussion  at  the  present  moment  a 
project  to  advance  decentralization.  In  both 
countries  the  Governments  are  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion;  but  wieir 
concessions  are  not  of  equal  value,  and  are 
not  offered  with  any  good  grace.  These 
facts,  compared  with  others  analogous  to 
them  taking  place  in  Saxony,  in  Austria,  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  Spain,  show  plainly  that 
the' tendencies  or  aspirations  of  continental 
nations  are  steadily  setting  in  for  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  liberties. 

Decentraliz^on  is,  in  fact,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  localities  from  the  abuses  of  tutelary 
g>vemment;  its  end  is  self-government 
n  the  Continent,  self-government  is  becom- 
ing the  criterion,  or  even,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  political  writers,  the  very  foundation 
of  political  liberty.    Local  franchises,  it  is 


said,  accustom  the  people  to  public  life :  the 
administration  of  the  commune  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  administration  of  the 
province,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country;  men  who  cannot 
resist  with  firmness  and  propriety  the  en- 
croachments of  local  authonty,  can  never 
effectually  oppose  those  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment ;  they  cannot  preserve  their  liberty 
unless  they  know  how  to  defend  their  rights. 
As  the  Continent,  however,  is  very  poorly 
provided  with  local  franchises,  other  theo- 
ries have  been  devised  to  help  forward  the 
claim.  One  of  them,  much  discussed  in 
France,  and  developed  by  Henrion  de  Pansay 
in  his  Pouvoir  Municipal,  maintains  that  the 
commune  is  the  primordial  element,  the 
monad,  of  the  State,  so  that  the  commune 
has  an  indefeasible  right  of  autonomy,  prior 
to  all  law.  This  theory  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  good  its  position ;  for  no  coun- 
try has  acted  upon  it.  Everywhere  the  com- 
mune has  been  considered  and  treated  sim- 
ply as  an  administrative  division,  to  which 
the  public  good  requires  more  or  less  inde- 
pendence tobe  left,  but  where  the  authorities 
ought  only  to  exercise  those  powers  which 
the  law  expressly  confers  upon  them.  The 
law-makers  have  in  no  case  troubled  them- 
selves to  refute  the  theory  of  Municipal 
Monads;  but  a  political  writer  has  argued 
that  States  could  never  have  grown  up  out 
of  an  aggregation  of  communes,  because  the 
independent  communes  were  already  true 
States ;  and  he  cites  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  toum  but  the  State  of  Frankfort  which 
Prussia  annexed  in  1866.  The  State  is  not 
distinguished  from  the  commune  by  the  one 
being  great  and  the  other  small,  but  by  the 
one  being  entirely  independent  and  the  other 
only  a  dependency.  Tne  microscopic  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino,  or  the  miniature  princi- 
palities of  Monaco  and  Liechtenstein,  are 
States :  Paris  and  New  York  are  but  com- 
munes. 

The  idea  that  the  commune  is  the  funda- 
mental element  of  the  State  was  introduced 
by  the  French  legitimists ;  and,  if  the  Pms- 
sian  conservatives  have  not  adopted  it  in 
their  turn,  it  is  because  they  did  not  want  it. 
In  fact,  their  estates  were  left  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  villages;  these  properties 
had  preserved  a  municipal  independence, 
and  were  themselves  monads.  The  Prussian 
project  secures  this  privilege  to  them,  al- 
though Prussia  has  long  felt  the  need  of  em- 
bodymg  with  the  communes  the  extra-paro- 
chial places,  which  were  formerly  very  nume- 
rous. But  these  small  extra-parochial  places, 
without  rights  or  duties,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  large  estates  which  per- 
form, in  their  own  name,  all  the  duties  of 
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the  commune.  In  France  these  distinctions 
are  not  admitted;  and  the  law  prescrihes 
that  every  house,  and  every  particle  of  land 
without  exception,  must  necessarily  form 
part  of  a  commune.  This  law,  which  dates 
from  the  Republic,  so  far  from  considering 
the  commune  as  a  primordial  element,  treats 
it  as  a  part  of  the  State  "  one  and  indivisi- 
ble." The  theory  of  the  legitimists  was 
therefore  a  reactionary  one.  Still,  at  the 
present  day,  the  ultrarradicals  in  France 
seem  to  have  adopted  it,  and  according  to 
their  custom,  to  have  deduced  from  it  all  its 
possible  consequences.  They  have  become 
"  federalists,"  that  is  to  say,  they  desire  that 
each  commune  and  each  province  should 
have  its  own  autonomy,  and  that  their  union 
should  be  secured  only  by  a  weak  tie.  They 
have  entirely  adopted,  on  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  the  legitimists  ,who  seem,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  leaning  toward  centralization. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  only  an  inconsider- 
able minority  who  would  push  matters  to  an 
extreme ;  the  mass  of  citizens  nowhere  de- 
mands more  than  a  moderate  progress.  The 
actual  demands  in  France  are  notoriously 
very  moderate.  They  are  confined  to  these 
two  points:  (1.)  that  the  Councils  General* 
should  elect  their  presidents,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  (2.)  that  the  mayors  should  (as 
some  ask)  oe  chosen  by  the  Government 
from  among  the  members  of  the  municipal 
council,  or  (as  others  demand)  be  elected  oy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  communes,  or  by  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Council  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  question  concerns  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  local  authority  is  to  be 
exercised ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  the 
people  are  not  simply  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  powers  of  local  centres,  but  also  for 
liberty  to  choose  the  persons  charged  with 
its  exercise.  The  municipal  powers  have 
lately  been  extended  in  France ;  the  question 
now  is  about  the  municipal  functionaries. 
This  is  reasonable,  for  the  effects  of  laws  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  of  their  execution. 
Moreover,  the  French  Government  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  more  disposed  to  yield  in 
respect  of  things  than  in  respect  of  persons, 
as  IS  evident  from  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  local  authority  of  France. 

Before  1789  there  was  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  France  as  there  is  now  in  England 
and  in  Germany  between  boroughs  and 
parishes.  This  difference  could  not  last  in 
a  country  where  equality  is  placed  above 
liberty.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  real  equality  by  destroying  part  of 


*  The  CouncU  General  is  for  the  department, 
and  the  Municipal  Council  for  the  oommoneB. 


the  houses  in  the  towns,  or  by  adding  them 
to  the  villages,  a  decree  of  December  1789 
ordered  that  "all  municipalities,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  being  of  the  same  nature, 
and  on  the  same  level  in  the  order  of  the 
constitution,  shall  have  the  common  title  of 
municipality."  The  rash  legislator  of  that 
stormy  period  must  soon  have  perceived 
that  changing  words  was  not  changing 
things;  but  he  was  too  full  of  energy  to 
yield :  He  therefore  proposed  to  change  the 
communes.  The  law  of  6  Fructidor  of  the 
year  ui.  (22  August  1795)  decreed  that  in 
future  there  should  be  no  commune  with 
less  than  5000  inhabitants ;  and,  as  there 
were  only  some  hundreds  of  towns  with  so 
large  a  population,  whilst  there  were  more 
than  37,000  smaller  parishes,  many  of  them 
(sometimes  10  or  12)  were  joined  together 
to  form  one  municipality.  These  were  ficti- 
tious communes ;  the  true  natural  and  ai^ 
cient  agglomeration  was  suppressed,  at  least 
in  law. 

These  collective  municipalities  could 
choose  their  own  officers,  and  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  independence.  The  coup 
d'etat  of  18  Brumaire  suppressed  this  right. 
But  the  individual  commune  was  not  form- 
ally re-established.  It  revived  of  itself, 
and  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  glided  almost  surreptitiously 
into  the  new  legislation.  The  constitution 
drawn  up  by  Siey^s  and  Bonaparte,  and 
dated  22  Frimaire  of  the  year  viu.  (13  De- 
cember 1799),  speaks  only  of  departments 
and  arrondissements,  the  arrondissement 
corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the 
English  county,  and  with  the  Prussian 
Ejreis,  or  circle.  Of  communes  or  parishes 
there  is  no  mention.  Next  came  the  law  of 
28  Pluvidse  of  the  year  viu.  (17  February 
1800).  Here  again  there  is  a  lengthy  treat- 
ment of  the  department  and  the  arrondisse- 
ment, and  incidental  mention  only  is  made 
of  "villes,  bourgs,  et  autres  lieux,"  which 
were  thereafter  to  have  a  mayor,  assistants, 
and  a  municipal  council  named  by  the  Go* 
vemment.  This  municipal  council,  how* 
ever,  which  ought,  in  tbe  administrative 
language  of  France,  ^'  to  offer  all  guarantees" 
to  the  Government,  is  invested  with  but 
slender  powers  of  administering  the  com- 
munal property.  To  show  by  a  simple  fact 
how  little  the  commune  was  regarded  under 
Napoleon  i.,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
budget  of  the  20th  of  March  1813  con- 
fiscated the  communal  property  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
State  was  in  want  of  money. 

.  Under  the  Restoration  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  remained  in  force,  but  they  were 
applied  with  discretion.    Vill61e  in  1821^ 
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and  Martignac  in  1829,  introduced  liberal 
municipal  bills ;  but  they  met  with  such  op- 
position in  the  Chambers  that  they  were 
not  passed.  It  was  not  till  the  21st  of 
March  1831  that  a  new  law  upon  municipal 
organization  catae  out.  It  regulated  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  charged  the  Government  with 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor  from  among 
the  members  of  the  municipal  council,  who 
were  thus  both  nominated  and  elected. 
This  law  did  not  go  beyond  the  regulation 
of  persons ;  and  that  of  183Y  only  affected 
the  powers  intrusted  to  them.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848,  a  fresh  step  was  taken. 
The  law  of  the  3d  of  July  ordered  that 
communes  with  less  than  6000  inhabitants 
should  elect  their  own  mayors,  and  that 
these  functionaries  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  in  the  larger  communes; 
but  they  were  selected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  After 
the  coup  d'etat,  the  law  of  the  Yth  of  July 
1852,  confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of 
May  1865,  gave  to  the  Government  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  mayors,  without  limit- 
mg  the  choice  of  the  municipal  couiicillors. 
And  finally,  at  this  moment,  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  limit  its  choice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  councils,  and  to  select  the 
mayors  from  those  who  are  already  indi- 
cated by  election.  A  more  liberal  proposal, 
to  allow  the  municipal  council  to  elect  their 
mayor,  has  not  been  accepted.  The  con- 
cession of  the  Imperial  Government  only 
replaces  France  where  she  was  in  1831.  It 
is  evidently  determined  to  remain  master  of 
the  personnel.  But  it  is  more  generous 
with  regard  to  the  powers.  The  law  of  the 
18th  of  July  1837  extends  them  considera- 
bly beyond  the  law  of  1800;  and  the  law 
of  the  24th  of  July  186Y  makes  another 
step  in  advance.  The  history  of  these 
changes  is  not  to  the  present  point.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  legislation 
relating  to  persons,  and  that  relating  to 
things,  have  not  remained  parallel.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  difference  is,  that  in 
France  the  administrative  functionary  has  a 
certain  tendency  to  set  himself  above  the 
laws,  so  that  it  was  more  serious  for  a  per- 
sonjJ  government  to  change  the  persons 
than  to  change  the  laws. 

In  France  the  conmiune  is  included  in 
the  canton,  the  canton  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  the  arrondissement  in  the  department. 
Between  the  department  and  the  State  some 
would  again  place  the  province,  and  so  still 
further  complicate  this  complex  hierarchy. 
In  reality  the  canton  has  hitherto  had  but 
little  importance.  There  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  each  canton ;  the  cantons  elect  the 


members  of  the  council  general,  and  of  the 
council  of  the  arrondissement ;  and  the  con- 
scription is  levied  oi;i  the  canton.  Some 
republican  writers  would  re-establish  the  can- 
tonal commune  created  by  the  law  of  1795, 
and  suppress  the  small  parochial  communes; 
and  the  council  of  State  is  studying  the 
question,  in  order  to  ascertain  whetlier  there 
is  room  for  cantonal  councils  to  be  consulted 
upon  the  common  interests  of  the  district. 
But,  till  some  new  order  is  established,  this 
machinery  would  be  superfluous  in  France, 
where,  instead  of  being  an  active  instru- 
ment, as  it  might  be  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, it  would  only  be  a  fresh  cause  of 
delay.  If  the  canton  has  not  in  France,  for 
the  present  at  least,  any  administrative  im- 
portance, the  arrondissement  has  no  more. 
As  the  laws  of  1799  and  1800  speak  of  an 
"  arrondissement  conmiunal,"  it  was  thought 
obligatory  to  assist  the  sub-prefect  (who 
may  be  considered  as  occupymg  the  place 
of  mayor)  with  a  council  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment. The  business  of  this  council  is  to 
distribute  the  taxation  among  the  communes, 
and  to  give  advice,  which  it  is  optional  to 
ask,  and  equally  optional  to  accept.  It  may 
also  express  wishes.  France  has  nearly  400 
arrondissements.  If  they  have  all  been  ex- 
pressing wishes  for  the  last  seventy  years,  at 
the  rate  of  a  single  wish  a  year  for  each,  we 
have  a  total  of  28,000  wishes,  not  one  of 
which  has  ever  been  attended  to.  Many 
persons,  therefore,  would  suppress  the  arron- 
dissements ;  theii:  most  strenuous  opponents 
are  the  friends  of  the  cantons,  for  the  one 
must  be  destroyed  to  build  up  the  other. 
As  the  arrondbsement  is  met  with  in  every 
State  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  American 
States  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  should  rather  be  reformed  than 
suppressed, 

it  is  in  the  department  that  the  local 
administration  culminates.  The  department 
alone  is  a  true  commune.  It  constitutes  a 
civil    personage    or    corporation.     It    can 

Eossess,  acquire,  and  alienate  property ;  it 
as  a  budget,  a  mayor  who  has  the  title  of 
Prefect,  and  a  municipal  council  which  is 
called  a  Council  General  Since  the  year 
vin.  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  prefects  bemg  appointed 
by  the  Government  As  regards  the  coun- 
cils general,  at  first  the  members  were  nomi- 
nated ;  then  they  were  elected ;  then  their 
powers  were  considerably  increased.  There 
are  some  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
this,  but  would  like  to  see  the  prefect 
elected;  they  do  not  remember  that  the 
attempt  was  made  in  1789,  and  failed.  Of 
the  province  we  need  not  speak,  for  it  does 
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not  in  fact  exist ;  and  tLe  idea  is  a  suspi- 
cious one,  for  it  lias  never  been  put  forward 
without  some  ulterior  purpose. 

After  having  thus  examined  the  French 
administrative  organization,  let  us  cross  the 
Rhine  and  examine  briefly  that  of  Prussia. 
Here  we  no  longer  find  that  radical  uniform- 
ity, that  symmetry,  at  the  same  time  con- 
venient and  wearisome,  which  characterizes 
France.  Prussia  has  numerous  Gemeindeord- 
nungen,  communal  laws  or  organizations. 
The  six  old  provinces,  a  part  of  Pomerania, 
Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  have 
each  at  least  one,  often  two  Gemeindeord- 
nungen — one  for  the  towns,  the  other  for 
the  rural  districts.  Besides  this,  each  town 
can  give  itself  a  statute  of  general  regula- 
tion distinct  from  its  bye-laws  or  special 
rules  upon  determinate  objects.  The  law 
even  permits  these  statutes  to  contain  pro- 
visions unforeseen  by,  or  actually  contrary 
to,  the  law  itself.  But  notwithstanding  this 
great  variety,  there  is  a  certain  family  re- 
semblance between  all  these  organizations ; 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  multiplicity 
of  details,  we  will  only  here  speak  of  the 
mxmicipal  legislation  of  the  old  provinces. 

Contraiy  to  the  principle  established  in 
France,  a  broad  distinction,  as  we  have  said, 
is  made  in  Germany  between  the  towns  and 
the  rural  districts.  This  distinction  is 
founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  nature  of 
things ;  *  but  its  actual  cause  is  historical. 
It  stands  in  close  relation  with  the  Germanic 
Hanse  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
division  of  the  population  into  orders 
(Stande)  on  the  other.  The  national  repre- 
sentation was  by  the  Landstande ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  town  was  a  Stand,  and  so  had 
the  right  of  representation,  made  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, an  organization  and  independence. 
This  independence  became  merely  nomhial 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  town 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  corporation,  but 
as  an  administrative  district.  The  Sovereign 
often  appointed  the  city  officers ;  and  the 
least  act,  such  as  repairing  an  out-house  or 
sinking  a  well,  required  a  preliminary  au- 
thorization. Hence  the  Stadte-ordnung  or 
law  for  the  organization  of  towns,  of  the 
19th  of  NovenS)er  1808,  was  a  real  event, 
not  only  for  Prussia,  which  had  been  just 
reduced  by  the  battle  of  Jena,  but  every- 
where through  Germany.     The  enthusiasm 


*  In  France  a  distinction  most  be  made  be- 
tween the  (very)  great  and  the  small  commoneB, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on  in  speaking  of  the 
Police.  There  has  always  been  a  special  legisla- 
tion for  Paris  and  Lyons. 


of  the  Germans  in  favour  of  this  law  of 
1808  has  sprung  from  two  excellent  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  the  law  was,  so  to  say,  a 
moral  balm  for  a  material  wound.  In  other 
countries,  probably  also  in  France,  the  loss 
of  a  large  portion  of  territory  would  have 
redoubled  the  zeal  of  the  Government  in 
preserving  its  powers ;  and  the  people  would 
have  willingly  endured  a  heavier  pressure  of 
despotism  on  the  plea  that  a  strong  govern- 
ment was  necessary.  The  Prussians,  who 
had  80  long  stagnated  in  abject  submission 
to  despotism,  would  scarcely  have  objected 
if  the  old  state  of  things  had  been  kept  up. 
It  is  therefore  the  eternal  honour  of  such 
men  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  that  they 
persuaded  King  Frederick  WiUiam  ui.  that 
the  way  to  recover  the  lost  material  power 
was  to  increase  the  moral  force,  based  upon 
national  liberty.  The  result  has  proved  that 
their  calculation  was  just.  The  second 
reason  why  the  Stadte-ordnung  of  1808 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  is,  that  it  not 
only  gave  to  towns  a  certain  autonomy, 
permitting  them  to  elect  their  authorities 
and  to  manage  their  property  (with  some 
very  intelligible  restrictions),  but  that  it  also 
suppressed  many  vexatious  distinctions 
among  the  burgesses,  permitted  every  one  to 
exercise  his  trade  without  entering  into  a 
Zunft  or  professional  corporation,  and  at- 
tached the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  being 
elected  neither  to  religion,  nor  family  dis- 
tinction, nor  place  of  birth,  but  simply  to 
the  possession  of  an  income  of  from  1 50  to 
200  thalers,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
towns.  This  Prussian  law  was  imitated  by 
many  other  German  States ;  and  its  effect 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  some 
of  the  other  German  allies  of  France,  had 
introduced  the  Napoleonic  organization,  that 
is  to  say,  had  abolished  the  commune. 

The  Stadte-ordnung  of  1808  has  since 
been  amended  several  times;  but  the 
changes  are  not  very  important.  Thus  the 
revision  of  the  l7th  of  March  1831,  only 
arranges  the  regulations  and  interpretative 
provisions  issued  in  the  interval  between 
1808  and  1831,  and  introduces  perhaps 
some  slight  variations.  In  all  cases  the 
choice  has  been  left  to  the  town,  whether  it 
will  keep  the  law  of  1808  or  adopt  the  law 
of  1831 ;  and  many  of  the  towns  which 
belonged  to  Prussia  in  1808  have  preserved 
their  ancient  organization.  The  commotion 
of  1848  also  influenced  the  municipal  organ- 
ization. The  revolutionists  of  that  date  aped 
the  French,  and  in  the  communal  law  of  the 
lUh  of  March  1850  effaced,  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  distinction  between  town 
and  country,  and  introduced  other  changes 
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more  or  less  radical.     There  is  no  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  law  of  1850,  for  it  was  not 
introduced  everywhere,  and  it  nowhere  re- 
mained in  force  more  than  a  year,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Royal  Ordinance  of 
the  19th  of  June  1852.     The  reaction  re- 
established the   greater  part  of  what  had 
previously  existed,  so  that  the  Stadte-ord- 
nung  of  the  30th  of  May  1853,*  which  is 
now  in  force,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the   corresponding  law   of   1808.     At  the 
head  of  all  towns  of  more  than  2500  inhab- 
itants, there  is  always  a  magistracy,  that  is 
to  say,  a  collective  authority  composed  of  a 
burgomaster  (or,   in  the  great  towns,   an 
Oberbttrgermeister)  or  mayor,  and  a  certain 
number  of  councillors.     ITie  burgomaster  is 
paid ;  and  in  the  large  towns  also  some  of 
the  councillors  receive  a  salary,  such  as  the 
chamberlain   and  the  syndic.     The  magis- 
tracy   or   college   of   magistrates  forms   a 
unity;  and  though  each  member  generally 
has  his  own  department,  decisions  of  any 
importance  must  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  come  to  a  decision  by  vote. 
The  number  of  the  members  of  the  magis- 
tracy depends  upon  the  population  of  the 
town.      The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
municipal  council,  which  controls  the  acts 
of  the  magistracy,  and  has  to  give  assent  to 
a  great   number  of  measures.     The  magis- 
tracy and  the  municipal  council  are  elected— 
the  council  by  the  inhabitants,  the  magis- 
tracy by  the  council ;    but  the  magistracy 
must  besides  be   confirmed  by  the  King 
where  the  population  reaches  10,000,  and 
in  other  cases  by  the   district  government 
(Regierung),    which  is    equivalent  to  the 
French  prefecture. 

The  idea  of  the  commune,  both  in  North- 
em  and  Southern  Germany,  was  confused 
with  that  of  the  town,  because,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  towns  had  their  voice 
in  the  representation  of  the  country  as 
Landstande  :  consequently  it  was  quite  late 
before  the  rural  communes  received  distinct 
treatment.  In  France,  before  1789,  the 
rural  districts  took  no  part  at  all  in  public 
life ;  the  tiers  6tat  came  solely  from  the 
towns.  M.  Guizot  is  mistaken  in  saying,  in 
his  History  of  Civilisation  in  France,  That 
there  were  communes  throughout  Europe, 
but  no  real  tiers  etat  except  in  France,  All 
he  could  rightly  say  is,  that  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  not  represented  except  by  their 
lords — pas   de  terre    sans   Seigneur — as  is 


*  A  special  law  of  31  May  1858  organizes  the 
towns  of  the  district  of  Stralsund ;  a  law  of  19 
March  1856  organizes  those  of  Westphalia ;  a  law 
of  19  May  1856  those  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
and  laws  of  1867  and  1868  those  of  the  provinces 
annexed  in  1866. 


still  the  case  in  Mecklenbnrg.     In  England, 
besides  the  borough  representatives,  there 
were  also  representatives  of  the   counties, 
who  together  were  a  perfect  equivalent  of 
the  tiers  etat  of  France.     In  Germany,  the 
French  principle  (pas  de  terre  sans  Seigneur) 
did  not  generally  prevail ;  villages  existed, 
inhabited  by  free  peasants,  who  preserved 
their  right  to  representation.     In  the  course 
of  time  rural  districts  became  divided  into 
villages  without  lords,   lordships   or  great 
properties  with  more  or  less  of  population, 
and  small  properties,  such  as  mills,  which 
formed  no  part  of  either  a  viDage  or  lordship, 
and  which  held  a  position  analogous  to  extra- 
parochial  places  in  England  before  1 858.  The 
first  step  was  to  annex  these  small  isolated 
properties  to  a  parish.     This  was  not  com- 
pleted  till    1856.       The  great  properties 
which  we    have   called  lordships,    but  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  only  knights' 
fees,    were     maintained     as     independent 
unities;     and  generally  one  and  the  same 
law  was  applied  to  the  village  communes 
and  the  seignorial  communes  (Dorfgemeinde 
and  Gutsgemeinde).     It  would  not  be  inac- 
curate to  say,  that  for  some  time — at  least 
up  to  March  31,  1833 — these  points  were 
not  directly  regulated  ;  for  no  necessity  had 
arisen  for  a  general    treatment  of  them. 
The  Germans  were  contented  with  their  tra- 
ditional customs,  which  differed  in  different 
provinces ;  they  did  not  give  any  great  im- 
portance to  communities  whose  wealth  and 
industrial  interests  were  so  small.      There 
still  remained,  subsequently  to  1848,  some 
thousands  of  villages  without  any  budget ; 
and  in  these,  incidental  expenses  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Schulze,  or  head  of  the 
village,  assembling  the  inhabitants  to  delib- 
erate,  decide,  apportion  the  burdens,  and 
perhaps  collect  the  receipts  and  direct  the 
expenditure,   in   a  single  sitting.     Making 
allowance  for  the  regulations  about  police, 
education,  and  some  other  matters,  and  for 
the  law  of  1850,  the  organization,  or  rather 
constitution  of  the  rural  communes  (Land- 
gemeinde-Verfassung),  dates  from  the  14th 
of  April  1856.     The  word  "organization" 
appears  to  be  reserved  for  the  towns.     The 
law  or  rather  laws  of  1856  (for  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhenish  province  had  each  a  sepa- 
rate law)  begin  by  recognising  the  local 
customs  as  valid,  and  only  lay  down  rules 
for  cases  where  these  customs  are  obscure,  or 
where  it  is  desired  to  change  them.     The 
regulations  for    establishing  the   right  of 
election  are  as  follows :  1.  dRie  elector  must 
be  a  householder,  residing  in  the  commune 
in  his  own  house ;  or,  2.  He  must  possess  in 
the  commune  sufficient  land  to  be  cultivated 
by  cattle,  and  to  give  him  a  living,  or  he 
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must  possess  therein  a  manufactory  without 
necessarily  residing  in  the  commune.  3. 
The  possessor  of  large  property  may  have 
more  votes  than  one.  4.  The  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  into  several  classes  of  elec- 
tors. 6.  Similarly,  collective  votes  may  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  pro- 
prietors whose  properties  are  not  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  large  for  each  one  of  them 
to  maintain  draught-cattle ;  the  exercise  of 
this  collective  vote  resides  in  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, elected  by  the  whole  body  of  them. 
All  these  electors  can,  if  they  will,  take 
part  in  the  deliberation,  and  form  a  com- 
munal assembly;  they  can  also  choose  a 
municipal  council.  6ut  in  that  case  the 
commune  must  give  itself  a  statute  or  con- 
stitution, which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
council  of  the  E[reis  or  circle,  must  be 
allowed  by  the  government  of  the  district, 
and  by  the  superior  president  of  the  province, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  minister.  In 
all  that  concerns  communal  taxes,  traditions 
are  to  be  followed ;  and  it  is  only  in  case 
of  doubt  or  disagreement  that  the  Govern- 
ment intervenes.  In  Prussia,  local  traditions 
are  respected  almost  as  much  as  in  England ; 
it  is  only  in  France  that  they  are  discarded. 

The  law  which  we  have  been  analysing 
does  not  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
executive  is  to  be  represented  in  the  rural 
communes.  This  point  is  settled  in  another 
law  of  the  same  date,  which  recognises  the 
existing  state  of  things  as  established  from 
time  immemorial,  and  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  only  amends  it  in  some  details. 
The  general  conclusion  of  this  second  law 
of  the  14th  of  April  1856,  as  compared 
with  several  others  up  to  the  Allgemeine 
Landrecht  (g  18-22,  tit.  17,  part  iL),  the  code 
of  FredericK  the  Great,  is  that  the  municipal 
executive  power  is  attached,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces,  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  estates,  and  that  elsewhere  it  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  Whoever 
purchases  one  of  these  estates  purchases  at 
the  same  time  the  right  of  local  magistracy ; 
and  generally  it  is  he  who  appoints  the 
Schulze,  a  functionaiy  who  stands  between 
the  French  mayor  and  the  old  English  petty 
constable,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  considera- 
tion, and  had  a  little  more  power  than  his 
modem  successor.  In  the  language  of  the 
Prussian  laws,  the  Schulze  is  also  called  the 
head  of  the  commune,  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
privileged  property  is  called  the  local  magis- 
trate, or  Ortsobrigkeit  The  authority  of 
the  local  mf^strate  may  be  considered  as 
hereditary ;  his  powers  extend  beyond  those 
of  police,  and  bear  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  English  justice  of  the  peace. 

It  is  evident  that  so  far  the  rural  com- 


munes were  not  superabundantly  provided 
with  liberty;  this  fact  is  easily  explained 
historically.  In  180Y  when  serfdom  was 
abolished  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  following 
years  when  the  agrarian  code  was  established, 
the  peasants  were  made,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, owners  of  the  lands,  or  of  that  part 
of  them  which  they  cultivated;  their 
tenures  were  transformed,  as  it  were,  from 
copyholds  into  freeholds.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  leave  the  police  in  the  hands  of 
the  dispossessed  proprietors  who  had  pre- 
viously exercised  it  as  delegates  of  the 
King.  Public  opinion  has  been  long  in  in- 
surrection against  this  heritage  of  feudal 
times,  which  continued  to  influence  at  once 
the  commune  and  the  Ereis.  In  Prussia  the 
Ereis  has  important  powers,  and  in  the 
Kreis  assemblies  the  possessors  of  knights' 
fees  had  the  majority  of  votes.  The  law 
upon  the  Kreis  organization  (Kreisordnung), 
which  is  being  discussed  in  the  Prussian 
Chambers,  is  designed  to  reduce  to  the 
most  modest  limits  the  power  of  these 
owners,  and  besides  to  bring  about  an  effec- 
tual decentralization. 

The  bill  upon  the  E^reis  organization  is  of 
great  importance.  It  touches  uppn  so  many 
points  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  it  in  few  words.  It  regulates 
the  oi^anization  of  the  Kreis  itself  and  of 
the  rural  communes,  suppresses  some  an- 
cient privileges,  and  creates  within  the 
Ejeis  divisions  or  districts,  with  an  Amts- 
hauptmann,  or  bailiff,  whose  functions  are 
something  like  those  of  an  English  justice 
of  the  peace.  We  must  first  speak  of  the 
Kreis,  and  compare  it  with  the  French 
arrondissement. 

The  arrondissement  is  always  larger  than 
the  Kreis,  and  that  for  two  reasons: — 1. 
The  population  is  more  dense  in  France 
than  m  Prussia ;  and  2.  Each  of  the  larger 
towns  is  its  own  Kreis.  In  the  matter  of 
self-government,  the  arrondissement  is  no- 
where ;  the  sub-prefect  is  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  council  of  the  arron- 
dissement has  only  formalities  to  attend  to. 
The  Kreis  has  three  kinds  of  authorities: 
the  Landrath,  the  Kreistag,  the  Kreisaus- 
schuss.  The  Landrath  is  named  by  the 
King,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kreis ;  and  generally  ne  must 
be  a  proprietor  within  the  Kreis.  He  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  sub-prefect,  either 
in  the  manner  of  his  appointment,  or  in  the 
extent  of  his  power.  He  is  the  president 
of  the  B^reistag,  which  consists  of  mo  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kreis.  Formerly  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Kreis  was  called  the 
kreisstSnde,  and  there  were  three  orders : — 
the  owners  of  knights'  fees,  who  were  the 
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hereditary  members,  the  delegates  of  the 
towns,  and  the  delegates  of  the  communes. 
In  the  organization  which  the  nfew  law  is 
abont  to  destroy  the  proprietors  had  the 
maJQrity  of  votes  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Kreis.     In  the  six  eastern  provinces  there 
are  26,294  commtmes ;  and  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Kreis  there  are  14,006  members,  of 
whom  11,643  are  owners  of  Imights'  fees, 
1805   delegates  of  rural    communes,    and 
1058  delegates  of  towns.   In  future  the  pro- 
prietors will  no  longer  be  a  majority  by 
themselves.      It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  new  organization  may  give  to  the  pro- 
prietors 360Y  votes,  to  the  rural  communes 
2798  votes,  to  the  towns  1550  votes;  but 
these  figures  are  only  approximate.    It  is 
not  without  interest  to  contrast  the  radical 
simplicity  of  the  elections  in  France,  where 
all  the  citizens  appoint  one  member  for  each 
canton  without  any  other  distinction,  with 
the  complexity  of  the  Prussian  system.     In 
Prussia  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Kreistag  depends  upon  the  total  number  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  minimum  is  25.     If 
the  population  exceeds  25,000,  there  is  one 
member  more  for  every  5000  up  to  100,000  ; 
and  beyond  that  number  there  is  one  mem- 
ber   for    every   10,000.      Consequently  a 
Kreis  of   120,000  inhabitants  would  have 
26-hl5-t-2=42  representatives.   The  towns, 
the  communes,  and  the  proprietors,  name 
their    proportionate    numbers    separately. 
Hie  proprietors  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
one  comprises  those  whose  properties  are 
rated  at  a  net  revenue  of  1000  to  6000 
thalers,  and  the  other,  those  whose  estates 
produce    6000  thalers    and  upwards  net. 
Each  of  these  classes  elects  its  delegates  apart, 
according  to  a  system  which  gives  them  at 
least  a  quarter,  and  at  most  a  half,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kreistag.      In  cases  where  there 
are  only  a  few  of  these  proprietors,  it  might 
happen  that  there  were  as  many  members 
to  elect  as  there  were  electors,  so  that  each 
of  them  might  appoint  himself.     If  the 
number  of  proprietors  does  not  reach  the 
minimum,  the  difference  is  to  be  added  to 
the  rural  communes,  which  will  appoint  so 
many  more  delegates.     The  essential  point 
in  the  new  combmation  is  that  the  privilege 
of  knights'   fees  is   suppressed,   and  that 
there  are  no  longer  hereditary  members. 
The  owners  of  these  properties  will  possess 
only  the  advantages  which  the  extent  of 
their  estates  confers,  without  privilege  for 
the  feudal   character   which  formerly   at- 
tached to  them.     This  change  in  the  legisla- 
tion will  have  the  unexpected  effect  of  facili- 
tating   the    division    of    properties.     The 
knights'  fee  had  a  minimum  of  extent  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  custom ;  and  the  advan- 


tages which  attached  to  the  privilege  tended 
to  preserve  them  intact.  Upon  the  whole, 
Prussia  has  just  made  another  step  towards 
democracy.  The  progressists  are  doubtless 
still  unsatisfied ;  but  tne  conservatives  have 
also  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  intermediate  parties  consider 
the  transaction  to  be  fair  enough. 

After  the  Landrath  and  the  Ej'eistag 
comes  the  Kreisausschuss  or  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Kreis.  The  Ausschuss  is 
composed  of  the  Landrath  and  of  six  addi- 
tional members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Kreistag,  and  three 
by  the  burgomaster  and  the  bailiffs  or 
Amtshauptleute.  It  is  this  committee  which  . 
in  reality  governs  the  Kreis.  It  has.  exten- 
sive powers,  and  can  make  important  deci- 
sions without  the  necessity  of  having  them 
approved  by  a  higher  authority;  in  short, 
it  has,  in  reality,  the  guardianship  of  the 
rural  communes.  For  the  Kreis,  decentra- 
lization has  almost  become  a  fact. 

With  regard  to  the  communes,  the  law 
allows  all  towns  of  30,000  souls  and  up- 
wards to  constitute  a  Kreis  by  themselves.  As 
to  the  smaller  communes  they  are  either 
towns  or  villages.  The  towns  have  their  mu- 
nicipal legislation,  and  preserve  their  organiza- 
tion as  ordered  by  the  taw  of  1 853.  But  the 
vilWes,  and  the  great  separate  properties 
which  have  preserved  their  independence 
and  are  considered  as  communes  (the  old 
lordships  and  knights'  fees),  have  undergone 
some  important  changes.  The  villages  or 
rural  communes  now  themselves  elect  their 
own  Head  and  his  assessors ;  but  the  Land- 
rath must  confirm  them.  The  proprietor 
of  an  estate  which  constitutes  a  commune, 
exercises  by  right  the  powers  of  Head  of 
the  commune,  out  only  when  resident  If 
he  does  not  reside  on  his  property  he  must 
have  a  substitute ;  but  he  can  appoint  the 
Head  of  a  neighbouring  commune  to  fill  his 
place,  provided  he  indemnifies  him  for  his 
trouble.  The  progress  due  to  the  new  law 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Head  of  the 
rural  communes  is  no  longer  appointed  by  a 
person  without  direct  interest  m  the  village, 
who  exercises  his  rights  by  inheritance. 
From  the  French  point  of  view,  those  pro- 
perties which  form  a  commune  by  them- 
selves  are  monstrous ;  and  the  Prussian 
progressists  who  would  keep  pace  with  the 
French  avanc^s  are  also  dissatisfied,  and 
desire  more  radical  reforms;  but  the 
Prussian  Government,  and  perhaps  also  the 
people,  are  disposed  to  rely  upon  tradition, 
and  proceed  by  successive  reforms.  They 
have  therefore  confined  themselves  for  the 
present  to  depriving  the  owners  of  knights' 
fees  of  the    privileges  which  gave  fliem 
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power  over  others,  leaving  them  those  which 
injure  no  one.  Moreover,  they  have  pre- 
pared for  them  a  partial  compensation ;  for 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  they  are  the  men 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  function  of  Amtshauptmann 
or  bailiff. 

These  functions  are  something  new  in 
Prussia.  It  is  found  that  the  rural  com- 
munes would  be  too  small,  too  poor,  and, 
perhaps,  too  wanting  in  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants, to  perform  all  the  public  services 
which  might  be  demanded  of  them ;  several 
are  therefore  amalgamated  to  form  a  dis- 
trict It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  that  the  Kreis  has  been  divided  int6 
districts,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  a 
bailiff  has  been  placed.  The  bailiff  must 
live  in  the  district;  he  is  appointed  for 
three  years  by  the  King,  from  a  list  of  fit 
persons  prepared  by  the  Kreistag.  He 
is  an  unpaid  functionary,  and  a  man  of 
consideration  in  his  district ;  he  is  charged 
with  the  general  police,  with  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  the 
highways,  the  water-supply,  the  regulation 
of  industry,  and  especially  the  guardianship 
of  the  rural  communes.  His  council  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  communes. 
In  tne  towns  where  there  is  no  bailiff,  the 
magistracy  fulfils  the  same  functions,  so 
that  the  oailiff  is  really  the  district  burgo- 
master or  mayor.  The  rural  communes  on 
the  Continent,  like  the  parishes  in  the  Eng- 
lish counties,  are  considered  too  weak  to 
support  municipal  organizations ;  and  hence 
they  are  everywhere  being  formed,  or  on 
the  point  of  being  formed,  into  groups  or 
unions  in  order  to  give  them  the  necessary 
force.  These  unions  are  of  different  kinds 
in  different  countries.  In  France,  the  can- 
ton has,  or  will  have,  only  a  council  with- 
out executive  power.  In  Prussia  the  dis- 
trict or  bailiwick  has  a  strong  executive  (the 
bailiff)  with  a  sufficiently  feeble  council; 
^  neither  the  canton  nor  the  bailiwick  has 
any  revenue.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way  that  the  German  (like  the  English) 
legislation  has  a  provision  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  of  France.  It  provides  a 
punishment  for  those  who  will  not  accept 
the  municipal  functions  to  which  they  are 
elected.  In  France  there  is  no  lack  of  ama- 
teurs. 

Having  thus  reviewed  some  of  the  most 
recent  measures  taken  or  proposed  on  the 
Continent  in  favour  of  decentralization,  let 
us  see  what  has  been  done  for  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  indispensable  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction. The  first  inconvenience  expe- 
rienced on  the  Continent  from  the  concen- 
tration of  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler 


of  a  great  country  was  that  all  affairs,  even 
very  insignificant  ones,  were  referred  to  the 
capital  for  decision.  The  construction  of 
the  smallest  bridge  over  the  smallest  torrent 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  was  decided  at 
Paris,  equally  with  that  of  a  bridge  over  a 
tributary  of  the  Moselle  or  the  Oise ;  and, 
before  tiie  decision  could  be  given,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  affair  should  pass  through 
the  communal  council,  the  council  of  the 
arrondissement,  the  council  general,  the 
council  of  bridges  and  ways,  the  council  of 
State,  eta  It  was  complained  that  two  or 
three  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  most 
trifiing  business  could  be  settled ;  and  d&- 
centr^ization  was  accordingly  demanded. 
In  Prussia  the  demand  was  less  ui^ent  than 
in  France,  because  the  instructions  of  the 
23d  of  October,  1817,  and  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1826,  forbade  the  Regierubgen, 
which  correspond  to  the  French  prefectures, 
to  consult  the  minister  upon  matters  within 
their  own  competence.  Such  questions 
were  to  be  decided  on  the  spot.  It  was  a 
very  wise  measure ;  for,  not  to  mention  the 
economy  of  time,  the  members  of  the 
Eegierung  are  more  competent  to  decide 
local  questions  than  the  minister  who  often 
knows  neither  the  men  nor  the  things.  The 
Regierungen  appear  to  have  generaUy  and 
naturally  followed  these  instructions.  Com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  councillors, 
discussing  together  affairs  of  any  impor- 
tance, not  only  were  their  decisions  more 
enlightened,  but  the  special  councillor  felt 
that  his  responsibility  was  shared,  and  con^ 
sequentiy  lighter.  Moreover,  the  Regie- 
rungsratne,  or  councillors  of  the.  Regierung, 
are  not  political  persons ;  and  they  cannot 
be  easily  removed.  It  is  different  with  the 
French  prefect.  He  is  a  politician ;  he  has 
to  decide  on  the  most  various  affairs.  He 
can  be  very  easily  recalled.  Consequently 
he  often  hesitates,  and  on  the  slightest  oc- 
casion consults  the  minister.  The  minister's 
offices,  besides,  favour  this  tendency;  and 
the  instructions  often  recommend  the  pre- 
fect to  consult  him  in  case  of  doubt.  Thus 
it  is  that  business  is  so  protracted  in 
France. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Em- 
peror was  to  publish,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1852,  a  decree  of  decentralization.  A  cer- 
tain ^number  of  cases  were  removed  from 
the  decision  of  the  minister,  and  reserved 
for  that  of  the  prefect.  The  list  of  these 
matters  was  long,  but  the  matters  themselves 
were  of  sn^all  importance ;  and  the  prefect 
has  consulted  the  minister  as  much  since 
the  decree  as  before  it.  In  1861,  the  de- 
cree of  the  13th  of  April  decentralized  a 
little  more,  according  to  M.  de  Persigny, 
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who  was  tlien  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
who  said,  that  though  the  strong  unity  of 
powers  was  one  of  Uie  glories  of  the  Em- 
pire, yet  the  grand  principle  must  not  he 
forgotten  that,  though  government  can  be 
carried  on  at  a  distance,  administration 
must  be  conducted  on  the  spot  The  pre- 
fect then  was  authorized  to  decide  upon 
other  matters  which  had  been  reserved  to 
the  minbter.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  important  decisions  which  the 
minister  reserved  to  himself  in  1852,  and 
which  in  1861  he  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
decentralization.  The  following  are  selected 
because  they  will  be  understood  without  ex- 
planations :  No.  5,  Assistance  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish  highways ;  No.  6,  Gra- 
tuities to  the  same  overseers ;  No.  10,  Ex- 
amination and  rectification  of  the  statutes 
presented  by  the  friendly  societies  for  ap- 
proval; No.  14,  Leave  of  absence  to  the 
commissary  of  police,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
days.  The  other  points  are  of  similar  im- 
portance. The  public  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
Suddenly,  however,  in  the  official  journal  ap- 
peared a  letter,  dated  Fontainebleau,  24 
June  1863,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  in 
which  he  announced  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form. The  first  paragraph  of  this  document 
has  produced  some  results : — "  Notre  sys- 
teme  de  centralization,"  says  the  Emperor, 
"  malgre  ses  avantages,  a  eu  le  grave  incon- 
venient d^amener  un  exces  de  r^glementa- 
tion.  Nous  avons  dej^  cherch6,  vous  le 
savez,  a  y  rem^dier ;  neanmoins,  il  reste  en- 
core beaucoup  k  faire.  Autrefois,  le  con- 
trole  incessant  de  Fadministration  sur  une 
foule  de  choses  avait  peut-^tre  sa  raison 
d'etre ;  mais  aujourd^hui  ce  n'est  plus  qu'une 
entrave.  Comment  comprendre,  en  eflfet, 
que  telle  affaire  communale,  par  exemple, 
d^une  importance  secondaire  et  ne  soule- 
vaut,  d'ailleurs,  aucune  objection,  exige  une 
instruction  de  deux  ann^es  au  moins,  grace 
a  r  intervention  obligee  de  onze  autorit^s 
differents  ?  Dans  certains  cas,  les  entreprises 
industrielles  eprouvent  tout  autant  de  re- 
tard. .  .  ."  Accordingly,  the  Emperor  re- 
quires that  measures  should  be  prepared  for 
suppressing  superfluous  administrative  regu- 
lations. Thus  the  path  which  ought  to  lead 
to  the  extension  of  self-government  was  en- 
tered ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  an  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  maximum  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment appears  to  be  its  absolute  liberty,  to 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  the  gra- 
tuitousness of  all  functions,  these  functions 
beiog  exercised  in  turns  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  or  borough.     But  this  is  only 


the  indication  of  the  extreme  point  in  one 
direction.  In  order  to  find  the  extreme 
point  in  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  communal  organization  placed  at  its 
lowest  level ;  for  example,  the  Napoleonic 
commune  of  the  year  1800,  where  the  Go- 
vernment appoints  the  mayor  and  the  muni- 
cipal council,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  deliberations;  or  again, 
the  Prussian  rural  commune,  where  almost 
the  whole  of  the  municipal  authority  was 
the  hereditary  appanage  of  a  given  pro- 
perty. Between  the  two  extreme  points, 
absolute  liberty  and  absolute  servitude,  all 
the  communes  in  civilized  countries  are  ac- 
tually to  be  found ;  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  organization  is  nearer  to 
the  lower  boundary  or  to  the  higher  one, 
some  persons  content  themselves  with  ascerr 
taining  whether  the  officers  of  the  com- 
mune are  appointed  by  the  Government,  or 
whether  they  are  elected  by  the  citizens ; 
others  again  would  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  gratuitous  functions ;  others  would  ask 
whether  the  municipal  decisions  have  or 
have  not  need  of  confirmation  by  the  Go- 
vernment Absolute  liberty,  however,  exists 
nowhere,  not  even  in  England.  The  very 
varied  and  sufficiently  extensive  powers  /ex- 
ercised by  the  vestries,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  mayors  and  common  councils, 
and  the  union  boards,  are  all  founded  on 
the  law,  and  on  the  statute  more  than  on 
the  common  law.  It  is  precisely  because  in 
England  legislation  has  foreseen  all  these 
cases,  has  fixed  their  forms  and  established 
their  rules,  that  the  municipal  acts,  with 
some  exceptions,  have  no  need  to  be  con- 
firmed. But  the  Continental  laws  enter  less 
into  detail  than  the  English ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  they  so  abstain  is  that  they 
wish  to  leave  a  certain  play  to  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  admmistration.  Con- 
sequently, the  requisite  reform  consists  in 
regulating  things  as  much  as  possible  by  ge- 
neral laws,  and  in  leaving  to  the  municipali- 
ties power  to  move  freely  within  the  circle 
thus  traced.  Let  us  now  select  a  few  ex- 
amples of  matters  of  municipal  administra- 
tion,  in  order  to  see  how  they  are  treated  by 
the  two  different  legislatures. 

To  begin  with  the  law  of  taxation.  In 
France  there  are  two  such  laws :  that  of  the 
18th  of  July  183Y,  and  that  of  the  24th  of 
July  186Y,  besides  many  paragraphs  of  other 
laws.  Considerable  improvement  was  ef- 
fected in  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  after 
the  law  of  1837,  which  itself  was  a  notable 
improvement  upon  the  former  legislation. 
In  1837,  the  municipal  council  voted  its 
budget;  but  the  budget  had  to  be  approved 
either  by  the  prefect,  if  the  receipts  did  not 
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exceed  100,000  francs,  or  by  the  Sovereign, 
if  they  did.  A  similar  approbation  was  ne- 
cessary for  every  mnnicipal  decision  relative 
to  such  matters  as  the  management  of  pro- 
ductive property,  or  the  tariff;  and  the  pre- 
fect, or  the  King  in  the  large  communes, 
bad  power  (ex  officio)  not  only  to  tax  the 
connnunes  which  did  not  provide  in  their 
budget  for  expenditure  declared  by  the  law 
to  be  obligatory,  but  also  to  reduce  or  reject 
the  optional  expenditure  voted  by  the  coun- 
cil He  could  not  however  (ex  officio)  in- 
crease optional  expenditure,  nor  order  an 
expenditure  which  was  not  obligatory.  The 
law  of  1867  takes  away  from  the  prefect  or 
the  Government  the  right  to  reduce  or  reject 
an  optional  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  commune.  The 
municipal  councils  can  now  without  restraint 
fix  the  tariff  for  stalls  in  the  market,  and  the 
Hke.  They  can  also  vote  without  authoriaa- 
tion  a  communal  tax  of  five  centimes  ad- 
ditional to  the  direct  taxes  of  the  State,  for 
extraordinary  expenses  for  the  good  of  the 
commune,  besides  three  centimes  extraor- 
dinary for  parochial  highways,  five  centimes 
for  repayment  of  loans,  and  several  centimes 
for  elementary  education.  Taxes  to  a  larger 
amount  must  be  approved,  according  to  the 
case,  by  the  prefect,  by  the  Emperor,  or  by 
special  law.  We  cannot  review  aU  the  clauses 
and  conditions ;  it  is  enough  to  state  that  at 
present  the  conmaunes  can  move  freely  within 
a  limit  fixed  in  a  general  manner,  either  an- 
nually through  the  council  general,  or  once 
for  all  through  the  law.  It  is  proper  to 
mention  that  m  France  there  are  none  other 
than  the  municipal  rates,  which  include  all 
the  parish  rates  and  district  rates,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  rates.  The  remainder  of 
the  county  rates  is  levied  under  the  name  of 
additional  departmental  centimes ;  for  there 
are  no  rates  for  the  arrondissements. 

In  Prussia  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  towns  and  the  rural  communes. 
The  law  of  the  80th  of  May  1863  (§  53) 
says  that  besides  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  property  of  the  town,  which  it  leaves 
almost  unencumbered,  the  municipal  receipts 
may  consist  of  ZuschlH^e,  or  fractional  ad- 
ditions to  the  taxes  of  the  State,  and  of  spe- 
cial taxes.  The  approval  of  the  Government 
is  necessary  for  the  Zuschlage  on  the  income- 
tax,  on  the  indirect  taxes,  and  on  special 
taxes.  On  the  direct  taxes,  such  as  the  land- 
tax,  the  house-tax,  the  trade-tax,  the  addition 
may  go  as  far  as  60  per  cent,  and  authori- 
sation is  not  necessary  except  for  that  which 
exceeds  this  limit  For  the  rural  communes, 
the  new  Ereisordnung  confines  itself  to  say- 
ing that  the  conmiittee  of  the  Kreis  may 
authorize  the   communes  to  modify  their 


mode  of  taxation,  and  to  decide  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  present  themselves.  The 
law  is  short  on  this  point,  because  it  leaves 
very  few  expenses  to  the  direct  charge  of 
the  parishes ;  everything  is  made  an  affair  of 
the  Kreis — the  police,  the  militia,  the  poor, 
the  highways,  the  functionaries  and  clerks. 
The  £«is  then  imposes  rates,  and  must  col- 
lect them  in  the  form  of  Zuschlage  on  the  di- 
rect taxes;  but  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  the  fractional  percentage.  The 
districts  or  divisions  of  a  Kreis  do  not  col- 
lect taxes;  for  the  treasury  of  the  Ej'cis 
covers  all  their  expenses. 

With  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munes over  their  property,  their  power  of 
buying  and  selling,  it  will  be  found  that 
everywhere— on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine — the  law 
limits  the  power  of  municipalities  in  the 
interest  of  future  generations.  That  the 
communes  should  be  considered  as  minors, 
capable  of  abusing  for  their  own  profit  pro- 
perty destined  for  the  benefit  of  their  de- 
scendants, may  be  admitted ;  but  to  suppose 
that  their  minority  or  their  intellectual  in- 
capacity would  lead  them  to  impose  more 
taxes  than  are  strictly  necessary  seems  an 
exaggerated  view.  Taxes  are  not  so  popular 
that  any  corporation  is  likely  to  overtax  it- 
self. But  the  State  is  so  afraid  of  their 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs, 
that  it  does  not  permit  them  to  approach 
her. 

The  administration  of  the  police  is  a  mat- 
ter which,  in  France  at  least,  touches  closely 
on  politics.  It  is  in  France  especiaUy  that 
the  distinction  between  political  police,  judi- 
cial police  (which  two  are  often  combined 
as  the  police  de  s6rete),  and  administrative 
police,  has  been  pushed  to  the  furthest  point ; 
and  it  is  especially  on  account  of  the  police 
de  sClret^  in  France,  and  the  corresponding 
Sicherheits-polizei  in  Prussia,  that  both  Gov- 
ernments insist  so  strongly  on  keeping  the 
nomination  of  the  mayors.  In  France  the 
Government  also  appoints  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  has  no  right  of  initiative:  he 
must  wait  till  he  is  appealed  to ;  and  then 
he  acts  either  as  a  conciliator  or  as  a  judge 
in  equity.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  studied  law.  The 
mavor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  initiative. 
It  IS  he  who,  in  case  of  need,  arrests  the 
criminal ;  it  is  he  also  who  promulgates  the 
necessary  regulations  of  the  police  in  the 
commune  in  matters  of  property,  health, 
weights  and  measures,  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  highways.  There  are,  however, 
many  regulations  which  limit  practically,  if 
not  legaUy,  the  powers  of  the  mayor  over 
the  police.     First,  there  is  the  prefect,  who 
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has  for  the  whole  department  the  same  pow- 
ers as  the  mayor  for  his  commnne.  But  he 
has  them  in  a  higher  degree,  since  he  can 
annul  the  municipal  regulations.  Moreover, 
the  prefect  is  a  politicsu  personage,  who  pos- 
sesses in  a  special  way  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  This  explains  why  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  1866  took  the  police  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  of  communes  of 
40,000  souls  and  upwards,  while  the  law  of 
1867  gave  it  back  to  them,  with  this  restric- 
tion, that  the  prefect  should  appoint  the 
commissary  of  police  on  the  presentation  of 
the  mayor.  The  commissaries  of  police  are 
a  second  means  of  reducing  the  influence  of 
the  mayor,  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
The  commissary  of  police  is  legally  the  sub- 
ordinate of  the  mayor;  but  he  is  also  the 
subordinate  of  the  prefect,  with  whom  he  is 
in  direct  communication.  And  he  is  again 
the  subordinate  of  the  Procureuf^6neral, 
for  whom  he  commences  the  judicial  inquiry 
or  instruction.  Besides,  the  mayor  is  not 
paid;  and  he  is  often  a  man  who  is  not 
younff,  who  has  other  occupations,  who  con- 
tents nimself  with  the  administrative  or  even 
with  only  the  honorary  part  of  his  work, 
and  willingly  leaves  to  the  commissary,  who 
is  paid,  the  unattractive  duties  of  the  police. 
The  functionaries  charged  with  police  duties 
— ^the  prefect,  the  mayor,  and  the  commis- 
sary—cannot inflict  any  punishment,  whether 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  law  fixes  all  pe- 
nalties :  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  triDu- 
nal  of  police  applies  them. 

In  Prussia,  the  police  of  large  towns  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  second 
section  of  the  law  of  the  11th  of  March 
1860  reserves  it  to  the  State  functionaries 
in  towns  where  there  is  a  Regierung,  or 
where  there  are  tribunals,  in  fortified  towns, 
and,  generally,  in  towns  where  there  are 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  other 
towns  it  is  the  burgomaster  who  has  the 
charge  of  it.  In  towns  where  the  State  ap- 
points the  oflScers  of  police,  it  also  pays 
them.  In  the  rural  communes  the  police  is 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs ;  nitherto 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of 
knights'  fees,  and  has  also  been  exercised  in 
part  by  the  Landrath,  by  the  Head  of  the 
Kreis,  and  by  the  Schulze,  or  Head  of  the 
rural  commune.  The  authorities  charged 
with  the  local  police  have  the  right  to  pro- 
claim penalties.  As  in  France,  the  superior 
authonty  (Regierung  or  Prefect)  can  annul 
police  regulations  published  by  the  burgo- 
master or  commissary  of  police. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Prussia  the  comple- 
ment of  decentralization,  or  rather,  the  ex- 
tension of  self-government,  has  consisted 
both  in  augmenting  the  powers  of  the  mu- 


nicipalities, and  in  charging  the  councils  or 
conmdttees  of  the  Ereis  tolceep  guard  over 
them.     In  France  the  process  nas  been  the 
same ;  but  the  guardianship  comes  back  to 
the  councils  general  of  tne  departments. 
The  law  of  the  18th  of  July  1866  shows 
that  the  prefects  have  been  deprived  of  nu- 
merous decisions,  which  will  in  future  be 
given  by  these  councils.    At  present  the 
great  corporation  which  is  called  the  depart- 
ment can  administer  its  own  interests  almost 
without  restraint;  and  if  there  are  restric- 
tions, they  chiefly  concern  the  services  of  the 
State  intrusted  to  the  departmental  authori- 
ty.    The  last  concession  that  has  been  seri- 
ously demanded  is  that  the  councils  gene- 
ral should  have  power  to  elect  their  pre- 
sidents.    This   concession  has  been  made 
by  the  Government ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
in  this  way  departmental  self-government  is 
organized  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  great 
majority  of  Frenchmen.     It  is  not  possible 
here  to  compare  in  detail  the  laws  of  1866 
and  of  1838  upon  the  councils  general;  but 
the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
of  the  4th  of  August  1866,  makes  this  com- 
parison in  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  man- 
ner.*    Anyhow,  the  improvement  is  incon- 
testable, and  ought  to  be  recognised  as  such 
by  the  federalists,  though  of  course  it  can- 
not  completely  satisfy  them.     This  is  not 
the  place  to  examine  their  theory,  which 
moreover  differs  in  the  hands  of  different 
advocates.     It  is  enough  to  have  exhibited 
some  of  the  recent  facts  which  indicate  a 
tendency  prevailing  on  the  Continent,  and 
to  have  compared  the  different  ways  by 
which  two  great  nations  have  arrived  at  a 
like  result     Their  progress  in   each  case 
bears  fresh  witness  to  the  immense  influence 
which  the  former  history,  and  the  manners, 
customs,  and  aspirations  of  a  people  exercise 
on  the  development  of  its  laws. 


Art.  VL — History  op  Irish  Lakd  Tbndrbb, 

Thb  attempt  to  impose  laws  on  a  people 
from  without,  whilst  their  customs  and  na- 
tive legislation  are  ignored,  can  rarely  be 
successful.  Unexpected  results  follow  from 
measures  so  devised;  and  those  who  have 
sown  without  studying  the  nature  of 
the  soil  are  made  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
fruit  of  their  labours.  Especially  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  former  errors 
have  to  be  corrected,  and  when  the  nation 
to  be  dealt  with  is  one  which  has  held  stead- 


♦  See  Dr.  Maurice  Block's  Annuaire  de  V Ad- 
ministration franfaise,  for  1867. 
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fastly  to  its  own  traditions  against  the  ad- 
verse legislation  of  many  hundred  years. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  practically  treat- 
ing such  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  land, 
not  only  to  collect  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  but  also  to  investigate  their  antece- 
dents. The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
Ireland  are  not  singularities  to  be  stared  at 
and  written  down,  but  active  forces  which 
have  influenced  the  nation  continuously  and 
deeply  to  the  present  hour.  There  cannot 
be  an  intelligent  and  hopeful  Irish  policy 
without  a  careful  study  of  Irish  history. 
But  such  a  study  is  far  from  easy.  Until 
of  late  years  the  treasures  of  the  old  Celtic 
lore  were  almost  totally  neglected;  and 
though  the  day  of  spurious  ore  has  gone  by, 
still  ^e  specimens  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  surface  inadequately  represent  the 
mine  beneath.  This  puts  a  difficulty  in  the 
way,  at  the  outset,  in  any  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate the  social  position  of  the  Irish 
Celts  in  relation  to  the  land. 

From  before  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty into  Ireland  to  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  there  were  two  great  classes  of  inhar 
bitants  there — ^f  ree  and  base.  Prisoners  of 
war  and  persons  who  did  not  perform  their 
contracts  might  be  reduced  to  servitude.  St. 
Patrick  himself  was  made  a  bondman,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Armagh  in  1171 
show  that  there  had  been  a  custom  of  buy- 
ing Anglo-Saxons  from  merchants,  robbers, 
and  pirates,  and  that  they  were  held  in  ser- 
vitude even  in  that  year;  for  it  was  decreed 
"ut  AngU  ubique  per  insulam  servitutis  vin- 
culo mancipati  in  prbtinam  revocentur  li- 
bertatem."*  These  were  slaves.  By  an 
ancient  Irish  canon  the  oath  of  such  a  slave, 
unknown  to  his  master,  was  void ;  f  and  by 
the  Celtic  laws  the  contract  of  a  mog  (trans- 
lated "labourer")  without  his  chief  was 
void.  J  There  were  slave-labourers ;  but  there 
were  also  other  classes  of  base  or  bondmen. 
Thus  it  was  recorded  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  that  certain  lands 
were  (a.d.  1042)  ^nted  by  the  Danish 
King  Sitricus  of  Dublin  to  that  Church, 
"cum  villanis,  vaccis,  et  bladis,"  "with  the 
villeins,  cattle,  and  com."§  And  acts  of 
this  kind  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Danish 
colony:  for  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of 
All  Saints,  Dublin,  contained  a  charter  from 
Dermot,  the  Irish  king  of  Leinster,  in  which 

♦Giraldus  Cambrensis,  HSbemia  Bxpvffnata, 
c.  xxviii. 
t  Ware,  AntiquiUes  and  History  of  Ireland^ 

C.  XXX. 

X  Ancient  Laws  and  InstittOes  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
p.  61. 
g  Ware,  Antiquities  and  ERstory  of  Ireland, 

C.  XXX. 


certain  lands,  "  with  the  men  thereof,"  were 
made  over  to  it.  The  Black  Book  of  Lis- 
more  contained  a  reference  to  an<5ther  class, 
and  to  their  duties:  "It  is  to  be  noted," 
runs  the  extract  given  by  Ware,  "that  every 
Caruc  of  the  Betagii  ought  every  year  to 
plough  for  the  lord  (the  bishop)  one  acre  at 
the  season  of  wheat,  and  one  acre  at  the 
season  of  oats,  etc.,  likewise  the  Betagii 
ought  to  draw  home  the  com  of  their  lord" 
This  was  villein  service ;  and  Ware  informs 
us  that  in  that  book,  since  burned,  "the  Be- 
tagii are  distinguished  from  the  tenants." 
But  he  does  not  state  in  what  the  distinc- 
tion consisted.  He  adds,  however,  that 
men  of  this  servile  condition  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  military  employment. 
Little  else  appears  to  have  been  Known  in 
his  time.  Reference  to  "  lands  free  and  un- 
free"  appears  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,*  under  the  year  1585;  and  the 
editor  explains  (wrongly)  that  free  lands 
meant  land  held  by  the  chiefs  relatives,  free 
of  rent,  and  (rightly)  that  unfree  land  was 
land  held  by  strangers,  or  natives  who  had 
forfeited  their  privileges  by  crime  or  othei^ 
wise,  at  high  rents,  and  for  services  of  an 
ignoble  nature.f  The  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Ancient  Laws  added  in- 
cidentally some  authentic  details;  but  as  it 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  an  exposition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress,  it  gives  no  satisfactory 
description  of  the  relations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  land.  There  are,  however,  many 
striking  analogies  in  it  with  the  common 
law  of  England.^  The  Law  of  Distress 
itself  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish law,  even  as  modified  by  modem 
statutes. 
The  existence  of  difierent  grades  of  peo- 

*  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  hy  the 
Four  Masters,  edited  and  translated  by  John 
O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  vol.  v.  p.  1843, 
note. 

+  Ibid. 

i  Compare,  for  instance,  these  two  passages : — 
"  There  is  distress  of  five  days'  stay  for  the  last 
fleece,"  i,e.  "  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  end 
of  half  a  year,  he  (the  chief)  dies,  and  if  he  die 
befora  it;  the  opinion  is  that  nothing  is  dne 
in  that  case  (i.e,,  the  second  food-rent,  upon  the 
death,  is  due  from  the  tenant),  if  the  time  for 
supplying  the  food-rent  had  not  arrived  when  the 
chief  died,  i.e.,  the  food-rent  of  the  year  in  which 
he  died,  and  it  is  not  himself  that  exacts  it." — 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  185-7.  "As 
a  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  estate 
of  a  tenant  for  life  the  moment  of  his  death,  it 
was  held  in  old  times,  that  if  such  a  tenant  had 
let  the  lands  reserving  rent  quarterly  or  half- 
yearly,  and  died  between  two  rent^ys,  no  rent 
was  due  from  the  under-tenant  to  anybody  ftom 
the  last  rent-day  till  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
the  tenant  for  life."— Williams,  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property.  The  chief  had  only  a 
life  tenure  of  his  chieftainship  and  mensal  ludds. 
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pie  was  markedly  indicated  by  the  proyisions 
of  this  Irish  law.  Thus,  no  slave-labourer, 
"  fuidir,"  shepherd,  cow-herd,  etc.,  could  be 
distrained  for  debts  due  from  himself  or 
others,  nor  for  offences  against  the  district 
laws ;  but  his  foot  was  fettered,  a  chain  was 
put  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  kept  on 
light  diet,  until  his  chief  or  lord  settled  the 
matter,  and  gave  bail  for  bim,  or  until  he 
became  forfeit  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
poundage  law.  There  was  not  only  immedi- 
ate distress,  but  distress  with  one  or  more 
days'  stay,  or  grace,  during  wbich  time  the 
cbattels  seized  were  not  taken  to  pound. 
The  distress  on  those  who  paid  food-rent 
had  only  one  day's  grace;  the  distress  on 
those  who  paid  cess  or  rent  had  three.  Every 
prince  and  noble  had  a  right  to  food-tribute 
from  a  limited  number  of  base  tenants. 
This  food-tribute,  however,  was  given  in 
return  for  stock :  tbe  petty  king  gave  his 
base  tenants  one  hundred  of  each  kind  of 
cattle.*  Beyond  the  statements  that  there 
were  hired  labourers  as  well  as  slaves,  that 
there  were  free  tenants  as  well  as  base,  and 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  rents, — rack- 
rent  from  a  person  of  a  strange  tribe,  an 
easy  rent  from  one  of  the  tribe,  and  a  stipu- 
lated rent  that  may  be  paid  by  the  tribe 
and  strangers, — there  is  little  more  to  be 
teamed  on  the  subject  from  this  volume  of 
the  Ancient  Laws,  or  from  any  published 
work.  The  word  ciss^  which  is  translated 
"  rent,"  might  with  at  least  equal  propriety 
be  translated  "  tax  "  or  "  tribute." 

In  the  absence  of  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
most  fanciful  views  have  been  expressed 
about  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  writers  content  themselves 
witn  the  opinions  of  Spenser  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  do  not  even  consult  recent  publi- 
cations. Professor  W.  K,  Sullivan,  how- 
ever, has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  subject  in 
his  very  important  introduction  to  the 
second  series  of  O'Curry's  lectures.  The 
work  is  still  in  the  press ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  authors  kindness  for  the  use 
of  it  The  ancient  customs  and  laws  which 
he  has  exhumed  afford  a  perfect  solution  of 
many  historical  difficulties,  and  supply  the 
reasons  and  grounds  of  national  land- 
customs  which  have  perplexed  or  misled  all 


♦  "  Every  king  has  seven  base  tenants,  .  .  and 
tbe  amount  of  stock  which  he  g:ive8  to  the  seven 
base  tenants  is  equal  to  tbe  number  of  Beds  that 
a  Brewy  cedach  should  have,  and  a  Brewj 
lethech  should  have  twice  as  many." — Ancient 
Lam  of  Ireland,  vol.  1.  p.  61.  "The  Brewy 
lethech  has  two  hundred  of  each  kind  of  cattle, 
except  dofls  and  cats,  and  two  hundred  men  in 
the  ccmdition  of  workmen/'  i. «..  slave-labourers. — 
im.  p.  47. 


who  have  looked  upon  them  from  without. 
We  shall  here  give  only  a  brief  statement  of 
that  fraction  of  his  discoveries  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  in  order  to 
understand  the  position  of  tenants,  and  the 
bearing  of  those  laws  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  indicate. 

The  land  of  each  district  was  divided 
into  commonage  land,  office  or  mensal  land, 
and  land  held  by  individual  ownership. 
From  such  individual  ownership,  seven 
classes  derived  the  dignity  of  their  grades 
of  nobihty.  One  of  these  nobles  might  (it 
is  known^  be  elected  president  or  king  over 
the  district ;  another,  vice  president*  In 
such  case,  the  petty  king  retained  his  own 
real  property,  and  had  a  life  possession  of 
the  mensal  lands,  and  an  official  dominion 
over  the  common  land.  There  were  seven 
other  grades  of  chiefs  who  farmed  land,  but 
whose  dignity  was  ascertained  by  the 
amount  of  their  personal  or  chattel  property, 
the  number  of  cattle  they  owned. 

The  land-noble  kept  a  portion  of  his 
land  as  demesne  land.  This  he  had  cultiva- 
ted by  labourers  or  villeins  of  three  kinds, 
who  possessed  no  political  rights,  and  to 
whom  we  shall  refer  presently.  The  other 
portion  of  his  land  was  distributed  amongst 
two  classes  of  tenants,  called  Saer  Ceili  and 
Daer  Ceili,  usually  translated  "  free  tenants  " 
and  "  base  tenants."  The  Saer  Ceili  or  free 
tenants  gave  him  "  military  service  and  an  an- 
nual tribute,  helped  him  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  tribe,  paid  his  mulcts  and  fines,  ransom- 
ed him  or  any  of  his  family  who  might  be 
taken  as  hostages."!  This  kind  of  tenure 
seems  to  have  represented  tenure  by  knight's 
service,  exempt  from  some  of  its  more  grie- 
vous burthens,  such  as  maritagium,  livery, 
and  wardship.  In  that  rei^ect  it  resembled 
the  beneficial  tenure  of  free  and  common 
socage.  The  Daer  Ceili  or  base  tenants 
held  by  a  tenure  which  also  had  some  of 
the  marks  of  common  socage  \\  but  as  they 

♦  Or  Tanist,  i.  e. "  Second,"  hence  what  is  called 
the  law  or  custom  of  Tanistrj^  on  which  Spenser 
writes,  and  about  which  Sir  John  Davis  com- 
plains. The  Tanist  succeeded  to  the  kingship 
when  the  king  died.  Sir  John  Davis  confounded 
their  tenure  ©f  office  with  their  ownership  of 
property. 

+  Compare  the  above  extract  from  Professor 
Sullivan's  work  with  tills :  "  The  tenant  *'  (who 
held  by  knight's  service)  "was  at  first  expected, 
and  afterwards  obliged  to  render  to  liis  lord  pecu- 
niary aids,  to  ransom  his  person  if  taken  prisoner, 
to  help  him  in  the  expense  of  making  his  eldest 
son  a  knight,"  etc— Williams,  Principles  cf  Real 
Prop^ty,  p.  97. 

X  The  custom  of  Gavel-kind,  providing  for  the 
equal  division  of  property  amongst  children  on 
their  parents'  decease,  existed  in  Ireland  as  in 
Kent.  Tlie  Kentish  tenure  is  de6ned  as  socage 
tenure  subject  to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  in 
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were  ascribed  to  the  glebe  (so  long  as 
they  retained  stock  and  possession  only, 
howeyer),  and  were  charged  with  frequent 
contributions,  it  may  probably  have  been 
more  closely  represented  by  what  is  some- 
times called  villein  socage.  They  yielded 
military  service,  which  mere  villeins  did 
not  Their  characteristic  render,  however, 
was  non-military  or  rural  service:  "their 
chief  rent  consisted  of  victuals  [food- 
tribute]  given  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
contributions  at  certam  festivals,  Cai  or 
'  coshering,'  that  is,  entertainment  given  on 
collecting  their  tribute,"  and  other  levies. 

With  respect  to  the  commons,  Professor 
Sullivan  says :  "  No  one  had  any  right,  save 
by  permission  of  the  tribe  council,  to  the 
possession  of  a  special  part  of  the  common 
land  except  from  year  to  year.  A  re-divi- 
sion of  it  took  place  annually  in  each  tovm- 
ship,  in  many  localities,  under  the  directions 
of  a  local  court"  "It  was,"  he  adds,  "this 
annual  division  of  the  common  land  "  with 
other  things,  "that  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  all  land  was  held  in  common,  and 
divided  annually.!' 

The  tenants  were  not  subject  to  ejectment 
"  All  Ceili,  whether  free  or  base,  had  certain 
definite  rights  in  the  territory,  such  as  the 
right  to  have  a  habitation  and  the  usufruct 
of  land."  The  importance  of  this  fact  is 
self-evident 

Below  the  Saer  Ceili  and  Daer  Ceili  were 
the  three  classes  mentioned  above  a6  culti- 
vating the  land-noble's  demesne  lands,  and 
possessing  no  political  rights.  These  were 
the  Bothachs,  the  Sencleithe,  and  the 
Fuidirs.  The  Botiiachs,  or  Cottiers,  free 
and  base,  had  a  right  of  settiement,  served 
the  land-noble  as  hired  and  farm-labourers, 
and  performed  menial  services.  The  Sen- 
cleithe, or  old  adherents,  were  the  de- 
scendants  of  mercenariea  and  prisoners 
"  who  had  acquired  the  right  of  settlement" 
Like  the  Bothachs,  they  "  did  not  possess 
the  political  rights  of  freemen ;  but  they 
formed  part  of  the  affiliated  family  or  clan, 
and  were  thus  secure  of  shelter  and  relief, 
and  were  irremovable  from  the  estate  of  the 
lord."  The  Fuidirs  were  of  two  kinds, 
bond  and  free.  The  bond  Fuidirs  were 
convicts,  prisoners,  and  degenerate  free 
Fuidirs.  The  free  Fuidir  was  a  freeman, 
but  a  stranger,  an  mdividual  of  another 
tribe  or  district  If  he  wished  to  retain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman,  he  could 
only  hold  from  year  to  year ;  "  if  he  entered 
into  longer  engagements  than  one  year  with 


the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Real  Property 
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another  than  his  own  chief,  he  lost  his 
rights,  and  became  permanently  a  Fuidir." 
In  that  case,  he  became  a  bond  or  base 
Fuidir.  But  if  he  served  then  continuously 
under  two  lords  succeeding  one  another,  he 
acquired,  on  the  accession  of  the  third  lord, 
free  rights.  In  any  case,  bondage  did  not 
extend  to  his  grand-children.  Thus  even 
the  Fuidirs  acquired  perpetuity  of  tenure. 
Professor  Sullivan  draws  attention  to  this 
important  fact,  as  in  part  explaining  the 
traditional  right  of  fixity  claimed  in  the 
present  day  by  peasants.  He  says :  "  This 
circumstance  explains  the  expression  so 
often  heard  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
when  they  complam  of  being  ejected  by 
their  landlords:  'My  father  and  grand- 
father were  there  before  me,'  or  *  My  grand- 
father was  a  tenant  of  his  grandfather.'" 
He  shows  likewise  how  the  Irish  law 
reveals  the  cause  why  rack-rented  tenants, 
as  Spenser  remarked,  would  only  hold 
"from  year  to  year"  and  preserved  their 
"  liberty  of  change."  The  wars  dispossessed 
many  free  tenants;  and,  whilst  seeking  a 
livelihood,  they  yet  would  not  do  anything 
to  forfeit  their  ancient  free  rights,  or  bar 
their  claims  to  their  ancient  headings.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  interest  of  alien 
or  new  lords  to  reduce  all  tenants  to  this 
rack-rented  condition.  Yet  these  Fuidirs, 
whose  lot  was  regarded  as  one  of  hardship 
by  the  Irish  law,  had  a  right  to  all  their 
improvements;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  the  third  generation,  or  at  the  election  of 
the  third  lord,  they  obtained  a  security  of 
tenure  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  English 
copyholders,  who,  like  them,  originally 
emerged  out  of  a  state  of  villenage. 

Thus  under  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland 
there  were  compensations  for  improvements 
in  the  case  of  the  temporary  yearly  tenant, 
occupancy  titles,  security  of  tenure,  and 
certain  rents.  The  questions  next  arise: 
How  long  did  these  laws  continue  to 
govern  and  influence  the  population;  at 
what  time  or  times  were  they  replaced  by 
others;  and  what  were  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms set  up  in  their  stead?  These  ques- 
tions can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
an  historical  examination  of  the  fortunes 
and  conduct  of  the  colonies  that  entered 
Ireland  from  Britain. 

The  men  who  settied  among  the  ancient 
Celtic  colonizers,  before  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, were  not  essentially  different  from 
them  in  their  land-views.  The  None 
system  resembled  the  Irish  in  a  marked 
manner;  and,  although  the  Danish  settle- 
ments were  principaUy  confined  to  a  few 
towns  on  the  sea^coast,  Scandinanan  fami* 
lies    had    rooted    themselves  like  ancient 
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trees*  far  inland,  and  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  princely  families  of  the  Irish  and 
Norse  were  of  no  unfreqnent  occurrence.f 
The  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Irish 
Celts,  during  the  seventh  and  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  combined  with  the  influence 
of  the  great  Irish  schools,  tended  to  modify 
any  differences.  At  the  least,  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers  were  thus  made  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  law,  and  could  com- 
prehend and  adopt  them.  Professor  Sulli- 
van considers  that  the  land-systems  were, 
in  many  respects,  remarkably  alike. 

The  Anglo-Normans  introduced  the  feudal 
system  officially ;  but  how  far  was  this  a  real 
and  solid  introduction?  Formally,  Heniy 
II.  bestowed  upon  ten  of  his  principal  ad- 
herents the  entire  land  of  Ireland,  by  cnarters 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  Norman  law ; 
but  actually  his  adherents  formed  only  a 
small  cluster  on  the  eastern  coast,  replacing 
and  representing  the  Danish  colony.  John, 
though  he  claimed  to  be  Lord  of  Ireland,  did 
not  assume  the  title  of  King  of  the  Irish — a 
distinction  with  a  difference.  The  Irish 
were  long  called  "enemies;"  the  Anglo- 
Irish  insurgents  were  always  called  "  rebels." 
Dominion  was  claimed  over  the  soil  rather 
than  over  the  people ;  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  adventurers  that  the  soil  should 
be  called  under  the  law  than  the  people.  In 
the  reign  of  John  the  English  territory  was 
divide^  on  paper,  into  twelve  counties ;  and 
the  nobles  were  sworn  to  obey  the  laws  of 
England.  The  "War  of  Chicane,"  which 
Burke  described  as  following  the  War  of  the 
Sword,  began  in  the  Anglo-Norman  settle- 
ment with  John's  arrival;  for  new  adven- 
turers intrigued  for  the  possessions  of  veteran 
invaders.^  On  his  death,  one  of  the  first 
public  acts  of  the  Earl  Miurshal  was  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  general  amnesty  in  Ireland. 
The  Great  Charter  was  extended  to  Ireland 
in  1216,  and  solemnly  confirmed  in  1227, 
when  Henry  in.  directed  the  Lord  Justiciary 
to  call  before  him  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  freeholders,  andbaihffs 
of  counties,  to  read  it  publicly  before  them, 
and  to  swear  the  mi^ates  of  Ireland  firmly 
to  hold,  observe,  and  enforce  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  l^e  laws  and  customs 
were  insisted  on  in  various  writs ;  thus  in 
1245  a  writ  was  issued  confirming  former 
ones,  and  among  other  things  containing 
these  expressions: — "Rex,  etc,  quia  pro 
communi  utilitate  terre  HibemiflB  et  unitate 

♦  Topographical  Poem,  by  CDogan,  Bard  (rf 
O'Kelly,  A.D.  1570. 

t  Saga  of  Burnt  IQal,  translated  by  G.  Dasent. 
War  of  the  QaUa  and  Gaels,  edited  by  Dr.  Todd. 

t  Gilbert,  Vie$roi/$  of  Ireland. 


terrarum  regis,  rex  vult  et  de  communi  con- 
silio  regis  provisum  est,  quod  omnes  leges  et 
consuetudines  que  in  Regno  Anglie  tenentor 
in  Hibemill  teneantur."*  ^ 

The  Welshmen  who  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed the  first  adventurers,  and  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  Irish,  had  already  doubtless 
settled  down,  finding  it  easy  to  conform  to 
Irish  habits,  though  they  may  have  ousted 
some  landholders.  In  tiie  Great  Charter, 
the  liberties  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  were  acknowledged  and  confirmed. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  same  princi- 
ple had  been  applied  to  Ireland.  But  even 
if  tiie  magnates  of  Ireland  had  faithfully 
followed  and  enforced  the  customs  and  laws 
of  England,  compensation  would  have  been 
allowed  to  tenants  for  improvements,  and  the 
humbler  tenants  would  have  grown  up  from 
a  state  of  insecurity  to  one  of  security,  as  the 
villeins  grew  to  be  copyholders,  and  as  cus- 
tomary freeholders  were  developed.  The 
tendency,  however,  has  been  directly  the  re- 
verse ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  early 
indications  of  what  is  literally  the  de-grading 
system,  the  enforcement  of  which  has  caused 
innumerable  disturbances,  and  given  support 
to  not  a  few  attempts  at  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  case  of  col- 
lision between  landlord  and  tenant  occurred 
abou  tthe  time  of  the  extension  of  Magna 
Charta  to  Ireland.  Henry  de  Londres,  the 
landlord  concerned,  was  not  only  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Papal  Legate,  but  also  Jus^ 
ticiary.  He  seems  to  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  his  functions ; 
for  he  had  to  be  prohibited  by  royal  writ 
from  drawing  temporal  causes  into  eccled- 
astical  courts,  and  his  conduct  in  excommuni- 
cating keepers  of  the  King's  Wood  for  re- 
sisting his  wood-cutters  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  deposition.  From  his  general 
conduct  to  his  tenants,  and  on  account  of 
the  following  circumstance  in  particular,  he 
became  popularly  known  as  "  Scorch-villein  " 
(perhaps,    "Ecorche-vilain").f      When  he 

*  Betham,  Origin  and  History  of  the  ConstiHt^ 
Hon  cf  England,  and  of  the  Barly  Parliaments  ef 
Irdand, 

f  The  first  case  of  legal  action  by  landlord 
ajifiiinBt  tenant  in  the  Pale  appears  to  liave  been 
taken  under  the  Statate  of  Westminster  2,  IS 
Edw.  I.,  wliich  took  effect  in  Ireland,  aa  the  fol^ 
lowing  extract  shows : — "  The  Statute  of  West- 
minster 2, 13  Edw.  I.  gives  the  writ  of  cessavit 
against  the  tenant  for  recovery  of  lauds  holden, 
yfho  for  two  years  ceases  doing  the  services  re- 
served by  tenure.  This  is  an  introduction  and 
new  law,  as  is  observed  by  Fits  Herbert,  and 
wherein  Ireland  is  not  yet  named ;  yet  that  Stat- 
ute was  there  received  and  put  in  execution  in 
the  same  King  Edw.  L  his  time,  as  we  may  see 
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had  been  installed  as  Archbishop  (a.d.  1213), 
he  summoned  all  the  tenants  and  farmers  of 
the  See  to  appear  personally  before  him,  on 
a  day  appomted,  and  to  bring  with  them 
such  evidences  and  writings  as  they  enjoyed 
their  holdings  by.  The  tenants,  at  the 
stated  time,  presented  themselves,  and 
showed  their  evidences  to  their  landlord, 
"mistrusting  nothing."  But  before  their 
faces,  on  a  sudden,  he  cast  them  all  into  a 
fire  secretly  made  for  the  purpose.  "  This 
fact  amazed  some  that  they  become  silent, 
moved  others  to  a  stirring  Choller  and  Furi- 
ous Rage,  that  they  regarded  neither  place 
nor  person,  but  brake  into  irreverent  speech- 
es :  *  Thou  an  Archbishop  I — ^nay,  thou  art  a 
Scorch-villein ;'  another  drew  his  weapon  and 
said,  'As  good  for  me  to  kill  as  be  killed, 
for  when  my  Evidences  are  burned  and  my 
Living  taken  away  from  me,  I  am  killed.' 
The  Bishop  seeing  this  Tumult  and  the  Im- 
minent Danger  went  out  at  a  back  door: 
his  Chaplains,  Registers,  and  Summoners 
were  well  beaten,  and  some  of  them  left  for 
dead.  They  threatened  to  fire  the  house 
over  the  Bishop's  Head ;  some  means  were 
taken  for  the  present  time  to  pacify  their 
outrage,  with  fair  promise  that  all  hereafter 
should  be  to  their  own  content ;  upon  this 
they  departed."* 

This  was  the  first  agrarian  outrage,  follow- 
ing the  first  attempt  recorded  in  Irish  his- 
tory to  degrade  those  who  held  by  secure 
tenures  into  position  of  mere  villeins,  or 
tenants-at-will.  Such  attempts  were  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  settlers  who  came  from  Eng- 
land.    But,  with  the  lapse  of  years  and  the 

by  a  record  in  26  Edw.  i.,  Bot.  2.  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's Office,  but  belonging  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  entitled:  'Placita  apud  Dublin,  etc.' 
'  Pleas  held  at  Dublin  on  the  octave  of  St.  Hillary, 
in  the  26th  year  of  King  Edw.,  Robert  de  Wille- 
by  and  Alicia  his  wife,  appeared  on  the  fourth 
day  against  William  Trissel,  in  a  plea  that  he 
should  restore  to  them  ten  acres  of  land  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Knight's  town,  which  the  said 
William  holds  of  them  by  certain  services,  and 
which  ought  to  revert  to  the  said  Robert  and 
Alice,  by  form  of  the  Statute  of  our  Lord  the  King 
lately  enacted :  because  the  said  William  hath 
ceased  for  two  years  doing  the  said  services,  as 
is  alledged,  and  the  said  William  was  summoned 
and  did  not  appear.  Therefore  the  Sheriff  was 
commanded  to  seise  the  said  lands  into  the  King's 
hands,  etc.  etc' " — Sergeant  Mayart's  Atisw&r  to 
a  Book  entitled  a  Declaration,  setting  forth  7mw 
amd  hy  what  means  the  Ijaws  and  J^attttee  of  Eng- 
land, etc.,  came  to  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  R. 
Bolton,  Hibemica,  pp.  48-4.  The  ftwst  that  this 
Statute  was  required  to  enable  landlords  to  oust 
tenants  who  held  by  "  certain  "  services,  enables 
US  to  understand  why  the  Archbishop  should 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  titles  of  his  tenantry, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  villeins  at 
pleasure. 
*  Ware,  Annala  of  Ireland, 


freqmency  of  wars,  civil  and  military  autho- 
rity got  more  into  the  hands  of  the  lords  ; 
and  no  law  could  stay  their  exactions  but 
that  of   the   strong   hand.     In  proportion 
as  they  surrounded  themselves  with  armed 
guards,  in  the  border  or  marsh  territory,  the 
tenants  were  plundered.     Some  British  free- 
holders fled  to  England,  as  Sir  John  Davis 
tells  us;  and  Leland  relates  that  others  took 
refuge  among  the   Irish.     In  an  unsettled 
territory  few  would  adventure  except  migra- 
tory   Fuidirs,  who  would  pay  a  rack-rent, 
until  better  times.     There  was  one  check, 
however,  on  the  lord,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  having  "  defensible"  men  as  well  as  pro- 
visions.    This   obliged  him  to  offer  good 
terms  and  perfect  security  of  tenure  to  such 
tenants  as  would  consent  to  remain ;  and  thus 
we  find  freeholders  continually  mentioned, 
although  we  are  told  they  were  often  plun- 
dered and  poor.     Then,  though  incursions 
were  made  into  the  country,  and  strongholds 
built,  the  Irish  swept  all  the  land  that  was 
beyond  bowshot  of  the  walls ;  and  it  became 
a  necessity  for  isolated  lords  to  secure  their 
alliance.      They  soon,  also,  adopted  their 
customs.       Internecine     quarrels    between 
the  lords  of  the  Pale,  fomented  by  needy 
adventurers,  who,  swarming  into   England 
froni  Poitou  and  Bretagne  in  the  thirteenth 
century,   straggled    greedily  into    Ireland, 
caused  the  old  Anglo-Norman  lords  and 
Irish  nobles  to  make  common  cause.     Dun- 
dalk  paid  tribute  to   O'Hanlon;  Galway, 
though  well  fortified,  and  the  residence  of 
the  powerful  De  Burghs,  lords  of  Connaught, 
paid  an  anual  rent  to  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
mond.      Intermarriages    became    frequent. 
The  Irish  laws,  tenures,  and  manners  prevail- 
ed over  the  land,  amongst  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans as  amongst  the   Irish.      In  fact,  a 
thorough  fusion  was  effected.    Then  came 
an  attempt  of  new  adventurers  and  others  to 
make  this  communion  penal.     They  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  so  far  as  law  went,  in 
the    Statute  of    Kilkenny,  a.d.  1367,  the 
words  of  which  witness  to  the  perfect  ming- 
ling of  races:  "  et  ore  plusors  Engleis  de  la 
dit  terre  guepissant  la  lang,  gis,  monture, 
leys,  usages  Engleis  vivent  et  se  govement 
as  maniers,  guise,  et  lang  des  Irrois  enemies, 
et    auxiant  ount    fait  divers  manages  et 
aliaunces  enter  eux  et  les  Irrois  enemyes."* 
In  this  Statute,  appended  to  one  mention  of 
the  lords,  are  tiie  words,  "et  lour  snbjits  ap- 
pelez  Betaghes."      It  is  complained  that 
both  lord  and  "Betaghe"  were  formerly 
governed  by  English  law,  but  now  by  Irish. 
By  a  previous  Statute  (6  Ed.  m.),  enacted 


♦  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  published  by  the 
Irish  Archoological  Society,  18&. 
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at  Westminster  and  transmitted  to  Ireland, 
it  was  declared  that  one  and  the  same  law 
should  be  as  well  towards  the  Irish  as  the 
English,  except  the  servitude  of  the  "  Betag- 
hes  "  to  their  lords,  which  should  be  as  in 
England  with  respect  to  villeins.  This 
prominent  mention  of  the  two  classes  of 
lords  and  villeins  would  appear  to  prove 
that  these  lords  had  zealously  adopted  the  de- 
grading system,  and  enlarged  the-  number  of 
villein-occupiers,  or  servfle  "  erthe-tillers," 
whose  chief  privileges  were  that  they  had 
protection  and  settlement.  By  the  custom 
of  England  such  villeins  would  grow  into 
copyholders;  but  the  extension  of  legal 
memory  to  the  time  of  Bichard  i.  may  have 
interfered  with  their  claim  in  Ireland.  If 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  two  countries 
were  indeed  made  identical,  this  interference 
would  be  hardly  logical. 

Duke  Lionel's  Kilkenny  Statute,  though 
renewed  in  every  parliament  till  the  year 
1452,  did  not  succeed  in  dividing  the 
Anglo-Normans  and  the  Irish,  or  in  expel- 
ling the  Brehon  law  from  among  the  Eng- 
lish, or  in  arresting  the  intermarrying,  fos- 
tering, and  the  like.  It  perished,  but  not 
till  it  had  exasperated  the  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Irish,  and  made  them  believe  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  rise  in  arms,  which 
they  did,  with  much  success. 

The  period  was  not  an  auspicious  one  for 
the   cultivators.     In   England,  in  the   first 
year  of  Bichard  il,  the  villeins  assembled 
riotously  in  considerable  bodies,   and  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  their  services,  per- 
sonal and  other,  from  their  lords,  alleging 
exemplifications  from  Domesday  Book  with 
relation  to  their  manors  and  villages,  and 
claiming,  on  their  account,  to  be  held  dis- 
charged and  free.    By  a  royal  proclamation, 
preserved   at  Bymer,   fixity  of  rents    was 
granted  them.      This  proclamation  directed 
"  quod  nulla  acra  terra  quae  in  bondagio  vel 
servagio  tenetur  altius  quam  ad  quatuor  de- 
narios  haberetur,  et  si  qua  ad  minus  antea 
tenta  fuisset,  in  posterum  non  exaltaretur." 
In  Ireland  the  villeins  had  no  protection. 
The  King  was  not  there :    perhaps  his  De- 
puty was  one  of  those  lords  whoso  villeins 
thus    revolted  in    vindication   of    ancient 
rights  transgressed.    Adventurers  who  cross- 
ed the  channel,  the  younger  sons  of  such 
lords,  had  neither  scruple  nor  check  put 
upon  them.       The  intimate  connection  that 
existed  between  Irish  and  English  in  those 
days  may  be  curiously  illustrated.       In  the 
year  1461,  official  despatches  went  from  Ire- 
land to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  complaining 
that    the     Irish    enemy,     MacGeoghegan, 
"with   three  or  four  Irish   captains,   asso- 
ciated with  a  great  fellowship  of  English 


rebels,"  had  burned  the  large  town  of  Bath- 
more.*  In  the  previous  year  the  insurgents 
in  Kent  were  encamped  at  Blackheath  un- 
der the  leadership  of  an  Irishman,  Jack  Cade, 
who  proclaimed  himself  Captain  of  Kent. 
The  word  "  captain  "  was  used  to  designate 
Irish  chieftains ;  and  at  that  time  an  Irish 
chieftain  would  find  the  leadership  of  Kent- 
ishmcn  in  some  respects  congenial  work. 

In  Ireland,  the  territory  subject  to  English 
laws  was,  after  the  Kilkenny  act,  greatly  con- 
tracted :  "  yr  is  not  left  in  the  nethir  parties 
of  the  counties  of  DyveKn  [Dublin],  Mith 
[Meath],  Loueth,  and  Kildare,  that  yoynin 
to  gadyr,  oute  of  the  subjection  of  the  saide 
enemyes  and  rebels  scarisly  xxx  miles  in 
lengthe,  and  xx  in  brede  ther,  as  a  man  may 
surely  ride  other  go,  to  answerre  to  the 
Kynge's  writtes."     The  castles  of  Carlow, 
"  one  of  the  keyes  of  the  saide  lande,"  had 
been  taken  or  destroyed ;  there  were  scarce- 
ly liege  people  enough  to  victual  the  seven 
or  eight  towns  of  the  south  and  east,  "  wher- 
throffh  they  ben  on  the  poynt  to  be  enfajmi- 
ed."f     In  the  reign  of  Henry  viir.  the  com- 
plaint was  the  same ;  **  ther  is  no  f  olke  day- 
ly  subgett  to  the  Kinges  lawes  but  half  the 
countye  of  XJriell  [Louth],  half  countye  of 
Meath,  half  the  countye  of  Dublin,  half  the 
countye  of  Kildare."j     The  Irish  lords  en- 
croached on  the  English  Pale :  "  the  Irishrie 
suppressed  the  Englishrie."     Scarcely  four 
persons  in  any  parish  of  four  counties  of  the 
Pale  wore  Enghsh  habits.    The  Irishry  forci- 
bly took  from  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Kil- 
dare divers  of  their  possessions,  and  became 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  except  some 
parts  of  Leinster.§    The  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council  wrote  to  the  King  that  "  the  Inglishe 
blodde  of  the  Inglishe  Conquest  ys  in  manor 
worn  out  of  this  land,"  some  through  attain- 
ders, some  by  departure,  some  by  being  slain, 
"  and  contrarywise  the  Irish  bloode,  ever  more 
and  more  without  such  decaies  increaseth ;" 
and  then  "  ther  is  such  scames  of  the  Eng- 
lyshe  blodde  in  this  parties,  that  of  force  we 
[are]  dryven,  not  only  to  take  Iryshe  men, 
our  naturall  enemyes  to  our  tenaunts  and 
erthe-tillers,  but  also  to  our  houshold  serv- 
aunts  some  horsmen  and  kerne."] 

Tenants  and  cultivators,  regarded  as  natural 
enemies,  had  little  to  expect  from  the  lords, 
when  the  latter  had  power  to  oppress  them. 


♦  Gilbert,  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  p.  361. 

t  Letter  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  14tli 
year  of  Henry  vi.,  enrolled  on  the  Close  Roll  of 
Ireland.  Betham,  Origin  and  Eiatoryy  etc. 

X  State  Papers,  Part  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  State  of 
Ireland,  A.D.  1516. 

§  Tra^  relating  to  Ireland.  Irish  Archseolo- 
^cal  Society,  1845.  Paper  in  British  Museum. 
Titus  B.  12. 

I  State  Papers,  Part  3,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888-481. 
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Dispossessed  and  harassed  tentuits  of  the 
Marches  were  doubtless  among  those  who 
sought  to  be  replanted,  under  the  colonial 
lords.  Spenser,  looking  back,  described 
.their  condition.  To  these  lords,  he  says, 
"  repaired  divers  of  the  poore  distressed  peo- 
ple of  the  Irish,  for  succour  and  reli^  of 
whom,  such  as  they  thou^t  fit  for  labour 
and  industriously  disposed — as  the  most 
part  of  their  baser  sort  are — they  received 
unto  them  as  their  vassalls,  but  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  impart  unto  them  the  benefit 
of  those  lawes  under  which  they  themselves 
lived,  but  every  one  made  his  will  and  com- 
mandement  a  lawe  unto  his  owne  vassall: 
thus  was  not  the  Law  of  England  ever  pro- 
perly applyed  unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a 
purposed  plot  of  Government,  but  as  they 
could  insinuate  and  steale  themselves  under 
the  same,  by  their  humble  carriage  and  sub- 
mission."* Such  writers  as  Spenser  are  only 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  Pale  and 
March  lands,  f 

North  as  well  as  south,  however,  they  bear 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  industry  of 
the  Irish  cultivators :  **for  the  churle  of  Ire- 
land is  a  very  simple  and  toylesome  man, 
desiring  nothing  but  that  he  may  not  be  eaten 
out  with  ceasse,  coyne,  nor  liverie."  f 

The  Irish  nobles  appear  to  have  got  a  re- 
cognition of  their  national  laws  and  customs 
in  a  parliament  held  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Deputy  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  when  they 
were  induced  to  acknowledge  Henry  vul 
for  their  sovereign,  "reserving  yet  (some 
say)  unto  themselves  all  thdr  owne  former 
Priviledges  and  seigniories  inviolate,"  writes 
Spenser.  His  complaint  that  they  were 
"  now  tied  but  with  termes,"  that  the  Bang's 
power  was  limited  and  no  longer  absolute, 
IS  sufficient  to  show  that  he  believed  in  the 
pact.  "They  reserved,"  he  adds  again, 
"  their  titles,  tenures,  and  seigniories  whole 
and  sound  unto  themselves,  and  for  the 
proofe  alledge  that  they  have  ever  sithence 
remained  to  them  untouched,  so  as  now  to 
alter  them  would  (say  they)  be  a  great 
wron|^."  §  It  appears  from  this  that  in  the 
year  m  which  he  wrote,  1696,  the  Irish  laws 


*  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Ware's  edition. 
1683.  p.  10. 

t  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  aj>.  1665,  Oliver,  a 
**  pfentleman  of  the  Pale,"  made  a  complaint  :— 
"  That  the  gentlemen  of  the  Goantj  of  Kildare 
made  to  this  (Kildare)  Earl's  grandfather  on  his 
petition  to  serve  a  present  necessity,  instead  of 
Coyn  and  Livery,  not  as  this  Eail's  grandfather 
would  have  it,  at  his  pleasure." — 1%«  Eatis  of 
JSildare  and  their  Ancestor^  hy  the  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  Addenda,  p.  96. 

t  Journal  of  the  UUter  ArehaologicaL  Society. 
Captain  Smith,  a.d.  1673,  vol.  ir.  p.  179. 

§   Vietoof  the  State  of  Ireland,  jpp.Q,  7. 


and  customs  prevailed,  virtually  undisturbed, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Irish  nobles.  The 
Irish  annals  record  that,  in  1554,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Earl  of  Kildare  received  "  a  great 
fine  in  cows,  namely,  340  cows,  as  an  eric 
for  his  foster  brother,  who  had  been  slain."* 
Still  later,  in  1565,  it  appears  that  the  same 
Earl  not  only  followed  Irish  customs,  but 
acted  as  an  Irish  chief.  JELo  "  has  the  cap- 
tainship [chieftainship]  of  0*Ferral's  coun- 
try;" and  "he  appoints  Irish  Brehons  to 
weigh  their  oflfences,"  and  to  levy  fines  on 
the  offenders,  f  In  1608,  Niall  O'Donnell,  a 
strenuous  ally  of  the  English,  convoked  the 
clan  according  to  custom,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  appointed  chieftain  in  due  form ; 
"  and  he  was  styled  O'Donnell  without  con- 
sulting the  King's  representative  or  council."  f. 
Thus,  down  to  the  first  year  of  James  i.  we 
have  public  profession  of  the  Irish  laws  and 
customs.  There  are  indications  that  the 
practice  must  have  continued  much  later. 

Towards  the  last  third  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  however,  two  important  events  took 
place, — ^the  "Composition"  of  Connaught, 
and  the  Confiscation  and  Plantation  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond's  estates,  which  formed  a 
laige  part  of  Munster. 

Desirous  that  the  nobles  of  Connaught  § 
should  surrender  their  titles,  and  hold  Uiem 
by  patents  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord-Deputy 
Perrot  issued  a  commission,  in  July  1585, 
to  the  Governor  of  Connaught  and  divers  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  Irish  nobles  of  the 
province,  empowerii^  them  to  call  together 
"all  the  nobilitie,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  all  the  chief  taines  smd  lordes,"  to  devise 
how  their  titles  and  rights  should  be  af- 
firmed, and  all  "  uncertaine  cesse,  cuttings, 
and  spendings"  compounded  for.  Ine 
conmussioners  proposed  that  the  Chieftains 
of  Countries,  Gentlemen  and  Freeholders, 
should  "  passe  unto  the  Queene's  Majesty, 
her  Heirs  and  successours,  a  ffraunt  of  tenne 
shillings  English,  or  a  naarke  Irish,  upon 
every  quarter  of  land  containing  120  acres, 
manured  or  to  be  manured,  that  beares 
either  home  or  come,  in  lieu  and  considera^ 
tion  to  be  discharged  from  other  cesse, 
taxation,  or  tallage,  excepting  the  rising  out 
of  Horse  and  Foote  for  the  service  of  the 
Prince  and  State,  such  as  should  be  particu- 
larly  agreed  upon,  and  some  certaine  dayes 
labour  for  building  and  fortifaction  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  kingdome."     In* 

*  AnnaU  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Mastere. 

f  The  EarU  of  Kildare  \and  their  Ancestor^ 
Addenda. 
■  1  Annala  of  the  Four  Mastere. 

§  A  Ohorographical  Description  of  West  or 
lar-Oonnaught,  Irish  Archasological  Society, 
lo46. 
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cjTiisitions  succeeded;  and  indentures  were 
arawn  between  the  Lord-Depnty,  for  the 
Queen,  and  certain  chieftains  for  themselves 
and  others.     Thus  the  indentures  of  compo- 
sition, A.D.  1685,  for  "the  countrie  of  the 
O'Fflaherties,  called  Eyre-Conaght"  (Wes^ 
Oonnaught),  gives  the  names  of  a  score  of 
chieftains  who  ^ee  "  for  and  in  behalf e  of 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  chieftaynes, 
fireeholders,  gentlemen  ffarmers,  and  inhabi- 
tants, having  land  or  holdings,"  to  grant  the 
ten  shillings  on  condition  of  being  freed 
from  "  all  manner  of  cesses,  taxes,  chardges, 
ymposicons,  purveying,  eateing,  findinge,  or 
bearing  of  soldiers^  and  horn  all  other  bur- 
thens whatsoever,  other  tlum  the  rents,  re- 
servacons,  and  chardges  hereafter  speeified, 
and  to  be   exacted  by  Parliament,"    etc. 
Among  the    charges  reserved    they  were 
bound  to  "  beare  hostings,  roods,  and  jur- 
neyes."     It  was  further  agreed  (on  parch- 
ment) "  that  the  names,  sillies,  and  titles  c^ 
captayneships,  taynistships,  and  all  other 
Irishe  aucthorities  and  jurisdictions    .    .     . 
together  with  all  ellection  and  customarie  di^ 
vision  of  land  "  should  be  abolished ;  and 
that  their  lands  should  "lynialie  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  sonn,  according  to 
the  course  and  order  of  the  lawes  of  Eng- 
land."    O'Fflahertie,  "  for  the  better  main- 
tenaunce  of  the  degree  of  knighl^ode,"  was 
to  have  castle  and  land  confirmed  to  him, 
to  hold  by  knight's  service. 

The  following  important  puagraph  is  in- 
serted in  several  of  the  indentures : — "  And 
forasnmch  as  divers  of  the  meane  free> 
boulders  and  the  tenants  dwelHng  upon 
their  lands  are  and  shall  be  greatlie  bur> 
thened  by  this  composition,  if  the  petty 
lords  and  captaines  next  above  them  be  al- 
lowed to  take  such  rentes  and  customarye 
dutyes  as  they  pretend  to  belong  to  them, 
for  remedy  whereof  it  is  condescended  that" 
the  said  chiefs,  "  and  all  others  of  that  sort 
of  petty  lords  or  captaynes^  shall  have,  hold, 

C«eBs,  and  enjoy  all  their  castles  and 
ds  to  descend  from  ech  of  them  to  their 
heirs  by  course  and  order  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  after  the  decease  of  everie  of 
them,  now  livinge,  the  aforesaid  rents, 
duties,  and  idl  exaccons  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  utterlie  determyned  and  extin- 
guished for  ever."  This  elevation  of  mean 
freeholders  into  direct  dep^idence  on  the 
Crown  is  remarkable.  But  not  all  that  was 
set  forth  was  carried  into  effect ;  and  the 
subsequent  disturbances  overset  idl  plans. 
Sir  Morrogh  O'Fflaherty,  himself  one  of  the 
commissioners,  bequeathed  his  lands  to  all 
his  sons,  "to  be  indifferentlie  betwixt 
them  parted;"  the  eldest,  whom  he  ap^ 
pointed  "  chiefe  of  and  over  my  children, 


name,  kindred,  and  countrye,"  was  to  have 
the  first  choice.*  He  appcnnted  two  friends 
as  a  court  of  arbitration.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1593.  He  evidently  made  this 
will  fearing  that,  if  he  should  die  intestate, 
the  operation  of  the  Msh  law  would  be 
superseded  by  that  of  ihe  English  law  of 
pnmc^eniture. 

Considered  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the 
Composition  of  Connaught  forms  an  epoch 
of  importance.    The  relations  of  people  and 
chiefs  towards  each  other  and  towards  the, 
land  were,  in  that  province,  altered.     The 
clan  lost  its  ancient  power  of  electing  to  the 
headship  the  individual  of  its  choice  f  (a 
choice  generally  limited  to  members  of  a 
certain  family).    The  lands  held  in  trust  for 
it  by  ihe  chief,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  were 
permanently  alienated  to  his  use  and  that  of 
Ids  heirs.     The  customary  division  of  the 
common  lands  was  stayed,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  let  out,  but  were  to  remain  as  com- 
mons. |      The  custom  of    gavel-kind  was 
forbidden,  and  replaced  by  "  the  course  and 
order  of  the  law  of  England"  (Kent  being 
apparently  excluded  from  England).    The 
chief  was  converted  into  a  feudal  lord,  §  so 
far  as  the  mensal  land  and  his  own  estate 
were  concerned.     But  for  this  privilege  he 
had  to  commute  all  others;  and  for  the 
privilege  of  being  confirmed  in  their  own 
estates,  all  the  other  hmd-nobles  (as  well  as 
their  captain  or  chief)  had  to  commuto  all 
rents  and  rights  likewise.     The  "  meane 
freehoulders  and  their,  tenants— who  were  the 
Free  and  Base  tenants  of  the  Irish — ^lost  cer- 
tain political  privileges ;  but  their  landlords 
were  swept  away  from  over  them.   On  them 
would  devolve,  it  was  seen,  the'  pa3nnent  of 
the  ten  shillings  for  every  quarter  of  land 
that  bore  "  come  or  home ;     and  they  were 
consequently  freed  from  all  other  rents  or 
services  due  to  their  former  landlords.    But 
this  was  deferred  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
whose  vested  interests  were  thus  respected. 
So  remarkable  an  interference  with  property 


*A  ChorograpTtieal  DeseHption,  Appendix,  etc. 

t  In  1553,  the  IwrotheTS  of  0'Bri«i,  Lord  of 
Thomond,  rose  against  him  and  drove  hhn  into 
his  tower,  because  he  "  had  obtained  from  the 
King  the  right  of  succession  for  his  son,  who  had 
been  styled  baron  in  preference  to  his  seniors." 
Not  the  son,  but  a  brother  sacceeded,  at  his 
death  soon  after.   Annah  of  the  Four  Ma^&r^, 

t  The  appropriation  of  such  commons  in  Partry 
caused,  in  18d9,  much  sensation ;  and  the  libel 
suits  of  Proudfoot  v.  Lavelle  and  Lavelle  v.  Proud- 
foot  have  arisen  out  of  it. 

§  By  Stat.  11  Eliz.  sess.  8,  cap.  7,  no  Earl, 
Baron,  Viscount,  Lord,  or  pretended  Captain,  was 
to  take  the  title  of  Captain  or  ruler  of  any  coun- 
try being  shire  ground,  except  bv  letters-patent ; 
nor  was  such  Captain  to  assemble  the  people  for 
making  war  or  peace,  or  granting  sesses. 
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arrangements  recalls  at  once  the  Statute  of 
Quia  emptores  (18  Edw.  i.)  The  greater 
barons,  holding  under  the  Crown,  had  granted 
smaller  manors  to  be  held  of  themselres  ; 
their  inferior  lords  granted  more  minute 
estates ;  and  so  on,  till  the  Lords  Paramount 
observed  that  they  were  losing  many  profits, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mesne  or 
middle  lords,  the  immediate  superiors  of  the 
terre-tenants.  They  accordingly  obtained 
this  Statute  of  Westminster,  which  directs 
that  "  upon  all  sales  or  feoffements  of  land, 
the  feoffee  shall  hold  the  same,  not  of  his 
immediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of 
the  fee  of  whom  the  feoffor  held  it."* 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  Lady  Paramount  in 
Connaught ;  and  between  her  and  the 
"  meane  freehoulders  "  or  terre-tenants  (the 
base  tenants  or  villein-soca^rs  being  ex- 
cluded) all  mesne  lords  or  middle  men  were 
swept  off,  on  the  death  of  those  then  existing. 
This  was  tantamount  to  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The  paragraph 
enacting  it  was  inserted  in  the  indentures 
for  the  territory  of  Clanricard,  and  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  SHgo,  Leitrim,  and  Ros- 
common. Perhaps  it  nad  something  to  do 
with  the  after  quietness  of  the  western  pro- 
vince. The  previous  state  of  things  there 
had  been  dangerous,  for  the  Lord  Deputy 
shows  himself  anxious  to  entice  the  natives 
to  "  expulse  the  Scotts,"  f  of  which  Mayo 
was  "  a  verie  receptacle,"  whilst  Sligo,  "  well 
enhabited  and  ritche,"  was  more  haunted 
with  strangers  than  he  desired,  "  unless  the 
Queene  were  better  answered  of  her  cus- 
tome."t 

The  Plantation  of  Munster  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  following,  1 686,  on 
the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  Feoffements 
which  he  had  made  of  his  lands  were  an- 
nulled in  the  Parliament  of  Dublin,  though 
not  without  remonstrance  and  opposition. 
The  booty  to  be  divided  amongst  expectant 
adventurers  was  great,  if  the  forfeiture  should 
be  declared  ;  and  they  were  not  balked. 
Over  half  a  million  of  acres  (574,628)  were 
declared  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  were 
parcelled  out  into  seigniories  of  12,000, 
8000,  6000,  and  4000  acres  each.  The 
undertakers,  that  is  those  who  should 
undertake  the  plantation  or  peopling  of  the 
territory,  were  to  have  estates  m  fee-farm, 

*  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  Book  n.  c.  6. 

f  There  appear  to  have  been  "  swarmes"  of  Scots, 
as  allies,  in  Ireland,  especially  after  the  selection 
of  Edward  Bruce,  a.d.  1315,  as  Bang  of  Ireland. 
The  Anglo-Irish  and  Irish  united  under  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  he  and  his  brother,  Robert  Bruce, 
advanced  almost  within  sight  of  Dublin. 

X  A  CJiorographical  Description  of  West  or  la/r- 
Connaught — Despatches,  etc..  Appendix. 


at  a  rent  of  £33, 6s.  8d.  for  estates  of  12,000 
acres,  during  three  years,  and  double  that 
sum  thenceforth.*  The  seigniories  were  to  be 
peopled  in  seven  years  upon  the  following 

Slan  or  "  plot,"  as  it  was  called : — Every  un- 
ertaker  of  12,000  acres  was  bound  to  plant 
eighty-six  families :  his  own  family  was  to 
have  1600  acres,  one  chief  farmer  400,  two 
good  farmers  600,  two  other  farmers  400, 
fourteen  freeholders  (each  300)  4200,  forty 
copyholders  (each  100)  4000,  twenty-six 
cottagers  and  labourers  800.t  Other  under- 
takers were  bound  proportionately.  Ed- 
mund Spenser  was  one  of  the  undertakers ; 
he  got  3028  acres  in  Waterford  county.  J 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fared  exceptionably 
well :  he  obtained  42,000  in  Cork  and 
Waterford. 

We  are  able  to  obtain  a  fair  glimpse  of 
the  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  care- 
ful description  of  one  of  the  new  under- 
takers. Those  who  confine  their  reading  to 
Spenser  get  simply  the  opinions  of  one  who 
from  his  sea-side  castle  saw  but  little  of  the 
land.  That  little  was  exceptional  march 
land ;  and  his  book  was  composed  when  he 
had  grown  embittei*ed — ^for  he  was  not  a 
successful  colonist.  Robert  Paine,  the  un- 
dertaker whom  we  quote,§  commences  by 
warning  his  English  countrymen  against 
heeding  the  evil  reports  of  some  disap- 
pointed men.  Tliey  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  Ireland,  he  says,  "Yet  are  they  freede 
from  three  of  the  greatest  dangers:  first, 
they  cannot  meete  in  all  that  land  any  worsse 
than  themselves;  secondly,  they  neede  not 
feare  robbing,  for  that  they  have  not  anye 
thing  to  loose ;  lastly,  they  are  not  like  to 
runne  in  debte,  for  that  there  is  none  will 
truste  them.  The  greatest  matter  which 
troubleth  them  is,  they  cannot  get  anything 
there  but  by  honest  trauell  [work]  which 
they  are  altogether  ignorant  of."  He  de- 
scribes the  Insh  as  of  three  sorts : — Kerns, 
or  warlike  men,  who  were  few,  on  account 
of  the  late  wars;  wanderers;  and  the  better 
sort  These  last,  he  says,  "are  very  civill 
and  honestly  given;  the  most  of  them  great- 
ly inclined  to  husbandrie,  although  as  yet 
unskilful,  notwithstanding,  through  their 
great  trauell,  many  of  them  are  ricn  in  cat- 
tell.  Some  one  man  there  milketh  one  hun- 
dred Mne,  and  two  or  three  hundred  yeawes 
or  goates,  and  reareth  yeerely  most  of  their 

*  Smith,  History  of  Cork, 

t  Cox,  History  of  Ireland,  fol.,  1689,  Part  i.  pp. 
392^ 

t  His  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  was  written 
ten  years  after,  two  years  l)efore  his  death. 

§  Tracts  rdaUng  to  Ireland — Irish  Archaeolo^ri- 
cal  Sodetj.  A  Briefe  Description  of  Ireland ; 
made  in  this  yeere  1589,  by  Robert  Paine,  unto 
XXV  of  his  Partners,  for  whom  he  is  undertaker 
there. 
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breed."  They  give  you  a  "welcome  and 
plentiful"  entertainment;  "for  although 
they  did  never  see  you  before,  they  will 
make  you  the  best  cheare  their  country  af- 
fords for  two  or  three  days,  and  take  not 
anything  therefore."  "Most  of  them,"  he 
continues,  "  speake  good  English,  and  bring 
up  their  children  to  learning."  The  chil- 
dren in  the  towns  are  taught  to  "conster 
the  Latin  into  English."  "They  keepe 
their  promise  faithfully,"  he  adds,  "and 
are  more  desirous  of  peace  than  our  English 
men,  for  that  in  time  of  warres  they  are 
more  chardged."  "  They  are  quick-witted, 
and  of  good  constitution  of  bodie."  "  They 
have  a  common  saying,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded they  speake  unfeinedly,  which  is  De- 
fend me,  and  spend  me  ;  meaning  from  the 
worser  sort  of  our  countrymen."  This 
phrase  has  been  often  misrepresented,  but 
J?aine  gives  its  meaning  from  the  lips  of 
the  speakers.  He  adds :  "  They  are  ooedi- 
ent  to  the  laws,  so  you  may  trauell  through 
all  the  land,  without  any  danger  or  injurie 
oflfered  of  the  verve  worst  Lrish,  and  be 
greatly  releeved  of  [by]  the  best"  The 
new  landlords  or  undertakers  he  divides  into 
two  classes:  bad  and  ^ood.  The  "worsser 
sorte"  had  done  much  nurt,  and  discouraged 
many  from  coming,  "for  they  have  enticed 
many  honest  men  over,  promising  them 
much,  but  performing  nothing,  no,  not  so 
much  as  to  pay  their  servants  or  workmen 
wages ;  they  will  not  let  any  term  above  xxi 
yeeres  or  three  lives,  and  they  demand  for 
rent  xiid.  an  acre;  this  is  so  far  from  the 
meaning  of  her  Majestic  as  appeareth  by  her 
highnes  graunt  that  (as  I  thmk)  they  have, 
or  shortly  wil  make  al  their  estates  voyd." 
How  this  conduct  was  reproduced  by  the 
planters  in  Ulster  we  shall  see.  Paine  adds, 
"They  find  such  profite  from  their  Irish 
tenantes  who  give  them  the  fourth  sheafe  of 
all  their  come,  and  xvid.  yearly  for  a  beastes 
grasse,  besides  divers  other  Irish  accustomed 
duties.  So  they  care  not  although  they  never 
place  an  Englishman  there." 

The  surge  of  war  and  confiscation,  by 
which  the  rale  was  extended,  loosened  the 
old  form  of  society;  and  those  who  gave 
up  most  got  most  favour.  To  this  fate  man'y 
Irish  yielded  until  they  should  be  able  to 
re-establish  their  rights.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  wars  the  humble  class 
of  cultivators  generally  escaped  the  change 
and  destruction  that  fell  on  their  superiors 
in  station.  The  honey  was  too  welcoifie  not 
to  secure  the  toleration  of  the  working  bees. 
The  English  and  Irish  combatants  looked 
down  on  them  as  hinds  and  churls,*  unfit 


#  " 


The  rebells  themselves  will  torn  away  all 


for  fighting,  but  apt  to  produce  rent  and 
cattle.  Disinclined  for  war  and  revolts,  if 
not  pressed  into  them  by  intolerable  oppres- 
sion, they  remained,  even  through  Crom- 
well's transplantations,  the  one  comparatively 
fixed  element  in  Irish  social  history — a  set- 
tled substratum. 

The  extension  of  the  border  of  the  Pale 
over  them  was  marked  chiefiy  as  extending 
border-practice — the  practice  of  plundering 
them,  of  levying  uncertain  rents  and  keep- 
ing them  in  uncertain  tenure.  Their  land- 
laws,  rents,  and  security  were  preserved  from 
destruction  exactly  so  far  as  they  were  able 
to  enforce  them.  They  had  the  strength  of 
definite  aims  agsdnst  desultory  oppression, 
of  numbers  against  isolated  imdertakers,  of 
armed  allies  in  the  outlawed  Kerns,  Tories, 
Rapparees,  to  whom  they  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort, for  good  reasons.  For  these  men  were 
the  guards  and  executive  of  the  proscribed 
laws  and  Brehons;  they  were  employed  to 
enforce  the  ancient  land-code,  and  not  only 
affainst  undertakers,  but  against  tenants — to 
check  the  competition  of  base  tenants  and 
wandering  Fuidirs,  to  protect  security  of 
tenure,  and  to  keep  down  rack-rents.  Re- 
volutions in  England  always  threw  a  back- 
wash of  strange  undertakers  or  landlords 
upon  Ireland,  who  usually  at  first  regarded 
the  native  tenantry  as  "naturall  enemy es," 
and  frequently  strove  to  treat  them  as  such. 
But  those  wars  also  threw  on  the  country 
the  armed  remnants  of  defeated  armies,  who 
in  their  lurking-places  received  aid  and  com- 
fort from  the  earth-tillers,  and  who  did  them 
secret  service  in  return.  Whether  they  were 
called  Wood-Kern,  Tories,  Rapparees,  or 
Ribbonmen,  in  successive  ages,  the  part  they 
played  was  the  same — ^the  enforcement  of 
the  ancient  system  and  immemorial  customs.* 


their  rascall  people,  whom  they  thinke  unservice- 
able, as  old  men,  women,  children,  and  Lyndes, 
which  they  call  churies,  which  would  onely 
waste  their  victuals,  and  yield e  them  no  ayde, 
but  their  cattle  they  will  surely  keepe  away.  .  .  . 
This  sort  of  base  people  dotu  not  for  the  most 
part  rebell  of  themselves,  having  no  heart  there 
unto." — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
p.  74. 

•  The  Statute  7  Gul.  iii.  sess.  1,  c.  21,  shows 
that  Protestants  or  reputed  Protestants,  as  well 
as  Papists  and  reputed  Papists,  were  concerned 
as  "Robbers,  Rapparees,  and  Tories,"  just  as  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  there  were  Protestant 
•'  Hearts  of  Steel "  and  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  in  the 
North  in  arms  against "  cesses  "  and  "  rack-rents," 
as  well  as  "  White  Boys  "  and  "  Rockites  "  war- 
ring in  the  South  againat  "rack-rents"  and 
"tythes."  In  Donegal  county,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Ribbon  society  was  wont  in  its 
Courts  or  Lodges  to  issue  a  decree,  popularly 
known  as  a  "Donegal  decree"  or  "Qlenswilly 
decree,"  under  which  the  cattle  of  debtors  were 
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These  were  some  of  the  checks  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  degrading  the  Iri^h  t^iants 
into  mere  rack-rented  Fuidirs,  and  degrad- 
ing into  villenaffe  the  English  tenants,  to 
whom  Queen  and  landlord  had  promised  the 
security  of  copyhold  tenure  at  the  least  The 
tenants,  in  both  cases,  made  open  resistance 
whenever  they  could. 

But  Paine  saw  a  better  class  of  under- 
takers also.     They  gave  land  in  fee-farm, 
and  leases  for  100  years,  at  sixpence  an  acre. 
These  advants^es  were,  when  he  wrote,  li- 
mited to  English  tenants.     The  conditions 
of  the  Plantation  prescribed  that  no  English 
planter  should  convey  to  any  "  meer  Irish ; " 
that  the  head  of  each  plantation  should  be 
English ;  that  the  heirs-female  should  marry 
none  but  of  English  birth ;  and  t^at  none  of 
the  '^meer  Irish''  should  be  muntained  in 
any  family  there.*     Nevertheless  these  te- 
nants quickly  accepted  Irish  customs.    Quite 
unconsciously,  Paine  lauds  Sir  Richard  Green- 
field for  what  was  really  an  adaptation  of  the 
method  in  which  the  Irish  chief  dealt  with 
his  tenant     He  stocked  his  farm  and  got 
tribute  in  return:  Greenfield,  we  are  told, 
"  taketh  a  very  good  order  for  artificers  and 
labourers ;  he  wiO  let  any  poore  man  of  honest 
behaviour  a  house,  xl  acres  of  land,  and  vi 
milche  kine  for  xl  s.  the  yeere,  for  the  terme  of 
three  lives ;  and  if  any  breede  off  sufficient 
stock  and  restore  the  rest,  xx  s.  rent"     The 
importance  of  this  acceptance  of  Irish  customs 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  them  came  the 
practice  of  security  and  settlementf    "  Mas- 
ter Phane  Beecher,"  near  Einsale,  one  of  the 
largest  undertakers,  conducted  his  plantation 
so  honourably  that  tenants  flocked  to  hini : 
"  but  he  hath  covenanted  with  every  of  his 
said  tennauntes  to  place  others  under  them, 
by  which  meanes  tnere  are  many  small  per- 
selles  of  50,  60,  or  some  100  acres,  to  be 
had  as  good,  cheape,  and  under  as  goode 
conditions  as  the  best,  for  his  special!  care 
is  that  every  inhabbiter  there  should  have  as 
much  libertie  as  a  freeholder  in  England."  J 

distrained  in  accordance  with  Brelion  law.  The 
distress  was  hidden  away  in  the  mountains  until 
a  settlement  was  made.  The  cattle  of  landlords 
who  imposed  what  were  believed  to  be  over- 
charges, have  thus  been  taken,  and,  on  forfeiture, 
sold  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  tenants.  The  ancient 
custom  of  land  division  co-existed,  and  in  (part) 
still  exists,  in  Donegal  and  the  West. — See  Coul- 
ter, Tour  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

*  Smith,  History  oj  Cork, — extract  from  an 
MS.  of  Lismore. 

f  Leland  says  regretfully,  "Leases  and  con- 
veyances were  made  to  many  of  the  Irishry." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

X  It  is  observable  that  though  Paine  regrets 
seeing  the  Irish  allowed  as  tenants,  he  always 
speaks  favourably  of  them,  "  although  the  name 
of  the  Irishe  among  the  ignorant  is  odious." 
Many  traitors  in  Desmond's  war  were  driven  to 


It  may  be  tstipposed  that  there  were  others 
as  careful.  Those  who  were  not  so,  and 
grasped  at  too  much,  found  soon  that  they 
had  to  relax  their  grasp,  or  lose  permanent 
advantages.  The  class  of  tenants  they  could 
obtain  were  too  independent  to  subject  them- 
selves to  rack-rented  bondage,  when  they 
could  help  it  So  they  gave  no  hostages. 
They  neither  built  nor  improved ;  they  sat 
loose ;  they  made  sure  that  they  could  pro- 
ceed to  fresh  fields  and  new  pastures  at 
their  own  pleasure.*     Landlords  must  have 

"       -  -  ■  ■  - ■        -  I        ■   -  ■      — ■ — . —     ■  ^  ■  ^ 

revolt :  "  As  well  die  as  traitors  as  be  harried  to 
death,  spoiled  bj  the  worser  sort  of  soldiers." 
"  But  as  touching  their  government  in  Uielr  cor- 
porations where  they  beare  rule,  it  is  doone.  with 
such  wisdome,  equity,  and  justice,  as  demerits 
wcSrthy  commendations.  For  I  myself  divers 
times  have  seene  in  severall  places  within  their 
iurisdiction  wel  nearly  twenty  causes  deecided  at 
one  sitting,  with  such  indifierencie,  that  for  the 
most  parte  both  plaintifie  and  defendant  hath 
departed  contented ;  yet  manye  that  make  showe 
of  peace  and  desireth  to  live  by  bloode  doe  utter- 
lye  mislike  this  or  any  goode  thing  that  the 
poore  Irishman  doth." 

*  "  The  soUe  is  generally  fertill,  but  litle  and 
badly  manured,  by  reason  of  the  great  exactions 
of  the  lordes  upon  their  tenants.    For  the  tenant 
dothe  not  holde  his  lands  by  any  assurance  for 
tearme  of  yeares  or  lyfe,  but  only  ad  tduntatem 
domini,  so  that  he  never  buildeth,  repaireth,  or 
encloseth  the  grounde,  but  whensoever  the  lord 
listeth  is  turned  out  or  departeth  at  his  most  ad- 
vantage."— I'racte  relating  to  Ireland.    Irish  Ar- 
chaeological Society,  1842 :  A  Treatise  on  Ireland, 
by  John  Dymmok  [probably  an  attendant  on  Es- 
sex], 1600.     So  also  Spenser:  ** Irenmis.  The 
Lords  of  the  -  land  and  freeholders  doe  not  there 
use  to  set  out  their  Land  in  farme  or  for  teaime 
of  yeares  to  their  tennants,  but  onely  from  yeare 
to  yeare,  and  some  during  pleasure,  neither  in- 
deed will  the  Irish  tenant  or  husbandman  other- 
wise take  his  Land  than  so  long  as  he  list  him- 
selfe.    The  reason  hereof  in  the  tennant  is,  for 
that  the  Land-lords  there  use  most  shamefiilly 
to  racke  their  tennants,  laying  upon  them  Coyny 
and  Livery  at  pleasure,  and  exacting  of  them 
(beside  his  Covenants)  what  he  pleaseth.    So  that 
the  poore  husbandman  either  dare  not  binde  him- 
selftd  for  longer  tearme,  or  thinketh  by  his  oon- 
tinuall  liberty  of  change  to  keepe  his  Land-lord 
the  rather  in  awe  from  wronging  of  him "  [te- 
nants were  scarce  then].    ''Eudoxue.  But  what 
evill  Cometh  hereby  to  the  Common-wealth,  or 
what  reason  is  it  that  the  Landlord  should  not 
set,  nor  any  tennant  take  his  land,  as  himselfe 
list  ?  "    Irenanu,  Marry,  the  evill  which  cometh 
hereby  is  great,  for  by  this  meanes,  both  the 
Landlord  thinketh  that  he  hath  the  Tennant 
more  at  command,  to  follow  him  into  what  action 
soever  he  shall  enter,  and  also  the  tennant  being 
left  at  his  liberty  is  fit  for  every  occasion  of 
change  that  shall  be  offered  by  time:  and  so 
much  also  the  more  ready  and  willing  that  hee 
hath  no  such  state  in  any  his  houlding,  no  such 
building  upon  any  farme,  no  such  coste  imployed 
in  fensing  and  husbanding  tlie  same,  as  might 
with-holde  him  [i.e.,  provided  he  had  a  secure 
estate  in  them]  from  any  such  wilfull  course. . .  . 
All  which  hee  hath  forborne  and  spared  so  much 
expence  for  that  he  hath  no  firme  estate  in  his 
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been  quickly  taught  that  such  tenants-at- 
wiD,  and  at  rack-rent,  only  cared  to  remain 
until  they  had  obtained  dl  they  could  from 
the  natural  or  pre-added  fertility  of  the  soil 
Having  impoverished  it  and  the  short-sight- 
ed over-greedy  lord,  they  knocked  down 
their  sheds  of  interwoven  branches,  and 
drove  off  their  stock  to  better  quarters.  The 
undertaker,  in  order  to  save  his  estate,  had 
to  secure  permanent  tenants;  and  these 
could  only  be  had  by  giving  security  of 
tenure.  Once  compelled  to  relax  his  grasp, 
nothing  prevented  his  compliance  with  the 
tenure-customs  of  the  country ;  for  in  the 
m«ijority  of  cases  he  was  ignorant  of  land- 
customs  and  of  agriculture,  and  had  to  deal 
with  men  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
both,  whose  help  he  needed,  and  whose 
minds  were  tenacious  of  ancient  habits. 
They  knew  the  country  too,  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  could  resort  to  its  markets  and 
fairs.*  And  thus  it  happened  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plantation,  a  disappointed  under- 
taker, Edmund  Spenser,  had  to  record  of  his 
fellows  that  "instead  of  keeping  out  the 
Irish,  they  doe  not  onely  make  the  Irish 
their  Tennants  in  those  lands,  and  thrust  out 
the  English,  but  also  some  of  them  become 
meere  Irish."  f  And  such  tenures  had  they, 
and  such  knowledge  of  their  rights,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  pack  a  jury ;  for  jurors  had 
to  be  freeholders,  and  "  most  of  the  Free- 
holders of  that  Realme  are  Irish,"  who  have 
"  stepped  into  the  very  roomes  of  your  Eng- 
lish.^' X 

By  the  Act  12  Eliz.  cap.  4,  such  Irishry 
or  Degenerate  men  of  English  name  holding 
their  lands  by  Irish  custom  in  the  several 
provinces  (some  counties  excepted),  as  should 
offer  to  surrender  and  take  tnem  to  hold  of 
the  Crown,  were  to  receive  them  under  Let- 
Tenement,  but  was  onely  a  Tennant-at-will,  or 
little  more,  and  so  at  will  may  leave  it.  And 
this  Inconvenience  mi^  be  reason  enough  to 
ground  any  ordinance  lor  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth, agidnst  the  private  behoofe  or  will 
of  any  Lan4-lord  that  shall  refuse  to  graunt  any 
such  tearme  or  estate  unto  his  Tennant  as  may 
tende  to  the  goode  of  the  whole  Realme." —  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  pp.  57,  68. 

*  It  was  not  till  the  Stat.  11  and  12  and  18  Jac. 
I.  c.  4,  that  the  Acts  of  Henry  vi.  were  repealed, 
which,  among  other  things,  forbade  the  taking 
of  merchandise  among  the  Irish  at  their  fairs. 

5  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.  105. 
Ibid.  p.  16.  His  advice  that  they  should  be 
"heedfull  and  provident  in  I  uryes,"  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  Questions  of  Titles  and  Rights 
submitted  to  Juries  heedfully  provided  by  en- 
croaching undertakers  or  adventurers  did  not 
result  8atisfiu5torily  to  the  land-owners,  though 
pleasantly  lo  the  land-hunters.  Another  Des- 
mond Rebellion  was  in  part  thus  caused. — ^Vide 
Pacata  Hibemia :  1633. 


ters-Patent,  or  have  and  to  hold  them  for 
years  or  life  in  tail,  or  in  f ee-^mple,  or  with 
remainders  to  other  persons.  The  Irish  ex- 
pected much  from  a  Scottish  king.  But  in 
1605,  the  customs  of  Tanistry  and  Gavel- 
kind were  abolished  by  judgment  in  the 
King's  Bench;  and  in  1608,  uie  patrimony 
of  the  Ulster  Earls,  511,465  acres,  was  for- 
feited to  the  Crown.  Most  authorities  be- 
lieve that  the  plot  for  which  the  Earls  suf- 
fered was  only  a  sham  one,  concocted  by 
land-hunters.  Scruples  were  rare  among 
adventurer  officials.  Letters  exist  showing 
that  they  suborned  a  man,*  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  to  assassinate  the  predecessor  of  one 
of  these  two  Earls.  The  formal  disgavolling 
of  the  country,  immediately  previous,  gives 
colour  to  this  disbelief  in  a  plot  on  the  part 
of  the  Earls,  whilst  it  suggests  a  predeter- 
mination to  have  their  lands  confiscated, 
nominally  to  the  Crown,  actually  for  the 
benefit  of  their  judges.  The  advantage  of 
previous  disgavellingf  was  this :  under  Eng- 
lish law,  lands  held  in  gavel-kind  were  greatty 
privileged  against  escheats,  the  custom  of 
Kent  being  expressed  in  its  maxim,  "The 
father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough," 
The  point  has  been  overlooked ;  yet  it  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  eloquence  employed 
against  gavel-kind  by  Sir  John  Davis,  who, 
Attorney-General  and  Commissioner  of  Con- 
fiscation though  he  was,  managed  to  obtain, 
in  the  precincts  allotted  to  English  under- 
takers, servitors,  and  natives,  three  grants  of 
2000  acres,  1500  acres,  and  500  acres  re- 
spectively. He  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  Plantation  scheme.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  this,  because  it  enables  us  better 
to  appreciate  the  protests  of  the  tenantry 
against  the  unscrupulous  frauds  of  the 
planters. 

The  essential  points  of  the  Plantation 
scheme  were  as  follows: J — ^There  were 
three  classes  of  undertakers:  (1.)  English 
and  Scottish,  servitors  or  not,  who  were 
bound  to  plant  English  or  inland  Scottish 
tenants;  (2.)  Servitors  (officials)  in  Ireland 
who  might  plant  with  Irish  as  well;  (3.) 
Natives  of  Ireland,  to  be  made  freeholders. 
The  three  classes  were  to  have  estates  in  fee- 
farm — the  first  class  (after  two  years'  grace) 
to  yield  rent  at  the  rate  of  £5,  6s.  8d.  per 
1000  acres;  the  second  class  the  same,  but 
£8  per  1000  acres  of  lands  planted  with 
Irish ;  the  third  class  (after  one  year's  grace) 

*  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaology,  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

f  No  such  necessity,  of  course,  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Earl  of  Desmond. 

J  "Orders  and  Conditions  to  be  observed  by 
the  Undertakers  upon  the  Distribution  and 
Plantation  of  the  Escheated  Lands  in  Ulster," 
printed  1608.— Harris,  Hibemica,  p.  123. 
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to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £10,  ISs.  4d.  for  every 
1000  acres.  Undertakers  (of  the  first  two 
classes)  of  2000  acres  were  to  hold  by  knight's 
service  in  capite ;  of  1 600  by  knight's  service 
as  of  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  of  1000  in  com- 
mon soccage :  the  first  to  build  a  castle  and 
strong  court  or  bawn ;  the  second  a  stone 
or  brick  house,  with  the  same ;  the  third  a 
strong  court  or  bawn,  at  least — ^all  within  two 
years.  The  tenants  were  to  be  induced  to 
build.  Timber  for  all  was  given  for  nothing 
from  the  King's  woods.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  aliene  to  the  Irish,  or  (in  the  case 
of  servitors)  to  any  who  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  For  five  years,  unless 
excused  by  license,  they  were  to  be  resident, 
and  only  aliene  one-third  part  in  fee-farm, 
and  another  third  for  40  years  or  under.* 
They  were  to  reserve  the  rest.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years,  they  were  free  to 
aliene,  except  to  the  Irish,  etc.  They  re- 
ceived power  to  erect  manors,  to  hold  Courts 
Baron  twice  a  year,  to  create  tenures  to  hold 
of  themselves  upon  alienation.  '^  The  said 
undertakers  shall  not  demise  any  part  of 
their  lands  at  will  only,  but  shall  make  cer- 
tain estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail  or  in 
fee-simple."f  No  uncertain  rents  were  to  be 
reserved.  Their  patents  were  to  have  pro- 
visos against  cuttings,  cosheries,  and  other 
exactions.  For  five  years  they  could  import 
anything,  not  by  way  of  merchandise,  duty 
free ;  for  seven  years  they  could  transport 
their  produce  free  of  custom  or  imposition. 
The  Irish  natives  were,  like  the  rest,  bound 
to  make  certain  estates  for  lives  or  years  to 
their  under-tenants,  and  to  take  no  Irish  ex- 
actions. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  such  elaborate  care 
about  this  Plantation  scheme,  and  Sir  John 
Davis  has  so  praised  its  superiority  over  the 
Queen's  plot  for  Munster,  that  observers  have 
been  and  are  deceived.  Their  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  flagrant  breach  of  its 
studied  provisions  by  the  undertakers ;  and 
they  omit  to  notice  the  one  great  flaw  which 
it  has  in  common  with  the  Munster  scheme, 
and  by  which  the  destruction  of  both  was 
necessarily  insured.  There  was  no  arrange- 
ment whatever  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
rent  to  be  paid  by  the  under-tenants.  Their 
rents  were  not  fixed  like  those  of  the  larger 
tenants,  commonly  called  landlords  ;J  there 

♦  "  Nor  set  them  at  uncertain  rents,  or  for  a 
less  term  than  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three 
lives."— Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

f  Compare  this  with  the  commutation  offered 
for  Irish  tenures  by  Stat.  12  Eliz.  cap.  4,  already 
quoted. 

X  The  name  of  "  landlord  "  misleads  many  of 
such  upper  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  makes  them 
suppose  that  they  have  some  special,  absolute,  or 
allodial  ownership  in  the  soil,  which  others  have 


was  no  sliding  scale  dependent  on  produce 
price  proposed ;  no  arbitration  courts  were 
appointeo.  It  was  a  mockery  to  provide  for 
certain  estates  to  be  made  at  certain  rents, 
whilst  the  greater  tenants  (whose  rents  were 
fixed)  were  left  free  to  name  the  rent  of  the 
under-tenants.  There  was,  indeed,  no  fear 
of  over-competition ;  and  if  the  Irish  native 
tenantry  had  been  impartially  recognised 
and  estated,  there  would  have  been  no  temp- 
tation to  evade  and  make  void  the  planta- 
tion-clauses. 

The  undertakers  were  very  human ;  they 
not  only  yielded  to  temptation,  but  sought 
it  As  in  Munster,  they  invited  over  tenants 
from  Britain,  and  when  they  had  them  in 
their  power  betrayed  them.  A  few  got 
leases ;  a  few  had  "  mynnyts  "  [minutes] ;  a 
large  number  held  only  by  promise ;  and 
some  who  could  went  away.*  The  Insh,  in 
fact,  ousted  them  again  largely,  as  in  Mun- 
ster. British  tenants,  who  had  no  estates, 
declined  to  improve  the  land  or  stock  it. 
Some  sublet  to  the  Irish,  who,  with  cattle  in 
hand,  kept  to  "  greasing."  While  exorbitant 
rents  could  be  had  of  tiie  Irish,  most  land- 
lords and  agents  competed  for  them,  and 
finally,  as  in  Munster,  had  to  come  to  their 
terms,  more  especially  when  the  wars  of  1641 
placed  them  at  their  mercy.  Whilst  it 
could  be  said,  as  in  several  places  in  Pynnar^s 
Survey  it  is  said,  *'  All  this  land  is  inhabited 
with  Irish,"  tried  veterans  who,  with  the 
"  wickedest "  of  septs,  the  Clandonnell  Scota, 
repulsed  Elizabeth's  armies,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  land-customs  would  be  main- 
tained.    The  British  settlers  were  dependent 

not.  This  led  them  to  resent  Drammond's  ob- 
servation that  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights."  In  the  feame  way  it  leads  them  to  re- 
sent tlie  movement  by  the  under  or  terre-tenants 
for  security  of  tenure  and  settled  rents.  They 
forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  their  own  predeces- 
sors had  to  foment  more  than  one  agitation 
against  the  uncertain  render  of  knight's  service, 
— aids,  relief,  wardsliip,  livery,  maritagium,  and 
(for  King's  tenants  in  capite)  primer  seisin,  alien- 
ation fines — ^before  they  obtained  or  could  obtain 
that  secure  tenure  at  certain  rents  which  they 
now  enjoy.  It  was  only  at  the  Restoration,  by 
the  Stat.  12  Car.  ii.  c.  24,  that  they  obtained  what 
they  sought.  A  class  of  tenants  which  has  suf- 
fered should  have  consideration  for  another  class 
which  suffers ;  nor  should  the  special  champions 
of  English  land-law  forget  its  root  principles : — 
"  The  first  thing,  then,  a  student  has  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership.  Such 
an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law. 
No  man  is  in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  lands. 
He  can  only  hold  an  estate  in  them.'* — Williams, 
Principles  of  tlie  Law  of  Real  Property,  p.  17. 

♦  See  Report  of  the  "  Survey  in  1618-9,  by 
virtue  of  his  Majesty's  Commission,  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  Nicholas  Pynnar  and 
others."  "  Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Knt.  of 
Lymyvady."— Harris,  Eibemica, 
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on  these  Irish ;  for  we  are  told  that,  If  the 
Irish  had  been  put  away  with  their  cattle,  the 
British  would  have  had  eithet  to  forsake 
their  dwellings,  or  to  endure  great  distress 
"on  a  suddain."  The  dispersed  tenants 
were  contributors  to  the  wood-kem.  The 
land-customs  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  set- 
ters were,  like  their  languages,  very  similar 
to  the  Irish.  Those  customs  went  to  the 
formation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Ulster  custom,  though  it  existed  then^  so  far 
as  security  is  concerned,  all  over  Ireland, 
except  where  Border-practice  could  rule  un- 
checked. 

Did  English  settlers  contribute  anything 
to  the  formation  of  this  custom  I  We  be- 
lieve they  contributed  to  shape  it,  by  mould- 
ing the  congenial  natire  elements  after  their 
own  copyhold  custom,  and  so  helped,  by 
virtue  of  their  ascendancy,  to  obtain  its 
recognition.  The  Gaelic-speaking  natives 
bought  and  sold  among  themselves;  the 
landlord  or  agent  was  doubtless  content  to 
receive  the  rent  from  any  comer.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking tenants,  except  those  dispersed 
at  a  distance  from  the  undertaker's  residence, 
were  brought  into  such  close  contact  with 
him  that  he  could  supervise  their  dealings. 
Yet  he  became  so  dependent  on  them,  in 
days  of  civil  strife,  when  not  only  his  estate 
but  his  life  was  at  stake,  that  such  supei^ 
vision  must  have  been  nominal.  He  knew 
that  he  had  committed  such  breaches  of  his 
patent  that  he  held  it,  as  it  were,  by  suffer- 
ance, and  that  if  he  did  not  at  least  com- 
pound with  his  tenants  by  submitting  to 
their  customs  they  might  complain  so 
urgently  as  to  cause  forfeiture  of  his  estate. 
King's  commissioners  were  going  about. 
Sir  Josias  Bodley  had  exammed  and  re- 
ported severely  in  1613;  and  King  James 
had  thereupon  written  earnestly  to  the  Lord 
Deputy,*  ordering  a  general  survey  of  the 
plantation  on  which  he  personally  prided 
himself.  Nicholas  Pynnar  had  then  (1619) 
reported  severely.  It  was  known  amongst 
them  all  that,  for  delinquencies  of  which 
each  was  more  or  less  guilty,  the  Londoners' 
"  Irish  Society  "  had  incurred  the  sequestra- 
tion of  its  Irish  property  (1624).  In  conse- 
quence of  accusations  which  might  have 
been  brought  against  any  of  them,  it  had  its 
patent  annulled  by  the  Star-Chamber  in 
1636.f  TJcalegon's  house  was  aflame. 
Thus  it  was  necessary  for  the  landlord  to 

*  Letter  given  in  the  Concise  View  of  the  Irish 
Society,  Appendix,  pp.  87-8. 

t  "  A.D.  1655.  In  this  year  the  City  and 
County  of  Londondeny  was  restored  to  the 
Society,  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  hj  a  decree 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  anno  1636.**-— Ware, -4f»- 
nala  of  Ireland. 
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keep  his  tenants  in  good  humour,  to  respect 
their  customs  at  least,  and  allow  them  securi- 
ty of  tenure,  that  his  own  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed. They  were  to  be  virtually  and 
practically  "estated  tenants,"  whether  a 
lease  was  executed  or  not.  '  They  had  been 
shown  their  farms  and  told  to  enter  and  take 
possession.  Livery  of  seisin  was  made  to 
them ;  and  in  those  days  the  maxim,  seisina 
facit  stipitem  ruled,  and  possession  was 
rather  more  than  nine  points  of  the  law. 
Parole  holdings  were  then  not  necessarily 
invalid. 

Now  what  land-customs  would  the  English 
tenantry  carry  to  Ireland  with  them  ?  Not 
those  of ,  mere  villeins,  for  the  lowest  class 
could  not  go;  and  if  villeins  could  have 
gone,  they  would  have  been  at  once  elevated 
above  pure  villenage  by  the  articles  of 
plantation  requiring  estates  to  be  made  them 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  years.  But  in  England, 
villeins  had  been  universally  rising  into 
secure  copyholders,  "strengthening  their 
tenure  of  tneir  estates  to  that  degree  that 
they  came  to  have  in  them  an  interest  in 
many  places  full  as  good,  in  others  better 
than  their  lords."  The  Common  law,  of 
which  custom  is  the  life,  gave  them  title  to 
prescribe  against  their  lords,  and  "  on  per- 
formance of  the  same  services  to  hold  their 
lands  in  spite  of  any  determination  of  the 
lord's  will  For  although  in  general  they 
are  said  to  hold  their  estates  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  yet  it  is  such  a  will  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  customs  of  the  manor ;  which  customs 
are  preserved  and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of 
the  several  courts-baron  in  which  they  are 
entered  or  kept  on  foot  by  the  constant 
immemorial  usage  of  the  several  manors  in 
which  the  lands  lie.  And  as  such  tenants 
had  nothing  to  show  for  their  estates  but 
these  customs,  and  admissions  in  pursuance 
of  them  entered  on  these  rolls,  or  the  copies 
of  such  entries  witnessed  by  the  steward, 
they  now  began  to  be  called  tenants  by  copy 
of  court-roll,  and  their  tenure  itself  a  copy- 
hold." So  that  "  when  tenure  in  villenage 
was  abolished  (though  copyholds  were  pre- 
served) by  the  Statute  of  Charles  ii.,  there 
was  hardly  a  pure  villein  left  in  the  nation."* 
Thus  the  lowest  class  who  could  go  over 
were  copyholders,  either  in  fact  or  lawful 
expectation.  It  will  next  be  seen  that  an 
earnest  invitation  was  published  in  England, 
urging  cultivators  to  go  over  to  receive 
copyholds,  and  that  the  customs  and  methods 
of  surrender  are  identical  in  their  essential 
particulars. 

The  author  of  the  rare  tract  we  quote 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  B.  ii.  c.  6. 
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from,  Thomas  Blenerhasselt,*  was  "  one  of 
the  undertakers  in  Farmanagh;"  smd  his 
word  may  be  relied  on,  because  we  find,  by 
Pynnar's  Survey,  that  he  did  estate  his  ten- 
antiy.f     Two  years  after  the  publication  of 


♦  Direction  for  the  Plantation  of  Uliter  and 
Exhortation  to  EngUmdy  etc.,  impnnted  at  Lon- 
don by  Ed.  Allde,  for  John  Budge,  dwelling  at 
the  Great  South  doore  of  S.  Paules  Church,  1610. 

f  Fermanagh.  "Thomas  Blenerhassett  hath 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  called  Edemagh 
[built  bawne  of  lime  and  stone  and  houn].  He 
hath  begun  a  church.  He  hath  also  a  small  vil- 
lage consisting  of  six  hbuses  built  of  cage-work, 
inbabited  witSi  English.  I  find  planted  and 
estated  on  his  land,  of  Brittish  families :  freehold- 
ew,  4,  viz.,  1  having  80  acres,  1  having  46, 1  hav- 
ing 22,  1  having  16 ;  lessees  for  years,  8,  viz.,  1 
having  60, 1  having  26, 1  having  8."  But  Pynnar 
did  not  see  them, "  for  the  under-tenants  and  manj 
of  the  tenants  were  absent." 

It  is  instructive  to  glance  at  a  few  more  typical 
reports:  Cavan. — "John  Taylor,  esq.,  hath  fif- 
teen hundred  acres,  called  Aghiduff.  ...  I  find 
planted  upon  this  land,  of  Brittish  Birth  and 
bescent :  freeholders  7,  viz.,  1  having  288  acres  ; 
1,264;  1.  96;  2,  48  le  piece  ;  2,24  le  piece;  les- 
sees of  years,  7,  viz.,  1  having  192 ;  2,  ^  le  piece ; 

2,  24  le  piece ;  2,  48  le  piece.      Cottagers  in  fee, 
11,  viz..  3  having  60  acres  le  piece ;  3, 81  le  piece ; 

3,  30  le  piece ;  1,  4  acres  ;  1, 2  acres." 

A  Scottish  undertaker,  "  William  Hamilton, 
esq.,  holdeth  1000  acres  called  Dromuck. .  .  I  find 
planted  and  estated  upon  this  land,  of  Brittish 
Birth  and  Descent :  freeholders,  2,  viz.,  2  having 
120  acres  le  piece  ;  lessees  for  8  lives,  2,  viz.,  1 
having  42  acres,  1,  54 ;  lessees  for  years  4,  viz.,  1 
having  128  acres ;  1,  84 ;  1,  48 ;  1,  36.  Cottagers 
that  hold  for  years,  6,  viz.,  1  having  80  acres ;  1, 
20  ;  1, 15  ;  1, 12  ;  1, 11 ;  1, 10." 

In  Clancally,  a  precinct  appointed  for  English 
undertakers,  "  Sir  Hugh  Wirral  hath  a  thousand 
acres,  called  Ardmagh.  ...  He  hath  no  free- 
holder nor  leaseholder,  and  but  three  poor  men 
on  the  Land,  which  have  no  Estates ;  for  all  the 
Lmd  at  this  time  is  inhabited  with  Irish." 

In  Castlerahin,  a  precinct  allotted  to  servitors 
and  natives,  "  Sir  Thomas  Ash,  Knt.,  holdeth 
1000  acres,  called  Mullagh.  Upon  this  propor- 
tion there  is  an  old  castle  new  mended,  but  all 
the  land  is  now  inhabited  with  Irish." 

In  tlie  precinct  of  Omv,  appointed  for  English 
undertakers,  "the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  hath 
3000  acres,  called  Faugh  and  Rarone.  Upon  this 
there  is  no  building  at  all,  either  of  Bawne  or 
Castle,  neither  Freeholders.  I  find  planted  upon 
this  land  some  few  English  families,  but  they 
have  no  estates,  for  since  the  Earl  died,  the  ten- 
ants (as  they  tell  me)  cannot  have  their  Leases 
made  good  unto  them  unless  they  will  give  treble 
the  Rent  which  they  paid,  and  yet  they  must  but 
have  half  the  Land  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
late  Earl's  time."  On  another  property,  "  the 
agent  for  the  Earl  showed  me  tne  Rent-RoU  of 
all  the  Tenants,  but  their  Estates  are  so  weakly, 
that  they  are  leaving  the  Land." 

Londonderry.  Haberdashers'  Hall  property, 
•"  Sir  Robert  M'Clelland  hath  taken  this  of  the 
Company  for  61  years."  ..."  There  were  nomi- 
nated unto  me  six  i^reeholders,  which  were  in 
Scotland,  and  these  were  set  down  but  for  small 
Quantities,  and  twenty-one  are  Leaseholders, 
hut  not  any  one  of  them  could  show  me  anything 


the  King's  Orders  and  Conditions,  this 
writer  addresses  Prince  Henry,  in  order 
that  **  the  never-satisfied  desires  of  a  f ewe 
should  not  quite  disgrace  and  utterly  over- 
throwe  the  good  and  exceeding  good  pur- 
poses of  many."  He  and  certain  of  his  ac- 
quaintances being  resolved  sincerely  to  plant, 
he  had  crossed  the  seas,  and  arrived  when 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  and  others  were  "  sur- 
veying near  Lyfford,"  about  a  dozen  miles 
from  Londonderry.  Knowing  some  of  the 
chief  knights  and  captains,  he  asked  them 
why  they  were  not  forward  themselves  to 
undertake  those  ''  profitable  seates  and  rich 
grounds."  The  building  of  forts  and  cas- 
tles, they  replied,  was  costly  work,  and  even 
should  there  be  a  manor  erected,  with  twen« 
ty  or  forty  tenants,  walls  and  men  would  not 
secure  their  goods.  Castle  and  fort  might 
preserve  their  lives  in  an  extremity ;  but  the 
"  cruell  Wood-Kerne,  the  devo wring  Woolf e, 
and  other  suspitious  Irish,  would  so  attend 
on  their  busines,  as  their  being  there  shonld 
be  little  profitable  unto  them."  There  was 
Sir  Tobye  Cawlfield,  dwelling  in  Charle- 
mount,  a  fort  of  many  others  the  best,  well 
furnished  with  men  and  munitions;  *'yet 
now  (even  in  this  faire  calme  of  quiet)  his 
people  are  driven  every  night  to  lay  up  all 
their  Cattle  as  it  were  in  Warde,  and  doe 
hee  and  his  what  they  can,  the  Woolfe  and 
the  Wood-Kerne  (witnin  Caliever-shot  of  his 
Forte)  have  oftentimes  a  share."  Indeed, 
"  all  men  there  in  all  places  doe  the  like." 
Even  vrithin  what  they  had  long  called  the 
English  Pale,  it  was  so.  "  Sir  John  King, 
he  dwelleth  vrithin  halfe  a  mile  of  Dublin, 
Sir  Henry  Harrington  vrithin  halfe  a  mile 
on  the  other  side  mereof , .  .  .  they  also  doe 

in  writing  for  their  Estates,  neither  could  the 
Landlord  show  me  any  Ck)unterpain8." 

Summing  up  in  an  appended  letter,  Pynnar 
gives  his  opinion  of  what  he  saw  in  the  whole 
Survey : — "  I  may  say  that  the  abode  or  continu- 
ance of  those  inhabitants  upon  the  Lands  is  not 
yet  made  certain,  although  I  have  seen  the  Deeds 
made  unto  them.  My  reason  is,  that  many  of 
the  English  tenants  do  not  yet  plough  upon  the 
Lands,  neither  use  Husbandrie,  because  I  con- 
ceive they  are  fearful  to  stock  themselves  with 
Cattle  or  Servants  for  those  labours.  Neither  do 
the  Irish  use  Tillage ;  for  that  they  are  also  un- 
certain of  their  Stay  upon  the  Lands ;  so  that  by 
this  means  the  Irish  ploughing  nothing  do  use 
greasing,  the  English  very  little,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  Scottish  Tenants  [who  had  more  security, 
or  were  poorer,]  which  do  plough  in  many 
places,  those  parts  may  starve  ;  by  reason  where- 
of the  Brittish,  who  are  forced  to  take  their 
Lands  at  great  Rates,  do  lie  at  the  greater  Rents 
paid  unto  them  by  the  Irish  Tenants  who  do 
grease  their  Lands;  and  if  the  Irish  be  put 
away  with  their  Oattle,  the  Brittish  must  eitner 
forsake  their  DweHings,  or  endure  great  Distress 
on  the  suddain."  Thus  middlemen  came. — Pyn* 
nwr^s  Survey,  Bibernica, 
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the  like,  for  those  forenamed  enemies  doe 
every  ni^t  survey  the  fields  to  the  very 
Wals  of  Dublin."  Armagh  city  could  not 
restrain  the  violence  of  the  wolf :  and  there 
were  no  inland  towns  equal  to  Armagh. 
Bogs  and  woods  *  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  wood-kern  and  wolf.  Now  what  was 
to  be  done  to  plant  such  a  countiy  ? 

In  the  first  place,  towns  must  be  built  and 
safety  insured,  "with  the  helpe  of  some 
Irish  '* — the  agricultural  classes.  Then  "  those 
good  fellowes  in  trowzes,  I  mean  the  every- 
where dispersed  creatures  in  the  creats  ri.e., 
the  cattle-owners],  seeing  this  course  will  no 
longer  hearken  after  change,  nor  entertaine 
the  lurking  Wood-Kerne  as  now  they  doe." 
But  towns  are  only  outposts.     Tenants  must 
be  induced,  by  every  means,  to  take  and  set- 
tle on  remote  lands,  "  which  the  undertaker 
should  allot  them  by  Coppy  of  Court-roll,  or 
otherwbe."     "  So  aU  the  lands  f arre  remote  " 
would  be  occupied.     And  his  reasons  are  to 
be  observed: — "Oh,  this  word  -Ifyne  is  a 
strong-  warriour,  every  man  for  his  otme  will 
adventure  f arre.     The  Mercenary  Butter  will 
oftentimes  have  his  chaise  empty  with  men, 
when  his  purse  shall  be  full  with  dead  paves. 
This  my  valiaunt   and  provident  wamour 
Mj/ne,  he  will  rather  increase  than  decrease 
his  nomber,  he  doth  watch  and  ward  night 
and  day  without  ceasing.     Therefore  in  this 
our  Undertaking,  let  all  the  people  be  such 
as  shall  enjoy  every  man  more  or  lesse,  of 
his  owney      "Tliere  be  twelve  of  us,"  he 
says,  "under  the  assignation  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury," 
who  intended  to  purchase  and  plant,  bestow- 
ing their  best  endeavours  on  the  matter, 
"  for  discoursing  will  not  doe  it"     In  his 
Exhortation  to  l^ayre  England,  he  explains 
that  men  are  needed  to  colonize  with.     He 
warns  off  poor  indigent  fellows,  without 
faculty  or  money,  who  would  only  starve, 
and  adds :  "Art  thou  an  husbandman,  whose 
worth  is  not  past  tenne  or  twenty  pounds  ? 
goe  thither;   those  new  manor-makers  will 
make  thee  a  Coppy-Holder  ;  thou  sb  alt  whistle 
sweetely,  and  f cede  thy  whole  family,  if  they 
be  six,  for  sixpence  a  day." 

Upon  such  an  invitation  as  this,  in  which 
twelve  undertakers  joined,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  fair  number  of  actual  or 


*  So  rapidly  were  t]ie  woods  wasted  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide,  by  Stat.  10  Gul.  in. 
sess.  2,  c.  12,  for  the  planting  of  260,600  trees, 
some  in  every  county.  This  was  a  change  for 
the  land  which  Cynthia  delighted  in  more  than 
all  the  gods  who  used  to  resort  there : — 

"  Whylome,  when  Ireland  florished  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesse  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  Brittish  Islands'  name." 

— Faerie  Queen. 


presumptive  copyholders,  desirous  of  a  wider 
field,  would  go  to  Ireland,  and  there  estab- 
lish their  custom.    Provision  was  made  for 
copyholders  by  the  Queen's  Plot  for  Munster, 
so  tiiat  forty  tamilies — nearly  half  the  total 
number — should  be  planted  on  every  latge 
estate.     Custom  rather  than  writing  was  the 
life  of  their  tenure.     It  was  the  substantial 
basis  of  the  colonization.     It  was  widened 
by  the  fact  of  so  many  holding  "  by  promise," 
by  "  mynnyts,"  by  writings  not  handed  over 
or  lost,     It  was  support^  by  the  universal 
Irish  custom  of  prescriptive  rights,  and  com- 
pensation for  improvements.     It  was  con- 
nrmed  bv  terror  of  the  Wood-Kem,  and  by 
the  resolve  of  armed  men,  who  had  taken 
over  their  small  capitals,  invested  them,  built 
houses,  and  improved  wastes,  to  defend  their 
property  agamst  all  comers.     It  was  sealed 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  undertakers,  who 
knew  that  they  were  themselves  but  tenants 
on  sufferance.     The  Wood-Kem,  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  and  the  rising  of  1641,  made 
them  feel  this  acutely,  and  allow  a  custom 
to  which,  or  to  greater  concessions,  they 
were  pledged,  and  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  law  in  England.     Many   of  them 
were  probably  glad  to  be  excused  from  the 
necessity    of    giving    greater    concessions, 
and,  being  used  to  the  custom,  thought 
it  nothing  strange.     Writing  materials  were 
not  to  be  had  every  day ;  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  why  copies  were  infrequent 
The  changes  of  upper  tenants  or  undertakers 
by  means  of  alienations  or  sales  were  not  rare. 
These  changes  and  the  wars  tended  to  throw 
the  formal  records  of  the  Courts-Baron  into 
confusion,  or  transform  their  written   acts 
into  verbal  law.     The  dispersed  state  of  the 
tenantry,  the  diflBculty  of  interconamunica- 
tion,  the  social  condition  of  the  country, 
threw  or  kept  the  tenants  on  their  own  re- 
sources.    They  bargained  and  sold  together, 
interchanged  chattek  and  lands ;  and  in  doing 
so,  they  did  what  they  wereauthorized  to  do 
by  customs  handed  down  for  generations, 
and  confirmed  by  law,  on  the  manors  from 
which  so  many  of  them  had  come.     The 
Ulster  custom  may  be  called  a  parole  copy- 
hold custom ;  and  we  shall  see  that,  in  the 
reign  of  William  jii.,  such  a  parole  tenure 
was  confessed  to  exist. 

The  Plantation  schemes  of  both  South 
and  North  show  that  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude tenants-at-will.  Anciently  the  lord's 
manor  vas  divisible  into  demesne  land,  work- 
ed bj  labourers  for  himself;  book-land  or 
charter-land,  held  by  deed  under  certain 
rents  and  services,  from  which  arose  free- 
hold tenants  holding  of  particular  manors, 
by  some  suit  and  service  to  the  same ;  and 
folk-land,  distributable  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
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sumable  at  the  lord's  discretion,  being  indeed 
land  held  in  villenage.*  Now  it  is  clear 
that  the  plantation  properties  were  granted 
as  demesne  and  book  or  charter  lands  only, 
with  an  evident  and  understood  purpose. 
It  is  also  clear  that,  with  a  purpose,  evident 
also,  but  not  exactly  understood,  the  grantees 
laboured  to  degrade  the  properties  into  folk- 
land  and  the  tenants  into  a  state  resembling 
villenage.  But  they  began  too  late.  They 
had  to  deal  with  tenants  the  lowest  of  whom 
knew  the  sweets  of  a  copyholder's  liberty. 

In  Ulster,  the  tenant  alienes  sometimes 
with,  sometimes  without,  his  lord's  know* 
ledge.  Anciently,  the  feudal  bond  being 
reciprocal,  neither  lord  nor  tenant  could 
aliene  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
The  restraint  on  the  lords  soon  wore  off. 
There  were  fines  upon  alienation;  but,  in 
England,  "these  fines  seem  only  to  have 
been  exacted  from  the  King's  tenants  in  ca- 
pite,  .  .  .  but  as  to  common  persons,  they 
were  at  liberty,  by  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Statute  of  Quia  emptores,  to  aliene  the  whole 
of  their  estate,  to  be  hold  en  of  the  same 
lord,  as  they  themselves  held  it  of  before."  f 
By  the  Statute  of  Edward  i.,  every  freeman 
could  sell  his  lands  or  tenements,  or  parts 
thereof,  at  his  own  pleasure;  and  by  the 
Statute  32  H..vin.  c.  1,  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary alienation  was  given  for  estates  in 
fee-simple,  and,  in  later  days,  by  the  Statute 
29  Car.  ii.  c.  3,  sec.  12,  for  estates  held  for 
the  life  of  another.  Now,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  freeholders  so  privileg- 
ed by  written  deed,  in  the  plantations ;  and 
there  was  a  still  more  considerable  number 
s^  privileged  by  "  mynnyts,"  and  by  "  pro- 
mise." To  the  latter  class  some  of  the  for- 
mer may  have  been  added,  by  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  their  documents  during  the 
subsequent  civil  wars.  Thus,  we  should 
have  a  comparatively  large,  and  ever  increas- 
ing body,  who  had  a  right  to  buy  and  sell 
their  small  estates  or  farms,  and  whose  right, 
being  unrecorded,  could  be  trampled  on  in 
law,  as  often  in  fiict  it  would  have  been  had 
they  not  resisted  W  force.  They  had  no 
need  to  consult  the  lord  J  when  they  bought 


*  Black8tone*8  GommentafUs,  B.  ii.  c.  6. 

SIbid,  B.  ii.  c.  6. 
Land  Commissioners'  Report;  Evidence  of 
James  Sinclair,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Strabane>  co.  Tyrone  : 
^"  In  this  district,  as  long  as  I  remember,  and 
for  a  great  time  back,  a;B  far  as  the  Plah(ation  of 
Ulster,  the  tenant-right  has  been  respected,  and 
lias  been  valuable  only  to  the  tenant.  Th«  no- 
tion is,  that  it  originated  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  settlement  of  Ulster  was  made.  The  tenants 
in  capite  got  a  certain  portion  of  land,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  were  to  sublet  to  under  tenants  a 
portion,  for  thr^  lives  and  twenty-one  years, 
upon  strictly  feudal  terms,  to  be  ready  with  arms 


or  sold  a  farm;  «id  they  did  not  consult 
him.  But  in  later  years,  the  upper  tenants 
or  landlords  have  been  labouring  to  reclaim 

to  defend  the  place ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  can  trace,  from  all  that  I  see  about  the  mat- 
ter, the  present  indefeasible  tenant-right  up  to 
that ;  for  those  who  were  settled  by  the  original 
patentees  were  in  some  sort  fosterers  or  kindred, 
and  were  then  engaged  in  the  defence  of  tbe 
country,  and  became  rather  a  kind  of  friendly 
tenant  than  a  tenant  for  money ;  and  I  think  from 
that  time  to  this,  the  tenant-right  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  in  no  way  altered  by  law,  but  by  cus- 
tom.*'   "18.  Do  you  think  it  arose  from  those 
persons,  so  brought  in,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance built  those  dwellings  and  houses  them- 
selves?   Yes,  I  think  so,  and  being  connected 
with  the  patentees  in  a  closer  way  than  the  mere 
connection  of  a  tenant  with  a  landlord."    "  22. 
Can  you  give  any  statement  of  what  you  consider 
the  price  or  value  of  it,  compared  to  the  year's 
rent  or  the  acre  ?    I  do  not  believe  there  would. 
be  any  general  rule ;  but  within  this  fortnight  a 
man  in  a  mountain  district  that  belongs  to  my- 
self came  for  some  timber  to  build  a  house.     I 
had  never  seen  him  nor  hea/rd  of  him  before  ;  but 
on  inquiring  who  he  was,  I  learned  that  he  had 
given  £80  for  a  farm  without  a  lease,  that  paid 
£3  a  year." — p.  743.    James  M.  Reid,  Esq.,  land- 
agent,  CO.  Tyrone : — "  56.  Is  it  usual  to  allow  the 
tenantry  to  sell  the  tenant-right  ?    Yes,  it  is  in 
part,  but  usually  you  must  please  the  agent ;  and 
the  incoming  person,  \f  he  happens  to  be  a  favou- 
rite or  pet,  can  buy  it  at  less  than  one-half  the 
market-price." — p.  824-5.   William  Blacker,  Esq. : 
— **  67.    The  property  has  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation withm  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  occupying  tenant,  without  any 
assistance  from  his  landlord  whatever;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  allotments  on  the  school 
lands  the  other  day,  the  poor  man  builds  his 
house  and  brings  the  bog  land,  which  was  worth 
nothing,  into  a  valuable  property." — p.  324.    C.  J. 
Knox,  Esq.,  agent,  Cloth  workers*  Company: — 
"  32.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
only  judicious  to  allow  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right,  but  I  think  it  would  be  cruelly  unjust  to 
prevent  it — unjust,  because  the  tenantry  and 
their  forefathers  have  been  permitted  to  make 
all  the  permanent  improvements  at  their  own 
expense — ^and  injudicious,  because  with  the  poor- 
ef  classes  it  is  the  best  security  against  the  dila- 
pidation of  the  premises,  the  price  of  the  tenant- 
right  always  being  in  proportion  to  the  condition 
of  the  farm." — p.  651.    Townland  Valuation  Re- 
port of  1844 :  Evidence  of  A.  Senior,  Esq. :— •"  1091. 
The  Committee  should  not  understand  that  the 
tenant-right  depends  entirely  upon  an  outlay 
made  by  an  improving  tenant,  inasmuch  as  an 
outgoing  tenant  on  a  mountain  district  would 
receive  tenant-right  who  had  not  expended  any- 
thing upon  the  land."    "  1142.  The  early  settlers 
were  stationed  in  a  hostile  country,  and  could 
only  tempt  their  retainers  to  come  over,  or  to  re- 
main, by  granting  permanent  advantages  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  they  aflforded  the  first 
chief  occupiers."    "  1103.  As  a  question  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  is  precisely  the  same  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  whether  ne  pays  a  small  rent 
and  a  large  fine  as  tenant-right,  or  a  larger  rent 
to  the  propietor."    "  1155.  So  I  understand  from 
you  that  the  landlord  does  not  actually  choose 
the  incoming  tenant,  but  it  is  a  bargain  between 
the  man  who  is  ejected,  [case  supposed,]  and  the 
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them  from  snch  a  state  of  freedom,  degrad- 
ing them  to  the  supervised  copyhold  surren- 
der. 

The  custom  in  Ulster  varies  in  different 
counties;  copyhold  customs  were  not  the 
same  on  all  manors.  Numbers  of  the  colo- 
nizers went  from  the  north  of  England  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  took  with  them  a 
custom  which  harmonized  well  with  the  free- 
holders' unwritten  rights.  They  held,  in- 
deed, by  copy  of  court-roll;  but  their  tenure 
hardly  originated  in  villenage,  for  even  the 
merely  formal  expression  that  they  held  at 
the  wiU  of  their  lords,  inserted  in  other 
copies,  was  excluded  from  theirs.  Their 
lands,  held  by  such  a  tenure,  were  customary 
freeholds.  Lawyers  have  debated  whether 
this  ^eehold  is  in  the  lord  or  in  the  tenant; 
but,  though  the  decision  leans  in  favour  of 
the  lord  where  he  has  right  to  mines  and 
timber,  etc,  where  such  rights,  or  most  of 
them,  do  not  exist,  the  customary  freeholds 
"  may  with  good  reason  be  regarded  as  the 
actual  freehold  estates  of  the  tenant"  Such 
tenant  would  then  "possess  the  rights  of 
other  freeholders  in  fee-simple,  subject  only 
to  a  customary  mode  of  alienation."  *  What 
connection  is  there  between  any  such  cus- 
tomary mode  of  alienation  and  that  preva- 
lent in  Ulster?  An  instance  b  given  of  a 
locality  in  Westmoreland  where  "the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  conveyance  has  always  been 
by  deed  of  grant,  or  bargain  and  sale,  with- 
out livery  of  seisin,  lease  for  a  year,  or  en- 
rolment."! The  similarly  of  this  to  the 
Ulster  usage  is  obvious.  But  this  is  not  all 
The  "  cottagers  in  fee  "  whom  Pynnar  men- 
tions as  estated  in  Ulster,  and  whom  he 
places  lowest  on  his  list,  even  beneath  those 
who  had  merely  the  chattel  interest  of  a 
term  of  years,  appear  to  have  held  an  estate 
in  fee-simple  in  copyholds,  J  Such  was  the 
tenure  that  Thomas  Blenerhassett  promised. 
The  copyholders'  right  to  alienate  is  of  an- 

man  who  is  cominj^  in  ?  Entirely  so ;  the  usual 
fonn  which  appears  is  an  advertisement,  headed 
'Fabm  Fon  Sale/  issned  by  the  ont^iroing  te- 
nant, who  is  in  want  of  a  purchaser.  Under  this 
system,  therefore,  there  are  almost  no  arrears  of 
rent."  (The  rent  being  a  first  charge  on  sale- 
proceeds.)  "  1156.  That  is  called  *  Farm  for  Sale  ?* 
Yes.  1157-8.  Erea  though  the  tenant  has  no 
lease?    Yes." 

*  Williams,  PHndples  of  the  Law  o/Beai  Pro- 
peHy,  pp.  289,  290. 

+  Ibid.,  note,  p.  290. 

\  Perhaps  one  reason  why  undertakers  were 
averse  to  give  written  records  to  freeholders  was 
that  freehold  lands  in  fee^mple  escheated  to  the 
Crown  if  the  tenant  were  convicted  of  treason. 
The  times  were  stormy,  landseekers  on  the  look- 
out (as  personally  they  knew)  for  discoveries  and 
"concealments,"  "paper  petitions"  cemmon  in 
Charles  i.'8  time.  Now  copyholders'  lands  es- 
cheated to  the  lord. 


cient  origin.  They  stood  on  a  footing  ana- 
logous to  that  of  freeholders.  Like  them 
they  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  suit  at 
the  manor-oourt  As  copyhold  tenure  origi- 
nated in  yiUenage,  the  customary  services, 
varying  with  different  manors,  had  an  agri- 
cultural, sometimes  a  menial  character.  We 
find  8uch  customary  services  prevalent  in 
Ulster,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  lingering 
on  in  remote  locaHties.  Under  that  head 
come  the  "  duty-fowl "  sent  to  the  landlord 
or  agent,  the  "  duty-days  "  when  the  tenant 
was  obliged  to  supply  "duty-men"  and 
horses  and  do  "  duty-work "  at  cutting  his 
landlord's  com  and  turf,  and  drawing  them 
home.  The  character  was  impressed  on 
leases,  where  these  "and  other  dues  too 
shameful  to  mention  "  were  specified.*  The 
copyholder  who  alienated  by  surrender,  did 
so  by  "  coming  to  the  steward  in  court,  or, 
if  custom  permits,  out  of  court,  and  there, 
by  delivering  up  a  rod,  a  glove,  or  other 
symbol,  as  the  custom  directs,  resigning  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord,  by  the  hands  and  ac- 
ceptance of  his  said  steward,  all  his  interest 
and  title  in  the  estate  in  irt^st,  to  be  again 
granted  out  by  the  lord  to  such  persons  and 
such  uses  as  are  named  in  the  surrender.  .  .  . 
Immediately  upon  such  surrender  in  court 
[baron]  or  upon  presentment  of  surrender 
made  out  of  courts  the  lord,  by  his  steward, 
grants  the  same  land  again  to  cestuy  que  use 
(improperly  called  the  surrenderee)  to  hold 
by  the  ancient  rents  and  customary  services, 
and  thereupon  admits  him  tenant  to  the 
copyhold,  according  to  the  form  and  effect 
of  the  surrender."  f  Now  what  is  this  but  a 
description  of  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  the 
Ulster  custom,  as  it  is  called  ?  The  essential 
part  is  that  one  tenant  sells  his  farm  to  an- 
other, to  hold  of  the  same  lord,  at  the  same 
rent.  |     The  recognition  of  the  new  tenant 

*  StaHstieal  Survey  of  Tyrone^  drawn  up  for 
the  Duhlin  Societv,  1802, 

t  Blackstone,  V<mrMntari68,  B.  ii.  c.  22. 

X  The  fpUowing  Acts  relating  to  copyholds 
have  been  passed  in  the  present  reign  : — First, 
commutation  of  rents,  reliefs,  customary  services, 
fines,  etc.,  were  facilitated.  The  landlord's  rents 
and  interest  are  changed,  by  commutation,  into 
a  rent-charge  varying  or  not,  as  agreed,  with  the 
price  of  com,  and  a  small  fixed  fine  (Stats.  4  and 
5  Vict,  c  85,  s.  14;  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  41). 
Facilities  were  given  for  the  enfranchisement  or 
conveyance  of  the  freehold  of  such  lands  from 
lord  to  tenant— either  in  consideration  of  money 
paid  the  former,  of  an  annual  rent-charge  vary* 
ing  with  the  price  of  com,  or  of  the  conveyance 
of  other  lands  (Stats.  4  and  5  Vict.  c.  35,  ss.  56, 
59,  73,  74,  75 ;  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  23 ;  7  and  8  Vict, 
c.  55,  s.  6).  It  was  provided  also  that  the  money 
paid  for  the  enfranchisement  might  be  charged 
on  the  lands  by  way  of  mortgage  (Stats.  4  and  5 
Vict.  c.  35,  SB.  70, 71, 72 ;  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  65,  s,  4). 
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by  the  agent  was  a  mere  formality ;  and  the 
attempt  to  make  it  more  than  a  formality  is 
a  modem  encroachment,  the  enforcement  of 
which  would  be  resented  unless  the  incomer 
were  notoriously  unfit.  In  Ulster,  during 
tumultuous  times,  both  landlords  and  tenants 
had  to  dispense  with  much  paper  (ht  parch- 
ment work:  the  entering  of  the  tcmant^s 
name  on  the  court-roll  or  book,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  symbol,  or  one  or  other,  was 
enough. 

There  is  here  surely  enough  to  show  the 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  Sie  Ulster  cus- 
tom. In  reality  it  extended  oyer  Ireland ; 
but  in  Ulster  it  has  remained  almost  intact, 
because  the  political  and  religious  causes 
that  devastated  the  South,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible destroyed  its  ancient  rights  and  cus- 
toms, did  not  hurt  the  NortL  Generally, 
the  Ulster  tenants  were  Protestants,  so  that 
the  province  was  not  wasted  by  the  Penal 
Laws.  They  retained  their  anns,  rose  in  de- 
fence of  their  custom  more  than  once,  and 
did  not  vote  agsdnst  their  landlords.  Thus 
they  remained  almost  undisturbed  until 
quite  recently,  when  it  was  found  that  in 
one  case  the  custom  was  not  allowed  in  a 
law-court.* 


The  compulsory  Copyhold  Act  of  1853  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Either  landlord  or  tenant  can 
compel  enfranchisement  (Stat.  15  and  16  Vict.  c. 
51).  If  the  tenant  demands  lt»  he  is  to  make 
compensation  in  a  lump  sum,  on  its  completion  ; 
or  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be  charpred  as  a  mort- 
gage. If  the  landlord  demands  it,  he  is  to  get 
the  compensation  as  an  annual  rent-charge,  issu- 
ing out  of  the  lands,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
parties,  with  the  sanction  of  the  appointed  com- 
missioners, to  agree  that  the  compensation  shall 
be  either  a  gross  sum,  or  on  a  yearly  rent-charge, 
or  a  conveyance  of  land  (sec.  7).  The  rent- 
charge  may  vary  with  the  price  of  grain,  or  be 
fixed,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  or  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioner  (sec.  41). 

*  It  was  a  bad  test-case ;  for  the  tenant  was  a 
priest.    It  is  hard  to  know  on  what  principle  the 
ulster  custom  should  be  disallowed,  whilst  other 
customs  are  admitted.    The  limit  of  legal  me- 
mory applies  to  all  or  none.    But  in  the  case  of 
Channel  v.  Hamilton,  before  the  Lord  Chief-Jus- 
tice and  a  special  jury,  certain  specified  customs 
are  sanctioned  for  the  three  other  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.    The  Lord 
Chief-Justice  said,  referring  to  examples  given  of 
the  custom :  "  The  books  £owed  that  in  Munster 
and  Connaught  two-thirds,  and  in  Leinster  seven- 
eighths,  of  the  crop  went  to  the  out-going  tenant, 
leaving  in  the  one  one-third,  and  in  the  other 
one-eighth,  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  incoming 
tenant.    This  applied  to  uncertain  tenures,  or  as 
a  yearly  tenancy,  or  where  the  lease  fell  in  on 
the  sudden  dropping  of  a  life  after  the  crop  was 
sown.    If  the  jury  iSlieved  the  custom  as  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintifif  to  exist  (that  was  a 
matter  which  they  were  seriously  to  consider), 
he  could  not  yield  to  the  requisitions  of  the  (land- 
lord) defendant's  counsel  and  tell  them  that  such 
a  custom  was  unreasonable  or  illegaL    It  was 


Mutual  dependence  on  each  other's  good 
offices  drew  together  the  British  and  Irish 
tenants  in  the  years  following  the  planta- 
tions. By  ofifering  a  high  rent,  the  Irish- 
men often  retained  their  holdings.*"  Inter- 
marriages became  frequent,  ''gossipred,  fos- 
terings,  relations  of  much  deamess  among 
the  Irish,  together  with  all  others  of  tenancy, 
neighbourhood,  and  service  interchangeably 
passed  among  them."  *'  Nay,"  it  is  added, 
*'  they  had  made  as  it  were  a  kind  of  mu- 
tual transmigration  into  each  other's  man- 
ners, many  English  being  strangely  degene- 
rated into  Irish  affections  and  customs,  and 
many  Irish,  especially  of  the  better  sort, 
having  taken  up  the  English  language,  appa- 
rel," etcf  The  Catholics  privately  enjoyed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  while  the 
Scottish  tenants  began  to  complain  of  being 
persecuted  by  Prelacy.  When  they  had  just 
expected  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
*'  by  the  cruell  severitie  and  arbitrarie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civill  magistrate,"  and 
"  the  unblest  way  of  the  Prelacy,  our  soules," 
they  say,  '*  are  starved,  our  estates  undone, 
our  families  impoverished,  and  many  lives 
among  us  cut  off  or  destroyed."J  The  Irish 
gained  by  this  hostility  between  Prelacy 
and  Puritanism;  it  was  complained  that 
their  schools  began  to  be  universities  rather 
than  schools,  from  the  numbers  attending 
them.     The  Irish  were  fond  of  learning; 


sufficient  in  his  opinion,  also,  if  the  custom  was 
proved  to  exist  in  the  district  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff belonged.*'  After  a  short  deliberation  the 
jury  found  for  the  landlord  defendant  on  one 
count,  for  the  tenant  plaintiff  on  another — "  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  hy 
custom  he  was  entitled  to  his  crops,  and  they  as- 
sessed the  damages  at  £276."  However,  ''  upon 
the  application  of  defendant's  counsel,  execution 
was  respited  pending  the  decision  of  legal  points, 
raising  questions  as  to  there  being  evidence  of 
the  custom,  and  of  its  being  a  reasonable  and 
legal  custom.'* — Freeman* »  Joumal,  Dec.  11, 
1869.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice  appears  to  tt^e  a 
view  identical  with  that  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Quoting  Lord  Coke  on  the  way-go- 
ing crop,  he  said :  *'  Now  that  was  Lord  Coke 
stating  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which 
centuries  ago  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  and 
now  formed  part  of  the  Common  Law  of  Ireland." 
If  the  laws  and  customs  ("leges  et  oonsuetn- 
dines")  were  made  identical  as  intended,  then 
the  non-recognition  of  prescriptions  recognised 
in  England  requires  to  be  accounted  for. 

♦  "  They,  finding  the  natives  willing  to  overpaie 
rather  than  remove,  and  that  they  could  not  reap 
half  the  profit  by  the  Brittish  that  they  do  by 
the  Irish,"  etc— JSt^amieo.  A  Letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Philips  to  King  Charles. 

t  The  Irish  RebeUion,  or  an  History  of  the  Be- 
ginninge  and  First  Progress  of  the  Oeneral  Be- 
beUion,  1641. 

1  The  Humble  Petitum  of  the  Protestant  In- 
habitants  of  Antrim,  Dovme,  Tyrone,  ooneeming 
Bishops,  1641. 
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and  it  was  always  easy  to  empannel  a  jary 
to  determine  boundanes,  for  it  was  found 
that  a  majority  (ten  or  eleven  out  of  twelve 
in  one  case)  could  speak  Latin.*  In  1641 
a  Royalist  and  Catholic  rebellion  broke  out. 
The  lower  classes  were  less  moved  than  the 
upper.  Admissions  are  allowed  to  drop  that 
much  friendship  was  shown  by  the  natives 
to  their  British  neighbours ;  and  such  avow- 
als appear  even  in  the  frenzied  tracts  f  where 
the  apparitions  of  Protestant  ghosts  are 
solemnly  appealed  to.  Landlords  cast  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  their  tenants.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neale's  mother  protected  the  lives 
of  numbers  of  settlers.  Cfreighton,  an  Lnsh- 
man,  by  his  charitable  relief,  preserved  many 
from  perishing.  Many,  however,  were  de- 
planted,  and  went  away  to  neighbouring 
towns,  till  the  war  was  over.  Stragglers 
were  killed  by  stragglers;  rumours  begot 
rumours  and  slaughters ;  but  the  exaggera- 
tion is  excessive.  The  rebel  gentlemen's 
complaints  were  about  religion,  the  avoid- 
ance of  grants  by  ^^  Quirks  and  Quiddities 
of  the  Law,"J  and  the  restraint  of  purchase 
in  the  Irish  of  lands  in  the  escheated  coun- 
ties, and  the  taint  and  blemish  of  them  and 
their  posterities,  which  "  doth  more  discon- 
tent them  than  that  Plantation  Rule."§ 
These  wars  were  ended  by  Cromwell.  Then 
came  the  Cromwellian  confiscation  and 
"  settlement,"  and  succeeding  these  the  Wil- 
liamite  war,  confiscation,  and  planting.  The 
chief  effect  of  them  all  was  to  "  clear "  the 
country  of  Catholic  landlords.  The  tenan- 
try were  found  too  profitable  to  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  got  rid  of,  though  the  tale  of 
oppression  and  suffering  was  repeated  in  all 
cases.  II  In  time  the  Cromwellian  and  Wil- 
liamite  soldiers  and  officers  married  Irish 
wives  and  adopted  Irish  habits ;  and  often 
their  children  could  speak  only  Irish. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  change  effected, 
and  the  principles  established,  by  the  Crom- 
wellian settlement 

The  act  of  Transplantation  was  simply  an 
act  of  Eviction,  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  ground  "cleared,"  and  for  the  class  of 
tenants  upon  whom  notices  to  quit  were 
served.  The  evicted  were,  prominently,  the 
upper-tenants,    or    landlords;    they    were 

♦  JJlster  JourruU  of  ArcfuBcilogy, 

}Tht  Irish  Rebellion,  or  an  Eittory,  etc.,  1641. 
A  copy  of  a  letter  directed  to  the  Lord  Vice- 
roy  Cossilough  from  the  Rebels  of  the  Co.  Long- 
ford, Nov.  10, 1641,  and  Appendix  v.  in  Borlase's 
History  of  the  Execrable  Irish  BebeUion.  Lon- 
don, 1653. 

§  The  Demands  of  the  Rebels  in  Ireland  unto 
the  State  avid  Councell  of  IhMin,  Feb.  8, 1641. 
London,  1641. 

I  Prendergast,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, pp.  129-138. 


turned  out  for  (alleged)  non-pajrment  of  their 
render  or  service,  i.e.,  for  breach  of  fealty. 
Two  classes  of  persons  were  excepted  from 
the  eviction :  first,  those  who  had  regularly 
paid,  that  is,  who  could  prove  their  "  con- 
stant good  affection;"  and  secondly,  "all 
husbandmen,  plowmen,  labourers,  artificers, 
and  others  of  the  inferior  sort,"  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  To  this  se- 
cond class,  "  mercy  and  pardon  for  life  and 
estate"  were  extended.*  Under-tenants, 
who  were  transplantable,  were  not  bound  to 
adhere  to  their  immediate  landlords,  but 
might  "  sit  down  in  Connaught,  as  tenants 
under  the  State."f  The  object  was  to  de- 
grade the  evicted  upper-tenants  to  a  lower 
condition.  It  was  noped  they  would  be 
lowered  to  the  rank  of  cultivators,  earth-til- 
lers, peasants,  by  having  to  work  for  them- 
selves.J  Those  who  had  previously  worked 
for  them  would  serve  to  work  for  a  new 
series  of  landlords.  Thus  there  was  left  a 
population  to  continue  land-customs,  which 
the  new  lords  (ignorant  of  land  culture,  and 
able  to  obtain  no  other  tenants)  would  gladly 
recognise. 

How  did  the  evicting  landlord — ^the  Par- 
liament— deal  with  its  evicted  tenants? 
What  principle  did  it  establish?  •  The  an- 
swers are  most  important: — Firsty  The 
evicted  got  an  "equivalent"  on  eviction. 
Secondly,  The  "custom  of  the  country" 
was  officially  recognised. 

1.  The  evicted  person  got  an  estate  in 
Connaught  for  his  estate  elsewhere,  from 
which  he  was  ejected.  He  was  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  sell  out  and  accept  payment 
in  kind.  The  recognition  in  him  of  a  right 
to  compensation,  after  he  had  failed  in  his 
render,  was  a  recognition  of  his  occupancy 
right;  and  ho  obtained  compensation  in 
proportion  to  his  crops,§  etc.     From  end  to 

*  Original  Declaration  given  in  Prendergast's 
OromweUian  Settlement,  pp.  26,  27. 

f  Prendergast,  CromwelUan  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, p.  32.  X  Ibid.  p.  28. 

§  "Pierce,  Lord  Viscount  Ikerrin :  seventeen 
persons,  sixteen  acres  of  winter-come,  four  cows, 
five  garrans  [horses],  twenty-four  sheep,  two 
swine.  For  each  acre  of  winter-corn,  three  acres 
of  land  were  to  be  assigned,  summer  corn  and 
fallow  being  included  ;  for  each  cow  or  bullock 
(of  two  years  old  and  upwards),  three  acres  ;  .  .  . 
for  every  three  sheep,  one  acre ;  and  for  goats 
and  swine  proportionably.  These  [first]  assign- 
ments were  only  conditional ;  for  at  a  future  day 
other  Commissioners  were  to  arrive  and  sit  at 
Athlone,  to  determine  the  claims,  i.e.,  the  extent 
of  lands  the  transplanter  had  left  behind  him, 
and  to  distinguish  the  qualifications,  i.e.,  the  ex- 
tent of  disafiTection  [non-payment  of  render]  to 
the  Parliament,  by  which  the  proportion  to  be  con- 
fiscated was  to  be  regulated,  and  an  equivalent, 
called  a  Final  Settlement,  was  to  be  given  in 
Connaught."— Prendergast,  CromtoeUian  Settle- 
ment of  Ireland,  p.  33-4. 
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end  of  Ireland  this  was  so ;  it  would  Lave 
established  what  is  called  the  TJlsteT  custom 
oyer  the  whole  country,  if  it  had  not  already 
found  it  so  established,  and  simply  acted  on 
its  principles.  But  ceitainly  it  did  not  6on- 
firm  those  principles,  and  tended  to  make 
the  people  hold  to  them  as  an  ancient,  ge^ 
neral  legalized  right,  when  newer  landlords 
attempted  to  ignore  them.*  The  local  de- 
signation of  the  custom  is  only  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  Ulster  it  has  remained  almost 


*  Townland  Valuation  Committee  Report, 
1844 :  Examination  of  A.  Senior,  Esq. :— "  1067. 
The  tenant-right  does  exist  in  every  part  of 
Ulster,  but  it  varies  in  every  county,  and  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  same  county "  (like  copyhold 
customs  with  manors).  Land  Commissioners*  Re- 
port, 1846 :  Examination  of  Mr.  Grifflth,  Go- 
vernment Engineer  and  Valuator :—"  70.  The 
counties  in  which  I  know  it  to  prevail  are  Ar- 
magh, Down,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  (Ulster,)  and 
Sligo "  (province  of  Connaught).  "It  prevails  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  adjoining  counties,  but 
not  to  the^same  extent  ajs  it  does  in  these,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware."  "  71.  I  believe  [the  payment 
has  reforence]  to  possession  alone;  in  some  in- 
stances, it  may  have  regard  to  improvements,  but 
generally  it  is  for  x>088e8slon  alone.'*  "  79.  In 
the  County  Tipperary  can  yon  say  whether,  the 
tenant-right  prevails  there  t  The  tenants  gene- 
rally hold,  under  leases  tliere ;  but  the  tenant- 
right  does  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  that  few 
are  bold  enough  to  take  the  land  where  a  tenant 
has  been  dispossessed."  "83.  In  the  County 
Upperary  is  there  any  xMirticular  district  much 
subdivided?  I  think  not, beyond  the  predncts 
of  towns.'*  Examination  of  Mr.  W.  Pidgeon, 
land-agent  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Dublin, 
for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools: — 
"  29.  Is  the  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will  ro» 
cognised  under  the  Society  ?  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Ireland; 
thev  recognise  it  to  the  fullest  extent  there ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  do  so  everywhere.  They  only  re- 
quire that  the  name  of  the  incoming  tenant 
^oidd  be  submitted  to  them  and  approved  of.** 
"  34.  Is  there  any  arrangement  existing  there 
[in  the  South]  between  the  incoming  and  the 
outgoing  tenant,  similar  to  the  tenant-right? 
They  have  rules  among  themselves,  but  it  is  not 
a  reeognUed  system  in  the  South  as  it  is  in  t^e 
North ;  there  is  greater  confidence  among  all  the 
relations  in  the  North  .than  in  the  South;  they 
have  greater  confidence  in  their  landlords.  They 
do  it  in  the  South,  but  it  does  not  exist  as  a  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  an  admirable  principle,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  put  a  stop  to.**  Examination  of 
Richard  Byrne,  Esq.,  Crossmakee,  Louth  parish 
(province  of  Ldnster): — "96.  With  respect  to 
the  tenant-right  or  the  sale  of  goodwill,  does 
that  extend  to  this  district  ?  Yes ;  it  is  generally 
allowed.*'  Thus  its  existence  is  recorded  not 
only  for  Ulster,  but  for  counties  in  Connaught, 
Leinster,  and  Munster.  By  report  of  Cork  press 
(y.  TJie  Times,  Nov.  18,  1869)  its  existence  near 
kinsale  is  mentioned  as  permitted.  The  letters 
and  speeches  connected  with  the  recent  Longford 
election  show  that  it  is  recognised  in  that  county 
also.  The  f&ct  of  the  existence  of  the  same  cus- 
tom in  localities  so  diverse  and  divided  indicates 
that  it  was  previously  a  general  custom  common 
to  all. 


undisturbed*  Well-defined  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence are  still  to  be  found  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland. 

2.  There  was  an  explicit  official  recc^i^ 
tion  of  the  "custom  of  the  country." 
Evicted  upper-tenants  or  landlords  were  al- 
lowed to  come  back  or  send  back,  in  order 
to  reap  and  carry  off  their  waygoing  crops, 
charged  with  a  varying  percentage  to  tne 
new  landlord,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  locality.  Thus  the  Cromwellian  officers 
and  soldiers  (the  neVr  landlords)  whose  lots 
had  fallen  in  the  district  caUea  the  Rower, 
in  the  county  of  Killkenny,  "  were  declared 
entitlied  to  have  an  allowance  for  the  stand- 
ing of  the  com  on  the  lands  fallen  to  them 
for  their  arrears,  from  the  1st  of  May  last 
[1664]  till  December  following,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  exceeding 
a  fifth  sheaf."  The  evicted  landlords  of 
Waterf ord  county,  having  complained  from 
Connaught  that  those  who  tended  their  crops 
were  interfered  with,  "  the  Government  or- 
dered that  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
of  the  precinct  where  the  respective  crops 
were,  should  permit  the  wives,  and  such 
servants  of  theirs  as  were  permitted  to  stay, 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  having 
discharged  the  contribution  due  tiiereoat, 
and  allowing  the  new  proprietors  an  eighth 
sheaf,  or  such  proportion  as  is  usually  made 
in  those  parts  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country."* 

The  caretakers  of  the  evicted  were  to  have 
"  cabbins  or  other  habitacons,"  and  grazing 
ground  for  their  beasts.  Those  of  the 
Cromwellian  soldiers  who  became  settlers, 
as  many  did  in  Tipperary,  were  men  not 
likely  in  after  days  to  allow  new  comers  to 
wreeSb  their  customary  rights  from  them. 
For  example,  when,  on  the  Restoration,  it 
was  sought  to  remove  some  of  them,  even 
though  they  were  offered  "reprisals"  or 
compensation  in  other  lands,  the  "  Phanatie 
Plot  of  1663  "  was  formed.  The  King  was 
deceived,  said  one  of  them,  if  he  thought 
their  lands  could  be  taken  and  given  to 
otibers,  "  for  we  will  join  our  heads  together 
again,  and  have  one  knock  for  it  first,  my 
hfe  for  it"  t 

But  officers  generally  bought  out  the  lots 
of  their  soldiers  for  a  trifle,  and  allowed  the 
old  tenants  to  remain.  The  great  privile- 
ges offered  to  Protestants  in  towns  (where 
artisans  were  to  be  exclusively  Protestant) 
attracted  and  kept  there  large  numbers  of 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  (and  afterwards  of 
WilliamV  If  they  found  a  vacant  place  or 
waste  within  the  walls  of  certain  cities  and 

♦  Prendergast,  CromweUian  Settlement  of  Ir^ 
land.  pp.  85-87. 

f  Ibid.  Appendix  iii.  p.  211. 
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towns,  enclosed  it,  built  Upon  it,  and  lived 
there,  the  Commissioners  were  to  assign 
and  set  it  out  to  them,*"  without  any  Fine 
or  other  Consideration.'"  * 

After  the  Restoration  (by  17  and  18  Car. 
II.  sess.  5,  c.  9)  one  plantation  acne  of  land 
"  at  least "  was  to  be  set  witb  every  cottage, 
one-eighth  to  be  sown  with  hemp  or  flax ; 
and  all  who  ploughed  thirty  acres  were  so 
to  crop  half  an  acre. 

Several  Acts  of  importance  were  passed 
in  the  reign  of  William  ni.  One  of  them 
enacted  (Stat  9  Gul.  ni.  s.  1,  c.  87)  that 
properties  should  be  enclosed  by  quickset 
fences,  and  apportioned  the  coet  thus: 
wjiolly  on  the  tenants  for  lands  in  fee-farms, 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  for  sixty 
years;  equally  on  landlord  and  tenant  for 
lands  held  for  three  lives,  or  for  years^ 
twenty-one  years  being  unexpired;  wholly 
on  the  landlord  for  lands  leased  for  any  le^ 
term  or  terms. 

"To  encourage  the  building  of  houses, 
and  making  other  improvements^"  etc.,  an 
Act  (Stat.  10  GuL  iii.  sess.  3,  c.  6)  was 
passed  in  the  year  1698,  giving  eompensar 
tion  for  improvements,  and  containing  a 
retrospective  clause  covering  eight  years. 
Unfortunately  its  benefits  were  strictly 
limited  to  church-lands  and  ecclesiastical 
persons.  All  such  persons  who  had  im- 
proved since  169(^  or  who  should  make, 
build,  erect,  add  to,  or  repair  any  houBe, 
out-house,  garden,  orchard,  or  any  other 
necessary  improvement  on  their  demesne, 
glebe,  or  mensal  land,  or  in  aay  other  lands 
in  their  possession,  and  had  it  duly  certified, 
were  allowed  two-thirds  of  their  outlay  from 
their  successors,  who  in  turn  could  exact 
one-third  thereof  from  their  suocessorsw 

Another  Act  was,  on  the  contrary,  unlimit- 
ed in  its  application.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  mention,  more  than  once,  the  parole 
rights,  the  promises,  the  deliveries  of  posses- 
sion, in  connection  with  tenure.  When 
the  estates  had  grown  valuable,  the  heirs  of 
the  undertakers  and  new  proprietors  thought 
the  time  was  come  to  sweep  off  such  claims* 
It  was  accordingly  enacted  (7  GuL  in.  c. 
12),  that  from  uie  feast-day  of  Ihe  nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  1696,  "  all  leases, 
estates,  interests,  freeholds,  or  terms  of 
years,  or  any  uncertain  interest  of,  into,  or 
oat  of,  any  messuages,  manors,  lands,  tene* 
ment4  or  hereditaments  made  or  created  by 
livery  of  seizen  f  only,  or  by  parole,  and  not 
«     '    ■ —  II     I    I  I  ...  I    I      I    I II . I 

♦  An  Act  for  the  Speedy  a/nd  Effectual  SatU  fac- 
tion of  the  Adventurers  for  Lands,  etc.  London: 
Printed  for  John  Fields,  Printer  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  1653. 

f  By  which,  doubtless,  a  multitude  of  free- 
holders held,  north  and  south,  and,  before  this 


put  in  writing,  and  signed  *  »  «  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  leases  and  estates  at 
will  only,  and  shall  not  either  in  law  ot  equity 
be  deemed  or  taken  to  have  any  other  or 
greater  force  and  effect,  any  consideration, 
for  making  such  parole  leases  or  estates  or 
any  former  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  exce^  nevertiheless  all 
leases  not  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  making  thereof,  whereupon  the 
rent  reserved  to  the  landlord,  during  each 
term  shall  aniount  to  two^third  parts,  at  the 
least)  of  the  thing  demised :  and  moreover 
that  no  estates,  leases,  or  interests  either  of 
freehold  or  terms  of  years,  or  any  uncertain 
interest^  not  being  copyhold  or  customary 
interest  of,  into,  or  out  of  any  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  at 
any  time  after  be  assigned,  granted,  or  sur- 
rendered, unless  it  be  by  deed  or  note  in 
writing  signed,"  etc.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  few  tenants  were  able,  within  the  limit- 
ed time,  to  have  their  parole  holdings  assur- 
ed by  writing ;  for  those  who  had  procured 
the  act  were  not  likely  so  to  avoid  it.  In 
spite  of  "  consideriition  "  given,  of  tenures 
taken  on  the  faith  of  former  law  or  usages. 


validly.  Thus  a  relic  of  such  tenure  may  be 
detected  in  the  mode  of  surrender  of  his  farm 
made  by  Joe  M'Key,  a  Presbyterian  of  Anna^h, 
"most  obstinate  and  rebellious"  of  tenants,  who 
had  "  planted  erery  stick  and  raised  every  stone  " 
on  the  land,  and  who  died  of  grief  after  the  sur* 
render.  He  thus  "  gave  up  possession : — "  He 
rose  .  .  .  and  walking  up  to  the  other  men  in 
the  kitchen,  he  said, '  Be^ne  out  of  that  till  I 
give  up  the  plaice  .  .  .  &gone,  I  say ! '  and  he 
pushed  them  out  of  the  room.  The  young  woman 
then  came  to  him — 'What\is  this,  Joe?'  she 
asked.  '  You  must  go,'  said  he  kindly ;  *  don't 
talk — ^leave  the  house.'  She  went  at  once.  He 
put  out  the  fire  by  kicking  it  about  the  floor, 
took  *  rod  and  twig '  from  the  garden,  and  hand- 
ed me  legal  possession  of  the  house  and  grounds." 
— Trench's  Realities  of  Irish  Life.  Now  this 
was  not  the  surrender  of  one  who  has  the  mere 
chattel  interest :  it  was  the  deliver  of  the  feudal 
possession  or  seisin  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
according  to  the  old  maxim,  Seisina  facit  sti- 
pitem.  The  freehold  was  in  him,  not  in  the 
landlord  as  with  a  tenant-at-will.  No  one  else 
could  be  seised  until  he  delivered  up  seisin.  All 
who  had  anjr  estate  or  possession  in  house  or 
land  had  to  join  in  or  be  absent  at  its  delivery  ; 
and  hence,  following  a  custom,  M'Key  put  the 
men  and  girl  out.  **  By  delivery  of  the  ring  or 
haspe  of  the  doore,  or  by  a  branch  or  twigge  of 
a  tree,  or  by  a  turfe  of  land."— Co.  Litt.  371,  b  ji. 
(1).  and  46  a.  And  with  such  words  as  ''  the 
feoffor  being  at  the  house  doore  or  within  the 
house, '  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin  and  possession 
of  this  house,  in  the  name  of  seisin  and  posses- 
mon  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in 
this  deed.'  "  There  is  no  mention  of  M'Key  hav- 
ing a  deed:  his  sires  may  have  been  among 
those  who  had  got  "  livery  indeed  "  or  "  livery 
in  law,"  but  who  oould  not  show  Pynnar  "  any 
writing." 
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a  mass  of  the  under-tenants  were  precipita- 
ted into  the  condition  of  mere  tenants-at- 
wilL  As  such,  they  retained  some  of  the 
marks  of  higher  tenure.  They  were  de- 
graded. They  went  to  increase  the  great 
underlying  class  who  had  "  copyhold  or 
customary  interest;"  and  this  interest  was 
recognised  by  the  act. 

The  direct  tendency  of  the  penal  laws 
"mas  to  crumble  away  the  estates  of  Catho- 
lics by  decreeing  succession  in  gavel-kind, 
unless  a  Protestant  heir  should  appear,  and 
to  impoverish  them  by  leaving  them  only 
the  third  penny  profit     One  of  the  ulterior 
effects,  however,  was  to  uproot  the  Protes- 
tant yeomanry.     Contact  with   the  eartji 
seems  to  have  given  the  natives  new  strength. 
On  the  one  side,  Catholics,  excluded  from 
durable  and  profitable  tenures,  turned  graziers, 
kept  their  lands  waste  to  avoid  envy,  kept 
to  a  "  fugitive  property "  in  cattle,  which 
they  could  change  about  to  avoid  informers 
who  might  seek  to  prove  that  they  enjoyed 
more  than  "a    third  penny  profit."      As 
leases  fell  in,  the  rich  grazier,  money  in 
hand,  negotiated  privately  over  the  heads  of 
'^hat  most  useful  body  called  yeomianry ;"  and 
thus  "  communities  of  industrious  "  cultiva- 
tors were  turned  out.*     On  the  other  hand,  a 
concurrent  change  took  place  throughout  the 
country.     Landlords  who  had  divided  their 
estates  in  farms  of  from  50  to  150  acres 
amongst  Cromwellian  and  Williamite  set- 
tlers, found  higher  bidders  on  the  expiration 
of  their  leases.     He  native  Irish,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  labourers, 
would  club  together  and  establish  co-opera- 
tive  societies,  or  "  Knots,"  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  families.     Then  one  would  be  put 
forward  to  offer  a  higher  rent  than  the 
favoured  settler  would  give ;  he  got  the  farm, 
and  it    was    divided    amongst    the    knot. 
"Popish  tenants  were  therefore  preferred, 
and  Protestants  rejected."     Some   of  the 
latter  went  to  England,  some  to  America. 
The  Octennial  Bill  of  1768,  however,  made 
landlords  prefer  and  plant   Protestants  for 
their  votes ;  but  it  soon  appeared  once  more 
that  the  natives  were  the  most  profitable 
tenants,  and  they  accordingly  superseded  the 
comfort-seeking  settlers.     Next  it  was  dis- 
covered, as  of  old,  that  without  security 
they  would  not  improve  and  build.     Hence 
they  got  security.     They  had  been  disabled 
by  certain  Acts  (9  Anne,  c.  6,  and  8  Anne, 
c.  3)  from  taking  leases  for  more  than  thirty- 
one  years,  or  at  rents  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  improved  yearly  value.     In  1777  a  bill 


♦  Ohtervatiwu  on  the  affairt  in  Ireland  from  (he 
SeUiement  in  1601  to  the  Present  7%me,  By  Vis- 
count  Taaffe,  1766. 


was  brought  in  to  grant  them  leases  for 
ninety-nine  years.  It  was  rejected  ;  but  in 
1778  they  were  permitted  to  take  lands  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  In  1 7  82 
(21  and  22  Gfeo.  in.  c,  24)  they  were  allowed 
to  take  ^d  transfer,  like  the  Protestants,  for 
any  term;  and  in  1793  their  forfeitures, 
incapacities,  and  penalties  (with  certain 
exceptions)  were  removed. 

Meanwhile  the  estates  and  interests  of  the 
under-tenantry  were  tossed  about  like  shut- 
tlecocks by  the  upper-tenants  or  landlords. 
At  one  time  cultivators  were  discountenanc- 
ed, grazing  promoted,  and  pastures  freed 
from  tithes.     Then  tillage   was  promoted, 
and  bounties  given  on  grain-carriage,  inland 
(1762)  and  export  (1782).     Afterwards,  in 
1815,  pasture  appeared  more  profitable ;  and 
in  1816  the  firet  Quarter  Sessions  Act  was 
passed,  making  it  easy  to  eject  the  cultivators 
from  their  holdings.     In  those   days  the 
personal,  pecuniary,  and  political  advantage 
of  having  a  large  body  of  obedient  voters 
was  a  powerful  check  upon  the  practice  of 
eviction.     But  in  1829   the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  were  disfranchised;  and  in  1831 
a  fresh  Act  was  passed  to  facilitate  eviction* 
Others  foUowecL    Yearly  tenants  became 
common.     The  privilege  of  time,  allowed  by 
the  notice  to  quit,  was  taken  away  by  an 
Act  regulating  the  Civil  Bill  Courts;  and 
the  process  of  ejectment  was  made  speedy. 
The  Poor-law  system,  different  from  mat  of 
England,  has  rendered  it  possible  for  a  land- 
lord to  rid  himself  of  his  poor,  and  to  clear 
off   his    tenants,  who   may  then    become 
burthens  elsewhere.    The  Encumbered  Esr 
tates  Court  has  been  continuously  supply- 
ing the  old  tenantry  with  strange  and  chang- 
ing landlords,  who  know  nothing  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  customs,  and  rack-rent 
them  to  expel  them.    The  de-grading  system 
has  been  so  zealously  persevered  in  that  a 
multitude  of  tenants  are  now  reduced  to  the 
position    of    mere  villeins    removeable  at 
pleasure.    Under  that  system,  and  autho- 
rized by  its  "  ejectment  code,"  devastations 
have  been   committed  which    exceed  the 
transplantations  of  Cromwell  in  magnitude, 
and  m  the  cruelty  of  their  accompanying 
circumstances,  and  far  surpass  them  in  the 
amount  and  persistence  of  the  hostility  they 
have  evoked.     To  destroy  it  will  be  not  only 
to  free  the  State  from  a  danger,  but  to 
purify  it  from  a  revolutionary  taint.     For  it 
IS  a  system  that  will  fall  to  the  ground  on 
the  recognition  of  ancient  custom,  which  is 
the  life  of  the  common  law. 
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Art.  VII. — ^Thb  Rspbntanob  of  the  Tory 

Party. 

The  Bofferiiig  sinner,  reflecting  in  tiie  morn- 
ing on  his  evening's  excess,  may  ground  bis 
remorse  on  the  transgression  either  of  pru- 
dence or  of  monJs.  The  Tory  party  has  nad 
its  debauch,  and  is  now  shlyering  on  the 
stool  of  penance,  and  being  preached  at  by 
candid  friends  who  are  expounding  to  it  the 
error  of  its  ways.  They  tell  it,  not .  that  it 
has  been  acting  on  wrong  principles,  but  that 
it  has  associated  with  wrong  persons,  and 
been  habitually  found  in  the  same  lobby 
with  the  profane.  They  do  not  exhort  it  to 
a  resolution  Jike  Gassio's,  never  again  to  put 
an  enemy  into  its  mouth  to  steid  away  its 
brains.  The  repentance  they  •preacn  is 
only  one  like  Master  Blender's :  "  I'll  ne'er 
be  drunk  whilst  I  Hve  again  but  in  honest, 
civil,  godly  company.  H  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be 
drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God, 
^d  not  with  drunken  knaves."  This  is  to 
put  the  case  upon  a  wrong  issue,  and  to 
probe  the  wound  too  slightly.  For  the 
present  position  of  the  party  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  consideration  of 
its  tactics.  Behind  the  question  of  their 
soundness  or  unsoundness  rises  the  question 
of  the  truth,  the  wisdom,  and  the  reality 
of  the  principles  they  embody.  The  tacdcs 
for  the  last  twenty  years  may  have  been  a 
failure ;  but  they  have  not  been  an  inadver- 
tency or  a  misunderstanding.  And  though 
their  intellectual  merit  may  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  moral  responsi- 
bility for  them  is  shared  by  his  colleagues 
and  his  followers.  For  twenty  years,  say 
these  censors,  the  party  has,  as  a  rule,  com- 
bined, in  critical  divisions,  not  with  the  most 
conservative  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
with  whose  opinions  it  had  most  sympathy, 
but  with  Radicals,  to  whose  views  every 
feeling  it  cherished  was  opposed.  Well, 
but  this  conduct,  however  disastrous  to 
Conservative  interests,  is  not  opposed  to 
Tory  principles ;  and  what  have  those  who 
now  proclaim  themselves  the  special  cham- 
pions of  Conservative  interests  been  doing 
through  these  twenty  years  but  following  a 
leader  who  has  aU  along  denounced  Conser- 
vatism as  an  inane  and  frivolous  doctrine, 
impossible  to  practise,  and  certain  to  make 
its  professors  do  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  they  profess!  If  they  have  shared 
his  principles,  they  ought  to  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  tactics.  If  they  have  not 
shared  his  principles,  then,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  allying  themselves  with  him,  they  have 
exemplified  on  their  own  account  the  very 
tactics  they  censure.  They  should  repent, 
if  they  repent  at  all,  not  only  because  of  the 


tactics  they  have  sanctioned,  but  also  because 
of  the  princij^es  they  have  advanced.  They 
have  uot  advanced  them  in  excusable  igno- 
rance, for  their  leader  has  habitually  pro- 
claimed and  expounded  them.  He  bad 
unfolded  his  whole  political  philosophy 
before  the  party  enlisted  under  nis  banner. 
And  if  it  pleads  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, that  its  organization  under  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  crisis  of  1846, 
that  only  carries  the  inquiry  a  step  further 
back,  and  raises  the  question  why  it  brought 
about  the  crisis  of  1846  at  all.  It  might 
have  followed  to  the  end  a  powerful  leader, 
who  shared  its  prepossessions  so  far  as  they 
were  in  any  way  compatible  with  political 
intelligence  and  justice;  but  it  fell  away 
from  mm  because  it  preferred  the  fancied 
interest  of  a  class  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  It  has  never  risen  from  Uiat  fall ; 
and  if  its  repentance  is  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life,  it  must  go  back  to  the  starting- 
point  of  its  tran^ession,  and  consider  the 
whole  of  its  subsequent  career  in  the  light 
of  its  previous  history. 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  completed  by  the 
Hanoverian  succession  in  1714,  was  the  final 
defeat  of  real  Toryism.  Up  to  that  time  the 
conflict  had  been  between  two  principles, 
both  of  which  laid  claim  to  a  Divine  sanc- 
tion— ^the  one  i^pealing  to  a  common  law 
of  justice  and  liberty  grounded  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  tiie  other  to  a  jus  divinum 
existing  in  the  hereditary  prerogative  x>f 
the  King.  After  the  Revolution,  this  latter 
theory,  on  which  Toryism  rested,  became 
palpably  impossible.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, if  Tor3rism  was  to  exist  as  a  system  at 
all,  that  it  should  shift  its  basis  and  found 
itself  on  new  principles ;  and  it  was  equally 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  its 
continuity,  that  these  new  principles  should 
be  spun  out  of  some  of  its  former  episodical 
and  collateral  tenets.  Bolingbroke  accord- 
ingly surrendered  the  claim  of  religious 
sanction  altogether,  and  constructed  a  new 
and  rationalistic  Toryism,  in  which  the  abso- 
lutism of  tibe  ruler  and  the  subjection  of  the 
people  were  maintained  on  other  grounds. 
He  denied  the  jus  divinum  of  the  sovereign, 
or  any  divinely  imposed  duty  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  in  the  subject, 
and  founded  his  neo-Toryism  on  the  natural 
and  hereditary  distinction  between  the  bom 
ruler  and  the  bom  serf.  The  system  was 
one  of  those  arbitrary  hypotheses  which, 
conscious  that  history  is  against  them, 
appeal  to  what  they  caU  logic  Bolingbroke 
declared  it  to  be  a  deduction  from  ^'trae 
propositions,  all  of  which  are  obvious,  nay, 
many  of  them  self-evident."  Now  that  the 
jus  divinum  was  gone,  the  monarch  had  to 
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oome  forward  in  a  new  character ;  and  be 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  as  the  "  Patriot 
King/'  and  sent  forth  to  be  the  savionr 
of  society.  Bolingbroke's  neo-Toryism  is 
founded  on  the  despair  of  a  continued 
course  of  good  government,  and  provides  in 
this  way  an  occasional  and  transitory  remedy 
for  the  usual  corruption.  In  his  notion,  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  only  bom  to  consume 
th&  earth's  increase,  to  tread,  at  best,  an 
insipid  round,  and  beget  others  to  do  the 
same  after  them.  But  from  time  to  time 
a  few  men,  and  only  a  few,  are  bom  with 
a  larger  share  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  who 
engross  almost  the  whole  reason  of  the  spe- 
cies, whose  nature  it  is  to  instmct,  to  guide, 
and  to  preserve,  who  are  the  destined  tutors 
and  guardians  of  humankind.  Society, 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  is  given 
over  to  the  care  of  its  own  eminent  children, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  its  fathers  and  its 
guides.  Thus  the  new  rationalistic  Toryism 
substituted  genius  for  divine  choice,  a  mani- 
fest force  for  a  hidden  gift,  sight  for  faith. 
But  it  had  one  quality  of  the  old  Toryism  : 
it  placed  the  prince  outside  his  people  and 
government,  and  admitted  no  community  be- 
tween them,  except  the  one-sided  relation 
where  all  is  taken  by  one  and  all  is  given  by 
the  other.  Lord  Bute  tried  to  realize  this 
antagonism,  and  to  aggrandize  the  monarch 
by  disgracing  and  weakening  his  govern- 
ment, as  if  the  feebleness  of  the  State 
constituted  the  force  of  the  Crown.  The 
same  policy  of  aggrandizing  the  Crown  con- 
tinued to  be  pursued  till  Pitt  seemed  about 
to  steer  the  party  in  another  course.  The 
opposition  in  the  meantime  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  intrasion  of  the  opinions  which 
were  forwards  known  as  the  principles 
of  1789;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  old  Wlugs  formally 
separated  from  the  ntw  ones.  Iq  this  con- 
fusion of  parties  Conservatism  began.  It 
was  a  kind  of  mechanical  product  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  not  only  stirred 
up  the  military  passions  to  which  Torvism  is 
nearly  allied,  but  excited  also  in  all  nolders 
of  property  an  anti-revolutionary  terror 
whioi  peremptorily  forbade  all  change. 
The  institutions  of  the  country,  exactly  as 
they  existed,  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  were  tinged 
with  a  kind  of  lesser  jus  divinum.  All  pri- 
vileges held  on  by  the  skirts  of  the  Church 
Establishment^  and  borrowed  a  blessing  from 
it.  By  such  means  the  ascendancy  of  the 
privileged  classes,  the  Church,  tiie  landed 
interest,  and  the  close  corporations,  had  by 
1880  become  as  exorbitant  as  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives had  been  in  1688 ;  and  a  new  ad- 
justment was  necessary. 


The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  accomplished 
this  work,  and  broke  up  the  bases  of  the 
Tory-Conservatism  of  1790-1830  as  effec- 
tually as  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  broken 
up  tiiose  of  the  original  Toryism.  After 
1832  the  leadership  of  the  disorganized  and 
discouraged  party  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Peel ;  and  it  was  his  task,  as  it  had  been  Bo- 
lingbroke's,  to  fumish  it  with  a  new  principle 
of  life.  Peel  was  too  honest  and  too  good 
an  eccmomist,  too  little  imaginative  and  ere* 
ative,  to  succeed  as  Bolinffbroke^  did.  He 
made  the  best  of  his  matenals,  not  for  party 
but  for  political  ends.  He  prevailed  on  his 
followers  to  accept  the  settlement  of  1832, 
on  the  understanding  that  it  jtba  to  be  a 
final  settlement  Further  organic  change 
was  to  be*  resisted ;  and  the  practical  aims 
of  the  party  were  to  be  the  amelioration  of 
the  government  in  its  actual  grooves.  In 
opposition,  the  negative  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme was  naturally  the  most  prominent. 
It  is  the  Government,  not  the  Opposition, 
which  alone  can  initiate  and  carry  real  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  It  became  then  the 
specious  policy  of  the  party  simply  to  nega- 
tive the  proposals  of  the  Government ;  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  used  at  the  end  of  each 
session  to  review  its  results,  and  to  reproach 
the  Govemment  with  a  barrenness  which 
was  partiy  indeed  the  consequence  of  their 
apathy  and  uncreativeness,  but  still  more 
the  effect  of  the  Conservative  opposition. 
The  experience  of  1884  and  1836  seemed  to 
prove  to  Peel  that  policy  required  him  to 
refrain  from  substituting  for  a  weak  Whig 
ministry,  which  was  conservative  through 
inability  to  pass  its  measures,  a  weaker  Con- 
servative ministry  which  might  have  been 
forced  to  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
Whigs  or  Radicals  who  supported  it.  He 
therefore  waited  till  he  could  come  into 
power  with  an  absolute  majority  before  at- 
tempting to  put  in  practice  the  positive  side 
of  his  programme.  It  was  restricted  to  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  But  in  office  the  lea- 
ders had  to  reconcile  their  attitude  of  immo- 
bility with  the  fluidity  necessary  for  those 
who  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  coun- 
try. Hence  the  wide  constraction  they  had 
to  give  to  their  idea  of  admimstrative  re- 
forms. Peel's  Police  Act,  his  Tithe  Com- 
mutation, his  endowment  of  Maynooth,  but 
above  all  his  consummate  finance,  were  ef- 
fectively organic  and  not  merely  admini- 
strative reforms.  But  the  party  did  not  un- 
derstand this.  It  did  not  see  that  finance 
was  then  the  turning-point  of  politics,  the 
door  by  which  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy was  to  force  an  entrance  into  our  sys- 
tem, and  make  our  legislation  and  our  Gov- 
ernment scientific,  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
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pulsive  type  of  Tory  rule.  It  was  only 
when  the  administrative  necessity  of  miti- 
gating the  effects  of  the  Irish  famine  made 
Peel's  free-trade  finance  culminate  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-Laws  that  the  party  hecame 
finally  and  irrevocahly  convinced  that  it 
was  being  imposed  upon.  Its  wrath 
and  its  pride  exploded  ;  ajid  by  throwii^ 
off  Peel  and  his  followers  it  blew  out  its 
own  brains.  He  had  certainly  ontgrown 
Conservatism ;  he  had  drawn  some  elements 
of  a  new  and  more  scientific  policy,  not  out 
of  Conservative  principles,  but  out  of  his 
own — elements  which  were  destined  to  amal- 
gamate with  Whiggism  and  to  bear  a 
chief  part  in  transfiguring  it  into. Liber- 
alism. And  there  was  a  man  in  his  party, 
but  not  of  it,  who  clearly  saw  whither 
things  were  tending,  who  perceived  the  two 
roads,  one  of  which  the  Conservatives  must 
take,  and  who  disliked  the  one  into  which 
Peel  was  leading  them.  He  had  already 
written  much  political  criticism.  He  had 
declared  that  Peel  had  never  been  the  leader 
of  the  Tory  party ;  that  in  a  parliamentary 
sense  that  great  party  had  ceased  to  exist 
from  the  moment  of  his  becoming  its  organ- 
izer ;  that  for  Toryism  he  had  substituted 
Conservatism,  which  was  a  league  not  a 
party,  which  could  gratify  its  leaders  with 
place,  but  not  its  followers  with  the  practice 
of  their  opinions,  for  they  had  none.  What, 
he  asked,  was  it  to  conserve  ? — the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  provided  they  were  not 
exercised,  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  provided  it  was  not  asserted,  the 
Church  provided  it  was  governed  by  a  com- 
mission of  laymen.  Conservatism,  he  wrote, 
assumes  in  theory  that  everything  estab- 
lished should  be  maintained,  but  declares  in 
practice  that  everything  established  is  inde- 
fensible. It  only  seeks  to  attain  the  best 
bargain.  It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on 
affairs  by  substituting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  government.  It  consents  to 
no  change  till  it  is  clamoured  for,  and  the^ 
yields.  Its  principles  are  concessionary,  not 
conservative.  It  discards  prescription, 
shrinks  from  principle,  disavows  progress. 
All  its  profession  only  covers  political  infi- 
delity. A  conservative  government  means 
Tory  men  and  Whig  measures,  and  is  mere- 
ly an  organized  hypocrisy. 

The  man  who  uius  criticised  Conserva- 
tism was  \i%  destined  transfonner.  In  his 
very  boyhood,  he  tells  us  himself,  under  a 
transparent  veil  of  fiction,  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  and  determination  to  be  a  man  of 
mark  in  the  political  world.  In  the  case  of 
an  author  as  incapable  as  Bjrron  of  portray- 
ing any  other  hero  than  himself,  it  is  not 


unfair  to  give  his  fictions  a  real  meaning, 
and  a  personal  application.  When  Mr. 
Disraeli  shows  shows  us  Vivian  Grey  walk- 
ing about  his  room,  and  saying  to  himself 
that  mankind  was  his  game,  that  there  was 
many  a  powerful  noble  who  only  wanted 
wit  to  be  a  minister,  while  Vivian  Grey  only 
wanted  that  noble's  influence  for  the  same 
end,  thait  he  had  the  three  great  instrumen- 
tal means — the  conception,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  audacity — he  is  evidently  writing 
a  chapter  of  his  own  autobiography.  He 
nrast  already  have  examined  the  conditions 
of  the  political  world  of  his  day  when  he 
published  his  first  instalment  of  Vivian  Grey 
in  1826.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  he  had 
not  then  formulated  the  theory  which  he  put 
forth  in  1844.  In  his  extreme  youth,  he 
must  have  seen  that  the  conditions  of  his 
birth  were  unfavourable  to  his  prominence 
in  the  ohgarchical  and  aristocratic  Whig 
party,  and  must  have  been  early  attracted 
to  the  Tories,  amongst  whom  he  saw  a 
greater  willingness  to  admit  on  equal  terms 
the  genius  of  self-made  men.  Besides,  in 
those  early  days,  the  long  lease  of  Tory 
power  gave  as  yet  no  immediate  signs  of 
collapse ;  the  contest  therefore  seemed  to 
him  to  be  rather  between  different  powerful 
nobles  than  between  great  parties  divided 
by  trenchant  principles.  His  combinations 
were  "founded  on  the  present  state  of 
parties,  when  there  are  few  distinctions 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  Hence  it  was  a  policy  of  in- 
trigue which  he  determined  to  follow. 
Vivian  Grey  was  "precociously  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  managing  mankind  by 
studying  their  tempers  and  humouring  their 
weaknesses."  He  also  perceived  in  himself 
a  "  miraculous  "  power  of  management,  and 
a  moral  audacity  "reckless  of  all  conse- 
quences save  his  own  prosperity."  "  No- 
thing is  allowed  in  this  life,"  he  would  say, 
"  and  everything  is  done."  He  would  con- 
ciliate all  "  by  allowing  all  to  do  something 
they  liked,  something  characteristic."  It 
was  a  rule  with  him  "  never  to  advance  any 
opinion  as  his  own ;  the  opinions  of  an  in- 
ferior, however  good,  stand  no  chance  of 
being  accepted  as  such  by  his  superiors.  It 
was  nis  system  to  advance  his  opinion  as 
that  of  some  eminent  and  considered  per- 
sonage; and  when,  under  the  sanction  of 
this  name,  the  opinion  or  advice  was  enter- 
tained or  listened  to,  Vivian  Grey  had  no 
fear  of  proving  its  correctness  or  expedien- 
cy." Thus,  when  he  was  talking  to  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas  of  scandal,  politics,  or 
gastronomy,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  Vivian, 
but  the  Marquis  himself  whose  opinions 
were  being  uttered.    But  under  this  humili- 
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ty,  be  claimed  the  real  leadership  of  the 
pad;y.  He  asked  the  Marquis  to  give  his 
name  and  his  influence :  *'  I  will  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  organization  of  the  Carabas 
party.''  He  insist^  too  on  being  dictator : 
'^  I  saw  the  feeble  fools  were  wavering,  and 
to  save  all  made  a  leap  in  the  dark." 

The  second  part  of  Vivian  Grey,  which 
was  published  two  years  after  the  first,  con- 
tains the  author's  ideal  of  a  minister  in  the 
person  of  Beckendorff.  He  was  a  minister, 
we  are  told,  sprung  from  the  people,  and 
therefore  conciliating  the  aristocracy.  Hay- 
ing no  family  influence  of  his  own,  he  en- 
deavored to  g^n  the  influe'nce  of  others. 
But  he  always  refused  a  title,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  want  of  an  escutcheon  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  the  duties  of  etiquette. 
He  was  a  great  student  of  men,  and  believed 
that  their  conduct  was  much  more  influenced 
by  circumstances  than  by  principles.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  humourist,  who  even 
in  the  most  critical  moment  could  not  al- 
together restrain  the  bent  of  his  capricious 
inclinations.  His  library,  instead  of  works 
of  political  economy  and  science,  "  consisted, 
wi^out  an  exception,  of  poetry  and  romance." 
Beckendorff  imparts  to  V  ivian  Grey  some  of 
his  maxims.  Among  other  things  he  as- 
sures him :  "  If  you  have  ever  entertained 
my  views,  have  dared  to  act  on  them  and 
failed, — sooner  or  later  you  will  recur  to 
your  original  wishes  and  pursuits."  Another 
of  his  sayings  was :  "  No  minister  ever  yet 
fell  but  from  his  own  insufficiency."  This 
maxim  alone  would  be  enough  to  justify  the 
deduction  that  the  minister's  only  principle 
should  be  to  keep  his  place;  but  Vivian 
Grey  makes  no  secret  of  the  idea.  A  minis- 
ter, in  his  view,  should  be  unprincipled,  both 
as  a  thinker  and  as  an  actor.  "  In  politics, 
there  positively  is  no  feeling  of  honour. 
Every  one  is  conscious  that  not  only  him- 
self, but  his  colleagues  and  his  rivals,  are 
working  for  their  own  private  purposes ;  and 
that  however  a  party  may  apparently  be  as- 
sisting in  bringing  about  a  result  of  com- 
mon benefit,  in  fact  each  is  conscious  that 
he  is  the  tool  of  another.  With  such  an  un- 
derstanding, treason  is  an  expected  affair; 
and  the  only  point  to  consider  is,  who  shall 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  deserted  in- 
stead of  the  deserter."  There  is  not  much 
to  show  that  at  this  early  period  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  fixed  his  political  ideas ;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  decidedly  Tory.  "  The  people," 
he  writes,  "  who  enjoy  an  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  equal  laws,  and  flourish  under 
Beckendorff's  wise  and  moderate  rule,  are 
not  inclined  to  rise  in  behalf  of  constitutional 
liberty.  This  apathy  astounds  the  philoso- 
phers, who  artfully  reply  to  their  professions 


of  contentment,  that  their  happiness  depends 
on  the  will  of  a  single  man.  .  .  .  The  minis- 
ter feek  that  the  people  would  not  be  happier 
with  a  constitution,  and  looks  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  charlatanism  of  publicists  and 
economists."  Thus  as  early  as  1824  we 
have  the  ideal  of  a  contented  and  happy 

Eeople,  following  along  the  pastures  of  equal 
kws  the  sweet  pipings  of  a  minister  who 
reads  nothing  but  poetry  and  novels,  and 
despises  politicians  and  economists  as  quacks. 
But  even  if  his  convictions  were  Tory,  he 
was  at  this  time,  and  for  some  ten  years  af- 
terwards, quite  ready  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  any  other  theory.  He  had  zeal  for 
propagating,  not  his  own  opinions,  but  any 
opinions :  he  exhibited  himself  as  the  pre- 
destined teacher  without  having  as  yet  any 
doctrines  to  teach.  Oontarini  Flemmg  says 
that  he  passed  through  this  phase,  and  in 
the  necessity  of  writing,  found,  when  he 
came  to  the  point,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
write  about  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  hustings 
at  High  Wycombe,  in  1832,  declared  that  a 
statesman  was  the  creature  of  his  age,  the 
child  of  circumstances,  the  creation  of  his 
time — ^without  opinions  of  his  own  to  im- 
pose, but  capable  of  ascertaining  and  carry- 
ing out  whatever  might  be  needful  or  bene- 
ficial Hence  he  might  be  inconsistent. 
It  might  be  his  duty  to  enforce  passions  not 
his  own.  The  opinions  of  the  people  must 
sway  him ;  the  prejudices  of  powerful  classes 
must  weigh  with  him;  this  it  was  to  be 
practical. 

In  Vivian  Orey,  the  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  author's  power  is  everywhere  modi- 
fied by  an  undercurrent  which  manifests  a 
sore  consciousness  of  failure.  And  indeed 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Hebrew  origin  must  at  that 
time  have  appeared  to  him  an  almost  invinci- 
ble obstacle  to  his  success  with  that  party 
which,  however  favourable  to  genius,  held 
Jews  in  abomination.  He  had  not  then 
conceived  the  design  of  putting  his  race  into 
the  front  rank  of  his  merits,  and  grounding 
Ips  claims  upon  his  blood.  Vivian  Grey 
was  the  native  and  subjective  product  of  Mr, 
Disraeli's  boyhood.  Years  afterwards  he 
returned  to  the  theme,  and  gave  the  world 
another  picture  of  his  youth,  this  time 
studied  objectively,  and  critically  reflected 
upon.  In  Contarini  Fleming j  after  depre- 
ciating all  tradition,  all  experience,  all  sys- 
tem, all  customs,  he  announces  something 
new,  all  truth,  of  which  the  passion,  thought, 
action,  even  style,  should  spring  from  his 
own  intellect,  observation,  and  study.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  kind  of  autobiographical 
sketch,  he  introduces  us  to  a  youth,  half 
Saxon,  half  Venetian,  exempt  from  sec- 
tarian prejudices,  because  without  country', 
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without  kindred,  and  without  friends.  He 
takes  him  to  school,  where  he  finds  education 
banished,  and  instead  of  '^e  noblestof  scien- 
ces the  Tile  art  of  teaching  words."  He  takes 
him  to  the  theatre :  "  at  length  I  perceived  hu- 
man beings  conducting  themselves  as  I  wish- 
ed." He  takes  him  mto  a  Catholic  chapel, 
where  a  picture  leads  him  to  change  his  reli- 
^on.  He  makes  him  join  a  company  of  stroll- 
mg  players,  achieve  a  great  success  at  the  Uni- 
versity, get  expelled,  become  an  outlaw  and 
leader  of  brigands,  and  then  suddenly  arise 
as  the  confidant  and  solo  counsellor  of  his 
father,  who  is  prime  minister  of  a  German 
State.  In  this  capacity,  Contarini  Fleming, 
at  a  meeting  of  diplomatists,  confounds  ful 
their  politics,  by  suggesting  a  "  popular  ap- 
peal to  universal  suffrage,  in  order  to  put 
a  foundation  under  the  contested  title  of  the 
king.  The  success  of  his  suggestion  makes 
him  go  mad  with  glory.  *'  In  imagination  I 
shook  thrones  and  founded  empires.  I  felt 
myself  a  being  bom  to  breathe  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  revolution.     My  father  said  to  me, 

*  My  son,  you  will  be  prime  minister  of ^ 

pernaps  something  greater.*"  It  is  clear 
that,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  looked  back  upon 
his  teeming  and  adventurous  youth,  he 
considered  its  great  merit  to  be  the  invention 
or  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic monarchy,  a  crown  founding  its  claim 
upon  universal  sufirage.  Contarini  Fleming, 
however,  renounces  politics  for  literature, 
and  prefers  being  a  poet,  even  a  prose  poet, 
to  being  a  prime  minister.  But  the  book 
ends  without  solving  the  riddle  of  his  life, 
only  showing  the  poetic  dreamer  roused  from 
his  reverie  by  his  father's  death,  and  hurry- 
ing home  again  from  his  Sybaritic  solitude. 
Nine  years  after  the  pubhcation  of  Vivian 
Grey,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  completed  the  out- 
lines of  his  political  system,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  determination  of  the  place 
reserved  in  it  for  the  Jewish  element  In 
bis  letter  to  Lord  Ljrndhurst  in  1835,  "in 
vindication  of  the  English  constitution,"  he 
expounds  how,  in  spite  of  the  Dutch  con- 
quest of  1688,  and  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1882,  Toryism  still  survives,  and  has  a  locus 
standi  in  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Whigs,  he  explains,  are  an  oligarchical 
faction,  the  Tories  a  national  party.  The 
Wigs  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  found  an 
oligarchy  or  "  Venetian  republic "  under 
William  m.,  and  again,  with  more  plausibi- 
lity, under  George  i.,  when  they  established 
the  Cabinet,  and  banished  the  King  from 
his  own  council.  George  u.  unsuccessfully 
struggled  against  the  autocrats.  But  "  the 
strong  spirit  of  his  able  grandson  emanci- 
pated the  country  from  the  government  of 


the  great  families ; "  and  George  in.  thus 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and 
realized  the  Tory  ideal  of  a  "democracy  un- 
der an  hereditary  chief."  For  the  Tories  arc 
the  true  democrats.  The  bench  of  Bishops 
IS  a  democratic  institution.  As  for  the 
bouse  of  Lords,  hereditary  l^islators  are 
not  more  absurd  than  hereditary  electors. 
And  the  attempts  to  give  more  power  to 
the  House  of  Common  are  directly  inimi- 
cal to  demooracy.  For  the  Commons  are 
only  an  estate ;  and  their  House  represents 
nothing  more  than  that  estate,  which  is  a 
very  limited  section  of  the  nation,  invested 
for  the  common  good  with  great  privi- 
leges. The  House  of  Commons,  is  no 
more  the  House  of  the  people  than 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  Commons, 
like  the  Peers,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  privileged  class.  The  Tory  party  is  really 
the  democratic  party,  because  it  maintains 
this  truth.  It  supports  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  because  they  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  common  good,  and  because 
they  secure  the  equality  of  civil  rights. 
Even  its  advocacy  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience  were  evidences  of  its  democratic 
and  popular  character.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
contrary,  were  odious  to  the  nation,  because 
they  were  inimical  to  the  Crown,  the  Church, 
and  the  Universities,  to  the  Corporations 
and  to  the  Magistracy,  which  their  centra- 
lizing system  tended  to  abolish.  Toryism 
survived  the  Reform  Bill  through  three 
happy  circumstances.  One  was  the  Chandos 
clause ;  another  was  the  preservation  of  free- 
men ;  the  third  was  the  organization  of  the 
Registration.  But  in  order  to  secure 
success  three  points  were  requisite : — First, 
the  real  character  and  nature  of  Toryism 
should  be  generally  and  clearly  comprehen- 
ded. Next,  Toryism  should  be  divested  of 
all  those  qualities  which  were  adventitious, 
and  not  essential  to  it,  and  which  had  be- 
come obsolete,  inconvenient,  and  odious. 
And  lastly,  the  efficient  oiganization  of  the 
party  should  be  secured  and  maintained. 
Its  special  aim  should  be  to  set  up  society 
upon  the  basis  of  equality — ^not  that  equality 
which  levels  and  destroys,  by  taking  away 
privileges  from  aU,  but  that  which  elevates 
and  creates,  by  giving  privileges  to  every 
one.  The  letter  explained  the  ambiguous 
position  which  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  in  the 
general  election  of  1832,  and  showed  how, 
without  inconsistency,  he  might  present 
himself  to  the  electors  as  a  political  p(^ga- 
mist,  interchangeably  Radical  and  Tory. 
But  the  most  characteristic  part  of  it  is 
the  sketch  which  he  gave  of  the  career  of 
Bolingbroke,  wherein  he  foreshadowed  his 
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own : — "  Opposed  to  the  Whigs  from  prin- 
ciple— ^for  an  oligarchy  is  hostile  to  genius— 
and  recoiling  from  the  Tory  tenets  which 
his  unprejudiced  and  vigorous  mind  taught 
him  at  the  same  time  to  dread  and  to  con- 
temn, Lord  Bolinghro^e,  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  incurred  the  commonplace  imputa* 
tion  of  insincerity  and  inconsistency,  because, 
in  an  age  of  unsettled  parties,  with  profes- 
sions  contradictory   of    their  conduct,   he 
maintained  that  vigilant  and  meditative  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  privilege  of  an  ori- 
final  and  detenhined  spirit.     It  is  proba- 
le  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  he 
meditated  over  the  formation  of  a  new  party, 
that  dream  of  youthful  ambition  in  a  per- 
plexed and  discordant  age,  but  destined  in 
English  politics  to  be  never  more  substantial 
than  a  vision.     More  experienced  in  political 
life,  he  became  aware  that  he  had  only  to 
choose  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  ; 
and  his  sagacious  intellect,  not  satisfied  with 
the  superficial  character  of  these  celebrated 
divisions,  penetrated  their  interior  and  essen- 
tial qualities,  and  discovered,  in  spite  of  all 
the  affectation  of  popular  sympathy  on  one 
side,  and  of  admiration  of  arbitrary  power 
on  the  other,  that  his  choice   was  in  fact 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy.     From 
the  moment  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  be- 
coming a  Tory,  embraced  the  national  cause, 
he  devoted  himself  absolutely  to  his  party ; 
all  the  energies  of  his  Protean  mind  were 
lavished  in  their  service,  .  .  .  and  in  a  series 
of  writings  unequalled  in  our  literature  for 
their  spirited  patriotism,  their  just  and  pro- 
found views,  and  the  golden  eloquence  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  eradicated  from 
Toryism  sdl  those  absurd  and  odious  doc- 
trines which  Toryism    had    adventitiously 
adopted,  clearly  developed  its  essential  and 
permanent  character,  discarded  jure  divino, 
demolished  passive  obedience,  threw  to  the 
winds  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  placed 
the  abolition  of  James  and  the  accession  of 
George  on  the  right  basis,  and  in  the  com- 
plete  re-organization   of  the  public  mind, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  accession 
of  the  Tory  party  to  power." 

That  Mr.  Disraeli  intended  this  as  the 
rogramme  of  his  own  performances  is  proved 
y  his  subsequent  history.  He  also,  in  a 
series  of  writings  in  some  respects  unique, 
attempted  to  put  a  new  bottom  to  the  Tory 
theory,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  com- 
binations in  Parliament,  to  enforce  his  theory 
on  the  Conservative  party.  His  political 
novels,  his  assaults  upon  Peel,  and  his  bio- 
graphy of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  belong  to 
this  period  of  his  career.  As  he  had  already 
set  himself  the  task  of  educating  the  party, 
he  had  in  Parliament  to  dispense  his  lore 
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with  economy,  and  to  cocker  babes,  not  yet 
fit  for  tie  food  of  the  strong,  with  oratorical 
milk  which  was  not  always  sincere.     But  it 
is  not  in  Ms  nature  to  shrink  from  declaring 
his  opinions ;  and  the  revelation  which  could 
not  be  made  in  Parliament  was  given  in  his 
novels.     It  is  beyond  controversy  that  the 
novel  is  the  fittest  vehicle  for  his  philosophy. 
As  with  Mr.  Carlyle  universal  history  is  at 
bottom  the  history  of  great  men,  so  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  politics  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  the  career  of  a  great  minister :  the  per- 
sonal  element  is  supreme.     In  his  politics, 
as  in  poetry,  the  relationship  between  the 
ruler  and  those  he  governs  is  painted  as  that 
of  the  dependence  of  child  on  parent,  of 
wife  on  husband,  of  servant  on  master,  of 
disciple  on  teacher.    All  these  relations  are 
sacred  within  their  sphere ;  but  when  they 
are  generalized  into  political  principles  they 
become  the  sources  of  half  the  tyranny  in 
the  world.     A  paternal  government,  the  con- 
jugal theories  of  Plato's  republic,  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  or  serfdom,  and  a  pedagogic 
administration,  are  each  and  all  gross  forms 
of  tyranny.   But  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  theo- 
ries are  all  generalizations  of  this  kind. 
Whatever  gives  a  man  or  woman  influence 
at  the  dinner-table,  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
in  the  cottage,  is  in  his  system  to  be  merely 
enlarged  and  generalized  in  order  to  become 
the  secret  of  the  government  of  a  nation. 
When  an  ambitious  man  feels  that  his  chief 
power  is  in  social  coteries,  he  is  apt  to  wish 
to  make  the  whole  nation  a  great  coterie,  or 
a  collection  of  them — a  monarch  swayed  by 
the  magic  of  his  minister's  tongue,and  estates, 
that  is,  privileged  classes  represented  by 
their  select  vestries,  all  equally  at  the  mercy 
of  the  same  sugared  rhetoric.    But  he  would 
be  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  curse  all 
scientific  methods,  all  searching  tests  of  the 
value  of  work.     Statistics,  averages,  all  ma- 
chinery, all  that  is  automatic  in  the  State, 
working  by  rule  and  law  instead  of  by  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  ruler,  would 
be  an  abomination  to  him.     There  is  no  ele- 
ment of  romance  in  the  dry  forms  of  scien- 
tific administration.     But  Toryism,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  conceives  it,  is  not  an  historical,  or 
a  scientific,  but  an  historico-romantic  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  which  has  never  been  realized 
in  England,  except  in  fragments;  and  to 
give  it  consistency  and  wholeness  these  frag- 
ments must  be  rounded  off  with  myth.     And 
if  it  were  realized  it  would  be  in  itself  so 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  political  organisms 
that  there  would*  be  nothmg  to  say  fubout  it 
Oriental  despotism,  or,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  prefers 
to  call  it,  "the  Asian  mystery,"  is  not  a 
scientific  policy  at  all     It  has  no  principles, 
no  laws,  no  rules,  no  oi^anisation.     How 
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then  is  it  to  be  recommended  except  in  the 
non-Bcientific  f onn  of  the  novel  ?  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  s^itiment,  of  loyalty,  of 
fanaticism.  Without  being  poetical,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Disraeli's  system  has  the  dreaminess 
and  haze  of  Arab  poetry.  It  has  the  same  indis- 
tinctness and  dimness  of  sentiment,  without 
any  of  the  luggage  of  detail.  Again,  as  be- 
ing founded  on  fanaticism,  it  is  suso  revolu- 
tionary. The  jus  divinum  of  the  absolutist 
tramples  on  all  other  right.  But  the  happi- 
ness is  that  fanaticisms  lack  the  principle  of 
cohesion.  The  man  who  would  find  their 
common  measure  commits  himself  to  a  hope- 
less task.  He  has  to  take  refuge  in  a  mys- 
terious vagueness  of  terms  and  of  argument, 
which  mars  the  sense  of  his  expositions, 
though  it  may  materially  assist  the  sentiment. 
But  this  is  just  the  style  suitable  for  revolu- 
tionary doctrine.  Views  vast  and  perplex- 
ed, indefinable  to  one's-self,  inexplicable  to 
others,  find  themselves  on  all  sides  imprison- 
ed by  any  fixed  order.  But  in  the  fogs  of 
confusion  all  limits  disappear,  and  the  raven 
can  fiy  free  over  the  chaotic  waters. 

In  C<mingsbi/j  St/bil,  and  Tancred^  Mr. 
Disraeli's  chief  objects  seem  to  be  to  exalt 
the  Crown,  the  Jew,  and  the  Press,  and  to 
depreciate  Constitutions,  Parliamentary  Gov^ 
emment,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  Coniarini  Fleming  he 
develops  the  character  of  the  minister ;  and 
in  Venetia  he  maintains  a  theory  necessary 
for  the  advocate  of  Bolingbroke,  namely, 
that  profligacy  is  consistent  with  high  cha- 
racter, and  that  genius  excuses  deeds  which 
simple  honesty  would  flatly  condemn.  In 
Coningahy  he  tells  us  that  "  the  tendency  of 
advanced  civilisation  is  to  pure  monarchy. 
Parliaments  are  being  superseded  by  the 
press,  and  the  press  by  the  monarch.  For 
the  press  is  public  opinion,  and  public  opin- 
ion must  act  through  one  who  has  no  class 
interests.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the  mon- 
arch on  the  throne,  free  from  the  vulgar 
prejudices  and  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
subject,  becomes  again  divine."  "  If  the 
peers  have  ceased  to  be  magnificoes,  may  it 
not  happen  that  the  sovereign  may  cease  to 
be  a  Doge  ?"  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
political  movements  of  our  time,  which  seem 
on  the  surface  to  have  a  tendency  to  demo- 
cracy, may  have  in  reality  a  monarchical  bias." 
In  Sybil  ne  tells  us  how  Bolingbroke  recall- 
ed to  the  EngUsh  the  inherent  blessings  of 
their  old  free  monarchy,  which  was  a  real 
monarchy,  and  not  a  mere  chief  magistracy, 
and  congratulates  us  on  the  continuance  of 
the  old  wholesome  superstition  that  the  sove- 
re^  can  exercise  power. 

But  the  Crown  is  a  mere  symbol;  the 
great  distinctive  object  of  these  novels  is  to 
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exalt  the  theocracy  incarnate  in  the  Jew. 
Out  of  the  gp%at  obstacle  which  seemed  to 
oppress  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1626,  his  imagination 
had  by  1844  laboriously  constructed  the 
fiery  car  which  was  to  bear  him  to  power. 
The  true  hero  of  (7ontn^«6y  is  Sidonia.  But 
before  his  orb  rises  above  the  horizon,  a 
dawn  of  Asian  principles  glimmers  in  the 
east,  and  prognosticates  the  advent  of  the 
luminary.  The  Church,  we  are  soon  made 
to  learn,  is  a  sacred  corporation  for  the  pro- 
mulgation in  Europe  of  certain  Asian  prinr 
ciples,  local  in  origin,  of  universal  and  eter- 
nal application. .  These  Asian  principles, 
however,  are  not  exemplified  in  the  Church, 
but  in  Sidonia,  a  man 

Composed  of  many  ingredient  valours, 
Just  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors. 

In  him  we  see  first  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew. 
He  is  a  man  fit  to  rule  the  world ;  but  his 
race  shuts  him  out  from  any  ostensible  power. 
But  we  see  also  in  him  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  nature.  His  untold  wealth,  and  the 
power  he  enjoys  in  consequence,  are  natural 
adjuncts  to  his  magical  genius.  He  stretches 
out  one  finger  to  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
changee of  the  world  pour  their  purses  at 
his  feet.  His  other  gifts  represent  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ideal  of  the  proper  nature  of  the 
minister.  '^  In  an  age  of  change,"  he  says 
in  Tancredy  "  power  directed  by  a  clear  brain 
and  obdurate  spirit  cannot  fail  of  its  aim." 
Sidonia's  motto  was  "  Adventures  are  to  the 
adventurous."  His  nature  was  one  compact 
of  intellect  and  imagination.  He  had  no 
heart;  and  all  his  enthusiasm  and  passion 
was  for  intelligence.  What  we  call  heart, 
he  called  a  nervous  sensation,  like  shyness, 
fervent  in  the  nursery,  strong  at  home,  tu- 
multuous at  school.  The  aflections,  he  said, 
are  the  children  of  ignorance ;  as  experience 
expands,  love  and  admiration  vanish.  He 
had  an  utter  freedom  from  prejudice,  which 
was,  Mr.  Disraeli,  suggests,  the  compensation 
to  a  man  without  country.  In  his  address 
there  was  an  absence  of  earnestness.  A 
slight  spirit  of  mockery  played  over  his 
speech,  even  when  you  deemed  him  most 
serious;  you  were  startled  by  his  sudden 
transitions  from  profound  thought  to  poig- 
nant sarcasm.  H  you  pressed  him  for  an 
opinion,  he  took  refuge  in  raillery,  or  threw 
out  some  grave  paradox  with  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  cope.  T^s  character  is  intro- 
duced as  the  critic  and  adviser  of  "  the  new 
and  better  mind  in  £kigland  "  then  incarnate 
in  Coningsby  and  his  cUque  of  young  aristo- 
crats, which  he  moulds  and  forms  from 
without,  assuring  them  that  Jews  are  essen^ 
tially  Tories,  and  that  Toryism  is  but  copied 
from  the  mighty  prototype  which  has  fash- 
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ioned  Europe.  It  is  evidently  an  ideal 
sketch  of  the  relations  then  existing  between 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  "  young  England.  When 
Sybil  was  published,  he  assumed  that  the 
Asian  principles  had  already  penetrated  the 
English  mind,  and  he  did  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  introduce  a  Jew  to  tell  us  that  "  Rome 
is  the  only  Hebrao-Christian  Church  extant," 
and  as  such,  the  only  one  with  complete 
claims  on  our  faith,  and  that  "  the  second 
Testament  is  avowedly  only  a  supplement." 
But  it  was  in  Tancred  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Jew  was  dogmatically  determined. 
First  we  learn  how  the  Church  of  England 
fails  "  mainly  from  its  deficiency  of  Oriental 
knowledge,  and  from  a  consequent  miscon- 
ception of  the  priestly  character."  The 
next  criticism  on  English  government  is  to 
be  found  in  Tancred's  saying,  "  Society  was 
once  regulated  by  God,  now  it  is  regulated 
by  man;  for  my  part,  I  prefer  divine  to 
human  government."  Then  we  learn  how 
inspiration  is  not  only  a  divine  but  a  local 
quality,  and  radiates  from  material  centres — 
Horeb,  Calvary,  and  Rome.  "  Your  bishops," 
says  Sidonia,  "know  nothing  about  these 
things — how  should  they  ?  A  few  centuriea 
back  they  were  tattooed  savages.  Here  is 
the  advantage  of  Rome  which  you  never  can 
understand.  That  Church  was  founded  by 
a  Hebrew,  and  the  magnetic  influence 
lingers."  "  All  is  race ;  there  is  no  other 
truth,  because  it  includes  all  others."  "  The 
Crusaders  looked  upon  the  Saracens  as  infi- 
dels, whereas  the  children  of  the  desert  bore 
a  much  nearer  aflBnity  to  the  sacred  corpse 
that  consecrated  the  Holy  Sepulchre  than 
any  of  the  European  host.  The  same  blood 
flowed  in  their  veins,  and  they  recognised 
the  divine  missions  both  of  Moses  and  Jesus. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  mysteries  of  race 
were  unknown.  Jerusalem  belongs  either 
to  Israel  or  Ishmael."  When  at  length  Mr. 
Disraeli  conducts  his  new  Crusader  Tancred 
to  the  supreme  moment  of  his  pilgrimage 
on  Sinai  (not  Jerusalem),  the  words  which 
he  makes  him  hear  in  his  sacred  trance  are 
these: — "The  thoughts  of  all  lands  come 
from  a  higher  source  than  man,  but  the  in- 
tellect of  Arabia  comes  from  the  Most  High 
.  .  .  Cease  to  seek  in  a  vain  philosophy  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.  Announce 
the  subline  and  solacing  doctrine  of  theo- 
cratic equality,^^  In  these  two  words  is  con- 
tained the  whole  "Asian  mystery"  which 
Tancred,  at  the  bidding  of  Sidonia,  went 
forth  to  seek.  From  the  moment  he  hears 
them  he  becomes  a  beggar,  waiting  on  the 
liberality  of  the  Jew  and  the  Arab.  And 
the  petition  he  puts  up  to  them  is :  "  Send 
forth  a  great  thought,  as  you  have  done  be- 
fore from  Sinai,  from  Galilee,  from  Arabia" 


(for  Mahomet  shares  the  glory  with  Moses 
and  with  Christ),  "  and  you  may  again  re- 
model all  the  institutions  of  Europe,  change 
their  principles  of  action," — and  the  rest  "In 
vain  they  baptize  their  tumult  by  the  name 
of  progress — progress  from  what  to  what? 
Except  to  those  who  cling  to  the  Arabian 
creeds,  Europe — ^that  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  which  God  has  never  spoken — is  without 
consolation."  This  glorification  of  the  Jew 
is  not  confined  to  uie  novels.  In  the  bio- 
graphy of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  inserted  a  well-down  chapter  pleading 
against  his  party  for  Jewish  emancipation, 
and,  though  beginning  in  humility,  in  the 
end  asserting  the  Jewish  ascendancy.  There 
is  nothing  revolting  to  a  Jew,  he  tells  us,  to 
learn  that  a  Jewess  is  Queen  of  Heaven,  or 
that  the  flower  of  the  Jewish  race  are  even 
now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And 
he  repeats  an  assertion  in  Tancred :  "  No 
one  has  ever  been  permitted  to  write  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  except  a 
Jew." 

It  is  strictly  true,  that  besides  the  King 
and  the  Jew,  Mr.  Disraeli  gives  us  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  would  preserve  any  other 
institution  than  quarter-sessions,  small  bo- 
roughs, freemen,  parish  vestries  and  some 
other  privileged  bodies,  and  the  press.^  In 
his  system,  the  press  is  the  future  substitute 
for  representative  government.  "  If  we  are 
forced  to  revolutions,  let  us  propose  the  idea 
of  a  free  monarchy,  established  on  funda- 
mental laws,  itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of 
municipal  and  local  government,  ruling  an 
educated  people,  represented  by  a  free  and 
intellectual  press.  Before  such  a  royal  au- 
thority, sectional  anomalies  would  disappear." 
Representative  government,  says  Tancred,  is 
a  "  fatal  drollery,"  a  feature  not  to  be  found 
in  the  polity  which  Omniscience  deigned  to 
trace.  "  The  wisdom  of  the  Saxons,  Norman 
valour,  the  statecraft  of  the  Tudors,  the  na- 
tional sympathies  of  the  Stuarts,  the  spirit 
of  the  later  Guelphs  struggling  against  tneir 
enslaved  sovereignty, .  .  .  end  in  the  huckster- 
ing rule  of  some  thirty  unknown  and  anony- 
mous jobbers !"  Such,  in  Sybil,  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  representative  government 
"  Such  a  system  may  suit  the  balanced  in- 
terests and  the  periodical  and  alternate  com- 
mand of  rival  oligarchical  connections ;  but 
it  can  subsist  only  by  the  subordination  of 
the  sovereign  and  tne  degradation  of  the 
multitude,  and  cannot  accord  with  an  age 
whose  genius  will  soon  confess  that  power 
and  the  people  are  both  divine. "  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  scorn  with  which  parliamen- 
tary government  is  spoken  of  throughout 
Sybil,  The  political  mystification  of  the 
last  hundred  years  is  laid  to   its   charge, 
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"  during  which  a  people  without  power  or 
education  have  been  induced  to  believe 
themselves  the  freest  and  most  enhghtened 
nation  in  the  world,  and  have  submitted  to 
lavish  their  blood  and  treasure,  and  see  their 
industry  crippled  and  labour  mortgaged  to 
maintain  an  oligarchy  that  had  neither  an- 
cient memories  to  soften  nor  present  services 
to  justify  their  unprecedented  usurpation." 
And  all  this  was  done  by  the  bewildering 
phrase  of  artful  orators  in  a  parliament 
closed  against  the  reporters  of  the  press.  In 
this  parliament,  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  robbery  has  been  practised  on  the  greatest 
scale  known  in  modern  ages ;  here  ten  thou- 
sand manors  belonging  to  the  Templars  were 
forfeited  and  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  nobles.  Here  the  great  estate  of  the 
Church  which  belongs  to  the  people  was 
seized.  .  .  .  Here  was  brought  forth  the 
monstrous  conception — the  mortgaging  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  enrich  and 
protect  property.  Here  the  innocent  were 
impeached,  and  a  virtuous  and  able  monarch 
martyred  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  better  for  the  people  to  be' taxed  directly 
by  one,  than  indbectly  by  many."  This  in- 
dictment gainst  representative  government 
in  general,  and  the  English  Parliament  in 
special,  is  still  further  particularized  in  ac- 
cusations against  both  Houses.  *'  A  plague 
o'  both  the  Houses,"  says  our  new  Mercutio. 
As  to  the  Peers,  he  divides  them  into  two 
lots — the  old  Venetian  oligarchy,  which  Pitt 
consigned  to  destruction  when  he  said  that 
every  man  with  £10,000  a  year  should  be  a 
peer,  and  the  plebeian  pseudo-aristocracy 
which  was  his  instrument  for  dethroning  the 
oligarchy.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples; but  he  owns  no  aristocracy  except 
that  of  blood.  And  ancient  blood  in  the 
veins  is,  he  says,  an  .accident  rather  rare  with 
the  English  nobility.  "  I  never  heard  of  a 
peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.  The  real  old 
families  of  this  country  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  peasantry ;  the  gentry  too  may 
lay  some  claim  to  old  blood."  As  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  least  between  1832 
and  1868,  it  had  lost  all  claim  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's respect.  De  Maistre  said  that  a  na- 
tion consisted  of  the  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy. Mr.  Disraeli  added  the  labouring 
multitude.  But  he  never  would  allow  that 
the  middle  classes  made  up  any  notable  part 
of  the  nation.  He  said  m  (loningahy  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  was  treated  as  the 
House  of  the  people,  as  it  was  by  the  Bill  of 
1832,  the  principle  of  universal  suffirage  was 
virtually  conceded.  By  that  Bill,  he  tells  us, 
the  old  Constitution  was  reformed  on  new 
and  exclusive  principles,  which  made  the 
House  of  Commons  the  House  of  a  few — 


of  the  ten-pound  electors, — and  took  the  re- 
presentation from  the  freemen,  who  them- 
selves were  the  representatives  of  labour. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  reformed, 
only  two  courses  were  possible;  either  to 
carry  out  logically  the  levelling  principle,  and 
remove  all  privileges  that  were  left,  or  to 
profess  Conservatism,  a  negative  creed  more 
imbecile  than  the  former  was  wicked.  The 
alternative  was  between  political  infidelity 
and  a  destructive  creed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  carried  out  his  theories, 
so  far  as  he  has  dared  to  do  so.  With  his 
great  tact  in  parliamentary  management, 
still,  like  Lord  Bute,  he  has  steadily  and 
systematically  compromised  parliamentary 
government.  He  has  looked  upon  party 
conflicts  as  mere  questions  between  gamblers, 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  cozen  with  their  own 
cards.  Tadpole's  remarks  on  the  Parliament 
of  1839,  in  Sybil,  are  rather  meant  as  a  sar- 
casm on  an  institution  which  could  be  so  man- 
aged by  so  contemptible  a  person  than  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  manoeuvres  themselves, 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  adopted  in  the  sessions 
of  1 866  and  1867.  **  This  is  a  very  manage- 
able parliament,"  says  Tadpole;  "the  mal- 
content radicals  who  have  turned  them  [the 
Whigs]  but,  are  not  going  to  bring  them  in. 
That  makes  us  equal.  Then  we  have  the 
Sneaks, — ^the  men  who  are  afraid  of  a  disso- 
lution. I:  will  be  bound  we  make  a  good 
working  majority  of  twenty-five  out  of  the 
Sneaks.  '  He  despises  that  consideration  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Parliament  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  Peel.  For  him  Parlia- 
ment is  an  assembly  to  be  duped,  and  to  be 
so  used  as  to  make  its  government  impossi- 
ble. His  patronage  of  Chartism  should  not 
be  forgotten.  As  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
apology  for  it  in  Sybil,  so  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  voted  against  all  repressive 
measures  on  the  ground  that  Chartism  had 
been  produced  by  Parliament's  revolution- 
izing the  parochial  jurisdiction,  attacking 
the  ancient  police,  tampering  with  the  magis- 
tracy, confiscating  the  patrimony  of  the 
people  (the  Church  lands),  assaulting  trial 
by  jury,  and  destroying  corporations.  That 
is,  he  required  that  Parliament  should  restore 
the  old  poor  law,  the  old  watchmen,  the 
Church  lands  confiscated  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  dose  corporations  of  boroughs, 
and  should  abolish  all  stipendiary  magistrates, 
before  he  could  conscientiously  vote  for  the 
measures  requisite  to  stop  a  temporary  ex- 
citement and  a  few  local  riots.  His  hostility 
to  parliamentary  government  includes  hostili- 
ty to  government  by  parliamentary  parties. 
He  recognises  a  "national  party,"  and  no 
other.  He  considers  the  two  English  parlia- 
mentary parties  to  be  two  rival  oligarchies, 
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each  with  its  own  programme,  and  with  its 
hereditary  views  and  tendencies,  seizing  al- 
ternately the  rudder  of  the  State.    Such  an 
arrangement  logically  supposes  that  one  party 
should  voluntarily  embrace  unpopular  views, 
and  thereby  resign  to  the  other  the  monopoly 
of  proposmg  popular  measures.    Thus  it 
would  be  ercluded  from  office  for  ever. 
But  a  party  organizes  itself  in  order  to  govern. 
The  very  reason  of  its  existence  is  not  to  en- 
force a  theory,  but  to  exhibit  its  legislative 
and  administrative  talents.     Its  business  is, 
not  to  risk  its  existence  or  its  tenure  of  office 
for  isolated  measures,  but  to  enforce  the 
principle  that,  as  the  king  reigns  through  the 
divine  right  of  his  blood,  so  the  minister 
should  govern  by  the  divine  right  of  his 
genius,  and  by  means  of  his  party.     Nothing 
excites  his  contempt  so  strongly  as  a  falling 
minister.     Peel  twice  fell,  and  twice  destroy- 
ed his  party.     Instead  of    educating    his 
party,  his  own  life  was  a  perpetual  education. 
He  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  worn-out  ideas 
of  his  party,  instead  of  making  it  carry  out 
his  own  principles,     ^e  only  learned  through 
failure.     After  a  great  disaster,  his  mind 
seemed  always  to  expand.    He  was  only 
wise  for  the  occasion.     Instead  of  judging 
from  the  heaven  of  his  own  invention  what 
would  be  good  for  the  people,  he  obliged  the 
people  to  declare  what  they  wanted,  and 
made  policy  to  consist  in  giving  a  scientific 
form  to  the  popular  demand.     Thus  he 
forced  the  people  out  of  doors  to  become 
statesmen ;  and  this,  adds  his  critic,  was  a 
revolution  which  took  the  essence  out  of  our 
institutions.     It  is  clear  then  that,  although 
Mr.  Disraeli  recognises  both  party  and  people, 
he  gives  no  real  place  in  the  government  to 
either.     The  party  is  merely  the  pedestal  or 
instrument  of  the  minister,  and  the  people 
merely  his  raw  material     Neither  has  any 
real  voice  in  affairs.    The  monarch  and  his 
minister  ought  to  rule  all  in  the  interest  of 
all,  without  sacrificing  the  minority  to  the 
majority,  as  party  government   must  do. 
The  only  power  which  has  no  class  interest 
is  the  sovereign,  who,  if  he  tyrannizes,  may 
be  checked  by  the  people,  as  an  arbitrary 
parliament  is  checked  by  the  constituency. 
The  House  of  Commons  represents  only  a 
few ;  the  sovereign  is  the  sovereign  of  aU, 
and  is  the  proper  leader  of  the  people. 
The  personal  wins  mankind.     A  cause  is  an 
abstraction,  fit  only  for  students.    Embodied 
in  a  party,  it  stirs  men  to  action ;  but  repre- 
sented by  a  leader  who  can  inspire  enthusi- 
asm, it  commands  the  world.    When  Mr. 
Disraeli  approves  party,  he  means  only  that 
section  of  the  pubUc  which  embraces  the 
Tory  cause.     He  does  not  mean  a  parHa- 
mentary  party;   for  such  parties,  however 


they  may  differ  in  the  rest,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  vindicate  to  Parliament  the  su- 
premacy in  the  State.  The  only  parliamen- 
tary party  that  he  can  logically  justify  is  a 
party  in  Parliament,  but  not  of  it,  a  party 
sworn  to  countermine  the  usurpations  of 
Parliament,  to  blast  its  dignity  and  to  check- 
mate its  action,  to  play  off  the  Crown  and 
people  against  the  Parliament,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Parliament  against  another. 

With  this  fundamental  objection  to  parlia- 
mentary parties,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
condemn  all  that  ever  have  been  or  will  be. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  this  view,  the  unpreju- 
diced and  powerful  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
taught  him  to  dread  and  to  contemn  the 
Tones,  such  as  they  were  in  his  day.  To 
the  Tory  party,  with  Bolingbroke's  tradi- 
tions and  under  Pitt's  guidance,  he  necessar 
rily  attributes  a  share  in  the  "  political  mys- 
tification of  the  last  hundred  years.^'  Ajid 
as  to  the  party  after  Pitt's  death  he  says  of 
it :  "  Impudently  usurping  the  name  of  that 
party  of  which  nationality,  and  therefore 
universality,  is  the  essence,  these  pseudo- 
Tories  made  Exclusion  the  principle  of  their 
political  constitution,  and  restriction  the 
genius  of  their  commercial  code."  What 
he  thought  of  the  party  as  transformed  by 
Peel  we  have  already  seen.  His  opinion  of 
the  Whigs  is  sufficiently  notorious:  "The 
Whigs  introduced  sectarian  religion,  secta- 
rian religion  led  to  political  exclusion,  and 
political  exclusion  was  soon  accompanied  by 
commercial  restraint"  The  party  he  holds 
to  be  a  mere  faction  or  conspiracy  to  intro- 
duce and  maintain  a  "  Venetian  oligarchy." 
If  he  could  have  sympathy  with  any  party, 
it  would  be  with  that  section  of  philosophic 
Radicals  which  would  found  an  Imperial 
power  on  universal  suffrage,  and  would  use 
the  Church  as  the  means  of  persuading  the 
masses.  With  Radicalism  he  has  often 
shown  that  he  has  a  certain  fundamental 
agreement ;  but  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
THiat  he  calls  the  Jacobinism  of  Lancashire. 
He  has  accordingly  been  obliged  to  look 
abroad  for  a  political  system  which  he  could 
thoroughly  approve.  And  he  found  one  in 
France.  It  is  clear  that  he  and  Napoleon 
III.  are  fellow-students  in  the  school  of  Bol- 
ingbroke. In  his  youth  he  attempted  to 
make  himself  the  laureate  of  Napoleon  l 
by  his  Revolutionary  JSpic^  in  which  he 
sang  how  the  spirit  of  Feudalism  (Toryism) 
and  the  spirit  of  Federalism  (Radicalism) 
found  their  point  of  union  and  indifference 
in  the  Emperdr,  and  where  he  announced 
himself  as  the  destined  poet  of  the  trans- 
formation of  Europe  by  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  theories  of  his  whole  life 
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that  he  risked  so  much  of  what  popularity 
he  had  by  making  himself  the  parhamentary 
advocate  of  Napoleon  ui.  in  1854. 

Mr.  Disraeli^s  political  opinions  ai^  all 
grouped  round  one  grand  centre — ^himself. 
We  have  seen  how  in  his  mind  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  party  leader  preceded  any  no- 
tion of  the  party  he  was  to  lead.  In  gen- 
eral, he  holds  that  the  cause  exists  for  the 
man,  not  the  man  for  the  cause.  As  God 
made  all  things  for  himself,  so  in  a  theo- 
cracy all  things  exist  for  the  governor.  The 
minister  has  a  kind  of  divinity ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  him  the  people  are  but  chaff 
and  bran  to  stuff  his  ambition.  Ambition 
is  the  consciousness  of  genius.  It  is  ''the 
heroic  feeling,  which  in  old  days  produced 
demigods ;  without  which  no  State  is  safe, 
.  •  .  and  civilisation  itself  but  a  fitful  and 
transient  dream."  The  part  which  the  great 
man  plays  in  his  system  is  immense.  He 
seems  to  recognise  three  grades  of  influence 
and  authority.  The  first  is  management,  a 
mere  intellectual  gift  of  assigning  to  every 
man  Ms  part,  and  bringing  tSem  aU  to  act 
together  for  an  end ;  but,  great  as  may  be 
the  value  of  this  gift,  he  always  exhibits  it 
as  ending  in  failure  when  unaccompanied  by 
higher  qualifications.  The  next  grade  is  at- 
tractiveness, which  is  symbolized  by  wealth, 
rank,  wit,  adventure,  audacity,  or  any  other 
gift  which  engages  the  imagination  or  the 
interests  of  mankind ;  the  attractive  man 
plays  the  same  part  in  the  political  field  that 
the  coquette  plays  in  society.  The  third 
grade  is  that  of  genius.  The  highest  geni- 
us is  that  which  exhibits  itself  as  inspira- 
tion :  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  perfect  ideals  are 
men  and  women  who  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams.  Next  in  rank  to  this  divine  genius 
comes  the  poetic  genius.  "The  teeming 
fertility  of  the  inventive  resources  of  the 
imagination  is  as  necessary  to  a  great  states- 
man as  to  a  great  general  or  a  great  poet." 
Peel  was  not  a  statesman,  because  ''  ne  em- 
balmed no  great  political  truth  in  immortal 
words."  All  these  three  qualities  of  a  great 
statesman  Mr.  Disraeli  claims  for  himself  in 
his  novels,  where  there  is  no  character  but 
himself,  divided  into  many  masks,  exhibit- 
ing his  full  face  in  the  principal  personages, 
and  his  profile  and  quarter  face  in  collateral 
characters  of  the  story.  To  construct  him, 
as  he  sets  himself  before  us,  we  must  take 
the  "miraculous  management"  of  Vivian 
Grey,  the  magnetic  attraction,  the  poetic 
gemus,  the  ckurvoyant  intuition  of  Conta- 
rini  Fleming,  the  aphoristic  infallibility  of 
Sidonia,  wiUi  a  spice  of  tha  human  weak- 
nesses of  Fakradeen  ^as  it  were  a  half-bro- 
ther of  Vivian^,  and  with  a  hem  of  feminine 
fibre  borrowea  on  the  one  ^de  from  Mrs. 


Lorraine  and  Mrs.  Coningsby,  and  on  the 
othor  from  Sybil  and  Eva.  For  his  preter- 
natural powers  are  more  those  of  the  pro- 
phetess than  of  the  prophet,  more  in  the  tem- 
perament than  in  the  authoritative  mission, 
more  allied  to  mesmerism  than  to  inspira- 
tion. Yet  he  claims  the  magical  power  of 
accomplishing  ends  without  ordinary  means, 
of  working  by  contraries,  of  propagating  a 
truth  by  summing  it  up  in  an  immortal 
word.  He  is  an  adept  in  that  Oriental  lore 
which  teaches  (according  to  Ibn  Chaldan) 
that  "the  word  of  a  believer  concludes 
peace  and  makes  war  according  as  he  speaks ; 
for  the  power  of  everything  created  lives  in 
the  pure  word  of  a  believer,  from  which 
states  arise,  and  cities  and  nations  flourish, 
as  the  tree  grows  up  from  its  roots." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  was  the  at- 
traction between  the  disoi^anized  Conserva- 
tives and  a  man  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions 
and  character.  Conservative  principles  had 
collapsed  with  the  repeal  of  the  com  duties, 
as  entirely  as  Toryism  had  collapsed  at  the 
Revolution,  or  Tory-Conservatism  with  the 
Reform  BilL  The  negative  side  of  Peel's 
programme  was  unable  to  stand  alone;  it 
was  not  a  policy  but  a  sentiment ;  and  as  a 
sentiment  it  was  destructive  of  policy,  for  it 
would  allow  nothing  to  be  done.  The  posi- 
tive side  of  Peel's  programme  had  deve- 
loped into  a  liberalism  towards  which  the 
Conservative  sentiment  was  furiously  hos- 
tile. The  party  could  not  exist  without 
some  positive  creed,  however  hollow ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  precisely  the  man  to  com- 
bine its  sentiments,  its  tendencies,  and  its 
prejudices,  into  the  semblance  of  a  principle. 
He  was  in  want  of  a  chaos;  and  the  very 
demoralization  of  the  party  was  both  a  mag- 
net and  a  whetstone  for  his  organizing  ge- 
nius. He  knew  the  secret  of  a  key  which 
would  fit  into  its  intellectual  and  moral 
voids,  and  open  for  him  a  way  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  its  confidence.  He  had  ex- 
cogitated a  great  bribe  to  offer  it,  estimated 
at  £120,000,000,  as  a  compensation  for  its 
supposed  losses  by  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  He  had  got  a  beautiful  vision  to  dan- 
gle before  its  eyes,  of  the  Queen  on  her 
throne,  crowned  and  sceptered,  with  all  her 
prerogatives  restored,  the  centre  of  a  galaxy 
of  lords  and  bishops,  rectors,  squires,  and 
churchwardens,  surrounded  by  a  tame  flock 
of  happy  peasantry,  while  the  middle  and 
manufacturing  classes  were  wearing  out  their 
doom  to  "fade  like  the  Tynan  dye,  and 
moulder  like  the  Venetian  palaces."'  It  would 
not  matter  if  the  hopes  were  mockeries,  the 
fears  delusions,  and  the  ideal  an  exploded 
fallacy.  For  the  programme  was  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  imagination.    It  was  to  be 
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the  plaything  of  a  party,  not  the  earnest 
purpose  of  a  statesman.  It  was  a  charm 
by  which  the  genius  was  to  mould  the  party 
into  a  pedest^d  for  his  own  statue,  not  the 
law  by  which  he  was  to  regulate  his  policy 
and  shape  the  development  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  life  of  Conservatism  in  1846 
was  concentrated  in  the  thbst  for  revenge 
upon  Peel.     The  party,  however  "  spacious 
in  the  possession  of  dirt,"  possessed  no  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  hurler  of  mud,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  begging  for  a  bravo.    Mr. 
Disraeli  bestowed  himself  upon  them,  and 
was  welcomed,  like  the  man  whom  the  horse 
in  the  fable  invited  to  mount  him.      The 
Conservatives  had  no  idea  of  subjecting  them- 
selves to  him.    They  thought  to  use  him ;  but 
he  intended  to  use  them,  to  control  them,  and 
to  educate  them — ^partly  for  their  good,  chief- 
ly for  his  own.   A  career  thus  opened  required 
circumspect  advance.  He  had,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say,  to  go  in  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
He  had  to  take  his  cue  from  the  party ;  he 
could  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  it.    'It  thus  be- 
came his  hard  lot  to  stand  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Protectionists,  whose  principles 
he  had  all  his  life  contemned  as  one  of  the 
stupid  imbecilities  of  pseudo-Toryism.     He 
was  able,  however,  to  cloak    himself  for 
nearly  three  years  under  the  skirts  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  a  leader  without  a  system 
of  his  own,  but  bold  and  clever,  with  wit 
enough  to  listen  to  plausible  ideas,  and  dig- 
nity enough  "to  play  his  great  part  in  a 
becoming  manner,"   whose   "singular  and 
sudden  career "  exhibited  just  that  triumph 
of    accidental    information    over    artificial 
training,  of  impulse  over  theory,  which  was 
a  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  romantic  creed.  For 
are  we  not  taught  in  Contarini  Fleming 
that,  though  the  legislator  ought  to  consult 
the  genius  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  out  this  genius  with  the  hook  of 
philosophy,  or  to  make  that  which  is  "  the 
occasional  consequence  of  fine  observation  " 
into  "the  certain  result  of  scientific  study"? 
Policy  comes  by  intuition,  not  by  training. 
System  cannot  give  us  knowledge  of  man. 
"  Moral  philosophy  is  mere  words.     History 
is  a  pleasant  pastime,  never  a  profitable 
study.      Lord  George  Bentinck  became  a 
statesman,  neither  by  study,  nor  by  his  own 
intuition,  but  by  that  of  Im*.  Ksraeli.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr. 
Disraeli  could  stand  alone,  or  at  least  re- 
quired only  a  crutch,  and  not  a  cloak.   Lord 
Derby  supplied  what  was  lacking,  and  gave 
bail  for  his  good  behaviour. 

In  1849  Mr.  Disraeli  became  definitively 
the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
party  which  called  itself  Conservative,  and 
w  hich  he  intended  to  make  Tory.  But  his 
position  was  a  delicate  one ;  his  hold  on  his 


party  was  not  yet  established.     From  1 846 
to  1862  was  the  first  period  of  his  action 
upon  it     This  period  is  itseK  divided  into 
two:    the  first  during  his  coverture,  while 
Lord  George  Bentinck    was  leader ;    the 
second  under  his  acknowledged  lead.    This 
whole  period  was  one  of  ostensible  protec- 
tion.    It  comprised  the  attacks  upon  Peel 
in  1846,  the  defence  of  the  sugar  duties  in 
1847,  and  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1848, 
the  arguments  for  the  reimposition  of  an  im- 
port duty  on  com  in  1849,  and  the  motions 
m  1849, 1860,  and  1851,  for  a  readjustment 
of  local  taxation,  so  as  to  compensate  the 
landed  interest  for  what  they  had  lost  by 
free-trade.     But  during  all  this  period,  his 
speeches    contain    no    aflSrmation    of    the 
principle  of  protection.      In  1848  he  said 
outright  that  he  was  a  free-trader,  though 
not  a  freebooter  of  the  Manchester  school. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  combine  his  free- 
trade  with  a  freebooting  which  was  not  of 
the  Manchester    school:  for    in   1849  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  question,  "  whether  they  were  for 
the  system  which  should  make  the  foreigner 
or  the  Englishman  pay  the  taxes  of  Eng- 
land."    He  thought  ako  that  the  landed 
interest  ought  to  be  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  mercantile  interest,  and  pro- 
phesied that  the  recent  changes  in  the  com- 
mercial system  must  end  in  national  degra- 
dation and  financial  convulsion.     He  tried 
also  to  apply    what  he    called  free-trade 
principles  to  the  land.     If  the  land  is  raw 
matenal,  he  asked  in  1860,  why  is  it  taxed 
at  all  ? — as  if  rent  itself  were  not  taxation, 
and  a  tax  on  rent  a  public  tax  on  the  profits 
of  a  private  tax.     When   Parliament,  he 
said,  had  destroyed  the  artificial  protection  to 
land,  it  had  no  right  to  maintain  the  artificial 
burdens.     Lord  Kussell  bore  witness  that  he 
never  grounded"  his  motions  on  protection, 
and  never  promised  its  re-establishment ;  but 
his  own  party  treated  this  silence  as  a  mere 
concession  to  the  prejudices  of  the  free- 
trading  majority,  and  exhibited  a  confidence 
in  his  convictions  which  his  words  certainly 
did  not  warrant 

The  events  of  1848  had  brought  Reform 
once  more  to  the  front.  The  disaster  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  had  warned 
Lord  Russell  of  the  danger  of  finality  in 
excluding  great  classes  from  the  franchise. 
But  he  opposed  all  motions  for  its  exten- 
sion, till  he  was  placed  in  a  minority  by  Mr. 
Locke  King  in  1861.  He  resigned ;  but,  as 
Lord  Derby  was  not  able  to  form  a  ministry, 
he  retained  office,  though  he  was  again  put 
into  a  minority  on  the  continuance  of  the 
income-tax,  by  a  combination  of  Mr.  Hume 
with  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  next  session  (1862), 
weakened  by  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston,  lie  proposed  a  new  Reform  Bill,  but 
Avas  beaten  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
Militia  question,  and  again  resigned.  This 
was  the  first  great  occasion  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
education  of  the  Conservatives  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform.  There  had  been  a  meeting 
of  the  party,  where  it  was  led  to  commit 
itself  to  a  position  which  turned  out  to  in- 
volve a  policy  hitherto  strange  to  it.  It  was 
to  relinquish  its  intolerant,  attitude,  and  to 
allow  Reform  Bills  to  be  introduced,  reserv- 
ing its  force  for  moulding  them  according 
to  its  own  ideas  in  committee.  This  was  a 
great  step  gained.  Henceforth  the  Tories, 
instead  of  negativing  all  reform,  began  to 
be  taught  to  suppose  that  they  had  positive 
schemes  of  their  own,  not  indeed  to  be  pro- 
duced independently,  as  though  they  were 
of  any  positive  value,  but  to  be,  if  possible, 
substituted  for  any  proposals  which  might 
come  from  the  opposite  party.  "  From  the 
time,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  October  1867,  "  I 
ever  presumed  to  take  any  lead  in  public 
affairs,  I  have  never  omitted  an  opportunity 
of  claiming,  whenever  this  question  was 
brought  forward,  the  right  of  the  Tory  party 
to  deal  with  it,  deeming  that  historically  we 
had  as  good  and  better  right  than  our  oppo- 
nents, but  that,  totally  irrespective  of  tnese 
considerations,  it  was  a  fatal  position  that 
one  of  the  great  constitutional  parties  of  Eng- 
land should  commence  thjsir  programme  by 
the  admission  that,  upon  the  most  vital  and 
interesting  of  public  questions,  they  were 
considered  to  be  debarred  from  ever  inter- 
fering." .  Reform  then  was  inculcated  both 
as  a  principle  or  article  of/*  the  traditional 
Tory  creed,"  and  as  a  rule  of  tactics ;  and  it 
became  the  occasion  of  clenching  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Conservatives  into  the  Tory 
party. 

The  year  1852  saw  Mr.  Disraeli  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion he  had  declared  that  the  peculiar  bur- 
dens on  hand  entitled  the  landed  interest 
to  countervailing  duties  as  a  compensation. 
He  was  now  a  compensationbt.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  Lord  Derby,  as  the  head 
of  the  new  ministry,  sketched  the  policy 
which  the  Government  intended  to  follow. 
In  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  avoid  all  unnecessary  party  measures, 
and  devote  itself  to  legal  and  social  reform, 
without  following  Lord  John  Russell  in  his 
"  indefinite  plan  to  unsettle  everything  and 
settle  nothing"  by  parliamentary  reform. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  addressing  his  constituents  at 
Aylesbury  on  his  re-election  in  March,  as- 
sured them  that  he  had  sown  all  his  wild 
oats,  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  never  for- 
feited a  principle  or  a  pledge,  and  declared. 


'*  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  have  attainted 
power  by  false  pretences."  A  precipitate 
settlement,  unjust  to  farmers,  planters,  or 
sailors,  was,  he  said,  wrongly  called  free- 
trade.  But  he  would  pledge  himself  to  no 
particular  measure,  only  to  the  policy  of 
justice  to  all  classes,  including  *'  ample  and 
complete  redress"  to  the  landed  interest 
When  he  first  met  Parliament  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  provisionally*  the  budget 
of  the  outgoing  ministry ;  this  he  did  in  a 
speech  so  candid  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
ready  to  let  the  result  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  preceding  ten  years  rest  upon  it.  In 
the  autumn  session  of  the  new  Parliament, 
the  way  having  been  cleared  by  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  free- 
trade  policy,  Mr.  Disraeli  produced  his 
budget.  It  was  ambitious  enough.  It 
offered  paltih^  compensation  to  the  shipping 
interest  and  the  planters.  The  land  was 
promised  the  substantial  alms  of  half  the 
malt-tax.  The  .townspeople  were  to  be  gra- 
tified with  a  reduced  duty  on  tea.  %ut 
there  was  to  be  a  graduated  income-tax  and 
an  extended  house-tax.  "  There  are  greater 
subjects  for  us  to  consider,"  he  said,  **  than 
the  triumph  of  obsolete  opinions.  I  look 
upon  one-sided  free-trade  as  an  obsolete 
opinion,  just  as  you  look  upon  protection ; 
and  I  am  lost  in  the  great  principle  of  the 
day,  that  of  unrestricted  competition."  Lost 
he  undoubtedly  was.  Mr.  Gladstone  demon- 
strated that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  his  budget  was  refused  by  the 
House,  But  at  least  he  had  educated  his 
party,  first  into  substituting  "compensa- 
tion "  for  "  protection,"  and  then  into  being 
"  lost  in  unrestricted  competition."  In  the 
imagination  of  the  party,  this  actually  meant 
that  landlords  and  farmers  were  not  to  be 
taxed;  but  it  was  also  capable  of  being 
ultimately  shown  to  have  meant  pure  and 
simple  free-trade. 

In  the  years  between  1853  and  1858,  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  absorbed  in 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  great  budget 
was  too  popular  to  offer  any  hopeful  point 
of  attack ;  but,  by  a  union  with  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Mr.  Disraeli  managed  to  beat  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  taxes  on 
knowledge.  Though  he  failed  to  profit  by 
the  military  passions  of  the  hour,  and  to 
ride  into  office  as  a  War  Minister,  he  had 
no  Uttle  influence  in  putting  an  end  to  what 
he  called  the  minist^  of  "  no  principles  but 
all  the  talents."  He  could  not  displace 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government  till  1858, 
when  the  Extradition  Bill,  which  he  ought 
to  have  approved  for  its  subservience  to 
Napoleon  uLj  afforded  him  a  second  opening 
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to  power.  During  the  interval  between  his 
two  administrations  he  had  busily  educated 
his  party  in  the  principles  of  Tory  Reform. 
He  had  at  last  given  them  a  theory  on 
which  a  Bill  might  be  founded,  and  all 
other  Bills  rejected,  in  order  eventually  to 
pass  that.  In  his  numerous  Reform  speeches 
he  always  insisted  that  the  franchise  is 
neither  a  right  nor  a  trust,  but  a  privilege, 
not  an  odious  exception,  but  a  general 
reward.  If  this  is  denied,  and  a  right  to 
the  franchise  asserted,  then  he  told  his 
party  every  restriction  becomes  an  absurdity ; 
but  when  the  franchise  is  given  by  law  as  a 
privilege  and  reward,  then  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  liberally  it  is  given.  Universal 
sof&age  he  assured  them  would  produce  a 
Tory  majority.  He  criticised  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  as  having  given  privileges  to 
pfbperty  only,  and  as  having  swept  away 
all  the  old  privileges  given  to  labour  and  to 
skill.  On  the  old  system  the  freeman  repre- 
sejated  the-  artisan  and  the  labourer :  "  we 
virtually  terminated  the  political  rights  of 
labour  with  the  class  of  freemen  we  de- 
stroyed." But  whatever  privileges  he  was 
ready  to  lavish  on  labour,  he  reserved  greater 
privileges,  for  the  land.  Government,  he 
S£ud,  must  be  based  on  traditionary  influences 
and  large  properties  round  which  men  may 
rally.  They  are  the  only  security  for  liberty 
and  property.  Ours  is  a  "territorial  con- 
stitution." rower  is  in  the  Crown,  order  in 
the  Lords,  liberty  in  the  Commons.  Such 
were  to  be  the  bases  of  Tory  Reform.  Lord 
Derby,  in  his  first  speech  as  minister  in 
1858,  observed  that  the  broad  distinctions 
of  political  parties  no  longer  existed,  but 
that  they  were  divided  into  the  most  various 
shades  of  opinion,  the  niceties  of  division 
being  so  fine  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  position  of  many  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  the  composition  of  parties  was 
in  exact  analogy  to  the  composition  of  Tory 
principles.  The  formula,  "power  in  the 
Crown,  order  in  the  Lords,  liberty  in  the 
Commons,^  by  giving  a  separate  local  habi- 
tation to  each  element,  separates  the  ele- 
ments themselves,  gives  them  a  fragmentary 
character,  and  builds  up  the  party  pro- 
gramme out  of  mutually  inconsistent  bits, 
each  of  which  demands  in  its  turn  a  practi- 
cal development  Such  a  creed  is  exactly 
the  one  to  present  to  aii  assembly  divided  in 
the  way  Lord  Derby  described.  It  offers  to 
every  f r^ment  of  a  party  that  fragment  of 
a^principle  on  which  it  erects  its  platform. 
And  in  exchange  it  demands  compromise 
on  all  other  points,  and  thus  trains  men  for 
every  kind  of  concession.  On  this  eclectic 
basis  Lord  Derby  formed  his  ministry  of 
1&58.    It  borrowed  Mr.  Gladstone's  finance, 


the  India  policy  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
opposed  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  session, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Locke  Kind's  piecemeal 
reforms.  The  Conservatives  boasted  that 
the  session  of  1858  was  more  prolific  of 
measures  than  any  since  1852.  Whether 
the  boast  was  true  or  false,  the  honour 
claimed  was  small  for  a  party  sworn  to 
stop  all  legislation  when  out  of  office,  and 
ready  to  concede  all  when  in  office.  The 
policy  of  universal  obstruction  while  in 
opposition,  by  combination  with  extreme 
sections  of  the  ministerial  party,  coupled 
with  universal  concession  while  in  office^ 
and  the  carriage  of  measures  by  the  same 
combination,  is  one  that  has  in  it  neither 
mystery  nor  art.  It  flows  on  with  the  brute 
necessity  of  a  physical  law.  It  must  suc- 
ceed whenever  the  Liberal  party  contains  in. 
it  discontented  sections  which,  in  union 
with  the  Tory  party,  out-number  the  main 
Liberal  body.  The  novelty  was  not  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  contrivance  should  be 
discovered,  but  that  the  Conservative  party 
should  be  brought  to  combine  with  sucq 
extreme  allies  in  order  to  overcome  the 
Whigs,  whose  fault  in  the  eyes  of  those 
allies  was  that  they  were  too  conservative. 
Such  alliances,  though  suicidal  for  Conser- 
vatism, were  naturally  approved  by  the 
Tory  leader,  because  they  tended  to  trans- 
form Conservatism  into  Toryism,  and  also 
directly  promoted  certain  articles  of  the 
Tory  creed  of  democratic  monarchy. 

To  the  true  Tory,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  an  eyesore.  To  hamper  Parlia- 
ment, to  exhibit  its  inability  to  solve  a 
pressing  question,  and  to  relegate  the  deci- 
sion to  a  minister  who  will  annul  ordinary 
parliamentary  rules  in  order  to  carry  it^,  is 
a  proceeding  essentially  Tory,  and  not  Con- 
servative. This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  might  be  done  by  Reform.  When 
everybody  had  agreed  that  it  was  to  be 
settled,  and  ministry  after  ministry  had  tried 
to  settle  it,  and  failed,  it  would  be  clear 
that  "  the  great  machine  was  not  adequate 
to  the  question,  that  it  could  not  meet  the 
difficulties;"  and  then  would  come  the 
great  opportunity  for  referring  the  question 
to  the  party  which  was  national  and  not 
parliamentary.  By  1858-1859  the  party 
had  been  so  far  educated  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  comply  with  the  necessity 
of  brining  in  a  Reform  Bill.  It  was  a 
Reform  JBiU  with  only  one  liberal  feature  in 
it, — ^the  reduction  of  the  county  franchise. 
And  this  patch  of  liberalism  was  only  spe- 
cious ;  for  it  was  part  of  a  general  scheme 
for  giving  parliamentary  preponderance  to 
the  uneducated  and  dependent  majority  of 
the  people,  which  lives  in  counties.    The 
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maintenance  of  the  £10  line  in  the  bo- 
roughs, coupled  with  the  scheme  of  lateral 
as  opposed  to  vertical  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, by  means  of  lodger  and  fancy  fran- 
chises which  would  only  affect  the  "  respec- 
table" classes,  completed  the  reactionary 
character  of  the  measure.  It  was  deserved- 
ly rejected.  A  dissolution  took  place ;  and 
ftEter  a  hostile  vote  in  the  new  Parliament, 
the  ministry  resigned.  In  this  second  ten- 
ure of  office  Mr.  Disraeli  had  gained  the 
vantage-ground  of  having  forced  his  party 
to  support  positive  concrete  proposals  on 
Reform,  and  from  that  ground  he  renewed 
his  process  of  education.  His  five  points 
are  too  recent  to  need  recapitulation  or 
criticism.  They  were  certainly  all  more  or 
less  preached  in  his  Reform  speeches  be^ 
tween  1859  and  1866.  And  he  boasted  at 
Edinburgh  that  they  were  all  embodied  in 
the  ultimate  measure  of  1867.  In  reality 
his  boast  was  neither  timely  nor  true.  That 
measure  sinned  against  his  first  point ;  for 
it  was  only  a  piecemeal  reform,  and  was  not 
completed  till  1868.  And  the  completion 
of  it  effaced  its  compliance  with  another  of 
the  five  points ;  for  several  "  centres  of  re- 
presentation "  were  annihilated.  Moreover, 
two  other  points  were  made  futile  by  the 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
sanction  the  suggested  alteration  of  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs,  or  otherwise  to 
weed  the  county  rasters  of  the  borough 
voters,  or  to  give  a  preponderating  parlia- 
mentary infiuence  to  tne  county  population. 
Of  all  his  practical  and  impracticable  sug- 
gestions only  one  enjoyed  a  temporary  and 
short-lived  triumph — his  famous  principle 
of  the  personal  payment  of  rates.  As  an 
instrument  of  parliamentary  intrigue  it  was 
perfect ;  as  a  theory  of  government  and  of 
political  economy,  or  as  an  administrative 
contrivance,  it  was  inmeasurably  puerile 
and  ridiculous.  This,  however,  was  the 
solitary  approximation  to  a  legislative  re- 
sult from  Mr.  Disraelis  Tory  teaching.  The 
Bill,  after  it  had  thrown  off  its  deceptive 
checks  and  compensations,  came  out  ulti- 
Biately  differing  in  one  point  alone  from 
such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Bright,  or,  before 
him,  Mr.  Hume  had  recommended.  This 
one  point  was  not  personal  payment  of  rates, 
for  the  personal  payment  had  shrunk  into 
personal  rating.  Personi^  rating  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  franchise  was  the  birth  for 
which  the  mountain  had  been  in  labour  for 
nineteen  years,  and  for  which  the  Conserva- 
tive had  been  changed  into  the  Tory  party. 
Even  this  has  since  been  practically  swept 
away. 

Tlie  conflict  between  the  three  schools  of 
Liberalism,  Toryism,  and  Conservatism,  was 


better  seen  during  the  passage  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  than  during  the  Reform  strug- 
gle of  1867.  In  1869  the  three  parties 
were  visibly  distinguished.  The  Liberal 
Government  introduced  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent Bill,  which  dealt  firmly  with  princi- 
ples and  Irindly  with  interests.  The  Tory 
leader  declared  that  the  measure  was  worse 
than  foreign  conquest,  by  which  he  proba- 
bly meant  that  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  Tory- 
ism he  had  been  constructing  as  the  "Dutch 
conquest"  had  been  to  the  Toryism  of  the 
Stuart  days.  He  denounced  it  as  a  divorce 
between  the  State  and  religion,  and  a  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  Crown.  But 
after  contending  seriously  though  in  vain 
for  the  principle  of  Establishment,  which 
his  theory  required  him  to  do,  he  made  a 
mere  sham-fight  for  endowments,  which  he 
must  have  felt,  though  he  did  not  say,  could 
not  on  his  principles  be  either  wisely  or 
justly  left  in  the  custody  of  a  disestablished 
Church.  Thus,  though  the  list  of  his  origi- 
'nal  amendments  exhibited  him  as  the  cham- 
pion both  of  establishment  and  endowment, 
yet,  when  he  gave  battle  on  the  principle  of 
establishment,  and  then  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion on  that  of  endowment,  he  only  acted 
with  perfect  consistency  as  a  Tory,  who 
sanctions  the  edstence  of  a  Church,  but 
only  as  an  annex  to  the  Crown,  and  censures 
a  Church  administered  in  any  other  way 
than  by  absolute  prerogative.  This  sur- 
render no  doubt  immensely  facilitated  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  and 
was  therefore  distasteful  to  those  few  Con- 
servatives who  hoped  for  a  better  bargain 
by  delav.  It  also  weakened  the  position  of 
the  mam  body  of  the  partv,  who  accepted 
disestablishment  as  inevitable,  but  consider- 
ed that  by  prudent  management  the  whole 
of  the  property  might  be  preserved  to  the 
disestablished  body.  Lord  Cairns,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli's  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
finally  annihilated  these  Conservative  hopes. 
The  Tory  leaders,  after  being  compelled  to 
admit  the  principle  of  disestablishment,  dis- 
tinctly lent  their  aid  to  reduce  to  sufficient 
depletion  the  strength  of  the  engine  thus 
taken  away  from  the  armoury  of  the  Crown ; 
while  the  Conservatives  strove  rather  lightlv 
for  establishment,  in  comparison  with  their 
vigorous  efforts  to  retain  the  wealth  of  an 
independent  Church.  The  two  prmciples 
are,  in  fact,  mutually  contradictory,  and 
would,  under  fitting  circumstances,  lead  to  a 
division  in  the  party.  The  Tory  is  for 
Church  and  Crown ;  but  not  for  the  Church 
without  the  Crown.  The  Conservative 
wishes  to  keep  whatever  he  can,  if  not 
wholly,  then  in  part,  and  to  reserve  the 
wealth  and  influenee,  even  when  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  maintain  the  establishment,  of  a 
Church.  The  theory  of  the  royal  suprema- 
cy existing  not  in  the  royal  courts  but  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  union  of 
the  Church  with  the  State  on  the  sole 
ground  of  this  supremacy,  was  the  total 
contribution  of  Toryism  to  the  debate  on 
the  Irish  Church  measure. 

With  all  its  positive  pretence  then,  Tory- 
ism has  proved  as  sterile  as  Conservatism  it- 
self. Where  it  has  been  prolific,  it  has  been 
so  merely  by  surrender  to  some  section  of 
Liberals,  with  whose  opinions  it  has  provi- 
sionally decked  itself.  And  indeed,  in 
those  transcendent  moments  when  the  de- 
light of  cajoling  a  hostile  majority  lures  Mr. 
Disraeli  into  frankness,  he  does  not  stick  at 
the  admission  that,  after  all,  his  Toryism  has 
as  little  real  place  in  English  legislation  as 
the  Conservatism  it  has  superseded.  On 
the  26th  of  February  1867,  he  said:  "A 
national  party,  a  party  which  is  nothing  if 
it  be  not  national,  had  by  too  long  a  posses- 
sion of  power  shrunk  into  a  heartless  oligar-* 
chy.  The  Whig  party  seized  the  occasion 
which  was  before  them,  and  threw  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  countiy  into  the  hands  of 
the  middle  classes.  Never  to  my  mind  was 
any  political  experiment  more  successful. 
Never  has  a  country  been  better  governed, 
to  my  mind,  than  England  during  the  last 
thirty  years."  It  is  precisely  during  these 
thirty  years  that  Mr.  DisraeU's  political  ac- 
tivity has  been  manifested.  It  is  precisely 
in  thwarting  the  course  of  this  good  govern- 
ment that  ful  his  energies  have  been  employ- 
ed. His  hostility  has  been  that,  not  ordy  of 
a  private  antagonist,  but  of  an  organizing 
leader.  When  the  obstructive  forces  lay 
shattered  and  helpless,  he  rallied  them,  and 
recreated  the  opposition.  Organized,  con- 
solidated, formed  into  a  coherent  phalanx, 
by  his  skill,  the  party  ever  since  has  devoted 
itself  to  resisting,  piecemeal  and  in  the  mass, 
one  by  one  and  altogether,  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Liberal  policy.  And 
for  what?  In  order  that  its  leader  might 
rise  from  the  Treasury  bench,  and  confess 
in  its  name  that  that  policy  was  imsurpassed 
in  excellence.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
right  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  party; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  competence  to  de- 
clare the  idea  on  which  it  rests.  He  created 
both  the  one  and  the  other;  and  he  knows 
whereof  they  are  made.  His  word  is  the 
end  of  controversy.  Habemns  confitentem 
reura:  the  Tory  policy  is  a  conspiracy 
against  good  government. 

And  what  is  that  Conservatism  to  which 
the  party  is  exhorted  to  return  but  the  very 
influence  which  predisposed  it,  the  very 
preamble  and  premiss  which  forced  it,  to 


welcome  and  subserve  the  Toryism  from 
which  it  now  recoils^  Conservatism  is  not 
a  doctrine  or  a  system ;  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  most  elementary  and  necessary 
demands  of  government.  It  is  merely  a 
sentiment,  or  an  ethical  habit.  It  dies  away 
out  of  men's  minds  as  they  expand  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  forces  which  are  moving 
the  world  and  of  the  problems  which  those 
forces  are  continually  creating,  as  they  rise 
to  a  genuine  conviction  that  uieir  own  class 
interests  are  not  the  ultimate  test  of  right, 
and  as  they  gain  the  moral  courage  to  act 
sincerely  on  the  principles  which  they 
believe  to  be  true.  Under  JPeel,  Conservatism 
did  not  stand  by  itself';  if  he  continued  to 
share  its  prepossessions,  he  lent  it  a  life 
which  was  not  its  own.  But  when  the  party 
came  to  understand  that  it  could  no  longer 
enjoy  that  life  without  committing  itself  to 
a  real  political  system,  it  started  aside  like  a 
broken  bow.  It  expelled  the  only  principle 
of  vitality  and  development  with  which  it 
seemed  capable  of  amalgamating,  and  col- 
lapsed upon  the  dull  mass  of  its  own  nega- 
tive instincts.  The  rest  was  only  the 
inevitable  working  out  of  a  general  law. 
For  a  party  cannot  exist  upon  a  purely 
negative  basis,  haggling  for  ever  over  the 
details  of  its  own  doomed  interests.  It  can- 
not help  seeking  an  escape  from  a  palpably 
impossible  position.  The  Conservative  party 
after  1846  only  followed  the  promptings  of 
its  own  nature,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  stood.  Therefore  it  fell  a  prey  to 
whatever  chimera  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
could  promise  most  to  its  interests  and  its 
passions.  It  became  the  dupe  of  clattering 
aphorisms,  and  the  accomplice  of  a  hare- 
brained plot.  It  stood  by  in  simpering 
acquiescence  while  each  of  its  sentiments 
was  in  turn  converted  into  a  logical  premiss 
to  establish  and  enforce  its  contradictory. 
It  accepted  as  a  political  philosophy  the 
interchangeable  juggle  between  protection 
and  free-trade,  unrestricted  competition  and 
monopoly.  It  learned  to  justify  whatever  it 
might  be  its  interest  to  do,  by  whatever 
principles  it  might  be  its  interest  to  profess. 
What  Conservatism  has  been,  that  it  will  be 
— ^not  a  serious  policy,  nor  even  the  prepara- 
tive for  one,  but  simply  the  ready  prize  of 
any  imposture  which  promises  to  stop  the 
sun,  and  to  draw  the  moon  out  of  its  sphere. 
If  the  repentance  of  the  Opposition  is  to  es- 
tablish for  them  any  claim  to  the  national 
respect,  if  it  is  to  provide  them  with  any 
real  foundation  for  a  policy  in  the  future,  it 
must  go  deeper  than  the  trumpery  squabble 
about  their  tactics  and  their  leaders.  It 
must  take  them  back  to  the  time  when  they 
turned  away  from  the  light  towards  which 
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they  were  advancing,  and  reverse  the  mental 
and  moral  habit  which  incited  them  to  that 
apostasy.  What  they  have  to  learn  are  ele- 
mentary truths — that  facts  are  stronger  than 
the  ignorance  which  denies  them,  tnat  jus- 
tice is  higher  than  the  interests  of  any  class, 
that  principles  are  safer  than  the  alternate 
cowardice  and  recklessness  of  passion.  To 
drape  themselves  again  in  the  tatters  of 
Conservatism  would  be  something  more 
than  to  defy  the  general  teaching  of  history ; 
it  would  be  deliberately  to  r^iew,  in  the  face 
of  their  own  personal  experience,  their  career 
of  disaster  and  dishonour. 
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Works  of  the  12^^14^^  Centuries,  By  the 
late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  com- 
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A-H.     (Oxf<Hrd :  Clarendon  Press.) 
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r  University  d*UpsaL  Spectre  Normal  de 
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der  Chemie  in  den  letzten  Hundert  Jahren. 
Von  Dr.  A.  Ladenburg.  (Brunswick:  Vie- 
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71.  Rapport  Methodique  swr  les  Progrh  de  la 
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bock,  Bart     Second  Edition.      (London : 
Williams  and  Norgate.) 
75.  An  niustrated  Natural  History  of  British 
Moths,     By  Edward  Newman.     (London: 
Tweedie.) 

1.  The  indefatigable  Dr.  DUmichen  has  just 
published  a  yolume  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Prussian  archteological  expedition  to 
E^rpt  in  the  summer  of  1868.  The  first  fif- 
teen plates  are  taken  from  four  of  the  most 
remarkable  tombs  of  Sakk^rah  and  represent 
Egyptian  art  at  the  time  of  the  fifth  dynasty, 
that  is,  considerably  more  than  2000  years 
before  Christ  The  remaining  plates,  wi&  the 
exception  of  the  last  four  (which  are  really 
supplementary  to  another  publication  of  Dr. 
Diimichen's),  belong  to  a  very  much  more  re- 
cent period.  They  contain  a  plan  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  great  t^nple  of  HiUhor  at  Dendera, 
and  represent  the  *^ basest  period"  of  Egyp- 
tian art  The  name  of  the  *^ Emperor  Nero" 
occurs  repeatedly.  These  recent  texts,  which 
are  infinitely  more  difficult  of  decipherment 
than  those  of  the  better  periods,  are  of  consi- 
derable interest  both  from  a  mythological  and 
from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  play 
upon  words,  sounds,  and  images,  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  literature,  sometimes 
furnishes  curious  and  even  important  evi- 
dence. At  Plate  XXY.,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  passage  (lines  11  and  12)  in  which  almost 
every  word  begins  with  ihe  letters  eh.  The 
beginning  of  the  text  (line  9)  is  equally  allite- 
rative. chi'Ut^  ehi-uty  chent  chu-t  en  eh^ft- 
neter.  This  is  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  pho- 
netic value  of  the  ideographic   \^.     See  The 

North  British  Bevieio,  No.  CL  p.  106. 

The  interest  of  the  representations  belonging 
to  the  older  period  is  partly  historical  and 
partly  archseologicaL  The  historical  informa- 
tion which  may  be  gathered  from  the  most 
ancient  tombs  has  been  carefully  collected  in 
M.  de  Rough's  Memoir  on  the  Moniunents  of 
the  First  Six  Dynasties.  Professor  Hartmann, 
the  African  traveller,  has  contributed  a  valua- 
ble paper  determining  the  species  of  animals 
represented  in  Dr.  Diimichen's  publications. 
But  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
present  volume  is  Herr  Graser's  essay,  "  Das 
Seewesen  der  alten  A^ypter."  He  is  the 
author  of  a  most  valuable  work  Be  Veterwm 
re  Navali,  which  is  now  in  fact  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  subject  The  large  number 
of  Egyptian  vessels  of  every  kind  (no  less 
than  148  in  all),  which  are  found  in  the  plates 
of  Dr.  Diimichen's  recent  volumes  has  enabled 
Herr  Graser  accurately  to  study  and  describe 
the  details  and  development  of  the  Egyptian 
system  in  its  different  periods,  from  the  ear- 
liest date  down  to  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ  Although  the  Greek  ship  of 
the  historical  period  was  fatr  more  complicated 
in  its  construction  than  the  Egyptian,  almost 
all  the  elements  of  the  Greek  system  are 
found  in  a  simpler  form  in  the  Egyptian,  so 
that  Herr  Graser  in  describing  the  latter  is 
almost  invariably  able  in  the  absence  of  the 


Egyptian  technical  term  to  use  a  corresponding 
Greek  one. 

He  is  of  course  strictiy  accurate  in  contrast- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  Greek  texts  in  nautical 
phraseology  with  the  poverty  of  the  Egyptian. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  how  recently 
the  Egyptian  texts  have  been  deciphered,  how 
imperfectly  as  yet  they  have  been  studied, 
and  how  many  still  remain  unpublished. 
There  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
discovery  of  Hieroglyphic  texts  as  important 
in  their  way  as  the  inventories  of  the  Attic 
navy,  published  by  Boeckh.  "  No  (me  writer 
in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture," says  the  author  of  an  article  in  Dr. 
Smithes  Biblical  Bietionaryy  *^  has  supplied  us 
(it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together 
have  supplied  us)  with  so  much  information 
concerning  the  merchant  ships  of  the  ancients 
as  St  Luke  in  the  narrative  of  St  PauVs  voy- 
age to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  xxviii.)."  The  Cop- 
tic translator  of  the  New  Testament  unfortu- 
nately did  not  think  it  necessary  to  render  the 
technical  Greek  terms  by  corresponding  Egyp- 
tian ones.  He  either  preserved  the  Greek 
term  or  gave  an  approximate  or  imtechnical 
version.  Li  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however, 
our  Hieroglyphic  vocabulary  is  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  many  persons  are  aware. 

2.  HsRB  Nbtblbr  has  made  an  honest  but 
certainly  not  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  opinion,  now  generally  received  among 
scholsu's,  against  the  unity  of  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah.  He  is  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  previous  endea- 
vours to  prove  this  unity  have  been  satisfactory. 
But  he  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  fact; 
and  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  most 
complete  success,  within  its  own  limits,  of 
such  an  attempt  as  his  own  would  have  any 
real  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
authorship  of  the  book.  The  mere  want  of 
unity  and  connection  between  the  different 
prophecies  would  be  no  proof  that  they  did 
not  proceed  from  a  single  author.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  perfectly  false  and  illusory  unity 
of  thought  and  composition  may  be  imagined 
to  pervade  the  writings  of  very  different  men, 
particularly  if  grave  difficulties,  such  (among 
many  others)  as  differences  of  dialect,  are 
thrust  out  of  sight,  and  the  obvious  meanings 
of  words  are  set  aside  to  make  way  for  gross- 
ly improbable  interpretations.  Herr  Neteler 
writes  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  ration- 
alists and  unbelievers.  But  "the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  a  Divine 
revelation  "  no  more  establishes  the  unity  of 
its  authorship  than  the  belief  of  the  Church 
with  reference  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
proves  that  Solomon  wrote  "the  words  of 
Agur,"  or  "the  words  of  King  Lemuel,  tlte 
prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him."  The 
most  ordiodox  believer  may  admit  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  without  on 
that  account  being  forced  to  admit  that  these 
chapters  were  written  by  the  author  of  the 
first  The  internal  evidence  of  the  latter 
chapters  as  overwhelmingly  proves  that  this 
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author  lived  during  the  Captivity,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of  Cyrus,  as  the  evidence  of  the 
first  chapters  proves  that  their  author  lived  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah,  and  earlier  kings  of 
Judah.  The  earlier  prophet  predicted  the 
captivity,  the  later  prophet  the  restoration  of 
Judah.  No  one  would  dream  of  attributing  a 
work  which  spoke  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  con- 
temporary sovereign  to  |i  writer  who  flourished 
before  the  reign  of  George  l  Nor  is  it  to  the 
point  to  say  l£at  a  prophet  is  not  tied  to  these 
miserable  conditions  of  time  and  space.  No 
part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  asserts  that  kifid 
of  fore-knowledge  which  is  implied  in  the  men- 
tion of  Cyrus  by  a  contemporary  of  Hosea 
and  Ahaz.  Herr  Neteler  evidently  sees  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  mention.  According  to  his 
views,  not  only  was  Cyrus  predicted,  but  the 
clearest  indications  were  given  of  the  politics 
of  modern  Russia.  From  a  combination  of 
the  data  of  Isaiah  with  those  of  Ezekiel,  it 
appears  certain  to  him  **  dass  £dom  eine  bild- 
liche  Bezeichnung  f iir  die  Russen  ist."  This  is 
very  much  as  if  a  divine  prophet  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  writing  in  France,  were  to  warn  a 
distant  posterity  against  an  Antichristian 
power,  say  in  North  America,  by  denouncing 
woes  against  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 

8.  Mr.  Maccoll's  essay  on  T?ie  Greek  Sceptics 
contains  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
opinions  of  Pyrrho  and  his  various  successors 
and  continuators.  The  difference  between  the 
mere  suspense  of  Pyrrho  and  the  probabilism 
of  the  later  Academy  is  satisfactorily  brought 
out ;  and  the  writer  perceives  the  fallacy  of 
the  charge  of  negative  dogmatism  brought 
against  Arcesilas  and  Carneades  by  the  later 
school  who  revived  the  tradition  of  Pyrrho. 
The  introduction  is  too  rhetorical,  and  sins 
both  by  excess  and  defect  There  is  much 
fine  writing  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  decline  of  Greek  national  life  was  the  rea- 
son why  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  no  succes- 
sors, and  why  8u\>sequent  philosophy  reduced 
itself  to  the  regulation  of  individual  life ;  and 
little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  Pyrrhonism.  Later  experience 
has  shown  that  in  the  most  vigorous  society  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  an  encyclopaddic  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  to  maintain  itself  beyond 
the  first  generation  of  disciples,  unless,  indeed, 
it  can  incorporate  itself  with  a  positive  system 
of  theology.  Short  of  this,  the  best  that  any 
system  can  hope  is  to  pass  like  those  of  Hegel 
and  Aristotle  into  special  sciences.  Moral  and 
psychological  controversies,  such  as  those  be- 
tween Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  the  followers 
of  Locke  and  Reid,  are  longer  lived  than  such 
systems,  not  because  they  appeal  to  weaker 
faculties,  but  because  they  appeal  to  fewer 
faculties.  The  peculiarities  of  temper  which 
incline  individuals  to  take  sides  in  a  psycho- 
logical controversy  are  more  permanent  than 
the  phase  of  culture  reflected  in  an  encyclo- 
paedic system.  The  insignificance  of  the  later 
Greek  scepticism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  fasten  upon  popular  institutions  or  creeds, 
but  confined  itself  to  philosophical  systems. 
It  was  a  protest,  not  against  die  pressure  of 


society,  but  against  the  pressure  of  a  smaU 
cultivated  class.  The  pre-Socratic  scepticism 
emancipated  the  individual  in  order  to  arm 
him  against  society ;  the  post-Aristotelic  scepti- 
cism emancipated  the  individual  from  the  con- 
tradictory dogmas  of  the  learned,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  customs  of  the 
crowd.  Even  the  new  Academy,  which  Cicero 
once  dignified  with  the  title  of  universal  dis- 
turber,' only  merited  the  title  so  far  as  it  was 
a  criticism  on  the  conservative  and  official 
philosophy  of  the  Porch.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  scepticism  of  Carneades  was  that  no 
abstraction  was  sufficiently  certain  to  justify 
sacrifice;  and  the  cumulative  arguments  on 
which  he  relied  for  practical  guidance  could 
only  establish  propositions  that  lay  within  the 
concrete  sphere  of  conunon  sense.  Mr.  Mac- 
coll  treats  the  later  sceptics,  beginning  with 
^nesidemus,  too  much  as  if  they  had  fallen 
from  the  douds,  and  had  no  connection  with 
their  time;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  he  should  have  wilfully  reused  to  dis- 
cuss the  connection  of  .^hiesidemus's  scepti- 
cism with  his  Heracleitean  mysticism.  Besides 
these  omissions,  one  rather  grave  inaccuracy 
must  be  noted.  Mr.  Maccoll  seems  to  he 
under  the  impression  that  KaraTiTjKnKii  <pavraala 
is  Greek  for  an  intellectual  representation. 

4.  Herr  Krbnkbl's  views  on  St.  Paul  are 
essentially  those  of  the  Tiibingen  school ;  and 
his  PauluB  der  Apostel  der  Heiden  contains 
little  of  importance  that  has  not  abeady  been 
said,  in  a  less  popular  form,  by  Baur  and  Zeller. 
To  ihe  biblical  student  the  "  Erlfiuterungen  '* 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  perhaps  be  more 
interesting  than  the  Lectures  which  form  its 
substance.  The  author  acknowledges  nine  of 
the  epistles  as  genuine — those  to  the  Romans 
(i.-xvi.),  Corinthians^  Galatians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  Thessalomans,  and  Philemon.  He 
has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  has  used  the  data  contained  in  it  whilst 
describing  tiie  condition  of  the  Ephesian 
Church.  In  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  he  agrees  with  Reuss,  Ewald, 
Weisse,  and  others,  in  recognising  a  fragment 
of  another  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  so- 
called  Pastoral  Epistles,  though  not  genuine  in 
their  present  form,  he  believes  to  contain  one 
or  two  considerable  fragments  really  written 
by  St.  Paul.  On  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Apostle  he  strongly  supports  St.  Jerome's  as- 
sertion, *^  de  tribu  Benjamin  et  oppido  Judiese 
Gisculis  f  uit,  quo  a  Romanis  capto  cum  paren- 
tibus  suis  Tarsum  Cilicite  commigravit ''  {De 
viris  illuBtr.  c.  5).  St  Jerome  must  have  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  this  tradition  and  three  passages  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  must  have 
known  how  to  reconcile  it  with  them.  And  a 
mere  myth  would  not  have  selected  an  unim- 
portant spot,  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament  On  the  subject  of  the 
eye-witness  and  companion  of  St  Paul,  who 
speaks  in  certain  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Herr  Krenkel  brines  forward  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  aumorship  of  Titus. 
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5.  The  collection  of  writings  which  appears 
under  the  title,  strange  eyen  to  most  patristic 
scholars,  of  The  Homilies  of  Aphraates  [or 
Ferhad]  the  Persian  Sage,  is  one  of  the  most 
yenerahle  monuments  of  Christian  antiquitj, 
and  tiie  earliest  series  of  original  compositions 
now  extant  in  the  Syriac  language.  The  puh- 
lication  of  this  treasure,  which  had  been  hid- 
den for  centuries  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  is  due 
to  private  munificence.  A  proposal  of  Dr. 
Cureton  that  it  should  be  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  rejected  by 
the  delegates  oi  the  Clarendon  Press ;  and  Dr. 
Wright,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was 
charged  by  Dr.  Cureton,  when  dying,  with  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  would  have  failed  to 
get  the  work  printed  when  it  was  at  last  ready 
for  the  press,  had  not  an  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Mr.  David  Murray  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  offered  to  bear  the  entire  cost.  The 
first  volume,  just  published,  contains  the 
Syriac  text;  and  a  second,  containing  the 
translation,  will  follow  as  soon  as  Dr.  Wright's 
other  engagements  will  permit 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
writings,  now  published  as  those  of  Aphraates, 
the  Persian  sage,  are  absolutely  identical  with 
those  published  at  Rome  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  Armenian  language,  as  an 
ancient  translation  of  the  works  of  St.  James 
of  Nisibis.  The  Armenian  is  a  close,  and 
generally  most  faithful,  version  of  the  Syriac 
text  given  in  the  present  volume.  Some  of 
its  corruptions  and  obscurities  may  at  once  be 
cleared  up  on  referring  to  the  Syriac.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  names  of  God  are 
many  and  glorious.  *^  He  has  called  his  name 
Ahiah,  Seharah,  Elisade,  and  Adonia  Zauth." 
These  names  in  the  corresponding  Syriac  pas- 
sage (p.  885)  are  intelligible  enough.  It  was 
the  belief,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Cureton  that  these 
discourses  were  attributed  to  St  James  of 
Nisibis  by  an  error  which  has  been  fatal  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  real  author, 
Aphraates.  This  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
Dr.  Wright,  Professor  Payne  Smith,  and  most 
Syriac  scholars  of  note,  is  a  very  probable  one. 
The  evidence  in  favoui*  of  it  is  extremely 
strong.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  con- 
clusive ;  and  there  is  evidence  on  another  side 
of  the  question,  which  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly considered.  That  the  author's  name  was 
Aphraates  need  not  be  doubted.  But  may 
not  Aphraates  and  James  of  Nisibis  have 
been  one  and  the  same  person  ?  The  writers 
who  speak  of  Aphraates  are  not  ancient ;  the 
earliest  of  them,  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs, 
wrote  in  the  eighth  century.  None  of  them 
seem  to  know  much  of  Aphraates  except  from 
his  writings.  George,  who  states  tiiat  some 
asserted  Aphraates  to  have  been  stationed 
at  Nisibis,  does  not  appear  to  have  suspected 
his  episcopal  rank,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  passages  in  the  discourses  on  **  Penance  " 
and  "Pastors,"  but  particularly  from  the 
synodical  letter,  which  none  but  a  bishop 
could  have  written.  In  this  letter,  as  Dr. 
Wright  observes,  the  author  speaks  of  "  the 
holy  imposition  of  hands  which  men  receive 
from  us."    The  dates  of  the  discourses  (a.d. 


SST,  844,  and  845)  exactly  agree  with  the  time 
of  St.  James  of  Nisibis,  according  to  the  best 
chronologists  (see,  for  instance,  Chnton's  Fasti 
Bomani,  vol.  i.  p.  417).  One  of  the  Nitrian 
Mss.  ascribes  the  discourses  to  "  Mar  Jacob, 
the  Persian  sage,"  on  which  Dr.  Wright  ob- 
serves that  "even  at  that  early  period  (a.d. 
512^  our  writer  may  have  been  confounded 
with  his  more  widely  celebrated  namesake, 
Jacob  of  Nisibis."  But  the  Armenian  trans- 
lator, who  is  extremely  ancient,  and  Genna- 
dius  of  Marseilles,  in  iheffth  century,  are  in- 
dependent witnesses  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question.  The  principal  objection  of  Dr. 
Wright  is  that  James  (or  Jkcob)  of  Nisibis 
died  in  a.d.  888,  "  and  consequently  his  claim 
to  the  authorship  falls  at  once  to  the  ground." 
But  the  date  of  his  death  is  far  from  being  so 
well  established  as  to  make  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  a  necessary  one.  The  Chronicle 
of  Edessa  and  Dionysius  Telmachrensis  are  by 
no  means  infallible  authorities.  They  contra- 
dict each  other  as  to  the  dates  of  St.  James's 
immediate  successors.  And,  granting  that 
tiie  evidence  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bickell  as  to 
tiie  episcopate  of  Babu  during  the  second 
siege  of  Nisibis  may  be  relied  on,  it  may  on 
the  other  hand  be  doubted  whether  the  hymns 
he  quotes  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  posi- 
tive testimonies  of  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and 
Plitlostorgius,  as  to  the  activity  of  St  James 
during  one  of  the  sieges.  A  minor  difficulty 
arises  with  reference  to  the  two  names.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  obstacle  to  supposing  that  the 
same  man  may  have  been  designated  by  both ; 
it  was,  as  Dr.  Wright  tells  us,  a  usual  practice 
in  the  Syrian  Church  to  take  a  new  name 
on  advancement  to  some  ecclesiastical  grade ; 
but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  these  discourses,  if  really  by  St  James 
of  Nisibis,  have  been  handed  down  in  the  his- 
tory of  Syriac  literature  under  the  less  illus- 
trious name.    Yaleat  quantum. 

There  can,  however,  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  singular  value  of  the  discourses  them- 
selves, whether  considered  from  a  purely  lite- 
rary point  of  view  as  the  earliest  extant  spe- 
cimens of  Syriac  composition,  or  as  the  work 
of  the  most  ancient  Father  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  creed 
they  contain  is  characteristic  of  the  early  date 
at  which  they  were  written.  "For  this  is 
faith,"  we  are  told  (p.  22),  "  that  one  should 
believe  in  God  Almighty  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  in  them ; 
who  also  made  Adam  in  His  likeness,  gave  the 
Law  to  Moses,  and  sent  of  His  Spirit  in  the 
prophets ;  who  also  sent  Christ  into  the 
world ;  and  that  one  should  believe  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  also  believe  in  the 
mystery  of  baptism.  This  is  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  God."  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  mention  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  new  moons,  astro- 
logy, magic,  fornication,  musical  festivals,  etc. 
The  discourse  demonstrating  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God  will  disappoint  those  who  look 
into  it  for  strong  expressions  of  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy. It  is  written  against  the  Jews,  and 
must  be  taken  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
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rather  than  as  an  explicit  statement  of  all 
tiiat  the  author  held  upon  the  subject.  The 
Jews,  it  is  said,  complained  that  Christ  was 
called  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  The  au- 
thor's argument  is  this : — Our  Lord  Jesus  is 
God,  and  Son  of  God,  and  King,  and  Prince, 
Light  of  Light;  and  He  is  called  by  many 
other  names.  But,  even  if  He  were  a  mere 
man,  the  titles  we  giro  to  Him,  and  the  hon- 
our we  pay  to  Him,  are  such  as  the  Jews 
must  confess  to  be  lawfully  given  to  men. 
Moses  was  called  God:  and  he  was  made  a 
God  not  only  to  the  wicked  Pharaoh,  but  even 
to  the  holy  priest  Aaron.  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  God  calls  Israel  His  First- 
born Son.  God  has  many  and  glorious 
names;  but  He  has  without  any  jealousy 
giyen  them  to  the  Sons  of  men,  His  creatures. 
He  has  even  called  Nabuchodonosor  the  King 
of  Kings.  Adoration,  too,  has  been  lawfully 
paid  to  bad  men.  Daniel  adored  the  apostate 
Nabuchodonosor;  and  Joseph  adored  Pha- 
raoh. And  if  bad  men  may  lawfully  be 
adored,  how  much  more  fitting  is  it  that  we 
should  adore  and  glorify  Jesus,  through  whom 
we  have  been  converted,  and  who  has  brought 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Father  ?  He 
died  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  took  ihem 
upon  Himself;  and  we  adore  these  mercies, 
and  bend  the  knee  before  the  majesty  of  His 
Father,  because  He  has  turned  our  worship 
towards  Him.  And  He  is  called  God  like 
Moses,  and  First-bom  and  Son  like  Israel,  and 
Jesus  like  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Priest 
like  Aaron,  and  King  like  David,  and  Prophet 
like  all  the  prophets,  and  Pastor  like  the 
pastors  who  have  fed  and  led  their  flocks. 
All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  said  in  ar- 
gument against  the  Jews.  It  is  no  less  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  author,  when 
writing  to  Christians  for  the  express  purpose 
of  teaching  them  their  religion,  never  uses 
language  with  reference  to  our  Lord  which 
goes  beyond  the  actual  words  of  Scripture. 
The  attempt  of  Antonelli,  the  Roman  editor 
of  the  Armenian  version,  to  quote  testimonies 
in  favour  of  the  Homousion  is  an  evident 
failure.  If  the  Nicene  doctrine  necessarily 
follows  from  first  principles,  then  indeed 
these  discourses  are  thoroughly  Athanasian; 
but  it  would  perhaps  be  as  easy  to  find  these 
first  principles  in  professedly  Arian  confes- 
sions. The  strongest  passage  which  Antonelli 
can  find  in  support  of  his  thesis  is  the  state- 
ment that  Christ  ^*a  principio  SBqualis  Patri 
erai"  But  the  original  Syriac  merely  says, 
"  From  the  beginning  J?«  waswiih  the  Father." 
The  Armenian  translator  had  evidently  read, 
"sequalis  erat,"  for  "erat" 

The  simpUcity  of  the  creed  of  Aphraates  is, 
however,  to  be  accounted  for  as  representing 
an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  is  not  the  conscious  simplicity 
either  of  a  heretic  or  of  a  reformer.  The 
whole  tone  of  Aphraates  is  utterlv  at  variance 
with  such  a  view ;  and  it  is  as  little  Protestant 
in  the  modem  sense  as  can  be  imagined.  He 
repeatedly,  and  in  the  strongest  t^ms,  implies 
his  belief  in  the  Real  Presence.  Man's  body, 
he  says,  is  purified  in  the  Eucharist  by  the 


body  of  Christ  (p.  T7).  "  Keep  watch  over  tiiy 
mouth,  through  which  the  King  has  entered'' 
(p.  46).  Our  Lord  with  His  own  hands  gave 
His  flesh  for  food  (p.  222).  The  pastors  of 
whom  he  speaks,  and  against  whose  faults  he 
inveighs  with  a  tone  of  authority,  are  priests 
who  offer  sacrifice,  and  have  the  power  of  the 
keys.  It  is  through  the  use  of  these  keys  in 
penance  that  sinners  are  restored  to  spiritual 
health.  The  necessity  of  confession  and  the 
efficacy  of  absolution  are  expressly  taught  to 
penitents,  whilst  the  corresponding  duties  of 
secrecy,  discretion,  gentleness,  and  justice,  are 
enforced  upon  the  pastors  of  souls.  A  contro- 
versialist might  be  tempted  to  quote  the  state- 
ment (p.  134)  that  ^*  of  all  who  have  put  on  flesh, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  one  who  ia 
both  immaciilaUaiidiyieUM'ions^  and  that  there 
is  no  other  among  the  children  of  Adam  who 
enters  the  contest  and  is  not  overthrown  and 
wounded.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  the  pre* 
ceding  discourse  (p.  118),  m  which,  after  de- 
scribing the  w<»nan  as  having  been  from  the 
first  day  the  devil's  harp,  tiie  cause  of  the 
earth's  curse,  and  of  its  thorns  and  briers,  the 
mention  of  the  *^  blessed  Mary  "  is  followed  by 
a  rapturous  description  of  virginity.  Aphraat^ 
does  not  refer  to  the  monastic  life,  properly 
speaking,  but  to  the  ascetic  life.  He  speaks  c^ 
solitaries  and  virgins  who  have  wedded  them- 
selves to  Christ  by  a  vow ;  and  he  warns  the 
latter  (p.  106)  against  a  scandal  which  St 
Cyprian  in  his  day  denounced  so  severely :  *^  0 
ye  virgins  who  have  betrothed  yoursdves  to 
Christj  if  any  of  the  children  of  the  covenant 
[ascetics]  should  say  to  one  of  you,  'Dwell 
with  me  and  serve  me,'  answer  falm  thus:  *I 
am  betrothed  to  the  true  King,  and  Him  I 
serve.  If  I  leave  His  service  and  serve  thee, 
my  Spouse  will  be  wroth,  and  will  write  me  a 
letter  of  divorce,  and  expel  me  from  His 
house.'  "  In  the  discourse  on  the  Resurrection 
(p.  161)  he  teaches  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for 
the  dead. 

His  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  profound. 
His  quotations  are  so  numerous  that  great  help 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  expected  from  them 
in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.  **  I  must 
say,  however,"  observes  Dr.  Wright,  'Uhat, 
like  most  of  the  other  eminent  Fatiiers,  Aph- 
raates seems  to  me  to  quote  the  Peshitta 
merely  from  memory,  sometimes  mistaking 
the  book  in  which  the  passage  occurs,  and,  at 
other  times,  miidng  up  the  words  of  two  or 
more  passages  of  Scripture."  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  does  not  quote  the  deutero-canoni- 
cal  books.  On  the  other  hand,  several  pas- 
sages which  are  quoted  a§  from  Scripture  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  (if  they  are  not 
simply  blunders  of  the  author^  from  some  of 
those  apocryphal  writings  which  are  not  iin- 
frequently  cited  by  the  very  early  Christian 
writers.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that 
his  copy  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  contained 
interpolations  of  which  the  mss.  known  to  us 
have  no  traces. 

6.  Db.  Yolkmakn,  who  is  preparing  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  Plotinuai  was  led,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  ea  the   Neo-Platonic 
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philosophy,  to  devote  a  special  inquiry  to  the 
writings  of  Synesius,  about  whom  the  histo- 
rians of  Greek  philosophy  are  all  but  silent 
A  very  short  examination  convinced  him  that 
there  were  excellent  reasons  for  this  silence. 
Synesius  as  a  philosophical  writer  is  abso* 
lutely  devoid  of  originahty.  He  merely  repro- 
duces the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  in  its  well- 
known  general  outlines.  But  from  other 
points  of  view  his  writings  belong  to  the  most 
mteresting  remains  of  tibe  later  Greek  litera- 
ture. He  is  well  known  to  readers  of  history 
as  th6  descendant  of  the  Doric  kings  of  Sparta, 
as  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Hypatia,  whom  he  loved  and  revered  to  his 
dying  day,  and  as  a  convert  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Ptolemais,  and  whose  episcopate  is  for  ever 
memorable  through  the  humiliation  of  the 
tyrant  Andronicus.  Dr.  Yolkmann  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  biography  of  him,  and  cleared 
up  the  obscurities  of  the  subject  wherever 
documentary  or  other  evidence  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  One  of  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  the  history  of  Synesius,  as  it  is  often 
written,  is  the  "extraordinary  compromise," 
as  Gibbon  calls  it,  in  virtue  of  which  Theophi- 
lus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by  no  means 
a  latitudinarian  in  theology,  almost  forced 
episcopal  consecration  upon  a  philosopher  who 
"loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports, 
who  was  incapable  of  supporting  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, who  disbelieved  tiie  resurrection,  and 
who  refused  to  preach  fables  to  the  people  un- 
leUss  he  might  be  permitted  to  philosophize  at 
home."  The  gross  inaccuracy  of  this  account 
is  proved  from  the  actual  text  of  Synesius ; 
and  what  really  took  place  is  honourable  alike 
to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  patriarqh.  Dr. 
Yolkmann  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his 
readers  for  presenting  to  thehi  in  all  its  de- 
tails the  career  of  so  gentle,  affectionate, 
truthful,  and  in  every  way  noble  a  character 
as  that  of  Synesius. 

7.  Mr.  Renoup,  whose  recent  pamphlet  on 
the  heresy  of  Pope  Honorius  was  put  on  the 
Index,  and  also  attacked  with  argument,  has 
published  a  reply  to  some  of  his  assailants, 
under  the  title  of  T?ie  Case  of  Pope  Honorius 
reconsidered  with  r^erence  to  recent  Apologies. 
With  excellent  taste  and  forbearance  he  avoids 
every  allusion  to  the  official  censure,  and  deals 
only  with  the  literary  controversy.  Yet,  of 
the  two,  the  censure  was  more  worthy  of  com- 
memoration and  remark.  It  signified  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  will  not  tolerate  the  imputation 
of  dogmatic  error  to  a  Pope,  and  has  antici- 
pated the  expected  result  of  the  General 
Coimcil.  It  also  established  a  prejudice 
a^nst  Mr.  Renouf  s  pamphlet  in  the  minds  of 
his  assailants,  which  may  partly  explain  the 
levity  and  impertinence  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  indulged.  Many  years  ago  an  announce- 
ment appeared  of  a  work  which  Mr.  Renouf 
was  preparing  on  ancient  Christian  literature. 
The  present  essay  affords  reason  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  raise  the  standard  and  the 
reputation  of  ecclesiastical  learning  in  Eng- 
land.    There  is  no  second-hand  research  in 
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Mr.  Renouf 's  pages ;  and  yet  all  that  has  been 
written  on  his  subject,  in  various  ages  and 
coimtries,  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  original 
sources  themselves.  It  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  add  to  what  he  has  written ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  anything  required  to  be  added  to 
what  was  known  before  he  wrote.  The  marvel 
is  that  so  much  acuteness  and  so  much  know- 
ledge should  be  expended  on  so  bootless  a 
quest.  Mr.  Renouf  himself  declares,  that  "  in 
a  country  where  Catholics  possess  learned 
faculties  of  theologv  like  tiiose  of  Bonn, 
Tubingen,  and  Munich,  it  would  have  been 
quite  unnecessary  to  reply  to  such  opponents." 
The  words  imply  a  very  just  criticism  on  his 
own  book.  For  competent  readers  his  argu- 
ment is  superfluous ;  for  incompetent  readers 
it  is  vain.  Those  whom  he  expects  are  proba- 
bly of  the  latter  class.  But  *  the  remedy  for 
their  incompetence,  as  his  words  indicate,  is 
the  possession  of  a  high  standard  of  learning. 
No  argument  on  a  single  point,  however  able, 
can  break  the  bonds  which  attach  particular 
theological  opinions  to  particular  interpreta- 
tions of  fact  Men  grow  out  of  them  by  a 
general  progress  in  knowledge  and  an  increased 
respect  for  evidence.  Men  who  believe  that 
no  Pope  can  err  will  not  renounce  their  doc- 
trine because  Honorius  did  err.  It  is  for  men 
who  are  prompted  by  their  religious  system  to 
justify  the  Pope  that  the  book  is  written.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  defenders  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Honorius  at  the  present  day, 
except  among  men  who  have  an  interest  in 
maintaining  papal  infallibility.  Mr.  Renouf 
well  knows  that  rather  than  give  up  their  sys- 
tem they  will  reject  the  evidence.  "  Multum 
huic  nostrse  communi  orthodoxorum  sententise 
prsejudicaret  si  non  evidenter  constaret  Acta 
Sextae  Synodi  impostura  Theodori  ....  cor- 
rupta  esse,"  says  Binius.  "Admitto  ego,"  says 
Molkenbuhr,  **  si  epistolas  Honorii  quae  nunc 
extant  sint  genuinsB."  But  Mr.  Renouf  de- 
clines to  analyse  the  mental  condition  of  his 
opponents,  and  refuses  to  see  any  symptom 
more  serious  than  artless  inaccuracy.  He 
protests  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to 
accuse  Perrone  of  untruth.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  his  opinion  of  Perrone' s  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  Reformers  and 
on  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  of  his  refe- 
rences to  Origen  and  Cyril  to  prove  that  the 
Greek  Church  believed  the  Popes  infallible. 
Quoting  from  the  Liber  Diumus  the  passage 
where  the  Popes  promised  to  observe  "  cuncta 
quae  hujus  apostolicae  sedis  praefati  Pontifices 
apostolici  praedecessores  nostri  synodaliter 
statuerunt,"  he  says  that  the  word  "  praefati " 
excludes  all  possible  reference  to  Honorius. 
We  believe  that  the  passage  is  really  even  more 
to  the  point ;  for  the  famous  manuscript  of  the 
Yatican  has  " probati "  instead  of  "praefati." 

8.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Friedrich  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Kirchengeschichte 
Deutsehlands.  The  work  was  intended  to 
come  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  be 
completed  in  five  years,  and  in  three  volumes. 
From  the  method  adopted,  and  the  exhaustive 
way  in  which  the  different  topics  were  treated, 
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this  design  appeared  at  the  time  impradicable ; 
and  the  nrst  half  of  the  second  volume,  which 
has  recently  appeared,  justifies  the  doubts 
which  were  then  expressed.  In  670  pages  the 
author  only  embraces  a  part  of  the  Merovingian 
period,  omitting  Bavaria,  Franconia,  ThUringia, 
and  Friesland,  as  well  as  the  discussion  of 
general  Ecclesiastical  questions.  He  still,  as 
in  the  first  volume,  constantly  forsakes  the 
path  of  clear  and  simple  exposition,  and  wan- 
ders into  the  region  of  incidental  polemics.  In 
one  place  (p.  140)  he  stops  to  remonstrate 
against  the  latitudinarianism  of  a  body  of  Swiss 
pastors — a  matter  which  is  certainly  far 
enough  from  any  connection  with  the  Mero- 
vingian Church. 

Those  aberrations  are  the  more  unfortunate, 
because  the  author  brings  a  store  of  profound 
learning  to  his  task.  He  has  examined  an 
abundant  collection  of  dissertations  and  mono- 
graphs, and  made  use  of  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities;  and  in  many  instances  he 
justifies  his  opposition  to  the  destructive  criti- 
cism of  Rettberg.  For,  as  he  explained  at  the 
beginning,  his  aim  is  to  produce  a  conservative 
history.  Every  legend  that  he  thinks  capable 
of  being  retained,  he  retains;  or,  if  he  is 
obliged  to  reject  one-half  of  it  as  fabulous,  he 
still  keeps  the  other  half.  This  is  a  very 
hazardous  method,  and  one  which,  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  the  legend  of  Si  Fridolin,  can  scarcely 
be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  his  refuta- 
tion of  Ebrard's  absurd  fancies  about  the  Cul- 
dees  is  conclusive.  He  has  obtained  some 
new  matter  from  the  acts  of  the  three  Councils, 
which  he  formerly  edited  from  a  Munich  ms., 
and  which,  though  he  did  not  originally  dis- 
cover them,  he  was  the  first  to  use  for  histori- 
cal purposes.  At  page  103,  however,  there  is 
no  mention,  as  there  should  be,  of  the  two 
Synods  under  Childeric  ii.,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Professor  F.  Maassen. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  general  position, 
importance,  and  influence  of  the  Church  in 
the  Merovingian  Empire,  is  followed  by  another 
which  deals  specially  with  those  bishoprics  in 
Lorraine,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and  Swabia, 
which  later  on  belonged  to  Germany.  Here 
the  author  examines  in  detail  the  succession 
of  the  Bishops,  and  what  is  known  of  their 
lives  and  works ;  and  he  then  gives  an  account 
of  the  particular  ecclesiastical  foundations  in 
these  bishoprics,  with  the  historical  informa- 
tion that  exists  about  them.  The  whole  is 
certainly  a  valuable  result  of  careful  study. 
But  the  author  has  still  a  long  way  to  travel 
before  he  reaches  Boniface ;  and  as  the  mass 
of  these  ecclesiastical  foimdations  becomes 
greater  as  time  goes  on,  the  completion  of  the 
book  on  its  present  method  seems  impossible. 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  has  not  formed  in 
his  own  mind  any  general  plan  of  his  subject 

9.,Hebr  Reinz,  an  official  of  the  public 
library  at  Munich,  has  re-edited  some  old  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  Church  of  Salzburg, 
correcting  the  text  by  comparison  with  mss., 
and  explaining  the  local  names  and  some  other 
matters.  The  work  deserves  praise  for  its  care- 
ful execution;    and  the  documents,   though 


primarily  of  local  significance  only,  acquire 
wider  interest  from  a  particular  circumstance. 
Si  Rupert  was  the  founds  of  the  Church  of 
Salzburg,  and  the  apostle  of  Bavaria;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  important  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  possessions  he  and  his  successors 
obtamed  from  the  dukes  and  nobles  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  considerable  point  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  whether  a  man  of  such  enei^ 
and  influence  Uved  100  years  sooner  or  later. 
The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  that  period 
are  so  defective,  that  it  has  for  some  time  been 
a  matter  of  controversy  between  German 
scholars  whether  he  belonged  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh,  or  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  opinion  generally  received  amongst 
scholars  of  late  has  been  that  sustained  by 
Hansiz,  Rettberg,  and  Wattenbach,  namely, 
that  St.  Rupert  came  to  Bavaria  in  696  as  a 
missionary,  on  the  invitation  of  Duke  Theoda 
Dr.  Friedrich  has  recently  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish 636  as  the  correct  date ;  and  for  the 
decision  of  this  question  the  documents  which 
Herr  Keinz  has  re-edited,  as  well  as  an  old 
legend  of  the  saint,  are  of  considerable  wei^i 
It  there  appears  that  Bishop  Yirgihus,  one  of 
the  Irish  monks  of  whom  so  many  at  that 
time  came  into  Germany,  and  who  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg  by  Duke  Odilo  in 
745,  had  a  law-suit  respecting  certain  proper- 
ty, in  which  law-suit  the  witoesses  who  were 
heard  remembered  the  time  of  St.  Ruperi  A 
transcript  hitherto  unknown,  which  has  been 
discovered  by  Herr  Keinz,  not  only  confirms 
these  particulars,  but  completes  the  listM 
witnesses,  which  was  defective  in  the  onAj 
copy  previously  known.  Among  them  are 
two  godsons  of  Chuniald  and  GisUar,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  assistants  of  St.  Ruperi 
We  find  several  "  Monachi  S.  Ruodberti,"  that 
is,  monks  who  Had  received  the  habit  from  St 
Rupert ;  and  the  same  names  occur  in  the  old 
mortuary  of  the  convent  of  Si  Peter  in  Salz- 
burg. In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  there  can  be  any  further  doubt 
as  to  the  time  when  Si  Rupert  lived.  It  is 
an  altogether  difierent  question  whether,  as 
the  Salzburg  legend  says,  the  duke  and  people 
of  Bavaria  first  received  Christian  baptism  at 
that  time.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able, that  Christianity  had  been  regularly  es- 
tablished in  Bavaria  100  years  before,  but  that 
the  Church  had  seriously  decayed  in  the  intet- 
val,  in  consequence  of  the  Agilolfingians  hav- 
ing thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Frankish 
kings. 

10.  The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
nard's  translation  of  Ma^ddi^s  Golden  MeadoM 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Omyad  Rhaliphs,  from  the  abdication  of  Ha- 
gan  and  the  accession  of  Mo^wiah  i.  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Hishto,  son  of  Abd  el  Me- 
lik.  The  readers  of  Ma^ftdi  are  aware  that  he 
perpetually  refers  to  his  AJcTibar  ez  Zemdny  or 
AnnaU,  as  his  great  historical  work,  and  con- 
siders the  Golden  Meado%c%  as  a  mere  series 
of  supplementary  notes.  Although  the  loss 
of  the  writings  to  which  he  attached  so  much 
importance  must  be  considered  an  irreparable 
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misfortune,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  enabled  us  to  penetrate  as  thoroughly 
into  the  life  and  character  of  the  personages 
described  as  we  can  through  the  inexhaustible 
profusion  of  characteristic  anecdotes  and 
other  information  which  the  Golden  Meadows 
furnish.  The  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
present  yolume  are  the  chapters  on  the  Mo^- 
wiah  (particularly  that  which  describes  the 
daily  life  of  the  Khaliph),  Abd  el  Melik,  Had- 
djadj,  Suleiman,  and  Omar  u.  The  pitiful 
death  of  Herein,  the  son  of  Ali,  is  already 
well  known  from  other  sources.  The  digres- 
sions which  occur  from  time  to  time  on  the 
heterodox  sects  are  unfortunately  very  short, 
the  reader  being  referred  for  additional  in- 
formation to  lost  works  of  the  author.  The 
extracts  from  poetical  compositions  are  num- 
erous, and  often  full  of  interest. 

11.  The  great  collection  of  the  Monumenta 
GermanuB  historica^  begun  some  fifty  years 
ago,  moves  slowly  forward  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Pertz.  Up  to  the  present  time 
four  volumes  of   the  Leges  have  been  com- 

Eleted.  Of  the  Scriptores,  the  21st  volume 
as  just  appeared ;  but  the  series  lacks  its 
13  th,  14th,  and  16  th  volumes.  Moreover, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Fredegarius,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  and  all  the  oldest  annals,  are  still  want- 
ing, as  well  as  all  the  sources  for  the  Mero- 
vingian period,  which  entered  into  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  the  old  contemporary  biogra- 
phies of  the  Popes,  known  under  the  name 
of  Anastasius.  These  gaj)s  are  the  more  seri- 
ous, because  it  was  precisely  here,  according 
to  previous  statements  of  the  editor,  that  so 
many  new  results  were  to  be  looked  for.  The 
section  of  deeds  and  letters  has  not  yet  been 
even  begun.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
these  delays  are  a  necessary  conseauence  of 
the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
or  whether  they  might  not  be  in  some  degree 
avoided  if  the  editor  allowed  greater  freedom 
of  action  to  competent  and  trustworthy  fellow- 
labourers.  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
the  volumes  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period  have 
of  late  years  followed  one. another  in  rapid 
succession.     One  part  of  what  has  just  ap- 

E eared  had  long  been  ready  for  publication, 
aving  been  prepared  by  Lappenberg,  who  has 
dealt  with  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  His^  work  comprises  the 
chronicles  of  Helmold  and  Arnold,  which  de- 
scribe the  conquest  of  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tion, the  advance  of  the  German  chiefs  and 
colonists,  and  the  acts  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
He  also  supplies  a  more  recent  chronicle  of 
Holstein.  The  volume  closes  with  the  valu- 
able chronicle  of  Gislebert,  Chancellor  of  Bald- 
win V.  of  Hainault,  who  became  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  Margrave  of  Namur,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  politics  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  editor  has  been 
obliged  to  omit  the  chronicle  of  the  once 
famous  convent  of  Lobbes  in  Belgium,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  M.  Vos,  the  Vicar 
of  the  church  of  Lobbes,  to  give  any  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manuscript.  An  edition 
of  it  was  published  some  time  ago  by  M.  Vos 


himself ;  and  his  present  refusal  cannot  but 
throw  grave  suspicion  on  the  character  of  his 
own  work. 

12.  Professor  Eoprs  of  Berlin,  a  scholar 
of  Hanke,  has  for  thirty  years  been  engaged 
in  those  researches  into  the  annals  of  the 
Saxon  Emperors  which  were  begun  under 
Rankers  immediate  supervision,  and  intro- 
duced into  Germany  a  more  solid  and  conscien- 
tious historical  treatment  When  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  at  Rankers  instance,  founded  the 
Historical  Commission  of  Munich,  Professor 
Eopke  imdertook  to  revise  his  own  annals  o^f 
Otho  L  ;  and,  as  an  introduction,  he  has  pub- 
lished some  dissertations  on  the  principal  his- 
torical sources  of  that  epoch,  under  the  title 
of  OttonUche  Studien,  The  first  essay  is  on 
Widukindj  the  Chronicler,  a  monk  of  Corvey ; 
the  second  is  on  Hrotsuit,  ^e  nun  of  Ganders- 
heim,  commonly  called  Roswitha.  The  author 
goes  very  completely  and  circumstantially  into 
all  questions  which  arise,  however  minute,  such 
as  whether  Widukind  was  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Roswitha,  or  Roswitha  with  Widu- 
kind's  Chronicle,  and  whether  they  knew  one 
another  personally.  Roswitha  herself  is  more 
widely  interesting,  not  only  for  her  epic  poem 
on  the  acts  of  Otho  l,  but  still  more  for  her 
other  works.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a 
Saxon  nun  of  the  tenth  century  should  have 
had  the  learning  necessary  to  write,  and  should 
have  written,  fairly  good  dramas,  in  imitation 
of  Terence,  on  events  of  sacred  history,  and 
on  old  legends,  in  order  to  substitute  such 
reading  for  the  profane  works  of  the  Roman 
poet  Professor  Aschbach  of  Vienna  recently 
put  forward  a  theory  that  the  dramas  were 
not  really  Roswitha^s,  but  only  forgeries  of 
Conrad  Celtis  and  his  friends,  composed  at 
the  time  of  their  publication  in  1501.  This 
hypothesis  was  much  opposed;  but  it  also 
found  warm  supporters.  Herr  Kopke  has  now 
once  more  gone  over  the  evidence  most  care- 
fully; and,  after  his  investigation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Professor  Aschbach's 
theory  is  erroneous.  Roswitha,  though  a 
brilliant  and  extraordinary  phenomenon,  is  not 
unique  in  her  learning.  During  the  tenth  cen- 
tury it  was  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in 
nimneries  for  Virgil,  Terence,  and  some  few 
other  writers,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
inmates.     Roswitha  knew  much  more  of  le- 

fends  than  Celtis  and  his  friends;  but  her 
latin  is  far  inferior  to  any  that  the  Latin 
scholars  of  l^e  Renaissance  would  have  pub- 
lished. Its  character  is  identical  with  that  of 
other  writings  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies. The  frankness  with  which  carnal  sins 
are  spoken  of,  while  at  the  same  time  licen- 
tious suggestions  are  avoided,  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  that  period.  In  nunneries  there 
was  only  too  frequent  occasion  for  mentioning 
such  things,  and  warning  against  them.  The 
ultimate  and  strongest  proof  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  dramas  is  furnished  by  the  ms.  of 
the  eleventh  century  still  existing  at  Munich, 
which  no  expert  could  consider  a  forgery. 
Professor  Kopke  gives  a  photograph  of  one 
page,  with  the  additions  and  corrections  made 
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by  Celtis  before  sending  it  to  the  printer. 
This  demonstrates  that  Celtis  did  not  rightly 
understand  the  text.  While  thus  establishing 
the  authenticity  of  Roswitha,  Heir  Kopke  has 
pointed  out  a  real  forgery  by  Conrad  Celtis, 
and  has  proyed  the  spuriousness  of  his  Ligu- 
rinus,  a  professedly  contemporary  poem  on  the 
acts  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  which  has  often 
been  regarded  and  quoted  as  genuine.  It  was 
this  forgery  which  suggested  to  Professor 
Aschbach  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of 
Roswitha ;  but  Herr  Kopke  shows  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  endeayours  to  fix  the  note 
of  forgery  on  an  epic  poem  of  the  eleyenth 
century,  relating  to  the  war  between  the  Em- 

Eeror  Henry  ly.  and  the  Saxons.  Herr  Pertz 
ad  previously  taken  the  same  yiew;  but  it 
was  refuted  by  Professor  Waitz,  who  is  now 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  Poem  in  question. 

13.  Mr.  Cobbe's  purpose  in  writing  a  new 
History  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England 
may  best  be  giyen  in  some  of  his  own  words. 
"  I  refer  almost  exclusiyely  to  those  annalists 
who  liyed  among  the  people  and  scenes  they 
describe.  .  .  .  And  I  discharge  myself  of 
unwarranted  augmentations  by  later  chroni- 
clers, of  the  so-called  philosophies  of  history, 
and  of  rhetorical  flourishes,  which  inyolye  the 
false  with  the  true.  I  seek  to  be  accurate  and 
clear  rather  than  true."  Mr.  Cobbe's  perfor- 
mance corresponds  yery  fairly  to  what  might 
be  expected  from  this  programme.  Ho  has  a 
dear  judgment  and  a  viyid  power  of  realizing 
past  scenes  and  characters ;  he  has  saturated 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  early  chronicles ; 
and  the  narrative  parts  of  his  book  are  many- 
coloured,  intense,  and  a  real  addition  to  his- 
tory. The  fault  of  his  style  is  not  so  much 
tiiat  it  is  not  elegant  as  that  it  is  quaint  even 
to  affectation,  and  that  its  structure  is  highly 
elliptical ;  but  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  thought- 
ful mind,  and  rises  at  times  into  strains  of  in- 
trinsic power  and  pathos,  almost  always,  it  is 
true,  marred  by  a  false  taste.  The  real  defect 
in  a  good  book  is  the  author's  want  of  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  he  describes. 
His  contempt  for  philosophies  of  history  seems 
to  have  led  him  deliberately  to  disregard,  not 
only  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired 
since  Kemble  wrote,  but  all  that  a  very  ordi- 
nary man,  with  less  than  Mr.  Cobbe's  reading, 
might  easily  work  out  for  himself.  Hence  the 
present  volume  is  singularly  one-sided;  so 
good  in  the  purely  narrative  parts  that  it  will 
repay  any  man's  reading,  and  so  weak  in  occa- 
sional chapters  and  paragraphs  that  the  stu- 
dent imbibes  a  certain  distrust  for  the  work 
altogether. 

Of  the  Saxon  period,  Mr.  Cobbe's  slight  in- 
troductory notice  takes  very  much  the  same 
view  as  that  with  which  the  world  has  been 
familiarized  by  the  writings  of  Lingard,  Lap- 
penberg,  and  Palgrave.  It  is  sensible  and 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  adds  nothing  to 
existing  knowledge,  and  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  preface.  The  history  of  William 
I.  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  book.  Mr.  Cobbe 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  Domesday-Book, 


except  through  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  introduction, 
and  trusts  too  much  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  an 
invaluable  but  very  dangerous  authority,  as 
his  great  source  of  knowledge  was  from  the 
recollections  of  old  men,  and  he  manifestly 
confuses  different  epochs  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  But  the  reigns  of  William 
II.,  Henry  i.,  and  Stephen,  are  in  some  respects 
better  told  hj  Mr.  Cobbe  than  by  any  English 
historian.  They  cover  a  period  of  history 
from  which  most  writers  have  shrunk  as 
dreary  and  profitless, — the  epoch  of  feudal 
nobles  struggling  for  power  against  the  king. 
Mr.  Cobbe  has  worked  out  the  genealogies 
of  the  great  families,  the  history  of  casdes, 
and  the  details  of  different  campaigns,  with 
real  love  for  his  subject,  and  with  a  fulness 
for  which  all  who  come  after  him  will  be 
gratefuL  Yet  his  genealogies  in  particular 
must  not  be  implicitly  trusted.  At  p.  Ixxxiy 
he  speaks  of  Godwin's  wife,  Gytha,  as  "  Jarl 
Ulf  s  widow,"  and  "  daughter  of  Astrith,  King 
Cnut's  sister.  Munch  and  Lappenberg  agree 
in  representing  Gytha  as  sister  to  Jarl  Ulf, 
and  consequently  sister-in-law  to  Astrith. 
Even  if  this  be  wrong,  the  widow  of  Jarl  Ulf, 
who  died  in  1027,  could  scarcely  have  been 
mother,  by  Godwin,  of  Swegen,  a  second  son, 
who  was  Earl  in  1044,  or  even  of  Edith,  pro- 
bably a  fourth  or  fifth  child,  yet  married  in 
1044,  and  able  to  sign  charters  in  1045.  In  the 
first  Table,  Mr.  Cobbe  makes  Aldred  the  son 
of  Uhtred  by  iElfgifu,  daughter  of  ^thelred. 
He  was  really  son  by  Egfrida,  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Aldun,  who  was  Uhtred's  first  wife. 
But  the  strangest  of  all  mistakes,,  and  one 
which  perhaps  is  only  a  clerical  error,  is  that 
which  makes  Siward  Aldred's  son  instead  of 
his  son-in-law.  Nevertheless,  a  few  mistakes 
of  this  sort  in  very  difficult  and  intricate 
matters  do  not  seriously  affect  the  value  of 
Mr.  Cobbe' s  twelve  Tables,  which  give  much 
that  has  never  been  given  elsewhere  with 
equal  fulness. 

At  page  68  Mr.  Cobbe  says,  "The  return 
which  we  possess  in  Domesday  Book  records 
his  [the  Conqueror's]  revenue  at  a  sum  equal 
to  £23,250,500  a  year  of  our  money,  exclusive 
of  escheats,  forfeitures,  mulcts,  wardships." 
In  other  words,  he  deliberately  believes  that 
the  people,  whom  he  estimates  at  1,200,000 
(a  number,  it  is  tru#,  proyeably  below  the 
mark),  paid  about  £20  a  head,  or  £100  a 
household,  the  average  of  the  highest  taxed 
countries  being  now  from  £2  to  £8  a  head, 
and  wealth  having  increased  indefinitely. 
Domesday -Book,  of  course,  says  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  and  Mr.  Cobbe  is  really  quoting  the 
passage  in  which  Ordericus  Vitalis  puts  the 
royal  revenue  at  £1061,  10s.  IJd.  a  day. 
Ordericus  has  confounded  days  and  weeks, 
Mr.  Cobbe  confuses  his  authority,  and  multi- 
plies by  the  enormous  factor  of  60.  Domes- 
day-Book, in  fact,  tells  us,  as  has  been  proved 
by  an  analysis  of  more  than  twenty  counties, 
that  the  income  from  land  of  all  England  was 
under  £100,000  a  year,  perhaps  under  £80,000, 
and  that  the  Ring's  part  of  this  was  about 
a  fifth.  We  know  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
that  the  whole  royal  revenue,  from  all  sources, 
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under  the  Confessor,  was  £40^000,  and  from 
the  Pipe-Rolls  of  Henry  l  that  it  was  under 
£70,000  in  that  reign,  and  that  only  £12,000 
of  this  was  derived  from  the  crownSiemesne. 
There  is  a  smaller  mistake  of  the  same  kind 
at  p.  43,  where  it  is  said  that  "William 
parcelled  almost  t&e  whole  land  of  England 
mto  knights'  fees,  each  of  ahout  £20  in 
annual  yalue/'  As  a  fact,  the  knight's  fee  in 
Domesday-Book  very  seldom  rises  above  £10, 
and  is  more  often  as  low  as  £5,  or  even  £2. 
The  higher  value  given  by  Mr.  Cobbe  is  an 
anachronism,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
thirteenth  century  than  to  the  eleventh.  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  speak  of  the  hide  as  32^  acres, 
even  under  cover  of  Mr.  Kemble's  authority. 
Such  passages  as  that  in  Domesday  (u.  f.  94), 
which  speiScs  of  280  acres  as  constituting  a 
part  only  of  five  hides,  or  that  which  speaks 
of  half-a-hide  and  30  acres  (ii.  f.  75  a),  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  practice  in  the  eastern 
counties ;  the  notice  in  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  of  the  hide  as  a  measure  of  100 
acres  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  the  current 
estimate.  But  a  much  more  serious  error  is 
when  Mr.  Cobbe  speaks  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest as  the  "  domination  of  a  wholly  feudal- 
ized people  over  a  race  of  freemen,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  "ceorls"  as  if  a  free  yeo- 
manry, either  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  or,  at 
least,  able  to  transfer  service  and  land,  still 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  As 
a  fact,  we  know  from  the  Domesday  survey 
that  five  men  in  seven  were  either  villans  or 
bordars  and  cottars;  in  both  cases,  that  is, 
bound  down  to  the  soil  and  fixed  labour,  but 
having  in  one  case  heritable  property,  in  the 
other  only  a  life  interest  in  it  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population,  as  recorded,  nearly 
one-third  were  slaves.  The  very  name  "ceorl" 
almost  disappears  from  England  after  the  ninth 
century.  William  added  nothing  to  the 
feudalism  he  found  existing  in  England, 
except  that  he  gave  new  titles,  and  so  de- 
stroyed the  small  class  of  allodial  proprietors, 
and  that  he  enforced  the  oath  of  homage  from 
all  military  tenants.  But  even  this  latter  re- 
gulation, the  most  important  of  all,  was  only 
the  enforcement  of  an  old  Saxon  law  framed 
by  Edmimd. 

14.  Whbthbb  it  was  so  urgently  necessary 
that  The  Chronicles  of  Roger  de  Hovedene 
should  be  reprinted  as  to  justify  the  setting 
aside  of  that  ordinary  rule  of  the  Record 
Series  which  forbids  the  republication  of 
printed  matter,  is  a  question  which  may  per- 
haps be  fairly  raised.  Savile's  edition  has 
been  twice  prmted,  and  is  neither  very  bad 
nor  very  scarce.  Of  the  four  parts  into 
which  Professor  Stubbs  divides  the  work,  the 
first,  he  tells  us,  is  "an  exact  copy  from 
an  older  original,"  and  the  third  "  a  re-written 
and  annotated  copy  of  the  work  known  as  the 
Chronicle  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough ; "  the 
second  is  "  an  awkward  compilation  from  sev- 
eral sources ; "  and  only  the  fourth  represents 
the  author's  personal  loiowledge,  or  is  in  any 
sense  original.  In  other  words,  the  two  pub- 
lished volumes  do  not  come  down  to  the  part 


which  is  really  Hoveden's.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  an  idea  should  get  abroad  that 
the  Record  Commission  has  by  this  time  com- 
pleted the  publication  of  all  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  is  compelled  to  make  work  for 
editors  by  setting  them  to  do  over  again  what 
has  been  once  done.  The  charters,  official 
documents,  and  Royal  letters,  that  have  not 
yet  been  printed  are  to  be  counted  literally 
by  thousands;  and  if  it  be  thought  inexpe- 
dient to  resume  their  publications  in  extenso, 
though  few  scholars  would  be  of  this  opinion, 
selections,  such  as  Professor  Shirley  made  for 
the  reign  of  Henry  ni.,  would  be  invaluable. 
Yet,  if  the  present  edition  of  Hoveden  was  a 
little  superfluous.  Professor  Stubbs  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  enriched  it  with  sound 
and  valuable  work ;  and  in  this  case,  as  with 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Prefa<3es  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  u.  has  been 
in  several  particulars  completely  re-written  in 
these  pages,  and  in  the  Prefaces,  by  the  same 
author,  to  Benedictus  Abbas. 

The  Preface  to  the  first  volume  is  chiefly 
a  searching  examination  of  Hoveden's  sources 
of  knowledge  and  historical  value.  It  adds, 
however,  incidentally  a  discussion  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronology,  and  fixes  the  dates  of 
Egbert's  and  Ethelwulf  s  reigns  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Preface  to  the  second  volume 
takes  a  wider  range;  and  one. point  discussed 
is  the  authenticity  of  the  accepted  forms  of  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  which  were  transcribed 
by  Hoveden  together  with  those  of  the  Con- 
fessor, with  Glanville's  tractate,  and  with  the 
Assizes  of  Woodstock  and  Clarendon.  By 
comparison  with  an  early  ms.  and  with 
Hoveden' s  text,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
diplomatic  peculiarities.  Professor  Stubbs 
proves  that  William's  laws  were  remodelled 
and  largely  interpolated  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenUi  century.  The  chief  results  are 
that  the  article  in  which  the  Conqueror 
abolishes  tallages,  except  by  the  common 
council  of  the  reahn,  the  peci^iar  form  of  the 
law  of  watch  and  ward,  and  the  law  emanci- 
pating a  serf  if  he  remains  a  year  and  a  day  in 
a  city,  are  all  to  be  discarded  as  spurious,  and 
probably  as  anachronisms.  The  importance 
of  this  rectification  can  hardly  be  pver-esti- 
mated.  It  is  true,  the  right  of  the  English 
kings  to  tax  at  pleasure  was  never  admitted 
at  any  period  of  history ;  and  within  eighty 
years,  at  least  probably  within  fifty,  of  the 
Conqueror's  death,  certain  privileged  towns 
were  able  to  protect  the  serf  who,  i5ter  a  year 
and  a  day's  residence,  had  been  taken  up  into 
the  civic  guild.  But  matters  that  concern  the 
right  of  taxation  and  personal  freedom  are  the 
very  last  on  which  any  vagueness  is  tolerable. 
It  is  a  minor  but  a  valuable  discovery  that  the 
legislation  referred  by  Palgrave  to  the  Assize 
of  Northampton  in  1176  really  belongs  to  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  in  1166.  Gradual  as  the 
acts  were  by  which  Henry  ii.  consolidated  the 
royal  authority,  they  are  evidences  of  a  pur- 
pose which  never  left  him,  and  which  he  more 
than  any  other  man  was  fitted  to  work  out 
among  a   generation    that   remembered    the 
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horrors  of  civil  war.  His  signal  success  in 
carrying  through  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon, 
which  contributed  to  substitute  royal  for  local 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  country,  was  pro- 
bably due  to  Becket*8  absence  on  the  Conti- 
nent. An  interesting  sketch  of  the  last  days 
of  Henry  closes  that  part  of  the  Preface  which 
deals  exclusively  with  Hoveden. 

Before  concluding.  Professor  Stubbs  points 
out  "very  briefly  the  way  in  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  during  the  middle 
ages  was  aft'ected  by  the  circumstances,  the 
acts,  and  the  alliances,  of  the  first  king  of  the 
House  of  Anjou."  To  the  first  part  of  his 
argument,  that  if  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs 
had  owned  nothing  more  than  the  duchy  on 
the  Continent,  their  connection  with  Prance 
would  have  been  very  slight  and  unimportant, 
most  students  wiU  readily  assent  But  in 
bringing  together,  as  he  does  very  fully,  the 
scattered  evidences  of  a  wide-spread  connection 
with  foreign  countries  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  ii.,  he  seems  to  overrate  the  permanency 
of  the  influence  exercised.  Precisely  because 
Henry  ii.  and  his  sons  were  foreigners  in 
feeling  and  interest,  seeking  alliances  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Italy,  mixing  themselves  in 
Papal  quarrels,  and  perhaps  regarding  Paris 
as  an  eventual  prize,  did  public  feeling  in 
England  become  passionately  insular.  Pro- 
bably half  the  thinking  men  of  the  country, 
under  John,  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  Normandy, 
even  at  the  price  of  some  national  disgrace. 
Least  of  all  can  it  be  said  that  **  the  wars  of 
Edward  in.  and  Henry  v.  would  have  been 
impossible  without  that  training  in  the  hatred 
of  foreigners,  which  reached  its  maximum 
during  the  thirteenth  century."  Not  to  men- 
tion, what  Mr.  Stubbs  admits,  that  half  Eng- 
land accepted  the  Frenchman,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  as  a  leader,  it  is  certain  that,  during 
the  long  interval  between  John's  death  and 
the  accession  of  Edward  in.,  nothing  vras 
more  unpopular  than  the  prospect  of  a  French 
war.  True,  the  foreign  favourites  of  Henry 
III.  were  detested,  the  Gascon  troops  of  Ed- 
ward I.  were  unpopular,  and  the  English 
sailors  were  bitterly  jealous  of  their  French 
rivals.  But  an  English  king  and  nobles  chose 
a  French  king  for  their  arbiter;  English 
soldiers  served  freely  in  the  French  ranKS  in 
Crusades ;  and  the  French  language  and  lite- 
rature became  household  words  in  England. 
Even  when  the  spell  of  a  long  peace  was 
broken  by  the  quarrels  at  sea,  and  the  treach- 
erous seizure  of  Guienne,  England  readily 
renounced  the  war ;  and  the  set  purpose  and 
anger  of  its  people  were  for  many  years 
directed  steadily  against  Scotland.  Of  that 
anti-Gallican  sentiment  which  caused  the 
disuse  of  French  as  a  spoken  tongue,  and 
almost  led  the  country  to  renounce  the  Pope, 
and  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  caused  an 
English  nobleman  to  tell  a  Frenchman  in  his 
company  that  if  he  had  a  rascally  French 
word  in  his  body  he  would  cut  it  out  with 
a  knife,  there  seems  scarcely  any  trace  before 
the  lamentable  wars  of  Edward  ni.  Yet  those 
who  differ  from  Mr.  Stubbs's  conclusions  may 
consult  his  summary  with  profit     It  treats  a 


subject  that  is  too  often  passed  over  altogether ; 
and  it  treats  it  with  singular  fulness  and  pre- 
cision. 

15.  The  Berlin  archives  possess  a  valuable 
deed-book  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which, 
besides  the  general  privileges  of  the  Order, 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  documents  rela- 
tive to  its  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Armenia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Extracts 
from  it  have  often  been  obtained  by  persons 
occupied  on  the  history  of  the  Crusades  and 
of  the  Latin  Empire  in  the  East;  but  the 
Prussian  Government  lately  resolved  to  have 
the  entire  collection  printed,  and  intrusted  the 
task  to  Dr.  Ernst  Strehlke,  a  young  scholar 
of  established  reputation.  He  died  before  ac- 
complishing the  woric,  which  has  been  finished 
by  Professor  Jaff4.  Dr.  Strehlke  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  the  mere  printing  of  the 
original,  but  has  also  collected  all  available 
documents  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  their 
assistance  corrected  the  text  of  his  manuscript 
and  supplied  its  deficiencies.  What  had 
already  been  correctly  printed  elsewhere  is 
only  given  in  an  abridged  form ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  carefully  pointed  out  where  the 
ori^al  is  to  be  found.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  work  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
Levant  This  part  is  as  full  as  possible.  All 
the  documents  are  given  in  extenso ;  and  they 
comprise  a  large  number  which  have  never 
been  published  before.  An  accurate  table  of 
contents  facilitates  the  use  of  the  book,  which 
will  be  extremely  valuable  to  all  students  of 
the  history  of  the  Holy  Land. 

16.  The  Speculum  Historiale  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  a  monk  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  type  which  history 
was  assuming  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenm 
centuries.  The  mere  chronicle,  however  ex- 
cellent and  full,  was  felt  to  be  insufficient ; 
and,  as  men  were  no  longer  content  to  describe 
contemporary  events  in  the  style  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  they  also  aspired  to  something 
more  than  a  transcript  of  any  single  work  for 
a  record  of  the  past.  Neither  was  the  type 
originated  by  Mahnesbury  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. More  excerpts  or  flowers  of  history, 
however  tastefully  selected  and  elegantly 
narrated,  seemed  inadequate  by  the  side  of 
the  vast  stores  which  had  been  accumulated 
in  different  centuries.  The  polish,  and  what 
may  be  almost  called  the  critical  acumen, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  replaced  by 
a  crude  voracity  for  facts ;  and  in  Higden,  in 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  in  the  author 
of  the  Eulogium  ffwtoriarum,  we  get  more  or 
less  strongly  marked  a  tendency  to  digest  all 
records  into  a  single  compact  and  encyclopie- 
dic  narrative.  The  resmt  is  mostly  unfor- 
tunate. As  a  rule,  the  material  used  by  these 
writers  is  drawn  altogether  from  originals 
that  we  possess,  or  differs  only  where  the 
author  has  misunderstood  a  sentence  or  mis^ 
spelt  a  word.  Of  Richard  of  Cirencester  in 
particular  it  may  be  said  that  history  would 
have  sustained  no  real  loss  if  he  had  perished 
altogether.      Of  course  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
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assured  of  this;  and  the  two  or  three  new 
pieces  which  he  contributes, — the  tract  on  Uie 
coronation  of  the  English  Kings,  the  spmious 
charters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  little 
passionate  outburst  against  those  presumptu- 
ous modems  who  assailed  the  liberties  of  the 
Abbey, — ^were  perhaps  worth  printing  in  a 
pamphlet  by  themseWes.  But  the  book  itself 
was  unneces8ary,a8  it  deals  only  with  the  times 
before  the  Conquest,  of  which  the  author  pro- 
bably knew  least ;  and  its  publication  in  the 
Record  Series  must  be  regarded  as  a  mistake. 
The  editor* s  work,  howeyer,  has  been  done 
with  such  singular  care  as  to  confer  on  the 
present  Tolume  a  certain  secondary  yalue. 
He  has  giren  in  almost  erery  case  references 
to  the  authors  whom  Richard  of  Cirencester 
transcribes ;  and  to  this  we  have  only  noticed 
one  material  exception,  in  Lib.  iii.  c.  ^2,  where 
the  authority  for  a  worthless  but  poetical 
legend  of  Eadric  Streona's  death  has  not  been 
ascertained.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore, 
the  book  will  senre  as  a  compendious  one 
of  reference  for  those  who  wish  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  sources  of  much  of  the  popular 
history  of  England.  The  index  is  very  full, 
and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
glossary  is  a  little  less  perfect  **  Frodos  "  is 
spoken  of  as  corrupted  from  di^poc.  It  is 
really  nothing  but  the  English  word  "froth." 
The  translation  of  " dominicatus,"  "owned, 
held  as  property,"  tliough  correct,  would 
scarcely  giye  much  information  to  those  igno- 
rant of  the  distinction  between  "demesne" 
and  "assized  lands."  Perhaps  such  a  word 
as  "clausurss"  should  have  been  explained. 
These,  howeyer,  are  yery  slight  matters. 

The  chief  yalue  of  this  yolume,  howeyer,  is 
in  the  yery  admirable  exposure  of  Bertram's 
forgery,  De  Situ  Brita/nnim^  which  Mr.  Mayor 
has  contributed.  How  Bertram,  a  young  stu- 
dent at  Copenhagen,  came  to  palm  off  his  in- 
yention  on  one  cS  the  best  known  antiquaries 
of  the  time.  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  scarcely  intelligible 
eyen  now.  It  seems  strange  that  the  student 
should  haye  been  so  easily  taken  in ;  and  the 
impostor  did  not  follow  up  his  success  by  any 
fresh  speculation  on  learned  credulity.  Ber- 
tram's plan  was  substantially  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Simonides,  when  he  diaeotered  a  manu- 
script of  Homer,  embodying  all  the  last 
results  of  German  criticism,  except  that  the 
English  artist,  though  cautious  enough  neyer 
to  produce  his  manuscript,  was  so  rash  as  to 
construct  an  elaborate  narrative,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names.  The  result  naturally  was  that  he  en- 
tangled himself  in  many  difficulties.  For 
instance,  be  perpetually  adopts  a  different 
orthography  from  that  which  the  eenuine 
Richard  of  Cirencester  employs,  transforming 
"Dovwa"  into  "  Dubraa,'^  and  "Rofecestre^ 
into  "  Dtirobrovae,"  or  "Durobrobi."  His 
Latin  style  is  that  "  of  the  preface-writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  not  of  a  medisb- 
val  work;  and  he  is  ignorant  of  genuine 
medi»yal  forms,  such  as  "bracchio," 
"gequtus,"  "tempto,"  which  occur  in  the 
real  Richard.  He  inserts  improbable  incv* 
dents,^tfoF  instance,  making  several  brethren 


of  his  order  pay  an  antiquarian  visit  to  the 
battle-field  of  Agricola  and  Galgacus.  He 
quotes  extant  Druid  documents,  and  glides 
into  modern  speculations,  whether  the  ancient 
Britons  were  governed  by  a  monarchy,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  That  his  text 
should  be  a  patchwork  from  Csssar,  Solinus, 
and  other  ancient  writers  might  be  only  na- 
tural The  genuine  Richard  lived  in  times 
when  men  were  not  ashamed  to  copy  literally 
and  freely.  But  a  knowledge  of  Feutinger's 
Table  or  of  the  Ravenna  geographer,  though 
perhaps  just  possible,  as  both  were  in  ex- 
istence at  the  tim^  is  barely  conceivable, 
as  neither  was  known  in  England;  and 
plagiarisms  from  Camden  and  Baxter  speak 
for  themselves.  A  single  specimen  will  show 
Bertram's  style  and  Mr.  Mayor's  work. 
"Oantiis,"  says  Bertram,  "proximi  et,  ut 
putant  nonnulli,  subjecti  Bibroci,  qui  et  aliis 
Rhemi  dicuntur."  "Bibroci,"  says  Mr. 
Mayor,  "...  are  conjecturally  placed  by 
Camden,  20T  in  the  hundred  of  Bray,  co. 
Berks.  The  Rhemi  come  from  Baxter  glossar. 
s.  y.  Bibroci.  ^  Equidem  crediderim  Bibrocos 
nostros  Colimiam  f  uisse  e  Remis  deductam,'  " 
etc  Of  course  Bertram's  forgmes  are  not 
always  of  this  elaborate  kind.  Often  he  only 
inserts  a  name  slightly  alt^ed  from  the 
Ravenna  geographer;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Heriri,  Snowdon,  from  Nennius,  whom  he 
afterwards  edited.  Sometimes  such  a  name 
as  "  ad  fines,"  which  occurs  in  other  parts  of 
the  Itinerary,  but  not  in  Britain,  is  inserted 
at  the  boundary  of  a  shire,  which  Bertram 
evidently  regards  as  of  Roman  original  Mr. 
Mayor's  analysis  of  those  signs  of  spurious- 
ness  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  thing  of  its 
kind  in  English  literature.  Mr.  Riley's  analy- 
sis of  Ingulf  will  bear  C(Mnparison  with  it ; 
but  Mr.  Riley  unhappily  omitted  to  account  for 
the  genuine  parts  of  Ingulf,  such  as  his  story 
of  the  fire,  and  has  thus  misled  some  of  his 
less  wary  readers  into  supposing  that  the 
whole  book  was  wortiiless.  Now,  of  Ber- 
tram's production  not  a  line  is  genuine;  and 
the  critic's  only  work  in  demolishing  was  to 
show  how  tiie  knowledge  had  been  derived 
which  so  far  coloured  and  excused  the  clum- 
sier parts  as  to  impose  on  a  host  of  anti- 
quaries^ and  oven  on  Qibbon. 

IT.  The  third  volume  of  the  Annals  of  St. 
Albans  is  principally  occupied  by  the  biogra- 
phy ol  Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  one  of  the 
ablest  Englishmen  who  ever  presided  over  a 
monastery,  and  whose  life,  vividly  told  by 
Walsingham,  might  serve  by  itself  as  a  picture 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Seldom  has  any  man 
better  united  the  qualities  that  acquire  favour 
with  those  which  command  respect  in  tms 
buleot  times.  His  ready  wit,  comeliness^  and 
reputation  for  sanctity,  recommended  him  ia 
the  first  instance  for  ]^ef erment ;  and  he  stood 
so  high  in  ^e  Black  Prince's  estimation^  that 
the  Prince  took  some  personal  trouble  to  keep 
him  from  resigning.  To  the  monks  of  St 
Albans  he  was  a  kmd  and  liberal  head,  win- 
ning their  reverence  and  love  in  no  ordinary 
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degree.  But  one  of  his  claims  upon  their 
gratitude  was  a  zeal  for  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  the  Abbey,  which  involved  him  in 
constant  litigation  wiUi  all  his  neighbours.  He 
had  law-suits  with  the  ELings  of  England,  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  the  two  Primates,  three 
bishops,  four  earls,  and  a  countess,  and  some 
twenty  gentlemen,  priors,  and  citizens,  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  named,  as  well  as 
against  many  others.  He  was  especially  en- 
ergetic in  repressing  all  usurpations  of  rights 
by  his  villans,  and  in  reclaiming  bondmen  into 
servitude.  In  one  case  he  recovered  a  Manor 
which  had  been  alienated  for  two  hundred 
years  or  more.  He  was  at  law  with  one  of 
his  neighbours  for  six  and  twenty  years ;  and 
one  incident  of  the  quarrel  was  the  starving 
of  fifty  beasts  whom  their  owner  would  not 
release  out  of  the  pound.  Altogether  Thomas 
raised  the  Abbey  rental  by  £100  a  year ;  but 
the  sum  spent  every  year  on  law  proceedings 
was  considerable.  Yet  even  this  champion  of 
the  Church  was  at  times-  weary  or  fearful  of 
litigation  ;  and  his  friendly  biographer  records 
sorrowfully  that  several  properties  were  lost 
through  his  superior's  carnal  affections  or 
timidity,  and  that  many  serfs  made  interest 
with  the  Roman  Curia,  and  obtained  their  free- 
dom. It  is  not  wonderful  if  monastic  corpora- 
tions were  unpopular  in  England. 

How  much  he  was  hated  outside  the  convent 
walls.  Abbot  Thomas  almost  learned  by  tem- 
ble  experience.  When  it  was  known  in  St 
Albans  that  the  commons  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
under  Wat  Tyler,  were  in  possession  of  Lon- 
don, the  inhabitants  of  twenty  or  more  vills 
confederated  to  extort  concessions  from  the 
Abbey.  The  Prior,  and  several  monks  and 
legal  advisers  of  the  Abbey,  fled  as  they  best 
could,  and  never  halted  till  they  reached  the 
cell  at  Tynemouth.  Meanwhile,  the  rioters, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  London,  and  saw 
Tyler,  indulged  in  all  the  license  of  freed 
bondsmen.  They  broke  open  the  gaols,  and 
released  some  of  the  prisoners  and  beheaded 
others.  They  destroyed  the  folds  in  the 
Abbey  woods,  demolished  the  hedges  of  a 
field  taken  from  the  commonage,  gave  one 
another  formal  seisin  6f  the  Abbey's  property, 
and  fastened  a  rabbit  upon  the  pUlory  in  sign 
that  they  had  acquired  rieht  of  warren.  Some 
damage  was  done  to  the  Abbey  buildings,  and 
some  money  extorted  violently  from  the 
Abbot,  while  a  general  quittance  of  debts  to 
the  Monastery  was  proclaimed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  acted  with  so 
much  moderation ;  and  an  evident  sense  of 
legality  is  distinguishable  throughout  all  their 
proceedings.  They  succeeded  m  obtaining  a 
formal  sinrender  by  deeds,  to  the  different 
vills,  of  the  francluses  they  desired.  They 
destroyed  the  stones  which  recorded  the 
Abbey's  triiunph  at  law  on  the  specially 
obnoxious  point  of  multure.  Above  all,  they 
were  instant  with  threats  that  an  imaginary 
cliarter  from  Offa,  giving  civic  rights  to  the 
burgesses  who  had  not  existed  in  his  day, 
should  be  handed  over  to  them.  The  Abbot, 
who  could  neither  produce  it  nor  disabuse 
them  of  their  tradition,  was  compelled  to  give 


a  bond  of  £1000,  that  he  would  either  find  it 
or  swear  on  the  Eucharist  with  the  twelve 
senior  monks  of  the  Abbey  that  it  was  not  in 
their  possession.  But  it  was  soon  known  that 
Wat  Tyler  had  been  slain.  One  by  one, 
nobles  and  gentlemen  appeared,  to  defend  the 
rights  of  property ;  and,  when  the  burgesses 
of  St.  Albans  still  sturdily  refused  to  give  up 
their  charters,  the  King  came  down  in  person 
with  his  Justiciary,  Tresilian.  It  required 
some  strategy  to  induce  the  local  juries  to  in- 
dict offenders  ;  but  Tresilian  summoned  several 
at  a  time,  and  played  them  off  one  against  the 
other.  Fifteen  persons  were  hanged,  and 
eighty  thrown  into  prison ;  but  the  general 
feeling  was  one  of  sullen  indignation,  and  the 
dead  bodies  were  carried  off  and  privately 
buried.  Altogether  the  Abbot  had  to  pay 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  King's 
support;  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the 
farm-buildings  on  parts  of  the  property  were 
fired  by  secret  incendiaries. 

Mr.  Riley's  Preface  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  summary  of  the  more  remarkable  events 
recorded  in  the  three  volumes  of  the  Chronicle. 
There  is  one  curious  mistake  at  p.  Ixiv,  where 
he  translates  "duci  circa  colligistrium,"  as 
"  going  round  upon  the  pillory ; "  and  he  omits 
in  his  Glossary  a  peculiar  use  of  "  Oriolum  " 
(iii.  p.  462),  seemingly  for  the  senior  monks 
having  the  right  to  sit  at  the  dais  or  high  table. 
Generally  his  Preface  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  book;  but  the  side-notes 
are  good,  and  the  Index  full. 

18.  The  splendid  edition  of  Froissart  pub- 
lished by  the  Belgian  Academy  is  already 
superseded  by  that  which  M.  Luce  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Soci6t6  de  I'Histoiro  de  France. 
In  a  long  Introduction  he  explains  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  of  his  task,  and  justifies  the 
method  he  has  followed  in  the  first  book.  The 
received  text,  which  is  preserved  by  fifty  mss. 
and  appears  in  inniunerable  editions,  docs  not 
contain  the  book  in  the  form  in  which  Frois- 
sart finally  left  it,  but  as  it  was  first  composed, 
in  the  miast  of  English  influences,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Philippa.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  English  partisan.  The  campaigns 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  are  described  as  Frois- 
sart had  received  them  from  the  lips  of  men 
who  had  fought  under  the  Black  Prince.  The 
narrative  glows  with  martial  spirit ;  but  the 
facts  are  mostly  taken  from  Jean  le  BeL 
Some  years  later  Froissart  wrote  the  book 
over  again ;  and  his  second  text  is  preserved 
in  a  KS.  at  Amiens.  It  contains  the  French 
version.  Froissart  was  living  among  new 
friendF,  he  caught  their  feelings,  and  repeated 
what  they  told  him.  Again,  idfter  the  lapse  of 
years,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  com- 
posed a  th&d  narrative,  which  exists  only  at 
the  Vatican,  and  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
eminent  Belgian  historian  Rervyn  de  Letten- 
hove.  The  strong  English  feeling  of  the  early 
text  had  quite  disappeared.  Froissart  writes 
as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  English  people,  and 
as  a  contemptuous  aristocrat.  The  change 
which  French  patrons  had  begun  was  com- 
pleted bv  the  catastrophe  of  Richard  ii.    The 
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three  texts  cannot  be  reconciled;  and  their 
differences  are  so  characteristic  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  compare  them  all,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  nature  of  the  man.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  them  printed  succes- 
sively, after  the  example  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  his  works.  M. 
Luce  has  preferred  to  make  the  first  the  basis 
of  his  edition,  and  to  give  copious  extracts  from 
the  others.  Bekker  himself  never  bestowed 
greater  care  on  the  text  of  an  author.  M.  Luce 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  every  ms.  that  it 
was  important  to  consult,  and  has  made  all  his 
notes  with  his  own  hand.  The  result  has  been 
that  Baron  Kervyn*s  copy  of  the  Vatican  ms. 
is  proved  to  be  perfectly  valueless,  while  the 
importance  of  its  readings  is  proportionately 
raised ;  and  the  authority  of  Froissart  as  a 
historian,  already  shaken  by  the  publication 
of  many  contemporary  documents,  suffers  still 
more  from  the  study  of  his  variations.  M. 
Luce  deprives  us  of  somewhat  that  was  con- 
sidered authentic  history,  but  supplies  a  new 
and  most  interesting  piece  of  literary  bio- 
graphy. He  applauds  even  the  prejudices  of 
Froissart,  and  heartily  endorses  the  hatred 
which  he  ended  by  feeling  for  the  English,  and 
which  he  always  felt  for  the  Germans. 

19.  The  archives  of  Toulon  contain  100,000 
official  documents  and  10,000  letters,  out  of 
which  M.  Teissier  has  undertaken  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  town.  They  begin  with  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  tJie  first  voliune 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
gives  a  plan  and  description  of  Toulon  in  the 
middle  ages,  so  minute  and  so  exact  that  few 
towns  possess  anything  like  it.  The  only  point 
of  general  interest  is  the  constitutional  history. 
Toulon  at  that  time  belonged  not  to  the  king- 
dom of  France,  but  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  whose  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  long  absence  from  their 
home,  favoured  the  progress  of  municipal 
liberties.  It  passed  rapidly  through  the 
typical  changes  which  gave  unity  and  regu- 
larity to  the  numberless  variations  of  Italian 
history.  At  first  a  general  assembly  of  the 
inhabitants  regulated  the  common  affairs.  In 
the  year  1314  a  council  of  twelve  was  ap- 
pointed, to  be  elected  equally  by  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  class,  so  as  to  give  four 
representatives  to  each.  The  theory  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  better  understood 
at  that  time  than  since ;  but  the  centripetal 
force  which  belongs  to  aristocracies  soon  pre- 
vailed. In  1 367  the  whole  municipal  authority 
was  concentrated  in  two  syndics,  and  the 
patrician  order  established  its  supremacy.  Of 
the  religious  and  the  commercial  history  of 
Toulon  in  those  early  days  little  is  known. 
There  was  the  common  struggle  between 
clergy  and  laity ;  and  in  1286  the  clergy  were 
made  subject  to  taxation.  The  mariners  of 
Toulon  supplied  the  place  with  grain  by  a 
mild  sort  of  piracy.  When  there  was  a  scar- 
city they  stopped  ships  bound  for  other  ports, 
and  caused  the  cargo  to  be  sold  in  their  own 
market  The  later  volumes  of  M.  Teissier's 
work  promise  to  be  valuable  for  the  history  of 
Mediterranean  commerce. 


20.  Neither  the  impulse  nor  the  assistance 
given  to  historical  studies  by  Maximilian  l  of 
Bavaria  has  ceased,  for  he  directed  in  his  will 
that  all  sums  which  he  had  once  granted  for 
the  purpose  should  be  payable  out  of  his  pri- 
vate property.  He  had  especial  regard  for  the 
history  of  his  own  house ;  and  his  deepest  in- 
terest was  reserved  for  the  checkered  exist- 
ence of  Jacobiia  of  Holland.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  This  son  had  in- 
herited through  his  mother  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zecland,  and  Hainault;  and  as  an 
heiress  Jacobaa  had  many  suitors.  At  times 
she  led  the  ordinary  life  of  a  princess;  at 
others  she  was  in  prison  or  in  exile.  Having 
been  the  wife  of  three  princes,  she  died  in 
1436,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  wife  of  a 
noble.  Though  exposed  to  much  obloquy,  and 
not  without  fault,  her  conduct  shows  to  ad- 
vantage beside  that  of  the  princes  with  whom 
her  lot  was  cast ;  and  her  qualities  endeared 
her  to  the  people,  as  Well  as  to  those  who 
were  immediately  about  her.  A  number  of 
fables  have  grown  up  round  her  history ;  and 
no  scientific  biography  had  been  written  when 
the  King  committed  the  charge  to  Horr  Franz 
von  LOher,  the  present  Director  of  the  Munich 
archives.  He  has  published  his  researches  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  and  com- 
pleted the  history  in  two  volumes,  of  which 
the  first  appeared  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
second  last  year.  The  work  carries  us  into 
the  midst  of  a  confused  din  of  wars,  arising 
partly  from  small  local  feuds,  partly  from  the 
rapiiy  growing  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  conquered  the  inheritance  of 
Jacob^,  and  partly  from  the  course  of  the 
great  Anglo-French  struggle.  A  prominent 
part  is  played  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  was  for  a  time  the  husband  of  Ja- 
cobSa,  and  who,  while  the  dominion  of  Henry 
VI.  in  France  depended  chiefly  on  the  Burgun- 
dian  confederation,  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
wife's  inheritance  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  narrative  is  life-like ;  and  the  author  has 
especially  endeavoured  to  depict  the  manners 
of  the  time  and  country.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  days  to  realize  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  ambition  and  mere  caprice  of  princes  over 
and  again  involved  their  people  in  the  horrors 
of  war.  In  these  conflicts  their  enemy's  ter- 
ritory was  mercilessly  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  their  own  fared  little  better.  Mul- 
titudes of  starved  and  fugitive  peasants 
haunted  the  woods,  and  lived  on  plunder,  or 
perished  miserably,  while  princes  and  knights 
displayed  an  extravagant  splendour.  It  is 
pernaps  a  little  wearisome  to  follow  the  heroine 
step  by  step  through  such  a  chaos  of  events ; 
but  it  gives  at  least  a  viyid  glimpse  of  a  period, 
the  barbarism  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
artistic  imaginativeness,  contrasts  very  un- 
favourably with  the  austere  positivism  of  the 
present  epoch. 

21.  The  reign  which  M.  de  Cherrier  inves- 
tigates in  his  BUtoire  de  Charles  VIII.  has  an 
importance  of  its  own  which  is  not  measured 
by  the  personal  insignificance  of*  the  King.  It 
falls  into  two  distinctly  marked  periods,  the 
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first  of  which  was  decisive  from  an  internal, 
and  the  second  from  an  external,  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  period,  Charles  haying  at- 
tained his  legal  majority,  but  being  still  too 
young  to  govern,  the  possession  of  power  was 
disputed  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first 
Prince  of  the  blood,  and  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  the 
King*  8  elder  sister.  Their  rivalry  brought 
the  question  before  the  States-General,  who 
were  called  in  by  common  accord  as  arbiters. 
The  States-General,  though  divided  into  six 
nations  and  separated  into  three  orders,  had 
common  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  reign.  Having  drawn  up  sepa- 
rate memorials,  they  formed  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  construct  a  genial  memorial ;  and  in- 
stead of  three  spokesmen  for  the  three  orders, 
a  single  one  was  appointed.  So  far,  it  might 
seem  that  the  assembly  had  become  national, 
and  that  the  nation  thus  collectively  assem- 
bled was  about  to  reform  the  State,  commen- 
cing with  the  supreme  power  itself.  But  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Court  was 
left  to  dispose  of  the  government  between 
Anne  of  Beaujeu  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  all  the  promised  reforms  were  easily  elu- 
ded. The  States  demanded,  indeed,  to  be 
convoked  every  second  year;  but  they  ne- 
glected the  measure  that  was  indispensable  to 
enforce  their  demand.  Instead  of  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  taxes,  they  merely  reduced 
the  quota.  And  thus  France,  instead  of  en- 
tering upon  the  path  which  England  had  al- 
ready pointed  out,  remained  for  centuries  at 
the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  power.  This  great 
error  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. It  left  the  country  exposed  to  civil 
war ;  but  that  was  the  least  evil  that  followed 
for  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  soon  triumphed  over 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  governed  wisely. 
What  was  more  serious  was  that,  when 
Charles  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  the  country  had  no  means  of  check- 
ing his  adventurous  fancies.  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  young 
King  soon  threw  France  into  those  Italian 
wars  into  which  she  dragged  half  Europe  after 
her.  It  was  the  beginning  of  those  general 
conflicts  which  have  occupied  so  much  of 
modern  history,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  have  lasted  to  Uie  present  timei  The 
especial  value  of  M.  de  Cherrier^s  book  is  the 
new  sources  from  which  his  account  of  this 
second  period  of  the  reign  is  derived. 

During  the  years  that  preceded  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  viu.,  Italy  was  far  from  ap* 
prehending  a  new  era  of  invasion  and  servi- 
tude. After  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  ihe  Empire,  she  be- 
lieved the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  to  be  at 
an  end.  The  victory  .of  Rome  had  been  the 
triimiph  of  the  national  cause ;  but  the  penin- 
sula, instead  of  being  united  thereby,  waa 
only  delivered  over  to  its  internal  rivalries. 
It  contained  fewer  States ;  but  they  were 
stronger,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  were 
greater.  To  the  soutii  were  Naples  and  Sieily, 
in  the  centre  were  Rome  and  Florence,  to  the 
north  Milan  and  the  two  great  maritime  re- 
publics— Genoa  and  Venice.      Their  mutual 


rivalry  led  the  Italians  to  make  trial  of  that 
system  of  the  balance  of  power  which  Europe 
was  soon  after  compelled  to  adopt.  Of  all 
the  States,  that  of  the  Church  seemed  the 
most  formidable ;  but  the  Popes  did  not 
claim  to  impose  their  dominion  on  the  other 
Italian  powers,  but  only  sought  to  have  their 
mediation  accepted.  This  policy  had  been 
pursued  by  Nicolas  v.,  Calixtus  iii.,  Pius  ii., 
and  Paul  n. ;  but  it  was  abandoned  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  Innocent  vin.,  and  Alexander  vi.  The 
next  rank  to  that  of  Rome  was  disputed 
between  Naples  and  Milan.  But  at  Naples 
tile  rivalry  of  the  two  houses  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon  had  been  attended  by  disastrous  eon- 
sequences.  If  the  house  of  Aragon  tri- 
lunphed,  that  of  Anjou  continued  to  hold  it 
in  check,  and  had  bequeathed  its  rights  to  a 
representative  who  was  only  too  well  able  to 
enforce  them.  Milan,  formerly  the  mainstay 
of  Italian  resistance  to  the  ambition  of  the 
emperors,  had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Yis^ 
conti,  and  then  of  the  Sforzas;  and  having 
aggrandized  itself  at  the  expense  of  most  of 
the  neighbouring  cities,  it  could  only  inspire 
them  with  distrust.  Among  the  republics, 
Genoa  and  Venice  were  the  two  most  impor- 
tant But  Genoa,  the  home  of  perpetual  revo- 
lutions, was  equally  unable  to  govern  itself, 
or  to  endure  a  master.  Venice,  on  the  other 
hand,  occupied  in  the  peninsula  a  position 
something  like  that  which  England  occupied 
in  Europe;  but  it  was  with  this  difference 
that  England,  excluded  from  the  Continent, 
was  turning  to  the  sea,  where  she  was  to 
achieve  her  future  greatness,  while  Venice,  in 
proportion  as  she  lost  her  Levantine  colonies, 
increased  her  eontinental  possessions,  and 
thereby  made  herself  more  vulnerable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  object  of  greater  suspi- 
cion to  the  Italians  at  large.  Florence,  which 
had  surpassed  the  other  States  in  civilization, 
aspired  to  a  pre-eminence,  especially  in  Tus- 
cany. With  Lorenzo  de^  Me^ci  she  had  en 
deavoured  to  assume  among  the  Italian 
powers  that  part  of  mediator  which  the 
Papacy  had  lost  through  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  vni.,  and  Alexan- 
der VI.  Florence  was  the  natural  link  between 
Naples  and  Milan.  But  after  the  death  of 
Lorenko  the  connection  became  easier  to 
break,  and  a  particular  circumstance  sufficed 
to  break  it  This  was  the  ambition  of  Lodo- 
vioo  Sf orza,  or  Luigi  11  More,  uncle  to  young 
Gian  Galeazao,  who  reigned  at  Milan.  The 
whole  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Lodo- 
vice ;  but  he  desired  something  more.  Naples 
was  his  obstacle:  for  Gian  Galeaoso  had 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  son  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Lodovico  there- 
fore allied  himself  with  Venice  and  Rome  as 
against  Florence  and  Naples ;  but,  distrusting 
Rome  and  not  rdying  much  on  Venice,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  foreign  aid,  and 
addressed  hims^  to  France. 

The  French  Khig,  indeed,  was  already  mark- 
ed out  as  the  enemy  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  house  of  Anjou  had  left  him  the  inherit^ 
ance  of  its  claims ;  and  he  was  urged  to  mate- 
tain  them  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Angevin  party. 
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who  had  heen  expelled  from  Naples.  His 
mind,  fed  on  the  romances  of  chivalry,  was 
filled  with  visions  of  crusades,  adventures,  and 
brilliant  feats  of  arms.  Lodovico's  embassy, 
therefore,  found  him  well  prepared.  But  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  distant  expe- 
dition for  a  monarch  who  was  surrounded  by 
enemies  nearer  home.  The  King  of  ^ain  was 
urging  his  claim  to  Roussillon  and  Cerdalla ; 
the  King  of  England  required  his  lost  provinces, 
or  money  in  compensation.  Maximilian,  whose 
betrothed  (the  Duchess  of  Bretagne)  Charles 
had  married,  and  whose  daughter,  betrothed  to 
himself,  he  had  sent  back,  demanded  at  least 
the  restitution  of  his  daughter's  dowry.  Artois 
and  Franche-Comt6.  Charles  did  not  nesitate 
for  such  matters  as  these.  He  yielded  all 
round.  The  King  of  Spain  obtained  Roussil- 
lon and  Cerdafla,  the  King  of  England  his 
money  claims,  and  Maximilian  Artois  and 
Franche-Comte.  Meanwhile  Charles  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  various  States  of  Italy,  to 
prepare  the  ground,  and  then,  without  much 
troubling  himself  about  the  welcome  they  re- 
ceived, set  out  on  his  own  expedition. 

M.  de  Cherrier  has  carefully  studied  these 
preparatory  negotiations,  and  has  added  several 
new  particulars  to  the  known  history  of  the 
expedition  of  Charles  viii.  It  is  notorious 
how  rapidly  the  conquest  was  made,  and  how 
rapidly  it  melted  away.  The  young  King  met 
with  no  obstacles  on  his  way ;  he  was  wel- 
comed in  the  friendly  cities,  Turin,  Casale,  and 
Pavia,  and  received  in  triumph  in  the  doubtful 
ones,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  even  Rome.  The 
conquest  of  Naples  was  achieved  without  an 
effort ;  but  he  supposed  its  preservation  would 
be  equally  easy,  and  thereby  lost  it  While 
he  was  at  Naples,  dreaming  of  a  crusade  against 
Constantinople,  the  storm  was  gathering  in 
his  rear  at  Venice.  He  was  obliged  to  Sim 
back.  But  the  league  which  had  been  formed 
against  him  endeavoured  to  cut  off  his  retreat ; 
and  thus  he  found  the  opportunity  for  a  battle 
and  a  victory  at  Fornuovo,  though  it  only  se- 
cured his  retreat  It  would  have  been  well  if 
his  departure  had  been  without  thought  of 
a  return,  and  if  that  brilliant  and  sterile  ad- 
venture had  for  ever  disgusted  France  with 
foreign  conquest,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
unite  in  earnest  and  shut  their  country  to  in- 
vaders. But  the  lesson  was  lost  for  both 
parties,  as  M.  de  Cherrier  shows  in  the  two 
appendices  which  close  his  work.  The  Italians 
grew  more  divided  than  ever;  and,  though 
Charles  died  without  an  opportunity  of  recur- 
ring to  his  projects,  they  were  adopted  and 
pursued  by  his  successors  Louis  xii.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  Louis  XII.,  who  laid  claim  to  both  Na- 
ples and  Milan,  only  succeeded  in  introducing 
mto  the  south  and  the  north  of  Italy  the  two 
powers  which  it  was  specially  his  interest  to 
keep  out — Spain  and  Austria ;  and  Francis  i. 
contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  supremacy  of  Charles  v. 

22.  The  Government  of  Hungary  lately  sent 
a  literary  agent  to  Italy,  to  collect  materials 
for  Hungarian  history;  and  the  commission 


has  borne  fruit  in  a  volume  called  Trois  Doeu- 
merits  de  VEglUe  du  XV,  Steele,  These  docu- 
ments are  taken  from  a  collection  of  papers 
which  found  their  way  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
archives  of  Venice.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  bought  by  the  ambassador  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini,  after  the  sack  of  Rome ;  and  a  passage 
to  this  effect  is  quoted  from  his  despatches  in 
a  note  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown's  Introduction  to  the  Venetian  Calendar. 
But  Contarini  speaks  only  of  certain  papers  of 
Leo  X. ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  made  the  whole  collection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  editor  of  the  present  volume, 
M.  de  Baratos,  knows  the  history  of  his  own 
country  better  than  that  of  Italy.  He  imagines 
that  the  Vatican  was  pillaged  "  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Bourbons,  when  the  Bourbons  claimed 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  and  were  opposed  by 
the  Holy  See."  Clearly  he  has  never  heard 
that  a  Bourbon  commanded  the  army  of 
Charles  v.  He  calls  the  King  of  France  the 
Most  Catholic  King,  and  declares  that  Mathias 
Corvinus  "  annula  I'Empire  d' Allemagne,"  and 
that  the  Church  was  preserved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  reformers  by  the  three  Popes, 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  viii.,  and  Alexander  vi. 
Hungary  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  her  literary  representative. 

23.  M.  Gachard's  volume  on  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Corsini  Library  contains  several  letters 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  which  were  unpublished,  al- 
though copies  exist  in  England.  The  editor 
has  omitted  some  of  the  most  important,  be- 
cause he  found  nothing  in  them  for  the  history 
of  Charles  v.  He  acknowledges  in  becoming 
terms  the  liberality  with  which  the  treasures 
of  the  library  are  made  accessible,  and  does 
not  appear  to  know  that  Ranke,  Lammer,  and 
others,  who  came  before  him,  enjoyed  the  same 
opportunities,  and  made  excellent  use  of  them. 
M.  Gachard  is  justly  renowned,  not  only  as  a 
man  of  vast  research,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  trustworthy  analyists  of  unprint- 
ed  documents.  He  appears  to  be  less  exact  as 
a  transcriber.  He  gives  "  la  bont^  "  where  the 
MS.  has  "alia  bonta"  (p.  14),  "I'allegrezza" 
for  "la  alligata"  (p.  119),  and  "Rocaforo," 
which  he  translates  "Rochefort"  instead  of 
"  Roccafocd,"  Rochefoucauld  (p.  53).  There 
is  a  gap  at  p.  157,  where  th«  omitted  words  are 
"in  certe  materie  me,"  and  at  p.  160,  where  he 
has  not  been  able  to  read  the  word  "  contrario." 
There  is  also  much  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gy of  Pole's  letters,  where  M.  Gachard  has 
been  deceived  partly  by  Quirini,  and  partly,  it 
would  appear,  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  copy 
which  he  has  used.  He  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  who  was  the  personage 
whom  he  calls  "Monsignor  de  Vigornia  (Hen- 
rico Peningo),"  and  devotes  forty  pages  to  the 
letters  of  Mendoza,  without  inquirmg  whether 
they  are  all  unknown.  Speaking  of  certain 
letters  of  Bentivoglio,  he  quietly  says  that  they 
are  "  probablement  toutes  imprimees  aussi." 
That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  information  which 
the  readers  of  M.  Gachard's  book  will  expect 
him  to  furnish.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
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rone  in  inducing  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the 
loss  of  the  church-lands  in  England,  and  quotes 
his  letter  of  November  7,  1554,  in  which  he 
informs  Pole  of*  the  favourable  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  On  this  question,  indeed, 
Morone  was  more  liberal  and  sagacious  than 
his  friend.  The  unpublished  correspondence 
between  them  shows  that  the  English  Cardinal 
was  disposed  to  take  a  strict  and  rigorous 
course  in  the  question  of  the  church  property, 
and  was  overruled  by  Rome. 

Morone  is  not  quite  worthy  of  the  praises 
which  his  biographer  lavishes  on  his  character. 
He  was  undoubtedly  gifted  with  the  qualities 
of  a  great  diplomatist,  with  moderation,  dex- 
terity, and  experience.  But  he  was  ratner  a. 
statesman  than  a  scholar  or  a  divine ;  and  he 
wavered  deplorably  in  the  German  controversy. 
By  his  own  confession,  the  liberality  which  he 
showed  to  Protestants  was  laden  with  deceit 
No  other  Roman  prelate  despaired  so  utterly 
of  the  prospects  of  his  Church,  or  was  so  much 
overawed  by  the  Reformation.  His  despond- 
ency and  want  of  discretion  in  adversity  were 
succeeded  by  such  subservience  to  Rome,  and 
such  fertile  ingenuity  in  the  management  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  papal  throne.  It  may  be 
regretted  that  a  man  so  able,  and  so  free 
from  the  taint  of  fanaticism,  was  foiled  in  his 
ambition. 

26.  The  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  van 
Raemdbnck  on  Gerard  Mercator^  sa  Vie  et  ses 
(EutreSy  bears  witness  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  geographer ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  new  fight  which  it  throws 
on  many  parts  of  his  comparatively  imknown 
life.  Mercator's  family  name  was  Kremer, 
signifying  merchant,  which,  following  a  custom 
of  his  time,  he  translated  into  the  Latin  equi- 
valent. I)r.  Van  Raemdonck  has  investigated 
his  family  relations,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  at  Rupelmonde  in  1512  ;  and  he 
gives  details,  which  are  for  the  most  part  new, 
relative  to  his  life  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  applied  zealously  to  mathematical 
studies.  It  was  in  that  city  that  he  first  estab- 
lished himself,  as  an  engraver  and  colourer  of 
maps.  He  also  set  up  as  a  smith,  and  a  maker 
of  astrolabes,  globes,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, etc.  In  1641  he  issued  a  terrestrial 
globe,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nicolas  Perrenot ; 
his  celestial  globe  came  out  ten  yeaA  later. 
In  1536  he  was  married  at  Louvain.  At  that 
time  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  had  spread 
widely,  though  secretly,  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  in  1544  the  law  was  invoked  against  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Louvain,  who  were 
accused  of  having  embraced  the  new  doctrines. 
Among  them  was  Mcrcator.  He  was  arrested 
at  Rupelmonde,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  four 
months.  The  testimony  and  intercession  of 
several  influential  persons  was  employed  in  his 
favour ;  but  the  investigation  took  its  course, 
and  was  long  and  minute.  The  accusation, 
however,  was  not  substantiated ;  and  at  last 
he  was  released.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  left  the  country,  and  settled  at  Duisburg, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1594.    Dr. 


van  Raemdonck  traces  the  course  of  his  life  at 
Duisburg,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  improving 
his  maps,  and  keeping  up  his  relations  with  the 
scholars  of  Europe.  His  sons  assisted  him  in 
his  undertakings  ;  and  the  eldest  of  them, 
Arnold,  is  known  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
script Bible  of  Ulphilas,  which  was  found  in 
an  abbey  near  Duisburg,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  at  Upsala.  Dr.  van  Raemdonck  has 
added  to  his  biography  an  excellent  appendix, 
in  which  he  considers  Mercator's  works  in 
logical  order.  He  then  prints  his  letters,  and 
concludes  with  some  genealogical  and  biogra- 
phical details,  which  are  not  without  interest, 
relative  to  his  children  and  descendants. 

27.  Op  the  two  parts  of  Mr.  French's  ShaJce- 
speariana  Genealogica,  one  is  superfluous,  and 
the  other,  in  its  main  position,  wrong.  He 
considers  that  his  great  discovery  is  to  have 
supplied  all  the  missing  links  between  Mary 
Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother,  and  Walter 
Arden  of  Park  Hall,  whose  sons  were  Sir  John, 
Esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  vii.,  and  Thomas, 
which  Thomas  was  the  father  of  Robert  Arden, 
who  was,  according  to  Mr.  French,  and  the 
general  mass  of  authorities,  the  father  of 
Mary  Arden,  the  mother  of  William  Shake- 
speare. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
is  this.  Shakespeare's  father  had  already 
received  a  grant  of  arms  about  the  year  1568. 
In  1596,  doubtless  at  the  request  of  the  poet, 
the  grant  was  renewed.  In  1599  there  was  a 
fresh  application,  this  time  reciting  the  preten- 
sions of  Mrs.  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  co-heir 
of  her  father.  This  third  grant,  therefore,  gives 
a  right  to  the  elder  Shakespeare  to  impale,  and 
to  his  son  to  quarter  the  Arden  arms.  In  the 
grant,  the  arms  of  the  Warwickshire  Ardens 
were  first  of  all  inserted  ;  then  they  were 
erased,  and  instead  of  them  the  arms  of  the 
Ardens  of  Alvanley,  in  Cheshire,  were  put  in, 
with  the  slight  modem  difference  of  a  martlet 
to  show  that  it  was  not  from  the  eldest,  but 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  that  the 
coat  was  derived.  In  the  time  of  Henry  vi., 
Ralph  Arden  of  Alvanley  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton  ; 
their  children  were  Sir  John  Arden  of  Alvan- 
ley, Thomas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ardens  of 
Leicestershire,  Robert,  Hugh,  and  Ralph.  Mrs. 
Shakespeare's  father,  Robert,  might  have  been 
son  of  this  Thomas  of  Leicestershire.  There 
are  some  slight  traditions  of  a  special  connec- 
tion of  the  poet  with  the  town  of  Leicester ; 
and  there  are  indications  of  an  early  connec- 
tion with  the  Stj^nleys.  Spenser  the  poet,  in 
his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  dedicated  to  his 
kinswoman.  Lady  Strange,  the  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nando,  afterwards  the  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  spoke 
of  him  as  "  our  tuneful  Willy ;"  and  according 
to  Dugdale,  he  wrote  the  beautiful  epitaph  on 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  brother  of  Ferdinando, 
in  Tonge  church.  And  Mr.  Bohn,  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  Shakespeare  which  he  presented  to 
the  Philobiblion  Society,  points  out  that  this 
Stanley  was  married  to  Margaret  Vernon,  a 
relation  of  the  Vernon  who  was  afterwards 
wife  of  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  Shake- 
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speare's  greatest  friend.  Moreoyer,  as  the 
Ardens  of  Alvanley  claimed  descent  from  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  whose  arms  with  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Mercia  they  were 
entitled  to  quarter,  this  pedigree  adds  a  new 
point  to  the  story  told  by  Manningham,  in 
which  Shakespeare  figures  as  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  it  throws  some  light  on  the 
construction  of  Dekker's  Satiromastix,  where 
Shakespeare,  under  the  guise  of  William  Ru- 
fus,  administers  to  Ben  Jonson  the  correction 
referred  to  in  the  Beturn  from  Pama^evs. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  real  pedigree  of 
Shakespeare's  mother,  the  erasure  and  substi- 
tution on  the  grant  of  1597  shows  that  the 
poet  wished  it  to  be  considered  so ;  and  the 
anecdotes  of  1600  show  that  he  was  then 
known  to  claim  some  connection  with  the  Nor- 
man dukes.  It  may  be  guessed  that  Shake- 
speare, who,  according  to  Rowe,  had  so 
signally  befriended  Jonson  in  1698,  was  intro- 
duced Dy  him  to  his  friend  Camden,  the  Garter 
King,  in  1599,  and  was  afterwards,  in  1600, 
ridiculed  for  his  pretensions  to  birth  in  Jon- 
son's  description  of  Crispinus's  arms  in  the 
Poetaster.  This  would  account  for  the  authen- 
ticated fact  that  Shakespeare  was  angry  with 
Jonson  for  this  play,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
condign  punishment.  At  any  rate,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  poet  with  the  Cheshire  Ardens 
seems  to  open  out  more  yeins  of  biographic 
and  poetic  illustration  than  the  connection 
with  the  Ardens  of  Park  Hall,  which  Mr. 
French  so  elaborately,  and  so  inconclusiyely, 
defends. 

28.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  the  manuscript  which  was  his  own  prin- 
cipal guide  for  the  history  of  the  Spanish  match. 
Tlie  author,  Francisco  de  Jesus,  was  a  friar  of 
great  repute  at  Court,  who  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation,  and  had  full  command  of  the  best 
soiu:ces  of  information  in  composing  his  narra- 
tive. He  is  otherwise  known  in  literature  as 
the  compiler  of  the  great  Spanish  Index,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Sandoval.  The  account  is 
tediously  minute,  but  very  useful  to  the  histo- 
rian, by  reason  of  the  original  documents  which 
are  interwoven  in  it  Mr.  Gardiner  says  he  has 
always  found  them  faithfully  reproduced ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  statements  of  the  author  may 
be  relied  on.  Francisco,  however,  was  not  so 
deeply  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  State  as 
with  the  theological  part  of  the  question;  and 
the  real  policy  of  Olivarez,  and  the  reasons  of 
the  breach,  must  be  learned  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  accompanied  the  work  with  a  very 
readable  translation.  Apart  from  punctuation, 
the  Spanish  original  is  accurately  printed. 
There  is  an  error  at  p.  59,  which  has  led  to  a 
curious  misinterpretation.  In  the  description 
of  tlie  interview  between  Charles  and  the  Spa- 
nish divines,  Mr.  Gardiner  reads  *'  Cpmenzo  el 
Padro  con  favor,"  and  translates  **  The  Father, 
after  a  complimentary  introduction:"  it  should 
bo,  "el  Padre  confessor."  At  p.  53  are  the 
words :  **  y  luego  did  su  Mag*.,de  mano  propria." 
Mr.  Gardiner  understands  them  to  mean :  "  Im- 
mediately after  this  his  Majesty  was  to  add  in 
his  own  hand,"  which  implies  that  the  despatch 


was  Hot  really  written.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion. 

29.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Gnstaf  Adolf ^  Herr 
G.  Droy  sen  disclaims  any  intention  of  adding  one 
more  to  the  numerous  biographies  of  the  great 
Swede.  Holding  that  political  sagacity  bad  » 
far  larger  place  in  his  mind  than  religious  en- 
thusiasm, he  wishes  to  set  forth  his  position  in 
European  history,  and  to  calculate  the  force  of 
his  impact  upon  Continental  politics.  The  pre- 
sent instalment  of  his  work,  reaching  down  to 
the  Peace  of  Liibeck,  is  the  result  of  careful 
study,  not  so  much  of  unpublished  mss.  as  of 
evidence  buried  in  little  read  and  out  of  the 
way  books.  Thus,  though  the  main  part  of 
the  materials  of  the  book  were  already  before 
the  world,  the  result  of  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them  is  to  give  a  fUller  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  the  Swedish 
King.  The  real  history  of  the  designs  of  Spain 
and  Austria  upon  the  commercial  and  political 
domination  of  the  Northern  Seas  is  naore  tho- 
roughly told  here  than  it  has  been  by  any  other 
writer.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  the  narrative,  for  which  Geijer  and  Gfro- 
rer  maybe  searched  in  vain,  of  the  n^otiations 
carried  on  by  Gustavus  with  England  and  Bran- 
denburg, in  1624  and  1625,  in  the  hope  of  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  the  German  party  of 
resistance.  If  the  scheme  failed  for  the  time, 
it  was,  as  Herr  Droysen  conclusively  shows, 
simply  because  the  King  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  war  except  upon  conditions  which  his 
own  judgment  assured  him  to  be  indispensable 
to  success.  He  must  have  so  much  support  in 
men  and  money.  He  must  have  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  a  considerable  body  of  allies  would 
really  stand  by  him.  He  must  have  in  his 
hands  certain  German  ports  as  a  basis  of  ope- 
rations. Rather  than  recede  for  an  instant 
from  the  terms  once  laid  down,  he  chose  to  turn 
aside  to  the  Polish  war,  leaving  Christian  of 
Denmark  to  deal  as  he  could  with  the  German 
difficulty.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Herr  Droy- 
sen has  made  judicious  use  of  Rusdorf's  Me- 
nioirs,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  Oxenstiem 
and  Camerarius  printed  in  Moser's  Patriotisches 
Archie,  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not  before  him 
an  unpublished  letter  from  Gustavus  to  Sir 
James  Spens,  which  is  preserved  amongst  the 
State-papers  at  the  English  Record  Office,  in 
which  the  finally  announced  his  decision.  If 
any  one,  he  characteristically  wrote,  thinks  it 
an  easy  matter  to  overthrow  the  united  strength 
of  Catholic  Europe,  "nos  banc  illi  gloriam,  cae- 
teraque  quas  illam  comitari  possunt  commoda, 
non  inviti  concederemus." 

As  an  account  of  the  relations  of  Gustavus  to 
European  politics,  of  the  dangers  against  which 
he  strove,  and  of  bis  method  of  dealing  with 
the  diflSculties  of  his  time,  Herr  Droysen*s  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  in  his  wish  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
political  character  of  the  war,  he  has  been  some- 
what forgetful  of  the  close  connection  whicli, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
existed  between  politics  and  religion.  In  one 
place  (p.  195,  note)  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
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words  used  by  the  Swedish  diplomatists  to  ex- 
press the  object  at  which  they  aimed.  ^^Bald 
beiszt  es/'  he  says,  *^  ^salutem  ac  restitutionem 
rei  collaps8B  EvangeiicsB  ac  imprimis  Regis  Bohe- 
mias ;  ^  bald  '  restituendo  res  Germanica ; '  *  bald 
*  restitutio  rerum  amissarum ; '  bald  *S.R.A.  hoc 
unicum  ac  solum  medium  putat,  Pontificios 
cogendi  ad  saniorem  mentem;'  solche  AVen- 
dungen  jedoch  meist  in  Verbindung  mit  habs- 
burgischem  Unwesen  wie :  '  potentia  Pontificio- 
rura  ac  domus  AustriaB.'  Auch  solche  Aus- 
driicke  zeigen  wie  wenig  es  ein  Religionskrieg, 
wie  sehr  es  ein  politischer  Krieg  war,  um  den 
es  sich  handelte.''  The  inference  would  rather 
soem  to  be  how  impossible  it  was,  in  those  days, 
to  talk  of  politics  without  reference  to  religion, 
or  of  religion  without  reference  to  politics.  A 
far  graver  fault  in  Herr  Droysen  is  his  incapar 
city  to  comprehend  the  character  and  motives 
of  men  whom  ho  dislikes.  His  account  of  the 
intentions  of  Austria,  as  he  calls  it  by  anticipa^ 
tion, — contemporaries  would  have  said,  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  or,  of  the  Emperor, — ^is  a  mere 
caricature.  He  may  plead  that  he  is  in  good 
company  in  abusing  Ferdinand  ii.  to  the  utter- 
most. But  it  is  ui\just  to  introduce  him  upon 
the  stage  (p.  121),  not  by  any  account  drawn 
from  trustworthy  sources,  but  by  a  quotation 
from  a  partisan  pamphlet  written  in  1629,  at 
the  height  of  the  indignation  caused  by  the  is- 
sue of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  to  the  effect  that 
his  object  had  long  been  "  die  Spanische  Uni- 
versalmonarchie,  und  also  das  geschlossene 
tridentinische  consilium  zu  anfangs  und  vors 
allererste  per  Europam,  und  folgends  durch  die 
andern  Theile  der  ganzen  Welt  zu  effectuiren." 
Ferdinand  himself  always  said  that  his  object 
was  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  upon  those  laws, 
the  question  of  his  sincerity  at  all  events  de- 
serves a  serious  discussion. 

30.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Geschichte  Wallen- 
steins,  Professor  Ranke  justly  lays  stress  upoh 
his  researches  at  Brussels  and  Dresden  as 
likely  to  present  the  subject  of  his  work  in 
truer  colours  than  those  which  have  been  em- 
ployed by  writers  who  rely  too  exclusively  up- 
on t^e  evidence  left  in  the  Munich  archives. 
Wallenstein's  character  as  a  statesman  grows 
in  his  hands.  He  is  seen  bent  upon  strength- 
ening Germany  against  foreign  agression,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  religious  intolerance 
that  was  weakening  the  nation.  His  policy  is 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  sectional  aims  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  or  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate.  Professor  Ranke  has  shown,  as 
conclusively  as  anything  can  be  established  by 
indirect  evidence,  that  Wallenstein,  upon  his 
recall  to  power  after  the  victories  of  Gustavus, 
distinctly  stipulated  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
obnoxious  Edict  of  Restitution.  As  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  very  full  and  impartial 
narrative  which  follows,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  would  probably 
have  agreed  to  yield  to  circumstances  in  the 
particular  case,  if  the  principle  of  his  autho- 
rity were  maintained  intact.    But  this  could  not 


be.  Even  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  least 
revolutionary  of  men,  perceived  that  the  axe 
must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  Imperialist 
system  from  which  such  bitter  fruits  had 
sprung.  Nothing  speaks  more  highly  for  Wal- 
lenstein's  statesmanship  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  saw  that  the  claims  he  had  hitherto 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  must 
be  abandoned,  and  Uiat  the  one  thing  needful 
at  the  moment  was  the  conciliation  of  the 
Protestant  Electors,  even  though  it  cost  him 
the  abandonment  of  a  great  part  of  his  origi- 
nal programme.  He  had  thus,  as  Professor 
Ranke  i)oints  out,  taken  up  the  position  occu- 
pied in  the  preceding  century  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony.  At  the  head  of  John  George's  troops, 
he  might  have  exercised  an  overwhelming  au- 
thority. Where  he  was,  he  was  in  a  tho- 
roughly false  position,  a  position  which  became 
desperate^  when,  foreseeing  apparently  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  Ferdinand  to  an 
abandonment  of  his  claims,  he  entered  into  an 
intrigue  with  France  and  Sweden,  the  object 
of  which  would  have  been  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-Austrian  alliance.  He  was 
now  attempting  to  pass  from  the  position  of 
Maurice  to  that  of  Gustavus,  and. that  too  by 
means  of  his  authority  acquired  as  command- 
er of  the  Emperor's  army.  The  scheme  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Onate,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador ;  and  Wallenstein' s  ruin  and  assassi- 
nation was  the  result. 

The  chief  causes  of  Wallenstein's  failure 
are  found  by  Professor  Ranke  (p.  360)  in  the 
general  distrust  caused  by  the  unpopular  na- 
ture of  his  schemes,  which  took  no  note  of 
the  prejudices  and  bigotries  of  the  day,  and 
(p.  423)  in  the  respect  paid  by  the  army  to  its 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor.  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  this  view  is  the  true  one.  But 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  adverb  in 
Schiller's  well-known  line,  "  sein  Lager  nur 
erkliiret  sein  Yerbrechen,"  must  be  abandoned 
as  incorrect ;  but  it  was  a  true  historical  in- 
stinct which  led  Schiller  to  bring  the  "  Lager  " 
into  special  prominence.  Professor  Ranke,  on 
the  other  hand,  thrusts  it  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  he  can.  But  for  a  few  parenthetical  obser- 
vations hardly  any  thing  would  be  known  from 
him  of  that  evil  system  in  which  "Der Burger 
gilt  nichts  mehr,  der  Krieger  alles."  It  was 
this  system,  however,  which  had  a  distinct  in- 
fluence upon  Wallenstein's  failure.  Generals 
who  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  armies 
against  constituted  authorities,  have  always 
been  supported  by  sentiments  prevailing  in 
the  nation  to  which  the  army  belongs.  When 
Wallenstein  called  upon  his  soldiers  to  follow 
him  in  defence  of  the  national  cause,  he 
foi^ot  how  completely  he  had  separated  the 
army  from  the  nation.  He  had  made  it  a  mere 
military  machine ;  and  to  a  military  machine 
the  oatii  of  allegiance  was  everything,  and  the 
needs  of  Germany  were  nothing. 

The  key  to  Wallenstein's  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  youth.  Sprung 
from  a  younger  branch  of  an  old  Czech  family, 
he  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the  aristocrat 
institutions  of  Bohemia;  and  a  residence  of 
some  years  under  the  strict  Puritan  rule  of 
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the  Bohemian  Brothers  at  the  house  of  his 
uncle  disgusted  him  with  the  religion  of  his 
country,  But  he  did  not,  like  many  converts, 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  system 
most  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  abandoned. 
To  the  Church  and  Crown  for  which  he  drew 
his  sword,  he  stood  in  much  the  same  rela- 
tion as  that  in  which  so  many  English  states- 
men who  had  passed  through  the  Puritan  dom- 
ination stood  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
principles  of  the  Restoration.  His  devotion 
to  Ferdinand  was  as  great  as,  and  no  greater 
than,  Churchill's  devotion  to  the  Stuarts.  He 
took  no  root  on  German  soil.  If  he  cared 
nothing  for  its  princes  and  its  laws,  neither 
did  he  care  anything  for  its  citizens  and  its 
peasants.  His  failure  was  the  failure  of  high 
mtellect  to  command  permanent  success  when 
uncombined  with  moral  sympathy.  Here  was 
the  mark  of  separation  between  him  and  his 
great  rival ;  "  Bei  ihm,"  is  the  judgment  of  Pro- 
fessor Kanke  (p.  268), — **  war  alles  bedachter 
Plan,  umfassende  Combination,  ein  immer 
hoher  strebender  Ehrgeiz.  Wenn  auch  der 
Konig  cin  weiteres  Ziel  verfolgte,  so  trat  das 
doch  vorden  freien  populSren  Impulsen  zu- 
riick,  denen  er  jeden  Augenblick  Raum  gab, 
.  .  .  Niemand  verliesz  sich  auf  Wallenstein 


\ 


zu  Gustav  Adolf  hatte  Jedermann  Vertrauen.' 


81.  Herr  Erdhannsdorfer  is  a  member  of 
a  Commission  at  Berlin,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  occupied  in  preparing  the  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  great  Prince-Elector ;  and 
his  book  on  Waldeck  is,  in  the  main,  a  fruit 
of  these  researches.  It  is  a  work  of  diligence 
and  ability,  and  is  agreeably  written ;  but  its 
characteristic  contents  belong  to  the  category 
of  mere  partisan  literature.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  Professor  Droysen,  in  his  History 
of  the  Prince-Elector,  has  overlooked  the 
secondary  personages,  and  regarded  the  course 
of  events  as  though  everything  were  due  to 
the  personal  exertion  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
ministers  went  for  nothing.  Accordingly,  he 
shows  how  important  a  part  was  played  by 
Count  Waldeck,  whom  he  proposes  as  a  model 
Prussian  statesman.  But  though  his  views 
thus  far  differ  from  those  of  Professor  Droysen, 
their  general  ideas  on  the  history  of  Prussia 
are  essentially  the  same ;  and  the  bias  of  the 
disciple  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
master.  Count  Waldeck,  who  entered  the 
Brandenburg  service  in  1651,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  strove, 
by  the  assistance  of  France,  to  destroy  its 
influence  in  Germany,  and  so  to  effect  a 
radical  change  in  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  empire.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
Prince-Elector  to  his  views,  by  holding  out  to 
him  the  prospect  of  a  hegemony.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  object  he  evinced  dexterity,  energy, 
and  a  thorough  contempt  of  right,  which  ren- 
dered him  for  a  certain  time  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Herr  ErdmannsdSrfer  gives  a  very 
vivid  description  of  the  course  of  events  ;  but 
bj  continual  parallels  drawn  from  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  he  anti- 
cipates projects  which  belong  only  to  a  period 
later  than  his  hero,  and  throws  a  completely 


false  light  on  the  history.  In  his  conception, 
Count  Waldeck  changes  into  a  Count  Bis- 
marck ;  and  he  obviously  desires  to  exalt  the 
minister  whom  he  regards  as  the  destined 
representative  of  Waldeck' s  policy.  The  two 
men  have  really «ome  points  of  resemblance; 
but  the  author's  zeal  makes  him  forget  that 
the  results  of  his  parallel  are  not  always 
flattering  to  the  living  statesman.  Waldeck 
left  the  service  of  the  Prince-Elector  in  1058, 
and  his  policy,  after  a  short  success,  ended  in 
complete  failure.  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer  re- 
lates how  he  admitted  his  error,  and  reversed 
his  ideas.  Instead  of  agitating  against  Austria, 
and  seeking  the  aid  of  France,  he  came  to 
found  his  schemes  on  Austria,  whom,  later  on, 
he  served  as  a  general;  and  he  worked 
earnestly  to  induce  the  German  princes,  and 
especially  his  former  master,  the  Prince- 
Elector,  to  enter  into  a  combination  against 
France. 

82.  The  life  of  Rembrandt  was  almost 
entirely  unknown  till  1852,  when  Mr.  Scheltc- 
ma,  the  archivist  of  Amsterdam,  published 
the  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  subject, 
in  the  form  of  a  discourse  written  on  occasion 
of  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  artist.  He 
cleared  up  many  obscure  points,  corrected 
many  misapprehensions,  and  brought  to  light 
many  new  particulars.  His  work,  which 
created  considerable  interest,  was  followed  in 
1863  by  the  first  part  of  M.  Vosmaer's  book. 
This  part  deals  with  the  precursors  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
with  Van  Swanenburch  and  Peter  Lastman. 
It  gives  minute  details  about  his  family,  de- 
rived from  authentic  documents,  and  succeeds 
in  determining  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth, 
which  Mr.  Scheltema  had  not  been  able  to  do. 
Rembrandt  was  bom  at  Leyden,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1607. 

M.  Vosmaer  has  just  published  the  second 
and  concluding  part  of  his  book,  which  follows 
the  life  of  the  painter  from  his  first  entrance 
on  his  career  in  1627,  illustrating  it  by 
reference  to  his  works.  In  1632,  Bol,  Flinck, 
Backer,  de  Weth,  and  de  Poorter,  were  his 
pupils;  from  1635  to  1640,  Victor,  Eckhout, 
and  Philip  Eoninck.  These  were  succeeded 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years  by  Ovens, 
Verdoel,  Heerschop,  Drost,  Fabritius,  and 
others.  The  year  1641  is  memorable  in 
Rembrandt's  life  for  the  beginning  of  his 
connection  with  John  Six.  whose  name  has 
become  inseparable  from  nis  own.  M.  Vos- 
maer has  studied  Rembrandt's  paintings, 
sketches,  etchings,  and  drawings,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  classifying  them  completely,  and  thus 
giving  a  full  view  of  his  career.  Thtf  cele- 
brated piece  known  as  "The  Hundred 
Florins"  he  assigns  to  the  period  between 
1648  and  1650.  In  the  four  following  years 
the  list  of  pupils  includes  Maes,  Renesse,  Dul- 
laert,  Willemans,  and  G.  Ulenburgh.  M. 
Vosmaer  devotes  a  chapter  to  Rembrandt  as  a 
landscape-painter,  and  to  the  artists  who  fol- 
lowed his  instruction  or  inspirations  in  that 
branch  of  the  art — such  as  Famerius,  Leu- 
penius,  Esselens,  and  Erkelens.     In  the  year 
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1656,  Rembrandt  became  insolvent;  and  his 
property  was  sold  by  public  auction  at  Am- 
sterdam. But  this  trouble  did  not  abate  his 
energy.  He  applied  himself  to  work  with 
even  increased  ardour;  and  his  labours  did 
not  cease  till  the  month  of  October  1669,  when 
he  died.  M.  Yosmaer  supports  all  his  facts 
by  authorities,  for  the  most  part  unpublished ; 
and  he  rejects  a  great  many  anecdotes  of  Rem- 
brandt, which  are  current  in  Dutch  and  other 
books,  both  old  ftnd  new.  In  an  appendix  he 
gives  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  painter's 
works,  with  information  as  to  the  sales  at 
which  they  have  been  offered,  and  the  collec- 
tions in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found.  This 
catalogue  is  a  work  of  great  patience  and 
labour,  and  is  worthy  of  a  bo<4L  which  ranks 
high  in  the  history  of  art 

83.  The  Preface  to  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy's  Syllabus  of  Rymer's  Fadera  consists 
mainly  of  two  parts — a  life  of  Rymer,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Fcsdera^  and  a  bibliographical 
account  of  the  different  editions.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Rymer  is  one  of  such  singular 
pathos  as  to  give  interest  to  what  is  otherwise 
the  somewhat  monotonous  history  of  a 
student's  pursuits.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Cavalier  Yorkshire  gentleman,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  and  called  to  the  bar  (1673),  and 
in  a  fatal  hour  for  himself  took  the  prevalent 
epidemic,  and  wrote  a  tragedy  (1677).  After 
fiSteen  years  of  unavailing  literary  work  in 
different  fields,  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  by  Lord  Macaulay's  description  of 
him  as  "  the  worst  critic  that  ever  lived,"  he 
succeeded  another  bad  poet,  Shadwell,  as  His- 
toriographer-Royal (1672),  Tate,  the  perverter 
of  the  Psalms,  being  made  Poet-Laureate  on 
the  same  day.  By  this  time  Rymer  was  over 
fifty,  was,  it  is  said,  a  married  man  with  a 
family,  and  was  in  such  circumstances  of 
poverty  as  to  be  the  butt  of  a  scurrilous  satire 
on  the  "  Garreteer  Poet"  His  new  appoint- 
ment, giving  him  a  fixed  income  of  £200  a 
year,  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  want 
But,  imhappily  for  himself,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  edit  the  National  Records ;  and  from 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  obloquy 
and  poverty  never  left  his  threshold.  *  He 
made  an  unfortunate  mistake  at  first,  by 
printing  a  spurious  homage  from  Malcolm  iii. 
to  Edward  Uie  Confessor,  «nd  drew  down  the 
wrath  and  criticisms  of  the  whole  Scottish 
nation  upon  his  head.  His  voliunes,  though 
praised  in  France,  and  eagerly  bought  up  and 
reproduced  in  England,  on  &e  whole  disap- 

Eointed  general  expectation ;  for  the  public 
ad  hoped  that  history  would  be  reconstructed ; 
and  the  faults  incidental  to  every  great  work 
in  its  first  beginnings,  a  certain  conf  usedness 
of  plan  and  trifling  blunders  of  execution, 
were  detected  and  exaggerated  in  critical  cir- 
cles. Even  if  Ayloffe's  report  on  this  head  be 
a  Uttle  coloured,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  thinks, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  book  was  never  ade- 
quately esteemed  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
has  been  steadily  depreciated  since  his  death. 
But,  above  all,  Rymer  was  transcribing  and 
printing  at  his  own  cost,  and  could  not  get  his 
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expenses  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury.  No 
regular  provision  was  made  for  the  pubUcation. 
Thd  first  hundred  pounds  paid  were  derived 
from  the  forfeiture  of  a  Catholic  priest  In 
1697,  he  spent  £210  for  the  Government,  and 
received  from  the  Lords  oi  the  Treasury 
"£200  in  lottery  tickets,  of  which  I  made 
about  £160."  Up  to  August  1698,  he  had  ex- 
pended £1253,  and  had  received  only  £500. 
Even  when  Queen  Anne  took  his  case  up,  the 
Treasury  reduced  his  just  claim  of  £600  to 
£200.  To  the  day  of  his  death  (1718)  he 
never  received  any  recompense  for  his  labours 
as  editor ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  infers,  from 
the  haste  with  which  probate  of  his  will  was 
obtained,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell 
some  of  his  effects  in  order  to  bury  him. 
Prior's  epigram  on  Mezeray  might  have  been 
transferred  with  terrible  fitness  to  Rymer :  and 
it  may  well  be  asked  "  what  beggar  in  the  In- 
valides "  would  have  changed  places  with  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  make  England  fa- 
mous ? 

Of  Rymer's  work.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  judges 
on  the  whole  very  favourably,  passing  a  just 
censure  on  him  for  quoting  excerpts  from 
Leibnitz  as  ex  [originali,  but  considering  him 
on  the  whole  a  judicious  and  careful  ^itor, 
whose  omissions  and  mistakes  are  of  little 
moment  The  worst  part  of  his  work  is  the 
first  volume,  which  is  undoubtedly  too  meagre ; 
but  throughout,  many  valuable  documents 
published  in  Leonard's  BecueU  have  been 
omitted.  The  criticism  of  the  New  Rymer 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  defers  to  his  second  vol- 
ume ;  but  apparently  it  will  not  be  favourable. 
He  himself  proposes  a  supplement  to  the 
FcBdera,  in  the  shape  of  "a  brief  but  com- 
plete calendar  of  all  authentic  documents  to 
be  found  amongst  English  Records,  necessary 
for  the  verification  and  illustration  of  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  work  is  a  desideratum  ;  and 
no  one  could  do  it  better  than  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy. 

In  his  Index,  to  test  the  execution  would  be 
a  labour  of  many  days,  and  we  can  only  criti- 
cise the  plan.  It  seems  all  that  can  be  desired, 
giving  a  orief  titie  or  statement  of  the  contents 
in  every  document,  with  the  references  to  the 
three  editions,  the  Original,  the  Hague,  and 
the  Riscord  or  New  Rymer.  One  excellent 
feature  is  that  Sir  Thomas  Hardv  invariably 
gives  the  date  of  each  document,  and  the 
place  where  it  was  signed,  thus  doing  for  every 
reign  what  ho  did  for  one  in  his  Itinerary  of 
King  John,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a 
glance  where  the  King  was  on  any  given  day 
of  the  year. 

84.  Professob  Drotsen  is  known  as  the 
head  of  that  section  of  German  historians 
which  assigns  to  Prussia  the  providential  mis- 
sion of  establishing  German  unity,  by  reducin  g 
the  smaller  States  under  her  own  dominion, 
and  separating  Austria  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  He  traces  this  mission  back  to  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  conceives  the 
whole  history  of  the  Brandenburg  Princes, 
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and  afterwards  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  to  be 
nothing  else  but  its  gradual  fulfihnent.    It  was 
to  establish  this  view  that   he  many  years 
ago  undertook  his  Gesehichte  der  PreussiscJten 
Politiky  of  which  two  new  Tolumes  have  just 
appeared.     These  volumes  embrace  the  period 
from  1713  to  1740,  and  form  an  independent 
work,  under  the  title  of  FrederieJe  William  /., 
King  of  Prussia,     In  reality,  however,  they 
only  deal  with  the  King's  foreign  policy ;  and 
this  was  the  weakest  side  of  a  government 
which  in  other  respects  may  justly  claim  to 
constitute  an  epoch.  **  It  was  at  this  time,"  says 
ttie  author,  "  that  Prussia  first  took  that  sharp 
hard  stamp  which  has  remained  characteristic 
of  her :  the  army,  the  administration,  and  the 
finances  then  received  a  shape  and  organiza- 
tion the  outlines  of  which  have  endured  to  the 
present  day.''     But  instead  of   showing  the 
real  grounds  and  method  of  this  process,  the 
two  volumes  merely  exhibit  a  series  of  political 
transactions.     These  the  author  gives  from  his 
researches  in  the  Berlin  Archives,  following 
every  turn  of  diplomacy  with  minuteness,  but 
failing  lucidity  and  condensation.     His  habit 
of  considering  questions  from  an  exclusively 
Prussian  point  of  view  leads  him  into  many 
errors  in  dealing  with  German  affiiirs,  the  in- 
terest of  which  at  that  time  did  not  centre  in 
Berlin;   and  the  same  defect  is  still  more 
striking  in  his  treatment  of  matters  belonging 
to  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  in  which 
Prussia  then  bore  no  considerable  part.     He 
often  represents  events  as  though  the  whole 
politics  of  the  day  had  been  revolving  round 
Berlin :  and  in  one  place  he  says  that  the  new 
era  of  Europe  was  inaugurated  in  Prussia.    In 
the  same  tone  of   exaggeration,  speaking  of 
the  treaty  of  Schwedt,   which   Prussia  con- 
cluded with  Russia  in  1718,  and  by  which  she 
gained  a  portion  of  what  was  then  Swedish 
Pomerania,  he  declares  that  since  then  the 
centre  of  gravity  for  the  Baltic  countries  has 
lain  in  Prussia.     The  truth  is  rather  that  the 
preponderance  of  Russia  on  the  Baltic  dates 
from  that  time,  and  that  Prussia,  instead  of 
hindering,  has  promoted  it.     Later  on,  the 
author  does  not  deny  this ;  he  recognises  the 
threatening  position  Russia  has  occupied  from 
that  time,  but  attributes  the  fault  to  the  other 
States  of  Europe  rather  than  to  Prussia.    The 
fact,  however,  remains,  that  Prussia,  to  further 
her  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  allied  lierself 
persistently  with  Russia ;  and  Herr  Droysen 
relates  how  repeatedly  and  how  vainly  Eng- 
land and  Austria  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
King  to  an  anti-Russian  policy.      The  two 
powers  no  doubt  were  actuated  only  by  self- 
interest,  and  not  by  great  ideas,  or  by  any 
sense  of  moral  obligation.     But  this  was  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  motives  of  the  Prussian  policy 
were  not  of  a  higher  order.   Frederick  William 
was  chiefly  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  so  that  right  scarcely  entered  into 
the  question.     Conquest  seemed  to  him  the 
best  of  rights.     When  Russia  proposed  to 
him  an  alliance  against  Poland,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  what  is  now  called  West  Prus- 
sia, he  wrote  on  the  draft  with  his  own  hand, 
^^  Paratissimus  sum."     On  another  occasion  he 


showed  an  equal  readiness  to  seize  Silesia, 
provided  he  received  assistance,  and  was  gua- 
ranteed in  the  possession  of  the  province ;  for 
he  did  not  love  to  run  great  risks.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  a  sort  of  soldier-like  honourable- 
ness,  to  which  the  byways  of  diplomacy  were 
strange  and  distasteful.  Hence  he  was  oft^i 
baffled  by  political  intrigues  ;  and  if  he  after- 
wards became  conscious  of  having  been  misled, 
he  gave  way  to  violent  fits  of  anger,  which 
often  in  their  turn  drove  hihi  into  false  posi- 
tions. 

As  Prussia  at  that  time  played  a  small  part 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe,  her  relations 
with  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor  were  the 
main  subject  of  Prussian  politics.     The  chief 
point  was  the  claim    of    succession  to  the 
Duchy  of  Juliers.     It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  Emperor  should  be  imfavoura- 
ble  to  the  growing  power  of  Prussia,  which 
was  a  danger  for  Austria,  while  it  threatened 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.     The  young 
kingdom  had  possessions  scattered  over  North- 
em  Germany,  and  an  army  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate strength  of  80,000  men  to  a  population 
of  only  two  and  a  half  millions.     It  thus  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a  military  State,  bent  on 
conquest,  and  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
and    ofience    to    most    other    North-German 
States,   especially  to  Saxony  and   Hanover, 
whose  interests,  were  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  policy  of  England.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  all  these  States  should  have  been 
more  disposed  to  hinder  than  to  promote  the 
aggrandizement  of    a  dangerous    neighbour. 
But  it  was  an  evil  day  when  the  Emperor  atr 
tempted  to  play  a  double  game,  and,  while  he 
formally  recognised  the  King's  claim  to  the 
inheritance,  at  the  same  time  promised  it  to 
another  house.     The  King,  betrayed  by  the 
Emperor,  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  concluded  an  agreement  with  that  power 
in  1789,  upon  the  subject  of  his  inheritance 
Thus  the  Silesian  war  of  Frederick  the  Great 
may  be  said  to  have  been  already  prepared. 
The  King  himself  had  designated  the  Crown 
Prince  as  his  avenger.     A  little  before  his 
death  he  explained  to  him  that  the  root  ideas 
of  his  policy  had  been  "  the  honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  house,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  provinces."     There  is  no  mention  of  rights, 
but  only  of  interests.     Nothing  is  said  of  the 
German  empire  ox^the  German  nation,  which 
was  only  regarded  as  material  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.     It 
is  a  falsification  of  history  to  see  in  this  any- 
thing but  a  self-seeking  dynastic  policy,  differ- 
ing &om  that  of  the  Emperor  and  the  other 
German  Princes  only  by  its  greater  energy. 
By  the  aid  of  a  considerable  army,  to  which 
ail  the  resources  of  the  country  were  devoted, 
this  policy  naturally  succeeded ;  and  Prussia 
accordingly  rose,  while  other  German  States 
sank,  in  proportion.     The  German  nation  be- 
came no  greater  by  the  change :  but  it  had  to 
bear  the   burden    of    the    wars    which    the 
Prussian  policy  of  aggrandizement  brought 
forth. 

85.  The  French  Jesuit  Carayon  is  honoura- 
bly known  as  the  compiler  of  a  bibliography 
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of  the  Society;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  he  has  printed  some  two  dozen 
volumes  of  dociunents  relative  to  its  history. 
Many  of  them  are  at  the  British  Museiun  ;  but 
a  complete  set  probably  does  not  exist  except 
in  ttie  houses  of  the  order.  Father  Carayon 
prints  only  a  small  number  of  copies ;  and 
the  matter  is  commonly  of  a  kind  more  in- 
teresting to  the  Jesuits  themselves  than  to  the 
public  His  volumes  do  not  invite  general 
attention ;  and  the  canons  of  literary  criticism 
would  be  misapplied  in  the  case  of  works  re- 
served for  a  select  and  spedal  circulation.  A 
volume  which  has  just  appeared  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  rest,  and  claims  wider  notice. 
It  contains  a  life  of  Ricci,  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  time  of  their  suppression,  which 
was  printed  soon  after  his  death,  but  has  never 
been  published,  and  150  pages  of  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  election  and  the  pontificate 
of  Ganganelli.  Most  of  the  letters  have  al- 
ready appeared.  Some  are  taken  from  the 
archives  of  the  Jesuits.  The  collection  is 
highly  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
last  decisive  stage  of  that  great  intrigue. 

TVhen  Clement  xiu.  died,  in  1769,  the 
Bourbons  resolved  to  exclude  every  Cardinal 
of  whom  they  had  no  assurance  that  he  would 
suppress  the  Order.  The  stimulus  came  from 
Charles  iii.  of  Spain ;  but  he  carried  with  him 
Portugal  and  the  Bourbon  courts  of  France, 
Naples,  and  Parma.  Austria  was  neutral. 
The  Jesuits  had  friends  in  Sardinia,  and 
among  the  German  Princes.  Prussia  and 
Russia  were  on  their  side ;  and  even  George^ 
III.  made  efforts  to  save  them.  As  early  as 
the  14th  of  March,  Choiseul  recommends 
Caraccioli  and  Ganganelli,  and  says  of  the 
latter,  in  particular,  that  he,  of  all  men,  is  not 
a  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  Aubeterre,  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  Italian  Cardinals  who 
would  not  promise  to  suppress  them,  in  order 
to  be  Pope.  The  French  party  in  the  Con- 
clave was  led  by  Bernis.  Bemis  desired  the 
destruction  of  the  Society ;  he  also  desired  the 
Roman  embassy,  money  to  pay  his  debts,  a 
pension,  and  a  company  for  his  nephew.  But 
he  would  not  hear  of  a  simoniacal  promise.  A 
Cardinal  who  would  make  it,  he  said,  would 
be  sure  to  break  it.  He  admits  the  necessity 
of  gaining  the  object ;  but  he  hopes  it  may  be 
gained  by  fair  means — "  par  des  moyens  con- 
venables."  "  H  n*y  a  que  les  moyens  qui  re- 
pugnent."  He  was  studious  of  the  appearance 
of  respectability :  "  Je  ne  suis  point  devot,  je 
suis  decent,  et  j^aime  4  remplir  ma  place 
d'ev6que."  When  it  became  known  that  the 
Spanish  Cardinals  were  not  deterred  by  the 
scruples  which  made  Bemis  miserable,  but 
meant  to  exact  a  Mrritten  promise  before  they 
would  accept  a  candidate,  he  declared  that  no 
respectable  Cardinal  would  dishonour  himself 
by  consenting  to  such  a  compact  On  the  dd 
of  May  he  explained  his  position  to  the  Spa- 
niards. He  would  be  no  party  to  a  corrupt 
bargain.  It  was  their  affair.  If  they  persisted, 
he  would  not  oppose,  he  would  not  even  dis- 
suade them.  But  he  would  not  be  their 
accomplice.     The  Spanish  Cardinals  consulted 


him  no  more,  and  did  the  rest  themselves. 
They  bou^t  off  those  whom  they  feared,  and 
proceeded  to  tempt  the  two  men  who  had  been 
named  by  Choiseul.  On  the  10th  of  May  it 
was  known  that  Caraccioli  had  already  given 
the  required  pledge,  and  that  Ganganelli 
would  do  the  same.  On  the  16th,  Bemis  was 
still  denouncing  Ganganelli,  when  he  learned 
that  the  Spaniards  had  secured  him.  At  first, 
his  joy  was  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tempt ^^Nous  sommes.bien  aises  de  n'avoir 
rien  su  des  moyens."  "  Fripon  pour  fripon, 
il  vaut  mieux  remplir  les  intentions  de  nos 
cours  que  de  disputer  sur  le  degre  d'insuffi- 
sance  ou  de  ruse."  He  hastened  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Pope  a  memoir  showing 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  France.  They 
soon  became  good  friends.  The  urgent  Spa- 
niards were  odious  to  Clement  xiv.,  who  feared 
to  fulfil  his  engagement,  lest  it  should  appear 
to  have  been  his  stepping-stone  to  the  Papacy. 
He  was  grateful  to  Bemis  for  his  conduct  m 
the  matt^,  and  confided  to  him  the  nature  of 
his  promise.  According  to  Bemis,  it  was  of 
such  a  tenor  that  it  enabled  the  Spaniards  to 
apply  a  pressure  which  the  Pope  could  not 
resist,  but  yet  it  did  not  amount  to  a  corrupt 
engagement  On  the  28th  of  June  he  wrote, 
^^  L'ecrit  qu'ils  ont  fait  signer  au  Pape  n'est 
nullement  obligatoire ;  le  Pape  lui-meme  m*en 
a  dit  la  teneur."  And  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, "  Le  Saint-Pere  me  r6p6ta  plusieurs  f ois 
qu^il  n'avoit  pas  promis  d'^teindre  hie  et  nunc 
cette  compagnie,  mais  seulement  lorsque  les 
circonstances  le  permettraient" 

The  evidence  contained  in  these  letters  is 
very  strong,  and  might  have  been  decisive 
against  Ganganelli,  if  Father  Carayon,  instead 
of  writing  for  readers  convinced  before  they 
read,  had  observed  due  precaution  and  criti- 
cism. Contemplating  only  a  very  restricted 
publicity,  his  confidence  in  the  favour  of  his 
public  has  caused  him  to  weaken  his  case. 
The  selection  of  the  letters,  portions  of  letters, 
and  parts  of  sentences,  is  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme.  The  Conclave  was  controlled  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  there  are  masses  of  Spa- 
nish coiTespondence  in  the  works  of  Ferrer  del 
Rio  and  Laf  uente,  and  in  the  three  volumes  of 
the  Espiritd  de  Azara,  Father  Carayon  relies 
almost  entirely  on  the  papers  of  Bernis.  He 
appears  to  have  trusted  inaccurate  transcripts. 
Several  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  by  M. 
Cretineau-Joly,  who  writes  in  the  same  inte- 
rest Verbal  differences  in  the  two  texts  are 
very  frequent  They  will  be  found,  among 
the  rest,  in  the  letters  numbered  31,  35,  69, 
82,  103,  125,  150,  172,  178.  They  are  trifling, 
and  certainly  unintentional ;  but  they  do  not 
inspire  confidence  in  those  cases  where  let- 
ters are  translated  from  other  languages  into 
French.  A  graver  fault  is  the  omission  of 
important  papers.  Father  Carayon  gives  the 
instructions  of  the  French  Gov«iji»ment  for  the 
Conclave  of  1774.  Those  of  the  Conclave  of 
1769  were  equally  accessible,  and  more  to  the 
purpose;  yet  they  are  not  in  this  volume.  It 
is  both  interesting  and  germane  to  the  purpose 
of  the  work  to  know  the  opinions  of  Clement 
XIV.  in  suppressing  the  society.     He  caused 
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them  to  be  communicated  to  France  by  Bemis,  | 
in  a  despatch  of  March  16,  1774.     In  this 
paper  he  authorizes  it  to  be  stated  that  he 
would  have  preferred  reformation  to  suppres- 
sion, if  reformation  had  been  possible.     ^^  Si 
Clement  xiv.  n'a  jamais  eu  do  doute  que  la  so- 
ciete  des  jesuites  m^itSt  d'etre  r6form6e,  il  a 
6te  longtems  bien  61oigne  de  penser  qu'il  f^t 
sage  de  la  supprimer.  ...  Si  les  jesuites,  au 
lieu  de  montrer  la  plus  grande  audace,  au  lieu 
de  se  presenter  toujours  F^pee  k  la  main,  au 
lieu  de  fabriquer  des  libelles  s^ditieux  et  des 
estampes  insultantes,  se  fussent  humili^s  de- 
yant  les  rois  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  s'ils 
ayaient  respecte  davantage  le  saint-siege  et  les 
d6crets  de  la    congregation    des    rites,   s'ils 
n' ayaient  pas  continuellement  manoeuyr^  et 
intrigue,    sa  saintet^   n'aurait  jamais  pris  la 
resolution  de  supprimer  cet  ordre,  quoiqu'elle 
en  conn^t  les  dangers  ;  elle  raiu*ait  r6form6. 
....  II  a  cm  que  des  religieux  proscrits  des 
£tats  les  plus  catholiques,  yiolemment  soup- 
bonnes  d'etre  entr^s  autrefois,  et  r^cemment, 
dans  des  trames  criminelles,  n'ajant  en  leur 
fayeur  que  Fext^rieur  de  la  r6guiarit4,  decries 
dans  leurs  maximes,  liyr6s  pour  se  rendre  plus 
puissants  et  plus  redoutables,  au  conmierce,  a 
I'agiotage  et  d  la  politique,  ne  pouyaient  pro- 
duire  que  des  fruits  de  dissentions  et  de  dis- 
corde."    This  despatch  omits  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  all.     It  does  not  say  that  the 
predecessors  of  Clement  had  armed  the  society 
with  privileges  which  made  reform  impossible. 
But  as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  case  in 
this  celebrated  conflict,  it  deserves  attention. 
It  has  been  published  more  than  forty  years ; 
but  it  is  omitted  by  Father  Carayon.      In 
another  despatch  Bemis  positively  says  that 
Ganganelli  had  not  committed  himself  by  any 
distinct  pledge  during  the  Conclave.     ".Pai 
reconnu  que  le  pape  s'etoit  encore  moins  en- 
gage du  cote  d'Espagne  que  du  ndtre,  et  que 
nous  n'avions  d'autres  ressources  avec  lui,  que 
les  esp6rances  g^nerales  qu'il  m'avoit  donn^es 
dans  le  Conclave."     These  words,  published 
by  Father  Theiner,  have  led  the  ablest  and 
most  impartial  Protestant  who  has  written  on 
the  subject  to  absolve  Clement  xiv. ;  but  they 
also  are  omitted.     It  would  appear  that  what- 
ever relates  to  the  vain  project  of  reform  is 
distasteful  to  the  author.     A  despatch  of  Ber- 
nis,  of  January  17,  1772,  breaks  off  with  tiie 
words,  "  on  pent  croire  que  Clement  xrv.  se 
rabattra  sur  une  reforme."     One  is  curious  to 
know  the  particular  reforms  suggested ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  find  them  out,  I^Dr  the  continua- 
tion of  the  despatch  has  already  been  pub- 
lished.    Indeed,  there  is  one  letter,  of  August 
26,  1778,  in  which  a  passage  has  been  left  out 
which  Father  Carayon  himself  has  printed  in 
another  work.    In  all  these  cases  the  omissions 
are  faithfully  indicated  by  dots.     In  one  very 
important  passage  this  precaution  has  been 
unfortunately   neglected.       Father  Carayon 
quotes  a  passage  in  which  Cordara,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  General,  Ricci,  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  Clement  xiv.     There  is  no  sign  of 
any  omission ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
the  following  words  have  been  struck  out : — 
^^  Nimquam  fama  laboravit  adversa.     Sunt  qui 


vere  sanctum  depraedicant,  ejusque  sanctita- 
tem  miraculis  affirmatam  volunt;  sed  hsBC 
studio  partium  did  arbitror,  aliis  attoUere 
supra  modum  conantibus,  quem  alii  plus  nimio 
deprimunt.    Ego  nullum  ei  gradum  sanotitatis 

supra  communem  modum  attribuo Si 

qui  ergo  solutions  vitsB  Ganganellum  accusant, 
nsB  ii  mentiuntur  insignit^,  seque  ex  mera 
malevolentia  innocentem  calumniari  f  ateantur 
necesse  est."  Possibly  Father  Carayon  has 
been  led  astray  by  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly ;  but  it 
is  hard  that  &e  Jesuits  should  be  dupes  of 
their  own  advocate.  The  manuscript  of  Cor- 
dara must  be  known  to  them,  as  it  has  been 
used,  not  only  by  M.  Cr^tineau,  but  by  Ra- 
vignan.  There  are  other  passages  which  de- 
served to  be  extracted,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  the  still  greater  honour  of  the 
historian: — "Sic  vitam,  sic  brevem  pontifica- 
tum  clausit  Clemens  xiv.,  si  vere  loqui  fas  est^ 
infelix  magis  quam  mains,  et  optimus  etiam 
futurus,  si  meliora  in  tempora  incidisset. 
Multis  enim  nee  vulgaribus  ingenii,  doctrinsa, 
virtutisque  omamentis  spectabatur.  Mira  in- 
primis  viro  sagacitas,  qu89  laus  principis,  meo 
quidem  judicio  prima,  uti  qua  minus  dolis 
aulicorum  et  insidiis  patet.  Par  illi  in  summo 
honore  demissio,  par  modestia.  Mitis,  affabilis, 
frugi,  sibi  semper  constans,  nunquam  in  con- 

siliis  praeceps,  nunquam  animi  nimius 

Satius  Ganganello  visum  condonare  ultro 
aliquid,  quam  omnia  in  discrimen  ultimum 
dare.     Male  demum  si  egit,  baud  mala  egit 

mente At  vias  omnes  declinandsB  sup- 

pressionis  exquisivit.  At  fecit  invitus,  non 
voluntate  sed  necessitate  fecit  ....  Sup> 
pressit  tamen  societatem,  at  ita  demiim  sup- 
pressit,  ut  mitiore  honestioreque  modo  non 
posset  .  .  .  Scio  equidem  futuros  e  Jesuitis, 
qui  me  quasi  degenerem,  aut  etiam  Societatis 
desertorem  impium  coarguent,  quod  banc  Gan- 
ganelli defensionem  susceperim." 

86.  For  a  right  understanding  of  Schelling's 
philosophy,  which  flowed  on  in  an  almost  un- 
interrupted development,  a  biography  exhibit- 
ing the  internal  process  of  his  mental  life 
would  be  very  valuable.  The  philosopher's 
son,  who  edited  his  father's  complete  works, 
had  undertaken  to  write  such  a  book,  but  was 
prevented  by  death,  leaving  a  fragment  in 
manuscript,  which  described  only  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  philosophy.  This  instructive 
and  well-written  fragment  has  lately  been 
edited  by  Professor  Plitt,  with  the  addition  of 
a  number  of  letters  from  Schelling's  corre- 
spondence. The  volume  extends  to  the  year 
1803,  and  ]«  to  be  followed  by  another.  Be- 
sides Schelling's  letters,  it  contains  letters  of 
Hegel,  Steffens,  Schlegel,  Eschenmayer,  Win- 
dischmann,  Marcus,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

Schelling  was  the  son  of  a  pastor  in  the 
small  town  of  Leonberg,  lying  in  a  romantic 
valley  of  WOrtemberg,  where,  two  hundred 
years  before,  Keppler  had  passed  his  infancy. 
The  father  was  a  man  of  serious  character, 
and  an  oriental  scholar ;  and  the  boy's  extra- 
ordinary capacity  was  developed  by  an  excel- 
lent training.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote 
both  Greek  and  Latin  verses  with  great  ease. 
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He  also  knew  several  oriental  languages,  and 
made  an  attempt  in  historiographical  inquiries. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  study  theology 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  met  Hegel,  by  some 
five  years  his  senior,  with  whom  he  contracted 
a  close  friendship.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  an  accomplished  scholar. 

His  researches  led  him  chiefly  to  the  histo- 
rical and  critical  side  of  theology;  and  his 
Dissertation,  Antiquisaimi  de  prima  malorum 
humanorum  origine  philosophematis  Gen,  III, 
explicandi  tentameneritieumetphiloBophicum^ 
shows  what  hard  questions  pre-occupied  his 
young  head.  This  was  followed  by  an  essay, 
Ueher  MytheUy  historiscJie  Sagen  und  Fkiloso- 
pheme  der  dlUsten  Zeit,  which  is  noteworthy 
as  being  quoted,  forty  years  later,  by  Strauss 
in  his  Leben  Jesu.  ScheUing,  in  his  youthful 
essay,  touched  on  the  mythical  elements  of 
religion  with  much  more  historical  perception 
and  spirituality  than  Strauss,  though  also  in  a 
rationalistic  direction.  These  mythioo-theolo- 
gical  researches  which  occupied  his  youth 
attracted  him  again  in  his  old  age :  they  form 
the  chief  contents  of  the  Philosophie  der 
Mythologie  und  der  Offenbarung.  In  Uke 
manner,  being  originally  intended  for  the 
clerical  state,  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Theology 
quite  late  in  life.  The  end  answered  to  the 
beginning,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  (dd 
man  retracted  the  rationalism  of  the  youth, 
and  devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  posi- 
tive foimdations  of  religion  and  spiritual  life. 
Hence  his  whole  development  is  dramatic,  and 
only  in  the  last  act  arrives  at  its  complete 
solution.  His  career  ought  to  be  considered 
in  this  light,  which  exhibits,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
long  life  of  thinking,  the  final  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  of  positive  facts,  and  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  positive  philosophy,  as  a  contrast 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  youth,  which,  in  his 
after  years,  he  regarded  as  a  negative  one. 

The  novel  teaching  of  Fichte  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  young  ScheUing, 
and  led  him  to  acknowledge  philosophy  as  the 
true  vocation  of  his  life.  His  first  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  Ueber  die  Mogliehheit  einer  Ibrm 
der  Philosophies  is  still  considered  very  ab- 
stract It  contains  the  following  remarkable 
passage :  ^^  I  desire  that  none  of  my  readers 
may  be  a  stranger  to  the  great  consciousness 
which  the  prospect  of  a  finally  attainable 
unity  of  knowledge,  faith,  and  will  (the  ulti- 
mate inheritance  of  mankind  which  will  soon 
be  demanded  more  loudly  than  before)  must 
call  forth  in  every  one  wortiiy  to  have  heard 
the  voice  of  truth."  These  were  bold  words 
for  a  youth  of  nineteen.  They  betoken  a  lofty 
enthusiasm  for  the  search  after  truth,  a  ten- 
dency towards  regarding  things  in  their  to- 
tality, and  an  unflinching  confidence  in  his 
own  power  of  thinking.  Moreover,  they  con- 
tain the  fundamental  note  of  all  his  philoso- 
phical works,  which  always  aim  at  setting 
forth  philosophy  as  a  whole,  but  each  time 
from  a  new  and  peculiar  point  of  view, 
kv  Kol  n&v.  His  next  work,  Vom  loh  ale  Prin- 
cip  der  Philoeophie^  beginning  with  Fichte, 
soon  passed  beyond  him.  The  Ich  is  here  not 
simply  Fichte^s  Ich  of  human  consciousness, 


but  is  made  a  universal  form,  whereby  it  be- 
comes the  simple  act  of  positing  itself,  that  is, 
absolute  activity,  or  self -activity,  with  no 
motor  outside  itself — actus  purus.  The  Ich 
thus  conceived  was  in  one  respect  identical 
with  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinoza,  and  in 
another  was  its  pure  opposite.  For  the  abso- 
lute substance  of  Spinoza,  though  absolutely 
causa  sui,  and  containing  nothing  but  itself,  is 
conceived  in  esse  as  object  or  reality,  while 
the  Ich  of  ScheUing  is  not  esse  but  a  pure  ac- 
tivity, not  object  and  real,  but  pure  subject 
and  ideal.  Thus  Spinoza  and  Fichte  became 
for  ScheUing  the  two  poles  of  philosophy — the 
one  representing  absolute  subjectivity,  the 
other  absolute  objectivity;  and  his  whole 
thoughts  were  absorbed  in  this  contrast  But, 
having  perceived  and  understood  the  duality, 
he  felt  the  want  of  a  high<^  unity ;  and  this 
impulse  caUed  his  own  system  into  being.  He 
thought  that  the  Ich  ought  no  longer  to  re- 
main an  empty  abstraction  as  in  Fichte,  and 
the  absolute  substance  no  longer  an  inactive 
essence  as  in  Spinoza.  He  wanted  somehow 
to  give  concrete  reality  to  Fichte,  and  life  and 
spirit  to  Spinoza,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to 
amalgamate  the  two. 

In  1796  he  went  as  a  private  tutor  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  zealously  studied  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  made  them  the 
objects  of  his  thought  In  the  next  year  he 
published  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Nature 
and  shortiy  afterwards,  Die  Welteeele^  eine 
Hypotheae  zur  Erklarung  des  allgemeinen  Or- 
ga/niemue.  These  books  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  laid  the  foundations  ef  his  fame.  In 
both  of  them  he  starts  with  empirical  induc- 
tions, whence  he  afterwards  draws  ample  de- 
ductions. Long  before  electro-magnetism 
had  been  discovered,  he  maintained  a  dose  re- 
lationship between  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
chemism.  Magnetism,  he  said,  is  line-force ; 
electricity  is  surface-force;  and  chemism  is 
body-force :  thus  developing  the  whole  physi- 
cal process  of  nature  out  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space.  His  Entwurf  eines  Syatemee 
der  Naturphilosophie  (1799)  was  in  a  more 
speculative  form.  In  it  the  doctrine  of  nature 
definitely  became  a  branch  of  philosophy. 
ScheUing  at  that  time  had  much  influence  on 
natural  researches  in  Germany ;  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  nature  found  many  adherents.  It 
afterwards  fell  in  repute,  when  his  earnest  re- 
search degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  superficial 
f oUowers,  into  a  frivolous  paradox. 

There  was  still  a  theorem  to  demonstrate : — 
How  does  nature,  as  the  real,  through  the  gra- 
dual process  of  its  manifestations,  become 
ideal,  tiU  it  reaches  its  ultimate  subjectivity  in 
man  ?  For  with  ScheUing  man  is  the  micro- 
cosm in  which  the  whole  macrocosm  is  cen- 
tralized and  reproduced — ^a  thought  which 
Oken  has  since  worked  out  in  detail.  For  an 
empirical  proof  of  this  process  of  the  gradual 
idealizing  of  nature,  ScheUing  made  special  use 
of  the  phenomenon  of  light,  as  something  un- 
real, and,  in  contrast  with  matter,  almost 
ideal,  so  that  it  has  always  served  as  an  em- 
blem of  spirit  Again,  as  m  the  philosophy  of 
nature  the  real  by  degrees  becomes  ideal,  so, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  shown  how  the 
ideal  in  its  turn  gradually  becomes  real.  This 
Schelling  endeavoured  to  do  in  his  Syateme  des 
transscendentalen  Idealismus  (1800),  the  word 
transcendental  being  understood  after  the 
manner  of  Kant,  to  denote  an  inquiry  which 
passes  beyond  the  phenomenon  into  the  nou- 
menon.  In  this  work,  from  the  Ich  as  a 
purely  ideal  principle  he  deduces  a  new  world, 
the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  makes  the 
region  of  art,  where  the  ideal  becomes  wholly 
real,  and  thought  invests  itself  with  bodily 
form.  Natural  philosophy  and  transcendental 
idealism  are  accordingly  the  main  branches  of 
this  system.  But  the  central  point  of  all  his 
speculation  is  the  absolute,  which,  considered 
in  itself,  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  but  is  an  in- 
diflference,  raised  above  all  opposites,  which 
may  variously  manifest  itself  either  as  ideal 
or  as  real,  and  yet  remains  unaltered,  and  only 
identical  with  itself.  Hence  Schelling* s  phi- 
losophy has  been  called  the  philosophy  of 
identity. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  pantheistic  doctrine.  It 
openly  professed  to  be  so,  and  in  this  respect 
advantageously  contrasted  with  Hegel's  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  pantheism  is  veiled  under 
dialectic  formulas.  Hegel  borrowed  from 
Schelling  his  most  relevant  thoughts,  his  ori- 
ginal part  being  his  dialectic  method.  Schel- 
ling's  method  was  constructive;  for  the  cre- 
ative force  of  his  mind  lay  chiefly  in  his  in- 
tuition, which  he  called  intellectual  contem- 
plation. This  was  rejected  by  Hegel,  who  was 
weak  in  intuition  but  powerful  in  reflection. 
The  philosophy  of  Schelling  was  a  product  of 
enthusiasm,  springing  from  the  sense  of  one- 
ness with  the  universe.  Hence  his  marvellous 
facility  and  assurance  in  embracing  the  deep- 
est and  most  comprehensive  combinations, 
which  his  mind  pours  forth  with  an  exhaust- 
less  abundance ;  hence  also  the  bold  swing  of 
his  style,  the  pregnant  language,  the  lightning- 
like effect  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  dictatorial 
and  oracular  maimer,  which  suffers  no  objec- 
tions, but  thunders  down  his  adversaries  with 
a  single  bolt.  In  order  to  understand  all  this 
rightly  his  times  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  was  the  period  of  the  revolution. 
As  in  France  all  ins^tutions  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  new  constitutions  were  springing 
up  every  year,  so  in  Germany  there  was  a 
great  fermentation  in  the  world  of  ideas;  a 
great  change  had  come  over  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, and  system  was  supplanting  system. 
In  the  midst  of  this  agitation  Schelling  stood 
forth  the  most  gifted  and  comprehensive 
amongst  the  thinkers  of  the  time,  as  Goethe 
did  amongst  the  poets.  The  affinity  of  the 
two  men  comes  out  strikingly  in  the  fact  that 
they  both  had  such  teeming  minds  as  scarcely 
to  appear  twice  in  the  same  aspect  Each  in 
his  old  age  became  quite  different  from  what 
he  had  been.  The  first  part  of  Faust  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  last  as  Schelling' s  earlier  phi- 
losophy from  that  of  his  later  years.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Goethe  that  Schelling 
was  appointed  in  1798  to  a  Professorship  at 
Jena.  This  University  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  renown.     Here  Schelling  lived  in  con- 


stant intercourse  with  the  highest  minds  of 
the  time ;  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by 
hundreds  from  all  quarters,  and  of  all  ages. 
It  was  the  noontide  of  his  fame.  For  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  theories  he  founded  the  Jour- 
natfiir  speculative  Physih,  and  in  union  with 
Hegel,  who  about  that  time  had  settled  in 
Jena,  the  Kritische  Journal  der  Philosophie, 
He  also  published  his  Bruno  oder  uber  das 
natHrliche  und  gottliche  Princip  in  den  Din^ 
geny  and  his  Vorlesun^en  Uher  die  Methode  des 
academischen  Studiums,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  his  works.  In  style  these  lectures  are 
amongst  the  very  best  that  the  scientific  prose 
of  Germany  can  boast 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  philosophy  of 
nature  should  lead  its  founder  into  the  region 
of  medicine.  To  study  medical  practice  he 
went  for  a  time  to  Bamberg,  where  there  was 
a  renowned  clinical  school.  After  being  ini- 
tiated into  the  system  of  the  English  Doctor 
Brown,  he  made  an  attempt  at  connecting  its 
theory  of  organic  excitements  witti  his  own 
philosophical  system.  The  University  of 
Landshut  in  Bavaria  (afterwards  transferred 
to  Munich)  rewarded  him  with  the  honorary 
title  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  Meanwhile  events 
occurred  at  Jena  which  made  his  position  un- 
bearable. After  the  departure  of  Fichte  the 
University  had  rapidly  decayed;  and  Schel- 
ling wished  also  to  go.  Accordingly  in  1803 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
WGrzburg,  where,  with  his  friend  Marcus,  he 
proposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  reform  of 
medicine.  There  the  present  volume  of  his 
correspondence  ends,  leaving  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  career  still  to  be  illustrated. 

37.  The  authentic  documents  relative  to  the 
great  French  political  trials,  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  monarchy  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  Empire,  have  hitherto  re- 
mained scattered  through  the  various  ofiScial 
papers  of  the  time.  Extracts  from  them  have 
been  produced  by  various  writers,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  particular  con- 
clusions; and  historical  students  who  have 
desired  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
this  page  in  the  history  of  France  have  been 
obliged  to  go  through  the  arduous  labour  of 
personally  verifying  all  their  materials.  M.  de 
Ketschendorf  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  by  his  Recueil  complet  des  dis- 
cussions legislatives  et  des  dShats  rSsultant  des 
grands  proems  politiques  jugSs  en  France  de 
1792  d  1840.  The  six  great  trials  it  contains 
point,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  France  for 
half  a  century.  The  first  part  gives  the  de- 
bates with  regard  to  Lewis  xvi.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Marie  Elizabeth,  and  Philippe  d' Or- 
leans, with  an  additional  chapter  relative  to 
the  general  banishment  of  the  Bourbons ;  the 
next  refers  to  the  impeachment  of  l^e  Minis- 
ters of  Charles  x. ;  and  the  third,  which  con- 
cludes the  work,  is  concerned  with  the  trial  of 
the  present  Emperor  after  the  Strasburg  and 
Boulogne  attempts.  The  first  part  is  the  most 
important:  it  includes  the  discussions  on  the 
questions  whether  the  King  could  be  tried, 
and  what  were  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the 
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trial,  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  with  the  results  of  the  divisions, 
and  the  reports  on  the  documents  cited  in  the 
case  of  Lewis  xvi.  M.  de  Ketschendorf  has 
rightly  refrained  from  all  expression  of  his 
own  opinions,  and  limited  himself  to  a  brief 
statement  of  the  position  of  affairs  immediately 
before  or  after  each  triaL 

38.  M.  Layolleb^s  Fortalis,  sa  vie  et  sea 
osuvrea,  contains  a  careful  biography,  and  on 
the  whole  a  just  estimate  of  the  most  states- 
manlike of  the  French  jurists.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  school  of  writers,  among 
whom  Montesquieu  was  foremost,  rescued  the 
study  of  the  law  from  the  proverbial  pedantry 
of  the  older  civilians,  and  refreshed  it  with 
literary  culture  and  philosophical  principles. 
Portalis  showed  himself  from  the  m*st  an  apt 
disciple  of  this  schooL  His  first  speech,  de- 
livered at  the  age  of  nineteen,  broke  through 
the  traditions  and  scandalized  the  Court  A 
friend  told  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  his  manner.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  the 
bar  must  change,  not  I."  He  rose  rapidly  to 
tho  top  of  his  profession  in  Provence ;  and  his 
speeches  and  opinions  on  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical questions  carried  his  reputation  through 
the  whole  of  France.  Always  a  zealous  and 
enlightened  Catholic,  he  defended  religion 
against  scepticism  and  against  intolerance. 
The  province  to  which  he  belonged  was 
united  but  loosely  with  the  rest  of  France ; 
and  Portalis  was  a  strenuous  asserter  of  its 
privileges,  and  of  its  particular  laws.  He  was 
at  that  time  opposed  to  artificial  uniformity  in 
legislation  whilst  variety  prevailed  in  custom, 
and  wished  the  laws  to  be  fitted  to  the  ways 
and  traditions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  he  thus  claimed  the  legislative 
power  for  the  people,  he  looked  on  the  mo- 
narchy as  essentially  limited  in  its  authority, 
and  held  that  the  king  was  responsible  to  his 
subjects.  On  the  question  of  constitutional 
liberty,  though  not  on  that  of  social  equality, 
his  creed  was  the  creed  of  1789;  but,  like 
Burke,  he  shrank  from  the  violence  with  which 
it  was  put  in  action.  It  is  a  greater  evil,  he 
said,  to  destroy  than  to  suffer.  This  temper 
of  mind  spoiled  his  efficiency  during  the  Ke- 
volution,  and  kept  him  on  the  inoperative  side. 
The  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor  drove  him  into 
exile,  where  he  wrote  an  elegant  but  slightly 
superficial  book  on  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  On  his  return  during  the 
Consulate  he  rose  immediately  to  the  highest 
honours  and  the  greatest  influence.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Civil  Code,  and 
of  the  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Chiurch  in  France.  In  preparing  the  Code 
JSfapoUoTh^  Portalis,  who  had  renounced  his 
early  aversion  for  uniformity  of  law,  contended 
for  the  Roman  code  in  preference  to  the  na- 
tional legislation.  His  opmions  did  not  always 
prevail:  but  the  preliminary  Discourse  was 
his  work.  It  contains  a  maxim  which  has 
been  often  quoted :  "  II  est  utile  de  conserver 
tout  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas  n^cessaire  de  d^truire." 
He  was  less  distinguished  for  depth  and 
solidity  of  legal  knowledge  than  for  practical 


experience,  and  especially  for  a  sonorous  and 
majestic  eloquence,  in  which  brevity  and  force 
were  sometimes  wanting.  **  Portalis,"  said 
Napoleon,  ^^  would  be  our  finest  and  most  elo- 
quent orator,  if  he  knew  how  to  stop."  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  all  the  measures  which  secured 
the  influence  of  the  national  will  over  the  na- 
tional faith — of  the  State  over  the  Church. 
The  statement  of  principles  in  his  speeches  on 
these  questions  is  so  lucid  that  they  still  enjoy 
an  almost  classical  authority.  The  last,  dis- 
cussion in  which  he  took  part  was  that  on 
capital  punishment  The  King  of  Holland 
wished  to  abolish  it  Portalis  convinced  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  retained,  but  mitigated  by 
a  fre(^uent  use  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 
He  did  not  understand  the  great  maxim  of 
criminal  law,  that  punishment  ought  to  be 
neither  uncertain  nor  arbitrary. 

M.  Lavoll6e  writes  well ;  and  his  admiration 
for  Portalis  leads  him  into  no  excess  of  praise. 
He  admits  that  his  character  was  deficient  in 
force  and  independence,  and  that  he  some- 
times defended  what  he  could  not  approve. 
On  most  points  his  remarks  are  sound.  Here 
is  what  he  says  of  Primogeniture : — "  Sur  tons 
les  territoires  habites  par  la  race  anglo-saxon- 
ne,  la  liberte  de  tester  a  conserve  la  grande 
propriety,  developpe  la  grande  Industrie ;  elle 
a  permis  de  port^  au  plus  haut  d^gre  de  per- 
fection Tagriculture  et  les  arts  mecaniques; 
elle  a  stimuU  Factivite  des  desherites,  deve- 
loppe leur  esprit  d^entreprise,  et  favorise  une 
emigration  qui  couvre  le  quart  de  la  terre  ha- 
bitable ;  elle  a,  enfin,  maintenu  dans  sa  puis- 
sance Taristocratie  territoriale  Anglaise.  .  .  . 
Sous  Tancien  regime,  en  effet,  les  resultats  de 
la  liberte  testamentaire  ^taient  analogues  en 
France :  Fagriculture  et  Tindustrie  y  avaient, 
il  est  vrai,  peu  progresse;  mais,  comme  en 
Angleterre,  1  aristocratic  se  perp6tuait,  et  com- 
me I'Angleterre,  la  France  portait  en  die  une 
s^ve  surabondante  qui  repandait  dans  le  monde 
de  vaillants  colons  et  d'aventureux  Emigrants. 
Depuis  que  Tegalite  des  partages  a  prevalu 
dans  notre  pays,  la  situation  a  chang^.  L'aris- 
tocratie  disparait ;  la  France,  loin  de  coloniser, 
comble  avec  peine  les  vides  de  sa  population  ; 
mais,  d'un  autre  cote,  la  division  des  heritages 
a  multiplie  presque  a  I'infini  la  petite  propriete, 
et,  par  1^  elle  a  donne  une  base  solide  a  la  de- 
mocratie  modeme,  elle  a  cr46  des  citoyens  \k 
oil,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  existaient  a  pdne  des  hom- 
mes,  elle  a  fait  entrer  dans  les  moeurs,  Tegalite 
civile,  elle  a  cimente  F union  nationale  et  accru, 
dans  une  proportion  6norme,  la  valeur  du  soL" 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  a  man  who  can  write 
this  afl^nning  that  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  is  inculcated  by  the  New  Testament 
and  by  the  Church. 

39.  The  life  of  General  Scharnhorst  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  world  in  short 
sketches  only.  Herr  Klippel  has  now  under- 
taken a  detailed  biography  of  him ;  and  the 
two  published  volumes  of  it  trace  his  career 
from  his  birth  at  Bordenau  in  Hanover,  in 
1755,  to  his  entrance  into  the  Prussian  service 
in  1801.    Hardenberg  was  also  born  in  Hano- 
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ver ;  and  Stein  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau :  so  that  the  three  men  to  whom  the 
salvation  and  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
Monarchy  after  1806  is  chiefly  due  were  none 
of  them  Prussians,  hut  all  helonged  to  the  pro- 
vinces that  have  heen  lately  annexed.  Simi- 
larly, Bliicher  was  not  a  Prussian,  hut  a  Meck- 
lenburger,  and  Gneisenau  a  Saxon.  Scham- 
horst*s  father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Bordenau  far- 
mer ;  and  the  boy,  with  his  brothers,  used  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  had  no  other  instruc- 
tion than  that  of  the  village  school.  But  he 
read  eagerly  the  books  lent  him  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  especially  when  they  related 
to  military  history.  His  earnest  desire  was  to 
enter  a  nulitary  school ;  and  at  last  the  death 
of  his  maternal  grandfather  provided  the 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish. 

At  a  little  distahce  from  Bordenau  is  a  large 
lake,  called  the  Steinhudermeer,  the  southern 
shores  of  which  belonged  to  the  county  (now 
principality)  of  Lippe  Schaumburg.  Here  at 
that  time  reigned  the  celebrated  Count  Wil- 
liam, whose  personal  qualities  entitle  him  to 
rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  German  princes. 
Possessing  military  genius,  and  fuU  of  enthu- 
siasm for  a  soldier* s  life,  he  was  nevertheless 
a  wise  and  beneficent  as  well  as  an  energetic 
ruler,  and  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  little 
territory  with  an  almost  paternal  solicitude. 
In  the  Seven  Years*  War  he  served  for  some 
time  as  a  General  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Portugal,  where  he  re-organized  the  army, 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  English  and  Por- 
tuguese, successfully  defended  the  country 
against  the  Spaniards.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  he  returned  home,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  administration  of  his  coimty,  and  to 
military  studies.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Milita- 
ry Defence,  which  was  printed  but  not  pub- 
lished, and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  snow 
how  wars  might  be  averted  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  defence  in  the  different  countries.  To 
illustrate  his  ideas,  he  built  on  an  artificial 
islet  in  the  Steinhudermeer,  a  little  fortress — 
the  still-existing  Wilhelmstein — ^where  milita- 
ry science  was  taught,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  where  he  lived  for  a  part  of 
each  year,  superintending  the  military  exerci- 
ses of  his  young  garrison.  In  this  school 
Schamhorst  became  a  pupil ;  and  all  that  he 
afterwards  accomplished  maybe  traced  back 
to  the  teaching  he  received  there.  The  idea  of 
a  general  popular  armament,  the  principle  of 
the  subsequent  Prussian  Landwehr,  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  Count,  and  practically  in- 
troduced into  his  little  dominion.  The  same 
spirit  of  German  patriotism  which  later  on  in- 
spired the  pupil* s  military  schemes  had  also 
lived  in  the  master.  And  even  the  local  situa- 
tion of  Wilhelmstein  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence; for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stein- 
hudermeer is  classic  ground  in  German  histo- 
ry, from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  defeat 
sustained  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus. 
Schamhorst  was  seventeen  when  he  entered 
this  school.  By  vigorous  efforts  he  supplied 
the  defects  of  his  former  knowledge,  ana  soon 


acquired  the  special  favour  of  the  Count,  which 
he  retained  to  the  end.  The  Count  died  in 
1777 ;  and  Scharnhorst  then  entered  the  Hano- 
verian service,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  scientific  instructor  and  writer. 

His  first  laurels  were  won  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1798  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  battle 
of  Handscote  ;  and  to  Walmoden,  whose  inter- 
est he  there  engaged,  he  afterwards  owed  many 
advantages — amongst  others,  the  acquaintance 
of  Stein.  In  the  following  year  came  the  de- 
fence of  Menin,  under  Hammerstein,  who  held 
out  for  several  days  against  overwhelming 
forces,  and  at  last  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  plan  of  these  operations 
was  due  to  Schamhorst,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  their  execution,  as  well  as  in  the  fur- 
ther movements  of  the  campaign  which  ended 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian 
army.  To  learn  and  to  teach  were  his  essen- 
tial characteristics ;  and  the  Dutch  war  afforded 
him  a  wealth  of  experience  by  which  he  pro- 
fited in  later  years.  His  remarkable  firmness 
of  mind  and  power  of  abstract  thought  re- 
mained with  him  through  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  actual  service.  While  he  was  com- 
manding his  corps  amidst  the  shower  of  mis- 
siles at  Menin,  he  was  also  busy  with  scientific 
observations  on  the  effect  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves ;  and  one  of  his  scientific  works  was  com- 
pleted in  the  camp.  Not  the  least  instructive 
lesson  of  the  war  to  such  a  man  was  derived 
from  the  variety  of  the  nations  whose  armies 
took  part  in  it.  With  the  Hanoverians  were 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  troops;  and 
opposed  to  them  were  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  Republic.  Scharnhorst* s  observation 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
change  in  the  old  military  tactics.  The  peace  of 
Basil,  which  was  the  result  of  Prussian  policy, 
established  the  historical  precedent  for  the 
present  **  Main  line  **  partition,  by  separating 
the  north  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  de- 
claring it  neutral.  To  protect  this  neutrali- 
ty a  corps  of  observation  was  formed  under 
tne  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
which  Hanover  contributed  some  15,000  men ; 
and  Schamhorst  became  Quartermaster- Gene- 
ral. His  capacity  and  energy  in  this  position 
commended  him  to  the  Duke,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  win  him  for  the  Prussian  service ;  and 
overtures  were  also  made  to  him  from  Den- 
mark. All  these  offers  were  put  aside.  But 
he  had  enemies  at  the  Hanoverian  Court,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  success,  and  unwilling  to 
see  a  man  of  low  extraction  preferred  to  high 
appointments.  Schamhorst  was  anxious  for 
advancement,  and  made  an  application  which 
was  not  granted.  Justly  indignant  at  this  re- 
fusal he  accepted  the  repeated  invitation  from 
Berlin,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1801  entered 
tiie  Prussian  service.  From  this  point  begins 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  acquired  hkn  a 
general  European  fame.  Herr  Elippel*s  very 
instructive  but  rather  prolix  volumes  explain 
the  circumstances  that  formed  his  character 
and  determined  his  wider  career. 

40.  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  least  stable  was  the  one  that  had 
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awakened  the  most  sangxtine  hopes  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  the  special  sympathy  of 
British  statesmen.  After  an  agitated  and 
discontented  existence  of  fifteen  years,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  dissolved  hy 
the  successful  insurrection  of  the  Belgians ; 
and  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Powers  were 
soon  compelled  to  sanction  the  revolution. 
But  the  period  of  imion  between  Holland  and 
Belgiiun  after  1815,  though  it  only  represents 
an  episode  in  the  political  history  of  Europe, 
is  nevertheless  of  general  interest  There  is 
no  clearer  example  of  the  inevitable  reaction 
of  historical  and  national  differences  against 
the  arbitrary  combination  which  characterized 
the  statemanship  of  that  time.  The  history 
of  these  fifteen  years  is  the  key  to  a  right  im- 
derstanding  of  me  Belgian  revolution,  and  the 
political  development  of  the  independent  kmg- 
dom.  For  when  the  Belgian  provinces,  which 
had  formerly  been  so  distinct  from  one  another, 
joined  together  to  resist  the  Dutch  tendencies 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Dutch  members 
of  the  States-General,  not  only  was  their  own 
cohesion  and  sense  of  unity  strengthened,  but 
the  nation  acquired  the  requisite  training  for 
parliamentary  life,  and  both  the  great  parties 
which  had  existed  in  the  country  since  the 
close  of  the  last  century  arrived  at  identical 
conclusions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  constitu- 
tional and  liberal  basis  for  the  modem  Belgian 
State. 

Yet  the  historical  literature  of  the  Belgians 
has  hitherto  neglected  this  period  of  their 
political  union  with  Holland,  or  at  least  un- 
derrated its  significance.  None  of  the  existing 
works  on  it  can  be  considered  adequate.  No- 
thomb,  in  his  able^«9at  historique  et politique 
sur  la  devolution  Beige,  has  only  combined 
the  Belgian  grievances  against  the  Nether- 
lands Government  into  a  skilful  plea.  Ger- 
lache,  in  his  voluminous  Sistoire  du  Royaume 
d^s  Faya-Bas  depuis  lS14:ju9qu^en  1880,  gives 
many  interesting  particulars,  but  no  regular 
or  complete  exposition ;  and  his  ecclesiastical 
absolutism,  which  becomes  more  conspicuous 
in  every  now  edition,  is  adverse  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  facts  and  motives,  even  as  regu'ds 
his  own  political  activity,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  expression  of  a  liberal  Catholicism. 
Huybrecht,  whom  Gervinus  has  followed  in 
this  part  of  his  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  given  a  brilhant  sketch  in  the  Revue 
Trimestrielh  (vol.  xiii.)  of  the  government  of 
William  i.  in  Belgium ;  but  it  is  not  sufiScient- 
ly  worked  out,  and  is  tinged  with  Orange 
sympathies.  The  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  which  has  been  given  by  the 
Dutch  historian  Bosch  Kemper,  in  his  Stoat- 
hundige  Geachiedenis  van  ifederland,  surpas- 
ses all  Belgian  publications  on  the  subject  in 
the  depth  of  its  historical  research,  though 
the  author  has  principally  relied  on  Dutch 
materials,  and  has  written  with  a  special  view 
to  Holland. 

To  supply  this  want,  the  well-known  Bel- 
gian publicist,  M.  Louis  Hymans,  has  under- 
taken his  Hiatoire  politique  et  parlementaire 
ds  la  Belgigue  de  1814-1830.  The  first  volume, 
which  has  recently  appeared,   contains    the 


foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  author,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  editor  of  the  principal  minis- 
terial organ,  has  already  shown  his  powers  as 
a  popular  historian  by  well-known  works  on 
general  Belgian  history,  and  one  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Leopold  I.  Though  a  zealous  par- 
tisan both  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  Press, 
he  has  always  striven  after  impartiality  in  his 
historical  works.  The  present  volume  justi- 
fies the  expectations  thus  raised.  Not  only 
is  the  style  clear  and  the  plan  evident,  but 
the  author  has  made  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge,  by  his  researches  amongst  the  po- 
litical pamphlets  in  the  library  of  the  House 
of  Repres^itatives,  and  the  Belgian  periodicals 
for  the  years  1814  and  1815.  His  patriotic 
feelings,  though  often  expressed,  have  not 
betrayed  him  into  any  unjust  attacks  on  the 
Dutch  or  on  William  i. ;  nor  has  his  liberal 
stand-point  made  him  bitter  against  the 
Catholic  leaders.  These  merits,  however,  are 
combined  with  serious  defects.  The  author's 
knowledge  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
his  work.  He  is  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  conditions  of  other  States, 
and  with  the  foreign  literature  which  bears  on 
his  subject  Outside  the  limits  of  purely 
Belgian  afiairs,  he  is  sometimes  extraordinarily 
inaccurate: — The  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  is  transferred  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1807  (p.  83) ;  the  4th  of  April  is 
nven  as  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris  (p.  50) ;  a  totally  wrong  account  of  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Bund 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  afiairs  is  copied  from 
Raepsaet  (p.  282)  ;  and  the  House  of  Nassau 
is  made  to  lose  a  "throne"  by  the  Dutch 
Revolution  of  1796  (p.  81  and  82).  Of  the 
sources  from  which  such  a  history  should  be 
drawn,  the  author  has  only  made  use  of  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  publications,  adding  to 
them  a  few  popular  French  works.  He  has 
altogether  overlooked  Lord  Castlereagh's  cor- 
respondence and  despatches,  as  well  as 
Gagern's  Mein  Antheit  an  der  Folitik.  This 
narrowness  in  the  range  of  his  studies  has  of 
course  afiected  his  conception  on  this  subject 
His  ignorance  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  makes  him 
slur  over  the  foundation  of  the  monarchical 
government,  on  the  return  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  December  1813,  though  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  method  by  which, 
and  the  terms  on  which,  the  union  with  Bel- 
gium was  efiected.  Being  a  stranger  to  the 
correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  does 
not  know  that  the  contents  of  the  eight 
articles  of  the  London  Protocol  of  the  20th  of 
June  1814  were  determined  almost  exclusively 
by  the  views  of  William  i.  and  his  diplo- 
matists, so  that,  as  regards  the  Belgians,  the 
King  was  not  entitled  to  allege  any  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  Europe.  But  even  where 
the  author  possesses  the  knowledge  on  which 
to  found  a  correct  judgment  he  seems  to  lack 
the  necessary  critical  power.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing an  independent  character  of  the  King 
whose  reign  in  Belgium  forms  the  subject  of 
his    work,   he  merely  puts  side  by  side  a 
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panegyric  written  on  occasion  by  a  Belgian 
publicist,  and  some  unfavourable  remarks  by 
a  Dutch  statesman  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  King.  In  spite  of  the  merits  which 
the  book  possesses  it  cannot  be  considered  to 
promise  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  the 
author  rightly  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  yet  one  of  the  least  known, 
periods  of  Belgian  history." 

4rl.  In  Russia  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
military  conspiracy  of  1826  are  known  as  the 
Decembrists,  or  men  of  December.  One  of 
them,  Baron  Rosen,  an  Esthonian,  and  formerly 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Finland  Jager  Guard,  has 
published  an  account  of  the  a£fair,  derived 
from  his  private  memoranda — Aua  den  Me- 
moiren  eines  RusBUch&n  Dekabristen.  Though 
not  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  he  as- 
sisted actively  in  its  development,  and  took  part 
in  the  conflict  at  St  Petersburg.  On  the  failure 
of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  sent  to  Siberia, 
where  he  underwent  ten  years  of  hard  labour, 
followed  by  four  years  of  compulsory  resi- 
dence, at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  allow- 
ed, though  the  intercession  of  the  present 
Emperor,  to  return  to  his  country.  Of  the 
121  condemned  Decembrists,  only  fourteen 
were  living  when  he  prepared  his  memoir  for 
the  press :  and  of  these  only  three  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  14th  (26th) 
of  December.  The  memoir  itself  contributes 
little  to  the  secret  history  of  the  plot,  which 
the  author  thinks  has  already  been  sufficiently 
explained  and  illustrated.  His  object  is  rather 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  a  historical 
fact,  and  to  furnish  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  Decembrists  with  an  authen- 
tic account  of  their  character  and  conduct 
This  task,  undertaken  chiefly  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  countrymen,  he  has  performed 
exhaustively  and  well.  A  natural  moderation 
of  temperament,  and  the  effects  of  a  long 
experience,  are  apparent  in  the  objectivity 
with  which  he  judges  the  persons,  and  recites 
the  strange  occurrences,  of  his  story.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  influence  the  reader^s  mind 
in  one  direction  or  another ;  but,  as  is  natural 
in  a  man  who  has  lived  on  into  the  new  epoch 
inaugurated  by  the  present  Emperor,  he  ap- 
pears to  perceive  that  the  movement  of  1825 
nad  no  root  in  the  popular  sympathies^  and 
could  only  have  resulted  in  practical  failure, 
even  if  it  had  attained  an  apparent  success. 
Its  leaders  understood  neither  the  aim,  the 
limits,  nor  the  instrumental  means  of  the 
political  change  that  floated  before  their  ima- 
gination. At  the  conferences  of  delegates  no 
common  plans  of  operation  or  of  mutual  assist- 
ance were  agreed  on ;  and  no  idea  of  any  kind 
was  put  forward  to  animate  the  soldiers,  whose 
mere  blind  obedience  was  reckoned  on  for  the 
moment  of  action.  It  is  observable,  in  con-' 
trast  to  the  present  time,  that  in  the  Russian 
associations  of  that  period  no  difference  ap- 
pears between  the  national  Russians  and  the 
non-Russians,  while  the  Poles,  on  the  other 
hand^  stand  aloof  from  every  sort  of  alliance. 
The  author  states  the  relations  of  these  parties 
clearly  and  concisely ;  and  the  chief  interest 


of  his  book  is  in  this  section,  and  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  14th  (26th)  of 
December,  and  of  the  trial  of  the  prisoners. 
The  record  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  intimate 
companions  in  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus,  tends 
to  confirm  preceding  accounts  of  the  horrors 
endured  at  that  time;  but  it  adds  nothing 
essentially  new  to  what  was  already  before  the 
world. 

42.  Thb  sensible  and  unpretending  little 
book  which  Mr.  Booth  has  published  on  Robert 
OweUy  the  jPbunder  of  Socialism  in  England^ 
is  avowedly  designed  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  satisfy  curiosity ;  and  the  author*  s  aim  has 
been,  not  so  much  to  write  a  memoir  of  Owen, 
as  to  sketch  the  various  social  movements 
with  which  he  was  connected.  The  great 
English  Socialist,  after  some  thirty  years  of 
notoriety,  sank  into  comparative  obscurity  in 
his  later  life,  and  seems  in  some  danger  of 
being  forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 
Yet  his  name  must  always  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  social  history  of  England.  Nor  was  his 
influence  so  ephemeral  as  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  extravagance  of  his  later  views, 
and  the  collapse  of  his  more  ambitious  pros- 
pects, ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that  New 
Lanark  was  for  many  years,  even  financially, 
an  undeniable  success,  and  that  ho  was  early 
and  honourably  associated  with  measures  of 
such  permanent  importance  as  the  Factory 
Acts  and  Infant  Education.  Nor  were  his 
wilder  speculations  wholly  without  result. 
The  ruins  of  his  castles  in  the  air  have  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  many  more  humble  but 
more  durable  edifices.  He  was  a  born  organ- 
izer and  ruler  of  men';  and  he  entered  the  in- 
dustrial world  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
its  history.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
had  revolutionized  industry,  by  crushing  indi- 
vidual craftsmen,  and  concentrating  power  in 
the  hands  of  great  capitalists.  The  first  effects 
of  this  important  change  were  ominous  and 
discouraging.  The  workmen  found  themselves 
deprived  of  Hieir  independence,  and  had  not 
yet  learnt  the  strength  which  lies  in'  combina- 
tion. The  masters  abused  the  power  of  capi- 
tal, and  ignored  its  responsibilities.  To  this 
must  be  i^ded  the  effects  of  a  long  and  ruinous 
war,  the  shock  given  to  credit  by  a  sudden 
change  from  paper  currency  to  cash  payments, 
taxes  imposed  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of 
political  econ<miy,  and  a  poor-law  which  flood- 
ed the  country  with  paupers.  To  Owen  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  been  among  the  first,  if  not 
quite  liie  first,  to  realize  the  enormous  powers 
for  good  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  manufacturer.  Full  of  his  theories  as 
to  the  absolute  plasticity  of  human  nature, 
and  animated  by  a  disinterested  enthusiasm 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  he  set  to 
work  vigorously  at  New  Lanark  to  form  the 
circumstances  which  should  mould  the  cha- 
racter of  his  community.  Liquor-shops  were 
proscribed;  schools  were  founded,  to  which 
the  wcM'kmen^s  dxildren  were  sent  from  their 
earliest  years ;  purchasers  were  emancipated 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  retail  dealer,  by  the 
institution  of  stores  at  which  goods  were  sold 
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at  wholesale  prices.  Before  long,  public 
kitchens,  a  library,  reading-room,  and  ball- 
room were  built ;  and  finally,  a  strict  super- 
vision was  exercised  over  the  morals  of  the 
whole  society.  The  eflfects  of  these  reforms 
were  as  magical  as  the  experiment  was  novel. 
Dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success,  Owen 
imagined  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  imi- 
versal  happiness  and  prosperity.  His  super- 
ficial culture  and  his  insensibility  to  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  human  nature  fostered  the  de- 
lusion. In  an  evil  hour  he  plimged  into  the 
sea  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  published, 
in  1809,  his  Essay b  on  the  Formation  of  Ghor 
racter.  Their  philosophy  is  simple :  Man  is 
the  creature  of  circumstances ;  mould  these 
properly,  and  you  insure  happiness  and  vir- 
tue. "Withdraw  the  circumstances  which 
tend  to  create  crime  in  the  human  character, 
and  crime  will  not  be  created.  Replace  them 
with  such  as  are  calculated  to  form  habits  of 
order,  regularity,  temperance,  industry,  and 
these  qualities  will  be  produced."  Hitherto 
society  has  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  repression 
of  crime;  henceforward  they  should  be  di- 
rected to  its  prevention.  But  the  causes  of 
crime  are  two— ignorance  and  poverty.  There- 
fore Government  should  educate  the  poor,  and 
provide  them  with  work.  His  speculations 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  current 
theology,  which  he  found  opposed  both  to  his 
theory  and  his  practice.  .  His  belief  in  the 
omnipotence    of    circumstances    was   incom- 

Eatible  with  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsi- 
ility;  and  religious  differences  appeared  to 
him  likely  to  impart  a  fatal  elem^it  of  discord 
into  his  new  community.  Other  despots,  feel- 
ing the  same  difficulty,  have  attempted  to 
utilize  religion ;  Owen  was  more  sincere,  but 
less  politic,  and  his  crusade  against  it  involved 
him  m  perpetual  discussions  with  his  partners, 
with  the  philanthropic  world,  and  with  society 
at  large.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  odium  which  he 
thus  drew  upon  himself,  his  practical  success 
could  not  fail  to  excite  admiration  ;  and  fresh 
attention  was  drawn  to  his  social  theories  by 
the  Report  on  the  causes  of  poverty,  which, 
in  1817,  he  communicated,  by  request,  to  the 
Committee  then  sitting  on  the  Poor-laws. 
The  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  shortly 
that  every  coimty  or  union  should  establish 
a  farm,  and,  if  possible,  a  manufactory  in  ad- 
dition, for  the  employment  of  their  poor.  His 
views  soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
he  proposed  to  reconstruct  societjr  on  the 
same  principles  which  he  had  apphed  to  the 
alleviation  of  poverty.  In  his  imagination  the 
civilised  world  was  mapped  out  into  rectangu- 
lar farms,  inhabited  by  a  happy,  peaceful,  and 
industrious  society,  content  with  their  legiti- 
mate earnings,  free  from  the  bane  of  competi- 
tion, and  from  the  miseries  caused  by  theo- 
logical strife.  After  preaching  the  new  doc- 
trine in  different  countries  of  Europe,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantio,  in  1826,  and  founded  in 
Indiana,  on  the  basis  of  Socialism,  a  com- 
munity which  he  christened  New  Harmony. 
But  like  other  ingenious  speculators  who  have 
attempted  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  mechani- 
cal basis,  he  failed  to  discover  the  secret  of 


perpetual  harmonioi|S  and  equable  motion. 
The  legislator  was  reluctantly  forced,  by  the 
clamours  of  his  citizens,  to  concede  to  them  at 
once  absolute  communism, — a  system  which, 
from  their  imperfect  training,  they  were  un- 
fitted to  practise  or  comprehend ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  personal  supervision  was  withdrawn, 
individual  selfishness  reasserted  its  sway,  and 
the  elaborate  fabric  fell  to  pieces.  Its  fate 
was  speedily  shared  by  other  communities, 
which  had  parted  from,  and  had  been  founded 
on  the  model  of,  the  original  society. 

Owen's  flagrant  contempt  for  the  plainest 
truths  of  political  economy  proved  the  ruin  of 
all  his  projects.  But  the  experience  of  their 
failure  prepared  the  soil  for  more  genuine  and 
healthy  crops;  and  the  modem  co-operative 
movements  are  indebted  to  him  in  no  mean 
degree  for  such  success  as  they  have  obtained. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  did  not  die  till 
1858.  He  never  ceased  to  believe  in  and 
preach  his  social  theories;  but  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  the  instincts  which  his  theolo- 
gical views  had  suppressed  found  an  outlet  in 
spiritualism,  to  which  he  became  a  convert. 

43.  The  value  of  Gervinus's  great  work  on 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  attest- 
ed by  Dr.  Honegger*s  Grundsteine  einer  all- 
gemeinen  Kulturgesehichte  der  neuesten  Zeit. 
If  the  later  author  ever  rises  to  a  general  idea, 
or  furnishes  any  broad  outline  or  clear  view  of 
his  subject,  it  is  when  he  follows  in  the  track 
of  the  earlier  one.  His  severe  though  perhaps 
just  sentence  on  the  romantic  school— on  men 
like  Gentz  and  the  Schlegels  in  Germany,  Scott 
in  England,  and  Chateaubriand  in  France — has 
already  been  antidpated  by  his  predecessor ; 
and  even  the  exceptions  he  admits,  e.g,^  with 
r^ard  to  the  Swabian  school  of  poetry,  Uhland, 
Schwab,  etc.,  have  equally  been  taken  from 
Gervinus.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  copies  whole 
passages  from  that  author.  This  is  the  case  at 
vol.  i.  page  280,  and  vol.  ii.  page  82,  though  the 
source  from  which  the  passages  are  derived  is 
not  mentioned.  He  differs,  however,  from  his 
model,  in  the  profession  of  a  cosmopolitan 
justice  which  in  reality  is  only  a  cloak  for  par- 
ticular national  prejudices.  His  Introduction 
and  his  first  chapt^  seem  to  be  written  on  the 
assiunption  that  the  history  of  the  world  re- 
volves round  France  and  Paris.  The  general 
titles  of  his  volumes*— "  Period  of  the  First 
Empire,**  and  "Period  of  the  Restoration"— 
are  as  though  the  root  question  of  European 
development  was  whether  France  owned  the 
sway  of  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon.  The  ch^>- 
ters  on  political  affairs  contain  littie  more  than 
extracts  from  Vaulabelle,  the  author's  own  re- 
marks being  mere  declamatory  commonplaces 
against  the  Restoration  and  the  reaction,  against 
Mettemich,  Villdle,  and  Castlereagh.  His  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  French  affairs  is  parallel- 
ed by  his  local  Swiss  patriotism.  He  raises 
Usteri  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet,  and  rejects 
Amdt  for  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Swiss. 
It  is  onl^  natural,  considering  the  vast  amount 
of  material  he  has  had  to  digest,  that  a  good  many 
inaccuracies  should  occur.  Thus,  he  compares 
Bentham  with  Rousseau  in  point  of  precocity, 
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forgetting  that  Rousseau's  maturity  came  late, 
and  that  he  published  little  before  the  age  of 
forty.  With  regard  to  Gentz  he  gives  a  string 
of  judgments,  which  show  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  Gentz^s  later  correspondence. 
His  style  is  incorrect,  discursive,  and  confused. 
He  uses  many  foreign  and  many  illiterate  ex- 
pressions, as,  for  instance,  in  voL  iL  p.  262, 
*^  um  den  Fortschritt  beluxen ; "  and  he  some- 
times falls  into  great  irr^ularities  of  syntax, 
as  in  voL  i.  page  23,  24,  85,  86,  40.  If  his  ardu- 
ous researches  are  to  entitle  him  to  public 
gratitude,  the  future  volumes  of  the  work 
must  be  much  more  thoroughly  worked  out 
than  the  two  which  are  now  before  the  world. 

44.  '''•  The  fact  is,  we  have  so  many  authors 
that  they  succeed  one  another  like  the  figures 
in  a  magic  lantern,  glitter  and  pass,  and  are 
forgotten."  So  Miss  Mitford  wrote  in  1811,  of 
a  greater  letter-writer  than  herself;  and  if 
comparative  neglect  was  the  lot  of  Horace 
Walpole  only  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  same  interval  should 
have  been  long  enough  for  something  very  like 
positive  oblivion  to  overtake  the  authoress  of 
Our  Village,  The  struggle  for  life  is  as  fierce 
in  the  literary  as  in  the  animal  world ;  and  of 
those  who  succumb  to  it,  many  might  seem,  if 
they  stood  alone,  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
Miss  Mitford,  at  any  rate,  has  a  right  to  what- 
ever renewal  of  her  popularity  may  be  procured 
by  the  Life  of  her  which  has  first  been  related 
in  a  Selection  from  her  Letters  to  her  Friends. 
The  title  of  the  collection  is  peculiarly  apt 
Few  memoirs  paint  their  subject  so  clearly  as 
these  letters  do  their  writer,  from  the  sharp 
school-girl  of  eleven,  who  patronizes  her  pa- 
rents, and  criticises  Dry  den  and  Pope's  transla- 
tions, to  the  maiden  of  twenty-four,  the  height 
of  whose  ambition  was  ^^  to  be,  some  time  or 
other,  the  best  English  poetess."  Then  she 
appears  for  some  years  as  a  lively  and  sensible 
woman,  whose  letters,  for  the  most  part  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  William  Elford,  or  Haydon, 
touch  in  succession  upon  all  the  topics,  literary, 
social,  and  political,  of  the  day.  A  little  later, 
family  embarrassments  induce  her  to^  try  her 
pen  again,  first  in  magazines,  then  in  the  drama, 
where,  strange  to  say,  she  met  vrith  real,  if 
brief  success,  until,  still  under  the  pressure  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  the  publication  of  Our 
Village  brought  her  into  the  front  rank  of 
English  authoresses  of  the  moment  After 
this  the  letters  become  scantier,  as  the  writer's 
health  gives  way  imder  literary  labours  too 
continuous  for  her  strength  either  of  body  or 
mind ;  but  to  the  last  they  are  full  of  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  the  succeeding  phases  and 
rising  schools  of  feeling  and  thought  Miss 
Mitford — this  is  the  most  favourable  trait  in 
her  intellectual  character — ^was  not  one  of  those 
who  wait  to  recognise  dawning  merit  until  a 
majority  has  already  been  found  to  proclaim  it. 
She  was  numbered  amongst  Wordsworth's  ad- 
mirers as  soon  as  she  had  any  literary  tastes 
at  all ;  while  the  Byron  fever  was  raging  she  re- 
mained stanch  to  OampbeU  and  Joanna  Baillie ; 
she  foretold  the  success  of  Ion  before  it  was 
written,  and  of  Talfoiurd  before  he  was  called 


to  the  bar,  Bishop  Cotton's  eminence  while  he 
was  a  Westminster  schoolboy,  and  Keats's  im- 
mortality before  his  death.  She  waited  till 
after  Waterloo  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Na- 
poleon ;  and  her  admiration  for  Tennyson  only 
cooled  when  his  name  became  the  watchword 
of  a  school.  In  1886  a  series  of  letters  begins, 
addressed  to  a  ^^  sweet  young  woman,"  Miss 
Barrett,  whose  opinions  rarely  prove  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  elderly  authoress.  Miss  Mit- 
ford, in  spite  of  the  milder  habits  of  h^  own 
pen,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Balzac's  genius, 
and  of  Victor  Hugo's  early  works.  But  the 
transition  from  Fox  to  Carlyle  is  almost  too 
abrupt  for  one  lifetime ;  and  it  is  interesting, 
merely  as  a  point  of  literary  history,  to  find  in 
1852  the  last  utterance  of  a  taste  formed  vir- 
tually on  eighteenth-century  models.  Miss 
Strickland,  the  Hewitts,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and 
the  serious  parts  of  Dickens,  alike  fail  to  satisfy 
Miss  Mitford' s  expectation  that  ^^  a  book  which 
pretends  to  be  written  in  our  language  should 
be  English."  The  general  impression  left  by 
the  correspondence  is  that  of  a  sensible  and  in- 
telligent woman,  with  an  amiable  weakness  for 
greyhounds  and  prize-geraniums,  a  talent  for 
letter-writing  which  she  was  not  disposed  to 
imderrate,  and  enough  literary  power  to  make 
a  creditable  figure  in  literary  society,  but  by  no 
means  enough  to  carry  the  fame  of  her  wntings 
into  a  third  generation.  As  she  says  of  her 
old  friend  TaJf ourd ;  "  We  all  know  how  soon 
the  world  forgets.  Is  it  not  strange  that  since 
the  poor  Judge's  death  not  one  copy  of  his 
works  has  been  sold  ?"  But  the  popular  au- 
thors of  forgotten  works — and  neither  Our 
Village  nor  Ion  is  yet  quite  forgotten — ^are  just 
those  whose  lives  or  letters  are  sure  to  be  full 
of  characteristic  traits  and  anecdotes  of  the 
last  generation.  In  volume  iL  p.  158,  there  is 
an  instance  of  the  stories  which  used  to  circu- 
late about  Lord  Byron  during  his  lifetime; 
and  the  fair  Almira,  otherwise  Sarah,  who 
^^  does  not  know  what  other  girls  might  do,  but 
she  cannot  think  of  marrying  a  young  man 
whom  she  adores  just  as  she  has  lost  one  who 
was  dearer  to  her  than  her  existence, "  is  a 
curiosity  worth  preserving.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Hannah  More  to 
Jeremy  Bentham.  The  philosopher  had  a  few 
moments'  warning,  and,  retiring  to  a  comer  of 
his  library,  made  the  servant  brick  him  up  with 
folios,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  his  discom- 
fited visitor. 

45.  Alexandkb  yon  Humboldt  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  wrote  between  three  and 
four  thousand  letters  a  year.  Of  this  corre- 
spondence a  veiT  small  portion  has  been  given 
to  the  world.  Humboldt's  letters  to  Vamha- 
gen,  though  they  showed  the  frivolous  side  of 
his  character,  are  full  of  curious  matter  for 
the  history  of  literature  at  Berlin :  his  Letters 
to  Bunsen,  which  have  just  appeared,,  are  writ- 
ten in  a  different  tone.  He  and  Bunsen  w&re 
not  intimate ;  and,  in  addressing  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  dilettante  divine,  the  light  gossip 
that  suited  Vamhagen  would  have  been  out  of 
place.  There  is  another  phase  of  Humboldt 
in  his  letters  to  Berghaus,  and  yet  another  in 
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his  letters  to  Oancrine.  His  intercourse  with 
Bunsen  hrought  to  the  surface  the  religious 
element.  The  letters  are  charged  with  expres- 
sions implying  a  helief  in  Qod ;  and  Humboldt 
takes  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  not  an 
atheist  His  anxiety  on  this  point  coincides 
in  a  remarkable  way  with  his  wish  to  stand 
well  with  English  readers,  and  with  his  dread 
of  a  censorious  orthodoxy.  But  he  must  have 
been  secretly  laughing  at  Bunsen  when  he 
wrote:  "The  quotation  from  the  very  Chris- 
tian Kant,  and  the  words,  ^  ce  qui  est  au  del^ 
appartient  4  un  autre  genre  de  speculations 
^us  61evees,'  vindicate  me  sufficiently  "  (p.  73). 
Humboldt  and  Bunsen  are  both  remembered 
with  gratitude  for  their  readiness  ta  encourage 
and  to  assist  young  literary  men ;  and  the  pre- 
sent volume  contains  many  proofs  of  this  ge- 
nerous quality.  The  political  judgments  are 
more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  was  com- 
monly the  case  with  Humboldt ;  and  there  is 
much  good  nature  in  the  personal  remarks.  In 
the  long  intrigue  of  the  disciples  of  Hegel  to 
exclude  Schelhngfrom  the  professorship  which 
had  belonged  to  their  master,  we  find  Hum- 
boldt actively  opposing  them.  When  it  was 
urged  that  experimental  science  would  suffer 
detriment  from  the  speculative  treatment  of 
nature  which  was  characteristic  of  the  school 
Oif  Schelling,  he  scouted  the  idea.  At  the  same 
tnme  he  shows  himself  fully  conscious  of  that 
inaptitude  for  metaphysics  which  was  his  re- 
proach in  Germany,  as  his  indifference  to  re- 
ligion was  the  cause  of  his  long  unpopularity 
in  England. 


46.  M.  AssELiNEAU  has  written  the  life  of 
his  friend  Charles  Baudelaire,  whom  he  calls 
*  *  le  seul  ^crivain  de  ce  temps,  k  propos  duquel 
on  ait  pu  pronouncer  sans  ridicule  le  mot  de 
g^nie.'^  A  eulogy  so  exceptional  is  perhaps 
scarcely  deserved  by  a  poet  who  has  merely 
simg,  however  mournfully  and  passionately, 
of  ennui. and  of  its  distractions.  But  it  is 
only  in  this  passage  that  M.  Asselineau  yields 
to  the  natural  partiality  of  a  friend,  and  to  the 
ordinary  weakness  of  a  biographer.  He  has 
treated  a  very  difficult  subject  with  reticence 
and  completeness,  concealing  no  essential  trait 
of  temperament  or  character,  revealing  no 
petty  gossip,  and,  on  the  whole,  representing 
Baudelaire  as  he  was  at  his  best.  His  book  is 
at  once  a  curious  study  of  character,  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  criticism,  and  an  apology  for 
the  author  of  Les  FUuts  du  MaL  An  apology 
was  not  unneeded;  for  Baudelaire  seems  to 
have  been  a  living  embodiment  of  the  perver- 
sity which  his  favourite  Poe  considered  the 
neglected  force  in  the  ordinary  estimates  of 
human  nature.  His  opinions— convictions  he 
had  none — were  merely  the  contradiction  of 
what  others  were  thinkmg ;  and  the  paradoxes 
of  his  conversation  offended  listeners  whom 
the  tone  of  his  writings  did  not  conciliate. 
His  life,  like  his  opinions,  was  an  evolution  by 
antagonism.  Respectability  drove  him  into 
Bohemia :  among  Bohemians  he  was  an  exqui- 
site. But  behind  the  vagaries  of  an  exagge- 
rated self-consciousness  his  friends  recognised, 
and  M.  Asselineau  has  depicted,  an  artist  who 


in  his  devotion  to  art  was  never  influenced  by 
love  of  gain,  a  kindly  humourist  who  would 
present  Qie  children  of  the  poorer  streets  with 
toys  in  order  to  enjoy  their  innocent  amaze- 
ment, a  friend  with  *4e  don  inappreciable  de 
Twicoiuragement"  The  artistic  side  of  Baude- 
laire's nature  was  indeed  the  most  influential, 
and  the  most  apparent  to  the  world.  His  con- 
fession that  his  enthusiasm  in  1848  was  an  ar- 
tistic intoxication  is  like  Clough's  declaration 
of  love  for  "the  dear  blouse,  and  red  trim- 
mings "  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  His  affectation 
of  Satanic  wickedness  appears  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  Byron.  He 
slandered  himself,  and  was  never  so  grieved 
and  surprised  as  when  he  was  taken  for  that 
which  he  was  at  such  pains  to  appear  to  be. 
That  it  is  possible  to  think  thus  of  the  author 
of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  is  due  to  M.  Asselineau, 
whose  work,  less  valuable  perhaps  as  a  criti- 
cism than  M.  Th^ophile  Gautier's  essay,  has 
the  interest  of  the  story  of  a  life,  written  with 
skill  and  with  affectionate  care. 

47.  Religious  biographies  generally  exhibit 
the  development  of  one  or  other  of  two  ten- 
dencies, either  of  which  engrosses  the  religi- 
ous mind,  though  never  entirely  suppressing 
its  antagonistic  element.  One  of  these  fol- 
lows the  logic  of  pure  reason :  the  other  the 
logic  of  the  affections.  Reason  fixes  its  gaze 
on  the  infinite  and  absolute  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature;  the  affections  rather  embrace 
God*s  condescension  to  His  creatures.  Pure 
reason  inculcates  two  loves,  God  being  sole 
centre  and  object  of  one  of  tiiem,  while  of  the 
other  self  is  the  centre,  but  not  the  sole  object. 
It  approaches  God  in  a  special  way,  and  by  an 
act  appropriate  to  Him  alone ;  and  it  embraces 
the  neighbour  by  the  distinct  way  of  self-love, 
which  multiplies  self  in  other  selves.  Emo- 
tional love,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises  but 
one  affection  for  God  and  for  man.  It  loves 
God  with  a  transcendent  act ;  but  this  act,  in 
unbracing  Him,  embraces  all  He  loves,  in  the 
order  in  which  He  loves  them,  and  is  at  once 
given  totally  to  Him,  and  proportionally  to  all 
these  others.  One  school  tends  to  separate 
and  isolate  God ;  the  other  tends  to  confuse 
Him  with  His  creatures.  One  is  the  witness 
against  a  degraded  polytheism ;  the  other,  the 
reaction  against  a  grim  rationalism. 

These  two  tendencies  seem  to  have  been 
curiously  balanced  in  Mother  Margaret  Mary 
Hallahan,  whose  biography  therefore  possesses 
more  than  usual  interest,  as  a  study  of  a  very 
complete  and  very  complex  character.  Be- 
ginning life  as  an  Irish  orphan  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  London,  half-educated  in  poor-schools, 
and  living  in  domestic  service  till  she  was  forty 
years  old,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life 
she  exhibited  on  a  more  ample  field  the  quali- 
ties which  she  had  been  nursing  in  obscurity, 
and  became  a  public  character  amongst  the 
English  Catholics,  a  founder  of  convents,  and 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  workers  and 
friends.  Although  her  birth  and  bringing  up 
enhance  the  wonder  of  her  success,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  widely  different  circimistances 
would  have  formed  her  character  so  well.  The 
strong  and  hearty  child,  thrown  on  her  own 
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resources,  without  education,  or  with  only  the 
conventional  routine  of  an  elementary  instruc- 
tion, was  forced,  while  conforming  herself  to 
her  hard  eztemsd  condition,  to  deliver  her  soul 
from  its  thraldom,  and  to  assert  her  internal 
freedom  in  proportion  as  she  felt  the  outward 
yoke.  The  fifteen  years  which  she  passed  in 
service  at  Bruges,  under  the  direction  of  a  rigid 
Belgian  ecclesiastic,  were  to  her  a  school  of 
freedom.  When  her  director  first  advised  a 
particular  course,  and  then,  on  its  seeming 
failure,  disowned  his  advice,  she  learned  in 
Whom  in  the  last  resort  she  must  exclusively 
trust,  and  obtained  a  freedom  of  soul  which 
she  had  never  known  before.  With  her  chao- 
tic education  and  unsystematic  method  of 
thought,  she  both  yearned  for  system,  and 
criticised  all  systems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  whose  practice  was  exempt  from  rou- 
tine. On  the  one  hand,  she  said,  ^*I  have 
never  been  taught  to  practise  virtue,  and  how 
can  I  teach  it  to  others  ?  "  "  My  character  has 
never  been  formed ; "  and  she  feared  the  bad 
example  that  her  energetic  and  impulsive  ways 
might  give.  She  felt  that  her  nature  was 
"contrary  to  obedience,"  that  she  was  unfit 
to  command,  unfit  even  to  keep  school ;  and 
therefore  she  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
criticism  upon  her  conduct.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  criticism  came,  she  generally  found 
reason  to  set  it  aside,  and  often  she  resented 
it  If  she  had  a  theoretical  admiration  for 
routine  she  felt  that  her  strong  wayward  na- 
ture did  not  fit  her  to  be  its  administrator. 
She  would  attribute  her  weaknesses  and  failures 
to  want  of  system,  and  exhibited  an  alternate 
attraction  towards,  and  repulsion  from  it, 
which  culminated  in  a  compromise.  Acting 
by  instinct  rather  than  reason,  judging  rather 
than  analysing,  she  both  disparaged  reason 
and  analysis,  and  surrounded  herself,  when- 
over  she  could,  with  reasoning  and  analytical 
minds.  Under  their  direction  she  lived,  with 
the  demure  profession  that  women  ought  al- 
wavs  to  be  governed  by  men.  But  she  laughed 
in  her  sleeve  at  the  whole  male  sex,  and  open- 
ly said  that  men  could  not  understand  her. 
As  long  as  her  director's  injunctions  touched 
only  outward  things,  she  was  docile  enough. 
When  thev  concerned  her  health,  she  gave 
them  a  modified  obedience ;  when  they  afiected 
her  plans  and  aspirations,  she  was  neutral 
about  them ;  if  they  were  contrary  to  her 
"  inspirations  "  she  would  not  entertain  them ; 
but  when  they  touched  her  soul  or  its  inter- 
course with  God,  it  was  her  principle  that  no 
creature,  not  even  the  confessor,  might  inter- 
fere. Yet  she  never  compromised  her  loyalty ; 
her  resistance  was  without  hostility;  and  she  as- 
serted her  own  views  without  an  open  show  of 
disobedience.  Though  it  was  her  special  mis- 
sion to  do  pioneer's  work,  and  to  make  humble 
beginnings  in  garrets  and  cellars,  she  dispa- 
raged her  labours,  and  thought  that  what  she 
did  was  only  the  first  rough  makeshift,  and 
set  her  heart  upon  the  future  perfection.  "  We 
beginners  are  the  rubbish  at  the  foundation," 
she  would  say,  "  God  will  find  good  stones  to 
build  with."  Her  ideal  was  system,  her  real 
was  impulse. 


Though  the  attainment  of  what  at  a  distance 
seemed  an  ideal  disappointed  her,  yet  there 
were  two  systems  which  bound  her  conscience 
under  the  sense  of  sin,  and  which,  therefore, 
she  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  critici- 
sing. The  Catholic  faith  and  the  rule  of  St 
Dominic  became  to  her  a  second  conscience. 
Irksome  and  constraining  as  all  laws  are  when 
unwillingly  received,  these  strict  rules  only  re- 
sulted, in  her  case,  in  a  very  graceful  freedom. 
They  may  have  increased  the  feminine  preju- 
dices, common  to  the  women  of  her  lime, 
against  gigantic  undertakings  like  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  may  have  added  zest  to  her 
vicious  joy  at  the  failure  of  a  railway  bridge 
or  a  tunnel,  and  pointed  her  moral  that  pride 
will  have  a  fall,  and  that  it  is  good  "  to  show 
the  gentlemen  who  make  these  things  that  God 
is  master,  and  that  they  have  need  of  Him." 
She  was  conscious  of  a  certain  ludicrous  side 
to  this  phase  of  her  character,  and  used  to  sav 
apologetically,  "Thank  God  I  am  a  bigot 
But  outside  these  sentiments.  Mother  Marga- 
ret's acceptance  of  the  Catholic  and  Dominican 
systems  left  her  as  free  as  a  bird.  No  one  could 
display  more  hatred  of  "  fiddle-faddle,"  of  set 
ways  of  doing  things,  of  fixed  arbitrary  rules.  A 
rule  became  to  her  a  principle,  which  might  be 
embodied  in  a  variety  of  results.  She  required 
freedom  ;  but  she  only  knew  freedom  of  will 
and  of  action ;  of  f reeaom  of  intellect  she  had 
no  knowledge,  but  all  a  woman's  fears.  It 
never  struck  her  that  any  one  could  imagine 
that  either  of  her  systems  unjustly  curtailed 
liberty  of  thought  Her  attachment  to  them 
was  double.  She  had  entire  faith  in  their  dog- 
mas and  rules,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  persons 
who  administered  them.  And  she  would  have 
been  more  tolerant  in  matters  of  faith  than  of 
feeling.  Her  doctrine  of  prayer  would  have 
edified  the  most  abstracted  contemplative ;  her 
interpretation,  that  not  the  mere  usages  of  de- 
votion, but  work,  either  of  soul  or  body,  was 
prayer,  would  have  satisfied  the  most  active 
philanthropist  She  made  her  nuns  prove  their 
fitness  for  their  state,  not  by  their  kneeling 
power,  but  by  their  patience  when  under  the 
discipline  of  saucepan  and  scrubbing-brush. 
Thus  she  "  put  solid  Christianity  in,  and  took 
the  nonsense  out"  of  them.  •  But  she  never 
tried  to  give  them  a  supernatural  demeanour. 
She  let  ,her  novices  run  about  like  colts,  and 
was  not  shocked  at  the  proposal  of  a  rat-hunt 
She  encouraged  natural  affections,  and  hated 
"shim-sham  piety."  "Deliver  me  from  the 
devout,"  was  one  of  her  formulas.  She  did 
not  allow  asceticism  to  degenerate  into  starva- 
tion, nor  recollection  to  shut  up  the  senses  to 
what  was  going  on.  Valetudinarians  she  ac- 
cused of  "faddiness;"  but  she  was  always 
an  ailing  woman.  With  her  vast  strength  and 
energy,  she  was  yet  tortured  with  incurable 
complaints,  which  her  companions  only  dis- 
covered by  accident,  and  whicl^  she  never  al- 
lowed to  be  known  publicly  till  they  had 
brought  her  to  her  death-bed. 

Part  of  her  work  was  the  prescribed  round 
of  observances  and  ceremonies.  These  she 
performed  with  the  exactness  of  an  artisan  at 
his  work,  and  with  the  relish  of  a  schoolboy 
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at  his  play.     But  there  often  came  over  her 
times  of  trouble  which  wanted  other  remedies. 
Questions  arose  too  deep  for  the  confessor, 
darkness  and  depression  which  no  creature 
could  enlighten.      Under  the  stress  of  such 
storms  she  had  learned  a  lesson  which  she  em- 
bodied in  her  motto,  "  God,  alone."      It  was 
the  interjection  of  her  hours  of  desolation. 
With  her  the  feeling  of  her  own  nothingness 
was  always  supplemented  by  that  of  God*s 
infinity  ;  the  one  suggested  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was  more  cast  down  by  the 
thought  of  God's  goodness  than  by  any  hu- 
miliation.    Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  her  mo- 
ments of  greatest  energy  and  devotion  were 
always  moments  of  greatest  agony.     Tempo- 
ral anxieties  had  their  depressing  influence; 
but  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  infinite  that 
most  tortiu'ed  her.    At  such  times  the  highest 
expression  of  her  religion  was  wnmg  out:  **I 
see  only  the  naked  cross,  without  anything  to 
support  nature."      The  flowers  of  devotion 
withered  in  her  hands,  and  gave  place  to  a 
spiritual  abstraction  which  rejected  all  that 
intervened  between  the  soul  and  God — books, 
pictures,   images,  antitheses  of  ideas,  picked 
sentences,  everything  but  the  barest  expres- 
sion of  the  soul's  want,  unadorned  by  human 
invention.     At  other  times  her  joyous  nature 
overflowed  in  the  ceremonial  of  devotion,  and 
she  revelled  in  processions  and  fimctions,  in 
rosaries  and  vestments  and  ornaments.     She 
was  even  once  caught  dancing  before  her  fa- 
vourite image  of  the  Madonna.     She  joked  fa- 
miliarly about  things  which  she  could  only  re- 
gard as  secondarily  sacred ;  and  there  was  an 
occasional  broadness  in  her  jests  which  might 
have  astonished  fastidious  people.     Her  moth- 
erly instincts  were  expansive,  and  far  trans- 
cended the  family.     They  embraced  every  one 
who  came  within  her  influence.     She  governed 
wisely,  because  her  common  sense  told  her  to 
confine  her  absolutism  within  narrow  limits, 
and  to  allow  her  crude  opinions  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  laughed  at  by  her  subjects.     Her 
fierce  words  had  gentle  meanings.     She  hated 
wealth,  but  founded  Mendicant  Societies  which 
could  only  be  dependants  and  satellites  of  a 
wealthy  society.     Living  on  alms,  she  disliked 
all  gifts  except  such  as  came  spontaneously, 
and  seemed  to  be  products  of  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration.    Promises  and  legacies  she  came  to 
distrust,  then  to  think  unlucky,  then  to  hate. 
She  was  as  ignorant  and  careless  of  politics  as 
of    political  economy,   but   believed    in    the 
Queen's  divine  right,  and  suspected  that  all 
popular  government  came  from  the  devil  She 
prescribed  care,  first  of  the  Church,  then  of 
the  poor;  but  under  the  impulse  of  charity 
she  would  certainly  have  sold  the  altar  vessels 
to  feed  the  starving,  and  contented  herself 
with  temporary  makeshifts.      In  her  latest 
years  she  was  a  great  scribe ;  and  in  many 
of  her  thousands  of  letters,  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression  stands  in  curious  contrast  with 
illiterate   spelling.      But  it  is  not  her  words 
that  will  account  for  her  influence.      Her  pre- 
sence and  manner  were  the  weapons  of  her 
strength.     She  had  the  faculty  of  impressing 
the  most  lonely  misanthrope  with  the  idea  that 


there  was  at  least  one  person  in  the  world  who 
cared  for  him,  and  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

The  book  which  contains  these  details  is 
noteworthy,  both  for  the  curiosity  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  psychological  study,  and  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  example.  It  is  tinged 
with  manifold  suggestions  of  the  miraculous, 
and  with  a  controversial  depreciation  of  the 
new  sisterhoods  in  comparison  with  Mother 
Margaret's  old  order.  But  the  feminine  pre- 
judices of  her  biographers  form  a  kindly  set- 
ting to  the  picture  of  the  grand  old  woman 
whom  it  has  been  their  fortune  to  know  and 
to  describe. 

48.  If  the  French  public  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading  other  books  than  scandalous  novels 
and  virulent  pamphlets,  M.  Cucheval-Clarigny's 
Hutoire  de  la  Constitution  de  1862  ought  at 
this  moment  to  have  a  large  circulation  in  his 
own  country.  The  nation  has  just  obtained  a 
certain  measure  of  liberty,  and  is  asking  for 
more ;  and  a  short  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
alterations  which  the  Constitution  has  under- 
gone since  1852  is  singularly  opportune.  But 
the  Paris  bourgeois,  who  hides  himself  when 
there  is  a  riot,  prefers  for  his  political  reading 
the  most  violent  newspapers,'  partly  because 
they  amu^e  him,  and  partly  because  his  fears 
make  him  curious  to  know  what  the  Reds  are 
planning.  M.  Cucheval-Clarigny  is  too  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  a  writer  to  be  success- 
ful in  such  a  competition.  The  method  and 
execution  of  his  book  are  simple.  He  first 
exhibits  the  general  character  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1852,  and  points  out  how  all  its  dispo- 
sitions favour  despotism,  by  removing  what- 
ever could  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  its  over- 
whelming power.  He  then  shows  how  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  and  the  Press,  have  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection or  nullity.  AU  this  he  coiiveys  by  a 
few  rapid  touches,  which,  while  they  leave  no 
time  few  weariness,  prove  him  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject  These  chapters 
complete  the  view  of  the  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Napoleon  in.,  by  his  own  sponta- 
neous act,  efiected  the  first  breach  in  his  con- 
stitutional stronghold.  This  first  breach  was 
the  decree  of  the  24th  of  November  1860,  by 
which  the  Chambers  were  authorized  to  vote 
an  address  to  the  Emperor.  M.  Cucheval- 
Clarigny  then  passes  in  review  the  several  acts 
which  followed  this  initial  step.  Amongst 
them  is  the  important  Senatus  Consultum  of 
the  Slst  December  1861,  which  suppressed 
"  extraordinary  credits,"  that  is,  the  right  po- 
sessed  by  the  Executive  of  spending,  on  the 
plea  of  urgency,  money  not  voted  by  the 
Chamber,  without  the  obligation  of  bringing 
in  a  bill  of  indemnity.  The  decree  of  the  19th 
of  January  1867  suppressed  the  address,  and 
substituted  a  very  limited  right  of  interpella- 
tion; it  also  restored  the  ministers  to  the 
Chambers,  from  which  the  Constitution  of 
1852  had  excluded  them.  The  next  Varied  ex- 
tends to  the  12th  of  July  1869,  after  which 
the  author  considers  the  effects  produced  by 
the  message  of  that  date.     The  last  chapter  is 
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50.  It  is  a  boast  of  the  present  age  that  it 
has  declared  war  against  war  itself.  Its  sense 
right,  its  habits,  and  its  interests,  are  ato  ne 
on  the  subject ;  and  such  a  coalition  of  moral 
and  material  forces  cannot  be  wholly  without 
result.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  furnished  the 
advocates  of  peace  with  a  handy  weapon.  In 
his  Recherches  economique%y  historigues  et  ato- 
tistiques  gur  les  guerres  contemporainety  he 
has  set  himself  to  prove  that  all  the  wars  be- 
tween 1853  and  1866  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed if  those  concerned  had  cared  to  avoid  them. 


devoted  to  **les  questions  pendantes."  M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny  belongs  to  the  left  centre ; 
and  his  demands  are  certainly  not  excessive. 


49.  The  opening   of   the    Canal   which  at 
last  unites  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea  has  inspired  M.  Ritt  to  narrate  the  pro- 
cess and  accompUshment  of  the  work.     His 
Bistoire  de  Vhthme  de  Suez  has  been  written 
for  the  public  rather  than  for  engineers  and 
financiers.     Himself  a    superior  functionary 
of  the  Company,  he  seems  never  to  have  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  anything  short  of 
complete  success ;  and  his  attention  is  given, 
not  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  but 
solely  to  the  execution  of  the  works.     As  he 
watches  their  progress  day  by  day,  and  sees 
one  obstacle  aSter  another  give  way  before 
them,   he  grows  enthusiastic ;  and  when  the 
waters  meet  at  last  in  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the 
triumph  seems  to  him  complete.    This  simple- 
minded  optimism  gives  a  charm  to  his  book, 
and  carries  the  reader  through  its  pages  as 
easily  as  through  a  novel.     After  some  histo- 
rical reference  to  the  early  attempts  to  unite 
the  two  seas,  M.  Ritt  comes  to  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  present  enterprise,  in  which  con- 
nection he  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
labours  of  M.  Aries  Dufour,  M.  Enfantin,  and 
M.  Talabot     He  then  passes  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  progress  of  the  works ;  and,  as  far 
as  picturesqueness  goes,  his  account  is  admi- 
rable.    The  works  were  begun  on  the  25th  of 
April  1859,  and  completed  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember 1869.     M.    Ritt  makes  his*  readers 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  difficulties,  mate- 
rial and  moral,  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
He  makes  them  spectators  of  a  great  struggle. 
The    engines  work  bef we    their  eyes ;  and 
they  look  on  at  the  process  by  which  a  new 
arm  of  the  sea  is  being  formed.     The  political 
and    financial  difficulties  of  the    enterprise 
have  not  been  wholly  forgotten ;  but  they  are 
treated  superficially.     The  chief  official  docu- 
ments ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  an  ap- 
Sendix.     M.    Ritt  is  a  fervent  worshipper  of 
[.  F.  de  Lesseps,  who  appears  in  his  pages  as 
a  being  exempt  from  error  and  from  human 
weakness;  and  though  he  renders  a  sort  of 
justice  to  the  Viceroys  of  Egypt,  Said  and  Is- 
mael,  he  does  not  bring  out  the  fact,  that  it 
is  especially  to  these  two  men  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Canal  is  due.     K  they  had  not 
taken  shares  to  the  extent  of  80  millions  of 
francs,  and  presented  the  Company  with  some 
120  millions  more,  the  whole  enterprise  must 
have  failed. 


His  argument  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
force;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the 
mere  fact  of  wars  occurring  on  such  slight 
occasion  would  show  them  to  be  grounded  in 
those  passions  which  are  an  inseparable  ele- 
ment of  hiunan  nature.  The  author  is  on 
surer  ground  in  his  second  part,  where  he  esti- 
mates what  recent  wars  have  cost  in  men  and 
money.  From  careful  researches,  and  to  some 
extent  from  the  evidence  of  official  docu- 
ments, he  concludes  that  in  about  fifteen 
years  war  has  cost  the  lives  of  1,743,491  men, 
mcluding,  besides  those  killed  in  battle,  those 
who  have  afterwards  died  either  of  their 
wounds  or  of  sickness  contracted  in  the  field. 
To  the  same  scourge  he  attributes  an  impro- 
ductive  expenditure  of  47  millards,  830  mil- 
lions of  francs,  i.  e.  more  than  £1,913,000,000, 
The  exact  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Millards  of 

War. 

If  en  kmed. 

francs  expended. 

Crimean, 

784,991 

8,500 

Italian, 

45,000 

1,500 

Danish, 

8,500 

180 

American  (North), 

281,000 

23,500 

American  (South), 

519,000 

11,500 

Austro-Prussian, 

45,000 

1,650 

Various, 

65,000 

1,000 

Total,  1,743,491  47,830 

Some  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  authori- 
tative sources,  while  the  rest  are  the  result 
of  an  intelligent  calculation,  and  are  little 'if 
at  all  exaggerated.  The  third  part  of  M. 
Leroy-BeauHeu's  work,  which  deals  with  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  war,  con- 
tains some  ideas  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  fourth  part  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  writer's  *' Politique  de  la  Paix." 

51.  Livonia  for  a  long  time  fared  tolera- 
bly well  under  the  Russian  sway.     Its  privi- 
leges and  local  self-government  were  respect- 
ed ;  and  the  Baltic  nobility  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  at  St  Petersburg.     Without 
the  assistance  of  these  elements  Russia  would 
not  have  been  able  to  make  such  progress  in 
civilisation    as    she    has  made.     Under  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  however,  commenced  a  series 
of  violent  efforts  for  the  Russification  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.     The  Livonians  and  Estho- 
nians,  whe  form  the  main  population  of  the 
country,    were   used  for   this    purpose ;  the 
peasants  were  enticed  into  the  Greek  Church 
hy  false  representations,  and  then  forbidden 
under  J  penalties  to  leave  it.     These  proceed- 
ings, indeed,  were  reprobated  by  the  Govern- 
ment  itself;  but  their  effects  still    remain. 
Since  the  Polish  revolution  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  national  Russian  party  have 
been  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  after  Several  vio- 
lent measures  and  arbitrary  Ukases,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  attempt  a  written  vindi- 
cation of  the  tyranny  that  had  been  practised, 
and  to  put  forward  a  theoretical  claim  for  the 
abolition  of  local  privileges  and  ,the  Russifi- 
cation of  the  country.    The  work  was  per- 
formed by  Samarin  with  some  dialectic  skill 
and  plausibility ;  and  it  has  called  forth  the 
Livldndisohe  Antwort  of  Herr  SchiiTen,  the 
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best  historical  scholar  of  the  country,  apd  up 
to  IJiat  time  a  successful  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Mildness  ap.d 
discretion  have  hitherto  been  the  rule  of  de- 
fensive political  controversy  in  the  Baltic 
provinces :  but  Herr  Schirren  puts  aside  this 
tradition  and  speak*  out  boldly.  With  the 
Russian  Government,  indeed,  he  deals  g^ntly^ 
on  the  assumption  that  it  has  only  blundered 
through  false  representations ;  and,  as  is.  just, 
he  dwells  on  the  unalterable  fidelity  of  these 
provinces,  aijid  on  the  fact,  that,  they  only 
claim  the  restoration  of  that  normal  condition 
in  :vrhich  alone  they  can  be  of  any  real  value 
to  the  Government  and  the  Empire.  But  he 
does  not  spare  Kussians  of  th^  stamp  of  his 
antagonist,  in  contrast  with  whom  his  solid 
learning  and  culture  give  him  a  manifest  su- 
periority. His  style  is  individual,  nervous, 
and  forcible,  and  bears  the  mark  of  an  inexo- 
rable logic,  and  of  a  cold  and  quiet  scorn. 
He  piisses  in  complete  review  the  oppression 
inflicted  on  the  Baltic  provinces  ^  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  their  existing  re- 
lations is  necessary  to  the  right  undersUnd- 
ing  of  his  argument.  Some  of  his  country- 
men have  regretted  the  publication  of  the 
work,  fearing  the  political  consequences  ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  present  condition  of  things 
leaves  nothing  to  be  endangered  by  openness 
of  speech.  The  book  escaped  the  Russian 
censure  at  first,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
merely  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor^s  wisdom, 
honour,  and  sense  of  justice.  But  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  prohibited ;  and  the  author 
was  dismissed  from  his  professorship,  and 
compelled  to  leave  Russia. 

'  52.  The  two  lectures  on  France^  delivered 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  M.  Prevost-Paradol^  contain  some 
useful  information  on  the  pohtical  and  social 
condition  of  that  country.  Upon  some  points 
he  is  a  little  superficial — ^notably  so  in  his  re- 
marks on  socialism.  On  the  other  baud  his 
description  of  the  mental  attitude  of  French 
society  towards  revolutions  is  extremely  hap- 
py. They  have  come  so  often,  he  says,  that 
they  no  longer  excite  much  fear,  and  they  have 
done  so  little  that  no  one  views  them  with  any 
hope.  "  You  cannot  live  in  France,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  conservative  classes, 
without  being  reminded  that  you  are  in  a  re- 
volutionary land,  quite  as  in  far  regions  the 
lightness  of  the  constructions,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  soil,  warn  you  that  vou  are  in  a 
volcanic  country."  And  Frenchmen  have 
comer  to  regard  a  revolution  just  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  volcanic  countries  regard  an  earth- 
qu^e  or  an  eruption — as  something  unplea- 
sant and  inevitable,  which  will  create  a  good 
deal,  of  disturbance,  and  end  by  leaving  things 
much  as  they  were  before.  Of  course  this 
only  applies  to  political  revc^utions*  The  so- 
cial revolution  effected  in  1789  "has  proved 
immoveable  and  above  transformation,  except 
by  the  slow  course  of  nature."  The  principal 
features  of  the  social  order  left  by  it  are 
sketched  in  the  second  lecture.  Of  this,  the 
best  part,  perhaps,  is  the  description  of  the 
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French  peasantry.  It  brings  out  with  great  ^ 
clearness  how  certain,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  uncertain,  Im  element  the  peasant  is  in 
French  political  oalculations.  Hitherto  he  has 
known  but. one  master.  He  has  no  lord  to 
fear ;  and,  though  ^e  has  a  priest,  he  does  not 
for  the  most  part  reverence  him.  But  his 
submission  to  the  Executive  Is  absolute  and 
unquestioning.  The  State  has  inherited  all 
the  obedience  and  fear  which,  in  the  days  of 
feudal  despotism,  he  paid  to  the  noble ;  and  to 
this  it  has  added  the  influence  which  springs 
from  constant  iuid  ubiquitous  supervision.  It 
is  the  State  that  chooses  the  peasant's  magis- 
trate aud  schoolmaster,  that  first  educates  his 
child  and  then  takes  it  to  make  a  soldier  of, 
that  sends  the  tax-<^Uector  to  him,  and  some- 
times gives  him  back  a  part  of  the  tax  if  he  has 
sufiEered  more  than  usual  from  hail  or  floods, 
that  gives  or  refuses  his  church,  his  road,  his 
bridge.  It  is  liot  wonderful  that^  when  univer- 
sal suffrage  gave  the  peasant  a  vote,  it  never 
entered  his  head  to  use  it  against  this  all- 
powerful  Executive,  "  under  the  hand  of  which 
he  spent  his  humble  life,  and  which  he  re- 
spected and  feared  in  the  humblest  of  its  offi- 
cials." He  does  not  care  in  whose  hands  the 
govermnent  is;  for  all  governments  have  to 
him  the  same  character — they  exact  money 
and  military  service.  In  so  far  therefore  as 
they  are  alwalys  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  peasantry  are  a  conservative  force  in 
France.  But  it  is  a  force  which  a  Government 
can  only  reckon  on  so  long  as  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment. K  a  revolution  be  only  rapid  enough 
to  transfer  the  supreme  power  to  new  hands 
before  the  peasant  has  had  time  to  understand 
what  is  going  on,  his  devotion  wiU  be  trans- 
ferred too.  Whoever  can  command  the  mayor, 
the  prefect,  and  the  gendarmes,  has  hitherto 
commanded  the  peasant  as  a  matter  of  course. 

53.  Thb  Blue-Book  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of 
naturalization  and  allegiance  is  interesting  and 
important ;  but  its  contents  are  difilise  and  un- 
digested. Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  state 
of  the  law  in  foreign  coimtries  are  referred  to 
an  appendix,  where  they  have  to  extract  their 
information  from  a  number  of  voluminous 
despatches.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  in  view  is 
to  make  legislation  not  merely  rational  but  uni- 
form, this  is  a  serious  defect  of  arrangement 
Sir  Alexander  Cockb urn's  lucid  and  concise 
little  treatise  on  Nationality  will  materially 
assist  the  general  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  summarized  the  existing  state 
of  the  laws  of  different  coimtries  respecting 
nationality,  has  illustrated  the  complications 
arising  from  their  conflict,  and  has  criticised 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Commission. 
The  criterion  by  which  nationality  of  birth  is 
determined,  the  terms  on  which  nationality 
may  be  acquired  and  abandoned,  the  duties 
and  privileges  which  it  involves,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  aliens — these  are  natural  divisions  into 
which  the  subject  falls.  On  each  of  these 
points  the  existing  English  law  is  defective. 
The  English  test  of  nationality  of  birth  differs 
from  that  of   all  continental   nations.     The 
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English  law  takes  no  measures  to  secure  that 
naturalized  aliens  shall  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  foreign  sovereigns,  whilst  the  nation- 
ality which  it  affects  to  grant  them  is  incom- 
plete, inasmuch  as  they  are  excluded  from 
certain  important  political  priyile^s — a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  jealousy  of  William  iu.'s 
Dutch  followers, — and  acquire  no  right  to  pro- 
tection heyond  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty^s 
dominions.  It  refuses  to  renounce  claims  of 
allegiance  from  those  who  desire  to  abandon 
their  nationality.  And  finally,  it  prohibits 
aliens  from  holding  British  land,  except  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  Some 
of  these  defects  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  remedy,  whilst  others  are  depen- 
dent on  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  foreign 
countries.  Where  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
dissents  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  is  usually  in  preferring 
bolder  changes.  Thus  the  English  (and 
American)  test  of  nationality  of  birth  is,  main- 
ly, place  of  birth :  the  Gontmental,  parentage. 
The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  would  re- 
tain the  English  test  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum  warmly  supports  Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt 
in  recommending  its  abandonment.  Many  in- 
genious arguments  may  be  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  superior  fitness  of  either  criterion.  But, 
after  all,  the  most  cogent  is  that  derived  from 
the  advantage  of  imiformity.  In  legislating 
on  this  subject,  two  main  principles  require  to 
be  steadily  kept  in  view:  first,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  double  nationality;  and  se- 
condly, to  provide  a  ready  and  authentic  mode 
by  which  he  who  wishes  may  wholly  divest 
himself  of  one  nationality,  with  its  duties  and 
privileges,  and  clothe  himself  with  another. 
The  maxim  ^^  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam ''  is 
unsuited  to  an  age  of  emigration  and  free  com- 
mercial intercourse.  And  every  State  should 
know  from  whom  it  can  claim  an  undivided 
allegiance;  every  individual,  to  whom  it  is 
due. 

54.  Mr.  Brace  has  not  the  practised  fluency 
of  his  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor ; 
but  his  book  on  The  New  West  is  full  of  solid 
information.  His  aim  has  been  **to  sketch 
such  features  of  California,  and  her  process  of 
development,  as  most  travelers  have  thus  far 
neglected."  He  has  therefore  given  less  pro- 
minence to  mining  enterprise,  and  more  to  the 
production  of  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  The  soil, 
from  its  very  natural  wealth,  is  abused  rather 
than  used.  A  semicircle  of  120  miles  radia- 
ting from  San  Francisco,  produced,  in  1866, 
14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  on  690,000  acres. 
This,  as  an  average  yield,  is  seemingly  poor, 
but,  in  truth,  wonderfully  large  when  it  is  ad- 
ded that  the  fields  have  nei&er  rest  nor  ma- 
nure, that  the  straw  is  burned  and  the  cattle 
turned  in ;  to  say  nothing  of  self-sown  crops, 
allowed  to  grow  for  as  much  as  three  years  in 
succession.  Recklessness  is  the  rule,  good  farm- 
ing the  exception ;  and  much  evil  is  likely  to 
be  incurred  before  the  lesson  so  painfully 
learned  in  older  countries  is  taught  to  the 
Calif omian  farmer.  A  readier  and  more  cer- 
tain market  will  probably  ^not  be  without  its 


influence ;  and  this  he  will  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent^ when  the  incomplete  Pacific  Railway  sys- 
tem is  developed.  Wine  ought  to  rank  next 
to  wheat  in  the  exports  of  the  New  Western 
States:  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  is  abundance  of  volcanic  soil  in  the  Sier- 
ras admirably  adapted  f(»r  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  the  production  is  over  three 
million  gallons;  but  the  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  even  the  Committee 
of  the  local  State  Agricultural  Society,  con- 
demn the  quality  of  &e  wines  and  the  frauds 
of  the  makers.  In  the  Sonoma  Valley,  the 
vines  are  reckoned  at  about  two  millions  and  a 
half,  and  the  average  produce  is  two  or  three 
times  that  of  France  or  (Germany.  What  is 
wanting  appears  to  be  the  skill  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  give,  combined  with  honesty  of 
treatment  At  present,  experiments  are  being 
tried  on  a  variety  of  grapes,  and  in  some  cases, 
under  competent  persons  trained  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  France;  but  until  New  York 
accepts  Califomian  wines  they  can  scarcely 
make  their  way  into  British  America,  or  into 
Europe.  In  the  former  they  ought  to  find  an 
extensive  market  Silk  growing  labours  under 
fewer  difficulties,  and  is  likely  in  a  few  years 
to  form  an  important  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Far  West  The  conditions  are  all  favour- 
able. Disease  has  rendered  the  European  sup- 
ply insufficient  and  irregular ;  and  manufactu- 
rers are  looking  in  every  direction  for  a  certain 
reliable  source  of  raw  material  The  results 
obtained  by  M.  Prevost,  a  French  gentleman 
of  S.  Jos6,  give  every  hope  that  this  may  be 
obtained  from  California.  The  mulberry, 
grows  freely ;  the  climate  is  equable ;  and  the 
worm  goes  through  its  changes  nearly  as  ra- 
pidly as  in  India. 

California  needs  a  large  immigration  of  agri- 
cultural settlers  uninfected  by  the  fever  of 
speculation  which  still  consumes  the  greater 
part  of  her  people,  incapacitates  them  for 
steady  and  progressive  labour,  and  renders 
them  incapable  of  organizing  society  on  any 
durable  basis.  The  whole  population  is  about 
half  a  million,  of  which  San  Francisco  claims 
a  quarter.  In  the  city  itself  rowdyism  has,  to 
a  ^reat  extent,  been  cnecked ;  but  in  the  out- 
lying districts  neither  life  nor  property  is 
safe.  The  Chinese  are  treated  with  gross  in- 
humanity ;  and  the  law  gives  them  no  redress, 
as  their  testimony  is  legally  inadmissible.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Brace,  "  the  State  Assembly 
has  put  itself  deliberately  in  the  position  that 
any  white  ruffian  might  plunder  and  murder 
any  half-dozen  decent  and  honest  Chinese  la- 
bourers; and  unless  his  deeds  were  seen  by 
other  white  men,  no  Court  could  convict  him.^ 
The  case  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  one 
continually  occurring  in  the  gold  districts. 

Mr.  Brace  devotes  two  chapters  of  advice  to 
emigrants;  and  his  remarks  are  short  and 
sensible.  Of  course  he  went  to  see  the  Big 
Trees  (sequoia  gigantea)  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemite ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
they  are  under  the  care  of  a  Forest  Master 
appointed  by  the  State  Commission,  under  an 
Act  which  makes  it  penal  to  affix  a  business 
notice  in  the  valley  or  among  the  trees.    A  Ut- 
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tie  more  diligence  should  hare  been  used  in 
correcting  the  figures  in  the  book,  particularly 
in  seeing  that  simple  additions  were  properly 
made.  In  p.  240  the  totals  for  1866  and  1867, 
instead  of  690,476  and  684,876,  should  be  690,- 
745  and  846,877.  The  latter  blunder  stultifies 
the  text. 

55.  Pbofbssor  Riehl*8  Wanderhueh  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  his  very  refined  and  artistic 
method  of  social  obserration.  He  is  distin- 
guished amongst  political  writers  b^  his  habit 
of  avoiding  theory  and  never  alludmg  to  pub- 
lic afiairs.  He  turns  away  from  Cabinets  and 
Parliaments  to  study  the  ways  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  the  working  of  old  customs,  and 
the  influences  which  are  the  deposit  of  cen- 
turies, in  remote  country  places,  and  among 
the  nameless  masses  of  the  poor.  He  exam- 
ines, not  the  designs  of  States  or  the  principles 
of  government,  but  the  material  on  which 
they  have  to  act,  the  conditions  which  legisla- 
tion must  accept  but  cannot  change,  the  dull 
inactive  forces  which  ultimately  determine  the 
national  &te.  He  detects  whatever  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  humblest  details ;  no  contrast,  no 
diversity  escapes  him.  His  descriptions  are 
made  up  of  many  individual  touches,  which 
are  never  indifferent ;  and  he  rarely  attributes 
characteristic  value  to  things  merely  acciden- 
tal His  studies  in  popular  life  are  as  instruc- 
tive historically  as  politicaUy  j  and  it  has  long 
been  reported  that  he  was  writing  a  historic  of 
civilisation.  He  is  familiar  with  the  vestiges 
of  the  society  that  has  passed  away.  In  those 
regions  where  change  is  slow,  where  the  soil 
is  tenacious,  and  the  beliefs  and  superstitions, 
the  prejudices  and  habits,  of  one  age  survive 
far  into  another,  he  has  found  materials  of  a 
kind  which  literature  does  not  record,  and 
which  do  not  reveal  themselves  by  action  on 
the  public  scene.  In  his  present  volume  he 
lays  down  the  maxims  which  he  follows  in  his 
expeditions,  and  shows,  in  a  few  slight 
sketches,  how  they  should  be  applied.  A 
passage  on  the  position  of  wooden  shoes  in 
the  process  of  civilisation,  and  another  in 
which  he  shows  why  in  Holland  the  country 
villages  resemble  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland 
the  towns,  are  good  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  he  explains  the  present  by  the  past,  and 
illustrates  the  past  by  the  present  He  is  a 
Federalist,  and  imagines  a  future  confedera- 
tion which  shall  unite  the  German  race  from 
Rotterdam  to  Lucerne. 

56.  It  has  always  seemed  an  incongruity 
that  the  active  teaching  of  Oxford  should  flow 
so  largely  through  liberal  and  rational  chan- 
nels, when  the  passive  judgment  of  its  great 
constituency  rejected  Mr.  Gladstone  with  hor- 
ror, and  regarded  oven  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
with  eyes  more  than  half  averted.  But  the 
University  may  now  be  congratulated  on 
having  its  passive  intelligence  aptly  repre- 
sented in  the  Chair  of  the  Chichele  Professor  of 
Modem  History.  Mr.  Burrows's  seven  lectures 
on  Constitutional  Progress  are  all  character- 
istic, though  only  in  the  last  of  them  does  he 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  his  vocation.     He 


rightly  disclaims  for  them  any  mutual  con- 
nection, except  that  they  all  more  or  less  run 
on  the  idea  which  he  calls  Constitutional  pro- 
gress, an  expression  which  for  him  has  no 
philosophical  meaning,  and  is  only  intended  as 
an  echo  of  the  name  assumed  by  the  Tory 
party  on  the  eve  of  the  last  general  election. 
This  intention  was  so  strong  as  to  make  the 
last  lecture  a  mere  electioneering  speech ;  and 
there  is  no  need  of  observing  the  date  of  its 
delivery,  November  7,  1868,  in  order  to  recog- 
nise its  connection  with  what  was  then  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  other 
lectures  are  of  the  same  ephemeral  character. 
In  November  1855,  Church  Establishments 
are  discussed,  and  the  man  who  wishes  them 
dissolved  reminds  the  lecturer  of  the  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail.  In  1866,  it  is  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope;  in  1867,  on  occasion  of 
Sir  John  Coleridge's  University  Bill,  the 
lecturer  maintains  that  the  English  Universi- 
ties, in  connection  with  the  Bishops,  are  the 
great  guardians  of  English  liberties,  and  pro- 
moters of  English  progress ;  and  in  1868,  the 
lecture  is  a  mere  party  manifesto. 

The  idea  of  this  essay  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  most  of  the  rest,  namely,  that  English 
politics  have  always  turned  on  religious  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  nation,  in  spite  of  periodi- 
qal  dissemblings  of  its  love,  has  ever  been  at 
one  with  the  National  Church.  The  Bishops 
and  the  Universities,  Mr.  Burrows  says,  were 
the  real  leaders  in  the  Revolution  of  1688;  the 
Whig  nobles  were  only  their  tools.  The 
heart  of  the  people,  always  beating  in  unison 
with  the  Church,  spoke  out  in  the  Sacheverell 
trial,  and  in  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  and, 
as  the  speaker  hinted  but  did  not  say,  was 
then  about  to  speak  in  equally  decisive  tones 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment For  that  was  to  be  the  great  solvent 
of  the  menacing  but  factitious  Liberal  con- 
spiracy, cemented  for  the  moment  by  the  cry 
against  it  It  is  almost  a  law  of  nature  for 
Mr.  Burrows  that^  in  order  to  balance  the  party 
of  Church  and  State,  the  opposite  party  should 
always  call  in  the  aid  oi  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
of  Nonconformists  and  Romanists.  But  no 
sooner  are  its  forces  marshalled  than  the  dif- 
ferent squadrons  have  begun  to  attack  one 
another.  The  opposition  to  the  relief  of  Ro- 
manists came  in  1780  first  from  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  and  soon  gathered  up  those 
lower  sections  of  the  Whig  party  whose  Pro- 
testantism was  stronger  than  party  ties. 
"  United  with  the  party  of  the  Church,  the 
movement  becomes  irresistible.*'  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  prophetic  synthesis  was  stated  in 
Guildhall  by  Mr  Disraeli  two  days  after  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture. 

Even  if  it  were  decent  to  make  a  Professor's 
Chair  the  pulpit  of  ephemeral  politics,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  lecturer  would  be 
justified  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  carry  his 

Sarty  spirit  into  mere  literary  questions.  Yet 
[r.  Burrows  over  and  over  again  rejects  the 
authority  of  Hallam,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  Whig  partisan,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  hails  an  announcement  of  a  coming  history 
of  Queen  Anne  by  Lord  Stanhope  as  certain  to 
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remove  the  reproach  that  that  reign  has  been 
too  little  "  elucidated  by  the  pen  of  philosophi- 
cal history."  Again,  any  Tory  success,  even 
when  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of 
Harley,  St.  John,  and  Mrs.  Masham,  is  for 
him  the  voice  of  the  nation,  simply  because  it 
is  Tory  success.  But  if  the  Whigs  keep  in 
ofiBce  for  two  reigns,  it  is  "  distasteful  to  the 
nation  no  doubt  All  these  inconsistencies 
are  quite  innocent  in  the  mouth  of  a  Professor 
who  cannot  see  the  diflBculties  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  will  only  admit  the  faults  of  his 
party  on  condition  that  he  is  allowed  to  refer 
them  to  the  conspiracies  and  wickedness  of 
their  opponents.  A  man  who  thinks  that  the 
Bishops  and  Universities  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  English  people  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  following  statement  requires 
more  to  account  for  it  than  merely  "  the  policy 
of  Walpole:"  "The  more  decided  Church- 
men shrink  away  into  the  country,  or  vegetate 
in  the  Universities,  at  this  time  at  their  lowest 
ebb."  Illustrious  exiles  generally  upraise, 
not  degrade,  the  places  of  their  sojourn.  But 
in  spite  of  his  innocence,  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
contrivance  about  Mr.  Burrows  which  de- 
serves to  be  noted.  Only  a  dullard  could  fail 
to  read  between  the  lines  of  his  justification  of 
the  Gordon  riots  a  reflected  justification  of 
Lord  Derby's  mmistry  in  making  concessions 
imder  somewhat  analogous  circumstances. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that,  however  shocking  the 
effect  of  the  demonstration,  these  riots  did  in 
fact  represent  in  their  wild  way  the  same  in- 
stinctive dread  of  Romanism,  and  distrust  in 
the  statesmanship  which  was  once  more  bring- 
ing it  back  into  political  power,  as  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  reign  of  Charles  ii. ; "  it  was 
"  the  dread  of  seemg  Romanism  set  up  in  a 
position  of  political  equality  with  the  Estab- 
lishments of  England  and  Scotland"  which 
actuated  the  incendiaries. 

Mr.  Burrows  is  a  faithful  disciple  of  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  but  he  gives  the  master's  historical 
theories  in  a  schoolboy's  rendering,  revised 
and  corrected  by  a  clerical  hand.  There  is  the 
same  wonderful  estimate  of  Bolingbroke's 
political  sagacity ;  but  it  is  tempered  with  an 
appropriate  rebuke  of  his  scepticism.  There 
are  the  same  marvellous  propositions  about  an 
Establishment  being  necessary  to  render  the 
State  religious  which  are  so  familiar  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speeches.  Mr.  Burrows  has  evi- 
dently learnt  much,  and  that  the  more  amus- 
ing part,  of  his  history  out  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels,  which,  however,  he  only  refers  to  as 
having  the  merit  of  first  rescuing  Bolingbroke 
from  his  \mdeserved  oblivion.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  that  without  an  admixture  of  chaff 
the  horse  is  apt  to  bolt  his  oats :  no  doubt,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  Mr.  Burrows's  lec- 
tures arc  intended  to  provide  a  wholesome 
check  upon  the  intellectual  voracity  of  the 
students  of  his  University. 

57.  Under  the  rather  unfortunate  name  of 
Typical  Selections^  a  volume  of  select  extracts 
from  the  works  of  classical  English  authors 
has  been  issued  for  the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  reading-book 


for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  schools 
has  long  been  lu-gently  needed ;  and  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  on  a  generally  sound  plan,  has 
been  carefully  edited,  and  seems  in  all  re- 
spects but  one  to  be  of  singular  merit  The 
introductory  notices  are  said  in  the  Preface  to 
be  the  work  of  many  different  hands,  and  are 
mostly  very  good  indeed, — short,  well  written, 
and  to  the  point,  giving  the  cardinal  facts  in 
the  lives  of  the  respective  authors,  and  indi- 
cating the  chief  merits  and  defects  of  their 
styles.  The  passages  chosen,  if  not  always 
the  best,  are  with  very  few  exceptions  suffi- 
cjently  good  to  do  justice  to  the  writer's  repu- 
tation, and  to  serve  with  proper  limitations  as 
models  of  style.  The  book  therefore  repre- 
sents a  real  and  very  great  advance  in  the 
class  of  educational  manuals,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  as  a  Golden  Treasury,  so  to 
speak,  of  prose  literature,  by  others  man  stu- 
dents at  schools  and  colleges. 

Where,  however,  so  much  has  been  done 
well,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  single  fault  in 
the  design  should  run  through  the  whole  book, 
and  keep  it  below  the  standard  it  might  have 
reached.  If  the  name  Typical  Selections 
means  anything,  it  implies  that  the  passages 
chosen  represent  the  thoughts  of  great  authors, 
and  not  merely  their  style  and  tricks  of  ex- 
pression. No  doubt,  in  a  book  which  is  to  bo 
used  largely  by  young  people,  the  impure  al- 
lusions and  jests  that  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Swift  Arbuthnot,  or  Sterne,  and  the  passages 
in  which  Hume  and  Gibbon  assailed  the 
Christian  belief,  ought  not  to  be  reproduced. 
But  to  go  into  the  other  extreme,  and  choose 
passages  which  are  only  typical  of  what  the 
authors  were  not,  is  at  least  equally  unadvisa- 
ble ;  and  precisely  this  has  been  done.  In  the 
case  of  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy  and  the 
Sentimental  Journey  have  been  tabooed,  to 
the  evident  indignation  of  the  author  of  the 
excellent  notice  on  him ;  and  the  extracts 
made  are  from  the  Sermons^  Sterne's  most 
worthless  and  least  "typi(»l"  production. 
Similarly  with  Fielding,  the  Voyage  to  Lisbon 
and  the  Essay  on  Contersation  are  the  only 
parts  quoted.  A  caution  against  Bolingbroke's 
views  is  inserted  in  the  prefatory  notice ;  but 
he  appears  in  the  extracts  a  devout  Christian, 
who  declares  that  "far  from  fearing  my  Crea- 
tor, that  all-perfect  Being  whom  1  adore,  I 
should  fear  to  be  no  longer  his  creature." 
Shaftesbury,  not  always  accounted  orthodox, 
is  typically  represented  by  a  fervid  effusion  on 
"God  in  the  Universe.''  Why  Mandevillo 
should  have  been  omitted  is  inexplicable.  It 
is  true,  Mandeville's  great  work  was  publicly 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  has  many  awk- 
ward passages ;  but  his  Essay  on  uharity 
Schools  contains  a  very  quotable  passage  on 
bringing  up  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
fear  of  God,  in  order,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
plains, that  they  may  not  rob  their  employers. 
Of  course,  on  this  system,  Richardson,  the 
most  moral  in  purpose  of  our  early  novelists, 
finds  no  place  in  the  list,  because  even  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  contains  pages  that  would 
not  now  be  thought  edifying.  Yet  it  may 
surely  be  questioned  whether  the  clever  boy 
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who  is  captivated  by  Sterne's  style  will  con- 
fine himself  to  reading  the  Sermons,  when  he 
takes  down  Sterne's  works.  It  is  impossible 
to  recommend  an  author,  and  put  his  best 
writings  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  The 
editorial  prudery  has  been  even  stronger  in 
matters  touching  religion  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
passage  in  illustration  of  the  strong  irony 
with  which  Swift  scathed  the  freethiiiers  of 
his  time.  The  refutations  of  Tindal  and  Col- 
lins are  sound  in  purpose  and  excellent  in 
workmanship  ;  but  they  touch  on  irreverence, 
and  are  proscribed.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  passages  that  display  the  most  rancor- 
ous political  passion  have  been  admitted  into 
the  manual  Bolingbroke's  attack  on  Harley, 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  Junius  insulting 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  a  passage  in  which 
Cobbett  inquires  whether  hell  has  a  torment 
surpassing  the  wickedness  of  the  man  who 
invented  paper  money,  are  very  properly  given 
among  the  typical  selections.  By  all  means 
let  them  remain.  That  Bolingbroke  was  ma- 
lignant, Junius  and  Cobbett  brutal^  are  facts 
to  be  borne  at  mind  by  all  who  read  them. 
But  the  student  ought  also  to  understand  from 
typical  illustrations  that  Bolingbroke' s  pious 
fervour  was  the  cloak  of  Deism,  and  that 
Swift's  jests  were  the  weapons  of  a  confident 
faith. 

Of  minor  mistakes  and  blemishes  there  are 
very  few  that  deserve  special  notice.  The 
article  on  De  Foe  is  so  far  inaccurate  that  it 
represents  him  as  abandoning  politics  at  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  a  statement 
which  Mr.  Lee's  book  has  abundantly  disprov- 
ed. "  Wharton,"  at  p.  197,  should  be  Warton. 
The  year  of  Atterbury's  death  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Gibbon's  commissionership  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
noticed,  as  his  service  in  the  militia  has  been. 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  and  Roper's  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  are  better  examples  of  style 
than  Sidney,  and  ought  to  have  been  quoted 
for  the  sixteenth  century.  Barrow's  famous 
description  of  wit  is  a  higher  specimen  of  his 
powers  than  any  given ;  and  De  Qaincev's  de- 
scription of  the  Vision  of  Sodden  Death  from 
"  The  English  Mail  Coach,"  might  perhaps  be 
added  to  the  extracts  given  from  his  works. 
One  of  the  two  passages  taken  to  illustrate 
Macaulay  is  from  an  essay  which  he  hesitated 
to  republish,  and  in  a  style  which  he  deliber- 
ately censured  as  "  overloaded  with  gaudy  and 
ungraceful  ornament"  It  is  excellent,  and 
ought  to  be  retained ;  but  it  is  not  8u£9ciently 
typical  to  represent  the  author  as  he  was  in 
nine-tenths  of  his  writings.  The  two  works  by 
which  Cobbett  now  lives,  his  Erujlish  Oram- 
mar  and  the  HUtory  of  the  Rtformatian^  are 
not  mentioned  or  quoted.  But  these  are  trifling 
matters.  Such  as  it  is,  the  book  is  a  very 
good  one ;  and  if  it  be  only  remodelled,  so  as 
to  make  it  really  typical,  it  ought  to  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  perpetuity  as  any  school- 
book  can  deserve.  The  necessary  changes  do 
not  affect  more  than  forty  out  of  four  hundred 
pages.  Two  slight  additions  are,  however,  de- 
sirable. The  works  from  which  the  extracts 
are  taken  ought  to  be  indicated ;  and  a  little 


bibliographical  list  of  the  best  editions  of  every 
author  might,  with  advantage,  be  appended  to 
the  biographical  notices. 

58.  The  History  of  the  Fisherman  Khaliph 
and  the  Khaliph  Harun  al  Rashid  is  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  genuine 
Eastern  Tales.  Most  persons  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  are  aware  that  there  are 
different  recensions  of  the  collection  known 
under  the  name  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  The  same  tale  has  been  preserved  by 
oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  with  very  great 
variations  both  in  style  and  details.  The  tales 
are  very  variously  distributed  over  the  thou- 
sand and  one  nights ;  and  some  of  the  recen- 
sions contain  tales  which  are  not  found  in  the 
others.  The  one  now  published  at  Jerusalem 
by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  is  extracted  from 
the  Turkish  version  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  as  a  pleasant  text-book  for  students  of 
the  Turkish  language.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  written  renders  it  eminently  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  strangers  into  the 
niceties,  not  indeed  of  the  classical  writers,  but 
of  the  ordinary  colloquial  style.  The  book, 
however,  is  likely  to  have  a  wider  circulation 
than  its  editor  seems  to  anticipate.  The  tale, 
now  made  accessible  to  European  readers,  is 
worth  reading  for  its  own  sake,  though,  like 
most  stories  of  the  kind,  it  would  suffer  from 
analysis  or  abridgement 

59.  The  last  volume  of  M.  Saint e-Beuve's 
Nouveaux  Lundis  differs  from  its  predecessors 
in  nothing  save  that  it  is  the  last  The  inex- 
haustible stream  of  scrupulous  and  sympa- 
thetic criticism  has  ceased  to  flow;  but  the 
hand  of  death  was  necessary  to  arrest  it  The 
author's  powers  were  scarcely  impaired,  and 
the  limits  of  his  materials  far  from  reached. 
The  present  volume  contains  reprints  of  articles 
on  Count  Beugnot,  best  known  to  history  as 
the  real  author  of  the  Count  d'Artois's  phrase, 
"  II  n'y  a  rien  de  change  en  Franco,  il  n'y  a 
qu'un  Frangais  de  plus ; "  on  Marshal  Saxe  as 
a  diplomatist  on  some  points  of  Orthography, 
on  some  French  editions  of  Virgil,  on  Lamen- 
nais's  Correspondence,  and  on  two  or  three 
more  or  less  forgotten  worthies,  including 
P.  Hyacinthe's  uncle,  the  Charles  Loyson  <rf 
whom  it  was  written,  **MSme  quand  I'oison 
vole,  on  voit  qu'il  a  des  pattes."  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  the  courage  to  quote  Balzac's  re- 
marks on  his  weakness  for  abortive  reputations ; 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  the  irritable  novel- 
ist's charges.  A  bat-like  ghoulishness  indeed 
is  not  the  prominent  characteristic  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  muse ;  she  does  not  roam  about  in  the 
dark  like  a  jackal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  sometimes  *^  enters  into  cemeteries, 
and  returns  with  estimable  corpses,  which 
have  never  done  anything  to  the  author  to  de- 
serve being  thus  disturbed."  Count  Gisors 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crefeld  in  1758, 
and  Count  Clermont  who  lost  the  same  battle, 
and  corresponded  with  his  friends  in  as  arrant 
slang  as  any  produced  by  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, scarcely  deserve  the  space  devoted  to 
them.     On  the  other  hand.  General  Franceschi- 
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Delonne,  a  brilliant  caralir  officer,  who  died 
in  a  Spanish  prison,  before  haying  consolidated 
his  reputation,  is  a  man  whom  it  is  agreeable 
to  see  at  full  length  in  M.  Sainte-Beuye's  ex- 
tracts. Eyen  the  unfortunate  Loyson  owes 
the  indulgence  with  which  he  is  treated  to  an 
amiable  generosity  rather  than  an  abstract  pre- 
ference for  the  task  of  literary  resurrectionist. 
The  eminent  critic  has  neyer  forgotten  the 
days  when  he  was  himself  a  poet  and  noyelist, 
something  less  than  eminent 

In  orthography  M.  Sainte-Beuye  giyes  rather 
too  little  weight  to  the  etymological  argument, 
and  too  much  to  the  notion  of  consistency. 
The  third  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  publish- 
ed in  1740,  marks  an  epoch  in  French  spelling 
by  the  abolition  of  the  »  in  teste^  maste^  etc., 
and  whateyer  other  changes  it  suited  the  Abb^ 
d'Oliyet  to  consecrate;  but  the  same  body, 
which  exercised  an  irresponsible  dictatorship 
over  the  usage  of  the  (narrow)  literary  class, 
refused,  until  1835,  to  adopt  Voltaire's  sub- 
stitution of  the  a  for  the  o  where  the  former 
is  pronounced.  Capitaliser^  emotionner^  baser, 
formuleTy  ahsolutisme,  are  words  which  the 
Academy,  two  years  ago,  could  scarcely  bring 
itself  to  sanction.  That  some  restriction  upon 
•the  multiplication  of  meaningless  syllables  is 
needed,  the  example  of  a  zealous  official  proyes : 
like  other  people,  he  deriyed  a  yerb  regter  from 
the  noun  r^gle;  from  rigler  comes  r^glementy 
and  from  riglement  reglementer,  at  which  the 
process  of  deriyation  might  haye  stopped ;  but 
reglementer  BuppUedrSglementationj  and  regie- 
mentation  swelled  into  reglementatianner  be- 
fore the  linguistic  genius  of  M.  Ducos  rested 
from  its  labours. 

The  notice  of  Lamennais  is  less  appreciatiye 
than  is  usual  with  the  critic.  Undue  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  reluctance  with  which  he  origi- 
nally entered  the  priesthood ;  and  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  is  condemned  for  yielding  too 
easily  to  the  influence  of  his  nearest  friends,  or 
for  accepting  the  post  of  guide  to  others  while 
still  amenable  to  such  influence.  The  judg- 
ments passed  on  him  seem  the  more  seyere  be- 
cause, with  their  author,  criticism  was  apt  to 
take  the  form  of  measured  and  judicious  praise 
of  undeniable  merits  which,  howeyer,  would  not 
have  been  discovered  but  for  him :  praise  is  the 
rule,  and  even  urbane  dissent  the  exception. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  as  a  whole,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve*s  work  gained  or  lost  by  this  eu- 
logistic tendency.  It  probably  lost  in  breadth, 
the  breadth  of  fixed  principles,  tried  by  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  every  one  to  be  right  at  once ; 
but  it  probably  gained  in  yariety,  and  perhaps 
in  some  respects  in  accuracy,  for  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  part  of  the  critic's  function  to  interpret,  he 
will  not  interpret  the  worse  for  assuming,  cha- 
meleon-like, the  colour  of  the  work  on  which  he 
rests  while  speaking. 

60.  The  Preface  to  Mr.  Calverley's  transla- 
tion of  Theocritus  is  devoted  to  an  apology  for 
blank  yerse,  and  for  not  Latinizing  Greek  proper 
natnes ;  he  also  says  that  he  has  never  deviated 
from  the  text  of  Briggs,  where  it  was  possible 
to  extract  a  sense  from  it.  The  text  of  Briggs 
hardly  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  Textus 


Receptus ;  and  the  suggestion  that  it  is  as  ea5:y 
to  write  satisfactory  blank  verse  as  rhyme,  does 
not  take  into  account  that  the  effects  of  rhymo 
are  obvious,  and  produced  by  definite  means, 
while  the  effects  of  blank  verse  are  subtle,  and 
produced  by  complex  means.  It  would  have 
been  as  well  if  Mr.  Calverley  had  explained 
upon  what  ground  he  has  altered  the  sex  of  the 
beloved  in  two  or  three  of  the  idylls,  which, 
after  all,  are  quite  capable  of  an  innocent  inter- 
pretation, while  he  has  gone  straight  through 
the  twenty-seyenth  idyll,  which  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  either  ancient  or  modem  stan- 
dards of  morality.  Whenever  any  patchwork 
of  this  kind  is  attempted,  there  ai'e  sure  to  be 
traces  of  the  join.  For  instance,  in  the  twelfth 
idyll,  the  reference  to  Ganymede  loses  all  its 
fitness ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  discover  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  translation  is  always  scholarly  and  read- 
able, though  once  or  twice  Mr.  Calverley  might 
have  been  more  literal  with  advantage.  In  the 
fifteenth  idyll,  Praxinoe  quotes  a  proverb  about 
the  man  who  said,  "  All  in,  ladios,"  and  shut 
out  his  daughter-in-law ;  this  loses  a  good  deal 
of  its  point  when  translated — 

"  *  We're  all  in  now,' 
As  quoth  the  goodman,  and  shut  out  his  wife." 

Again,  in  the  song  in  the  same  idyll,  the  Hours 
are  called  soft-footed,  in  reference  to  their  silent 
passage:  Mr.  Calverley  calls  them  "dainty- 
footed,"  which  is  pretty,  but  just  perceptibly 
false.  A  more  serious  fault  is  that  he  has  not 
caught  the  tone  of  Theocritus's  fi^sh  feeling 
for  nature  and  common  life.  His  yersion  of  the 
second  idyll  is  full  of  a  spurious  romanticism : 
through  the  first  part  we  have  the  following 
burden — 

**  Turn,  magic  wheel,  and  draw  my  hero  home ; " 

which  girlish  sentimentality  is  supposed  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  "You,  wry-neck,  draw  that 
man  to  my  house."  There  are  further  faults  of 
keeping,  like — 

'^  Theucharile,  the  sainted  Thracian  nurse 
(My  next-door  neighbour)," 

and 

"  On  they  came. 
With  beards  that  rivalled  the  laburnum's  gold. 
And  breasts  more  sheeny  than  thyself,  0  moon, 
Freeh  frora  the  stem  delights  of  tournament^ 

In  the  eleventh  idyll  we  haye  the  following 
strange  piece  of  fingidity— 

"  Go,  plait  rush  baskets,  lop  the  oliye-boughs 
To  feed  thy  lambkins,  that  were  rationaV^ 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Calyerley,  vrith  his  oyer- 
strained  refinement,  should  be  most  successful 
in  the  scolding-matches  which  form  the  staple 
of  so  many  idylls.  Perhaps  there  the  tone  is 
unmistakeable.  or  at  least  a  matter  of  percep- 
tion, not  of  feeling ;  perhaps  also  it  is  something 
that  the  construction  of  the  original  almost 
forced  the  translator  to  abandon  his  colourless 
blank  yerse.  The  following  extract  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bridal  ofMelen^^ 
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"  Whilome,  in  Lacedemon, 

Tripped  many  a  maiden  fair, 
To  gold-tressed  Menelaus'  halls, 

With  hyacinths  in  her  hair; 
Twelve  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 

The  queenliest  in  the  land. 
The  clustered  loveliness  of  Greece 

Came  dancing  hand  in  hand. 
For  Helen,  Tyndarus*  daughter. 

Had  just  b«en  wooed  and  won, 
Helen,  the  darling  of  the  world, 

By  Atreus'  younger  son : 
For  this  with  woven  footsteps 

They  beat  the  floor,  and  sang 
Their  bridal  hymn  of  triumph 

Till  all  the  palace  rang." 

Those  lines  have  merit  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  need  analysis.  They  are  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest single  passage  in  the  volume,  though  the 
translator,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  author, 
maintain  a  more  equable  excellence  elsewhere. 

61.  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  in  his  book  on  Les 
ArU  au  Moyen  Age  et  d  VEpoque  de  la  Be- 
naiesanee,  again  traverses  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  his  great  work  in  five  quarto 
volumes,  published  twenty  years  ago  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Ferdinand  Sere.  That  im- 
portant illustrated  publication  had  a  more 
extensive  field  than  the  present  single  though 
bulky  volume,  limited,  as  it  mainly  is,  to  we 
material  developments  of  the  arts  and  handi- 
crafts down  to  the  age  when  printing,  mari- 
time discovery,  and  the  Reformation  initiated 
a  period  of  new  motives  and  methods.  M.  Ser^ 
died  some  years  ago;  and  M.  Lacroix  has 
taken  as  his  fellow-labourer  one  of  the  most 
expert  chromo-lithographers  now  living.  The 
illustrations  are  400  engravings  on  wood,  and 
nineteen  coloured  pictures,  many  of  them  of 
such  excellence  as  to  warrant  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  M.  Kellerhoven,  even  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  his  previous  publications, 
Ch^e  d'CEuvrei  dee  Grand  Maitres^  LSgende 
de  S.  Uriule,  and  others.  The  literary  part 
of  the  undertaking  is  nearly  as  able,  and  suni- 
lar  in  character.  As  the  coloured  pictures  are 
facsimile  reproductions,  so  the  historical  and 
descriptive  text,  from  the  first  subject  brought 
before  the  reader,  **  Ameublement  civil  et 
religieux,'*  to  the  last  in  the  book,  **  Impri- 
merie,"  has  been  in  great  part  skilfully  repro- 
duced from  specific  writers,  Alfred  Michiels, 
M^rim^e,  ^ocreux,  De  Saulcy,  and  a  host  of 
others.  In  an  encyclopaedia  the  twenty  sub- 
jects treated  would  have  been  distributed  to 
difierent  hands;  and  the  result  might  have 
shown  varied  fields  of  learning  and  new  re- 
searches in  history.  Here  some  of  the  sub- 
jects, which  are  less  within  M.  Lacroix's  tastes 
and  line  of  study,  are  made  up  of  compara- 
tively hackneyed  materials ;  while  others,  such 
as  '^  Instruments  de  MusiqueL**  **  Manuscrits," 
and  **  Miniatures  des  MSS.,''  are  very  fresh 
and  interesting.  The  chapter  on  ^*  Parohemin 
et  Papier ''  is  very  meagre  in  the  notice  of  the 
last-mentioned  material;  and  the  few  dates 
that  are  known  in  the  early  manufacture  of 


paper,  1818,  18tK)  'for  example,  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

In  tiie  chapter  on  Engpraving  on  Wood  and 
Copper  a  current  mistake  is  repeated  and  car- 
ried a  stage  further.  M.  Lacroix  gives  a 
description  nearly  a  page  in  length  of  a  small 
print  by  Winceslaus  of  Olmiitz,  in  which  a 
monstrous  creature,  having  a  cloven  hoof  and 
a  griffin's  daw  instead  of  feet,  and  a  human 
female  body  with  an  ass's  head,  stands  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  inscribed  **  Tavere."  Above 
the  head  is  **  Roma  Caput  Mundi,"  and  else- 
where appears  ^Januarii  1496."  This  print 
is  described  as  an  etching,  and  is  said  to  set 
aside  all  the  artists  usuidly  brought  forward 
as  claimants  for  the  honour  of  inventing  at  a 
later  time  this  artistic  species  of  engraving. 
Authority  for  this  statement  is  not  given ;  but 
it  is  Passavant  who  first  describes  the  print  in 
question  in  his  Peintre^Graveury  iL  186,  and 
who  affirms  it  to  be  an  "eau  forte."  The 
print  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  not 
etched,  but  cut  by  the  burin.  And  this  is  not 
the  only  mis-statement  in  the  matter.  The 
date  1496,  if  it  were  the  date  of  the  execution 
of  the  print,  would  have  a  curious  importance 
in  another  way;  for  Winceslaus  of  OlmQtz 
copied  no  less  than  seven  of  Albert  Durer's 
finest  inventions,  and  this  early  date  would  go 
towards  proving  Durer  to  be  the  copyist,  as 
indeed  some  writers  havo  suggested.  In 
Lomazzo,  Trattato  delta  Pittura  (4to,  Milan, 
1585),  the  monster  is  described  as  having 
been  found  in  the  Tiber  at  the  date  on  the 
print :  and  the  engraving  is  manifestly  a  blow 
aimed  at  Rome  after  the  fermentation  of  the 
Reformation  had  begun.  Passavant  does  not 
advance  the  date  as  of  any  importance. 
Having  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
we  correct  this  mistake  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  repeated,  and  without  implying  that  M. 
Lacrmx  has  been  guilty  of  any  serious  laxity 
in  his  investigation.  On  the  contrary,  his 
handsome  volume  shows  practised  ability,  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  antiquities. 

62.  Thb  places  in  which  ceramic  art  has 
been  cultivated  are  especially  numerous  in 
France ;  and  French  litmture  is  accordingly 
rich  in  works  of  local  bearing  on  the  subject 
The  most  important  of  them  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  is  a  posthumous  HUtoire  de 
la  fatenee  de  Boueny  by  M.  Andr^  Pettier, 
curator  of  the  Library  and  Ceramic  Museum 
of  that  city.  It  is  adorned  with  chromo- 
lithograph illustrations  of  remarkable  fidelity 
by  M.  Silbermann  of  Strasburg.  The  Rouen 
manufacture  maybe  traced  by  means  of  speci- 
mens to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
the  earliest  example,  however,  which  M.  Pot- 
tier  gives  is  an  enamelled  tile  found  at 
Ecouen,  and  marked  "  A.  Rouen,  1542."  The 
book,  however,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
faience  proper,  which  dates  from  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  <;on- 
tinues  without  interruption  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  author  shows  by  the  text 
of  letters-patent  issued  in  1678,  that  Louis 
Poterat  had  at  that  time,  twenty-two  years 
before  the  discoveries  made   at  St   Cloud, 
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established  a  manufactoiy  of  porcelain  in  a 
suburb  of  Rouen.  An  excellent  specimen  of 
this  early  manufacture  exists  in  the  museum 
at  Sevres.  The  history  of  Poterat's  family 
and  descendants  has  a  place  in  M.  Pettier' s 
investigations,  side  by  side  wi<li  the  different 
phases  and  conditions  of  the  manufacture 
down  to  the  French  Revolution.  From  the 
Ihcuments  8ur  lee  fabriques  de  faience  de 
Eouen  reeuellis  par  SaMliet  de  Couronne^ 
published  in  1865,  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  it 
appears  that  Poteraf  s  fatiier  had  a  manufac- 
tory at  St.  Sever  at  Koueo,  as  early  as  1650. 

63.  Thb  Belgian  musician,  M.  Fetis,  has 
just  issued  a  second  volume  of  his  Histoire 
generale  de  la  Musique.  Like  the  preceding 
one,  it  is  characterized  by  felicitous  theories 
and  dear  descriptions  of  instruments,  which 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  condition  of  music 
among  different  nations.  It  continues  the 
author's  researches  on  the  Semitic  peoples, 
adding  some  new  information  relative  to  the 
Aryans  and  Turanians;  and  the  Preface 
answers  some  criticisms  which  were  made  on 
the  first  volume.  M.  F^tis  disavows  the  opi- 
nion attributed  to  him,  that  the  Arab  chant 
proceeds  by  thirds  of  tones,  imd  explains  his 
real  theory,  namdy,  that  the  chromatic 
change,  which  with  us  proceeds  by  semitones, 
proceeds  in  Arab  music  by  thirds  of  tones,  so 
that  their  gamut  Would  show  intervals  of  three 
comas,  if  it  were  arranged  according  to  our 
rules,  which,  however,  are  unknown  to  the 
Semitic  peoples.  In  opposition  to  M.  F6tis's 
remarks  on  the  Arab  scale,  and  to  show  the 
emptiness  of  his  theory,  the  European  scale, 
which  was  called  the  natural  scale,  was  pro- 
duced. M.  F^tis,  after  r^narking  that  the 
same  argument  was  used  a  century  ago  against 
Hht  Abbe  Toderini,  iaffirms  that  the  Arab 
gamut,  or  progression  by  thirds  of  tones,  and 
tiie  Turanian  gamut,  or  progression  by  a  mix- 
ture of  thirds  of  tones  and  quarter  tones,  are 
quite  as  natural  as  the  European  scale  for  the 
people  who  employ  them ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  difference  depends  chiefly  oh  the  dlversitpr 
of  race.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  a 
person  of  one  race  would  be  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  popular  music  of  another  ilace, 
merely  because  of  this  diversity  of  blood,  and 
not  because  he. is  habituated  to  his  own  scale. 
But  M.  F^tis  often  takes  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion for  those  of  race  or  nature.  Again^  be 
caxmot  admit  the  existence  of  any  rhythmical 
mnsic  (and  for  him  all  music  is  rhythmical) 
which  is  not  built  upon  one  of  the  binary  or 
trtnary  measures ;  and  he  regards  the  quinatry 
measure  (f)  of  the  Finns  and  the  septenary 
measure  0)  of  the  Serbs  as  composite  modes, 
which  ought  to  be  decomposed  into  f  -f-  J  and 
f + J.  This  view  seems  to  be  an  effect  of  the 
refinement  of  his  Ettropean  mumcal  education, 
which  prevents  his  abstracting  himself  from 
the  measures  derived  from  the  binary  and  ter- 
nary systems  with  which  his  mind  is  entirely 
engrossed.  He  remarks  the  striking  univer- 
sality of  the  la  as  the  initial  or  tonic  note  of  a 
great  number  of  musical  systems ;  and  he  re- 
gards this  as  a  point  common  to  all  human 


organizations,  of  whatever  race.  He  continues 
his  researches  into  Arab  music,  assisted  by 
the  works  of  de  Hammer,  Kosegarten,  Villo- 
teau,  Kiesewetter,  Lane,  and  Daniel;  while 
his  researches  on  the  music  of  Hindostan  and 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  are  based  almost 
exclusively  on  the  works  of  Jones,  Patterson, 
Willand,  and  Parsons.  In  the  part  of  his 
works  relating  to  the  mUMc  of  the  Aryans,  he 
resolves  the  question  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  viola  d'amore  and  the  barytone.  He  finds 
the  same  sympatiietic  accord  which  is  the 
vital  principle  <rf  both  these  instruments  appa- 
rent in  the  double  disposition  of  the  chords  of 
two  Indian  sarongis  used  at  Delhi,  Benares, 
and  Moursed.  From  India  he  supposes  this 
principle  of  harmony  to  have  passed,  perhaps 
by  means  of  the  gipsies,  into  Persia,  Turkey, 
Hungary,  and  so  into  Germany. 

64.  M.  Cabo  chooses  for  his  sphere  of 
thought  the  fringes  of  the  moral  world,  where 
the  dark  soul  supplants  the  light  soul,  where 
the  ordinary  moral  sanity,  acknowledged  as 
such  by  ethical  philosophies  founded  on  Aris- 
totle, gives  place  to  exceptional  manifestations, 
and  where  reason  and  demonstration  are  lost 
in  mysticism  and  the  vague  of  the  infinite  and 
indefinite.  He  b^an  with  an  essay  on  Saint 
Martin  and  the  mysticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  gained  a  prize  at  the  Academy  for  an 
essay  on  the  idea  of  God  m  contemporary 
criticism,  and  has  since  published  works  on 
Goethe  and  the  pantheism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  on  the  relations  between  mate- 
rialism  and  science.  His  Non^elles  ePudes 
morales  sur  le  temps  present  continue  in  the 
same  realm  of  thoi^ht.  He  discusses  suicide 
in  its  relations  to  civilisation,  the  moral  aspect 
of  health  and  the  power  of  the  will  over  the 
morbid  tendencies  of  the  body,  the  direction 
of  souls  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
ethics  of  literary  men  of  the  present  day.  Two 
men,  whose  moral  biographies  ho  constructs 
out  of  their  correspondence,  engage  his  atten- 
tion because  they  strictly  belong  to  the  ethical 
realms  which  he  treats  as  the  sphere  of  his 
studies.  Lamennais  is  discussed  not  as  a 
philosopher  or  a  divine,  but  os  a  mystic,  who 
from  his  eighth  year  believed  he  saw  tiie 
infinite,  and  felt  God,  and  who  said  of  others, 
*'They  behold  what  I  behold,  but  see  not 
what  I  see.''  Heine,  too,  comes  into  his  arena, 
not  as  a  poet,  nor  as  a  satirist,  except  so  far  as 
his  poetry  and  his  satire  expressed  his  moral 
qualities,  but  as  one  of  those  numerous  Ger- 
mans who  about  the  year  1820  "  by  the  grace 
of  Hegel,  come  to  know  they  were  God." 
Hence  the  essay  on  him  has  the  appropriate 
title  of  "  The  Calamities  of  a  God  in  the  Nine- 
teeniii  Centmr."  There  is  a  fresh  conscioufl- 
ness  of  rude  healthiness  visible  in  M.  Carols 
morbid  anatomy,  which  makes  a  pleasant  con- 
trast; and  he  succeeds  in  giving  admirable 
clearness  to  matters  which  in  themselves  are 
dark  and  deep.  But  much  of  this  clearness 
is  due  to  the  shortness  of  his  sounding-line, 
and  ihe  consequent  inadequacy  of  his  criti 
cism,  which  rather  skims  the  surface  than 
reaches  to  the  bottom.      For  instance,  his 
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^T6?tigRtion  of  those  characteristics  of  Heine 
♦Wch  may  be  traced  to  tho  special  influeaca 
at  bis  race  is  entirely  inadequate.  But  he 
■#rltes  with  brilliancy  and  good  adnse. 

"  "^85»  The  Bpecial  province  of  M.  Henri  ITartia 
.  is'the  arcbceology  of  costnical  science.  His 
-*8saj  on  tho  Timceus  of  PtatO,  his  history  of 
physical  Eciences  in  ancient  times,  hip  inquiry 
flito  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  thunder, 
fclfectricily,  and  magnetism,  and  eren  bis  book 
'<«l  GaUlco,  are  all  of  this  class.  But  he  has 
fdao  pushed  bis  investigation  into  another 
-'Sphere — that  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  the 

Principles  involved  in  Christian  dogmas.  He 
^S  written  on  the  future  h'fe  according  to 
.Cfirtatian  teaching.  He  went  a  step  nearer  to 
'ntodern  physical  science  in  bis  essay  on  the 
.ffipiritUftlist  conception  of  natural  philosophy; 
an4  no»,  in  La  ecienee*  et  la  pMlogophie,  he 
Ikildty  attacks  modern  positive  sciences,  and 

■  dritaciscs  not  only  the  metaphysical  conse- 
'  <iucnc.os  which  their  adepts  seem  to  deduc. 

from  them,  but  even  their  own  physic*!  ctiii 
,  elusions,  which  are  obviously  within  tliei 
lim1t.s.  .Here  his  special  capacity  and  preptu^ 
fioti  Eodm  to  fail  him.  As  a  historian  of  thi 
different  systems  of  cosmology  and  psychology 
ivhieh  the  human  mind  bas  evolved,  as  ai 
expounder  of  their  analo^es  and  their  dissi 

■  deices,  he  has  gained  a  foremost  place.  It  i; 
hiipossiblo  to  read  the  distinct  descriptions  o 
ancient  psychological  systems  in  th^  essay  6i 
"  the  soul  and  the  life  of  the  body,"  or  thi 
criticism  and  brief  description  of  various  mys 
tical  sytjtiims  in  the  essay  on  "  superstitioni 
dafigcrdus  to  science,"  without  admiration  foi 
both  his  knowledge  and  his  expository  power 
But  when  be  leaves  literature  and  touches  thi 
positive  sciences  be  stumbles.  The  design  a 
the  present  volume  is  one  which  enhances  hii 
danger.  It  is,  ho  says,  a  work  of  conciliation 
its  design  is  to  reconcile  Christian  philosoph} 
and  Catholic  dogmatism  with  the  secure  re 
suits  of  modern  science  and  modem  pbiloso 
phy.  For  (his  purpose  he  first  proposei 
cel-fiiin  ca'nons,  such  as  "  never  to  give  as  cer 
tain  anything  but  what  is  cither  self-eriden' 
or  proved,"  "  never  to  reject  as  false  anything 
(hat  is  not  certainly  contrary  to  a  self-evident 
or  proved  truth,  and  so  on,  with  Ecveral 
practical  axioms,  whose  good  sense  is  self- 
evi(lent  when  the  subject-matter  to  which  they 
relate  is  all  within  tbe  operation  of  the  same 
kind  of  proof.  But,  in  Qie  present  case,  he 
has  to  reconcile  dogmas  which  rest  on  autho- 
rity with  generaliiations  which  rest  on  posi- 
tive induction ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
diversity  of  proof,  the  canons  of  6onciliation 
prove  inapplicable  to  the  total  mass.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  authority  teaches  that  Adam 
was  the  first  man,  but  palsaontology  decides 
that  the  human  remains  found  in  association 
with  those  of  the  mammoth  and  cave-hear  are 
anterior  to  any  date  that  can  possibly  be 
assigned  to  an  historical  Adam.  And  he  con- 
ciliates this  diSerenca  by  a  dental  that  those 
primitive  bimnnes  were  men  at  all,  on  the 
ground  that  their  remains  furnish  no  proof  at 
aU  of  distinctive  human  intelligence,  will,  or 
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soul.     Such  an  argument,  destructive  as  it  is 
of  the  whole  analogy  of  sciences,  belongs  to 
tlic  pleading  of  the  advocate,  not  to  the  impar- 
tial summing  up  of  the  judge.     Again,  as  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  refute  "Darwinism" 
in  order  to  cut  affiiiy  the  ground  of  materialism, 
he.  ado(rts  with  alacrity    the  arguments    of 
Agassis,  although  they  are  based  on  the  violent 
geolc^ciU  assuAiption  that  wc  know  the  first 
ftftces  of  life  on  the  earth — an  opinion  which 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
geologists.  In  fact,  then,  his  canons,  admirable 
for   regulating   a   controversy   upon  homoge- 
neous subject-matters,  are  found  to  be  not 
altogether  applicable  to  the  heterogeneous  field 
on  which  be  marshals  them.     In  a  work  of 
conciliation  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  actnovr- 
ledgod  Kpokesmnn  for  both  sides.     Tbe  medi- 
ator rejected  by  even  one  side  would  be  no 
mediator  at  all.     But  while  M.  MartinwrmM 
hardly  be  acknowledged  by  the  natural  philo- 
snnliprB.'nfiithcr  would  bin  interpretations  be 
len   he  settles   that 
ope's  condemnation 
igregation,  and  that 
from  a  Council  is 
c  emanating  from  a 
lority  which  are  too 
holies  and  too  nar- 
togefher  rejected  as 
In  order  to  sueceod 
it  is  requisite  first 
accuracy  what  the 
reconcOed. 

nehicli  te  di^Sprach- 
tchen  PTiJiolegu  in 
the  eighth  volume 
in  Germany  during 
ow  being  published 
ion  of  the  Bavarian 
rers  a  much  wider 
ht  be  expected  from 
part  of  tho  book, 
es,  gives  a  complete 
Language. down  to 
it  century.    After  a 
:  traces  of  philologi- 
cal peculation  comes  an  admirable  account  of 
the  Indian  schools  of  philology.    The.  merits 
and  deficiencies  of  Pftnlnrs  grammatical  ftys- 
tem  are  pointed  out  in  detail.   Another  section 
is  devoted  to  the  philology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans ;  and  justice  is  done  to  the  theories  of 
tho   Sophists,  Plato,   Aristotle,  Epicurus,  tho 
Stoics,  the  Alexandrians,  Quintilian,  and  the 
Grammarians.     Another  section  treats  of  tbe 
influence  of  Christianity,  of  the  laijours  Of 
medieval  writers,  and  of  tho  Buddhists.     A 
full  account  is  tlien  given  of  the  Arabian  and 
Jewish  schools  of  philology,     A  sixth  sec- 
tion, occupying  more  than  100  pages,  gives 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  progress  of  philo- 
logy during  the  period  comprised  between  the 
revival  of  letters   and   the  beginning   of   the 
nineteenth  century.      Every  writer  in  that 
period  who  produced  an  important  philological 
work,  whose  efforts  were  directed    towards 
philological  culture,  is  mentioned  in  his  proper 
place.     The  ideas  of  men  like  Scaliger,  Bacon, 
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Relandus,the  Port-Royalists,  Leibnitz,  Wilkins, 
Adelung,  Court  de  Gebelin,  de  Brosses,  Mon- 
boddo,  Harris,  Uorne  Tooke,  and  Bemhardi, 
which  tended  each  in  its  way  towards  a  general 
theory  of  language  or  languages,  are  described 
as  f ullv  as  possible.  Professor  JBenf ey  quotes 
from  these  writers  a  number  of  passages  which 
are  remarkable  as  containing  in  themselves  the 
germs  of  important  truths  which  were  only 
acknowledged  later  on,  as  when  Home  Tooke 
says :  **  Is  not  the  Latin  verb  Ibo  an  assertion  ? 
Yes  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.  But  those 
three  letters  contain  three  words :  two  verbs 
and  a  pronoun."  *^  All  those  common  termina- 
tions in  any  language;  of  which  all  Nouns  or 
Verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  (under 
the  notion  of  declension  or  conjugation)  are 
themselves  separate  words  with  distinct  mean- 
ings. .  .  .  These  terminations  are  all  explicable, 
and  ought  all  to  be  explained ;  or  there  will  be 
no  end  of  such  fantastical  writers  as  this  Mr. 
Harris,  who  takes  fiction  for  philosophy."  In 
these  remarkable  words  a  problem  is  proposed 
which  in  the  days  of  Home  Tooke  was  pre- 
mature, and  in  fact  was  simply  insoluble  until 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  opened  a  new  world  to 
philological  inquiry.  The  solution  of  Home 
Tooke' s  problem  is  the  very  subject  which  is 
so  successfully  treated  in  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar,  and  in  the  essays  of  more  recent 
scholars.  The  second  part  of  Professor  Ben- 
fey*  s  work  describes  the  revolution  produced 
in  science  through  the  study  of  Sanskrit ;  and 
his  most  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
Bopp,  Jacob  Grimm,  and  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt. The  more  recent  developments  of  the 
science  are  then  described.  In  the  last  part 
of  his  work  Professor  Benf ey  divides  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth  into  their  different  families 
and  groups,  and  briefly  catalogues  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of 
each  language.  This  portion  of  the  book 
unfortunately  suffers  in  consequence  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  it ;  within  those  limits 
it  has  all  the  completeness  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
science  of  language. 

67.  The  first  part  of  the  Icelandic-Bnglish 
Dictionary  which  Mr.Vigfusson  has  arranged, 
chiefly  from  the  collections  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cleasby,  and  partly  from  his  own  stores,  is  an 
instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  complete 
glossary  of  the  old  and  classical  language  of 
Scandinavia.  The  wide  field  of  Icelandic  lite- 
rature between  the  years  000  to  1262  has  been 
carefully  travelled  over ;  but  the  work  has 
been  chiefly  founded  on  the  prose  writings  of 
the  twelfth  and  two  following  centuries.  The 
classified  list  of  works  and  authors  cited  shows 
the  extent  and  variety  of  these  sources ;  but 
Mr.  Vigfusson  is  right  in  sa3rin^  that  the  old 
literature,  however  rich,  does  not  give  the  whole 
language,  but  requires  to  be  supplemented  and 
illustrated  by  the  living  tongue.  The  old  lite- 
rature of  Iceland,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  commonwealth  after  1262,  did  not 


end  before  a.d.  1400 ;  and  supposing  even  the 
next  100  or  150  years  to  have  been  a  blank, 
as  far  as  prose  was  concerned,  no  essential 
changes  could  have  occurred  in  the  langua^ 
of  an  isolated  community,  living  exclusively  in 
its  own  past  The  changes  of  other  Teutonic 
languages  were  owing  to  circumstances  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  Iceland.  In 
Germany,  during  the  middle  age,  the  language 
emerged  from  a  Tower  stage,  and  rose  to  a  more 
robust  and  definite  form ;  while  in  Scandinavia 
all  national  traditions  were  lost  sight  of,  foreign 
influences  prevailed,  and  the  language  dwindled 
down  from  manifestly  higher  to  weaker  forms. 
Norway,  however,  which  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  North, 
and  was  also  the  most  secluded  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  preserved  its  old 
language  longer  than  the  rest,  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  modern  Icelandic 
literature  has  fixed  the  form  of  the  language, 
and  winnowed  away  the  superfluous  chaff  from 
its  vowel  system,  without  essentially  altering 
the  original  form.  This  operation  began  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  language,  and  accompanied 
its  successive  stages  of  growth.  The  oldest 
Icelandic  grammarians,  as  Thorodd  Gamlason 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  fixing  the  floating  vowel 
system  by  some  additional  signs.  These,  how- 
ever, grew  obsolete;  and  Icelandic  orthona- 
phy  is  not  even  yet  definitely  settled.  The 
modern  literature,  beginning  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
its  religious  branch,  wholly  modeUed  on  the 
past  This  tendency  seems  a  growing  one, 
and  the  most  modem  poets  are  often  the  most 
archaic.  Hence  the  modem  literature  has  little 
or  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  other  Teu- 
tonic languages ;  but  it  possesses  its  own  local 
interest,  and  illustrates  both  the  history  of  the 
language  and  the  genius  of  the  small  commu- 
nis to  which  it  owes  its  character. 

In  the  outlines  of  Icelandic  grammar  prefixed 
to  the  present  work,  Mr.  Vigfusson  treats  of 
the  simple  vowel  change  or  umlaut,  which  he 
distinguishes  into  two  chief  categories,  the 
i-  and  the  Vr  umlaut  The  vowel  change  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  all  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  and  no^  as  Mr.  Vigfusson  seems 
to  think,  an  invention  of  Grinmi^s.  Its  most 
definite  forms  are  certainly  the  Guna  and 
Vrddhi,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sandhi  of  the  San- 
skrit, wherein  a  and  d^  with  the  semi-vowels 
«,  r,  ^,  u,  become  L  ar^  al^  o,  and  di,  dr^  dl,  du. 
In  Icelandic,  a  a,  au,  o  6,  u  ti,  jo  jik,  are 
changed  by  the  i  umlaut  into  «,  a,  ey,  V',  e^  V 
^  ^ ;  and  by  the  u  umlaut  a  d  become  6  od  . 
But  even  these  categories  are  still  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  do  not  settle  the  orthography. 
Mr.  Vigfusson  traces  seven  lost  vowels,  or 
rather  semi-vowels,  showing  how  the  process 
of  amalgamation  and  transfusion  is  essential 
to  the^rogre^s  of  a  language,  and  how  it  may 
even  apply  to  the  categories  above  mentioned, 
as  being,  in  the  physiology  of  language,  no 
symptom  of  decay  or  collapse,  but  rather  one 
of  strength  and  vitality.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing that  not  only  Sanskrit,  but  even  several 
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Slaronic  languages,  as  Lithuanian  and  Russian, 
illustrate  theyowel  system  of  the  Icelandic  far 
better  than  many  Teutonic  languages. 

The  etymological  authorities  used  are  chiefly 
represented  by  Grimm,  Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary^  the  Ormulum  for  early 
English,  and  Schmeller's  Glossary  to  Eeliand 
for  old  Saxon.  However  valuable  Grimm's 
etymological  remarks  may  be,  it  is  possible  to 
use  them  immoderately.  They  are  always 
suggestive ;  but  they  often  verge  on  the  points 
of  conflict  between  South-German  and  Scandi- 
navian or  Icelandic  philology,  and  consequently 
are  out  of  place  in  an  Icelandic-English  dic- 
tionary. Mr.  Yigfusson  frequently  indulges 
in  this  sort  of  relaxation,  a  striking  instance 
of  which  occurs  in  the  article  on  the  conjunc- 
tion enda  (EngL  and).  This  is  a  test  word  to 
distinguish  the  Scandinavian  from  the  Saxon- 
German  ;  but  in  Icelandic  it  bears  a  very  wide 
construction,  and  notwithstanding  a  multi- 
tude of  references  from  texts  of  every  kind, 
we  are  still  left  without  means  of  determining 
its  true  grammatical  import,  whether  con- 
jimctive,  disjunctive,  or  emphatic.  Notwith- 
standing the  copious  illustration  of  many 
words,  others  are  slurred  over ;  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  give  occasion  for  rather 
prolix  observations  on  their  pronunciation, 
spelling,  changes,  and  interchanges.  The 
prepositions  are  admirably  treated,  and  give 
legitimate  occasion  for  interesting  comparative 
remarks ;  in  the  case  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  such  remarks  should  have  occurred 
more  sparingly.  The  Icelandic  words  are 
illustrated  by  parallels  from  the  Teutonic, 
Slavonic,  neo-Latin,  and  classical  languages — 
in  a  few  instances  also  from  the  Sanskrit 
Parallelism  is  useful,  though  it  does  not  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  modem  comparative 
philology.  But  in  the  present  case  the  paral- 
lels are  mostly  supertiuous,  besides  often 
being  loose  and  inexact  On  the  other  hand, 
sufficient  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  sources 
for  the  dialects  of  Great  Britain.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  however,  the  work 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  very 
high  praise. 

68.  Mr.  Murphy's  book  on  Halit  and  In- 
telligence is  written  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
connection  of  sciences,  and  of  the  method  of 
treating  them  according  to  their  genetic  pro- 
cess, which  shows  what  things  are  by  show- 
ing how  they  came  to  be,  and  tracing  them 
from  their  origin  through  their  internal  de- 
velopment to  their  perfect  form.  But  the  for- 
mer of  these  convictions  should  not  lead  to 
the  confusion  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
speculations :  nor  does  an^  amount  of  protes- 
tation that  the  language  is  popular  justify  a 
writer  in  allowing  me  latter  conviction  to  ex- 
press itself  in  such  terms  as  these :  **  Sensa- 
tion, and,  I  doubt  not,  consciousness  also,  are 
due  to  the  mutual  action  of  a  nerve-fibre  and  a 
ganglion."  It  is  a  convenient  profession  that 
non-scientific  language  should  be  used  in  a 
book  addressed  to  the  general  public;  but 
that  profession  is  too  often  only  a  conventional 
apology  for  non-scientific  thought      It  is  not 


difficult  to  find  examples  of  this  in  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's volumes.  He  refuses  to  define  mind. 
**  It  would  be  plausible  to  define  mind  as  con- 
scious life ;  but  there  are  mental  actions  which 
are  not  conscious."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  mind  is  developed  out  of  sensation, 
but  that  sensation  alone  does  not  constitute 
mind,  which  requires  also  consciousness ;  yet 
he  has  just  said  that  mental  acts  are  possible 
in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
stituent elements  of  mind.  He  has  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  rough  work  of  the  generaliza- 
tions of  material  science ;  but  the  objects  of 
metaphysical  thought  are  too  subtle  for  his 
analysis. 

He  considers  habit  and  intelligence  to  be 
the  two  great  characteristics  of  lile.  Habit, 
he  says,  is  an  unconscious  tendencyHo  repeat 
all  actions  once  performed,  and  is  transmitted 
to  offspring.  Intelligence  is  also  for  the  most 
part  unconscious ;  for  it  comprises  the  organ- 
izing power,  co-extensive  with  life,  which 
adapts  the  eye  for  seeing,  as  well  as  that 
higher  intelligence  which  first  becomes  active 
and  conscious  in  the  brain  of  man.  What 
special  school  of  philosophy  he  belongs  to  it  is 
difficult  to  discover,  as  he  does  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  .personality ;  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  affirm  that  he  held  either  to  any 
form  of  pantheism  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
secretion  of  life  from  the  material  organiza- 
tion. For  although  it  is  his  system  to  trace 
the  genesis  of  the  objects  he  investigates,  he 
does  not  go  behind  phenomena,  or  attempt  to 
explain  the  residuum  which  does  not  yield  to 
his  analysis. 

But  he  has  the  merit  of  recognising  the  ex- 
istence of  this  insoluble  residuum;  and  on 
this  ground  he  criticises  Mr.  Darwin,  with  the 
main  features  of  whose  theory  he  agrees, 
while  he  differs  from  him  inasmuch  as  he  be- 
lieves that  the  facts  of  organic  adaptation  re- 
quired the  guiding  hand  of  intelligence  for 
tneir  development,  and  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  unintelligent  natural  selection. 
In  the  same  way,  though  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  the  theo^  representwl  by  Mr.  Mill,  Mr. 
Bain,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  he  refuses  to 
believe  that  all  mental  developments  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  single  principle  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  but  maintains  tnat  there  is 
in  them  all  an  element  not  derived  from  habit, 
and  not  resolvable  into  any  unintelligent  force 
whatsoever.  He  is  an  ontologist,  reasoning  in 
the  language  and  terms  of  a  contrary  school. 
There  is  much  that  is  original  and  good  in  the 
volumes ;  but  the  author  lacks  the  extensive 
cultivation  which  is  necessary  to  a  man  who 
would  organize  all  the  sciences  into  one  philo- 
sophy. 

69.  Thb  absolute  co-ordination  of  a  large 
number  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with 
those  in  the  spectra  of  the  simple  bodies  can- 
not be  made  until  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
several  ravs  have  been  accurately  determined. 
Several  pnysicists  have  lately  occupied  them- 
selves with  such  determinations.  Professor 
AngstrOm,  in  a  memoir  on  Frauenhofer's  Hnes, 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  in 
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1861,  announced  his  intention  of  undertaking 
to  revise  the  determinations  made  hy  Frauen- 
hdfer  by  means  of  the  fringes  or  diffVaction 
spectra  produced  bv  gratings,  and  to  deter- 
mine also  those  of  the  other  remarkable  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  His  object  was  to  ob- 
tain data  for  the  construction  of  what  he  caUs 
a  normal  spectrum  founded  on  the  lengths  of 
the  waves,  and  not ,  on  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion. In  1863  he  published  determinations  of 
the  length  of  the  principal  lines  of  Frauen- 
hofer.  Mr.  Qibbs  of  Boston  used  these,  and 
other  determinations,  to  the  number  of  111,  to 
construct  a  table,  by  m^and  of  which  the 
wave-lengths  of  all  the  lines  of  Frauenhofer, 
which  are  given  on  the  plates  of  Professor 
Rirchhoff's  spectrum-maps,  might  be  deter- 
mined. This  was  the  first  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  normal  spectrum  ;  but  the  determina- 
tions which  Mr.  Gibbs  had  at  his  disposal 
were  not  numerous  or  exact  enough.  Even 
those  of  Professor  Angsta-^m  were  incorrect, 
the  assumed  size  of  the  grating,  which  hehad 
not  determined  himself,  being  incorrect.  He 
feas^  now,  however,  published  a  remarkable 
work,  in  which  he  giv^s  the  wave-length  of 
about  1000  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum;  and 
upon  these  measurements,  whicn  he  considers 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  ho  has  founded  a 
normal  spectrum  in  which  the  lines  from  a  to 
H  are  laid  down.  This  spectrum  is  given  in 
an  atlas  designed  by  Professor  Thalen,  con- 
sisting of  six  plates.  The  absolute  determina- 
tions of  the  wave-lengths  were  made  princi- 
pally with  two  gratings  traced  by  a  diamond- 
point  on  glass ;  one  had  4501  lines  in  the  space 
of  9  Paris  lines,  and  the  other  2701  linos.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lines  of  the  gratings :  a  new  copy 
of  the  "Metr6  Prototype"  Of  thi^ Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  made  by  MM.  Brunner  of 
Paris,  and  rerified  by  Professor  Angstrom 
and  M.  Tresca  of  the  Conservatoire,  having 
been  procured.  The  measurements  of  ih^ 
wave-lengths  of  all  the  principal  lines  <rf 
Frauenhofer,  which,  were  the  basis  cif  aU  the 
other  micrometric  measurements,  wrere  exdlu- 
sively  made  with  the  grating  No^  2.  because, 
although  th^  bars  were  not  so  numerous,  it 
gave  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  more  distinctly 
than  the  t)ther ;  in  other  respects  also  he  finds 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  too  fine  gratiugs. 
The  results  obtained  are  perhaps  Accurate  to 
TTrlTTTr  of  their  value,  or  even  more.  Along  the 
margin  of  the  spectrum  in  the  atlas  is  i,  scale, 
a  division  of  which  corresponds  to  the  ten-mil- 
lionth of  a  millimetre  of  the  length  of  the 
wave ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
lengths  of  the  waves  of  individual  rays  to  one 
hundred  millionth  of  a  millimetre.  The  scale 
gives  immediately — ^if  we  omit  the  three 
ciphers  which  follow  the  decimal  point-^the 
four  first  decimal  figures,  and  the  fifth  figure 
by  estimation  of  the  tenth  of  a  millimetre. 
Professor  AngstrSm  thinks  "'Che  atlas  very 
nearly  as  accurate  as  the  tables  themselves. 
Some  errors  have,  however,  crept  into  the  en- 
graving, amounting  to  1-lOth,  and  sometimes 
to  2-lOths  of  a  millimetre ;  but,  as  the  actual 
measures  of  the  feeble  linos  are  doubtful  per- 


haps to  that  extent^  all  these  errors  are  insig- 
nificant. An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to 
express  the  relative  intensity  of  the  rays  on 
the  plates.  All  the  rays  between  c  and  h 
given  in  the  atlas  have  been  measured  directly ; 
they  are  about  the  same  in  number  as  those  of 
Professor  Kirchhofi*.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  cor- 
respond as  much  as  possible  with  the  natural 
one,  some  rays  have  been  added  here  and 
there,  whose  wave-lengths  were  not  directly 
*  determined,  owing  to  the  feeble  dispersion  of 
that  part  of  the  spectrum.  Professor  Ang- 
strom was  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  map 
every  ray  derived  from  substances  whose  real 
existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  has 
been  proved.  Certain  lines  which  appear 
double  in  the  refraction  spectrum  are  so  ex- 
pressed on  the  map,  although  in  the  diffraction 
spectra  they  could  not  be  so  distinguished; 
as  for  example,  the  double  line  to  the  right 
of  B. 

Frauenhofer,  in  his  experiments  on  diffrac- 
tion spectra  produced  by  gratings,  used  in  the 
first  instance  a  narrow  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, the  shorter  sides  of  which  were  formed 
of  screws  tapped  in  the  same  die.  The  grating 
was  formed  by  wires  stretched  from  screw  to 
screw,  in  the  consecutive  intervals  between 
the  threads.  In  order  to  produce  finer  gratings, 
h^  drew  a  system  of  parallel  equidistant  lines 
on  plates  of  glass  coated  with  gold  leaf.  Not 
being-able  to  draw  more  than  1000  lines  in  an 
inch  on  such  a  plate,  without  tearing  the  gold 
leaf,  he  next  tried  an  extremely  thm  film  of 
grease.  Lastly,  he  tried  lines  drawn  on  trans- 
parent glass  with  a  diamond  point  The  mea- 
surements of  wave-lengths  which  he  published 
were  made  with  two  such  gratings.  One  had 
3601,  the  distance  between  the  lines  being 
0*0001223  of  an  inch,  which  would  give  about 
B200  to  an  inch.  The  lines  in  the  second 
were  0*0005919  of  an  inch  apart  In  order  to 
measure  the  spaces  between  the  lines  he  was 
obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  outside  ones 
Which  were  too  faint.  Professor  Angstr5m 
fears  that  in  this  delicate  operation  errors 
were  made.  The  determinations  of  wave- 
lengths made  by  Professor  Angstrom  lie  be- 
tween those  made  by  the  two  gratings  of 
Frauenhofer,  but  approach  more  near  those 
made  with  the  second  or  untouched  grating. 
The  number  5888,  given  by  Frauenhofer  for 
the  line  D,  was  made  with  the  first  or  re- 
touched grating.  Professor  Angstrom  says 
that  it  ought  to  be  5886,  and  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  me  middle  of  the  two  rays,  and  not, 
as  some  physicists  have  supposed,  to  the 
stronger  of  tne  two  lines. 

The  correspondence  of  the  lines  of  the 
spectra  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  upon 
the  normal  spectrum.  The  co-ordination  is 
based  chiefly  upon  the  observations  of  Profes- 
sor Angstrom  and  Professor  Thalen,  made 
conjointly  or  separately.  The  number  of  lines 
of  this  kind  amounts  to  about  800,  of  which 
450  belong  to  iron.  Professor  Angstrom 
gives  118  for  titanium,  based  upon  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Thalen,  who  has,  how- 
ever   detected  as  many  as  200  belonging  to 
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that  metal.  The  lines  of  iron,  which  are  not 
symmetrically  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  spectnmi,  present  two  maxima,  one  of 
which  is  situated  near  E,  and  the  other  near 
G.  Some  appear  to  be  common  with  CAlcium, 
but  such  a  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  two 
metals  Professor  Angstrom  thinks  is  only  ap- 
parent He  gives  an  example  which  shows  that 
much  has  to  be  done  before  we  can  in  every 
case  positively  affirm  the  identity  between  the 
lines  of  the  metallic  spectra  and  those  of  the 
solar  and  stellar  spectra.  The  strong  line  of 
iron  between  E  and  J,  the  wave-length  of 
which  is  given  as  5226,  and  which  is  drawn  as 
a  single  line,  both  on  the  maps  of  Professor 
Kirchhoffand  of  Professor  Angstrom,  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Thalen,  by  using  six 
prisms  of  flint  glass  of  60°,  to  be  triple.  One 
of  them  belongs  to  iron,  and  another  to  ti- 
tanium. 

Professor  Angstrom  has  several  valuable 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  metallic  spectra  with  the  solar 
spectrum ;  but  an  immediate  interest  attaches 
to  the  very  impoi*tant  question  raibcd  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  spectra  of  the  metal- 
loids, as  well  as  another  feature  of  his  spectral 
map.  He  thinks  that  hydrogen  is  the  only 
metalloid  which  spectral  analysis  can  show  to 
exist  in  the  sun,  and  that  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  can  never  be  really  discovered  in 
the  sun  by  this  process.  In  his  map  he  gives 
the  principal  lines  of  the  electric  specbum  of 
air  under  the  solar  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  is  no  coincidence  between 
them,  and  to  bear  out  the  view  which  has  just 
been  stated.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
almost  complete  want  of  coincidence  between 
the  spectra  does  not  entitle  us  to  pronounce 
definitely  on  the  absence  of  the  metalloids  in 
question  from  the  sun.  As  the  voltaic  arch 
produced  by  a  battery  of  fifty  plates  does  not, 
he  says,  produce  the  true  spectrum  of  carbon, 
the  temperature  cannot  be  high  enough  to 
volatilize  that  body.  .  In  the  sun  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  too  high  to  allow  of  the  existence 
of  such  combinations  of  carbon  as  cyanogen, 
acetylene,  etc.,  and  too  low  to  vaporize  car- 
bon. He  therefore  thinks  that  the  carbon 
exists  in  the  solid  state  in  the  photosphere  of 
the  sun,  and  that,  conformably  to  the  remark- 
able theory  of  M.  Faye,  it  is  from  the  incan- 
descence principally  of  this  substance  that  the 
continuous  solar  spectrum  is  derived.  Mr. 
Huggins,  however,  concluded  from  his  spectral 
analysis  of  the  comet  discovered  on  the  13th 
of  .June  1868,  independently  by  Dr.  Wun- 
necke  and  M.  Becquet,  that  its  light  was  due 
to  incandescent  carbon  vapour.  Mr.  Watts, 
who  has  been  making  some  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  carbon  spectrum,  seems  not  only 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Huggins,  but  to  believe  that 
the  temperature  of  the  carbon  vapour  must 
have  been  '1500°  Cent  The  opinion  that  a 
mere  cloud  of  matter  spread  through  cosmical 
space  could  attain  sucn  a  temperature  is  so 
startling  that,  before  accepting  it  as  a  fact,  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  more  evidence.  Profes- 
sor Angstrom  states  that  the  experiments 
which  he  has  made  with  Professor  Thalen, 


and  which  are  given  in  another  memoir,  now, 
we  believe,  published,  completely  contradict 
the  view  of  Professor  Pliicker,  that  a  simple 
body  could  give,  according  as  temperature  was 
more  or  less  elevated,  totally  different  spectra. 
As  we  have  not  seen  this  new  memoir,  we  can- 
not judge  of  the  evidence  upon  which  his  opi- 
nion is  based ;  but  Professor  Angstrom  admits 
that,  in  successively  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture, the  intensity  oi  the  lines  varies  in  a  very 
complicated  way,  and  that  even  new  lines  may 
present  themselves,  if  the  temperature  be  ele- 
vated sufficiently  high.  He  adds  that,  inde- 
pendently of  aU  these  mutations,  the  spectrum 
of  apy  given  body  will  always  preserve  its  in- 
dividual character.  This  implies  that  the 
complicated  clianges  in  intensity  are  due  to 
changes  within  the  molecule.  If  this  were  so, 
the  molecule  must  consist  of  many  atoms; 
and,  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  why  should 
not  the  molecule  break  up  into  simpler  ones  ? 
The  tendency  of  chemical  science  at  present  is 
certainly  towards  unity  of  matter.  It  may  be 
that  the  bodies  we  now  call  simple  are  only 
condensed  molecules  of  cosmical  ether.  We 
are  no  doubt  very  far  from  being  able  to  test 
such  a  hypothesis ;  but  the  possibility  that 
these  several  condensed  molecules  might  be 
separated  into  simpler  systems  should  make 
us  cautious  of  coming  too  hastily  to  a  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  absolute  identity  of  lines  in 
stellar  and  cometary  spectra.  The  character 
of  the  iron  and  titanium  spectra,  the  points 
raised  by  Professor  Angstrom,  M,  Faye,  Mr. 
Huggins,  and  Mr.  Watt,  respecting  the  carbon 
spectrum,  and  also  the  peculiarity  of  the  spec- 
trum of  cyanogen— of  all  the  compound 
radicles  the  one  which  possesses  a  stability 
not  unlike  a  simple  body, — show  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  with 
certainty  that  some  at  least  of  the  lines  in  the 
solar,  planetary,  cometary,  stellar,  and  nebular 
spectra  are  due  to  the  telluric  simple  bodies 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Professor 
Angstrom's  determination  of  the  wave-lengths 
is,  therefore,  among  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions recently  made  tp  this  branch  of 
science.  His  tables  supply  a  firm  foundation. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  his 
determinations  give  the  wave-lengtlis  in  air, 
and  that  the  true  constants  wanted  in  mole- 
cular physics  are  the  wave-lengths  in  vacuo. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Angstrom,  or 
some  one  else,  will  supply  the  desideratum, 
which  the  present  tables  will  render  a  com- 
paratively easy  task. 


T' 


0.  The  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  notation,  and  to  some  extent  in  nomenclature 
also,  in  order  to  express  the  present  state  of 
chemical  theory,  has  compelled  chemists  to  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  historical  development 
of  the  science  that  a  very  great  defect  in  the 
teaching,  not  only  of  chemistry,  but  of  every 
other  branch  of  physical  science,  is  likely  to  be 
remedied.  Manuals  of  chemistry  present  the 
subject  to  the  mind  of  the  student  as  a  com- 
pleted whole,  with  no  reference  to  the  past  or 
the  future.  The  successive  steps  by  which  it 
reached  its  present  development  are  not  shown 
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him,  nor  is  his  mind  trained  to  discern  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  science  is  moving.  The 
chemical  student^  who  is  likelj  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  life  in  a  laboratory,  and  to  be  always 
moving  along  with  the  current  of  thought  in 
the  science,  may  not  miss  this  historical  train- 
ing. But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  culti- 
vate other  sciences,  such  as  geology  or  biology, 
which  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  chemis^. 
The  result  is  that  chemistry  is  apt  to  he  taken 
as  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  doctrine.  Dr. 
Ladenburg's  Vortrdge  vSer  die  Enttoichlungs- 
geichiehte  der  Chemie  in  den  letzten  Hundert 
Jahren  is  an  epitome  which  will  be  of  use  to 
all  students  who  desire  to  understand  the  pre-' 
sent  condition  of  the  science.  He  starts  from 
Lavoisier;  and  in  order  to  make  clear  the  exact 
condition  in  which  Lavoisier  found  the- subject, 
he  prefaces  his  account  of  the  labours  of  the 
founder  of  modern  chemistry  with  an  account 
of  the  phlogiston  theory,  then  universally  be- 
lieved in,  and  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  phlogisticians.  The  publication  by  the 
French  Government  of  all  the  works  of  Lavoi- 
sier enables  us  to  judge  better  of  the  true  posi- 
tion which  the  labours  of  that  great  man  hold  in 
the  history  of  science.  While  giving  Priestley 
and  Scheele  the  credit  of  having  discovered  oxy- 
gen, and  especially  recognising  the  singular 
experimental  merits  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Laden- 
burg  has  brought  into  strong  relief  on  the  one 
hand  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  ideas  of  those 
two  last  upholders  of  phlogiston,  and  on  the 
other  the  new  era  opened  up  more  perhaps  by 
the  views  than  by  the  experimental  discoveries 
of  Lavoisier.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  name 
of  Bayen  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
oxygen ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
decomposed  mercuric  oxide  into  a  gas  and  me- 
tallic mercury  before  Priestley's  experiments. 
He  did  not,  however,  examine  the  properties  of 
the  gas.  Priestley  did ;  and  to  him  and  Scheele, 
who  made  the  gas  independently,  belong  con- 
sequently the  honour  of  the  discovery.  But 
Bayen's  experiment  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence both  on  Priestley  and  Lavoisier.  It  some- 
times happens  that  important  discoveries  have 
been  long  foreshadowed,  and  almost  fully  anti- 
cipated, yet  remain  unnoticed,  either  because 
the  author  himself  is  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
value  of  his  results,  or  because  the  experiments 
have  been  made  too  soon.  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  subsequent  discovery  to 
do  justice  to  such  pioneers.  Dr.  Ladenburg 
mentions  William  Higgins  in  connection  with 
the  atomic  theory,  and  says  that  he  sought  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  discovery.  He  refers  in  a 
foot-note  to  his  Comparative  View,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1789,  and  the  second 
in  1791 ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
seen  the  book.  He  is  however  right  in  saying 
that  Higgins  did  not  speak  of  atomic  weights ; 
that  idea  is  entirely  Dal  ton's.  That  Higgins 
had  some  very  advanced  ideas,  for  his  time,  on 
the  subjects  of  combination,  and  that  he  con- 
ceived the  several  compounds  formed  by  the 
same  simple  bodies  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
way  afterwards  expressed  by  the  law  of  multiple 
proportion,  no  one  who  has  read  the  original 
work  can  doubt.    This  does  not  detract  fi*om 


the  merit  of  Dal  ton.  Another  example  of  an 
important  discovery  having  been  partially  anti- 
cipated is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Professor 
Kirchhoff  from  his  mathematical  investigations, 
that  burning  bodies  only  absorb  rays  of  light 
of  the  same  wave-length  as  those  which  they 
emit  This  very  important  conclusion,  upon 
which  mainly  rests  the  chemistry  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  had  however  been  already  clearly 
stated  by  Professor  Angstrdm  in  1868.  Never- 
theless it  is  Professor  Kirchhoff  who  must  be 
considered  as  the  discoverer. 

Dr.  Ladenburg's  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  chemistry  and  its  influence 
upon  chemical  theory  is  clear  and  simple ;  and 
the  labours  of  those  who  mainly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  latter  are  criticised 
in  a  calm  and  unbiassed  spirit  The  lectures 
devoted  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  in  which  Berzelius, 
Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt  were 
the  principal  champions,  are  very  impartially 
written.  Though  the  subject  is  briefly  treated, 
they  give  a  good  and  intelligible  account  of 
this  transition  period,  during  which  so  many 
of  the  seeds  of  future  discoveries  were  sown 
broadcast 

71.  Professob  Mici,  who  has  lately  at  dif- 
ferent times  brought  before  the  Bordeaux  So- 
ciety of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  notices 
of  the  pnncipal  investigations  in  Organic 
Chemistry  made  during  the  year,  has  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  put  them  into  the  form 
of  a  Report,  find  published  it  among  their 
Memoirs,  as  well  as  separately.  He  classifies 
his  notices  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  he 
treats  of  homologous  series,  commencing  with 
generalities  on  homology,  then  alcohols,  alde- 
hydes, acids,  conjugate  sulpho-acids,  tannins 
and  glucosides,  and  nitrogenous  compoundp. 
The  second  includes  isologous  or  condensed 
bodies,  all  those  containing  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms  in  their  radicles  being  placed 
in  the  same  group.  The  third  is  devoted  to 
unclassed  bodies,  resins,  special  chemistry  of 
certain  plants,  organized  matter  (e,g,  cellulose), 
transformation  of  organized  matters  into  or- 
ganic matters  of  feeble  atomicity,  or  sacchari- 
fication,  transformations  into  ohgatomic  alco- 
hols or  acids,  or  fermentations,  physiological 
and  pathological  chemistry.  This  classifica- 
tion seems  convenient  for  the  object  in  view ; 
and  a  good  index  makes  it  possible  to  find  any 

E articular  body  at  once.  The  accounts  of  each 
ody  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  its 
mode  of  genesis,  transformations,  and  relations 
to  other  bodies.  Descriptions  of  the  processes 
of  preparation  and  the  physical  properties  of 
the  bodies  are  not  given.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, because  such  a  report  would  be  rendered 
too  voluminous  by  an  attempt  to  give  full  ac- 
counts of  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
the  bodies.  No  one  wanting  to  prepare  a  body 
ever  thinks  of  referring  to  such  annual  reports 
for  an  account  of  the  process ;  for  this  pur- 
pose the  only  authority  is  the  original  memoir. 
The  idea  of  the  author  was  to  describe  each 
new  body  or  new  reaction  so  that  it  could  fit 
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at  once  into  its  proper  place  in  the  lecture- 
notes  of  a  Professor,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
work  up  to  the  leyel  of  the  subject  at  the  mo- 
ment He  has  succeeded  thoroughly  in  this 
object.  He  purposes  to  make  such  a  report 
annually,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  bring  it  out 
in  the  month  of  January  or  February,  so  as  to 
render  it  directly  useful  to  Professors  in  their 
courses.  He  also  purposes  to  include  all  chem- 
istry in  the  one  for  1870.  All  his  references 
are  to  French  periodicals,  probably  because 
those  of  other  countries  are  not  ayailable  to 
him.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
report  if  the  journal  or  other  place  where  the 
memoir  first  appeared  were  also  indicated. 

72.  Professor  Odling's  Outlinei  of  Chemu- 
try  is  unlike  perhaps  any  other  chemical  text- 
b<K>k  in  the  hands  of  students.  It  consists, 
as  the  title-page  states,  of  notes,  some  being 
fully  descriptive  of  the  body  or  reaction,  others 
merely  mnemonic  or  suggestive  of  reference 
to  larger  books.  They  are  all  such  as  a  Pro- 
fessor would  use  at  his  own  lectures,  or  a  stu- 
dent make.  The  book  possesses  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  author's  other  works  (one  of 
which  he  has  left  unfinished  so  long),  especial- 
ly clearness  and  order.  All  important  reac- 
tions are  represented  by  equations ;  and  gra- 
phic notation  is  wisely  avoided.  Graphic  no- 
tation may  be  used  occasionaUy  by  a  Professor 
in  his  lectures,  or  by  an  author  in  a  paper 
when  he  wishes  to  express  the  constitution  of 
a  particular  compound  with  reference  to  its 
genesis  or  transformation,  but  not  systemati- 
cally, or  at  all  in  text-books ;  for  it  inevitably 
produces  false  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
students.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Pro- 
fessor Odling  no  longer  recognises  the  distinc- 
tion between  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
all  the  so-called  organic  compounds  being 
merely  r^arded  as  carbon  compounds.  It  is  time 
that  this  unscientific  distinction  should  disap- 
pear not  only  from  text-books  but  from  exami- 
nation-papers, and  that  men's  minds  should 
not  be  prejudiced  at  the  threshold  of  the  sci- 
ence by  an  error  which  is  especially  injurious 
to  biological  students. 

78.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  its 
tributaries  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  North 
America  that  the  study  of  its  rocks,  minerals, 
soils,  hydrology,  climatology,  and  flora  and 
fauna,  must  possess  special  interest,  not  only 
for  the  American  people,  but  for  all  students 
of  natural  and  political  science.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  natural  science  especially  it  is  interest- 
ing, as  afibrding  the  largest  and  most  complete 
typical  region  perhaps  in  the  world,  wherein 
to  study  the  causes  which  produce  climate, 
govern  ttie  distribution  of  organic  life,  or  wear 
away  the  face  of  the  land  into  hills  and  vallevs, 
bluffs  and  cafions,  alluvial  flats  and  rolling 
prairies.  A  vast  amount  of  information  has 
been  gradually  collected  about  this  region,  be- 
ginning with  the  accounts  of  early  expeditions 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  Long^  Fremont, 
Wilkes,  Stansburv,  and  others.  The  geology 
has  been  well  worked  out  in  the  various  settled 
States  by  the  State  Surveys,  while  Meek  and 


Hayden  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  1819  a  great  system  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  was  instituted  at  all  the 
military  posts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Min- 
ister for  War ;  and  other  persons  have  added 
to  them.  All  these  observations  have  been 
worked  up  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget  in  his  Clima- 
tology of  the  United  States,  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  continued  to  collect  meteorolo- 
gical observations  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  get  them  reduced  hereafter. 
The  hydrology  of  the  basin  has  been  in  part 
done  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  in 
The  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi 
Riter.  The  distribution  of  the  forest-trees 
has  been  studied,  among  others,  by  Professor 
Asa  Gray  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper.  Dr.  Foster, 
who  has  himself  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  parts  of  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
now  endeavoured,  in  The  Mississippi  Valley^ 
to  summarize  all  that  is  known  of  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  whole  basin,  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  general  public. 

Maury,  in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,  derives  the  vapour  which  waters  the 
North-American  continent  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  Johnston's  edition  of  Berghaus's 
Physical  Atlas,  as  well  as  in  the  original  edi- 
tion, the  United  States  are  put  in  great  part 
within  a  belt  of  south-west  winds.  Again, 
Coffin  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  exis- 
tence of  a  great  westerly  current,  north  of  the 
parallel  of  85**,  and  about  28^^  wide,  encir- 
cling the  globe.  Dr.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  the  moisture  is  derived  from  the 
noith-east  trade-winds,  which,  hot  and  moist 
from  the  equatorial  zone,  as  they  enter  the  Car- 
ribean  Sea,  are  deflected  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Andes  which  girds  the  coast,  and  then  pass 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  become 
inland  breezes  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  As 
they  penetrate  the  interior  they  are  gradually 
deflated  east,  until  they  reach  about  lat.  89^, 
when  they  assume  the  direction  of  the  great 
south-west  atrial  current  Volney  was  the 
first  who  noticed  this  deflection ;  but  the  facts 
deduced  by  Mr.  Blodget  from  observation  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Redfield  admits 
that  this  deflected  current  is  the  cause  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  an  opinion 
also  shared  by.  Mr.  Russel,  author  of  a  work 
of  considerable  authority  on  American  agri- 
culture, especially  in  relation  to  climatology. 
Dr.  Foster  thinks  that,  by  regarding  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  as  the  proximate  source  of  the  rains 
which  water  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
number  of  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable 
may  be  fully  accounted  for,  viz. :  (1.)  that  the 
greatest  precipitation  takes  place  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  (2.)  that  the 
Llano  Estacado,  the  Colorado  Deserts,  and  the 
Great  Basin,  almost  wholly  within  the  zone  of 
the  south-west  winds,  are  dry ;  (3.)  that  the 
Western  plains  during  the  spring  and  summer 
are  nearly  as  profusely  watered  as  the  Atlan- 
tic slope ;  (4.)  that  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, during  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  has 
an  almost  tropic^  climate ;  and  (5.)  that  the 
Atlantic  slope,  instead  of  being  the  most  arid. 
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as  it  would  be  if  the  south-west  winds  fur- 
nished the  moisture,  is  within  the  region  of 
equaUy  distributed  rains.  This  theory  posses- 
ses considerable  geological  interest,  first  in 
connection  with  the  supposed  American  gla- 
cial period,  and,  secondly,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  geographical  changes  on  climate. 

74.  In  the  second  edition  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's Pre-Historic  Times  there  is  not  only  a 
considerable  increase  of  new  matter,  in  some 
cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  led  him  to 
recast  his  chapters,  but  also  an  increase  of 
caution,  and  a  diminution  of  that  kind  of  scien- 
tific dogmatism  which  has  latterly  become  com- 
mon, especially  in  the  cultivators  of  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Indeed,  considering  that 
the  author  had  only  made,  as  it  were,  an  ex- 
cursion from  his  own  special  field  of  inquiry, 
biology,  his  first  edition  was  a  fair  and  candid 
statement  of  the  new  views  of  the  history  of 
man,  which  have  resulted  from  the  alliance  of 
physical  science  and  archfiBology.  Physicists, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  geologists  and  bio- 
logists, having  suddenly  entered  the  unknown 
land  of  archaeology,  work  on  inductively  from 
their  own  standpoint,  not  heeding  in  many 
cases  what  has  been  done  by  the  previous  oc- 
cupiers of  the  territory.  Many  of  these  have 
no  doubt  worked  in  a  very  unscientific  way ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  everything  done  of  any 
real  value  in  archasology  and  ancient  history 
has  been  the  result  of  researches  carried  out 
as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy  as  those  of  the  branches 
which  have  hitherto  monopolized  the  title.  To 
such  an  extent  have  some  of  the  new  scienti- 
fic colonists  ignored  the  results  of  archseologi- 
cal  and  historical  investigations,  that  the  com- 
monest and  best  known  facts  seem  unknown 
to  them.  But  while  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion in  history  and  geology  are  alike  in  princi- 
ple, there  is  this  difference,  that  the  geologist 
carries  his  light  with  him,  and  can  see  only  as 
far  as  it  illuminates,  while  the  historian,  be- 
sides his  own  light,  has  often  the  advantage 
of  light  shining  out  of  the  darkness,  and  voices 
indicating  the  road  to  him.  It  is  true  such 
lights  are  often  deceptive,  and  such  voices  lead 
hmi  astray  if  he  trusts  too  much  to  them :  but 
he  can  generally  find  his  road  the  better  tnere- 
by.  Now  although  Sir  John  Lubbock  always 
writes  in  the  spirit  of  an  inquirer  after  truth, 
he  undoubtedly  works  occasionally  as  a  mere 
geologist,  where  he  might  profit  by  history 
also.  This  is  the  case  chiefly  in  his  views  about 
a  bronze  age,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  so-called  iron  age. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  wiD  deny  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  arts,  or  that  metallurgy,  like  the 
domestication  of  animals,  the  cultivation  of 
cereal  grasses,  and  the  use  of  letters,  is  an  in- 
vention which  forms  an  era  in  that  develop- 
ment Without  saying  that  an  invention  once 
made  could  not  be  lost,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  history  of  the  growth  of  civilization 
exhibits  no  evidence  of  degradation,  and  that 
no  valid  reasons  can  be  urged  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  mankind  making  the  same  simple 


inventions  in  different  places  independently. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  allowing  •  that  the  invention  of 
bronze  necessarily  preceded  that  of  iron.  The 
statement  that  it  did  so  is  a  mere  assertion, 
and  has  not  been  proved.  The  often-quoted 
passage  of  Lucretius,  may  or  may  not  be  the 
expression  of  the  facts  for  Italy ;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  all  places,  or  even  of  Italy, 
because  it  happened  to  have  been  said  2000 
years  ago.  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  accept 
the  theory  of  M.  Wibel,  that  ancient  bronze 
was  made  by  fusing  ores  containing  the  two 
metals,  and  has  given  in  his  appendix  several 
letters  from  persons  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  JPerhaps  this  was  the  true  course 
to  pursue  in  the  interest  of  science ;  but  every 
guess  made  by  ^ood  archaeologists  or  eood 
geologists  concermng  things  they  know  nothing 
about  shoi4d  not  be  elaborately  answered.  It 
is  possible  that  stannic  oxide  and  malachite, 
or  red  oxide  of  copper,  might  yield  bronze  by 
being  smelted  together ;  but  such  ores  are  not 
found  associated  in  nature  in  such  quantities 
as  would  explain  the  profusion  of  bronze  in 
ancient  times.  Again,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  uniformity  of  composition 
which  the  bronzes  found  over  a  large  area  of 
Europe  possess  if  they  were  made  with  ores 
of  various  degrees  of  purity.  As  to  making 
bronze  directly  with  the  usual  ores  of  copper, 
it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  And  even  if 
it  could  be  made,  the  composition  of  every 
sample  would  differ  from  every  other ;  besides, 
traces  of  other  substances  derived  from  the 
ores  should  be  found  in  the  bronze,  which  is 
not  the  case.  That  the  art  was  fully  develop- 
ed before  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  proved 
by  the  absence  of  specimens  of  an  imperfect 
stage  of  it.  The  so-called  "  copper  age  "  is  a 
myth  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  quite  right  in  doubting  the  exis- 
tence of  any  copper  weapons  in  Ireland  or  in 
Western  Europe  free  from  tin.  The  existence 
of  copper  weapons  on  the  Danube  is  much 
more  naturally  explained  by  its  distance  from 
the  sources  of  the  tin. 

Not  only  is  there  no  proof  that  the  invention 
of  bronze  preceded  that  of  iron,  but  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  probability  is  the  other  way. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  America,  be- 
cause the  copper  tools  of  North  America  are 
made  from  native  copper,  the  existence  of 
which  might  have  suggested  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain it  from  its  ores  elsewhere.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  malachite  and  red  copper,  which  are 
no  doubt  found  here  and  there,  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  of  copper  is  a  far  more  difficult 
metallurgical  problem  than  the  reduction  of 
iron  from  its  ores.  Even  now,  in  Central  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  making  of 
iron  is  more  diffused  and  frequent  amon^  rude 
tribes  than  the  making  of  copper,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  special  and  higher  art  The 
general  use  of  bronze,  even  when  iron  was  well 
known,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  facility 
with  which  broken  swords  and  spears  could  be 
remade.  Travelling  tinkers,  with  no  more  ap- 
paratus than  fitted  in  their  wallets,  could  a 
few  generations  ago,  and^  in^  some  parts  of 
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Europe  can  still,  cast  cocks  and  many  other 
articles  of  brass  on  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
could  not  haye  made  the  simplest  articles  in 
iron  under  the  same  circumstances.  That  this 
is  the  true  position  of  the  use  of  the  two 
metals  is  proved  by  the  Northern  naticms  con- 
tinuine  to  use  bronze  long  after  it  had  been  dis- 
carded as  a  material  for  cutting  instruments  by 
the  Mediterranean  nations,  inie  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  still  used  largely,  if  not  exclusive- 
ly, bronze  weapons,  while  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  used  iron  in  makingploughs 
and  other  agricultural  implements.  With  the 
growth  of  cities  forges  improved,  and  iron 
could  be  used  for  weapons  more  che^>ly  and 
more  effectively  than  bronze,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  it  replaced  for  making  cutting  in- 
struments. The  facility  of  casting  copper  and 
bronze  even  led  to  its  use  for  mi&ing  anvils. 
We  find  in  the  Kaliwala,  or  Finish  i^ational 
Epos,  that  the  smith  Ilmarinnen's  anvil  and 
tongs  are  described  as  made  of  copper,  although 
in  Finnish  mythology  iron  tofcms  one  of  tne 
elements  out  of  which  the  world  was  made, 
and  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  always  speak  of 
the  cunniog  of  the  Fiims  in  making  iron.  It 
seems  indeed  as  if  the  Scandinavians  got  their 
iron  weapons  originally  from  the  Finns. 

In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  Middle  and  North-Western  Europe 
there  was  a  period  during  which  bronze  was  al- 
most exclusively  used  for  weapons  and  cutting 
instnunents.  That  this  bronze  age,  where  it 
existed,  succeeded  a  period  in  which  stone  was 
exclusively  used,  may  be  also  admitted.  But 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  was  an  abrupt 
passage  from  a  stone  age  to  a  bronze  one,  and 
from  the  latter  to  an  iron  one.  Indeed,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
torjr  to  see  that,  stronglv  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
insists  **  that  the  use  of  bronze  weapons  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a  particular  phase  in  the  history 
of  European  civilisation,  and  one  which  was  an- 
terior to  the  discovery  of  iron,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  general  use  of  that  metal  for  cutting 
purposes,''  he  nevertheless  freely  admits  that 
the  transition  was  graduaL  In  Ireland,  the 
** bronze  age"  came  down  certainly  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  probably  to  the  ninth  or 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  But  while  all 
the  most  ancient  Irish  tales  speak  of  bronze 
weapons,  iron  was  also  used  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  evidence  in  these  tales  of  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  weapons. 
The  people  of  Scandmavia  had  no  proper  bronze 
age ;  all  the  bronze  articles  found  there  must 
have  been  introduced  from  the  South  and  West 
Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Scandinavians 
imported  their  best  swords,  and  perhaps  all 
their  defensive  iron  armour,  from  England  and 
France.  The  iron  manufacture  is  in  fact  al- 
together new  to  the  Scandinavians.  Worsaae 
and  others  suppose  the  bronze  weapons  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Celts,  whoever  they  were,  who 
preceded  the  Germanic  races.  According  to 
archffiologists  of  this  school,  the  Suevi,  Goths, 
and  other  Germanic  races,  were  armed  with 
iron  weapons,  with  which  they  were  able  to 
exterminate  the  bronze-armed  Celts — ^the  latter, 
in  their  turn,  having  exterminated  the  stone- 
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weaponed  people.  Indeed,  it  is  not  long  since 
the  prevailing  idea  among  amateurs  of  Northern 
archsBology  was  that  the  inventors  c^  iron  were 
the  Germans.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  north- 
east Germany,  and  among  the  northern  Sla- 
vonians, bronze  was  ever  in  general  use.  There 
stone  and  iron  were  contemporaneous,  and 
were  in  use  as  late  at  least  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  German  poem  now  in  exist- 
ence, Hildebrand's  Song,  proves  this : — "  Good 
commoners,  be  judges  which  it  is  who  flinches 
in  the  field,  and  which  it  is  who  ought  to  have 
our  two  coats  of  mail."  *^  Then  &ev  let  fly 
thehr  ashen  spears  with  such  force  that  they 
stuck  in  the  shields.  Then  they  struck  to- 
gether their  %ton6  axe»^  and  uplifted  hostilely 
their  white  shields  tiU  their  loins  and  bellies 
quivered"  (Weber's  Illustrations  of  ITbrtJiem 
AntiquiUes:  Ancient  Teutonic  Poetry  and 
Bomanoe)  ;  or,  as  the  Grimms  (Die  heiden  aU 
testen  deutschm  Gedichte  aus  dem  achten  Jdhr- 
huT^dert)  have  more  correctly  paraphrased  H^ 
last  line,  "  dass  ihr  Geb&ide  schiitterte,  aber 
f  est  standen  ihre  Leiber."  The  Bohemian  Mlat 
was  a  similar  stone  hammer,  which  in  later 
times  was  made  of  iron.  When  we  find  an 
Aryan  people,  the  East  Prussians,  using  stone 
hammers,  burning  their  dead  chiefs  wiUi  their 
horses,  harness,  arms,  and  servants,  and  per- 
haps their  wives,  and  sacrificing  their  prison- 
ers of  war  to  their  gods,  so  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century  (Alnpeke,  Eeimchronik :  Script  rer, 
Liv,  Bd.  L  2.  Grewingk,  Das  Steinalter  der 
Ost§0e  Frovimen.  Schriften  der  Oelehrten 
Estnischen  Oesellsch^ft^  No.  4),  we  should  be 
very  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
facts  observed  in  one  coimtry  as  to  the  age  of 
certain  objects  found  in  another.  The  observa- 
tions of  Herr  Ramsauer  at  Hallstadl  near 
Salzburg,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
show  clearly  that,  as  the  Roman  power  and  com- 
merce advanced  northward,  iron  began  to  re- 
place bronze  among  the  limitanean  people  at 
an  early  period,  and  only  reached  the  North 
slowly,  just  as  the  commerce  in  bronze  went 
eastward  very  slowly,  and  was  so  scarce  on  the 
Baltic  that  in  some  places  it  was  hardly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  iron  from  the  South. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  favour  Nilsson's 
theory  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  North  and 
West  European  bronze.  Phcenician  theories 
were  at  one  time  current  in  Ireland ;  and  most 
people  interested  in  ethnology  have  heard  of^ 
if  they  have  not  read,  the  absurdities  of  Sir 
William  Betham  on  the  subject  But  these 
theories  were  exploded  the  moment  the  Irish 
language  and  the  Irish  records  began  to  be 
seriously  studied.  Nilsson's  theory  looks  like 
a  revival  of  these  exploded  views  in  the  garb  of 
science.  He  has  put  forward  and  defended  his 
views  with  skill,  and  has  thus  given  the  theory 
an  air  of  plausibility.  The  hypothesis  is  never- 
theless groundless.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Phoenician  theory,  treats  .at  some 
length  of  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  to  the  north 
of  Europe ;  and  as  an  apology  for  so  doing  he 
says; — **The  memory  of  great  men  is  a  pre- 
cious legacy,  which  we  cannot  afford  lightly  to 
surrender,  and  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
Professor  Nilsson's  work  on  the  *  Bronze  Age ' 
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is  the  chapter  in  which  he  has  rescued  the  me- 
mory of  Pytheas  from  the  cloud  hy  which  it 
has  been  ao  long  and  so  unjustly  obscured." 
Professor  Nilsson's  labours  on  this  point  are  no 
doubt  valuable ;  but  as  the  attack  of  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  was  made  with  ancient  wea- 
pons, some  of  which  were  not  unfamiliar  to  M. 
Gosselin,  so  the  defence  of  Professor  Nilsson 
has  not  added  much  to  what  Joachim  Lelewel, 
the  Polish  historian,  did  in  the  same  cause  forty 
years  ago  (Lelewel,  Die  Entdeehungen  der  Ca/r- 
thager  urid  Oriechen  avf  dem  AtlantUehen 
Ocean),  Uckert  and  other  writers  of  note  on  an- 
cient geography  also  have  not  rejected  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas. 

If  by  Roman  times  Sir  John  Lubbock  means 
the  period  when  the  Romans  had  extended  their 
empire  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  positive 
use  of  bronze  weapons  in  Ireland  down  to  cer- 
tainly the  seventh  century  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  his  statement  that  our  bronze  weapons  can- 
not be  referred  to  Roman  times.  That  they 
were  not  of  Roman  origin  is  unquestionable. 
Although  it  is  quite  true  that  evidence  of  letters 
is  generally  absent  from  bronze  "finds,"  it  does 
not  follow  therefore  that  letters  were  unknown. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Irish  Ogham 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  earliest  bronze  period 
in  Ireland.  Of  the  gold  ornaments  found  in 
Ireland,  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  there  is  "  as 
yet  no  evidence  as  to  their  origin,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  belong  to  a  much  later 
period."  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  evidence, 
even  written  story,  that  gold  and  bronze  were 
contemporaneous,  not  merely  in  Christian  times, 
but  at  much  earlier  periods.  In  the  same  way, 
probably,  his  opinion  that  the  potter's  wheel 
and  soldering  were  unknown  during  the  **  bronze 
period,"  should  be  qualified. 

The  *' bronze  age"  of  Europe  belongs  to  a 
period  which  extends  back  at  least  some  cen- 
turies before  Homer.  In  Southern  Europe 
bronze  weapons  and  cutting  instruments  were 
wholly  replaced  by  iron  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
War  iron  began  to  come  into  use  among  the 
southern  Gauls  and  the  Germans  bordering  on 
the  Roman  territories,  as  is  shown  by  the  re- 
mains found  at  Halstadt  already  mentioned; 
and  very  soon  after  it  totally  replaced  the  bronze 
in  North  Germany.  The  poorer  persons  still 
however  continued  to  be  armed  with  stone  wea- 
pons down  even  to  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and 
even  chiefs,  as  has  been  already  shown,  retain- 
ed their  stone  hammers.  In  Ireland  the  "  bronze 
age"  remained  down  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  outlived  cremation  of  the  dead,  although 
some  traces  of  that  custom  occur  in  Irish  tales ; 
while  in*  Eastern  Europe  cremation  of  the  dead 
outlived  the  "bronze  age."  Bronze  weapons 
then  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Europe,  and  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  certain  parts  of  it  But  during  all  this  period 
iron  was  known,  though  not  much  in  use  among 
people  who  had  no  towns.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  speak  of  a  "bronze 
age,"  and  much  less  to  ascribe  to  it  the  anti- 
quity and  definiteness  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
eems  disposed  to  give  it 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  tendency  to  ascribe 


a  high  antiquity  to  the  "bronze  age,"  and  con- 
sequently to  the  lake  dwellings  which  are  as- 
signed to  that  period,  that  writers  seem  to  have 
overlooked  a  very  simple  but  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these 
lake  villages  have  been  found  burnt,  especially 
those  in  which  bronze  implements  were  discov- 
ered. This  explanation  is  contained  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  First 
Book  of  CsBsar's  Gallic  War.  We  are  there 
told  that  the  Helvetians,  finding  that  their 
country  was  too  narrow  for  them — being  sepa- 
rated from  Germany  by  a  deep  river,  the  Rhine, 
from  Sequania  by  the  Jura  mountains,  and  from 
the  Roman  province  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva — 
were  encouraged  by  the  most  powerful  of  their 
chiefs,  Orgetorix,  to  leave  it  He  had  plotted 
with  two  other  Gaulish  nobles,  with  a  view  of 
using  his  countrymen  to  assist  in  subjugating 
the  whole  of  Gaul ;  his  plot  was  discovered ;  and 
to  avoid  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  liable 
he  is  said  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand.  This 
event  did  not  however  alter  their  design  of 
leaving  Helvetia;  so  when  they  considered 
themselves  sufiBciently  prepared  they  set  fire 
to  all  their  towns  (Oppidaj,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  their  villages  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  and  all  their  private  houses.  They 
burned  all  the  com  they  could  not  carry  with 
them,  in  order  that,  the  hope  of  returning  home 
being  taken  away,  they  might  be  the  better 
prepared  to  undergo  dangers.  They  ordered 
that  each  should  carry  from  home  with  him 
food  for  three  months.  They  also  persuaded 
their  neighbours,  the  Rauraci,  the  Tulingi,  and 
the  Latobrigi,  to  adopt  their  advice,  and,  having 
burned  their  towns  and  villages,  to  march  with 
them.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  these 
important  facts  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings ;  and  yet  they  afford 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  absence  of  many 
valuable  articles  in  metal,  of  the  burnt  com, 
half-burnt  piles,  broken  pottery,  and  in  fact  all 
the  circumstances  for  the  explanation  of  which 
the  most  ingenious  theories  have  been  invented. 

75.  "  One  eye  to  the  caterpillar  and  another 
to  the  perfect  insect,"  was  the  motto  which 
Denis  and  SchiffermWer,  Austrian  officers, 
adopted,  when,  in  1776,  they  published  an 
anonymous  work  on  the  Lejpidoptera  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna.  With  such  a  prece- 
dent, it  might  seem  strange  that  British 
entomologists  should  have  so  l(mg  persisted 
in  paying  almost  exclusive  attention  to  one 
stage  in   the  existence  of  the  creature  they 

Eretended  to  describe.  To  neglect  the  lif  e- 
istoiy  of  Lepidoptera,  whilst  proceeding  to 
classify  them,  is  not  to  comply  with  the 
dictates  of  science.  Hence,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  when  the  labours  of  continental 
entomologists  forced  English  writers  to  adopt 
a  different  course,  some  of  them  borrowed 
their  illustrations,  and  blundered  in  applying 
them.  "Every  English  entomologist,"  writes 
Mr.  Newman,  referring  to  the  Lunenitis 
Sibylla.  "  has  accompanied  the  perfect  butter- 
fly  witn  the  caterpnlar  of  another  species," 
being  misled  by  names  used  diversely.  In  his 
Illtutrated  Natural  History  of  Brituh  Motht, 
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Mr.  Newman  has  auned^at  scientific  breadth 
and  accuracy,  and  deserres  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  a  man  who  has  laboured  well,  lon^, 
and  successfully.  Of  course,  a  work  which  is 
an  innoration  to  a  great  extent  is  not  altogether 
faultless ;  but  the  defects  are  comparatiyely 
inconspicuous.  Take,  for  instance,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  caterpillar  of  the  Emperor  Moth 
(Satumia  carpini),  p.  48.  He  says:  "The 
caterpillar  is  of  the  most  delicate  green  colour, 
the  segments  being  rery  distinct,  and  each 
being  adorned  by  pink  tubercles,  each 
[tubercle]  surrounded  by  a  black  ring,  and 
emitting  a  few  short  black  bristles.  It  feeds 
in  August  and  September,  on  willow,  black- 
thorn, heath,  and  a  number  of  other  plants, 
and  before  winter  spins  a  brown,  pearl-shaped 
cocoon,  open  at  one  end,  amongst  its  food. 
The  moth  appears  in  April.*'  With  so  truth- 
ful a  description,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  mis- 
take the  caterpillar,  although  its  green  is 
not  only  delicate  but  yivid.  The  cocoon,  how- 
ever, has  but  a  light  shade  of  brown;  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "  pearl-shaped "  ?  If 
"pear-shaped"  were  intended,  the  epithet 
would  be  quite  accurate.  It  would  haye  been 
well,  howerer,  to  state  that  the  opening  is  at 
the  small  end.    But  if  the  cocoon  be  really 


"  open  at  one  end,"  what  protection  does  it 
afford  its  inhabitants?'  When  this  apparent 
opening  is  looked  into,  it  is  found  to  be  only 
an  outer  portal ;  and  there  is  an  inner  closed 
portal,  curiously  contriyed  in  a  second  or 
double  wall,  which  is  united  to  the  exterior 
wall  at  the  anterior  third.  The  outer  wall  is 
film-like,  but  tough,  with  downy  hairs  sur- 
rounding it,  which  look  like  spun  glass  imder 
a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  Bringing 
together  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands  will 
giye  the  plan  of  the  interior  portal,  where 
comparatiyely  thick,  strong,  birse-like  pro- 
cesses meet,  forming  an  apex  directed  towards 
the  exterior  aperture.  The  young  moth  will 
be  able  to  press  out  through  them  from  with- 
in; but  an  enemy  entering  the  outer  portal 
would  be  misled  into  a  cul  de  sac,  or  find  en- 
trance into  the  real  cayity  arrested  by  a 
species  of  cheyaux  de  f rise,  yery  strong  and 
tough.  Mr.  Newman,  although  ne  describes 
the  caterpillars,  gives  no  illustrations  of  them ; 
this,  and  the  absence  of  coloured  figures,  will 
be  felt  by  beginners.  But  the  wood-cuts  are 
excellent;  and  their  fidelity  of  shading  and 
marking,  together  with  the  apt  accuracy  of 
the  descriptions,  would  almost  supply  the 
place  of  colouring,  if  that  could  be  supplied. 
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Fairfax,  Lord.  Life  of,  282. 

Fano  (E.),  Delia  Carita  preventiva  e  dell'  ordina- 
mento  delle  societa  di  mutuo  soccorso  in  Italia, 
147. 

France,  University  of,  106. 

Frederick  the  Great,  134  --^.  -„ 

Freitag  (G.),  Carl  Mathy :  Geschichte  seines  Le- 
bens,  144. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  History  of  England  from  the  Fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da :    Reign  of  Elizabeth.    Vols  v.  and  vi.  128. 

Galileo,  Private  life  of,  132. 

Gayangos  (P.  de),  Cinco  cartas  de  D.  Diego  Sar- 

miento  de  Acuna,  primer  Conde  de  Gondomar, 

132. 
Geibel,  Emanuel,  145. 
Giles  (H.),  Human  Life  in  Shakespeare,  156. 
Godwin  ;  see  Earl  Godwin. 
Goedeke  (Karl),  Emanuel  Geibel,  145. 
Gordon  (Mrs.).   The  Home  Life  of  Sir  David 

Brewster,  148. 
Green  (H.),  Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  vnri- 

ters ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Similarities  of  their 
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Tlioufflit  and  Expression :  Preceded  by  a  View 
of  Emblem-Literature  down  to  A.D.  1616,  281. 
Qtg't  (W.  11.).  Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and 
/Joantry,  152. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W..  60. 

Haneberg  (Dr  ),  Canoncs  S.  Hippolyti  Arabice  e 
Codicibus  Romanis  cum  versione  Latina  Anno- 
tationibus  et  Prolegomenis,  117. 

Hannah  (Dr.  J.)  The  Courtly  Poets  from  Raleigh 
to  Montrose,  280. 

Harold,  Earl ;  see  Elarl  Godwin. 

Hazard  (R.  G.),  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and 
Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to  John  Stuart 
Mill.  158. 

Hirsch  (Dr.  T.),  Scriptores  rerum  Prussicarum, 
oder  die  Geschichtsquellen  der  Preussischen 
Vorzeit  :    herausgegeben    von    Dr.    Theodor 

(^  Hirsch,  Dr.  Max  Toeppen,  und  Dr.  Ernst 
Strehlke,  128. 

Hitzig  (Dr.  F.),  Geschichtedes  Volkes  Israel  von 
Anbeginn  bis  zur  Eroberung  Masada's  im 
Jahre  72  nach  Christus,  110. 

Holland  Kingdom  of,  293. 

Homo  Policy  of  the  SessiAi  (1809-70),  95-110  ; 
legal  refonns,  96 ;  finance,  ib ; — the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  ib ;  conflict  between  the  system  long  do- 
minant in  Ireland,  and  alien  legislation,  ib; 
the  Norman  invasion,  ib ;  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  97 ;  subsequent  legislative  enact- 
ments, ib ;  customs  recognised  by  the  Bill,  98 ; 
its  fundamental  principles,  ib ;  freedom  of  con- 
tract, 99  ;  Tory  opposition,  ib :  objections  and 
amendments,  99, 100 ;  results  of  these  on  the 
Government  scheme,  100, 101 ;  Irish  land  laws 
tho  constant  cause  of  tumult — agrarian  crime, 
101 ;  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
— provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  contracts,  102 ; 
misinterpretations  and  their  results,  ib;  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  necessary  as  an  ad- 
junct, 103, 104;-the  Education  Bill,  104;  op- 
position  from  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
ib :  the  Secularists  and  their  claims,  105, 106 ; 
Napoleon  I.  and  the  University  of  France,  106 ; 
secular  De?**i«  clerical  education,  107 ;  schemes 
of  the  semi-secularists,  108 ;  Prussia  and  Hol- 
land, ib ;  Lord  Russell,  ib ;  principles  of  the 
Bill  i—rating,  108. 109  ;  local-agency,  109  ;  the 
conscience  clause,  ib  ;  tbe  compulsory  provi- 
sions, ib;  the  question  of  fees,  109,  110, — 
University  test.s,  110 ;  characteristics  of  the 
Government  policy,  ib. 

Hiiffer  (Franz),  Der  Trobador  Guillem  de  Cabe- 
itanh  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  124. 

Ireland,  Ancient  Laws  of.  Senchus  Mor.  Part  ii. 
Law  of  Distress,  (completed) ;  Laws  of  Hostage- 
suroties.  Fosterage,  Saer-stock  Tenure,  Daer- 
stock  Tenure,  and  of  Social  Connections,  vol.  ii. 
120. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  the  (1870) ;  see  Home  Policy. 

James  (Henry),  The  Pecret  of  Swedenborg :  be- 
ing an  Elucidation  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Natural  Humanity,  156. 

Joanne  (A.),  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la 
France,  160. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Quarrel  with  Shakespeare,  203- 
221  ;  the  histrionic  element  in  many  of  the 
literary  quarrels  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  204; 
Jonson's  duel  with  Gabriel  Spenser,  ib ;  his 
relations  with  Shakespeare,  ib  ;  Jonson's  early 
plays,* and  the  theatres  for  which  they  were 
written,  204.  205;  he  is  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  "  Poetaster,"  205  ;  his  severe  criticism 
of  the  Dramatists  of  other  theatres  than  that 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  their  revenge  on 


him  in  the  "  Satiro-mastix."  ib  ;  the  "  purge  " 
adminii^ered  by  Shakespeare,  ib;  endeavour 
to  trace  the  antagonism  between  him  and 
Jonson,  ib ;  his  attacks  on  Shakespeare,  both 
as  to  the  form  and  the  matter  of  his  plays,  206, 
207 ;  he  accuses  Shakespeare  of  want  of  art, 
207 ;  literary  si<i.e  of  Jonson's  moral  divergence 
from  him,  ib ;  the  remarkable  place  Jonson  as- 
signs to  himself  in  some  of  his  plays,  208  ;  at- 
tack on  Marston  and  Dekker  in  "Cj'nthia's 
Revels,"  ib ;  the  composition  of  the  responsive 
drama,  the  "  Satiro-mastix,"  208,  209  ;  account 
of  matter  of  offence  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
company,  209 :  the  theatres  acting  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Earl  of  E^sex,  a  rival  company 
(the  Childr*'n  of  the  Chapel),  is  set  up  by  the 
Court,  and  Jonson  engaged  to  write  a  play  for 
it  (Cynthia's  Revels),  209,  210 ;  Jonson's  pur- 
pose in  this  play,  210  ;  Amorphus  probably  in- 
tended for  Shakespeare,  210,  211 ;    Jonson's 
next   play,  the  "Poetaster," — its    plot,  211; 
how  he  treats  Shakespeare  in  it,  212 ;  all  usion  to 
his  pedigree.  212-214;  Malvolio  (in  ''Twelfth 
Night  ")  Shakespeare's  first  "  purge  "  to  Jon- 
son, 215,  216 ;  allusions  to  a  ridiculous  custom 
of  courtship,  216,  217 ;  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  " 
Shakespeare's  reply  to  the  "  Poetaster,"  217- 
219  ;  Jonson's  attack  on  new  words,  219  ;  list 
of  unusual  terms  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
219, 220 ;  characteristics  of  the  satire  of  Jonson, 
Dekker,  and  Shakespeare  respectively,  220. 
Juste  (T.),  Le  SouUvement  de  la  Hollande  en 
1813,  et  la  Fondation  du  Royaume  des  Pays- 
Bas,  pr^c^des  d'une  Introduction  sur  le  R^gne 
de  Louis  Bonaparte,  1806-1817,  293. 

Kelchner  (E.)  und  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Dr. 
K.),  Briefe  des  KOniglich  Preussischen  Staats- 
minister  Karl  Ferdinand  Friedrich  von  Nagler 
an  einen  Staatsbeamten,  141. 

ElinkowstrOm  (K.  von),  Aus  der  alten  Registra- 
tur   der   Staatskanzleis :    Briefe    politischen  * 
Inhalts  von  und  an  F.  von  Gentz,  292. 

Eopp  (H.),  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Chemio 
(second  part),  119. 

Lacordaire,  PSre,  297. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de^.  Etudes  et  Essais,  152. 

Laversrne  (L.  de),  Les  Economistes  frac^is  da- 
18  Siecle,  287. 

Leibniz,  see  Pfleiderer ;  Pichler. 

Lennep  (Dr.  Van),  Travels  in  little  known  Parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  299. 

Lepsius  (R.),  Ueber  den  Chronologischen  Werth 
der  Assyrischen  Eponymen  und  einige  Bertth- 
rungspunkte  mit  der  Aegyptischen  Chronolo- 
gie,  114. 

Lewis  (Sir  Gilbert),  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  to 
various  Friends,  297. 

Lipsius  (Dr.  R.  A.),  Chronologie  der  rOmischen- 
BischOfe  bis  zur  Mitte  des  vierten  Jahrhun- 
dert,  118. 

Locker  (F.),  London  Lyrics,  308. 

Lothair,  234-244 ;  its  political  side,  ib. ;  difference 
between  this  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  other  romances 
in  historical  value,  ib. ;  this,  no  new  philoso- 
phy, ib. ;  the  contention  of  three  sibyls  for  the 
soul  of  Lothair—the  battle-ground  religious, 
235  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Catholicism,  ib. ;  rival- 
ries in  religion,  antagonisms  of  rival  principles, 
236 ;  Lothair  and  his  position  introduced,  286,. 
237 ;  development  of  tiie  conspiracy,  237  seq. ; 
sarcasm  of  the  book,  238,  239 ;  the  character  of 
Phoebus,  240 ;  Corisande  and  her  court,  241 ; 
the  book  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the  faoe 
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of  it,  242,  243  ;  its  style,  243,  244 ;  comparison 
with  the  author's  other  novels,  244. 
Lowell  (J.  R.),  Among  my  Books :  Six  Essays, 
300. 

Magyars,  the,  148. 

Ifarkham  (C.  R.),  A  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fair- 
fax, 282. 

M&tzner  (E.),  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  nebst 
einem  WOrterbuche,  Part  ii.,  274. 

Maurice  (F.  D.),  Social  Morality:  Twenty-one 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 167. 

Menant  (M.  J.),  Le  Syllabaire  Aisyrien :  M6moire 
pr^sente  ^  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres  de  I'lnstitut  Imperial  de  France, 
207. 

Meyer  (Dr.  Leo),  Die  Gothische  Sprache:  Ihre 
Lautgestaltung  insbesondere  im  Verh&ltnlss 
zum  Altindischen,  Griechischen,  and  Lateini- 
schen,  118. 

Mill.  J.  S..  58,  59,  05  et  seq.,  158. 

Montalembert  (Comte  de),  Le  Testament  du  P. 
Lacordaire,  297. 

Morinerie  (M.  de  la).  Souvenirs  d'Emigration  de 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Lage  de  Volude, 
Dame  S.  A.  S.  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  1792-1794.  Lettres  £  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Montejo,  288. 

Morris  (William),  The  Earthly  Paradise :  a  Poem. 
Part  in.,  153. 

Morvillier,  Jean  de,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Life  of, 
278. 

Mailer  (Max) ;  see  Rogers, 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  290. 

Napoleon  i.  and  the  University  of  France,  100. 

Natural  Selection,  Essays  on  the  theory  of,  317. 

Newman's  (Dr.)  Grammar  of  Assent,  221-233; 
what  the  book  professes  to  be,  221 ;  its  object, 
221,  222 ;  the  author's  style  of  writing,  222 ; 
,  the  purpose  of  the  book,  to  justify  the  logical 
method  of  faith  bv  comparing  it  with  the  logical 
methods  of  prudence  and  philosophy,  ib. ; 
Newman,  Hegel,  and  Butler,  223 ;  the  argu- 
ment psychological, — ^the  author's  terminology, 
ib. ;  what  he  means  by  '  assent,' '  notional  as- 
sent,' '  real  assent,'  and  *  certitude,'  223,  224 ; 
assent  and  inference,  224-220  ;  the  genesis  of 
certitude  from  assent,  227,  228  ;  the  indefecti- 
bility  of  certitude,  228  ;  "  religious  assents," — 
his  chapters  on  "  Natural  Religion  "  and  "  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  229  ;  analysis  of  an  idea,  ib. ; 
three  periods  through  which  the  idea  has  to 
pass  in  the  general  mind  of  man,  230 ;  pro- 
gress of  assent  to  the  idea,  ib. ;  faith  as  a  ven- 
ture— as  a  reason  for  acting,  distinguished 
from  theological  faith,  ib. ;  the  duty  of  in- 
quiry in  reference  to  things  to  which  assent  is 
given,  231,  232  ;  this  book  intended  to  recom- 
mend a  system  separated  by  a  broad  margin 
of  absence  of  proof  from  the  author's  proved 
conclusions,  232 ;  similarity  in  some  points  be- 
tween Newman  and  Descartes  and  Kant,  232, 
233  ;  importance  of  his  investigation  as  to  the 
genesis  of  reli^ous  and  moral  assents,  233. 

Nohl  (Ludwig),  Qluck  und  Wagner :  Ueber  die 
Entwicklung  des  Musikdramas,  310. 

Norris  (Edwin),  Assyrian  Dictionary ;  intended 
to  further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.    Part  ii.,  115. 

Ompteda  fF.  von),  Politischer  Nachlass  des  ban- 
ndverscnen    Staats    und   Kabinets  ministers 
i    Ludwig  von  Ompteda  aus  den  Jahren  1804  bis 
'    1813,137. 


Paraguay,  the  war  in.  300. 

Parieu  (E.  de),  Principes  de  la  science  politique, 

314. 
Parpaglia's  Mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  18S-20S ; 
historical  accounts  of  Elizabeth's  policy  irre- 
concilable, 188,  189  J  her  character.  189 ;  com- 
parison with  her  sister  Mary,  ib. ;  her  feelings 
towards  the  clergy  unfriendly,  ib. ;  her  view 
of  her  father's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  190 ;  this,  with  her,  not  a  question  of 
vanity,  but  of  vital  importance,  ib. ;  dilemma 
in  which  she  was  placed  by  opposite  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib. ;  state  of  the  country  when 
she  ascended  the  throne,  ib. ;  Philip  ii.  of 
Spain  and  Pope  Paul  iv.,  ib. ;  terms  of  the 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  England, 
left  Elizabeth  free  to  reconstitute  the  C^iurch 
of  Henry  viii.,  191 ;  allegiance  to  Rome  thrown 
over,  and  the  Queen  legitimated,  ib. ;  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  Church  when  Pius  iv. 
became  Pope,  ib. ;  importance,  to  him,  of  re- 
gaining England,  191,  192 ;  his  consultation 
with  different  parties  in  Rome — English  Catho- 
lics, and  Italians  who  had  been  in  England — 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  192 ;  appoint- 
ment of  Vincenzo  Parpagliaas  nuncio,  193  ;  his 
previous  history,  ib. ;  state  of  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  194 ; — 
Charles  v.,  Clement  vii.,  and  Pius  rv.,  ib. ; 
Francis  ii.  and  Mary,  and  their  plots  and  in- 
trigues, 195,*  policy  of  Philip  ir.  of  Spain,  ib. ; 
his  ambassador  in  England,  Alvaro  de  Quadra, 
ib. ;  apprehensions  of  evils  to  ensue  on  the 
conflicting  influences  exercised  by  him  and  the 
Papal  nuncio,  190 ;  Vargas  remonstrates  with 
the  Pope  as  to  the  mission  of  Parpaglia,  ib. ; 
his  interview  with  Cardinal  Borromeo  tliere- 
anent,  190, 197  ;  Vargas  still  remonstrates,  197 ; 
Parpaglia's  return  to  Rome,  ib. ;  the  English 
malcontents  at  Rome,  ib. ;  John  Shers,  the 
English  agent  at  Venice,  communicates  with 
Elizabetli,  ib. ;  her  policy  with  regard  to  Scot- 
laud — siege  of  Leith,  197, 198 ;  effect  on  tbe 
Queen  of  the  news  from  Italy,  198  ;  her  suspi- 
cion  that  Philip  had  to  do  with  Parpaglia's 
mission,  and  the  various  courses  open  for  her 
had  it  been  fulfilled,  198.  199 ;  her  religious 
policy  the  cause  of  lier  chief  embarrassments, 
199 ;  Sir  William  Cecil  despatched  to  Scotland 
to  treat  of  peace,  199,  200 ;  De  Quadra's  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  and  her  pliancy  with 
him,  200  ;  her  mistake  as  to  Philip's  attitude 
with  regard  to  Parpaglia's  mission,  200,  201 ; 
Philip's  answer  to  Vargas,  approving  of  his 
opposition  to  that  mission,  and  ordering  him 
to  persevere  in  it,  201 ;  Philip's  order  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  detain  the  nuncio  at 
Brussels,  ib. ;  Parpaglia's  eagerness  to  go  to 
London,  202  ;  lie  is  hindered  by  De  Quadra, 
ib. ;  the  Queen  surmounts  her  difliculties 
through  Philip's  timely  help,  ib. ;  suspicions 
of  Philip's  orthodoxy,  203 ;  Parpaglia's  recall, 
ib. ;  consolidation  of  Elizabeth's  power,  and 
her  subsequent  treatment  of  Philip,  ib. 

Patterson  (A.  J.),  The  Magyars :  their  Country 
and  Institutions,  148. 

Paul  (St )  and  Protestantism,  by  M.  Arnold,  311. 

Pauli  (Dr.),  Aufsfttze  zur  Englischen  Geschichte, 
142. 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  103, 104. 

Peacock  (R.  A.),  Physical  and  Hiptorical  Evi- 
dences of  Vast  Sinkings  of  Land  on  the  North 
and  West  Coasts  of  France  and  South  Western 
Coasts  of  England  within  the  Historical  Period, 
102. 

Pelzeln  (August  von),  Zur  Omithologie  Brasi- 
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-7,  Hens :  Resultate  von  Joliann  Natterer's  Heisep 
in  den  Jahren  1817  bis  1885,  819. 

Pertz  (G.  H.),  Das  Leben  des  Feldmarschalls 
(irafen  Neitbardt  von  Gneisenau,  vol.  iii.,  138. 

Pfleiderer  (Dr.  E.).  Gottfried  WUhelm  Leibniz  als 
Patriot,  Staatsmann  and  Bildunp^  trftger,  183. 

Picbler  (Dr.  A.),  Die  Tbeologie  des  Leibniz,  vol. 
i.,  285. 

Polisb  insurrection  of  1863,  84,  85,  88.  92. 

Pontifical  Decrees  against  the  Motion  of  the 
Karth,  considered  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Theory  of  advimced  Ultramontanisqi,  282. 

Predestination  and  Freewill,  61. 

Probyn  (J.  W.),  National  Self-Qovemment  in 
Europe  and  America,  805. 

Prussia,  Agriculture  and  Agrarian  Laws  in,  245- 
255 ;  political  and  social  reforms  undertaken  ih 
1807,  245 ;  Frank  and  Saxon  colonization  in 
Germany,  aiid  the  regions  which  each  occu- 
pied, ib. ;  division  of  land  in  territorial  com- 
munities, ib. ;  evils  thence  resulting,  246  ;  ig- 
norance of  cultivators,  ib. ;  universal  subjec- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  ib. ;  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  its  beneficiid  agricultural  results  to  Prus- 
sia, ib. ;  suppression  of  serfdom,  247  ;  the  edict 
of  Stein,  ib. ;  arrangements  for  freeing  the 
land,  ib. ;  recent  legislative  enactments  bear- 
ing on  the  sul^ect,  and  the  results  of  their 
operation,  247,  248 ;  re-settlement  of  the  com- 
mons-lands (Gemeinheits-Theilungen),  248 ; 
fundamental  principle  of  the  resettlements, 
249 ;  the  partition  of  commons  in  France  and 
Germany  respectively,  ib. ;  laws  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  farms,  249. 250 ;  tabular  statis- 
tics, 250 ;  the  reunion  of  parcels  of  land,  251 ; 
laws  regulating  associations  for  drainage,  irri- 
gation, etc.,  ib. ;  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  measures  have  produced  the  desired  re- 
sults, ib. :  agricultural  doctrines  of  Thaer,  252 ; 
criticism  of  Liebig,  ib. ;  proof  that  advance 
has  been  made  through  the  operation  of  the 
agrarian  laws,  252,  253  ;  breeding  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  253  ;  the  industrial  accessories  of  ag- 
riculture, ib. ;  decreasing  number  of  distille- 
ries, and  increasing  size,  253,  254 ;  advance  of 
prosperity  amongst  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, 254. 

Pumpelly  (R.),  Across  America  and  Asia :  Notes 
of  a  Five  Years*  Journey  around  the  World, 
and  of  Residence  in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China, 
150. 

Rambaud  (A.),  De  Byzantino  Hippodromo  et  Cir- 
censibus  factionibus,  271. 

Rambaud  (A.),  L'Empire  Grec  an  X*  Si^cle :  Con- 
stantin  Porphyrogen^te,  270. 

Ranks  (Prof.)  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  des  Gros- 
sen  mit  dem  Prinzen  Wilhelm  iv.  Von  Oran- 
ien  und  dessen  Gemahlin,  184. 

Riley  (H.  T.),  Annnles  Monasterii  S.  Albani  a 
Johanne  Amundesham  Monacho,  275. 

Rivet  (Felix),  Influence  des  Idees  Economlques 
Bur  la  Civilisation,  315. 

Robert  (Ch.),  La  Suppression  des  Graves  par 
TAssociation  aux  Ben^flcs,  316. 

Rogers  (Thorold),  Historical  Gleanings  :  a  Series 
of  Sketches  (Second  Series),  305. 
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Akt.  L — The    Church    Policy   of    Con- 

btantinb. 

Ancient  history  records  three  great  Re- 
volutions ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  mo- 
dem history  can  parallel  them  for  magnitude 
and  importance.     They  are  the  conquest  of 
the  East  by  Alexander,  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  Empire  by  CsBsar  and  Augustus, 
and  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine.     In  each  of  these  cases  a  simple 
and  definite  course  of  action,  if  not  a  single 
act,  produced  inmiediate  results  which  chang- 
ed the  whole  face  of  human  civilization,  not 
for  the  time  only,  but  for  a  long  course  of 
centuries.    The  first  made  the  culture  of 
Greece  commensurate  with  the  whole  civi- 
lized world;  the  second  established  on  a 
lasting  baas  the  polity  of  Rome  and  West- 
em  Europe ;  the  last  still  constitutes  the  deep 
and  broad  foundation  of  all  Christian  society. 
The  institution  of  feudalism  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  northern  nations,  the  overthrow 
of  feudalism  and  constraction  of  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  federated  States  of 
Europe  in  more  modem  times,  the  revival  of 
leaming,  the  Reformation,  and  the  enfran- 
chisement,  still  more  recently,  of  human 
thought — these,  and  possibly  some  others, 
may  be  adduced  as  the  great  revolutions  of 
the  later  ages  of  the  world's  history ;  but 
these  were,  each  and  all,  the  complex  and 
chronic  development  of  ideas  and  circum- 
stances, and  have  little  of  the  definite  unity 
of  the  most  conspicuous  events  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  three  great  revolutions  of  ancient 
history,  the  last  was  assuredly  the  greatest. 
Surely  no  single  event,  no  connected  series 
of  political  transformations,  has  occurred, 
before  or  since,  to  equal  it  in  importance 
even  for  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind. 
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It  secured  to  man  the  right  to  worship  God 
after  the  highest  and  noblest  conception  of 
the  divinity,  to  constract  his  system  of  mora- 
lity upon  the  principles  of  a  pure  and  vital 
refi^on,  to  found  human  society  upon  laws, 
as  he  believes,  divinely  revealed  to  him. 
Upon  this  basis  all  Christian  civilization  has 
been  established ;  and  the  Christian  is  still 
commensurate  with  neariy  all  of  human  civi- 
lization. 

But  of  the  far-reaching  ideas  which  spring 
up  from  the  momentary  contemplation  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  event,  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  we  wifi  allow 
-ourselves  a  glimpse  only.     Let  us  rather  go 
back  to  their  historicid  origin,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  an  examination  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  Constantine  himself,  and  into 
the  political  significance  of  the  institutions 
which  have  rendered  him  historically  illus- 
trious.    Let  us  realise  the  recognition  of 
Christianity,  by  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  agency  by  which  it  was  brought 
about.    Hiere  was  a  moment  when  this  re- 
volution was  actually  seen  in  event  and  pro- 
gress, when  men's  views  of  it  were  not  formed 
and  modified  by  the  consciousness  of  its  re- 
sults, as  ours   cannot  but  be.     Constantine 
had  his  contemporaries:  how  did  Constan- 
tine regard  his  own  work,  imd  how  did  his 
contemporaries  regard  it?    Putting  aside, 
then,  the  theological  con^derations    with 
which  this  famous  event  is  shaded  or  re- 
fiected  in  the  aspect  which  it  most  commonly 
presents  to  us,  let  us  ratiier  regard  it  in  the 
character  and  the  policy  of  its  historical  au- 
thor. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  Constan- 
tine had  divided  the  inheritance  of  the  Cse- 
sars  among  a  number  of  rulers,  studiously 
connected  together  by  blood  or  marriage, 
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and  bonnd  to  maintaiD,  as  by  a  Mnd  of 
family  compact,  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
Empire,  of  which  each  one  governed  his  al- 
lotted portion  with   conjoint  or  delegated 
authority.     Diocletian  had  obtained  the  pur- 
ple alone.     He  had  been  no  other  than  a 
common  soldier,  an  Illyrian  by  birth,  raised 
to  power  by  the  acclamations  of  the  most 
numerous  or  the  most  energetic  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  on  the  frontiers.     For  at  least 
two  generations  the  soldiers  had  assumed 
without  disguise  the  choice  of  their  Empe- 
rors, and  imposed  them  without  hesitation 
upon  the  Senate  and  the  subject.     The  Se- 
nate had  often  murmured,  and  more  than 
once  rebelled ;  but  the  soldiers  had  acted  as 
the  legitimate  authority,  and  promptly  put 
down  and  punished  the  rebellion.     The  sub- 
ject had  generally    been   quiescent.      The 
army  was  too  strong  for  both  together ;  cir- 
cumstances were  toa  strong  for  them.     For 
a  hundred  years  the  Empire  had  been  face 
to  face  with  the  barbarians;  and   once   at 
least  within  the  memory  of  the  living  gene- 
ration the  brigands  of  the  north  had  pene- 
trated into  Itafy,  and  had  revived  the  terrors 
of  a  Gaulish  invasion  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  capital     But  the  army  was 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  the  frontier, 
even  from  the  barbarians  themselves.     It 
was   nothing  new,  then,  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  a  rude  soldier,  a  provincial,  a 
stranger,  utterly  devoid  of  all  Koman  sym- 
pathies.    Such  is  the   declaration   of    our 
written  histories ;  and  these  seem  even  now 
to  be  cmiously  attested  and  illustrated  by 
existing  remains,  which  are  not  without  their 
historical  significance.     We  may  still  learn 
something  about  the  progress  of  these  events 
from  the  vast  series  of  busts  and  statues  col- 
lected in  the  museums  of  Italy.     The  images 
of  the  Caesars  and  of  their  contemporaries 
faithfully  preserve  the  well-known  type  of 
the  true  Roman  physiognomy.     The  great 
men  of  the  generations  that  succeed  them 
are  no  longer  genuine  Romans  by  birth; 
they  are  provincials  by  extraction;    their 
countenances  are  more  cosmopolite  in  ex- 
pression,  but  still  noble    and  intellectual. 
Nerva,  Hadrian,  and  Verus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  are  still  nature's  noblemen.     To  them 
succeeds,  from  Sevems  to  Constantine,  a  type 
of  countenance  no  longer  Roman,  no  longer 
provincial,  but  barbarian  merely.     Rude  and 
vigorous  animals  these  later  Emperors  gene- 
rally were  ;  but  thdy  have  for  the  most  part 
lost  all  intellectual  expression,  unless  it  be 
that  of  craft  and  dissimulation.     But  besides 
these  statues  and  busts  and  medals,  to  which 
names  can  be  attached,  and  from  which  this 
illustration  of  recorded  history  may  be  drawn, 
there  exists  a  multitude  of  similar  remains. 


utterly  ownerless  and  nameless,  which  can 
only  be  generally  described  as  portraits  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  For  the  most  part  these 
are  of  the  meanest  and  most  commonplace 
character.  They  have  lost  all  resemblance 
to  the  old  Roman  type.  They  are  devoid  of 
the  beauty  of  the  high-class  provincials,  even 
of  the  animal  vigour  of  the  barbarian  sol- 
diers. They  seem  to  represent  the  degene- 
rate, mongrel  race  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  old  families  at  Rome, 
engraved  with  all  the  skill  which  in  those 
days  money  could  buy,  and  so  as  to  satisfy, 
no  doubt,  the  vanity  and  the  taste  of  the 
highest  class  of  Romans  under  the  heel  of 
the  barbarian  Emperors.  The  history  of 
the  subjection  of  the  Senate  to  the  Empe- 
rors, of  the  choice  of  the  Emperors  by  .the 
army,  of  the  recruitment  of  the  army  from 
among  the  barbarians,  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  character  and  fortunes  from  the 
OsBsars  downwards,  may  be  read  at  a  glance 
in  the  long  rows  of  Roman  portraits  m  the 
Conservators'  Palace  at  modem  Rome. 

It  was  by  the  deep  and  active  sjrmpathies, 
by  the  national  feeling  of  its  sons,  that  the 
power  of  Rome  had  been  secured,  extended, 
and  upheld  for  many  centuries.  This  was 
now  past  New  ideas  demanded  a  new  sys- 
tem. Diocletian,  besides  his  military  capa- 
city, had  the  genius  to  perceive  the  great 
want  of  the  times,  and  to  organize  a  new 
constitution  accordinffly.  He  perceived  that 
the  vast  Empire,  assailed  at  so  many  points 
at  once,  required  for  its  protection  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign,  of  the  Imperator  in 
the  old  Roman  sense,  the  commander  of  its 
armies,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  simul- 
taneously. To  meet  this  necessity  he  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  the  sovereignty 
among  four  several  chiefs — ^two  superior,  to 
whom  he  assigned  the  highest  authority,  to- 
gether with  the  highest  title,  that  of  Au- 
gusti;  two  subordinate,  but  still  endowed 
with  substantial  local  powers,  whom  he  de- 
signated as  Caesars.  The  east  was  taken  by 
Diocletian  himself ;  the  west  was  assigned  to 
Maximian.  Diocletian  appointed  Galerius 
his  Cffisar;  Maximian  gave  that  title  and 
office  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  with  the  direct 
control  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and 
command  of  the  armies  which  defended  the 
frontier  against  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
other  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
North  Sea  coast. 

Such  a  division  could  not  be  peaceful  or 
permanent  It  seems  to  us,  after  the  event, 
most  strange  that  it  could  be  expected  to 
prove  so  ;  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the 
undoubting  faith  of  the  old  Roman  world  in 
the  perpetuity  and  intrinsic  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire.    The  vast  body  was  indeed  torn  by  the 
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conflicting  pretensions  and  intestine  quarrels 
of  these  rival  rulers.  Once  and  again  it  re- 
verted in  its  entirety  to  the  hands  of  a  single 
potentate ;  yet  once  and  again  it  was  delibe- 
rately redivided.  The  need  of  external  de- 
fence seemed  still  to  preponderate  over  the 
internal  dangers  of  this  ill-fated  arrangement 
It  was  not  till  the  occurrence  of  a  tlurd  dis- 
tribution by  the  sons  of  Theodosius  that  the 
East  and  West  became  finally  separated,  as 
from  the  first  it  might  readily  have  been 
predicted  that  they  would  be.  Strange  to 
say,  this  very  separation  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  mutual  amity  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  Empire.  Peace  reigned  between 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  between  their 
successors.  The  shade  of  Remus  might  be 
appeased,  and  his  slaughter  expiated  by  the 
fraternal  concord  of  the  final  (Hviders  of  the 
Empire. 

Constantine,  of  whose  career  we  are  about 
to  speak  more  particularly,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  Casar  of 
the  West,  by  Helena,  the  Saint  Helena  of  a 
later  date,  to  whom  this  Osesar  had  first  been 
united  when  he  was  himself  a  simple  citizen, 
but  whom  he  had  repudiated  for  the  sake  of 
a  second  and  more  splendid  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Galerius,  the  CsBsar  of  the 
East.  Diocletian  had  been  persuaded,  chiefly 
at  the  instance  of  Galerius,  to  institute  a 
general  persecution  of  the  Christians.  This 
persecution — ^the  tenth,  as  it  is  reputed — ^the 
most  severe  but  the  last  of  the  series,  had 
resulted  in  a  strong  reaction  of  popular  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves. Diocletian  had  abdicated,  wearied 
and  probably  mortified  at  the  failure  of  the 
policy  thus  forced  upon  him  by  his  younger 
subordinate.  Galerius  himself  eventually, 
stung  by  remorse  or  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  a  faisl  illness,  retracted  the  edict  he  had 
issued,  and  assured  the  Christians  of  a  legal 
toleration.  At  this  moment  Constantine  was 
in  the  hands  of  Galerius  in  the  East,  detained 
under  specious  pretences  as  a  hostage  for  the 
loyalty  of  his  father ;  for  Constantius  alone 
of  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Empire  had  with- 
held his  sanction  from  the  persecution  within 
his  own  dominions,  had  continued  to  show 
favour  to  the  Christians  who  were  his  sub- 
jects, and  had  made  himself  thereby  the 
personage  towards  whom  alone  a  notable 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  in 
general  looked  for  countenance,  for  indul- 
gence, and  for  deliverance. 

Our  sources  of  information  as  to  the  bare 
facts  and  occurrences  of  this  period  are 
scanty,  and  often  liable  to  question  and  sus- 
picion. Of  the  real  disposition,  the  motives, 
and  personal  influences  which  swayed  po- 
litical leaders,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 


tion at  all,  and  can  do  little  better  than  con- 
jecture. Many  are  the  conjectures  that 
have  been  made  regarding  the  causes  which 
ultimately  induced  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Constantius,  to  take  the  Christians  under  his 
special  protection,  to  sanction-  their  worship 
first,  and  eventually  to  exalt  it  to  a  position 
of  honour  and  pre-eminence.  There  will  be 
further  occasion  to  remark  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  have  helped  to  in- 
fluence him  in  this  policy;  but^  in  fact, 
those  now  touched  upon,  Hamely,  the  posi- 
tion of  his  father  and  his  own  early  trials 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  persecutor  Galerius, 
may  seem  of  themselves  not  insufficient  to 
account  for  his  early  interest  in  Christianity 
and  his  ultimate  conversion  to  the  faith. 

The  motives  indeed  of  this  signal  conver- 
sion have  always  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  assist  us 
in  our  estimate  of  them,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  position  in  which  Christianity 
outwardly  stood  towards  Paganism  at  this 
period. 

The  numerical  proportion  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  faith  bore  to  the  votajies 
of  the  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  has  never  been  even  approximately 
ascertained.  The  Christian  writers,  even 
from  an  earlier  date,  had  spoken  vaguely 
and  rhetorically,  and  advanced  statements 
which,  if  they  proved  anything,  would  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much.  Tertullian,  who 
asserts  that  if  all  the  faithful  were  to  with- 
draw from  the  cities,  the  fields  and  the 
islands,  and  retire  into  a  country  by  them- 
selves, they  would  leave  the  Roman  Empire 
a  frightful  solitude :  Eusebius,  who  seems — 
but  this  was  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine— to  regard  the  Pagans  as  a  mere 
handful  of  fanatics  in  the  nudst  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  true  believers :  must  be  put  out 
of  court  by  the  mere  extravagance  of  their 
testimony,  or  confronted  wili  the  express 
admission  of  Origen,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  Christians  to  the  Pagans  was  but  small. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  century  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishop  Damasus  at  Rome  was  at- 
tended, as  we  read,  by  a  vast  tumult  of  his 
own  and  his  rival's  supporters,  which  kept 
the  whole  city  in  an  uproar  till  it  was  even- 
tually put  down  by  mihtary  force ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  vehement  partisans 
were  aU  even  nominally  Christians.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  occasion  was  seized 
for  a  general  riot  by  the  whole  scum  of  the 
population  of  a  great  city.  Still  later, 
Augustin  ventures  to  declare  that  the  faith 
was  difliised  throughout  all  nations  except 
the  people  of  Rome  and  still  a  few  of  the 
natives  of  the  West.     To  him  again  may 
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be  opposed  the  admission  of  Jerome,  that 
both  Britain  and  Gaul  were,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  still  lying  under  the 
yoke  of  Paganism.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Chrysostom,  about  the  same  period, 
could  count  but  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians,  or  about  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  Christian  metropolis  of 
Constantinople;  and  it  appears  that  in  the 
constant  dissensions  of  the  rival  communi- 
ties at  Alexandria  the  Pagans  always  got 
the  upper  hand.  At  Antioch  it  may  be 
admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Chrysostom, 
that  the  Christians  actually  formed  the  ma- 
jority in  his  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
some  fifty  more  years  of  establishment  that 
Salvian  could  venture  to  assert  the  same  of 
tlie  Roman  world  in  general.  If  the  num- 
bers were  thus  even  nearly  balanced  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  from  the  date  before  us,  we 
may  well  believe  that,  at  the  moment  of 
Constantine's  conversion,  the  Christians, 
taken  throughout  the  Empire,  were  in  a 
very  feeble  minority.  And  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  modem  enquirers  have  very 
generally  arrived.  We  may  content  our- 
selves, in  the  lack  of  positive  data,  with  the 
vague  supposition  that  the  Christians  were 
more  numerous  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country  districts,  though  less  perhaps  in  the 
great  metropolitan  cities  than  in  the  smaller 
provincial  capitals;  that  they  were  more 
numerous  in  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
among  the  Greek-speaking  people  than  the 
Latin.  If  they  approached  at  all  nearly  to 
half  the  population  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
they  were  no  doubt  in  a  decided  minority 
elsewhere,  far  from  numerous  in  Spain,  still 
less  so  in  Gaul,  and  but  very  few  in  Britain. 
There  were  hundreds  of  bishops  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  seventy-five  in  Gaul,  possibly 
only  three  in  Britain.  Accordingly,  when 
Constantine  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  was  associated  by  Constantius 
with  himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  West, 
he  might  naturally  feel  t£at,  master  as  he 
already  was  of  the  loyal  affections  of  his 
own  quarter  of  the  Empire,  there  was  no 
way  for  him  so  direct  to  the  affection  of  the 
other  as  to  declare  his  sympathy  with  a  sec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  which  was  perhaps 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population  m 
number,  while  in  zeal,  in  courage,  in  energy, 
and  activity,  it  undoubtedly  far  outstripped 
its  rivals. 

For  the  difference  of  habits  and  temper 
and  moral  force  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Pagan,  now  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  might 
clearly  prognosticate  the  rise  of  the  one  and 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  other.  The 
student  of  the  later  Imperial  history  cannot 


fail  to  be  struck  by  the  marked  superiority 
in  energy  of  the  barbarian  over  the  native 
element,  be  it  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Syrian, 
of  the  population.  The  men  who  come  to 
the  top  in  the  swift-recurring  revolutions  of 
the  era  are  uniformly  individuals  of  the 
rudest  and  least  Hellenized  races.  They  are 
Thracians,  Ulyrians,  Africans,  Germans,  or 
Britons.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  the 
old-world  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
the  social  and  religious  ideas  of  the  ancient 
civilization.  The  old  culture  is  tainted  at 
the  root,  and  withering;  the  old  ideas  are 
vanishing;  the  old  faiths  have  lost  their 
sanctions.  Christianity  undoubtedly  pre- 
sented great  attractions  to  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  races  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  slaves  of  the  old  patrician  families,  the 
men  who  were  imported  year  by  year  from 
foreign  markets,  it  made  steady  progress. 
It  engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  ahen  from 
Rome,  of  the  oppressed  by  Rome,  of  the 
men  of  hardier  nature,  of  stronger  will,  of 
temper  self-asserting  and  resolute,  whatever 
their  origin  and  nurture.  The  self-control 
it  enjoined,  and  elevated  to  the  highest  of 
virtues,  recommended  it  to  the  noblest  na- 
tures, while  it  revolted  from  it  all  that  was 
sickly,  effeminate,  and  ignoble.  The  laxity 
of  niorals  which  was  unstringing  the  fibre 
of  the  Romans  was  denounced  by  Christian 
rule,  and  generally  rejected  in  Christian 
practice.  Pagan  marriage  had  become  a 
mere  apology  for  licentiousness;  Christian 
marriage  was  a  school  of  self-restraint  The 
Pagans  hardly  recognized  the  parental 
duties.     They  exposed  their  infants  at  ca- 

Erice  or  convenience ;  they  limited  the  num- 
er  of  their  families  by  means  scarcely  less 
detestable  :  and  all  from  wretched  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  from  a  cowardly  shrinking 
from  care  and  responsibility.  Family  life 
with  the  Pagans  was  a  school  of  moral  ener- 
vation. The  Christian,  in  adopting  the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  undertook  obliga- 
tions from  which  he  had  no  escape.  lie 
entered  upon  a  discipline  of  self-control  and 
self-denial,  and  therefore  of  fortitude,  qf 
energy,  and  of  perseverance.  He  must  main- 
tain the  children  he  had  begotten.  He 
could  not  cast  them  off,  Istarve  them  in  in- 
fancy, sell  them,  as  they  grew  up,  to  the 
slave-dealer,  shuffle  them  away  among  the 
orphans  and  foundlings  to  be  supported  by 
the  charity  of  aliens.  He  reaped  his  reward 
in  the  necessity  of  exertion  thus  imposed 
upon  him,  which  strengthened  his  moral 
power,  and  enhanced  no  doubt  even  his 
physibal  well-being.  The  Christian  became, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  twice  the  man  that 
the  Pagan  in  the  same  street  was.  He  was 
braver  in  war,  bolder  in  council,  more  m- 
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genioos  in  labour,  more  acti7e  and  intelli- 
gent everywhere,  more  alive  to  the  oircum- 
stances  of  the  times  and  the  demands  of 
society  about  him.  Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  Ohrbtian  literature,  such  as  re- 
mains to  us,  in  this  period  of  general  decay 
and  stagnation,  we  cannot  but  remark  how 
greatly  it  is  superior  to  the  Pagan — more 
eloquent,  more  subtle,  more  fresh,  more 
vigorous.  It  bears  the  promise  of  growth 
and  development  The  Empire,  then,  is 
falling  to  me  Christians.  It  b  not  every 
one,  as  yet,  that  can  perceive  it.  Who 
shall  be  tne  first  to  discern  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era,  from  a  position  in  which  he  can 
assist  the  movement  which  shall  follow  it 
with  power  and  eflfect  ?  A  Constantius  or 
a  Oonstantine,  bred  among  the  more  mascu- 
line characters  of  the  Norm  and  West,  seizes 
the  occasion  and  guides  it  to  its  issue. 

The  Western  Csesar  had  then,  as  we  see, 
two  motives  for  preferring  the  Christian 
cause  to  the  Pagan :  first,  a  natural  preju- 
dice against  the  old  faith  as  that  of  his  own 
foes  and  persecutors,  as  the  legend  inscribed 
on  the  banners  of  Galerius ;  and  secondly, 
the  augunr  which,  as  a  man  of  sense  and 
foresight,  ne  could  not  fail  to  entertain  of  the 
assured  victory  of  the  new  faith  in  the 
struggle  which  was  now  hastening  to  its 
crbis.  But  there  was  a  third  motive  which, 
we  may  well  believe,  had  great  force  with 
him  also.  He  discovered,  no  doubt,  a  pre- 
sage of  the  impending  triumph  of  the  Cross 
in  the  good  fortune  which  nad  so  signally 
marked  the  career  of  his  own  father,  the 
indulgent  patron  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. The  charm  of  good  fortune  and 
worldly  success,  strong  with  all  men,  strong 
at  all  times,  was  peculiarly  strong  and  con- 
vincing among  a  people  bom  and  bred  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  old  declining  Pagan- 
ism ;  it  was  peculiarly  strong  in  an  age  of 
gross  superstition,  in  which  the  visible  and 
material  criterion  of  success  bore  universal 
sway  over  the  strongest,  no  less  than  the 
weakest  of  natures.  ^Of  all  the  Imperial 
hierarchy  of  Diocletian,  the  Caesars  and 
Augusti  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantine,  had 
alone  enjoyed  unfailing  prosperity.  His 
throne  had  remained  unshaken,  while  theirs 
had  been  successively  battered  and  over- 
thrown. Diocletian  himself  had  abdicated 
the  power  which  had  not  been  absolutely 
wrested  from  him,  but  which  was  only  weari- 
ness to  him,  and  fear  and  disgust  And 
Constantine  himself,  in  spite  of  the  Pagan 
divinities  whom  he  hated,  had  had  a  marvel- 
lous escape,  a  marvellous  preservation,  from 
the  toils  of  the  Pagan  partisans,  his  enemies. 
Long  kept  as  a  hostage  by  Qalerius,  treated 


with  great  harshness,  exposed  to  imminent 
peril,  ne  had  burst  his  bonds  at  the  very 
crisis  of  his  fortunes,  and  made  his  way,  by 
an  effort  of  singular  energy  and  ingenuity, 
from  the  court  of  the  Augustus  of  me  East 
to  the  quarters  of  his  father,  the  Csesar  of 
the  West  He  confessed  himself  the  lucky 
son  of  a  lucky  father ;  and  he  made,  no 
doubt,  very  serious  reflections  on  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Such,  then,  we  may  beUeve,  was  the  dis- 
position of  Constantine  towards  Christianity, 
curious  and  expectant,  favourable  but  unde- 
termined, when,  after  his  father's  death  and 
a  few  intervening  years  of  vigorous  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  dominions,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  war  with  Maxentius,  who  was 
then  reigning  over  Italy  and  Africa.  The 
forces  of  this  Emp(  ror,  who  held  his  seat  in 
Rome,  still  the  acl  no  .vledged  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  world,  seem  to  mive  been  very  for- 
midable ;  butf  ortunately  the  prince  himself  was 
as  indolent  as  he  was  presumptuous.  Con- 
stantine boldly  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  in- 
vading army  in  the  year  312,  defeated  Max- 
entius at  Turin,  and  his  lieutenant  at  Verona, 
and  hastened  with  energy  and  activity  to 
crush  a  third  army,  assembled  by  his  rival  to 
cover  Rome  at  the  passage  of  the  Tiber.  It 
was  when  elated  by  these  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, and  excited  to  fever  perhaps  by  the 
ardour  of  his  impetuous  movements,  thaf 
Constantine,  advancing  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  and  arrived  perhaps  in  sight  of  the  tow- 
ers and  temples  of  the  great  Pagan  capital, 
beheld,  or  fancied  he  beheld^  a  vision  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  resplendent  in  the  heavens, 
flashing  on  his  eyes  the  glorious  inscription, 
"  Hereby  shalt  thou  conquer  1 "  So  he  him- 
self declared.  The  phenomenon  has  been 
eagerly  claimed  for  a  miracle.  But  such  an 
illusion  may  well  have  occurred  under  .the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  we  may  fair- 
ly allow  Constantine  full  credit  for  sincerity 
in  his  avowal  and  belief,  without  yielding  to 
his  weakness,  if  such  it  was,  in  claiming  it 
for  a  witness  from  Heaven. 

The  great  battle  which  decided,  if  we  may 
so  say,  the  historical  career  of  Christendom 
took  place  within  sight  of  Rome  itself.  It 
is  an  obvious  trick  of  the  modem  picturesque 
historians,  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter, the  lines  of  the  champions  of  the 
Cross  descending  the  southern  slopes  towards 
the  Tiber,  and  flashing  the  radiance  of  their 
steel  upon  the  walk,  the  turrets,  and  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  city — the  ensign  of  the  Cross 
waving  before  them,  and  defying  the  hostile 
gods  of  Paganism,  whose  images  might  be 
descried  on  the  temples  of  the  Pagan  metro- 
polis. A  fine  subject  no  doubt  for  rhetoric 
or  for  poetry ;  but  there  is  much  plain  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  before  us,  more  deeply  interesting 
than  any  flight  of  the  imagination.  The  for- 
ces of  Maxentios  had  already  crossed  the  ri- 
ver, and  had  taken  np  their  position  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  nortnem  bank,  beyond  the 
narrow  bridge  sumamed  the  Milvian,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  famous  battle  that  en- 
sued. A  second  temporary  bridge  had  been 
thrown  across  the  stream  a  few  yards  above 
it,  to  facilitate  their  passage,  feut  in  their 
defeat  and  rout  these  bridges  proved  inade- 
quate for  their  retreat;  the  wooden  struc- 
ture broke  down  under  their  pressure ;  and 
Maxentius  fell  into  the  waters,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

This  catastrophe  sufficed  for  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  party  by  which  it  had  been 
maintained  and  cherished.  Rome  was  un- 
doubtedly still  the  head-quarters  of  Paganism ; 
l^e  Senate,  the  nobility,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  Italian  blood  in  Rome,  were  generally 
interested  in  behalf  of  the  old  faith,  the  old 
rites,  and  traditions,  and  prejudices.  In  ear- 
lier times  the  converts  at  Rome,  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  the  martyrs  under  Nero  or  Do- 
mitian,  even  the  disciples  of  Callistus  and 
Hippolytus  in  the  third  century,  were  foreign- 
ers for  the  most  part — Jews  and  Gre^s, 
f  reedmen  and  slaves  of  all  races  and  nations, 
♦ather  than  sons  of  Rome  herself  or  of  Italy. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  stilL  The  in- 
scriptions in  the  Catacombs  continue,  even  at 
this  late  period,  to  attest  the  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  the  mass  of  Christian  believers  at 
Rome.  But  the  old  Pagan  stock,  though 
still  wealthy  and  politically  important,  had 
itself  dwindled  in  numbers,  while  in  the  do- 
main of  thought  and  intellectual  exertion  its 
influence  was  rapidly  on  the  wane.  The  en- 
croachment of  the  new  faith  upon  the  old,  of 
the  new  ideas,  of  the  new  world,  upon  the 
old  of  Rome,  if  actually  less,  was  perhaps  re- 
latively more  significant  than  at  any  other 
spot  in  the  Empire.  If  the  head  and  heart 
were  thus  mortally  affected,  what  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  less  honoitrable  and 
less  vigorous  members  of  the  body  ? 

The  considerations  have  already  been 
weighed  which  might  induce  Constantine  to 
favour  the  Christian  party  in  the  Empire. 
They  were  immensely  enhanced  by  the  vic- 
tory over  Maxentius,  which  revealed  to  him 
the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Pagan  faction, 
and  persuaded  him,  not  less  stroQgly  perhaps, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Pagan  deities,  its  pa- 
trons. It  is  very  probable  that  he  still  be- 
lieved, in  some  sense,  in  Jupiter,  and  Quiri- 
nus,  and  the  Goddess  Roma,  and  generally  in 
the  powers,  however  he  might  designate 
them,  to  which  Christianity  was  opposed.  He 


may  have  believed  also,  in  a  quaUfied  sense, 
in  Christ  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  re- 
garded the  world,  from  the  warrior's  point 
of  view,  as  a  field  contested  by  two  hostile 
principles.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed, 
that  in  that  strange  crisis  of  conflicting  dog- 
mas there  were  multitudes  with  beliefs  at 
war  between  themselves,  not  rejecting  but 
rather  combining  both,  and  balancing  one 
against  the  other,  even  with  no  attempt  to 
harmonize  them.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
so  wavering  and  uncertain,  so  willing  to  be 
influenced,  so  anxious  to  be  decided,  Con- 
stantine was  swayed  from  day  to  day  by  the 
visible  success  of  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Now  at  last  the  day  of  Christ  might  seem  to 
have  arrived  with  power ;  and  he  began,  as 
we  conceive,  from  this  epoch,  the  close  of 
the  year  312,  to  hold  more  truly  and  sted- 
fastly  to  Christ,  while  he  as  yet  by  no  means 
cast  off  his  adherence  to  Jupiter.  He  still 
thought  there  might  be  power  on  both  sides, 
and  therefore  trufii  on  both  sides ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
each.  He  might  be  quite  sincere,  according 
to  hb  light,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  in  this  compromise  of  faith.  Such 
might  be  the  natural  issue'of  the  long  pole- 
mical training  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  in- 
tellect. Constantine's  compromise  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity  might  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  repeated  compromises  of 
the  schools  between  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  be- 
tween fate  and  free-will,  between  unbelief 
and  superstition. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  Constantine  is- 
sued the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan.  It  was 
so  named  from  the  city  to  which  the  Empe- 
ror had  repaired  from  Rome ;  for  the  old 
Pagan  capital  was  neither  then  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period  a  place  of  agreeable  re- 
sidence for  him.  With  favour  in  his  hearty 
with  favour  in  his  mouth,  for  the  Christians, 
he  could  breathe  more  freely  at  Milan,  or 
anywhere  else,  than  at  Rome.  This  edict, 
generally  designated,  though  not  quite  cor- 
rectly, the  first  Act  pi  Toleration  for  the 
Christian  Church,  was  really  a  reiteration  and 
extension  of  the  decree  before  mentioned  of 
Galerius,  which  had  also  been  echoed  still 
more  recently  by  Constantine  himself  in  con- 
junction with  Licinius.  The  necessity  of 
showing  some  indulgence  to  the  rising  power 
of  Christianity  had  not  been  wholly  unre- 
cognized already.  Unfortunately,  the  sour- 
ces from  which  our  information  is  derived, 
however  closely  examined,  seem  to  afford  no 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  exact  nature  of  these 
recurring  edicts,  and  the  precise  differences 
between  them.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
two  earlier  ones,  published  in  811  and  312 
respectively,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
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Christians,  and  were  even  to  some  extent  re- 
jected by  them.  It  would  appear  that  cei> 
tain  "  conditions"  'were  imposed  upon  them ; 
but  whether  these  were  special  restrictions  or 
disabilities  applicable  to  the  Christians,  or 
whether  they  were  directed  to  restraining  all 
"  sects,"  hoih  Pagan  and  Christian  equally, 
from  changing  their  opinions  and  transferring 
their  faith,  has  never  been  determined.  "We 
are  inclined  ourselves  to  adopt  the  latter  so- 
lution, as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
Imperial  government  We  suppose  that  the 
earlier  edicts  were  in  fact  intended  to  recog- 
nize Christianity  for  the  first  time  as  an  "  al- 
lowed religion  in  the  legal  phraseology  of 
the  Empire.  They  conferred  upon  it  a  legal 
sanction  and  a  legal  status,  upon  the  footing 
of  other  recognized  national  forms  of  faith, 
of  which  there  were  so  many  and  diverse. 

Polytheism  is  generally  regarded  as  tole- 
rant in  its  character.  Its  principle,  as  held  at 
least  by  Gh-eece  and  Rome,  was  this :  that 
every  people  had  their  own  gods,  often  no 
less  antagonistic  to  one  another  than  the  peo- 
ple who  worshipped  them  respectively.  The 
conquering  race  allowed  the  conquered  to 
persist  in  the  worship  of  their  special  patrons, 
just  to  the  same  extent  as  they  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  own  lands  and  institutions,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Romans  were  generally 
indulgent.  The  conquered  people  acknow- 
ledged their  subjection  by  a  tribute ;  the  gods 
of  tne  conquered  were  supposed  to  acquiesce 
in  their  defeat,  and  bow  before  the  superior 
power  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  took  rank  per- 
haps below  them  on  the  common  Olympus. 
Hence  the  religion  of  a  conquered  people 
was  generally  "  allowed ; "  its  gods  were  ad- 
mitted to  some  partial  communion  with  those 
of  Rome  herself.  The  worship  of  the  Druids 
was  exceptionally  suppressed,  because  of  the 
political  influence  they  exercised  and  the  tur- 
bulence they  were  supposed  to  encourage. 
The  rites  of  Bacchus  and  of  other  Eastern 
divinities  were  from  time  to  time  interdicted, 
as  pernicious  to  morals  and  possibly  dange- 
rous to  the  State.  When  the  Jewish  people 
were  finally  subdued  and  expatriated,  their 
religion  seems  to  have  been  proscribed, 
though  the  proscription  may  have  been  re- 
moved or  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  But 
the  religion  of  the  Christians  was  not  a  na- 
tional one ;  the  Christians  were  not  a  subject 
people  with  whom  Rome  had  entered  into 
compact ;  they  had  no  country,  no  laws  and 
institutions  of  a  national  character.  Hence 
Christianity  had  no  locus  standi  in  the  Em- 
pire, no  presumptive  claim  to  license  or  tol- 
eration ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  hostile 
attitude  it  assamed  on  its  own  part,  the  in- 
tolerance of  Pagan  creeds  and  usages  which 


it  was  so  little  careful  to  disguise,  could  not 
but  render  it  an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy. 
The  sharp  antagonism  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  to  Poljrtheism  by  a  series  of  cruel  per- 
secutions pointed  it  out  more  and  more  as  an 
enemy  with  whom  no  peace  should  be  made, 
no  terms  kept,  and  which  could  only  win  its 
way  to  indulgence  and  toleration  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  and  increasing  influence. 

And  this  was  what  it  had  come  to.  The 
time  had  arrived,  on  the  failure  of  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  when  Christianity  must  be 
admitted  to  the  common  status  of  all  other 
"  allowed  religions."  Hitherto,  even  while 
persecution  slumbered,  the  churches  of  the 
Christians  were  placed  under  no  legal  sanc- 
tion. The  property  attached  to  the  cnurches, 
and  the  service  performed  in  them,  could 
claim  no  protection.  In  ordinary  times  they 
might  remain  unnoticed  and  undisturbed; 
but  the  law  could  at  any  time  be  invoked  and 
enforced  against  them,  and  at  the  best  the 
believers  had  no  defence  against  the  rapacity 
of  local  rulers.  The  institutions  held  sacred 
among  them,  their  religious  ordinances,  their 
rules  for  admission  or  exclusion,  their  mar- 
riages, as  far  as  they  were  unsanctioned  by  the 
use  of  the  civil  law,  could  have  no  legal 
validity.  The  processes  of  the  Roman  law- 
courts  were  for  the  most  part  confirmed  by 
some  Pagan  ceremonial  with  which  the 
Christians  could  not  conscientiously  comply ; 
and  so  to  the  Christians  the  law-courts  were 
practically  closed.  They  had  been  early 
warned  not  to  go  to  law  with  one  another 
before  the  unbelievers.  Meanwhile  they 
adopted  rules  and  sanctions  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
the  church  supplied  to  their  own  consciences 
the  validity  wMch  could  not  be  sought  from 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  edict  of  Gale- 
rius  (311)  would  allow  no  doubt  free  wor- 
ship in  the  Christian  churches;  it  would 
secure  the  churches  themselves  by  law,  to- 
gether with  their  endowments.  Galerius, 
in  the  agonies  of  his  fatal  illness,  which 
drew  this  Act  of  Toleration  from  him, 
eagerly  solicited  the  Christians  to  pray  for 
him.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  unpre- 
cedented indulgence  was  marred  by  a  special 
condition ;  and  this  condition  was  reiterated 
in  the  first  confirmatory  Act  of  Constantino 
and  Licinius.  The  great  object  of  these 
princes  was  peace — peace  between  rival 
creeds  as  well  as  between  rival  princes ;  and 
they  deemed  it  within  their  competence,  as 
supreme  rulers  of  the  State,  while  conferring 
equal  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  all  religions, 
to  prohibit  conversion  from  one  to  another. 
If  the  government  had  failed  to  establish 
muty  of  opinion,  it  might  at  least,  they 
thought,  secure  harmony  in  disunion.    Such 
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had  been  the  principle  of  Roman  policy  from 
the  first ;  and  the  original  Edicts  of  Tolera- 
tion, which  placed  Christianity  on  the  footing 
of  an  "allowed  religion,"  were  exactly  in 
conformity  therewith. 

Bnt  Christianity  was  not  to  be  thus  poli- 
ticly dealt  with.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Christians,  so  recently  relieved  from  the  ter- 
rors of  persecution,  yet  would  not  consent  to 
surrender  their  indefeasible  right  and  duty 
to  preach  the  gospel,  to  convert  and  baptize 
all  the  nations.  Perhaps  the  victory  of  their 
patron  at  the  Milvian  bridge  emboldened 
them  to  be  more  exacting ;  perhaps  Constan- 
tine  himself  was  emboldened  by  his  victory 
to  take  their  part  still  more  fully,  and  concede 
the  liberty  of  aggressive  action,  without 
which  they  refused  to  accept  a  mere  tolera- 
tion. Perhaps  he  already  foresaw  and  ac- 
quiesced in  tne  prospect  of  the  exclusive  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
might  seem  the  only  way  remaining  to  attain 
the  peace  and  unity  which  were  no  doubt  the 
object  of  his  Imperial  ambition.  The  edict 
of  313,  the  edict  of  Milan,  was  declared  to 
be  an  amendment  of  those  preceding  it ;  and 
it  advanced  beyond  them  precisely  in  this 
particular,  not  only  allowing  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Christian  along  with  other  religions, 
but  withdrawing  all  legal  impediment  to  its 
utmost  diffusion. 
/  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  real  spirit 
and  signincance  of  this  edict,  which  has 
gained  it  such  special  distinction  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  the  Christian  victory  of  the  Mil- 
vian bridge,  of  the  vision,  real  or  imagined, 
of  the  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens.  To 
the  believers,  it  was  the  charter  of  their  im- 
pending triumph.  To  the  Pagans,  it  seemed 
only  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Polytheism  to 
embrace  one  more  phase  of  spiritual  opinions. 
To  them  it  'announced  at  least  no  new  prin- 
ciple of  law  or  usage.  By  them  it  might 
be  regarded  as  only  the  crowning  of  the  old 
religious  edifice.  It  might  be  hailed  by  the 
philosophers  as  the  highest  effort  of  human 
wisdom  and  charity  enlightened  by  a  ray  of 
divine  intelligence.  They  might  pardon 
Christianity  itself  for  the  service  thus  done 
to  humanity.  But  they  would  have  been  too 
precipitate.  The  principle  thus  launched  into 
the  world  took  no  root  in  it.  The  service 
done  to  humanity  was  momentary  and  illu- 
sory. The  edict  of  Milan  had  no  permanence. 
Simple  as  it  appears,  and  easily  as  it  catches 
.the  imagination  of  the  candid  and  generous, 
the  theory  of  equal  toleration  is  one  which 
has  never  long  maintained  itself  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  consideration  will  show  peniaps 
how  impossible  it  was,  in  the  case  before  us, 
that  it  should  do  so.     The  remaining  years 


of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  twenty-four  in 
n^miber,  sufficed  entirely  to  overthrow  its 
momentary  recognition  ^n  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. From  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Pagans  to  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians by  one  another  may  seem  a  long  step. 
It  might  be  expected  a  priori  that,  if  effected 
at  all,  it  would  at  least  be  the  work  of  cen- 
turies, the  result  of  along  series  of  declensions 
from  the  truth,  and  spiritual  corruptions.  But 
in  fact  it  was  fully  accomplished  within  the 
short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  happy  effect  of  this  recognition-the 
establishment  we  must  not  yet  call  it-— of  Chris- 
tianity begins  soon  to  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  Imperial  legislation.  The  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  me  first  Christian  Emperors, 
made  about  a  century  later  by  the  younger 
Theodosius,  exhibits  various  enactments  of 
his  great  predecessor,  with  a  humane  or 
moTsl  object,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  teaching  is  sufficiently  manifest.  We 
are  to  bear  in  nund  that  Polytheism  still 
stood  upright ;  her  rites  and  institutions,  still 
more  the  prejudices  and  persuasions  of  the 
heathen  mmd,  retained  their  sway  over  a  larg^ 
though  a  diminishing  portion  of  the  entire 
popmation.  We  must  not  forget  the  old 
Roman  tenacity  of  form,  nor  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  though  from  henceforth 
avowing  himself  a  disciple  of  the  new  faith, 
still  retained  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pa- 
gan establishment,  still  performed  the  func- 
tions and  stamped  on  his  official  acts  the  title 
of  Chief  Priest  of  Jupiter  Best  and  Greatest, 
was  in  act  an  idolater,  in  heart  and  under- 
standing at  least  half  a  Pagan.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  enactments  of  Constantine 
for  the  suppression  of  some  flagrant  vices  and 
disorders,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
for  the  checking  of  infanticide,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wife,  the  child,  and  the  slave, 
together  with  the  facilities  he  gave  for  eman- 
Qpation, — these,  and  others  of  like  tendency, 
indicate  perhaps  quite  as  strong  a  sense  of 
the  demands  of  Christian  principle  as  could 
be  expected,  and  an  advance  in  the  path  of 
moral  reconstruction  as  fast  as  was  practicable. 
The  cruelty,  indeed,  of  some  of  Qie  punish- 
ments under  Constantine  has  often  been  stig- 
matized. Inhuman  they  were ;  but  tliose 
under  his  predecessors  had  been  diabolical 
The  inefficiency  of  the  methods  of  criminal 
procedure  for  the  discovery  of  crime  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  deterring 
from  it  by  the  most  frightful  penalties.  The 
spirit  of  the  gospel  seems  to  have  led  the  first 
Christian  JEmperor  to  as  great  a  relaxation  of 
these  terrors  as  the  security  of  person  and 
property  was  supposed  to  allow.  The  altered 
spint  of  the  times  in  another  respect  is  curi- 
ously indicated  by  a  law  to  forbid  all  labour 
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and  all  civil  procedure,  except  only  the  eman- 
cipation of  a  slave,  on  the  "  holy  day  of  the 
Sun."  Christian  soldiers  were  to  be  at  Uberty 
to  attend  on  the  Sunday  at  Divine  service ; 
while  those  who  had  not  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ  were  marched  out  of  their  quarters 
in  the  city  into  the  open  countiy,  and  there 
directed  to  raise  their  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  repeat  a  Latin  prayer  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  the  author  of  the  victories  and  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Emperor. 

Among  the  civil  reforms  of  Cpnstantine 
which  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  Chris- 
tian principle  was  one  for  establishing  equal- 
ity of  all  classes  before  the  law.  All  men 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  and 
penalties.  Exemption  from  the  charges  of 
the  State  was  to  be  conceded  only  on  broad 
and  impartial  principles.  It  is  just,  said  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  economists  of 
his  day,  that  the  rich  should  sustain  the  bur- 
dens of  the  State,  and  the  poor  be  supported 
by  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The  decu- 
rions,  the  members  of  the  proprietary  class 
throughout  the  provinces,  were  bowed  to  the 
yoke  of  this  Imperial  taxation  ;  but  the  va- 
rious priesthoods  had  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  relieved -from  a  share  in  the  bur- 
den, in  consideration  of  the  charge  of  the 
temples  and  the  services  and  ceremonial, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  devotees.  But  the  Pagan 
priesthoods  were  few,  and  their  number  small 
In  the  earlier  period  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  sacerdotal  castes  had  been  special 
and  limited.  The  Consul  or  the  Dictator  of- 
fered the  vows  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
temples.  Every  Roman  householder  paid 
accustomed  rites  to  the  divinities  of  his  own 
domestic  hearth.  The  sacrificer  who  actually 
slew  the  beast  or  cut  up  the  carcass  was  a 
menial  minister.  The  augur  who  stood  beside 
him,  and  noted  the  tokens  presented  by  the 
victim,  might  be  a  senator  or  a  noble.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  Christianity.  It  had  not 
been  so  with  Judaism,  nor  indeed  commonly 
with  the  Eastern  forms  of  religion  ;  and  no 
doubt  in  the  latter  ages  professional  priest- 
hood had  been  much  more  widely  disused 
throughout  the  Empire.  Among  the  Orien- 
tals the  priesthood  was  generally  a  caste,  often 
hereditaiT,  always  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  removed  by  consecration  to 
the  sacred  office  from  all  worldly  employ- 
ment and  responsibilities.  Such  was  certainly 
the  theory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  such, 
setting  aside  all  question  about  its  original 
idea,  was  the  Christian  priesthood  in  the 
fourth  century  and  long  before  it.  As  such, 
the  first  Christian  Emperor  understood  and 
accepted  it,  and  stamped  it  with  legal  recog- 
nition for  the  ages  that  were  to  follow. 


Accordingly,  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Heathen,  the  whole  caste  of  the  Cbiistian 
priesthood,  from  the  bishops,  downwards — a 
much  larger  number,  we  may  believe,  and  so- 
cially a  more  important  body — were  at  once 
reUeved  from  all  civil  functions  and  liabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  they  acquired  immunity 
from  payment  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  which 
in  many  cases  was  a  composition  for  per- 
sonal service.  To  the  clergy  was  formally  in- 
trusted, now  for  the  firat  time,  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  the  people  ;  and,  that  their  minds 
might  be  appUed  without  distraction,  they 
were  entirely  confined  to  their  spiritual  mi- 
nistry. The  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ad- 
ministration were  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  re- 
garded as  co-ordinate  but  separate  elements 
of  government  The  Emperor  alone,  standing 
at  the  apex  whence  these  lines  diverged,  com- 
bined in  his  august  person  the  control  and 
oversight  of  both.  He  represented  alone  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
were  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  who 
required  the  services  both  of  religious  and  of 
civil  functionaries.  Next  to  the  Emperor 
ranged,  on  the  one  hand,  the  patriarchs,  the  me- 
tropolitans, the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
their  inferior  clergy  of  many  orders  and  de- 
grees :  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  hierar- 
chy of  secular  functionaries,  the  Ptsetorian 
prefects  of  the  great  capitals,  the  prefects 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Empire,  the  go- 
vernors of  several  provinces  combined,  the 
governors  of  single  provinces,  and  the  long 
roll  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  which  per^ 
vaded  in  all  its  completeness  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  Empire.  As  the  vast  body  of 
these  secular  officials  was,  however,  limited  in 
number,  so  a  limit  was  put  by  law  to  the  in- 
ordinate multiplication  of  the  clergy,  to  which 
the  exemptions  accorded  them  gave  a  pemi- 
ck>us  stimulus.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  machinery  of  the  government  were  thus 
made  to  correspond  with  an  analogy  which 
marked  a  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
Imperial  organizer.  It  may  be  too  much,  per- 
haps, to  attribute  to  him  any  such  distinct  pur- 
pose and  determination,  but  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  is  fully  traced  in  the  policy  by  which 
he  transformed  the  Roman  military  Empire 
into  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  after 
the  edict  of  Milan,  while  Constantine  still 
divided  the  Empire  with  his  Eastern  col- 
league Licinius,  his  mind  continued  but  par- 
tialTy  opened  to 'the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  been  influenced  by  de- 
votion to  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  the 
bishops,  than  by  donatio  conviction  in  its 
favour.  The  mystenous  claims  advanced  by 
the  ministers  of  the  new  faith,  and  the  awe 
they  manifestly  inspired  in  their  flocks,  seem 
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to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  im- 
agination. He  allowed  them  to  surround 
hmi  on  all  occasions;  and  to  one  of  their 
number,  Eusebius  of  Csasarea,  an  able  writer 
and  speaker,  a  supple  courtier,  and  probably 
an  astute  adviser,  he  gave  no  small  portion 
of  his  confidence.  He  suffered  or  encouraged 
them  to  assume  the  airs  and  the  authority 
of  a  governing  body  in  the  State,  to  array 
themselves  in  the  gaudiest  costume,  and  en- 
circle themselves  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
official  rank ;  while  he  affected  to  pay  the  pro- 
foundest  deference  to  their  spiritual  charac- 
ter, and  not  even  to  seat  himself  unbidden 
in  their  presence.  Among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  the  approaching  rupture  between 
himself  and  his  colleague  was  the  restraint 
which  Licinius  put  upon  the  pretensions  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  slur  he  studiously  cast 
upon  their  morals.  But  the  quarrel  between 
the  rival  Emperors  speedily  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Constantine.  The  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Empire  were  finally  assured  by  the  as- 
sassination of  the  vanquished ;  and  the  victor, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  faith  had 
been  warmed  by  the  perils  of  the  contest, 
was  now  free  to  carry  out  his  religious  views 
under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  advisers, 
with  no  other  restraint  than  such  as  his  own 
conscience  or  his  lingering  feelings  of  super- 
stition might  supply. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Constantine  towards  Paganism, 
still  the  religion  of  a  large  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  observed  that  the  legislation 
of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of 
Licinius  bears  marks  of  great  vacillation  and 
uncertainty.'  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  strongly 
affirmed  by  his  detractors  in  modem  times, 
though  by  the  Christians  of  his  own  day  it 
was  signalized  as  his  greatest  merit,  that  he 
issued  specific  edicts  for  closing  the  Pagan 
temples  and  prohibiting  the  Pagan  services. 
Constantine  has  been  exalted  and  denounced 
in  turn  as  a  persecutor  of  the  false  religions, 
as  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to  retaliate  upon 
the  Pagans  in  their  own  spirit,  and  with 
hardly  less  harshness  and  severity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  undeniable 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  erected 
certain  temples  to  certain  Pagan  divinities, 
that  he  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  Pagan  aus- 
pices and  other  memorials  on  certain  occa- 
sions, that  he  retained  to  the  last  the  Pagan 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  that  he  put  off 
almost  to  the  last  the  baptism  by  which  he 
finally  enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of  the 
Christian  converts.  The  medals  of  Constan- 
tine are  constantly  engraved  with  the  names 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Minerva ;  the  Christian 
symbol  of  the  Labarum  is  placed  on  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  Pagan  Victory ;  the  trium- 


phal arch  he  erected  at  Rome  is  covered  with 
the  representations  of  Pagan  sacrifices ;  and 
even  in  his  Christian  city  on  the  Bosporus 
he  set  up  his  famous  column  of  porphyry, 
on  which  was  exhibited  a  fragment  of  the 
true  cross  between  a  statue  of  Apollo  at  the 
top  and  the  Palladium  of  ^neas  at  the  bot- 
tom.    But  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  any  of  these  apparent  contradictions. 
Constantine  does  not  really  deserve  the  blame 
or  the  praise  of  persecuting  the  Pagan  reli- 
gions.     His  conduct  towards  the  Pagans 
was  simply  political.     Regarding  the  Pagan 
deities  as  demons,  real  beings  with  real  power, 
in  antagonism  to  the  greater  power  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  he  did  not  venture 
wholly  to  forbid  their  worshippers  from 
having  recourse  to  them.     He  merely  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  worship  them  accord- 
ing   to  open,  accustomed,  and  legally   ap- 
pointed rites.     It  was  the  practice  of  occult 
worship,  of  magical  rites,  such  usages  as  all 
Pagan  governments  had  long  before   con- 
demned, that  he  prohibited,  suppressed,  and 
punished.     A  large  portion  of  the  faith  of 
the  Pagans  centred  in  these  magical  prac- 
tices ;  they  had  been  perverted,  at  least  they 
had  been  always  suspected  of  being  pervert- 
ed, to  political  ends.     The  Roman  govern- 
ments had  always  regarded  them  with  jealous 
apprehension.    Every  Roman  Emperor  from 
Augustus  downwards  had  fulminated  against 
them,  while  perhaps  every  one  of  them  al- 
lowed himself  to  practise  the  art  of  magic  in 
person,  according  to  rites  which  he  profess- 
ed to  deem  legitimate.     Paganism  as  far  as 
it  might  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  political  en- 
gine Constantine  persecuted,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  ;  but  this  was  the  extent 
of  his  persecution,  except  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  seems  to  have  interdicted  forms 
of  worship,  and  closed  temples,  which  were 
manifestly  perverted  to  purposes  grossly  im- 
moral  And  in  this  too  he  did  no  more  than 
Roman  usage  had  sanctioned  from  time  im- 
memorial.    To  the  last,  indeed,  he  probably 
retained  a    superstitious    hankering    after 
some  of  the  forms  of  Pagan  devotion  ;  but 
his  motive  for  refraining  from  baptism  till 
the  near  approach  of  death  was  no  doubt 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  sacred  lus- 
tration was  an  actual  cleansing  from  all  sin, 
and  the  only  sure  viaticum  which  the  convert 
could  take  with  him  to  the  grave. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
position  in  which  Constantine,  as  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  Empire,  placed  himself  towards 
the  interests  and  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

Hitherto  the  common  affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tian believers  had  been  debated  in  local 
councils,  to  which  the  bishops  of  a  district 
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or  a  province  had  been  summoned  generally 
by  tneir  own  metropolitan.  Sucb  synods 
bad  been  held  at  Lngdunom  in  Gaul,  at  HU- 
beris  in  Spain,  at  Antioch,  Epbesus,  Iconium, 
and  many  other  local  centres  of  the  Churph 
in  Asia.  With  the  spread  of  the  faith  and 
the  lapse  of  time  new  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  were  constantly  arising.  Diverse 
tendencies  of  thought  were  becoming  ap- 
parent in  different  quarters  of  the  Empire. 
The  traditions  of  the  past,  the  rules  of  the 
future,  propounded  in  one  province  might 
have  little  interest  for  another,  or  might 
unhappily  conflict  with  those  of  another. 
Amidst  a  great  decline  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  general  corruption  of  art  and  lite- 
rature, it  would  seem  that  down  to  the  fourth 
century  there  was  little  or  no  decay  of 
material  civilization.  Means  of  communica- 
tion and  habits  of  intercourse  between  remote 
places  were  still  in  full  activity.  Trade  and 
travelling  were  never  more  constant  or  more 
widely  diffused  than  at  this  period.  The 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  the  North 
and  South,  kept  up  unintermittent  communi- 
cation with  one  another  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
numbers  and  wider 'diffusion  of  the  believers, 
the  outward  tokens  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  remained  as  visible  as  ever.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  the  inner  life  of  doctrine 
and  opinioD.  The  extension  of  faith  began 
to  do  its  work  in  creating  divers  and  conflict- 
ing schools  of  thought.  From  day  to  day  new 
heresies  and  evil  schisms  were  arising ;  over- 
borne in  one  place  they  speedily  started  up 
in  another.  The  authority  of  local  decisions 
had  little  weight  beyond  the  locality  itself. 
A  council  of  bishops  in  one  province  could 
not  attest  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in 
another.  The  great  need  of  the  Church,  as 
it  was  felt  at  that  period,  was  a  general 
authority  for  declaring  the  faith  of  universal 
Christendom.  The  Unity  of  Faith  was 
regarded  as  the  paramount  consideration. 
But  to  maintain  it  some  new  machinery  was 
required. 

To  effect  this  object  there  were,  it  would 
seem,  two  jnodes  that  would  present  them- 
selves. The  one  was  that  of  a  General 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Church  from  all  quarters,  to  compare  the 
traditions  and  usages  and  beliefs  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  pronounce  accordingly 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  universal.  If 
such  an  idea  had  hitherto  flashed  upon  the 
minds  of  churchmen,  it  might  have  seemed 
to  them  simply  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
action,  from  the  want  of  any  central  au- 
thority competent  to  convene  a  General 
Council.  Had  there  been  such  an  autho- 
rity in  the  age  before  Constantine,  occa- 


sions were  quickly  recurring  on  which  ap- 
peal would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  to 
it  to  issue  its  fiat,  and  convene  the  assembly 
of  the  Church  universal.  But  there  was 
none  such;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Church 
could  see  in  the  Emperor  a  personage 
endowed  with  authority  to  convene  and  with 
power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Council,  that  the  idea  of  submitting  the 
controversies  of  the  Church  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church  in  general  assembly  took  root 
among  the  faithfiu.  But  this  was  after  all  a 
difficult  and  perhaps  a  hazardous  experiment 
to  make.  A  much  shorter  and  simpler  mode 
of  procedure  might  also  present  itself.  It 
might  be  proposed  to  refer  at  once  to  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. As  a  Christian  and  a  patron  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  might  perhaps  be  trusted  to  take 
discreet  counsel  in  any  matter  of  faith  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  call  for  the  opinions  of  the 
most  faithful  and  learned  pastors  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  to  be  guided  thereby  in 
his  decisions.  Such  were  the  two  courses 
open  at  this  moment  to  the  choice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  its  earnest  solicitude  for 
the  unity  of  faith  and  practice,  in  an  age  of 
great  present  trial,  amid  much  cause  of  appre- 
hension for  the  future.  The  first  of  the  two, 
that  of  convening  General  Councils,  was  the 
course  finally  chosen ;  but  the  second,  that 
of  direct  appeal  to  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
actually  the  first  to  be  hazarded. 

The  first  occasion  that  occun*ed  for  making 
this  experiment  related  to  a  matter  of  Church 
discipline,  and  indeed  of  social  order,  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  It  referred  to  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists ;  and  the  case,  very  briefly 
told,  was  this : — ^During  the  recent  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian,  the  Pagan  authorities, 
weary  of  inflicting  death  on  those  who 
refused  to  abjure  the  faith  by  sacrificing  to 
idols,  had  bethought  themselves  of  a  milder, 
and,  as  they  might  think,  a  surer  way  of 
extirpating  Christianity,  by  dismantling  the 
churches,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  furniture  and  the  sacred  books. 
Very  precious  were  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  scattered  here  and  there,  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  confided  to  the  special 
guardianship  of  presbjrteries  and  bishops. 
Many,  no  doubt,  of  these  faithful  men  had 
submitted  to  death  and  torture  rather  than 
give  up  their  sacred  treasure.  But  some, 
not  a  few  perhaps,  who  would  have  endured 
to  the  utmost  rather  than  sacrifice  to  an  idol 
or  bum  incense  on  a  Pagan  altar,  had  yielded 
so  far  to  the  temptation  and  purchased  life 
on  these  easier  terms.  It  must  be  added 
that  there  were  others,  few  or  many  we  know 
not,  who  had  actually  recanted  the  Faith  and 
shrank  altogether  from  their  trial.       After 
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the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  and  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  a  question  arose, 
how  these  two  classes  of  delinquents  should 
be  dealt  with — ^the  Traditors  or  Traitors  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Lapsi  or  Relapsed  on  the 
other.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  were 
inclined  to  treat  their  cases  with  lenity,  and 
admit  them,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  on 
the  expression  of  their  penitence,  to  com- 
munion. But  from  a  certain  party  there 
arose  a  cry  for  severer  measures — ^for  refus- 
ing communion,  for  treating  them  as  mere 
heathens,  and  requiring  reconversion  and 
rebaptism.  This  party  received  the  name 
of  Donatists,  from  Donatus,  a  bbhop  of 
Numidia,  who  took  the  lead  among  them ; 
for  it  was  in  Africa  that  the  question  came 
to  a  crisis,  and  to  Africa  it  would  seem  the 
agitation  was  confined.  The  disgust,  how- 
ever, felt  by  the  Donatists  towards  the  actual 
delinquents  was  hardly  greater  than  that 
they  soon  came  to  entertain  towards  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  which  showed 
such  indulgence  towards  them.  The  African 
character  was  ever  vehement  and  fanatical. 
Wordy  contention  arose,  which  soon  threat- 
ened to  break  into  open  turbulence.  Mean- 
while the  Donatists  elected  a  bishop  of  their 
own  at  Carthage,  declared  themselves  the 
true  Church,  excommunicated  their  oppo- 
nents, and  defied  their  hostility.  The  ques- 
tion was  a  practical,  not  a  doctrinal  one,  and 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  province  no  less 
than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Both  parties, 
it  seems,  were  equidly  anxious  for  a  decision 
between  them.  Both  at  the  same  time  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  same  quarter.     Both  ap- 

rled  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  centre  of  secu- 
unity,  to  maintain  for  them  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  unity  also.  A  Provincial 
Council  would,  as  they  both  felt,  be  nugatory. 
Neither  of  them  imagined  the  expedient, 
hitherto  unattempted,  of  a  General  Council, 
to  open  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  on  a 
question  in  which  the  whole  Church  was 
actually  concerned ;  but  they  flew,  with  one 
accord,  to  Constantino,  as  the  nearest,  the 
readiest,  the  most  powerful,  perhaps  not  the 
least  zealous,  arbiter  of  the  Church's  quarrel 
Constantine,  one  would  think,  must  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  appeal  thus 
made  to  him.  But  he  was  a  bold,  a  san- 
guine, a  self-confident  man.  He  had  faced 
many  difficulties,  and  overcome  them.  He 
was  a  practical  man,  hampered  by  no  theo- 
ries :  and  in  this  case,  lootdng  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culties. To  a  superficial  view  the  case  might 
not  seem  so  novel  as  it  really  was.  From 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  had  always  united  with  his  secular 
supremacy  the  spiritual  functions,  if  we  may 


so  characterize  them,  of  the  chief  priesthood 
of  the  national  religion.  He  offered  the 
public  vows  in  the  temples ;  he  assisted  at 
the  most  solenrn  sacrifices ;  he  directed  the 
^Q^ruspices  to  examine  the  divine  tokens ;  he 
consulted  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sibyls ;  he 
watched  over  the  holy  chastity  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins.  The  title  of  Pontifex  Maximns^ 
derived  from  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
Roman  cultus,  was  dear  to  the  rulers  of  the 
State.  It  moved,  as  they  well  knew,  the 
imagination  of  their  Pagan  subjects;  it 
formed  an  easy  slope  to  the  summit  of  the 
Apotheosis.  This  title  Constantine  retained 
to  the  last  In  his  mind  it  had  a  political 
if  not  a  religious  significance.  Even  his 
next  successors,  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
faith  which  he  only  embraced  fully  in  his 
last  moments,  continued  to  cling  to  it,  what- 
ever reserve  they  might  practise  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  pertaining  to  it  They 
could  not.  Christians  as  they  were,  divest 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  it  symbolized 
the  unity  of  Church  and  State,  and  sanctified 
the  temporal  power  by  its  spiritual  associa- 
tions. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Con- 
stantine should  have  welcomed  the  Christian 
supremacy  thus  thrust  upon  him  by  rival 
bbhops  and  communions.  They  assured 
him  that  unity  of  opinion  could  be  main- 
tained by  his  authority.  He  was  prone  to 
admit  the  fond  delusion;  and  as  ho  had 
overcome  the  principle  of  disunion  in  the 
State  **  instinctu  divinitatis,"  by  the  motion 
of  a  Divine  Spirit,  as  he  himself  expressed  it 
on  his  Arch  of  Triumph,  so  now  he  might 
easily  be  led  to  expect  to  quell,  by  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  principle  of  disunion  in 
the  Church  also. 

The  rival  parties  repaired  to  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  the  secular  government  Constan- 
tine was  absent  on  the  frontiers  of  GauL 
Thb  circumstance  may  account  for  his 
choosing  three  bishops  from  that  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  sending  them  to  the  capital,  to 
confer  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  some 
others,  upon  the  points  in  controversy.  The 
Council  met  under  the  Imperial  sanction; 
the  question  was  discussed  in  ecclesiastical 
form;  the  Donatists  were  defeated,  their 
intrusion  repelled,  their  party  denounced  as 
schismatics.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  sustained  in  his  seat ;  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  declared  inviolable.  Constantine 
was  satisfied.  He  hoped  that  he  had  ejected 
the  evil  spirit  of  disunion  from  the  Church, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  established  the 
principle  of  moderation  in  religious  opinion, 
which  is  dear  to  practical  people  generally, 
and  to  princes  in  particular.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  day  with  him  when  he  felt 
what  vigour  had  been  imparted  to  spiritual 
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censure  by  the  secular  ann.  He  conceived, 
we  may  suppose,  a  higher  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Emperor,  supreme  in  the 
State,  supreme  in  the  Church  also.  The 
Pagans  themselves  appe&r  to  have  been  cast 
into  dismay  by  it.  The  decision  which  he 
now  ratified  and  enforced  occurred  at  the 
moment  when  the  Secular  Games  were  to  be 
celebrated ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  authorities 
refrained  from  the  celebration,  for  fear  of 
the  Emperor's  displeasure.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Vespasian,  the  playground  of  the 
Pagans,  which  had  so  often  swum  with  the 
blood  of  the  Christians,  remained  ominously 
empty. 

The  experiment  of  checking  ecclesiastical 
controversies  by  the  secular  arm  was  quite  a 
new  one.  There  have  been  so  many  similar 
attempts,  from  age  to  age  repeated,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  to  watch  its  issue.  As  in  most  cases 
that  have  followed,  it  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful The  Donatists  waxed  more  zealous, 
more  violent,  more  contumacious  than  ever. 
But  Constantine  was  not  discouraged.  Some- 
thing, he  thought,  perhaps  had  gone  wrong 
with  his  machinery.  He  caUed  for  more 
bishops.  He  determined  to  convene  a  second 
Council ;  and  he  determined  that  it  should 
have  the  full  weight  of  numbers.  To  Aries, 
in  Gaul,  he  summoned  bishops,  not  of  Gaul 
only,  but  of  various  and  distant  provinces ; 
and  to  facilitate  their  meeting  he  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and  placed  at 
their  service  the  relays  of  the  Imperial  post. 
Again  the  Council  decided  against  the  schis- 
matics. They  boldly  appesQed  to  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  exalting  him  even  above  the 
Council  ne  had  himself  appointed.  Con- 
stantine seems  to  have  been  staggered  by 
this  adroit  manoeuvre.  He  hesitated,  and 
for  some  time  delayed  to  give  the  Imperial 
sanction  to  his  Council's  decision.  But, 
when  at  last  he  too  had  pronounced  judicially 
against  the  Donatists,  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  an  Imperial  sentence  unsustained  by 
penal  enactments.  The  schismatics  had 
made  a  blunder.  And  had  not  Constantine 
made  a  blunder  also  ?  If  the  recusants,  to 
their  surprise  and  mortification,  fell  under 
sentence  of  confiscation,  or  deprivation,  or 
exile,  the  Emperor  was  conmiitted  to  the 
principle  of  secular  persecution.  And  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  schism  of  the  Donatists 
spread  and  flourished  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  secular  power ;  it  developed  into 
a  series  of  tumults,  disorders,  and  rebellions ; 
it  lasted,  with  recurring  violence,  for  three 
centuries,  and  was  only  extinguished  with 
the  general  extinction  of  Christianity  in 
Africa  by  the  Saracens. 


The  Emperor,  indeed,,  and  the  Church 
learned  one  lesson  from  the  very  dubious 
success  of  this  first  experiment  They  dis- 
covered that  no  sati^action  in  religious  con- 
troversy could  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
decision  of  the  secular  power.  On  the  next 
occasion  when  the  Church  was  i^nt  by  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  authority  seemed  to  be  impera- 
tively required,  it  was  determined  to  refer, 
not  to  the  Emperor  himself,  nor  to  a  commis- 
sion or  local  council  chosen  by  him,  but  to  a 
convention  of  the  Church  universal,  sum- 
moned indeed  by  him,  but  left  to  come  to 
its  own  conclusions  freely,  and  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  undue  influence. 

The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  had 
been  confined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  West, 
and  indeed  to  a  single  province.  It  had 
related  to  a  matter  almost  purely  of  discipline. 
Very  different  was  that  to  which  we  have 
now  to  refer.  For  a  century  past  the  East 
had  been  perplexed  by  conflicting  views  upon 
the  highest  and  most  mysterious  subject  of 
Christian  doctrine — the  nature  of  the  Deity 
in  his  revelation  of  Himself  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  The  subtlety  of  the  questions 
to  which  this  controversy  gave  rise  was 
congenial  to  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental 
character.  The  language  of  Greece  furnished 
a  polemical  implement  suited  above  all  others 
to  a  dispute  so  delicate  and  so  difficult 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  half  of  Christendom  seemed 
on  tiie  eve  of  a  great  convulsion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  differences  of  opinion  diffused 
upon  this  momentous  subject 

It  is  in  a  historical,  and  not  merely  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense,  that  we  thus  qualify  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  fourth  centuiy.  It  was  great  in  the  men 
it  brought  into  public  view,  great  in  the  public 
consequences  it  produced.  It  was  great  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  great  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Pagans  also.  If  it  seemed  super- 
ficially to  be  a  contest  between  the  believers, 
it  was  felt  to  be  substantially  a  contest  of 
Christianity  with  Paganism  itself.  For  the 
tenets  of  Anus,  which  presumed  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  especially 
in  regarding  Him  as  created  in  time,  went 
really  to  overthrow  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  restore  the  inveterate  Pagan  principle  of 
a  hierarchy  of  different  degrees  and  orders 
of  Divine  Beings.  This  was  the  question 
which  was  really  at  stake,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  histoiically  important,  espe- 
cially at  the  very  moment  when  Paganism 
seemed  to  be  tottering  to  her  fall  under  the 
blows  of  her  own  chief  Pontiff.  It  would 
have  been  disastrous  indeed  if,  deserted  by 
her  own  ancient  patrons  and  protectors,  she 
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had  found  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  her 
sworn  enemies — ^if  Paganism  had  reappeared 
in  the  very  centre  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
rallied  round  it,  under  another  name,  the 
prejudices  and  superstitions  which  still  sprang 
luxuriantly  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

In  the  jear  325  the  new  Rome  on  the 
Bosporus,    the   city  of    Constantine,    was 
rapidly  rising.     The  Emperor  chose,  how- 
ever, the  neighbouring  city  of   Nicaea,  in 
Asia  ^nor,  for  the  place  of  conference.    He 
summoned  a  General  Council     The  Church 
was  anxious  that  &  question  of  such  univer- 
sal interest  should  be  decided  by  the  united 
testimony  of  all  its  members,  represented  by 
their  chief    pastors.      Constantine  himself 
shrank,  ne  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of 
bringing  it  to  a  decision  by  any  meaner  or 
weaker  authority.     The  question   actually 
presented  to  the  Council  at  NicsBa  was  not  a 
question  of  texts  and  readings.    It  was  simply, 
at  least  it  was  primarily,  a  question  of  fact. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  bishops,  and  a 
great  number  of  presbyters,  met  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  some  from 
even  beyond  it.     Though  the  delegates  of 
the  East  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  West, 
no  one  ever  disputed  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Church   was  fully  and  fairly  represented. 
These  representatives  were  invited  to  declare, 
as  witnesses  to  the  fact,  what  was  the  belief 
on  the  point  at  issue  of  each  particular  church 
to  which  they  severally  belonged.     It  was  a 
question  of  testimony  not  of  criticism,  of 
fact  not  of  interpretation.     The  bishop  of 
Rome  might  affirm  that  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine established  in  his  diocese  was  received 
by  tradition  from  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul : 
the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  it  was  grounded 
in  his  church  upon  the  reputed  authority  of 
St  John.     Some  could  appeal  to  the  teach- 
ing of  apostles,  others  to  that  of  evangelists ; 
others  boasted  of  the  evidence  borne  to  their 
faith  by  the  most  renowned  of  confessors 
and  martyrs.     Everywhere  it  was  a  matter  of 
testimony,  a  vast  accumulation  altogether  of 
evidence  to  the  primitive  teaching  of  the 
Church.     And  such  testimony  was  borne,  we 
are  assured,  by  a  proportion  of  above  three 
hundred  bishops  on  the  one  side  to  five  on 
the  other.     Such  at  least  was  the  theory  of 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  as  of  other  General 
Councils — ^to  establish  Christian  doctrine  on 
the  ground  of  universal  tradition.     Though 
other  influences  came  doubtless  into  play,  it 
may  fairly  be  beUeved  that  the  Council  was 
true  to  its  theory,  and  that  the  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Nicene  Creed  represents  the 
general  belief  of  Chrbtendom  at  the  lime, 
grounded  upon  immemorial  tradition. 

And  now,  the  unity  of  the  faith  thus 
ascertained,  Constantine  undertook  to  enforce  I 


its    reception    upon  all  consciences.     The 
Church   believed  that  unity  of  faith  was 
essential;    and   Constantine   was  ready  to 
support  its  views  by  authority.     His  judicial 
sentence  against  recusants  was  carried  oat 
hy  civil  censures  and  deprivations,  and  by 
banishments.     The  principle  of  persecution 
for  matters  of  opinion  not  only  of  practice, 
the  principle  of  enforcing  moral  belief  not 
merely  social  discipline,  was  now  avowed  and 
established.     Christianity  now  assumed  the 
weapons  of  Paganism,   and  turned    them 
against  the  weaker  brethren  in  her  own  com- 
munion.    While  purging  herself  of  all  taint 
of  Pagan  superstition,  she  actually  adopted 
the  worst  principle  of  Pagan  usage.     The 
persecution  indeed,  in  this  case,  was  com- 
paratively mild — so    mild  that  the    chief 
maintainers  of  the  proscribed  opinions  were 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  of  words,  and  gra- 
dually to  recover  their  position.     But  it  was 
not  the  less  persecution  because  it  was  un- 
certain and  vacillating,  and  signally  failed  of 
its  object.     The  remaining  years  of  Constan- 
tino's life  were  embittered  by  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy,  in  which  he  was  pledged  to 
take  an  active  and  authoritative  part  as  the 
acknowledged    champion  of    the    Church. 
But  before  the  end  of  his  career  his  own 
views  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
heretics.     He  who  had  professed  himself  a 
humble  disciple  of  the  orthodox  teachers, 
and  had  lent  his  hand  to  enforce  their  deci- 
sions, became  at  last  the  patron  of  the  arch- 
heretic  Arius,  and  actually  presided  at  a 
Council    at  Constantinople  in   which    the 
orthodox  doctrine  was  in  turn  denounced 
and  proscribed.     The  Arian  opinions,  thus 
received  into  Imperial  favour,  through  the 
influence,  as  we  are  assured,  of  Court  intrigue, 
were  imposed  upon  Christendom  by  the  same 
violence  with  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
repudiated,  and  were  maintained,  if  we  may 
boUeve    the    orthodox  writeis,   with  even 
greater    severity.     They  continued,  for  a 
generation  or  more,  to  retain  the  upper 
hand.     They  were  cherished  by  Emperors, 
accepted  by  bishops,  reverenced  by  new  na- 
tions of    barbanan  converts;    while    they 
assisted,  no  doubt,  the  downward  progress  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  tne  marked 
reaction  towards  Paganism  in  the  generation 
that  followed.     Yet  they  too,  after  flourish- 
ing in  persecution,  seem  to  have  been  blasted 
by  prosperity.     Fifty  years  later  the  faith  in 
the  Trinity,  as  it  is  now  held  and  declared,  was 
re-established  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Church, 
by  a  second  General  Council,  convened  at 
(jonstantinople  by  Theodosius.    But,  again 
and  again,  whichever  party  triumphed,  the 
same  principle  of   persecution  for  opinion 
triumphed  with  it    It  was  not  peace  but  a 
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sword  that  was  brought  to  the  world  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Emperor  to  Christ 


Abt.  it. — ^Earl  Godwin  and  Eabl  Harold. 

Among  the  many  problems  of  history, 
none  perhaps  are  so  generally  interesting,  or 
call  out  so  much  passionate  advocacy,  as 
those  which  concern  the  personal  character 
of  distinguished  men  and  women.  There 
are  still  men  who  can  hardly  listen  calmly 
when  the  purity  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
impugned ;  and,  if  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  has 
for  a  time  inclined  the  balance  of  feeling 
not  only  against  Charles  i.  but  in  Cromwell's 
favour,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  the  Protector  has 
been  accepted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  uncertainty  should  exist.  No 
man  ever  lived  more  in  public  than  Napo- 
leon I. ;  yet  the  different  verdicts  upon  him, 
by  M.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  are 
only  current  varieties  expressed  with  more 
than  usual  force  and  pungency.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  for  a  future  historian,  if  he  were 
deprived  of  other  sources  of  information,  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Eii^lake  formed,  partly 
from  personal  knowledge,  partly  from 
intimate  study,  about  Napoleon  ul  It 
is  no  argument  against  the  final  value  of 
history  if  different  men  sum  up  differently 
from  the  review  of  a  complex  character,  or 
speak  doubtfully  where  they  only  know  par- 
tially. Yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
our  estimates  of  the  great  dead  are  likely  to 
be  more  certain  and  truer  than  those  we 
form  of  men  living  amongst  us.  Petty 
jealousies  disappear,  misconceptions  are 
cleared  away  by  time  ;  we  see  from  a  truer 
perspective  as  we  see  from  a  distance ;  and 
the  lines  which  were  coarse  and  blurred  in 
the  living  man  are  fashioned  into  a  marble 
distinctness  by  death.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
the  old  confusion  of  judgment  seems  to  pre- 
vail, or  even  to  be  intensified,  as  various 
writers  contribute  various  estimates.  But 
gradually  it  is  seen  that  every  man  who  has 
done  honest  work  has  removed  some  diffi- 
culty of  detail,  or  perhaps  penetrated,  by 
force  of  poetic  insight,  to  a  more  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  of  the  human  life  he 
describes.  Mr.  Grote's  Cleon  or  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  Cromwell  may  not  be  altogether  ade- 
quately conceived ;  and  the  next  great  writer 
on  these  subjects  may  add  a  touch  here,  or 
strike  away  a  line  there,  with  real  gain  to 
historical  truth.     But  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 


dict that  every  future  history  will  have  to 
take  these  characters  into  account,  and  to 
allow  much  as  certain  for  a  little  that  it  may 
retrench  as  unsound. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  characters  of  Earl  Godwin  and 
Earl  Harold  were  so  well  understood  as  to 
preclude  controversy.     There  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  all  the  writers 
known  to  us  as  contemporary,  or  within 
reach  of  contemporary  tradition;  and  all 
either  agreed  to  damn  Godwin  by  an   ex- 
pressive silence,  while  they  charged  him  with 
the  commission  of  violent  and  treacherous 
acts,  or  to  associate  his  name  with  the  epi- 
thets of  crafty,  traitor,  and  barbarous.     Of 
Harold  they  spoke  more  leniently  and  with 
some  personal  favour ;  but  they  admitted, 
almost  unconsciously  as  it  were,  many  state- 
ments that  told  a^inst  him  in  the  judgment 
of  a  later  age.     It  was  just  known  that  as 
early  as  Stephen's  time  there  had  been  Eng- 
lishmen wl^o  treated   the   charges  against 
Godwin  as  invented  or  colom*ed  by  Norman 
prejudice;  but  the  evidence  on  which  they 
went,  and  the  manner  of  their  advocacy, 
could  only  be  guessed  from  a  few  lines  m 
Malmesbury.     "With  the  revival  of  historical 
study  in  Europe,  after  the  great  war,  Eng- 
lish history  began  to  be  re-written,  and  a 
new  view  of  Godwin's  character  was  sug- 
gested.    Of  Thierry's  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quite  de  PAngleterre,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  gave  a  permanent  impulse  to  the 
study  of  early  English  history.    Less  learned, 
and  even  less  critical,  than  Sharon  Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  it  possessed  a 
charm  of  style,  a  fire  of  narrative  description, 
and  a  wealUi  of  illustration,  that  still  make 
it    the  most  fascinating  of  untrustworthy 
books.     Many  of  Thierry's  faults  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  litera- 
ture, writing  about  a  foreign  country,  and 
drawing  from  sources  which  had  never  been 
properly  sifted.     But  one  fault  was  his  own. 
He  was  an  ardent  politician ;  and  his  work 
is  essentially  a  party  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
Saxons  represent  the  tiers  4tat  in  France 
and  the   Normans  the  French  noblesse  of 
the  Restoration.     It  followed  that  Godwin 
and  Harold  were  to  be  exalted,  at  any  cost, 
as  heroes  and  patriots.     Of  course  this  esti- 
mate was  not  accepted  by  English  or  Ger- 
man historians;  and  Lappenberg  and  Pal- 
grave  keep  nearly  as  much  within  the  old 
lines  as  Sharon  Turner,   Mackintosh,   and 
Lingard,  though  the  influence  of  Thierry's 
theory  is  perceptible  in  the  more  moderate 
judgment  which  the  later  writers  pass  upon 
Godwin's  character.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Kemble 
had  published  his  invaluable  six  volumes  of 
Saxon  charters,  throwing  new  light  on  the 
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events  of  every  reign;  and  in  1858  Mr. 
Laard  virtnally  gave  to  the  world  a  Life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  had  hitherto 
been  buried  in  a  hardly  known  manuscript, 
•and  which,  as  written  by  a  client  of  Godwin's 
f^nily,  supplies  whatever  could  be  said  in 
their  defence.  Since  then  Mr.  Freeman  has 
published  three  volumes  of  a  History  of  the 
Norman  Conqtiest,  Writing  in  a  more  cri- 
tical age,  and  when  the  kbours  of  8ir 
Thomas  Duffiis  Hardy  have  popularized  a 
sounder  knowledge  of  our  early  material,  he 
comes  to  the  same  task  as  Thierry  with 
enormously  greater  advantages ;  and  it  may 
probably  be  assumed  that  his  book  is  an  ex- 
naustive  advocacy  of  Godwin  and  Harold. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  only  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  personal  character. 
Whether  Godwin  was  a  noble  and  pure- 
minded  man,  the  father  of  his  country,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  maintains  throughout,  or  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  noble,  like 
Warwick  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  Nor- 
thumberland under  Edward  vi.,  is  the  issue 
primarily  to  be  decided ;  and  if  any  certainty 
can  be  obtained  on  this  point  the  minor  dif- 
ferences that  still  divide  Harold's  historians 
will  admit  of  comparatively  easy  solution. 

The  first  question  that  will  occur  is  of 
Godwin's  parentage;  and  here  the  view 
usually  taken  may  be  best  explained  and 
justified  by  the  passages  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester (a  historian  of  sterling  value,  who 
died  in  1118J,  and  that  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, on  whicn  the  whole  theory  has  rested 
hitherto.  "In  which  year"  (1007),  says 
Florence,*  "the  king  made  Edric,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned son  of  -^elric.  Earl  of  the 
Mercians,  a  man  of  low  extraction  indeed, 
but  whose  tongue  had  gained  him  riches 
and  nobility,  fiA>le  in  mind,  persuasive  in 
speech,  and  who  surpassed  all  men  at  that 
time  in  jealousy  and  treachery,  in  pride  and 
cruelty,  whose  brothers  were  Brihtric,  J^hie, 
Goda,  w^elwin,  JSgelward,  J^elmsdv,  the 
father  of  Wlnoth,  the  father  of  Godwin,  the 
Earl  of  the  West  Saxons.  ...  At  that  time, 
or  a  little  sooner,  Brihtric,  a  brother  of  the 
treacherous  Earl,  Edric  Streona,  [and]  a 
slippery,  ambitious,  and  arrogant  man,  un- 
justly accused  Wlnoth,  the  reeve  of  the 
South  Saxons,  to  the  king ;  and  he,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken,  presently  took  to  flight, 
and  having  collected  twenty  ships,  made  fre- 
quent predatory  descents  on  the  sea-coast" 
The  Canterbury  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  the  same  story  thus : — "  Bi^tric,  bro- 
ther of  the  ealdorman  Eadric,  accused  Wulf- 
noth.  Child  of  the  South  Saxons,  father  of 
Earl  Godwin,  to  the  king."     The  inference 
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seems  irresistible,  and  historians  generally 
have  assumed  or  said,  that  Wulfnoth  Eadric's 
nephew  and  Wulfnoth  Godwin's  father  were 
one  person. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  reason  for  re- 
garding this  identification  as  hasty.  His 
arguments  cannot  be  reproduced  in  full,  but 
may  perhaps  be  abridged  without  material 
injury.  He  notices  (vol.  i.  p.  374)  that 
Florence  does  not  in  the  second  passage 
identify  Brihtric  as  Wulfnoth's  uncle,  that 
the  Chronicles  do  not  speak  of  Eadric  and 
Gk>dwin  as  relations,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wulfnoth  the  South  Saxon  as  God- 
win's father  occurs  in  the  latest  and  least 
authoritative  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
To  this  he  adds  (Note  F),  that  the  epithet 
Child  seems  Intended  to  distinguish  one 
Wulfnoth  from  another ;  and  he  shows  that 
to  regard  Earl  Godwin  as  Eadric  Streona's 
grand-nephew  involves  u*  in  one  very  great 
chronological  difficulty.  For,  as  Eadric  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethelred,  while  Ethelred's 
son  married  Godwin's  daughter,  we  are  thus 
forced  to  assume  that  the  Confessor  married 
the  great-great-niece  of  his  own  brother-in- 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bequest  by 
.^helstan  .^heling  of  land  at  Compton  to 
Godwin  Wulfnoth's  son,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  two  Comptons  in  Sussex  are  known 
from  Domesday  to  have  belonged  to  God- 
win or  Harold,  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Freeman 
as  a  strong  presumption  that  Earl  Godwin 
was  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  Child.  Yet,  as 
there  are  various  notices  of  Godwin  as  a 
man  of  low  birth,  a  yeoman's  or  even  a 
herdsman's  son,  Mr.  Freeman  declines  to 
sum  up  positively  on  either  side,  but  in- 
clines to  th^  statement  of  the  Canterbury 
text,  in  neither  case,  however,  believing  him 
to  have  been  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric. 

While  I  regard  this  argument  as  in  the 
highest  degree  valuable  ana  ingenious,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  follow  it  unreservedly,  even 
without  regard  to  the  other  evidence  which 
I  hope  shortly  to  adduce.  The  silence  of 
the  Chronicles  seems  to  me  very  natural,  if 
the  writers  thought  that  the  facts  were  gen- 
erally known,  and  especially  if  there  was 
any  slur  on  Godwin's  parentage,  the  record 
of  which  he  might  wish  buried  in  oblivion. 
Matthew  Paris  in  the  Historia  Minor  several 
times  perverts  history,  and  disguises  his  own 
views,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  at  court ; 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  admit  that  they  wrote  falsely  about 
living  kings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  na- 
tural that  Florence  of  Worcester  and  the 
Canterbury  chronicler,  writing  after  the  Con- 
quest, should  insert  such  details  as  they  could 
about  the  great  family  that  had  suddenly 
been  extinguished.    Florence  from  his  place 
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of  residence  knew  most  about  the  Earl  of 
the  Mercians ;  the  Canterbury  writer  was 
best  acquainted  with  what  related  to  Sussex. 
Nor  can  I  see  that  the  omission  in  Florence 
to  identify  the  two  Wlnoths  proves  them  to 
be  different  persons.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  did  not  know  of  their  identity,  as 
Wlnoth  was  the  hero  of  events  a  century 
old.  But  if  he  is  right  in  his  first  statement, 
that  Earl  Godwin  was  £adric*s  great-nephew, 
Mr.  Freeman's  new  reasons  for  regarding 
him  as  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  are  rather 
a  corroboration  of  the  Canterbury  text  than 
a  contradiction  of  Florence.  The  only  real 
difficulty  that  remains  will  be  that  of  chro- 
nology. But  it  is  not  insuperable  if  we  as- 
sume that  Eadrio  was  the  younger  brother 
of  JB^elmffir,  that  Eadric  was  past  middle 
life  when  he  married  Ethelred^s  daughter, 
and  that  Edith  was  a  child  when  she  married 
Edward.  Anyhow  we  cannot  set  difficulties 
of  this  kind  against  the  positive  statements 
of  a  trustworthy  writer. 

Meanwhile,  where  historians  are  at  fault 
or  insufficient,  we  may  perhaps  glean  some- 
thing from  evidence  of  another  kind.  Be- 
tween the  accession  of  Ethelred  and  the 
death  of  the  Confessor  was  a  period  of  some- 
thing like  ninety  years,  dunng  which  the 
two  families  of  Eadric  Streona  and  Godwin, 
if  they  be  indeed  two,  enjoyed  office  and 
favour  and  grants  of  land.  More  than  four 
hundred  charters  and  wills  have  come  down 
to  us  from  this  time.  Considering  that  the 
great  families  of  England  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  that  our  documents  refer  mostly 
to  the  Saxon  and  Mercian  parts  of  England, 
with  which  Eadric  and  6odwin  were  con- 
nected, it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  their 
family  history  derived  no  illustration  from 
the  frequent  transfers  of  land.  Of  course 
had  the  evidence  been  obvious,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  may 
be  freely  granted  from  the  first  that  the 
proofs  which  I  think  sufficient  to  confirm 
Florence's  genealogy  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it  if  they  stood  alone.  The 
most  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is  that 
they  all  agree  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
nection between  Edric  Streona  and  Gtxiwin, 
and  have  no  value  in  any  other  light  Nor 
do  they  make  any  great  demands  on  the  im- 
agination. Only  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  two  or  three  simple  facte  about  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  names.  One  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  surnames,  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular family  were  apt  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  names  that  were  varied  from  a 
common  stem :  thus,  for  instance,  three  of 
.^figelric's  sons  had  names  beginning  with 
.^£gel,  and  a  Brihtmund  had  two  sons,  Briht- 
nod   and    Brihtwin.    If,  therefore,  we  can 


trace  such  stems  as  -^el  or  Wulf  in  the 
members  of  different  families,  it  is  like  tracing 
a  common  surname  in  pedigrees,  and  gives  a 
slight  suspicion  of  interconnection.  Next,  and 
even  as  part  of  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  family  names  of  this  kind  were  specially 
favoured  and  repeated  in  different  genera- 
tions. Several  cases  indeed  occur  where 
sisters  had  the  same  name.  Edward  the 
Elder  had  two  daughters,  Edith  or  Adive, 
alive  at  the  same  time ;  the  History  of  Ely 
mentions  two  .^helfledas  sisters ;  and  Earl 
Aldred  had  three  daughters  Elfledas.  Side 
by  side  with  this  confusion  was  a  certain  ap- 
parent looseness  in  orthography,  the  scribe, 
it  would  seem,  caring  more  to  translate  into 
his  local  idiom  than  to  preserve  provincial 
differences.  In  two  copies  of  the  same  char- 
ter, *  we  get  the  various  readings  of 
JEgelric  and  -^helric,  -^elnoth  and  -^thel- 
no3i ;  the  king  whom  we  know  as  Ethelred 
is  called  .^Egelred  by  Simeon  of  Durham  and 
by  Florence  of  Worcester ;  JBthelwine  and 
^Ifwine  are  sometimes  confounded ;  and 
Wlfnoth  is  variously  rendered  as  Alnod,  El- 
nod,  or  Ulnod.  If,  however,  these  variations 
make  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  be  cau- 
tious in  dealing  with  names,  they  also  make 
it  doubly  probable  that  where  one  form  is 
constantly  adhered  to  one  person  or  one 
family  is  meant  Lastly,  it  must  be  expect- 
ed that  the  estates  of  a  man  in  office  wul  be 
found  widely  scattered.  An  Earl's  property 
would  often  lie  more  or  less  compactly 
in  the  province  to  which  his  family  belonged ; 
and  for  obvious  reasons  an  obscure  thane's 
also.  But  a  king's  reeve  was  liable  to  be 
transferred  from  district  to  district ;  and  be- 
sides the  small  properties  he  begged  or  bought 
in  the  counties  he  administered,  he  was 
undoubtedly  paid  also  in  escheats  as  they 
fell  in  from  any  quarter. 

Of  -^elric  the  father  of  Eadric  and 
^thelmasr  I  can  find  nothing  certain.  The 
expression  in  Florence  as  to  his  son's  low 
birth  does  not  perhaps  prove  more  than  that 
JEgelric  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  few 
great  families  of  the  country.  Mere  signa- 
tures of  **  -^thelric  minister  "  to  charters  are 
not  very  valuable.  But  there  are  three  char- 
ters which  perhaps  concern  the  man.  In  the 
firstjf  Ethelred  gives  land  in  Harewell  in 
Berkshire  to  his  dear  reeve  -^helric  (a.d. 
986).  In  its  present  form  this  charter  is 
spurious ;  but  spurious  charters  are  not  neces- 
sarily false ;  they  may  be  modernized  tran- 
scripts of  old  deeds  with  a  single  clause  inter- 
polated. In  the  second  deedj  -^heric  gives 
(a.d.  007)  all  he  shall  leave  after  death  to 
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his  wife  Leofwin  for  her  davs,  with  rever- 
sion to  various  monasteries  after  her  death, 
and  with  mention  of  certain  land  rented  by 
Eadric.  From  the  third  deed,  two  or  three 
years  later,*  we  learn  that  iEtheric  has  been 
guilty  of  laches  in  defending  Essex  against 
the  Danes,  and  his  bequests  are  consequently 
invalid ;  but  the  king  consents  to  ratify 
them,  at  the  request  of  the  widow,  backed 
by  -^thelmser.  A  Wulfric,  Wulfrun's  son, 
is  among  the  few  witnesses.  I  attach  no 
special  value  to  these  deeds,  especially  the 
first ;  and  they  arc  unnecessary  to  my  argu- 
ment But  the  connection  of  the  names 
^thelric,  Leofwyn,  Eadric,  JEthelmsBr,  and 
Wulfrun,  is  at  least  so  curious  as  to  deserve 
notice;  and  if  JEtheric,  reeve  of  the  East 
Saxons,  is  the  same  as  JE^elric,  father  of 
Eadric  and  ^gelmser,  it  would  help  to  ex- 
plain the  rapid  rise  of  his  family.  From  the 
second  deed,  settling  the  disposition  of  his 
property  after  death,  we  may  probably  infer 
that  ^theric  was  an  old  man,  and  expected 
shortly  to  die.  The  deed  does  not  profess 
to  enumerate  all  his  property;  so  that  no 
particular  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  omis- 
sion of  bequests  to  his  various  sons,  if  we 
suppose  that  he  was  Eadric's  father. 

More  important  for  our  purposes  is  ./Ethel- 
mser  minister,  whom  I  shall  assume  to  be  the 
.^ehncer  of  Florence.  In  983,  an  .^hel- 
mer  dux  receives  a  grant  of  land  at  Clive 
near  Wootton,  in  Dorsetshire,  but  the  charter 
is  endorsed  as  a  grant  from  Ethelred  to  his 
thane  ^thelmer,  and  .^EthelmsBr  signs  hence- 
forth as  "minister."!  In  984  and  988 
^thelmsBr  and  ^thelweard  miles  have  es- 
tates at  Bishopstoke  and  at  Upton  booked  to 
them  for  three  lives  by  Oswald  Bishop  of 
Worcester.^  But  though  the  conjunction  is 
curious,  a  subsequent  charter  §  probably 
shows  that  the  ^thelmeer  in  question  was  a 
mere  mechanic;  and  the  .^Ethelweard  we 
may  assume,  therefore,  was  nothing  but  a 
bishop's  bailiflf  or  steward.  In  1 002  or  there- 
abouts, J£thelric,  a  new  bishop  of  Ramsbury, 
sends  a  rescript  to  JEthelmser,  concerning 
some  property  in  Dorsetshire,  partly  situate 
where  ^thelmser  dux  had  obtained  grants  in 
983.|  In  1005,  J£thelmser,  now  we  may 
assume  an  old  man,  resolves  to  make  his 
peace  with  Heaven,  and  accordingly  endows 
Ensham  monastery.^  To  do  fiis  he  ex- 
changes three  properties,  one  of  which, 
Little  Compton  in  Lellincge,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly to  be  looked  for  near  LiUington  in 
Dorset,  that  is,  on  or  close  to  the  estate  given 
to  .^helmsBr  dux.     He  mentions  in  the  re- 
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cital  that  he  has  had  a  son-in-law,  .^Ethel 
weard,  now  dead ;  and  this  man  we  may 
perhaps  identify  with  a  Hampshire  thane  and 
owner  of  land  in  Dorsetshire,  while  we  know 
that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Byrhtelm,  once 
Bishop  of  Winchester.*  ^Uielweard  and 
his  wife  are  both  dead,  but  have  left  a  son, 
-^thelmajr,  who  is  old  enough  to  give  away 
land,  and  whom  we  may  probably  identify 
as  the  second  of  that  name  who  signs  a 
charter  in  1004.f  JEthelmser  speaks  also 
of  his  cousin  Leofwine,  in  this  instance  a 
man,  of  his  kinsman  Godwin,  and  of  a  kins- 
woman Wulfrun,  who  has  left  him  Bames- 
lege,  with  the  harbour  belonging  to  it  The 
evidence  thus  far  then  appears  to  prove  that 
there  was  an  ^thelmser  in  favour  between 
977  and  1005,  that  he  interposed  his  good 
offices  for  Leofwin,  widow  of  an  -dEtheric, 
and  that  he  had  a  cousin  of  his  own,  Leof- 
win, a  kinsman  Godwin,  and  a  kinswoman 
Wulfin  or  Wulfrun.  But  names  like  -^thel- 
maer,  -^theric,  Leofwin,  and  Godwin,  do  not 
advance  us  far  in  the  region  of  probabilities. 
Their  conjunction  is  curious  and  interesting ; 
but  by  itself  it  is  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  Wulfrun  is 
not  a  common  one.  Its  first  occurrence  in 
a  dated  charter  is  I  believe  in  985,  when  a 
doubtful  charter  of  Ethelred's  gives  land 
near  Wolverhampton  "  to  a  woman  called 
Wulfrun,"  while  a  genuine  charter  recites 
that  Bishop  Oswald  books  land  at  Tedding- 
ton  to  his  thane  Eadric  for  three  lives,  and 
the  charter  is  endorsed  to  Eadric  and  WuU 
frun.t  There  is  also  a  charter  without  a 
date  §  which  says  that  .Mniketei  and  Wul- 
frun make  known  to  king  Ethelred,  and  to 
the  faithful  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, that  they  give  land  at  Hickling  to 
Ramsey  monastery.  Lastly,  we  have  found 
Wulfric,  Wulfnm's  son,  signing  a  charter 
about  1004.  If  we  combine  these  notices, 
and  add  the  statement  in  the  History  of 
Ramsey,|  that  JEmketel  and  Wulfrun  lived 
about  Edgar's  time,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  Wulfrun  was  the  kinswoman  of 
^thelm£Br;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  sho 
possessed  land  in  Sussex,  for  Rameslege  was 
in  Guestling  Hundred.  Otherwise,  North- 
umbria  seems  to  be  taking  us  far  away  from 
the  counties  with  which  Eadric  Streona  and 
Godwin  are  known  to  have  been  connected. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Earl 
Godwin  had  kindred  in  East  Anglia,  and 
kindred  whose  family  names  were  formed  by 
modifications  of  WuJf  and  Eetel.  In  1046, 
a  Wulfgyth,  widow  of  .^Elfwin,  and  mother 
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of  .£lf cytel  and  Eytel,  and  of  three  daogh- 
tere, — Goda,  Bota,  and  uEl^h — bequeaths 
Fritton  in  Essex  to  Godwin  Earl,  and  Harold 
Eari*^  Some  years  later,  a  Eetol  made  a 
wilL  He  also  belongs  to  East  Anglia,  be- 
queaths land  to  Earl  Harold,  and  speaks  of 
his  sisters  Bota  and  Algiva,  and  of  nis  uncle 
Wulfricf  Lastly,  the  Chronicle  of  Abing- 
don Monastery  tells  us  that  a  noble  lady, 
JEllfgiva,  bequeathed  the  rill  of  Lcwknor  to 
her  cousin  Queen  Edith,  Earl  Godwin's 
daughter.^  If  the  Wulfrun  who  owned  land 
in  Sussex,  and  was  kin  to  ^thelmser,  pre- 
sumptive grandfather  of  Godwin,  be  not  one 
with  the  Wulfrun,  wife  of  JSmketel,  and 
presumptive  ancestress  of  people  leaving  land 
to  Earl  Godwin,  and  Earl  Harold,  and  to 
Queen  Edith,  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
the  coincidences  are  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
immatched  elsewhere.  But,  assume  her  to 
be  one  of  .^Egelric's  family,  and  her  conjunc- 
tion in  a  lease  with  Eadnc,  the  name  Wulf- 
noth  given  to  a  son  of  ^thelmaer's,  the  sig- 
nature of  Wulfric  as  her  son  to  that  one 
special  deed  which  concerned  family  pro- 
perty, all  become  easy  and  intelligible. 

I  have  spoken  of  Wulfrun  as  presumptive 
ancestress  of  the  East  Anglian  family  con- 
nected with  Godwin  and  Harold.  Her  son 
Wulfric,  in  995,  gets  a  grant  of  land  for- 
feited at  Dumaltun  ;  and  a  Wulfric  in  1002 
leaves  land  at  Dumaltun  (Dumbleton  in 
Gloucestershire)  to  Archbishop  -^Elfric.§  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  tnat  t^e  names 
and  acts  refer  to  one  Wulfric.  If  so,  we 
have  his  will,)  and  know  that  he  had  a  bro- 
ther ^Ifhclm  (perhaps  the  Northampton- 
shire eaidorman  of  that  name),  while  some 
of  his  first  bequests  are  of  lands  to  JSlfhelm 
and  Wulfag.  The  lands  in  question  are  in 
the  north,  and  are  locally  situate  in  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire.  Neither  in 
their  position  nor  in  the  names  of  his  kin, 
whoever  Wulfag  may  be,  is  there  anything 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  this 
Wulfric  was  the  son  of  jEmketel  and  Wul- 
frun; and  we  may  perhaps  regard  one  of 
them  as  the  missing  link  between  Wulfrun 
and  Wulfgyth.  Anyhow  the  argument  now 
stands  thus  : — ^thelmser's  connection  with 
a  Wulfrun  is  certain;  and  there  was  a 
"  Wulfgyth's  bridge "  on  the  property  at 
Shipford  in  Oxfordshire,  given  nim  by  his 
cousin  Leof  win.^  Earl  Godwin's  connection 
with  a  Wulfgyth  is  probable,  as  she  and  her 
children  left  him  and  his  children  land.  The 
connection  of  this  latter  Wulfgyth,  sister  of 
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a  Wulfric,  with  a  Wulfrun,  mother  of  a 
Wulfric,  is  conjectural,  but  not  unlikely  or 
unnatural  Wulfgyth's  daughter  jElgyth 
had  land  in  Oxfordshire,  ^q  descent  of 
Godwin  from  an  j^hclmser  rests  on  the 
sterling  authority  of  Florence  of  Worcester. 
Is  it  more  likely  that  these  coincidences  are 
meaningless,  or  that  the  historian  was  right  ? 
It  may  now  be  noticed  that  there  was 
another  u^thelmser,  who  signs  charters  as 
"  dux  "  down  to  a.  982,  and  whom  we  may 
almost  certainly  identify  with  the  ^thel- 
maer,  eaidorman  of  Hampshire,  whom  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  as  dying  in  a. 
982.  He  was  buned  at  New  Minster  or 
Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester ;  and  his  will 
has  been  preserved.*  Its  principal  points 
are  that  he  leaves  land  in  Tudanworth  to  his 
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wife,  land  at  Ensham  to  his  elder  son,  and 
land  at  Cotismore  to  his  younger.  His  son's 
names  unfortunately  are  not  given  ;  but  .an 
uSthelwin,  son  of  the  eaidorman  uSthelmser, 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  grant  of  Dumaltun  to  Wulfric.  The 
other  may  be  ^thelnoth  the  Good,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  Florence  of 
Worcester  identifies  as  son  of  "the  noble 
uEthelmar."  .^Egelric  or  -^thelric,  Bishop 
of  Selsey,  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  God  that 
he  might  not  survive  his  dear  father,  the 
Primate  uEthelnoth ;  and  the  story  seems  to 
imply  a  blood-relationship  between  the  two.f 
The  lands  mentioned  in  -^thelmaer's  will  are 
naturally  not  his  ancestral  inheritance,  but 
outlying  properties  seemingly  in  different 
counties.  If  Cotismore  be  the  Rutland  pro- 
perty of  that  name,  it  was  held  by  a  Goda 
under  the  Confessor.  Ensham  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  hands, 
probably  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
Ensham's  monastery ;  and  the  circumstance 
suggests  the  enquiry  whether  u^thelweard, 
the  Hampshire  thane,  owning  land  at  Ensham, 
and  connected  with  Bishop  Byrhtelm  of 
Winchester,  was  of  kin  to  ^thelmser,  the 
Hampshire  eaidorman,  as  well  as  connected 
with  -^thelmser  minister.  If  so,  it  would 
give  the  clue  why  Tudanworth,  the  Tude- 
word  of  Domesday,  passed  ultimately  into 
Harold's  hands,  though  it  was  situate  iu 
Yorkshire,  where  he  had  little  property  be- 
sides. For  families  died  out  rapidly  during 
the  Danish  wars ;  and  it  was  always  a  rea- 
son for  begging  a  property,  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  a  connection  of  some  kind.  These 
however  are  mere  possibilities,  on  which  no- 
thing can  be  built. 

So  far  the  argument  has,  I  hope,  proved 
that  we  may  distinguish  two  ^thelmsers,  the 

♦  Liber.  Mon.  de  Hyda,  pp.  264-268. 
\  Flor.  Wig.  i.  pp.  188,  192. 
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Hampshire  ealdonnan  who  died  in  082,  and 
the  King^s  thane  who  endows  Ensham  in 
1006,  and  may  ahnost  certainly  look  on 
**  JEthelmser  minister  "  as  kin  to  an  Anglian 
family,  whose  descendants  were  Godwin's  and 
Harold's  relations.  One  curious  point  re- 
mains. In  the  year  1017,  when  the  traitor 
Eadric  Streona  received  the  reward  of  his 
crimes,  among  those  who  were  cut  down 
with  him  was  an  JEthelweard,  whom  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  distinguishes  as  the  son  of 
"JEthelmaer  the  Great,"  and  Florence  of 
Worcester  as  son  of  "  Agelmar  dux."  This 
can  hardly  be  the  son  of  JEthelm»r  of 
Hampshire,  both  because  it  would  not,  I 
think,  be  natural  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
son  of  a  man  thirty-five  years  dead,  and  be- 
cause we  should  scarcely  now  hear  for  the 


first  time  of  that  .^Ethelmser's  surname.  But 
if  we  assume  this  J£thelweard  to  be  the  son 
of  JSthelmser  minister,  named  from  one 
uncle,  and  in  attendance  on  another,  all  is 
easily  explained ;  and  we  may  suppose  JSthel- 
meer  the  Great  or  Big  to  have  got  his  sur- 
name as  a  distinction  between  himself  and 
his  old  contemporary  JEthelmsBr  the  Noble 
or  Well-bom.  It  is  true  this  forces  us  to 
suppose  that  Florence  has  given  the  title 
"  dux  "  to  a  man  who  was  only  "  minister," 
or  perhaps  that  ^thelmser  was  made  ealdor- 
mail  in  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  but  neither 
of  these  theories  is  glaringly  improbable. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
charter  I  have  quoted  concerning  ^thelmser 
calls  him  "  dux "  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
and  ''  minister  "  in  the  endorsement 
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It  happens  that  out  of  four  men  of  sub- 
stance and  position  who  bear  the  name 
.^elric  between  1000  and  1066,  two  appear 
in  intimate  relations  to  one  or  other  member 
of  Godwin's  family.  The  -^elric  who  was 
a  reeve  of  Kent*  under  Canute  may  be  dis- 
missed, as  quite  foreign  to  our  purposes. 
But  there  was  an  -^EgeMc,  a  Worcestershire 
thane,  a  brother  of  bishop  Aldred,  who  in 
1042  got  leases  for  three  Uves  of  Elmley  and 
Bentley  from  Bishop  Lyfing ;  while  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  Elmley  is  entered  as  a 
former  property  of  Queen  £dith'B.f  If 
.^elrio  was  of  her  kin,  nothing  more  natural 
than  such  a  bequest  to  her.  His  brother 
Aldred's  fortunes  involved  him  still  more 
signally  with  Godwin's  family.  In  1060  he 
procured*  Swegen's  restoration  to  his  earl- 


♦  God,  Dip.  1323. 


t  Cod.  Dip.  764,  765. 


dom.  Having  bought  the  see  of  York  in 
1061  he  was  refused  the  pallium  at  Rome — 
by  one  account  for  simony  and  gross  incom- 
petence, by  another  for  a  slight  breach  of 
canonical  discipline,* — and  would  have  re- 
turned in  dishonour  if  Earl  Tostig  had  not 
interposed  with  threats,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  nomina- 
tion. The  third  J^ehic  began  life  in  Pe- 
terborough monastery,  was  made  secretary 
to  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Durham,  passed 
seemingly  into  the  service  of  ^Ifric,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  left  him  a  bequest,! 
obtained  the  see  of  Durham  by  simony  (and 
it  is  said  by  Godwin's  aid),I  and  finally,  in 
1056,  procured,  by  the  aid  and  favour  of 
Earl  Tostig,§  that  his  brother  -^elwine 

♦  Malmesbury.  de  Gest.  Pont.,  p.  271.     Vita 
Eadwardi,  p.  411.  {Cod.  Dip.  759. 

t  Ingxdf,  p.  649.  §  Sim.  Dun.  c.  84. 
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should  be  allowed  to  sucseed  him.  Here 
the  evidence  is  palpably  insufficient  to  do 
more  than  suggest  a  case  for  enquiry.  But 
the  case  of  Aldred  and  -^gelric  is  a  stronger 
one ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  .^el- 
ric  and  his  brother  may  have  been  sons  of 
Eadric  Streona  himself  or  of  a  brother.  I 
may  just  add  that  Eadric  the  Wild  co-ope- 
rated with  Harold's  sons  in  the  insurrection 
of  1068,  and  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
named  Alnod.*  And  to  wind  up  this  cata- 
logue of  -^gelrics  or  -^thelrics,  I  may  notice 
-^Iric,  the  monk  of  Christ  Church,  who  was 
of  Godwin's  kin,  and  was  once  put  forward 
as  candidate  for  the  primacy.f 

I  have  gone  at  great  length  into  this  ques- 
tion of  genealogy,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
importance  as  because  it  partly  involves  the 
question  of  Florence  of  Worcester's  trust- 
worthiness.    Assume  that  he  was  mistaken 
about  such  a  point  as  Godwin's  family,  and 
his   estimate   of   Godwin's  character  is  to 
some  extent  impaired.     Let  it  be  seen  that 
he  possessed  accurate  local  knowledge  about 
an  eminent  family  whose  fortunes  had  power- 
fully  influenced  Mercian  history,   and  his 
words  of  praise  or  blame  get  a  fresh  signifi- 
cance.    The  only  seeming  contradiction  to 
explain  is  between  Florence's  description  of 
.^Egelmaer  as  a  man  of  low  race  and  bad  cha- 
racter, and  the  high  position  occupied  by  the 
-^thelmser  whom  I  identify  with  him,  and 
the  epithet  of  "great"  given  him  by  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.     The  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.     If  -^gelmser  was  only 
son  of  a  small  thane,  his  nse  was  rapid,  and 
it  may  be  said  unexampled,   sufficient  to 
rouse  the  envy  against  new  men  ;  and  this 
may  account  for  some  disparaging  expres- 
sions.    But  the  fact  that  Eadric  married  into 
the  royal  family  is  surely  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption  of  a  servile  or  base  extrac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  believe  that 
Godwin  owed  some  of  his  rise  in  life  and  a 
portion  of  his  vast  estates  to  connection  with 
two  old  and  good  families.     As  to  the  epithet 
"great "    I  oelieve   it  merely  means    that 
-^thelmser  was  a  big  man ;  but  even  if  we 
assume  that  it  was  applied  to  his  personal 
character,  it  would  only  show  that  the  public 
differed  from  Florence  in  their  estimate  of  a 
clever  glozing  man,  as  men  have  differed 
since    then    about  his  ^andson    Godwin. 
Meanwhile  two  small  pomts  may  be  noted. 
If  -^thelmaer  had  a  grandson  of  age  in  1006, 
the  chronological  difficulty  which  Mr.  Free- 
man has  raised   disappears;   and  we  must 
assume,  what  is  far  from  improbable,  that 
Eadric  Streona  was  a  younger  brother,  though 

♦  Mapes,  X>«  NugU  Ourialium,  p.  81. 
f  Vita  Eadioardi,  p.  399. 


a  man  advanced  in  life,  when  he  married 
Eadgyth.     Next,  we  may  understand  why 
Godwin  was  not  involved  in  the  ruin  which 
followed  his  father  Wulfnoth's  quarrel  with 
Brihtric.     The  first  charter  he  signs  in  1012 
bears  the  signatures  of  his  great-uncles  Eadric 
and  JElfric,  of  his  uncle  ^thelweard,  of  an 
Ulfcytel,  who  probably  belonged  to  his  East 
Anglian  kin,  and  of  his  cousin  ^thelmser. 
If  he  was  connected  with   JEgelnoth  and 
-^elric  he  had  natural  allies  in  two  of  the 
most  eminent  churchmen  of  the  day.     It  is 
just  possible  that  even  closer  bonds  connected 
him  with  one  member  of  the  royal  family. 
The   will  of  the   ^theling  -^thelst^n,  be- 
queathing the  land  at  Compton  which  his 
father  had  before  him  to  Godwin  Wulfnoth's 
son,  proceeds  to  make  a  bequest  of  land  at 
Westun  to  "my  foster-mother  -^Ithryth, " 
and  of  land  at  Heorulf  estun  and  a  sword  "  to 
my  mass-priest  -^fwin.  "*     We  cannot  of 
course  strain  the  evidence  of  so  common  a 
name  as  Westun ;  but  there  was  a  Westun 
in  Suffolk,  part  of  which  belonged  to  Gurth,  f 
and  a  Westone  in  Hertfordshire  which  be- 
longed to  Harold.  J     The  properties  with 
names  like   Heorulfestun  belonged  to   St 
Paul's  and  St.  Edmund's,  under  the  Con- 
fessor ;  but  Godwin  is  known  to  have  had  a 
brother  named  ^Ifwin,  who  became  Abbot 
of  Hyde,  and  died  fighting  at  Hastings ;  so 
that,  if  this  were  indeed  the  man,  the  bequest 
of  a  sword  to  him  was  not  without  a  mean- 
ing,    Summing  up,  then,  I  think  we  may 
say  that  Godwin's  position  during  the  last 
years  of  Ethelred  and  at  Canute's  accession 
was  the  most  desirable  of  all  for  a  young 
man :  just  enough  family  connection  to  push 
him  if  he  appeared  capable,  and  not  enough 
to  excite  Canute's  jealousy.      It  was  that 
king's  policy  to  promote  trustworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  families  who  had  suffered  at  his 
hands,  instead  of  perpetuating  a  blood  feud 
with  them.     In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
favoured  Leofwine  and  Leofric,  the  father 
and  brother  of  Norman,  who  had  perished 
with  Eadric  Streona,  §  he  promoted  Godwin, 
whose  kinsmen  Eadric  Streona  and  -^thel- 
weard  had  been  the  victims  of  a  great  State 
necessity. 


♦  Cod.  Dip.  722. 

+  Domesday,  ii.  f.  282,  b.  283. 

tllnd.  i.  f.  1326. 

§  Mr.  Freeman  observes,  "  Northman  is  said, 
on  the  most  suspicious  of  all  authorities,  to  have 
been  a  special  follower  of  Eadric,"  and  refers  ac- 
cordingly to  Ingulf.  But  the  remodeller  of  Ingulf 
was  merely  amplifying  the  Chronicle  of  Evesham 
(p.  84),  which  says,  "  with  whom  too  [i.e.,  Eadric] 
and  with  many  others  of  his  soldiers,  a  certain 
powerful  man,  Norman  by  name,  is  killed."  It 
is  possible,  but  not  I  think  natural,  to  exclude 
Norman  from  the  retainers  spoken  of  asEadric's. 
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In  William  of  Malmesbury's  notice  of 
Godwin's  family  connections,  he  says  that  he 
was  first  married  to  a  sister  of  Canute's,  who 
died  by  God's  judgment  for  her  wickedness 
in  exporting  slaves  to  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards to  the  mother  of  his  surviving  children, 
whose  name  William  of  Malmesbury  does 
not  know.  This  account  is  clearly  inaccurate. 
Munch  and  Lappenberg,  who  have  been 
generally  followed,  agree  that  Godwin's  con- 
nection with  Canute  was  through  marrying 
Gytha,  the  sister  of  Jarl  "Ulf,  Canute's 
brother-in-law ;  and  Gytha  was  alive  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Consequently,  the  story 
of  a  former  wife  has  been  very  generally 
discarded  or  ignored.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote 
altogether  at  random ;  and  there  is  a  marriage- 
contract  extant,  which  perhaps  is  the  very 
deed  of  the  first  marriage.*  By  this,  God- 
win, wishing  to  marry  Byrhtric's  daughter, 
gives  her  a  pound  of  gold,  and  a  property  at 
Street,  and  some  land  at  Burhwaramersc,  and 
thirty  oxen  and  twenty  cows,  and  ten  hcJrses 
and  ten  theowmen.  The  agreement  is  made 
at  Kingston  before  Canute  and  the  Primate, 
is  witnessed  by  three  Godwins  and  three 
Leofwins  amongst  others,  makes  mention  in 
the  formal  part  of  all  the  "  doughty "  men 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  as  persons  who  are  to  be 
notified,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  three  copies, 
one  at  Christ  Church  (Canterbury),  one  at  St 
Augustine's,  and  the  third  by  Byrhtric  him- 
self. Now,  the  name  Godwin  is  so  common 
that  we  can  argue  nothing  at  all  from  it;  and 
even  the  presence  of  the  name  Leof  win  does 
not  really  advance  us.  But  the  Godwins 
interested  especially  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
of  such  importance  that  their  marriage-con- 
tracts would  be  discussed  before  Canute 
himself,  cannot  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  Street  and  Burhwaramersc  in  question 
can  be  positively  identified.  The  first  gave 
its  present  name  to  Street  Hundred,  and  was 
held  by  XJlnod,  under  the  Confessor.  The 
second  is  Burmarsh  in  the  same  Hundred, 
which  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  to 
St.  Augustine's.  The  want  of  a  link  how- 
ever in  this  instance  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  connection  of  Street  with  Ulnod, 
who  is  most  probably  Wulfnoth,  Godwin's 
son.  That  Godwin  did  not  hold  any  other 
property  in  the  district  makes  it  perhaps  all 
the  more  likely  that  he  would  assign  this 
estate  as  a  dower.  The  fact,  though  inte- 
resting, if  we  could  assume  it,  does  not  bear 
largely  upon  Godwin's  history.  Byrhtric's 
daughter  must  have  died  young ;  and  we  can- 
not infer  from  Malmesbury's  confused  state- 
ment whether  she  or  Gytha  was  guilty  of  the 

»  Cod,  Dip,  782. 


infamous  traffic  in  young  girls  with  Denmark. 
But  the  deed,  which  must  be  dated  between 
1016,  the  year  of  Canute's  accession,  and 
the  year  1018,  when  Godwin  Svould  have 
been  described  as  Earl,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
mark  his  position  under  the  new  dynasty,  as 
a  man  of  rank,  but  still  merely  a  county 
notability,  and  evidently  possessed  only  of  a 
small  property. 

It  was  Canute's  obvious  policy  to  divide 
his  earldoms  between  Danes  and  English- 
men, so  as  not  to  rely  exclusively  upon  either 
race.  But  the  wars  of  the  last  few  years 
had  been  so  destructive  that  th»  native 
nobility  was  reduced  to  a  few  great  families. 
Of  these,  the  despicable  Eadulf  Cudel 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Northumbria. 
Leofwin,  generally  called,  but  on  insufficient 
evidence.  Earl  of  Mercia,  was  most  likely  the 
son  or  near  kinsman  of  JEthclwin,  and 
grandson  of  -^thelstan  Half-cyng,  an  East 
Anglian  earldorman  of  Danish  descent.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  Leofwin,  Leofric, 
and  Edwin  were  names  in  both  families  ;  that 
Leofwin's  son's  name  Norman,  and  the  family 
history,  indicate  Norse  extraction ;  that 
j^thelwin's  nickname  "God's  friend"  cor- 
responds eminently  to  his  grandson  Leofric's 
character  for  personal  piety ;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  family  with  which  Leofwin  can 
at  all  probably  be  connected,  since  Dugdale's 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester  under  Ethelbald,  is 
of  course  only  the  creation  of  a  spurious 
charter.  A  third  Earl  ^thelweard,  who  was 
soon  afterward  outlawed  for  a  rebellion  in 
Canute's  absence,  was  perhaps  connected 
with  the  historian  Fabius  Quaestor  Patricius 
^thelweard,  and  presumed  on  his  royal  kin- 
dred as  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Of  a  fourth 
JEthelred  nothing  but  the  name  is  known  ; 
and,  as  it  only  occurs  in  one  charter,*  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  was  short-lived 
or  unimportant  Godwin  was  designated  by 
race  as  much  as  by  ability  for  a  place  in  the 
new  peerage.  His  family  had  been  con- 
spicuously before  the  public  ever  since 
Ethelred's  accession ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  what  since  ^thelmser's  death 
was  the  least  favoured  branch,  was  a  pledge 
that  he  was  not  indissolubly  bound  to  the 

East.  Mr.  Freeman  says  "he  had  fleshed 
is  sword  at  Sherstone  and  Assandun;"f 
and,  though  there  is,  I  think,  no  authority 
for  the  assertion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
young  man  had  served  in  those  battles,  per- 
haps on  the  Danish  side.  He  accordingly 
signs  charters  as  Earl  in  1018,  being  then, 
we  may  suppose,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Fortune  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 


♦  Cod,  Lip.  729. 
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diBtinction.  The  English  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  something  like  the  Irish  of  the 
eighteenth,  unconquerable  in  every  country 
but  their  own ;  and  Godwin  led  them  to 
victory  over  Canute's  Slavonian  neighbours 
on  the  Danish  frontier.  Lappenberg,  Pal- 
grave,  and  Mr.  Freeman  agree  in  referring 
this  expedition  to  the  year  1019,  when  Canute 
visited  Denmark  to  secure  the  throne  vacant 
by  his  brother  Harald's  death.  Munch 
clenches  this  date  by  a  theory  which  is  only 
not  proved.  He  points  out  that  Godwin's 
marriage  with  Gytha  may  probably  be 
referred  to  1019  or  soon  afterwards,  that 
XJlf  Jarl's  ancestral  estates  lay  at  Jomsborg 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wends,  and  that  the  story  in  the  Knytlinga 
Saga,  which  connects  Godwin's  rise  with  a 
rescue  of  Ulf  Jarl,  is  easily  accounted  for  if 
we  refer  the  events  to  this  expedition  and 
divest  them  of  their  legendary  colouring. 
From  this  time  then  we  may  regard  Godwin 
as  the  greatest  by  connection,  position,  and 
capacity,  of  all  the  nobles  really  naturalized 
in  England,  and  only  manifestly  inferior  to 
Leofwine's  family  by  descent  His  rivals 
Eric,  Thurkil,  Hacun,  or  Ulf,  melt,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  land.  The  Earls  dwindle 
down  from  ten  or  twelve  to  six  or  seven; 
and  Godwin's  is  the  premier  province  of 
England,  the  earldom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
The  fact  that  part  of  Gytha's  "morgon- 
land"  or  dower  from  her  husband  was  in 
Devonshire,*  as  well  as  the  vast  property 
afterwards  owned  there  by  Godwin's  family, 
seems  to  show  that  his  connection  with  this 
part  of  England  was  among  the  earliest  inci- 
dents of  his  rise. 

With  Canute's  death  came  the  trial  which 
was  to  test  of  what  metal  Godwin  was  made. 
The  dead  king,  during  his  early  campaigns, 
in  England,  nad  cohabited  with  -^Elfgiva 
daughter  of  -fflf  elm,  ealdorman  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  union,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  have  been,  had  been  practically  annul- 
led by  Canute's  formal  marriage  with  Ethel- 
red's  widow.  But  -^Elfgiva  and  one  of  her 
sons,  Sven,  had  been  endowed  with  Norway ; 
and  the  other  son,  Harald,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  public  business.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  this  arrangement  was  ever  ac- 
ceptable to  Emma ;  and  Danish  history  re- 
presents her  as  conspiring  during  Canute's 
lifetime  to  seize  Denmark  for  her  son  Hardi- 
canute.  As  England  was  secured  to  her 
son  by  treaty,  so  far  as  Canute's  good  plea- 
sure could  secure  it,  we  may  perhaps  assume 
that  Emma  feared  lest  Denmai'k  should  be 
made  a  separate  kingdom  for  one  of -^Ifgiva's 
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sons.  But  Canute  seems  to  have  desired 
the  permanent  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and,  it  is  said,  procured  a  promise  from  the 
English  Primate,  JEgelnoth  the  Good,  to 
acknowledge  and  consecrate  only  Hardi- 
canute.  When,  however,  the  king's  death 
was  known,  the  old  division  of  North  and 
South,  Angle  and  Saxon,  broke  out  again 
in  England.  To  the  Angles,  Harald  was  the 
son  of  a  countrywoman,  fitted  by  age  and 
presence  to  assume  sovereignty  at  once,  and 
the  pledge  of  a  severance  from  Denmark, 
which  began  to  be  earnestly  desired.  But 
among  the  Saxons  Harald's  birth  was  dis- 
credited, and  it  was  said  that  his  barren 
mother  had  palmed  off  a  cobbler's  son  on 
the  late  king.  Apart  from  their  traditional 
jealousy  of  an  Anglian  candidate,  the  Saxons 
were  no  doubt  influenced  by  their  natural 
leaders.  The  Primate  declared  himself 
bound  by  a  promise  to  support  Hardicanute ; 
Emma  could  not  but  desire  that  her  own  son 
should  govern  England  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  rival's  issue ;  and  Godwin,  as  connected 
with  Danish  royalty,  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  wife's  sister-in-law's  nephew. 
The  Witan  met  to  deliberate ;  and  Leofric 
inclined  the  balance  in  Harald's  favour. 
England  was  to  be  divided  again,  as  it  had 
so  often  been  before ;  and  Harald  was  to 
rule  north  of  Thames,  while  Enoma  and  God- 
win administered  the  provinces  south  of 
Thames  in  trust  for  Hardicanute. 

It  was  certain  that  this  arrangement  could 
not  long  be  satisfactory.  England  had  out- 
grown the  time  when  partitions  of  it  for  dy- 
nastic convenience  were  possible ;  and  when 
Harald  claimed  and  carried  off  his  share  of 
the  late  king's  treasure  from  Winchester, 
and  established  a  seat  of  government  in  the 
North,  the  West  Saxons  began  to  repent  of 
the  arrangement,  which  excluded  them  from 
all  the  profits  and  patronage  of  government. 
Hardicanute  still  lingered  in  Denmark,  and 
seemed  careless  of  his  own  interests,  though 
Florence  savs  he  was  begged  to  show  him- 
self. Public  feeling  veered  round  in  favour 
of  Harald  as  the  one  king.  But  for  Emma 
no  reconciliation  with  her  rival's  bastard  or 
the  cobbler's  son  was  possible.  If  her 
Danish  son  was  careless  of  his  English  king- 
dom and  his  mother's  honour,  she  had  sons 
in  Normandy  whose  claim  as  English  J£thel- 
ings  might  rally  a  party.  It  seems  she  in- 
vited them  to  come  over.  Edward,  by  the 
Norman  account,  landed  in  Hampshire, 
fought  a  battle,  and  sailed  away  again,  see- 
ing, we  may  presume,  that  he  was  not  wel- 
comed even  within  a  few  miles  of  the  royal 
city,  his  mother's  customary  residence. 
Alfred  was  less  fortunate.     He  seems  to 
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have  sailed  up  the  Stour  to  Canterbury,* 
perhaps  relying  on  the  friendship  of  JEthel- 
noth,  and  then  marched  across  country  with 
a  few  hundred  followers  to  Guildford. 
There  he  and  his  men  were  seized  during 
the  night  The  followers  were  enslaved  or 
put  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  bar- 
barity, — scalping,  blinding,  and  cutting  off 
the  hands  and  feet  ASred  himself  was 
sent  to  Ely  to  be  imprisoned,  was  blinded 
the  moment  he  landed,  and  died  from  the 
brutal  violence  with  which  the  eye-balls  had 
been  pierced. 

What  was  Godwin's  share  in  this  great 
tragedy  ?  One  version  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle which  is  followed  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester and  Simeon  of  Durham,  the  Flemish 
author  of  the  Encomium  Emmce,  the  Nor- 
mans, William  of  Poitou,  and  William  of 
Jumieges,  all  agree  that  he  was  the  main 
actor,  the  man  who  allured  and  captured 
Alfred,  and  who  was  responsible  for  his 
treatment,  and  only  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  perfidy  involved.  Except  Godwin's 
panegyrist,  who  shuns  the  subject,  but  does 
not  really  deny  his  hero's  guilt,  every  writer 
of  the  times  who  mentions  the  massacre  says 
that  Godwin  was  reputed  its  author;  and 
only  William  of  Malmesbury,  whose  monas- 
tery had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Godwin, 
and  who  was  perhaps  in  fear  of  "  the  modem 
English,"  speaks  of  it  as  a  little  doubtful 
because  "the  chronicles  are  silent"  Ac- 
cordingly Godwin's  guilt  has  been  assumed 
as  proved  by  all  historians,  except  Thierry 
and  Mr.  Freeman.  Thierry's  argument,  that 
Godwin,  as  a  pure-minded  Saxon  patriot, 
was  disgusted  by  the  number  of  foreign  re- 
tainere  whom  Alfred  brought  with  him,  need 
not  detain  those  who  remember  that  God- 
win married  a  Dane,  supported  the  foreign 
Hardicanute  against  the  son  of  an  English- 
woman, and  finally  procured  the  election  of 
Alfred's  brother,  the  most  foreign  in  heart 
of  all  our  early  kings.  Mr.  Freeman's  argu- 
ments are  of  a  more  serious  kind ;  and  one 
of  them  may  be  allowed  from  the  first,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  It  is 
that  this  invasion  was  in  violation  of  the 
settlement  made  by  the  Witan,  and  that 

♦  Whether  Canterbury  or  Dover  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  as  the  word  used,  Dorubemia, 
means  Canterbury  in  English,  and  I  suppose  in 
other  writers,  down  to  the  Conquest,  while  in 
the  twelfth  centurj  it  is  used  by  William  of 
Jumieges,  and  perhaps  once  or  twice  by  other 
writers,  for  Dover.  But  Williwn  of  Poitou 
speaks  of  Dover  as  Dovera,  and  ou^ht  therefore 
to  mean  Canterbury  by  Dorubemia ;  and  Wil- 
liam  of  Jumieges  in  the  passage  in  question 
seems  merely  to  amplify  his  predecessor.  There 
is  no  doubt  Fordwich  near  Canterbury  was  a 
port  in  1037. 


Godwin,  as  party  to  that  pact,  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent  under  Harald's  over-lordship 
(though  this  is,  I  think,  moi*e  questionable), 
was  bound  to  stifie  the  beginnings  of  civil 
war.  Next,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the 
charge  made  by  the  Winchester  annalist, 
that  Godwin  invited  the  -^thelings  to  come 
over,  and,  which  is  perhaps  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  higldy  improbable  story  in 
the  Encomium  Emmas^  that  Harald  forged 
a  letter  inveigling  them  in  their  mother's 
name.  Godwin's  interests  at  this  time 
might  be  promoted  by  Hardicanute's  acces- 
sion, or  by  making  terms  promptly  with 
Harald ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had 
done  the  latter.  But  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  putting  forward  a  candidate  from 
Ethelred's  line,  or  by  joining  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which,  if  Harald  died  or 
lost  the  crown,  would  involve  the  Earl  in 
difficulties  with  Emma  and  her  sons.  Emma 
may  have  thought  that  she  could  force  God- 
win's hand  by  precipitating  an  invasion. 
But  Godwin  can  only  have  felt  annoyance 
and  perplexity  when  ne  heard  that  a  royal 
prince  was  in  the  country,  whom  it  was 
almost  equally  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
to  support  or  to  destroy. 

The  question  then  narrows  itself  to  two 
points.  Did  Godwin  go  to  meet  the  -^thel- 
mg,  become  his  man,  and  betray  him  in 
violation  of  the  most  binding  oath,  and  did 
he  take  active  part  in  the  atrocities  after- 
wards? Mr.  Freeman  answers  substantially 
that  our  authorities  are  confused,  and  that 
Godwin  was  afterwards  absolved  by  formal 
judgment  of  the  Witan.  Now  a  word  may 
be  said  as  to  the  confusion  of  the  authorities. 
"  A  contemporary  writer,"  says  Mr.  Free- 
man of  the  Encomiast,  "who  wipes  out 
Emma's  marriage  with  -^thelred,  who  looks 
on  the  jEthclings  as  sons  of  Cnut,  who 
is  ignorant  that  his  heroine  was  actually 
Queen  Regent  over  Wessex,  is  really  some- 
what of  a  curiosity."  Whether  the  monk 
of  St  Bertin  really  wiped  out  the  marriage 
with  Ethelred  must  be  decided  by  those 
who  can  say  whether  the  mention  of  her  as 
"  virgo,"  a  rather  vague  phrase  in  monastic 
Latin,  outweighs  the  title  of  "Regina," 
given  to  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  duke. 
But  this  argument  from  inaccuracies  of  de- 
tail must  not  be  closely  pressed.  No 
man  ought  to  have  known  more  about  God- 
win's family  and  the  life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor than  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
life,  yet  he  marries  Godwin  to  Canute's 
sister,  and  Tostig  to  Edward's  niece,  whom 
he  describes  as  her  father's  sister ;  while  he 
speaks  of  the  Danish  embassy  to  claim  the 
English  crown  as  an  embassy  to  acknowledge 
Edward  on  his  accession.     If  therefore  we 
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reject  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  who 
almost  certainly  derived  his  story  from  Em- 
ma or  her  retinue  when  she  fled,  after  Al- 
fred's murder,  into  Flanders,  we  may  with 
equal  reason  discard  Godwin's  panegyrist 

However,  Mr.  Freeman  elects  on  the 
whole  to  follow  the  Encomiast's  story  as  the 
most  probable.  It  is  simple  enough.  Al- 
fred tries  to  land  and  is  repulsed,  but  suc- 
ceeds at  another  point,  and  makes  his  way 
toward  London  to  join  lus  mother.  "  But 
when  he  was  now  close  to  it  Earl  Godwin 
met  him,  and  took  him  into  his  faith,  and 
presently  became  his  vassal,  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  an  oath.  And  leading  him  away 
from  London,  he  brought  him  into  the  vill 
called  Guildford :  and  there  distributed  his 
soldiers  by  twenties  and  twelves  and  tens  in 
the  respective  lodgings.  .  .  ."  But  next 
morning  "  the  agents  of  the  monstrous  usurp- 
er Harald  appear,"  and  the  massacre  begins. 
The  guarded  and  truthful  character  of  this 
narrative  is  apparent.  The  writer  nowhere 
condemns  Godwin,  though  he  evidently  sus- 
pects him ;  but  he  simply  puts  the  known 
facts  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant 
an  irresistible  inference  that  Godwin  was  a 
party  to  the  admission  of  Harald's  troops. 
Indeed,  Emma  herself  may  well  have  been 
ignorant  of  some  facts,  and  have  wished  to 
disguise  others.  After  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  expedition  she  jnay  naturally  have  de- 
sired to  father  her  own  letter  on  Harald  as 
a  forgery :  and  how  far  Godwin  was  deceived 
or  deceiving  may  long  have  been  unknown 
to  her.  Mr.  Freeman  accordingly  sums  up 
that  Alfred  was  seized  "  against  the  will  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  Godwine,"  and  that 
the  Earl  did  not  then  think  it  worth  while  to 
risk  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a  captive. 
His  main  reasons  appear  to  be  that  <'  every 
other  recorded  action  of "  Godwin's  "  life  is 
that  of  an  English  patriot,"  a  fact  which  no 
one  but  Thierrv  and  Mr.  Freeman  has  ever 
yet  discovered,  and  next,  that  "  an  English 
Court  of  Justice"  "solemnly  pronounced 
him  to  be  innocent."  Altogether  he  claims 
"  that  the  great  Earl  is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
verdict  of  Not  Proven  if  not  of  Not  Guilty." 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  theory.  If 
Harald's  troops  really  surprised  Guildford, 
they  must  have  found  Godwin  there  in  the 
character  of  an  enemy,  who  had  just  acknow- 
ledged a  new  and  rival  king,  and  whose  Ufe 
was  therefore  forfeit,  if  the  settlement  by  the 
Witan  had  any  value.  Even  if  we  assume 
Godwin  to  have  escaped,  and  reject  all  the 
English  evidence  that  connects  him  with  the 
massacre,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  been  trusted  or  employed  after- 
wards. But  the  small  evidence  we  have 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  both.     His  sig- 


nature as  "  dux "  is  affixed  to  the  one  sign- 
ed charter  of  Harald's  reign.  His  friends 
Lyfing  and  Stigand  obtain  Church  prefer- 
ment ;  and  Lyfing's  first  known  use  of  his 
new  bishopric  is  to  lease  Church  lands  to  the 
Worcestershire  -^elric  whom  we  have  seen 
some  reason  for  connecting  with  Godwin's 
family.  Lastly,  when  Hardicanute  succeeds 
to  the  throne  Godwin  is  brought  to  trial  for 
what  took  place  at  Guildford.  Mr.  Freeman 
indeed  says  that  he  was  solemnly  pronounced 
innocent.  But  the  language  of  Florence  is 
not  nearly  so  strong,  and  merely  says  that 
Godwin's  compurgators  swore  he  did  not 
counsel  or  wish  Alfred's  blinding,  but  did  as 
his  Lord  King  Harald  ordered  him.  This 
defence,  be  it  observed,  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  treachery,  with  which  the  Witan 
had  nothing  to  do,  nor  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners,  which  statesmen  of 
that  age  would  easily  condone,  but  simply 
declares  Godwin  legally  justified  in  obeying 
his  liege  lord.  The  Witan  was  a  court  with 
an  unavoidable  bias  in  Godwin's  favour.  All 
had  acknowledged  Harald  as  king,  de  facto 
or  de  jure,  and  could  not  wish  to  see  the 
legality  of  their  acts  under  him  impeached ; 
and  ail  undoubtedly  felt,  as  English  nobles 
felt  for  centuries  afterwards,  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  arm  the  Crown  with  prece- 
dents of  death  or  outlawry  against  their  own 
order.  So  the  matter  was  patched  up  with 
much  substantial  equity.  Godwin  is  to  make 
"  bote  "  to  the  king  with  a  magnificent  ship 
as  the  price  of  the  king's  friendship  for  the 
future.  In  other  words,  the  verdict  seems 
to  have  been: — "We  cannot  restore  your 
brother;  and  we  cannot  condenm  Godwin 
for  having  acted  in  the  main  as  most  of  us 
would  have  done,  bating  some  incidental 
circumstances,  which  are  not  charged  against 
him.  But  it  is  possible  he  might  have  man- 
aged to  save  the  ^theling  without  ruining 
himself ;  and  anyhow  he  has  been  the  cause, 
though  doubtless  against  his  will,  of  a  heavy 
loss  to  you.  There  are  fines  and  penance 
even  for  accidental  homicide.  Let  Godwin 
give  you  a  compensation  worthy  of  a  king ; 
and  let  this  matter  against  him  be  blotted 
out."  The  sentence  in  this  light  seems  emi- 
nently a  fair  one.  Godwin  had  no  share  in 
inviting  Alfred ;  and  the  men  of  Godwin's 
earldom,  probably  under  orders  from  him, 
had  tried  to  prevent  a  landing.  But  when 
Alfred  was  in  the  country,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  side  with  him  or  to  seize  him, 
the  worthy  kinsman  of  Eadric  Streona  had 
recourse  to  a  safe  treacheiy,  ^id  handed  his 
victim  over  to  the  king.  We  may  well  believe 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  or  approve  of 
Harald's  vengeance.  But  in  presence  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  whose 
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writer,  be  it  remembered,  lived  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  Guildford,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquit  the  Earl  of  the  gross  barbari- 
ties practised  on  Alfred's  bodyguard.  Thev 
were  no  doubt  designed  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  complicity. 

Godwin  was  soon  forced  to  give  a  similar 
pledge  to  the  new  king.     The  population  of 
Worcestershire  had  a  specially  Danish  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  thanes  of  the  bishopric  are 
described  as  Danes  and  English  in  two  char- 
ters.*    Whether  from  the  fierce  indepen- 
dence of  conquerors,  or  from  a  feeling  that 
they  of  all  men  ought  not  to  pay  Danegeld, 
the  people  of  the  shire  rose  up  in  arms  and 
slew  two  of  the  king's  collectors.     Hardica- 
nute  seems  to  have  beard  of  the  outrage 
while  the  Witan  was  assembled  ;  for  he  des- 
patched all  the  Earls,  and  amongst  them,  of 
course,  Godwin,    to    punish    the    murder. 
The  people  of  the  shire  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion.    The  citizens  of  Worcester  defended 
themselves  in  the  little    island    of    Beve- 
rege,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  terms  which 
left  them  their  lives  and  freedom.     But  the 
city  was  fired,  and  large  booty  carried  off. 
The  story  speaks  forcibly  to  the  servile  con- 
dition  of  England.      Hardicanute   was     a 
young  man,  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  of  no  great  ability ;  yet  men  who  must 
have  disliked  his  orders  to  punish  a  mere 
6meute  with  extreme  severity,  seem  to  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  refuse   obedience. 
It  is  the  best  extenuation  of  Godwin's  con- 
duct at  Guildford,  that  the  whole  English 
nobility  should  have  lent  themselves  so  soon 
afterwards,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  cruel  and  lawless  sentence. 

At  the  end  of  Hardicannte's  short  and  op- 
pressive reign,  England  was  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  Danish  dynasty.  The  legiti- 
mate heir  by  modern  theories,  Edward,  son 
of  Edmund  Ironsides,  was  absent  in  Hun- 
gary; and  his  return  could  not  be  waited 
for,  even  had  there  been  any  reason  to  de- 
sire it.  But  another  Edward,  Emma's  sur- 
viving son,  had  been  recalled  by  Hardicanute, 
and  was  living  in  the  country.  A  Norman 
account  even  says  that  Hardicanute  had  de- 
bignated  his  brother  heir  to  the  crown, 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Witan,  and  obtained  favour- 
able answers.  Edward's  first  impulse,  how- 
ever, was  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and  the  account 
of  his  conduct  is  remarkable.f    He  procured 

♦  Cod.  Dip.  804,  923. 

f  Malmeebury  says  (i.  882),  "Conventus  ille 
[flc  Godwinus]  per  legataries  ut  pace  praefatft 
colloquerentur  diu  hsesitabundus  et  cogitans  tan- 
dem annuit ;  venientem  ad  se  [Edvarduinl  et  con- 
antem  ad  genua  procumbere  allevat."  Mr.  Free- 
man's view  that  Edward  was  out  of  England, 
and  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  him,  has,  I 


with  some  difflctilty  an  interview  with  Eari 
Godwin,  offered  to  fall  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plored a  safe  passage  into   Normandy.     It 
seems  evident  that  he  feared  the  fate  of 
Alfred  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful  noble- 
man between  whom  and  himself  lay  the  me- 
mory of  what  might  appear  an  inexpiable 
wrong.     Godwin   at  once  re-assured   him. 
The  Earl  probably  apprehended  no  danger 
from  a  prince  whose  insignificance  he  had 
thoroughly  gauged,  knew  that  the  feeling  of 
the  country  would  not  endure  a  Dane,  and 
saw  the  advantage  of  preferring  a  candidate 
who  would  be  backed  by  the  interest  and 
perhaps  by  the  arms  of  Normandy.     It  was 
an  immediate  sacrifice  of  the  claims  which 
Godwin  as  premier  nobleman  of  the  country 
might  possibly  have  made  valid  for  his  own 
election ;  but  he  was  after  all  a  new  man, 
and  it  was  well  to  wait     As  for  the  blood- 
feud,  it  might  be  appeased  if  Edward  would 
promise    to     marry    his    daughter    Edith. 
"  There  was  no  promise,"  says  Malmesbury, 
"  which  Edward  was  not  ready  to  make,  con- 
sidering his    urgent  necessity;"   and    the 
words  perhaps  imply  that  he  thought  his 
choice  lay  between  death  and  a  throne.     It 
may  be  also,  as  he  was  not  very  capable, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  magic  of  Godwin's  elo- 
quence  and  accepted  the  Earl's  version  of 
his  own  innocence.     What  such  a  man  as 
Edward  thought  indeed,  and  whether  he 
took  his  views  from  Godwin  or  Robert,  was 
very  important  in  those  days  for  England, 
but  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  evidence  in 
sunmiing  up  on  a  matter  of  history. 

Anyhow  the  election  worked  well  for  Eng- 
land at  the  time;  and  the  new  king  was 
soon  acknpwledged  by  King  Henry  of  Ger- 
many and  the  King  of  the  French.  Mr.  Free- 
man accepts  the  unsupported  statement  of 
the  Anonymous-  Biographer,  that  Magnus  of 
Denmark  waived  his  own  claims  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  recognize  Edward ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  two  years  later  Magnus  prepared 
to  assert  his  rights  to  England  sword  in  hand, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  civil  war  in  Den- 
mark. Munch's  view  seems  infinitely  the 
more  probable,  that  Magnus  demanded  the 
English  crown  from  the  first ;  and  it  is  con- 


tbink,  no  real  support  except  from  the  Anony- 
mous Biographer,  whose  words,  **  mittuntur  post 
eum  duces  et  episcopi,"  may,  however,  only  mean 
that  a  deputation  waited  upon  him.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  other  authorities ;  but  they  are 
either  legendary,  like  Huntingdon,  or  coloured 
by  the  Norman  story,  which  represented  Edward 
as  a  king  imposed  on  England  by  Nortnandy  in 
order  to  strengthen  William's  title  to  England. 
As  for  the  charter  in  Delisle,  in  the  first  place  it 
stands  alone,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  Edward 
called  himself  king  before  hewas  crowned  and  an- 
ointed, he  may  as  well  have  done  so  before  he  was 
elected. 
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firmed  by  Ailred  of  Rievaulx.  The  incident 
is  chiefly  important  from  its  connection  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  some  years 
later.  Sven  XJlfsen  or  Estrithsen,  the  rival 
candidate  to  Magnus,  finding  himself  hard 
pressed,  applied  to  England  for  aid  against 
the  common  enemy.  Sven  was  Godwin's  ne- 
phew by  marriage ;  and  Godwin  accordingly 
proposed  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  aid  him. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Freeman  thinks,  that 
**  plausible  arguments  "  might  be  found  for 
such  a  policy.  Plausible  arguments  are  sel- 
dom wanting  to  a  clever  advocate.  But  the 
judgment  of  the  Witan  and  popular  in- 
stinct agreed  that  England  had  better  not  be 
entangled  in  a  foreign  war  to  support  one 
who  might  use  his  power  in  advancing  his 
own  claims  to  the  English  crown.  Yet  the 
circumstance  marks  the  strong  influence  of 
Godwin's  foreign  connections  over  his  actions, 
when  the  wariest  statesman  of  the  day  sus- 
tained a  political  defeat  in  advocating  what 
were  thought  un-English  counsels. 

But  Godwin's  part  in  the  home  adminis- 
tration is  that  which  most  nearly  concerns 
us.  For  a  time  his  influence  was  supreme ; 
and  though  Siward  and  Leofric  joined  in 
counselling  the  act  by  which  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther ^as  deprived  of  her  possessions  (Nov. 
1044),  it  is  likely  that  Godwin  profited  most 
by  it.  At  least  it  is  noteworthy  that  Edith 
seems  immediately  to  replace  Emma  in  the 
attestation  of  charters,  while  at  a  rather  later 
period  (1049),  when  Godwin's  influence  was 
declining,  Emma  is  again  a  signatary.*  ft 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Em- 
ma refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Earl,  and 
used'her  vast  property  in  maintaining  a  rival 
Court  and  perhaps  in  plotting  for  a  counter- 
revolution, and  that  the  Witan  wisely  enough 
determined  to  maintain  the  settlement  made 
at  Edward's  accession.  Probably  therefore, 
though  our  dates  are  uncertain,  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  marriage  to  Edith  (Jan.  24, 
1045)  was  part  of  the  same  policy  which 
condemned  his  mother  to  quiet  and  loss  of 
influence.  Edith  has  been  the  one  member 
of  Godwin's  family  whom  all  the  historians 
have  delighted  to  honour — ^the  rose,  as  an  old 
line  expressed  it,  growing  on  the  bramble  God- 
win. She  was  fair  in  face  and  well-formed, 
modest  in  bearing,  and  reverent  to  her  pious 
husband,  good  to  God's  people  and  the  poor, 
fond  of  reading  and  needlework,  and  able  to 
speak  French,  Irish,  and  Danish  like  a  na- 
tive, says  the  last  compiler  of  her  praises,  f 
But  she  was  also  accused  of  contriving  a  foul 
murder  in  Tostig's  interest,  and  thought  it 


♦  Cod.  Dip.  711. 

t  Richard    of   Cirencester,    Speculum  HUto- 
Hale,  ii.  p.  221. 


necessary  to  clear  herself  on  her  deathbed 
from  the  general  suspicion  of  incontinence. 
In  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  she  seems 
to  have  had  no  influence  over  her  husband ; 
later  on,  she  acquired  the  natural  ascendancy 
of  a  young  woman  over  an  old  man.  But, 
for  the  time,  Godwin  had  only  freed  himself 
from  one  of  his  eneinies  by  the  coup  d'etat 
against  Emma.  A  king  like  Edward  was 
certain  to  be  governed  bv  favourites;  and 
his  superstition  attached  him  to  Churchmen, 
the  habits  of  a  life  to  foreigners.  Robert  of 
Jumieux,  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  these;  but  they  swarmed  at 
court.  They  accused  Grodwin  and  his  sons 
of  treating  the  king  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt ;  and  they  brought  up  the  old  story 
of  Alfred's  murder  against  the  Earl.  God- 
win's apologists  said  at  a  later  time  that  it 
was  true  he  and  his  sons  had  felt  a  just  dis- 
gust at  the  favours  showered  on  parasites 
and  parvenus,  but  false  that  they  had  ever 
spoken  so  much  as  a  rough  word  against  the 
king.  The  apology  seems  overstrained  and 
unnecessary.  Godwin  and  his  sons  would 
have  been  wiser  men  if  they  had  kept  their 
wrath  to  themselves ;  but  no  one  can  severely 
blame  them  if  they  sometimes  displayed  a 
little  natural  contempt,  a  little  just  indigna- 
tion for  the  worthless  son  of  Ethelred,  espe- 
cially if,  as  is  likely,  his  relations  with  Edith 
at  that  time  were  distant  and  unpleasant 
No  man  seriously  condemns  De  Montf ort  for 
the  angry  words  by  which  he  alienated  Hen- 
ry the  Third ;  and  if  Godwin  was  really  an 
English  patriot  we  may  readily  forgive  him 
for  some  want  of  temper  in  his  dealings  with 
an  incapable  administration.  Even  on  the 
lower,  and  I  think,  truer  supposition,  that  he 
was  simply  an  ambitious  man,  desiring  his  own 
advancement  and  that  of  his  family,  he  was 
entitled  to  complain  if  a  king  whom  he  had 
raised  to  power  steadily  disregarded  his  coun- 
sels, and  tried  to  form  a  party  in  the  country 
against  him. 

Accident  gave  the  king  a  great  opportu- 
nity. Swegen,  Godwin's  eldest  living  son, 
was  a  man  like  the  Norse  berserkars,  some- 
times generous  in  his  impulses,  but  ungovern- 
able in  his  lusts  or  his  wrath,  and  quite  care- 
less of  consequences  so  long  as  life  and  the 
world  lay  before  him.  He  committed  what 
under  Edward  was  the  inexpiable  oflence 
of  seducing  a  nun,  and  was  accordingly  de- 
prived of  his  earldom  and  outlawed  (1046). 
The  Witan  may  have  intended,  and  Swegen 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  this  deprivation 
was  only  to  be  temporary,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  make  bote  and  be  restored. 
As  was  not  unusual,  the  five  shires  of  his 
earldom  were  divided  among  members  of  his 
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own  family,  Us  brother  Harald  and  his  cousin 
Biorn  IJlf  son.  The  arrangement  was,  in  f  act, 
the  best  that  could  be  made  for  Swegen's  in- 
terests; and  he  seems  for  a  time  to  haTe  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  But  in  1040  Sw^en  made 
his  peace  with  the  king,  and  found  that  his 
kinsmen — some  promises  from  Biorn,  it  is 
said,  notwithstanding— ^were  disinclined  to 
resign  their  new  provinces.  In  his  wrath  he 
enticed  Biorn  to  accompany  him  to  court  for 
a  conference,  and  then,  on  pretence  that  his 
sailors  would  desert  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves too  long,  took  him  out  of  the  way  to 
Bosham,  put  him  in  chains,  and  foully  mur- 
dered him.  The  act  struck  men  with  horror. 
More  than  thirty  years'  peace  had  obliterated 
the  memory  of  Ethelred's  days ;  and  the  as- 
sassination of  a  cousin  and  Danish  Prince  of 
the  blood  by  the  son  and  heir  of  the  greatest 
nobleman  in  England  seemed  a  crime  that 
could  never  be  atoned.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  told  powerfully  against  Godwin  and 
his  race ;  and  that  the  stories  of  Eadric  Stre- 
ona's  treachery  and  murders,  of  Wulfnoth's 
quarrel  with  Brictric  and  consequent  treason, 
of  Godwin's  treacherous  seizure  of  the  JEthel- 
ing  Alfred,  were  liberally  commented  on  at 
court  by  Robert  and  the  Normans.  It  was 
usual,  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  family,  to 
bestow  the  forfeitures  and  escheats  incurred 
by  one  of  its  members  on  another.  Edward 
felt  himself  strong  enqugh  to  break  through 
this  custom;  and  Herefordshire,  a  part  of 
Swegen's  earldom,  seems  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  Raoul  de  Gael,  the  king's  nephew, 
and  a  foreigner  in  feeling,  who  proceeded  to 
secure  himself  in  it  by  foreign  mercenaries. 
Nevertheless,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
times,  Swegen  procured  pardon  for  the  mur- 
der more  easily  than  he  nad  done  for  the  se- 
duction. By  the  mediation  of  Bishop  Al- 
dred  of  Worcester,  whom  I  have  shown  some 
reason  for  connecting  with  Godwin's  family, 
and  who  united  a  tdent  for  intrigue  to  skill 
in  simony,  the  Earl  was  restored  m  the  very 
next  year  (1050)  by  King  and  Witan,  getting 
back  it  would  seem  all  his  earldom  except 
Herefordshire,  and  periiaps  having  a  certain 
supremacy  even  in  that  county. 

But  the  relations  of  the  king  and  Godwin 
were  by  this  time  almost  avowedly  hostile  : 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  occasion  of 
an  open  rupture  broke  out  Eustace  of  Bou- 
logne, Edward's  nephew,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
English  court  in  1051.  While  there  he  pro- 
bably heard  no  good  of  the  Earl  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  his  kin ;  and  having  to  pass 
through  Dover  on  his  return,  he  seems  to 
have  apprehended  insult  from  a  town  which 
the  Earl  administered,  and  armed  his  fol- 
lowers before  entering  it,  as  if  to  r^ist  at- 
tack.  Naturally  enough,  bloodshed  followed. 


The  Frenchman  tried  to  seize  quarters,  al- 
ways an  unpopular  demand,  and  Mlled  a  man 
who  resisted  on  his  own  hearth;  the  bur- 
ghers took  up  arms  and  drove  them  with 
shame  and  loss  out  of  the  town.     They  took 
shelter  under  the  castle  at  Dover,  which  Ed- 
ward had  garrisoned  with  Normans  and  men 
of  Boulogne,  as  if  in  evidence  that  he  dis- 
trusted Godwin,  and  appealed  to  the  king 
for  protection  and  satisfaction.     We  do  not 
know  their  side  of  the  story ;  but  it  is  likely 
they  were  in  the  .wrong ;  and  Edward's  de- 
mand  that  Godwin  should  punish  Dover  with- 
out giving  the  burghers  a  fair  trial  was  wholly 
unjustifiable.     Godwin  at  first  disregarded 
it,  and  afterwards  seems  to  have  thought  the 
time  come  for  procuring  a  general  redress  of 
grievances.     He  accordingly  levied  troops, 
advanced  upon  Gloucester,  where  the  long 
was  staying,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Eustace  and  all  the  foreigners  at  Dover,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  garrison  from 
Richard's  castle  in  Herefordshire.     In  return 
he  was  ready  to  clear  himself  from  all  char- 
ges that  might  be  brought  against  him.     It 
is  evident  that  Edward  desired  a  formal  rup- 
ture.   The  time  elapsed  since  the  bloodshed  at 
Dover  cannot  have  been  very  long,  for  Eustace 
was  still  encamped  under  the  walls.     Yet  all 
the  Earls  had  been  summoned  to  bring  their 
men  in  arms  to  the   Witan  at  Gloucester, 
which  was  to  try  Godwin  himself ;  and  Si- 
ward  had  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  Nortb- 
umbria.     Leofric  and  Kaoul  the  Gael  obeyed 
f^ith  equal  alacrity  ;  and  Godwin  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  powerful  army  able  to  give 
him  battle.     Counsels  of  peace   prevjuled ; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  quarrel  for 
settlement  in  a  future  Witan  at  London.    The 
delay  was  fatal  to  Godwin.     When  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom  were  so  evenly  divided  the 
king's  name  easily  inclined  the  balance ;  and 
a  charter  still  remains  testifying  how  one  of 
Godwin's  vassals  withdrew  his  allegiance,  and 
joined  himself  to  the  Earls  Siward  and  Leo- 
fric*    Edward  took  a  higher  tone,  and  b 
said  to  have  used  language  which  showed 
that  Godwin  could  hope  neither  justice  nor 
mercy  at  his  hands.     The  Earl  was  reduced 
to  fly  the  country  with  all  his  family,  out- 
lawed and  disinherited.     It  was  an  emphatic 
triumph  of  the  Norman  party.     But  it  was 
also  something  more.     Siward,  on  whom  the 
blood-feud  for  Bi6m  rested,  appears  the  most 
zealous  of  Edward's  supporters,  and  received 
some  of  Harold's  escheated  property,  f  while 
Mr.  Freeman  gives  probable  grounds  for  as- 
suming that  Swegon's  outlawry  was  the  first 
act  of  the  conquerors.     We  may  fairly  be- 
lieve that  Swegen's  restoration  had  been  due 


♦  Cod.  Dip.  930.        f  Domeaday,  i.  f.  208. 
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to  Godwin's  influence  as  well  as  to  Aldred's 
glozing  tongue,  and  that  Siward'spartizanship 
and  the  defection  of  Godwin's  followers  were 

Sartly  the  retribution  for  this  outrage  on  pub- 
c  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  God- 
win, m  the  first  beginnings  of  the  quarrel, 
was  absolutely  right,  and  Edward  absolutely 
wrong.  But  men  regarded  the  matter  as  a 
question  involving  many  different  issues  be- 
tween the  Confessor  and  his  oveivpowerful 
vassal,  and  decided  Uiat,  since  a  quarrel  had 
come  in  which  one  or  other  must  be  humili- 
ated, the  arrogant  subject  who  had  forced 
the  king  to  restore  an  outlaw  tainted  with 
sacrilege  and  murder  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  kingdom,  was  the  man  who  ought  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  a  rupture. 

But  the  event  showed,  what  is  in  fact  the 
veriest  common-place  of  experience,  that  the 
self-seeking  of  an  able  man  who  knows  that 
the  general  fortunes  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  his  own  is  more  tolerable  than  the 
well-meaning  of  a  fooL  We  know  nothing 
positive  about  Edward's  government  during 
Godwin's  exile,  except  that  he  trusted  and 
employed  his  incompetent  kinsman  Raoul 
de  Gael,  and  an  Odda  who  has  passed  noise- 
lessly out  of  history.  But  we  Know  that  in 
less  than  a  year  he  had  completely  destroyed 
his  own  party,  and  that  London  and  South- 
wark,  the  very  places  which  had  witnessed 
Godwin's  discomfiture,  were  the  theatre  of 
his  triumphant  return.  The  employment  of 
foreign  favourites,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
customs,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  taxation 
required  to  .protect  England  from  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  will  abundantly  account  for 
this  result.  But  it  is  possible  ther^  was 
another  reason.  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
visited  England  during  the  months  of  exile ; 
and  M.  Prevost  and  Mr.  Freeman  think  that 
he  was  then  promised  the  succession  by 
Ekiward.  The  conjecture  is  highly  probable ; 
but  there  are  difficulties  agamst  it,  even  if 
we  set  aside  Ingulfs  evidence  as  valueless. 
Why,  for  instance,  if  this  were  ttie  case,  did 
William  do  nothing  to  prevent  Godwin's  re- 
turn ?  Was  not  such  a  nomination  opposed 
to  the  strong  personal  interest  of  Edward's 
nephew  and  nght-hand  man,  Raoul  de  Gael  9 
Wny  did  Edward  afterwards  send  ior  another 
heir  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  ? 
Assuming,  however,  that  William's  succes- 
sion was  discussed  or  even  agreed  to  in 
Witan,  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  general 
reaction  in  Godwin's  favour ;  for  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  William 
would  ever  have  been  nominated  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  people,  or  was  better  liked  by 
the  average  Englishman  than  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  had  been  by  the  citizens  of  Dover. 
Accordingly  when  Godwin  and  his  sons,  in 


the  summer  of  1052,  carried  out  a  general 
attack  along  the  En^ish  coast,  no  doubt  in 
order  to  dissipate  Edward's  forces,  Harald 
indeed  was  resisted  in  the  west,  where  ^e 
authority  of  the  Ealdorman  proved  supreme, 
but  the  more  civilized  and  populous  south- 
east, Sussex,  Kent,  and  London,  welcomed 
Godwin  as  a  deliverer.  It  was  again  agreed 
that  the  Witan  should  meet  to  effect  a  gen- 
eral arrangement  Godwin  and  his  sons  had 
been  schooled  by  adversity.  The  Earl  made 
ample  submission  to  his  sovereign,  and  of- 
fered to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge.  But  who  were  to  accuse  the 
general  of  an  unconquered  army,  the  states- 
man who  had  recovered  popular  favour? 
Not  certainly  Edward's  Norman  favourites. 
With  a  wise  prescience  of  the  fate  likely  to 
overtake  them,  they  fled  in  every  direction ; 
and  they  were  pursued  by  sentences  of 
outlawry.  The  Witan  restored  Godwin  as 
unanimously  as  it  had  condemned  him  a 
year  before ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  a  formal  trial  was  held  on 
either  occasion.  The  influence  of  a  few 
great  nobles,  the  need  and  the  impulse  of 
Qie  moment,  decided  everything. 

The  fortunes  of  Godwin's  family  were 
now  (1053)  firmly  established ;  and  it  was 
not  among  the  least,  that  Godwin  and  Swe- 
gon  died  within  a  short  time.  Swegen  had 
gone  on  pilgrimage  in  the  previous  year  to 
expiate  his  crimes,  and  died  while  still  on 
the  journey.  Godwin's  death,  coming  sud- 
denly, and  while  he  sat  at  table  with  the 
king,  gave  rise  to  a  crowd  of  legends  in  a 
later  time.  But  men  aged  prematurely  in 
those  days;  and  the  Earl  had  done  his  share 
of  hard  work,  and  perhaps,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  a  little  addicted  to  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  The  Canons 
against  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  testify 
to .  the  prevalence  of  coarse  surfeits.  In 
Grodwin's  own  family  Harold  suffered  from 
gout ;  and  Hardicanute  dropped  down  dead 
at  a  feast,  where  he  had  over-eaten  himself. 
Godwin's  death  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
does  not  therefore  need  to  be  explained  by 
a  miracle,  though  there  is  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  sufjposing  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  exchange  of  angry  words  with 
the  king. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicler,  however,  ap- 
pears to  connect  Godwin's  death  with  God's 
indgment  upon  sacrilege ;  and  Eadmer  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  particular  have 
repeated  the  charge  against  him  that  he  was 
a  spoiler  of  monasteries.  I  have  gone  else- 
where at  some  length  into  the  evidence,* 


♦  Pearson,  Historical  Maps  of  England  during 
the  first  Thirteen  Centuries,  pp.  68, 59. 
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and  will  only  repeat  here  that  Godwin  is 
accnsed  of  having  taken  land  at  Berkeley  in 
Gloucestershire,  at  Salescombe,  Plumpton, 
Itchenor  and  Steynings  in  Sussex,  and  at 
Folkestone  Mid  Plumstead  in  Kent,  from  the 
Church,  and  that  the  manors  of  Rotherfield 
and  Washington  passed  into  his  hands,  or 
his  son's,  from  the  possession  of  monasteries, 
with  no  record  of  sale.     He  is  also  said  in 
Domesday  to  have  procured  a  fraudulent 
transfer  of  the  manor  of  Stoke,  which  he- 
longed  to  the  see  of  Rochester — a  chai^ 
which  rather  confirms  the  character  given  of 
him  in  a  thirteenth-century  life  of  the  Con- 
fessor, that  he  had  *'  acquired  much  hy  fraud 
more  than  by  chivalry."     The  total  value  of 
these  properties,  excluding  Rotherfield  and 
Washington,  and  reckoning  Berkeley  at  the 
value  of  the  land  given  in  exchange  for  it, 
was  £262,  Is.  8d.,  or  the  income  of  one  of 
the  Conqueror's  great  barons.     As  the  no- 
tices are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  so  that 
in  fact  in  several  cases  it  has  required  some 
piecing  together  to  understand  them,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  part  of 
a  system  for  calumniating  Godwin ;  and  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they  re- 
present more  than  a  small  part  of  his  spolia- 
tions.   Mr.  Freeman  has  only  examined,  and 
I  think  only  known  of,  two  of  the  cases  in 
question,  that  of  Berkeley  and  that  of  Folke- 
stone ;  and  in  the  latter  case  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  Eadmer's  testimony.     His 
conclusion  on  the  Berkeley  charge  is  a  little 
curious.     The  story  is  that  Godwin  sent  a 
handsome  nephew  to  seduce  one  of  the  nuns, 
and  then  procured  the  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
vent and  the  grant  of  its  lands  to  himself. 
The  tale  comes  to  us  from  a  late  author,  and 
has  probably  been  coloured ;  but  that  Berke- 
ley was  obtained  in  some  unrighteous  man- 
ner seems  certain  from  the  entry  in  Domes- 
day, that  Countess  Gytha  would  not  have 
supplies  assigned  her  from  it  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Freeman, 
however,  thinks  that  Walter  Map,  who  came 
from  Herefordshire,  confounded  Leominster, 
whose  abbess  Swegen  seduced,  which  we  do 
not  know  to  have  been  dissolved,  and  which 
we  cannot  trace  to  Godwin  or  a  son,  with 
Berkeley  for  which  our  records  tally  in  every 
single  point     Next,  as  Professor  Stubbs  has 
shown  that  there  might  be  an  abbess  where 
there  were  no  nuns,  Mr.  Freeman  conjectures 
that  Berkeley  was  a  case  in  point     It  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
That  young  men  of  rank,  belonging  to  a 
family  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
should  carry  on  intrigues  with  nuns,  in  a 
time  of  general  dissolution  of  morals,  is  not 
so  improbable  that  it  need  be  explained 
away ;  and  if  Godwin  begged  the  forfeiture 


procured  through  a  nephew's  fault  he  would 
certidnly  incur  the  charge  of  having  con- 
trived the  ofifence.  Nor  can  his  act  be  de- 
fended as  that  of  a  delicate  man.  But  there 
were  sinners  like  himself,  or  of  scarcely 
smaller  enormity,  even  among  the  pious  Cis- 
tercians of  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
a  century  later.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ac- 
cuses them  of  carrying  off  dying  people  that 
they  might  profit  by  their  inheritances,  of 
forging  title-deeds,  and  of  removing  land- 
marks.* Once  assume  that  Godwin  is  not 
the  spotless  being  of  Mr.  Freeman's  imagina- 
tion, the  saint  and  hero  of  an  impure  and 
unheroic  age,  but  a  man  like  others,  a  little 
less  honourable  by  nature,  more  tempted, 
and  consequently  more  faulty,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  explain  away  anything  in  the 
accounts,  good  or  bad,  that  have  come  down 
to  us. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  Ha- 
rold's history  at  as  great  length  as  his  father's. 
We  are  emerging  from  the  twilight  of  his- 
tory, from  a  time  for  which  our  contempora- 
ry annals  are  few,  almost  none,  into  one 
which,  if  it  be  still  short  of  what  we  desire, 
is  at  least  comparatively  rich  in  trustworthy 
record.  Harold  has  no  doubt  had  his  full 
share  of  unjust  or  overstrained  attack.  It 
was  he,  not  Godwin,  under  whom  England 
was  ruined,  who  perjured  himself  at  Bonne- 
ville-flur-Tonque,  who  alienated  some  at  least 
of  the  partisans  of  his  house  by  the  quarrel 
with  Tostig,  and  who  was  the  symbol  of 
English  hatred  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  Ha- 
rold, most  of  all  his  race,  more  even  than  his 
father,  who  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as 
the  spoiler  of  the  Church.  If  therefore  the 
general  voice  of  the  chronicles  passes  the 
heavier  sentence  on  the  father,  we  may  sure- 
ly assume  that  it  was  for  some  real  demerits ; 
and  we  may  accept  the  praise  given  to  the 
son  as  probably  rather  below  than  above  his 
merits.  It  is  clear  that  Godwin's  antecedents 
were  felt  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  Harold's 
cuirass,  and  that  men  saw  nothing  inexpiable 
in  what  they  knew  of  himself.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  vindicate  his  descent 
on  Somersetshire  during  the  civil  war,  or  the 
quarrels  with  iEllfgar  about  earldoms  and 
power.  "  Qui  veut  la  fin,  veut  les  moyens ;" 
and  if  Harold  was  right  in  desiring  to  re- 
place himself  in  estates  and  offices  from 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  ejected,  the  bat- 
tle at  Porlock  was  only  a  disastrous  incident 
in  his  policy,  and  he  of  all  men  cannot  have 
wished  to  cause  needless  bloodshed  among 
men  in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  follow- 
ers. Nor  is  there  an3i;hing  visibly  wrongin 
Harold's  competition  for  power  with  ^If- 


♦  Speculum  Eceletia,  pp.  202-204. 
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gar,  who  seems  to  have  illustrated  every 
fault  that  could  be  charged  upon  his  rival, 
without  the  possession  of  a  single  redeem- 
ing quality.  Practically,  then,  the  charges 
that  really  rest  upon  Harold's  memory  are  of 
needless  cruelty  in  the  last  war  with  Wales, 
of  violent  usurpations  of  property,  and  of  an 
unscrupulous  ambition,  leading  him  to  with- 
hold Swegen's  earldom,  to  plot  against  Tos- 
tig,  to  violate  an  oath  given  to  WilUam  of 
Normandy,  and  perhaps  to  procure  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  jEtheling  Edward.  Of  these,  the 
charge  of  cruelty  is  one  that  must  be  judg- 
ed by  a  peculiar  standard.  No  one  denies 
that  the  Welsh  provoked  and  deserved  pun- 
ishment, by  faithless  conduct  and  bloody 
forays,  or  that  Harold  retaliated  savagely,  by 
killing  every  male  whom  he  found  in  the 
country.  But  his  own  times  did  not  con- 
demn him  for  it ;  and  the  Welsh  annalists 
have  not  so  much  as  noticed  it.  Every  man 
therefore  must  decide  for  himself  whether 
there  be  not  certsun  laws  of  humanity  which 
no  nation  and  no  man  is  entitled  to  disre- 
gard. 

The  case  of  the  -/Etheling  Edward  de- 
mands fuller  examination.  The  year  1055 
had  witnessed  a  civil  war  ending  in  a  great 
blow  to  Harold's  influence,  -^fgar,  being 
outlawed,  allied  himself  with  Griffin  King 
of  the  Webh,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat 
on  Raoul  de  Gael  Harold  marched  against 
the  enemy  with  the  whole  power  of  Eng- 
land, but  could  not  force  them  to  a  battle ; 
and  before  the  year  was  out  .^Elfgarhad  been 
restored  to  his  earldom,  and  Griffin  admitted 
to  peace.  Next  year,  Harold's  chaplain  was 
made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  within  three 
months  had  been  slun  by  Griffin,  who  was 
a^in  forthwith  taken  into  Edward's  peace. 
We  may  reasonably  assume  that  ^Ifgar's 
power  and  intrigues  were  steadily  directed 
against  Harold,  and  were  for  a  time  too 
potent  to  be  counteracted.  Certainly  it  was 
not  in  Harold's  interest  that  the  Kmg  and 
Witan  agreed  to  send  into  Hungary  for  Ed- 
mund Ironsides'  son,  known  as  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  and  declare  him  heir  to  the  king- 
dom. Edward  accordingly  arrived  in  1067 ; 
"but  soon  after  he  came  he  died  in  Lon- 
don," says  Florence  ;*  and  "  we  know  now 
for  what  cause,"  says  the  Worcester  Chroni- 
cle, "that  was  done,  that  he  mi^ht  not  see 
his  kinsman,  Edward  the  king."  Lingard 
and  Palgrave  have  accordingly  surmised  that 
the  prince  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  Ha- 
rold or  Harold's  partisans ;  and  I  have  else- 
where treated  this  view  as  not  improbable,  f 

♦  i.  p.  215. 
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Lappenberg,  who  sees  that  Harold  and  his 
party  were  the  persons  most  interested  in 
preventing  an  interview,  thinks  however  that 
the  death  was  natural,  on  the  ground  that  if 
there  had  been  suspicion  Harold  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  accused.  *     Mr.  Freeman 
kindles  into  declamation  in  his  repudiation 
of  either  charge.'    He  thinks  that  the  Nor- 
mans still  left  in  England,  some  few  men, 
of  no  great  position,  and  certainly  of  no  po- 
litical influence,  were  able  to  keep  a  prince 
of  the  blood  from  prosecuting  a  journey  on 
which  all  his  hopes  turned,  and  which  the 
king   desired.     To  Lappenberg's  argument 
he    adds   substantially   nothing,    except    a 
statement  that  depreciation  of  the  house  of 
Godwin    had  become  a  passion  with  Pal- 
grave (against  which  we  may  set  the  fact 
that  the  suspicion  in  question  originated  not 
with  Palgrave    but  with  Lingard,   whose 
meaning  is  unmistakeable,  though  his  words 
are  guarded),  and  an  assertion  that  "the 
West-Saxon  Earl,  ambitious  no  doubt  and 
impetuous,  but  ever  frank,  generous,  and 
conciliatory,  was  at  once  felt  to  be  incapable 
of  such  a  deed."     This  is  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle.    Mr.  Freeman  invests  Harold  with  cer- 
tain attributes  of   his  own    colouring,  and 
then  argues  that  he  could  not  have  done 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  charac- 
ter.    No  one  has  ever  pretended  that  Ha- 
rold's guilt  can  be  proved,  assumed,  or  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  topic  for  speculation. 
But  the  language  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
does  seem,  as  Palgrave  has  pointed  out,  to 
cover  a  suspicion  that  is  not  put  into  words. 
Edward's  dying   prediction,  that  the   land 
would  never  have  peace  till  the  tree  separat- 
ed by  three  acres  from  the  stem  was  joined 
once  more  to  it,  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
believed  in  the  right  of  Edgar  ^theling  and 
in  the  danger  of  designating  him  precisely. 
That  Harold  was  never  accused  in  his  own 
age  may  only  prove  that  his  agent  acted 
with  such  skill  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and 
that   men   did  not   bring  charges    lightly 
against  him  till  long  after  his  death,  when 
this    particular    incident     was    forgotten. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  "  impetuous  "  "  generous  " 
character,  it  is  surely  a  little  at  variance 
with  that  given  by  the  Anonymous    Bio- 
grapher, who  says  that  he  was  very  prone  to 
take  counsel,  and  very  apt  to  delay  execu- 
tion till  the  best  time  had  gone  by,  as  "  in- 
deed who  could  accuse  a  son  of  Godwin's, 
or  trained  by  him,  of  such  a  fault  as  rash- 
ness or  levity?"     In  comparing  him  with 
his  father  we  are  comparing  a  young  man 
. — . i. 

iii.  p.  289.    Pearson,  England  during  the  Early 
cmd  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  244. 
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with  an  old,  for  Harold  even  when  he  died 
had  prohahly  not  reached  his  father's  years 
when  Alfred  was  hetrayed ;  but  the  yirtnes 
and  vices  of  each  are  essentially  of  the  cal- 
culating statesman-like  type. 

As  all  writers  agree  that  Harold  profited 
by  Swegen's  outlawry,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render his  share  of  the  forfeitures  when  his 
brother  was  restored,  it  may  be  passed  over 
without  further  notice  than  that  it  proves 
Harold,  even  as  quit«  a  young  man,  to  have 
followed  his  own  advantage  rather  than  any 
generous  impulse.     The  quarrel  with  Tostig 
is  of  greater  importance ;   and  this  seems 
indissolubly   bound  up   with  the  story  of 
Harold's  oath  to   William  of    Normandy. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  with  precision 
why  Harold  went  into  Normandy,  in  what 
year  he  was  there,  or  what  he  swore  to.     But 
the  more  probable  account  seems  to  be  that 
he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  France  by  a 
storm,  and  was  delivered  from  Guy  of  Pon- 
thieu,  who  held  him  prisoner  to  extort  a  ran- 
som, by  the  Duke.     The  tale  told  by  William 
of  Poitiers,  that  Edward  sent  him  to  offer 
the  crown  to  his  cousin,  was  probably  a  fic- 
tion of  Norman  poUcy,  or  a  popular  explana- 
tion of  the  EarPs  presence.     The  date  is 
referred  by  William  of  Poitiers  to  a  time 
when  Edward's  death  was  thought  to  be  not 
long  distant ;  but  this  is  extremely  vague,  and 
Eadmer  assigns  it  to  a  period  not  long  after 
Grodwin's    death.     Henry   of    Huntingdon 
speaks  of  it  as  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
the  Confessor's  reign,  a  phrase  which,  con- 
strued literally,  would  take  in  parts  of  1063 
and  1 0  64.     M.  Provost  inclines  to  the  former, 
Mr.  Freeman  to  the  latter  date ;  and  I  ^all 
assume  that  it  was  at  least  not  later.    Harold, 
by  all  accounts,  was  treated  with  every  atten- 
tion at  the  Norman  court;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  it     He  made  the  best  of  a 
difficult  portion,  did  good  service  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Bretons,  and,  it  is  said,  won 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  Duke's  daughters. 
At  last  the  time  seemed  come  when  he  could 
be  trusted ;  and  William  disclosed  his  plans 
on  the  English  succession,  and  demanded  of 
Harold  that  he  should  become  his  man.     The 
position  was  peculiar.     William's  title  was 
absolutely  worthless ;  for  whether  he  rested 
it,  as  Eadmer  says,  on  a  promise  made  to  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  or  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Witan  in  1051,  which  Mr.  Freeman 
believes  in,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
former  promise  had  been  set  aside  by  official 
acts  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  a  political  revolution  which  all  England 
had  accepted.     Moreover,  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  he  proposed,  that  Harold  should  be- 
come his  man,  marrying  his  daughter,  giving 
his  own  sbter  to  a  Norman,  and  surrendering 


Dover  at  some  undefined  date,  all  point  to 
anticipated  resistance,  in  which  Harold  was 
to  aid  the  Normans  gainst  his  own  country- 
men.    The  proposal  was  monstrous.     But 
Harold's  need  was  great ;  for  if  he  were  not 
set  at  Uberty  the  succession  would  be  seized 
by  his  brother  and  rival  Tostig,  whom  Edward 
and  Edith  favoured.     On  the  other  hand, 
though  William's  power  of  ruining  Harold's 
prospects  was  infinite,  he  could,  for  the  same 
reason,  only  exercise  it  to  his  own  detaiment. 
It  was  therefore  matter  of  moral  certainty 
that  Harold  must  make  excessive  concessions, 
which  he  would  perhaps  try  afterwards  to 
repudiate,  and  that  William  must  content 
himself  with  insufficient  guarantees.     How 
the  English  Eari  was  tricked  in  the  matter  of 
the    relics  is  world-famous.     William    of 
Jumieges  says  also  that  he  left  his  handsome 
brother  Wulf  noth  behind  him  as  a  hostage ; 
and  the  statement  is  not  improbable,  though 
it  seems  to  conffict  with  an  entry  in  Domes- 
day-Book,*  that  a  tenant  of    the    crown 
transferred  his  service  to  ^'  Alnod  Cilt"  after 
the  Confessor's   death.     Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  no  allusion  to  such  a  hos- 
tage occurs  in  the  negotiation  afterwards. 
But  that  Harold  swore  to  a  private  pact  of 
some  sort  seems  as  certain  as  any  matter  can 
be  of  which  we  have  only  broken  and  half- 
contradictory  notices.     J^dmer,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Orderi- 
cus  Yitalis,  William  of  Poitiers,  and  William 
of  Jumieges,  all  say  that  the  oath  included 
the  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  promise  to  aid  him.     Several 
important  writers  are  silent  as  to  the  oath ; 
but  none  deny  it,  even  by  implication.     It 
has  been  accepted  accordingly  by  Sharon 
Turner,  Lingard,  Lappenberg,  Palgrave,  and 
even  liierry.     Mr.  Freeman  tries  to  explain 
it  away.     Harold,  he  thinks,  may  have  flirted 
with  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and 
so  have  involved  himself  in  a  matrimonial 
entanglement  which  he  broke    free  from 
abruptly.     He  may  have  taken  the  oath  of 
homage  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  in  mere 
light-heartedness.     '^  Men  did  homage  on  all 
kmds  of  grounds."     They  did;  but  it  was 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  trivial  matter.    A 
woman  could  not  perform  it  in  rather  later 
times,  because  it  outweighed  the  sacramrat 
of  marriage;   and  it  was  notoriously  the 
only  oath,  almost  the  only  human  obligation, 
that  really  bound  the  conscience  of  Henry 
n.     That  the  slow,  wary  Harold  did  not 
understand    its    import    would  indeed  be 
strange.     Lastly,    Mr.   Freeman    concludes 
that  ^*  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold  really 
broke  no  promise  of  greater  moment  than 
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that  of  marrying,  at  some  mifixed  time,  a 
child  whose  fatier  was  younger  than  him- 
self." If  this  really  be  so,  if  the  uncontested 
evidence  of  so  many  historians  is  worthless 
as  to  the  critical  point  of  their  narratives,  we 
may  as  well  construct  history  for  the  future 
out  of  the  inner  consciousness.  True,  the 
question  of  the  marriage  is  sometimes  put 
as  it  were  into  the  foreground.  But  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  When  William 
first  learned  of  Harold's  determination  to 
break  his  pact,  the  Duke  was  not  at  once 
prepared  for  extremities.  He  probably  felt 
that  he  had  himself  behaved  basely  and 
trickily,  and  that  Harold's  was  comparatively 
a  venial  perjury.  He  was  therefore  willing 
to  commute  his  claims  if  Harold  would  carry 
out  the  dynastic  alliance,  which  would  make 
Normandy  secure  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  perhaps  ultimately  unite  the  two  crowns 
under  a  prince  of  his  own  blood.  But  when 
Harold  refused  even  these  terms,  it  seemed 
to  William  and  to  Normans  generally,  who 
could  not  understand  English  political  feel- 
ing or  the  situation  of  parties,  as  if  King 
and  Witan  were  inviting  God's  judgment  on 
a  perjury  of  the  most  aggravated  kind. 

After  Harold  was  set  at  liberty,  the  posi- 
tion on  either  side  was  not  a  Uttle  complicat- 
ed. For  William  it  was  important  that  the 
English  people  should  not  know  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  they  were  certain  to  dislike ; 
but  it  was  desirable  also  that  Edward  and 
the  Norman  party  in  England  should  be  in- 
structed that  Harold  had  practically  renounc- 
ed his  claims  to  the  crown.  Even  there- 
fore if  Harold  did  not  himself  lay  his  dif- 
ficulties before  the  King  and  a  council  of 
great  nobles,  as  one  writer  seems  to  imply,* 
it  is  likely  that  they  were  known  in  political 
circles,  and  were  regarded  by  friend  apd  foe 
alike  as  a  new  obstacle  between  himself  and 
the  crown.  Yet  if  Harold  were  not  king 
after  Edward,  to  whom  could  the  English 
people  turn  \  Siward,  Iieofric,  and  ^Ifgar 
were  all  dead ;  and  their  inheritances  were 
in  the  hands  of  mere  boys.  Edgar  ^theling 
was  alike  unfitted  by  age  and  character  for 
the  highest  dignity.  Harold's  character  was 
deservedly  high.  Beyond  the  usual  vices  of 
a  young  man,  nothing  could  be  charged 
against  him  that  is  not  covered  by  the  gene- 
ral words  "  an  unscrupulous  ambition ;"  and 
if  this  led  him  by  turns  to  seize  church  lands, 
to  plot  against  rivals,  to  show  no  pity  in  vic- 
tory, and  to  violate  an  inconvenient  oath,  it 
was  no  uncommon  featCire  of  great  men,  nor 
one  that  would  seriously  distress  any  but  his 
few  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the 
charm  of  personal  manner  and  the  glory  of 
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success  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  was  a  good 
administrator,  and  a  proved  statesman,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  order  without  pro- 
voking revolt.  Above  all,  it  was  his  singular 
praise  that  during  a  life  of  action  and  much 
temptation  he  had  never  stooped  to  a  private 
revenge  on  a  countryman.  Precisely  the 
highest  of  these  qualities  were  wanting  to 
his  brother  Earl  Tostig.  Brave  and  energe- 
tic as  Harold  himself,  even  warier  and  more 
able  to  bridle  his  appetites  when  a  high  prize 
was  in  view,  Tostig  wanted  tact  and  large- 
ness of  nature.  His  zeal  for  order  was  that 
of  a  conqueror  who  governs  his  new  domi- 
nions by  martial  law  and  is  reckless  in  passing 
sentences  by  which  he  profits ;  and. he  mur- 
dered the  northern  nobles  who  gainsaid  him, 
once,  it  is  said,  with  his  sister  Edith's  com- 
plicity. He  was  reputed  a  devout  man ; 
but  his  allies  in  the  Church  were  the  simo- 
niacal  Aldred,  and  the  brothers  J%elric  and 
-^elwine,  who  plundered  the  see  of  Durham. 
That  such  a  man,  favoured  by  his  sister  the 
Queen  and  married  to  a  cousin  of  the 
King's,  should  aspire  to  the  succession,  if 
Harold  were  disqualified,  was  only  natural. 
But  the  bare  idea  that  Tostig  might  one  day 
be  king  must  have  added  fresh  fury  to  the 
outbreak  in  which  the  Earl  was  deprived  of 
his  province  and  outlawed,  and  in  which  the 
instruments  of  his  power  were  mercilessly 
cut  down.  That  Edwin  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  that  rising  is  undisputed.  The 
part  Harold  played  in  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful. Mr.  Freeman  is  certain  that  it  was 
straightforward  and  generous.  "Harold 
throughout  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  re- 
vpjters  to  his  brother."  But  the  authorities 
he  quotes,  Florence  of  Worcester  and  the 
Abingdon  Chronicle,  are  not  equally  precise. 
Florence  indeed  says  that  Harold  and  others 
were  sent  to  the  King  to  make  peace,  and 
adds  generally  that,  "while  Harold  and 
many  others  ivanted  to  bring  them  to  terms 
with  Earl  Tostig,  they  all  with  one  accord 
refused,  and  outlawed  nim ;"  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  is  not 
by  itself  suflficient  to  clear  Harold  from  a 
charge  of  underground  manoeuvring  or  dis- 
honest support.  No  one  questions  that  he 
spoke  in  the  Witan  as  the  ostensible  represent- 
ative of  Tostig's  interests ;  but  Tostig  challeng- 
ed him  on  oath  with  insidiously  persuading 
the  rebels  to  persist  in  their  opposition. *  The 
passage  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  is  even 
less  precise  than  that  in  Florence.  "  There," 
it  says,  that  is  at  Northampton,  "  came  Earl 
Harold  to  meet  them,  and  they  laid  an  errand 
on  him  to  the  King  Edward,  and  also  sent  en- 
voys with  him,  and  bade  that  they  must  have 
Morcar  to  their  Earl.     And  the  King  grant- 
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ed  this  and  sent  after  Harold  to  them  to 
Northampton.  On  St.  Simon  and  St  Judo's 
mass  the  Earl  was  there,  and  would  work 
them  peace  if  he  might,  and  he  might  not ;  and 
all  his  earldom  unanimously  forsook  him  and 
outlawed  him,  and  all  those  with  him  who  stir- 
red up  unrighteousness."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  construction  in  this  passage  changes 
suddenly  from  Harold  to  Tostig.  It  is  Harold 
who  goes  to  Northampton :  Tostig  whom  all 
his  earldom  forsakes.  And  a  question  seems 
to  arise  whether  it  is  not  Tostig  also  who  is 
spoken  of  as  trying  to  work  peace.  Any- 
how the  purport  of  Sie  two  conferences  must 
be  distinguished.  The  first  demand  of  the 
rebels  was  that  Morcar  should  be  their  Earl 
in  Tostig's  place.  The  Abingdon  and  Peter- 
borough texts  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
are  f  oflowed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  agree 
that  Harold  was  made  the  spokesman  of 
this  request,  though  imdoubtedly  a  deputa- 
tion went  with  him  to  support  it.  Circum- 
stances were  imperious;  and  Edward  at 
once  gave  way,  perhaps  hoping  that  a  prompt 
concession  would  save  his  favourite  from 
the  doom  of  outlawry,  which  Edwin  and 
his  party  demanded  for  greater  security. 
But  whether  Harold  was  powerless  or  treach- 
erous, or  whether  Tostig  pleaded  his  cause 
in  person  and  failed,  the  result  was  that  no 
concessions  were  obtained;  and  Tostig's 
client,  the  Anonymous  Biographer,  implies 
throughout  that  the  blame  rested  with  Har 
rold.  True,  he  says  that  he  should  not  like  to 
believe  anything  so  bad  of  so  great  a  noble- 
man against  his  brother ;  and  he  records  that 
Harold  denied  the  charge  upon  oath.  But 
he  adds,  in  the  same  breath,  that  Harold 
was  too  lavish  of  oaths,  glancing  of  course 
at  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  and 
proceeds  to  mention  that  Edward  would 
nave  fought  the  matter  out  if  he  had  not  been 
stayed  by  the  counsels  of  certain  persons 
who  said  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  military  operations,  and  descanted  on  the 
dangers  of  civil  war.  Now  that  Harold  was 
one  of  the  "  certain  persons  "  may  fairly  be 
assumed.  If  he  was  not  already  the  declar- 
ed heir  to  the  crown,  as  Mr.  Freeman  infers 
from  the  homages  rendered  to  him  by  the 
Welsh  princes,  he  was  at  least  the  first  man 
of  the  country,  wielding  all  the  disposable 
forces  of  the  parts  most  alien  to  Northum- 
brian interests.  His  counsel  may  have  been 
wise  and  patriotic.  He  may  have  felt  that 
Tostig  had  provoked  a  richly  deserved 
punishment,  and  that  a  civil  war  to  replace 
him  would  neither  be  justifiable  nor  safe. 
He  may  even  have  believed  it  better  that 
Tostig  should  bow  to  the  storm  for  a  time, 
as  Swegen,  Godwin  and  -^Ifgar  had  done  in 
their  day.    But  in  presence  of  the  precise 


charges  against  him,  and  of  the  very  vague 
evidence  in  his  favour,  considering  that  he 
of  all  men  had  most  to  gain  by  Tostig's  ab- 
sence from  England,  and  most  interest  in 
propitiating  Earl  Edwin,  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Harold  combined 
public  policy  and  self-interest  by  the  practice 
of  that  duplicity  which  came  native  to  his 
family.  A  straightforward  and  honourable 
man  would  have  avowed  his  line  of  conduct 
from  the  first  But  the  peculiar  sentiment 
of  the  day  is  some  palliation  for  the  Earl's 
reserve.  Most  men  in  the  eleventh  century 
thought  it  better  to  kindle  a  civil  war  than 
to  desert  a  near  kinsman. 

The  prize  for  which  the  Godwin  family 
had  laboured,  plotted,  and  fought,  was  now 
about  to  fall  to  the  most  deserving.  The 
Confessor's  weak  health  was  shaken  by  the 
troubles  that  had  caused  division  in  his 
household  and  insurrection  in  his  realm ; 
and  in  January  1066  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching. His  was  a  sad  look-back  upon 
life,  and  as  sad  the  look-out  upon  the  world. 
True,  England  had  enjoyed  comparative 
peace  under  his  rule ;  and  the  load  of  exces- 
sive taxation  had  been  reduced.  But  he 
had  been  a  roi  faineant,  always  in  the  hands 
of  men  stronger  than  himself,  and  incapable 
of  using  the  power  he  once  grasped,  except 
to  his  country's  hurt  and  his  friends'  rain. 
His  piety  had  not  profited  the  Church  he 
loved.  The  scanty  list  of  fourteen  Enghsh 
prelates  included  the  factious  pluralist  Stig- 
and  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury  and  his 
married  brother  Agelmar  of  Elmham,  the 
simoniac  Aldred  of  York,  -/E^elwine  of  Dur- 
ham who  plundered  his  see,  Leofwine  of 
Litchfield  whose  wife  and  children  were  of 
public  notoriety,  the  Fleming  Herman  of 
Sherborne  who  had  been  driven  from  Eng- 
land for  an  audacious  attempt  to  confiscate 
Malmesbnry,  and  who  had  since  embraced 
and  abandoned  the  monastic  profession, 
Ethelric  of  Selsey  afterwards  deposed  for  an 
unknown  cause,  and  Walter  of  Hereford 
who  was  stabbed  five  years  later  by  a  wo- 
man whom  he  attempted  to  outrage.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  that  one 
turns  from  such  names  to  ^he  foreigners 
Giso  of  Wells  and  Leofric  of  Exeter,  against 
whom  nothing  is  alleged,  or  to  Wulfstan  of 
Worcester,  chosen  because  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  suffer  his  diocese  to  be  plun- 
dered, but  who  redeemed  his  ignorance  by 
the  virtues  of  a  saint  and  a  patriotic  states- 
manship. Were  the  English  earls  and  great 
nobles  purer  than  the  prelates?  Most  of 
them  unhappily  are  mere  names  to  us ;  and 
several  were  still  young.  But  Edward,  if  he 
read  character,  could  have  augured  little 
good  of  the  beautiful  but  treacherous  Ed- 
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win,  of  Morcar  who  shared  his  brother's 
plots  and  fate,  of  Woltheof  whose  first 
known  public  act  was  to  invalidate  his  moth- 
er's bequest,  whose  next  was  to  take  part  in 
a  butchery,  and  whose  last  exploit  was  an  as- 
sassination, of  Cospatric  who  carried  fire  and 
Hword  among  his  own  countrymen,  of  Osulf 
who  murdered  a  rival,  of  Hereward  of 
Brunne  outlawed  for  violence  to  his  father, 
or  of  the  litigious  Eadnoth  and  the  time- 
serving Wigod  de  Wallingford.  Harold, 
with  aJl  his  faults,  was  the  best  man  of  the 
day  in  high  place.  Church  and  St-ate  were 
hopelessly  corrupt ;  and  Edward  kindled  in- 
to prophecy.  "  Because  those  who  are  of 
most  account  in  this  kingdom  of  England, 
earls,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  all  clerics, 
are  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  servants  of  the  devil,  God  hath 
given  adl  this  land,  accursed  of  him,  into  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  my  death ;  and  devils  dball  traverse  it 
all,  burning,  slaying,  and  carrying  off." 
Then  he  indicated  dimly  what  he  dared  not 
put  into  words,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
mission of  evil  till  the  royal  line  of  Edmund 
Ironsides  was  restored.  Small  wonder  if 
these  words  sent  a  horror  through  Harold's 
breast.  But  the  King  soon  relapsed  into  the 
weak  dying  man;  and  his  last  thoughts 
were  to  protect  the  Queen  and  his  Norman 
followers  from  the  vengeance  of  him  who 
was  now  certain  to  be  kin^,  and  against 
whom  they  had  inceisantly  intrigued.  He 
commended  them,  with  the  kingdom,  to 
Harold's  care.  The  words  may  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  King  designated  Harold  as  a 
successor ;  but  they  are  no  evidence  of  his 
real  wishes  or  opinion.  By  uttering  them 
he  propitiated  his  successor;  by  withhold- 
ing them  ho  might  have  endangered  the  per- 
sons on  earth  for  whom  he  most  cared.  It 
was  like  leaving  an  estate  charged  with  a 
legacy,  to  deny  which  would  vitiate  the 
whole  bequest 

Edward's  fears  were  more  justified  by  his 
own  character  than  by  Harold's.  The  Earl 
was  magnanimous  by  nature,  and  at  this 
moment  disposed  to  disarm  all  opposition 
by  large  concessions  and  tact.  He  knew 
that  the  difficulties  in  his  path  were  enor- 
mous, that  even  his  election  by  the  Witan 
would  not  appease  the  old  feud  of  North- 
umbrian and  Saxon,  or  calm  Edwin's  jeal- 
ousy, or  conciliate  the  churchmen  whom  he 
had  plundered  during  years  when  it  was 
more  important  than  now  to  be  the  greatest 
of  English  landed  proprietors.  So  he  de- 
voted all  his  ability,  all  the  fascination  of 
his  manner,  to  the  winning  of  partizans. 
He  made  a  personal  canvass  in  the  north. 
"  He  began,"  says  Florence,  "  to  abolish  bad 


laws,  to  make,  good,  to  become  the  patron 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  to  court  and 
venerate  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clerics, 
to  show  himself  tender,  unpretentious,  and 
courteous  to  all  good  men."  It  is  true  his 
promises  were  rather  vague  than  precise ; 
and  his  performance  lagged.  We  know 
from  Domesday-Book  that  some  twenty 
properties  taken  from  the  Church  by  Har 
rold  had  not  been  given  back  at  the  day  of 
his  death.  We  know  from  the  personal  evi- 
dence of  Bishop  Giso,  whose  see  he  had 
plundered,  that  though  he  promised  restitu- 
tion he  did  not  carry  it  into  effect*  We 
hear  of  two  manors  in  Hampshire,  Hay- 
ling  and  Soberton,  which  he  took  from  their 
owner  Leman,  during  his  short  tenure  of 
power.  But  generally  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  did  much  and  intended  to  do  more 
for  the  good  of  England.  The  country  was 
now  his  estate ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  ad- 
minister it  without  rancour  for  old  grudges, 
and  with  all  the  foresight  and  tact  of  an  able 
statesman. 

But  the  Nemesis  of  his  own  acts  was  up- 
on him.  The  hasty  and  insincere  oath  to 
WiUiam  had  involved  hiili  in  an  unforeseen 
competition  with  Tostig.  To  ruin  Tostig's 
chances  he  had  raised  the  less  capable  rival 
Edwin  to  a  perilous  height  of  power ;  and 
Edwin  must  now  be  secured  at  any  cost 
Hence  it  was  impossible  for  Harold  to  ac- 
cept the  compromise  William  would  have 
conceded ;  and  electing,  as  he  wisely  did,  a 
foreign  to  a  civil  war,  he  had  to  meet  attack 
from  Tostig  with  his  Noi'wegian  allies,  as 
well  as  from  William  backed  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  and  the  mUitary  enter- 
prise of  half  France.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  examine  more  than  the 
points  bearing  on  Harold's  personal  charac- 
ter ;  and  during  this  last  year  he  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  as  a  ficeneraL  But  unless  Ed- 
win,  like  Eadric  Streaona,  was  a  man  of  in- 
explicable  treachery,  whose  conduct  cannot 
be  judged  by  common  rules,  it  seems  rea-r 
sonable  to  accept  the  statement  in  the  Saga 
of  Harald  Hardrada,  that  Harold  tried  to 
divide  his  enemies  at  Stamford-bridge  by 
offering  a  third  of  England,  no  doubt  his 
old  Northumbrian  earldom,  to  Tostig.  Ac- 
cept this  hypothesis,  for  which  there  is  very 
sufficient  warrant,  and  Edwin  and  Morcar's 
defection  at  the  critical  moment  of  Harold's 
fortunes  is  intelligible.  They  were  irritated 
at  an  act  which  s^howed  that  the  King 
thought  them  unfit  to  govern,  and  safe  to 
disc£^  Reject  it,  and  there  is  a  needless 
mystery  to  be  solved.  But  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous count  in  the  indictment  against  Harold's 
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public  policy.  His  position  was  critical; 
and  ho  may  well  have  thought  it  allowable 
to  offer  terms  which  after  all  would  have 
saved  Edwin  and  Morcar  from  ultimate  ruin. 
It  was  a  breach  of  private  faith,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment ; 
but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  all. 
Harold's  best  apology  is  that  he  lived  in 
rough  times,  among  faithless  men,  and  was 
rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  his  sur- 
roundings. But,  if  it  be  ever  allowable  to 
see  Ooas  judgment  in  a  single  episode  of 
history,  we  may  surely  follow  the  English- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  who  discerned 
in  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  just  retribution 
of  Heaven  upon  national  crimes.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  expiation  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  misrale  and  infamy  in  the  highest 
places. 

My  desire  has  been  in  these  pages  to  exa- 
mine how  far  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  ground 
for  setting  aside  the  common  estimate  of 
Earl  Godwin  and  Earl  Harold,  of  which 
Palgrave  is  the  most  eminent  representative. 
Unfortunately  Palgrave's  work  is  in  these 
parts  little  more  than  a  splendid  fragment, 
which  has  not  received  the  author's  latest 
corrections.  We  can  never  know  adequately 
how  he  would  have  justified  the  conclusions 
which  he  gives  rather  as  the  result  of  insight 
than  of  criticism.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  ju<&e, 
Palgrave's  view,  except  in  some  trifling  de- 
tails, is  absolutely  right,  Mr.  Freeman's  abso- 
lutely wrong.  Mr.  Freeman  has  started  from 
the  conception  that  history  for  eight  hun- 
dred years  has  been  in  a  conspiracy  against 
truth ;  and  his  style  throughout  is  that  of  a 
pleader  who  tries  to  demolish  the  character 
of  witnesses  by  detecting  them  in  trivial  in- 
consistencies, and  who  delights  in  accumu- 
lating the  absurd  stories  of  late  and  obscure 
chroniclers  in  order  to  throw  doubts  on  a 
general  verdict  Wherever  his  new  points 
can  be  rigidly  tested,  as  in  the  case  of  God- 
win's pedigree  or  the  spoliations  of  Church 
property  charged  on  the  Earl,  the  balance  of 
proof  against  them  is  great,  almost  over- 
whelming; and  in  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tions, where  we  have  to  sift  motives  and 
infer  conduct  from  imperfect  evidence,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Guildford  tragedy  and 
Harold's  oath  to  William,  a  fresh  examina- 
tion will,  I  think,  only  strengthen  the  view 
every  competent  historian  has  approved 
hitherto.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  under- 
stand what  feature  in  Godwin's  character, 
what  act  of  his  life,  can  ever  have  pointed 
him  out  as  an  unaccredited  hero  and  patriot 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  add  that  I  regard  Mr.  Free- 
man's work,  none  the  less,  as  an  important 
addition  to  English  history.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  has  taught  us  how  much  light  may 


be  thrown  on  human  character  by  the  advo 
cacy  of  professed  partizans ;  and  Godwin 
and  Harold  are  inmieasurably  more  lifelike 
and  real,  even  to  the  historical  student  who, 
like  myself,  rejects  Mr.  Freeman's  conclu- 
sions, than  they  were  before  he  wrote.  In- 
cidentally too,  his  book  has  cleared  up  much 
that  was  dark,  illustrated  much  that  was  im- 
perfectly known.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
much  should  have  been  staked  on  an  extra- 
vagant estimate  of  two  characters  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  a  remodelling  of 
history  altogether.  But  where  the  historian 
breaks  down  the  advocate  is  often  most  im- 
passioned and  interesting. 

Charles  H.  Pearson. 


Art.    hi. — The   Early    Authorship    of 

Shaespears. 

Shakespeare  did  not  acknowledge  him- 
self as  an  author  until  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  old.  In  1693  he  published,  as  the 
"  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  his  poem  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Some  of  his  plays, 
however,  as  the  three  parts  of  King  Benry 
F/.,  were  certainly  produced  before  thi^ 
date.  To  reconcile  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  the  declaration  and  the  fact 
various  suppositions  have  been  made.  He 
may  have  written  his  first  poem  many  years 
before  he  published  it  He  may  have  re- 
fused to  call  those  plays  his  own  "inven- 
tions "  which  were  built  on  older  plays,  or 
on  plots  which  he  took  from  chronicles  or 
tales.  He  may  restrict  the  word  "inven- 
tion "  to  regular  poems,  and  deny  it  to  the 
dramatic  blank  verse.  But  this  is  very  un- 
likely. Greene,  in  a  passage  which  will  be 
quoted  immediately,  advises  his  friends 
never  more  to  communicate  their  inventions, 
that  is,  their  dramas,  to  the  actors.  And 
Shakespeare  himself,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, cries  put  for  a  "Muse  of  fire  that 
should  surmount  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention," or  transcend  the  known  bounds  of 
dramatic  energy.  But  the  contradiction  is 
only  apparent  Shakespeare  calls  Venus 
and  Adonis  the  first  heir,  not  the  first  child, 
of  his  invention.  The  heir  is  not  necessarily 
the  eldest  of  a  family,  but  only  its  acknow- 
ledged representative;  and,  out  of  all  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written,  this  poem 
was  his  first  acknowledged  work. 

He  had  written  much  before  1598,  and 
was  known  as  an  author  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  friends  and  enemies.  The  first  undoubted 
reference  to  him  in  the  literature  of  his  day 
is  contained  in  the  OroaVs-wOrth  of  Wti 
bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  which 
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was  the  legacy  left  by  Greene  the  dramatiBt 
to  the  companions  of  his  riots  and  his  tri- 
hmphs.  From  his  sordid  death-bed  he  wrote, 
in  1593,  "to  those  gentlemen  his  quon- 
dam acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits  in 
making  plays,"  wishing  them  "  a  better  exer- 
cise, and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  extremities." 
First  he  addresses  Marlowe,  whom  he  warns 
against  atheism  and  Macchiavellism,  and  to 
whom  he  recites  the  then  accepted  myth  of 
Macchiavelii^s  self-inflicted  and  despairing 
death ;  then  he  addresses  Lodge  as  young 
Juvenal,  exhorting  him  not  to  make  enemies 
by  his  biting  satire ;  then  he  turns  to  George 
Peele;  and  then  he  addresses  all  of  them 
together:  "Base-minded  men  all  three  of 
you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned. 
For  unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those 
burs  to  cleave — ^those  puppets,  I  mean,  that 
speak  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks,  gar- 
nished in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
I,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  beholding 
— is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom  they 
have  all  been  beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in 
that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of 
them  at  once  forsaken?  Yes,  trust  them 
not;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beau- 
tified with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger* 8 
heart  wrapped  in  a  player^B  hide^  supposes 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and,  being  an  ab- 
solute Johannes-factotum,  is  in  his  own  con- 
ceit the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country.  Oh 
that  I  might  entreat  your  rare  wits  to  be  em- 
ployed in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let 
these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and 
never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  ad- 
mired inventions  !  I  know  the  best  husband 
of  you  all  will  never  prove  an  usurer,  and  the 
kindest  of  tibiem  all  will  never  prove  a  kind 
nurse  ;  yet,  whilst  you  may,  seek  you  better 
masters ;  for  it  is  a  pity  men  of  such  rare 
wits  should  be  subject  to  the  pleasures  of 
such  rude  grooms.  In  this  I  might  insert 
two*  more  that  both  have  writ  against  these 
buckram  gentlemen  ;  but  let  their  own  work 
serve  to  witness  against  their  own  wicked- 
ness, if  they  persevere  to  maintain  any  more 
such  peasants.  For  other  new-comers,  I 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  these  painted 
monsters,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  dnve  the 
best-minded  to  despise  them ;  for  the  rest,  it 
skills  not  though  they  make  a  jest  at  them." 
It  is  strange  that  the  accusfktions  implied 
in    this  splenetic   and   spiteful    attack  on 

♦  These  two  may  be  Munday  and  J^aali.  The 
former  had  left  the  stage  in  disgust  m  1581,  and 
had  written  a  ballad  against  it ;  the  latter  had 
been  very  severe  upon  the  actors  in  his  letter 
prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon  in  1589.  What  he 
wrote  in  1592  was  for  the  children  of  Paul's,  not 
for  the  professional  actors. 


Shakespeare  should  have  been  believed  with- 
out examination.  Of  course,  he  is  the 
"  upstart  crow,"  the  "  Shake-scene ;"  and  pf 
course  also,  it  is  said,  the  feathers  with  which 
the  crow  was  beautified  must  mean  certidn 
plays  written  separately  or  conjointly  by 
Ghreene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele.  One  of 
these  plays,  it  is  further  said,  was  The  Trtie 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York^  from 
which  Shakespeare  stole  The  third  part  of 
King  Henry  F/.,  in  both  of  which  plays 
occurs  the  line,  "  O  tiger's  heart  wrapped  m 
a  woman's  hide,"  which  Greene  here  paro- 
dies. But  a  critical  examination  of  the 
passage  will  show  that  this  need  not  be  its 
meaning,  while  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
apology  which  Chettle  the  publisher  put 
forth  in  the  same  year  will  render  it  almost 
certain  that,  if  Greene  meant  to  suggest  such 
a  thing,  the  suggestion  was  false. 

Greene  first  of  all  asserts  that  of  all  four 
dramatists  he  had  been  the  most  popular  and 
most  in  demand  with  the  players.  But  as 
they  had  suddenly  forsaken  him  so  would 
they  probably  fall  away  from  Marlowe, 
Lodge,  and  Peele,  who  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  them.  For  an  upstart  had  arisen, 
beautified  with  their  feathers  and  jetting  in 
their  robes — one  who,  though  a  mere  actor, 
pretended  to  be  also  an  author,  and  without 
skill  or  education  usurped  the  place  and 
function  of  the  professional  writers  and 
scholars.  Under  his  "  player's  hide  "  there 
was  a  ferocious  heart,  unsocial,  unfeeling, 
selfish.  He  was  a  monopolist,  not  content 
with  the  division  of  trades,  but  uniting  the 
profits  of  actor  and  dramatist  He  wae, 
moreover,  a  man  of  boundless  self-conceit, 
and  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  who  both 
considered  himself  equal  to  Marlowe  as  a 
poet,  and  made  himself  Johannes-factotum 
in  his  theatre,  refusing  all  community,  ac- 
cepting no  assistance,  joining  in  no  partner- 
ship of  production,  but  arrogating  to  himself 
every  department  of  the  drama,  making 
himself  property-man,  manager,  actor,  and 
author,  all  in  one,  and  esteeming  himself  the 
only  ShakiB-ficene,  the  only  one  whose  force 
or  pathos  could  bow  all  heads  or  shake  all 
nerves,  as  the  wind  bends  the  boughs  and 
makes  the  leaves  quiver.  Such  was  &e  force 
of  this  man's  self-conceit  and  self-assertion, 
that  both  actors  and  audience  had  begun  to 
prefer  him  to  their  older  favourites.  And, 
continues  Greene,  as  I  have  been  preferred  to 
you,  he  will  soon  be  preferred  to  you  also, 
and  your  labours  will  be  in  no  request.  An- 
ticipate this.  Leave  them  before  they  leave 
you.  Turn  your  wits  to  more  profitable  pro- 
ductions. Let  the  players  play  the  plays 
you  have  already  written ;  but  write  for  them 
no  more.     I  know  that  you  are  no  misers. 
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and  that  what  your  wits  produce  they  will 
spend.  But  I  faaow  also  that  the  players  are 
not  those  on  whom  you  should  spend  it. 
Seek  therefore  better  patrons.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  choice  spirits  should  be  enthralled 
to  such  rude  grooms. 

Chettle,  who  published  this  posthumous 
Groafs-worth  of  Wit,  found  that  it  had 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare.  He  therefore,  in  a  preface  to 
Kind  Hearts*  Dream,  a  later  pamphlet  of 
the  same  year,  1692,  declared  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  both  these  persons,  and 
did  not  care  if  he  never  was  acquainted  with 
one  of  them ;  but  that  he  regretted  not  hav- 
ing used  his  right  of  altering  Greene's  manu- 
script, still  further  to  soften  it,  so  as  to  spare 
Shakespeare,  "because,"  he  says,  "myself 
have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than 
he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes ;  be- 
sides divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  proves  his  wit."  From  this  statement 
it  is  clear  that,  though  Shakespeare  had 
already  eclipsed  Greene,  and   in  Greene's 

i'udgment  would  soon  also  eclipse  Marlowe, 
jodge,  and  Peele,  as  a  dramatist,  yet  his 
authorship  of  the  plays  which  had  com- 
manded this  success  was  so  completely  un- 
known, and  his  work  so  strictly  anonymous, 
that  Chettle,  himself  author,  stationer,  and 
printer,  and  after  1698  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  English  dramatists,  who  must  have 
moved  in  the  very  mart  of  literary  gossip, 
had  indeed  seen  and  borne  witness  to  Shake- 
speare's merits  as  an  actor,  but  was  obliged 
to  believe  in  his  facetious  "  grace  in  writing  " 
on  the  testimony,  not  of  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  but  of  "  divers  of  worship,"  the  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  with  whom  Shakespeare 
consorted,  and  who  took  pains  to  defend  his 
reputation  when  it  was  attacked.  Greene 
had  insinuated  that  he  was  dishonest,  one 
who  stole  his  plumes,  and  only  in  his  own 
conceit  was  able  to  create  what  he  palmed 
off  as  his  own.  His  friends  bore  witness  to 
his  honesty  which  would  have  preserved  him 
from  the  attempt,  and  to  his  genius  which 
lifted  him  above  the  necessity  to  supply 
what  he  wanted  in  so  left-handed  a  manner. 
It  is  then  firmly  established  that  Shake- 
speare in  1592,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  though  studiously  concealing  his 
name,  had  already  attained  such  command 
o'f  the  stage  that  the  most  successful  of  his 
competitors  owned  himself  distanced,  and 
foresaw  that  his  rival  might,  if  he  chose, 
obtain  such  a  monopoly,  that  even  though 
the  players  (and  the  public)  lost  all  writers 
but  him,  they  would  still  be  sufficiently  fur- 
nished.    If  we  are  ignorant,  as  Chettle  was, 


of  what  Shakespeare  had  done  in  the  drama 
before  1692,  at  least  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
done  much.     He  had  already,  in  the  jealous 
fears  of  the  most  successful  dramatist  of  the 
day  who  signed  his  works,  eclipsed  all  his 
rivals  in  the  favour  of  actors  and  audiences. 
Now  on  what  plays,  or  what  kind  of  plays,  was 
this  estimation  founded?     Had  the  anony- 
mous author  only  adapted  the  inventions  of 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele  ?  Chettle, 
who,  as  the  publisher  of  Greene's  posthumous 
libel,  had  inade  himself  answerable  for  the 
accusation,  retracts  it  as  an  unfounded  im- 
putation on  the  honesty  and  wit  of  Shake- 
speare.    Or  was  this  reputation  founded  on 
such  plays  as  Pericles,  which  Dryden  says 
was  the  first  birth  of  Shakespeare's  Muse, 
and  which  without  the  additions  made  to  it 
in  1608  is  a  poor  affair  enough,  or  on  a  Mar- 
lowesque  play  like  Titus  Andronicus,  which 
Ben  Jonson's  authority  assigns  to  a  period 
between  1684  and  1689?     But  these  plays 
are  assuredly  not  those  which  exhibit  any 
superiority  of  Shakespeare  to  his  rivals.  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  a  much  more  likely 
foundation  for  such  an  estimation  as  Greene 
owns,  while  he  carps  at  it     And  in  that 
play  there  is  a  note  of  time  as  clear  as  can 
weU  be  conceived.    In  Act  iii.  scene  2,  where 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  describing  to  his  mas- 
ter the  beauties  of  the  fat  kitchen-wench,  and 
comparing  her  to  a  globe  on  which  he  could 
find  out  countries,  he  makes  her  forehead 
stand  for  France  "  armed  and  reverted,  mak- 
ing war  against  her  heir^  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  heir  of  France  from  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1684,  till  the  murder  of 
Henry   iii.,   on  the   2d   of  August   1689, 
when  he  became  King.     Shakespeare  made 
as  careful  a  distinction  between  "  heir  "  and 
"  owner "  in  his  plays  as  between  "  heir " 
and  "  child  "  in  the  dedication  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,     He  calls  Hector  "Heir  of  Ilion," 
and  Henry  v.  "heretier  de  France"  [Tem- 
pest ii.  1,  and  Henry  V,  v.  2).     During  the 
heredity  of  Henry  of  Navarre  France  was 
reverted,  or  in  reversion,  because  her  crown 
descended  to  a  new  line  on  the  proximate 
extinction   of  the  house   of  Valois.      She 
began  to  arm  for  war  against  her  heir  in 
April  1686,  when  the   declaration*  of  the 
League  was  made.     She  was  in  the  thick  of 
war  in  1687,  when  the  Le^ue  fought  and 
lost  the  great  battle  of  Coutras.     In  April 
1689,  Henry  in.  and  Henry  of  Navarre  met 
as  friends  in  Plessis-les-Tours.     This  indica- 
tion therefore  fixes  the  first  production  of 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  in  the  period  be- 
tween April  1686  and  April  1689. 

Once  more.  When  Dromio  is  asked  on 
what  part  of  the  wench's  body  Spain  was, 
he  answers,  "  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt 
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it,  hot  in  her  breath."  Hot  breath  is  a  oom- 
mon  expression  of  that  day  for  irritating  and 
menacing  language.  To  signify  hostile  deeds 
hot  hands  would  be  used.  An  Englishman 
writing  after  August  1688  would  hardly  have 
said  that  he  only  felt  the  hot  breath  of  Spain, 
but  saw  her  not,  when  he  had  seen  the  Ar- 
mada cruising  off  her  shores.  Again  to  the 
question,  "Where  America? — the  Indies?" 
Dromio  replies :  "  O  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all 
o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles, 
sapphires,  declining  their  rich  aspect  to  the 
hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who  sent  whole  armadas 
of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose."  This 
passage  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  Spain 
had  a  \rirtual  monopoly  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies — a  monopoly  which,  though  rudely 
invaded  by  the  piracies  of  Drake  in  his  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  in  1677-1580,  was 
for  the  first  time  contested  by  the  English 
(jovemment  in  the  expedition  under  Drake 
and  Frobisher  in  1685,  which  returned  to 
Endand  in  July  1686. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  these  indica- 
tions of  date  is  much  strengthened  by  other 
indications  which  may  be  found  in  the  very 
construction  of  the  drama.  The  play  con- 
sists of  two  parts— one  the  amusing  farce  of 
the  mistaken  identity  between  the  two  cou- 
ples of  twins,  and  the  other  the  dangers  and 
deliverance  of  the  Syracusan  merchant  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Duke  of  Ephesus, 
simply  for  being  found  on  Ephesian  territory. 
This  part  of  the  plot,  though  subsidiary  to 
the  main  action,  is  quite  separable  from  it, 
and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  exhi- 
bit the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which 
was  first  enforced  in  England  at  the  time 
which  is  shown,  by  the  indications  noted 
above,  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  play. 
The  Duke  explains  clearly  enough  the  nature 
of  this  law : — 


*•  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more ; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprang  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your 

Duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, 
Who  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  Uves 
Have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their 

bloods, 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed 
Both  by  the  Sjrracusans  and  ourselves 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns ; 
Nay,  more, 

If  any  bom  at  Ephesus  be  seen 
At  any  Sjnracusian  marts  or  fairs — 
Again — If  any  Syracusian  bom 
Come  to  the  Bay  of  Ephesus — ^he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  Duke's  dispose ; 


Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him.'' 

The  merchant  pleads  that  he  has  come  not 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  but  in  search  of  his 
lost  wife  and  sons.  The  Duke  pities,  but 
can  do  no  more  than  extend  his  time  for 
seeking  ransom : — 

"  Now^  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  dis- 
annul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled, 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  Fll  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  at  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou  or  borrow  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die." 

The  years  between  1681  and  1688  were 
especially  characterized  by  outrages,  often 
exaggerated  by  rumour,  upon  British  mer- 
chants in  Rome  or  in  Spain,  by  proposals 
for  reprisals,  and  by  one  law  of  reprisals 
which  Shakespeare  possibly  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  just  quoted.  In 
July  1681  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
informed  his  Government  that  the  English- 
men imprisoned  at  Rome  would  not  be  re- 
lieved till  they  could  show  testimony  of  their 
quality  and  condition.*  In  March  of  the 
next  year  it  was  said : — "  The  handling  of 
our  nation  in  Italy  is  daily  worse  and  worse ; 
for  it  is  advertised  that  the  Inquisition  is 
newly  established  in  the  state  of  Venice,  and 
through  all  Italy  against  strangers,  especial- 
ly our  nation."  It  was  supposed  that  all  the 
English  gentlemen  in  Padua  and  Venice 
were  prisoners;  that  Shelly,  the  English 
Prior  of  Malta,  and  the  other  Catholic  fugi- 
tives at  Rome,  were  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  communicating  with  Protestant  friends ; 
and  that  some  were  likely  to  be  executed.f 
In  the  same  month,  Anthony  Standen,  well 
known  as  the  friend  of  Anthony  Bacon  and 
Lord  Essex,  wrote  from  Florence: — "No 
man  cometh  to  Rome  without  good  testi- 
mony that  is  not  cooped  up.  .  .  .  All  our 
countrymen  are  in  a  maze  there,  and  each 
looketh  hourly  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned."J 
Lorenzo  Guicciardini  wrote  from  Florence  to 
Arthur  Throckmorton  in  July: — "Those 
poor  English  merchants  and  others  who  are 
prisoners  at  Rome  are  not  released,  and  God 
knows  what  their  end  will  be,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the   Pope  has  hardened  his  heart."§ 

♦  Record  Office,  France,  July  21, 1581. 

f  Faunt  to  Walsin^ham,  Birch,  i.  21.  See  also 
Record  Office,  Dora.  1583,  April  4  and  May  4. 

t  Record  Office,  Italian  States.  March  23, 
1582.  §  Ibid.  July  12,  1582. 
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Though  the  fears  of  the  English  of  a  fatal 
result  were  not  justified,*  yet  the  rigours 
were  still  complained  of.  In  January  1583, 
the  English  Government  received  a  list  of 
fifteen  Englishmen  sent  from  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome,  into  the  galleys  at  Naples  ;f  and 
in  August  information  was  still  coming 
from  raris  about  other  English  prisoners  in 
the  same  case.;^ 

English  merchants  were  still  worse  off"  in 
Spain.  In  1685,  on  the  first  idea  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Philip  laid  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  English  ships,  moneys,  goods, 
and  debts,  discoverable  in  his  dominions, 
and  imprisoned  all  Englishmen.  How  this 
mandate  was  carried  out  by  Antonia  Gue- 
varra  at  Seville  we  have  an  account,  dated 
November  21,  1585,  full  of  complaints  of 
cruel  dealings  towards  merchants  and  poor 
mariners,  the  like  whereof  was  never  seen 
among  Christians: — "Having  our  goods, 
money,  debts,  and  until  our  apparel  embar- 
goed, and  will  not  give  us  to  eat,  but  put  us 
among  all  the  Pycros  and  thieves  that  are 
in  the  city,  and  if  there  were  a  worse  prison 
we  should  be  assured  of  it"  The  only  hope 
of  the  prisoners  is  in  reprisals  to  be  taken 
on  the  Spaniards  in  England. §  Among 
numerous  papers  to  the  same  efiect  is  a  peti- 
tion from  seven  merchants  and  thirty-one 
mariners  in  prison  at  St.  Lucar,  who  were 
offered  liberty  on  condition  of  each  giving 
a  bond,  in  the  impossible  sum  of  3000  du- 
cats, that  for  each  of  them  a  Spaniard  in 
England  should  be  released.  ||  In  the  same 
year  an  English  merchant  domiciled  twenty- 
two  years  in  Spain  was  condemned  to  death 
for  communicating  by  letter  with  England.^ 
In  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  such  com- 
plaints, one  of  the  points  to  be  negotiated 
with  Alva  at  Ostend  that  year  was  thus  set 
forth  in  the  commissioner's  instructions : — 
"Art  17.  Ye  shall  show  unto  them  the  great 
inhumanity  offered  to  our  people,  trading 
only  in  merchandise  in  Spain  and  now  in 
Portugal,  in  that  every  person,  evil  disposed 
to  any  of  our  people,  and  seeking  to  make 
profit  of  the  goods  of  our  merchants,  or 
otherwise  upon  any  quarrel,  doth  use  to 
make  some  information  to  the  house  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  without  any  cause  justly 
given  doth  procure  the  seizure  of  any  person 
of  our  subjects  and  of  their  ships  and  goods, 
and  so  the  persons  of  our  subjects  are  taken, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  in  the  end  put  to 

♦  See  Birch,  i.  p.  24  and  25. 
f  Record  Office,  Italian  States,  Janoarv  19, 
1583. 

Ibid.  France,  August  8. 1583. 

Record  Office,  Spain,  November  21, 1585. 

I^nd.  Januarv  4,  1587. 

IacL  Novemter  21, 1687 


death  by  imprisonment  and  famine,  and  no 
just  cause  at  all  alleged  or  proved.  And  by 
this  manner  not  only  great  numbers  of  our 
subjects  have  been  bereaved  both  of  their 
lives  and  goods,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
others  of  our  subjects,  whose  bodies  have 
not  been  taken  by  reason  of  their  absence, 
have  nevertheless  lost  their  ships  and  goods, 
by  reason  the  persons  accused  to  the  In- 
quisition have  been  found  in  the  said  ships, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  same.  Of 
these  miserable  cruelties  our  subjects  have 
of  long  time  grievously  complained,  and  we 
have  sought  by  many  messages  to  the  Bang 
to  have  had  some  redress  thereof,  which  hath 
been  in  some  sort  promised  but  never  per- 
formed. And  if  this  cruel  usage  by  colour 
of  the  Inquisition  should  continue,  it  were 
of  no  purpose  to  have  accord  for  any  inter- 
course betwixt  Spain  and  us."  And  then  the 
Queen  hinted  at  reprisals : — "For  if  we  should, 
by  colour  of  a  like  Inquisition,  suflfer  the  mer- 
chants of  Spain  to  be  so  molested  ....  few 
or  none  of  them  would  resort  to  our  countries, 
and  so  all  intercourse  should  stay." 

In  England  the  cry  for  reprisals  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Papists  who  abetted  them, 
waxed  louder  and  louder.  Sutcliffe,  Dean 
of  Exeter  in  1691,  declared  it  to  be  a  matter 
very  equal  that  every  man  should  be  judged 
by  such  laws  as  themselves  practise  against 
others,  and  that  the  penal  laws  in  England 
were  only  parallel  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Spain.  "  They  count  it  a  matter  very  ab- 
surd to  dispute  whether  the  Italian  or 
Spanish  laws  concerning  treason  be  just  or 
no,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  executed  or 
not"  The  priesta  sent  over  into  England 
were  regarded  as  the  analogues  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  abroad ;  and  the  two  classes 
were  in  the  common  language  of  the  day 
confounded  together.  Both  were  traders; 
both  had  their  merchandise  to  impart.  Not 
only  was  the  mercantile  cipher  used  to  dis- 
guise political  and  religious  intelligence,  but 
the  metaphor  became  current  in  conversa- 
tion, and  soon  the  metaphor  became  a  prac- 
tical one.  Rome  retaliated  on  English  mer- 
chants and  mariners  for  the  imprisonment 
and  execution  of  her  priests ;  and  England 
retaliated  for  the  cruelties  exercised  on  her 
merchants,  by  new  persecutions  of  those  who 
dealt  in  Roman  ideas.  It  was  not  till  the 
Statute  27th  Elizabeth  (1685)  that  this  re- 
taliation was  decreed  in  "solemn  synods" 
in  the  manner  described  by  Shakespeare : 
then  it  was  enacted  that  every  priest  found 
in  England  forty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
session  should  be  condemned  and  executed 
as  a  traitor.  Many  were  at  once  deported  ; 
and  four  were  executed  in  1586  under  this 
Statute.     If  the  lines  above  quoted  were  in- 
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tended  to  refer  to  this  law,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  were  written  between  its  enact- 
ment and  the  firet  cases  of  its  execution; 
and  this  would  make  the  date  of  the  play 
Christmas  1685,  or  January  1586.  The 
stage  was  the  public  critic  of  current  politics ; 
and  it  is  entirely  in  character  with  Shake- 
speare's well-known  tolerant  spirit,  to  exhibit 
the  hardship  and  possible  iniquity  of  a  law 
like  the  one  referred  to.  And  the  scenes  in 
the  play  where  the  Syracusan  merchant  ap- 
pears have  this  note  of  a  didactic  intention, 
that  they  are  episodical  and  separable  from 
the  rest.  The  recognition  of  the  brothers 
might  have  been  brought  about  without  the 
father's  intervention,  as  one  of  them  was  travel- 
ling expressly  to  look  for  the  other.  The  plot 
was  amplified  for  a  purpose ;  and  that  pur- 
pose was  a  pathetic  exhibition  of  the  in- 
human character  of  the  law.  Tlie  internal 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  diction  and 
construction  of  the  play  is  all  in  favour  of  a 
very  early  origin.  It  belongs  to  the  period 
of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Its 
poetical  beauties  are  in  the  love  scenes, 
which  have  much  in  common  with  the  son- 
nets. If  the  play  belongs  to  1 586  it  was 
written  in  the  author's  twenty-second  year. 
It  must  be  considered  psychologically  cer- 
tain that  he  was  as  capable  of  writing  this 
play  when  he  was  twenty-two  as  he  was  of 
writing  Othello  sixteen  years  later.  Again, 
the  tradition  is  well  known  that  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  was  written  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elizabeth,  who  prescribed  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  the  time  in  which  it  was 
to  be  written.  Its  argument  was  to  be  the 
fat  knight  Sir  John  in  love,  as  she  bad  been 
so  well  pleased  with  the  character  in  the  two 
parts  in  Henry  IV,  Mr.  Knight  has  proved, 
with  as  great  certainty  as  internal  evidence 
generally  can  afford,  that  the  original  Merry 
IViveSj  with  its  very  apposite  allusions  to 
events  which  happened  m  Windsor  in  1592, 
was  written  for  performance  before  tho 
Queen  and  her  court  there  at  Christmas-tide 
in  1693.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Queen's 
movements  in  that  year,  as  detailed  by 
Anthony  Bacon,  explains  the  reason  why 
the  poet  had  only  a  fortnight's  notice  of 
what  was  required  from  him.  The  tradition 
proves  that  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  were 
in  existence  in  some  form  or  other  in  1692. 
We  learn  from  other  sources  that  in  the 
"  first  show"  of  these  plays  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  Sir  John  Oldcastle;  and  in  the  first 
scene  where  Falstaff"  appears  in  the  play  as 
we  have  it  now,  Prince  Hal  calls  him  "  my 
old  lad  of  the  castle."  It  appears  by  the 
story  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s  actors  enter- 
taining Vereiken,  the  Archduke's  ambassa- 
dor, with  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  1600,  that 


in  private  performances  the  old  name  was 
still  retained,  and  that  either  the  comic 
scenes  were  gleaned  out  of  the  chronicle 
plays  and  presented  as  a  whole,  in  the  man- 
ner lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
or  else  the  plays  sometimes  took  another 
title  from  their  most  amusing  character,  as 
Twelfth  Night  was  called  Malvolio  by 
Charles  i.  There  are  indications  in  the 
literature  of  1592  of  the  "old  lad  of  the 
castle  "  being  a  celebrated  character  on  the 
stage.  Gabriel  Harvey  uses  the  phrase  in 
one  of  those  letters  in  which  Mr.  Massey 
finds  the  earliest  notice  of  Shakespeare 
under  the  name  of  "the  right  novice  of 
pregnant  and  aspiring  conceit,'*  whom  the 
writer  salutes  with  a  hundred  blessings. 
Whether  this  "  right  novice"  is  Shakespeare 
or  not,  it  is  clearly  some  writer  of  plays 
and  player,  who  in  some  "  pelting  comedy" 
had  aggrieved  Harvey,  who,  however,  pro- 
tests that  he  cares  little  for  the  attack,  and 
thinks  himself  quite  able  to  repel  it.  "  He 
that  least  feareth  the  sword  of  unjust  calum- 
ny yet  most  dreadeth  the  scabbard  of  just 
infamy,  and  would  gladly  avoid  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  that  which  he  abhorreth. 
Though  the  painted  sheath  be  as  it  is  (for 
it  needetli  no  other  painter  to  portray  it), 
yet  never  child  so  delighted  in  his  ratthng 
baby  as  some  old  lads  of  the  castle  have 
sported  themselves  with  their  rapping  bable ; 
it  is  the  proper  weapon  of  their  profession  ; 
they  have  used  it  at  large,  and  will  use  it  at 
pleasure,  howsoever  the  patient  heal  himself 
at  their  cost"  Which  being  interpreted,  is 
as  follows : — "  I  do  not  care  for  Nash's  un- 
just calumny ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  en- 
case myself  in  the  infamous  garb  of  an  actor. 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  infamy  there  are  old  lads 
of  the  castle  who  are  as  proud  of  their  paint- 
ed plumes  and  baubles  as  a  baby  of  his  toys. 
They  will  attack  us  with  these  edgeless  wea- 
pons, though  they  know  that  we  can  take  our 
revenge  upon  them  to  their  cost"  The 
author  of  Oldcastle  might  here  be  called 
"  old  lad  of  the  castle,"  just  as  the  autlior  of 
Falstaflf  is  called  Falstaff  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Tobie  Mathew — "as  that  excellent  author 
Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  *  I  never  dealt  better 
since  I  was  a  man.'  "  Harvey,  in  Pierce's 
Supererogation,  a  tract  which  he  published 
the  next  year,  1593,  calls  his  antagonist 
Nash,  "  a  lusty  lad  of  the  castle ; "  but  the 
expression  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  Nash 
in  the  letter  of  1592.  In  a  similar  manner 
it  is  possible  that  when  Greene,  in  his  abuse 
of  .Shakespeare  already  quoted,  calls  the 
actors  "  buckram  gentlemen,"  he  may  allude 
to  Falstaft's  famous  "  men  in  buckram,"  and 
may  mean  that  the  players  are  no  more 
gentlemen  than  the  others  were  men.     Again , 
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wlien  Nash  in  1692  makes  Pierce  Penniless 
talk  of  "  hypocritical  Hotspurs  that    have 
God  always  in  their  mouths  but  will  give 
nothing  for  God's  sake,"  he  may  be  referring 
to  the  same  players  whose  illiberality  Greene 
attacked  in  the  same   invective;   and  that 
Shakespeare  took  the  words  to  be  meant  for 
himself  may  be  suspected  from  the  allusion 
which   he   makes   to  them   in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,     Once  more,  the  Euphuism 
of  FalstafF  is  the  Euphuism  of  the  first  pe- 
riod  of  Lily's  influence,   not  the   entirely 
transformed  Euphuism  which  was  in  fashion 
by  1598,  and  which  Jonson  imitates  in  his 
Cynthia's  Revels,     The  first  Euphuism,  as 
criticised  by  Sidney  and  Drayton,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  analogies  from  a  fanciful  natu- 
ral history,  in  the   prominent  places  of  a 
rhetorical   or    logical    composition.      Thus 
Euphues  himself  (Lily) :  "  Though  the  camo- 
mile, the  more  it  is  trodden  and  pressed 
down,  the  more  it  spreadeth,  yet  the  violet, 
the  oftener  it  is.  handled  and  touched,  the 
sooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth."     Lodge : 
"  The  ruby  is  discerned  by  his  pale  redness ; 
and  who   hath   not  heard  that  the  lion  is 
known  by  his  claws  ?     Though  Esop's  crafty 
crow  be  never  so  deftly  decked,  yet  is  his 
double  dealing  easily  deciphered."     Greene : 
"  Though  the  winds  of  Lepanthos  are  ever 
inconstant,   the    chiserol    ever    brittle,  the 
polype  ever  changeable,  yet  measure  not  my 
mind  by  others'  motions ;  ...  for  as  there 
is  a  topaz  that  will  yield  to  every  stamp,  so 
there  is  an  emerald  that  will  yield  to  no  im- 
pression."     Nash :   "  As  the  touch  of  an 
ashen   bough  causeth   a  giddiness  in    the 
viper's  head,  and  the  bat,  lightly  struck  with 
the  leaf  of  a  tree,  so  they  [drunkards]  being 
but  lightly  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  the 
hop,  become  senseless  ...  as  soon  as  ever 
the  cup  scaleth  the  fortress  of  their  nose." 
So  Falstaff  when  he  speaks  in  the  king's 
vein  speaks  in  the  court  jargon :  "  Though 
the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the 
faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is 
wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  .  .  .Shall  the 
blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and 
eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief  and 
take  purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked."     This 
is  the  original  Euphuism,  not  the  later  kind 
to  be  found  in  Jonson's  Every  man  out  of 
his  Humour,     Falstaflfs  Euphuism  is  only  a 
passing  joke.      The  most  truly  Euphuistic 
character  in  Shakespeare's  plays  is  Polonius, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Corambis,  properly 
belongs  to  the  first  Hamlet  of  1588  or  1589. 
A  similar  suspicion  of  the  early  date  of 
Henry  IV,  may  be  gathered  from  the  quo- 
tations which  make  up  Pistol's  fustian  far- 


rago. When  he  qiiotes,  or  misquotes,  Mar- 
lowe's 

"  Holla  you  pampered  jados  of  Asia, 
What,  can  you  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day," 

and  Peele's 

"  Feed  then  and  faint  not,  fair  Callipolis," 

it  is  plain  that  his  allusions  would  not  be  so 
racy  in  1598  as  in  1590.  That  the  same 
lines  were  often  alluded  to  by  a  series  of 
other  dramatists  shows  that  they  were  kept 
alive  by  Shakespeare's  irony,  which  had 
made  them  familiar  as  quotations  from  the 
Latin  Grammar,  not  that  the  plays  from 
which  they  were  taken  still  kept  the  stage. 
If  Pistol  was  extant  in  1592,  he  quite  ac- 
counts for  Greene's  wrath  on  behalf  of  Mar- 
lowe, Peele,  and  Lodge.  The  "  tiger's  heart 
wrapped  in  a  players  hide"  was  only  an 
angry  attempt  to  pierce  Shakespeare  with  a 
verse  of  his  own,  to  hoist  the  engineer  with 
his  own  petard,  and  to  retaliate  irony  for 
irony. 

Jonson,  in  Cynthia's  Revels^  referring  to 
certain  old  plays  whose  revival  on  the  Black- 
friars  stage  in  1600  had  given  great  ofience, 
says,  "  The  umbras  or  ghosts  of  some  three 
or  four  plays  departed  a  dozen  years  since 
have  been  seen  walking  on  your  stage  here : 
take  heed,  .  .  if  your  house  be  haunted  with 
such  hobgoblins,  'twill  fright  away  all  your 
spectators  quickly."      One   of  these   plays 
was  cert^nly  Hamlet,     Another  was  proba- 
bly Timon  ;  and  another,  a  version  of  Henry 
VlIL  that  has  only  partially  reached  ns, 
what  we  have  being  a  still  later  recension  of 
1613,  probably  made  by  Fletcher.     To  these 
plays  Jonson  also  refers  in  the  words  just 
before  those  quoted :  "  feeding  their  friends 
with  nothing  of  their   own  but  what  they 
have  twice  or  thrice  cooked,  they  should  not 
wantonly  give  out  how  soon  they  had  drest 
it"     It  was  clearly  Shakespeare's  method  to 
rewrite  his  old  plays,  or  to  add  new  matter 
to  them  on  their  revival     And,  in  general, 
the  dates  of  the  first  quartos  with  the  earlier 
imperfect  forms  of  the  plays  may  bo  taken 
as  the  dates  of  the  revivals,  when  the  players 
relaxed  their  inhibition  of  publication,  and 
allowed,  not  indeed  the  current  version,  but 
the  superseded  play,  to  be  printed.     It  is 
only  on  a  list  of  plays  founded  on  such  a 
view  as  this  that  we  can  equalize  and  make 
an  average  of  the  poet's  productiveness.     It 
is  certain  that  by  1698  Shakespeare  had  pro- 
duced seventeen  dramas;  this  is  the  num- 
ber we  obtain  by  adding  Pericles  and  Hen- 
ry VI,  to  the  thirteen  mentioned  by  Meres. 
Now,  considering  that  he  only  wrote  or  re- 
wrote twenty  more  after  1598,  in  sixteen 
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working  years,  one  of  which,  1601,  was  per- 
haps the  most  prolific  of  his  career,  it  is  on 
the  face  of  it  most  improbahle  to  assume 
that  he  only  began  his  dramatic  authorship 
in  1590,  as  most  of  his  critics  are  disposed 
to  think. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  that 
Tlie  Comedy  of  Errors  was  written  between 
1585  and  1587,  that  the  first  Hamlet  be- 
longs to  1 587  or  1588,  and  that  not  only  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VL  but  even  the  two 
of  Henry  IV.  (in  their  "  first  show  "  or  form) 
were  in  existence  before  1592,  we  shall  have 
no  difiBculty  in  acknowledging  the  real  ap- 
plicabiUty  to  Shakespeare  of  two  allusions, 
one  of  1590  and  the  other  of  1689,  which 
have  indeed  often  been  applied  to  him,  and 
as  often  disclaimed,  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  having  at  the  times  in  question  written 
anything  that  could  have  provoked  or  justifi- 
ed such  language.  One  of  these  is  in  Nash's 
letter  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon,  to 
which  the  date  1587  has  been  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Dyce  (no  other  critic  having 
seen  so  early  an  edition),  but  which,  so  far 
at  least  as  Nash's  preliminary  matter  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  of  1589.  For  in  it  Nash 
talks  of  the  Marprelate  divinity,  which  only 
began  in  1 589.  This  epistle  is  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  Greene's  Groafs-worth  of  Wit 
already  quoted.  In  it  Nash  attacks  the 
school  and  scholars  of  "  vain-glorious  trage- 
dians who  contend  not  so  seriously  to  excel 
in  action  as  to  embroil  the  clouds  in  a  speech 
of  comparison,"  "  to  get  Boreas  by  the  beard, 
and  the  heavenly  buff  by  the  dewlap,"  toge- 
ther with  the  play-writers,  "  their  idiot  art- 
masters,  that  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears 
as  the  alchemists  of  eloquence  who,  mounted 
on  the  stage  of  arrogance,  think  to  outbrave 
better  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of 
bragging  blank  verse."  With  one  of  these 
"  idiot  art-masters  "  Nash  is  especially  pro- 
voked ;  particularly  with  his  "  kill-cow  con- 
ceit," governed  by  an  "imagination  over- 
cloyed  with  drunken  resolution."  "  Amongst 
these  men,"  he  says,  "  that  repose  eternity 
in  the  mouth  of  a  player,  I  can  but  engross 
some  deep-read  schoolmen  or  grammarians, 
who,  having  no  more  learning  in  their  skulls 
than  will  serve  to  take  up  a  commodity,  nor 
art  in  their  brains  than  was  nourished  in  a 
serving-man's  idleness,  will  take  upon  them 
to  be  the  ironical  censors  of  all,  when  God 
and  poetry  doth  know  they  are  the  simplest 
of  all."  But  all  these  he  leaves  "  to  the 
mercy  of  their  mother  tongue,  that  feed  on 
nought  but  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
translator's  trencher."  Then,  after  a  pane- 
gyric on  Greene,  and  an  attack  on  non-uni- 
versity divines  and  the  Marprelate  writers, 
he  attacks  "  our  trivial  translators,"  whom, 


however,  he  blames  most  for  the  assistance 
which  they  give  to  the  unscholarly  dramar 
tists.  And  then  he  once  more  attacks  one 
of  these  dramatists :  "  It  is  a  conmion  prac- 
tice now-a-days  among  a  sort  of  shifting 
companions  that  run  through  every  art  and 
thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  noverint 
whereto  they  were  bom,  and  busy  themselves 
with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarce- 
ly latinize  their  neck-verse,  if  they  should 
have  need.  Yet  English  Seneca  read  by 
candle-light  yields  many  good  sentences,  as 
*  blood  is  a  beggar,'  and  so  forth.  And  if 
you  entreat  him  fair  in  a  frosty  morning,  he 
will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say 
handfuls  of  tragical  speeches."  This  almost 
seems  to  be  the  text  on  which  critics  of 
Shakespeare  foimded  their  judgments  for 
the  next  century.  The  "  idiot  [private,  un- 
qualified by  university  education]  art-mas- 
ter," his  "intrusion,"  his  "arrogance,"  his 
"  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse," 
his  "  kill-cow  conceit,"  his  "  drunken  resolu- 
tion," his  being  a  "  deep-read  schoolman  or 
grammarian,"  i.e.  one  whose  education 
stopped  at  the  grammar-school,  with  learning 
enough  for  a  tradesman  and  art  enough  for 
a  serving-man,  his  ironical  censuring  of  all 
men,  his  dependence  on  the  translator's 
trencher,  his  shifting  life,  running  through 
every  art  and  thriving  by  none,  his 
inability  to  latinize  his  neck-verse,  his  way  of 
gathering  conceits  and  sentences  from  any 
source  that  came  to  hand,  were  all  matters 
objected  to  Shakespeare  by  subsequent  cri- 
tics. The  hint  that  the  man  attacked  had 
already  written  a  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and  the 
advice  that  if  he  wanted  any  more  sentences 
like  "  blood  is  a  beggar  "  he  might  go  to  the 
English  translation  of  Seneca,  which  might 
supersede  the  midnight  lamp  by  furnishing 
him  conceits,  and  might  obviate  the  need  of 
soliciting  his  frozen  imagination  for  tragic 
speeches  by  giving  them  to  him  ready  made, 
both  agree  with  Shakespeare,  who  had  written 
his  first  Hamlet,  who  probably  in  an  early 
Henry  VIIL  had  already  complained  that 

"  A  beggar's  book  outworths  a  noble's  blood," 

but  who  abstained  in  a  most  marked  man- 
ner from  borrowing  anything  from  the  Eng- 
lish Seneca. 

The  passage  in  Spenser's  Tears  of  the 
Muses  which  Dryden  considered  to  be 
meant  for  Shakespeare  has  generally  been 
applied  by  modem  critics  to  Lily  or  Sydney, 
first  because,  though  published  in  1691,  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  written  ten  years 
earlier,  before  Shakespeare  had  written  any- 
thing, and  secondly  because,  even  in  1590, 
Shakespeare  had  produced  nothing  that 
could  deserve  so  high  an  encomium.     But, 
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in  the  first  place,  the  date  of  Spenser's  poem 
is  clearly  1690;  he  was  then  in  London 
bringing  out  the  first  edition  of  his  Fairy 
Qiteen,  The  public  and  private  allusions  in 
the  Tears  of  the  Muses  both  relate  to  this 
time.  The  Queen  granted  him  a  pension  of 
£60,  the  punctual  payment  of  which  Lord 
Burghley  prevented.  To  this  Clio  in  the 
poem  alludes : — 

"  Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
The  sonnes  of  darknes  and  of  ignoraimce, 
But  they,  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doome 

unjust 
Did'st  to  the  type  of  honour  earst  advaunce. 
They  now,  puf t  up  with  sdeigofuU  insolence 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience." 

The  public  allusions  show  that  the  poem 
was  written  at  a  time  when  tragedy  was 
silent,  and  when  the  comic  stage  was  usurp- 
ed by  a  movement  thoroughly  opposed  to 
all  real  art.  Melpomene,  the  tragic  muse, 
asks, 

"  Why  doo  they  banish  us,  that  patronize 
The  name  of  learning  ?  " 

And  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  complains  that 
all  the  sweet  delight  of  learning  s  treasure 
which  used  in  comic  sock  to  beautify  the 
painted  theatres,  and  fill  the  listener's  eyes 
and  ears  with  pleasure  and  melody,  is  gone ; 
the  goodly  glee  of  gay  wits  is  laid  abed ; 
and  unseemly  sorrow,  with  hollow  brows 
and  grisly  countenance,  has  usurped  her 
place.  With  sorrow  comes  barbarism  and 
brutish  ignorance : — 

"  They  in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tyrannize. 
And  the  faire  Scene  with  rudenes  foul  dis- 
guize, 
All  places  they  with  follie  have  possest, 
And  with  vaine  toyes  the  vulgar  entertainc. 
But  me  have  banished." 

And  with  Thalia  also  counterfcsance  and  un- 
hurtful  sport  have  departed — Delight  and 
Laughter, 

"  By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  imago 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced, 
And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like 

to  frame 
Are  now  despizd  and  made  a  laughing  game." 

It  was  in  1689  and  1690  that  this  temporaiy 
eclipse  of  the  "  painted  theatres "  took 
place.  The  Marprelate  controversy  seized 
upon  the  stage,  and  made  it  hateful  alike  to 
the  Puritan  authorities  of  the  city,  the  Puri- 
tanical members  of  the  government,  and  the 
men  of  true  dramatic  taste.  Against  the 
government  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men 
could  protect  themselves  by  the  declaration 
that  ^^  they  had  never  meddled  with  affairs 
of  religion  and  state."     But  this  was  the 


very  cause  of  their  unpopularity.  The 
tragedians  were  obliged  to  travel  because 
"  novelty  carried  it  away,  and  the  principal 
public  audience  that  came  to  them  were  turn- 
ed to  private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of 
children."  The  children  of  Pauls,  backed 
up  by  their  ecclesiastical  masters,  entered 
with  rare  enthusiasm  into  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Lily  and  Nash,  fortified  by  the 
secret  support  of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft, 
provided  tnem  with  shows ;  and  all  London 
went  to  their  theatre  to  see  "  Martin  giving 
divinity  a  scratched  face,  and  administering 
an  emetic  to  make  her  bring  up  her  bene- 
fices," or  "the  May  game  of  Martinism," 
"  very  deftly  set  out  with  pomps,  pageants, 
motions,  masks,  scutcheons,  emblems,  im- 
presses, strange  tricks  and  devices" — in  fact, 
to  see,  not  comedies,  not  even  farces,  but 
political  pantomimes.  But  these  shows  ob- 
tained so  exaggerated  a  success  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  inhibit  them ; 
and  the  children  of  Pauls  were  silent 
from  1691  to  1699,  when  they  were  again 
let  loose  to  "  berattle  the  conmion  stages," 
to  ridicule  the  adherents  of  Essex,  and  once 
more  to  divert  the  public  favour  from  the 
legitimate  drama  to  the  humour  of  children. 
So,  in  1690,  Shakespeare  felt  his  occupation 
gone,  and  Spenser  wrote  of  him : — 

**And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfo  had 

made 
To  mock  her  selfe  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade 
Our  pleasant  Willy ^  ah !  is  dead  of  late : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  meriment 
Is  also  deaded  and  in  dolour  drent 

In  stead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrilitie 
And  scomfull  Follie  with  Contempt  is  crept 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shamelesse  ribaudrio 
Without  regard,  or  due  Decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make 
And  doth  the  Leameds  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streames  of  Uonnie  and  sweete  nectar 

flowe 
Scorning  the    boldnes  of    such  base^bome 

men 
Which  dare   their  follies    forth  so   rashlic 

throwe. 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockerie  to  sell.^* 

All  this  is  completely  consonant  with  Nash's 
scorn  for  Shakespeare  in  1689,  and  Greene's 
in  1692.  Nash  was  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Paphatchet  or  anti-Martinist  party ;  an  d 
Greene  belonged  to  it  also.  Spenser  belong- 
ed to  the  opposite  set.  Shakespeare  was 
considered  to  belong  to  Spenser's  party,  or 
Jaggard  would  hardly  have  printed  with  his 
name  Bamefield's  sonnet  with  the  words 
"  Spenser  to  me  is  dear."    Shakespeare,  as 
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the  friend  of  Sonthampton  and  Essex,  was 
naturally  in  this  set,  and,  related  as  be 
was  to  the  Stanleys  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  naturally  called  "  our  Willy"  in  a  poem 
dedicated  by  Spenser  to  the  Countess  of 
Derby.  The  same  poet  once  a^ain  alluded 
to  him  in  the  Eclogue  Colin  Uloufs  come 
home  agaifiy  written  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinando  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1594: 

**  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion ; 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found ; 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  inyention, 
Doth  like  himselfe  heroically  sound.'* 

The  second  objection  to  the  reference  of 
Spenser's  lines  to  Shakespeare,  that  the 
dramatist  had  not  in  1590  written  anything 
to  deserve  so  strong  a  eulogium,  falls  of 
itself,  when  we  consider  that  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  was  then  four  years  old.  The 
love-scenes  in  that  play  contain  probably 
the  sweetest  poetry  that  had  as  yet  been 
written  in  tne  English  language.  And 
Spenser  was  one  of  the  few  favoured  friends 
who  knew  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's  author- 
ship, or  were  permitted  to  read  the  manu- 
script of  his  plays.  At  any  rate,  and  on 
any  theory,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  apply 
Spenser's  high  praise  to  Shakespeare  in  1590 
than  it  is  to  accept  Greene's  declaration  in 
1592  that  he  was  then  the  successful  rival 
of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele,  and  Greene  him- 
self, and  likely  soon  to  supplant  them  all 
and  monopolize  the  stage. 

Greene,  as  we  have  seen,  accused  Shake- 
speare of  borrowing  his  plumes ;  and  Chet- 
tfe,  who  had  published  the  accusation,  with- 
drew it,  acknowledging  his  "  uprightness  of 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  of  Oreene^s  Funerals 
repeats  the  charge : 

'*  Nay  more,  the  men  that  so  eclipsed  his  fame 
Porlojrned  his  plumes;  can  they  deny  the 
same?" 

Chcttle,  as  we  have  seen,  did  deny  it,  on 
the  authority  of  Shakespeare's  friends.  The 
charge  has  been  treated  as  a  light  one; 
and  critics  have  generally  been  contented  to 
accept  it  as  true.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  did  not 
think  it  unimportant  They  considered  that 
he  was  accused  of  a  breach  of  **  uprightness 
of  dealing,"  arguing  dishonesty  of  character. 
The  charge  concerned  matters  which  would 
be  very  difficult  of  proof.  At  a  time  when 
plays  were  not  printed,  an  anonymous  writer 
of  them  might  easily  be  accused  of  plagiar- 
ism by  an  unscrupulous  opponent.  Greene 
was  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  man.  His 
f  Hend  Nash  called  his  Groat^s-worth  of  Wit 
a  scald  lying  pamphlet;  and  we  know  that 


the  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  which 
he  published  as  his  own,  was  not  much  more 
than  a  reprint  of  TTijmne's  Debate  between 
Pride  and  Lowliness.  He  is  knovm  to 
have  published  other  men's  works  as  his 
own;  and  his  testimony  is  worthless, 
doubled  though  it  be  by  the  writer  of  his 
FuneralSy  who  can  have  known  nothing  of 
the  rights  of  a  question  about  the  disputed 
authorship  of  a  play  in  the  custody  of  the 
actors.  We  have  only  Greene's  assertion 
and  Shakespeare's  denial.  The  assertion 
"  beautified  in  our  feathers"  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  an  accusation  of  theft 
or  a  mere  envious  carping  at  success ;  the 
denial  is  a  testimony  of  the  general  honesty 
of  Shakespeare,  given  by  his  friends  as  a 
special  answer  to  the  general  accusation. 

If  we  believe  Shakespeare's  friends,  he  did 
not  purloin  the  plumes  of  his  rivals.  There- 
fore, if  the  plays  which  he  is  said  to  have 
imitated  really  preceded  his  dramas  as  they 
now  stand,  we  must  suppose  that  those 
first  sketches  also  were  his  own.  And  there 
is  not  a  more  striking  difference  between 
7%e  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John 
and  the  present  King  John,  or  between  the 
Contention  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  and  Henry  F/.,  than  between  the 
Hamlet  of  1603  and  the  Hamlet  of  1628, 
or  between  the  Mei'ry  Wives  of  Windsor  oi 
1602  and  that  of  1623.  Pope  believed  the 
first  King  John  to  be  by  Shakespeare  and 
Rowley ;  and  Mr.  Knight  argues  with  great 
force  that  the  first  sketches  of  Henry  VI. 
were  by  the  author  of  the  plays  as  we  have 
them  now.  Or,  if  these  plays  are  not  by 
Shakespeare,  there  is  very  little  to  prove 
that  they  preceded  his.  Some  of  them  may 
be  copies  from  his,  imitations  got  up  in  a 
hurry,  and  printed  to  be  palmed  off  on  the 
public  when  the  stage  was  occupied  with 
a  new  play  by  him,  like  to  the  spurious 
"  books  of  the  words"  which  used  to  be  sold 
outside  the  theatres.  Or  they  may  have 
been  imitations  acted  by  rival  companies  of 
players.  The  marvellous  superiority  of 
Shakespeare's  own  versions  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  not  found  more  profitable  to  water 
down  his  mighty  draughts  to  the  tastes  of 
vulgar  audiences.  He  owns  in  Hamlet  that 
some  of  his  plays  were  "  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral." Why,  then,  may  not  plagiarists  in 
the  sixteenth  century  have  been  as  tasteless 
as  Gibber  in  the  eighteenth  ?  Many  adapta- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  made 
in  many  ages,  with  vast  contemporary  ap- 
t  la  ase,  and  equal  condemnation  of  posterity. 
Nash  criticises  the  actors  in  1589  as  neglect- 
ing action  for  diction*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Shakespeare's  style  was  less  adapted  to 
the  sometimes  ranting,  sometimes  stiff  and 
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statuesque,  and  always  unnatural,  method  of 
the  classical  school  which  Nash  and  the 
"  university  wits"  patronized,  than  were  the 
formal  and  antithetical  periods  of  Marlowe 
and  Greene.  The  inferiority  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  older  plays  is  no  proof 
of  their  precedence.  Part  of  their  badness 
may  be  due  to  the  stenographist,  to  the 
copyist,  or  the  printer;  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
is  as  easy  to  suppose  them  to  be  bad  imitations 
of  unapproachable  and  ill-understood  mas- 
terpieces as  to  suppose  Shakespeare's  ac- 
knowledged dramas  to  be  centos  laboriously 
compiled  from  bad  models.  Out  of  two 
bad  books  it  is  easy  to  make  a  third :  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  the  bad  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  date  of  publication  seems  to  for- 
bid this  supposition  is  The  Famous  Vic- 
tories of  Henry  F.  This  worthless  play 
was  published  in  1598,  and  Shakespeare's 
Henry  F.,  as  we  have  it,  was  written  in 
1699,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  in  Ire- 
land. But  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
chorus  in  which  the  allusions  to  Essex  occur 
was  not  an  addition  to  the  play.  The  play 
is  as  old  as  its  parts ;  but  each  part  need 
not  be  as  old  as  the  play.  The  date  of  pub- 
lication of  all  the  other  so-called  original  plays 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  being  pla- 
giarisms from  Shakespeare,  instead  of 
Shakespeare's  being  plagiarisms  from  them. 
Once  more.  When  Nash  accuses  Shake- 
speare of  being  an  *'  ironic  censurer  of  all," 
he  gives  a  hint  in  what  direction  we  ought 
to  look  for  Shakespeare's  retorts  on  his  cen- 
surers.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  his 
anger  at  Greene's  accusations  sought  no 
further  vindication  of  them  than  the  expos- 
tulations of  his  friends  and  Chettle's  apology. 
*A  poet  who  had  written  the  poetry  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  seven  years  previously 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  preposterous  to 
consider  him  a  plagiarist  from  Marlowe, 
Greene,  or  Peele.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
argue  against  the  imputation*  The  most 
effectual  way  to  meet  it  would  be  to  com- 
pose plays  in  the  style  of  the  poets  he  was 
accused  of  copying,  and  to  let  men  see  the 
difference  between  his  natural  and  his  as- 
sumed strain.  Titus  AndronicuSj  written 
before  1589,  looks  very  like  an  "ironical 
censure  "  upon  the  style  of  Marlowe  and  his 
imitators.  Aaron  is  an  excellent  parody  of 
Barabas.  After  Greene's  accusation  in  1 592 
we  have  two  plays,  Tlie  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
and  Locrine,  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  ironical  reply.  The  "la- 
mentable tragedy "  of  Locrine  was  printed 
in  1 595,  having  been  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  the  year  before.     It  was  "set  forth 


overseen  and  corrected  by  W.  S."*  It  i« 
throughout  a  quiz  upon  plays  like  Tambur- 
lain,  and  upon  all  kinds  of  literary  affecta- 
tions of  the  day.  In  character  it  is  like  one 
of  Thackeray's  "  novels  by  eminent  hands." 
It  parodies  Marlowe  as  the  humourist  paro- 
dies Lord  Lvtton  or  Mr.  DisraelL  The  style, 
method,  and  opinions  of  the  object  of  criti- 
cism are  all  exhibited  in  caricature.  The 
big  brag  and  swelling  exaggerations  of  the 
storming  Scythian  are  mingled  with  the 
frigid  conceits  and  incongruous  images 
which  appear  at  the  proper  moment  to  stiJle 
a  rising  passion.  The  conceits  are  contrived 
to  be  absurd,  as  when  the  ploughman  rips 
the  roots  with  his  razors,  or  the  temple  is 
raised  higher  than  the  high  pyramids 

"Which  with  their  top  surmount  the  firma- 
ment ; " 

or  when  hearty  oaths  are  rapped  out,  such 
as 

"  0  gods  and  stars,  damned  be  the  gods  and 
stars ; " 

or  when  prayer  is  made  like  that  of  Locrine 
before  he  lolls  himself,  which  is  quite  in 
Bottom's  vein : — 

"  Forgive,  forgive  this  foul  accursed  sin, 
Forget,  0  gods,  this  foul  condemned  fault ; 
And  now  my  sword,"  etc  ; 

or  when  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  actor 
is  to  rattle  the  stage  roll  of  the  R,  which 
Thackeray  would  show  by  doubling  or  tre- 
bling the  letter,  as 

"Turinus  [Turmus]  that  slew  six  hundred 
men-at-arms,' 

and 

"  For  with  my  sword  [sworrd],  this  sharp  curtle 
axe, 
I  '11  cut  asunder  my  accursed  heart " — 

the  very  figure  which  Thackeray  used  when 
he  was  talking  of  "  Meagher  of  the  sword," 

"'Tis  he  will  steep  that  battle-axe  in  Saxon 
gore." 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  historical 
ideas  of  the  play  are  the  same  as  Shake- 
speare's. We  have  Brutus,  alias  Posthumiua, 
the  husband  of  Innogen,  and  Hector,  slain 
not  by  Achilles  but  by  the  Myrmidons.  77u 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  imitation  of  Marlowe,  whole  handfula  of 
whose  verses  are  transported  into  it.  Shake- 
speare afterwards  asserted  his  rights  of 
property  over  this  play  by  altering  it,  as  he 
did  over  Titus  Androntcus  by  having  it 
played  by  his  own  company.     This  is  a 

*  Shakespeare  only  claims  an  editor's  honours. 
Charles  Tylney  is  said  to  have  been  the  author. 
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matter  whicli  requires  explanation  on  any 
other  supposition.  The  induction  which 
Webster  wrote  to  Marston's  Malcontent 
shows  that  it  was  considered  unjust  for  one 
company  to  play  a  drama  which  belonged 
to  another;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company  only  justify  the  annexation  of 
the  Malcontent  on  the  plea  that  the  rival 
company  had  previously  stolen  Jeronymo, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  given  both  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  and  Titus  Andronicus 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  a  company 
of  which  we  have  the  first  mention  in  the 
Chamberlain's  accounts  for  Leicester  in 
1692,  but  which  may  have  been  established 
earlier.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Locrine  was 
ever  acted  at  all ;  perhaps  it  was  judged  to 
be  too  absurd.  But  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare,  intimate  as  he  must  have 
been  with  the  circle  to  which*  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  afterwards  one  of  his  great  pa- 
trons, belonged,  made  a  present  of  these 
two  plays  to  the  Earl's  company,  without 
altogether  renouncing  his  right  of  property 
in  them. 

The  method  which  we  have  used  to  help 
to  fix  the  date  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
one  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected 
by  investigators.  It  is  notorious  that  in 
Elizabeth's  day  the  stage  supplied  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  press.  The  dramatist 
was  both  the  novelist  and  the  reviewer. 
When  Parliaments  were  short  and  infre- 
quent, and  the  debates  secret,  political  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  in  public  through  the 
mouth  of  the  actor.  It  was  indeed  onlv  in 
front  of  the  stage  that  the  lay  political  es- 
sayist could  periodically  find  his  audience. 
Plays  were  reckoned  amongst  the  engines  of 
political  propagandism ;  malcontents  were 
often  accused  of  indulging  in  private  repre- 
'sentations  of  dramas  which  exhibited  the 
triumph  of  their  party  or  their  principles. 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  declare 

"  The  play's  the  thine 
In  which  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King." 

Sidney  had  previously  said  that  tragedy 
made  kings  fear  to  be  tyrants,  and  tyrants 
to  manifest  their  tyrannical  humours.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  Heywood, 
after  showing  that  the  stage  had  been  the 
great  political  schoolmaster  of  the  people, 
summed  up  its  merits,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Court  at  least,  in  the  praise  that  it  "had 
taught  subjects  obedience  to  their  king, 
shown  the  people  the  untimely  ends  of  such 
as  moved  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  pre- 
sented the  flourishing  state  of  the  obedient, 
thus  exhorting  men  to  allegiance,  and  warn- 
ing them  from  all  treason  and  felony."  The 
very  construction  of  English  policy  in  the 


time  of  Elizabeth  favoured  this  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  stage.  At  the  present  day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  serious  drama 
turn  on  the  fate  of  principles,  or  to  write  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  on  Reform  or  the  Ballot 
But  political  principles  did  not  present  them- 
selves to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare 
in  an  abstract  form.  They  were  all  crystal- 
lized in  persons.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  for 
instance,  was  the  concrete  expression  for 
toleration,  aggressive  instead  of  defensive 
war,  independence  of  nobles,  and  privilege 
as  opposed  to  universal  absolutism  in  the 
prince ;  and  as  the  symbol  of  those  princi- 
ples he  commanded  the  favour  of  men  who 
would  have  been  the  last  to  abet  his  childish 
sallies,  his  ungovernable  impatience,  and  his 
incurable  imprudence.  Naunton  tells  us  that 
the  principal  note  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
the  government  by  faction  and  parties,  which 
she  made,  upheld,  and  weakened,  according 
to  her  own  judgment.  It  was  not  till  haS 
a  century  afterwards  that  principles  were 
independent  of  persons.  In  Elizabeth's  day, 
the  master,  or  reputed  master,  was  the  sym- 
bol and  text-book  of  his  doctrine.  This 
lightened  the  labour  of  the  political  play- 
wright, gave  a  dramatic  tinge  to  his  design, 
tod  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  speak 
in  riddles,  and  so  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
open  utterances  in  the  presence  of  a  Star- 
Chamber.  All  but  one  of  Lily's  plays  arc 
political;  and  their  allusions  are  even  yet 
perfectly  intelligible.  The  only  wonderful 
thing  about  them  is  that  so  plain-spoken 
and  so  insolent  a  play  as  The  Woman  in  the 
Moonj  the  fickle  Pandora  who  uses  her  gifts 
only  to  chase  away  her  lovers,  should  have 
e8<;aped  censure.  It  clearly  refers  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou;  and  its  date  is  probably  1681.  A 
careful  consideration  of  this  play  will  show 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  refer  the  first  act 
of  Pericles  to  the  same  political  situation. 
The  black  insinuation  which  is  to  be  found 
there  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Queen's  unwil- 
lingness to  marry  is  only  the  echo  of  what 
was  whispered  in  many  circles  of  English 
society.  The  princess  of  the  country  invites 
suitors ;  but  she  requires  of  them  impossible 
conditions  which  drive  them  to  distraction, 
and  all  because  she  is  already  bound  in  the 
toils  of  a  degrading  connection.  Lily  still 
continued  the  argument  of  his  Pandora  in 
his  later  plays,  Campaspe  and  Sapho  and 
Phaonj  in  1688  and  1684.  Pericles  seems 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  years  between  1681 
and  1684.  Even  the  earliest  of  these  dates 
is  not  quite  incompatible  with  Shakespeare's 
authorship  of  the  play.  According  to  Au- 
brey, and  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare's 
marriage-feast    upon    Sir  Thomas    Lucy's 
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stolen  venison,  Shakespeare  went  to  London 
in  1581 ;  and  Mr.  Halliwell  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  an  actor  in  1 582.  It  would 
be  quite  consonant  with  tradition  to  suppose 
that  he  began  his  career  of  author,  as  well 
as  his  career  of  player,  as  a  young  malcon- 
tent, in  opposition  both  to  tibe  laws  and  to 
the  governors  of  his  country. 

But  whatever  conclusions  we  may  arrive 
at  in  the  instance  of  Pericles^  one  thing  is 
certain — namely,  that  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists, and  Sh^espeare  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  them,  give  the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  their  own  age,  translated 
into  and  symbolized  by  the  chronicles  of 
other  countries  and  of  former  times.  Herein 
we  have  a  line  of  investigation  which  is 
wholly  unworked,  and  which  promises  con- 
siderable results.  The  labours  of  Shake- 
spearean critics  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  finding  literary  correspondences,  in  trac- 
ing the  origin  of  his  plots,  and  discovering  the 
sources  of  his  expressions.  The  task  still 
remains,  to  trace  his  political  correspon- 
dences and  thus  to  discover  his  political,  and 
even  perhaps  his  philosophical  and  religious, 
affinities.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  come 
to  understand  the  true  growth  and  the  vital 
nature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  It  was 
not  a  fixed  manufacture,  but  a  living  Proteus, 
having  its  home  not  in  printed  books  but  in 
an  alterable  manuscript  and  in  the  changeful 
memories  of  the  actors ;  it  was  a  thing  which 
could  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  and 
made  to  correspond  to  various  occasions,  by 
slight  alterations,  omissions,  and  additions. 
A  new  prologue  might  give  quite  a  new 
drift  to  old  allusions ;  an  intercalated  speech, 
such  as  Hamlet  talks  of,  might  make  an  in- 
nocent play  into  "  mitching  mallecho  "  that 
"  means  mischief."  The  play  was  never  fin- 
ally fixed  till  it  was  printed ;  and  even  then 
it  was  only  fixed  in  what  might  soon  prove 
an  obsolete  and  antiquated  form.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  indications  to  show  that, 
when  the  players  had  finally  abandoned  an 
old  form  of  a  drama,  they  handed  it  over  to 
the  printers,  in  order  to  make  profit  of  the 
old  form  as  a  pamphlet,  while  they  made 
profit  of  the  new  form  as  a  play.  Henslow's 
diary  tells  us  a  good  deal  of  the  fact  of  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays  for  new  occasions, 
such  as  for  exhibition  at  court.  It  is  a  pro- 
blem for  the  critic,  to  trace  this  gradual 
growth  of  plays,  to  find  the  original  matter 
below  the  luxuriant  after-growth,  and  to  trace 
the  dates  and  the  occasions  of  the  various 
additions.  It  is  a  difficult,  but  perhaps  not 
wholly  impossible  task ;  and  any  successful 
solution  of  the  problem,  even  with  regard  to 
a  limited  number  of  plays,  would  shed  a 


new  light  over  the  hbtory  of  Shakespeare's 
mind,  and  the  development  of  his  opinions. 
We  have  already  seen  Nash  referring  Shake- 
speare to  English  Seneca  for  such  sentences 
as  *•  blood  is  a  beggar."  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  times  know 
of  the  persistent  policy  by  which  the  Tudors 
sought  to  depress  and  impoverish  the  old 
nobility,  and  raise  up  rivals  against  them  in 
new  men,  and  of  the  opposition  which  this 
policy  aroused  in  men  of  various  tendencies. 
Here,  then,  is  one  topic,  one  line  of  investi- 
gation of  Shakespeare^s  relations  with  current 
political  ideas,  which  is  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  intention  of  his  chronicle 
plays.  Another  topic  is  his  relation  with 
the  ideas  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  his  paily.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  poUtics  of  that  period  can  be  fully  elu- 
cidated only  by  the  contemporary  criticism 
of  the  stage.  The  two,  the  fact  and  the 
comment,  mutually  reflect  light ;  and  neither 
history  nor  literary  criticism  can  dispense 
with  the  method  which  interprets  each  by 
the  other. 

And  such  a  method  requires  quite  a  new 
way  of  dealing  with  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare. Since  for  many  years  of  his  life  his 
authorship  was  a  secret,  it  follows  that  the 
history  of  his  dramas  ought  to  be  traced  far 
beyond  and  behind  the  first  acknowledged 
and  named  editions  of  his  plays.  It  is  mere 
superstition  to  identify  the  dates  of  their 
printing  with  those  of  their  first  composi- 
tion. In  an  age  when  even  poems  meant 
only  to  be  read  were  circulated  in  manu- 
script for  years  before  they  were  printed,  it 
is  preposterous  to  identify  the  period  of  the 
production  with  that  of  the  printing  of  a 
play.  The  play  was  seldom  printed  till  it 
had  become  obsolete.  If  the  method. in 
question  could  be  carried  out,  we  should  be 
able  to  trace  the  dramatic  career  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  first  years  of  his  coming  to 
London,  from  1581  instead  of  1591,  and  to 
understand  his  critical,  not  practical,  rela- 
tionship to  the  events  of  his  time,  and  thence 
to  deduce  his  position  in  his  own  world. 
The  veijy  perfection  of  his  artistic  powers 
has  led  to  a  depreciation  of  his  personality. 
He  is  regarded  rather  as  a  mirror  in  which 
nature  is  perfectly  reflected  than  as  a  person 
actuated  by  the  common  motives  of  nature. 
The  ideal  usually  formed  of  him  is  one  in 
which  the  preference  of  one  thing  over  ano- 
ther is  limited  to  the  most  rudimentary  pla- 
titudes ;  and  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  his 
genius  to  make  him  an  upholder  of '  any 
principle  worth  asserting.  It  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  remove  him  from  this  Epicu- 
I  rean  heaven  of  moral  indifierence,  and  to 
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show  that  he  took,  as  a  reasoner,  a  decided 
part  in  the  afDurs  which  engrossed  the  high- 
est minds  of  his  day. 


Aet.  IV. — ^Thb  Will  and  Fbxkwill. 

Thsrs  is  no  need  of  many  words  to  prove 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  question 
usually  proposed  under  the  term  Freedom  of 
the  'WiU.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  attracted 
more  of  the  attention  of  philosophers  than 
any  other  problem  in  metaphysics ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  further  than  any  other  from  showing 
signs  of  approaching  settlement  When  we 
review  what  has  been  akeady  urged  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  and  a^  ourselves 
how  the  opposed  views  may  be  made  more 
intelligible  to  the  opponents,  we  might  easily 
conclude  that  nothing  now  remains  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  question  must  be  left  un- 
answered, apparently,  for  ever.  At  present, 
the  principal  combatants  seem  to  be  reduced 
to  a  blank  aye  on  the  one  side,  and  a  blank 
no  on  the  other.  We  have  to  consider  once 
more  whether  it  is  possible  to  advance  be- 
yond this  stage ;  and,  even  if  it  should  ap- 
pear to  be  impossible,  sometiiing  will  be 
gained  by  exhibiting  the  impossibility.  It 
will  therefore  be  my  object,  not  so  much  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  own  opinion,  as  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  to  set 
forth  impartially  what  has  been  said  on  all 
sides.  When  tiiat  has  been  done,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  state  my  own  view. 
It  would  be  no  small  thing  to  determine  the 
point  at  issue,  and  the  number  of  possible 
doctrines  about  it,  and  what  these  are,  and 
what  are  the  arguments  for  and  agiunst  each 
of  them,  and  what  consequences  they  logi- 
cally entail  upon  their  adherents.  Then  it 
may  be  hoped  that  each  of  us  will  at  least 
know  what  it  is  that  he  believes,  and  why 
he  believes  it,  and  who  are  his  opponents, 
and  why  they  differ  from  him.  This,  then, 
will  be  the  scope  of  my  undertaking : — L  To 
ascertain  the  point  at  issue ;  II.  To  examine 
the  arguments  commonly  alleged ;  IIL  To 
add  what  I  have  to  say  on  my  own  behalf. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  refer 
exclusively  to  writers  of  the  ^British  Schools. 

Not  the  least  puzzling  feature  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  is  the  Eact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  practical  men  in  the  world  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  whole  matter.  Only  one 
thing  seems  to  be  ascertained — ^that,  while 
the  philosophers  differ  toto  ccelo,  the  world 
is  apathetic  or  even  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
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But  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  nobody 
knows,  and  that  scarcely  anybody  cares  to 
know,  whether  his  will  is  bcmd  or  free. 
This  is  so  hard  to  believe  that  it  rather  sug- 
gests a  trenchant  remark,  by  way  of  ending 
Sie  controversy  at  a  blow.     Every  man,  it 
might  be  said,  has  a  will  of  some  sort  or 
other,  which  he  exercises  all  day  long  in 
some  way  or  other ;  and  doubtless  he  knows 
how  this  will  works,  as  well  as  he  ever  can 
know  anything;  thestfore  you  may  call  it 
bond  or  free  as  you  please.    Though  this 
will  hardly  prove  the  discussion  to  have  been 
nugatory,  yet  it  is  enough  to  advance  us  to 
an  important  sta^e  in  our  examination.     For 
it  does  prove  that  the  real  point  at  issue 
must  have  been,  not  the  facts  of  volition,  but 
something  connected  with  the  facts  of  voli- 
tion by  way  of  inference.     And  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  speculators  have  been  under 
an  obligation  to  propose  no  theory  of  the 
will  which  should  tend  to  alter  practice,  just 
as  they  were  bound,  in  their  disputes  about 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  to  admit  before- 
hand that  their  conclusions,  whatever  they 
might  be,  would  leave  the  world  just  as  they 
had  found  it     The  attempt  to  give  a  prac- 
tical issue  to  speculations  about  the  will  has 
commonly  involved  the  speculator  in  absur- 
dity.    In  the  last  century  some  so-called 
Fatalists  proposed  to  abrogate  all  penal  laws, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  an 
involuntary  malefactor;  as  if,  said  Bishop 
Butler,  the  necessity  which  is  supposed  to 
destroy  the  injustice  of  the  crime  would  not 
also  destroy  the  iujustice  of  punishing  it 
And    Priestley,    who,    following    Hartley, 
seems  to  have  held  precisely  the  same  theory 
of  the  will  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  thou^  the 
former  used  it  to  support  a  conclusion  (Opti- 
mism) which  the  latter  seems  not  to  atotpt, 
speal^  with  equal  wisdom.     '<  I  cannoty"  ne 
says,  **  as  a  necessarian  "  (meaning  «  naoes- 
sitarian,  sneers  Boswell,  who  quotes  A«  pas- 
sage), "  hate  any  man ;  because  I  regard  nim 
as  heing^  in  aU  respecto,  just  what  God  has 
made  him  to  be,  and  also  as  dcing^  with  re- 
spect to  me,  nothing  but  what  he  was  ex- 
pressly designed  and  appointed  to  do ;  Ood 
being  the  only  cause,  and  man  nothing  more 
than  the  instrument  in  his  hands  to  execute 
aU  his  good  pleasure."*     Now  of  course  the 
Fatalist  might  plead  that  he  had  made  his 
absurd  proposal  by  decree  of  Fate ;  and 
Priestley  might  find  some  sort  of  shelter  for 
himself  under  Philosophical  Necessity.    But 
in    the    eye  of  common  sense,   each  has 
mightily  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  testifying 
to  the  h^edom  of  his  own  will,  with  which 


♦  The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  Illus- 
trated, 1783,  p.  lai. 
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lie  is  well  acqnaijited,  and  to  the  bondage  of 
the  will  of  his  neighbour,  about  which  ho 
knows  nothing. 

A  mere  question  of  fact  can  hardly  supply 
matter  for  infinite  discussion;  because  the 
relevant  facts  must  either  be  such  as  can  be 
observed,  or  else  such  as  cannot,  and  in  both 
cases  we  have  an  end  in  view.  Not  but 
what  the  facts  of  volition  are  difficult  to  ob- 
serve; because  they  are  acts  of  the  mind 
which  have  been  bo  oiitm  performed  without 
observation  that  observation  has  at  length 
become  both  irksome  and  difficult.  Long 
study  and  patient  care  are  needed  in  order 
that  the  observer  may  feel  assured  that  his 
task  has  been  well  done  and  truly  remem- 
bered ;  nor  is  any  person  fitted  to  consider 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  until  he  has 
wiih.  much  pa^s  acquired  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  Few  of  the  people  who  have 
ventured  to  act  as  judges  have  cared  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble ;  and  this  goes  far  to 
explain  why  the  controversy  has  always 
come  to  nothing.  If  the  facts  of  volition 
were  as  easy  of  observation  as  the  facts  of 
vision,  the  theory  of  the  vnll  would  perhaps 
be  now  in  the  same  state  as  the  theory 
of  optics.  But  facts  accompanying  acts  of 
bodily  sensation  are  much  more  easy  both  to 
observe  and  to  remember  than  facte  of  purely 
mental  sensation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  debate  was  properly  not  about 
the  facte  but  about  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facte,  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
proof.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as 
never  to  have  been  overlooked.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  confusion  has  been  very  common ; 
awi  hcmce  we  find  such  phrases  as  Freedom 
oft  At  Will  used  habitually  in  two  senses. 
PiMlil^  sagacity  kept  the  disputante  right 
in  ftyQ  main;  because  ambiguity  of  terms 
doei.]iift  produce  error  unless  the  same  term 
is  u0«A}im  two  senses  in  the  same  syllogism, 
so  that  the  syllogism  contuns  four  terms.  But 
it  was  something  added  to  a  load  of  difficul- 
ties, that  fvcarybody,  so  to  speak,  should  have 
apprehended  only  dimly  what  was  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  what  the  facte  of  volition 
had  to  do  with  it ;  though  this  confusion 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and  clear- 
ness would  only  have  enabled  them,  not  to 
do  what  they  attempted,  but  to  do  by  a  shorter 
method  what  they  did — viz.  to  edify  them- 
selves by  the  statement  of  their  own  position, 
wilbout  convincing  those  who  differed  from 
them. 

A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
question,  what  is  the  real  matter  in  dispute, 
and  what  is  ite  relation  to  the  facte  of  voli- 
tion, by  considering  the  double  sense  in 
which  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  controversy 


have  been  used ;  for  these  sometimes  refer 
directly  to  the  facte  of  volition,  and  some- 
times to  inferences  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facte.   That  the  inferences  and  not 
the  facte  were  the  point  at  issue,  appears 
from  this,  that  though  all  parties  made  much 
parade  of  analysing  the  facte  yet  they  did 
not  rest  in  the  result  of  their  analysis  as  in 
an  end,  but  proceeded  to  use  it  as  a  means 
to  impugn  or  support  certain   inferences. 
Little  importance  was  attached  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  except  by  way  of  an  ar- 
gument ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  which 
the  argument  was  designed  to  support  was 
the  real  aim  of  their  proceeding,  rather 
than  the  facte  from  which  the  argument  was 
drawn.     Now  these  inferences,  vmich  I  take 
to  be  the  real  issue,  were  twofold,  a  philo- 
sophical and  a  theological ;  and  so  the  con- 
troversy has  always  presented  a  twofold  as- 
pect, with  a  corresponding  twofold  method 
of  proceeding.     Those  who  have  approached 
the  question  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  have  been  concerned  with  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert:  those  who  have  ap- 
proached it  from  a  theological  point  of  view, 
have  been  concerned  with  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  Grace.   The  philosophers  have  chief- 
ly appealed  to  facte  of  observation,  and  the 
theok>gians  to  facte  of  revelation ;  but  since 
there  are  some  doctrines,  belonging  both  to 
Natural   and  to  Revealed   Religion,  which 
have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  discussion, 
there  has  always  been  a  great  tendency  to 
confuse  together  the  two  aspecte  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  two  methods  of  treating  it 
And  those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  keeping  to  one  method  and  aspect  seem 
to  have  done  so  by  accident  rather  than  by 
design,  appearing  not  to  know  that  it  was 
possible  to  look  at  the  question  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  they  looked  at  it 
themselves.    My  attempt  to  treat  the  matter 
will  be  avowedly  philosophical ;  and  theolo- 
gical ideas  and  argumente  will  enter  into  it 
only  accidentally,  and  so  far  as  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  complete  discussion.     Since 
speculation  is  empty  when  pursued  with  no 
reference  to  possible  practice,  and  since  the 
theory  of  the  will  is  connected,  though  in- 
directly, with  matters  of  the  gravest  practical 
interest,  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  by  theo- 
logical lines  of  thought,  if  they  should  cross 
our  path,  without  a  hint  either  of  their  exie- 
tence  or  of  their  direction.     And  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  solely  to  ite  bearing  up- 
on theology  that  the  question  owes  any  wide- 
ly spread  interest  which  it  has  ever  aroused^ 
Yet  it  is  true  that  the  two  modes  of  proceed- 
ing can  be  to  a  great  extent  kept  apart,  so  that 
it  18  enough,  while  pursuing  the  one,  to  in- 
dicate briefly  the  nature  of  the  other.  What 
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has  already  been  said  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
criminate them  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  philosophical  mode  appeals  chiefly  to 
facts  of  observation,  and  admits  only  that 
part  of  theology  whicb  is  comprised  in  what 
IS  styled  Natural  Religion;  the  theological 
mode,  without  omitting  to  notice  the  argu- 
ments of  the  philosopher,  admits  and  gives 
the  chief  weight  to  dogmas  of  Revelation. 
It  follows,  of  course,  mat  the  theological 
treatment  of  the  question  is  directly  interest- 
ing only  to  persons  who  believe  the  do^as 
to  DC  true ;  though  it  can  hardly  fail  to  nave 
some  indirect  interest  for  many  who  disbe- 
lieve them,  since  it  treats  of  ideas  and  be- 
Hefs  which  have  swayed,  and  still  sway,  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  a  great  part  of  civi- 
lized mankind. 

Since  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
will  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  our 
discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  with 
perfect  accuracy  what  is  meant  by  the  term ; 
and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I  am  only 
explaining,  not  attempting  to  prove.  It  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times  of  which  we  have  any  record 
down  to  the  present  day,  men  in  general  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  certain  phrases 
which  betoken  some  feeling  of  indignation 
against  vice,  and  approbation  of  virtue,  say- 
ing that  bad  deedfs  deserved  punishment 
or  justly  brought  punishment  on  the  doer, 
and  that  good  deeds  deserved  a  reward,  and 
80  forth.  Numerous  passages  from  all  sorts 
of  authors,  prophets  and  poets,  historians 
and  philosophers,  witnessing  to  this  feeling, 
will  readily  occur  to  the  memory  of  any  man 
who  has  read  much  in  any  language.  Com- 
mon speech  is  so  full  of  words  to  express 
these  ideas  that  no  man  can  grow  up  in  civi- 
lized society  without  acquiring  some  appre- 
hension of  them ;  nor  nave  those  persons 
who  have  expressly  recorded  their  disbelief 
of  the  doctnne  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  ever  pretended  that  they  were  unable 
to  understand  the  terms  themselves.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  convey  the  ideas  by 
means  of  a  definition  into  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  should  affect  to  attach  no  meaning 
to  the  terms ;  for  it  is  the  function  of  defi- 
nitions, not  to  put  new  ideas  into  the  mind, 
but  to  separate  off"  from  the  rest  a  part  of  the 
ideas  already  there.  In  short,  nothing  fur- 
ther can  be  said  by  way  of  explaining  more 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  which  might  be  defined  to  be 
an  abstract  quality,  metaphorically  attributed 
to  actions  in  the  same  way  that  qualities  of 
sense,  such  as  colour,  are  attributed  to  mate- 
rial bodies. 

So  deeply  are  the  marks  of  this  notion  im- 
printed upon  language,  and  so  intimately  are 


the  various  phrases  and  terms  connected  to- 
gether by  correlation  and  affinity,  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  in  the  way  of  description  or 
illustration,  without  seeming  to  be  pegging 
the  question  by  the  mere  use  of  the  necessary 
terms.  But  there  is  here  no  begging  of  the 
question  ;  and  nothing  is  sought  to  be  insi- 
nuated. A  feeling  would  be  in  vain  defined 
to  him  who  has  not  felt  it ;  and  it  is  lawful 
to  use  any  terms  which  are  fitted  to  remind 
men  of  what  they  have  felt  But  perhaps  it 
will  be  best,  in  order  to  elicit  the  idea,  to 
allege  an  example.  Take,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  crime  which  might  move 
a  man  to  thank  God  that  Tophet  is  ordained 
of  old.  "  Kirke  was  also,"  says  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  "  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way, 
a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  he  employed  his  power  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifpng  his  licentious  appe- 
tites. It  was  reported  that  he  conquerea  the 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to 
spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strong- 
ly attached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded, 
he  showed  her,  su^ended  on  the  gallows, 
the  lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake 
she  had  sacrificed  her  honour."  Kirke  is 
acquitted  by  the  historian,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence;  but  the  truth  of  the 
story  is  nothing  to  the  point — it  is  enough  if 
it  be  possible.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  thing  has  happened  before  now :  others 
besides  Kirke  have  been  accused  of  the  crime, 
and  it  has  been  brought  home  to  some  of 
them.  Now  the  desire  which  most  persons 
feel,  that  a  crime  of  such  treachery  and 
barbarity  should  meet  with  condign  punish- 
ment, is  a  feeling  which  cannot,  to  their 
satisfaction,  be  resolved  into  any  elements. 
They  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  it  is  ac- 
counted for  by  reflecting  that  punishment  is 
desirable  in  order  that  criminals  may  be  in- 
duced to  reform  themselves,  or  in  order  that 
they  m&yhe  induced  not  to  injure  the  inno- 
cent What  is  the  origin  of  the  feeling,  and 
whether  it  is  natural  or  acquired,  is  nothing 
to  the  point ;  nor  are  we  concerned  to  deter- 
mine whether  people  are  right  or  wrong  in 
thinking  as  they  do  think.  It  is  enough  that 
most  men  have  felt  something  leading  them 
to  speak  as  though  there  were,  in  their  judg- 
ment, some  kind  of  natural  relation  between 
vice  and  punishment,  virtue  and  reward,  so 
thtft,  as  they  would  express  it,  the  one  ought 
to  follow  the  other. 

It  will  appear  presently  that  this  point 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  such  length  for 
nothing.  Enough  has  at  least  been  said  to 
make  clear  the  following  account  of  the  real 
issue  of  the  philosophical  controversy  about 
the  will  The  question  was  this,  whether 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  real  or 
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a  fantastic  notion.  Most  people  bold  that  it  is 
a  real  notion.     That  is  to  say,  they  hold  that 
the  relation  between  vice  and  punishment,  to 
which  the  feeling  above  described  is  supposed 
to  witness,  and  which  the  vulgar  notion  of  mo- 
ral desert  takes  for  granted,  is  a  real  relation ; 
and  that  they  are  not  only  intelligible,  but  also 
speaking  the  truth,  when  they  say  that  vice 
ought  to  be  punished  even  though  no  ulterior 
benefit,  whether  to  the  criminal  or  to  society, 
be  secured  by  the  punishment.   On  the  other 
hand  certain  individuals,  such  as  Priestley, 
have  held  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  mond 
desert  is  a  fantastic  notion — that  there  is  in 
reality  no  such  relation  as  that  to  which  the 
feeling  of  moral  indignation  is  supposed  to 
witness,  and  that  criminals  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished only  in  order  to  their  ovm  benefit  or 
to  the  benefit  of  others.     Priestley,  indeed, 
was  bound  in  consistency  to  maintain  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  punished  at  all ;  but  we 
need  not  tie  him  down  strictly  to  the  rather 
foolish  remark  quoted  above.     That  remark, 
by  the  way,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
difiiculties  which  beset  a  man  who,  adopting 
a  theory  opposed  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  mankind,  finds  himself  obliged  either  to 
use  language  which  tacitly  assumes  what  he 
expressly  repudiates,  or  €lse  to   disgust  his 
readers  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  tedi- 
ous and  strange  periphrases.     But  in  many 
cases  they  cannot  be  let  off  by  a  mere  change 
of  words.   They  show  by  what  they  say  and 
do  that  their  minds,  no  less  than  their  ton- 
gues, are  still  held  in  bondage  by  the  old  pre- 
judice which  they  affect  to  despise.     Thus 
the  unitarian  Priestley  cannot  contain  his 
indignation  at  the  doctrines  of  the  infidel 
Gibbon — a  double  inconsistency;   for  the 
one  had  the  same  right  to  his  infidelity  that 
the  other  had  to  his  unitarianism ;  and  even 
if  he  had  not,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
ground  for  indignation  at  anything,  under 
the   Doctrine   of   Philosophical   Necessity, 
as  Priestley  himself  very  distinctly  remarked 
on  another  occasion  when  he  happened  not 
to  feel  indignant. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  being 
the  real  point  at  issue  in  the  controversy 
about  the  wiD,  the  two  opinions  about  it 
were  of  course  espoused  by  diffefent  sides. 
Those  who  maintained  that  there  is  free  will 
did  so  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
maintain  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert is  a  real  notion ;  and  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  notion  is  a  fantastic  notion 
were  obliged  to  do  so  because  they  denied 
that  the  will  is  free.  There  is  therefore 
this  important  difference  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides  with  regard  to  the 
point  at  issue,  that  the  Libertarians  (as  we 
may  call  them)  cared  nothing  about  the  will 


for  its  own   sake,   and  only  devised  their 
theory  of  the  will  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion  about  the  vulgar  notion ;  while  the 
Philosophical  Necessitarians  were   obliged 
by  their  analysis  of  the  facts  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion.     From  this  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  result  of  the  Neces- 
sitarian analysis  much  more  luminous  and 
intelligible  than  the  result  of  the  Libertarian 
analysis;  and  so  we  do  find  it.     The  ana- 
lysis of  the  facts  of  volition  was  the  strength 
of  Necessity  and  the  weakness  of  FreewilL 
It  would  perhaps  be  difiScult  to  supply  the 
Libertarians  with  a  better  form  of  words 
than  that  which  they  devised ;  but  this  has 
always  been  the  sport  of  their  opponents.     I 
will  quote  two  statements  of  it     The  first  ia 
from  the  hand  of  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  quite  fair : — "  To  prove  that  a  man 
has  freewill  in  the  sense  "  apposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Libertarian,  "he  ought  to 
feel  that  he  can  do  different  things  while  the 
motives  remain  precisely  the  same."*     The 
second  account,  from  tne  hand  of  a  friend 
to  the  doctrine,  is  to  the  same  purpose ;  ;that 
is  to  say,  it  asserts  that  the  writer  does  feel 
what  Hartley  says  he  ought  to  feel : — "  In 
every  act  of  volition,  I  am  fuDy  conscious 
that  I  can  at  this  moment  act  in  either  of 
two  ways,  and  that,  all  the  antecedent  phe- 
nomena being  precisely  the  same,  I  may  de- 
termine one  way  to-day,  and  another  way 
to-morrow."f     I  myself  hold  the  Doctrine 
of  Freewill ;  that  is  to  say,  I  hold  that  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  real  no- 
tion.    But  I  cannot  help  assenting  to  Mr. 
Mill's  criticism  of  this  passage  from  Dean 
Mansel.t 

If  this  account  of  the  real  scope  of  the 
controversy  be  correct,  it  will  suggest  a  sus- 
picion that  only  two  theories  of  the  will  are 
possible,  and  that  all  others  which  have  ever 
been  propounded  are  confused  presentations 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two.  This, 
I  think,  may  be  easily  shown.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  various  theories  which  have  been 
proposed,  it  will  appear  that,  by  paring  off 
excrescences  and  reconciling  inconsistencies, 
their  number  may  be  reduced  to  two,  one  of 
which  represents  the  afiSrmation,  and  the 
other  the  denial,  of  the  reality  of  th^  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert  The  former  is  .com- 
monly called  the  Doctrine  of  Freewill;,  the 
latter  has  been  called  by  different  j^mes, 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  about  finding  a 
name  for  it,  because  its  adherents  are  not  at 
all  agreed  upon  the  fitting  title,  and  those 


♦  Hartley,  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  ed.  by 
Priestley,  1776,  p.  841. 
t  Manuel,  Prolegomena  Logiea,  p.  166. 
i  Examination  ofUamiUon,  %di  ed.  p.  503,  note. 
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who  favour  one  title  are  apt  to  complain 
that  the  use  of  any  other  is  unfair.  As  we 
have  seen,  Priestley  calls  it  the  Doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity;  and  this  title  is 
also  used  by  Hartley,  who,  however,  seems 
to  prefer  to  talk  about  the  Mechanism  of 
Human  Actions.  However,  it  matters  little 
what  we  call  the  doctrine,  provided  wo  are 
careful  to  attach  the  right  idea  to  the  name. 
To  me  the  phrase  Philosophical  Necessity 
seems  to  be  much  the  best  that  has  been 
proposed;  but  aU  coupling  of  the  word 
necessity  with  his  opinions  gives  so  much 
offence  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  modem  defenders  of  the  doctrine, 
that  I  will  not  use  the  word. 

If  we  except  manifest  vagaries,  the  opi- 
nions on  the  question  before  us  may  be, 
I  think,  counted  at  first  sight  to  be  four, 
three  of  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Mill  as 
follows :  "  Real  Fatalism,"  he  says,  "  is  of 
two  kinds.  Pure,  or  Asiatic  fatalism,  the 
fatalism  of  the  CEdipus,  holds  that  our  ac- 
tions do  not  depend  upon  our  desires. 
Whatever  •  our  wishes  may  be,  a  superior 
power,  or  an  abstract  destiny,  will  overrule 
them,  and  compel  us  to  act,  not  as  we  desire, 
but  in  the  manner  predestined.  Our  love  of 
good  and  hatred  of  evil  are  of  no  efficacy, 
and  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  vir- 
tuous, as  far  as  conduct  is  concerned  it  is 
unavailing  to  cultivate  them.  The  other 
kind,  Modified  Fatalism  I  will  call  it,  holds 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  our  will, 
our  will  by  our  desires,  and  our  desires  by 
the  joint  influence  of  the  motives  presented 
to  us  and  of  our  individual  character;  but 
that,  our  character  having  been  made  for  us, 
and  not  by  us,  we  are  not  responsible  for  it, 
nor  for  the  actions  it  leads  to,  and  should  in 
vain  attempt  to  alter  them.  The  true  doc- 
trine of  tne  Causation  of  human  actions 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  both,  that  not 
only  our  conduct,  but  our  character,  is  in 
part  amenable  to  our  will ;  that  we  can,  by 
employing  the  proper  means,  improve  our 
character ;  and  that  if  our  character  is  such 
that  while  it  remains  what  it  is  it  necessi- 
tates us  to  do  wrong,  it  will  be  just  to  apply 
motives  which  will  necessitate  us  to  stnve 
for  its  improvement;  and  so  emancipate  ou> 
selves  from  the  other  necessity ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
seek  the  improvement  of  our  moral  cha- 
racter."* If  we  add  Freewill  to  this  list,  it 
will,  I  believe,  conaprise  all  the  doctrines 
worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  then  have  four 
altogether — Asiatic  Fatalism,  Modified  Fatal- 
ism, the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Causation  of 
Human  Actions,  and  Freewill    As  the  True 

*  Examination,  etc.,  p.  516. 


Doctrine  of  the  Causation  of  Human  Ac 
tions  is  a  rather  long  phrase,  I  will  venture 
to  substitute  for  it  on  all  occasions  the  word 
Determinism,  which  Mr.  Mill  notices  with 
some  approval  Then  it  will  be  my  object 
to  show  that  these  four  doctrines  may  be 
reduced  to  two.  I  shall  first  attempt  to 
show  that  Asiatic  Fatalism  does  not  properly 
touch  the  will  at  all,  nor  yet  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  mgral  desert ;  that  is,  it  must  be  re- 
jected altogether  from  the  list  of  theories  of 
the  wHl.  I  shall  next  attempt  to  show  that 
the  distinction  which  Mr.  Mill  draws  between 
Modified  Fatalism  and  Determinism  leaves  to 
both  the  same  theory  of  the  will  and  the 
same  opinion  about  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert;  that  is,  if  the  accidental  ex- 
crescences be  pared  off  from  Modified  Fa- 
talism, it  becomes  Determinism  pure  and 
simple.  If  this  much  can  be  made  out,  the 
conflicting  theories  will  have  been  reduced 
to  the  two  above  named,  viz.  Determinism 
and  Freewill 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  Asiatic  Fatal- 
ism. According  to  the  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation  of  Mr.  Mill's  words — "that  our 
actions  do  not  depend  upon  our  desires  " — 
it  would  appear  that,  in  the  scheme  of 
Asiatic  Fatalism,  Fate  makes  use  of  invo- 
luntary motions  of  the  muscles  in  order  to 
effect  its  decrees;  as  if  a  man  should  at- 
tempt to  sheathe  his  sword,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  execute  an  automatic  thrust  at 
the  breast  of  a  friend.  But  this  is  not  the 
Fatalism  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  the  Fatal- 
ism of  the  CEdipus.  If  a  Turk  refuses  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  is  not 
because  he  thinks  that  Fate  would  paralyse 
or  convulse  his  muscles,  but  because  he 
thinks  that  another  ball  would  be  ready  for 
him  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
And  the  common  story  leaves  CEdipus  in 
possession  of  just  so  much  free  will,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  as  anybody  else.  In  the 
scheme  of  Fatalism,  as  it  really  exists,  men 
are  left  unfettered  in  just  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  scheme  of  Freewill,  and  they  act  in 
just  the  same  way,  whether  that  is  to  be 
styled  free  or  bond ;  but  their  actions  do  not 
affect  the  course  of  events,  because,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  Nothing  hinders  them  from  will- 
ing or  from  acting;  but  Fate  so  disposes 
matters  that  their  own  actions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  the  means  to  bring  about  the 
fated  event.  And  such  Fatalists  seem  to 
hold — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not — the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert,  in  just  the  same  sense  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  is 
to  say,  actual  Fatalists,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  what  they  say  and  do,  seem  to 
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hold  the  Doctrine  of  Freewill ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not,  though  they 
are  not  obliged  to  hold  it  In  short,  Fatal- 
ism is  irrelevant  to  the  question.  A  man 
does  not  reject  Freewill  by  acquiescing  in 
external  coercion,  neither  does  he  accept  it. 
The  fact  that  some  external  power  inflexibly 
controls  the  course  of  physical  events  is  irre- 
levant both  to  every  theory  of  the  facts  of 
volition  and  also  to  every  opinion  about  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  It  is  not  it- 
self a  theory  of  the  will  in  any  sense,  and  it 
is  equally  compatible  with  any  and  every 
theory. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  Fatalism 
as  it  is  actually  professed ;  but  my  remarks 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Asiatic  Fa- 
talism of  Mr.  Mill  if  he  intended  his  words 
to  bear  their  literal  meaning.  The  fact  that 
my  actions  do  not  depend  upon  my  desires 
is  irrelevant  to  any  and  every  theory  of  the 
will.  If  I  attempt  to  sheathe  my  sword,  and 
my  arm — drexvios  KaOcinep  tol  Trapakekv- 
fieva  Tov  aCifJuirog  fiopia — flies  up  against 
my  desire,  and  the  weapon  is  thrust  into  the 
body  of  a  friend,  that  is  quite  beside  the 
question  of  volition.  The  involuntary  spasm 
of  the  muscles  is  an  external  force ;  and  my 
will  has  no  more  concern  in  the  act  done 
than  if  it  had  been  done  by  another  man. 
The  spasm,  which  I  cannot  help,  is  no  more 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  the  bond- 
age of  my  will,  than  is  the  fall  of  an  ava- 
lanche down  Mont  Blanc,  which  also  I  can- 
not help.  I  am  equally  guilty  if  I  try  to 
stab  my  friend  and  fail  to  do  it,  and  equally 
innocent  if  I  try  not  to  stab  him  and  am 
forced  to  stab  him  against  my  desire.  This 
IB  true  upon  any  view  of  Fatalism  Proper, 
which  is  not  really  concerned  with  the  will, 
but  with  an  inexorable  procession  of  external 
events. 

In  the  most  philosophically  perfect  form 
in  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  exist,  Fatalism 
would  maintain  that  every  event  whatsoever, 
whether  great  or  small,  b  equally  and  inevit- 
ably determined  beforehand  from  all  eternity ; 
but,  as  it  is  held  in  real  life,  it  is  a  partial  and 
capricious  system,  in  which  the  influence  of 
fate  is  limited  to  certain  events  of  particular 
interest  either  to  the  world  at  large  or  to 
the  individual.  The  Turk  believes  that 
there  is  a  moment  inexorably  appointed  for 
his  death,  and  for  great  events  of  good  and 
ill  fortune ;  but  he  does  not  extend  this  be- 
lief to  trifles;  and  even  though  he  were 
forced  by  argument  to  do  so  in  words,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  soon  forget  the  im- 
port of  what  he  had  admitted.  The  same 
conclusion  seems  to  follow  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fatalist  myths  of  antiquity.  No 
great  diflerence,  perhaps  no  diflerence  at  all, 


can  be  pointed  .out  between  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  moral  desert  as  it  then  prevailed  and 
as  it  prevails  now;  though,  which  is  quite 
another  matter,  there  was,  and  is,  a  good 
deal  of  diflerence  of  opinion  about  the  spe- 
cific acts  to  which  this  quality  of  desert 
should  be  attributed.  Not  only  is  Fatalism 
speculatively  compatible  with  Freewill,  but 
in  real  life  the  two  are  actually  found  to  be 
held,  or  confused,  together ;  and  the  degree 
in  which  a  particular  man  is  a  Fatalist  may 
vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  circum- 
stances, sometimes  without  his  being  aware 
of  the  change. 

The  current  opinion  that  Fatalism  is  in- 
compatible with  Freewill  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. It  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  Fatalism  does  tend  to  aflect  practice, 
and  to  aflect  it  in  a  way  that  looks  like  para- 
lysing the  vnll,  though  it  is  not  really  so. 
If  a  man  is  flrmly  persuaded  that,  whatever 
he  does,  everything  must  turn  out  the  same 
in  the  end,  then,  not  caring  to  take  useless 
trouble,  he  will  perhaps  sit  still  and  let  things 
take  their  course.  IBut  in  so  doing  he  is 
neither  denying  that  he  has  a  will  nor  that 
his  will  is  free,  any  more  than  a  man  denies 
that  he  has  a  free  will  by  refusing  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  prison  when  he  thinks 
that  the  walls  are  too  high  and  the  guards 
too  watchful. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  Modified  Fatalism. 
Here  it  is  my  object  to  show  that  two  sepa- 
rate theories  of  the  will  cannot  be  got  out  of 
Modified  Fatalism  and  Determinism — not 
to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  theories  of  the  will  which  they  in- 
volve. My  view  of  the  matter  is  this, 
that  Determinism  is  an  intelligible  and  ten- 
able theory  of  the  will,  and  that  Modified 
Fatalism  is  merely  Determinism  with  the 
addition  of  some  irrelevant  and  false  propo- 
sitions. If  we  pare  off  these  excrescences, 
Modified  Fatalism  becomes  Determinism 
pure  and  simple,  and  there  is  thus  only  one 
theory  of  the  will  to  be  got  out  of  the  two. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  matter  stands. 

Determinism  really  is  a  theory  of  the  will, 
in  a  sense  in  which  Freewill  is  not  The 
Libertarian  constructs  his  theory  of  the  will 
only  in  order  to  defend  his  opinion  about 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert ;  but  tho 
Determinist  is  forced  only  by  his  theory 
of  the  will  to  adopt  his  opinion  about  the 
vulgar  notion.  Therefore  the  Dcterminist'a 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  significant  than  that  of  tho 
Libertarian;  and  so  it  is.  The  result  at 
which  the  Determinist  arrives  is  this,  that 
the  operation  of  the  will  is  determined  in 
any  case  by  the  resultant  of  all  the  motives 
(using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense)  which  ex- 
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ist  at  a  given  icstant,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  motion  of  a  particle  is 
determined  by- the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
applied  to  it ;  so  that,  by  consequence,  if  we 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
a  man,  and  of  the  motives  present  in  any 
given  case,  we  could  decide  with  perfect 
certainty  before  the  event  what  would  be 
bis  conduct  Now  in  what  does  this  differ 
from  Modified  Fatalism?  The  Modified 
Fatalist  appeals  to  the  same  facts  of  volition, 
performs  the  same  analysis,  and  deduces  the 
same  result — that  is,  he  allows  that  Deter- 
minism is  true.  But,  not  content  with  this 
much,  he  goes  on  to  deduce  some  further 
supposed  consequences  which  do  not  really 
f oUow.  For,  though  it  does  follow,  if  De- 
terminism be  true,  that  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert  is  a  fantastic  notion,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  malefactors  must  therefore 
go  unpunished.  As  Mr.  Mill  says,  it  is  very 
proper,  in  any  case,  to  apply  to  the  wills  of 
the  wicked  motives  which  will  oblige  them 
to  do  good  rather  than  evil.  Though  the 
Determinist,  as  is  expressly  admitted  by 
Hartley,  Piicstley,  and  Mr.  Mill,  cannot  pro- 
pose to  himself  any  end  in  punishing  crime, 
except  the  good  of  the  criminal  and  of  so- 
ciety, yet  this  motive  still  remains,  and  it  is 
a  very  sound  motive.  But  the  Modified 
Fatalist,  seeing  that  the  old  notion  of  a 
purely  retributive  justice,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  cannot  be  maintained 
under  Determinism,  rushes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  punishing  criminals ;  using  such 
language  as  this,  '*  that  men  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  their  actions,  since  these  are 
mvoluntary,"  or  this,  "  that  men  attempt  in 
vain  to  alter  their  characters,"  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  case  stands  between  Modified 
Fatalism  and  Determinism.  Both  state  the 
same  propositions  about  the  wiU ;  but  the 
Modified  Fatalist  adds  certain  other  propo- 
sitions, not  about  the  will,  which  are  rejected 
by  the  Determinist.  Both  are  agreed  that 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  fan- 
tastic notion ;  but  the  Modified  Fatalist  adds 
a  further  conclusion — that  bad  actions  ought 
not  to  be  punished — ^which  does  not  follow, 
and  which  is  repudiated  by  the  Determinist 
Therefore,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Modified 
Fatalist  and  the  Determinist,  yet  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  their 
theories  of  the  will. 

This  ends  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  is  also  the  least  intricate  and  labori- 
ous. Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  sum 
up  briefly  the  points  which  I  shall  now  take 
as  proved: — (1st),  The  true  point  at  issue  in 
the  controversy  was  not  the  freedom  of  the 


will,  but  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert — the  meaning  of  which  expres- 
sion has  been  sufficiently  explained.  When, 
in  the  next  section,  we  examine  the  current 
arguments,  the  truth  of  this  proposition  will 
be  further  and  abundantly  illustrated.  (2d), 
There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  controversy, 
one  representing  the  affirmation,  the  other 
representing  the  denial,  of  the  reality  of  tlus 
vulgar  notion.  These  are  respectively  styled 
Freewill  and  Determini^n.  (3d),  Fatalism 
is  in  no  sense  a  theory  of  the  will;  and  it  is 
equally  compatible  with  any  and  every 
theory.  This  point  calls  for  especial  notice, 
because  Fatalism  has,  in  fact,  been  often  con- 
fused with  Determinism ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  hasty  accusations  of  the 
Libertarians  or  the  lame  vindications  of  the 
Determinists  have  been  most  conspicuous 
for  want  of  acuteness  or  of  attention.  The 
cause  of  the  confusion  has  been  explained 
above.  I  will  add,  that  I  have  found  no 
trace  of  real  Determinism  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Schools.  There  the  opposite  of 
Freewill  seems  to  be  always  real  Fatalism. 

We  are  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
general  run  of  the  arguments  alleged  on 
both  sides.  The  main  scope  of  the  debate 
is  easily  intelligible,  and  has  been  half  sug- 
gested already.  The  process  of  controversy 
was  a  confused  and  unmethodical  attempt 
to  reconcile,  or  to  decide  between,  three 
salient  facts,  which  must  always  emerge 
whenever  the  subject  is  considered: — (1.) 
The  extreme  tenacity  with  which  the  feeling 
of  most  men  clings  to  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert,  and  the 
repugnance  with  which  it  shrinks  from  the 
consequences  of  giving  up  that  belief.  (2.) 
The  great  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
meeting  the  Determinist's  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  volition,  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  weakness  of  the  counter-statements  of 
the  Libertarians.  (3.)  The  apparent  an- 
tagonism between  Liberty  in  man  and  Pre- 
science in  God.  The  true  weight  and  beai^ 
ing  of  great  practical  arguments  like  these 
cannot  easily  be  estimated ;  and  the  grounds 
of  an  estimate  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  in 
words.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely,  to  judge 
by  the  past,  that  any  expenditure  of  logic 
will  balance  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
minds. 

But  it  would  in  truth  be  no  solitary  in- 
stance, if  reason  should  ultimately  fail  to 
settle  the  difficulty;  for  experience  seems 
rather  to  show  that  reason,  by  itself,  seldom 
is  enough  to  establish  any  sp^eculative  pro- 
position which  is  not  revolting  to  common 
sense.  Mere  reason  must  not  be  suffered  to 
run  wild  any  more  than  mere  passion  ;  and 
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speculation  needs  always  to  be  controlled  by 
a  pervading  instinct  of  truth,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  pass  the  line  which  separates  sub- 
tilty  from  extravagance.  This  controlling 
instinct,  which  in  its  lowest  manifesitation  is 
called  '^  plain  common  sense,"  is  a  natural 
gift,  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
mere  reason.  In  its  highest  manifestation 
it  is  what  an  illustrious  living  thinker  has 
styled  a  "  large  Tiew  of  truth."  The  ab- 
sence of  it  leads  to  different  results  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  Paltry  understandings  fall 
into  a  puling  sentimentaHsm  :  the  acute  and 
subtile  are  liable  to  metaphysical  lunacy. 
And  the  disease,  though  not  incurable,  can- 
not be  cured  by  appeals  to  the  mere  reason. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  common  remark 
that,  though  the  final  judgment  of  delicate 
questions  must  be  left  to  the  competent  few, 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  public  is  a 
valuable  check  upon  the  judges.  And  so 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  public  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  practical  deduction  from  a  specu- 
lative conclusion  is,  by  itself,  enough  to 
throw  grave  suspicion  upon  the  premisses 
from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn.  And 
therefore  it  may  plausibly  be  maintained, 
that  the  utmost  unanimous  refusal  of  man- 
kind to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is,  by  itself, 
enough  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  speculative 
Determinism  may  not  be  in  error.  This  result 
will  seem  absurd  enough  to  those  who  hold 
by  the  famous  brocard  of  Malebranche ;  but 
Malebranche  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  He  had  metaphysical  genius  with- 
out common  sense,  and  fell  into  exti^iva- 
gance.  The  practical  impotence  of  reason 
will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  surveying  the 
progress  of  the  present  controversy.  The 
Determinists  have  always  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle :  the  Liber- 
tarians have  always  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
victo^. 

L  The  importance  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  as  a  practical  influence  in  the 
world,  cannot  be  estimated  at  too  high  a 
rate ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
Determinists  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  ad- 
versary which  they  treat  with  such  contemp- 
tuous coolness.  When  we  consider  what 
the  vulgar  notion  has  done  for  mankind,  we 
seem  to  find  it  bound  up  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  word 
and  deed.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  would 
have  been  the  difference  if  that  notion  had 
never  prevailed.  Let  us  ask,  what  would 
now  be  the  result  if  for  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert  there  should  universally  be  sub- 
stituted that  notion  which  is  allowed  by  De- 
terminism. I  believe  that  any  Determinist 
who  fairly  considers  these  questions  would 


despair  of  getting  any  extensive  footing  in 
the  wprld'for  his  doctrine.  Perhaps  lie 
would  consider  the  present  line  of  argument 
an  unfair  attempt  to  create  a  sentimental 
prejudice  against  the  conclusions  of  reason. 
But  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  speak  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  the  truth  that,  in  spite  of  cogent 
arguments,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
large  has  rejected,  does  reject,  and  probably 
wifl  continue  to  reject.  Determinism.  Now 
there  must  be  "  some  reason  "  for  this  fact ; 
and  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Determinists,  by  way  of 
enabling  them  to  arrive  at  some  better 
understanding  than  they  now  have  of  the 
position  of  the  Libertarians. 

If  anything  more  be  needed  to  show  the 
extreme  tenacity  of  the  vulgar  notion,  the 
following  fact  may  suffice,  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  So  deeply  are  the 
minds  of  the  Libertarians  impressed  by  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert, 
that  fliey  never  fairly  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
reality  of  this  notion  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute. Hence  we  find  them  assuming  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion,  merely  in  order 
that  wey  may  deduce  from  it  such  a  theory 
of  the  facts  of  volition  as  that  quoted  above 
from  Hartley  and  Dean  Mansel.  The  com- 
mon form  of  this  proceeding  is  well  given  by 
Cudworth,  in  a  posthumous  work  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1838.  He  argues  as  fol- 
lows : — A  bad  clock  is  blamed  in  a  different 
sense  to  that  in  which  a  bad  man  is  blamed, 
and  so  also  is  a  bad  horse  or  dog;  thus 
there  are  three  separate  kinds  of  blame,  ac- 
cording as  the  object  of  blame  is  (1.)  auto- 
matic, (2.^  conscious,  but  not  responsible, 
(3.)  morally  responsible.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  so  soon  as  this  third  notion  of  Moral 
Responsibility  is  allowed  to  differ  in  kind 
from  the  motives  for  beating  a  horse  or  dog, 
we  shall  also  have  allowed  that  the  merely 
retributive  view  of  the  function  of  punish- 
ment is  a  sound  and  true  view ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  the  vulgur  notion  of  moral 
desert  is  a  real  notion.  Thus  Cudworth  be- 
gins by  assuming  the  reality  of  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  use  it  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Freewill  as  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  voli- 
tion— an  illustrious  example  of  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  which  was  repeated  by  Copleston 
under  a  much  more  elaborate  disguise. 
Now  this  is  a  fallacy ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  upon  which  it  rests  is  an  impres- 
sive argument  We  know  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  syllogism  is  inadequate  to  deal 
with  a  strong  feeling ;  and  here  is  a  feeling 
which  has  so  long  defied  attack  that  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  any  analysis  of  the  facts 
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of  volition  will  ever  root  it  up.  But  this 
analysis  is  the  most  trenchant  weapon  in  the 
whole  armoury ;  and  no  other  will  succeed 
if  that  should  fkil.  Even  though  the  force 
of  the  ailments  in  favour  of  Determinism 
were  fully  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  all 
men,  it  might  well  be  that  the  Determinists 
would  remain  then  as  now  a  scattered  few 
among  the  many.  So  much  stronger,  a 
Libertarian  may  be  permitted  to  say,  are 
facts  than  reasonings. 

II.  The  analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition  to 
which  the  Determinist  appeals  has  been  as- 
certained with  great  exactness,  and  is  well 
known.  The  result  is  briefly  as  follows.  It 
is  contended  that  whenever  we  review  the 
actual  operation  of  the  will,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  following  iudg- 
ment : — that  in  each  case  our  action  is  de- 
termined by  a  balance  of  the  motives  actu- 
ally present ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  will  acting  without  a  motive ;  and  that, 
when  we  have  decided  upon  a  certain 
course,  we  do  not  swerve  from  it  unless  some 
new  motive  is  presented,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  unless  an  old  motive  is  present- 
ed in  a  new  light  Hence  it  is  concluded,  in 
the  language  of  Hartley,  that  **  each  action 
results  from  the  previous  circumstances  of 
the  body  and  mind,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects 
do  from  their  mechanical  causes." 

This  appeal  to  the  facts  of  volition  is  the 
strength  of  Determinism,  just  as  the  tena- 
city of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is 
the  strength  of  Freewill ;  and  the  difScuHy 
of  meeting  it  is  shown  by  the  struggles  of 
the  Libertarians.  "By  the  Liberty  of  a 
Moral  Agent,"  says  Reid,  "  I  understand  a 
power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own 
will."*  "  That  is  to  say,"  observes  his  editor 
in  a  note,  "moral  liberty  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  power  of  doinff  what  we  tot'//, 
but,  though  Reid"  elsewhere  "seems  to 
deny  it,  in  the  power  of  willing  what  we 
wilV^  There  is  no  evading  this  criticism ; 
and  the  other  side  accordingly  replies  that, 
if  the  phrase  power  of  willing  what  we  will 
has  any  meaning,  it  means  that  a  second 
will  is  needed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
first,  and  of  course  a  third  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  second,  and  so  on  for  ever — 
"which  hardly  needs  to  be  seriously  discussed. 
This  argument,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  drawn  from  the  terms 
of  the  libertarian  statement  of  the  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  volition,  which  the  Liber- 
tarians were  compelled  to  bring  forward  in 
order  to  meet  the  Determinist  statement 
But  if  the  painful  straits  of  the  Liber- 
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tarians  are  evidence  of  the  cogency  of  the 
Determinist  analysis,  we  find  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  evidence  of  the  deep  hold  which 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  has  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  in  the  excesses  to  which 
Determinism  has  been  hastily  carried  by 
those  who  have  been  forced  unwillingly  to 
embrace  it  Unable  to  rest  in  the  mere 
doctrine  of  the  Mechanism  of  Human  Ac- 
tions, their  perturbed  minds  ran  on  into  va- 
rious conclusions  which  were  not  entailed 
upon  them  by  strict  logic.  Hence  is  ex- 
plained the  proceeding  of  the  Modified 
Fatalists.  And  by  similar  considerations  we 
may  account  for  tne  indignant  exclamations 
of  others,  who,  while  refusing  to  embrace 
Determinism,  saw  that  it  got  rid  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  They  charged 
it  with  all  sorts  of  horrible  consequences  to 
which  it  is  not  justly  liable ;  as,  for  example, 
that  it  delivers  us  over  to  a  blind  fate,  and 
so  forth.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  their  choice 
of  words,  it  is  plain  that  they  had  forgotten 
the  part  which,  in  the  scheme  of  Determi- 
nism, a  man's  own  desires  contribute  towards 
what  is  certain  to  befall  him.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  some- 
thing which  is  made  sure  to  befall  a  man  by 
the  fact  that  he  wishes  it,  and  something 
which  is  sure  to  befall  him  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  no.  But  such  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  disturbing  a  deeply-seated  convic- 
tion— the  effect  of  the  disturbing  cause  is 
not  limited  by  logic.  Such  is  the  position 
held  in  the  minds  of  most  men  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  that,  if  it  be  shaken  by  an  ap- 
peal to  other  fixed  beliefs,  their  minds  are 
unable  to  take  up  and  keep  to  any  consis- 
tent position.  Fundamental  beliefs  like  this 
are  the  only  barrier  between  a  man  and  Uni- 
versal Scepticism  ;  and  any  process  of  sift- 
ing and  purifying  them  from  error,  though 
not  an  impossible  undertaking  to  the  man  of 
exact  and  candid  mind,  requires  gifts  which 
are  possessed  by  few.  Hence  the  common 
remark,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  undermine 
settled  convictions,  because  the  process  can- 
not be  regulated  with  certainty  when  it  is 
begun.  We  often  see  the  master  vainly 
striving  to  keep  his  disciples  within  those 
limits  which  he  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self. 

That  the  Determinist  is  obliged  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert, is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  proof ; 
and  this  is  expressly  admitted  by  the  most 
eminent  Determinists,  both  old  and  new. 
Under  the  scheme  of  Determinism,  it  is  im- 
possible, without  inconsistency,  to  blame  a 
bad  man  in  any  sense  in  which  we  may  not 
blame  a  bad  dog.     This  is  among  the  un- 
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pleasaut  consequences  which  the  Determi- 
nist  has  to  face ;  for  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  guilt 
has  lost  all  its  moral  terrors  so  soon  as  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
is  denied.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
talk  of  the  Jmaves  and  fops  of  the  court  of 
Charles  u.,  who  adopted  a  sort  of  Deter- 
minist  cant  and  fancied  that  they  were 
Hobbiste, 

As  to  the  admission  by  the  Beterminists 
that  their  doctrine  has  no  place  for  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert,  it  will  be  enough 
to  quote  Mr.  Mill.  "  There  are  two  ends," 
he  says,  "which,  on  the  Necessitarian 
theory,  are  sufficient  to  justify  punishment: 
the  benefit  of  the  oflfender  himself,  and  the 
protection  of  others.  ...  If,  indeed," 
ne  afterwards  continues,  "  punishment  is  in- 
flicted for  any  other  reason  than  in  order  to 
operate  on  the  will ;  if  its  purpose  be  other 
than  that  of  improving  the  culprit  himself, 
or  securing  the  just  rights  of  others  against 
unjust  violation,  then,  I  admit,  the  case  is 
totally  altered.  If  any  one  thinks  that  there 
is  justice  in  the  infliction  of  purposeless 
suffering ;  that  there  is  a  natural  afllnity  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, which  makes  it  intrinsically  fitting 
that  wherever  there  has  been  guilt,  pain 
should  be  inflicted  by  way  of  retribution ;  I 
acknowledge  that  I  can  find  no  argument  to 
justify  punishment  inflicted  on  this  princi- 
ple."* But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
nearly  everybody  thinks  these  very  things. 
Who  will  say  that  he  desires  the  punish- 
ment of  Colonel  Earke  only  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reformation  in  his  character,  or 
by  way  of  a  salutary  example  to  future  ill- 
doers  ?  Perhaps  not  even  Mr.  Mill  himself ; 
though  he  would  be  quite  ready,  of  course, 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  illusion  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  principles, 

in.  The  treatment  of  the  third  point,  the 
antagonism  between  Prescience  and  Liberty, 
is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  philo- 
sophical world  has  no  longer  any  common 
dogmatic  ground.  Not  that  the  philoso- 
phers do,  as  a  body,  exactly  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  God ;  but  theological  belief  has 
become  so  manifold  in  its  forms,  and  so 
vague  in  its  significance,  that  men  shrink 
from  recognising  in  speculation  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion  left  in 
the  world.  It  has  come  to  be  agreed  some- 
how that  good  taste  requires  such  subjects 
to  be  avoided,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to  be 
introduced  on  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  one  man  are  not  shared 
by  anybody  else.    By  this  general  exclusion, 

*  Examination,  etc.,  pp.  510,  512. 


we  are  often  spared  much  that  is  objection- 
able— flippancy  or  frigid  attempts  at  deco- 
rum on  the  one  hand,  and  unctuous  feeble- 
ness on  the  other.  But  in  a  case  like  the 
present  it  embarrasses  the  discussion  by 
throwing  an  air  of  constraint  and  unreality 
over  the  statement  of  arguments  which  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  the  world 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them  by  with- 
out notice. 

• 

In  taking  account  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Prescience  and  Liberty,  I  am  not 
touching  upon  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
question.     The  Prescience  of  God  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  part  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion;  and  Natural   Religion  professes  to 
appeal  for  its  proofs  to  reason  and  fact 
Therefore  Prescience,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  question  of  volition,  properly  comes  un- 
der the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  qaes- 
tion,  not  under  the  theological    The  corre- 
sponding antagonism  which  appears  in  the 
tneological  treatment  is  the  ant^onism,  not 
between  Prescience  and  Liberty,  but  be- 
tween  Omnipotence    and  Liberty;  nor  is 
this  latter  antagonism  introduced  directly, 
but  mediately,  as  concerned  with  the  action 
of  Divine   Grace.      Indeed,  it    is   evident 
that  the  Omnipotence  of  God  is  no  less  an 
idea  of  Natural  Religion  than  the  Prescience 
of  God ;  and  therefore  the  two  antagonisms 
should  be  placed  together  under  the  philo- 
sophical heading.     And  wo  accordingly  find 
that  the  difficulty  implied  in  the  coexistence 
of  Omnipotence  with  Liberty  has  not  been 
entirely  neglected  by  philosophers ;  though, 
being  less  obvious  than  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Prescience  and  Liberty,  it  has  attract- 
ed less  attention.     Both  the  antagonisms  are 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same   master- 
problem,  the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite  with 
the  Finite.     The   common   argument  run» 
somewhat  to  the  following  purpose : — If  it 
can  be  certainly  foreseen  that  a  man  will 
do  a  particular  thing,  in  what  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  he  is  free  not  to  do  it  ?    According  to 
the  common  sentiment,  freedom  not  to  do  a 
thing  implies  in  its  terms  some  chance  or 
other  that  the  thing  may  not  be  done ;  but 
this  is   plainly  incompatible   with    perfect 
foresight,  which  implies  in  its  terms  that 
there  is  no  chance  tnat  the  thing  may  not 
be  done. 

This  statement  of  the  ailment  precludes 
by  anticipation  the  common  attempts  to 
meet  it ;  for  these  turn  upon  the  proposition 
that  foresight  does  not  coerce,  which  is 
nothing  to  the  point  What  is  wanted  is 
something  quite  different,  namely,  that  fore- 
sight should  not  oblige  us  to  look  upon  the 
action  foreseen  as  being  coerced.  The  atti- 
tude which  the  mind  seems  to  take  up  ia 
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not  the  assertion  that  foresight  coerces;  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  foresight  co^ 
erces.  But  we  seem  to  be  ahle  to  figure  to  our- 
selves foresight  as  being  possible  only  as 
the  result  of  coercion,  though  we  need  not 
regard  the  person  who  foresees  as  being  the 
person  who  coerces.  In  short,  the  foresight 
13  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  coercion ; 
and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  it  is 
its  cause.  Whether  or  no  this  is  the  true 
analysis  of  the  feeling,  it  at  all  erents  is  the 
common  and  prompt  judgment  of  men  in 
general,  that  they  cannot  help  regarding 
the  will  as  being  somehow  coerced,  when 
they  regard  its  action  as  being  foreseen. 
Even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  human  fore- 
sight, or  guessing  at  future  actions,  although 
men  know  for  certain  that  their  prediction 
has  no  tendency  to  coerce,  yet  they  cannot 
help  looking  upon  what  they  foresee  as  be- 
ing somehow  coerced ;  and  this  is  'proved 
by  the  disposition  which  they  often  sliow  to 
excuse  the  malice  of  a  bad  action  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  been  able  before  the  event 
to  predict  with  confidence  that  it  will  be 
done.  And,  in  general,  it  is  felt  that  any 
great  and  cruel  temptation,  though  it  is  not 
enough  to  justify,  does  yet  go  some  way 
towards  excusing  a  bad  action. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
grapple  more  closely  with  this  difficulty, 
made  by  an  anonymous  author  in  a  con- 
temporary periodical  publication,  which  de- 
serves notice,  because  it  seems  to  prove  that 
all  such  attempts  are  hopeless.  The  author 
imagines  the  case  of  a  man  .about  to  be 
married  to  one  whom  he  passionately  loves ; 
they  are  before  the  altar,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  begun;  the  man  is  asked 
whether  he  will  take  the  woman  for  his 
wife ;  thereupon  the  author  demands  to  be 
told  whether  we  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
will  assent,  and  also  whether  we  must  not 
allow  that  he  is  acting  by  his  free  will  in  so 
doing.  The  author  here  thinks  that  he  has 
produced  a  pahnary  example  of  certain  pre- 
diction, and  also  a  palmary  example  of  the 
exertion  of  free  will;  but  he  is  mistaken  as 
to  the  latter  point,  llie  sort  of  will  which  the 
bridegroom  is  supposed  to  exert  is  by  no  means 
a  palmary  example  of  the  sort  of  will  required, 
viz.  that  sort  of  will  which  is  conunonly 
reckoned  indispensable  to  the  reality  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  very  bad  example  indeed ;  and 
this  only  escapes  notice  because  the  action 
supposed  to  be  done  is  innocent.  Let  us 
imagine  a  man  tempted  to  sin  by  induce- 
ments as  strong  as  those  which  incline  the 
bridegroom  to  receive  his  bride;  and  we 
shall  at  once  become  aware  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  excuse  and  palliate  the  malice  of  the 


bad  action.  Therefore,  though  it  would 
sound  absurd  to  speak  of  the  bridegroom  as 
being  in  any  way  coerced,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  hold  him  up  as  an  illustrious  example 
of  that  sort  of  free  will  which  is  to  the 
present  purpose.  But  unless  this  may  be 
done  the  authoi^s  argument  goes  for  noth- 
ing. He  has  only  proved  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  certainty  in  a  prediction  is  com- 
patible with  a  very  low  degree  of  that  sort 
of  free  will  about  which  we  are  speaking. 
To  deny  this  is  to  confuse  will  in  the  sense 
apposite  to  this  inquiry  with  some  other 
sense  of  the  word,  to  obliterate,  in  short, 
that  distinction  between  Freewill  and  De- 
terminism which  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  only  the 
argument  from  Prescience.  But  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  additional  complication  by  intro- 
ducing the  further  idea  of  Omnipotence, 
which  is  contemplated  in  God  along  with 
Prescience.  For  our  foresight  does  not  at 
all  oblige  us  to  regard  ourselves  as  in  any 
sense  the  sources  of  coercion ;  but  the  Om- 
nipotence of  God  is  the  very  link  needed  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  infer  t£at  He  who  fore- 
sees is  also  He  who  coerces.  And  Hobbes 
accordingly  decided  that  God  is  the  cause 
of  all  human  actions.*  Priestley  made  the 
same  doctrine  the  foundation  of  his  Opti- 
mism. "  Also,"  he  says, « the  persuasion  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass  without  the  know- 
ledge and  express  appointment  of  the  great- 
est and  best  of  beings,  must  tend  to  diffuse  a 
joyful  serenity  over  the  mind,  producing  a 
conviction  that,  notwithstanding  all  present 
unfavourable  appearances,  whatever  is,  is 
right ;  and  that  even  all  evils  respecting  in- 
dividuals or  societies,  any  part,  or  the  whole 
of  the  human  race,  will  terminate  in  good  ; 
and  that  the  greatest  sum  of  good  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attained  by  any 
other  means."f  Hartley  had  spoken  to  the 
like  purpose ;  but,  as  his  manner  is,  in  more 
guarded  language. 

Here,  then,  we  have  before  us  the  insolu- 
ble problem  of  the  co-existence  of  the  Infi- 
nite with  the  Finite,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
Question  of  volition,  as  manifested  in  (1.) 
tne  Prescience,  (2.)  the  Omnipotence,  of  God. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  view 
of  the  matter  both  more  extended  and  more 
systematic;  but  enoi^^h  has  been  said  to 
serve  the  present  purpose.  A  new  and 
highly  ingenious  turn  was  given  to  the  se- 
cond topic,  the  bearing  of  Omnipotence  upon 
Freewill,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed. 


♦  Works,  ed.  by  Molesworth,  vol.  v.  p.  115. 
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Hamilton  had  urged  that  the  anal3rtical 
conditions  both  of  FreewiU  and  Detenni- 
nism — on  the  one  hand,  an  ancaosed  com- 
mencement  of  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  infinite  regression  of  causes— equally 
transcend  our  powers  of  conception;  and 
from  this  he  sought  to  infer  that  no  state- 
ment of  difficulties  in  conception  could  be 
in  itself  conclusive  against  Freewill,  because 
an  equal  balance  of  difficulty  lies  against  the 
opposite  doctrine.  "  But,"  replies  Mr.  Mill, 
"  this  choice  of  inconceivabilities  i^  not  of- 
fered to  us  in  the  case  of  volitions  only. 
We  are  held,  as  he  not  only  admits  but  con- 
tends, to  the  same  alternative  in  all  cases  of 
causation  whatsoever.  But  we  find  our  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  other  cases  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  In  the  case  of  every  other 
kind  of  fact,  we  do  not  elect  the  hypothesis 
that  the  event  took  place  without  a  cause : 
we  accept  the  supposition,  that  of  a  regress, 
not  indeed  to  infinity,  but  either  generally  into 
the  region  of  the  unknowable,  or  back  to  an 
Universal  Cause,  regarding  which,  as  we  are 
only  concerned  with  it  in  relation  to  what 
it  preceded,  and  not  as  in  itself  preceded  by 
anything,  we  can  afford  to  make  a  plain 
avowal  of  our  ignorance."* 

The  aim,  or  at  least  the  force,  of  this 
retort,  is  to  lower  the  difficulty  of  conception 
alleged  against  Determinism,  by  showing 
that  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  common  diffi- 
culty which  crops  up  under  many  other 
forms,  and  which,  by  common  consent,  is  to 
be  put  aside  as  insoluble.  But  it  will  not 
at  all  suffice  for  Mr.  Mill  to  carry  his  regress 
generally  into  the  region  of  the  unknowable. 
That  would  not  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  volitions  by  the 
same  method  as  in  all  other  cases.  It  would 
be,  on  the  contrary,  to  deny  that  there  is  one' 
method  out  of  the  difficulty  common  to  all 
cases ;  for  to  refer  a  thing  generally  to  the 
region  of  the  unknowable,  is  only  another 
phrase  for  having  nowhere  whither  to  refer 
it.  Therefore  a  general  reference  to  the 
region  of  the  unknowable  only  serves  to  put 
Determinism,  in  point  of  preliminary  diffi- 
culty, on  a  level  with  Freewill ;  which  is  the 
very  thing  that  Hamilton  desired.  Mr.  Mill 
must  adopt  the  other  branch  of  his  alterna- 
tive, if  he  wishes  to  touch  Hamiltou's  posi- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  must  refer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  train  of  action  to  a  postulated 
universal  cause,  called  "  God"  by  Theists. 
Then,  since  it  is  an  express  article  in  the 
creed  of  all  Theists,  that "  God"  is  a  positive 
idea,  and  not,  like  the  general  region  of  the 
unknowable,  merely  negative,  there  will  be  a 
common  bond  between  this  reference  of  the 
regress  and  all  other  references  of  original 

*  Examination,  etc.,  p.  499. 


causation,  and  so  the  argument  is  made  to 
hold  good. 

However,  the  reader  should  not  omit  to 
notice  the  following  conditions  which  limit 
its  application.  The  argument  is  pointless 
if  urged  against  the  Atheist,  because  "  Gk)d" 
is  not  to  him  a  positive  idea.  And  it  can- 
not be  urged  bg  the  Atheist,  witiiont  becom- 
ing  a  mere  aigumentum  ad  hominem.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  can  only  be  fairly 
ui^ed  by  the  Determinist  Theist  against  the 
Libertarian  Theist  .  But  the  man  who  urges 
it  must  also  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  God 
is  the  cause,  and  the  efficient  cause,  of  all 
things— evil,  of  course,  included.  This  has 
been  done,  as  we  have  seen,  by  some  Theists, 
on  the  ground  that  evil  is  properly  to  be  re- 
mded  as  a  phenomenal  form  of  good. 
Priestley,indeed,  with  characteristic  hasty  ob- 
tuseness,  confuses  togetherthe  two  positions, 
(1.^  that  evil  is  a  phenomenal  form  of  good, 
(2.)  that  evil,  though  really  evil,  cannot  bo 
helped;  which  latter  proposition,  though  he 
seems  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  Theism, 
really  makes  for  Atheism  so  far  as  it  goes. 

As  regards  the  general  question,  I  agree 
with  Hamilton  that  it  is  impossible  to  enect 
any  direct  reconciliation  between  Liberty 
and  Prescience.  **The  conviction  of  this 
impossibility,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  led 
men  (1.)  to  give  up  the  prescience  of  God 
in  respect  of  future  contingents ;  or  (2.)  to 
bring  down  the  impossibility  to  a  lower 
[stage],  and  this  by  one  of  two  means — 
either,  1st,,  to  annihilate  the  futurity  in  re- 
spect of  God,  or,  2d,  to  annihilate  the  con- 
tingency." *  But  he  is  evidently  wrong  in 
speaking  of  the  annihilation  of  the  contin- 
gency as  a  means  of  bringing  the  difficulty 
down  to  a  lower  sti^e,  since  it  is  a  getting  rid 
of  the  difficulty  altogether.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  reconciling  the  contingency  implied 
in  Liberty  with  the  absence  of  contingency 
implied  in  Prescience ;  and  if  the  contingen- 
cy be  annihilated  there  is  no  longer  any- 
thing needing  reconciliation.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  natur^  proceeding  of  the  Determi- 
nist ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  owes  the  cogen- 
cy of  the  present  argument  against  his  an- 
tagonist, who  is  obliged  by  his  notion  of 
liberty  to  maintain  that  future  acts  are  in 
some  sense  contingent. 

The  second  course  proposed  by  Hamil- 
ton, the  annihilation  of  the  futurity  of  events 
in  respect  of  God,  is  the  common  doctnne 
of  theologians.  They  teach  that  the  Being 
and  (so  to  speak)  the  Consciousness  of  God 
are  in  some  sense  out  of  all  relation  to 
time,  so  that  there  is  no  succession  of  events 
in  them,  and  neither  a  past  nor  a  future. 
Thus  God  foreseen  as  He  sees  ;  and  so  f ore- 

*  Dmertationa  on  Reid,  p.  978. 
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sight  is  reconciled  with  liberty  by  being  con- 
verted into  sight  For  when  we  see  an  act 
we  feel  none  of  that  impulse  to  declare  it 
coerced  which  we  feel  when  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  foresee  it.  The  lower  stage  to 
which  the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  brought 
down  lies  in  the  reception  of  the  proposed 
mystery  in  the  Being  of  God ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
accept  certain  mysteries  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  reject  them.  This,  of  course,  is 
stated  by  way  of  illustration  and  explanation, 
not  by  way  of  argument  And  explanation 
cannot  be  thought  superfluous  when  it  ap- 
pears that  so  distinguished  a  metaphysician 
as  Mr.  Mill  is,  or  was,  ignorant  of  any  differ- 
ence between  divine  and  human  foreknow- 
ledge, so  far  as  concerns  the  bearing  of  fore- 
knowledge on  the  freedom  of  the  ^ml.* 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject after  once  quitting  it,  I  will  here  state 
the  general  grounds  upon  which,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  get  over  this  difficulty. 
They  are  these : — I  hold  the  difficulty  to  be 
only  one  form,  and  not  the  most  puz2uing,  of 
the  insoluble  problem  of  the  co-existence  of 
Infinite  and  Finite ;  that  is  to  m^,  it  is  pro- 
perly an  argument  against  llieism,  not 
against  FreewilL  And  I  shall  frankly  avow, 
with  Dugald  Stewart,f  that,  if  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  two,  I  should  elect  (quod 
abominandum)  to  deny  the  Prescience  of 
God  rather  than  Freewill.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  the  first  of  the  three  possible 
courses  laid  down  by  Hamilton.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  ridiculous  under  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  both  in  God  and  Freewill, 
he  might  spend  a  profitable  hour  in  counting 
the  names  and  examining  the  reputations  of 
those  who  think  otherwise. 

Here  we  might  conclude  4  ur  account  of 
this  tedious  business ;  but  there  is  a  particu- 
lar aigument  which  is  worth  noting  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture  which  it  afibrds  of  a  con- 
troversy in  tne  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  I  mean 
that  reproduction  by  Copleston  of  Cud- 
worth's  fallacy,  which  was  referred  to  above. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  Necessity  and  Predestination^ 
Copleston  tells  us  that  .the  argument  of  his 
treatise  was  suggested  to  him  by  some  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Sedbeigh ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  confusion 
pervading  the  subject,  that  the  arguments  of 
Dawson,  which  Copleston  supposes  to  have 
the  same  scope  as  his  own,  should  be  levelled 
at  Fatalism,  while  Copleston's  are  aimed  at 
Detenfiinism.  This  appears  on  the  surface 
when  they  are  examined  critically.  Daw- 
son's reasoning,  as  reported  by  Copleston, 

♦  Logic,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

t  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  vol.  vi.  p.  898. 


runs  to  the  following  purpose.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  opinion  of  Necessity — ^that  is, 
of  Fatalism,  for  the  statement  is  not  true  of 
Determinism — ^to  discourage  individual  ex- 
ertion, so  far  as  it  is  believed  to  be  true. 
Now  suppose  Fatalism  to  be  true  and  known 
to  be  true ;  then  all  activity  would  come  to 
an  end;  for  it  is  the  aim  of  activity  to 
modify  that  universe  which,  by  hypothesis, 
is  incapable  of  modification.  Hence  the  re- 
sult of  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  truth  would 
be  an  universal  state  of  repose.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  by  which 
it  appears  that,  in  general,  intelligence  and 
activity  increase  together,  and  that  intelli- 
gence increases  with  knowledge.  Therefore 
the  hypothesis  of  Fatalism,  upon  •which  the 
conclusion  is  founded,  must  be  false. 

Such  is  Dawson's  argument,  when  put 
into  the  strongest  form  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Copleston's  arguments  to  prove  that 
Fatalism  ^he,  of  course,  calls  it  Necessity) 
tends,  so  lar  as  it  is  believea,  to  discourage 
exertion,  are  cogent,  but  scarcely  needed. 
After  this  preliminary  we  may  sum  up  his 
main  position  in  a  single  sentence  of  his  own. 
**  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  the  hypothesis  in  question  might 
also  be  pursued ;  for  the  notion  of  a  moral 
agent  gifted  with  mental  powers,  the  im- 
provement of  which  naturally  tends  to  the 
weakening  or  the  extinction  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, is  an  absurdity."  *  Now  it  is  quite 
plain  what  he  would  say.  He  means  to  say 
that,  if  we  improve  our  understanding  so  far 
as  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge,  not  of  fatalism 
but  of  Determinism,  this  will  oblige  us  to 
acknowledge  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral 
desert  is  a  fantastic  notion ;  that  is,  in  his 
language,  it  will  destroy  all  moral  principle 
in  us ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the 
co-existence  in  us  of  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  only  in  order  that  the  improvement 
of  the  former  may  be  the  destruction  of  the 
latter.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Determinism,  the  doubtful  premiss  from 
which  the  conclusion  springs,  must  be  false ; 
just  as  in  Dawson's  argument  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  premised  Fatalism  must  be 
false. 

Here  we  have  another  emphatic  witness, 
unconsciously  borne  by  a  man  of  the  highest 
ability,  to  the  tenacity  of  the  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert  But  in  its  formal  state- 
ment, as  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  theory 
of  the  will,  the  argument  is  a  fallacy.  Co- 
pleston, like  Cudworth,  assumes  uie  real 
point  at  issue  in  order  to  prove  a  pretended 
point.  If  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
be  indisputably  a  real  notion,  that  was  quite 
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enougb  for  Copleston's  pnrpose  :  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  prove  any  theory  of  the  will 
at  all.  He  could  haye  but  one  motive  for 
constructing  a  theory  of  the  will,  namely, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  deduce  from  it  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
Therefore,  to  assume  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  in  order  to  construct  a  theory  of 
the  will,  was  to  beg  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. 

It  yet  remains  that  something  shall  be 
said  about  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, because  very  erroneous  opinions 
are  current  about  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  People  are  apt  to  conclude 
that,  because  Predestination  is  manifestly 
opposed  to  Freewill,  therefore  it  must  have 
some  connection  with  Determinism.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  An  enumeration  of  the 
points  in  which  Predestination  differs  from 
Determinism  will  show  how  little  they  have 
in  common ;  and  my  object  in  introducing 
Predestination  is  only  to  show  that  it  never 
needed  to  be  introduced. 

(1.)  Doctrines  of  this  kind  draw  much  of 
their  significance  and  colouring  from  the 
premisses  from  which  they  are  deduced. 
But  Determinism  and  Predestination  spring 
from  premisses  which  lie  quite  in  separate 
regions  of  thought  We  have  seen  what  are 
the  chief  premisses  of  Determinism.  The 
chief  premisses  of  Predestination  are  found 
in  what  is  accepted  as  a  Divine  revelation. 
(2.)  The  Predestinarian  is  obliged  by  his 
theology  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  free 
will  in  God.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
this  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  he  does  admit 
the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  the  devil.  Nor 
is  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man  incon- 
ceivable to  him,  though  it  is  denied  as  being 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a  free  wiD 
by  God.  Thus  he  ignores  the  destructive 
criticism  passed  by  the  Determinists  on  the 
definition  of  a  free  will  put  forward  by  the 
Libertarians.  (3.)  But  the  final  considera- 
tion, which  puts  a  great  gulf  between  the 
Determinist  and  the  Predestinarian,  is  this, 
that  the  latter  asserts  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  Even  if  he 
were  not  obliged  by  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  assert  this,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  assert  it  in  order  to  help  out  his  doctrine 
of  Eternal  Reprobation.  Many  eminent  De- 
terminists have,  on  the  contrary,  openly 
avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Mnal 
Restitution,  upon  no  other  ground  than  their 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert. 

Hero  I  bring  to  an  end  the  second  divi- 
sion of  my  undertaking,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  statement  of  arguments,  not 
with  the  decision  between  them.     The  third 


stage,  in  which  the  attempt  to  decide  will 
be  made,  is  the  last  that  remains ;  and  it  is 
also  the  most  arduous. 

If  it  were  the  only  question,  whether 
Freewill  or  Determinism  shall  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  world,  a  Libertarian  might  rest 
secure  in  the  vitality  of  his  opinion.  Nor 
would  this  security  necessarily  indicate  any 
unworthy  desire  to  ^nmph  in  the  stupidity 
of  the  vulgar.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  fact ;  and,  when  De- 
terminists prove  that  all  reason  is  against  the 
common  belief  in  Freewill,  their  success  has 
rather  an  ominous  appearance.  The  later 
Determinists,  particularly  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  are 
well  aware  of  their  obligation  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  vulgar  belief  upon  their  own 
principles ;  and  we  shall  presently  examine 
the  account  given  by  them.  But  there  is 
something  else  for  which  they  still  have 
to  account  How  does  it  happen  that  men 
of  candour  and  metaphysical  acumen  are 
found  to  adhere  to  the  old  prejudice  of 
Freewill,  after  fully  examining  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Or  will  it  be 
denied  that  any  Libertarian  is  both  acute 
and  candid,  besides  being  well  informed! 
We  shall  see  presently  whether  the  argu- 
ments and  explanations  of  the  Determinists 
are  such  as  to  bear  out  this  denial 

The  question  now  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  Libertarian  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  he 
wiQ  always  have  the  general  voice  of  the 
world  on  his  side,  but  whether  Determimsm 
has  been  proved  true  upon  grounds  of  rea- 
son ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  shirk  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  fatal  gaps  can  be  point- 
ed out,  both  in  the  argument  for  Determi- 
nism, and  also  in  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  Freewill  But  if  this  much  can  be  made 
out,  that  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose ; 
for  Freewill  is  so  evidently  the  doctrine  in 
possession  that  to  discredit  the  proof  of  De- 
terminism is  to  establish  the  proof  of  Free- 
will The  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  is  so  strong  and 
so  universal  that  it  is  prima  facie  its  own 
justification:  the  burden  of  disproof  lies 
with  those  who  impugn  it  Hamilton  was 
doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  if  Freewill 
and  Determinism  could  be  put  on  the  same 
level  in  point  of  antecedent  inconceivable- 
ness,  the  latter  must  go  to  the  wall 

Coming  now  to  an  actual  criticism  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Determinist,  I  follow  my 
three-fold  division,  and  have  therefore  these 
three  separate  points  to  consider': — (1.) 
Since  the  strength  of  Freewill  lies  in  the  te- 
nacity of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert, 
therefore  the  corresponding  argument  against 
Determinism  lies  in  showing  uiat  it  can  give 
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DO  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  notion.  (2.)  Since  the  strength  of  De- 
terminism lies  in  its  analysis  of  the  facts  of 
volition,  therefore  the  corresponding  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Freewill  lies  in  shewmg 
(a)  that  this  analysis  is  incomplete,  {p)  that 
the  assumption  of  Freewill  supplies  what  is 
needed  to  complete  it  (3.)  The  third  stage 
should  he  the  consideration  of  the  antago- 
nism between  Prescience  and  Liberty  ;  but 
upon  this  head  I  shall  say  no  more.  If  the 
other  two  points  be  sufficiently  handled,  this 
third  may  be  left,  in  the  preseift  state  of  the 
controversy,  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  deal- 
ing with  th6  other  two,  I  shall  take  first  the 
question  of  the  completeness  of  the  Dcter- 
minist  analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition,  post- 
poning to  it  the  more  difficult  question  which 
stands  first,  namely,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Determinist  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  For  the 
former  question  can  be  considered  at  once  ; 
but  the  latter  will  require  some  preliminary 
examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association. 

ri.)  In  considering  the  Determinist  ana- 
lysis of  the  facts  of  volition,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  I  have  two  separate  points  for 
which  to  contend  : — (a)  That  the  Determi- 
nist analysis  is  incomplete,  which  by  itself 
would  suffice  for  my  puipose.  f j3)  That  the 
assumption  of  Freewill  supphes  what  is 
needed  to  complete  the  analysis,  which  is 
more  than  sufficient ;  for,  if  it  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  amount  to  a  proof  positive  of 
Freewill,  whereas  I  have  only  pretended  to 
ofier  a  proof  negative,  drawn  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  proof  positive  for  Determi- 
nism. 

(a)  That  the  analysis  is  incomplete  appears 
to  me  to  follow  from  these  considerations. 
If  it  were  both  complete  and  accurate,  then 
we  should  be  able,  by  mean^  of  a  complete 
and  accurate  synthesis  of  its  elements,  to 
construct  a  true  representation  of  the  facts 
of  volition,  that  is,  of  the  will  itself.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Whenever  I  contem- 
plate the  analysis  and  attempt  to  construct 
out  of  its  elements  a  representation  of  the 
will,  the  result  of  my  synthesis  is  not  the  will 
of  which  I  am  conscious  to  myself,  but  some- 
thing else.  This  other  something  is  not 
monstrous  or  impossible  to  be  conceived ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  will  which  I  can  easily  imagine 
to  exist  within  me,  but  which  in  fact  does 
not  Hence  I  infer,  being  convinced  that 
my  synthesis  is  both  accurate  and  complete, 
that  the  analysis  is  either  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete, ox  else  both.  But,  as  I  do  not  im- 
peach its  accuracy  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  con- 
clusion lies  against  its  completeness.     These 


are  the  grounds  on  which  I  conclude  that  the 
Determinist  analysis  is  incomplete. 

Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
this.  It  might  be  suggested  that  I  have 
blundered  over, the  synthesis.  And  it  may 
be  so.  But  I  have  taken  great  pains,  both 
in  gathering  the  materials  and  also  in  putting 
them  togemer ;  and  the  result  has  been  what 
I  have  stated.  I  admit  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  inquire  what  other 
people  think  of  my  statement ;  and  if  it  shall 
so  turn  out  that  what  I  have  said  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  common  voice,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  believe  that  I  have  fallen  into  error.  But 
the  sequel  will  contain  some  further  indirect 
reasons  which  strengthen  my  present  belief 
that  the  synthesis  is  sound. 

Another  objection  is  equally  obvious.  It 
might  be  asked  why  I  do  not  directly  point 
out  the  error  in  the  analysis,  instead  of  in- 
ferring it  from  the  result  of  the  synthesis.  I 
might  reply  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
wiui  which  language  is  ill  fitted  to  deal,  leave 
must  be  given  to  choose  that  course  which 
is  the  more  easily  followed,  rather  than  that 
which  is  the  more  direct  But  I  am  able  to 
make  some  approach  to  the  direct  indication 
required ;  and  the  previous  indirect  process 
of  inference  was  placed  first  only  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  arrangement  Here  is  the 
direct  indication. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  my 
waking  volition.  But  also  when  asleep  I  am 
often  in  some  sense  conscious  of  exercising 
volition  of  some  sort ;  and  I  retain  an  image 
of  these  sleeping  volitions  in  memory  when 
I  am  awake.  Now  the  waking  notion  which 
I  have  of  my  sleeping  mil,  exactly  resembles 
the  result  of  my  synthesis  aforesaid.  There- 
fore I  infer  that  the  Determinist  analysis 
would  be  a  complete  accoimt  of  my  sleeping 
win,  but  that  it  is  an  incomplete  account  of 
my  waking  will.  And  to  the  demand  that 
the  error  in  the  analysis  shall  be  pointed  out 
I  reply  that  the  error  lies  in  omitting  to  take 
account  of  the  diflTerence  between  waking 
and  sleeping  volition — that  the  analysis  is  a 
complete  account  of  the  latter,  but  an  incom- 
plete account  of  the  former. 

()3)  As  to  the  second  point :  it  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  real  will  of  experience  and  the 
fictitious  will  of  Determinism  is  the  very 
thing  needed  to  turn  Determinism  into  Free- 
will, by  making  it  compatible  with  the  reality 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  For 
the  volitions  of  my  sleeping  will  do  not  sub- 
ject me  to  the  consequences  of  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion,  while  the  volitions  of  my 
waking  will  do.  On  contemplating  the  two, 
I  seem  to  be  made  clearly  aware  that  the 
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vulgar  notion  of  guilt  cannot  attach  itself  to 
bad  acts  supposed  to  be  done  during  sleep 
or  actually  done  when  awake  by  a  will  like 
my  sleeping  will,  while  it  does  attach  itself 
to  bad  acts  done  when  awake  by  a  will  like 
my  waking  will.  Therefore,  if  my  synthesis 
was  accurate  and  complete,  the  conclusion 
follows  that,  in  order  to  complete  the  De- 
terminist  analysis,  we  must  convert  Deter- 
minism into  Freewill  by  making  it  compa- 
tible with  the  reaUty  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  consideration  that  we  are  obliged  by 
Determinism  to  blame  a  bad  dog  with  the 
same  kind  of  blame  as  a  bad  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  motives  for  blaming,  still 
less  that  the  motives  for  punishing  them,  are 
the  same ;  thou^  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  different,  lout,  leaving  the  motives  out 
of  the  question,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  feeling  of  indignation  against  both  ought 
to  be  of  the  same  kind,  Qiough  (peihaps) 
different  in  degree.  And  so  a  Determinist 
ought,  if  he  would  be  consistent,  to  strive  (as 
Priestley  did,  or  rather,  would  have  done,  if 
his  Optimism  had  not  forced  him  a  step  fur- 
ther) to  feel  no  other  bitterness  or  indica- 
tion against  a  bad  man  than  against  a  bad 
dog.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  mf er  the  will 
of  a  dog  from  its  actions,  I  should  suppose 
its  will  to  be  the  same  in  kind  as  the  will  of 
a  man  in  the  scheme  of  Determinism ;  nor 
can  I  see  what  alteration  is  needed,  in  order 
that  the  analysis  of  the  Determinist  may  suit 
the  will  of  a  dog  better  than  the  will  of  a 


man. 


Moreover,  since  from  physical  causes  a 
man  may  lose  his  sound  and  healthy  will, 
acquiring  in  its  place  a  will  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  resembles  the  sleeping  will  of 
the  sane,  it  follows  that,  in  the  common 
phrase,  mad  persons  are  not  to  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  their  actions  in  the 
same  sense  as  sane  persons. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  more.  I 
will  only  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  Confessions 
of  Saint  Austin,  where  he  draws  the  same 
distinction  between  waking  and  sleeping 
volitions,  and  declares  strongly  his  feeling 
that  guilt  attaches  itself  to  the  one  and  not 
to  the  other ;  because  it  is  not  only  a  weighty, 
but  also  an  independent,  testimony  to  the 
point.* 

(IL)  It  only  now  remains  to  consider  the 
account  given  by  Determinism  of  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert;  and 

*  See  Book  x.  cap.  80. 


this  will  require  something  to  be  sidd  by 
way  of  preliminary  explanation. 

There  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  doc- 
trine, styled  by  Mr.  Mill  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
separable Association,  which  is  used  by  him 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  notion  c^ 
moral  desert,  and  of  several  other  things  be- 
sides. This  Doctrine  is,  of  course,  a  propo- 
sition, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  collec- 
tion of  propositions.  Now,  Mr.  Mill  most 
establish  two  points,  in  order  to  make  oat 
his  case.  He  has  to  show  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  inseparable  association,  that  is, 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association 
is  a  true  proposition ;  and  that,  granting  the 
Doctrine  to  be  true,  it  will  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  inseparable  association,  that  is, 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association 
is  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis  ;  and  that 
granting  the  Doctrine  to  be  true,  it  will  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  notion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ex^miination  of 
evidence,  we  must  ascertain  what  the  Doctrine 
of  Inseparable  Association  is,  and  also  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  it  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 

In  attacking  Inseparable  Association,  I 
must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  have 
anythmg  to  object  against  those  propositions 
which  are  called  the  Laws  of.  Association — 
the  Doctrine,  in  fact,  of  Separable  Associa- 
tion. The  latter  Doctrine  I  believe  to  be  a 
psychological  truth  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  I  believe  the  former  to  be  a  visionary 
hypothesis.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  distingubh  accurately  between  them.  The 
common  Doctrine  of  Association  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  main  propositions,  each  of 
which  refers  to  a  multitude  of  facts  of  asso- 
ciation. These  two  propositions  are  styled 
by  Mr.  Mill,  the  Law  of  Suggestion  and  the 
Law  of  Obliviscence.  These  terms  I  shall 
not  suppose  to  need  explanation.  The  phi- 
losophical world  is,  in  fact,  sufficiently  agreed 
about  the  Laws  of  Association,  as  distin- 
^ished  from  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association  ;  and  it  is  not  Association,  bat 
Inseparable  Association,  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

The  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association 
mav  be  reduced  to  two  propositions,  each  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  extension  of  a  correspond- 
ing proposition  in  the  Doctrine  of  Associa- 
tion. Briefly,  these  run  as  follows:— (1.) 
Two  or  more  ideas  may  be  so  grouped  or 
associated  together  in  the  mind  that  one  of 
them  cannot  be  called  before  the  mind  with- 
out suggesting  all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  case 
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the  association  which  binds  these  ideas  to- 

f;ether  is  said  "  to  have  become  inseparable." 
t  is  added  (and  this  is  most  important)  that 
the  group  tons  called  up  together  may  as- 
sume a  collective  form  very  diiSerent  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  sum  of  its  original  con- 
stituents considered  separately;  Uiat  is  to 
say,  (a)  Given  the  group,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine its  elements  by  analysis,  (/3)  Given  the 
elements,  we  cannot  form  the  group  by  syn- 
thesis.    This  is,  on  the  whole,  an  extension 
of  the  Law  of  Suggestion;  but  the  facts 
chronicled  under  the  other  main  proposition, 
which  I  am  about  to  state,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  helping  to  explain  the  additional  pro- 
positions a  aud  /3.     (2.)     It  is  also  held  that, 
in  extreme  cases  of  the  operation  of  the  Law 
of  Obliviscence,  such  a  Dissociation,  so  to 
speak,  or  repugnance,  b  established  between 
two  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  called  into  the 
mind  together.     This  is  the  opposite  to  the 
former  proposition,  and  is  a  sort    of  ex- 
tension  of    the   Law  of    Obliviscence.      I 
shall  refer  to  these  propositions  respectively 
under  the  names  of  the  Law  of  Inseparable 
Suggestion  and  the  Law  of  Inseparable  Ob- 
liviscence.    The  propositions  a  and  0,  which 
are  printed  in  italics,  I  shall  style  the  Law 
of  Modification. 

These  three  *•  Laws '  are  used,  in  what  is 
called  the  Association  Psychology,  to  explain 
three  things — our  belief  in  an  external  world, 
our  belief  in  the  necessary  truth  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  our  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  With 
the  Law  of  Inseparable  Obliviscence  we  shall 
have  little  concern;  for  that  bears  the  chief 
(perhaps  the  only)  part  in  explaining  our  be- 
Uef  that  the  pure  mathematics  are  necessari- 
ly true,  and  it  hardly  (if  at  all)  conges-  into 
the  explanation  of  the  other  two  beliefs. 
These  other  two  beliefs  are  consequences  of 
the  Laws  of  Inseparable  Suggestion  and  of 
Modification ;  and  the  analogy  between  the 
supposed  geneses  of  these  two  beliefs  is  so 
close  that  much  is  gained  by  examining  them 
together. 

We  may  be  brief  about  the  genesis  of  the 
belief  in  an  external  woiid,  because  it  is  in- 
troduced only  by  way  of  iUustration.  The 
process  is  somewhat  as  follows: — Certain 
sensations,  styled  by  us  colour,  weight,  hard- 
ness, and  so  forth,  have  always  been  present- 
ed to  our  minds  in  certain  combinations. 
Hence  it  happens  that  an  inseparable  asso- 
ciation is  got  up  between  the  elements  of  such 
groups,  which  combine  together  into  wholes, 
in  such  a  way  that  these  wholes  no  longer 
give  us  the  mere  notion  of  their  original  ele- 
ments (the  sensations  aforesaid),  but  of  some- 
thing else  besides,  viz.  substantiality,  or  ma- 
teriality, or  whatever  we  arc  to  call  that  no- 
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tion  under  which  the  vulgar  mind  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conceive  of  bodies  as  diflferent 
from  a  mere  collection  of  sensations.  I 
shall  call  this  notion  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
reality  of  substance. 

But  Mr.  Mill's  theoiy  of  the  genesis  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  still 
more  grotesque.     It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "While  the  doctrine  I  ad- 
vocate does  not  support  the  idea  that  punish- 
ment in  mere  retaliation  is  justifiable,  it  at 
the  same  time  fully  accounts  for  the  general 
and  natural  sentiment  of  its  being  so.   From 
our  earliest  childhood,  the  ideas  of  doing 
wrong  and  of  punishment  are  presented  to 
our  mind  together,  and  the  intense  charac- 
ter of  the  impressions  causes  the  association 
between  them  to  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  closeness  and  intimacy.     Is  it  strange,  or 
unlike  the  usual  process  of  the  human  mind, 
that  in  these  circumstances  we  should  retain 
the  feeling,  and  forget  the  reason  on  which 
it  is  grounded  ?    But  why  do  I  speak  of  for- 
getting ?     In  most  cases  the  reason  has  never, 
in  our  early  education,  been  presented  to  the 
mind.     The  only  ideas  presented  have  been 
those  of  wrong  and  punishment,  and  an  in- 
separable association  has  been  created  be- 
tween these  directly,  without  the  help  of  any 
intervening  idea.     This  is  quite  enough  to 
make  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  mankind 
regard  punishment  and  a  wrong-doer  as  na- 
turally fitted  to  each  other — as  a  conjunction 
appropriate  in  itself,  independently  of  any 
consequences."* 

Mr.  Mill's  theory,  then,  is  as  follows: — 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  examples  bring- 
ing home  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  wrong- 
doing and  punishment  are  often  found  to- 
gether, has  caused  the  association  between 
the  ideas  to  become  inseparable.  The  two 
ideas,  being  inseparably  connected,  form  a 
whole  which  does  not  consist  only  of  its 
original  elements,  wrong-doing  and  punish- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  law  of  modi- 
fication, there  has  emerged  into  our  minds  a 
third  notion,  viz.  the  belief,  or  feeling,  that 
there  is  some  natural  affinity,  or  whatever  it 
is  to  be  called,  between  wrong-doing  and 
punishment — that  is,  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert. 

With  this  much  preliminary  explanation, 
I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  Inseparable  Associa- 
tion, and  the  explanation  which  that  theory 
ofiera  of  the  genesis  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert 

All  the  evidence^  so  far  as  I  know  it,  which 
has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  Inseparable 
Association,  may  be  placed  in  the  one  or  the 
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other  of  two  classes  of  arguments,  which  I 
call  the  Aicument  from  the  Principle  of  Con- 
tinuity  an?  the  Ailment  from  tL  Law  of 
Parsimony.  (1.)  As  to  the  Argument  from 
Continuity.  Since  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  Associations  do  exist,  and  that  they  are 
stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  circum- 
stances which  produce  them,  it  is  inferred 
from  hence  that  the  strength  of  an  associa- 
tion might,  by  proper  circumstances,  be  in- 
creased oeyond  any  assignable  limit;  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  an  associa- 
tion may  become  inseparable.  (2.)  As  to 
the  Argument  from  Parsimony.  Its  advo- 
cates assert  that  Inseparable  Association  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  explain  many  complex 
phenomena,  which,  if  we  deny  Inseparable 
Association,  will  have  to  be  explained  by  re- 
ference to  various  other  principles  postulated 
for  the  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  by  reject- 
ing Inseparable  Association  we  shall  be  forced 
to  postulate  several  new  principles,  without 
getting  rid  of  any  old  ones:  for  the  princi- 
ple of  Association  in  general  remains, 
whether  or  no  we  deny  the  Inseparable 
branch  of  it.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  Inse- 
parable Association,  we  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  many  phenomena,  with 
the  aid  of  fewer  independent  first  principles 
than  if  we  deny  it  Therefore,  to  deny  In- 
separable Association  is  to  multiply  first  prin- 
ciples without  necessity,  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Law  of  Parsimony,  or  the  Razor  of 
Occam.  We  must,  therefore,  either  reject 
the  Law  of  Parsimony,  or  else  admit  Inse- 
parable Association. 

Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association  consists 
of  three  parts — the  Law  of  Inseparable  Sug- 
gestion, the  Law  of  Inseparable  Obliviscence, 
and  the  Law  of  Modification.  It  is  with 
this  last  that  we  are  concerned.  The  other 
two  are  not  worth  fighting  about;  for  the 
difference  between  a  very  strong  association 
and  an  inseparable  association  matters  little. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  proceeding  lies  in  the 
Law  of  Modification.  If  it  were  only  as- 
serted that  punishment  and  wrong-doing 
were  so  strongly  (or  inseparably)  bound  to- 
gether by  association  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly think  of  the  one  without  the  other, 
that  would  not  go  one  step  towards  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral 
desert.  It  is,  indeed,  notoriously  false  that 
we  cannot  think  of  wrong-doing  and  punish- 
ment separately ;  and  nobody  asserts  that  we 
cannot.  The  adherents  of  the  doctrine  ad- 
mit that  wrong-doing  And  punishment  are 
not  always  joined  together,  either  in  thought 
or  in  matter  of  fact.  What  they  do  say  is 
this,  that  the  two  have  been  so  often  seen 
and  thought  of  together,  and  that  some  of 


the  '*  impressions "  felt  at  the  time  are  so 
intense^  that — what  f  Why,  not  that  wrong- 
doing and  punishment  are  inseparably 
ciated,  but  that,  however  they  may  be 
elated,  the  result  of  the  association  is  the 
emerging  into  the  mind  of  a  third  notion, 
utterly  unlike  either  of  the  two  given  notions 
(wrong-doing  and  punishment),  viz.  tho  vuK 
gar  notion  of  moral  desert  Therefore,  I 
repeat,  our  battle  is  about  the  Law  of  Modi- 
fication, not  about  inseparable  association 
properly  so  called.  The  question  with  which 
we  began.  What  is  the  evidence  for  Ins^a- 
rable  Association?  is  now  reduced  to  the 
question.  What  is  the  evidence  for  the  Law 
of  Modification  ?  In  other  words,  what  rear 
son  is  there  for  believing  that,  when  certain 
ideas  get  associated  together  in  certmn  ways, 
other  notions,  quite  muike  the  given  ideas, 
spring  up  in  the  mind  as  resulto  of  the  as^ 
sociation  of  the  given  ideas  ? 

Let  us  therefore  ask  ourselves,  what  evi- 
dence can  possibly  be  given  of  such  a  fact, 
if  it  be  a  fact  f  Plainly,  I  think,  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence;  and  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  sort  which  I  have  placed  under 
the  argument  from  parsimony.  At  all  events, 
no  other  kind  has  ever  been  offered.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Law  of  Modification  ex- 
plains the  ongin  of  several  notions  which  do 
exist  somehow.  It  is  urged  that,  if  we  ie> 
fuse  to  explain  their  origin  by  this  means, 
we  can  find  no  single  explanation.  Th«^ 
fore  it  is  demanded  that  we  shall  abide  by 
the  Law  of  Parsimony,  and  choose  the  one 
explanation  rather  than  the  many. 

To  this  there  is  a  very  short  reply  to  be 
made.  The  Law  of  Modification  itself  gives 
an  explanation  which  is  not  one,  but  mani- 
fold. Its  pretence  to  give  one  explanation 
is  a  mere  illusion.  It  gives  a  different  ex- 
planation in  each  separate  case ;  and  the  af- 
fectation of  unity  is  a  matter  of  words,  not 
of  facts. 

What,  then,  are  the  things  which  it  is 
supposed  to  explain?  I  have  enumerated 
above  those  which  are  of  any  importance. 
They  are  three  in  number;  and  they  maybe 
conveniently  styled  the  vulgar  notion  of  geo- 
metrical necessity,  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
reafity  of  substance,  and  the  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert  I  repeat  that  the  appear- 
ance of  unity  in  the  explanation  of  these 
three  things  is  illusory.  This  I  proceed  to 
prove. 

Granting  that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association  does  in  some  sense  account  for 
the  origin  of  these  three  vulgar  notions,  the 
question  remains,  why  does  the  operation  of 
what  is  declared  to  be  a  single  principle  give 
rise  to  three  results?  Why  does  it  not  al- 
ways produce  one  result  ?    There  must  be 
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some  reason  for  this  diversity.  Again,  why 
does  the  principle  produce  the  same  three 
results  in  the  generality  of  mankind  ?  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  similarity. 
Now  the  fact  that  the  same  three  notions 
are  generated  in  different  men  proves  that, 
previous  to  the  generation,  there  must  have 
been  something  or  other  in  common  between 
the  different  minds,  which  was  naturally 
adapted  to  be  developed  (by  inseparable  as- 
sociation, of  course)  into  three  notions.  And 
the  fact  that  there  are  three  notions  generat- 
ed, and  not  one  notion  only,  proves  that 
these  sometkinga  or  other  must  be  divisible 
into  at  least  three  parts.  Let  us  style  that 
which  is  developed  into  a  notion,  the  germ 
of  the  notion.  Then,  I  say,  the  fact  that 
Inseparable  Association  generates  three  no- 
tions proves  that,  before  me  generation,  there 
must  have  been  three  germs  upon  which  the 
principle  was  to  operate.  And  the  fact  that 
the  same  three  notions  are  generated  in  dif- 
ferent men  proves  that  the  same  germs  exist, 
previous  to  the  generation,  in  their  minds. 

Now  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  ask  how 
the  method  of  Inseparable  Association  is  fa- 
voured by  the  Law  of  Parsimony  any  more 
than  the  old  method  of  Bishop  Butler.  But- 
ler would  postulate,  as  three  separate  first 
principles.  Conscience,  Necessary  Truth,  and 
substance.  Inseparable  Association  is  forced 
to  postulate,  as  three  equally  independent  first 
principles,  the  germ  of  Conscience,  the  germ 
of  Necessary  Truth,  and  the  germ  of  Sub- 
stance. Which  has  the  advantage  so  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  the  assumed  prelimi- 
nary first  principles?  Now,  even  though  In- 
separable Association  shoi^d  be  proved  to 
exist,  yet  what  has  just  been  said  will  at  any 
rate  bring  its  importance  down  much  below 
the  usual  estimate  both  of  its  friends  and 
enemies.  *'  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection 
in  men,"  says  Butler,  "by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish between,  approve,  and  disapprove 
their  own  actions.  .  .  This  principle  in  man, 
by  which  he  approves  or  disi^proves  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience." 
No,  Mr.  Mill  would  perhaps  reply,  you  go  be- 
yond the  warrant  of  your  facta  in  calling 
conscience  a  principle ;  it  is  rather  the  pro- 
duct of  insepu^ble  association  operating 
upon  a  principle,  which  may  be  styled,  if  you 
please,  the  germ  of  coneciencey  but  not  con- 
science itself.  But  this  admitted  germ  of 
conscience  would  serve  Butler's  purpose  as 
well  as  his  own  postulated  principle.  A  mere 
change  of  words  leaves  his  argument  just 
where  it  was. 

To  resume.    Granting  that  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  moral  desert  is  an  idea  which  emer- 
fes  into  the  mind  in  the  way  described  by 
[r.  Mill,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must 


be  some  reason  why  this  idea,  rather  than 
some  other,  should  emerge  under  the  given 
circumstances  f  Whatever  this  reason  mi^ 
be,  I  express  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
reason,  by  saying  that  human  nature  contains 
the  germ  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert Again,  using  a  like  met^hor,  I  sajr 
that  human  nature  contains  the  germs  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  necessary  truth  and  of  sub- 
stantiality. These  germs,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  never  known  in  their  unde- 
veloped state;  and  the  only* definition  that 
can  DC  given  of  them  is  the  following : — The 
germ  of  the  vulgar  notion  is  that  which  is 
developed  into  the  notion  itself  by  inseparable 
association.  In  order,  therefore,  that  Inse- 
parable Association  may  account  for  the  vul- 
gar notion,  it  is  obliged  first  to  postulate  an 
unknown  something,  and  then  to  define  this 
so  as  to  suit  the  theory  which  it  was  adduced 
to  prove.  But  this  b  what  logicians  style 
circulus  in  concludendo. 

The  above  conclusion  is  manifestly  incom- 
patible with  the  Association  Psychology  in 
all  its  higher  applications;  that  is  to  sa^, 
the  whole  theory  of  association  must  be  cut 
down  to  Association  in  general,  or  Sepaito- 
ble  Association.  What  alternative,  then, 
remains  for  those  who  are  unwillix^  to  ac- 
cept it  ?  There  seems  to  be  only  this — ^ 
deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  geim 
of  me  vulgar  notion  of  monu  desert ;  and 
this  is  the  same  as  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  vulgar  notion  should  emerge, 
under  given  circumstances,  rather  than  aoy 
other  notion.  This,  is,  indeed,  a  position 
which  can  be  figured  to  the  understanding. 
A  man  might  assert  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  notion  should  emerge-^-that  it  al- 
ways does  emerge,  but  always  by  accident. 
This  proposition  could  not  be  refuted ;  but 
no  antagonistic  theory  would  be  in  much 
danger  from  its  influence. 

Here  ends  the  second  branch  of  our  ami- 
ment  against  Determinism — the  proof  that 
it  fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  cipc- 
istence  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert ; 
and  this  was  the  destined  end  of  the  inves- 
tigation. H,  W.  C. 


Art.  V. — Jane  Austbn. 

ALTHOUGH  Miss  Austen  has  left  a  great 
name  in  literature,  she  never  belonged  to 
the  literanr  world.  Her  gallery  of  portraits 
was  not  like  that  of  Miss  Bumey,  selected 
from  a  motley  crowd  of  artists  and  authors, 
noble  patrons  and  plebeian  Usteners,  which 
frequented  a  father's  concerts  or  drawing- 
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rooms,  or  was  gradually  drawn  witbln  the 
net  of  literary  correspondence  and  ac- 
quaintance. She  never  aspired  higher  than 
to  paint  a  system  of  four  or  five  families  re- 
volving round  a  centre  of  attraction  in  a 
country  mansion,  or  a  lodging  at  Bath,  or  a 
house  m  a  country  town.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  only  society  she  knew.  Her  name,  there- 
fore, though  great  in  a  history  of  literature, 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  history  of  men  of 
letters.  She  stood  by  herself,  and  not  only 
may  but  must^bc  studied  apart  from  them. 
Not  they,  but  their  books,  influenced  her 
-5— their  writings,  not  their  company  and 
conversation.  She  belongs  to  tnem  as  a 
student  and  follower :  as  a  model  for  them 
to  follow,  her  influence  only  began  to  be  felt 
after  her  death.  During  her  life  she  nei- 
ther belonged  to  their  order  nor  drew  inspi- 
ration from  their  society.  She  was  bom  in 
1776  at  the  rural  parsonage  of  Steventon, 
where  she  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. Before  she  was  sixteen  she  wrote  many 
tales,  nonsensical  but  spirited.  After  that 
age,  she  practised  herself  in  burlesquing 
the  silly  romances  of  the  period.  She  wrote 
Pride  and  Prejudice  when  she  was  twenty- 
one.  Sense  and  Sensibility  when  she  was 
twenty-two,  and  Norihanger  Abbey  when 
she  was  twenty-four.  She  then,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  removed  to  Bath  and 
Southampton,  the  only  places  where  she  had 
experience  of  urban  society ;  and  there  she 
wrote  nothing.  Her  second  period  of  lite- 
rary activity  began  in  her  second  country 
home  at  Chawton,  in  Hampshire,  whither 
her  family  moved  in  1808.  She  published 
Sense  and  Sensibility  in  1811,  Pride  and 
Prejudice  in  1814,  Mansfield  Park  in  1814, 
and  Emma  in  1816;  and  she  had  prepared 
for  the  press  Nortkanger  Abbey  and  Per- 
suasion  before  her  death  in  1818. 

If  she  had  no  personal  help  from  her 
contemporaries,  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
derived  much  from  books.  The  record  of 
her  studies  is  brief.  Her  favourite  authors 
in  history  were  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and  Ro- 
bertson. She  was  not  wholly  uninterested 
in  politics ;  but  it  was  only  the  politics  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  before  her  day.  She 
could  be  enthusiastic  for  Charles  i.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  but^she  lived  and 
wrote  through  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  European  war  without 
referring  to  them  once,  except  as  making 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  her  naval  charac- 
acters.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Essayists  of  the  beginning  of  her  century, 
the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  and  the  rest^ 
Richardson  was  a  favourite  with  her;  so 
was  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  poetry  Oabbe  and 
Cowper  were    her   special    delight     Her 


handwriting  was  beautiful,  her  needlework 
delicate.  She  was  neat-handed  in  any  ope- 
ration that  required  steadiness  and  precision. 
She  was  the  life  of  her  family,  which  be- 
longed to  the  higher  rank  of  gentry  whom 
she  paints  in  her  novels.  She  had  two 
brothers  sailors,  both  of  them  distinguished 
in  the  navy,  to  whose  influence  we  may 
trace  her  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  service.  And  this  is  about  all  that  we 
know  of  the  outward  circumstances  amidst 
which  she  wrote  her  novels.  But  this  inform 
mation  is  enough  to  lead  to  a  kno^edge  of 
her  method  of  working,  and  of  her  theory 
of  art  It  is  clear  that  she  began,  as  Shake- 
speare began,  with  being  an  ironical  cen- 
surer  of  her  contemporaries.  After  forming 
her  prentice  hand  by  writing  nonsense,  she 
began  her  artistic  self-education  by  writing 
burlesques.  One  of  her  works,  Northanger 
Abbey,  still  retains  the  traces  and  the  flavour 
of  these  early  essays.  By  it  we  may  leam 
that  her  parodies  were  designed  not  so 
much  to  flout  at  the  style  as  at  the  unnatu- 
ralness,  unreality,  and  nctitious  morality,  of 
the  romances  she  imitated.  She  began  by 
being  an  ironical  critic ;  she  manifested  her 
judgment  of  them  not  by  direct  censure, 
but  by  the  indirect  method  of  imitating  and 
exaggerating  the  faults  of  her  models,  thus 
clearing  the  fountain  by  flrst  stirring  up  the 
mud.  This  critical  spirit  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  her  artistic  faculty.  Criticism,  hu- 
mour, irony,  the  judgment  not  of  one  that 
gives  sentence  but  of  the  mimic  who  quizzes 
while  he  mocks,  are  her  characteristics.  If 
she  had  set  herself  to  imitate  her  models 
seriously,  as  the  Seicentisti  imitated  Cicero, 
or  Miss  Bumey  copied  Dr.  Johnson,  she 
would  never  have  reached  the  heights  she 
actually  attained.  She  might  have  spoiled 
an  intelligible  style ;  she  might  have  clothed 
her  thoughts  in  a  garil)  totally  unfit  for 
them ;  she  might  have  written  much  earnest 
sentiment;  but  she  would  never  have  dis- 
played the  subtle  humour,  the  fine  sense  of 
the  incongruous,  the  constant  presence  and 
alertness  of  mind,  which  her  writings  are 
full  of.  Nature  has  many  methods  of  edu- 
cating her  children.  She  derives  wisdom 
sometimes  from  a  wise  exemplar,  sometimes 
from  a  foolish  foil.  Sometimes  a  man 
"  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked :"  some- 
times he  learns  prudence  by  laughing  at  the 
shallow  follies  of  others.  For  "the  dulnees 
of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits^" 
It  was  in  such  manner  that  Miss  Austen 
schooled  herself  into  an  unimpeachable  con 
formity  to  nature,  not  by  direct  imitation  of 
nature,  but  by  looking  through,  and  amus- 
ing herself  with,  the  imerrations  of  pretend- 
ed imitators.     It  is  the  same  kind  of  won- 
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der  how  she  gleaned  her  "*theoric,"  as  how 
Henry  v.  gleaned  his, 

"  Since  his  addiction  was  to  coiurses  vain, 
His    companies    unlettered,  rude,  and   shal- 
low ;" 

and  his  distinguished  and  imperial  ideas 
grew  in  him  while  consorting  vrith  men  like 
I^oins,  who  thought  as  every  one  else  thinks, 
and  kept  the  roadway  of  commonplace 
without  declining  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left  In  this  growth  through  contradictions 
we  see  the  highest  exercise  of  the  critical 
faculty.  And  such  in  her  sphere  was  Miss 
Austen's  growth  ;  she  was  a  critic  who  de- 
veloped herself  into  an  artist. 

That  the  critical  faculty  was  in  her  the 
ground  and  support  of  the  artistic  faculty 
there  are  several  reasons  for  believing. 
The  first  reason  is  her  notable  deficiency  in 
the  poetical  faculty.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
author  in  existence  in  whom  so  marvellous  a 
power  of  exhibiting  characters  in  formation 
and  action  is  combined  with  so  total  a  want 
of  the  poetical  imagination.  Hey  wood  has 
been  called  a  prose  Shakespeare  ;  Miss  Aus- 
ten much  more  really  deserves  the  title. 
Within  her  range  her  characterization  is 
truly  Shakespearian ;  but  she  has  scarcely  a 
spark  of  poetry.  Her  nephew,  who  has 
lately  written  her  biography,  gives  some 
lines  of  hers  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lefroy, 
which  only  show  that  in  serious  poetry  her 
model  was  Johnson,  or  Cowper  in  his  more 
prosaic  moods,  and  that  the  serious  imita- 
tion of  such  a  model  deprived  her  of  all 
humour,  all  delicacy  of  analysis,  all  subtlety 
of  thought  or  language,  and  led  her  into 
affectations  and  commonplace's  which  in  her 
novels  she  would  have  scornfully  criticised. 
She  could,  however,  write  pointed  epigrams 
and  tolerable  charades ;  in  fact  sho  was  just 
so  far  a  poet  as  a  critic  might  be  expected 
to  be.  She  even  seems  to  have  had  an  ethi- 
cal dread  of  the  poetic  rapture.  At  least 
sho  makes  the  latest  and  more  carefully 
drawn  of  her  heroines  declare  "that  she 
thought  it  was  the  misfortune  of  poetry  to 
be  seldom  safely  enjoyed  by  those  who  en- 
joyed it  completely;  and  that  the  strong 
feelings  which  alone  could  estimate  it  truly 
were  the  very  feelings  which  ought  to  taste 
it  but  sparingly." 

And  secondly,  the  paramount  activity  of 
the.  critical  faculty  is  clearly  seen  in  the  di- 
dactic purpose  and  even  nomenclature  of 
her  novels.  Pride  and  Prejiidice  and  Sense 
and  Senaihility  are  both  evidently  intended 
to  contrast,  and  by  the  contrast  to  teach 
something  about,  the  qualities  or  acts 
named  in  the  titles.  In  Persuasion 
the  risks  and   advantages   of    yielding  to 


advice  are  set  forth*  NortluingeT  Ahhejf 
exhibits  the  unreality  of  the  notions  of 
life  which  might  be  picked  out  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  novels ;  and  Mansfield  Park  and 
Emma^  though  too  many-sided  and  varied 
to  be  easily  defined  by  a  specific  name,  are 
in  reality  just  as  didactic  as  the  rest  This 
didactic  intention  is  even  interwoven  with 
the  very  plots  and  texture  of  the  novel 
The  true  hero,  who  at  last  secures  the  hero- 
ine's  hand,  is  often  a  man  sufficiently  her 
elder  to  have  been  her  guide  and  mentor  in 
many  of  the  most  difficult  crises  of  her 
youth.  Miss  Austen  seems  to  be  saturated 
with  the  Platonic  idea  that  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  knowledge,  the  active  formation 
of  another's  character,  or  the  more  passive 
growth  under  another's  guidance,  is  the 
truest  and  strongest  foundation  of  love. 
Pride  and  Prejudice^  Emma,  and  Persua- 
sion all  end  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
making  comparisons  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  which  they  have  impart- 
ed to  each  other.  The  iauthor  has  before 
her  eyes  no  fear  of  the  old  adage,  "  Wise 
lovers  are  the  most  absurd."  Many  of  hcT 
novels  are  simply  expansions  of  Shake- 
speare's ballad  which  tells  of  the  lordling's 
daughter  loving  her  tutor,  then  of  his  being 
eclipsed  by  a  kiight^  and  then  of  the  lady's 
perplexities,  and  her  final  decision  in  favour 
of  her  first  love : 

"  Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the 
lady  gay." 

Her  favourite  ideal  was  to  exhibit  this  intel- 
ligent love  in  its  germ,  to  eclipse  it  for  a 
season  by  the  blaze  of  a  groat  passion,  to 
quench  this  glare,  and  to  exhibit  the  gentle 
light  of  the  first  love  reviving  and  waxing 

fpeater  till   it  perfects  itself  in  marriage, 
o  far  was  she  from  agreeing  with  Marlowe's 
*  mighty  saw,' 

"  He  never  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight," 

that  she  expressly  writes  one  of  her  novels, 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  to  controvert  the 
view,  to  show  that  the  sudden  passion  is  not 
the  lasting  affection,  and  to  make  true  love 
rather  an  adjunct  of  the  sober  common 
sense  than  of  the  impetuous  and  passionate 
side  of  the  soul.  In  Pride  and  Prejudice 
too  she  says,  "if  gratitude  and  esteem  are 
good  foundations  of  affection,"  then  her  he- 
roine is  a  proper  lover ;  but  "  if  the  regard 
springing  from  such  sources  is  unreasonable 
or  unnatural  in  comparison  of  what  is  so 
often  described  as  arising  on  a  first  inter- 
view, and  even  before  two  words  have  been 
exchanged,"  then  nothing  is  to  be  said  for 
her,  except  that  she  had  tried  the  love  at 
first  sights  and  found  it  a  failure.     In  this 
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we  see  clearly  enough  her  habitual  exaltation 
of  judgment  over  passion,  of  the  critical  over 
the  poetical  and  imaginative  faculties.  And 
this  fact  is  perhaps  even  more  perceptible 
in  the  manifest  irony  of  her  whole  mass  of 
compositions.  As  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
a  novelist,  she  concentrated  her  forces  on 
bringing  her  heroes  and  heroines  together,  and 
riiarrying  them  off  happily.  But  she  gene- 
rally gives  us  to  understand  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  happiness  might  have  been  se- 
cured for  them  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  in 
Mansfield  Park  she  speculates  on  what 
would  have  followed  if  Henry  Crawford  had 
not  run  wild,  and  if  the  hero  had  conse- 
quently married  the  anti-heroine,  and  the 
heroine  the  anti-hero;  and  she  anticipates 
that  they  would  have  been  happy  enough. 
But  more  than  this.  Her  plots  always  pre- 
suppose an  organized  society  of  families,  of 
fiathers  and  mothers  long  married,  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  fulfilled  in  having  given 
birth  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  sto- 
ries. Now,  these  people  are  almost  always 
represented  as  living  together  in  fair  com- 
fort ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  pair 
of  them  who  have  not,  on  the  usual  novelist's 
scale  of  propriety,  been  wofully  mismatched. 
Sense  and  stupidity,  solidity  and  frivolity, 
are  represented  as  in  everyday  life  cosily 
uniting,  and  making  up  a  home  with  the 
usual  average  of  happiness  and  comfort 
Miss  Austen  does  not  absolutely  tell  us  that 
the  special  ends  which  she  takes  so  much 
trouble  to  bring  about  are  anything  short  of 
the  highest  happiness,  or  that  such  happiness 
could  possibly  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means.  On  the  contrary,  she  appears  as 
earnest  as  other  novelists  for  the  success 
of  her  favourites.  But  there  is  enough  in 
her  evident  opinions,  in  her  bywords,  in  her 
arguments,  to  prove  to  any  sufficiently  clear 
sight  that  it  would  be,  after  all,  much  the 
same  whether  the  proper  people  intermar- 
ried, or  whether  they  were  mismatched  by 
some  malevolent  Puck.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
it  nonsense  to  say  that  marriages  were  made 
in  heaven,  and  held  that  any  man  and  any 
woman  might,  if  they  determined  on  it,  live 
well  enough  together,  and  settle  down  into 
the  prosaic  happiness  of  a  comfortable  cou- 
ple. In  similar  manner  Miss  Austen  believed 
m  the  ultimate  possible  happiness  of  every 
marriage.  The  most  ill-assorted  couples  may 
get  used  to  one  another.  Even  Willoughby, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  rascal  that  her 
benevolent  judgment  allowed  her  to  paint, 
is  ultimately  not  unhappy  in  a  marriage  that 
yoked  him  with  a  woman  he  disliked,  and 
eparated  him  for  ever  from  the  only  one  he 
ed.  There  are  only  two  marriages  in  all 
six  novels  that  really  end  badly;  and 


only  one' of  these  comes  into  the  action  of 
the  story, — Rushworth's  marriage  with  Maria 
iji  Mansfield  Park,     Thus  the   great   coil 
Miss  Austen  makes  to  bring  the  right  people 
together  is  really  niuch  ado  about  nothing. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  London  curate,  who, 
seeing  many  couples  before  him,  told  them 
to   "sort    themselves,"   and   proceeded    to 
marry  them.     Two  pairs  found  themselves 
mis-sorted.     The  curate,  not  knowing  much 
of  canon  law,  thought  the  case  difficult,  and 
tried  to  arrange  matters  as  they  stood ;  and 
the  two  couples  were  with  little  difficulty, 
and  no  iU  consequences,  persuaded  to  "  bide 
as  they  were."     In  Mansfield  Park,  Miss 
Austen  tells  us  that  this  might  easily  have 
been  managed.     Yet  she  of  course  devote 
all  the  machinery  of  the  novel  to  brin^  to- 
gether the  true  hero  and  heroine.     Kow, 
what  is  this  other  than  taking  a  humourist's 
view  of  that  which  as  a  novelist  she  was 
treating  as  the  summum  bonum  of  existence! 
That  predestination  of  love,  that  preordained 
fitness,  which  decreed  that  one  and  one  only 
should  be  the  complement  and  fulfilment  of 
another's  being — that  except  in  union  with 
each  other  each  must  live  miserably,  and 
that  no  other  solace  could  be  found  for  either 
than  the  other's  society — she  treated  as  mere 
moonshine,   while    she   at  the    same   time 
founded  her  novels  on  the  assumption  of  it 
as  a  hypothesis.    Her  biographer  and  nephew 
supposes,  as  a  reason  of  her  never  marrying, 
that  her  notions  of  love  were  too  exalted  for 
her  to  find  a  man  who  could  satisfy  her. 
Those  who  can  only  judge  upon  the  evidence 
derived  from  her  novels  must  be  led  to  the 
belief  that  in  her  idea  love  was  only  an  acci- 
dent of  fnendship,  friendship  being  the  true 
light  of  life,  while  love  was  often  only  a 
troublesome  and  flickering  blaze  which  in- 
terrupted its  equable  and  soothing  influence. 
Friendship,  to  judge  from  her  novels,  was 
enough  for  her ;  she  did  not  want  to  exag- 
gerate it  into  passionate  love.     In  it  she  in 
fact  seems  to  have  found  sufficient  tender- 
ness and  support  to  satisfy  hpr  cravings ;  she 
was  contented  with  her  home,  with  her  bro- 
thers and  sister,  and  did  not  want  a  husband. 
This  gave  her  a  great  advantage  for  describ- 
ing the  perturbations  of  love.     She  sat  apart 
on  her  rocky  tower,  and  watched  the  poor 
souls  struggling  in  the  waves  beneath.    And 
her  sympathies  were  not  too  painfully  en- 
gaffed;   for  she  knew  that  it  was  only  an 
Ariel's  magic  tempest,  and  that  no  loss  of 
life  was  to  follow.     Hence  she  could  consider 
the  struggles  of  the  mariners  with  an  amused 
and  ironical  complacency,  and  observe  mi- 
nutely all  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  their 
harmless  peril.     Accordingly  her  view  of  the 
life  she  described  was  that  of  a  humourist^ 
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bat  of  a  very  kindly  one.  She  did  not  pre- 
cisely think  that  all  she  described  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  But  she  thought 
that,  in  ordinary  language,  and  especially  in 
that  of  romance-writers,  it  was  screwed  up 
to  a  higher  tension  than  the  facts  warranted. 
She  was  conscious  that,  as  a  novehst,  she 
was  peaking  somewhat  in  Cambyses^  vein, 
and  that  the  earnestness  of  her  language  was 
a  little  outdoing  the  truth  of  things.  This 
consciousness  gave  her  a  superiority  to  her 
subject,  which  is  one  element  in  solving  the 
secret  of  her  wonderful  power  over  it.  She 
is  so  true  because  she  is  consciously  exceed- 
ing the  truth.  Others  may  believe  in  the 
stability  of  raptures,  and  in  the  eternity  of 
a  momentary  fancy ;  she  knows  exactly  what 
they  are  worth ;  and,  though  she  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  her*  puppets  the  language  of 
faith,  she  knows  how  to  convey  to  her  read- 
ers a  feeling  of  her  own  scepticism.  The 
most  she  does  is  to  allow  that  *^  the  cure  of 
unconquerable  passions  and  the  transfer  of 
unchanging  attachments  must  vary  very 
much  as  to  time  in  different  people."  Hence 
that  dispropoi'tion  between  her  language  and 
her  judgment,  which  constitutes  the  crucial 
test  of  her  humour.  Hers  is  not  himiour  of 
the  strongest  and  vividest  kind,  which  awa- 
kens the  indirect  reminiscence  of  the  Infinite 
through  the  disproportion  of  language  and 
imagery  to  the  finite  things  which  they  pro- 
fess to  express.  It  is  not  the  method  of 
Cervantes,  magniloquent  on  trifles,  nor  of 
Swift,  trifling  away  magnificence,  both  of 
which  methods  imply  a  tacit  allusion  to  a 
common  measure,  unseen  but  felt,  which 
equalizes  all  finite  magnitudes  by  the  over- 
whelming transcendence  of  its  infinity.  Her 
humour  is  only  partial,  investing  with  more 
importance  than  they  have  things  of  which 
she  owns  the  importance ;  but  her  pervading 
critical  judgment,  which  never  allows  her 
feelings  to  run  away  with  her,  qualifies  her 
humour,  and  couples  her  with  such  writers  as 
Lamb  and  Thackeray,  rather  than  with  the 
novelists  of  the  type  of  Scott. 

As  a  writer  she  has  little  resemblance  to 
Lamb.  She  cannot  vie  with  him  in  probing 
a  question  by  a  play  upon  words.  But  she 
anticipated  his  love  of  the  absolutely  natural, 
and  his  humourous  view  of  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  life.  She  had  too  good  a  memory, 
too  precise  a  judgment,  to  allow  of  that 
play  of  the  imagination  which  distinguished 
iiim.  His  peculiar  fancy  was  one  that  was 
founded  on  a  defect  of  memory.  He  asked 
by  what  fatality  it  was  that  everything  he 
touched  turned  into  a  lie,  that  he  had  a 
"lying  memory?"  There  is  in  genius  a 
compensation  for  defective  memory.     Home 


Tooke  supposed  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  child  might  be  more  fluent  than  the  man 
was  that  the  child  was  not  troubled  by  the 
choice  of  words,  but  spoke  in  the  words  that 
came  foremost.  Lamb's  stuttering  want  of 
fluency  was  even  more  mental  than  physical. 
The  memory  refused  to  supply  the  right 
word,  or  the  right  circumstance;  but  his 
fancy  stepped  in  with  an  image  or  a  sugges- 
tion which  was  worth  many  times  more  tiian 
the  direct  truth  which  he  was  looking  for. 
Hb  genius  furnished  a  wrong  word,  or  a 
wrong  idea,  which  was  found  more  apposite, 
more  fitting,  more  subtle  in  its  truth,  more 
true,  than  the  commonplace  right.  This 
source  of  humour  there  is  no  trace  of  in 
Miss  Austen.  Her  incongruities  are  all  well 
considered  and  pre-arranged :  "  Miss  Bing- 
ley's  congratulations  to  her  brother  on  his 
approaching  marriage  were  all  that  was 
affectionate  and  insincere."  Such  colloca- 
tions so  evidently  proceed  on  theory,  that 
any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  can 
acquire  the  knack.  They  differ  from  Lamb's 
as,  to  the  ordinary  imagination,  a  natural 
though  uncommon  event  differs  from  one 
that  is  "supernatural  and  causeless."  She 
sat  too  self-collected  in  that  central  calm 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  agitation  to  allow 
her  imagination  to  run  away  with  her.  Her 
faculties  were  poised ;  their  action  and  re- 
action were  equal ;  she  had  them  all  well  in 
hand.  In  this  respect  she  differed  from 
Thackeray,  whom  she  much  more  nearly  re- 
sembled than  Lamb.  Thackeray  declares 
that  he  could  give  no  account  why  he  made 
his  characters  speak  as  they  did  or  act  as 
they  did.  They  seemed  to  guide  his  pen, 
not  he  their  course.  They  influenced  nim 
as  independent  persons  suggesting  their  au- 
tobiographies to  his  fancy,  not  as  puppets 
created  bv  himself,  whom  he  could  make  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  In  him  the  poet  tran- 
scended the  critic,  and  the  imagination 
sometimes  outstripped  the  judgment.  Not 
so  with  Miss  Austen.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
thoroughly  mistress  of  her  own  creations; 
and,  though  she  treated  them  all  as  sufli- 
ciently  personal  to  have  subsequent  histories 
which  she  would  recount  to  the  members  of* 
her  own  family,  yet  she  showed  how  well 
she  knew  them  by  defining  them.  We  can 
define  what  we  create ;  the  works  of  nature, 
or  of  other  minds,  or  of  our  own  minds 
under  the  inspiration  of  uncontrolled  im- 
pulse, escape  the  defining  power.  Miss 
Austen  knew  what  she  wanted  her  charac- 
ters to  say,  what  they  were  going  to  say, 
and  why  they  said  it.  With  all  their  nature, 
there  is  very  little  mystery  in  them.  And 
whatever  residuum  of  mystery  there  might 
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be,  the  author  always  manages  to  clear  up 
with  the  buUVeye  of  her  blight  common- 
sense  before  she  comes  to  a  conclusion. 

One  more  instance  of  the  action  of  her 
critical  faculty  must  be  mentioned.  It  is 
well  known  that  Macaulay  has  given  her  a 

§lace,  far  indeed  below,  but    nearest  to, 
hakespeare,  for  her  power  of  composing 
characters.     She  does  not  give  any  of  them 
a  hobby-horse,  like  Sterne,  nor  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, like  Pope,  nor  a  humour,  like  Ben 
Jonson,  nor  a  trick,  like  Mr.  Dickens.     They 
are  all  natural,  all  more  or  less  commonplace, 
but  all  discriminated  from  one  another  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  confusion,  by  touches 
so  delicate  that  they  defy  analysis,  and  so 
true  that  they  elude  observation,  and  only 
produce  the  effect  by  theit  accumulation. 
She  exhibits  no  ideal  characters,  no  perfect 
virtue,  no  perfect  vice. .  She  shows  strength 
dashed  with  feebleness,   feebleness  braced 
with  some  fibres  of  strength.     Even  Mrs. 
Norris,  the  only  one  of  her  characters  who 
is  thoroughly  and  consistently  selfish,  ends 
by  placing  herself  in  a  situation  of  trouble 
and  sacrifice,  in  undertaking  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  her  degraded  niece.     Willoughby, 
the  nearest  tp  a  villain  of  her  developed 
characters    (Mr.    Elliott    in   Persuasion   is 
rather  described  than  seen),  gives  so  plau- 
sible an  account  of  liimself  that  he  is  tho- 
roughly forgiven  by  those  whom  he  has 
most  injured ;  and  Wickham,  the  modified 
villain  of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  has  so  much 
charm  about  him  that  his  sensible  and  epicu- 
rean father-in-law  is  almost  disposed  to  like 
him  better  than  his  other  and  more  honour- 
able sons.     Miss  Austen  has  a  most  Platonic 
inclination  to  explain  away  knavishness  into 
folly.     Wickedness  in  her  characters  is  nei- 
ther unmixed  with  goodness,  nor  is  it  merely 
a  defect  of  will ;  she  prefers  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  weakness  of  intelligence,  an  inability  of 
the  common-sense  to  rule  the  passions  which 
it  neither  comprehends  nor  commands.     It 
is  her  philosophy  to  see  not  only  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,  but  also  to  see  on 
the  face  of  goodness  the  impress  of  weak- 
ness and    caducity.     This    is    one    reason 
which  obliges  her  to  compound  her  charac- 
ters.    Another  is  even  stronger.     It  is  her 
thorough  consciousness  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  that  apart  from  society  there  is 
not  even  the  individual     She  was  too  great 
a  realist  to  abstract  and  isolate  the  indivi- 
dual, and  to  give  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
manner  of    Theophrastus   or  La  Bruy^re. 
Even  as  a  unit,  man  is  duly  known  to  her  in 
the  process  of  his  formation  by  social  influ- 
ences.    She  broods   over  his  history,  not 
over  his  individual  soul  and  its  secret  work- 
ings, nor  over  the  analysis  of  its  faculties 


and  oi^ans.     She  sees  him,  not  as  a  soKtaiy 
being  complete  in  himself,  but  only  as  com- 
pleted in  society.     Again,  she  contemplates 
virtues,  not  as  fixed  quantities,  or  as  defin- 
able qualities,  but  as  continual  struggles  and 
conquests,  as  progressive  states  of  mind,  ad- 
vancing by  repulsing  their  contraries,  or  los- 
ing   ground  by    being  overcome.     Hence 
again  the  individual  mind  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  her  as  a  battle-field,  where  con- 
tending hosts  are  marshalled,   and   where 
victory  inclines  now  to  one  side,  now  to 
another.     A   character    therefore   unfolded 
itself  to  her,  not  in  statuesque  repose,  not  as 
a  model  without  motion,  but  as  a  dramatic 
sketch,  a  living  history,  a  composite  force, 
which  could  only  exhibit  what  it  wasT[)y  ex- 
hibiting what  it  did.     Her  favourite  poet 
Cowper  had  taught  her,    ■ 

^*By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists.^* 

And  she  herself  explains  that  the  society  in 
the  dullest  country  neighbourhood,  however 
confined,  is  not  unvarying,  because  "  people 
alter  so  much  that  there  is  something  new 
to  be  observed  in  them  for  ever."  With 
her  even  constancy  may  be  a  perpetual  in- 
constancy, for  it  must  be  perpetually  finding 
fresh  reasons  for  loving,  fresh  manifestations 
of  qualities  to  be  loved. 

Thus  each  of  her  characters,  like  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II.,  "plays  in  one  person 
many  people,"  contains  within  him  "  a  gene- 
ration of  still  breeding  thoughts,"  none  of 
which  is  "  self-contained,"  but  all  "  inter- 
mixed," each  modified  by  something  else. 
And  neither  in  the  drama  of  the  soul  nor  in 
the  drama  of  life  did  she  allow  herself  to 
carry  her  composition  of  forces  too  high,  or 
to  make  the  problem  too  complicated  for 
her  analysis.  The  heroic  passions  she  never 
touched;  all  her  characters,  as  Macaulay 
owns,  are  commonplace.  And  heroic  com- 
binations of  characters  are  equally  beyond 
her  range.  Dramatic  she  is,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  lines  of  the  domestic  drama.  She 
defined  her  own  sphere  when  she  said  that 
three  or  four  families  in  a  country  village 
were  the  thing  for  a  novelist  to  work  upon. 
Each  of  these  "  little  social  commonwealths  " 
became  a  distinct  personal  entity  to  her  ima- 
gination, with  its  own  range  of  ideas,  its 
own  subjects  of  discourse,  its  own  public 
opinion  on  all  social  matters.  Indeed  there 
is  nothing  in  her  novels  to  prove  that  she 
had  any  conception  of  society  itself,  but  only, 
of  the  coterie  of  three  or  four  families  mix- 
ing together,  with  difterences  of  intellect, 
wealth,  or  character,  but  without  any  grave 
social  inequalities.  Of  organized  society  she 
manifests  no  idea.  She  had  no  interest  for 
the  great  political  and  social  problems  which 
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were  being  debated  with  so  much  blood  in 
her  day.  The  social  combinations  which 
taxed  the  calculating  powers  of  Adam  Smith 
or  Jeremy  Bentham  were  above  her  powers. 
She  had  no  knowledge  how  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  personality  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  society  reckoned  by  averages,  and 
no  method  of  impersonating  the  people  or 
any  section  of  the  people  in  the  average 
man.  Her  clergymen  even  have  very  little  of 
their  calling  about  them ;  there  is  little  at- 
tempt to  delineate  clerical  manners  as  such, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  quizzed  or  cari- 
catured in  the  solemn  inanities  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins, and  the  touchy  parochial  dignity  of 
Mr.  Elton.  The  other  clei^ymen  are  a  little 
more  serious  and  learned  than  the  non-cleri- 
cal cha^cters;  but  their  classification  goes 
no  further.  They  are  members  of  the 
family,  or  the  coterie  of  families,  with  more 
or  less  of  distinction  from  their  office ;  but 
there  is  no  distinctive  social  force  incarnate 
in  them,  nor  does  the  oflBcial  social  -weight 
which  they  carry  become  interwoven  in  the 
web  of  their  characters.  In  some  of  her 
novels  she  places  her  coterie  of  families  in 
Bath,  or  even  in  London ;  and  then  Bath  so- 
ciety comes  in  as  a  picturesque  background; 
but  it  is  only  pictorial ;  it  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  development  of  her  drama  or  the 
explication  of  her  characters  than  the  woods 
and  the  hills  which  she  is  much  more  fond 
of  describing.  There  is  not  the  least  at- 
tempt to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
any  one.  Some  of  the  characters  are  said 
to  show  too  much  or  too  little  deference  to 
public  opinion  ;  but  it  is  only  spoken  of,  not 
represented.  It  is  an  abstract  notion,  a 
word  not  a  thing,  an  idea  not  a  force.  Yet 
if  it  had  been  within  the  sphere  of  her  power 
she  might  have  made  excellent  opportunities 
for  using  it.  She  delights  in  introducing 
her  heroines  in  their  girlhood,  shapeless,  but 
of  good  material,  like  malleable  and  ductile 
masses  of  gold.  We  have  the  flower  in  the 
germ,  the  woman's  thought  dark  in  the 
child's  brain,  the  dream  of  the  artist  still  in- 
volved in  the. marble  block  which  some  ex- 
ternal force  is  to  chip  and  carve  and  mould. 
She  must  have  known  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  doing  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  she 
would  no  doubt  have  dramatized  public  opi- 
nion, and  exhibited  its  workings,  if  she  had 
possessed  any  such  knowledge  of  it  as  is 
displayed  by  George  Eliot  or  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. She  was  perfect  in  dramatizing  the 
combination  of  a  few  simple  forces ;  but  it 
never  struck  her  to  try  to  dramatize  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  all. 

Platonist  as  she  was  in  her  feelings,  she 
could  rise  to  contemplate  the  soul  as  a  fam- 
ily, but  not  as  a  republic.     The  disturbances 


in  it  "were  not  insurrections  or  revolutions, 
but  only  family  quarrels ;  and  the  scapegrace 
passion  did  not  necessarily  lose  the  affections 
of  the  family  ruler.  Tliere  is  no  capital 
panishment,  not  even  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment  for  life,  in  her  ethical  statute-book. 
There  lives  no  faculty  within  us  which  the 
soul  can  spare,  says  Wordsworth.  It  was 
the  same  in  her  code  :  "  every  qualification 
is  raised  at  times,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  to  more  than  its  real  value ;" 
good-breeding  is  now  and  then  more  oppor- 
tune than  good-nature.  The  same  favour 
which  she  shows  to  younger  brothers  in  the 
plots  of  her  novels  she  distributes  in  her 
philosophy  to  the  qualifications  of  the  mind 
which  usually  only  play  secondary  parts  in 
the  symphony  of  life.  It  may  be  strange  to 
attribute  to  the  ^rl  who  wrote  Pride  and 
Prefudice  and  Sense  and  Senaihility  a  con- 
scious philosophy  which  had  reasoned  out 
and  affirmed  all  these  conclusions ;  but  they 
were  just  those  which  her  favourite  Cowper 
would  lead  her  into.  There  is  in  fact  a 
great  similarity  in  their  views ;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  what  people  should  live  for,  as  in- 
sinuated in  her  novels,  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  his  lines : 

*'  He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,   and  supplies  it;    and   who 

seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life, 
Has  business." 

It  is  true  then  to  say  that  the  perfection, 
within  their  limits,  of  her  delicately  com- 
pounded characters  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
her  theories,  and  that  artistic  instinct  need 
not  be  postulated  to  account  for  what  may 
be  a  product  of  judgment;  so  that  even 
where  her  originality  is  most  unquestioned 
and  her  power  most  manifest  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  she  is  ar  born  or  a  made 
poet 

If  her  possession  of  the  poetic  genius  is 
denied,  her  literarv  eminence  certainly  be- 
comes more  remarkable  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  Genius  is  unaccountable ;  it  comes 
and  goes  without  our  being  able  to  know 
whence  or  whither.  It  is  called  inspiration, 
to  show  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
man  that  has  it.  But  of  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  Miss  Austen  the  most  striking  is  the 
perfect  power  she  had  over  her  wit.  She 
certainly  did  not  exemplify  Boileau's  rule : 

"  Notre  Muse,  souvent  paresseuse  et  sterile, 
A  besoin,   pour  marcher,   de  colore  et  de 
bile." 

She  is  never  carried  away,  hardly  even  carried 
on,  by  passion  or  indignation.  She  is  al- 
ways perfectly  calm,  perfectly  self-conscious. 
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Her  great  cbaracteristic  is  paUence,  whicli  is 
notoriously  a  surrogate  genius,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  it  which  nature  has  contrived. 

"  I  worked  with  patience,  which  means  ahnost 


power, 

says  Mrs.  Browning.  "  The  little  bit,  two 
inches  wide,  of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with 
so  fine  a  brush,  as  produces  little  effect  after 
much  labour,"  was  Miss  Austen's  way  of  de^ 
scribing  her  method.  Whateley  called  it 
Dutch-painting.  But  her  own  comparison 
of  it  to  miniature-painting  on  ivory  is  more 
just  It  is  as  far  from  the  boorish  tastes  of 
Teniers  as  from  the  sublime  gloom  of  Rem- 
brandt, while  it  has  all  the  minute  attention 
to  detail  of  the  most  accomplished  minia- 
ture-painter. She  lived  more  than  forty 
years,  and  yet  only  wrote  six-  novels  which 
she  thought  fit  to  print.  She  has  left  many 
manuscripts,  which  her  family  refuses  to 
publish,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being 
worth  it  None  of  them  were  intended  for 
publication ;  they  were  exercises,  not  studies. 
What  she  wrote  was  worked  up  by  incessant 
labour  into  its  perfect  form.  She  did  not 
cast  her  statues  in  one  jet,  nor  mould  them 
with  a  few  strokes  on  the  anvil  She  had 
no  Cyclopean  force  of  poetical  production. 
She  was  patient  as  Penelope  at  her  web,  un- 
picking at  night  much  that  she  had  labori- 
ously stitched  in  the  day.  This  patience, 
joined  to  that  imperious  necessity  of  creating 
which  is  probably  the  distinctive  difference 
of  the  active  artistic  nature,  is  what  chiefiy 
characterizes  her.  Rogers  was  perhaps 
nearly  as  patient;  but  he  concentrated  his 
attention  not  on  imitating  nature  but  on  per- 
fecting his  obedience  to  the  rules  of  art 
He  used  his  file  so  perseveringly  that  he  had 
little  but  filings  to  present  to  the  public 
Miss  Austen,  with  equal  patience  and  perse- 
verance, watched  the  growth  of  character, 
amassed  a  multitude  of  minute  traits,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  growth. 
She  was  continually  adding  to  her  store,  re- 
placing less  characteristic  traits  by  more  tell- 
ing ones,  and  improving  herself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature. 

He  who  maintains  that  judgment  was  the 
foundation-stone  of  Miss  Austen's  genius 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  trace  in  her  writ- 
ings the  development  of  the  quality.  Inspi- 
ration or  instinct  is  subject  to  no  rules  of 
growth.  Judgment  is  a  quality  which  must 
grow  with  the  accumulation  of  the  materials 
on  which  it  feeds.  The  comparison  of  the 
novels  of  Miss  Austen's  youth  with  those  of 
her  maturity  would  probably  have  more 
clearly  betrayed  the  growth  of  her  mind  if 
they  had  not  all  been  finally  prepared  for 
the  press  in  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life. 


Hence  it  is  that  we  have  to  look  for  her 
mental  development  rather  in  their  general 
construction  than  in  tlieir  details.     Her  six 
stories  divide  into  two  trilogies.     The  early 
one  consists  of  Pride  and  Prejudice^  Senae 
aud  Senaihility^  and  Norihanger  Abbey  : 
the  later,  of  Mansfield  Park,  £Jmma,  and 
Perauasian,     Many  readers  must  have  f^ 
tempted  to  consider  the  latter  trilogy  a  kind 
of  reproduction  of  the  former,  in  the  light 
of  a  maturer  knowledge.    The  moral  and 
intention  of  the  stories  is  very  similar ;  the 
same  general  types  of  character  are  intro- 
duced ;  they  are  'borne  through  similar  vi- 
cissitudes ;  and  they  come  to  similar  end& 
In  the  former  set  the  art  is  simpler,  less  con- 
cealed, more  easily  discovered  :  in  the  latter, 
both  passion  and  humour  are  rather  more 
developed.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
author  was  conscious  of  anything  that  ^e 
could  correct  in  her  earlier  works ;  indeed, 
the  two  characters  in  Pride  and  Prejudice^ 
Darcy  and  Elizabeth,  seem  to  have  been  her 
favourites  all  her  life.     In  all  the  novels  the 
plots  are  equally  natural ;  there  is  nothing 
sensational,  nothing  even  improbable.     The 
events  grow  out  of  one  another;    and  the 
characters  of  the  actors  are  the  sufiicieot 
reasons  of  the  acts  which  are  related.     The 
action  is  such  as  is  necessary  to  display  the 
characters,  not  such  as  is  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mystifying  and  surprising  the  read- 
er.    Since  she  did  not  write  for  the  press, 
but  simply  to  satisfy  her  own  artistic  crav- 
ings, and  to  embody  her  own  ideals,  there 
was  no  temptation  for  her  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  catch  the  vulgar  taste  by  surprises 
and  catastrophes,  and  no  reason   why  she 
should  not  over  and  again  vary  the  same  air, 
or  present  the  same  ideas  in  different  set- 
tings.    As  in  society  she  found  variety  in 
the  development  of  the  same  mind,  so  does 
she  create  variety  in  her  novels  by  different 
presentments  of  a  conception  fundamentally 
one. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  moral  pur- 
pose spoils  a  fiction.  This  opinion  is  only  par- 
tially true.  When  a  writer  describes  the  re- 
action of  different  characters  on  each  other, 
he  can  scarcely  escape  the  intention  of  show- 
ing his  preference  for  some  type  of  character 
or  some  rule  of  conduct  over  another.  And 
it  seems  no  compliment  to  his  intelligence 
to  say  that  if  he  foresees  the  superiority  he 
is  about  to  exemplify,  and  allows  his  inten- 
tion to  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
work,  it  will  spoil  his  creation.  Small-minded 
writers  who  interest  themselves  for  some 
narrow  and  sectarian  idea,  and  write  a  story 
to  recommend  it,  are  necessarily  as  forced 
and  unnatural  as  such  apologists  would  be 
in  any  other  kind  of  argument     But  this 
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does  not  apply  to  those  who  attack  a  preva- 
lent   superstition — for    mental    narrowness 
never  becomes  wider  by  being  widely  spread 
— or  try  to  enforce  a  genenu  truth  against 
special  prejudices.     And  it  is  quite  clear 
tnat  Miss  Austen  did  work  with  this  inten- 
tion.    She  avows  it.     She  Wrote  her  first 
novel  with  a  polemical  bias  against  the  sud- 
den flash  of  love  which  poets  and  novelists 
had  agreed  to  make  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  passion,  at  least  in  its  heroic  stage.    She 
wrote  her  second  to  prove  how  entirely  the 
sentimental  pre-occupations  which  the  study 
of  poetry  might  produce  in  the  young  mind 
are  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts,  and  are 
found  inapplicable  to  real  life.     The  con- 
cluding moral  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  is : 
"  Marianne  Dashwood  was  bom  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fate.     She  was  bom  to  discover  the 
falsehood  of  her  own  opinions,  and  to  coun- 
teract, by  her  conduct,  her  most  favourite 
maxims.     She  was  bom  to  overcome  an  af- 
fection formed  so  late  in  life  as  at  seventeen, 
and  with  no  sentiment  superior  to  strong  es- 
teem and  lively  friendship  voluntarily  to  give 
her  hand  to  another.''    In  Nortkanger  Abbey 
the  same  polemical  intention  is  pushed  even 
to  the  verge  of  caricature.     The  heroine  is  a 
girl  who  thinks  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  novels 
give  a  real  picture  of  life,  and  who  expects 
to  find  in  a  gentleman's  house  which  was 
once  an  abbey  all  the  traces  of  the  romantic 
crimes   and   mysterious  wickedness    which 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  have  domiciled  in  its 
moss-grown  walls.     Her  aspirations  all  run 
on  the  road  of  Gray's  lines : 

**  Hail  horrors,  hail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers, 
Ye  Gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers !  " 

Such  is  the  clearly  acknowledged  polemical 
intention  of  her  first  trilogy  of  tales.  And 
the  two  first  of  the  second  trilogy  carry  on 
and  develop  the  same  habit.  Mansfield 
Park  is  another  attempt  to  show  that  tme 
love  is  that  which  is  foupded  on  esteem, 
not  on  passion,  and  that  passion  should 
rather  be  the  crown  of  the  edifice  than  its 
foundation.  It  exactly  contradicts  the  ro- 
mantic ideal  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shake- 
speare exhibited  the  grand  passion  kindled 
in  the  eyes  and  breaking  forth  into  a  con- 
flagration which  devoured  all  former  pas- 
sions, and  even  life  itself.  This  is  the 
heroic,  tragic  way  of  treating  love.  Miss 
Austen  would  have  made  Romeo  find  out 
that  Juliet  was  not  worth  having ;  and  his 
former  love  for  Rosaline  would  have  revived, 
all  the  sweeter  from  the  contrast  with  the 
sulphurous  trail  which  the  passing  passion 
would  have  left  behind  it.  This  is  the 
domestic  and  ironic  way  of  treating  lov 


a  way  which  Miss  Austen  considers  to  be 
both  more  troe  and  more  amusing,  since  it 
exhibits  such  a  contrast  between  aspirations 
and  facts  "  as  time  is  ever  producing  be- 
tween the  plans  and  decisions  of  mortals, 
for  their  own  instmction  and  their  neigh- 
bours' entertainment."  As  Mansfield  Park 
is  thus  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  so  is  Emma  the  complement  of 
the  two  other  novels  of  the  first  trilogy. 
Emma,  the  heroine,  like  Marianne  Dash- 
wood  and  Catharine  Morland,  is  a  young 
lady  full  of  preconceived  ideas,  which  she 
has  not,  however,  like  Marianne  and  Cath- 
arine, borrowed  from  the  traditional  ro- 
mance of  poets  and  novelists,  but  which  are 
the  product  of  her  own  reflections  upon  her 
own  mental  powers.  Her  prejudices  are 
natural,  not  artificial ;  she  fancies  herself 
cleverer  than  she  is,  with  an  insight  into 
other  hearts  which  she  does  not  possess, 
and  with  a  talent  for  management  which  is 
only  great  enough  to  produce  entanglements, 
but  not  to  unravel  them.  These  ideas  of 
hers  govem  the  plot;  and  she  is  cured  of 
them  by  the  logic  of  events.  At  the  same 
time,  her  esteem  for  the  mentor  who  stands 
by  her  and  tries  to  guide  her  through  her 
difficulties  gradually  ripens  into  love ;  the 
scholar  gratefully  mames  her  master;  and 
the  novel  ends,  as  usual,  with  a  retrospect 
in  which  both  teacher  and  taught  find  them- 
selves equal  gainers  each  from  the  other, 
even  intellectually,  and  the  Platonic  ideal 
is  realized,  not  merely  through  the  heart, 
but  through  the  intelligence.  Persuasion, 
the  last  and  altogether  the  most  charming 
of  the  novels,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  an  earlier  sketch.  In  Anne  Elliot  we 
have  a  reproduction  of  the  same  character 
of  "  sense"  that  was  first  displayed  by 
Elinor  in  Ser^e  and  Sensibility.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  retrac- 
tation of  former  theories.  It  seems  written 
to  show  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
author's  apparent  meaning,  she  never  in- 
tended really  to  separate  the  heart  and  the 
head,  intellect  and  passion.  In  this  novel, 
therefore,  she  traces  the  course  of  a  love 
founded  equally  upon  esteem  and  passion, 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  friends, 
and  kept  unsoldered  for  eight  years  by  the 
heat  of  the  man's  anger  at  his  unmerited 
rejection.  Anne  Elliot  is  Shakespeare's 
Viola  translated  into  an  English  girl  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Like  Viola,  she  never 
tells  her  love,  or  rather  never  talks  of  it 
after  its  extinguishing,  but  sits  like  patience 
on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief;  the  green 
and  yellow  melancholy  feeds  on  her,  and 
wastes  her  beauty.  Like  Viola,  top,  she 
meekly  ministers  to  the  woman  who  is  un- 
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knowingly  her  riva].  Miss  Austen  must 
surely  have  had  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night  in  her  mind  while  she  was  writing 
this  novel ;  for  not  only  is  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  situation  the  same,  but  also 
the  chapters  which  she  wrote  during  the 
months  of  her  life  are  directly  founded 
upon  Shakespeare.  They  contain  Anne's 
conversation  with  Captain  Harville  on  the 
difierent  characteristics  of  men's  imd  wo- 
men's love,  through  overhearing  which 
Wentworth,  the  hero,  is  convinced  of  hw 
constancy,  and  comes  forward  again,  after 
his  long  estrangement. 

"  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention." 

So  says  the  Duke ;  and  Viola,  disguised  as 
Ca3sario,  replies, 

**  In  faith  they  are  as  true  in  heart  as  we," 

and  gives  the  example  of  her  supposed  sis- 
ter pining  in  thought.  "Was  not  this  love 
indeed  ? "  she  asks. 

"  We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but  in- 
deed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will." 

Similarly,  Captain  Harville  behoves  that  as 
men's  bodies  are  the  strongest  so  are  their 
feeUngs  capable  of  bearing  most  rough 
usage,  and  riding  out  the  heaviest  weather. 
"  Your  feelings  may  be  the  strongest,"  re- 
plies Anne,  "  but  the  same  spirit  of  analogy 
will  authorize  me  to  assert  that  ours  are  the 
most  tender.  Man  is  more  robust  than 
woman,  but  he  is  not  longer  lived,  which 
exactly  explains  my  view  of  the  nature  of 
their  attacnments.  .  .  .  All  the  privilege  I 
claim  for  my  sex  (it  is  not  a  very  enviable 
one ;  you  need  not  covet  it),  is  that  of  lov- 
ing longest,  when  existence  or  when  hope  is 
gone."  This  is  the  song  of  the  dying  swan, 
in  which  she  makes  ample  recantation  for 
all  her  heresies,  more  apparent  than  real, 
against  the  Majesty  of  Love ;  in  it  she  dis- 
plays a  poetical  vein  which  her  previous 
writings  hardly  justified  one  in  suspecting. 
It  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the 
affected  logical  precision  which  gives  too 
great  a  prosiness  to  the  expression  to  allow 
it  to  take  the  poetical  rank  which  its  ideas 
deserve. 

There  is  then  a  decided  growth  in  the 
general  intention  of  Miss  Austen's  novels ; 
she  goes  over  the  same  ground,  trying  other 
ways  of  producing  the  same  effects  and  at- 
tempting the  same  ends  by  means  less  artifi- 
cial, and  of  more  innate  origin.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  details  of  her  works — for 
instance,  of  the  characters.     Macaulay,  as  we 


have  seen,  fixes  upon  her  clergymen  as  an 
instance  to  show  how  she  could  discrimioate 
men  of  the  same  class  and  position  from  one 
another.     The  instance  is  not  weU  chosen, 
because  the  principle  of  classification  is  one 
which  depends  on  the  oiganization  of  society 
which  she  never  deeply  studied.     If  she  had 
understood  the  clergy  better,  and  had  formed 
her  own  theories  about  their  duties    and 
place  in  society  or  in  the  commonwealtb, 
she  would  very  likely  have  made  her  clej^- 
men  more  typical.     As  it  is,  they  no  more 
form  a  class  apart  than  her  baronets.     She 
had  no  more  idea  that  a  clergyman  as  such 
had  his  own  ways  of  talking  and  acting  than 
that  a  baronet  had  them.     She  gave  them 
credit  for  a  little  more  regularity  of  conduct, 
a  little  more   love   of   books,  and   a  little 
more  activity  among  the  poor,  than  the  rest 
of  men.     Bertram,  Tilney,  and  Forrars  would 
be  equally  natural  as  laymen ;  and  it  is  only 
by  giving  them  a  provision  to  marry  upon, 
or   by  impressing  the    imagination  of  the 
ladies  they  are  in  love  with,  that  their  ordi- 
nation affects  their  characters  as  developed 
in  the  stories.     It  is  only  in  Collins  and  in 
Elton  that  the  official  self-consciousness  of 
the  clergyman  is  strongly  brought  out,  and  in 
each  case  as  a  foil  to  show  off  some  weak 
fibre  in  the  mind  or  the   character.     We 
should  rather  examine  a  natural  than  an  arti- 
ficial set  of  characters  if  we  wish  to  find  out 
her  subtle  means  of  discriminating  one  from 
another.     Macaulay  declares  that  they  are  so 
subtle  as  to  defy  analysis.     But  Miss  Austen 
is  so  pellucid  a  writer,  her  whole  soul  dis- 
plays itself  in  so  kindly  and  unreserved  a 
way,  that  if  it  is  ever  possible  to  analyse  an 
artistic  synthesis  into  its  first  elements  it 
should  be  so  in  her  case.     Her  biographer 
refers  to  her  fools  as  a  class  of  characters  in 
delineating  which  she  has  quite  caught  the 
knack  of  Shakespeare.     It  is  a  natural  class, 
better  defined  than  most  natural  classes  are, 
and  less  difficult  to  analyse.     It  ought  there- 
fore to  serve  very  well  to  test  her  manner  of 
working.     In  reality  her  fools  are  not  more 
simple  than  her  other  characters.    Her  wisest 
personages  have  some  dash  of  folly  in  them, 
and  her  least  wise  have  something  to  love. 
And  there  is  a  collection  of  absurd  persons  in 
her  stultifera  navis,  quite  sufficient  to  make 
her  fortune  as  a  humourist     She  seems  to 
have    considered   folly  to    consist   in  two 
separate  qualities :  first,  a  thorough  weakness 
either  of  will  or  intellect,  an  emptiness  or 
irrelevancy  of  thought,  such  as  to  render  it 
impo6sil;>lc  to  know  what  the  person  would 
think  of  any  given  subject,  or  how  he  would 
act  under  it ;  and  often,  secondly,  in  addition 
to  this,  fixed  ideas  on  a  few  subjects,  giving 
the  whole  tone  to  the  person's  thoughts  so 
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far  as  be  thinks  at  aU,  and  constitating  the 
ground  of  the  few  positive  jadgments  arrived 
at,  even  in  subjectnnatter  to  which  the  ideas 
in  question  are  scarcely  related.  The  novels 
do  not  give  a  »ng}e  instance  of  the  fool  simple 
in  all  the  purity  of  its  idea.  Mrs.  Palmer,  in 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  comes  the  nearest  to 
it,  but  in  her  case  her  thorough  womanly 
good-nature  gives  a  solid  nucleus  to  a  cha- 
racter which  in  order  to  be  perfect  ought  to 
have  only  pepo  loco  cordis,  a  pumpkin  for  a 
heart.  Intellectually  however  she  is  a  nullity ; 
and  Miss  Austen's  method  of  positively  re- 
presenting a  mere  negative  is  ingenious  and 
nappy.  It  is  one  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  art,  the  universal  form  of  which  is, 
how  to  represent  the  realities  of  the  natural 
scale  in  the  imitations  of  the  artificial  scale 
— ^how  to  imitate  the  song  of  birds  on  the 
gamut  of  the  pianoforte,  or  the  coloured 
lights  of  nature  with  the  unluminous  co- 
lours of  the  palette.  Mrs.  Palmer's  nullity 
is  represented  first  by  her  tot^  want  of  in- 
tellectual discrimination.  Her  good-nature 
famishes  her  with  a  perpetual  smile;  and 
any  event,  any  word,  that  should  cause 
eitner  pain  or  pleasure  to  a  person  of  sense, 
has  no  other  effect  upon  her  than  to  broaden 
the  smile  into  a  laugh.  When  she  talks,  her 
entire  want  of  discrunination  is  shown  in  her 
failure  to  see  the  contradiction  of  contradic- 
tories. Her  indignant  speech  about  Wil- 
loughby  is  a  typical  utterance : — "  She  was 
determined  to  drop  his  acquaintance  imme- 
diately, and  she  was  very  thankful  that  she 
had  never  been  acanainted  with  him  at  all. 
She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Combe 
Magna  [ WiUoughby's  place]  was  not  so  near 
Cleveland  [her  husband's],  but  it  did  not  sig- 
nify, for  it  was  a  great  de  J  too  far  off"  to  visit ; 
she  hated  him  so  much  that  she  was  resolved 
never  to  mention  his  name  again,  and  she 
should  tell  eveiybody  she  saw  how  good-for- 
nothing  he  was."  These  are  foolish  sayings 
of  which  a  clever  man  might  be  proud ;  &  any 
real  Mrs.  Palmer  could  in  fact  string  together 
contradictions  so  readily  she  would  soon  lose 
her  character  as  a  mere  simpleton.  The  meth- 
od does  not  make  Mrs.  Palmer  look  so  tho- 
roughly inane  as  she  is  intended  to  be.  Mr. 
Prank  Matthews  was  once  playing  Bottom 
the  weaver,  and  in  the  speech  "e«lr  hath  not 
seen,  eye  hath  not  heard,"  etc.,  by  some 
inadvertence  put  the  words  right,  and  then 
by  a  greater  inadvertence  corrected  himself, 
and  put  the  words  wrong.  The  effect  was 
ludicrous — a  natural  fool  finding  it  much 
more  unnatural  to  be  foolish  than  wise,  and 
painfully  retracing  his  steps  when  he  had 
inadvertently  followed  common  sense.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  of  want  of  natural- 
ness    attends    the     elaborate    self-contara^ 


dictions  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  In  the  later 
novel  Emma,  where  perhaps  Miss  Austen 
perfects  her  processes  for  painting  humour^ 
ous  portraits,  the  negative  fool  is  much 
better  represented  in  Miss  Bates.  Miss 
Bates  has  enough  of  womanly  kindness  and 
other  qualities  to  make  her  a  real  living 
person,  even  a  good  Christian  woman.  But 
intellectually  she  is  a  negative  fool.  She 
has  not  mind  enough  to  fall  into  contrar 
dictions.  There  is  a  certain  logical  se- 
quence and  association  between  two  contra- 
dictories, which  it  requires  mind  to  dis- 
cover :  Miss  Bates's  fluent  talk  only  requires 
memory.  She  cannot  distinguish  the  rela- 
tions between  things.  If  she  is  standing 
in  a  particular  posture  when  she  hears  a 
piece  of  news,  her  posture  becomes  at  once 
a  part  of  the  event  which  it  is  her  duty  to  hand 
down  to  tradition;  "Where  could  you 
possibly  hear  it  ?  For  it  is  not  five  minutes 
since  I  received  Mrs.  Cole's  note — ^no,  it 
cannot  be  more  than  ^yq — or  at  least  ten — 
for  I  had  got  my  bonnet  and  spencer  on  just 
ready  to  come  out — I  was  only  gone  down 
to  speak  to  Patty  again  about  the  pork — 
Jane  was  standing  in  the  passage — were 
you  not,  Jane? — ^for  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  that  we  had  not  any  salting-pan  large 
enough,"  etc.  etc.,  for  it  might  go  on  for 
ever.  Any  reader  can  see  that  here  is  the 
same  fortuitous  concourse  of  details  which 
makes  up  Mrs.  Quickly's  description  of 
Falstaff's.  promising  her  marriage — ^the  sea- 
coal  fire,  and  the  green  wound,  and  the  dish 
of  prawns — ^in  the  speech  which  Coleridge 
so  justly  contrasts  with  Hamlet's  equaUy 
episodical,  but  always  relevant,  narrative  of 
his  voyage  towards  England. 

The  fool  simple  is  soon  exhausted ;  but 
when  a  collection  of  fixed  ideas  is  grafted 
upon  him  he  becomes  a  theme  for  endless 
variations.  Mrs.  Bennet,  in  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice,  Miss  Austen's  earliest  work,  is  one  of 
this  kind.  She  is  no  sooner  introduced  than 
she  is  defined.  She  is  "  a  woman  of  mean 
understanding,  little  information,  and  uncer- 
tain temper."  That  makes  up  the  fool  ne- 
gative. Her  positive  qualities  are  these: 
"  When  she  was  discontented,  she  fancied 
herself  nervous.  The  business  of  her  life 
was  to  get  her  daughters  married ;  its  solace 
was  visiting  and  news."  Her  fixed  ideas  of 
the  happiness  of  catching  any  young  man  for 
any  of  her  daughters,  of  the  iniquity  of  an 
entail  which  prevented  their  succeeding  to 
her  husband's  estate,  and  of  her  weak  nerves, 
make  up  the  staple  of  her  talk,  always 
amusing  because  never  to  the  purpose.  An- 
other fool  of  the  same  novel  is  Mr.  Collins, 
somewhat  of  a  caricature,  and  therefore 
easier  to  analyse.    He  is  a  man  of  mean  un- 
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derstanding,  and  a  bore  to  boot ;  {hat  is,  he 
esteems  himself  worthy  to  be  always  occu- 
pying a  place  in  the  notice  of  those  with 
whom  he  associates,  and  he  thinks  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  always  elaborately  to  explain 
bis  motives,  and  his  reasons.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  some  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
humility,  and  lays  claim  to  this  virtue  by 
always  speaking  of  himself  and  his  belongs 
ings  as  *^  humble,^'  and  by  the  most  expan* 
sive  display  of  humility  towards  his  patrons, 
and  towaids  any  one  of  a  rank  above  his 
own.  To  his  own  personal  claims  he  adds 
the  official  claim  derived  from  his  being  a 
rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
gives  him  occasion  to  obtrude  his  advice, 
always  wrong,  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
the  tale.  The  contrast  between  his  empty 
head  and  heart  and  his  fixed  ideas  consti- 
tutes the  diversion  of  the  portrait  He  is 
perfect  when  he  exhorts  a  father  to  forgive 
his  erring  daughter  like  a  Christiaii,  and  ne- 
ver to  speak  to  her  again. 

However  good  these  characters  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  in  them 
much  of  the  element  of  farce.  Miss  Austen 
in  her  later  series  of  novels  has  given  us  new 
and  improved  versions  of  them ;  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Woodhouse  in  Emma,  a  mere  white 
curd  of  asses'  milk,  but  still  a  man  with  hu- 
manity enough  in  him  to  be  loveable  in  spite 
of,  nay  partly  because  of,  his  weakness  and 
foolishness.  His  understanding  is  mean 
enough.  His  invalid's  fixed  ideas,  which 
divide  all  that  is  into  two.  kinds,  wholesome 
and  unwholesome,  his  notion  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  house  and  family  to  all 
other  houses  and  families,  his  own  doctor  to 
all  other  doctors,  and  his  pork  to  all  other 
pork,  and  his  judgment  of  all  proposals  and 
events  by  their  effect  in  bringing  persons 
nearer  to,  or  driving  them  further  off  from, 
the  centre  of  happiness  which  he  enjoys, 
show  that  the  portrait  is  one  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bennet,  but  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  heart.  In  a  similar  way 
we  may  compare  with  Mr.  Collins  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  in  Persuasion.  He  is  at  bottom  a 
fool,  with  two  fixed  ideas  to  guide  all  his 
judgments.  Vain  of  his  own  rank  and  good 
looks,  these  two  points  form  his  scale  of 
comparison  and  rule  of  judgment  for  all 
men  and  all  things:  '^I  have  two  strong 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  navy.  First,  as 
being  the  means  of  bringing  persons  of  ob- 
scure birth  into  undue  distinction,  and  rais- 
ing men  to  honours  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  never  dreamed  of ;  and,  second- 
ly, as  it  cuts  up  a  man's  youth  and  vigour 
most  horribly;  a  sailor  grows  old  sooner 
than  any  other  man."  Sir  Walter  is  a  cha- 
racter constructed  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 


Collins,  with  umpler  means  and  less  carica- 
ture. Altogether,  he  is  a  less  factitious  and 
artificial  personage  than  Mr.  CoUins,  who  is 
rather  built  on  the  lines  habitually  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dickens.  Miss  Austen,  in  her  earlier 
fools,  seems  scarcely  as  yet  to  have  realized 
the  Aristotelian  maxim  that  all  things,  even 
stones,  fishes,  im(^  fools,  pursue  their  proper 
end.  Now,  Mr.  Collins's  fixed  ideas  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  objects  in  life.  They 
ffovem  his  talk  and  Ms  behaviour,  but  not 
his  conduct  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  however,  is 
superior  to  Mr.  Collins  in  making  his  ideas 
his  rule  of  life ;  so  his  portrait  becomes  equal 
in  absurdity,  but  superior  in  naturalness. 

There  is  another  class  af  fools  whom  Miss 
Austen  treats  with  special  distinction.  These 
people  are  sometimes  acute  enough  men- 
tally ;  the  meanness  is  in  their  morsd  under- 
standing rather  than  in  their  intellect  The 
conversation  between  John  Dashwood  and 
his  wife  in  the  opening  of  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bilUy,  where  she  proves  to  him  that  his  pro- 
mises of  generous  conduct  to  his  sisters, 
made  to  his  dying  father,  do  not  require  him 
to  deprive  himsdf  or  his  children  of  any- 
thing that  would  otherwise  be  theirs,  becomes 
in  Miss  Austen's  humourous  narrative  a  me- 
lancholy masterpiece  of  stupid  casuiaUy, 
without  conscience  to  build  on,  and  of  the 
surreptitious  substitution  of  interest  for  duty. 
Again,  Miss  Thorpe  the  fiirt,  and  young 
Thorpe  the  fast  Oxford  man,  in  Northanger 
Abbey y  are  fools  rather  on  their  moral  than 
on  their  intellectual  side.  But  in  the  earlier 
novels  there  is  no  such  systematic  attempt  to 
connect  wickedness  with  a  deficiency  of  mo- 
ral understanding  as  the^e  is  in  the  later 
ones,  lliere  is  no  endeavour  to  show  that 
Wickham,  the  villain  of  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, or  Willoughby,  the  villain  of  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  lacks  the  understanding  of  what 
virtue  is.  But  in  the  much  more  subtle  pof^ 
traits  of  Crawford  and  his  sister,  in  Mans- 
field Park,  it  is  brought  home  to  us  through- 
out that  their  levity  and  want  of  principle  is 
an  ignorance — that,  in  spite  of  their  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  and  good-nature,  there  \a  a 
want  of  moral  understanding,  analogous  to 
the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  f  ooL  So  Mrs. 
Norris,  in  Mansfield  Parky  a  bustling,  -ma-^ 
naging,  sharp,  and  odious  woman,  proves  to 
be  not  only  wrong,  but  also,  and  m  a  still 
higher  degree,  fodish,  bv  the  thorough  col- 
lapse of  her  method,  ana  the  complete  All- 
ure of  all  her  undertakings.  In  the  earUer 
novels  wickedness  is  wickedness;  in  the  later 
it  is  ignorance  also. 

One  more  characteristic  shouldTbe  noticed. 
Mis»  Austen,  in  constructing  her  chief  cha- 
racters, sometimes  lets  her  theory  run  away 
with  her.   For  iastance,  Darcy,  in  Pride  and 
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Prejudice^  is  the  proud  man ;  but  lie  is  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and  a 
gentleman  in  feeling.  Wonld  it  be  possible 
for  such  a  man,  in  making  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  a  lady  whose  only  fault  in  his 
eyes  is  that  some  of  her  connections  are  vul- 
gar, to  do  so  in  the  way  in  which  Darcy 
makes  his  overtures  to  Elizabeth  ?  It  is  true 
that  great  pains  are  taken  to  explain  this 
wonderful  lapse  of  propriety.  But,  all  the 
explanations  notwithistanding,  an  impression 
is  left  on  the  reader  that  either  Darcy  is  not 
80  much  of  a  gentleman  as  he  is  represented, 
or  that  his  conduct  is  forced  a  littie  beyond 
lihe  line  of  nature,  in  order  the  better  to  il- 
lustrate the  theory  of  his  biographer.  The 
«ame  criticism  is  i^plicable  to  the  most  ela- 
borate of  the  novels,  Emma.  The  heroine's 
suspicions  about  the  relations  between  Miss 
Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon  may  be  natural ;  but 
her  decision  in  believing  without  proof  ^hat 
she  suspected,  and  her  open  and  public  re- 
proaches to  the  lady,  are  violently  opposed 
to  the  general  notion  of  feminine  grace  and 
good-nature  which  the  character  is  intended 
to  embody.  Here  again,  theory  seems  to  be 
pushed  a  little  beyond  the  line  not  of  possi- 
bility but  of  consistency.  In  the  novels 
where  these  exaggerations  are  avoided,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  are  inclined  to  be  some- 
what too  didactic,  so  much  so  as  to  be  some- 
times priggish.  It  is  only  in  the  last  novel. 
Persuasion,  where  all  these  faults  are  avoid- 
ed. The  strength  of  mind  of  the  heroine  is 
maintained  throughout,  in  spite  of  the  appa- 
rent weakness  of  her  early  behaviour  to  the 
hero ;  and  the  intellectual  superiority  and 
moral  constancy  of  the  hero  are  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  weakness  and  folly 
into  which  he  is  betrayed  by  his  anger  and 
vexation.  The  aberrations  of  both  are  per- 
fectly hatural,  and  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  ideal  which  they  profess  to  embody. 
There  is  great  analogy  between  the  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Austen  and  the  characteristics  of 
her  novels — ^for  example,  her  unconscious- 
ness of  her  artistic  merits,  as  manifested  by 
the  surprise  she  felt  at  the  very  moderate 
success  she  lived  to  enjoy,  and  her  wonder  at 
receiving  £150  as  the  profits  of  one  of  her 
novels.  Her  powers  were  a  secret  to  her- 
self. And  in  a  similar  way  she  makes  love 
a  secret  even  to  the  lover.  Her  Beatrices 
and  Benedicks  only  discover  their  mutual  at- 
traction by  their  failures  to  love  elsewhere. 
The  proof  is  a  negative  one.  "  Worse  es- 
says proved  thee  the  best  of  loves."  The 
star  of  love  on  its  rising  is  enveloped  in 
mists ;  and  the  mists  are  dispersed  not  by 
its  own  beams,  but  by  the  heat  of  a  meteoric 
love  which  crosses  its  path,  and  bursts,  and 
clears  the  air.   The  false  glare  is  extinguish- 


ed, and  the  immortal  and  unquenchable  light 
which  had  long  been  shining  in  secret  is  re- 
vealed to  coBSciousnees.  Lq  the  novels  El- 
ton is  Harriet  Smithes  meteor,  Churchill  Em- 
ma's, Crawford  Fanny  Price's,  Miss  Craw- 
ford Edmund  Bertram's,  Louisa  Captain 
Wentworth's,  Wickham  Elizabeth  Bennet's, 
Willoughby  Marianne  Dasbwood's.  It  is  the 
commonest  form  of  her  love-histories.  She 
makes  the  love  of  fancy,  the  sudden  love  en- 
gendered in  the  eyes,  blaze  up  to  supersede 
and  eclipse  the  germ  of  ideal  or  rational 
love ;  but  this  germ  borrows  heat  from  the 
fire  which  would  destroy  it,  and  becomes  the 
stronger  and  brighter  flame  which  puts  out  all 
rival  fires. 

Hints  given  in  Miss  Mitf ord's  letters,  how- 
ever strenuously  controverted,  seem  to  show 
that  in  early  days  there  was  something  offen- 
sive in  Miss  Austen's  manner  and  conduct. 
It  may  be  that  both  Emma  and  Darcy  con- 
tain autobiographical  elements.  There  is  an 
air  of  confession  in  the  conception  of  each. 
We  find  in  the  novels  a  theory  that,  as  love 
is  educated  by  contradiction,  so  is  love  the  great 
educator  of  the  mind  through  sorrow  and 
contradiction.  Dante  describes  philosophy 
as  the  amoroso  uso  de  sapienza :  wisdom 
without  it  talks  but  does  not  act  wisely. 
He  who  acts  without  love  acts  at  haphazard : 
love  alone  shows  him  how  and  where  to  ap- 
ply his  principles,  chiefly  by  the  agony  it 
gives  him  when  he  wounds  it  by  wrong  ap- 
plications of  them.  Emma's  wisdom  nearly 
ruins  her  happiness,  till  she  finds  that  wis- 
dom is  nothing  unless  it  is  directed  by  love. 
Darcy  too  by  his  simile  love  of  managing 
almost  ndns  the  prospects  of  his  friend  and 
himself.  With  all  the  importance  which 
Miss  Austen  attributes  to  education,  she 
never  forgets  its  double  aspect,  theoretical 
and  practical.  But  the  practice  must  be 
directed  by  love.  Love  is  however  only  a 
tardy  teacher ;  it  teaches  as  the  conscience 
teaohes,  or  as  the  daemon  of  Socrates  taught 
him,  by  the  penalties  it  exacts  for  error. 
Hiudei  fiadog^  as  ^schylus  says.  If  Miss 
Austen  ever  was  a  flirt,  as  Mrs.  Mitford  re- 
ported, it  was  most  likely  rather  in  Emma's 
style ;  not  with  any  idea  of  engaging  men's 
hearts  in  order  to  disappoint  them,  but  with 
a  view  to  show  her  disengaged  manners,  and 
the  superiority  of  which  she  was  conscious. 
The  shade  of  priggishness  with  which  her 
earlier  novels  are  tinged  is  perhaps  most 
easily  explicable  on  this  supposition. 

But  in  any  case,  after  ail  possible  deduc- 
tions, Miss  Austen  must  always  have  been  a 
womkn  as  charming  in  mind  as  she  was 
elegant  in  person.  What  defects  she  had 
only  prevented  her  being  so  good  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.     If  her  sympathies  were 
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somewhat  limited,  this  was  ODly  becaase  her 
society  was  limited.  Perhaps  the  assertion 
that  she  had  no  powers  of  portraying  or 
understanding  society  as  such  should  be 
modified  in  favour  of  one  special  class,  whose 
outward  life  singularly  infiueuces  ita  general 
character.  She  thoroughly  understood  the 
naval  officer,  whom  she  could  study  at 
home,  in  her  broliiers.  Her  naval  officers 
are  really  social  portraits.  A  clergyman's 
daughter,  she  yet  regarded  the  clergyman's 
position  with  a  half-quizzical  eye.  She  let 
the  church  stand  in  the  churchyard,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  transplant  it  into  her  novels. 
But  the  naval  officer  was  a  favourite  person- 
age in  her  later  novels ;  Admiral  Croft,  Cap- 
tain Wentworth,  Ci^tain  Harville,  Captain 
Benwiok,  Captain  Price,  and  William  Price 
are  all  admirable  portraits,  perfectly  distinct, 
and  yet  all  saturated  with  their  professional 
peculiarities.  She  even,  in  Captain  Price's 
case,  did  what  Pope  pronounced  to  be  im- 
possible, reconciled  the  "  tarpaulin  phrase " 
with  the  requirements  of  art  and  civility. 
Out  of  these  bounds  her  language  never 
strays.  She  is  neat,  epigrammatic,  and  in- 
cisive, but  always  a  lady ;  there  is  no  brandy 
and  cayenne  in  her  farrago — no  "  opinions 
snpercelestes  et  moeurs  souterrains,"  as  Mon- 
taigne says.  There  is  no  overstepping  her 
own  faculties ;  if  she  did  not  know,  she  felt, 
that  every  man,  ever  so  little  beyond  him- 
self, is  a  fool.  She  obeyed  the  adage,  "  ne 
gladium  tollas  mulier."  She  spun  out  the 
feminine  fibre  of  the  sons  of  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune, but  meddled  neither  with  the  sword 
nor  with  the  trident.  She  is  altogether  an 
example  for  the  aspiring  artist.  She-  shows 
what  patience,  perseverance,  modest  study, 
and  a  willingness  to  keep  her  compositions 
for  the  test  of  time,  could  do  for  a  genius 
not  very  conmaanding  in  its  own  nature. 
Her  example  preaches  with  the  mediaBval 
poet, 

**  Ars  compensabit  quod  vis  tibi  magna  nega- 
bit" 

Art  will  make  up  for  want  of  force.  Alto- 
gether, she  is  a  luminary  not  beyond  the  spell 
of  ordinary  human  magic, 

"  A  being  not  too  wise  or  good 
For  human  nature^s  daily  food." 

But  this  is  no  more  than  a  New  Zealander 
might  have  said  of  the  missionary  whom 
he  was  about  to  eat  Miss  Austen  should 
have  some  more  distinctive  appraisement. 
In  the  gallery  of  authors  hers  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  kindly  figures.  There  is 
not  a  quality  in  her  which  is  repulsive,  not 
one  which  calls  for  suspension  of  judgemnt 
or  the  allowance  usually  claimed  for  the 
eccentricities  of  genius,  not  one  so  transcen- 


dent as  to  raise  her  above  imitation  or  ema- 
lative  hope.  Hers  is  a  magnetic  attractive- 
ness which  charms  while  -it  compels.  As 
she  has  a  way  of  melting  love  into  inteili- 
gence,  so  her  intelligence  becomes  in  turn 
amiable.  Montalembert's  first  literary  essay 
was  the  biography  of  a  woman  who,  in 
a  different  sphere,  and  for  different  reasons^ 
exerted  this  kind  of  influence  over  his 
mind ;  and  he  adopted  as  his  own  the  title 
which  the  simple  devotees  of  Germany  from 
Tauler  downwards  have  given  to  die  liebe 
H.  Elisabeth,  la  ch^re  Sainte  Elisabeth. 
Might  we  not  for  like  reasons  borrow  from 
Miss  Austen's  biographer  the  title  which 
the  affection  of  a  nephew  bestows  upon  her, 
and  recognise  her  officially  as  '^  dear  aont 
Jane  "  ? 


Art.  VL — Parties  and  Politics  of 
Modern  Eussia. 

SiNOE  the  time  when  Peter  the  Great 
brought  Russia  into  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  the  antagonism  produced  by  her 
peculiar  social  features  has  been  an  impor- 
tant question  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Supported  chiefly  by  the  rough  agglom^a- 
tion  of  unnumbered  nationalities,  the  Czars 
have  claimed  over  the  rest  of  Europe  an 
amount  of  influence  which  has  not  been 
justified  by  either  the  political  structure  or 
the  social  institutions  of  their  Empire ;  and 
they  have  aggravated  the  antagonism  into 
a  question  of  absolute  superiority,  and  even 
into  an  obstinate  struggle  for  the  vital  aims 
of  European  progress.  With  brief  excep- 
tions, the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  borne  the  character  of 
a  perpetual  warfare,  carried  on  by  Oriental 
barbarism  against  the  aspirations  and  de- 
velopments of  Western  civilization.  Thk 
aggressive  policy,  adopted  by  all  the  Czars, 
was  pursued  by  Nicholas  without  deviation 
or  compromise,  and  with  more  success  than 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  And  it  led  in- 
evitably to  the  Crimean  War.  For  the  quea- 
tion  at  last  became  an  urgent  one,  whether 
Europe  was  to  forfeit  whole  centuries  of  pro- 
gress or  whether  the  pretensions  of  Russia 
were  to  be  put  down. 

The  Crimean  War  did  not  solve  the  Rua- 
siau  question ;  but  its  final  issue,  combined 
with  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  induced  Europe  to  hope  that  tho 
difficulty  had  been  put  to  rest  at  least  for  a 
generation  or  twa  For  it  was  thought  im- 
probable that  Alexander  il,  who  had  mean- 
while ascended  the  throne,  would  venture  to 
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announce  a  thorongh  social  and  political  re- 
organization of  the  Empire,  without  striving 
at  the  same  time  to  connect  Rusiia  and  her 
new  programme  of  liberty  with  the  general 
and  popular  interests  of  the  West  T^ever- 
theless  there  were  those  who  only  saw  the 
promise  of  a  future  revenge  in  the  unbroken 
strength  which  was  left  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Paris ;  and  Nesselrode's  successor, 
Gortschakoflf,  expressed  their  feeling  in  the 
memorable  words:  "La  Russie  ne  boude 
pas;  la  Russie  se  recueille."  And  what  is 
the  present  situation?  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that,  of  all  the  political  delusions  of 
the  last  ten  years,  that  which  concerns  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  the  Russia  of 
the  "  new  era  "  has  been  the  most  significant 
and  the  most  ominous.  The  Russian  ques- 
tion has  never  for  a  moment  really  disap- 
peared. Instead  of  becoming  more  simple 
it  has  become  more  complicated.  Liberal 
Europe  has  been  deceived  by  the  show  of  a 
progressive  emancipation  and  quiet  develop- 
ment of  the  Russian  nation ;  and  those  who 
have  not  joined  in  the  chorus  of  rejoicing  at 
the  philanthropic  and  cosmopolitan  policy 
of  the  Russian  government  have  been  regard- 
ed with  an  unintelligent  distrust  But  at 
the  present  moment  very  few  persons  who 
are  competent  to  form  an  opmion  on  the 
subject  doubt  that  before  long — perhaps  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years — there 
may  be  a  collision  between  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia like  the  Crimean  War,  or  even  more 
severe  than  that  For  then  Europe  had  only 
to  face  the  pretensions  of  the  Czar,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  positive  measures  in  order 
to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  populations ; 
but  now  some  seventy  millions  of  Russians 
regard  the  supremacy  of  Russia  over  the 
other  Slavonians  of  Europe  as  a  national 
right,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  as  a 
providential  mission.  They  claim  moreover 
to  be  the  champions  of  a  "  new  formula  of 
civilization,"  wnich  is  destined  to  supersede 
the  old  decaying  one  of  Europe,  and  to  re- 
model the  social  happiness  of  the  West  in 
accordance  with  a  Russian  type.  When  and 
where  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  may  come  it 
would  be  frivolous  to  prophesy  and  is  not 
necessary  here  to  discuss.  But  it  is  venr 
important  to  obtain  a  clear  and  exact  histon- 
cal  notion  of  the  state  of  things  out  of  which 
the  public  sentiment  has  grown,  and  so,  by 
watcning  the  various  phases  of  its  progress, 
to  ascertain  its  secret  aspirations.  It  is  only 
against  known  dangers  that  men  are  effec- 
tually armed. 

The  Russian  historian  Earamsin  says,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  l,  "  The  history  of  the  people  is 
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the  property  of  the  sovereign."  The  phrase 
may  sound  like  mere  flattery ;  but  applied 
to  Russia,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  truth.  It  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  obvious  to  all  instructed  obser- 
vers, that  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
Russian  history  has  not  been  the  regular  and 
organized  development  of  an  internal  politi- 
cal life,  but  a  violent  progress,  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  external  accidents, 
and  made  by  fits  and  starts,  with  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  tradition,  custom,  and  popular 
temperament  In  this  succession,  one  un- 
connected effort  after  another  ceases  and  dies 
away,  and  is  forgotten,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind it  The  result  is  often  accomplished 
by  the  outbreak  of  some  war  undertaken  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  as  if  it 
was  thought  that  a  symmetricsd  distension 
of  the  territory  could  compensate  for  the 
want  of  internal  consolidation.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  ii.  this  phenomenon 
was  repeated  with  a  regularity  which  made 
it  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Rus- 
sian history.  Alexander  himself,  however, 
originally  took  up  a  much  higher  stand-point 
His  aim  was  to  confer  a  more  robust  and 
healthy  organization  on  the  "  earthen-legged 
Colossus"  which  the  Crimean  War  had 
shown  Russia  to  be ;  and  "he  accordingly  to 
some  extent  invoked  the  co-operation  of  the 
national  energies.  But  his  policy  should  not 
be  too  ideafly  conceived.  In  the  eyes  of 
practical  politicians,  its  value  perhaps  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  while  it 
recognised  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  it 
left  the  reforming  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
govemipent  The  logical  sequence  of  events, 
however,  must  be  observed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Crimean  War,  Nicholas  had  ap- 
pealed to  religious  fanaticism,  and  had  suf- 
fered the  old  Russian  nobility  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  They  expected  to  re- 
tain their  influence  under  Alexander,  and 
all  the  more  since  at  his  accession  he  seemed 
likely  to  prosecute  the  war  ^'  to  the  last  man 
and  last  musket"  In  their  infatuation  they 
scarcely  perceived  how,  through  the  later 
period  of  the  war,  the  government  was  pro- 
mising concessions  to  class  after  class  of  the 
political  and  social  body,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion available  for  the  demands  of  the  war. 
The  success  of  the  popular  appeal  enabled 
the  government  at  once  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  Moscovite  nobility ;  and  the  Em- 
peror was  able  to  conclude  a  peace,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  national  aristocracy. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  people.  They  had 
suffered  in  proportion  more  severely  than 
the  nobles,  and  were  altogether  tired  of  the 
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war ;  but  they  retained  sufficient  vigour  and 
elasticity  to  found  the  new  era  of  promised 
liberty  on  the  ruins  of  their  old  life.  There 
was  now,  in  fact,  no  sphere  of  life,  no  class 
or  fraction  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
were  not  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganiza- 
tion ;  so  that  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  long  time  would  have  been  requir- 
ed for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  order. 
But  besides  this,  there  also  was  scarcely  a 
territory  which  had  not  during  the  war  been 
promised  by  the  government  some  ameliorar 
tion  or  some  boon  in  a  liberal  sense.  Thus 
everywhere  vague  hopes  were  cherished ;  and 
the  vaguer  they  were  the  more  earnestly  did 
the  ignorant  and  dependent  masses  look  to 
the  government  itself  for  creative  and  re- 
deeming measures.  The  government  on  the 
other  hand  was  fairly  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  the  neeos,  hopes,  aim6,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  different  populations  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  serve  as  a  check  on 
one  another,  till  it  should  think  good  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  reform.  Thus,  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  again  held 
in  its  hands  the  future  of  the  Empire ;  and 
even  before  the  coronation  at  Moscow  it  was 
able  to  determine  and  prepare  its  foreign 
policy  without  distraction  from  internal  af- 
fairs, and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  menace 
towards  the  nobles  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt to  thwart  its  designs. 

The  reform  was  arranged  with  great  fore- 
sight, so  as  to  carry  with  it,  step  by  step,  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses.  The  measures  fol- 
lowed in  regular  series,  and  were  adapted  to 
isolate,  from  the  commencement,  those  ele- 
ments that  were  supposed  to  be  actively 
hostile  to  the  new  social  and  political  order. 
Thus  from  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
nobles  were  exhibited  as  a  class  threatened 
with  the  emancipation  of  their  serfs.  They 
were  accordingly  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  heavy  material  loss ;  the  value  of  their 
property  was  actually  diminished ;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  they  were  unable  to 
exact  any  service  from  their  tenants,  even 
while  the  decree  of  emancipation  was  still 
unpublished.  Again,  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  exultation  at  the  respect  paid  to  the 
Czar  by  the  Western  Powers  at  his  coronar 
tion,  and  the  general  rejoicing  called  forth 
by  the  Impenal  clemency,  a  government 
manifesto  appeared  acknowledging  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  functionaries,  and  ap- 
pealing against  them  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  And  while  the  multitude,  which 
nad  hitherto  been  only  a  "misera  contri- 
buens  plebs,"  was  taught  to  rely  for  its  safe- 
ty on  the  Czar,  a  well  organized  press— de- 
clamatory rather  than  practical — strove  to 
eighten  the  existing  social  antagonisms, 


and  inculcated  ever3rwhere  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  institutions  of  the  past  Thus 
the  privileged  few  were  oppressed  by  appre- 
hension of  loss:  the  indigent  and  lawless 
mass  were  elated  by  anticipation  of  gain. 
But  when,  in  the  great  towns,  an  indepen- 
dent public  opinion  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  emancipation  scheme  with  the  constitu- 
tional ideas  of  the  West,  the  Government 
at  once  showed  symptoms  of  that  change  of 
policy  which  has  since  continually  more  and 
more  estranged  the  course  of  Russian  pro- 
gress from  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

This  last  point  of  view  has  been  habitual- 
ly overlooked.     It  has  been  regarded  as  al- 
most inexplicable  that  the  government  of  a 
liberal  Czar,  in  the  full  swing  of  its  reform- 
ing activity,  should  suddenly  have  become 
accessible   once  more  to  the  influence  of 
rigidly  national  parties,  absolutely  hostile  to 
foreign  culture.     But  the  explanation  is  not 
difficult,  if  we  remember  that  it  has  been  a 
constant  and   characteristic  feature  in  the 
policy  of  the  Czars  to  smother  the  germs  of 
political  consciousness  at  home  by  rousing 
the  blind  passions  of  the  multitude  against 
foreign  nations.     Formerly  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  rude  method  of  a  war ;  but 
such  a  plan  was  unsuitable  to  the  position  of 
a  reforming  government,  which  was  appeal- 
ing to  public  opinion  as  to  an  oracle.     In 
1858  and  1859,  while  the  decree  of  emanci- 
pation was  yet  unpublished,  and  the  scheme 
of  the  government  reform  was  still  uncertain, 
it  had  seemed  almost  probable  that  the  solu- 
tion of  existing  problems  would  be  found  in 
some  system  of  national  representation.  But 
a  political  life  of  recent  origin  and  imperfect 
experience  is  at  all  times  apt  to  entertain  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  it  was  in  Russia.     The  censor- 
ship indeed  soon  suppressed  all  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem.    But  this  was  of  little  avail     For  flie 
oral  discussion  of  the  idea  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
country  made  it  more  effective  and  power- 
ful than  writing.     The  representatives  of  the 
nobility,  who   had  been  summoned  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  accept  the  emancipation  mea- 
sures, were  sent  back  with  a  strict  injunction 
to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  decree  at  the 
meetings  of  the  nobility  in  the  provinces. 
But  the  nobles  resisted.     The  more  influen- 
tial   corporations    protested     energetically 
against  tne  infringement  of  their  privileges. 
Tlie  old  Russian  provinces  threatened  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Duma — the  imperial  council  of 
bojars,  without  whose  assent  no  order  of  the 
Czar  used  to  bind,  and  which,  though  set 
aside  by  the  despotism  of  Peter  l,  had  never 
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been  legally  suppressed.  The  assemblies 
and  provincial  meetings  of  the  landed  nobi- 
lity, hitherto  insignificant,  suddenly  became 
centres  of  vehement  agitation.  Circolars 
were  issued  through  the  provinces  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  plan  of  opposition.  The  lib- 
eral party  of  me  towns  applauded  loudly; 
the  dependent  multitude  followed  the  stream ; 
the  public  functionaries,  whom  government 
had  morally  deserted,  abstfdned  from  inter- 
ference. And  the  moment  seemed  to  have 
come  at  last  when  the  conflicting  interests 
of  all  classes  would  unite  against  the  go- 
vernment in  a  demand  for  constitutional 
gaarantees. 

In  this  emergency  the  government  issued 
a  sort  of  political  programme.  The  official 
Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  developed  it  in 
a  series  of  articles,  the  ideas  of  which  were 
afterwards  reproduced  in  endless  variation 
by  the  rest  of  the  inspired  press.  The  style 
and  language  of  these  papers  became  at 
once  the  model  and  type  of  the  whole  jour- 
nalism of  Russia,  even  of  the  organs  of  par- 
tial opposition.  The  absolutism  of  the  Czars 
was  represented  as  a  vital  principle  for  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  proof  of  this  was  drawn  not 
so  much  from  the  condition  of  her  internal 
development  and  civilization  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  her  relations  with  the  West  The 
free  development  of  the  new  era  was  to  be 
secured  against  danger  from  an  alliance  be- 
tween Germany,France,  and  England ;  and  ab- 
solutism and  orthodoxy — ^f  or  the  double  pre- 
rogative of  the  Czars  must  not  be  forgotten — 
were  proclaimed  as  the  two  pillars  of  a  sys- 
tem of  defence  against  the  hostile  intentions 
of  Western  Europe.  As  though  an  aggres- 
sion of  this  kind  actually  threatened  the 
frontier,  the  public  functionaries  were  solemn- 
ly reminded  of  their  duties,  and  exhorted  to 
assist  in  every  possible  way  in  consolidating 
the  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  rest  of  the 
people  were  warned  that  only  in  the  unlimit- 
ed absolutism  of  the  Czar,  and  the  unques- 
tioning obedience  of  the  subject,  lay  those 
creative  and  conservative  energies  which 
could  realize  the  national  aspirations ;  that 
the  life  of  Russia  was  wholly  alien  from  the 
intellectual  movement  of  the  West  and  its 
cosmopolitan  community  of  interests;  but 
that  in  her  Slavonian  nationality  and  her  re- 
ligious orthodoxy  she  possessed  the  essential 
elements  of  strength  and  influence.  As  this 
language  became  common  to  all  ranks  of 
the  administration,  Panslavism  saw  that  at 
last  its  hour  was  at  hand.  Never  were  its 
agencies  in  Moscow,  Constantinople,  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  or  its  literary  allies  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Bautzen,  more  zealous 
and  active  than  in  the  latter  half  of  1859 ; 
and  never  was  the  refugee  propaganda  of 


London  so  completely  as  then  under  the  di- 
rection of    Slavonian  influences.      At  ,the 
same  time  the  old-Russian  party  of  Moscow 
felt  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  itself  upon 
a  firmer  basis.      With  a  steady  regard  to 
practical  success,  it  extended  its  ramifications 
through  the  army  and  administration,  up  to  the 
very  family  and  person  of  the  Czar;  while  its 
political  programme,  as  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned,  assumed  a  more  strictly  conserva- 
tive character.     The  government  manifestly 
leaned  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
base  the  future  of  Russia  on  the  idea  of  an- 
tagonism with  Western    Europe ;   but   of 
course  this  tendency  in  the  administration 
could  not  directly  and  immediately  aflect 
the  public  mind.     For  some  years,  on  the 
contrary,  the  doctrines  of  Herzen  were  po- 
pular ;  and  his  journal,  the  Kdokol^  was  im- 
ported in  great  numbers.     Its  extraordinary 
boldness    overawed    the    more    moderate, 
while  the  incendiary  writings  of  Bakunin  and 
Dolgorukow  held  up  the  privileged  orders  to 
genend  hatred  and  contempt     The  great 
body  of  the  inferior  nobility  and  function- 
aries, who  in  Russia  represent  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle culture,  and  determine  the  opinion  of 
the  day,  wavered  between  an  aversion  for  all 
Western  civilization,  and  a  blind  adherence 
to  the   principles  enunciated  by  English, 
German,  and  French  socialists.     Meanwhile 
those  to  whom  all  political,  social,  or  lite- 
rary investigation,  all  principle  or  system, 
isonlv  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  weariness  of 
the  fiesh,  took  refuge  in  the  doctrine  that 
questions  of  government,  religion,  and  soci- 
ety were  altogether  obsolete — phases  which 
had  been  passed  through  and  dismissed,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  present  was  a  complete 
overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  and  the 
renunciation    and    abolition   of   all    moral 
principles  and  restraints.      Future  genera- 
tions were  to  inherit  a  ruin,  and  reconstruct 
society  out  of  it     It  needs  only  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conditions  of   life  in 
Russia  to  understand  why  the  Nihilists,  as  they 
were  called,  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
of  the  sects,  and  stamped  their  impress  on 
the  middle  class  of  the  towns.     The  masses 
were  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  conflict  of 
extreme  opinions.     Their  empty  aspirations 
were  neither  derived  from  any  contact  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  nor  confined 
within  the  scope  of  any  practicable  policy. 
And  thus  the  government,  in  spite  of  some 
critical  moments,  was  able  to  look  down 
calmly  on  the  agitation.      There  could  be 
no  question  any  more  of  constitutional  li- 
mits to  the  supreme  power,  of  national  re- 
presentation, or  of  parliamentary  and  respon- 
sible government     The  immediate  purpose 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  government  had  at 
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any  rate  been  attained.  But  more  than  this. 
Every  political  or  social  phantom  that  enter- 
ed on  the  scene,  without  historical  justifica- 
tion or  contemporary  analogy,  was  a  fresh 
witness  to  the  government  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Russian  character,  and  the  specific  aims 
and  necessities  of  the  Russian  nationality. 
Thus  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  chasm ; 
and  these  extreme  programmes  came  in  aid 
of  the  government  endeavour  to  found  the 
political  life  of  Russia  on  her  separation 
from  the  intellectual  movement  and  com- 
mon interests  of  the  West  And  the  same 
method  found  an  application  also  in  other 
spheres  of  public  policy,  although  the  organs 
of  the  government  denied  or  only  partially 
admitted  the  fact.  As  the  ultimate  aim  of 
these  political  visionaries  was  the  absolute 
reverse  of  all  existing  Russian  institutions, 
they  strove  with  all  their  might,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  emancipation  decree,  to 
obtain  a  partition  of  the  property  of  the 
nobles  among  the  peasants.  Their  cry  was 
for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  landed  no- 
bility. That  is  to  say,  they  were  eager  to 
destroy  and  root  out  that  order  which  hi- 
therto indeed  had  enjoyed  power  and  privi- 
lege at  the  expense  of  the  other  orders,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  the  only  one  that 
possessed  any  culture  and  independence. 
The  government  of  course  found  its  own  ad- 
vantage in  this  tendency  of  Nihilism.  To 
vindicate  its  particular  scheme  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  justify  each  new  encroachment 
on  the  material  or  moral  rights  of  the  no- 
bility, it  was  content  to  point  to  the  ex- 
asperated and  exacting  t-emper  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
serfs.  It  almost  claimed  the  gratitude  of 
the  nobles  for  having  left  them  life  and  rai- 
ment ;  while  to  the  world  at  large  it  boasted 
how  gently  and  considerately  it  had  dealt 
with  men  against  whose  resistance  the  whole 
torrent  of  public  indignation  was  directed. 
The  Ukase  of  the  1st  of  March  1861 
granted  to  the  serfs  whom  it  emancipated  a 
Uberty  in  their  provincial  communities  more 
extensive  than  any  other  order  or  political 
corporation  could  have  ventured  to  hope 
for.  Up  to  this  time  the  unpractical  liberaJs, 
with  a  democratic  disinterestedness,  had 
worked  for  the  peasants ;  but  now  they  be- 

fan  earnestly  to  think  of  their  own  interests, 
hey  now  raised  the  cry  of  self-government 
in  eveiy  sphere  of  the  national  life;  they 
claimed  an  unrestricted  political  development 
for  all,  from  the  local  communities  at  the 
bottom  up  to  the  highest  orders  of  the  politi- 
cal body ;  they  called  for  decentralization  of 
the  government,  and  even  for  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  into  a  confedera- 
tion.    Such  were  the  consequences  which 


the  democratic  agitation  of  the  towns  de- 
duced from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
At  this  time  the  general  public  tendencies 
were  even  more  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment than  they  had  been  during  the  preced- 
ing constitutional  agitation.  For  it  was 
clear  that  the  government  had  itself  been 
the  apostle  of  these  views,  and  moreover  that 
it  had  deserted  its  own  organs,  the  public 
functionaries.  Its  authority  and  its  instru- 
ments were  thus  equally  discredited  for  any 
purpose  of  stemming  the  tide ;  and  the 
cry  resounded  from  every  quarter:  "You 
cannot  pretend  to  represent  that  new  idea  of 
government  which  demands  a  development 
peculiar  to  our  Russian  nationality ;  the  ob- 
solete tradition  of  the  German  bureaucracy 
is  the  only  thing  you  know."  At  that  period 
the  government  was  less  than  ever  able  to 
rely  on  the  landed  nobility ;  for  the  act  of 
emancipation  had  given  the  signal  for  a  com- 
plete subversion  of  order  and  discipline  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
were  entirely  engrossed  with  their  own  pri- 
vate concerns..  The  incendiary  fires  of  the 
summer  of  1 862  bore  witness  to  the  accepta- 
tion which  the  socialist  and  democratic  doc- 
trines of  the  Nihilists  found  among  the 
masses,  the  young-Russian  party  and  the 
mob  of  the  towns.  Even  now,  when  those 
times  have  become  historical,  it  is/ioubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  con- 
trol the  destructive  elements  that  were  at 
work,  or  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  had  not  an  event,  which  then  seemed 
to  threaten  the  complete  ruin  of  Russia, 
brought  about  a  thorough*  change^  This 
event  was  the  Polish  insurrection. 

It  was  long  before  the  military  strength  of 
Russia  succeeded  in  quelling  the  revolt 
During  the  conflict,  and  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  and  mist  of  cruel  massacres,  it  was 
difficult  for  Europe  to  discern  the  agitated 
masses  in  the  background,  to  observe  their 
movements,  atid  to  interpret  the  isolated  out- 
bursts of  their  pent-up  life.  It  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  government  dared  not  use  its 
power  to  the  utmost  in  Poland  for  fear  of  a 
Socialist  revolt  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  time  came  when  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion, in  the  weakness  of  its  degeneration,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Socialist  democracy  of 
Russia,  and  thus  alienated  the  S3rmpathy  of 
Western  Europe.  And  then  the  Czar  at  once 
'seized  the  occasion  to  outbid  the  commu- 
nistic ofiers  of  the  leaders  of  the  democracy, 
and  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  the  masses  by 
unlimited  grants  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish 
proprietors.  All  existing  social  institutions 
were  abolished  in  favour  of  a  thoughtless 
mob,  whose  enthusiasm  was  courted  by  the 
declaration  of  a  war  against  progress  and  en- 
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lighteninent  Thus  devils  were  cast  out  by 
Beelzebub ;  and  it  could  be  proclaimed  with 
truth  that  order  reigned  in  Foland.  Mean- 
while in  Russia  all  parties  seemed  to  amal- 
gamate in  a  violent  and  exclusive  sentiment 
of  nationality.  During  the  Polish  revolt 
Katkow  and  Leontjew,  by  their  protests  in 
the  name  of  their  coimtry  against  die  tenden- 
cies of  the  preceding  epoch,  had  secured  for 
the  Moscow  Gazette  a  position  of  intellectual 
supremacy  over  the  whole  national  Russian 
world,  and  an  influence  over  public  opinion 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  from  the 
stand-point  of  Western  ideas.  The  vague 
national,  not  Panslavist,  idea  now  ^ave  place 
to  what  was  called  "  the  political  idea,"  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Empire,  as  long  as  its  political,  religious, 
and  social  relations  and  institutions  were  in- 
fluenced by  European  culture,  must  neces- 
sarily remain  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Em- 
pire. That  violent  Russification,  which  had 
formerly  been  an  instrument  of  coercion  in 
the  hands  of  a  centralizing  Czar,  now  became 
the  summa  reipublicse  salus,  the  highest  law 
of  national  poHcy ;  and  in  order  most  effec- 
tually to  promote  this  end,  the  cultus  of  ab- 
solute right  in  the  head  of  the  State  resumed 
its  old  position  as  if  it  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. The  most  important  and  psycholo- 
gically decisive  point  in  this  change  of  the 
public  mind  is  that  it  believed  itself  to  be 
really  achieving  a  "  democratic  mission," 
since,  in  recognising  the  absolutism  of  the 
sovereign,  in  order  to  destroy  the  aristocratic 
constitution  and  society  of  flie  Western  pro- 
vinces, with  their  centrifugal  and  separatist 
tendencies,  it  was  manifestly  helping  to 
preserve  the  political  unity,  and  advancing 
towards  the  ideal  type,  of  modem  Russia. 
This  ideal  consists  in  the  close  alliance  of  an 
absolute  autocrat  with  the  peasantry — ^the 
only  fraction  of  the  population  supposed  to 
be  in  a  healthy  state.  It  is  in  principle  a  re- 
jection of  all  political  organization,  and  of 
every  hindrance  to  the  destruction  of  the 
privileged  and  landed  classes.  Its  intent  is 
to  give  political  preponderance  to  the  sense- 
less mass,  the  plaything  of  demagogues  or 
government  intrigues.  Its  life  is  a  fnvolous 
contempt  for  the  social  institutions  recom- 
mended by  nature,  history,  or  possession,  and  a 
scorn  of  aU  experiments  and  results  which  con- 
tradict the  political  and  social  ideal  prescrib- 
ed by  its  fancy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this 
confusion  of  ideas  should  have  engendered 
a  party  analogous  to  the  Nihilists — a  set  of 
men  who  on  the  old  Russian  soil  were  cham- 
pions of  the  extremest  popular  emancipation, 
while  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine, 
they  vied  with  Cossacks  and  gendarmes  in 
trampUng  down  the  slightest  liberal  move- 


ment, spying  out  the  proscribed  victims  of 
the  revolution,  and  visiting  the  Catholics  with 
persecution  and  torture.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  same  men  should  have  attacked  the 
political  privileges,  the  rights  of  property, 
the  social  order,  and  the  Protestantism,  of 
the  loyal  Baltic  provinces,  and  prepared  the 
way,  by  delation  and  caJumuy,  to  subject 
them  to  a  fate  as  gloomy  as  that  of  Poland. 
Mouravieff'and  Kauffmann  were  not  specially 
chosen  as  the  hangmen  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Ukraine:  they  are  merely  types  of  their 
party.  The  brutal  despotism  by  which  they 
systematically  ruined  those  countries  is  only 
what  is  meant  by  "  Russification,"  or  amalga- 
mation into  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  and 
other  agents  in  their  places  would  not  have 
been  more  squeamish  than  they.  In  the  un- 
offending Baltic  provinces  the  Russification 
is  more  refined  in  its  method,  but  it  is  not 
less  radical  in  its  nature. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion to  the  present  day,  the  proceedings  have 
been  too  clear  to  need  analysis,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  special  examples  to  prove  that  in 
the  administration  of  Western  Russia — not 
only  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Russia, 
but  also  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland — 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  has  thrown 
itself  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  this 
party.  And  why  should  it  not  f  The  blus 
teriing  phrases  of  the  national  pseudo-liberal- 
ism infatuate  the  masses,  whose  patriotism, 
as  Herzen  strikingly  observed,  is  only  grati- 
fied by  the  terror  of  other  nations.*  The 
doctrine  of  this  party,  moreover,  utterly  un- 
systematic and  unpractical  as  it  is,  harmo- 
nizes with  the  national  character.  For  the 
Russian  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth ;  his 
highest  canon  is  the  opportunity  of  the  mo- 
ment It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
same  unlimited  absolutism  which  he  at  pre- 
sent regards  as  the  most  powerful  means  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  form  the  character  of 
his  country,  may  possibly  hereafter,  by  a  sud- 
den reaction,  and  by  virtue  of  the  same  the- 
ory, subvert  the  whole  "  new  era,"  even  on 
the  national  Russian  soil.  The  present  gov- 
ernment, perhaps,  is  not  likely  to  do  this. . 
But  while  it  accommodates  its  course  to  the 
illogical  and.unsystematic  "  doctrine  of  the 
occasion,"  it  nevertheless  keeps  all  the  threads 
in  its  own  hands ;  and  the  public  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  more  independent  and  intelligent 
classes,  are  deprived  of  all  initiative.  It  poses 
itself  as  the  Supreme  Good,  dispensing  liber- 
ty, progress,  and  prosperity,  and  recognises 
no  obligation  to  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  its  work. 

This  policy  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
so  easy  to  realize  in  the  national  Russian 
provinces  if,  at  this  juncture,  the  Panslavists 
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had  not  offered  themselves  as  an  available 
instrument  It  is  trae  that  the  Panslavists 
are,  properly  speaking,  the  spiritnal  parents 
of  tne  national  pseudo-liberalism  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  thus  far  are 
identified  with  it  But  this  pseudo-liberal- 
ism represented  merely  a  movement  without 
any  internal  guarantee  of  constancy  in  case 
its  present  experiment  should  prove  a  fail- 
ure, or  the  government  should  adopt  more 
effectual  means  for  consolidating  its  despot- 
ism. Panslavism,  however,  has  definite 
principles.  Its  fixed  tendency,  so  far  as  the 
mtemal  life  of  Russia  is  concerned,  is  to- 
wards absolute  seclusion  from  Europe.  For 
it  regards  with  aversion  all  European  models, 
and  all  the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  the 
Great  The  only  point  in  which  its  ideal  is 
responded  to  by  the  "new  era"  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  And  this  it  does 
not  regard  as  an  act  of  humanity,  nor  as  a 
concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
nor  as  a  step  towards  the  economical  deve- 
lopment of  international  relations.  Such 
ideas  as  these  have  no  meaning  for  it 
What  it  sees  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  is,  first,  the  punishment  of  the  nobles 
for  their  contempt  of  the  old-Eussian  tradi- 
tions and  their  attachment  to  the  West,  and, 
secondly,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  he- 
reditary and  personal  proprietorship.  For 
such  proprietorship  it  looks  upon  as  a  "  bar- 
barism," while  it  regards  communism  as  an 
original  phenomenon  of  Russo -Slavonic  life. 
A  ccording  to  its  "  new  formula  of  civiliza- 
tio  n,"  whatever  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  been  derived  from  the  old  and 
worn-out  civilization  of  Europe  ought  to  be 
swept  away;  a  strict  protectionist  system 
should  seclude  Russia  ^om  all  political  and 
economical  intercourse  with  the  industry  of 
the  West;  and  thus  by  independence  and 
self-sufficiency  she  would  achieve  her  provi- 
dential mission,  and  realize  her  Panslavist 
supremacy. 

It  was  clear  that  a  government  which  used 
reason,  though  even  for  unreasonable  pro- 
jects— and  the  Russian  government  has 
never  been  deficient  in  practical  ability — 
would  be  able  to  do  what  it  liked  with  a 
fantastical  party  which  was  foolish  enough 
to  think  itself  independent  The  dreams  of 
this  party  made  it  blind  to  the  terrible  social 
and  economical  sufferings  which  the  mode 
of  emancipation  adopted  had  brought  upon 
Russia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  funda- 
mental hatred  of  the  higher  culture  secured 
its  constant  numerical  increase,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  its  recruits  made  up  for  their 
want  of  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Its  aim  was  to  lessen  to  the  utmost  the  politi- 
cal rights  which  in  Russia  were  traditionally 


connected  with  personal  proprietorship. 
For  its  adherents  saw  in  the  principle  of 
possession  nothing  but  the  progressive 
diminution  of  the  individual;  hence  they 
derived  their  "  new  formula  of  civilization." 
As  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  been 
the  material  and  political  ruin  of  the  nobili- 
ty, the  party  now  accepts  these  encroach- 
ments of  the  government  as  a  marked  ap- 
proach to  their  own  political  ideal.  But 
their  dream  of  a  peasant  sovereignty  can 
only  be  realized  when  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  and  from  the  Polar  to  the  Aral  Sea, 
IS  swept  clean  of  all  traces  of  personal  pro- 
prietorship, personal  liberty,  and  the  higher 
blessings  of  civilization.  The  ideal  Russia 
of  the  future  Panslavist  supremacy  consists 
of  a. uniform  atomic  population,  without  or- 
ganization or  differentiation,  ruled  by  an  ab- 
solute autocrat 

If  these  great  party  tendencies  are  com- 
pared with  one  another,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  their  kindred  progranmies  of  in- 
ternal policy  contain  merely  the  abolition  of 
•existing  institutions,  and  leave  the  national 
spirit  to  rebuild  the  future  structure  on  their 
ruins.  In  the  large  towns  this  "national 
spirit"  has  hitherto  only  hatched  impossible 
political  theories;  wlule  in  the  country, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  it  has 
not  shown  the  slightest  capacity  or  desire  to 
turn  to  account  the  freedom  which  has  been 
granted.  The  pseudo-liberal  doctrinaires, 
who  attempt  to  Russify  the  Western  pro- 
vinces in  order  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Panslavists,  who  would 
level  all  social  distinctions  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  sovereign  peasantry,"  entertain  no  sub- 
stantive idea  beyond  that  tabula  rasa  which 
they  seek  to  effect  by  the  overthrow  of  what- 
ever now  exists.  They  would  thus  have  the 
same  merely  negative  stand-point  as  the 
Nihilists,  and  like  them  would  leave  the  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  itself,  if  it  were  not 
that  high  above  the  chaos  of  the  regenerated 
Russian  world  they  raise  the  sacred  beacon 
of  the  Czar*s  unlimited  absolutism.  But 
this  is  not  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  shift  the  responsibility  to  other  shoul- 
ders, and  to  confess  their  own  sterility  and 
blindness.  Moreover,  it  is  to  sacrifice  their 
own  party  principles  to  the  mere  convenience 
of  the  Czar.  How  could  he  be  expected  to 
allow  the  future  to  be  moulded  by  the  doc- 
trines of  a  party,  if  its  schemes  did  not  real- 
ly answer  his  own  purposes!  The  intelli- 
gent party  leaders  recognise  this  simple  and 
ri^d  consequence;  but  the  parties  them- 
selves do  not  acknowledge  it  If  they  did, 
the  government  would  be  inconvenienced, 
but  it  would  be  inconvenienced  only;  for 
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the  popular  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
Czar  is  so  strongly  rooted  that  now,  since 
the  nobles  have  been  socially  ruined  and 
politically  nullified,  the  greatest  stroke  of 
power  mi^ht  be  safely  attempted,  if  it  did 
out  appe^  to  the  masses.  But  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  too  advantageous  for  any 
such,  stroke  of  power  to  be  desirable.  It 
dispenses  the  government  from  the  necessity 
of  assuming  a  definite  attitude  towards  par- 
ticular parties,  and  allows  it  to  coquet  at 
pleasure  with  them  all — so  that,  keeping  it- 
self free,  it  can  treat  each  of  them  in  turn 
as  the  favourite,  and  thus  convert  it  into  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  champion  against 
all  the  rest. 

Through  the  entire  course  of  the  "new 
era,"  the  Russian  autocracy  has  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  the  idea  that  it  must  be 
the  god  of  Russia.  In  order,  however,  to 
express  this  doctrine,  some  watchword  had 
to  be  devised  which  should  appeal  to  and 
sum  up  the  diverging  tendencies  of  the  na- 
tional patriotism.  The  device  was  an  old 
one;  but  its  application  in  these  days  is 
more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be.  Formerly 
Russian  patriotism  consisted  in  an  absolute 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Czar,  and  Rus- 
sian nationality  was  wholly  absorbed  in  reli- 
gious orthodoxy.  By  an  appeal  to  the 
"  orthodox  "  faith  of  old  Russia,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give*  national  motive  to  the  war  of 
1812,  and  to  the  Crimean  War  against  the 
"  heathen  "  nations  of  the  West.  But  this 
would  serve  no  longer.  Accordingly  a  wider 
nationality — one  not  exclusively  Russian,  but 
Slavonian — was  substituted  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  And  thus  foreign  politics  came  to 
occupy  a  greater  space  than  had  ever  been 
allotted  to  them  before.  For  instance,  the 
development  of  the  traditional  tendencies 
against  Turkey  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  down  to  the  middle  period  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  had  never  once  called  into 
being  any  national  solidarity  with  the  Slar 
vonian  Christians;  all  ties  with  them  were 
exclusively  founded  on  their  Greek  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  occasionally  Russian  policy  even 
showed  itself  hostile  to  Slavonians  subject  to 
foreign  rule.  But  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era  all  parties  have  raised  the  na- 
tional idea  to  the  top ;  and  the  government 
has  found  it  easy  enough,  by  means  of  the 
watchword  of  nationality,  to  revive  the  fa- 
vourite Russian  vision  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  Russia  has  inherited  tbe  mission  of 
founding  and '  presiding  over  a  Slavonian 
confederation,  made  up  of  States  abstracted 
from  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Germany.  The 
Slavonian  CJongress  of  Moscow,  in  the  pre- 
sence of   the   Minister  Tolstoi*,  completely 


and  formally  organized  a  propaganda  for  the 
purpose;  and,  while  the  Russian  govern- 
ment met  the  remonstrances  of  the  nearest 
States  by  declaring  that  it  was  only  holding 
an  ethnographical,  industrial,  and  Slavonian 
exhibition  at  Moscow,  a  number  of  South 
Slavonians  from  the  neighbouring  States 
were  being  trained  in  the  colleges  of  Nico- 
laijeff  and  St  Petersburg  for  Russian  foreign 
service,  to  act  under  Russian  control,  as 
apostles  of  the  general  Slavonian  solidarity 
in  Austria,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Servia. 
This  utilization  of  the  national  idea  for  ab- 
sorbing the  non-Russian  populations  could 
not  faS  to  flatter  Russian  patriotism.  And 
thus  "  the  precedence  of  the  East,"  which 
heretofore  meant  only  a  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  the  Czars,  for  which  on  each  occa- 
sion the  national  spirit  had  to  be  raised  to 
fanaticism  by  the  orthodox  Church,  has  now 
become  a  dogma  of  the  popular  conscious- 
ness ;  while  the  watchword  of  "  nationality  " 
provides  an  effectual  screen  for  measures  of 
mternal  policy.  Any  further  illustrations 
are  unnecessary.  For  with  this  preponde- 
rance of  the  idea  of  nationality,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  public  or  private  rela- 
tions, any  social,  political,  or  religious  insti- 
tution, whose  privileges  and  rights  may  not 
be  represented  as  a  crime  against  the  sacred 
spirit  of  the  national  development.  It  is  no- 
torious that  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  new 
era  "  pains  were  taken  to  induce  men  to  be- 
lieve that  Western  Europe  was  hostile  to  the 
national  life  of  Russia,  and  desired  to  thwart 
the  development  of  her  strength  and  civilisa- 
tion. It  was  easy  therefore  to  represent  the 
purely  humanitarian  intercession  of  Europe 
m  favour  of  Poland,  and  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many in  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  as 
an  aggression  of  the  West  on  Russian  self- 
development.  In  this  case  the  government 
did  not  need  aid  from  any  of  the  parties  to 
justify  its  Vandalism  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces. Its  action  was  supposed  to  be,  on 
the  face  of  it,  strictly  necessary  for  self-de- 
fence and  for  the  interest  of  the  threatened 
"  nationality."  If  any  Russian  ventured  to 
intercede  for  the  Western  provinces,  he  was 
held  to  be  self-condemned  on  the  score  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  policy.  He  was  put 
under  ban  as  anti-national 

Here  we  may  rest  It  is  evident  how 
universal  was  the  application  of  the  pliant 
watchword  of  "nationality" — how  well  it 
could  serve  to  give  the  boundless  autocracy 
of  the  government  the  appearance  of  merely 
complying  with  the  exigencies  of  national 
right  and  necessity.  The  only  gauge  of  pa- 
tnotism  was  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  non- 
Russian  elements  in  the  State  and  society ; 
and  thus  parties  and  the  people  came  to 
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adopt  the  flattering   delusion  that  the  su- 
preme absolutism  regarded  itself  merely  as 
the  executive  organ  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Russian  nation.     The  government,  no  doubt, 
was  conscious  of  the  unreality  of  its  profes- 
sions ;  but  its  agents  remained  subject  to  the 
influences  which  act  on  human  nature.     A 
man  cannot  play  a  part  for  ten  years  with- 
out coming  to  make  his  assumed  character 
a  part  of  himself  ;  and  a  complicated  politi- 
cal system  is  still  less  able  to  resist  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  habit     The  Russian  ad- 
ministration has  plainly  succumbed  to  this 
law.     It  would  be  unjust,  however,  and  un- 
historical,  to  maintain  that  the  Russian  "new 
era,"  as  it  existed  in  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment before  the  Polish  insurrection,  was 
hostile  to   a  solidarity   of    interests    with 
Western  Europe.     At  that  period  European 
money  was  required  to  advance  the  railway 
system,  as  weU  as  other  material  improve- 
ments indispensable  to  the  economical  re- 
generation  of  the   Empire.      Questions  of 
religion  and  nationality  m  general,  and  even 
the  legislative  and  legal  differences  pf  the 
non-Russian  provinces,  were  at  that  time  re- 
garded by  the  government  in  a  tolerant  and 
even  liberal   spirit     Its  principles  seemed 
consonant  with  the  possession  of  equal  rights 
by  all.      Although  it  may  have  doubted  the 
opportuneness  of  applying  directly  the  poli- 
tical and  social  reforms  of  Western  Europe, 
several  of  its  proceedings  proved  neverthe- 
less that  its  idea  of  reform  was  to  call  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  national  energies  in 
regenerating  the  Empire,  politically  and  so- 
cially, and  to  allow  decentralization,  or  even 
self-government,  a  wider  sphere  of  activity. 
The  Polish  revolution  completely  changed 
the  situation :  mixed  feelings  of  revenge  and 
fear  suggested  the  political  necessity  of  ut- 
terly destroying  the  Polish  element,  extir- 
pating its  nobles  and  its  religion,  and  giving 
the  preponderance  to  the  peasantry.     The 
government,  inevitably  though  not  openly 
an  ally  of  the  pseudo-liberals  and  Slavo-doc- 
trinaires,  had  accordingly  to  sacrifice  those 
principles  of  reform  to  which  at  the  outset 
it  had  given  the  foremost  place.     From  this 
time  it  identified  the  Polish  nationality  with 
aristocratic  resistance,   aristocratic  govern- 
ment with  Catholicism,  Catholicism  with  re- 
bellion, and  rebellion   with   aggression  on 
Russian  nationahty ;  and  it  became  animated 
by  an  extreme  intolerance,  which  logically 
involved  the  destruction  and  extirpation  of 
the  vanquished.     By  virtue  of  the  analogies 
usual  in  political  reasoning,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  easily  extended  to  the  constitution, 
the  Geiinanism,  and  the  Protestantism,  of 
the  Baltic  provinces ;  and  finally  it  reacted 
on  Russia  itself.      The    consequence   was 


plain,  that  the  Russian  nobility,  whicli   had 
also  been  an  obstacle  to  the  equal  riglits  of 
the  other  classes,  should  be  exposed  to  ge- 
neral hatred.      The  previous  attempt  to  ac- 
custom the  emancipated  serf  to  private  pos- 
session, by  granting  him  a  house  and  allot- 
ment, had  ended  only  in  the  establishment 
of  communism.     That  which   on   national 
Russian  soil  was  reputed  indispensable  for 
both  empire  and  nation,  was  necessarily  also 
enacted  for  the  western  portion  of  the   em- 
pire.     Hence   the  government,   while    en- 
gaged, as  it  thought,  in  dallying  with   the 
extreme  parties  in  the  nation,  was  gradually 
led  to  challenge,  not  only  all  the  European 
elements  in  the  Russian  system,  but  even  the 
civilization  of  Europe  itself. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Europe  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  internal  transmutations 
of  Russia  from  1860  to  1866.      Its  idea  of 
the  "  new  era  "  of  Alexander  was  filled  with 
the  luminous  image  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.     The  Polish  revolt  came  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  and  by  its  later  socialist 
and  communist  turn  disgusted  the  cultivated 
classes.     Europe  accordingly  bestowed  on 
it  only  a  superficial  attention,  and  at  the  best 
a  lukewarm  sympathy.     Public  attention, 
absorbed  by  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
1866,  failed  to  appreciate  the  complaints  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.      There 
was  no  idea  that  modem  Russia  would  even- 
tually prove  more,  and  more  directly,  dan- 
gerous to  European  society  and  polity  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.     In  foreign  aflfairs, 
the  Russian  Cabinet,  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
had  maintained  an  attitude  of  caution ;  its 
public  efforts  were  exclusively  in  the  inte- 
rests of  peace  and  conciliation.    Accordingly 
the  constant  hostility  of  the  Russian  press 
against  Europe  was  ignored.     It  was  not 
understood  that  all  parties  regarded  the  pre- 
sent restraint  of  the  public  energy  as  a  sys- 
tem of  preparation  for  a  more   obstinate 
struggle.     No  notice  was  taten  of  the  creed, 
so  industriously  instilled  into  the  nation, 
that  Russian  supremacy  in  the  future  was  to 
be  the  brilliant  recompense  for  the  evils  of 
the  present     The  little  that  was  translated 
out  of  the  unknown  Russian  idiom  was  only 
sporadic  and  fragmentaay ;  and  it  seemed  so 
strangely  opposed  to  ^1  known  policy,  that 
most  people  only  regarded  it  as  the  outpour- 
ing of  eccentric  visionaries,  whom  the  go- 
vernment would  have  to  resist  in  its  own  in- 
terests.   Western  Europe  would  have  gained 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  real  state  of  things 
if  it  had  paid  attention  to  the  measures  that 
foUowed  the  murderous  attempt  of  Kara- 
kassow  {^  April  1866).      Coming  as  they 
did  at  the  time  of  the  German  war,  they 
passed  off*  unnoticed  in  the  West ;  but  they 
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"were  of  decisive  importance  for  the  relations 
of  Europe  and  Russia.     They  not  only  de- 
termined the  present,  but  affected  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future.     The  Russian  go- 
vernment, which  up  to  that  time  had  more 
or   less  balanced  the  national  parties,  and 
used  them  for  its  own  purpose,  thenceforth 
allied  itself  with  the  Panslavists,  and  was  re- 
presented by  their  leaders.      It  will  be  well 
to   give  a  brief  statement  of  these  recent 
proceedings. 

The  traditional  usages  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment required  it  to  appear  that  Kara- 
kassow's  attempt  was  something  more  than 
the  isolated  act  of  a  frantic  idiot  It  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  climax  and  collapse  of 
some  vast  conspiracy.  Mouravieff,  the  hero 
of  Poland,  was  precisely  the  man  to  wring 
the  secret  out  of  the  heart  of  the  people  by 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  and  by  inquisitions 
amongst  all  classgs  and  corporations  in  every 
comer  of  the  Empire.  As  there  was  no 
foundation  for  suspicion,  the  investigations 
led  of  course  to  no  result ;  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  were  imprisoned  all  but  a  few  had 
to  be  released.  But  meanwhile  the  Pan- 
slavists successfully  impressed  public  opinion 
with  the  notion  that  the  secret  conspirators 
probably  belonged  to  the  Polish  or  the  Bal- 
tic provinces.  The  whole  national  press 
adopted  this  slander  as  an  established  fact ; 
an  alarm  was  raised  against  every  foreign 
element ;  and  it  was  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  that  the  government  should  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Panslavists.  At 
the  moment^  the  government  saw  in  this  wild 
outburst  a  danger  to  its  own  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. An  imperial  manifesto  of  the 
13th  of  May  1866  endeavoured  to  oppose  to 
these  social  and  democratic  extravagances 
the  invariable  and  logical  programme  of  the 
reforming  absolutism.  It  touched  upon  all 
the  cardinal  questions  of  reform  belonging 
to  the  "new  era."  In  order  to  make  it 
practically  effectual  it  was  addressed  to  every 
grade  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  its  language 
was  varied  so  as  to  fit  the  expression  of  its 
ideas  to  each  official  jurisdiction.  The  cli- 
max was  reached  in  the  reproach  that  the 
organs  of  administration  Had  hitherto  failed 
in  their  duty  of  representing  the  conservar 
tive  interest  and  confronting  the  reckless  at- 
tempts of  socialist  democracy.  The  admi- 
nistration at  once  broke  out  into  acts  of 
decided  repression,  and  of  excessive  rigour 
against  the  press.  The  functionaries  vied 
with  one  another  in  upholding  the  honour  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  its  orthodox  conserva- 
tism. A  sudden  calm  followed  the  din  of 
conflicting  parties — a  lull  which  recalled  the 
Russian  adage,  "  I  am  resting  on  the  beach 
and  watching  for  the  wind^"     If  at  this 


juncture  the  government  had  really  exer- 
cised its  power  over  the  parties,  it  might 
have  seized  the  reins  with  strong  hand. 
But  the  old-Russian  party,  by  a  clever 
stroke,  utilized  the  moment  of  public  dis- 
may ;  and  it  was  helped  by  the  sudden  poli- 
tical aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  The  mode- 
rate element  was  weeded  out  from  the  higher 
administrative  circles.  The  incipient  malady 
of  the  Emperor  was  another  reason  why 
those  who  sympathized  with  European  civi- 
lization felt  less  sure  of  their  influence.  The 
Grand-Duke  Constantine,  the  former  idol  of 
the  Moscow  party,  came  forth  from  his  re- 
treat. The  Panslavists  endeavoured  to  form 
a  connection  with  the  Czarewitch,  whose 
strong  inclination  to  ultrarRussian  ideas  is 
no  mystery.  The  most  influential  positions 
were  successively  filled  by  stronger  and 
stronger  partisans  of  Panslavism,  with  that 
obstinacy  and  indifference  to  means  which 
generally  characterizes  the  Slavonian,  and 
especially  the  Russian,  temper.  The  rela- 
tive calm  which  has  since  reigned  in  politics 
seems  to  favour  these  tendencies.  At  the 
present  moment,  not  only  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, but  the  whole  political  organ- 
ism of  the  Empire,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ultra-national  party.  Although  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  the  foreign  minister,  maintains  a 
certain  reserve,  the  minister  of  war,  Millutin, 
is  a  professed  Panslavist  ToktoK  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  Zelenoi  the  minister  of  crown- 
lands,  Bobrinski  the  minister  of  pubUc 
works,  belong  to  the  same  party;  lima- 
scheff,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  is  said  to 
owe  his  office  to  his  party-services.  Timas- 
cheff,  Millutin,  Zelenoi,  General  Kauffmaun 
of  Lithuanian  notoriety  (at  present  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  Taschkend),  and  Prince 
Tscherkaski,  the  leader  of  the  old  Muscovite 
party,  are  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
the  Czarewitch,  who  figures  in  the  private 
council  of  the  Emperor  as  the  most  influen- 
tial champion  of  Panslavism,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  nation  as  its  standard-bearer. 
Thus  the  abolition  of  PoUsh  and  German 
nationality  within  the  Empire,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the 
exclusion  of  Western  civilization,  and  the 
union  of  the  Slavonian  race  under  Russia, 
are  no  mere  frantic  wishes  of  an  extreme 
party.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Czar;  and  the  government  pursues  their 
practical  realization.  In  case  of  the  de- 
pression and  mental  collapse  of  Alexander 
II.  making  way  for  his  successor,  Europe 
may  expect  to  see  Panslavism  formally  pro- 
claimed as  the  poUtical  idea  of  Russia. 

From  the  internal  condition  of  the  Empire 
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let  us  now  turn  to  its  foreign  policy.  The 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  nev^er  made  a  se- 
cret of  the  fact  that  at  the  peace  of  Paris  it 
gave  up  none  of  its  former  pretensions.  The 
pacific  disposition  of  the  civilized  world  at 
that  time  permitted  Prince  Gortschakoff  to 
say  in  the  coronation  circular  of  the  2d  of 
September  1 856,  *'  La  Russie  ne  boude  pas ; 
la  Russie  se  recueille."  Men  appeared  de- 
termined not  to  see  how  Nesselrode's  suc- 
cessor dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  Crimean 
.  War  had  freed  Russia  from  every  tie  that 
bound  her  up  with  the  European  balance  of 
power,  and  had  restored  her  liberty  of  action 
for  the  development  of  specific  Russian  in- 
terests. Later  on,  the  dissolving  views  of 
the  ^^new  era''  dazzled  all  eyes;  and  men 
forgot  that  this  same  peace  programme  had 
been  the  highest  expression  of  the  Czar's  re- 
lations with  Europe  at  the  time  when  all 
courts  regarded  Nicholas  as  the  "  bulwark  of 
Christian  conservatism,"  and  when  he  inter- 
fered at  pleasure  in  ^e  quarrels  of  States 
and  nations,  as  he  deemed  it  profitable  to 
"the  cause  of  the  Empire,"  or  necessary  to 
maintain  "  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor,  or 
useful  for  "  the  positive  interests  of  Russia." 
All  this  was  done  on  the  supposition  that 
Russia  was  the  necessary  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  weaker  States,  as  if  Western  poli- 
tics were  simply  an  uninterrupted  system  of 
international  encroachment  Since  the  Cri- 
mean War,  what  scheme  of  her  foreign  po- 
licy has  Russia  found  it  necessary  to  renounce 
in  the  interest  of  her  domestic  regeneration  ? 
Political  illusions  are  the  worst  Every  one 
knows  that  the  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  only  an  historical  fable,  and  that  the  docu- 
ment so  called  is  a  forgery.  But  the  idea 
which  it  embodies  is  not  the  less  true.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Czar  not  to  accept  the  lo- 

g'cal  consequences  of  his  position.  While 
ussia  rests  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, with  a  homogeneous  population  of  70 
millions,  that  testament  will  remain  the  most 
concise  expression  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  facts,  and  of  the  irreconcile- 
able  relations  between  Russia  and  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  Only  a  very  superfi- 
cial historical  criticism  could  conceive  that 
the  tendencies  of  Russia  with  regard  to  Eu- 
rope since  Peter  the  Great  are  mere  effects  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Czars.  The  natural 
and  vital  conditions  of  the  politics  of  Russia, 
and  the  uniform  growth  of  internal  necessi- 
ties, are  the  real  causes.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  childlike  simplicity  of  some  poli- 
ticians, especially  in  Germany,  supposed  that 
when  Russia  had  once  achieved  the  reorgani- 
zation of  her  social  orders  she  would  no 
longer  prove  a  danger  to  Europe,  and  that 
her  interests  would  thenceforth  oe  bound  up 


with  those  of  the  Western  world.  Such  per- 
sons assume  that  the  social  and  political 
transformation  of  Russia  would  be  made  after 
a  Western  model  But  this  is  impossible  while 
the  reformers  ijegard  nationality  as  the  ^sen- 
tial  and  natural  condition  of  the  development 
And  further,  if  Russia  were  an  ordinaiy  Eu- 
ropean Power,  Russian  conquest  would  in 
each  case  require  a  preliminary  excitement  of 
the  energies  of  the  nation ;  but  such  excite- 
ment would  be  dangerous  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  Czar  and  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 
But  if  this  absolutism  only  kept  in  view  the 
extension  of  the  distinctive  civilization  of  the 
nation,  all  these  dangers  would  turn  into 
means  of  safety.  When  Russia  is  the  whole 
civilized  world,  a  small  Russia  is  a  disgrace. 
She  must  extend  her  arms  north  and  south, 
and  make  herself  as  supreme  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Dardanelles  as  on  the  Baltic 
Thus  the  traditional  politics  of  Russia,  ev^ 
under  the  "  new  era,"  would  undergo  no  nota- 
ble change.  The  serious  disturbances  ac- 
companying the  internal  reforms  might  make 
peace  needful ;  but  the  logical  course  of  Rus- 
sia was  to  effect,  by  any  means  at  her  dis- 
posal, the  dissolution  of  the  solidarity  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  Crimean  War  convinced  Russia  that 
any  direct  attack  on  Turkey  would  immedi- 
ately bring  her  into  collision  with  the  supe- 
rior military  skill  of  the  "  West  European  co- 
alition." But  it  had  an  important  compen- 
sation. It  deeply  interested  in  her  behalf  the 
Slavonians  of  Turkey  and  Ill3rria,  and  enabled 
her  to  boast  that,  though  'the  Czar  might 
not  be  invincible,  she  had  shed  her  own 
blood  for  their  defence,  when  all  Europe  was 
banded  together  to  oppress  them ;  that  the 
strength  alone  and  not  the  will  had  been 
wanting  to  her  for  their  deliverance;  and 
that  they  could  easily  distinguish  between 
the  Power  that  had  entered  on  an  unequal 
struggle  for  their  sakes,  and  those  Christian 
and  civilized  Powers  that  had  taken  up  arms 
to  keep  them  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.'  This  list  of  the  moral  adv^antages 
which  Russia  claims  to  have  reaped  from 
her  defeat  are  the  very  phrases  of  a  memo- 
randum emanating  from  Prince  Gortschakoff", 
and  published  last  December  in  Le  Nord. 
The  fact  proves  decisively  that,  though  Rus- 
sia fourteen  years  ago  had  to  desist  from  di- 
rect attacks,  she  nevertheless  did  not  lose 
sight  for  a  moment  of  her  original  aim. 
*  The  lesson  was  not  lost  Not  Turkey,  but 
pre-eminently  the  Christian  races  were  con- 
cerned ;  no  one  could  doubt  of  this.  Russia 
could  retire  with  the  conviction  that  the  scat- 
tered grains  of  seed  would  not  perish,  but 
would  ripen  for  a  future  harvest'  It  appears 
from  this  memorandum,  which  sums  up  in  a 
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few  sentences  the  proceedings  of  a  series  of 
years,  that  the  apparent  reserve  of  Russia  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  enable  her  to  em- 
ploy her  agents  among  the  South  Slavonians 
not  only  against  Turkey  but  also  against  Aus- 
tria, while  she  retains  the  power  of  repudiat- 
ing them  at  any  moment  Her  peculiar  po- 
sition gives  her  this  advantage,  that  she  is 
not  obliged  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  her  foreign 
projects ;  and  the  guides  and  instruments  of 
her  foreign  policy  have  the  talent  and  tact 
of  waiting  qmetly  for  the  opportunity.  They 
are  always  occupied,  however;  for  Russia, 
alike  Asiatic  and  European,  gives  them  an 
alternate  field  of  action  in  either  hemisphere. 
To  quiet  the  jealousy  of  her  neighbours,  she 
will  in  one  place  make  a  noisy  demonstration 
of  departure,  as  she  ostensibly  turned  away 
from  Europe  after  the  Crimean  War.  After 
that  time,  she  seemed  to  devote  her  whole  at- 
tention to  Asiatic  aflSEiirs,  and  for  a  while  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  the  ^'questions  of  the 
farther  East"  This  was  the  case  particularly 
in  1860.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  ques- 
tions were  in  fact  made  use  of  to  bewilder 
and  put  down  the  internal  movement  which 
was  tending  towards  the  ideas  of  constitu- 
tional government  It  was  represented  that 
such  tendencies  only  gave  occasion  to  Western 
Europe  to  thwart  the  free  display  of  the  na- 
tional energy,  and  that  the  only  means  of  ef- 
fectual self-protection  was  to  keep  rigorously 
apart  from  all  non-Russian  movements  of  the 
time,  and  from  all  cosmopolitan  solidarity  of 
interests.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
by  no  means  warranted  such  suggestions; 
but  their  aim  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
mysterious  policy  of  the  future.  For  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  power  of  Russia  in  Asia  was  pro- 
claimed and  popularized  with  no  less  empha- 
sis. These  apparently  divergent  agitations, 
both   zealously  advocated  by  the  national 

Eress,  had  their  common  origin  in  the  calcu- 
itions  of  the  central  power ;  both  of  them, 
embodied  in  the  ever-recurring  Eastern  ques- 
tion, repeatedly  deceived  the  world.  The 
Slavonian  propaganda  was  directed  against 
Austria.  Her  despotic  attempts  to  Germanize 
her  heterogeneous  Slavonian  elements,  and  to 
corrupt  the  Turkish  dependencies,  while  sa- 
crificing the  Christian  populations  to  Mo- 
hammedanism, formed  the  dark  foreground 
of  the  picture;  in  the  distance  emerged  a 
glorious  vision — the  white  Czar  and  his  re- 
deeming legions.  The  allies  of  Austria  were 
similarly  dealt  with.  France,  where  the  Na- 
poleonic policy  of  agitation  had  then  reached 
its  zenith,  was  treated  with  exaggerated  de- 
ference. With  Prussia  sig^s  and  pledges  of 
friendship  were  exchanged;  and  she  was 
warned    against   forfeiting  her  traditional 


Russian  sympathies  by  too  close  an  approach 
to  Great  iBritain.  Great  Britain  herself  was 
regarded  as  in  European  afiairs  altogether 
selfish  an4  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of 
nations,  and  in  Asiatic  affairs  intent  only  on 
spoiling  friendly  States,  and  usurping  their 
provinces  for  the  benefit  of  an  insatiable 
aristocracy.  These  populations  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  desired  to  gain  by  teaching  them 
the  blessings  of  civilization;  and  the  expulsion 
of  England  from  her  Eastern  empire  was 
treated  only  as  a  question  of  time.  As  in 
Europe  the  ''holy  mission  of  Russia''  was 
the  redemption  of  weak  and  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, so  in  Asia  it  was  the  emancipation 
of  barbarous  nations,  and  the  opening  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  traffic,  com- 
merce, and  social  blessings  of  the  Russian 
world. 

These  notions  show  the  kind  of  ideas  fa- 
miliar to  Russian  nationalism,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  object  of  the  agitations  of  Slavo- 
nian countries.  European  opinion  admitted 
the  civilizing  mission  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia ;  and  Russia  herself,  with  her  improved 
means  of  communication,  seemed  adapted 
for  a  middle  term  between  European  culture 
and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  extreme 
East  Hence  there  were  two  powerful  rea- 
sons why  Europe  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Asia.  And  they 
were  strengthened  by  the  agitation  and  con- 
fusion reigning  in  Europe,  which  absorbed 
its  attention,  while  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to  Euro- 
pean affairs  offered  no  incentive  to  other 
Cabinets  to  notice  the  affairs  of  Russia.  If 
we  follow  on  the  map  the  march  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  we  perceive  two  main  lines,  the  ends 
of  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
may  converge  and  enclose  the  countries  be- 
tween them.  The  point  does  not  concern 
any  supposed  system  of  Russian  policy  in 
Asia,  but  simply  the  geographical  fact  of 
her  progress.  Li  its  wider  dimensions  it  of- 
fers a  singular  analogy  to  her  progress  in 
Europe.  Here  her  aim  has  always  oeen  to 
possess  eastern  and  western  Prussia,  flanked 
by  Finland  and  Poland;  and  on  the  Da- 
nube she  seeks  to  exclude  and  paralyse  Aus- 
tria, against  the  day  when  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  grasp  at  European  Turkey.  By 
the  submission  of  the  Caucasus  in  1860  the 
whole  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  have  become  her  property.  If  we  trace 
her  march  upon  Persia,  in  Turkestan,  and  her 
invasion  of  the  Eirghizian  Steppes,  the  ana- 
logs becomes  striking. 

If  the  ardour  and  tenacity  with  which  a 
political  idea  is  pursued  be  any  index  of  the 
conviction  of  its  logical  necessity,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Russia  regards  her  advance 
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in  Central  Asia  as  an  absolute  condition  of 
her  political  organization.  She  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  Asiatic  expeditions  even  during 
the  Polish  revolution.  Nor  is  her  Asiatic 
policy  a  new  idea ;  it  dates  from  the  time 
of  Peter  i.  The  impression  originally  made 
on  the  nomadic  tribes,  however,  had  been 
gradually  effaced  by  the  impossibility  of 
changing  their  condition,  and  had  become  a 
mere  recollection.  Nicholas,  as  is  well 
known,  failed  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  re- 
duce them ;  and  after  the  Crimean  War  a  re- 
niewed  vigour  in  this  direction  was  well  cal- 
culated to  act  on  public  opinion.  While 
the  Czar  as  yet  did  not  venture  to  proclaim 
his  sympathies  with  the  revolutionary  agitar 
tion  of  the  kindred  races  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  it  seemed  opportune  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  Russian  patriotism  by  the 
prospect  of  Asiatic  triumphs.  This  policy 
further  strengthened  the  Panslavist  belief 
that  Russia,  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  race, 
with  its  new  "  formula  of  civilization,"  was 
destined  to  enjoy  supremacy  over  the  worid. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
as  it  was  for  Russia  during  the  Polish  revo- 
lution to  cariT  on  her  Asiatic  expeditions, 
had  not  Prussia — already  contemplating  her 
aggression  on  Germany,  and  anxious  at 
least  for  the  neutraUty  of  Russia — co-operat- 
ed in  the  overthrow  of  Poland.  It  was  on 
the  synrpathies  of  Prussia  that  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  especially  relied  when  it 
rejected  the  remonstrances  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  in  favour  of  the  Poles. 
With  a  superfluity  of  disdain,  after  it  had 
torn  up  the  remonstrances,  it  issued,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1864,  a  long  justification, 
which  no  one  had  asked  for,  of  its  Asiatic 
conquests.  Meanwhile  the  tragedy  was 
played  out  in  Poland ;  and  since  1866  the 
work  of  national  and  religious  destruction  in 
that  country  has  been  prosecuted  in  a  man- 
ner which  altogether  eclipses  the  vengeance 
of  Nicholas.  This  violence  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  diplomatic  and  mate- 
rial connivance  of  Prussia,  which  was  given 
in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  Russia  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  future  Panslavist  Empire.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867,  when  the  Prussian  Pai> 
liament  took  notice  of  the  increasing  Russi- 
fication  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Count  Bis- 
marck pronounced  their  right  of  resistance 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  to  be 
problematic  and  obsolete,  though  they  were 
guaranteed  by  the  oath  of  all  the  Czars,  and 
of  Alexander  il  himself ;  and  he  attempted  to 
justify  the  whole  system  'of  Russincation 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg. 
In  this  system  it  is  possible  in  theory  to 


draw  a  distinction  between  the  purpose  it- 
self and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  The 
execution  is  the  work  of  the  ultra-national 
parties,  to  which  the  government  committed 
the  pacification  of  Poumd.  Their  fanaticism 
performed  its  office  by  tramplmg  down  the 
mnocent,  after  the  guilty  were  slain,  or  had 
fled,  or  were  languishing  in  Siberia.  In  the 
name  of  nationality  they  sought  to  extirpate 
the  language,  the  religion,  the  civil  and  so- 
cial institutions  of  ^Poland,  Lithuania,  the 
Ukraine,  all  the  Western  governments,  and 
even  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic.  Meantime 
it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  govern- 
ment had  lost  all  control  over  parties,  and 
had  sunk  into  dependence  on  thePanslavists. 
To  their  leaders,  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  it  was  given  to  discuss 
ana  plan  the  future  of  the  Empire.  What 
the  ultra-Russians  had  regarded  as  a  victo- 
rious and  exhilarating  campaign,  the  govern- 
ment regarded  as  a  necessary  defence  to  the 
Empire  and  nation  against  the  dissolving  in- 
fluence of  the  West  The  Russification  of 
the  Western  provinces  becanle  a  principle. 
The  reluctance  of  the  non-Russian  element, 
their  attachment  to  their  customs,  religion, 
and  language,  was  denounced  as  separatism 
and  hostility  to  the  Empire,  and  provoked 
the  nationalists  to  the  most  violent  measures. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  system  is  clear ; 
it  tends  not  merely  to  the  levelling  of  the 
different  countries  according  to  the  St  Peters- 
burg programme,  but  also  to  the  erection  of 
a  sort  of  Russian  wall  round  the  western 
borders  of  the  Empire.  In  old  times  a  de- 
sert track  was  artificially  made  along  the 
frontiers  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  where 
smugglers  and  military  deserters  might  be 
caught  and  shot :  conversely,  the  victims  of 
this  violent  Russification  will  one  day  be  a 
screen  behind  which  Russia  may  organize  her 
aggressions  on  Europe. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Empire  and  its  chaotic  movements  from 
Europe  is  only  one  side  of  its  politics.  The 
civilized  world  might  be  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  Russia,  if  she  were 
to  retire  definitively  from  the  scene.  But 
the  policy  of  exclusion  not  only  aims  at 
making  ^n  impression  on  the  world,  but  in 
its  action  on  non-Russian  Slavonians  be- 
comes even  a  policy  of  inclusion.  It  aims 
at  effecting  the  dissolution  of  neighbouring 
States.  The  Panslavists  accept  this  system 
of  a^tation  as  a  prelude  to  the  triumph  of 
the  "  new  formula  of  civilization  "  over  the 
decrepit  life  of  Europe;  the  government, 
more  practical,  sees  in  it  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  "  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion.*'  In  this  Eastern  question,  as  in  that  of 
Russification,  the  government  has  allied  it- 
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self  with'  tlie  ultra-Russian  parties,  and  at 
present  yields  to  their  influence.     We  have 
seen  how  the  cry  of  Greek  Christianity  has 
been  exchanged  for  that  of  kindred  nation- 
alities and  the  redemption  of  oppressed  Sla- 
vonian  populations.     The  re-establishment 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  remains  as  an  ulti- 
mate aim,  only  to  be  realized  through  a  Sla- 
vonian confederation  under  Russia.     The 
kingdom  of  Greece  is  also  to  be  absorbed, 
and  Constantinople,  Philippopol,  and  Saloni- 
ka to  become  "Hellenic  free-towns."     In 
the  expenditure  of  the  Russian  f oreign-ofBce, 
the  item  formerly  known  as  "subsidy  for 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey  *'  is  now  called  "  sub- 
sidy for  orthodox  churches  and  schools  of 
the  Slavonian  provinces  under  Turkey  and 
Austria."    For  Austria  is  now  officially  placed 
in  the  scheme  of  these  revolutionary  agita- 
tions; and  here  again  Prussia,  since  1866, 
by  material  and  moral  means,  among  the 
Czechs  and  among  the  southern  Slavonians, 
has  been  aiding  and  abetting  Russia  towards 
the  subversion  of  Austria.     At  the  Paris 
Congress,  the  Cretan  insurrection,  as  being 
an  exclusively  Hellenic  affair,  was  coldly  sup- 
ported.    In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
officer  of  high  standing.  General  Fadejew, 
has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Eastern  question,  in  which  he  asserts  its 
close  connection  with  the  Slavonian  question, 
urges  as  indispensable  the  Russian  annexa- 
tion of  Galicia,  and  announces  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Austria  as  the  necessary  and  practi- 
cable condition  of  solving  the  Slavo-Oriental. 
question.     "  If  only  this  were  accomplished," 
he  says,  "  then  Constantinople  would  of  itself 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia ;  at  least  Rus- 
sia would  march  unhindered  upon  Constan- 
tinople; whereas  with  Austria  in  her  rear 
she  cannot  venture  a  step.    At  present  £u- 
fope  would  reply  to  an  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion by  an  irresistible  coalition ;  and  Austria 
would  at  once  rekindle  the  revolution  in  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.    Russia  stands  isolated 
in  Europe.     She  cannot  even  count  much 
upon  Prussia,  whose  connivance  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  Slavonic  races  she  would  have 
to  reward  by  equal  concessions  to  German 
nationality.     The  United  States  of  America 
alone  have  a  common  interest  with  Russia 
in  weakening  the  naval  powers  of  Europe. 
Let  it  then  be  the  duty  of  the  army  of  Rus- 
sia to  anticipate  all  these  eventualities,  and 
of  her  politicians  to  popularize  the  idea  of 
a  Panslavist  confederation,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Czar,  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  to  the  Pole." 

It  is  said  that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
bui^  has  officially  disclaimed  any  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  this  pamphlet     It 


may  be  so ;  but  the  true  value  of  such  dis- 
claimers is  known.  The  Slavonian  Congress 
of  Moscow,  presided  over  by  Tolstoi,  and  the 
reception  of  the  Czech  deputation,  are  not 
forgotten ;  nor  are  the  loyal  pilgrimages  of 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania  to  the  court  of  Alex- 
ander at  Sympheropol  any  mystery ;  nor  is 
it  unknown  that  Russian  gold  underlies  the 
agitations  of  the  South  Slavonians  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  General  Fadejew  may  be  the  enfant 
terrible  of  his  party ;  but  he  is  not  the  less 
to  be  thanked  for  his  candour.  His  party 
is  in  fact  the  dominant  one  in  Russia ;  its 
wishes  are  those  of  the  Russian  nation ;  and 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  is  committed  to 
its  hands.  For  the  present  Russia  may 
shrink  from  a  war ;  her  internal  life  is  still 
unripe ;  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
the  whole  southern  railway  system  are  in- 
complete. Still,  everything  forebodes  a  de- 
cisive struggle.  The  annexation  of  Turkey 
will  always  remain  the  fixed  aim  of  all  Mos- 
covite  policy  ;  and  the  attempt  to  realize  it 
will  be  made,  as  Fuad  Pacha's  political  testa- 
ment observes,  "when  the  Slavonians  get 
their  Cavour  or  their  Bismarck." 

The  same  authority,  whether  apocryphal 
or  not,  declares  an  important  trutn  when  it 
says  that  this  attempt  will  proceed  from  the 
east,  from  Persia.  The  consolidation  of  Rus- 
sian power  in  the  khanates  of  Turkestan  and 
the  court  of  Teheran  are  its  remote  prepara- 
tions; the  more  immediate  being  the  syste- 
matic corruption  of  the  neighbouring  Turko- 
Persian  provinces,  and  the  fomentation  of 
revolt  and  disaffection  in  the  Arabian  Irak 
and  Mesopotamia.  Outbreaks  of  this  spirit 
are  no  new  phenomenon  among  the  nomad 
or  half-nomadic  populations  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. They  used  to  h^^en  periodically, 
and  were«tolerated  as  unavoidable  accidents ; 
the  insurgents  of  yesterday  would  to-morrow 
once  more  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  Pa- 
dishah, for  there  existed  for  them  no  other 
political  attraction.  Now  the  case  is  altered. 
As  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  so  also  in  Asia, 
the  Moscovite  policy  selects  its  instruments 
skilfully ;  and  the  chiefs  are  seduced  by  the 
flash  of  the  silver  rouble.  This  propaganda, 
moreover,  is  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  itnd  Bosnia.  For  Rus- 
sia has  been  taught  by  experience  that  Tur- 
key, in  case  of  encroachment  on  her  Euro- 
pean territories,  is  still  able  to  draw  recruits 
enough  from  Asia  to  keep  the  invaders  at 
bay  Hll  a  European  coalition  compels  them 
to  retreat  But  Mohammedan  Asia  is  not 
so  good  a  field  for  Russian  manoeuvres  as 
the  Slavonian  provinces  of  European  Turkey. 
The  deep  divergences  of  nationality  and  re- 
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ligion  are  not  compensated  by  the  greater 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  European 
protectors  of  Turkey.  The  reorganization 
of  the  Turkish  army,  however,  which  extend- 
ed military  conscription  even  to  these  re- 
gions, gave  an  opening  for  intrigue.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  some  disturbances  had  already 
been  fomented  in  Albania  and  Anatolia :  it 
was  an  easier  task  to  raise  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plains  and  the  Syrian 
desert  against  the  Governor-General  of  Bag- 
dad. It  had  been  their  custom,  even  in  or- 
dinary times,  to  dismiss  with  blood  and 
bruises  the  recruiting  officers  who  were  sent 
to  levy  their  contingent ;  but  now,  instead 
of  serving  the  successor  of  the  Ehalifs  as 
irregular  troops,  under  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet,  in  some  wild  religious  war,  they 
were  to  undergo  the  dru<§ery  of  regular 
discipline.  It  was  too  much  for  human  na- 
ture. The  fire  was  kindled;  and  Russia 
willingly  blew  the  coals.  The  tumult  moved 
on  towards  Bagdad,  the  regular  soldiers 
scarcely  holding  out  against  it ;  and  Russia 
quietly  continued  the  prosecution  of  her  own 
purposes. 

Her  aim  is  the  extension  of  either  the 
frontiers  or  the  rule  of  the  Empire — in 
Europe  over  the  Slavonians,  and  in  Asia  over 
the  populations  of  the  Armenian  mountain 
range  down  to  the  Euphrates,  and  if  possible 
towards  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  I^ersian 
Gulf.  All  this  reacts  on  her  ultimate  de- 
signs upon  European  Turkey  and  Constanti- 
nople; and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
intended  Slavonian  confederation,  it  exhibits 
the  outlines  of  an  organic  fringe  of  tributa- 
ly  States  around  the  nucleus  of  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  regard  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  intrigues  against  Persia  as  seriously  affect- 
ing the  British  power  in  India.  No  doubt 
the  predominance  of  Russia  in  Tiffkestan  is 
a  fact ;  and  if  the  ukases  of  the  Czar  were 
to  be  as  rejected  at  Bokhara  and  Samar- 
kand as  at  St  Petersburg,  and  the  popula- 
tions were  to  be  drilled  into  disciplined  mass- 
es like  the  Cossacks,  she  might  some  day 
create  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire.  But  the  immediate  purpose 
of  her  operations  in  Central  Asia  does  not 
threaten  India.  Her  advantage  is  already 
sufficiently  great  in  obtaining  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  traffic  of  Central  Asia,  and 
the  protection  of  the  commercial  caravans. 
An  Indian  complication  would  only  be 
brought  about  as  a  means  to  the  principal 
end,  and  would  only  become  significant  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Russian  straggle.  It 
is  conceivable  that  England  might  be  in- 
duced to  remain  neutral  during  the  decisive 
attack  on  Turkey,  by  a  bold  diversion  against 


India ;  but  such  an  effort  would  demand  the 
employment  of  so  colossal  a  force  that  Tur- 
key herself  might  find  safety  in  the  division 
of  her  foe. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  development  of  parties  in 
modern  Russia,  their  relations  with  and  reac- 
tion on  the  government,  the  political  aim  of 
the  nation,  and  the  means  to  its  attainment 
To  a  sentimental  politician  the  picture  which 
the  Empire  offers  might  seem  grand  as  well 
as  horrible.  But  perhaps  the  CTandeur  is 
somewhat  imaginary.  For  what  is  the  inner 
condition  of  Russia?  The  Crimean  War 
and  the  reforms  of  the  Emperor,  especially 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  could  not  fail, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  country,  to  cause 
a  dangerous  fermentation,  and  to  give  new 
life  to  elements  which,  since  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  had  lain  hidden  beneath  t£e 
surface.  This  fermentation  is  only  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  leading 
men  who,  with  a  strong  hand  and  enlarged 
views,  might  direct  and  regulate  the  chaotic 
movements.  And  the  immediate  actors  are 
not  only  bewildered  and  lost  for  want  of 
leaders,  but  recklessly  usurp  the  office  of 
steersmen,  and  threaten  to  fling  their  com- 
passes overboard.  The  pioneers  of  Pan- 
slavism  and  the  "new  formula  of  civiliza- 
tion "  have  proclaimed  to  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens of  Western  Europe  that,  in  the  words 
of  Bakunin  at  the  Congress  (»f  Basil, "  indi- 
vidual and  hereditary  possession  is  a  barba* 
rism  which  will  very  soon  give  place  to  com- 
munal possession."  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  resolutions  of  Basil  will  endanger  the 
social  relations  of  the  West  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  awakened  many  dull  and 
indolent  minds  to  the  reality  of  the  danger : 
and  a  known  peril  is  half  overcome.  J^ut 
Bakunin's  words  are  no  false  measure  of 
those  accumulated  elemento  of  disease  in  the 
interior  of  Russia  which  the  "  new  era  "  has 
not  cured,  but  merely  for  a  time  allayed.  It 
is  only  at  intervals  that  the  world  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  political  and  social  life  of 
Russia,  and  then  it  is  only  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  vast  empire.  Who  knows  ex- 
actly the  character  and  motives  of  the  re- 
volts lately  prevalent  among  the  Cossack 
populations  in  the  interior  ?  Have  they  been 
quelled,  or  are  they  still  raging  ?  Who  knows 
die  motives,  aim,  and  power  of  that  conspi- 
racy which  the  Russian  papers  more  than 
half  a  year  ago  declared  to  have  been  dis- 
covered ?  The  ignorant  tools  may  have  been 
punished ;  but  the  instigators  and  leaders  are 
unknown  or  have  escaped.  Is  this  conspi- 
racy in  any  way  connected  with  the  Cossack 
revolts  f    And  what  are  its  relations  to  Pan- 
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slavism  ?  On  these  points  we  haye  no  cer- 
tain knowledge.  But  the  evidence  that  does 
exist  shows  clearly  that,  socially  and  econo- 
mically, the  emancipation  of  tiie  serfs  has 
disappointed  the  general  hopes.  A  thorough 
demoralization  of  the  peasantry,  a  shifting 
proletarianism  in  the  towns,  the  ahandonment 
of  extensive  tracts  of  lands  formerly  culti- 
vated, local  famines,  and  yet  a  scarcity  of 
able-bodied  working  men,  a  growing  mania 
of  drunkenness,  a  general  dissolution  of  do- 
mestic ties,  incendiarism  and  robbery,  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles,  the  absence  of  au- 
thority, the  anarchy  and  helplessness  of  the 
masses — such  are  the  phenomena  A  few 
years  ago,  if  any  one  had  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  results  he  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  reactionist  or  an  aristocrat 
But  now  the  government  and  all  sincere  pa- 
triots are  forced  to  admit  the  desperate 
truth.  Of  late,  indeed,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  reform  the  administration.  But 
every  successive  year  the  army  has  swallowed 
more  and  more  millions ;  and  the  new  bud- 
get shows  that  military  reductions  are  im- 
probable. To  the  national  debt  of  2,047,- 
685,822  silver  roubles  a  loan  of  12  millions 
has  been  added  for  the  current  expenses. 
Again,  at  least  6569  versts  of  railway  were 
finished  last  year,  and  4538  are  under  con- 
struction ;  their  strategical  design,  added  to 
the  development  of  the  military  power,  in- 
dicates sufficiently  the  mobilization  of  the  in- 
ternal energies  and  resources,  and  their  cen- 
trifugal direction.  But  Europe  is  not  merely 
looking  on  at  all  this  with  helpless  wonder : 
she  has  been  too  often  warned.  Nor  is  Rus- 
sia quite  sure  of  her  European  allies.  Prus- 
sian politics  in  the  hands  of  a  drooping 
Chancellor  and  an  aged  Ejng  are  not  what 
they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
nation,  which  is  aware  of  the  ruinous  conse- 

Suences  of  a  servile  alliance  with  Russia 
Cassia  has  abeady  reproached  her  ally  with 
the  abolition  of  the  extradition  treaty;  the  Rus- 
sian press  is  furious  against  Prussia;  and  the 
Panslavists  qualify  her  friendship  as  a  tran- 
sient identity  of  interests.  They  invoke  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  But  now  that  in 
his  old  age  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Ibe  Orleanists  and  Constitutionalists, 
as  the  readiest  method  of  attaining  his  dy- 
nastic purposes  and  a  quiet  end,  he  is  not 
less  enigmatical  than  before.  Nor  can  Rus- 
sia safely  calculate  on  her  Church.  The 
Slavonian  agitation  has  set  it  aside  as  use- 
less. In  the  eye  of  the  masses  it  has  lost 
the  halo  which  even  under  Nicholas  still  sur- 
rounded it  Its  spiritual  and  intellectual 
development  are  paralysed;  and  its  clergy 
have  no  longer  the  respect  of  the  people. 
The  ruin  of  Catholicism  in  the  Empire  has 


swept  away  the  last  national  antagonism,  and 
therewith  the  last  hold  of  orthodoxy  on  pub- 
lic sjrmpathy.  The  Catholic  Poles  have  not 
become  orthodox  Russians,  but  merely  dis- 
solving elements  in  the  Russian  Church. 
And  already  that  Church  has  long  been  en- 
gendering strange  and  multitudinous  sects. 
The  late  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Skopzi  clearly  shows  that  the  ecclesiastical 
dissolution  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  poU- 
tical  and  social  deliquium. 

Thus  the  reverse  of  the  coin  betrays  the 
baseness  of  its  metal  Russia  must  abjure 
her  nature  before  she  can  conclude  an  honest 
peace  with  Europe.  The  times  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Earamsin  are  yet  far  off:  "Let 
Europe  tremble  when  Stamboul  is  in  the 
hands  of  Russia'*  But  Herzen  is  not  the 
less  right  when  he  says :  "  Russia  does  not 
pertain  to  Europe;  she  is  a  thing  apart'' 
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Europe  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  series 
of  bloodless  revolutions.  Austria  is  proceed- 
ing with  rapid  steps  in  the  development  of 
her  new  unity  and  freedom ;  France  has  ex- 
changed absolutism  for  a  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment ;  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  Catholic 
Monarchy  has  learned  to  dispense  with  a 
sovereign ;  and  at  Rome  the  Pope  is  prepar- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
a  revolution  quite  as  real  is  changing  the 
delusion  of  founding  tenancies  in  Ireland  on 
free  contract  for  the  reality  of  basing  them 
on  customary  tenures ;  and  another  measure, 
which  is  also  a  great  innovation,  is  about  to 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  primary  educa- 
tion m  England,  by  making  it  a  matter  of 
compulsion  instead  of  a  matter  of  choice. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  Temple  of  Janus  is 
closed,  and  that  no  international  difficulties 
retard  the  business  which  already  cumbers 
the  Session.  Foreign  policy  is  a  blank ;  and 
colonial  policy,  though  gradually  approach- 
ing definition,  and  already  enabling  great 
saving  to  be  made  in  finance,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  colonial  defence,  has 
hardly  yet  shaped  itself  sufficiently  to  make 
it  ready  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
The  state  of  the  revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  depression  of  trade,  obviates 
the  need  for  any  long  discussion  of  ways 
and  means ;  and  the  Government  has  verge 
and  scope  for  its  great  measures  of  Home 
Policy. 
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The  legal  reforms  whicli  make  one  ele- 
ment of  tnis  policy  are  important  enough  in 
themselves,  but  are  generally  of  a  technical 
natiu*e,  and,  however  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice,  have  little 
reference  to  the  principles  of  law.  The  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Courts  provides 
for  the  immediate  fusion  of  law  and  equity 
in  theory,  and  for  their  ultimate  fusion  in 
practice  as  soon  as  the  new  legal  education 
requisite  shall  have  provided  judges  and  ad- 
vocates as  expert  in  both  branches  as  they 
are  now  in  one  single  branch.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  therefore  that  the  Courts  should 
remain  the  same  in  name  as  now,  so  that  the 
change  may  be  gradual,  and  no  violent  inno- 
vation or  consolidation  be  attempted  before 
the  machinery  is  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 
The  present  judges  have  been  Ruined  to  ad- 
minister either  law  or  equity:  the  future 
judges  must  be  trained  to  administer  both. 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of 
intestacy  introduces  no  violent  alteration. 
The  succession  of  all  important  properties  is 
always  provided  for  by  settlement  or  will, 
so  that  there  will  be  as  many  cadets  of  great 
families  as  ever;  but  a  great  injustice  will 
be  removed,  which  sometimes  presses  on  the 
families  of  proprietors  who  die  unexpectedly. 
The  bill  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that 
allowing  aliens  to  hold  land,  are  both  im- 
provements which  have  long  been  demanded 
by  legal  reformers ;  and  both  respond  to 
needs  which  have  been  gradually  grow- 
ing up. 

The  finance  of  the  Government  constitutes 
one  of  the  essential  points  which  distinguish 
it  from  Tory  administrations.  But  financial 
reforms,  however  important,  have  lost  that 
foremost  place  in  politics  which  they  first 
reached  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Finance  has  done  that  part  of  its  work 
which  consisted  in  giving  a  more  scientific 
character  to  the  whole  legislation  and  admi- 
nistration. It  was  the  vestibule  of  a  new 
policy ;  and  while  its  walls  were  building  the 
battles  of  politics  were  fought  around  them. 
Now  the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  transforma- 
tion, even  of  the  Malt-Tax  would  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
arrangement.  It  would  not  stir  party  pas- 
sions or  become  a  great  party  question. 
There  are  points  in  which  finance  is  likely  to 
become  again  a  question  of  politics  ;  but 
they  do  not  come  before  Parliament  daring 
this  Session.  The  horizon  indeed  is  clouded 
by  the  increase  of  local  rates.  The  demand 
for  a  revision  of  the  system  upon  which  these 
are  raised  will  naturally  be  reinforced  after 
the  addition  of  the  proposed  educational  rate. 
And  the  revision  of  the  bodies  to  which  the 
expenditure  of  the  county  rates  is  committed 


— a  measure  promised  in  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme at  the  general  election — will  pro- 
bably entail  a  much  more  searching  reform 
of  the  whole  system  than  that  programme 
appeared  at  the  time  to  promise. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  is  called  revolutionary.  It  de- 
stroys a  system  which  has  been  long  domi- 
nant in  Ireland,  and  brings  to  the  surface  irre- 
pressible ideas  which  had  been  debarred  from 
any  but  a  subterraneous  life.  It  has  thLs 
feature  in  common  with  most  great  revolu- 
tions. In  France  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  existed  a  Celtic  population, 
given  to  equality,  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
clinging  to  the  minutest  properties  in  land, 
which  had  long  been  overlaid  and  contradict- 
ed by  the  feudal  institutions  of  a  conquering 
race.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  revolution  the 
underlying  race  put  down  feudalism,  and 
substituted  its  own  historical  customs,  which 
it  had  kept  alive  beneath  the  feudal  crust 
The  new  society  of  France,  as  Tocqueville 
has  shown,  had  its  roots  in  the  old  system, 
grew  from  it,  and  was  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  principles  which  lay  at  its  founda- 
tion. The  old  Celtic  elements  laid  hold  of 
the  machinery  of  the  centralized  monarchy, 
and  used  the  administration  to  uproot 
feudalism.  Some  of  the  same  characteristics 
may  bo  found  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill  But 
while  it  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
innovation,  for  the  decision  with  which  it 
rends  asunder  the  tangled  web  of  laws  and 
precedents  with  which  the  native  principles 
regulating  the  possession  of  land  in  Ireland 
had  been  obscured  by  a  long  series  of  alien 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand  it  protects  the 
immigrant  element  from  oppression.  The 
fulness  with  which  it  brings  out  and  legalizes 
those  native  principles  wmch  have  kept  their 
vitality  beneath  and  throughout  the  ages  of 
this  alien  legislation,  is  united  with  a  due, 
and  even  perhaps  overdue,  regard  to  all  the 
concrete  interests  and  vested  rights  which 
that  legislation  has  produced. 

The  varied  fortunes  of  the  conflict  between 
the  native  principles  and  the  alien  legislation 
have  recently  been  made  the  matter  of  much 
serious  study.  An  article  on  the  "  History 
of  Irish  Land  Tenures"  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  North  British  Review  showed 
that  the  origdnal  Irish  clans  had  a  system  of 
their  own,  which  provided  for  the  existence 
and  transmission  of  private  property,  for  the 
distribution  of  common  lands,  and  for  the 
settlement  and  eventual  adoption  of  strangers 
into  the  clan.  Thus  there  were  not  only 
clan  rights  of  ownership,  but  also  clan  rights 
of  occupancy.  The  first  great  interference 
with  this  system  was  a  consequence  of  the 
Norman  invasion.    The  feudal  system,  with 
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its  irresponsible  and  hereditary  chiefs,  was 
set  up  against  the  clan  system,  with  its  elec- 
tive and  responsible  chiefs.  The  new  lords, 
aided  by  the  laws,  systematically  degraded 
the  tenants  by  sabjecting  them  to  exactions 
and  oppressions,  by  violent  ejectments  of  the 
old  tenants  during  war,  and  by  a  new  series 
of  exactions  and  oppressions  on  the  new 
tenants,  and  then  by  the  further  stop  of  mul- 
tiplying tenancies,  and  a  renewed  series  of 
exactions,  oppressions,  and  legal  ejectments 
applied  to  the  new  and  increased  mass  of 
tenants.  It  was  this  very  series  of  oppres- 
sions which  preserved  the  life  of  the  system 
which  it  was  their  object  to  make  away  with. 
The  tenants  had  to  bid  for  lives  and  lands  by 
submission  to  exactions  which  drove  away 
alien  adventurers.  Only  the  native  Irish 
would  submit  to  terms  which  the  landlords 
thought  it  was  to  their  own  profit  to  exact 
In  this  way  the  Irish  thrust  out  the  more 
privileged  colonists.  Then  the  Irish  tenants, 
having  secured  themselves  against  foreign 
competition,  were  able  to  revive  step  by  step 
their  customs  of  security.  Without  this 
guarantee  they  would  not  make  improve- 
ments, they  would  build  no  houses,  but 
would  only  graze  and  waste.  They  succeed- 
ed so  entirely  in  establishing  their  customs 
that  an  act  so  revolutionary  in  outward  cha- 
racter as  Cromwell's  transplantation  scheme 
became  the  most  striking  recognition  of 
them.  It  recognised  occupancy  right  and 
the  "customs  of  the  country." 

But  after  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 
another  reaction  set  in.  The  war  in  Ireknd 
attracted  a  new  crop  of  adventurers  looking 
for  lands,  and  assisted  by  a  new  code  of  laws 
to  uproot  and  demolish  the  customs  of  the 
country  in  the  mater  part  of  the  island. 
By  an  elaborate  I^islation  the  properties  of 
Catholics  were  subdivided  and  crumbled 
down,  or  transferred  to  Protestant  hands ; 
and  the  Catholics  themselves  were  reduced 
to  a  state  bordering  on  outlawry.  But  they 
recovered  themselves  by  the  same  process  as 
before,  by  submitting  to  exactions  such  as 
the  Protestants  would  not  as  a  rule  endure. 
Thus  the  Protestants  were  gradually  worked 
out  while  the  Catholics  rooted  themselves  id 
the  soil. 

A  third  revolutionary  wave  has  still  to  be 
described.  It  arose,  not  as  the  two  former, 
in  legislation  hostile  to  the  persons  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  native  Irish,  but  in  attempts  to 
do  them  justice.  When  the  Catholic  tenants 
and  landholders  got  votes,  the  landlords  mul- 
tiplied their  holdings  for  the  sake  of  the 
votes.  Then  came  emancipation,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  force  of  tl^se  voters.  But 
with  emancipation  came  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  f orty-«hilling  freeholders,  a  class 


of  men  who  thus  first  became  political  no- 
bodies, and  were  then  cleared  away  from  the 
land.  Next,  the  Irish  Poor-law,  though  a 
piece  of  legislation  clearly  intended  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  population,  yet,  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  districts  it  estabHshed,  enabled 
the  landlord  to  do  what  it  was  manifestly  his 
interest  to  do— to  clear  off  'all  pauperism 
from  his  district  by  syst^natic  eviction,  to 
sweep  it  into  towns  or  neighbouring  districts, 
and  thus  to  escape  the  poor-rate.  Then 
came  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  which 
has  been  continually  placing  over  the  old 
tenantry  new  landlords,  with  abstract  notions 
of  the  rights  of  their  Parliamentary  titles, 
speculators  willing  to  make  the  most  of  their 
investments,  and  therefore  always  disposed 
to  dispute  the  customs  of  their  estates,  to 
refuse  them  all  recognition,  and  thus  to  rob 
the  tenants  of  their  nghts  and  privileges.  It 
was  not  with  any  ill  intention  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  appointed  Irish  judges  for 
Ireland.  Yet  the  unnappy  movement  against 
the  native  tillers  of  the  soil  was  assisted  by 
the  nationalizing  of  the  Irish  Bench.  Eng- 
lish judges  would  have  recc^ised  Iridi 
customs,  as  they  recognise  the  English  com- 
mon law,  and  as  Euglish  judges  m  Ireland 
had  in  fact  recognised  them  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Union,  even  perhaps  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Emancipation.  It  is  certainly  a  prin- 
ciple of  English  law  that  "  wherever  a  custom 
prevails  it  forms  part  of  the  implied  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  can  be  en- 
forced in  any  court  of  law  or  equity."  Mr. 
Jessel,  who  made  this  declaration  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  added 
with  much  truth :  *<  For  reasons  which  were 
not  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  Irish  Bench  had 
not  followed  the  English  practice,  because 
till  within  a  recent  period  Irish  judges  were 
chosen  from  a  limited  class  who  were  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country."  These  men  interpreted  the 
law  with  so  much  bias  to  the  interests  of  their 
order  that  custom  lost  all  legal  recognition 
in  Ireland.  In  the  Protestant  districts  gene- 
rally, which  were  not  affected  by  the  penal 
laws,  the  customary  rights  remained  as 
customs,  respected,  not  by  the  laws,  but  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community :  in  the 
Catholic  districts  and  partly  also  in  Protes- 
tant ones  they  have  been  kept  up  by  the  wild 
justice  of  agrarian  outrages,  an  execution  of 
a  kind  of  law  by  no  means  entirely  wanting 
either  in  principles  or  in  consistent  applica- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  unexpected  outcome  of 
recent  legislation  which  was  not  intended  to 
be  unjust  to  the  Irish  tenant,  the  Legislature 
became,  if  possible,  all  the  more  bound  to 
interfere,  and  by  new  legislation  not  only  to 
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recognize  the  abiding  force  of  the  old  customs 
but  also  to  set  straight  what  it  had  made 
crooked.  It  had  to  redress  the  balance,  and, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  remove  the  legal  incen- 
tives to  eviction  which  it  had  imwittingly 
given  the  landlord,  and  on  the  other  to  for- 
tify those  customs  which  it  had  weakened 
by  the  laws,  and  by  the  inevitable  choice  of 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  Logically, 
then,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bill  should 
balance  the  encouragements  to  eviction  con- 
tained in  other  laws  bv  at  least  equal  dis- 
couragements, and  that  it  should  legalize  and 
enforce  all  such  customs  as  the  principles  of 
English  common  law  would  enforce  upon  its 
own  soil  To  do  this  is  simply  to  carry  out 
the  first  principles  of  English  law,  although 
accidentally  in  fact  some  of  the  practices  of 
that  law  might  be  contradicted.  But  a  con- 
tradiction in  detail  is  not  to  be  weighed 
against  a  fundamental  agreement  in  principle. 
iSie  customs  which  the  Land  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment essentially  recognises  are  these : — 
1.  The  various  usages  which  make  up  the 
Ulster  custom,  and  those  similar  usages 
which  have  a  local  prevalence  elsewhere.  2. 
The  occupation  rights,  called  in  the  Bill 
"  Compensation  in  absence  of  custom,"  and 
provided  for  by  the  sliding  scale  of  the  third 
clause.  3.  Compensation  in  respect  of  im- 
provements as  provided  for  in  the  fourth 
clause,  and  additionally  guarded  by  the  fifth, 
which  throws  the  onus  of  adverse  proof  on 
the  landlord  instead  of  on  the  tenant,  and  by 
the  seventh,  which  provides  for  compensa- 
tion in  respeftt  of  crops.  4.  Moreover  the 
Bill  establishes  a  new  system  of  land  courts, 
which  in  principle  are  the  legal  and  orderly 
successors  and  inheritors  of  the  illegal  and 
disorderly  courts  which  for  the  last  two 
centuries  have  maintained  a  precarious  and 
contraband  existence  in  the  Kibbon  lodges. 
These  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  the  land 
courts  of  the  Bill  ;  and  their  edicts,  which 
result  now  only  in  agrarian  outrage,  will  be 
superseded  by  edicts  which  will  embody  all 
the  equity  of  the  others,  and  will  be  expres- 
sions of  law  and  order. 

These  four  heads  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bill.  They  are  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  superstructure  of  details 
is  built.  The  details  themselves  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  political  science  of  the  framers 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  the  patient  inquiry  and 
anxious  thought  which  they  have  devoted 
to  it.  But  such  a  measure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  more  than  approximate  com- 
pleteness. It  would  be  beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  devise  a  scheme  which  at  the  first 
blow  should  finally  dispose  by  anticipation 
of  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  long  standing,  and  out  of  the 


arrangement  and  conciliation  of   interests 
so  multifarious  and  so  conflicting  as  those 
which  attach  to  the  possession  of  land  in  a 
settled  country.     It  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  very  greatness  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  for  years  to  come  such  questioitt 
will  be  continually  cropping  up,  and  will  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  legislator.     The 
only  final  and  completed  setuement  imme- 
diately possible  is  the  irrevocable  recogni- 
tion and  enactment  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  work  must  proceed.     The  princi- 
ples, if  sufficient  momentum  is  given  them, 
wiU  cut  their  own  path,  and  form  their  own 
code  of  practice.     The  great  question   is 
whether  they  are  firmly  posited  and  suffi- 
ciently guarded.     Whether  they  are  all  car- 
ried out  to  precisely  the  due  extent  or  in 
the  best  manner  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
is  a  question  highly  important  indeed,  but 
comparatively  subordinate  and  subsidiary, 
and  one  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  experience  of 
some  years'  working  of  the  law.     The  small 
minority  of  Irish  members,  however,  who 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
did  so  not  as  objecting  to  its  principles,  bnt 
simply  as  being  dissatisfied  with  some  of  its 
applications  of  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  body  of  the  majority  who 
professed  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the 
feill  by  voting  for  its  second  reading,  is  in 
fact  notoriously  opposed  to  several  of  its 
main  principles.     For  instance,  against  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  English  com- 
mon law— that  customs  are  law — ^the  Tories 
object  that  certain  native  customs  in  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  law,  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  theories  which  in   England 
have  become  customary,  and  therefore  legal- 
ly binding.     The  law  of  conta<act,  which  has 
struck  its  roots  in  the  land-trade  of  England^ 
is  justly  maintained  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind ;  for  it  leaves  both  contracting  parties 
free.     The  Tories,  under  cover  of  this  gene- 
ral but  inapplicable  principle,  advocate  free 
contract  for  Ireland,  without  in  the  least  re- 
garding the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
almost  every  land-bargain  in  that  country  is 
not  free,  and  that  the  law  of  free  contract 
does  not  leave  the  contracting  parties  more 
free  than  it  finds  them.     The  landlord  is 
free  enough ;  but  the  tenant  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  di- 
lemma, either  to  forego  the  land  and  starve, 
or  else  to  agree  to  the  exacting  and  ruinous 
terms  which  the  competition  for  land  ena- 
bles the  landlord  to  exact     This  competi- 
tion is  no  fault  of  a  population  who  have 
only  one  great  means  of  livelihood.     It  is  in 
one  respect  their  misfortune,  for  it  has  been 
a  plentiful  source  of  misery.    But  nationaUy 
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it  has  been  a  blessiDg,  for  it  has  been  the 
Irishman's  undesigned  instroment  for  deli- 
vering himself  from  the  foreign  colonist 
who  has  at  various  epochs  been  brought  in 
to  usurp  the  lands  of  Ireland.  The  exces* 
sive  competition,  reacting  on  the  landlord's 
interest,  has  been  the  great  force  in  that 
process  of  natural  selection  which  has  chosen 
the  Irishman  to  be  the  cultivator  of  his  own 
land,  and  has  thrust  out  the  alien  adven- 
turer. 

The  claim  for  freedom  of  contract  was 
anticipated  and  answered  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  on  the  15th  of  February.  Freedom 
of  contract  is  a  principle  to  be  attributed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  healthy  condition  of  society; 
but  its  practical  development  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions.  Even  in  healthy  societies 
such  freedom  is  frequently  "and  necessarily 
interfered  with.  The  tendency  of  Parlia- 
ment is  to  interfere  more  and  more  with  it. 
The  manufacturer  is  overruled  in  his  cour 
tracts  with  his  workmen,  the  shipmaster  in 
his  contracts  with  the  emigrant.  And  cer- 
tainly a  Parliament  which  is  about  to  adopt 
compulsion  in  education,  and  to  oblige  a  pa- 
rent to  send  his  children  to  a  school  where 
he  cannot  contract  for  exactly  such  educa- 
tion as  he  pleases,  but  is  obliged  to  make  se- 
lection with  a  very  limited  power  of  choice, 
can  scarcely  be  asked  to  be  very  squeamish 
about  one  more  violation  of  the  abstract 
theory.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  case 
in  point  There  is  no  real  freedom  of  con- 
tract for  the  Irish  peasant.  The  law  may 
have  left  him  free ;  but  circumstances  have 
deprived  him  of  his  freedom.  The  popu- 
lation is  altogether  agqcultural;  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  altogether  in  its 
land.  Moreover,  the  strictly  commercial 
tendency,  which  has  received  great  develop- 
ment of  late  years,  is  to  use  the  land  for 
grazing  and  pasture  instead  of  tillage.  There 
IS  therefore  always  an  excess  of  demand 
over  supply  in  the  land-market ;  and,  wher- 
ever this  occurs  in  a  matter  necessary  for 
life,  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  has  always  been  the 
rule,  of  governments  to  interfere  to  protect 
the  weaker  party.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  prescribe  by  law  the  terms  upon  which 
land  shall  be  held.  The  idea  of  holding 
land  by  contract,  and  not  by  tenure,  must 
become  traditional  and  customary  before  it 
can  be  usefully  transferred  to  the  code.  A 
law  written  in  the  Statute-book  and  not  in 
the  usages  of  the  people  is  a  mere  snare. 
The  people  must  be  educated  to  the  idea, 
not  repelled  from  it  by  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose it  by  force. 

The  Tories,  aeain,  though  owning  that 
some  fine  must  be  levied  on  eviction,  are 
loth  to  allow  that  it  is  a  compensation  for 


the  right  of  occupancy.  They^wbl&^ptft^iii^ 
this  compensation  the  false  bottom  of  pre- 
tending to  regard  it  as  what  it  is  not  By  a 
theory  palpably  fictitious,  they  are  willing  to 
admit  it  as  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  im- 
plied contract  or  imaginary  lease.  The  To- 
ry mind  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  phase 
of  legal  fictions:  it  cannot  reach  to  the  ad- 
mission of  principles  which  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  its  interests.  This  was  shown 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  He  voted  for  it,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  considered  its  principle  to  be 
that  the  legal  relations  between  lan^ord  and 
tenant  in  Lreland  wanted  amendment  But 
as  to  all  the  separate  principles  on  which  the 
Bill  would  produce  that  amendment,  he  ob- 
jected to  each  one  in  detail  He  would  not 
legalize  the  Ulster  custom,  because  it  was  so 
elastic,  and  varied  so  for  each  case,  that 
there  was  no  defining  it,  and  so  it  was  no 
custom  at  all.  Again,  he  would  not  legalize 
any  custom  at  all,  because  when  a  custom  is 
legalized  it  must  be  defined,  and  by  defini- 
tion must  lose  all  the  elasticity,  flexibility, 
and  variability,  which  is  its  life.  The  same 
quality  which  in  the  first  argument  was  used 
to  prove  that  the  custom  did  not  exists  or 
was  no  custom  at  all,  was  used  in  the  second 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  living  custom,  not 
merely  a  dead  but  a  self-regulating  power, 
too  precious  in  its  operation  to  be  confined 
witmn  the  four  comers  of  a  legal  definition. 
There  was  the  same  self'Klestruction  in  his 
arguments  when,  on  the  one  hand,  he  urged 
against  the  land  courts  set  up  by  the  Bill  the 
commonplaces  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
opponents  of  lawyers  and  litigation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  as  an  alternative 
for  the  Bill  of  the  Government  a  "  simple 
Bill" — one  which  should  make  no  defini- 
tions and  no  laws,  but  merely  set  up  a  tribu- 
nal, before  which  a  man  without  a  lease, 
who  had  paid  his  rent,  might  go  if  evicted, 
and  might  receive  a  judgment  which,  on  one 
side,  should  "guard  the  tenant  from  coer^ 
cion,  and,  on  the  other,  preserve  the  land- 
lord from  fraud."  There  has  seldom  been  a 
more  amusing  proposal  to  Parliament  to  ab- 
dicate its  functions,  and  to  intrust  its  legis- 
lative powers  to  the  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed only  to  administer  the  law.  It  was 
a  sweeping  proposal  to  give  omnipotence 
and  universality  to  the  lawyers,  against 
whose  limited  powers  the  proposer  was 
about  to  bring  such  well-worn  and  familiar 
appeals. 

The  Tory  objections  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  have  been  met  by  a  stronger  asser- 
tion of  them.  Their  objectioi  s  to  the  JJ\r 
ster  custom  have  not  enabled  them  to  pro- 
pose any  amendments  of  their  own.     But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  Govemment,  which 
at  first  proposed  to  Emit  the  Ulster  custom 
to  a  prevalent  usage  "  with  reference  to  the 
compensation  to  be  made  or  allowed  to  or 
on  account  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  hold- 
ing/' has  now  left  out  uiose  words,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  custom  a  mere  incident 
of  the  cessation  of  occupancy,  and  not  a 
continuous  right.  With  regard  to  other 
customary  holdings,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  pro- 
fessed champion  of  free  contract,  would  cre- 
ate facilities  for  the  landlord  to  force  or  per- 
suade the  tenant  to  contract  himself  out  of 
the  benefits  given  him  by  the  Act.  This  is 
manifestly  contradictory  to  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  Bill  If  the  Bill  is  to  be  a  pre- 
paration for  future  free  contract,  by  raising 
the  agricultural  population  to  a  position  in 
which  they  would  have  freedom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  time  for  this  education.  The 
Government  therefore  proposes  to  drop  that 
provision  which  stood  in  the  Bill  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  tenant's  contracting  power, 
namely,  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  free 
his  estate  from  all  customary  occupancy  and 
claims,  by  the  offer  of  a  thirty-one  years' 
lease,  with  terms  approved  by  the  land 
court.  The  16th  clause,  which  contained 
this  provision,  gives  place  to  one  enabling 
the  landlord,  if  he  desires  to  get  rid  of  da- 
mages for  eviction,  to  give  his  tenant  the 
power  of  disposing  of  his  interest.  The 
measure  is  thereby  made  a  more  logical  pro- 
tection to  the  ancient  Irish  customs,  because 
it  provides  for  the  commutation  of  the  va- 
rious f<»rms  of  them  into  one  uniform  cus- 
tom resembling  that  of  Ulster.  The  Tory 
amendments  to  insure  "freedom  of  contract" 
would  simply  nullify  the  Bill  by  providing 
for  the  legal  abolition  of  all  those  customs. 
They  would  enable  another  Scully  to  force 
upon  his  tenants  another  Ballacohey  lease, 
^ain,  the  occupancy  right,  which  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bill  did  not  amount  to 
the  explicit  recognition  of  property  in  occur 
pation,  is  now  much  strengthened  by  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Government. 
Compensation  is  given  purely  and  simply 
for  loss  of  occupancy,  without  any  complica- 
tion with  compensation  for  any  class  of  im- 
provements. These  two  amendments  make 
the  Bill  complete  in  ito  adoption  of  the  his- 
torical principles  of  Irish  limd-tenure.  The 
application  of  these  principles  must  necessa- 
rily be  progressive  and  cumulative  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  may  well  happen  as  time 
goes  on  special  provisions  will  have  to  be  al- 
tered, and  even  reversed.  Although  the 
equitable  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
occupancy  right  is  a  most  important  item  of 
the  measure,  so  that  any  notaole  error  in  its 


appraisement  would  be  a  serious  defect  in 
the  BiU,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  sliding 
scale  by  which  that  value  is  measured  is  a 
detail  which  it  must  be  very  much  left  to 
experience  to  adjust    The  Government  have 
altered,  partly  strengthening  and  parUy  aban- 
doning, their  first  scheme.    The  probable 
effect  of  this  sliding  scale  upon  land  has 
been  matter  of  much  controversy ;  and  the 
various  theories  about  it  seem  to  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  Tories,  whose  policy  is 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  in  hope  of  some- 
thing unexpected  turning  up.    Hence  it  is 
that,  although  they  object  totally  to  the  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  occupancy,  and  <mly  gulp 
it  after  sugaring  it  over  with  the  sweeter  name 
of  compensation  for  the  breach  of  a  constrac- 
tive  contract,  they  make  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  this  sliding  scale,  though  on 
th^  ground,  as  compensation  for  breach  of 
contract,  it  is  entir^y  absurd.     It  gives  the 
largest  proportionate  compensation  to  the 
tenant  evicted  from  the  smallest  farm ;  and 
what  could  be  more  indefensible  than  to 
give  a  tenant  £70  damages  for  not  getting 
a  lease,  to  which  he  was  constructively  en- 
titled, of  a  farm  worth  £10  a  year,  and  only 
£100  for  not  getting  such  lease  of  a  farm 
worth  £100  a  year?    The  breach  of  con- 
tract theory  would  require  the  shding  scale 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  highest  .compensa- 
tion awarded  for  the  greatest  pecuniary  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  theory  of  the 
compensation  being  paid  for  loss  of  occu- 
pancy, the  amount  is  r^nlated  by  two  con- 
siderations.    It  is  a  fine  to  prevent  the  land- 
lord's indulging  in  a  taste  for  eviction,  and 
it  is  also  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  the 
loss  of  his  right     Now  the  exorbitant  com- 
petition for  land  in  Ireland  naturally  attach- 
es rather  to  the  smalls  holdmgs.     Capital  is 
sensitive,  and  does  not  submit  to  oppressive 
exactions.     Moreover,  the  commercial  free- 
dom resulting  from  the  possession  of  capital 
is  one  of  the  first  and  more  important  ele- 
ments of  the  power  of  free  contract    It  is 
therefore  in  the  smaller  holdings  that  the 
landlord  can  most  rapidly  raise  hb  rents, 
and  can  most  easily  fill  up  the  vacancies  he 
makes  by  eviction.    On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  smaller  occupier  who  finds  the  greater 
difficulty  after  eviction  in  obtaining  another 
holding  such  as  he  requires.    Rightly  there- 
fore, li^ere  the  temptation  to  the  landlord 
to  evict  is  greater,  and  the  difficulty  to  the 
tenant  of  finding  another  holding  greater, 
the  compensation  for  loss    of    occupancy 
should  be  greater  also.     For  occupancy  is 
use ;  and  use  is  not  measured  by  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  thing  used,  but  by  the  de- 
gree of  necessity  of  the  services  which  it 
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renders  to  the  person  entitled  to  its  use,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  replacing  it  if  he  has 
once  lost  it 

Another  of  the  Tory  ohjeotions  to  the  Bill 
is  equally  untenable  and  self-contradictory. 
Mr.  Disraeli  hc^ds  that  the  purchasers  of 
land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Courts,  hav- 
ing received  a  Parliamentary  title  for  their 
purchases,  hold  their  land  under  a  better 
tenure  and  under  other  conditions  than  other 
Irish  proprietors.  But  Parliament  could  not 
give  to  the  buyer  more  than  the  vendor  had 
to  selL  Now  the  vendor,  if  he  had  not  sold, 
would  have  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and  justly,  even  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
view.  This  liability^  then,  which  has  con- 
tinually attached  to  the  estate,  has  justly 
passed  over  to  his  successor,  who  has  all  that 
he  bargained  for,  namely,  a  Parliamentary 
and  unchallenged  title  to  the  estate  he 
bought,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  attach- 
ing to  that  estate.  He  has  no  more  right  to 
challenge  this  Bill  than  he  would  have  to 
challenge,  on  the  ground  of  his  Parliamentary 
title,  an  increased  land-tax,  a  new  education 
rate,  or  a  general  re-imposition  of  tithe  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

Once  more,  the  old  Irish  tenures  embodied 
the  idea  that  the  relationship  which  they  ex- 
pressed between  the  Irish  population  and  the 
land  was  one  for  all  generations.  The  old 
<*  custom  of  the  country  "  then,  though  it 
would  have  allowed  an  individual  to  contract 
himself  out  of  his  rights,  would  not  have  al- 
lowed him  to  contract  any  parcel  of  land  out 
of  the  incidence  of  the  custom,  and  into  the 
action  of  another  land-code.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  the  Bill  adopts  but  does  not 
stereotype  the  custom  of  the  country.  Free 
contract  is  not  discarded  as  an  ideal  to  be 
reached  at  some  time  or  other.  But  the 
very  necessity  of  the  Bill  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  practice  of  free 
contract  to  a  population  not  free  in  the  very 
respect  in  wnich  it  is  invited  to  contract 
freely.  It  demands  therefore  great  caution, 
to  guard  against  either  the  ultimate  exclusion 
of  free  contract  or  its  premature  introduction 
before  the  people  are  prepared  for  it  by  the 
real  enjoyment  of  freedom.  And  here  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  opposite  character 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  proposed  by  the  Tories. 
The  Grovemment  proposes  that,  though  a 
landlord  may  extinguisn  any  special  custom, 
like  the  Ulster  custom,  by  purchase,  yet  his 
land  should  then  revert  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Irish  land  sanctioned  by  the  Bill,  and 
the  new  tenant  should  acquire  rights  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  occupancy  or  for  im- 
provements. It  shows  a  growing  disposition 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  landlord  or 


tenant,  at  least  for  the  next  twenty  years,  to 
contract  himself  and  his  land  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  BiU,  The  Tories,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  make  all  contracts  entered  into 
within  the  last  ten  years,  of  course  without 
prevision  of  the  course  of  legislation,  valid 
against  all  claims  of  custom  or  compensation 
aSowed  by  the  Bill  It  is  evident  at  all 
points  that,  i^ough  they  did  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  they  are  hos- 
tile to  each  of  its  principles ;  though  their 
leaders  do  not  propose  to  negative  any  of 
them,  except  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
occupancy  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  their  tendency  and  wish  is  to  reduce 
each  of  them  to  a  minimum  and  if  possible 
to  an  inoperative  rule — ^to  a  permission 
clogged  with  so  many  conditions  as  to  ren- 
der it  impractical^e. 

Such  a  change  of  law  as  the  present,  so 
long  hoped  for  against  hope  by  one  side,  so 
much  dineaded  by  the  other,  could  never  have 
been  expected  to  take  place  without  much 
incidental  disturbance.  The  land  laws  have 
been  the  constant  cause  of  tumult  in  Ireland. 
The  code  imposed  by  conquest  has  never 
been  peaceably  accepted.  It  cannot  plead 
the  title  of  quiet  possession  and  prescription. 
It  has  always  been  the  occasion,  if  not  the 
justification,  of  outrage.  In  1846  Lord  Rus- 
sell broadly  laid  it  down  that  eviction  and  the 
various  evils  connected  with  it  were  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  Irish  agrarian  crime.  This 
crime  is  not  a  m^^  Celtic  idiosyncrasy,  as 
some  would  have  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  that  it  was  most  rife  in  the  provinces 
where  the  Celtic  blood  was  least  pure.  "  The 
fact  is,*'  he  said,  ^that  the  infusions  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  blood  have  poured  into  the 
elements  whereof  the  Irish  character  is  com- 
posed a  spirit  of  pride  and  of  self-defence — 
that  sentiment  which  has  made  En^and  and 
Scotland  ever  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of 
what  the  people  believe  to  be  their  rights. 
It  b  not  the  Celtic  element  in  the  character 
of  Ireland  that  has  given  rise  to  all  the  dis^ 
turbances  of  recent  years,  but  a  race  ener- 
getic in  character  and  determined  not  to  be 
trodden  down,  which,  having  mixed  with  the 
Celtic  race,  has  been  the  foremost  to  mani- 
fest its  displeasure  and  resentment,  wherever 
it  has  been  made  subject  to  the  suffering 
which  is  invariably  at  the  root  of  agrarian 
crime."  It  is  only  a  devdopment  of  this 
idea  to  add  that  both  the  increasing  material 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  increasing  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and 
the  hope  c^  an  approaching  abrogation  of 
grievances,  are  additi(»)al  fuel  to  a  fire  thus 
kindled.  A  half-starved  slave  will  not  feel 
nor  resent  the  oppression  which  would  rouse 
a  well-^ed    serf    to  fury.       It    has    been 
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stated,  as  the  result  of  investigatioD,  that  it 
was  not  amongst  the  utterly  destitute  oocn- 

Eiers,  rack-rented  to  the  utmost,  that  the 
indlord-shooters  were  to  be  heard  of.  The 
more  materially  prosperous  and  the  better 
educated  a  nation  becomes,  the  more  it  feels 
its  grievances,  sentimental  or  solid.  It  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  independence  and 
self-respect  to  make  systematic  war  even  on 
those  who  withdraw  customary  privileges, 
maintain  their  tenants  in  chronic  despon- 
dency by  a  lavish  abuse  of  notices  to  quit, 
slay  them  by  direct  eviction,  or  ruin  them  by 
making  them  pay  increased  rent  for  their 
own  improvements.  And  it  is  just  in  the 
interval  between  the  promise  to  redress  these 
evils  and  its  fulfilment  that  the  thermometer 
of  ^rarian  disturbance  would  naturally  mark 
its  maximum.  At  such  a  time  we  might  ex- 
pect a  struggle  between  the  tyrannicid  land- 
lord and  ^e  suspicious  tenant — the  first 
knowing  that  his  time  is  short  and  that  what 
he  has  to  do  he  has  to  do  quiclAy,  the  other 
knowing  also  that  his  trial  will  not  last  long, 
and  hoping  that  a  tenacious  and  unscrupu- 
lous resistance  will  tide  him  over  the  danger- 
ous interval  On  both  sides  this  tremulous 
excitement  would  lead  naturally  to  exagge- 
rated acts.  The  landlord  would  seize  the  last 
opportunity  to  raise  his  rents  or  evict  before 
the  Bill  became  law  and  put  a  limit  to  his 
absolutism ;  the  tenant  who  had  hitherto  pas- 
sively resisted  would  naturally  now  resist  in 
a  more  active  manner  and  make  a  supreme 
struggle  to  prevent  the  cup  being  snatched 
away  just  as  it  reached  his  lips. 

It  appears  that  the  Gt>vemment  foresaw 
and  made  provision  against  this  danger.  In 
each  of  the  clauses,  2, 3,  and  4,  of  the  origi- 
nal Bill,  which  enact  the  tenant-right  cus- 
toms other  than  those  of  Ulster,  occupancy 
right,  and  right  to  compensation  to  improve- 
ments, respectively,  there  is  a  provision  in- 
serted that  '*  any  contract  made  by  a  tenant, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his 
right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  would  be 
oUierwise  entitled  to  make  under  this  section, 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void.*' 
Hiat  this  provisiiHi  has  a  retrospective  as 
well  as  prospective  force  is  evident  by  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  IMsraeli,  who  wishes  to 
limit  it  to  contracts  made  "  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act."  What  he  wants  is,  not  to 
guard  against  past  contracts,  but  to  give 
tenants — and  landlords — all  future  facilities 
for  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  Both  Tories  and  Liberals  there- 
fore are  agreed  that  this  provision  guards 
the  tenant  from  losing  his  rights  by  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  whatever.  In  the  face 
of  a  provision  so  broadly  laid  down,  it  seems 
unreascmable  to  assert  that,  in  any  sense  in- 


volving an  injustice,  <'  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  title  of  the  tenant  to  improve- 
ments will  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  made  them  in  contravention  of  a  written 
contract,"  and  that  wherever  '<  the  tenant  has 
signed  one  of  those  coercive  agreements 
which  have  been  the  custom  on  so  many 
Irish  estates  no  claim  can  be  made." 

But  it  is  this  opinion  of  the  action  of  the 
Bill,  this  idea  that  it  will  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  that  its  clauses  will 
not  be  able  to  establish  the  principles  they 
assert,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  recent  agrarian  disturb- 
ances. These  disturbances  are  described  as 
the  struggle  of  t^ants  with  their  threaten- 
ing letters  and  occasional  violence,  against 
landlords  with  their  threatening  notices  and 
forced  contracts  intended  to  deprive  the 
tenants  of  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Bill 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  dates  of  these 
disturbances  show  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  any  particular  pro- 
vision from  the  Bill  And,  in  the  second 
place,  as  far  as  contracts  are  concerned,  the 
provisions  asked  for  are  in  the  Bill.  It  does 
not  reinstate  any  tenants,  if  there  are  any, 
who  are  now  being  evicted;  but  it  makes 
void  all  contracts,  not  only  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  or  session,  but  from  all 
time,  which  would  deprive  an  actual  tenant 
of  the  rights  of  compensation  now  given 
him.  No  special  pleader  can  draw  a  cTaose 
to  evade  principles  enacted  in  such  broad 
and  generalized  terms.  Of  course  the  BiH 
only  conusts  of  words;  and  printed  sen- 
tences do  not  convey  their  meaning  like  a 
Uving  voice ;  in  case  of  doubt  they  cannot 
explain  themselves.  And  they  have  been 
misinterpreted.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Ireland  receives  with  suspicion  even 
the  fairest  offers  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. But  the  misinterpretation,  however 
unfortunate,  is  not  the  lault  either  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  Bill.  The  truth  is 
that  a  time  of  excitement  Hke  the  present 
must  be  expected  to  be  rife  in  violence. 
The  Government  has  waited  patiently  in 
expectation  that  time  and  reason  would  pro- 
duce some  mitigation.  Long  before  Christ- 
mas the  organs  of  English  opinion  were 
urging  upon  the  executive  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  evil  with  the  usual  remedy. 
The  accounts  were  much  exaggerated  by 
panic-struck  or  interested  reporters;  and  a 
real  diminution  of  the  ebullilion  in  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  year  seemed  to  promise  that 
the  crisis  might  be  tided  over  without  any 
exceptional  laws.  But  February  did  not 
fulfil  the  promise  of  January ;  and  it  gra- 
dually became  clear  that  the  measure  indi- 
cated as  possible  in  the  speech  from  the 
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Throne  would  have  to  become  a  reality. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  last  moment,  in  order 
that  its  effect  might  he  softened,  it  was  still 
postponed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  second 
rcadmg  of  the  Land  BUI  should  first  assure 
Ireland  that  Uie  work  of  justice  and  conci- 
liation was,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  central 
column  of  the  new  Irish  policy. 

The  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  excep- 
tional ;  but  it  is  not  unconstitutional  The 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  an 
interruption  of  the  Constitution :  it  cannot 
be  justly  said  that  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Act  are  so.  They  facilitate  and 
extend  acts  the  very  abuse  of  which,  how- 
ever deplorable  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, would  hardly  create  an  unconstitu- 
tional state  of  things.  The  police  already 
had  power,  under  warrant,  to  search  houses, 
by  day  or  night,  for  suspected  criminals, 
or  for  contraband  goods.  The  Govemmentj 
at  its  peri],  had  already  a  right  to  seize 
seditious  prints.  But  the  new  law,  though 
within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,  is  one 
of  exceptional  severity,  and  of  a  harshness 
only  to  be  justified  by  crying  necessity. 
The  necessity  which  justifies  it  is  more  me- 
chanical than  moraL  Its  vindication  does 
not  rest  on  any  opinion  of  the  exceptional 
atrocity  to  be  attributed  to  the  crimes  which 
it  represses.  If  such  legislation  had  any 
relation  to  the  moral  guilt  of  crime,  it 
might  be  more  wanted  for  England  than  for 
Ireland.  There  are  still  in  Ireland  fewer 
murders  in  the  same  ratio  of  population 
than  in  England.  Murders  in  England  are 
generally  more  brutal,  less  excusable  by  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  Agrarian  murders 
have  something  of  the  character  which 
moralists  in  all  ages  have  assigned  to  tyran- 
nicide :  they  are  heroic  remedies  for  into- 
lerable evils.  The  national  life  in  Ireland, 
when  it  extravagates  from  the  middle  and 
safe  path,  deflects  rather  towards  the  side  of 
violence  than  to  that  of  silent  plotting.  In 
some  countries  human  life  is  valued  much 
more  highly  than  in  others.  In  his  own 
home,  within  the  mechanism  of  his  civilisa- 
tion, tiie  Englishman  shows  a  value  for  his 
life,  and  for  life  in  general,  a  shrinking  from 
bodily  risk,  a  superabundant  care  and  precau- 
tion, which  looks  like  cowardice  to  men  and 
nations  who  carry  their  Jives  in  their  hands, 
and  are  habitually  ready  to  risk  their  own, 
and  take  those  of  others,  on  occasions  which 
are  recognised  as  sufficient  in  the  unwritten 
national  code.  In  some  nations  violence  is 
in  the  ascendant,  in  some  fraud.  The  mea- 
sure has  nothmg  whatever  to  do  with  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  Irish  crimes.  It  is  based 
on  the  incompatibility  of  those  crimes  with 
the    existence  of   Grovemment.      Agrarian 


outrages  are  dangerous  to  society  and  to  the 
State,  to  the  peace  and  institutions  of  a  coun- 
ti^,  while  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  not  so. 
They  may  be  infinitely  less  blameworthy  than 
the  evictions  to,  which  they  respond,  and  yet 
may  have  to  be  met  with  infinitely  severer 
legislation.  As  it  is  better  to  live  under  bad 
laws  than  under  none  at  all,  the  Government 
b  obliged  to  protect  even  the  cruelties  of  the 
man  who  is  actinir  within  the  manrin  of  a 
condemned  andlfpiring  law,  and  to  repress 
the  almost  justifiable  excesses  of  those  who 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In 
Ireland  the  case  of  those  who  so  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  is  exceptionally 
strong.  It  is  only  through  a  long  course  of 
lawless  conduct  that  the  uf  e  of  the  old  Irish 
laws  has  been  preserved.  The  Land  Bill 
takes  up  what  is  good  of  principles  which 
have  been  enforced  not  by  the  Four  Courts 
but  by  the  Bibbon  lodges;  and  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  force  which  has  lived 
through  f^es  of  depression  and  misery 
should  at  ^e  moment  when  it  gains  an  un- 
expected success  incur  any  violent  popular 
censure.  But  this  constitutes  the  danger. 
This  makes  the  violence  so  contagious. 
This,  and  not  its  intrinsic  criminality,  makes 
its  repression  so  necessary.  It  has  to  be 
treated  much  as  quarantine  regulations  treat 
the  passenger  who  comes  from  an  infected 
port  He  is  put  into  the  lazzaretto,  and 
kept  prisoner  for  a  month,  with  a  sentry 
over  him  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempts  to 
cross  the  prescribed  boundaries.  There  can 
be  no  more  severe  repression  than  this.  Yet 
all  nations  justify  it  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex. 

Once  more.  Although  the  increased 
wellfbeing  of  Ireland  may  make  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  more  painful  to  Irishmen, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  on  the  other 
hand  that  this  increased  welL-being  enhances 
the  danger  to  the  State.  It  is  not  always, 
as  Tocqueville  says,  by  going  from  bad  to 
worse  that  a  country  falls  into  a  revolution. 
It  happens  most  frequentiy  that  a  people 
which  had  supported  the  most  crushing 
laws  with  seeming  insensibility  throws  them 
off  with  violence  as  soon  as  the  burden 
begins  to  be  diminished.  The  most  dan- 
gerous moment  for  the  State  is  that  when  it 
enters  on  the  work  of  reform.  The  evils 
which  were  endurable  while  they  seemed 
inevitable  can  no  longer  be  borne  when 
there  is  hope  of  escape.  The  abuses  re- 
moved lay  bare  others  which  remain ;  and 
the  sense  of  them  becomes  more  acute. 
The  evil  is  less,  but  the  perception  of  the 
evil  more  keen.  At  the  same  time  the 
violence  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  repress  in  Ireland  has  lost  its 
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old  justification.  What  it  had  to  do  it  has 
done.  It  ia  henceforth  not  only  what  it 
always  has  been,  abnormal  and  disturbing, 
but  also  BuperfiaoQB  and  nnintetlifrent 
When  the  Government  undertakes  to  lega- 
lize and  apply  eyatematicaliy  the  eBsential 
principleB  of  Brenon  law,  it  becomes  more 
mdispatably  bound  to  crush  the  illegal  and 
accidental  enforcement  of  that  code  by  the 
Ribbonmen.  The  two  administrations  are 
in  rivalry  with  one  another.  Ireland  might 
conceivably  be  happy  with  either ;  but  then 
the  other  must  be  away.  The  jnrisdictlonB 
are  mutuaUy  incompatible. 

And  thus  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  be- 
comes under  the  drcumstances  a  part  of  the 
mesB^e  of  peace  itself.    With  the  advent 
of  the  Land  Bill  the  system  of  outrage 
loses  its  justificatdon ;   with   it,   therefore, 
most  come  the  ultimate  suppression  of  that 
system,   with   whatever    severity   may  un- 
happily bo  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
"— sh  as  the  Act  sounds  by  itscflf,  it  is  one 
he  discords  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
B  the  great  harmony.     It  jars   on   the 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  measure  it  sup- 
«  is  the  permanent  motive  of  Irish  life, 
ner  concessions  of  justice  to  Ireland 
3  too  often  been  disfigured  by  conditions 
Eh  have  defiled  them,  made  them  incom- 
e,  and  even  turned  them  from  their 
ler  end.     Emancipation   itself  was  not 
n  without  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
^-shilling  freeholders.     The  air-boxes  by 
;h  the  present  Land  Bill  is  buoyed  up 
a  voyage  over  the  Farliamentaiy  waters 
lot  permanent  parasites  growing  on  its 
They  arc  temporary  incidents  which 
fall  off  from  it,  and  leave  no  results,  ex- 
the  greater  completeness  and  thorough- 
of  the  measure  which  they  help  to 
I'- 

be  Education  Bill  is  based,  like  the 
L  Land  Bill,  ou  the  principle  of  presetv- 
and  legalizing  existing  rights  and  cu»- 
t.  It  IS  however  a  great  innovation,  in 
entire  change  it  muxs  in  the  attitude 
he  State.  Hitherto  the  Government 
never  taken  the  initiative  iu  education, 
has  only  gone  where  voluntary  efforts 
pioneered  the  way,  and  thus  has  only 
e  itself  auxiliary  to  private  benevolence. 
'  it  proposes  to  lead  instead  of  follow, 
to  come  down  with  most  force  where  it 
ost  needed,  instead  of  only  going  where 
best  entertained  and  seconded.  At  the 
i  time,  it  docs  not  propose  to  he  un- 
;ful  to  those  who  did  so  much  of  its 
i  while  it  only  assisted  them.  It  con- 
)  and  maintains  the  institutions  created 
hose  who  have  spent  so  nsany  miUions 
I  them,  guarding  the  liberty  of  parents 
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and  children  by  a  conscience  clause,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  does  away  witii  tbe 
denominational  inspection,  a  function  which 
no  longer  has  meaning  when  the  Govern- 
ment ceases  to  interfere  with  deaomina- 
tional  instruction;  and  it  also  supplements 
them,  and  makes  good  their  shortcoming. 
It  divides  the  whole  of  England  into  dis- 
tricts, finds  out  the  exact  amount  of  sdiool 
acaommodation  wanted  and  supplied  in  each, 
directs  the  formation  of  school  boards  in 
those  districts  where  the  accommodation,  is 
deficient,  and  in  the  last  resort  compels 
these  boards  to  supply  the  deficiency,  sod 
allows  them  in  turn  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  those  children  for  whom  the  supply 
has  been  provided.  It  recognizes  an  ab- 
stract ideal,  and  works  towards  its  realiza- 
tion on  the  bams  of  existing  facts ;  and  it  Is 
properly  described  as  a  "  gigantic  "  measure, 
for  it  undertakes  to  bring,  within  two  or 
three  years,  the  means  of  education  up  to 
the  mark  of  grappling  with  the  entire 
necessities  of  the  counby. 

But  it  contuDS  one  small  point,  one  half 
sentence,  which  has  excited  the  hottest  op- 
poution  from  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party- 
It  is  that  which  puts  every  school  provided 
by  a  school  board  "  under  the  contivl  and 
maui^ement  of  such  board,"  thus  permitting 
the  extension  of  the  denominational  system, 
of  course  with  its  new  securities  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  seems  in  the  eyes  of 
cert^  educational .  theorists  a  worse  thing 
than  leaving  the  people  uneducated.  It  ia 
obvious  that  either  education  most  be  a  mere 
stalking-horse  with  them,  or  they  must  have 
so  low  an  opinion  of  the  denominational  sys- 
tem as  to  consider  that  children  are  betler 
educated  in  the  streets  than  in  the  present 
schools.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  their 
claim  either  to  have  their  views  now  imposed 
by  law,  or  the  Bill  delayed  till  that  is  done. 
For  the  permission  given  to  the  school 
boards  to  make  their  schools  denominational, 
to  have  ei,  certiun  hours  denominational  in- 
stmction  imparted  to  those  children  whose 
parents  wish  for  it,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bill,  would  be  just  as  separable  at  any 
future  time  from  the  education  provided  by 
it,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  from  the  exist- 
ing education.  The  opposition  however  is  an 
instmctive  one ;  it  shows  how  the  nc^atim 
of  sectarianism  may  be  made  to  assume  the 
most  sectarian  character,  and  how  a  self- 
willed  physician  may  commit  murder  in 
healing  wounds, 

Theoretical  pohtioians  have  long  deured 
that  the  new  universal  and  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  planned  on  new 
lines,  and  should  entirely  break  away  from 
the  traditions  and  fonns  of  the  partjal  and 
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voluntary  system  which  it  is  about  to  supeiv 
sede.  The  Bill,  on  the  conis^ry,  proposes 
to  retain  this  system,  extending  its  benefits 
to  all  sects,  denominational  and  undenomina- 
tional. But  the  Secularists  have  taken  a 
fancy  not  to  be  considered  a  sect  They 
want  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  totality— not 
as  part,  but  as  the  whole,  of  the  people  of 
England.  But  in  fact  they  are  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  sect  What  is  a 
sect  ?  A  portion,  great  or  small,  of  mankind 
thinks  on  certain  points  differently  from  its 
neighbours,  as  it  has  a  thorough  right  to  do. 
It  also  thinks  its  own  opinions  the  best,  and 
considers  it  its  duty  to  propagate  these  opi- 
nions by  all  lawful  methods.  To  this  legiti- 
mate attitude  the  sect  universally  tends  to 
add  the  opinion  that  its  duty  of  propagating 
and  enforcing  its  opinions  overrides  and  an- 
nihilates the  rights  of  all  other  men  to  hold 
and  enjoy  their  opinions.  It  tends  to  ac- 
knowledge solely  its  own  duties,  but  not  the 
rights  of  others — to  impose  its  own  opinions, 
by  persuasion  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  then 
by  violence.  Now,  every  one  who  examines 
the  matter  can  see  that  secularism  possesses 
these  characteristics.  The  Secularists  acoord- 
iugly,  although  entitled  to  the  full  share  of 
educational  direction  which  their  number  and 
influence  give  them,  have  no  more  right  than 
their  f ellow-sectfi  to  claim  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  their  intolerance 
does  not  justify  their  fellow-sects  in  endea- 
vouring to  exclude  them  from  their  sectarian 
rights.  When  the  State  supposes  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  recognize  the  trutn  of  one  reli- 
gion which  it  establishes,  and  to  deny  the 
truth  of  all  others,  it  logically  delivers  over 
all  public  education  to  ^e  sect  which  it  es- 
tablishes. But  when  circumstances  force  the 
State  first  to  tolerate  other  sects  and  then  to 
recognize  them  all  as  possessing  equal  rights, 
it  as  logically  establishes  the  denominational 
system,  and  gives  proportionately  equal  as- 
sistance to  the  educational  institutions  of  all 
sects.  When  it  is  found  that  the  vduntary 
efforts  of  these  sects,  even  backed  by  Govern- 
ment aid,  are  insufficient  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  all,  the  Government  finds  itself 
obliged  to  take  the  education  of  the  resi- 
duum into  its  own  handa  A  new  establish- 
ment is  thus  made;  and  naturally  enough 
the  sects  which  have  been  hitherto  impar- 
tially treated  scramble  for  it  Against  the 
natural,  and  in  the  long-run  inevitable,  ex- 
tension of  denominational  education,  the 
Secularists  cry  out  that  it  afi^rms  the  princi- 
ple of  concun'ent  endowment  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deliver  the  new  educational 
establishment  to  them  is  to  establish  a  secta- 
rian monopoly.  And  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  concurrent  endowment  imd 


such  a  measure  as  this — a  measure  which 
would  be  distinctly  retrograde  and  obscuran- 
tist, and  would  sacrifice  at  a  blow  the  teach- 
ings and  the  gains  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  progress.  The  demand  of  any  sect  to 
have  the  monopoly  in  the  State  educational 
establishments  ought  to  be  an  anachronism 
at  this  period  of  civilization. 

But  the  Secularists  allege  that  they  are 
different  from  other  sects.  Of  course :  a  sect 
is  founded  on  such  differences.  They  con- 
tend also  that  their  difference  gives  mem  a 
superiority  to  all  other  sects,  and  entitles 
them  to  supremacy  and  exclusive  power.  Of 
course :  or  they  would  not  have  the  spirit  of 
a  sect.  The  claim  of  infallibility  is  in  some 
form  or  other  that  of  all  such  bodies.  But 
every  sect  is  built  up  of  at  least  two  consti- 
tuents— ^its  philosophy  and  its  practical  sys- 
tem, its  doctrine  and  its  discipline.  And  it 
contains  two  classes  of  adherents — those 
who  are  attracted  by  its  tenets,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  by  its  practical  or  political 
systan.  Moreover,  every  sect  has  its  day ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  period  when  either 
the  prevalent  tone  of  thought  favours  a  cer- 
tain sectarian  philosophy,  or  a  prevalent  so- 
cial tendency  favours  a  sectarian  mechanism 
and  discipline.  The  present  age,  both  in  its 
prevalent  mode  of  thought  and  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  its  social  mechanism,  favours 
secularism.  Hence,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  the  princ^le  of  legislative  equality 
would  be  more  outraged  by  unduly  favour- 
ing the  sect  while  it  is  itself  strong  than  by 
favouring  it  when  weak.  To  take  from  the 
poor  to  add  to  the  rich  may  be  a  convenient 
maxim  for  poUticians  who  rule  by  setting 
one  party  to  control  another,  who  pay  their 
militia  with  the  plunder  of  the  provinces 
they  rule ;  but  it  is  an  abomination  to  the 
statesman  who  founds  his  system  on  equal 
rights  for  all,  on  a  common  freedom  founded 
on  a  common  toleration.  But  to  return. 
Both  the  prevalent  thought  of  the  age  and 
the  prevalent  practical  movements  of  the  age 
in  one  way  favour  the  claim  of  the  Secula- 
rists to  educational  monopoly.  The  move- 
ment of  society  favours  the  claim;  for  it 
forces  many  men  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  of  secularism  to  embrace  its 
practical  conclusions.  Those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  of  affairs,  who 
have  to  attain  results  and  achieve  success  in 
their  undertakings,  who  have  to  make  men 
act  together,  to  reconcile  their  differences,  to 
compromise  their  discordant  claims,  must 
wish  for  some  short  method  of  settling  the 
overwhelming  diffictdties  which  spring  out  of 
that  indefinite  multiplication  of  opinions  and 
wills  which  it  is  the  boast  of  the  highly  or- 
ganized and  differentiated  European  civiliza- 
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tion  to  have  produced  and  fostered.  No- 
where is  the  embarrassment  so  much  felt  as 
in  the  problem  of  National  Education.  The 
whole  people  and  each  section  of  it  demand 
such  an  education.  But  the  zeal  of  each 
class  and  sect  is  either  for  education  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  a  nonentity,  or  for  educa- 
tion according  to  its  own  stndtest  sectarian 
views.  Any  substantive  plan  is  the  subject 
matter  for  a  universal  protest  All  demand 
what  each  in  turn  forbids.  It  is  here  that 
the  secularist  solution  of  the  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  so  tempting  a  guise  to  the  im- 
patient theorist  and  the  baffled  administrator. 
All  goes  easy  as  soon  as  religion  is  excluded 
from  education.  The  Secularist  presents 
himself  not  as  demanding  that  men  i^onld 
abate  their  own  zeal  or  their  own  belief,  but 
only  that  they  should  let  it  operate  elsewhere 
than  in  the  schoolroom.  The  schoolroom, 
he  says,  especially  the  primary  schoolroom, 
fdiere  the  instruction  is  merely  rudimentary, 
need  be  no  more  the  arena  for  religious  con- 
troversy than  the  ball-room  or  the  concert- 
room.  Only  let  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
political  necessity  and  expedience  of  separat- 
ing secular  rudimentary  instruction  from  re- 
ligious shake  hands  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  practically  useless  to  qualify  the 
alphabet  and  the  multiplication-table  with  the 
Catechism,  and  the  difficulty  is  solved.  Thus 
secularism  sits  like  a  spider  in  the  central 
spot  where  all  lines  converge,  ready  to  catch 
up  the  wight  who  is  entangled  in  any  of 
them.  The  secularist  conclusion  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exhausted  denominational 
combatant  as  he  retires  from  the  drawn  bat- 
tle, or  from  the  vfdn  attempt  at  compromise. 
^  Since  our  schools  cannot  have  one  faith, 
let  them  have  none."  But  the  drawback  is 
that  this  formula  is  itself  the  dogma  of  an- 
other sect ;  and  thus  the  eirenikon  is  not  an 
accommodation  between  the  parties  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  but  their 
entire  effacement  before  a  new  enemy,  who 
sails  between  their  dismasted  hulks  and  cap- 
tures them  all. 

If  this  enemy  were  something  superior, 
that  could  come  on  from  above,  and  take 
them  by  sovereignty  of  nature,  there  would 
not  indeed  be  less  loss  for  them,  but  there 
would  be  more  consolation.  But  when  the 
enemy  is  a  sect  like  themselves,  the  feeling 
of  injury  must  be  increased.  Secularism  in- 
deed alleges  further,  that  even  suppoMng  it 
to  be  a  sect,  it  cannot  be  classed  among  re- 
li^ous  ones,  since  its  position  with  regard  to 
rdigion  is  in  no  degree  positive,  but  alto- 
gether negative.  But  this  position  is  in  fact 
a  religious  one.  It  is  a  proclamaticm  of  the 
dogma  that  religion  is  not  relevant  to  man's 
mind,  his  life,  his  education.     Faith,  it  says, 


is  opinion,  not  knowledge ;  dogmas  (otliery 
of  course,  than  its  own)  are  fancies  that  come 
and  go,  are  taken  up  and  laid  down,  but  axe 
not  to  be  taught,  any  more  than  the  science 
or  art  of  dreaming  is  to  be  taught.     Liike 
dreams,  dogmas  are  not  to  be  opposed  and 
argued  with,  but    simply    left    unnotioed. 
Elaborate  silence  is  their  proper  antagonist. 
Their  life  is  in  controversy ;  unopposed,  ihej 
die  away.     The  section  of  men  that  is  i^>e- 
cialized  by  this  dogma  is  a  religious  sect.    As 
such  it  has  its  rights  just  like  its  fellows.    No 
advocate  of  liberty  can  complain  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  school  of  thought :  no  sen- 
sible man  ought  to  repine  at  the  exceptional 
power  which  cireumstanceg  conspire  to  give 
it  at  this  moment.     But  no  Government 
would  be  more  justified  in  letting  it  stamp 
out  its  rivals  than  in  letting  it  be  crushed  by 
them. 

The  sects,  then,  which  seek  protection 
against  Secularism  justly  regard  it  as  a  dog- 
matic and  therefore  aggressive  system.  Thej 
point  out  that  England  is  not  the  first  coun- 
try in  which  the  controversy  has  rt^ed,  and 
plead  that  the  experience  of  other  countries 
should  not  be  disregarded  in  their  own. 
When  Napoleon  l  founded  the  University 
of  FVance,  he  made  it  expressly  the  snp- 
planter  of  denominational  teaching.  It  was 
founded  to  be  the  organ  of  universal  educa- 
tion^ as  well  primary  as  superior,  and  it  was 
openlv  intended  to  vindicate  to  the  State  a 
function  which  had  up  to  its  foundation  been 
performed  by  religious  bodies.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  complete  the  new  Napo- 
leonic idea  of  the  State.  "  II  n'y  a  pas," 
said  the  first  consul,  <'  d'etat  politique,  s^il 
n^  a  pas  un  corps  enseignant  avec  des  prin- 
cipes  fixes.  Les  pieds  de  ce  grand  corps  se- 
ront  dans  les  bancs  de  F^cole  et  du  college, 
et  sa  t§te  dans  le  s6nat  Les  membres  de 
runiver8it6  6pouseront  I'instruction  pub- 
lique,  comme  leurs  devanciers  epousaient 
FEglise.  .  .  .  Hn'y  a  eu  jusqu'^  prtont 
dans  le  monde  que  deux  pouvoirs,  le  mili- 
taire  et  l'eccl6siastique ;  c'est  Fordre  civil 
quHl  faut  constituer  en  I>Vance.  '  II  f aut  imi- 
ter,  dans  le  corps  enseignant,  la  classification 
des  grades  militaires."  Education  thus  be- 
came a  department  of  State,  which  was  to 
determine  the  instruction  to  be  given  and  the 
mode  of  imparting  it,  and  was  to  enrol  all 
teachers  in  a  strong  graduated  hierarchy, 
closely  dependent  on  the  State.  As  it  was  a 
new  foundation,  with  functions  which  were 
not  new-— for  education  is  as  old  as  child- 
hood,— it  followed  that  its  attributes  were 
abstracted  from  other  institutions  which  had 
previously  exercised  them.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  State  in  fact  not  only  usurped  the 
school,  but  also  several  of  the  functions 
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which  had  hitherto  helonged  to  the  parent 
and  to  the  church  or  clergyman.  Religion 
is  a  kind  of  education ;  the  State,  in  assum- 
ing to  itself  all  education,  assumed  also  the 
dictature  over  religion,  or  at  least  over  its 
educating  functions.  Yet  the  Imperial  State 
did  not  logicallj  cany  out  its  condusicms. 
It  maintained  reli^on  to  console,  while  it  set 
up  a  rival  hody  to  educate.  And  the  result 
has  heen  just  what  must  always  be  the  result 
when  two  privileged  claimants  dispute  for 
one  booty.  The  State  department  of  edu- 
cation is  always  engaged  in  rivaby  with  the 
State  department  of  religion.  Only  two 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  in  the  Belgian 
Chambers  to  reorganize  education  on  the 
basis  of  the  programme  of  the  *^  Congres  li- 
beral," which  d^nanded  ^'  Torganisation  d'un 
enseignement  public,  sons  la  mrection  exclu- 
sive de  Tautorit^  civile,  en  donnant  k  celle-ci 
les  moyens  constitutionnels  de  soutenir  la 
concurrence  centre  les  ^tablissements  du 
clerge,  et  en  repoussant  Fintervention  du 
clerg^  a  titre  d'autorit4  dans  Fenseignement 
organist  par  le  pouvoir  civil."  In  this  sys- 
tem the  State  does  not  simply  in  an  abstract 
way  desire  education,  but  desires  its  own 
method  and  matter  of  education,  and  wishes 
by  its  superior  force,  whether  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  national  purse  with  voluntary  efforts 
or  by  mere  violent  suppresfflon,  to  crush  all 
education  which  is  not  its  own. 

Secular  education,  organized  on  political 
or  imperial  principles,  only  sets  itself  up 
against  clerical  education  because  it  sets  it- 
self up  against  all  educators  but  its  own; 
and  it  does  so,  not  so  much  because  it  ob- 
iects  to  what  they  might  teach,  as  because 
it  objects  to  their  exercising  functions  which 
it  claims  for  itself.  But  secular  education, 
founded  upon  the  dogma  of  secularism,  goes 
on  another  principle.  Its  ultimate  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  reli^on,  not  only  from  educa- 
tion, but  from  life  and  thought.  Comte's 
argument  for  State  education  is  well  known. 
He  considers  that  the  anarchy  of  thought 
arises  at  the  bottom  from  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  three  philosophies  radically 
incompatible — ^the  theological,  the  metaphy- 
sical, and  the  positive ;  and  that  if  one  of 
these  philosophies,  the  positive,  obtained  a 
real  and  universal  preponderance,  there 
would  be  a  determinate  order  and  a  true 
social  organization.  This  is  only  a  philo- 
sophical counterpart  of  the  political  theory 
that  anarchy  in  government  is  grounded  on 
the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  of  three  hos- 
tile elements — ^the  individual,  the  corporation, 
and  the  State ;  and  that  quiet  will  only  be 
established  by  the  universal  preponderance  of 
the  State  in  the  affairs  not  only  of  the  na- 
tion, but  of  the  individual  and  family  as 


well  On  this  theory  the  State,  and  the 
State  alone,  teaches  its  citizens  their  rights 
and  their  duties.  It  teaches  morals,  and 
only  does  not  teach  faith  because  it  has 
none.  The  extreme  dogmatic  Secularist  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  whole  system 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  inculculated  upon 
mankind,  in  infancy,  doctrines  respecting  a 
future  world.  Man,  he  says,  ought  to  be  so 
educated  that  it  shall  be  as  easy  for  him  to 
be  an  atheist  as  a  theist.  Herr  Diesterweg, 
once  Director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Ber- 
lin, was  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this 
emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, and  declared  that  ^'  in  the  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  dogma  the  schoolmas- 
ter is  the  infallible  apostle  of  this  deliver- 
ance." A  still  more  distinguished  represen- 
tative of  dogmatic  secularism  is  Mazzini ; 
and  he,  though  he  professes  to  receive  his 
mission  not  from  a  deity  but  from  humani- 
ty, yet  conceives  that  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
sion override  and  crush  all  rights,  and  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  his  dofimiias  on  man- 
kind.  howeL  unwilling  manSmay  be. 
No  right,  he  thinks,  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  man  who  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  propa- 

fate  the  truth.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
^apal  absolutism.  It  is  a  theory  which  not 
only  justifies  intolerance,  persecution,  and  an 
inquisition,  but  even  places  them  in  the 
forefront  of  its  work.  It  is  as  well  to  re- 
mark that  in  Mazzini's  theory  corporations 
have  no  more  right  than  individuals.  The 
school  of  rights  which  he  condemns  is,  he 
says,  federalist,  and  ought  logically  to  de- 
mand the  autonomy  of  each  commune,  while 
on  its  theory  the  Nation  or  State,  which  is 
the  aggregate  of  communes,  ought  simply  to 
protect  each  separate  commune  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights.  The  school  of  duty,  on 
the  contrary,  he  says,  is  unitarian ;  it  would 
gather  the  whole  direction  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  central  authority.  There  is  no  doubt 
what  would  be  the  Mazzinian  judgment  on 
the  Government  proposal  of  Local  School 
Boards,  free  to  select  the  education  which  is 
to  be  given  in  their  schools.  The  English 
Secularists  as  a  body  do  not  go  these  lengths. 
But  any  sect,  however  largely  diluted  with 
persons  who  merely  acquiesce  in  its  outward 
aims  withoutgrasping  its  philosophy,  isalways 
really  governed  and  directed  by  its  logical 
and  courageous  theorists.  They  constitute 
its  heart  and  its  brain.  The  substantial 
form  of  secularism  is  well  seen  in  its  purity 
in  the  Constituante  and  Convention  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  took  the  child 
from  the  parent  and  delivered  him  to  the 
State,  to  be  fashioned  after  the  republican 
model,  imbued  with  the  republican  morals, 
and  taught  the  catechism  of  the  rights  of 
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man.  It  is  only  half-developed  in  the  men, 
infirm  of  purpose,  who  would  keep  their 
sectarian  rights  if  they  could,  but  failing  to 
fix  the  limits  of  mutual  concession,  agree 
desperately  to  sweep  away  everything  for 
the  preservation  of  which  mutual  concession 
waa  first  devised. 

It  is  true  that  these  Semi-secularists,  he- 
fore  they  made  their  final  submission,  had 
sought  another  way  out  of  the  wood.  They 
had  tried  to  find  some  formula  of  ^'  common 
Christianity,"  in  which  they  supposed  all 
Christian  sects  might  be  forced  to  agree. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  an  ample 
scale.  The  largest  was  the  Prussian  system, 
the  most  instructive  that  set  up  in  Holland 
by  the  law  of  1806.  The  pnmary  schools 
in  this  latter  country  were  to  prepare  the 
boys  and  girls  "  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues."  The  classes  were  to  be 
opened  and  closed  with  the  recitation  of  **  a 
Christian  prayer."  But  besides  this  "  com- 
mon Christianity,"  which  was  the"  only  one 
taught  at  school,  the  law  professed  that  in- 
struction in  distinctive  and  denominational 
Christian  dogma,  though  not  given  in  school, 
was  to  be  sought  e&ewhere.  "  Measures 
were  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils  should  be 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  commu- 
nion to  which  they  belonged."  Further,  it 
was  required  that  each  schoolmaster  should 
have  certificates  from  his  mayor,  from  his 
minister,  and  from  two  householders  within 
the  district,  testifying  to  his  morahty  and  re- 
ligious conduct  The  Bible  was  read  in  the 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  death  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  were  those  who  objected  to  fiie 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fon;nless  and 
vapid  teaching  of  "common  Christianity" 
and  "  Christian  virtues."  The  opposition  be- 
came so  powerful  that  in  1857  new  legislar 
tion  was  necessary.  It  cut  oft'  many  of  these 
supposed  religious  guarantees,  which  had 
either  fallen  out  of  use  or  been  objected 
against,  and  thus  made  the  school  more  secu- 
lar. At  the  same  time  it  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  the  State,  and  restored  the  lib- 
erty of  founding  schools.  From  that  mo- 
ment societies  were  everywhere  formed  for 
constituting  independent  and  denominational 
schools.  Ten  years  afterwards,  at  Amster- 
dam, the  State  schools  numbered  10,000 
pupils,  and  the  private  and  denominational 
schools  16,500.  The  experiment  is  almost 
crucial  i^ainst  a  centralized  and  uniform 
State  system  of  "  unsectarian  education." 

In  England  Lord  Russell  is  the  oldest  and 
most  consistent  representative  of  this  system. 
He  has  more  than  once  asked  Parliament  to 
sanction  a  national  education  founded  on 
this  kind  of  sifted  and  residuary  dogmatism. 
And  he  still  adheres  to  his  plan,  though  his 


common  Christian  teaching  has  dwindled 
down  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,  thus  furnishing  the  cha- 
otic materia  prima  of  dogmatism,  without  a 
rag  of  form,  but  imbuing  the  creative  mind 
with  ample  premisses  for  all  kinds  of  creeds. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Winterbotham, 
on  behalf  of  several  sects  who  can  combine 
on  this  principle,  should  propose,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  difficulty,  that  in  schools 
receiving  assistance  from  the  State  or  local 
rates  "no  religious  instruction  shall  be  given, 
or  religious  observances  practised,  other  than 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures."  This  is  an 
avowedly  sectarian  and  intolerant  proposal ; 
and  its  affirmation  would  be  a  distinct  vic- 
tory of  one  class  of  sects  over  another  class. 
But  Secularists  who  accept  it  as  the  basis  of 
a  compromise  show  that  their  a9tagonism  to 
the  Bui  is  free  from  the  scruples  which  com- 
monly weigh  with  serious  politicians. 

In  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  based  it  on  five  prin- 
ciples, or  rather,  perhaps,  on  five  provisions, 
which  are  in  themselves  the  symbols  and  ex- 
pressions of  so  many  principles.  These 
were  rating,  local  boards,  the  conscience 
clause,  compulsion,  and  the  principle  involv- 
ed in  the  question  whether  the  parent  should 
pay  part  or  the  public  pay  all  for  the  child^s 
education — ^whether  the  schools  should  be 
free,  or  whether  they  should  be  partially 
supported  on  the  school-pence.  The  BiU  is 
not  founded  on  a  narrow  doctrinaire  theoiy, 
but  gives  efiect  to  the  aspirations,  so  far  as 
they  are  mutually  compatible,  of  the  various 
parties  whose  ideas  find  their  rigid  and  ex- 
clusive expression  in  the  programmes  of  the 
League,  the  Union,  and  the  Manchester  Bill 
Committee. 

The  principle  of  rating  implies  that  the 
duty  of  providing  for  education  does  not 
fall  originally  upon  the  State,  but  upon  the 
family  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  local  boards  is  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  famihes  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  local  corporations,  to  nuun- 
tain  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  to  Tyni- 
late  the  education  of  their  children.  "Hie 
principle  of  the  conscience  clause  is  that, 
while  the  local  agency  provides  and  regu- 
lates the  education,  tne  State  should  take 
care  that  no  local  minority  is  defrauded  of  its 
rights  of  conscience  by  the  majority,  and 
that  no  child  is  put  into  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  learn  things  to  which  the  parent  has  a 
conscientious  objection.  The  principle  of 
compulsory  education  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  State  may  compel  its  citizens  to 
put  ^emselves  into  the  conditions  necessary 
for  performing  their  political  and  social  du- 
ties.   It  is  no  objection  to,  but  rather  a  re- 
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infoTcement  of,  this  attribute  of  the  State, 
that  it  cannot  pat  it  into  practice  without  at 
the  same  time  morali^dng  alid  civilizing  the 
population.  Thus  education  becomes  not  a 
bare  duty  of  justice,  but  also  a  work  of 
charity.  And  the  principle  involved  in  the 
general  establishment  of  payment  by  the 
parents  is  another  assertion  of  the  duty  of 
the  parents  with  regard  to  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  implicit  renuncia- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  more 
than  to  assist  those  who  hare  to  provide  educa- 
tion, to  test  and  examine  what  is  provided, 
and  to  compel  those  for  whom  it  is  meant  to 
use  the  provision  made  for  them.  These 
are  sound  principles.  They  amount  to  a 
compulsory  provision  of  schools  and  teachers 
by  school-districts,  aided  by  the  Government. 
They  offer  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  as  re- 
gards the  school,  and  perfect  liberty  of  with- 
drawal from  any  part  of  that  teaching  as 
regards  parents.  They  provide  that  these 
lil^rties  shall  be  warranted  and  protected  by 
the  State.  And  then,  upon  these  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  the  State  compels  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children  upon  those  parts  of 
the  teaching  to  which  there  is  no  conscien- 
tious objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
These  general  principles  divide  the  proposed 
scheme  by  very  sharp  distinctions  from  all 
those  systems  set  up  by  f oreing  governments 
upon  secular  or  centralist  ideas. 

The  place  giren  to  local  agency  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
in  England,  whether  theoretically  satisfactory 
or  not,  is  practically  necessary,  and  must 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  foundations  of 
English  primary  education,  because  it  is 
homogeneous  with  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  and  enlists  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion the  best  local  agency  that  can  be  found. 
The  Bill  does  not  set  up  a  centralized  State 
system  to  compete  with  the  varied  local  in- 
stitutions, and  to  ruin  them  by  its  superior 
attractions.  But  the  Government  proposes 
to  search  for  all  germs  of  voluntary  effort, 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  eflBciency  as  to  be 
recognizable  by  the  law,  and  may  count  in 
the  impending  investigation  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  local  provisions.  The  present  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  code  with  regard  to 
efficiency  will  not  apply  to  the  general  in- 
vestigation of  local  resources ;  and  the  strug- 
gling foundations  of  volimtaiy  zeal  will  not 
be  rejected  because  of  the  objections  against 
a  schoolroom,  where  none  better  was  to 
be  found,  or  because  of  the  deficiencies  of 
teaching  which  has  had  as  yet  neither  time 
nor  materials  for  success. 

The  new  schools  provided  by  the  Bill  are 


only  meant  to  ^11  up  the  voids  which  shall 
still  remain  ^infilled  by  the  present  voluntary 
system,  after  a  year's  grace  to  enable  it  to 
make  a  push  to  complete  its  work.  It  is 
only  in  these  new  schools  that  there  can  be 
a  question  under  the  Bill  of  introducing  the 
secular  system  in  its  purity ;  and  it  is  mere- 
fore  over  the  constitution  of  these  schools 
that  the  Secularists  will  have  to  fight  their 
battles.  The  other  schools  are  still  retained 
in  all  their  denominational  distinctness,  with 
the  sole  condition  of  their  accepting  a  con- 
science clause.  The  time-table  conscience 
clause  is  efficient  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
would  not  by  itself  amount  to  a  sufficient 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  withdrawal. 
Considering  the  sectarian  nabits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  the  impossibility  of 
changing  niese  habits  by  mere  legislation, 
protection  is  needed  not  only  against  the 
directly  denominational  instruction  of  the 
first  or  last  hour  of  the  classes,  but  against 
the  indirect  teaching  which  it  is  naturally 
impossible  to  repress.  This  was  recognized 
in  the  Act  of  last  session  on  middle-class 
education ;  and  an  ample  protection  is  still 
more  needed  in  the  case  of  the  less  instruct- 
ed and  m6re  dependent  classes.  The  Go- 
vernment has  pledged  itself  to  secure  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience,  not  only  generally, 
but  "with  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  must 
make  its  conscience  clause  as  wide  as  the  oc- 
casion demands. 

With  regard  to  the  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  the  machineiy  is  clearly  in  many 
respects  imperfect,  and  somewhat  open  to 
Mr.  Fawcett's  epigrammatic  nickname  of 
"permissive  compulsion."  Nay  more,  the 
Bill  as  it  stands,  while  giving  voluntary  as- 
sociations a  year's  grace  to  complete  the 
school  accommodation  of  a  district,  eo  ipso, 
for  that  very  good  deed,  deprives  them  of 
the  advantages  of  it  For  a  school-board, 
by  clause  4,  is  only  formed  where  the  school 
accommodation  is  deficient ;  but  in  the  model 
district  of  the  hypothesis  that  accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  by  the  voluntary 
associations,  so  that  no  school-board  is 
formed ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  school- 
board  there  is  no  provision  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  children.  Thus  as  the 
Bill  now  stands,  ample  buildings  might  be 
provided,  and  yet  the  Government  Inspector 
might  only  find  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches  when  he  visits  the  school  to  ascei^ 
tain  its  efficiency. 

School-pence  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be 
exacted.  But  the  school-boards  may  give 
free  tickets ;  and  in  exceptional  cases,  ap- 
proved by  the  Education  I)epartment,  they 
may  set  up  free  schools.  The  object  here 
is  clearly  to  prevent  that  rivalry  between  the 
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new  schools  and  the  existing^  denomination- 
al schools,  which  would  inevit^ly  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  weaker.  This  destrac- 
tion  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples professed  by  the  Government,  and  would 
be  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  is  what 
the  National  Education  League  desires.  It 
has  ascertained  some  doubtful  points  of  the 
Bill,  such  as  its  partial  and  sporadic  provi- 
sion of  school-boards.  It  further  objects  to 
the  extension  of  the  denominational  system. 
And  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question 
by  six  suggestions,  the  three  first  of  which 
would  make  it  immediately  compulsory  on 
the  local  authorities  to  provide  sufficient 
school  accommodation  out  of  local  rates 
supplemented  by  Government  grants,  and 
would  provide  that  all  schools  "  aided  "  by 
local  rates  shall  be  under  the  management 
of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  the 
Government  inspection.  In  all  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  meaning  concealed  under 
the  word  "  aided,"  there  is  little  that  is  not 
in  complete  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Government  BilL  But  the  next  two 
suggestions,  that  all  schools  aided  by  local 
rates  shall  be  "  unsectarian  "  (i.e.,  secularist), 
and  that  they  shall  be  free,  not  only  guard 
against  *'  the  extension  of  the  denomination- 
al system,"  but  provide  for  its  total  extinc- 
tion and  annihilation  before  a  centralized 
and  uniform  system  of  secularist  education 
prescribed  by  the  State.  Instead  of  a  sys- 
tem in  whicn  the  police  would  be  able  to 
draft  into  the  appropriate  denominational 
schools  the  imps  found  playing  in  the  gutters, 
and  in  which  the  managers  of  the  school 
would  be  secure  of  payment  for  these  en- 
forced pupils  by  the  local  board  or  by  the 
State,  all  compulsory  education,  all  education 
for  which  the  locid  board  might  have  to 
pay  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  would,  accor- 
ding to  these  demands,  be  secularist,  that  is 
to  say,  would  be  exclusively  an  establishment 
of  a  particular  religious  sect.  In  other 
words  all  schools  at  present  denominational, 
and  continuing  to  receive  public  aid,  would  be 
forced,  not  to  put  off  their  sectarian  charac- 
ter, but  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  one 
sect  to  another. 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  so  far 
from  lending  itself  to  the  creation  of  any 
such  exclusive  privilege,  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  all  sectarian  as- 
cendancies, whether  political  or  religious. 
The  Irish  Church  Act  of  last  year  and  the 
great  legislative  proposals  of  the  present  ses- 
sion— the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  English 
Education  Bill,  together  with  the  two  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  has  grouped 
with  them  as  urgent  political  necessities — are 


all  alike  in  this,  that  they  liberate  whole  strata 
and  classes  of  society  from  inherited  disabili 
ties,  or  from  the  unjust  incidence  of  privi- 
leges formerly  granted  to,  or  of  abuses  mtro- 
duced  by,  dominant  sections  of  the  people. 
The  Land  Bill  delivers  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  from  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  landowners.  The  Education  Bill  no 
longer  allows  the  classes  most  needing  in- 
struction to  depend  entirely  upon  the  acci- 
dental, intermittent,  and  occasionally  dicta- 
torial charity  of  the  sects.  The  abolition  of 
tests  in  the  English  Universities  would  de- 
liver dissidents  from  the  grievance  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
higher  education.  And  a  measure  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  Muni- 
cipal and  Parliamentary  Elections  would  de- 
stroy the  great  means  of  that  intimidation 
and  corrupt  influence  which  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  in  many  places  deem  themselves 
entitled  to  exercise  over  the  weaker  and  poorer 
classes.  The  spirit  of  all  this  legislation  is 
to  take  away  whatever  undue  power  has 
been  usurped  by  any  one  section  of  the 
population  over  any  other.  Its  tendency  is 
to  make  the  law  reach  to  all  alike — to  give 
to  all  subjects  equal  or  proportionate  shares, 
not  only  in  the  legal  protection  and  material 
defence  which  the  State  owes  to  them,  but 
also  in  those  further  benefits  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  favour  has  hitherto  had  more 
to  say  than  equity,  and  assumed  reasons  of 
State  have  overridden  clear  reasons  of  jus- 
tice.      / 
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1.  A  OBNBBAL  view  of  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
Sidlier  Papyrus  has  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  eminent  scholars,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Hincks  in  a  very  remarkable  article  on  **  the 
Oldest  of  all  Almanacks ''  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  of  1846,  by  M.  de  Roug6  in  the 
Revue  Archeologique  of  1858,  and  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  in  his  article  **  on  the  Hieratic  Pa- 
pyri" in  ttie  Cambridge  Essays  of  1868.  A 
complete  translation  of  this  singular  Calendar 
is  now  given  by  M.  Chabas.  The  innumerable 
gaps  in  the  MS.  constitute  the  first  difficulty 
which  the  translator  had  to  encounter ;  and  he 
modestly  abstains  from  pointing  out  an  im- 
mense number  of  instances  in  which  he  has 
triumphantly  overcome  it  His  long  familiarity 
with  hieratic  texts,  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language,  enable  him  to  restore  whole 
words,  or  even  phrases,  in  places  where  only 
the  fragments  of  letters  are  left  The  ideo- 
graphic element  in  Egyptian  writing,  and  the 
limited  use  of  certain  characters,  render  this 
restoration  easier  to  a  consummate  scholar  than 


it  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with 
a  purely  alphabetic  text  Some  of  the  restora- 
tions of  M.  Chabas  are,  of  course,  merely  con- 
jectural ;  but  those  which  he  gives  as  certain 
will  probably  at  once  be  recognized  as  such  by 
his  colleagues  in  Egyptian  philology.  But  the 
first  difficulty,  as  he  says,  is  not  the  principal 
one.  The  text  is  extremely  incorrect  "  Peu  de 
papyrus  pr^sentent  un  aussi  grand  nombre  de 
fautes  considerables."  Those  faults  of  or- 
thography are  manifest  in  some  of  the  easiest 
woi^  and  sentences  j  and  they  necessarily  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  mterpreling  the  more  ob- 
scure passages.  Some  of  tiiem  are  simply  lap- 
sus calami  Others  are  apparently  the  result 
of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  wilfulness.  But, 
over  and  above  these,  M.  Chabas  points  out  a 
certain  number  of  **  Singularit^s  graphiques** 
which  he  is  unable  to  ascribe  to  error  or  ca- 
price. Such  are  the  repeated  use  of  the  signs 
man  and  god  as  determinatives  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  and  the  still  more  frequent  use 
of  the  sign  of  the  plural  at  the  end  of  words 
which  are  certainly  meant  to  be  in  the  singular 
number. 

The  papyrus  itself,  which  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Barn- 
eses IL  or  in  that  of  his  immediate  successor, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ     The 
first  page  of  it  begins  wnb.  ihe  eighteenth  day 
of  the  Egmptian  month  Thotii,  and  it  goes  down 
to  tiie  eleventh  Pachons.      Rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  text  is  consequently  missing. 
The  dates  of  months  and  days  are  marked  in 
red.    Each  day  has  three  marks.    If  the  day 
is  entirely  favourable  it  has  tiie  good  sign  thrice 
repeated.     There  are  two  fatal  marks  :  the  sign 
of  strife,  in  allusion  to  the  contest  between 
Osiris  and  Set,   and    the  sign  of    standing. 
**  Quant  au  signe  de  la  station,"  M.  Chabas  says, 
**  il  paraft  dtre  en  relation  avec  des  incidents  de 
cette  mdme  guerre,  dToccasion  desquelsla  puis- 
sance du  mauvais  principe  n*avait  re^u  aucun 
fichec."      Of  the  two  bad  marks  the  former  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  fatal  prognostic.      The 
bad  and  good  marks  are  often  combined ;  thus 
the  sign  of  strife  and  two  food  signs  imply 
good  luck  for  two-thirds  of  me  day,  and  baa 
luck  for  the  remainder. 

On  each  day,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Calendar, 
something  is  to  be  done  or  avoided.  Allusion 
is  made  to  some  event  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  mythology ;  and  a  prognostic  of  tiie 
death  of  a  person  is  often  drawn  from  tiie  date 
of  his  birth.  The  recommendations  are  such 
as  these  :  ^*  Do  not  kill  oxen  on  this  day ;"  ^*  do 
not  go  out  in  the  evening  ;'*  ^*  do  not  eat  fish  ;'* 
^*  do  not  touch  a  woman  ;**  ^'  do  not  look  upon 
a  rat;"  ^*do  not  look  towards  the  fire ;"  ^*  eat 
no  fruit :"  "  light  no  candle ;"  "  taste  nothing ;" 
^*  do  notning  at  all ;"  ^*  make  a  holiday ;"  **  pass 
the  time  in  pane^ry  and  reciting  chapt^s ;" 
"  bum  incense  ;'*^**  make  offerings  to  the  de- 
parted." The  prognostics  are  of  the  following 
kind :  "  Any  one  bom  on  this  day  will  be  kiUed 
by  a  crocodile,"  "will  be  disowned  in  the 
river,"  "  wiU  die  of  old  age,"  **  wUl  die  of  the 
plague,"  "will  die  revered  by  his  fellow  dti- 
zena,"  "will  die  eatinx  bread  and  drinking 
beer,"  "  will  die  dnmk,"  &a 
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Many  of  the  superstitious  injunctioDS  of  the 
Calendar  hare  their  origin  in  the  belief  that  the 
gods  and  demons  walked  among  men,  either 
unseen  or  under  the  forms  of  animals.  The 
divine  serpent  Uat  goes  out  at  dusk  on  the  15th 
of  Paophi  ^^  witii  mischiefs  in  his  train  :^'  any- 
one that  sees  him  will  lose  his  eve.  On  the 
26th  of  Paophi  anyone  will  die  who  meets  the 

g>ds  in  the  form  of  a  bulL  On  the  2drd  of 
hoiak  anyone  who  meets  the  eye  of  certain 
demons  will  be  blinded  on  the  spot  But  on 
the  20th  of  Pharmuti  the  penalty  is  nothing 
less  than  ^*  everlasting  death,''  or  damnation. 
Upon  many  days,  on  the  other  hand,  the  read* 
er  is  informed  that  he  may  look  upon  anything 
he  pleases.  To  this  it  is  sometimes  added  that 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  holding  festival, 
or  that  they  are  at  peace.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye, 
still  so  common  in  the  East  and  in  southern 
Europe,  had  its  origin  in  these  Egyptian  ideas. 
Of  the  existence  cdf  tiie  superstition  itself  in 
ancient  Egypt  we  have  evidence  in  the  Cadet 
papyrus. 

The  mythological  allusions  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Calendar. 
But  they  are  unfortunately  very  brief,  and  in 
most  instances  obscure.  They  presuppose  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mythical  histcny  of 
Osiris.  M.  Chabas  observes  very  justly :  "  Les 
iSgyptiens  se  reconnaissaient  ais6ment  au  mi- 
lieu de  ces  d^dales  de.  citations  6court6es,  ils 
n'6taient  pas  plus  embarrasses  que  nous  ne  le 
serious  aujounl'hui  s'il  nousarrivait  derencon- 
trer  des  phrases  aussi  con^ues:  Oefut  Ujov/r 
des  langues  de  feu  descendant  wrr  lev/re  tStee^ 
ou  bien :  A  eette  heure  ilfut  dit:  ^Mon  pire^ 
pawrquoi  m^ae-tu  otibandonniV  etc. ;  nous 
n'h^siterions  pas  un  seul  instant  i  distinguer 
les  faits  auxquels  ces  mentions  se  rapportent, 
mais  un  sectateur  de  Brahma  ou  de  Bouddha 
aurait  besoin  de  chercher  des  ^claircissements 
dans  les  livres  des  Chretiens."  The  longest 
and  most  important  mythical  allusion  is  tiiat 
found  at  the  26th  day  of  Thoth :  ''  Most  un- 
lucky. Do  nothing  at  all  on  this  day.  On 
this  day  was  the  battie  between  Horus  and  Set 
They  smote  each  other  standing  on  their  heels 
in  the  form  of  men ;  then  they  changed  them- 
selves into  a  couple  of  wild  beasts,  which  became 
the  abode  of  tiie  Lords  of  Cher.  Three  days 
and  three  nights  they  remained  in  this  form, 
and  then  Isis  let  fall  their  chains  upon  them. 
Horus  fell  upon  his  face,  and  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  I  am  thy  son  Horus.'  Isis  cried 
to  the  chains,  *  Fasten  on,  fasten  on  to  my  son 
Horus.'  She  let  other  chains  fall,  and  Set  fell 
on  his  face.  He  cried  f eebly^  tiien  loudly,  for 
help.  She  cried  to  the  chains,  *  Fasten  on.' 
He  said  several  times,  *  Have  I  no  respect  for 
[  ?  ]  my  mother's  brother  V  Her  heart  suffered 
nreatiy.  She  cried  to  the  chains,  *  Fall  and  re- 
Tease  my  elder  brother.'  The  chains  fell  off 
from  him.  They  rose  up  in  the  form  of  men, 
each  despising  tiie  others  word.  Horus  be- 
came furious  as  a  panther  of  the  south  against 
his  motiier  Isis.  Then  she  fled  before  him. 
That  day  a  fearful  fight  took  place ;  he  then 
cut  off  the  head  of  Isis,  and  Thoth  tnuisf  ormed 
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it  by  his  words  of  might,  and  replaced  it  as 
that  of  a  cow." 

In  spite  of  the  mutilated  and  corrupt  state  of 
the  text)  almost  every  word  of  the  preceding 
translation  may  be  relied  upon.  The  word 
fer^era^  which  M.  Chabas  translates  "honorer," 
"respecter,"  is  an  &na^  Xeyofievov.  May  it  Jiot 
be  connected  etymologically  with  the  well-known 
word  fert,  applied  to  Isis  and  Nephthys,  as 
matimere  for  Osiris^  and  the  not  uncommon 
word,  ferti-Uy  mourners  for  the  dead?  The 
passage  may  possibly  therefore  mean  "Am  I 
not  sorry  wr  my  mother's  brother?"  The 
words  erta  hai  fat  »en-rf^  literally  signify 
"  putting  aside  what  the  otiier  said ;  '^  but  the 
passage  is  evidentiy  to  be  restored  as  meaning' 
"  putting  aside  what  each  had  said  to  the  other," 
that  is,  r^ardless  of  the  promise  made  whilst 
in  chains. 

In  the  accoimt  which  Plutarch  {de  Inde  et 
Osiride,  19)  gives  of  the  Egyptian  myth  "the 
battle  lasted  several  days ;  but  Horus  obtained 
the  victory.  Isis,  however,  to  whom  Typho 
had  been  delivered  up  in  chains,  did  not  put 
him  to  death,  but  loosed  his  bonds  and  set  him 
free.  This  act  of  his  mother  so  exasperated 
Horus  that  he  laid  hands  upon  her  and  tore  the 
royal  insignia  from  her  head,  in  place  of  which 
Hermes  substituted  a  helmet  in  the  form  of  a 
cow's  head."  A  littie  further  on  he  t^s  us 
that  he  has  suppressed  the  most  shocking  parts 
of  the  m3rth,  rd  dvo^tfiforardf  such  as  the  cutting 
in  pieces  of  Osiris  and  the  decapitation  of  Isis. 

2.  OuB  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  ancient  Egypt  is  derived  from  a  very 
large  number  of  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphic 
character,  many  of  which  contain  arithmetical 
calculations  leading  to  very  interesting  results. 
A  stone  weight,  for  instance,  bought  by  the 
late  Mr.  Harris,  English  Consul  at  Alexandria, 
bore  the  inscription  "5  Xet,  of  the  treasury  of 
Heliopolis."  The  perfect  polish  of  the  stime 
showed  that  it  had  suffered  but  littie  from  use ; 
and  its  original  weight  might  safely  be  estimat- 
ed at  700  graiiis  Troy.  The  het^  tiierefore, 
weighed  the  140  grains.  In  ancient  texts  this 
weight  is  constantiy  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  larger  one,  the  tenu.  The  relation  of 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  weight  was  demon- 
strated by  M.  Chabas  from  the  f<dlowing  ac- 
count preserved  in  the  great  papyrus  of  Ba- 
rneses III. — 


Good  gold 
GoldofKebt   . 
Gold  of  Ethiopia 

Total 


217  tenu  5    ket 

61  tenu  8    ket 

200  tenu  8i  ket 

569  tenu  6^  ket, 


It  is  here  evident  that  10  ket  are  equal  to  1  tenu^ 
and  that  tiie  tenu  weighed  1,400  grains  Troy. 
Now,  calculations  like  the  above  are  extremely 
common  in  the  ancient  texts ;  and  they  have 
led  to  important  discoveries.  The  Egyptians 
were,  unfortunately,  most  inaccurate  in  tran- 
scribing; and  conclusions  drawn  from  a  single 
text,  imchecked  by  comparison  and  verification 
with  all  other  tests  of  the  same  kind,  are  likdy 
to  be  fatally  wrong.  Dr.  Dtimichen,  who,  in 
his  Ternpel-iiuehiiften^  published  the  great  sta- 
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tistical  table  inscnbed  on  the  southern  wall  of 
Medinet-Abu,  has  now  carefully  studied  the 
details  of  the  calculations  it  contains,  and  has 
arrived  at  conclusions  somewhat  different  from 
those  generally  accepted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  com  measure,  tena^  is  equal  to  4  apUu, 
The  fractions  of  the  apt^  according  to  Dr.  D&mi- 
chen,  are  as  follow  :    ^  ^ ;  •  or  *  =}  ;   ^^ 


1  . 


TIT?    >— Tin     I   —JTJ 


=  iV  >  i~b\i*     Two  other  signs,  to  which  M. 
'  de  Roug6  had  conjecturally  as- 

signed the  values  of  ^  j^  and  ^\^  are  according 
to  Dr.  Diimichen  equivalent  to  yj^  and  ^J^  re- 
spectively. 

8.  Op  the  seven  known  copies  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  of  Eponymes,  the  four  first  merely  give 
the  names  of  the  eponymes,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  the  title  "  king  "  or  "  king  of  Assyria," 
when  the  king  himsdf  filled  the  office ;  and  the 
other  three  give  not  only  the  names  but  also 
the  tities  of  all  the  eponymes,  and  the  principal 
events  which  happened  during  their  periods  of 
office.  The  whole  period  embraced  is  from  the 
eponymy  of  Vul-nirari  II.,  long  of  Assyria,  B.C. 
911,  to  that  of  Akhi-ilai  (end  of  copy  3),  b.c. 
649.  One  copy  (No.  4)  must  have  ended  later 
than  this ;  but  sdl  tiie  li^t  names  on  it  are  lost ; 
and  the  earliest  copies  were  written  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  220  years  after  the 
first  tabulated  eponyiny  (in  b.c.  911).  All  the 
copies  have  lines  drawn  across  the  tablets,  to 
mark  the  eponymies  of  the  successive  kings, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  IL,  b.c.  746. 
From  this  point  Na  1  and  No  5  draw  lines  be> 
fore  the  year  of  accession  of  the  monarchs; 
and  No.  4  draws  lines  before  the  first  full  year 
of  eadi  king,  followed  by  a  gloss  stating  his 
name  and  title.  There  is  also  a  gloss  in  Na  1, 
stating  the  year  of  accession  of  Esarhaddon, 
and  one  in  No.  2,  giving  the  accession  of  Senna- 
cherib ;  but  no  copy  states  any  accession  of  a 
monardi  earlier  thaii  Tiglath  Pileser  11.  In  the 
canon,  or  in  Assyrian  documents  with  eponsibe 
dates,  several  important  events  of  Jewish  nis- 
tory  are  mentioned ;  and  much  discussion  has 
been  provoked  by  tiie  apparent  difference  be- 
tween the  dates  assigned  to  these  events  and 
the  ordinarily  receiv^  chronology.  Dr.  Lep- 
sius,  in  his  essay  Ueber  den  Chranologischen, 
Werth  der  Assyriseken  Eponpmen^  has  tho- 
roughly investigated  the  subject,  and,  after  re- 
viewing a  considerable  amount  of  evidence, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canon  is  a  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  historical  list  He  ex- 
amines the  numerous  objections  urged  against 
it,  and  finds  them  all  without  foundation ;  and 
he  justly  observes  tiiat  those  who  assert  the 
existence  of  breaks  in  the  list  are  bound  to 
prove  their  assertion. 

Two  difficulties  which  have  hindered  the  re- 
ception of  the  Canon  as  a  chronological  autho- 
rity are  these: — ^1,  that  it  gives  at  the  most 
only  184  years  between  the  death  of  Ahab  and 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  2,  that  it 
contains  no  trace  of  Pul^  king  of  Assyria,  who 
is  said  in  the  Book  of  Kmgs  to  have  taken  tri- 


bute from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel  The  first 
of  these  obstacles  rests  on  the  following 
grounds : — ^The  Kurkh  monolith  states  that  in 
the  eponymy  of  Dayaa-assur  (b.c.  854)  Shal- 
maneser  II.  defeated  an  anny  under  Ben-hadar, 
or  Ben-hadad,  of  Damascus,  s<nne  of  whose 
troops  were  furnished  by  Ahhdbbu  qfZiralai^ 
who  was  identified  by  Dr.  Oppert  with  Ahab 
of  Israel.  Now,  although  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  date  of  the  fsdl  of  Samaria,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  interval  between 
B.C.  722  and  720 ;  and,  taking  the  lowest  date, 
B.C.  720,  we  only  get  184  years  between  the 
date  when  Ahab  is  mentioned  and  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  Again,  according  to  the  Bull  Inscrip- 
tion, translated  by  Mr.  George  Smith  for  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  date  when 
Yahua  non  of  Khumri,  JfAm  son  of  Omri,  gave 
tribute  to  ShalmanesOT  was  B.a  842 ;  and  this 
Jehu  had  been  identified  with  the  Biblical  Jehu 
by  both  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks. 
According  to  this,  tiie  Assyrian  annals  would 
give  12  years  between  Ahab  and  Jehu,  and  122 
years  between  Jehu  and  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes ;  while  the  Book  of  Kings  gives  14 
years  for  the  former  itnd  164  for  the  latter. 
Ajgain,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  788, 
Tiglath  Pileser  mentions  Asriyahu  (Azariah)  of 
Judah  and  Minihhimmi  (Menahem)  of  Samaria. 
This  gives  not  more  than  18  years  between  the 
death  of  Menahem  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  while  the  Book  of  Rings  gives  41  vears. 
The  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  evi- 
dently incorrect  in  some  places ;  and  me  rdgns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  iviien  added  up  make  20 
years  less  than  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
But  neither  the  Judah  nor  Israel  list  agrees  with 
tiie  Assyrian.  To  remedy  these  discr^[)ancies 
two  plans  have  been  proposed :— one,  to  raise 
all  the  higher  Ass3rrian  dates  by  supposing  a 
break  of  over  40  years  before  the  reign  of  ^- 
lath  Pileser,  b.o.  746 ;  the  otiier,  to  cut  down 
all  the  Jewish  dates  so  as  to  make  them  fit  the 
Assyrian.  Against  the  first  plan  it  must  be 
said  tiiat  every  fresh  discovery  which  bears  on 
the  subject  has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
Assyrian  canon ;  and  against  the  second,  that 
it  is  improbable,  afanost  impossible,  for  the 
Jews  to  have  been  so  very  far  wrong  as  to  their 
own  history.  The  seocmd  obstacle  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  Canon  is  that  there  is  no  king  of 
Assjrria  to  correspond  to  the  Biblical  Pul    The 

monarch  Y  >.>-t  '^^^  ^|  tV"*  who  was 
eponym  b.c.  810,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
Pul;  but    the  form       y>-»-y^>tt 

^J^Y|>.t|<l  Vul-nirari  appears  to  be  a 

riant  of  this  name,  and  also  ^I  {^  in    the 

Kurkh  monolitii  is  used  for  the  usual  niraruti 
assistance.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
a  name  ending  in  nirari  can  be  Pul ;  and  tiiis 
king  is  besides  too  early  even  for  the  Jewish 
chronology.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Qeorge  Smith  suggested  that  Pul  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  l^lath  Pileser  IL,  who  died  in 
B.O.  745.  The  name  of  this  king  iSj  however, 
Assur-nirari ;  and  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
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theory  in  question,  that  the  Assyrians  claim  no 
expedition  to  Palestine  during  his  reign.  Others 
have  supposed  a  break  between  the  reigns  of 
Assur-narara  and  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  placed 
Pul  in  this  place ;  but  tlie  position  of  the  eclipse 
in  B.C.  763  makes  this  suggestion  impossible. 
Others  agun  have  supposed  Pul  to  be  the  same 
as  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  have  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  1  Chronicles  v.  26,  in  support  of  this 
suggestion;  it  can  also  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  Bible  says  Menahem  paid  tribute  to 
Pul,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  say  Menahem 
gaye  tribute  to  Tiglatli  Pileser.  But,  after  all, 
this  theory  seems  as  doubtful  as  the  rest ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  and  his- 
tory the  Assyrian  Canon  remains  in  a  yery  un- 
satisfactory position. 

As  regards  its  agreement  with  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  In  the 
reign  of  Assur-narir-pal  we  haye  the  following 
comparison  between  his  annals  and  the  Canon 
for  nye  ^K)nymie8 : — 


DaUy         Camm, 

J^'  (A»ar-nAz!r-pai,  the) 


Assur-Iddina 
1    Immuti-Alra 
880    8a-llT»-damIq 
879    Daguk-bil-ozor 


Ifocriptkm 


Cuneiform 


Hf  A99ur-n€utr-p<il,  InterwUonM. 

""ol.  I. 


In  my  own  eponyiny 

In  the  eponymy  of 

Assur-lddin 
In  the  eponymy  of 

Immuti-aku  1 
I  In  the  eponyiny  of 

Sa-Uva-damiq 
In  the  eponymy  of 

Dagan-biluzar 


Vol 

p.  19, 1.  99 

p.  0,31.  88 
p.  91, 1.  49 
p.  22. 1.  86 
^39,L    1 


A  similar  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  the 
next  reign  for  fiye  years ;  but  after  this  there 
are  no  inscriptions  or  means  of  verifying  the 
canon,  except  Uiree  or  four  dated  tablets,  until 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Piles^,  b.c.  746. 
From  this  date  the  number  of  tablets  and  in- 
scriptions is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
douDt  the  accuracy  of  the  canon;  while  the 
evidence  of  the  echpse  in  b.c.  763  serves  to  es- 
tablish it  for  20  years  earlier.  If  there  is  any 
flaw  it  must  be  before  B.a  763.  The  city  of 
Assur  (Kilch  Shergat)  was  the  capital  of  Assyria 
durine  the  period  previous  to  753 ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  that  site  were  properly  explor- 
ed, evidenoe  would  be  found  which  would  settle 
the  questicni. 

There  is  another  canon  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Assyrian,  namely,  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Dr.  Lepsius  Xp. 
50)  institutes  a  comparison  with  part  of  the 
Astronomical  canon ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Assyrian  dates  from  b.c.  727  to  668  agree  with 
Ptolemy's  dates  from  b.c.  726  to  667.  But 
the  part  of  the  Astnmomical  Canon  from  b.c. 
747  to  726  is  open  to  some  doubts.  For  Ti- 
glath Pileser  who  reigned  from  b.c  745  to  727, 
made  three  expeditions  to  Babylonia— one  in 
B.C.  745,  one  in  731,  and  another  in  729 ;  and 
of  the  kings  whom  Ptolemy  mentions — Nabon- 
assar  747  to  733,  Nadius  733  to  731,  and  Chinzi- 
rus  and  Poms  731  to  726— not  one  occurs  in 
Tiglath  Pileser*s  annals.  In  his  first  year, 
B.C.  745,  Tiglath  Pileser  took  the  whole  of  Ba- 
bylonia ;  and  although  he  defeated  some  Chal- 
dean chiefs,  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  ex- 
ercised authority  over  Babylon ;  and  he  sa^s 
that  even  then,  b.c.  746,  he  ruled  Babylonia. 
If  these  kings  mentianed  l^  Ptolemy  rei|^ed 


at  Babylon  during  this  period,  it  must  have 
been  in  submission  to  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
name  of  Nabonassar  does  however  occur  in  an 
inscription  in  the  11th  year  of  Sennacherib.  It 
is  written  Nabo-nanr  ;  he  is  called  the  **  Baby- 
lonian," but  is  evidently  only  a  private  per- 
son. 

While  expressing  his  belief  in  the  eponym 
canon,  Dr.  Lepsius  refrains  from  putting  for- 
ward any  theory  to  reconcile  it  in  detail  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  He 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions in  connection  with  it ;  and  he  also 
examines  the  relation  between  the  period  of 
the  Canon  and  the  Egyptian  annals  for  the 
same  time.  In  this  part  of  the  subject  there 
is  no  difiSculty;  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
annals  being  nowhere  opposed  to  each  <^er. 

4.  The  second  pArt  of  Mr.  Norris's  Aisyrian 
Dictionary  has  just  appeared,  and,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  of  great  value  not  only  to 
special  students  of  Assyrian  but  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  languages  and  antiquities  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  author  has 
corrected  several  errors  in  the  former  instal- 
ment of  the  work ;  and  if  he  falls  into  some 
new  mistakes  it  is  no  more  than  is  inevitable 
in  the  difficult  task  he  has  undertaken. 

In  p.  445  tile  word 

t:Y  ^]0f  occurs;  and  Mr.  Norris  reads  it 

ffamizJci,  war-horse.  No  doubt  the  meaning  war- 
horse  is  correct ;  but  the  sound  is  Mwmizhi,  not 
BarnizhL  This  is  shown  bv  an  example  of  the 
word,  in  an  unpublished  tablet  at  the  British 

Museum,  where   the^AgF   ^  replaced  by 


>^jyf  mur.    The  word  ^^   i^   '^ 

in  the  second  example  quoted  wider  JBamishi 
is  not  patnute  but  suknitse.  This  word  is  an 
example  of  the  conjugation  9upgul;  and  its 
meaning  is  '^made  submissive.*'  In  p.  492  un- 
der^ori  the  author  gives  an  example  in  which 

he  translates  n  ^^T^K'T^t^  ^  columns ;  but 

it  is  clear  from  many  instences  that  the  word 
(whioh  is  an  Akkad  one)  means  doors ;  and  in 
Cuneiform  Inaeripti&ns  of  Woitem  A$iay  YoL 

IL,  p.  26,  No.  2,  line  29,  JrY  >-Y<Y^  is  equated 

to  the  Semitic  £S||  W  dalat,  Heb.  nVl  a 

door.  This  explains  a  passage  given  in  p.  324 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  Dictionary,  where  a 
chief  who  was  stationed  to  guard  the  Elamite 
frontier  is  said  to  have  been  placed  'Mike  the 
door  of  Elam;*'  here  A^in  Mr.  Norris  had 
translated,    columns.      The  remarks    under 

/]^[  W^JjAj  p.  613,  are  not  always  correct 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  word  means 
thus;  and  the  word  temin  does  not  eortainly 
denote  tiie  foundation  on  which  a  palace  was 
built^  but  appears  to  denote  the  memorial  cylin- 
ders which  were  enclosed  in  the  foundation. 
In  p.  666  the  word  hum  ocours  without  any  ex- 
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planation.  It  appears,  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs,  to  bear  the  meaning  of  instead 
of;  thus  Assur-bani-pal,  after  deposing  the 
king  of  Arabia,  says  that  instead  of  him  he 
placed  Abijateh  on  the  throne.     The  two  forms 


"T4r?ffi-  *»^ 


^m^ 


given  in  p.  577,  are  not  equivalent,  as  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  supposes,  but  the  first  is  hun  a  tail,  and  the 

second,  lib  a  heart.    The  8ign^^^><  which 


precedes  both  words  is  the  determinative  of 
parts  of  the  bpdy.  In  this  and  other  cases 
in  Assyrian  the  t(se  of  the  determinative  is 
optional 

The  author  is  not  always  correct  in  his  his- 
torical notices.  Thus  Hammurabi  in  p.  430 
and  Durri-galzu  in  p.  609  are  called  kings  of 
Assyria ;  but  they  are  both  kings  of  Babylon. 
And  in  p.  701  there  are  two  inaccuracies: — 
Sennacherib  did  not  replace  Merodachbaladan 
in  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon,  but  by  Assur- 
nadin-sum :  and  again,  the  king  whom  Mr. 
Norris  calls  Pul  (Vul-nirari  III.)  does  not 
speak  of  the  Tiglath-Bar  who  reigned  b.b.  889 
as  bearing  the  title  ^^  king  of  Sumir  and  Ak- 
kad,^'  but  of  another  monarch  of  the  same 
name,  who  reigned  at  least  400  years  earlier 
(cir.  B.C.  1800). 

5.  Captain  Rooebs  has  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Buddhaghosha^e  Parables,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Max  Miiller  contain- 
ing a  translation  of  Buddha^s  Dhummapada, 
Buddhaghosha  (the  voice  of  Buddha)  was  a 
native  of  Mftgadha  and  a  convert  to  Buddhism 
about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  It  is 
to  him  that  the  Burmese  and  other  people  liv- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  owe 
the  possession  of  the  Buddhist  scriptthres.  Of 
these  scriptures  the  PitaJcattaya  or  Three 
BasJtets  were  preserved  in  the  original  Pftli; 
but  the  Arthakatd  or  Commentaries^  which 
originally  existed  in  the  same  language,  were 
only  to  be  found  in  Singhalese.  Bom  collec- 
tions had  been  brought  to  Ceylon  by  Mahinda, 
the  son  of  Asoka,  after  the  third  Council  in 
246  B.C.,  and  orally  promulgated — the  Three 
Baskets  in  P&li,  and  the  Oomm>entaries  in 
Singhalese.  But  in  the  reign  of  Vattagftmani, 
8S-76  B.C.,  the  Buddhist  priests,  to  guard 
against  the  perversion  of  their  people,  caused 
these  works  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Profes- 
sor Max  Mtdler  shows  that  verses  of  the 
Bhammapada  formed  part  of  the  PitaJcattaya,' 
whence  it  follows  that  they  were  also  eitplained 
In  the  Singhalese  ArthakatM,  and  consequent- 
ly translated  from  it  into  Pftli  by  Buddhaghosha. 
if  no  earlier  date  than  that  of  Buddhaghosha 
be  claimed  for  such  curious  relics  of  &ble  li- 
terature of  India  as  the  Parables,  it  is  only  in 
deference  to  an  over-cautious  criticism;  but 
Professor  Max  MWer  says,  **  I  do  not  think 
that  scholars  calling  these  parables  the  parables 
of  Mahinda,  if  not  of  Buddha  himself,  and  re 
f erring  their  date  to  the  third  century  b.c., 
would  expose  themselves  at  present  to  any 
formidable  criticism.'' 

The  Burmese  text,  from  which  the  version 


of  Captain  Rogers  is  made,  is  unfortunately  a 
mere  abstract  of  Buddhaghosha's  work,  giving 
only  a  certain  number  of  the  stories,  most  of 
them  in  a  very  abridged  and  altered  form. 
^^  Even  such  as  they  are,  these  parables  are 
full  of  interest,  not  only  for  a  study  of  Bud- 
dhism, but  likewise  for  the  history  of  fables 
and  apologues  in  their  migrations  from  East  to 
West,  or  from  West  to  EslbV^  Each  parable 
is  intended  to  illustrate  one  of  the  428  g&th&s 
or  verses  of  the  Bhammapada,  Each  verse 
of  this  collection  of  the  utterances  of  Buddha 
consists  of  a  moral  maxim  like  the  following: 
**  Not  the  failures  of  others,  not  their  sins  of 
conunission  or  omission,  but  his  own  misdeeds 
and  negligences  should  the  sage  take  notice 
of.''  ^^Like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour, 
but  without  scent,  are  the  fine  but  fruitless 
words  of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly." 
The  original  P^i  text  of  the  Bhammapada 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in 
1855  by  Dr.  Fausb5ll.  The  transktion  of  it 
now  given  by  Professor  Max  MWer  is  accom- 
panied by  learned  notes.  Ho  treats  at  length 
of  the  age  of  the  Parables  and  of  the  Bham- 
mapada, and  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
latter  collection  for  the  critical  study  of  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  particularly  with  refer-  • 
ence  to  the  right  meaning  of  Nirvftna. 

6.  Dr.  Hitzio,  f ormerlv  professor  at  ZMch, 
and  now  at  Heidelberg,  has  written  a  history 
of  the  pe(^le  of  Israel  from  its  commence- 
ment down  to  the'taking  of  Masada.  History 
never  was  a  strong  point  with  Dr.  Hitzig. 
He  has  long  been  renowned  as  an  orientalist 
and  as  an  exegetical  scholar.  But  his  recent 
work  is  calculated  to  bring  philological  and 
exegetical  science  into  disrepute.  Many 
scholars  who  have  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Dr.  Hitaig's  learning,  have  neverthe- 
less always  considered  him  an  unsafe  guide. 
Fasnum  habet  in  ccnmu.  In  one  department 
of  science — and  it  is  one  with  which  he  is  con- 
stantly concerning  himself — ^he  is  only  an  em- 
piric. He  is  perpetually  led  astray  by  false 
etvmologies.  Now  a  man  may  be  a  perfect 
scholar  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  many 
other  languages,  and  yet  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  comparative 
philology.  There  are  certain  limits  within 
which  etymologies  may  be  determined  with 
probability,  and  even  sometimes  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but  bevond  these  limits  etymology 
is  mere  guess-work,  and  almost  certain  to  be 
wrong.  Dr.  Hitzig  appears  to  recognise  do 
limits  to  his  etymological  speculations.  If 
two  words  resemble  each  other,  and  may  be 
supposed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  have  the 
same  meaning,  he  at  once  identifies  them. 
Because  the  letters  N  and  M  «are  sometimes 
interchanged,  he  sees  a  connection  between 
Nines  and  Minos.  In  the  same  way  he  is  led 
to  identify  Semiramis  and  Tamyraman,  the 
Lake  Serbanis  with  the  goddess  9<unrani,  and 
the  Moabite  god  Chemosh  (Xofitic)  with  the 
Arabic  Kamus,  the  ocean.  The  Moabites,  it  is 
true,  were  an  inland  population,  and  probably 
knew  as  little  about  the  ocean  as  about  ^e 
North  Pole;  bvt  this  is  only  a  proof  to  him  that 
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they  had  migrated  from  a  distance.  This  ah- 
surd  method  leads  to  the  most  ludicrous  re- 
sults. No  amount  of  learning  can  give  a 
scientific  character  to  such  works  as  Dr.  Hitz- 
ig's  Erjindung  de$  AlphabeteSy  his  volume  2ki^ 
dltesten  Vdlher  und  Mythenge»chiehte^  which 
is  entirely  upon  the  Philistines,  or  his  Studien^ 

Sublished  in  the  Zeit$ch/r\ft  der  deutaehen 
(orgenge$elUchaft  of  1855.'  And  a  yeiy  large 
and  important  portion  of  his  GesehienU  des 
Volloea  laraelj  wholly  depending  as  it  does  on 
absurd  etymological  combinations,  is  no  bet- 
ter. The  fault  of  his  method  is  the  more 
<^nspicuous  in  this  work  from  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  persons,  facts,  and  ideas  familiar 
to  eyery  one.  Because  Abraham,  formerly 
called  Abram,  lived  for  some  time  in  Egypt, 
his  name  is  explained  from  the  Egyptian  ape, 
head,  and  rdm^  in  which  ^^  we  may  recognise 
the  Coptic  rdrnij  man,  .  .  .  an(f  also,  the  In- 
dian Rftma."  The  change  of  the  name  to 
Abraham  reminds  him  of  Brahman.  The 
name  of  Abraham^s  wife  reminds  him  of  the 
Nymph  Saraya,  from  whom  the  river  which 
flows  by  Rfima*s  capital  derives  its  name, 
The  name  of  Isaac  is  not  so  easy  to  explain ;  but 
Dr.  Hitzig  thinks  it  not  too  bold  a  conjecture, 
"keine  allzu.  kUhne  Annahme*'  to  identify 
Isaac  with  Ikshw&ku,  the  first  king  of  Ayodhyft 
or  Oude,  as  being  the  son  of  Manu,  the  fore- 
father of  men^  ape  r&m,  the  head  man.  Lot, 
on  llie  other  hand,  Abraham's  nephew,  is  the 
Etruscan  Larth  (we  are  also  told  that  the 
Arabian  Loqman  is  Lucumo),  the  Zuzim  were 
Etruscans,  and  the  Amo  is  a  reminiscence  of 
.  Amon.  Of  Moses  and  Aaron  equally  marvel- 
'  lous  things  are  told.  The  later  history  of  the 
Jews,  of  course,  does  not  afford  the  same  far 
cility  for  error;  but  wherever  a  paradox  is 
possible,  even  if  it  be  anoth^  man's  invention, 
there  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  found.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  work,  Dr.  Hitzig  refers 
to  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  utter  destruction  of  their  nationality  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Masada.  So  late  a  date  of 
these  books  is  utterly  untenable.  The  para- 
dox, however,  is  but  trifling  as  compared  with 
those  of  Dr.  Hitzig's  own  invention.  How- 
ever natural  and  pardonable  they  may  have 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  are  idmost  incredible  at  the  present  day 
in  a  man  of  his  reputation. 

7.  Thb  existence  of  a  collection  of  canons 
under  the  name  of  Abulides  (the  Arabic  cor- 
ruption of  Hippolytus)  has  long  been  known. 
The  titles  of  the  tlurty-eight  canons  were 
enumerated  by  Wansleb  in  his  History  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  by  Lu- 
dolph  in  his  work  on  Abyssinia.  Four  of 
them,  translated  by  Stemschneider  and  Cure- 
ton  from  Mss.  in  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museum,  are  given  in  Bunsen's  Hippolytus 
cmd  his  Age  (vol.  il  p.  857,  1st  ed.).  Bunsen 
concluded  his  dissertation  on  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  by  expressing  the  *^hope  that 
Uiis  into'esting  collection  may  soon  be  publish- 
ed either  from  tiie  Arabic  or  the  Abyssinian 
text"    For  its  publication  scholars  have  now 


to  thank  Dr.  Haneberg,  the  Benedictine  Abbot 
of  St  Boniface  at  Munich.  His  text  is  derived 
from  two  Roman  hss.,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation  and  learned  critical  notes. 
Of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  canons  there 
can  be  no  doubt  They  imply  a  time  of  Pagan 
persecution.  Their 'prescriptions  with  refer- 
ence to  Christian  soldiers  strikingly  agree  with 
Tertullian's  doctrine  de  corona  militis.  The 
agapse  had  not  vet  fallen  into  discredit,  but 
were  in  their  full  prime.  Baptisteries  were  as 
yet  unknown.  The  rules  about  the  martyrs 
are  certainly  ante-Nicene;  but  those  about 
the  charismata  belong  at  latest  to  the  first  part 
of  the  third  century.  There  are  but  few,  if 
any,  traces  indicating  a  later  date.  A  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  easily  admits  of  additions 
and  interpolations;  but  with  one  remaxkable 
exception,  which  will  presently  be  noticed, 
there  seems  to  be  really  nothing  in  these  ca- 
nons offering  internal  evidence  at  variance  with 
the  hjrpothesis  of  their  proceeding  from  at 
least  a  contemporary  of  Hippolytus,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Pope  Callistus,  and  the  au^or  of  the 
Philosophumena.  The  rigourism  of  the  canons, 
which  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Mon- 
tanist  or  Novatianist  spirit  of  Hippolytus. 
The  seventh  canon,  forbidding  holy  orders  to 
be  lightly  conferred  on  unmarried  men,  is  cer- 
tainly not  inconsistent,  as  Dr.  Haneberg  almost 
impbes,  with  the  attacks  of  Hippolytus  on 
Callistus  for  admitting  ^^ bigamists"  to  the 
diaconate  or  priesthood.  When  positive  evi- 
dence, however,  of  the  authorship  of  Hippoly- 
tus is  asked  for,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
hardly  any  can  be  produced.  There  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  canons  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Greek ;  but  the  Arabic  version 
we  now  possess  is  probably  made  from  a  Cop- 
tic translation.  Neither  the  Coptic  nor  the 
Greek  text  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  Very 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  title  of 
these  canons.  They  are  ascribed  to  Hippoly- 
tus; but  other  canons  in  the  same  mss.  are 
ascribed  to  Clement  and  to  the  Apostles,  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  truth.  The  Eas- 
terns readily  gave  the  names  of  ancient  saints 
to  spurious  or  anonymous  writings.  Syriac 
liturgies  are  ascribed  even  to  the  Roman  Popes 
Xystus  and  Julius.  Is  **  Hippolytus  the  first 
patriarch  of  the  city  of  Great  Rome"  an 
utterlv  fabulous  personage  of  the  apostolical 
period,  or  have  we  here  a  really  historical, 
though  inaccurate,  reference  to  Hippolytus, 
the  first  antipope  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
there  are  at  present  no  means  of  satisfactorily 
answering. 

The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  passage  in 
these  canons  is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  candidate  for  baptism  is  asked: 

^^Believest  thou  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Para- 
clete,   proceeding  from    the  Father  and  the 

Sonf' 

The  last  words  naturally  awaken  suspicion  of* 
interpolation.    Dr.  Haneberg,  however,  proba- 
bly found  them  in  both  the  Roman  mss.     They 
a'-e  idso  to  be  found  in  the  ms.  belonging  to 
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the  British  Museum  (Cod.  Rich.  7211,  fol.  204.) 
Too  much  importance,  howeyer,  must  not  be 
attached  to  this  agreement  The  writer  of 
this  notice  collated  seyeral  portions  of  Dr. 
Haneberg's  text  with  that  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  light  on 
the  obscurities  of  the  former.  But  the  texts 
are  too  nearly  akin.  The  obscurities  and 
probably  blunders  found  in  one  are  repeated 
m  the  other.  None  of  the  mss.  are  ctf  very 
great  antiquity ;  and  the  interpolation,  if  it  be 
one,  may  easily  and  almost  unconsciously 
have  come  in,  perhaps  through  a  Syrian  hand, 
eyen  in  a  Coptic  monastery. 

8.  Dr.  Richabb  Adalbert  Lipsms,  whose 
dissertation  on  the  Syriac  yersion  of  the  Igna- 
tian  epistles  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion some  fourteen  years  back,  has  published 
an  exceedingly  learned  and  laborious  work  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  de- 
tails are  in  general  of  the  driest  and  most 
unattractiye  character;  and  the  author  him- 
self apologetically  describes  his  work  as  "  zum 
grossen  Theile  ein  recht  ledemes  Buch.'*  It 
will  howeyer  amply  repay  attentiye  study,  and 
must  in  fact  be  considered  indispensable  in  all 
future  inquiries  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period  in  question.  Dr.  Lipsius  enume- 
rates and  examines  the  different  sources  of 
information,  catalogues  of  Roman  Pontiffs, 
martyrologies,  and  calendars.  Under  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  catalogues  he  includes  those 
of  Hegesippus,  IrensBus,  the  history  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  (as  depending 
upon  Eusebius),  the  Syrian  chronicle  of  683, 
S^^ncellus,  Theophanes,  Nicephorus,  Euty- 
chius,  and  Elias  of  Nisibis.  To  the  Western 
authoHties  belong  the  lists  of  Augustin  and 
Optatus,  the  '^  catelogus  Liberianus,**  and  the 
different  recensions  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
(of  which  l^e  catalogus  Felicianus  of  the  year 
530  represents  the  most  ancient  text),  and 
finaUy,  the  hss.  of  a  catalogue  of  the  year 
528,  giying  merely  the  names  of  Popes,  with 
the  dtuntion  of  their  pontificates,  and  a  brief 
statema:it  of  eyents.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  chronology  is  a  purely 
scientific  process,  as  to  the  yalidity  of  which 
there  can  he  no  doubt ;  and  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Lipsius  with  reference  to  t  will  probaUy 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  The  earlier 
part,  howeyer,  of  the  chronology  is  embarrass^ 
ed  by  the  controyersy  as  to  the  origin  of  epis- 
copacy. Dr.  Lipsius  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Roman  church  was  originally  presb3rterian 
in  its  constitution.  The  assertion  that  St 
Peter  neyer  was  in  Rome  signifies  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lipsius,  that  he  utterly  dis- 
belieyes  the  eyidence  on  which  learned  F^tes- 
tants  haye  hitherto  relied  in  support  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  and  other  portions 
of  t^e  New  Testament,  and  that  he  accepts  as 
fact  the  conclusions  of  what  Bunsen  called  the 
"  Tfibingen  noyeL"  These  conclusions  are  the 
most  glaringly  untenable  part  of  Baur's  specu- 
lations. The  ^scopate  at  Rome  of  Si  Peter, 
for  twenty-fiye  years  according  to  St  Jerome 
(or  twenty  according  to  Eusebius),  is  undoubt- 


edly irreconcileable  with  chronology.  But  the 
apostle's  presence  and  martyrdom  at  Rome  are 
certainly  not  less  well  attested  facts  than  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Cassar.  A  positiye 
historical  testimony  like  that  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a  mere 
inference  from  the  epistle  of  Clranent  of  Rome. 
The  tradition,  reaching,  as  Neander  says,  to 
the  yery  boimdaries  of  the  apostolic  period — 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  of  St  Ignatius  to 
the  Romans — ^is  not  local  but  uniyersal  through- 
out Christendom.  Dr.  Lipsius  anticipates  an 
unfayourable  reception  of  his  book  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,  and  declares  that  he  is  ^uite 
unprejudiced.  They  might  reply  that  it  is 
yery  questionable  whether  their  dogmatic  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  monarchical  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  would  be  essentiidly  al- 
tered if  it  were  absolutely  proyed  that  St. 
Peter  neyer*  was  at  Rome.  The  less  learned 
among  them  are  more  likely  to  be  startled  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  bdief  of  anti- 
quity, Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement  were  bish- 
ops of  Rome  htfore  the  death  of  St  Peter. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  Dr. 
Leo  Meyer  has  deyoted  seyeral  monographs  to 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  Gothic  texts  as  well 
as  to  the  comparatiye  study  of  the  Gothic  and 
its  kindred  languages,  and  has  proyed  himwdf, 
in  both  directions,  a  careful  inyestigator  and  a 
sound  scholar.  His  Gothisehe  Sprctehe  recently 
published  embodies  the  results  bot^  of  his  own 
research  and  that  of  others,  and  is  a  work 
which  no  student  of  Germanic  or  comparatiye 
Indo-Germanic  philology  will  hencefor^  be 
able  to  neglect  In  spite  of  its  second  title, 
which  mieht  induce  a  supposition  that  it  was 
concerned  only  with  the  phonetic  laws,  it  dis- 
cusses in  fact  the  whole  lormatiye  side  of  the 
language,  its  grammar  and  yocabulary,  its  ma- 
terial elements,  and  the  afiSxes  by  whidi  they 
are  shaped  into  words.  The  special  reference 
to  its  pnonetic  laws  only  indicates  the  plan  that 
has  been  followed  in  treating  the  subject  The 
author  goes  through  all  the  letters  of  the  Gothic 
alphabet  in  their  order — first  the  gutturals, 
then  the  labials,  dentals,  sibilants,  nasals,  the 
liquids  r  and  Z,  the  semiyowels  y  and  v,  and 
finally  the  yowels  and  diphthongs ;  and  under 
the  head  of  these  letters  he  analyses  and  dis- 
cusses the  words,  formatiye  elements,  and  for- 
mations, in  which  each  letter  appears ;  so  that 
eyeiy  word  of  the  Gothic  language  is  quoted 
in  the  book  at  least  as  many  times  as  it  con- 
tains letters.  So  careful  and  exhaustiye  an 
exposition  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
etymological  analysis  of  any  other  language; 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  except  m  one 
of  whose  yocabulary  the  remains  were  com- 
paratiyely  scanty.  But  no  language  can  be 
more  worthy  of  it  than  tiiat  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Germanic  fiunily,  and  be- 
longs in  common  to  the  race  which  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  transforming  the  dyili- 
zation  of  the  old  world  and  creating  that  of  the 
new.  The  method  of  treatment  no  doubt  in- 
creases the  bulkiness  of  the  woric,  and  the  time 
required  for  consulting  it  But  a  scholar  can- 
not afford  to  be  niggardly  in  ^e  expenditure 
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of  time.  He  is  often  obliged  to  refer  to  a  mul- 
titude of  books  for  tbe  mere  purpose  of  con- 
firming his  suspicion  that  they  will  not  contain 
what  he  wants ;  and  he  need  not  shrink  from 
a  smaller  labour  where  he  will  generally  be  sure 
of  finding  inf  ormati<Hi  and  guidance.  Some  of 
Dr.  Meyer's  special  results  may  be  doubtful 
or  eyen  erroneous;  but  in  a  science  which, 
in  spite  of  the  great  adrances  it  has  made,  is 
still  only  at  its  beginning,  any  book  must  be 
considered  meritorious  S,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  majority  of  its  results  are  sound. 

10.  Thb  high  antiquity  of  alch^oiy  has  al- 
ways been  asserted;  and  vague  references  to 
andait  Egypt,  and  to  the  later  period  when 
Alexandria  became  the  intellectual  capital  of 
the  Greek,  are  to  be  found  in  many  alch^nical 
books.  European  alchemy  did  not  however 
arise  directly  from  the  Alexandrian  or  Byzan- 
tine schools  of  that  art  Herr  Kopp,  in  his 
Beitr&ge  tur  Gesehichte  d&r  Ch&mie^  expresses 
an  (pinion,  which  seems  to  be  just,  that  what 
has  come  down  to  us  of  the  most  important 
writers  on  the  subject  in  the  thui;eenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger 
Bacon,  Amaldus  Yillanovanus,  and  Bajrmond 
Lully,  exhibits  no  knowledge  of  the  treatises 
written  in  Greek,  now  found  in  manuscripts. 
All  the  alchemical  literature  of  those  centuries 
is  based  on  the  views  laid  down  or  made  acces- 
sible by  Arabic  writers.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  fifteenth  century,  during  which, 
according  to  the  current  <4>inion,  the  Byzantine 
alchemy  began  to  be  mentioned  in  Europe. 
The  first  writer  who  exhibits  an  extended 
knowledge  of  tiie  Grseco-Egjrptian  alchemical 
literature  is  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola,  who  died  in  1568,  and  who  is  often 
confounded  with  his  celebrated  uncle,  Giovanni 
Pico  deUa  Mirandola.  In  1578  Dom^ioo  Pizi- 
mento  published  a  Latin  translation  of  a  tract 
of  Democritus,  who  is  generally  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  of  that 
name,  and  also  the  commentaries  upon  it  by 
Synesius  and  others.  Some  ol  the  Greek  mss. 
no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the  transmontane 
countries  about  this  time.  The  first  mention 
of  Greek  akhemical  mss.  we  know  of  is  the  de- 
scription, by  Thomas  Reinesius,  of  a  us.  at  Al- 
tenburg,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Gotha.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  several  were  known.  Borrichius  men- 
tions, in  1674,  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  Paris,  Venice, 
Bavaria,  Cologne^  and  the  EscuriaL  In  1724 
Fabridus  could  add  to  this  Ust,  Milan,  Vienna, 
WolfenbUttel,  and  Bresbu.  At  tbe  end  <^  the 
last^sentury  Ameilhon  added  Cracow ;  and  in 
1 880  Reuvens  added  Leyden.  Beyond  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Latin  translation  of  Democritus, 
just  referred  to,  nothing  was  done  for  a  consi- 
derable time  to  describe  these  manuscripts. 
Borrichius,  however,  tells  us  that  Leo  Allatius, 
a  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  died 
in  1669,  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  al<»iemieal  codes  in  Ihat  library ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  -ever  carried  out  his 
intention.  Judging  from  an  accoimt  published 
by*  Andrea  Pesdiiulli  in  1668,  and  reprinted 
by  Fabricius,  of  ten  books  of  Greek  texts  which 


Allatius  intended  to  publish  under  the  title  of 
ZvfAfuxTuvy  ^e  ninth  was  to  contain  the  Greek 
alchemical  writings,  with  the  addition,  it  ap- 
pears, of  Latin  tnmslations.  Fabricius,  in  re- 
gretting that  AUatius's  pr<^osed  work  was  not 
done,  also  gives  a  list  of  the  contents  of  a  Paris 
MS.,  from  a  copy  which  he  had  obtained.  On 
the  basis  of  this  ms.  he  gave  the  Greek  text  of 
the  writings  of  Heliodorus  in  1714,  and  of  Sy- 
nesius in  1717.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Ameilhon  laid  down  a  plan  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  alchemical  mss.  in  the  Paris 
Library,  which  was  published  in  the  N'otice$  et 
IfXtraitt  des  Mcmuscrits  ds  la  Bihliotheque 
Ndtianale.  But  he  did  not  do  more  than  pub- 
lish an  explanat(^y  lexicon  of  technical  terms, 
the  Phy%ioa  et  Myatica  of  Democritus,  and  the 
commentary  of  Synesius.  Ideler  intended  to 
pubUsh  a  oompl^  collection  of  all  the  tracts ; 
only  two  volumes  of  his  Fhysiei  et  Medici 
Oraci  Minoret  appeared.  The  first  volume, 
however,  which  was  issued  in  1841,  contains 
nothing  chemical  except  the  writings  of  Hermes, 
which  belong  indirectly  to  chemistry.  In  the 
second  volume,  which  appeared  in  1842,  we 
have  the  writings  of  Stephanus,  Theophrastus, 
Hierotheus,  and  Archelaus.  But  no  reference 
is  given  as  to  which  of  the  mss.  the  texts  pub- 
lished were  taken  from.  In  1842,  also,  Dr. 
Hoefer  published  the  first  edition  of  his  His- 
toire  de  Chimie^  and  gave  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  three  fragments  from  the  mss. 
of  the  Paris  Library. 

Of  the  value  attached  to  them  as  historical 
materials,  Elarl  Sprengel,  in  his  Gesehichte  der 
Argney  Kunde,  expresses  the  following  opinion : 
*^  The  names  of  Ostanos,  Heliodorus,  Olympic- 
dorus,  Zosimus,  AgathodsBmon,  and  Stephan 
of  Athens,  were  in  that  age  (Byzantine  period) 
especially  worthy  of  honourable  mention.  Let 
us  leave  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  oblivion  and 
contempt  which  they  deserve."  Lenglet  Du- 
fresnoy,  in  his  Hietavre  de  la  Philoeophie  Her- 
metiq'ue^  published  in  1742,  has  referred  to 
these  MSS. ;  but  what  he  says  is  incomplete  and 
erroneous.  Schmieder,  in  his  Gesehichte  der 
AlchemiSy  published  in  1832,  is  equally  incom- 
plete, and  full  of  errors ;  and  yet  he  has  special 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  bibliography 
of  alchemy,  and  is  the  source  from  which  most 
subsequent  writers  borrow  materials.  Hoefer 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  utilize  them 
as  materials  for  chemical  history,  but  he  was 
only  able  to  do  so  to  a  very  limited  extent 
When  Herr  Kopp  wrote  his  Gesehichte  der 
Ohemie^  he  knew  practically  nothing  of  this 
Greek  literature ;  but  he  did  not  remain  satis- 
fied vrith  his  ignorance,  but  continued  to  glean* 
all  the  information  he  could  gather  from  every 
printed  source.  He  has  published  the  result 
of  twenty  years'  bibliographical  notices  in  his 
Beitrdge  to  his  History.  The  first  part,  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  contained  what  he  had 
learned  concerning  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
alchemy  among  ^e  ancients,  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  word,  the  practice  of  alchemy  in 
E^hp^  the  papyrus  ms.  from  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt  written  in  Greek  and  attributed  by  Reu- 
vens to  the  fourth  if  not  to  an  earlieor  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  earliest  writers,  Demo- 
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critus,  Sjnesius,  and  Zosimug,  and  lastly  the 
history  of  distillation.  The  Second  Part  is  now 
published,  and  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  exa- 
mination of  all  the  information  hitherto  pub- 
lished respecting  the  Greek  alchemical  manu- 
scripts and  notices  of  the  personages  given  in 
them  as  alchemical  authorities  or  as  authors  of 
tracts  in  the  mss. 

Herr  Kopp  has  not  examined  any  of  the  mss. 
in  the  libraries  himself,  but  has  gatii^ed  to- 
gether all  the  information  regarding  them  to  be 
found  in  printed  books  and  catalogues,  with 
great  zeal,  patience,  and  bibliographical  erudi- 
tion. The  information  hitherto  given  of  the 
contents  of  some  of  them  is  singularly  incom- 
plete. For  example,  in  a  hs.  in  which  Hoef  er 
only  mentions  four  tracts  there  are  ten.  In 
another,  in  which  there  are  seventeen,  hem^i- 
tions  nine.  Of  another,  containing  thirty-eight, 
he  merely  says  that  it  contains  some  treatises 
that  are  to  be  found  in  three  others.  Quite 
apart  from  their  chemical  value,  these  Qreek 
texts  possess  considerable  philological  interest 

11.  The  Aneient  Laws  of  Ireland^  of  which 
the  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  form  an 
authentic  monument  of  comparatively  great  an- 
tiquity, which  exhibits  in  minute  detail  the 
conditions  of  a  highly-organized  society  long 
misunderstood.  The  interest  of  the  publica- 
tion is  like  that  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
but  here  the  removal  of  the  dust  and  debris  re- 
veals not  merely  a  buried  city,  but  ihe  religion, 
laws,  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of  a  nation. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  photographed  as  they 
existed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  conductors 
of  the  work,  however,  have 'begun  at  the  wrong 
end ;  and  by  so  doing  they  neither  allow  them- 
selves nor  their  readers  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress  of  their  labours. 
Owing  to  their  course  of  procedure  an  inexpli- 
cable element  is  likely  to  pervade  each  volume 
until  the  final  volume  gives  the  clue,  so  that  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  first  will  be  unattain- 
able until  the  last  has  been  published.  They 
had  before  them  the  laws  of  a  nation  composed 
of  manv  inter-dependent  grades ;  and  before 
giving  the  regulations  which  should  define  these 
grades  and  their  privileges,  before  giving  the 
rules  relating  to  the  possession  of  property, 
they  publish  the  Law  of  Distress,  to  imder- 
stand  which  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  withheld.  It  is  as  though  a  writer  on  the 
principles  of  real  property  were  to  treat  of  sur- 
renders before  describing  the  nature  of  estates. 
Thus,  in  the  present  volume  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress precedes  the  Law  of  Saer-stock  and  Daer- 
stock  Tenure,  and  the  Law  of  Fosterage  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Law  of  Social  Connections.  The 
Commissioners  should  have  drawn  up  a  schema, 
and  published  the  laws  in  logical  sequence. 

The  Law  of  Distress  is  concluded  in  this 
volume.  In  the  first  volume  the  different 
kinds  of  distress,  their  days  of  grace  and  man- 
ner of  forfeiture,  with  other  particulars,  were 
described.  Here  it  is  explained  what  consti- 
tutes *Megal  keeping;"  and,  so  careful  are 
these  Irish  laws  of  every  detail,  that  sixtjr-four 
pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject  Cfertain 
general  legal  principles  are  first  laid  down; 


these  are  explained  and  applied  in  glosses  of 
less  ancient  date.  The  regulations  of  the 
pounds  where  cattle  were  kept — the  sick  apart 
from  the  sound — are  set  forth,  together  with 
rules  which  spedfy  illegalities  and  enact  ade- 
quate fines  for  each.  Several  classes  of  animals 
were  exempt  from  seizure.  The  particulars 
show  how  lenient  and  considerate  the  laws 
were  —  characteristics  observable  throughout 
the  volume,  debtors  were  liable  to  arrest,  but 
not  without  a  period  of  grace.  The  "  steward- 
bailiff"  of  the  king  levied  and  paid  for  him ; 
and  the  bishop  appears  to  have  obtained  a  like 
functionary.  To  distrain  artisans  it  sufficed 
to  put  a  withe  on  their  tools,  and  prohibit  them 
from  working  till  they  "ceded  justice."  A 
physician's  whip  or  probe  was  seized,  or  a 
thread  was  tied  on  his  finger ;  if  then  he  did 
not  yield  what  was  due,  it  was  considered  equi- 
valent to  absconding,  and  distress  could  be 
taken,  after  due  notice.  Ecclesiastics  and  kings 
were  "  fasted  on,"  by  way  of  a  mild  preliminary 
coercion.  A  very  characteristic  passage  is  this, 
touching  the  trespass  of  bees :  "  The  man  that 
owns  the  land  goes  witii  witnesses  along  with 
him.  He  takes  a  Hideal,*  or  a  flowery  branch 
with  him,  whidi  has  been  eaten  of  by  the  bees ; 
and  he  goes  to  the  aperture  of  the  hive,  accom- 
panied by  witnesses  until  they  have  seen  them, 
and  the  mark  which  they  make  on  the  flowers ; 
and  their  violation  of  boundary-pledge  is  sworn 
upon  them.  This  is  secured  to  him :  he  is  paid 
in  fruit,  or  in  a  swarm  of  young  bees,  so  that 
he  might  have  bees  of  his  own.  If  this  is  not 
secured  to  the  owner  of  the  land  the  penalty  of 
the  case  is,  the  lawful  right  to  such  of  them  as 
he  shall  catch  in  his  land."  The  Law  of  Hostage- 
sureties  is  allied  to  that  of  Distress,  being,  in 
fact,  a  regulation  for  the  securing  of  a  debt  due 
by  a  native  of  one  territory  to  the  native  of 
another.  In  the  Law  of  Fosterage  there  is 
reference  to  raiment  and  food  for  tibe  different 
grades  of  nobles.  Yet  this  difference  of  clothes 
is  indicated  as  a  custom  not  referred  to  in  the 
ancient  books.  There  was  fosterage  for  affec- 
tion and  for  payment  The  foster  child  had  at 
least  two  suits,  to  be  washed  on  alternate  days. 
"  According  to  the  rank  of  each  man,  from  the 
humblest  man  to  the  king,  is  the  clothing  of 
his  son."  "  Satin  and  scarlet  are  for  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Erin,  and  silver  on  his  scabbards, 
and  brass  upon  his  hurling-sticks."  Purple 
and  blue  were  for  the  sons  of  kings;  red, 
green,  and  brown,  for  those  of  chieftains ;  yel- 
low, black,  white,  and  blay-colour,  for  those  of 
lower  grades.  Brooches  of  gold  and  of  silver 
were  for  the  royal  and  noble  youths.  Certain 
accomplishments  were  to  be  taught  them  mil, 
under  a  penaltv :  "  Chess-playing,  and  *  brann  *- 
playing,  and  nding,  and  swimming,  and  shoot- 
mg,  are  to  be  tau^pit  to  them  [the  sons] ;  sew- 
ing, cutting-out,  and  embroidery  to  the  daugfa> 
ters."  But  some,  at  least,  of  the  latter  had  to 
learn  the  use  of  the  querti,  the  kneading-trough, 
and  the  sieve;  and  bovs  were  instructed  in 
herding,  kiln-drying,  combing,  and  wood-cutting. 
The  laws  relating  to  what  are  here  called  "  saer- 
stock  tenure  "  and  "  daer-stock  tenure  "  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  illustrate  oitW^  a 
small  part  of  the  Celtic  land-question.     The 
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chief  gave  cattle  to  his  tenant,  and  recdved  a 
yearly  return,  for  seven  years,  of  one-third  of 
its  value ;  he  mi^t  claim  this  in  manual  labour 
or  military  service.  The  t^iant  could  at  any 
time  give  up  the  stock,  and  free  himself  &om 
the  obligations.  This  was  **  saer^tock  tenure.*' 
In  ^^  daer-stock,*'  the  tenant  gave  security  and 
yielded  ^*  food-rent ; "  but,  although  the  rela- 
tionship between  chief  and  tenant  was  less 
freely  dissolved,  they  did  not  stand  towards 
each  other  as  lord  and  villein.  The  Law  of 
Social  Connections  is  in  many  respects  highly 
important  It  treats  of  eight  kinds  of  connec- 
tions— that  between  chief  and  the  last-named 
class  of  tenants,  between  the  church  and  te- 
nants of  churdi-lands,  between  father  and 
daughter,  sister  and  brother,  son  and  mother, 
foster-son  and  foster-mother,  tutor  and  pupil, 
man  and  woman.  The  church  got  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  and  ahns,  and  gave  baptism,  commu- 
nion,  requi^n  for  souls,  preaching,  offering,  and 
teaching  to  children.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  whole  volume  than  £e  high 
position  assigned  to  women.  First,  there  was 
the  connection  of  equal  property :  **  the  contract 
made  by  dther  paiiy  is  not  a  lawful  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  except  in  case 
of  contracts  tending  equally  to  the  wel&re  of 
both."  If  they  separated,  fiie  law  provided  for 
an  equitable  division  of  property.  The  second 
kind  of  marriage-conttact  somewhat  resembles 
the  English,  as  the  contract  of  the  husband 
alone  was  valid ;  but  there  were  exceptions  to 
this.  This  connection  was  said  to  be  that  of 
*^a  woman  upon  the  property  of  the  man." 
The  next  kind  was  that  of  **  a  man  on  the  pro- 
perty of  a  woman,  with  service ; "  and  here  the 
conaitions  were  reversed.  It  is  unnecessary  .to 
refer  to  the  other  kinds ;  but  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  property,  on  a  most  painstaking  survey 
of  the  labours  and  interests  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  was  directed  in  all  cases,  if  they  de- 
sired to  separate.  Separations,  according  to 
Campion,  were  not  unusual  in  his  time;  and 
he  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  fact  Even 
the  interests  of  concubines  were  not  neglected. 
In  the  preface  to  the  volume,  the  editors  say 
that  *'*'  the  religious  organization  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Druids,  Brehons,  and  poets,"  was  much 
the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  anciently  in 
Gaul  and  Britain;  but  they  adduce  no  au- 
thorities to  remove  this  statement  from  the 
region  of  plausible  conjectures.  Indeed  they 
go  on  to  imdermine  any  confidence  that  might 
be  felt  in  them  on  this  topic.  Speaking  of 
Dubhthach,  who  is  described  as  chief  poet  and 
chief  brehon  of  Ireland  in  St  Patrick's  time, 
they  say :  "  The  position  of  Dubhthach,  who 
exercised  a  general  supervision  and  authority 
over  the  rest,  was  in  most  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Arch-Druid^  as  described  by 
CsBsar."  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  something  like  an  Arch-Druid,  they  find 
themselves  surprised  at  his  acquaintance  with 
Christian  doctrines  and  Scnpture:  ^*The 
speech  and  poem  ascribed  in  the  S&nehus  Mor 
to  Dubhthach  proved  that  he  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian 
doctrine."  A  careful  reading  of  the  poem  they 
mention  ought  to  have  made  this  appear  less 


strange  to  them ;  for  the  poet  distinctly  avows 
himself  a  Christian  convcort  ^*  I  shall  pass  a 
sound  judgment,"  he  says,  ^'  I  follow  Patrick 
since  my  baptism."  There  is  more  of  this  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  conjectural  criticism,  and 
in  the  passages  relating  to  St  Patrick  it  reaches 
its  climax. 

The  editors  quote  from  St  Patrick's  Con- 
fession his  own  emphatic  statement,  that, 
though  he  desired  to  go  into  the  Britains  and 
to  Gaul,  yet,  "  being  bound  by  the  Spirit  (which 
witnesses  against  me  if  I  should  do  so,  and  de- 
clares that  I  should  be  guilty),  I  fear  to  lose 
the  labour  which  I  have  begun ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  commanded  me  to  come 
and  be  with  them  fo»the  remainder  of  my  life, 
if  ih^  Lord  will,  and  if  he  shall  keep  me  from 
every  evil  way  that  I  may  not  sin  against  Him." 
In  the  face  of  this,  the  editors  assert  that  he 
did  abandon  his  trust,  and  returned  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  he  died.  They  prefer  a  flimsy 
tradition  to  the  saint's  declaration  of  purpose, 
the  authenticity  of  which  they  do  not  dispute. 
The  Irish  believe  that  he  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion, remained  till  death  in  Ireland,  and  was 
buried  there.  In  pursuance  of  the  fancy  that 
he  returned  to  Glastonbury  and  was  binried 
there  the  editors  display  an  extraordinary  cre- 
dulity. Thus  they  say :  "  The  accounts  riven 
of  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  Saul, 
near  Downpatrick,  in  a.d.  467,  of  obsequies 
which  lasted  twelve  days,  and  celebrations  of 
various  kinds  which  continued  for  a  year,  are 
much  more  suggestive  of  a  leave-taking  than 
a  funeraL"  It  would  be  odd  enough  if  the 
spectators  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
their  apostle's  leaving  them  for  England  and 
his  dying ;  but  it  is  still  more  odd  that  the  edi- 
tors should  regard  the  accounts  as  "much 
more  suggestive  of  a  leave-taking  than  a  fu- 
neral." Here  is  one  of  these  accounts,  taken 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Foiw  Masters : — "  a.d. 
498.  .  .  When  the  time  of  St  Patrick's  death 
approached,  he  received  the  Body  of  Christ 
from  the  hands  of  the  holy  Bishop  Tassach,  in 
the  122d  (year)  of  his  age,  and  resigned  his 
spirit  to  heaven.  There  was  a  rising  of  battle 
and  a  cause  of  dissension  in  the  province,  con- 
tending for  the  body  of  Patrick  after  his  death. 
The  Ui-Neill  and  the  Oirghialla  attempted  to 
bring  it  to  Armagh ;  the  IJlta  to  keep  it  with 
themselves.  .  .  The  body  of  Patrick  was  after- 
wards interred  at  Dun-da^lethglas  [now  Down- 
patrick] with  great  honour  and  veneration,  and 
during  the  twelve  nights  that  the  religious  se- 
niors were  watehing  the  body,  with  psalms  and 
hymns,  it  was  not  night  in  Magh-inis  or  the 
neighbouring  lands,  as  they  thought,  but  as  if 
it  were  the  full  undarkened  light  of  day." 
What  the  editors  believe  such  accounts  to  sug- 
gest is  this: — that  the  clergy  and  converts, 
hearing  St  Patrick  was  about  to  retire  from 
his  labours,  flocked  to  pay  their  respects  and 
bid  him  farewell ;  that  he  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  stimulate  them  by  joining  with  them 
in  religious  services ;  that  the  scene  was  like 
the  parting  of  St  Paul  and  ihe  elders  at  Mile- 
tus ;  that  (knowing  he  would  not  abide  in  Ire- 
land any  longer)  rival  Irish  parties  disputed  as 
to  where  in  Ireland  he  would  abide ;  that  **  pes- 
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sibly  "  he  queited  them  by  telling  the  Armagh 
parfy  that  he  would  not  go  to  Downpatri^ 
and  the  Downpatrick  party  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Armagh;  and  that  *^he  then  fulfilled 
both  assurances  "  by  decampmg  from  Ireland. 
In  St.  Adamnan's  Liifeof  8t,  Columba  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  obseiquies :  **  After 
your  death,"  said  a  certain  brother  to  Columba, 
*^  all  the  people  of  the  provinces  will  come  in 
boats  to  lona  to  celebrate  your  obsequies,  and 
will  fill  the  entire  island." 

To  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  St  Pa- 
trick's birthplace,  the  editors  bring  the  same  fa- 
culty of  credulous  imagination  which  they  em- 
ploy on  the  question  of  his  death.  St  Patrick 
was  bom  at  a  place  callad  Nemthor,  which  Col- 
gan  gives  as  meaning  *^Holy  or  Heavenly 
Tower."  Finding  that,  on  a  hill  to  the  north- 
east of  Glastonbury,  there  is  *'  a  curious  tower, 
called  the  Tor  St  Michael,"  the  editors  consider 
this  to  be  the  place  meant  They  do  not  indeed 
say  whether  or  not  in  Patrick's  time  this  curi- 
ous tower  was  called  St.  Michael's  Tower,  or 
had  any  repute  for  sanctity.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  seen  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey's  essay 
on  The  Birthphiee  of  8t  PatricJs,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  indentify  Nemthor,  or  Nem-tur, 
with  Tur-n-hem.  Yet  O'Curry's  observation, 
which  he  quotes,  that  the  word  was  originally 
written  Emtur,  is  worthy  of  comment;  and 
Mr.  Hoey's  own  remarks  on  the  word  Tabemse 
deserve  attention. 

It  is  desirable  that  eccentric  speculations 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  prefaces 
to  a  grave  historical  wwk,  especially  when  its 
publication  is  a  national  imdertaking.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  these  fancies  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  a  preface  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  are  summarized  with  sober 
accuracy,  and  inf  erencea  drawn  with  creditable 
reasoning. 

12.  M.  Derenbouro  has  published  and  trans- 
lated the  ZHtodn  or  collection  of  poems  of  N^- 
biga  Dhoby&ni,  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  Arabic  literature  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Mohammed.  The  eminence  of  N&biga  as  a 
poet  was  always  unanimously  recognised.  Even 
the  pious  Khaliph  Omar  was  a  fanatical  admirer 
of  his  works.  "Nftbiga,"  said  he,  "is  the 
first  of  all  Arabic  poets."  The  same  infallible 
judgment  was  also  pronounced  by  the  Khaliph 
Abd-el-Melek  b«i  Merwan ;  and  European  rea- 
ders will  readily  sympathize  with  it  Ndbiga 
is  a  true  poet,  as  powerful  in  his  utterance  of 
warlike  emotions  and  satirical  invective,  as  he 
is  picturesque  in  description,  and  tendier  and 
even  sentimental  in  his  expression  of  the  softer 
feelings.  The  restoration  of  the  text  of  an 
Arabic  poet  of  his  age  is  unfortunately  impos- 
sible. The  language  of  Nftbiga,  like  that  of 
all  the  Arabic  poets  of  the  ages  of  "  ignorance," 
has  been  modernized;  and  spurious  passages 
have  been  interpolated,  which  no  critical  inge- 
nuity can^separate  from  the  genuine.  The  ante- 
Islamic  poems  were  preserved  orally  by  the 
itinerant  singers  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
whose  imagination  often  came  to  tiie  aid  of 
their  memory.  When  the  grammarians  first  set 
about  collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 


poetry,  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  large  number  of  fragments,  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  which  had  oeen  unreserved  in  con- 
sequence of  some  striking  image  or  tiiought 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fortuitous  resem- 
blance of  metre  and  rhyme  had  brought  to- 
gether, as  into  cme  composition,  verses  which 
had  really  no  connection  with  each  other.  The 
differences  of  dialect  were  obliterated  by  a  vio- 
lent application  of  tiie  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Koran.  Other  alterations  were  intro- 
duced in  obedience  to  religious  considerations. 
The  81st  poem  of  the  present  Diwdn  is  pro- 
bably attributed  to  N&biga  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  name  Om&ma  occurs  in  the  first 
line.  Other  poems  attributed  to  N&biga  are  ihe 
work  of  other  poets.  Khalif-el-ahmar  boasted 
of  having  interpolated  the  poems  of  N&biga  as 
well  as  of  others.  Difibrent  editions  of  the 
same  poet  varied  very  considerably  from  each 
other.  "  L'^diteur  d'un  poete  ante-islamique," 
says  M.  Derenbourg,  "  ne  pent  done  pas  plus 
se  proposer  de  dcmner  toutc»  les  oeuvres  de  son 
auteur  qu'il  ne  peut  esp^rer  remonter  au  texte 
primitif .  Son  but  doit  Stre  de  reproduire  aussi 
fid^lement  et  aussi  completement  que  possible 
le  diwdn^  tel  qu'il  6tait  sorti  de  la  main  d'un 
grand  philologue,  d'un  Asma'i  par  exempli  ou 
d'un  Ibn  Sikktt"  Asma'i  who  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  poems  of  Nftbiga,  was  a  scholar 
who  lived  at  the  Oouit  of  Harun  Al-Rashid. 
Among  living  scholars  none  is  better  qualified 
than  M.  Derenbourg  for  the  task  of  editing,  trans- 
lating, and  illustrating  by  appropriate  notes,  th« 
favourite  poet  of  the  Kings  of  Htra  and  Ghissan. 

18.  In  1880,  Professor  Dahlmann  published 
a  survey  of  the  principal  sources  of  German 
history,  as  a  help  to  tiie  students  who  frequent- 
ed his  lectures  on  the  subject  at  the  universitj 
of  G^ttingen.  The  work  was  soon  more  widely 
adopted;  and  a  sec<md  edition  became  neces- 
sary in  1888,  just  when  Dahlmann  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  proJtessorship  and  expeDed 
from  Gottingen,  for  opposing  the  revocation  of 
the  Constitution  by  King  Ernest  Augustus. 
This  new  edition  contained  a  large  amount  of 
new  matter  of  importance,  incluoSng  additional 
observations  on  particular  workis  and  events. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  advance  tiiat  has 
been  made  since  that  time  in  every  brandi  of 
German  history,  no  new  compendium  of  its 
sources  and  literature  has  appeared ;  and  Dahl- 
mann's  Quellenhunde  continued  to  be  used, 
though  it  was  no  longer  adequate,  and  had  long 
been  out  of  print  At  last,  Professor  Waits  of 
Gottingen,  one  of  the  profoundest  masters  of 
German  history,  has  published  what  is  for- 
mally a  third  edition  of  Dahlmann,  but  essen- 
tially a  new  book  on  the  subject  It  is  a  k- 
borious  and  valuable  work.  The  whole  plan 
has  become  more  systematic,  and  has  gamed 
particularljjr  in  clearness  by  a  division  into 
longer  periods.  Notwithstanding  the  exdusion 
of  many  works  that  have  now  become  obsolete, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  titles 
cited,  by  which  the  activity  of  the  last  thbrty 
^ears  is  fully  illustrated.  Where  Dahlmann, 
m  1888,  only  had  given  some  700,  the  present 
edition  gives  more  than  2800.    Besides  iode- 
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pendent  works,  Professor  Wattz  has  paid  care- 
ful attention  to  the  rich  materials  contained  in 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Fortehungen  enr 
IhutiehenGeiehiehUyih^  Historical  Commission 
of  Munich,  SjheFs  JBUtorisehe  ZeiUehrift^ 
and  Raumcr's  Biitorisehei  Tateheribuch,  On 
the  other  hand,  he  seldom  gires  ohsenrations  or 
opinions  of  his  own — a  seB-restraint  which,  if 
it  deprives  the  hook  of  much  that  would  he  Ta- 
luahle,  keeps  it  within  the  limits  of  size  re- 
quired in  the  interests  of  its  circulation.  It 
should  he  mentioned  that  the  relathre  impor- 
tance of  the  different  works  referred  to  is  in- 
dicated hj  corresponding  distinctions  of  type. 
No  one  henceforth  who  undertakes  the  investi- 
ga1i<m  of  any  part  of  German  history,  can  dis- 
p^ise  himself  from  the  obligation  of  consulting 
this  instructive  work. 

14.  Prussia  proper,  tiie  kemd  and  starting- 
point  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  originally 
a  German  colony,  which  in  its  remote  position 
retained  many  special  characteristics,  and  pre- 
served a  certain  sentiment  of  independence. 
Its  history  is  peculiar.  It  was  conquered  from 
the  native  heathen  population  by  the  Teutonic 
knights ;  and  in  a  long  succession  of  wars  it 
passed  from  the  dominion  of  Poland  into  the 
number  of  the  German  States.  At  one  time, 
like  all  ike  border-lands  of  Germany  on  that 
side,  it  was  enriched  by  the  Eastern  trade, 
which  stimulated  its  industry ;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Russian  prohibitory  system, 
it  has  languished  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  As  an  agricultural,  com- 
produdng  region,  however,  it  is  still  to  some 
extent  prosperous ;  and  its  population  is  hardy, 
industnous,  and  persevering.  In  the  domain 
of  science  its  reputation  is  sustained  by  many 
illustrious  names.  Its  history  was  investigated 
by  Professor  J.  Voigt,  Archivist  of  KOnigs- 
berg,  who  published  a  number  of  chronicles 
and  other  sources ;  and  a  youngs  generation  is 
now  following  in  his  steps  with  a  zeal  not  less 
than  his  own.  In  1858  Dr.  M.  Toeppen  pub- 
lished a  critical  analysis  of  the  Prussian 
Chronicles;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  work  a 
collection  of  Scriptarea  r&rvm  Prumiearum 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  Professor  Theodore  Hirseh  and  the 
late  Dr.  Strehlke.  Of  this  collection  four 
volumes  have  now  appeared ;  and  one  more  re- 
mains to  c(Hnplete  the  series.  This  work  was 
aided  by  grants  from  the  provincial  diet  and 
from  the  government,  and  will  be  a  monument 
of  the  diligence  and  critical  discernment  of  the 
three  scholars  who  are  responsible  for  it  The 
sources  are  illustrated  by  introductions,  com- 
mentaries, and  critical  dissertations,  which 
clear  up  many  controverted  points,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  main  text,  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary material  for  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  some  additional 
sources  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
careful  search  in  the  Ubraries.  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  intercourse  which  has  alwi^s  exist- 
ed between  the  Baltic  countries  and  England. 
In  the  second  volume  there  are  particuku^  re- 
lative to  tiie  journey  of  Henr^  of  Lancaster  to 
Prussia  in  1890  and  1801,  with  some  extracts 


from  Henry's  account-books,  reserved  at  the 
Record  Office,  contributed  by  Professor  PaulL 
In  tiie  fourth  volume  tiie  Danzig  Chronicle  of 
Caspar  Weinreich  contains  some  miscellaneous 
matter  on  England.  Students  of  tiie  g^ieral 
and  commercial  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
will  appredate  tiie  value  of  tiie  whole  collec- 
tion, and  will  find  it  an  indispensable  aid  in 
their  investigations. 

15.  The  study  of  the  Romance  languages 
has  of  late  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany. 
It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  Frederick  Diez 
wrote  his  excellent  books  on  the  poetry  and 
lives  of  the  troubadours ;  and  now  sciyrcely  a 
year  passes  in  which  some  important  work  of 
ancient  French  or  Proven^  poetry  is  not  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  or  some  question  of  gram- 
mar and  literature  scientifically  treated  by  a 
German  scholar.  Of  tiiose  who  have  dug 
amongst  these  buried  treasures.  Professor  Karl 
Bartsch  of  Rostock  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious. He  is  at  home  in  the  mediieval  litera- 
ture of  his  own  tongue,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil ;  and  his  nume- 
rous publications  in  &e  two  latter  branches  of 
philology  are  the  more  valuable  because,  in  a 
new  science  like  modem  philology,  quantity 
is  almost  of  as  great  importonce  as  quality.  In 
his  Al^^cmMbtische  Romanzen  und  Pattourel- 
len  he  has  done  well  to  include  the  two  classes 
of  poems,  since  they  are  very  nearly  related  to 
each  other,  and  have  their  common  source  in  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  popular  life  and  feel- 
ing. The  work  is  of  course  a  critical  one,  and 
founded  on  the  careful  study  of  the  principal 
manuscripts  of  Paris  and  Rome.  His' notes 
give  the  important  variations  of  the  different 
manuscripts,  and  are  valuable  material  for 
philologic^  purposes.  The  romances  contain- 
ed in  the  volume  are  for  the  most  part  by 
anonymous  poets,  poor  unknown  jon^ers  per- 
haps, who  sang  their  songs  to  audiences  of 
peasants  on  tiie  village  green,  or  in  the  market- 
place of  a  country  town.  Their  tone  of  moral 
feeling  is  not  always  a  high  one :  but  their  sim- 
plicity gives  them  a  diarm  which  is  wanting  in 
the  more  refined  romances  of  renowned  trou- 
badours like  Audefrois  li  Bastars,  Quesne  de 
Bethune,  or  Collins  de  Chanpiaus.  Their  sub- 
ject is  almost  always  the  same;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  still  so  often  adopted  in  French  novels 
and  dramas,  viz.,  the  troubles  and  disturbances 
of  married  life.  Generally,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman  is  married  agamst  her  own  will  to 
an  old  man,  and  tries  to  forget  and  avenge  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband  in  the  society  of  a 
yomttiful  lover.  In  poetical  form  the  rcmiances 
differ.  Sometimes  uiey  are  simply  narrative, 
sometimes  a  monologue  of  tiie  unhappy  wife, 
s(»netimes  a  dialogue  between  her  and  the 
poet  himself,  in  which  latter  case  the  trouba- 
dour of  course  always  takes  her  side  against 
her  husband. 

The  difibrence  between  the  Pastorals  and  tiie 
Romances  is  less  important  in  point  of  form 
than  of  substance.  The  heroine  of  the  Pas- 
toral is  always  a  beautiful  shepherdess  who 
feeds  her  lambs  and  muses  on  her  beloved. 
The  poet,  on  horseback,  meets  her  in  a  lonely 
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valley,  and  tries  to  win  her  favour  by  gifts. 
The  success  of  his  courtship  is  diflbrent  in  the 
di£ferent  poems.  The  ideal  of  unchangeable 
love  is  the  young  shepherdess  Marion,  whose 
beauty  and  fideli^  to  her  rustic  admirer  Robin 
is  celebrated  by  innumerable  French  poets, 
from  the  King  of  Navarre  down  to  the  simplest 
jongler.  Adiun  de  la  Halle,  the  great  ^*  hunch- 
backed poet  of  Arras,"  made  her  the  subject 
of  his  most  renovmed  pastoral  drama,  Rohin  et 
Marion;  and  it  is  stUl  a  proverbial  saying  in 
France,  **  lis  s^aiment  oomme  Robin  et  Marion." 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  both  the  Ro- 
mances and  the  Pastorals  consists  in  the  re- 
frain. Sometimes  it  is  only  a  melodious  musi- 
cal exclamation,  as  "alatire  libondaine  la;" 
sometimes  a  short  sentence,  as  ^^e  or  en  ai 
dol;"  sometimes  also  a  longer  phrase,  which 
is  always  reintroduced  very  skilfully  witii  slight 
variations.     The  constantly  recurring  burden, 

"  Des  tant  es  douz  11  none  d'amors, 
Ja  n'en  caidai  sentir  dolors," 

is  an  instance  of  the  last  kind. 

16.  Herr  Hf)TFER  begins  his  monograph  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh  by 
enumerating  the  seven  different  versions  now 
extant  in  the  Proven^l  language  respecting 
the  tragical  end  of  that  unfortunate  trouba- 
dour. These  versions  agree  in  the  main  point, 
namely,  that  their  hero  was  treacherously  slain 
by  the  husband  of  his  ladye-love ;  and  Aey 
name  Roussillon  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
ascribing  the  murderous  deed  to  Raimon  of 
Roussillon,  or  of  Castel  Roussillon.  But 
whilst  in  two  (A  the  versions  ihe  ladv  is  named 
Seremonda,  the  remaining  five  call  her  Marga- 
rida.  Herr  HQffer  assumes  the  tale  which 
gives  the  story  in  the  simplest  form  to  be  the 
most  ancient  version,  arguing  that  the  taste  of 
the  period  in  which  it  was  first  promulgated 
was  far  too  favourable  to  romantic  adventures 
to  render  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  any 
circumstance  contributing  to  its  exciting  or 
sentimental  character  should  have  been  will- 
ingly omitted.  He  therefore  supposes  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  Paris  ms.  7614  (b)  (printed 
by  Mahn  and  by  Bartsch)  and  in  a  Vatican 
codex  (printed  by  M!l&  and  by  Orescimbeni)  to 
be  the  originals  out  of  which  tiie  other  five  have 
in  course  of  time  been  formed.  From  these 
two  the  author  of  the  third  selected  the  facts 
which  suited  him  best,  whilst  he  furnished 
further  subjects  of  variation  to  subsequent 
chroniclers,  whose  narratives  vary  or  coincide 
in  proportion  to  their  having  known  and  com- 
bined more  or  less  of  i£e  older  versions. 
Herr  HMer  imdertakes  the  task  of  minutely 
comparing  the  various  narratives,  pointing  out 
all  the  discrepancies,  and  tracing  each  de&l  to 
its  source. 

Guillem  de  Cabestanh  is  certainly  not  the 
only  troubadour  who  met  his  deatii  by  tiie 
hand  of  an  outraged  husband ;  and,  but  for  the 
ferocious  vengeance  which  Raimon  took  upon 
his  wife,  he  would  probably  havo  shared  in 
the  general  oblivion.  Raimon  caused  the  heart 
of  the  troubadour  to  be  dressed,  and  the  dish 
to  be  placed  before  his  wife.      When  she  ap- 


proved its  flavour  he  informed  her  of  what  it 
consisted,  showing  the  yet  'bleeding  head  of 
her  lover,  in  token  of  his  having  told  her  the 
truth.  The  lady,  thereupon,  declared  that 
after  having  tasted  so  divine  a  food  none  other 
could  ever  suit  her ;  and  she  flung  herself  from 
a  balcony.  The  king  of  Aragon,  Raimon' s  f^- 
dal  lord,  appeared  as  her  avenger ;  and  whilst 
Raimon  himself  ended  his  days  in  a  dungeon, 
the  remains  of  the  lovers  were  placed  in  a 
church  at  Perpignan.  A  monument  was  erect- 
ed as  a  memorial  of  their  misfortune ;  and  nu- 
merous pilgrimages  gave  evidence  of  the  popu- 
lar sympathy.  The  writer  of  the  Paris  ms. 
7614  adds  scarcely  any  detail  to  these  facts. 
Later  scribes,  however,  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed it  due  to  the  troubadour's  character  that  his 
sad  fate  should  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
his  art ;  and  they  accordingly  make  him  be- 
tray his  unhappy  passion  in  a  song,  some  of 
them  giving  the  identical  one,  and  choosine  for 
their  purpose  the  finest  of  those  which  have 
survived.  This  device  is  however  singulariy 
unfortunate,  as  the  details  given  in  the  same 
version  cannot  be  brought  to  harmonize  with 
the  state  of  aflkirs  which  the  poem  implies.  In 
the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Ubrary  at 
Florence,  a  sister  of  the  lady  is  introduced 
Raimon,  bdfore  proceeding  to  extremities,  gives 
Guillem  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself ; 
the  troubadour  at  first  succeeds  in  misleading 
him  by  turning  his  suspicions  from  his  wife  to 
her  sister.*  The  narrative  of  this  ms.  is  the 
richest  in  incident  and  colouring;  and  this  is 
why  Herr  Hiiffer  gives  it  in  full,  together  with 
the  more  plain  and  meagre  verision  contained  in 
the  Paris  ms.  7614.  He  states  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  analyses  the  seven  yet  ex- 
tant songs  of  the  poet,  and  gives  an  excellent 
translation  of  three  of  them. 

17.  Higdem's  Polyehronieon  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  works  as  Richard  of  Cirencester's 
Speculum  HUtoriaU,  It  is  a  book  of  a  bad 
kind ;  but  it  is  the  best  of  its  class,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  to  be  printed  as  a  specimen  of 
the  highest  results  attained  by  historical  stu- 
dents in  the  fourteenth  century.  Moreover,  a 
man  who  wrote  so  copiously  as  Higden  could 
not  fxSL  sometimes  to  communicate  new  infor- 
mation ;  and  Trevisa,  his  first  translator,  freely 
incorporated  fresh  facts  in  the  text  The  most 
instructive  instance  of  this  is  in  the  passage 
whidi  discusses  the  national  idioms.  Higden, 
who  probably  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  Ed- 
ward ni.'s  reign,  says  that  ^*  the  present  cor- 
ruption of  our  native  ton^e  comes  very  much 
from  two  causes :  that  forsooth  since  tiie  first 
coming  of  the  Normans,  boys  at  school,  in  op- 
position to  the  custom  of  other  nations,  arc 
compelled  to  renounce  their  own  tongue  and 
construe  in  French ;  moreover,  that  the  sons  of 
noblemen  are  trained  in  the  French  idiom  from 
the  very  cradle."  But  Trevisa,  who  wrote  in 
1885,  qualifies  this  statement  with  the  words 
(modernized)  : — ^^  This  manner  was  much  used 
at  first,  and  is  now  somewhat  changed,  for 
John  Cronwaile,  a  master  of  grammar,  chaiiged 
the  lore  in  grammar  school  and  construction 
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of  French  into  English,  and  Richard  Pencriche 
learned  the  manner  of  teaching  of  him,  and 
other  men  of  Pencriche,  so  that  now  ...  in 
all  the  grammar  schools  of  England  childrrai 
leaye  Fr^ch,  and  construe  and  learn  English." 
An  interesting  passage  in  Piers  Plowman  (Pas- 
8U8,  xy.  L  860)  shows  that  this  change  was  al- 
ready matter  of  remark  eight  years  earlier.  It 
is  prohahle  that  Treyisa  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance of  a  single  schoolmaster,  when 
he  credits  him  wiUi  a  change  which  was 
really  dne  to  the  strong  national  feeling  that 
sprang  from  the  English  wars  in  France ;  yet 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  two  paragraphs 
are  great,  and  create  a  wish  that  Higden  had  con- 
tributed more  chapters  of  his  own  to  his  work. 
His  remarks  on  the  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
though  not  yery  subtle  or  profound,  contain 
an  amusing  complaint  that  men  of  eyery  class 
try  to  ape  their  superiors.  It  was  precisely 
this  spirit  which  undermined  feudalism  and  won 
Cressy.  In  the  two  yolumes  already  printed. 
Professor  Babington  notices  some  contribu- 
tions of  Higden*s  to  English  geography.  Thus 
he  describes  Chester,  where  he  liyed,  giyes 
a  good  account  of  the  Four  Great  Royal  Roads, 
and  is  fuller  than  his  authorities  in  describing 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Considering  the  many  sources  from  which 
Higden  compiled,  and  the  fact  that  two  Eng- 
lish yersicms  haye  been  printed  beade  the  La- 
tin text,  it  is  obyious  that  the  editor's  labours 
are  of  no  common  kind,  and  must  be  tried  by 
no  ordinary  standard.  The  result  is  not  alto^ 
gether  satisfacto^.  Of  one  of  the  two  English 
renderings,  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  14S2- 
1450,  Professor  Babington  says  that  it  is  ^*  of- 
ten bombastic,  and  can  hardly  represent  the 
spoken  English  of  any  period,  being,  in  fact, 
frequently  unintelligible  to  persons  unacquaintr 
ed  with  Latin."  It  is  therefore  of  no  philolo- 
gical worth ;  and,  as  it  has  no  special  feature 
except  the  absence  of  sudi  words  as  puzzled 
the  translator,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  was  oyer  printed.  Its  omission  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  series  would  probably  effect  a 
saving  of  two  volumes  out  of  the  eight  or  nine 
which  the  Polyehronieon  will  fill  on  the  pre- 
sent scheme ;  and  no  regard  for  uniform!^  of 
appearance  ought  to  hinder  this  change  mm 
bemg  made  at  once.  Again,  the  editor  has  not 
mastered  the  Ubliograpfay  of  his  subject  He 
was  probably  deterred  by  the  vast  number  of 
Latin  manuscripts — m<ure  than  a  hundred  in 
all — ^that  still  exist;  but  it  is  evident  that  un- 
til all  have  been  collated  a  final  edition  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world.  Next,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that  the  amount  of  Higden's  vari- 
ations from  his  authorities  should  n^  somehow 
be  expressed.  Professor  Babington  gives  a 
precis  of  them  hi  his  Introduction,  and  has 
evidently  more  or  less  mastered  a  most  diffi- 
cult subject  It  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
that  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge.  Possibly  Ihe  rule  of  the  se- 
ries, excluding  notes,  has  been  held  to  preclude 
any  attempt  of  the  kind.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
too  speedily  resciiided.  Higden  is  no  common 
book :  the  numerous  copies  of  it  were  dispersed 
widely,  as  well  as  multiplied ;  and  it  was  to 


Englishmen  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
what  Camden  and  Baker  were  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Like  all  standard  books,  it  was  free- 
ly pillaged  and  reproduced.  A  careful  analysis, 
pointing  out  from  what  authority  every  state- 
ment was  really  derived,  and  how  much  was 
original  or  erroneous,  would  be  to  modem 
knowledge  what  Higden  was  to  his  own  times. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  list  of  British  cities. 
Higden  professes  to  derive  it  from  Alfred  of 
Beverley;  and  Professor  Babington  observes 
that  the  67th  chapter  of  Nennius  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  some  of  the  infonnation.  A  reference 
to  Alfred  of  Beverley  will  show  that  the  spell- 
ings of  the  two  lists  are  very  different,  and  that 
Higden  has  added  two  names,  Kair  Dorm  from 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  C»rpaladour  from 
Geofi^ey  of  Monmouth,  while  he  has  omitted 
several  towns,  such  as  Kair  Umac,  which  he 
could  not  identify.  Again,  Higden's  list  of 
counties  is  professedly  derived  from  Alh^d  of 
Beverley.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confused  compUa- 
tion,  professing  to  divide  England  into  thirty- 
two  shires,  while  it  gives  the  names  of  tiiirty- 
seven,  excluding  Cornwall,  Rutland,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. It  is  certainly  later  than  the  list 
compiled  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  which  recog- 
nises Cornwall,  and  divides  all  Northumbna 
into  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  the  dio- 
cese of  Carlisle.  Differences  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  marked  and  commented  on.  Professor 
Babington  observes  in  a  note  that  the  chapter 
is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Brompton,  but  in 
his  Preface  prefers  the  view  that  Brompton 
took  it  from  Hiffden.  The  clue  to  the  mystery 
perhaps  lies  in  Uigden's  method  of  calculating. 
Apparently  he  had  both  authors  b^ore  him, 
and  took  Alfred  of  Beverley's  computation  of 
thirty-five  in  all,  which  he  reduced  first  by 
leaving  out  Cornwall,  and  then  by  counting  all 
between  Humber  and  Tweed  as  one  county,  in 
both  instances  following  Brompton,  or  the  un- 
known author  whom  Brompton  transcribed. 
This  brought  down  Alfred  of  Beverley's  list  to 
thirty-two,  the  number  Higden  first  gives.  But 
as  he  went  on  he  forgot  his  canon,  and  multi- 
plied Northumbria  again  by  the  modem  divi- 
sions which  Brompton  enumerates,  and  which 
did  not  exist  in  Alfred  of  Beverley's  time.  The 
result  goes  some  way  to  prove  tliat  a  work  cor- 
responding to  Brompton's  existed  in  Higden's 
time,  though  Brompton's  present  text  may  only 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  fifteenth-century 
edition.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  editor  should  add  labour  of  this  sort  to  the 
task  of  bringing  out  the  text  Professor  Bab- 
ington is  not  to  be  blamed  for  shrinking  from 
the  attempt ;  but  if  it  had  been  made,  and  even 
imperfectly  executed,  it  would  have  trebled  the 
value  of  the  present  work. 

18.  Mr.  Skeat  has  now  given  us  a  second 
text  of  Fieri  Ploughman^ e  Vision;  and  no 
one  who  examines  the  volume  is  likely  to 
think  that  it  is  work  misspent  There  are 
not  many  books  which  deserve  such  handling ; 
but  this  one  is  among  the  greatest  productions 
of  early  English  literature^  throws  light  on 
the  thought  and  maimers  of  the  times,  and 
was  three  times  remodelled  by  the  author, 
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with  differences  which  are  sometimes  interest- 
ing and  important  Mr.  Skeat^s  editing  seems 
to  be  almost  faultless.  He  keeps  strictly  to 
the  limits  he  has  marked  out  for  himself, 
and  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  exhaustiye  within 
these,  giving  the  various  readings,  pointing 
out  the  anachronisms  of  the  latter  version, 
describing  the  different  manuscripts,  and  su^)- 
plying  an  excellent  running  commentary  in 
the  margin.  If  the  notes  and  glossary  that 
he  promises  in  a  future  volume  are  as  well 
executed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Piers  PlatLgh- 
m(viC%  Viiian  will  not  require  any  further 
editing. 

The  authorship  of  the  Vision  presents  a 
very  curious  question.  Hitherto  there  have 
been  three  seemingly  inc<Nnpatible  accounts, 
excluding  Buchanan's  arbitrary  statement 
that  the  author  was  a  Scot  brought  up  at 
Aberdeen.  Stow  s^s  in  his  Chronicle  that 
John  of  Malvern,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  finished 
his  book  entitled  The  Vinona  of  Fi&rs  Plough- 
man  in  1342.  Mr.  Skeafs  ground  for  reject- 
ing this  story  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
The  real  author  certainly  lived  far  into  the 
reign  of  Richard  n.,  and  almost  certainly 
beyond  it  No  tradition,  no  evidence,  and 
nothing  in  his  writings,  connects  him  with 
Ojdford.  And  the  belief  as  to  his  name  may 
have  originated  in  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and  that 
there  was  indeed  a  John  of  Malvern,  who  was 
Prior  between  1895  and  1416,  and  who  con- 
tinued Higden^s  Polyehnmieon  down  to  the 
year  before  his  election.  But  his  style  is 
quite  different  from  the  poef  s.  Accordingly, 
while  it  is  just  possible  Ihat  the  author  of  the 
Oreedj  whom  Mr.  Skeat  distinguishes  from 
the  author  of  the  Vuion^  was  an  Orid  man, 
and  that  the  mistake  originated  in  Ihis  way, 
we  may  practically  disregard  John  of  Malvern. 
This  simplifies  the  traditionary  notices,  which 
are,  however,  stall  sufficiently  different  One 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  note  in  a  hand  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  written  on  a  text  now 
in  the  library  of  Lord  Ashbumham : — "  Robert 
or  William  Lan^and  made  pers  ploughman," 
to  which  Bale  (who  was  followed  by  Crowley, 
who  first  printed  the  book  in  1650)  adds  that 
he  was  Robert  Langland,  a  Shropshire-man, 
bom  in  Cleobury  Mortimer,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Malvern  hills.  This  account  has 
been  generally  followed.  But  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  discovered  an  entiy,  in  a  hand  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Ms.  of 
Pieri  Ploughman  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  this  effect: — **Mem.  quod 
Stacy  de  Rokayle,  pater  Willielmi  de  Lang- 
land,  qui  Stacius  fuit  generosus  et  morabatur 
in  Schiptone  under  Whichwode  in  comitatu 
Oxon,  qui  prsedictus  Willielmus  fecit  librum 
qui  vocatur  Perys  Ploughman."  Mr.  Wright, 
who  did  not  know  of  we  Ashbumham  note, 
antecedent  to  Balers,  rejected  tiie  substitution 
of  William  for  Robert,  but  suggested  that 
Stacy  de  Rokayle  might  be  traced.  Mr.  Skeat, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  William,  as 
Bale's  authority  is  not  of  the  highest,  and  as 
the  poet  says  of  himself  that  men  call  him 


Long  WilL  But  Mr.  Skeat  abstuns  from  de- 
ciding what  part  of  England  the  dialect  of 
Text  B,  which  he  thmks  represents  the 
author's  dialect,  may  be  referred  to.  Nor  do 
the  geographical  notices  in  the  poem  give 
much  help.  Those  of  London  are  ra&er 
numerous ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  author 
lived  there,  and  was  a  copying-clerk.  Of  the 
other  places  it  can  only  be  said  that  thev  are 
scattered  throiigh  central  England,  and  are 
never  north  of  Humber,  or,  except  in  the  case 
of  Canterbury,  south  of  Avon  and  Thames. 
Several  are  references  to  places  of  pilgrimage ; 
and,  generally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
poet's  reputation  for  Lollard  doctrines  has 
been  very  cheaply  earned. 

It  is  worth  while  now  to  inquire  if  what 
may  be  eaUled  the  Shropshire  and  the  Oxford- 
shire accounts  can  be  reconciled.  Two  sur- 
names, and  one  very  uncommon  Christian 
name,  Staey,  ought  to  be  indications.  But  a 
difficulty  occurs  at  starting.  The  only  known 
family  of  Lan^nds  has  a  very  distinct 
history  in  connection  with  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  but  never  comes 
to  view  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Again,  the 
name  of  Rokesle  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  connected  with  land  in  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  and  with  employments  in  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  hamlets, 
Langley  and  Ruckley,  which  formed  part  of 
the  old  manor  of  Action  Bumel  in  Shropshire ; 
and  the  latter  is  generally  written  Rokele,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  former  is 
often  written  Langel',  which  a  cleric  mi^t 
take  at  will  for  Langele,  Langdedge,  or  Lajog- 
land.  There  is  also  an  entry  in  the  Excerpta 
de  BotuUi  Mnium  (iL  816)  which  states  Uiat 
in  1269  Bartholomew  de  Langley,  Stacia  his 
wife,  and  Avelina  his  sister,  fined  for  an  assize 
to  be  held  in  Essex:  Now  Langley  in  Essex 
is  known  to  have  got  its  name  in  1886  from 
a  family  that  migrated  there  (Morant,  Hietory 
irf  Eeeex.  vl  86)  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed tnat  Bartholomew  was  of  some  o^er 
county.  Putting  together  tiie  conjunction  of 
the  names  Langley  and  Rokeyle  in  Shropshire, 
the  tradition  of  tiie  poet's  birth  in  that  county, 
the  rare  name  Stacui  in  a  family  of  Langleys, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  lianglands  to  be 
traced  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
it  scarcely  seems  rash  to  assume  that  the 
poet's  real  family  name  was  Lan^y,  and 
perhaps  eveil  that  it  had  been  derived  at  some 
period  from  the  Lan^ey  in  Shropshire. 

This  hypothesis  once  granted,  we  begin  to 
suffer  from  plethora  rather  than  from  dearth 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  Shropshire  that  younger  members  of 
the  Bumel  ^tmilv  were  occasionally  known  as 
Bumels  de  Langley  (/n^.  j».  Mort.  L  12,  263) ; 
that  there  were  otaer  Lamrieya  on  the  estate 
or  in  the  employ  of  the  Bumel  family ;  and 
that  even  the  name  of  Rokeyle  may  be  traced 
in  one  instance  with  hi^  probability  to  the 
Welsh  borders  (Yeim^hooli  of  82  Hd^ard  L 
298).  Passing  to  Oxfordshire  we  find  a  family 
of  Langleys  existing  for  nearly  two  centuries 
in  the  county,  and  latterly  owning  land  in 
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8hipton-under-Wychwoodf  while  a  Warwick- 
8hure  family  of  Langleys  receiyed  land  in  Ox- 
fordshire under  Edward  i. 

Here,  then,  is  an  embarras  de  richesses. 
But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  with  a  little 
sifting.  The  Bumels  of  Acton  Bumel  and 
Langley  died  out  in  the  male  line  in  1877,  an 
Edward  Bumel  being  their  last  repreaentatiye, 
and  the  Bumels  of  Castle  Holgate,  to  whom 
Langley  really  belonged,  were  extinct  in  the 
male  Ime  by  1815  (Eyton*s  Shropshire^  vL 
188,  184).  The  pedigree  of  the  Langleys  of 
Warwickshire  is  well  Known,  and  contains  no 
member  of  the  family  whom  we  can  connect 
in  the  fourteenth  century  with  Shropshire  and 
the  western  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  or  assimie 
to  haye  been  the  author  of  Fieri  Ploughman 
(Dugdale,  Antiquitiee  (^  Wartoiekehire^  185). 
The  William  Langley  we  look  for  must  there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  haye  belonged  to  the 
Oxfordshire  Langleys,  or  to  the  Shropshire 
Langleys  or  Rokesles.  The  Langleys  of  Ox- 
fordshire haye  not  yet,  we  belieye,  found  place 
in  any  county  history.  But  their  pedigree  is 
abundantly  proyeable.  They  emerge  into 
history  with  Thomas  de  Langley,  who  giyes 
King  John  a  hundred  marks  and  a  pattrey  in 
1218  to  replace  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh  in  the 
guardianship  of  Wychwood  Forest  (Bot  de 
Mil  485).  From  that  time  the  Langleys, 
William,  Thomas,  John,  John,  and  Thomas 
successiyely,  were  wardens  of  Wydiwood,  and 
owned  land  in  Shipton-under-Wychwood  as 
early  as  1278  and  as  late  as  1862  {£ot  Mun- 
dred,  ii.  789,  /n^.  p.  MorL  ii.  252).  But  the 
last  Thomas  died  before  the  86th  year  of 
Edward  ui.,*  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
and  heir,  Sunon  Yemey  (Inq.  p>  Jfort  iL  252, 
290.  From  some  feoffinents  which  he  had 
made  there  is  reason  to  connect  him  with  the 
Langleys  of  Warwick^ire  (Abbrey.  Bot  Orig, 
289).  But  nothing  connects  him  with  the 
Bumels  or  any  Shropshire  family.  We  are 
reduced  therefore  to  supposing  tliat  the  Lang- 
ley we  seek  for  was  a  sub-tenant  of  the 
Bumels;  and  this  assumption  of  an  obscure 
origin  agrees  altogether  best  with  what  we 
should  naturally  conjecture  of  the  poet's  an- 
tecedents. 

The  question  then  is  now  reduced  to  one  or 
two  yery  simple  altematiyes.  If  it  caif  be 
proyed  that  there  was  a  family  of  Langley  at 
Langley  in  Shropshire  or  a  family  of  Rokesles 
at  Buckley,  and  that  either  may  be  assumed 
to  be  connected  with  the  other  and  more  or 
less  in  relations  with  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
it  will  only  remam  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  Bumels  and  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood. Now  there  are  facts  to  support  all 
these  hypotheses.  A  William  de  Langley  was 
a  tenant  of  William  Bumel  in  1228  (Teeta  de 
Netill^  57).  A  Robert  de  Lanffley  receiyes 
fifty  marlcs  due  to  Robert  Bumd,  afterwards 
Chancellor,  in  1272  {Exchequer  lauee^  87). 
A  Robert  de  Langley  was  instituted  derk  of 
Rokesley  chapel  some  time  between  1811  and 
1849  (Eyton's  Skrapehire,  yi  14^).  Again,  in 
the  suit  already  referred  to,  Henry  de  Rokes- 
ley and  Ricluurd  de  Waleys,  whose  name  in- 
dicates a  Welshman,  both  claimed  to  descend 


from  Robert  Payteyin;  and  one  of  the  few 
Payteyinswho  can  be  traced  was  a  follower 
of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  lord  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer  (Parliamentary  Writs^  iy.  1269). 
Seeminglji  therefore  there  were  two  families, 
one  of  Langley  and  one  of  Rokesle,  who  liyed 
in  adjoining  hamlets,  attached  to  the  same 
manor,  and  of  whom  one  was  connected  with 
the  seryice  of  the  Bumels,  the  other  more 
remotely  with  the  Mortimers,  as  being  related 
to  one  of  their  dependants.  Here  then  we 
perhaps  get  a  clue  to  the  poet's  birth  at  Cleo- 
Dury  Mortimer,  which  was  a  possession  of  the 
Mortimers  (Inq.  p.  Mort  L  190,  ii.  224).  It 
remains  to  explain  the  connection  with  Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwood. Edward  Bumd  (bom 
1287,  d.  1815)  married  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  she  suryiyed  him  (Eyton's  Shropehire,  yi. 
185).  And  a  Hugh  le  Despenser  died  in  1849, 
seized  of  the  manor  oi  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood (Inq-  p.  Mort,  ii.  160,  Kenneths  Paro» 
chial  Antiqmtiee^  vL  102).  Now,  whetiier 
the  poet's  ancestor  was  a  Langley  or  a  Rokesle, 
it  seems  easy  from  what  has  gone  before  to 
understand  why  he  first  held  a  farm  under 
the  Mortimers  and  afterwards  under  the 
Despensers.  In  fact  tiiere  was  a  group  of 
p;reat  families  connected  by  birth  or  position 
m  Shropshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  a  group 
of  small  families  who  were  naturally  hnked 
with  their  fortunes. 

One  point  remains.  Why  were  the  sur- 
names of  father  and  son,  Stacy  de  Rokesle 
and  William  Langley,  different?  Our  own 
impression  is  thai  the  family  name  was  Lang- 
ley, but  that  when  the  poet's  father  moyed 
into  Oxfordshire  he  changed  it  to  ayoid  con- 
fusion with  the  knightly  family  which,  as  we 
haye  seen,  held  land  in  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood. Wliether  he  was  connected  with  the 
Shropshire  Rokesles,  or  whetiier  he  merely 
held  land  in  both  hamlets,  there  was  sufficient 
warrant  by  the  usage  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  authorize  the  slight  change  he  adopted. 
Anyhow  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poet 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Langley,  not  of 
Langland ;  and  as  he  appears  to  haye  migrated 
to  London  his  resumption  of  the  older  sur- 
name would  be  natural.  Slight  as  these  re- 
sults may  seem  for  the  labour  inyolyed  in 
attaining  them,  they  will  not  be  thrown  away 
if  they  guide  future  inquirers  on  the  right 
track.  It  will  make  all  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  if  a  student  exploring  the 
C^ord  arohiyes,  if  any  such  there  be  of  this 
period,  looks  for  William  Lan^ey  instead  of 
Robert  Lang^land.  Perhaps,  too,  any  result  is 
yaluable  which  tends  to  demolish  the  shaUow 
scepticism  which  impugns  yarying  traditions 
because  their  points  of  agreement  are  not 
easily  discernible. 

19.  Dr.  WADWH0T0N,.in  his  Congregational 
ffiitoryy  does  not  conceal  from  himself  or  his 
readers  the  difficult  of  writing  the  pre-natal 
history  of  an  institution  which  came  into 
yisible  being  in  the  last  of  the  years  of  which 
his  book  trMts.  He  therefore  diyides  his  sub- 
ject into  the  history  of  the  '*  undercurrent  of 
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opinion,"  the  silent  growth  of  principles  and 
convictions,  and  the  history  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body  from  the  time  when  '*  eyentually  a 
company  of  Christian  people,  few  in  number, 
feeble  in  resources,  and  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  great  ecclesiasticalparties  of  their  time,  re- 
solved to  organize  a  Cfongregational  Church." 
In  the  present  massive  volume  he  only  treats 
the  former  part  of  his  subject ;  and  indeed  he 
only  treats  half  of  that  For  he  assumes  that 
the  Congregational  scheme  of  Church  polity  is 
written  in  me  code  of  ^e  New  Testament,  and 
was  practised  by  the  Primitive  Church,  but 
was  gradually  obscured  by  the  growth  of  Sacer- 
dotaHsm,  till,  in  1200,  when  Rome  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  it  was  completely  eclipsed, 
only  gradually  and  fitfully  to  struggle  again 
into  light,  and  assure  itself  a  position  among 
the  organized  bodies  of  Christendom.  He  has 
not  proved  that  the  principles  whose  history  he 
traces  are  peculiar  to  Congre^tionaHsm,  or 
that  they  are  seeds  which  germmate  into  Con- 
gregational organization,  and  no  other.  He 
has  found  himself  obliged  to  suppose  that  all 
the  denunciations  of  abuses,  all  attempts  to  re- 
form discipline,  to  form  communities  of  stricter 
rdigious  practice,  to  extend  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  stay  the  persecution  of  heretics,  to 
abolish  the  crimes  of  the  Inquisition,  to  reduce 
rich  prelates  to  a  more  apostolic  poverty,  to  set 
limits  to  their  civil  power,  or  to  give  the  laity 
a  greater  share  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors, 
were  in  some  special  way  precursors  of  the 
Congregational  organization.  It  would  be  quite 
as  easy  to  suppose  that  they  were  precursors 
of  Presbyterianism,  Lutheranism,  Anglicanism, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Gallican  liberties, 
or  the  disciplinary  reforms  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  To  give  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
the  exclusive  interest  in  ideas  which  belong  to 
the  whole  progressive  history  of  Christianity, 
and  therein  to  the  general  advance  of  the  hu- 
man race,  is  a  preposterous  assumption.  Dr. 
Waddington  has  industriously  collected  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  progress  in  question; 
but  he  has  at  present  given  no  proof  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  trace  the  historical  development  of 
an  idea.  History  has  been  a  surprise  ^  him. 
He  opened  its  volumes  expecting  to  find  no- 
thing but  sin  and  darkness ;  he  was  astonished 
to  discover  that  wxere fortes  ants  Agamemnona^ 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  Congrega- 
tionalism is  founded  were  fermenting  in  men's 
hearts  and  brains  before  the  days  of  Robert 
Browne. '  This  astonishment  he  unfolds  to  his 
readers,  with  the  reflection  that  "  if  the  proper 
exploration  were  made  much  would  be  brought 
to  light  that  we  now  little  anticipate ;"  and  he 
recommends  this  exploration  on  the  ground 
that  ^^  no  educated  Congregationalist  can  feel 
flattered  by  the  ecclesiastical  genealo^  that 
takes  its  rise  from  Robert  Browne."  His  fresh 
and  simple  confidence  does  not  admit  a  doubt 
that  whatever  historical  researches  might  be 
made,  their  results  must  always  prove  £ivour- 
able  to  the  distinctive  claims  of  Congregation- 
alism. 

20.  Mr.  Froudb  has  decided  to  dose  his  oon- 
tributioQ  to  the  History  of  England  at  the  de- 


feat of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  the  ground 
that  ^e  transition  from  Catholic  to  iProtestant 
England  was  by  that  time  substantially  com- 
plete. His  readers  will  regret  that  he  should 
not  have  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  to  continue 
it  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  through  years 
which,  as  he  himself  admits,  were  *^rich  in 
events  of  profound  national  importance.*' 
What«yer  the  shortcomings  of  his  work  may 
be,  it  is  a  narrative  of  singular  fascination, 
with  passages  of  perfect  literary  finish.  It  is 
taken  in  great  measure  from  materials  hitherto 
unknown  or  imused ;  and  its  spirit  is  in  many 
respects  original.  Much  of  its  popularity, 
there  is  little  doubt^  has  been  derived  from  the 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  past,  its  ideas,  its 
statesmen,  and  its  work,  which  makes  Mr. 
Froude  handle  it  as  familiarly  and  confi- 
dently as  the  present  And,  when  all  abate- 
ments have  been  made,  no  one  can  compare  it 
with  Camden  or  Stowe,  Hume  or  Lingard, 
without  feeing  that  Mr.  Froude  gives  much 
that  others  have  not  touched  or  not  understood. 
A  large  proportion  of  errors  too  may  fairly  be 
condoned  to  one  who  works  with  imperfect 
material  Twenty  years  hence,  when  the  State 
Calendars  for  the  sixteenth  centurv  are  com- 
pleted, an  exhaustive  history  of  England  during 
that  period  will  be  possible.  As  it  is,  only  a 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  mo- 
roughly  index^  Meanwhile  it  is  a  real  gain 
to  history  that  our  kno^edge,  such  as  it  is, 
should  be  mapped  out  anew.  To  abstain  from 
doing  good  work  because  it  cannot  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  final,  would  be  an  unworthy 
sacrifice  of  a  great  temporary  result  to  private 
vanity. 

There  is  however  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  possible  for  an  imaginative  man  to 
conceive  a  world  that  never  really  existed,  and 
could  not  quite  have  existed  as  he  conceives  it 
Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  soUd  history, 
from  the  poet's  insight  mto  human  nature  and 
character,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
justify  all  their  details.  But  Tasso' s  Crusaders 
and  Saracens,  in  spite  of  the  historical  names 
they  bear,  are  mostly  such  men  and  women  as 
the  eleventh  century  never  saw.  Mr.  Froude's 
genius  wants  sympathy ;  and  his  judgment  in 
consequence  often  fails  in  candour,  his  infer- 
ences m  accuracy.  Having  convinced  himself 
that  a  cause  is  right,  and  its  representative 
worthy  of  it,  he  uses  his  facts  thenceforward  as 
counts  in  an  apolo^  or  an  indictment  Many 
men  less  eminent  man  himself  have  done  this 
with  comparative  impunity.  Sharon  Turner's 
estimate  of  Henry  vni.  was  as  one<sided  as 
Mr.  Froude's  has  been ;  but  Sharon  Turner's 
opinions  have  attracted  comparatively  little  at- 
tention. The  criticisms  on  Mr.  Froude  have 
been  constant ;  and,  if  he  has  so  far  profited  by 
tliem  as  to  have  risen  far  above  the  level  of  his 
InilUant  but  most  untrustworthy  first  volumes, 
he  yet  seems  incapable  of  correcting  the  one 
radical  fault,  and  has  only  transferred  his  hero- 
worship  from  indi  riduals  to  a  nation.  Writing, 
it  must  be  said,  more  painfuUy,  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  scrupulously,  as  he  has 
gone  on,  he  has  felt  that  Elisabeth  was  not  tiie 
great  Queen  he  had  imagined,  and  has  resigned 
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her.  As  he  quits  the  altar  he  demolishes  the 
god.  She  is  not  only  a  weak  and  passionate 
woman;  she  is  denied  honour,  rebgion,  and 
tiie  capacity  of  deep  conyiction,  in  fact  eveir 
moral  quality  except  courage  and  economy.  It 
is  in  her  own  despite  if  the  country  has  been 
great  and  successful  under  her  rule. 

Now  it  would  not  much  matter  if  this  were 
merely  a  summing  up  after  a  colourless  narra- 
tive of  events.     There  would  be  an  appeal 
from  the  judge  to  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses.   But  it  is  in  fact  a  verdict  for  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  been  long  preparing  the  way, 
and  which  often  leads  him  to  substitute  his 
own  inferences  from  facts  for  the  facts  them- 
selves.    Take  for    instance  the  massacre  of 
Rathlin,  by  which  he  justifies  the  charge  of  a 
pitiless  temperament  against   Elizabeth.     His 
description  of  it  has  been  drawn  from  singu- 
larly well-written  despatches,  and  is  in  his  own 
best  style.     *^  Ulster,  as  Essex  admitted,  was 
quiet ;"  but  none  the  less  Norris  is  ordered  to 
go  with  a  company  of  soldiers  against  the  Isle 
of  Rathlin,  "  a  place  of  refuge,"  where  Surley- 
boy  and  his  people  have  sent  ^^  their  wives  and 
children,  their  aged  and  their  sick,  for  safety." 
After  a  fierce  assault,  ^^the  Scots  yielded  at 
discretion,   and  every  living  creatiu^  in  the 
place,  except  the  chief  and  his  family,  who 
were  probably  reserved  for  ransom,  were  imme- 
diately put  to  the  sword."     "It  was  then  dis- 
covered that    several    hundred   more,   chiefly 
mothers,  and  their  little  ones,  were  hidden  in 
the  caves   about  the   shore."     "They   were 
hunted  out  as  if  they  had  been  seals  and 
otters,  and  all  destroyed."    Surley-boy  is  de- 
picted as  witnessing  these  horrors  from  the 
mountain,  and  tearing  his  hair  "  for  his  pretty 
little  ones  and  their  dam."    Essex  boasts  of 
the  exploit ;  and  Elizabeth  "  uttered  no  word 
of  blame,"  "  rather  thanked  the  perpetrators," 
when  she  heard  "  of  the  women  and  children 
who  were  stabbed  in  the  caves  of    Rathlin." 
Professor  Brewer  exposed  the  one-sidedness 
of  this  narrative,  pointing  out,  in  a  letter  to  the 
AthencBum^  that  it  was  no  proper  part  of  "  Eng- 
land's deaHngs  with  Ireland"  if   nationality 
counts  for  anything,  as  Surley-boy  was  a  Scot 
preying  upon  the  Irish,  that  some  at  least  of 
his  family  were  not  killed,  and  that  Essex,  jn 
his  letter  to  the  Queen,  said  nothing  about  tiie 
killing  of  women  and  children ;  so  that  Eliza- 
beth's thanks  were  probably  only  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  rebel  stronghold.     Mr.  Froude's 
answer  substantially  admits  all  Mr.  Brewer's 
points.     But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger 
than  Mr.  Brewer,  arguing  for  a  special  point, 
cared  to  make  it     Surley-boy  was  one  of  a 
family  of  Scottish  MacdonneUs  (not  Maccon- 
nells,  as  Mr.  Froude  calls  them)  who  settled  in 
Antrim  about  1688.     They  were  troublesome 
neighbours.     In  1551  they  defeated  an  English 
force  sent  to  punish  them  for  plundering ;  and 
in  1565  two  of  them  were  slain  in  a  blood-feud 
with  the  O'Noils.     In  1578,  Surley-boy,  then 
owning  Rathlin  and  the    parts    of    Antrim 
loiown  as  the  Route  and  tne  Seven  Glynns, 
made  peace  with  the  English,  and  obtained  a 
patent  of  denization  to  be  considered  a  free 
denizen,  "not  as  a  mere  Irish,  or  Scottish- 
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Irish,  or  a  stranger."    He  thus  made  himself 
fairly  liable  to  the  last  penalties  of  English  law. 
However,  in  1574  he  joined  a  league  with 
Terence  O'Neil,  under  which  sixteen  hundred 
Scots  were  to  be  maintained  for  a  war  against 
the  English.     The  attack  on  Rathlin  was  the 
last  incident  in  the  war  occasioned  by  this 
league ;  and  if  Ulster  was  quiet  at  the  time  it 
was  only  because  Surley-boy' s  confederates 
had  been  defeated.    But  in  fact  the  expedition 
to  Rathlin  was  on  the  22nd  of  July ;    and  on 
the  7th  or  8th  Surley-boy,  at  the  head  of  900 
men,  had  begun  a  battie,   which  lasted  two 
days,  with  Essex.     Even  Mr.  Fronde's  incident 
of  a  favourable  wind  from  the  east  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  says  the 
winds  were  very  variable.     Nor  is  the  account 
of  the  composition  quite  accurate.     The  con- 
stable surrendered  under  promise  of   life  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  child.     But  terms 
were  refused  to  the  garrison  ;  and  the  English 
soldiers,  "  being  desirous  of  revenge,"  put  tiiom 
all  to  the  sword.     It  is  probable  that  some 
women  and  children  were  among  the  slain. 
But  we  know  that  Surley-boy' s  \nfe  died  in 
1582,  or  seven  years  later ;    and  of  five  sons 
whom  we  can  assign  him  Angus  fell  in  the  battle 
against  Essex,  Donnell  was  killed  by  an  O'Neil 
in  1577,  and  Alexander  was  slain  by  Captain 
Merriman  in  1586.    James  and  Randal  surviv- 
ed their  father,  who  died  in  1590.     Surley-boy  s 
revenge  at  Carrickfergus,  where  he  killed  forty 
soldiers  and  an  officer,  and  several  townsmen, 
does  not  seem  therefore  to  call  for  the  "  satis- 
faction "  with  which  Mr.  Froude  regards  it ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  next  Viceroy,  Sir 
H.  Sidney  (Holinshed,  p.  186),  reports  within 
five  months  after  Essex's  campaign,  that  Sur- 
ley-boy's  lands  in  Antrim  were  one  of  the  few 
parts  m  Ulster  that  had  not  suffered  by  the 
war.    Mr.  Froude  observes  that  Sidney  restor- 
ed Rathlin  to  its  old  owner,  "perhaps  that  he 
might  collect  and  bury  his  dead."    The  real  rea- 
sons probably  were  that  the  Queen  would  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  fortifying  it,  and  that  Surley- 
boy  was  still  too  strong  to  be  pushed  to  extrem- 
ities ;  but  Sidney,  who  had  taken  part  himself  in 
one  attack  on  Rathlin  (Carew  Papers,  p.  i.  859), 
was  so  far  from  disapproving  Essex's  policy 
that  he  deliberately  recommended  it  as  the 
best  (p.  48),  and  wished  the  Earl  to  be  made 
President  in  Connaught  (p.  61).      Surley-boy 
did  something  more  with  his  recovered  proper- 
ty than  bury  bis  dead  in  it     In  1580,  the  Lord 
Justice  and  Council    report    that    ^'Captain 
Craiford  is  arrived  in  the  Glinnes  with  50  Eng- 
lish Scots,  and  Sorlie  Boie,  and  means  shortly 
at  the  charges  of  the  King  of  the  Scots  to  for- 
tify the  Raghlin  "  (i.  p.  201).     To  sum  up  :— 
The  massacre  at  Rathlin  was  a  bad  incident  in 
a  barbarous  war,  but  it  was  a  slaughter  of  alien 
settlers  not  of  native  Irish ;  Surley-boy' s  fam- 
ily escaped  it ;  that  women  and  children  were 
killed  is  not  certainly  known ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  knew  more 
than  that  a  horde  of   marauders  had  been 
sharply  chastised.     In    contrasting    her    un- 
favourably with  her  father,  "who  ever  struck 
at  the  leaders,  and  spared  the  followers,"  Mr. 
Froude  surely  forgets  Henry  viii.'s  letter  to 
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Ferdinand  (1512),  begging  that  he  would  cut 
the  throat  of  every  English  soldier  who  would 
not  return  to  the  ranks  at  St  Sebastian,  and  the 
hanging  of  eighty  men  a  year  later  for  taking 
part  in  an  attack  on  the  royal  treasure.  That 
Henry  was  comparatively  lenient  to  the  insur- 
gents of  1587  is  true ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  their  cause  was  so  popular  and 
their  strength  so  great  that  the  King  thought 
it  advisable  to  temper  his  policy. 

The  question  of  £lizabeth^8  relations  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  too  wide  to  be  shortly 
discussed.  But  those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Froude  in  the  main  issues,  that  Elizabeth  on 
the  whole  behaved  well  under  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  Mary  was  an  unscrupulous 
and  vindictive  woman,  may  yet  protest  against 
the  moral  considerations  which  he  imports  into 
the  question.  That  other  sovereigns  had  re- 
moved inconvenient  rivals,  that  Mary  was  a  bad 
woman  morally,  and  that  her  life  was  a  danger 
to  the  country,  are  assumed  throughout  as  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  justify  her  condemnation. 
The  different  murders  Mr.  Froude  cites,  from 
that  of  Edward  ii.  to  that  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  really  prove  that  English  kings  and  go- 
vernments in  worse  times  &an  the  sixteenth 
century  did  not  dare  to  get  sanction  for  the 
crimes  they  had  determined  to  commit  by  an 
appeal  to  any  judicial  tribunal ;  and  in  every 
case  public  opinion  declared  instantly  and  em- 
phatically a^inst  the  perpetrators.  The  mur- 
der of  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  Philip  n.  was 
undoubtedly,  in  the  e^es  of  the  Spanish  Court, 
the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence  upon  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw.  With  MarVs  criminal  antece- 
dents before  she  came  to  England,  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  had  no  concern  after  once 
admitting  her.  But  it  was  unavoidable  at  the 
time  to  choose  between  handing  her  over  to 
subjects  who  might  put  her  to  death,  and  keep- 
ing her  in  England  under  surveillance.  The 
position  was  fi:dl  of  difiBculties ;  and  if  Elizabeth 
was  not  to  blame  for  refusing  her  rival  a  passage 
to  the  Continent,  where  she  would  be  a  constant 
danger  to  two  realms,  it  may  yet  surely  be 
granted  that  Mary  deserved  great  indulgence 
for  her  constant  efforts  to  get  free,  though  it 
were  by  kindling  a  civil  war  or  by  the  death  of 
her  enemy.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  evidence  of  her  guilt  on  the  worst  charge  is 
not  of  that  overwhelming  kind  which  is  usually 
required  when  human  life  is  at  stake.  **  The 
practical  wisdom,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "of  a 
critical  and  difficiilt  act  has  never  in  the  world*  s 
history  been  more  signally  justified  ; "  and  he 
argues  that  the  execution  left  the  Catholics 
without  a  head,  the  English  and  Scottish  mal- 
contents witJiout  a  point  of  union,  and  "deter- 
mined Philip  upon  the  undisguised  pursuit  of 
the  English  throne,"  in  which  he  failed  signally. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  exposed  England  to  the  greatest  peril  through 
which  the  country  ever  passed,  by  removing 
the  one  life  which  the  enemy  feared  to  risk,  and 
that  it  exalted  Mary  into  a  martyr  for  the  faith, 
and  gave  treason  the  romance  it  most  needed. 
The  only  persons  who  really  profited  by  it  were 
Elizabetn's  ministers,  who  would  probably  have 
lost  their  heads  if  Mary  Stuart  had  come  to  the 


crown,  and  between  whom  and  her  it  was  a  duel 
to  the  death.  But  it  is  obvious  that  mere  poli- 
tical considerations  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
in  such  a  matter.  If  Mary  Stuart^s  sentence 
was  pronounced  by  men  who  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  punish  offences  against  the 
common  law  of  mankind,  and  who  dealt  to  her 
the  same  even  justice  that  they  would  have 
dealt  to  any  other  human  being,  they  may  be 
thought  needlessly  severe,  but  they  cannot  be 
taxed  with  immorality.  But  if  they  really 
acted  on  the  principle  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  woman  should  die  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  a  war  or  a  rising  might  be  averted 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood  is  upon  their  heads,  whatever 
Mary's  demerits  may  have  been. 

"She  was  remorseless  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  most  forbearing,  and  lenient  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  stem,"  is  Mr.  Froude's 
verdict  upon  Elizabeth     We  have  seen  reason 
to  modify  the  former  part  of  the  charge  as 
regards  &o  gravest  coimt  Mr.  Froude  alleges: 
the  latter  part  must  be  altogether  rejected. 
Her  weakness,  as  he  regards  it,  was  the  key- 
note of  her  character,  and  the  secret  of  her 
success.     Judge  her  by  her  many  and  undeni- 
able foibles,  the  childish  vanity,  the  misplaced 
economy,  the  vacillating  and  dishonest  pohcy, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  the 
veneration  and  affection  which  she  inspired. 
That  her  most  prominent  contemporaries  were 
a  Philip  II.,  a  Henry  iii.,  and  a  Mary  Stuart, 
no  doubt  threw  her  .character  into  brighter  re- 
lief, but  will  not  explain  why  the  best  men  of 
her  nation  served  her  with  a  chivalrous  devotion 
that  never  took  account  of  danger  or  dishearten- 
ment    Energy  and  talent  had  disappeared  from 
the  English  councils  and  service  under  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary,  and  suffered  total  eclipse  under 
James  i.     Under  Elizabeth  brave  and  capable 
men  started,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  their  services  were  often  disowned  or  badly 
requited,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  they 
should  have  rendered  them  so  unselfishly  and 
well     And  the  secret  seems  to  lie  in  the  &ct 
that  the  Queen  had  the  instinct  to  apprehend 
greatness,  the  fellow-feeling  to  encourage  it, 
and  the  magnanimity  that  can  tolerate  difference. 
Her  worst  favourites  were  Leicester  and  Hatton ; 
and  Leicester  after  all  was  the  ablest  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.  Lord  Howard  at  most  excepted, 
whom  the  Queen  kept  in  employ,  though  he 
was  a  Catholic.     But  put  on  the  other  side  the 
long  line  of  worthies  who  made  England  a 
European  power  again,  and  the  list  of  public 
servants  is  such  as  may  be  matched,  but  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,   in  the  annals  of  any 
country.     The  State-Churchman  like  Cecil,  the 
Puritan   like  Walsingham,  the  Catholic  like 
Lord  Howard,  personal  enemies  like  Norris  and 
Leicester,  ambitious  adventurers  like  Raleigh, 
were  all  used  indifferently  for  the  public  need. 
No  doubt  there  were  cases  like  those  of  Crofts, 
Stanley,  and  York,  in  which  the  Catholics  em- 
ployed betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  them.    A 
policy  that  should  be  uniformly  successful 
must  be  a  policy  that  is  never  tried  by  real 
difficulties.     But  when  the  Catholics  rallied 
almost  to  a  man  round  the  English  throne  at 
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the  tiine  of  its  greatest  danger,  it  is  surely  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  support  a  Queen  who  had  kept  them 
in  her  employ  and  steadily  interposed  between 
them  and  her  Parliament,  as  much  as  by  the 
memory  of  Mary  Stuart's  execution.  Mr. 
Froude  says  that  Elizabeth's  *•*•  entire  nature 
was  saturated  with  artifice.''  The  affected 
dress,  the  involved  letters,  the  euphuistic  con- 
ceits of  style,  and  the  imperfect  veracity  may 
be  granted.  Trained  from  her  youth  up  in 
policy  and  reserve,  perpetually  steering  her 
difficult  course  through  plots  and  rumours  of 
wars,  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  declined  upon 
the  state-craft  of  her  day,  and  could  lie  on  oc- 
casion like  a  Spaniard  or  a  MedicL  But  her 
most  flagrant  instances  of  dishon^ty  are  in 
excuses  under  pressure,  or  in  the  refusal  to 
perform  inconvenient  engagements.  That 
species  of  fraud  by  which  a  diplomatist  like 
Parma  could  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  honest  intention, 
while  he  was  really  preparing  for  the  Armada, 
was  alien  to  the  English  Queen's  nature.  She 
was  weak,  and  coarse-fibred,  and  shiftful,  ra- 
ther than  cunning  ;  and  her  lapses  did  not 
destroy  her  own  self-respect,  or  very  much 
scandalize  an  age  which  made  large  allowances 
for  sharp  practice.  Her  instability  rather  than 
her  insincerity,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, was  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
her  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  large 
many-sided  nature  which  fitted  her  to  see  good 
in  so  many  different  men,  the  susceptibility  to 
impressions  which  took  instinctive  and  im- 
mediate note  of  all  changes  in  the  nation,  the 
versatile  intellect  that  balanced  policies  and 
faiths  sometimes  as  it  seemed  without  thought 
of  personal  interest,  were  the  constant  occasion 
of  difficulties  which  a  narrow  and  intense  mind 
would  have  escaped.  But  they  also  help  to 
explain  why  Elizabeth  guided  the  nation  almost 
bloodlessly  through  a  transitional  period,  and 
left  an  impression  of  personal  greatness  behind, 
which  the  servility  of  popular  st^le  will  not 
explain.  Did  any  one  but  a  divine  ever  call 
Jajnes  i.  great  ? 


21.  The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Spedding's  Life 
and  Letters  of  Francis  Bacon  contains  three 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  of  great  value. 
One  of  these  (p.  81)  shows  how  anxious  Bacon 
was  to  maintain  for  the  Benevolence  its  charac- 
ter of  a  strictly  voluntary  contribution ;  whilst 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  for  the  King's  use 
in  op^iing  the  Parliament  of  1614  (p.  24),  and 
iiie  long  and  weighty  letter  (p.  176)  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  that  unlucky  assem- 
bly, complete  a  series  which  reveals  more  of 
his  constitutional  views  than  can  be  derived 
from  the  whole  of  his  hitherto  printed  corre- 
spondence. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactoiy 
judgment  on  the  plan  which  he  borrowed  from 
Cranfield  for  getting  rid  of  the  dispute  about 
the  impositions  by  converting  them  into  pro- 
tective duties,  as  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  a  final  shape  in  his  mind,  and  as  the  ar- 
gument appended  to  it — ^that  the  Eingmi^ht 
abandon  &e  duties  in  practice  without  giving 


up  his  legal  claim — ^m^  perhaps  be  set  down  to 
a  desire  to  conciliate  James. 

The  history  of  Bacon's  dispute  with  Coke  be- 
longs to  a  lower  stage  in  his  career.  He  is  no 
longer  a  calm  and  large-minded  statesman, 
standing  between  both  parties  in  order  to  mode- 
rate them  :  he  is  in  the  main  an  official  defend- 
er of  the  King's  cause.  Yet  that  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  this  Mr.Spedding  has  succeeded 
in  showing.  Telling  the  story  far  more  fully 
and  more  accurately  than  it  has  been  told  be- 
fore, he  maintains  wat,  in  supporting  the  pre- 
rogative, Bacon  was  uphol^ng  the  existing 
state  of  things  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Bench.  That  this,  or  something  like  this,  was 
the  way  in  which  the  question  presented  itself 
to  Bacon's  mind  is  extremely  probable.  But 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  before  it  is  possi- 
ble to  pass  a  final  judgment  on  this  part  of  his 
career.  For  when  eve^hing  that  Mr.  Spedding 
says  about  Coke's  arrogance  and  unreasonable- 
ness is  admitted,  the  question  remains  whether 
Bacon's  position  would  not  have  been  assailable 
b^  a  stronger  champion.  Externally  and  tech- 
nically Coke  was  the  innovator.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  the  Crown  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sult the  judges  before  the  trial  of  a  case,  with- 
out considering  how  their  conduct  on  the  bench 
would  be  affected  thereby.  But  then,  embark- 
ed as  they  were  in  a  common  cause  with  the 
Queen,  the  Elizabethan  judges  did  not  feel  that 
any  sort  of  pressure  was  being  put  upon  them. 
But  in  James's  time  the  "little  nft  within 
the  lute"  had  made  itself  perceptible.  The 
mere  fact  that  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  when  the  opinion  of  the  Bench  was  de- 
sired is  enough  to  show  that  tiie  old  confiden- 
tial intercourse  was  at  an  end.  And  when  two 
have  ceased  to  be  agreed,  the  choice  lies  only 
between  increased  independence  and  increased 
subservience.  That  things  should  remain  as 
they  were  is  simply  impossible. 

Mr.  Spedding  would  probably  say  that  the 
difference  was  all  Coke's  fault  But,  when  we 
see  how  the  first  assumption  of  the  new  atti- 
tude grew  out  of  the  dispute  about  the  impo- 
sitions (p.  58),  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  quarrel  with  the  judges  was 
only  the  sign  and  symptom  of  a  greater  quarrel 
wim  the  nation.  The  new  fact  which  had  su- 
pervened was  that  there  were  now  questions  in 
dispute  "  between  the  King's  Majesty  and  his 
people."  This  fact  Bacon,  being  wise  enough 
to  wish  it  were  otherwise,  refused  to  face.  But 
those  who  know  what  came  of  it  cannot  refuse 
to  face  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing 
that  Coke's  awkward  efforts  were  directed 
against  an  evil  which  proved  to  be  the  real  evil 
of  the  time,  whilst  Bacon  was  throwing  up 
ramparts  against  a  mischief  which  was  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  imaginary. 

There  is  usually  but  little  to  criticise  in  Mr. 
Spedding's  treatment  of  a  subject,  except  by 
way  of  suggesting  considerations  which  he  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  But  in  dealing 
with  Coke's  opinion  on  Peacham's  case  he  has 
been  at  less  pains  than  usual  to  discover  what 
the  views  of  the  Chief-Justice  really  were. 
Coke,  he  quotes  Bacon  as  saying  (p.  120),  held 
I  "^that  no  words  of  scandal  or  defamation  im- 
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porting  that  the  King  were  utterly  unworthy 
to  govern  were  treason,  except  they  disabled 
his  title ;"  and  this  yiew,  he  says,  was  neither 
in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  nor  with  the 
ideas  of  the  day.  He  then  proceeds  to  guess 
that  Coke  came  to  this  conclusion  merely  be- 
cause the  precedents  happened  to  be  confined 
to  questions  of  title.  In  a  passage  in  the  In- 
itituteSy  however,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice 
(3  Inst  p.  14  ed.  1644),  Coke  draws  his  opin- 
ion direct  fron^  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL 
^'  Compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death  *' 
is  with  him  a  crime  of  intention  *'  secret  in  the 
heart,"  and  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
asking  whether  the  overt  act  was  dangerous  or 
not,  but  only  with  asking  whether  it  was  evi- 
dence of  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  treason- 
able intention.  Now,  though  this  view  of  trea- 
son would  be  condemned  by  modem  political 
thinkers,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  ought  to 
deal  directly  with  the  acts  themselves,  and  so 
far  they  would  be  in  accordance  with  Bacon, 
yet  it  was  Coke's  view  which,  in  a  rough  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  was  the  lever  by  which  the 
modem  ideas  on  the  subject  of  treason  were 
admitted  into  the  practice  of  the  courts.  Bacon's 
theory,  that  what  was  dangerous  to  the  Crown 
was  treason,  would  soon  have  made  the  most 
innocent  criticism  to  be  treason.  Coke  held 
that  no  criticism  which  fell  short  of  arguing 
that  the  King  had  a  bad  title  to  the  throne  was 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  kill  him.  Other  lawyers 
followed  by  arguing  that  even  this  was  not 
enough.  In  short,  Qie  complaint  against  Coke 
really  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
though  he  had  started  on  the  way  towards 
modern  ideas,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
them. 

22.  The  Fhe  Letters  selected  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos  from  the  mass  of  Gondomar's 
correspondence  will  hardly  serve  to  do  more 
than  to  whet  the  appetite  of  historical  students. 
But  they  are  skilfully  chosen,  so  as  to  exhibit 
in  a  strong  light  the  versatility  of  the  writer. 
By  the  side  of  a  letter  in  defence  of  his  native 
Galicia,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  a  Spanish 
hidalgo,  we  have  an  account  of  a  dispute  on  a 
question  of  diplomatic  precedence,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  historical  writers  of  Spain,  which  closes 
with  a  characteristic  proposal  that  all  future 
works  should  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
a  board  of  grave  and  learned  chroniclers.  The 
two  remaining  letters  are  of  more  historical 
importance.  One  of  them  is  the  despatch  in 
which  the  ambassador  gives  account  of  his  ar- 
rival in  England.  After  recording  his  own 
success  in  refusing  to  dip  the  Spanish  colours 
in  the  presence  of  an  English  man-of-war,  he 
proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  Court,  and  in  the  coiu*se  of  it 
mentions  that  the  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  mass  at  Denmark  House  whenever  a 

?riest  could  be  smuggled  in  for  the  purpose, 
he  substance  of  this  letter  is  already  known ; 
but  the  other,  a  despatch  written  in  1616,  is 
entirely  new.  In  spite  of  his  success  with 
James,  the  ambassador  clearly  saw  how  pre- 
carious his  hold  over  England  was.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  of  war,  he  urged  his  master 


to  strengthen  Spain  by  invigorating  her  com- 
merce, and  by  sweeping  away  the  internal  cus- 
tom-houses. A  maritune  war  with  England, 
he  added,  would  only  end  in  rmn.  Philip's 
only  chance  lay  in  an  invasion  with  a  land  army. 
England  itself,  however,  was  too  well  defended, 
and  Ireland  was  within  easy  reach  of  English 
reinforcements.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
land  an  army  in  Scotiand,  where  James  was  so 
unpopular  tnat  the  whole  country  would  wel- 
come the  Spanish  troops.  On  the  whole,  the 
letter  goes  to  confirm  what  was  previously 
known  of  Gondomar  as  a  man  thoroughly  clear- 
sighted in  things  within  his  own  range,  but  apt 
to  indulge  the  wildest  hopes  about  matters 
which  were  either  morally  or  physicaUy  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  vision. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has,  prefixed  to 
the  voliune  a  sketch  of  Gondomar's  life,  whidi 
will  be  in  some  respects  more  valuable  to  his 
foreign  readers  than  to  his  countr3na[ien.  His 
statements  on  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions are  sometimes  misleading.  He  says  for 
instance  (p.  xi.),  that  Maihias  was  Emperor  in 
1623,  that  (p.  71)  Lord  Roos  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  "  the  celebrated  Secretary  Cecil,"  and 
that  (p.  23)  **  Don  Gualterchut  "—in  reality  the 
Sir  Walter  Chute  who  obtained  a  temporary 
notoriety  in  the  Parliament  of  1614 — may  have 
been  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Shute,  subsequent- 
ly Recorder  of  London.  These  are,  however, 
matters  which  will  be  easOy  corrected.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  look  elsewhere  for  so  com- 
plete an  account  of  Gondomar's  career ;  and 
there  is  a  special  interest  in  tracing  a  deep  love 
of  the  literature  of  his  country  in  one  who  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  only  as  a  wily  diploma- 
tist 

23.  The  author  of  The  PrivaU  Life  of  Gali- 
leo has  extracted  from  the  various  authentic 
remains  of  the  philosopher  just  those  details 
which  relate  to  his  personal  and  domestic  his- 
tory. The  plan  of  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and 
is  well  earned  out^  the  translations  from  the 
various  letters  being  made  with  great  felicity. 
Perhaps  some  of  Galileo's  family  and  corre- 
spondents fare  rather  hardly,  from  the  author's 
habit  of  delivering  a  definite  judgment  on  each 
character  as  it  comes  upon  the  canvas.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  that  the  whole  nature  of  a 
man  should  be  revealed  in  a  letter  or  two ; 
and  to  conclude  that  the  salient  feature  which 
appears  in  a  short  correspondence  was  the  ru- 
ling motive  of  a  life  is  a  dangerous  proceea. 
The  decisive  judgments  concerning  Galileo's 
brother,  his  younger  daughter,  and  his  son, 
are  founded  on  evidence  too  scanty  to  justify 
the  sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from  it  And 
as  the  receptivity  of  the  leeches  who  sucked 
the  hero's  fortune  is  laid  to  the  account  <rf 
their  selfishness  and  unthrift,  so  is  his  genero- 
sity laid  to  the  account  of  his  own  noble  nature, 
without  considering  how  far  the  circumstances 
and  opinions  of  the  day  allowed  the  demands 
of  the  first,  and  prescribed  ^e  compliance  of 
the  second.  If  Galileo's  kindness  was  excep- 
tional, the  pretensions  of  his  kinsfolk  must  have 
been  also  exceptional ;  but  he  treats  their  de- 
mands as  just  debts  due  by  him.    The  principle 
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followed  by  the  author  might  easily  prove  the 
heroic  hospitality  or  endurance  of  a  Cherokee 
Indian  from  facts  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  tribe,  and  afford  no  argument  for  excep- 
tional virtue. 

In  general  the  author  abstains  from  techni- 
cal details,  and  only  professes  to  treat  of  Ga- 
lileo's private  life.  But  ^here  is  one  notable 
exception,  in  a  somewhat  dogmatic  assertion, 
at  p.  259,  that  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  does 
not  affect  the  claim  of  Papal  infallibility,  because, 
though  the  sentence  was  decreed  and  carried 
out  by  command  of  the  Pope,  he  afiSxed  his 
signature  to  none  of  the  documents.  *^  Neither 
Paul  V.  nor  Urban  vin.  ratified  these  docu- 
ments by  their  signatures ;"  therefore  Galileo 
was  "  not  persecuted  by  the  Pope  as  infallible 
Vicar  of  Christ,  but  by  Maffeo  Barberini  in  his 
private  capacity" — ^as  if  the  acts  were  not 
formal  and  official,  and  as  if  any  conceivable 
"  private  capacity  "  could  extend  to  such  pub- 
lic and  international  proceedings  as  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Galileo.  The  translations 
from  the  Latin  are  also  defective.  But  with 
these  qualifications  the  book  is  well  done.  It 
presents  a  curious  and  instructive  view  of  Ita- 
lian manners  and  society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  how 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  family  communism, 
how  fully  recognised  was  the  right  of  brothers 
and  cousins  to  prey  on  a  more  fortunate  kins- 
man, and  how  strongly  the  domestic  affections 
worked  in  spite  of  the  domestic  disorganization 
which  forbade  a  family  to  keep  unmarried 
daughters  at  home,  and  consigned  them  at  an 
early  age  to  convents.  With  regard  to  the 
great  moral  moment  of  Galileo's  life — ^his  abju- 
ration of  a  doctrine  which  he  believed — the  de- 
tails given  in  this  book  tend  to  reduce  the 
philosopher's  lapses  to  a  miniramn.  His  con- 
duct was  neither  saintly  nor  heroic ;  for  he  was 
certainly  bound,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, not  to  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  true. 
But  the  difficulties  of  his  own  conscience,  in 
weighing  the  relative  imp<v*tance  of  truths  of 
different  orders  and  duties  of  different  obliga- 
tion, the  active  interference  of  powerful  friends, 
who  almost  removed  the  conduct  of  his  own 
case  from  his  own  hands,  and  the  weakness 
and  weariness  of  old  age,  sickness,  and  sorrow, 
make  up  a  mass  of  greatly  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 


24.  JpsT  as  Shakespeare  was  ignored  or 
neglected  for  half  a  century  in  England,  so  in 
Germany  during  the  epoch  of  Kantian  and  He- 
gelian supremacy  Leibniz  was  scarcely  known 
except  by  name.  It  is  only  since  the  elucu- 
bration  of  new  systems,  which  so  long  en- 
grossed the  German  mind,  has  given  way  to  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  that  he  has 
resumed  his  place  in  public  estimation.  The 
more  deeply  he  has  been  studied  the  greater 
he  has  been  found.  It  is  like  a  new  discovery. 
He  had  before  been  regarded  exclusively  as  a 
deep  thinker  and  a  man  of  varied  learning ; 
but  it  has  now  come  to  be  recognised  that  he 
was  still  more  a  great  patriot  and  statesman, 
and  that  this  practical  tendency  was  the  very 


essence  of  his  character,  and  forms  the  only 
explanation  of  his  life  and  works,  considered 
as  a  whole.  This  new  conception  of  his  cha- 
racter was  first  established  by  the  careful  and 
learned  writings  of  Guhrauer ;  and  now  a  co- 
pious and  very  instructive  work  by  Dr.  Pflei- 
derer  follows  &e  same  direction,  and  treats  ex- 
clusively the  practical  side  of  his  career. 

Later  German  philosophers  have  been  almost 
without  exception  Professors,  and,  as  such, 
have  constructed  formal  systems,  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  their  office  \  and  to  this 
fact  no  doubt  is  due  the  abstract  scholastic 
character  and  difficult  form  of  German  philoso- 
phy. Leibniz,  on  the  contrary,  never  occupied 
a  professorial  chair,  but  developed  his  philoso- 
phy amidst  the  occupations  of  real  life.  Born 
in  Leipzig  in  1646,  he  studied  in  his  native 
town,  and  early  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge,  especially  in  jurisprudence.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Qie  once  famous  Baron  von  Boyneburg, 
minister  to  the  Archbishop  Elector  of  Mentz, 
who,  according  to  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  was  Arch-Chancellor  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  at  once  found  himself  at  the  focus  of 
German  afiairs,  which  again  were  complicated 
with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe;  and  this 
circumstance  permanently  influenced  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life.  At  that  time  Germany  lay 
prostrate  after  the  sufferings  and  devastations 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  seemed  threat- 
ened with  complete  dissolution.  France  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  was  pushing  those 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany,  which  were  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  European  politics  down  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  Leibniz  lived  through  the  whole  of 
this  period ;  and  he  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  public  questions  till  his  death  in  1716. 
From  1670  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  German  princes  and  statesmen,  and  with 
the  Imperial  Council  at  Vienna.  His  own 
part  in  these  correspondences  has  not  yet  been 
fully  brought  to  light  Even  what  was  printed 
at  the  time  is  still  incompletely  known ;  for 
all  his  political  writings  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  many  of  them  had  been  forgotten  al- 
together. A  great  number  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  researches.  In  the  Tubin- 
gen library  Dr.  Pfleiderer  himself  has  discov- 
ered twelve  which  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  collection,  and  which  were  previously  un- 
known. Many  more  may  lie  hidden  in  other 
libraries ;  but  those  which  are  already  known 
show  that  Leibniz  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  German  publicists.  The  diversity  of  their 
style  and  form  is  surprising ;  and  so  is  the  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  their  author's  resources. 
To  attract  the  attention  of  the  general  public, 
he  sometimes  assumes  the  garb  of  a  courtier  or 
diplomatist,  sometimes  of  a  pamphleteer  and 
agitator.  His  deep  learning,  the  acuteness  of 
his  logic,  his  eloquence,  his  wit,  his  satire,  all 
serve  him  by  turns.  He  enlists  even  poetry  in 
his  service,  and  according  to  circumstances 
propagates  his  political  ideas  in  the  form  of 
German,  French,  or  Latin  verses.  That  his  na- 
ture was  not  devoid  even  of  a  martial  vein  is 
shown  by  the  lines : — 
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"Fasst  einen  Heldenmutb,  ihr  ktlhnen  Reichs- 
Boldaten, 
Setzt  gegen  Eisen    Stahl,    schlagt   auf  den 
Franzmann  zu." 

He  wrote  on  the  improyement  of  the  military 
organization  of  Germany;  and  in  1602,  when 
the  French  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  La 
Hogue,  he  planned  a  campaign  for  the  allies, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  landing  in  Biscay,  with 
the  view  of  operating  against  fVance  from  that 
quarter.  So  deeply  was  his  mind  engaged  in 
practical  politics,  down  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  that  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  wrote 
one  of  his  most  spirited  works,  La  Paix 
d^  Utrecht  ineseeusahle,  in  which  he  specially 
attacks  the  naval  powers  for  their  breach  of 
faith.  Dr  Pfleiderer  gives  interesting  extracts 
from  all  these  works. 

To  the  same  connection  belongs  the  Egyp- 
tian project,  which  Leibniz  hoped  would  di- 
vert the  attention  of  France  from  Germany, 
by  the  suggestion  of  conquests  in  the  East 
In  1672  he  sent  a  memoir  on  this  subject  to 
Paris,  whereupon  he  was  himself  invited  thith- 
er, and  lived  there  for  about  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  London.  The 
Consilium  jEgyptiacum^  which  he  wrote  in 
Paris  at  this  period,  was  first  rediscovered  in 
1798,  when  the  enterprise  which  he  had  thus 
counselled  to  Lewis  xrv.  was  undertaken  by 
Napoleon.  Even  of  the  Canal  of  Suez  he  had 
spoken  at  the  same  time.  So  ideas  work  on, 
and  ultimately  attain  their  realization,  just  as 
Leibniz  himself  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  main 
axioms  ;  "No  force  perishes.  It  may  be  dis- 
persed, but  it  reunites.  Not  only  men's  souls, 
but  also  their  actions  live  for  ever." 

In  1676  Leibniz  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  (Hanover  only  obtained  the 
Electoral  dignity  in  1692),  and  thenceforth 
lived  in  the  city  of  Hanover.  Having  been  in- 
vited to  write  the  history  of  the  Guelphs,  he 
went  for  a  short  time  to  Vienna  and  Rome  to 
collect  the  necessary  materials.  A  result  of 
these  researches  was  his  Codex  Diplomatietis^ 
and  his  Seriptores  rerum  Brunsvicensium,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Annales^  which  are  of  great  value 
for  early  German  history.  This  last  work 
actuaUy  remained  imprinted  for.  127  years,  and 
was  recently,  for  the  first  time,  published  by 
Dr.  Pertz. 

Leibniz's  residence  in  Hanover  was  not 
without  influence  on  his  efforts  to  unite  the 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  Churches.  For  the 
then  Duke  having  become  Catholic,  while  the 
whole  country  remained  Lutheran,  was  of 
course  deeply  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation.  Leibniz  was  a  man  to  whose 
mind  such  an  idea  was  exactly  fitted.  He  was 
earnestly  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  free 
from  aU  sectuian  prejudice,  tolerant  in  dispo- 
sition, and  always  bent  on  reconciling  and  ac- 
commodating differences  ;  and  as  a  German  pa- 
triot he  had  daily  before  his  eyes  the  evil 
results  of  confessional  antagonisms.  His  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  lasted  for  several  years, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  his  Systema  theologi- 
oum  and  his  correspondence  with  Pelisson 
and  Bossuet,  but  remained  without  any  deci- 
sive results. 


Nor  did  a  better  success  attend  his  labours 
for  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
confessions  through  negotiations  between  the 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin.  They  brought 
him  however  into  close  relations  with  the  latter 
court,  where  the  accomplished  Electoral  Prin- 
cess rPrussia  became  a  kingdom  only  in  1701) 
gave  him  every  possible  assistance.  At  Berlin, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president,  remains  as  a  scientific  monu- 
ment of  him.  His  desire  was  that  the  academy 
should  not  simply  minister  to  the  vanity  of 
scholars  (although  this  happened  to  it  later  as 
it  happens  to  all  academies),  but  should,  above 
all  things,  aim  at  making  the  sciences  practi- 
cally useful,  and  that  no  less  in  the  domain  of 
material  life,  than  in  the  highest  spheres  of 
the  spirit,  so  that  it  might  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity.  For  the  glory  of  God 
he  regarded  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  science. 
He  had  various  relations  with  missionaries, 
who  sent  him  scientific  reports  of  their  la- 
bours; and  his  correspondence  of  this  kind 
extended  as  far  as  China.  Ho  was  also  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Peter  the  Great,  and 
promoted  the  formation  of  an  academy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  not  established  till  after 
the  Czar's  death,  when  Leibniz's  plan  was 
carried  out 

But  all  this  did  not  by  any  .means  exhaust 
his  activity.  His  energies  were  employed,  as 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  shows,  on  every  question  of  So- 
ciety and  the  State— the  improvement  of  jus- 
tice, education,  political  economy,  the  technical 
accessories  of  agriculture,  mining,  handicrafts, 
and  trade.  So  comprehensive  was  his  mind 
that  compared  even  with  such  a  man  as  Hum- 
boldt he  appears  like  a  giant  beside  a  dwarf. 
For  Humboldt,  in  the  main,  embraced  mathe- 
matics and  physics  only:  Leibniz  added  to 
them  the  moral,  political,  and  historical  scien- 
ces, in  addition  to  that  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical sphere  which  was  altogether  strange  to 
Humboldt  Moreover,  he  was  constantly  en- 
gliged  in  practical  politics.  They  were  indeed 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  prompted  his  re- 
mark: ^^  Those  who  know  me  only  by  my 
published  works  do  not  know  me  at  all."  And 
in  fact  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  world  has  be- 
gun to  know  him.  Dr.  Pfleiderer's  work  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  end,  though  its  plan 
is  sometimes  confused  and  not  always  worked 
out  with  due  care.  The  Horatian  canon  of 
delay  applies  with  special  force  to  any  work  on 
Leibniz. 

25.  Professor  Ranks  has  published  a  series 
of  letters,  from  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  correspondence  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  work  consists  of  Frederick's 
correspondence  with  Prince  William  iv.  of 
Orange  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
IL  of  England.  Frederick  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  relative  in  1734  in  the  Rh&> 
nish  camp;  and  their  friendly  intercourse 
dates  from  that  time.  The  Prince  then  occo- 
pied  a  subordinate  place  as  Stadtholder  of 
Friesland ;  but  his  ambition  was  fixed  on  the 
Stadtholdership  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
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which  was  in  aheyance.  A  sudden  turn  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Repubh'c  in  1747,  which 
brought  the  Orange  parity  into  power,  gave  ef- 
fect to  his  wishes ;  and  the  Stadtholdership 
became  hereditary,  which  suited  Frederick's 
interests.  This  is  the  main  topic  of  the 
seventy-three  letters  exchanged  between  them. 
For  the  rest,  they  contain  little  beyond  ex- 
pressions of  civility  and  friendship,  and  appli- 
cations to  Frederick  to  support  the  Princess 
hereditary  claims  in  the  Empire.  William 
died  in  1751,  and  had  gained  so  much  influence 
in  the  Netherlands  that  his  widow  was  recog- 
nised as  the  guardian  of  his  son,  William  v. 
This  Prince  afterwards  married  a  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  from  which  marriage  sprang 
the  reigning  house  of  Holland.  ]^ut  the  origi- 
nal foundation  of  the  Dutch  throne  was  the 
hereditary  Stadtholdership  of  William  iv. ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  particular  impor- 
tance to  his  memory  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Frederick,  who  was  persondly  acquainted 
with  the  Princess,  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  ; 
and  her  admiration  and  friendship  for  the 
King  continued  till  her  death  in  1759.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  she  re- 
peatedly gave  him  important  information ;  and 
he  applied  to  her  to  use  on  his  behalf  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  with  her  father.  This  correspondence 
consists  of  fifteen  letters,  which  bear  witness 
to  the  mutual  good-will  and  esteem  of  the 
writers.  The  editor  thinks  they  shed  "a 
gleam  of  poetry  on  the  great  military  events  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War :  "  in  their  prose  aspect 
they  give  striking  evidence  of  the  defects  of 
the  King's  literary  style. 

26.  M.  Feuillet  be  Conches  has  not  been 
very  happy  in  his  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence of  Louis  xvL  and  his  family.  The 
authenticity  of  the  earlier  letters  was  attacked 
by  Sybel  in  the  Historische  Zeitsehrift,  and  by 
Geoffiroy  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mbndes  and  the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  Gustavus  m. ; 
and  the  defence  put  forward  on  the  other  side 
was  one  which  involved  some  unfortunate  con- 
tradictions. The  criticism  thus  evoked,  how- 
ever, has  had  a  good  effect  in  QontroUing  M. 
Feuillet's  subsequent  volumes.  The  number 
of  letters  described  as  autographs  ^*  de  mon  ca- 
binet" has  sensibly  decreased ;  and  the  exact 
indication  of  the  quarters  from  which  most  of 
the  documents  have  been  gathered — the  chief 
Archives  of  Europe,  and  those  of  a  few  private 
families — ^makes  any  further  investigation  of 
their  authenticity  superfluous.  The  interest  of 
the  whole  work,  however,  has  been  much  di- 
minished by  the  publication  of  the  correspond- 
ence preserved  in  the  Austrian  Archives;  and 
several — and  not  the  least  important — of  the 
documents  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  Ameth  and  Wolf,  whose  names  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  their  scientific  value. 

The  present  volume,  the  fifth  of  M.  Feuillet's 
collection,  contains  one  hundred  and  eleven  let- 
ters (Nos.  649-759),  all  except  four  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  years  1791  and  1792.  Of  these 
not  less  than  seventy-three  have  already  ap- 
peared in  other  recent  collections.    The  second 


volume  of  Ameth's  Marie  Antoinette^  JoneflL^ 
und  Leopold  II,  contains  nineteen  of  them; 
twenty-six  are  in  the  correspondence  between 
Leopold  II.  and  Maria  Christina,  published  by 
Wolf;  and  one  is  in  the  small  collection  of 
Feidet  The  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette 
with  the  Landgravine  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, which  contains  twenty-one  letters  con- 
cerning Madame  Elisabeth,  was  published  by 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  himself  in  1668,  with 
an  introductory  preface  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris ;  and  six  letters  of  Louis  xvi.,  mostly  ad- 
dressed to  the  national  assembly,  had  long  been 
known  from  the  Moniteur.  There  remain 
thirty-eight  letters,  hitherto  unknown,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  present  publication  has  been 
undertaken.  They  belong  to  the  Archives  of 
France,  Russia,  Sweden,  England,  and  certain 
private  families ;  and  only  a  small  number  come 
from  the  editor's  own  collection.  The  majority 
of  these  last  are  unimportant,  as,  for  instance, 
the  first  two  addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume ;  and  no  ques- 
tion, therefore,  need  be  raised  about  their  au- 
thenticity. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  No. 
735,  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  March  1792,  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  de  PoUgnac.  It 
is  one  of  deep  pathos,  full  of  the  tender  re- 
collection of  the  days  '^  que  nous  avons  passes 
ensemble,  et  oil  votre  amiti6  embellissait  tout ; " 
and  in  the  editor's  opinion  it  is  the  last  the 
Queen  wrote  to  her  friend.  But  the  style  is 
Afferent  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
Vienna  letters.  Neither  it  nor  the  six  others 
to  the  Duchess  do  Fitz-James  contain  anything 
new ;  their  value  chiefly  depends  on  their  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twenty  letters 
which  contain  much  valuable  information  about 
the  affairs  of  the  emigrants,  the  relations  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  to  Louis  xvi.  and  Cathe- 
rine u.,  and  the  efforts  of  the  different  European 
Courts  to  subdue  the  revolution.  The  Emi- 
gres, headed  by  the  King's  brothers,  are  sub- 
sidized by  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  treated  with 
reserve,  or  even  hostility,  by  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. They  all  urge  an  immediate  crusade  against 
the  revolution.  The  King  and  Queen  are  afraid 
of  being  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
by  this  indiscreet  zeal,  and  place  their  reliance 
on  the  imanimous  action  of  the  Powers.  Leo- 
pold II.  and  Kaimitz  agree  in  the  main  with 
these  views,  but  try  to  avoid  the  complications 
that  might  result  from  an  interference  in  French 
affairs.  The  letters  from  the  Russian  Archives, 
addressed  by  the  King's  brothers  to  Catherine 
II.  (678,  690,  711,  739),  display  firm  trust  in 
the  policy  of  the  Czarina,  and  look  to  her  for 
the  redemption  of  France.  The  letters  of  Bre- 
teuil  to  Bombelles  (721,  745,  749),  and  those  of 
Bombelles  to  the  Russian  Chancellor  Ostermann 
(691,  696)  and  Catherine  ii.,  afford  a  good  in- 
sight into  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Emigres. 
Catherine  is  of  opinion  that  such  councillors  as 
Breteuil  and  Calonne  ^^  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
devil." 

The  reports  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Si- 
molin  (695,  716,  730)  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  France, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  them  at  the 
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beginning  of  1792.  Simolin,  on  leaving  Paris, 
was  charged  by  Marie  Antoinette  with  a  special 
mission  to  Leopold  it.  In  a  conversation  of 
several  hours  with  him  before  his  departure, 
the  Queen  complains  of  having  been  betrayed 
by  a  servant-girl  in  her  hurried  attempt  at 
flight  (p.  168) ;  both  the  King  and  herself,  she 
says,  are  of  opinion  that  the  noblesse  and  the 
parliaments  would  prove  the  ruin  of  France, 
and  that  a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable  (169).  She 
speaks  of  Austria,  the  Emigres,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  effectual  assistance  from  the  Powers. 
She  does  not  conceal  her  irritation  at  her  bro- 
ther's cold  and  variable  den^eanour,  and  inclines 
to  think  that  he  "  conservait  sur  le  trdne  la  fa- 
9on  de  penser  d'un  petit  due  de  Toscane,  qui 
avait  fait  dix-sept  ou  dix-huit  enfants  qui  I'oc- 
cupaient,  et  qui  ne  prenait  aucun  int^rlt  k  ses 
parents."  She  is  disturbed  at  his  long  silence, 
but  hopes  everything  from  the  oral  and  written 
accoimt  of  the  situation,  confided  to  the  charge 
of  Simolin.  As  to  the  princes,  she  has  no  doubt 
of  their  attachment  to  the*King,  but  does  not 
understand  how  the  intrigues  of  Calonne  could 
have  led  to  misconstruction,  and  thinks  Artois 
had  better  betake  himself  to  Spain  or  Turin : 
**qu'il  serait  ^  souhaiter  que  Tinfluence  des 
Princes  et  des  Emigres  fut  nulle,  et  qu*il  n*y 
cut  que  les  Puissances  qui  parussent"  Of  her 
own  safety  she  thinks  little.  Simolin  represents 
that  perhaps  the  danger  which  threatened  her 
may  be  the  motive  of  her  brother's  reserve,  and 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  any  definite  engagement ; 
but  the  brave  Queen  replies  that  the  King  and 
the  Dauphin  are  necessary  to  the  nation,  and 
provided  they  arc  saved,  all  other  matters  are 
indifferent:  "qu'elle  redoutait  moins  la  mort 
que  de  vivre  dans  Favilissement  ct  d'avaler  tous 
les  joints  des  coupes  de  mortification,  d'amer- 
tume  et  de  fiel.*'  Simolin,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  mission,  went  to  Brussels,  and  entered  into 
relations  with  Mercy,  "dont  la  politique  est 
aussi  changeable  que  celle  de  sa  cour,"  and 
then  on  to  Vienna,  whence  he  reported  minute- 
ly the  nature  of  his  reception  (No.  71 6).  Kau- 
nitz  was  not  much  inclined  to  take  action  in 
French  affairs.  In  his  private  opinion  the  re- 
storation of  the  past  was  impossible;  even 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  scarcely  con- 
ceivable ;  and  the  foreign  Powers  had  neither 
a  motive  nor  a  plausible  title  for  interfering 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent 
State.  Nothing  but  superior  force  would  be 
able  to  overawe  the  French ;  and  then,  when 
that  was  withdrawn,  things  would  probably 
look  worse  than  before:  "la  nation  pourrait 
enfermer  le  Roi  ou  s'en  defaire  mOmo  par  une 
voie  plus  abr^g^e."  Other  States  need  not  fear 
the  infection  of  revolutionary  principles ;  they 
had  only  to  stop  the  propaganda  by  hanging 
any  of  its  emissaries  who  might  fall  into  their 
power ;  and  the  decay  of  France,  since  the  new 
ideas  had  been  adopted,  would  deter  the  world 
from  imitating  her  example.  Moreover,  the 
King,  in  accepting  the  constitution,  had  autho- 
rized every  one  to  believe  that  he  was  content- 
ed with  it,  and  bad  acted  as  a  free  agent. 

The  Emperor  himself  treated  Simolin  with 
marked  reserve,  though  83rmpathizing  with  his 
sister's  fate,  and  with  her  share  in  events.     He 


admitted  that  neither  she  nor  the  King  could 
possibly  like  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
moreover  endangered  the  quiet  of  his  own  Bel- 
gian possessions.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  possi- 
bility of  war,  referring  especially  to  the  state 
of  his  military  resources,  and  his  engagements 
with  Prussia  and  England,  and  at  last  inquired 
whether  Breteuil  was  really  the  confidant  of 
the  French  king:  for  the  calumnies  of  the 
Emigres  against  breteuil  had  reached  him. 
Finidly,  he  declared  that  his  policy  had  been 
misconstrued,  "qu'on  aurait  voulu  le  mettre 
seul  en  avant  et  lui  laisser  le  soin  de  s'en  tirer 
comme  11  aurait  pu,"  but  that  he  thought  the 
French  national  assembly  should  be  approach- 
ed with  reasonable  and  well-considered  pro- 
posals. From  Colloredo  Simolin  heard  that 
Kaunitz  and  Spielmann,  "qui  est  im  genre 
retr6ci  et  d'un  caract^re  craintif  et  difficulteux" 
(p.  265),  had  positively  opposed  an  attack  on 
France. 

Leopold  died  on  the  1st  of  March  1792,  while 
Simolm  was  at  Vienna ;  and  this  gives  occasion 
for  a  letter  to  Catherine  ii.  (780,  p.  308)  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  new  Emperor  Francis. 
With  regard  to  France,  he  merely  adopts  the 
policy  of  his  father.  Kobentzl  also,  says  Simo> 
lin,  had  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  possibili- 
ty, of  a  counter-revolution,  and  thought  that, 
while  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  only  looked  to 
a  modification  of  the  constitution,  the  Emigres 
were  cherishing  hopes  of  a  reaction.  He  in- 
formed Simolin,  moreover,  of  the  "  singular" 
attitude  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  (which  desired 
to  observe  a  complete  neutrality),  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Powers  could  do  nothing  till 
they  arrived  at  a  common  understanding. 
Shortly  after  this  France  declared  war.  The 
last  document  in  the  book  touches  this  new 
phase  of  events,  in  a  report  by  Noailles  on  the 
policy  of  Austria.  The  reports  of  Frendi 
diplomatists  ought  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conchas ;  and  his  future  vol- 
umes would  profit  by  the  introduction  of  these 
and  other  documents  of  like  value,  especially 
from  northern  archives,  in  the  place  of  sensa- 
tional though  unimportant  ones  from  his  own 
collection,  and  others  which,  however  im- 
portant, are  already  well  known. 

27.  CLTCQUOT-BLERVAcnB  bclougs  to  that 
small  class  of  men,  much  more  rare  in  France 
than  in  England  or  America,  who  begin  life 
with  commercial  affairs,  and  afterwards  raise 
themselves  to  an  honourable  place  among 
theorists.  He  was  a  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Rheims,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  7th 
of  May  1726.  Having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  entered  into  business,  and  published 
several  works.  In  1755  he  obtained  a  prize, 
given  by  the  Academy  of  Amiens,  for  his  work 
on  Le  taux  de  Vinterit^  in  1756  another  for  a 
Dissertation  sur  Vetat  du  commerce  en  France 
depuisHugues  Capet  jusqu^d  Francois  i*"",  and 
in  1757  a  third  for  his  Memoire  sur  les  arts  et 
metiers.  In  1760  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  Prociu*eur-du-Roi-Syndic  ;  and  in  T766 
the  King  made  him  Inspector-General  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  In  this  capacity  he 
helped  Turgot  in  his  struggle  agunst  the  art 
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and  trade  corporations.  He  died  on  the  81st 
of  July  1796.  M.  de  Vroil  has  written  his  life 
at  some  length ;  hut  his  published  works  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  him.  Of  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  his  Taux  de  Vinteret  is  the 
weakest,  and  his  memoirs  on  the  art  and  trade 
corporations  the  most  remarkable.  The  latter 
contains  curious  information  about  these  me- 
disBval  institutions  which  the  revolution  of 
1789  swept  away  at  a  stroke  in  France,  which 
in  Germany  have  gradually  been  abolished  as 
obsolete,  and  of  which  England  has  only  re- 
tained the  outward  form  in  its  City  Companies. 
Among  Clicquot-Blervache's  other  publications, 
that  on  the  commercial  treaty  bf  1786  between 
England  and  France  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
treaty  has  often  been  violently  attacked,  and 
on  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  1860,  particu- 
larly as  having  been  made  without  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  nation.  Clicquot-Blervache  does 
not  appear  in  a  liberal  light  in  this  work,  which 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of 
his  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
His  Agriculture  et  Us  habitants  des  campagnes 
contains  some  excellent  things ;  and  in  writing 
an  Les  mouUms  merinos  en  Ghumpagne  he 
traces  their  "  introduction  into  this  province  of 
France."  He  was  not  more  than  a  second-rate 
man;  and  his  influence  has  not  been  great 
But  it  has  been  useful,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  the  revolution  had  not  precipitated 
events,  and  in  a  certain  sense  progress  also. 

28.  In  a  work  on  the  French  conquest  of 
Hanover,  published  in  1862,  the  son  of  the 
minister  Ompteda  combated  the  attacks  to 
which  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  1803  has  been 
exposed,  and  put  forward  a  view  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  Suhlingen  which  differs  in  many  es- 
sential points  from  that  adopted  by  HSusser, 
and  generally  received  in  Germany.  He  ar- 
gued that  Hanover  must  be  judged  by  a  diffe- 
rent standard  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
that  a  badly  equipped  and  ill-trained  force  of 
13,000  men,  sent  out  against  the  legions  of 
Napoleon,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
disciplined  army  occupying  important  strong- 
holds, and  commanded  by  such  generals  as 
Mack,  Kleist,  and  Hohenlohe.  The  indigna- 
tion expressed  by  Hanoverian  officers  at  the 
blundering  and  incapacity  of  their  government 
may  show  that  in  the  first  moment  of  disaster 
they  were  unable  to  judge  calmly,  but  does  not 
show  that  the  capitulation  of  Suhlingen  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  capitulations  of  Ulm,  Magde- 
burg, and  Prentzlow.  The  same  author  has 
now  given  to  the  world  a  portion  of  his  father's 
PolitUcher  Nachlass^  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  Hanoverian  and  English  policy  during 
the  war  against  Napoleon,  as  well  as  on  the 
career  of  Ompteda  himself.  Gentz  has  re- 
marked that  the  Germans  did  not  understand 
the  great  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by 
England's  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to 
Napoleon,  and  were  accustomed  to  abuse  her 
"  Kramerpolitik  "  without  reflecting  that  the 
real  way  to  overcome  the  enemy  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  political  virtues  of  the  Eng- 
lish— their  tenacity  and  their  calculating  selfish- 
ness.    Ompteda  shared  this  opinion;  and  his 


correspondence  is  a  continuous  illustration  of 
Gentz  s  view  as  to  the  respective  positions  of 
England  and  Germany. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  Ompteda,  who  had 
long  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  anti- 
French  policy,  was  intrusted  by  England  with 
a  confidential  mission.  A  cower  of  Count 
Hardenberg's  brought  to  him  at  Dresden  an 
order  from  the  Prince-Regent,  which  had  gone 
round  by  the  Atlantic  and  &e  Mediterranean,  and 
which  directed  him  to  set  out  at  once  for  Ber- 
lin, to  exert  his  influence  on  the  Prussian  Cabi- 
net, and  to  represent  the  importance  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  The  correspondence  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  Prince-Regent,  he  kept  up 
with  Count  MUnster  in  London,  and  Count 
Hardenberg  in  Vi^ma,  is  of  great  value  for  the 
policy  of  the  time,  and  contains  many  impor- 
tant disclosures.  The  two  Hanoverian  diplo- 
matists kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with 
Mettemich  and  the  Chancellor  Hardenberg,  as 
well  as  with  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  and 
Gentz.  Count  Hardenberg  and  Ompteda  were 
the  medium  of  the  secret  communications  be- 
tween the  Cabinets  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
with  which  the  other  ambassadors  were  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  the  archives  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  gave  no  accoimt  Baron  Jacobi 
Eldst  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mettemich  since  the  autumn  of  1811,  and  Gen- 
eral Schamhorst  whose  mission  is  here  made 
public  for  the  first  time,  were  sent  to  Vieftna 
to  bring  about  an  Austro-Prussian  alliance. 
They  were  both  directed  to  communicate  with 
Count  Hardenberg,  not  with  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador, when  any  papers  required  to  be  put 
into  cipher.  Hardenberg  wrote  them  in  cipher, 
and  sent  them  to  Ompteda  at  Berlin;  and 
Ompteda  deciphered  them  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Chancellor  Hardenberg.  The  key 
to  this  cipher  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
the  Vienna  Hardenberg ;  and  thus  a  valuable 
addition  is  made  to  the  diplomatic  materials  of 
the  time.  The  motive  for  neglecting  and  ig- 
noring the  Prussian  ambassador  was  the  per- 
sonal dislike  and  distrust  which  Humboldt  in- 
spired. The  Chancellor  Hardenberg  said  to 
Ompteda:  '^Si  vous  me  dites  quelque  chose, 
je  le  crois ;  si  Hiunboldt  me  dit  quelque  chose, 
je  n'en  crois  pas  mot,  il  est  faux  c(Hnme  Gal- 
genholz."  Accordingly,  Humboldt  never  knew 
anything  of  Schamhorst's  mission.  Scham- 
horst himself  was  not  well  received  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Tugendbimd,  though  Ompteda  did  his  best  to 
dispel  the  prejudice  against  him.  The  mission 
proved  a  fiulure;  and  events  followed  the 
course  which  the  King  had  indicated  when  he 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  a  despatdi  to  Scham- 
horst: "Wenn  Oesterreich  auf  die  preuss- 
ischen  Vorschlfige  nicht  eingeht,  so  bleibt  fur 
Preussen  kein  andrer  Ausweg  als  die  Franzd- 
sische  Partei  zu  ergreifen."  Mettemich' s  pro- 
fessions with  r^ard  to  the  French  alliance  and 
the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  are  characteristic. 
When  Jakobi  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  Emperor's  selling  his  daughter  for  a  few 
provinces,  Mettemich  explained  to  him  that 
Napoleon  had  formerly  accused  the  Austrians 
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of  being  '^bdsartige,  ungrazidse,  geringe 
Menschen  mit  denen  man  nicht  leben  kdnne,'' 
and  that  they  wished  to  refute  the  calumny, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a  Russian  mar- 
riage :  "  Nous  n'avons  absolument  rien  voulu, 
absolument  rien,  que  de  donner  une  preuye 
que  *nous  savons  faire  les  choses  de  bonne 
gr&ce." 

In  1813  the  situation  of  1811  was  repeated. 
When  the  first  intimation  arrived  of  Russia's 
separation  from  France,  Frederick  William  iil 
wished  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Austria. 
Knescbeck  accordingly  was  sent  to  Vienna ; 
but  his  reception  there  was  not  favourable.  At 
this  time  the  Hanoverians  were  even  less  con- 
tented than  before  with  Metternich's  policy. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  they  thought,  though 
it  wished  to  limit  the  power  of  Napoleon,  did 
not  desire  his  fall.     Mettemich's  dislike  to  the 

Sopular  character  of  the  war  was  evident.  '  In 
[arch  1813  he  obtained  from  K,ing  Frederick 
William  a  severe  order  against  all  political  so- 
cieties in  Prussia.  Considerable  importance 
attaches  to  Ompteda's  revelations  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  England.  In  the  spring  of 
1813  it  was  suggested  to  divide  Germany  by 
the  Main  line,  making  Prussia  the  leading  pow- 
er on  the  north  side,  and  Austria  on  the  south. 
The  Prince-Regent  strongly  objected  to  this, 
declaring  "  that  he  never  would  become  a  vas- 
sal of  Prussia."  As  the  price  of  the  subsidies 
eagerly  sought  for  by  Prussia,  England  de- 
manded Hildesheim,  Minden,  and  Ravensburg. 
Instead  of  the  two  last,  Prussia  proposed  East 
Friesland  and  a  part  of  Munster.  But  the 
contract  contains  nothing  definite  about  this. 
A  remarkable  memoir  by  Stein,  "iiber  eine 
deutsche  Verfassung,"  which  was  not  known 
to  Pertz,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  Prague  negotiations.  Stein  pro- 
poses the  union  of  Germany  under  Austria; 
Prussia  to  be  excluded  from  Germany  with 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  and  Electoral  Sax- 
ony to  be  aggrandized  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Empire. 

The  characters  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
^  diplomatists,  and  the  parts  they  played  during 
*  the  war,  come  out  clearly  in  Ompteda's  cor- 
respondence. Metternich  and  Hardenberg, 
while  constantly  anti-French  in  their  tendency, 
are  often  irresolute  in  their  measures ;  and  the 
efforts  of  patriotism  are  frequently  thwarted 
by  mere  weakness  and  frivolity.  Gentz  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  this,  when  he  exclaims, 
"The  devil  cannot  subdue  men's  souls;  and 
the  Source  of  all  light  has-  said,  ^Fear  not 
them  that  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the 
.  soul.' "  Again,  he  writes  to  Onipteda,  on  the 
division  of  Europe  under  the  militaiy  dictator- 
ship of  Russia  and  France: — "Preis  und 
Ruhm  alien  denen,  die  wie  Sie  durch  das  Ung- 
Idck  zwar  gebeugt  aber  nicht  gebrochen,  in 
dieser  allgemeinen  furchtbaren  StLndfluth  wie 
einsame  DenkmSler  einer  besseren  Zeit  stehen 
bleiben."  Ompteda  writes  in  a  clear,  lively 
style ;  his  judgments  bear  witness  to  a  firm 
and  manly  temper ;  and  he  never  lacks  that 
moderation  and  equity  which  his  position  must 
often  have  made  it  difficult  to  preserve. 


29.  Herr  Pertz,  the  biographer  of  Stein,  to 
whose  life  he  devoted  six  large  volumes,  has 
for  some  years  been  engaged  in  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  on  Gneisenau.  The  three  volumes 
which  have  appeared  only  come  down  to  the 
end  of  1814;  and  as.  Gneisenau  did  not  die 
till  1881,  it  will  probably  take  three  more  to 
complete  the  work.  The  published  portion 
contains  some  very  valuable,  and  some  very 
worthless  matter,  and  is  not  well  digested. 
The  narrative  of  military  and  political  affairs, 
and  the  documents  and  lett^s  connected  with 
it,  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  personal  and  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  hero,  that  the  character 
of  a  biography  is  lost,  without  that  of  a  his- 
tory being  attained.  Herr  Pertz  is  diligent 
and  careful ;  but  he  lacks  the  faculty  of  lite- 
rary composition. 

Gneisenau  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  officer, 
and  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.     Deprived  of  his  mother  soon  after,  by 
death,  and  of  his  father's  care  by  the  events  of 
the  war,  he  grew  up  in  great  poverty  to  his 
ninth  year,  having  to  go  barefoot  and  to  tend 
a  flock  of  geese.     It  was  by  chance  that  his 
grandfather,  a  major  in  the  artillery,  came  to 
know  of  his  condition ;  he  at  once  adopted  the 
poor  boy,  and  gave  him  an  education  which, 
later  on,  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Erfurt.     There  he  fell  in  again  with  his 
father.     But  the  means  of  continuing  his  stu- 
dies failing,  he  joined  the  Austrian  regiment 
quartered  in  the  town,  and  after  a  while  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  an  auxiliary  corps  fur- 
nished to  England  for  the  American  war.    On 
his  return  from  America  he  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service,  took  part  in  the  Polish  campaign 
of  1794,  and  was  present  in  1806  at  the  battles 
of  Saalfeld  and  Jena,  where,  for  the  first  tune, 
his  military  talent  attracted  notice.    The  re- 
treat of  the  beaten  army  carried  him  to  East 
Prussia ;  and  he  was  then  sent  as  commandant 
to  Kolberg,  in  Pomerania,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the 
place.     After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  worked 
with  Schamhorst  at  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  intimately  associated 
with  all  the  men  to  whom  Prussia  at  that 
time  owed  her  regeneration.     As  ardent  as 
Stein,  he  endeavoured  to  force  Prussia  into 
the  conflict  when  Austria  entered  on  her  despe- 
rate struggle  in  1809.     But  his  purpose  failed; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army.    For  it 
was  a  political  necessity,  if  Prussia  desired 
peace,  that  the  officers  who  were  conspicuous 
as  enemies  of  France  should  lose  their  em- 
ployments.    But,  though  divested  of  his  offi- 
cial character,  he  remained  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  Government,  and  went  on  a 
military  errand  to  England,  Sweden,  and  Rus- 
sia.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1813,  he 
became  quartermaster-general  to  Bliicher,  at 
whose  side  he  remained  during  the  following 
years,  and  whose  renown  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  Gneisenau.      He  did  not  possess  that 
rude  force  which  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
common  soldier,  and  in  which  lay  the  secret  of 
Bl(icher*s  strength ;  but  in  moral  courage  and 
quickness  of  perception  he  was  fully  equal  to 
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his  chief,  while  he  far  surpassed  him  in  know- 
ledge and  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  A  culti- 
vated man,  of  commanding  presence  and  winning 
address,  he  was  douhly  Suable  in  a  war  which 
depended  on  the  co-operation  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent Powers,  where  politics  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  on  military  operations,  and 
harmony  had  to  be  preserved  among  so  many 
important  personages.  During  the  armistice 
of  Poischwitz,  he  organized  the  Silesian  Land- 
wehr;  and  after  Schamhorst's  death  he  be- 
came head  of  the  staff.  On  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  he  shared  with  BltLcher  the  first 
great  victory  on  the  Katzbach.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  accordance  with  his  plan,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elbe  at  Wartenberg,  and  the  battle 
of  M5ckem,  the  decisive  moment  in  the  series 
of  combats  that  are  known  as  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  But  at  Leipzig  itself  he  was  but 
coldly  received  by  the  King,  who  did  not  love 
him ;  and  it  was  not  till  December  that  his 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general 

One  point  which  Herr  Pertz  has  taken 
pains  to  elucidate  is  the  equivocal  conduct  of 
Bernadotte,  who  was  manifestly  governed  by 
conflicting  interests  of  his  own.  On  the  one 
hand,  regarding  himself  as  still  a  Frenchman, 
he  cherished  the  chimerical  notion  of  possibly 
becoming  Emperor  after  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  hence  his  secret  wish  was  to  spare 
France  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  heir  to  the  Swedish  throne,  he  was  specially 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  Norway ;  and 
his  desire  of  popularity  with  his  future  sub- 
jects led  him  to  favour  the  Swedish  troops 
under  his  command,  and  to  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  action,  while  he 
pushed  the .  Russians  and  Prussians  to  the 
front  On  all  accounts,  he  was  anxious  to 
play  a  great  part  in  the  campaign,  and  would 
gladly  luive  taken  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  allies.  According  to  the  plan  of  operations 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Trachenberg,  he 
only  commanded  the  army  of  the  North,  while 
the  main  force  was  in  Bohemia,  under  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  and  the  Silesian  army,  under 
Blilcher,  between  the  two.  Bernadotte  was  to 
co-operate  with  Bltlcher;  but,  instead  of  do- 
ing so,  he  held  aloof,  and  sometimes  put  posi- 
tive obstacles  in  the  way. .  A  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  wanted  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Elbe,  and  to  carry  Bltlcher  with  him, 
alleging  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
given  him  the  command  over  BlQcher.  Even  on 
the  18th  of  October  he  at  first  remained  pas- 
sive ;  and  it  was  with  difBculty  that  he  was 
brought  to  take  part  in  the  attack.  This  con- 
duct was  bitterly  resented  by  both  BlUcher 
and  Gneisenau.  Herr  Pertz  thinks  that  some 
promises  may  possibly  have  been  made  to  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Trachenberg,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  able  to  claim  prece- 
dence of  Blilcher,  and  a  certain  influence  over 
the  Silesian  army;  but  he  admits  this  to  be 
doubtful.  The  matter,  however,  is  not  very 
important  Apart  from  the  secrets  of  Trachen- 
berg, there  are  plain  motives  at  hand,  which 
psychologically  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown   Prince;   and    the  historical    interest 


concerns  the  matter  of  fact,  which  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  clear. 

80.  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discoveries  with  re- 
ference to  the  nervous  system  have  won  him 
aa  eminent  position.  But  the  author  of  the 
preface  to  his  recently  published  Letters, 
whilst  ranking  him  with  Harvey,  on  the  au- 
thori^  of  MOlier,  fails  to  point  out  where  his 
expenmente  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
others.  It  is  true  that  on  points  questioned 
both  by  Milller  and  Magendie  his  views  have 
prevailed,  having  been  strengthened  by  more 
recent  discoveries:  but,  considering  the  re- 
searches of  Valentm,  and  the  cases  recorded  of 
columnar  disease  without  loss  of  the  alleged 
functional  property,  the  editor  would  have 
done  well  to  enter  further  into  the  subject 
The  preface,  however,  is  a  mere  eulogy.  The 
letters,  on  the  contrary,  tell  the  tale  of  BelFs 
struggles,  his  buoyant  enthusiasm,  his  scienti- 
fic hopes  and  triumphs,  his  private  joys  and 
sorrows.  He  appears  in  them  as  a  man  of 
eminently  emotional  disposition,  gifted  with  a 
very  imaginative  mind  and  a  strong  will. 
That  he  was  strong-principled  and  affectionate 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  But  his  shrewd- 
ness was  visible  in  the  plan  he  devised  for 
setting  forth  his  discoveries  before  the  public ; 
and  the  following  instance  shows  that  he  was 
not  perfect  in  self-abnegation.  One  of  his 
brothers,  Robert,  had  died;  and  the  other, 
George,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  added  to 
his  own  labours  the  task  of  lecturing  on  con- 
veyancing in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family.  Charles 
writes  to  him : — "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
the  circumstance  of  your  undertaking  Robert's 
lectures,  and  your  consequent  want  of  time  to 
help  me,  retards  me.  I  was  wont  to  depend 
upon  you."  What  Charles  did  to  assist  the 
bereaved  family  does  not  appear ;  but  George 
lectured  for  them  for  two  years.  Indeed,  from 
these  letters,  George  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  generous  of  the  brothers ;  and  his  works 
on  Scottish  law  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  talent  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  four  years  older  than  Charles,  and 
that  their  father  died  when  the  latter  was  a 
child.  In  a  family  of  brothers  so  circumstanced 
less  must  be  ^expected  from  the  youngest,  to 
whom  his  elders  may  hold  something  of  the 
position  of  a  parent.  It  was  upon  the  advice  of 
George  that  Charles  undertook  the  struggle  for 
fame  and  fortune  in  London;  and  thus  he 
naturally  looked  for  and  received,  rather  than 
gave,  counsel  and  aid.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  some  defects  in  a  man 
whose  excellent  and  genial  qualities,  whose  in- 
tellectual abilities  and  strong  sympathies,  made 
and  retained  for  him  so  many  devoted  friends. 
It  is  rath^  odd  to  find  him  writing  what  fol- 
lows:— "I  have  just  returned  from  Sydney- 
Smith's  ;  the  party  stupid,  excepting  one  beauti-> 
ful  Frenchwoman.  She  lookcKl  sense  and  in- 
telligence, but  spoke  not"  Yet  Sydney  Smith 
might  have  confessed  that  there  was  a  spark  of 
wit  in  this  description  of  his  party,  where  the 
only  person  who  did  not  talk  stupidly  was 
silent    At  the  Beefsteak  Club,  Bell  met  the 
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princes,  aod  notes  that,  **  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
IS  like  his  Majesty ;  there  is  in  his  face  a  strain- 
ing and  projecting  of  the  mouth  and  starting 
forward  of  the  eyes,  which  is  certainly  majesti- 
caL'l  The  Duke  of  Wellington  he  did  not 
not  'much  like,  and,  rather  inconsistently,  for 
the  reason,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had  nothing 
'*  majestical '^  ahout  him.  *^He  is  a  modest 
man,  and  a  little  deaf,  with  very  little  of  the 
nobl^nan  in  his  manner ;  more  like  a  man  who 
could  rough  it,  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  man- 
ner." Besides,  the  Duke  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  "say  things  well," — to  make  epi- 
grammatic sentences.  One  of  the  most  gene- 
rally interesting  parts  of  the  volume  is  that 
which  gives  Bell's  letters  from  Waterloo.  He 
went  there  when  he  heard  of  the  victory,  with- 
out any  other  passport  than  his  case  of  instru- 
ments. The  opportunity  of  studying  g^un-shot 
wounds  attracted  him ;  and  a  tragic  spectacle 
of  mutilated  humanity,  writhing  in  neglect, 
met  his  sight  It  had  been  thought  that  all 
was  ready  beforehand  for  a  great  battle ;  but 
eleven  days  after  it  they  were  only  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  wounded.  He 
volunteered  to  perform  any  surgical  operations 
on  the  French  soldiers.  Six  years  before,  he 
had  similarly  attended  the  wounded  from  Co- 
runna  at  Portsmouth. 

31.  The  yeoman  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  always  been  the  strength  of  the 
republic ;  and  nowhere  can  a  more  attractive 
picture  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury be  found  than  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Mr.  Curtis's  L\fe  qf  Daniel  Webster,  At  that 
time,  in  America,  to  give  a  boy  anything  more 
than  an  elementary  education  entailed  heavy 
sacrifices  upon  a  poor  man ;  and  though  £be- 
nezer  Webster  had  sat  in  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  his  county,  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  contrived  to 
send  Daniel,  who  was  his  second  son,  "to 
College."  But  he  had  set  his  heart  on  giving 
the  boy  the  advantages  he  himself  had  wanted ; 
and  by  the  time  when  Daniel  was  seventeen  he 
had  repaid  his  father  in  the  way  the  latter 
most  valued,  by  offering  to  maintain  himself 
by  teaching  during  his  College  course,  in  order 
that  his  elder  brother  £zekiel  might  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  study.  Two  years  later 
his  sincerity  was  tested.  His  father  found 
himself  unable  to  bear  EzekieFs  expenses ;  and 
the  younger  brother,  who  had  just  begun  to 
study  law,  took  the  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Maine. 
His  salary  was  about  £70  a  year;  and  by 
copying  deeds  in  the  evening  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  this  sum  untouched,  for  his  brother's 
education.  After  eight  months'  teaching  he 
was  able  to  resume  the  study  of  his  profession, 
first  in  the  office  of  a  local  lawyer,  afterwards 
at  Boston.  He  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  clerkship  in 
the  court  in  which  his  father  was  judge; 
and,  after  practising  near  home  during  the 
short  remainder  of  his  father's  life,  he  settled 
at  Portsmouth,  and  at  once  obtained  a  consider- 
able provincial  business.     It  was  during  this 


period  that  Webster  made  his  first,  essay  in 
politics.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  England,  and  was  returned 
to  Congress  on  that  ground  in  1813.  In  1816 
he  determined  to  abandon  public  life,  and  to 
leave  New  Hampshire  for  Boston,  as  being 
more  favourable  to  his  advancement  at  the 
bar.  The  event  fully  justified  his  choice. 
"The  position  which  he  at  once  occupied  at 
the  Boston  bar  was  that  of  an  equal  and  com- 
petitor with  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of 
its  members."  To  the  six  years  of  his  ab- 
sence from  Congress  belong  three  of  his 
greatest  speeches — that  in  the  case  of  Dart- 
mouth College  «.  Woodward,  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention, 
and  the  discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  New  England.  Enough 
attention  has  hardly  been  paid  in  Europe  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  several  States 
in  the  Union.  On  some  points,  as  for  example 
on  the  formation  of  a  second  Chamber,  it  is 
more  instructive  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  absence  of  any  peculiarly 
federal  characteristics.  By  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  the  members  of  the 
Senate  were  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  taxable  property  in  each  district,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  In  the  Conven- 
tion of  1820  it  was  proposed  to  base  the  repre- 
sentation in  both  houses  on  population.  Web- 
ster resisted  the  change,  and  for  the  time  suc- 
cessfully— the  main  argument  used  by  him  be- 
ing the  impossibility,  under  republican  institu- 
tions, of  securing  by  any  other  means  the  ne- 
cessary difference  between  the  two  houses. 
Since  then  the  basis  of  the  Senate  has  been 
altered ;  and  "  it  has  become  apparent,"  says 
Mr.  Curtis,  "  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  has  else- 
where, that  where  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body, 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  sentiment  and 
feeling ;  all  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  mo> 
tives,  and  be  under  the  same  influences :  and 
thus  the  practical  value  of  a  division  into  two 
Chambers  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  every  efficient  check." 

From  the  time  of  Webster's  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  for 
Boston  in  1823  his  life  becomes  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  political  history  of  America. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  present  volume  is  the  Nullification 
Controversy.  "Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Curtis, 
"  would  understand  that  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  regards  it  as 
the  enactment  of  a  fundamental  law  must  go 
to  "  Webster's  answer  to  Calhoun  "  to  find  its 
best  and  clearest  exposition.  Whoever  would 
know  the  doctrine  that  enabled  the  government 
of  the  United  States  thirty  years  later  to  call 
forth  the  physical  energies  of  a  population 
strong  enough  to  encounter,  and  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  this  union  by,  the  secession 
attempted  in  1861,  and  finally  suppressed  in 
1865,  must  find  it  in  the  position  maintained 
by  Webster  in  1830  and  1833."  The  other 
side  of  the  discussion  was  equally  well  main- 
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tained.  Calhoun* s  speech  '*  was  the  embodied 
result  of  **  the  *'  political  studies  and  teaching 
of  many  years;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  sowed  the  seeds  which  in  another  genera- 
tion produced  the  opinions  that  made  the  right 
of  secession  from  the  Union  a  firm  political 
faith,  which  multitudes  of  men  haye  sealed  with 
their  blood.  The  occasion  on  which  the  speech 
was  made  was  the  last  time  when  these  doc- 
trines came  prominently  into  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  Congress ;  the  last  in  which  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  that  forensic  ordeal  which 
was  to  fix  the  conyictions  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other."  The  es- 
sential difference  between  the  theories  set  forth 
in  these  two  speeches  was  the  depository  of 
the  power  charged  with  judging  of  infractions 
of  the  Federal  constitution.  Calhoun  asserted 
that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  this  power 
could  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  the  several 
States,  and  consequently  that  when  a  State 
had  pronounced  any  act  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  be  unconstitutional,  she  had  a  para- 
mount claim  to  the  allegiance  of  her  citizens, 
and  was  bound  to  protect  them  against  the 
consequences  of  resistance  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority. Webster's  position  was  that  in  cases 
**  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  '* 
the  Supreme  Coiui;,  and  in  all  other  cases  the 
Federal  Congress,  is  the  final  interpreter  of  the 
constitution.  Clay's  compromise,  by  which 
the  tariff  was  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  South  Carolina,  deprived  the  contro- 
versy of  its  practical  importance;  but  these 
speeches,  together  with  Calhoun's  rejoinder  to 
Webster,  became  the  chief  storehouse  from 
which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  drawn 
in  after  years.  It  has  been  contended  that 
Webster  subsequently  modified  the  views  put 
forward  by  him  against  Calhoun ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  his  later  speeches  which  is 
not  capable  of  bemg  reconciled  with  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  1888.  The  point  on  which 
Calhoun  had  the  advantage  of  him  seems  to  be 
this — that  even  if  Webst^'s  doctrine  was  the 
truest  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  it  was 
not  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  accepted  by 
many  of  the  States  which  acceded  to  it  A 
contract  may  be  fairly  put  an  end  to,  not  only 
if  the  terms  of  it  are  broken  by  either  party, 
but  also  if  it  turns  out  that  the  two  parties 
have  honestly  understood  it  in  contradictory 
senses.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Webster 
had  to  defend  the  constitution  against  an  op- 
posite class  of  attacks ;  and  he  was  as  firm  m 
his  stand  against  abolitionism  in  New  England 
as  he  had  been  against  nullification  in  South 
Carolina.  Upon  we  slavery  question  he  was 
what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  a  "free 
soiler."  He  held  slavery  to  be  an  evil ;  but  he 
did  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  matter  upon 
which  the  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States 
had  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  take  political 
action.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  slavery  by  the  addi- 
tion of  non-slaveholding  States  was  a  question 
which  concerned  the  whole  Union,  and,  as 
such,  came  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  In  relation  to  new  territory  he 
thought  slavery  ceased  to  be  an  institution  pe- 


culiar to  this  or  that  State,  and  resumed  its 
ordinary  character  of  an  evil  never  to  be  con- 
sented to.  But  at  the  date  at  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  closes  only  tiie  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  which  afterwards  rent  the  Union  in 
two  had  yet  been  heard.  The  debates  in  the 
Senate,  with  reference  to  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions against  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
mark  tide  transition  to  the  later  phase  of  the 
long  controversy  between  North  and  South. 

82.  Until  very  recently  the  development  of 
memoir  literature  in  Germany  has  been  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  public  scandal  and  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  living  personages. 
The  abundant  collection  left  by  Vamhagen  first 
excited  the  indignation  of  Berlin  society ;  and 
its  suspicions  fell  not  only  on  Vamhagen  him- 
self, but  also  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  his  confi- 
dence, and  to  whom  his  revelations  had  been 
addressed.  The  publication  of  the  Correspond- 
ence of  Naghr^  the  Prussian  Minister,  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  attended  by  similar  results.  It 
clearly  shows  that  he  abused  his  position  for 
purposes  of  the  most  odious  political  oppres- 
sion, and  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  Post-OflBce.  In  the  period  of 
the  reaction,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  also  perse- 
cuted the  men  of  the  time,  and  made  liberalism 
a  subject  of  police  instructions;  but  their 
method  was  of  a  higher  type  tiian  the  Prussian 
one  under  Frederick  William  in.  Qentz  and 
his  romantic  friends  lived  in  the  past,  and  on 
that  ground  appealed  to  public  opinion,  claim- 
ing for  their  political  system  that  it  was  both 
liberal  and  popular,  as  being  founded  on  the 
deeper  sympathies  of  human  nature.  The 
Prussian  ideas  and  the  views  of  Nagler  were 
far  from  having  any  such  colour  of  sentiment 
The  policy  which  embodied  them  was  much 
sterner.  Absolutism  and  discipline  stood  fore- 
most in  it  The  whole  government  was  an 
ofScial  and  police  mechanism ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  public  spirit  and  popular  sympathy 
the  system  seemed  to  exact  "la  mort  sans 
phrase."  In  1828,  when  Nagler  was  Prussian 
Envoy  at  the  Diet,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Kelchner,  an  ofScial  in  whom  he  found  a  useful 
agent  Kelchner  perceived  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  epoch,  possessed  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  public  careers  of  its  prominent 
men,  and  had  no  objection  to  enter  the  Prus- 
sian secret  service.  From  the  year  1885,  when 
Nagler  became  Postmaster-General  and  Minis- 
ter, he  seems  to  have  kept  up  an  uninterrupt- 
ed and  almost  daily  correspondence  with  tiiis 
agent  of  his  till  his  death  in  1846.  If  he  had 
suspected  that  this  confidential  correspondence 
would  ever  be  made  public,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  careful  to  present  himself  in  a  more 
fovourable  light  It  exhibits  him  as  a  dull 
bureaucrat,  whose  only  conspicuous  talent  is 
for  prying  into  the  affairs  of  other  people,  open- 
ing their  letters,  and  circumventing  them.  He 
tries  to  entice  democrats  into  the  Prussian 
territory,  in  order  to  imprison  them.  He  re- 
joices at  the  death  of  a  liberal  like  Rotteck : 
"bei  der  Leiche  des  edlen  Rotteck  ist  die 
Leiche  immer  die  Hauptsache."    Writers  in- 
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terest  him  only  as  persons  to  be  bou^t  or 
punished.  He  is  anxious  to  know  the  disposi- 
tions of  all  members  of  legation,  agents,  and 
reporters.  But  he  cares  nothing  about  the 
views  and  temper  of  the  masses.  The  people 
and  public  opinion  scarcely  seem  to  exist  for 
him. 

After  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  rv., 
Nagler  was  more  and  more  neglected ;  and,  as 
his  influence  declines,  he  gives  open  expression 
to  his  disgust  He  complains  of  the  corruption 
of  the  times,  when  even  liberals  are  received  at 
Court,  and  thinks  regretfully  of  his  former 
illustnous  master.  This  attachment  to  Frede- 
rick William  ni.  is  the  only  human  feeling  he 
manifests.  For  the  rest,  he  has  this  advan- 
tage over  his  colleagues,  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  narrow-minded  programme,  pre- 
serving his  antipathies  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
and  never  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a 
generous  impulse.  The  way  in  which  he  treat- 
ed his  faithful  agent  and  correspondent 
Eelchner  is  characteristic ;  he  rewarded  all  his 
services  with  a  few  empty  words.  The  whole 
secret  correspondence  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
passed  through  Kelchner's  hands.  He  had 
charge  of  the  confidential  letters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Ciunberland,  afterwards  Queen  of  Hanover, 
the  correspondence  of  Klindworth,  the  whole 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
and  the  Princess  of  Hanau.  These  personages 
gave  him  their  entire  confidence  and  abun- 
dance of  work,  and  assumed  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reward.  Thus  Kelchner,  according  to 
the  saying,  worked  "  pour  le  Roi  de  Prusse  ;" 
and  his  resentment  at  being  so  treated 
may  have  something  to  do  with  Uie  publication 
of  Nagler^s  correspondence.  Germans  of  the 
present  day  must  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  government  and  influence 
were  in  the  hands  of  such  a  minister — a  man 
who  thoroughly  hated  material  as  well  as 
moral  progress,  a  stupid  and  heartless  cham- 
pion of  absolute  political  sterility. 

88.  Dr.  Pauli's  new  volume  of  Essays  on 
English  History  is  rather  a  series  of  contri- 
butions to  the  better  knowledge  of  English  his- 
tory in  Germany  than  the  embodiment  of  any 
original  research.  He  has  taken  the  best  books 
that  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
and  given  the  substance  of  them  in  a  review. 
Sometimes  he  has  drawn  from  several  authors : 
sometimes  almost  entirely  from  one.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  article  on  Richard  iii.  he 
has  used  Mr.  Gairdner^s  preface  to  the  Letters 
and  Papers,  Mr.  Nichols's  preface  to  the  official 
documents  of  Edward  the  Fifth's  time,  his  own 
history  and  the  two  essays  of  Oettinger,  and 
Euno  Fischer  on  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
But  in  the  article  on  "  Henry  vui.  as  Ally  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,"  he  has  drawn  al- 
most exclusively  from  Professor  Brewer's  ad- 
mirable prefaces  to  the  Calendars  of  Henry 
vin.'s  reign.  The  article  on  Sir  Peter  Carew 
is  merely  a  translation  from  Vowell's  life,  print- 
ed by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  BuUer  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  very  valuable,  and  it  may  almost 


be  said  indispensable.  Until  English  history 
has  been  rewritten  from  first  to  last,  a  work 
which  is  not  even  possible  at  present,  the  pub- 
lic can  only  follow  the  course  of  inquiry  by 
the  aid  of  trained  scholars  like  Dr.  Pauli.  AU 
that  can  be  demanded  of  him  is  that  he  should 
be  exhaustive  in  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
newest  materials,  and  that  he  should  tacitly 
correct  the  obvious  errors  of  the  books  he  is 
reproducing.  Tried  by  this  standard,  he 
reaches  a  high  mark,  but  not  by  any  means 
the  highest  His  style  is  simpler  and  more 
popular  than  it  was  in  the  History ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  partly  trading  on  his  old  knowledge, 
and  a  little  careless  what  sort  of  work  he  may 
produce. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  essay  on  Ireland, 
which  particularly  deserves  examination,  as  it  is 
partly  based  on  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tions during  a  tour,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  result  of  special  labour.  What  a  single 
tourist  may  see  is,  in  fact,  not  often  of  much 
importance ;  but  the  judgment  of  one  who  has 
studied  a  nation  in  its  lustory  acquires  an  en- 
hanced value  when  he  tests  his  conclusions  by 
actual  observation.  It  is  apparent  that  Dr. 
Pauli  has  never  gone  to  the  sources  of  Irish 
history,  or  rather  perhaps  has  never  strongly 
mastered  them.  He  speaks  (s.  196)  of  coyne 
and  livery,  as  a  primitive  custom,  to  compen- 
sate the  head  of  the  sept  for  the  nominal  cur- 
tailment of  his  demesne  by  the  creation  of  pri- 
vate properties.  That  it  was  based  on  an  old 
Irish  custom,  the  bonaught,  is  very  probable, 
but  it  had  English  analogues,  as  Spenser  has 
pointed  out,  notably  in  purveyance;  and  it 
pretty  certainly  originated  in  nothing  but  in 
the  fact  that  rulers  in  early  times  found  it 
easier  to  take  lodgings  and  provisions  for  their 
retainers  than  to  raise  taxes  in  money.  Nei- 
ther can  tanistry  have  come  into  conflict  in  the 
time  of  Henry  ii.  with  any  Norman  custom  of 
primogeniture ;  for  primogeniture,  if  Glanville 
may  be  trusted,  was  not  yet*  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land, even  with  lands  held  by  military  tenure. 
These  matters  may  seem  slight,  but  they  are 
indications  of  general  looseness  in  Dr.  Pauli' s 
conceptions  of  Irish  antiquity.  When  we  pass 
to  more  modem  periods  he  is  scarcely  more 
satisfactory.  He  seems  quite  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Prendergast's  book  on  the  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment, the  most  important  contribution  which 
has  been  made  of  late  years  to  the  history  of 
that  period.  He  draws  very  largelv  from  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  resum^  of  Irish  history  and 
Irish  character ;  and  he  could  easily  have  cho- 
sen a  worse  guide.  But  he  copies  statements 
that  are  palpably  overcharged.  Sir  William 
Petty  in  1672  estimated  the  population  of  Ire- 
land at  1,100,000 ;  and  a  computation  based  on 
the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors  put 
it  at  1,969,810  in  1782.  These  estimates  are 
generally  accepted,  and  ought  at  least  to  be 
disproved  if  they  are  unsound.  What  then  is 
to  be  thought  of  the  assertions  that  400,000 
persons  died  in  1741,  and  that  450,000  Irish  died 
m  the  French  service  between  1691  and  1745? 
The  former,  though  most  improbable,  is  just 
possible ;  the  latter  virtually  assumes  that  half 
the  able-bodied  males  in  Ireland^emigrated  to 
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France,  and  enlisted  there  during  the  course  of 
about  naif  a  century.  And  it  is  a  little  dis- 
heartening to  find  tiiat  a  writer  now  occupied 
with  ^e  more  recent  history  of  England  ap- 
pears to  know  nothing  of  the  emigration  from 
Ulster  during  the  years  that  succeeded  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  war. 

The  last  article,  that  upon  Prince  Albert,  is 
rather  a  dithyrambic  hymn  of  praise  to  a  man 
in  hieh  place,  who  had  many  praiseworthy 
qualities,  and  with  whom,  as  a  German  by 
birth,  the  writer  especially  sympathizes,  than 
a  serious  review  of  personal  character  and  po- 
sition. Such  friendly  appreciations  have  their 
place  in  literature,  if  not  altogether  in  history, 
and  are  not  to  be  roughly  criticised  or  tested. 
But  there  is  an  undertone  throughout  the  arti- 
cle of  attack  on  "British  jealousy"  (s.  489), 
and  "the  distrust  by  which  his  course  in  Eng- 
land was  attended  "  (s.  604).  No  doubt  there 
is  a  certain  justification  for  this.  Prince  Al- 
bert excited  some  jealousy  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  man  of  indisputable  ability ;  and  some  dis- 
like for  his  contempt  of  fashionable  frivolity, 
and  for  the  almost  austere  tone  which  he  ^ave 
to  the  Court  He  would  have  been  better  liked 
during  his  life,  if  he  had  been  less  estimable, 
and  he  has  been  over-rated  since  his  death, 
because  his  faults  have  not  lived  after  him, 
and  hearty  justice  can  be  done  to  his  well- 
meaning.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  beheved  to  have  sympathies  which  were 
specially  distasteful  to  those  who  would  natu- 
rally have  supported  him.  He  was  regarded 
as  Kussian  in  neart  during  the  Crimean  War, 
and  Austrian  during  the  Italian.  He  showed 
that  he  had  imbibed  the  two  worst  bigotries  of 
the  countries  with  which  he  was  connected, 
when  he  told  Humboldt  that  he  was  wrong  in 
sympathizing  with  the  Irish,  for  they  were  no 
better  than  the  Poles.  The  great  success  of 
his  life,  the  Exhibition,  was  curious  evidence 
of  the  materialistic  tone  of  his  mind,  which 
judged  knowledge  by  its  most  obvious  results. 
Dr.  Pauli,  regards  the  Albert  hat  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  clear-sightedness  with  which  the 
Prince  detected  those  numerous  faults  of  de- 
tail which  the  English  army  expiated  so  dear- 
ly during  the  Crimean  War.  It  proves  also 
the  want  of  tact  which  so  perpetually  marred 
what  he  did.  For  one  who  saw  tiie  necessity 
of  sweeping  reforms  to  waste  his  strength  in 
carrying  out  a  minute  change,  was  at  least  an 
error  of  judgment  which  may  reconcile  us  to 
the  small  pfu*t  the  Prince  actually  played  in 
English  politics.  His  true  position  was  tiiat 
which  he  himself  chose,  and  which  he  could 
not  safely  have  quitted.  As  critic  and  coun- 
sellor, as  one  who  judged  England  from  with- 
out, yet  with  a  warm  personal  interest,  and 
who  possessed  a  power  of  expression  which 
was  at  least  adequate  to  his  power  of  thought, 
he  performed  functions  of  re$l  though  not  the 
highest  constitutional  value. 

84.  Mrs.  Qordon  has  recorded  The  Home 
Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster  with  the  affection 
of  a  daughter  and  the  admiration  of  a  woman 
of  sense  for  a  man  of  genius.  The  result  is  a 
book  which  gives  not  a  very  dramatic,  but  a 


very  vivid  picture  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
philosopher.  As  a  composition  the  book  is 
scarcely  in  keeping.  It  professes  rather  to  be 
notes  for  a  biography  than  a  biography ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ambitious  descrip^ 
tion  of  scenery  and  the  like  matters,  which  it 
is  a  fashion  to  suppose  have  much  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  man  who  looks  upon 
them.  But  in  general  the  task  is  as  well  as  it 
is  conscientiously  fulfilled;  and  a  complete 
and  fair  view  is  given  of  the  chequered  social 
and  moral  nature  which  underlay  and  support- 
ed Brewster*s  scientific  intuition.  His  physi- 
cal timidity  and  moral  courage,  his  pain  when 
opposed  and  his  pleilsure  in  opposing,  his  mix- 
ture of  science  and  impulse,  superstition  and 
scepticism,  dogmatism  and  inquiry,  are  all  fair- 
ly displayed.  Ordinary  human  nature  is  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  its  superiority  to  tiie  phi- 
losopher who  could  not  bear  the  toothache  pa- 
tiently, who  feared  animals,  and  was  afraid  of 
ghosts  though  he  did  not  believe  in  them. 
Putting  entirely  aside  his  great  merits  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  it  is  rarely  that  one  man  is 
able  to  play  so  many  important  parts  on  the 
world's  stage  as  Brewster  did.  He  has  im- 
pressed his  seal  on  the  organization  of  British 
science ;  and  his  name  holds  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  movement  which  founded  tiie 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  His  relations  with 
religion  were  always  noteworthy.  Educated 
for  a  minister,  he  resigned  the  profession,  after 
the  delivery  of  a  few  sermons  had  convinced 
him  that  he  would  never  overcome  his  nervous- 
ness as  a  speaker ;  but  when  he  adopted  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  a  scientific  disco- 
verer he  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in  cleri- 
cal matters ;  rather  he  mixed  up  his  two  fa- 
vourite pursuits  into  one  insoluble  compound, 
which  engaged  his  passionate  interest  Thus 
his  belief  in  the  scientific  supremacy  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  carried  with  it  the  corollary 
that  he  was  no  Arian,  a  proposition  which  he 
maintained  in  the  teeth  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. 

He  was  one  of  those  philosophers  whose 
ways  were  familiar  to  the  last  generation,  who 
mixed  up  geology  and  Genesis,  and  spent  much 
learned  leisure  m  harmonizing  Moses  and  Cu- 
vier.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
his  special  studies  in  optics  did  not  bring  him 
into  hostile  contact  with  the  traditions  of  the 
divines,  and  that  the  science  which  he  obscur- 
ed with  theology  was  not  tiiat  special  science 
in  which  he  was  the  highest  living  authority. 
He  was  led  to  take  great  interest  in  clairvoy- 
ance and  spirit-rapping,  an  interest  which  gave 
rise  to  his  book  on  "  natural  magic."  At  first 
he  explained  away  the  phenomena ;  but  at  last 
he  was  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  the  devil. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode  of 
his  theological  activity  is  his  controversy  with 
Whewell  on  the  question  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  Whewell  was  probably  biassed  by 
the  difiQculty  of  removing  doubts  about  the 
Incarnation,  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
stars  are  centres  of  systems,  witii  planets  in- 
habited by  intelligent  creatures ;  and  he  fram- 
ed an  argument,  Hie  culminating  point  of  which 
was  that,  as  the  period  of  man's  mhabiting  the 
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earth  has  been  but  as  a  point  in  the  immea- 
surable epoch  of  its  duration  in  the  past,  so  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  extent  of  the  habi- 
tation of  intelligent  animals  is  but  a  point  in 
the  expanse  of  the  uniyerse.  In  other  words, 
he  maintained  it  to  be  just  as  likely  that  the 
earth  should  be  the  sole  seat  of  intelligent  ani- 
mal life  as  that  such  life  should  be  ccmfined  to 
a  mere  instant  in  the  earth's  duration.  This 
central  assumption  he  str^igthened  with  a 
wealth  of  mingled  sciraice  and  imi^ination, 
which  made  his  book  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
Its  eflTect  on  Brewster  was  extraordinary.  He 
both  criticised  it  sharply  in  the  North  BritUh 
Eevieto^  and  wrote  a  book  against  it,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  existence  of  more  worlds 
than  one  was  not  only  the  creed  of  the  philoso- 
pher, but  also  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  This 
latter  proposition  he  was  too  good  a  scholar  to 
found  on  the  phrases  "  the  next  world,"  "  sae- 
cula  sfiBculorum,"  "atwwf  "or  the  like,  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Christian  writers,  which  refer  to 
worlds  distinguished  not  in  space  but  in  time. 
His  creed  was  expressed  thus : — **  This  earth 
is  not  to  be  the  future  residence  of  the  nume- 
rous family  it  has  reared ; "  '*  the  material 
body  which  is  to  be  r^ed  must  be  subject  to 
material  laws,  and  reside  in  a  material  home ; " 
**  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
on  the  celestial  spheres  his  future  is  to  be 
spent"  But  Whewell  himself  might  haye  ad- 
mitted this  without  changing  his  creed.  Whe- 
well talks  of  the  improbability  of  other  intelli- 
gent races  similar  to,  but  distinct  from,  man- 
kind inhabiting  the  planets,  and  argues  that  at 
present  the  planets  are  unfit  for  habitation. 
Brewster  supposes  them  to  be  man's  future 
abode,  to  be  at  some  future  time  prepared  for 
his  habitation.  But  afterwards  he  touches  the 
tender  place  of  the  dispute  when  he  asks, 
^*  May  not  the  Diyine  nature,  which  can  nei- 
ther suffer  nor  die,  and  which  in  our  planet 
once  only  clothed  itself  in  humanity,  resume 
elsewhere  a  physical  form,  and  expiate  the  guilt 
of  unnumbered  worlds?" — ^a  passage  which 
may  some  day  cause  as  graye  difficulties  in 
preying  Brewster's  orthodoxy  and  freedom 
from  l3ocetism  or  Nestorianism  as  Ney^n's 
sayings  gaye  him.  He  thought  also  that  the 
Christian  hope  of  the  philosopher  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  occupation  of  man  in  his  fu- 
ture abodes.  Man's  soul,  he  supposed,  after 
leaying  his  skeleton  to  become  a  fossil,  migrates 
to  other  spheres,  and  puts  on  yarious  forms. 
Equally  yarious  are  the  functions  of  tiiese 
^*  citizens  of  the  spheres,"  their  modes  of  life 
and  their  habitations.  ^^On  a  planet  more 
magnificent  than  ours  may  there  not  be  a  type 
of  reason  of  which  the  intellect  of  Newton  is 
the  lowest  degree  ? — a  telescope  more  penetrat- 
ing, a  microscope  more  powerful,  induction 
more  subtle,  analysis  more  searching,  combina- 
tion more  profound?"  In  the  conception  of 
future  beatitude  the  grayest  theologians  haye 
neyer  gone  beyond  the  principle. 

Look  what  is  best ;  that  best  I  wish  in  thee. 

The  red  Indian  looks  for  better  hunting- 
grounds,  and  the  philosopher  for  clearer  yision. 
It  has  yet  to  be  considered  how  far  the  common 


conception  of  heayen  and  hell  is  the  result  of 
ages  of  metaphysical  speculation,  when  the  phy- 
sical uniyerse  was  not  regarded  as  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  human  contemplation.  When  philoso- 
phy pronounced  the  act  of  contemplation  to'be 
the  highest  human  act,  and  pure  or  abstract  be- 
ing to  be  the  highest  object  of  contemplation,  the 
imagination  was  forced  to  contriye  a  heayen 
and  a  hell  totally  different  from  those  whose 
outlines  are  filled  in  by  men  brought  up  to  phy- 
sical instead  of  metaphysical  studies.  The  me- 
taphysician's heayen  is  a  realm  of  abstract 
contemplation:  the  natural  philosopher's,  a 
transcendental  obseryatory  and  laboratory. 

It  was  only  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  tiiat 
Brewster  added  to  his  polemical  orthodoxy  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  aU  parts  of  the  creed 
which  he  professed ;  and  on  these  last  years  his 
daughter  dwells  with  a  yery  intelligible  plea- 
sure. £yen  then,  howeyer,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  admitted  the  Sabbatarian  yiews  popular 
in  Scotiand ;  in  earlier  years  he  was  yehementiy 
opposed  to  them. 

85.  Herb  Freitao's  biography  of  the  Baden 
minister  Mathy  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  admirers  of  the  author's  muse,  and  by  his 
political  allies.  Historical  students,  howeyer, 
will  not  be  able  to  receiye  it  without  a  certun 
apprehension,  which  its  contents  will  fuUy 
justify.  It  is  a  brilliant  picture,  but  not  true 
to  nature.  The  author  has  ti'ansformed  a 
sober,  cold,  prosaic  shade  into  a  sort  of  poetical 
hero  ;  and  while  Mathy,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
regarded  in  Baden  as  a  narrow  and  intolerant 
partisan,  and  was  decidedly  unpopular,  he  not 
only  inyests  him  with  the  attributes  of  a  poli- 
tical Luther,  but  eyen  turns  him  into  a  Moses 
of  the  annexation  policy,  who,  *^  from  the  hei^t 
he  stood  on  looked  down  oyer  the  promised 
land  to  which  he  had  led  his  people."  The 
sources  from  which  Herr  Freitag  has  drawn  are 
Mathy's  own  diary,  the  communications  of  his 
widow,  the  reports  of  his  political  friends,  and 
the  pamphlets  and  journals  of  the  national- 
liberal  party ;  and  the  book  not  only  giyes  a 
great  many  unimportant  details,  but  often  giyos 
them  vn^ngly.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  (p.  404), 
that  "Herr  yon  Treitschke  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Heidelberg,"  for  at  the  time  in 
question  ne  had  not  been  appointed  there ;  and 
the  duel  between  Mathy  and  Hecker  (p.  242) 
has  been  related  yery  differentiy  by  the  friends 
of  Hecker,  whose  personal  courage,  moreorer, 
was  amply  proyed  in  the  American  war.  The 
whole  portrait  of  Mathy  is  exaggerated  and 
oyer-coloured.  He  is  represented  as  the  type 
of  a  practical  politician,  on  no  better  ground 
than  the  taste  which  he  certainly  had  for  details 
of  taxation  and  monetary  affairs.  He  thought 
the  **  Qerman  mission  "  of  Prussia  self-eyident 
because  she  had  established  the  Zollyerein. 
But  a  predilection  of  this  kind  was  yery 
different  from  a  practical  turn  of  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  made  him,  both  as  a  minister  and 
in  opposition,  blindly  egotistical  and  unable  to 
take  the  true  measure  of  affairs.  In  the  year 
1880,  when  he  was  editor  of  an  opposition 
organ  called  the  ZeitgeUt^  he  came  across  the 
authority  of  the  censorship  and  the  Bundestag. 
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Forthwith  he  took  hunself  for  a  dangerous  poli- 
tical character,  and  went  into  Toluntary  exile 
in  Switzerland,  though  neither  his  life  nor 
liberty  was  in  the  least  dimger.  The  days  he 
spent  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Grenehen  were  the 
best  and  most  honourable  of  his  life.  But  he 
thought  himself  destined  for  something  higher 
than  teaching  Swiss  rustics,  and  longed  to  be  a 
minister.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  fancied 
himself  the  saviour  of  Baden,  because  he  had 
seized  his  friend,  the  democrat  Finckler,  who 
was  going  to  proclaim  the  republic,  and  had 
handed  him  over  to  the  police.  Herr  Freitag 
admits  that  this  act  of  questionable  heroism 
was  entirely  useless,  since  *^  the  rising  would 
ha?e  been  put  down  by  the  troops,  even  if 
Finckler  had  remained  at  large"  (p.  266). 
Mathy,  however,  immediately  reached  the  aim 
of  his  ambition.  He  became  a  councillor  of 
State  and  minister,  as  well  as  the  most  unpo- 
pular man  in  Baden.  Herr  Freitag  does  not 
relate  how  he  drew  back  at  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament in  1849,  while  consistent  men  like 
Ubland  held  out  to  the  last,  and  went  to  Stutt- 
gart ;  but  he  describes  at  length  the  honours 
bestowed  on  him  in  his  journey  to  the  north 
"  als  Mann  der  Ordnung  und  der  Zucht"  The 
year  1866,  which  ought  to  have  crowned  Mathy's 
political  career,  brought  him  only  disappoint- 
ment He  had  expected  to  be  able  to  bring 
Baden  into  the  North  German  Confederation, 
*•  either,"  as  he  said,  "by  direct  or  indirect 
means."  But  Count  Bismarck  rejected  his 
overtures ;  and  the  ridicule  which  the  fiasco 
brought  on  him  had  a  i^tal  effect  Herr  Freitag 
has  published  his  memorandum  of  November 
1867,  and  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
pulse he  sustained. 

86.  D¥L,  Ebelino  has  been  induced  by  various 
sohoitations  to  puUish  the  first  volume  of  his 
life  of  Count  Beust  before  the  intended  tima 
It  would  have  been  better  to  wait,  in  accordance 
with  his  original  plan,  till  the  whole  work  was 
complete.  Nevertheless  the  volume  is  one  of 
much  interest  The  author  presents  his  sub- 
ject neither  heroically  idealized  nor  overlaid 
with  frivolous  gossip,  but  according  to  the 
organic  conception  of  a  serious  historian.  He 
regards  Count  Beust^s  political  activity  as  a 
central  point  round  which,  since  1848,  the 
quasi-diplomatic  history  of  Saxon  vicissitudes 
and  poUtical  struggles  has  revolved.  The  work 
will  be  substantially  confined  to  the  period  of 
the  Saxon  administration,  only  touching  the 
Austrian  one  so  far  as  the  internal  harmony  of 
the  subject  requires.  The  analysis  of  the 
minister's  character  is  made  subordinate  to  the 
chronological  exposition  of  his  career,  which  is 
illustrated  by  diplomatic  notes  and  parliamen- 
tary speeches.  Hence  it  was  the  more  advisable 
that  the  whole  account  of  the  Saxon  administra- 
tion should  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the 
same  time ;  the  present  volume  on  the  contrary 
reaches  only  to  the  year  1861. 

Count  Beust  is  of  Brandenburg  extraction. 
Dr.  Ebeling  traces  his  family  up  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  bom  in  1809,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1883,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Baron  Lindenau,  the  first 
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constitutional  minister  of  Saxony.  From  1836 
to  1841  he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin 
and  Paris,  then  charge-d'affaires  at  Munich, 
resident  minister  in  London  from  1846  to  1848, 
and  finally,  at  the  revolutionary  epoch,  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin.  Almost  immediately  before 
the  Dresden  revolution  of  May,  on  Pfordten's 
retirement,  he  entered  the  new  ministry  as 
foreign  minister  ;  but  his  real  predominance 
dates  from  June  1850,  when  his  courage  in  dis- 
solving the  so-called  Unverstandslandtag,  and 
re-establishing  the  old  constitution,  rescued 
Saxony  from  the  action  of  demagogues  and 
from  Prussian  mediatization.  Some  sections 
of  Dr.  Ebeling's  work  treat  of  the  position  of 
Saxony  with  regard  to  the  German  constitu- 
tional questions  of  the  time,  and  illustrate  the 
policy  of  Count  Beust  at  the  Zollverein  crisis 
of  1852-53.  But  the  most  generally  interesting 
are  those  which  relate  to  his  action  during  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

87.  Emanuel  Geibel  is  a  favourite  poet  in. 
Germany,  and  is  not  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. His  charm  lies  in  the  harmony  of  his 
language  and  the  graceful  attractiveness  of  his 
thoughts  ;  and  though  severe  critics  may  find 
littie  in  his  poems,  the  multiplied  editions  of 
them  show  that  he  has  touched  the  popular 
taste.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
songs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  music,  and 
have  been  frequentiy  used  by  composers.  In 
believing  himself  a  dramatist,  however,  he  seems 
to  be  mistaken.  His  plays,  including  Sopho- 
niaba,  the  last,  are  not  without  merit,  and  have 
considerable  beauty  of  language ;  but  they  are 
hardly  such  as  will  keep  their  ground  upon  the 
stage. 

While  he  is  yet  living.  Dr.  Goedeke,  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  German 
literature,  has  commenced  a  biography  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  coiApleted  in  two  good-sized 
volumes.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one :  for  his 
life  comprises  no  extraordinary  events,  but 
only  social  relations  with  people  of  whom  many 
are  still  alive.  A  brief  and  graphic  sketch  of 
his  mental  development  would  have  been  more 
germane  to  the  circumstances.  No  doubt  there 
are  large  circles  of  his  admirers  who  will  wel- 
come Dr.  Goedeke^s  book,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  poef  s  life  illustrated  by  a  catalogue  of  the 
beauties  he  has  celebratea  ;  but,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  their  curiosity  will  be  dis- 
appointed. For  only  a  few  of  GeibePs  songs 
have  sprung  from  motives  of  real  life.  His 
Venetian  reminiscences  were  written  in  Berlin, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  Venice.  When  his 
biographer  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  songs,  he  is  reduced  to  searching  out,  with 
a  painful  erudition,  what  author  the  poet  had 
last  been  reading,  so  &r  as  it  may  be  discernible 
by  analogies  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  trivial 
details  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  young 
poet^s  letters  to  his  mother  will  scarcely  be 
attractive  to  the  most  zealous  of  his  admirers, 
and  certainly  will  have  no  interest  for  posterity. 
On  the  first  impressions  and  influences  that 
awakened  Geibel' s  sleeping  genius  the  book  is 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  defective.    Geibel's 
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father  was  a  highly-gifted  maD,  and  an  eloquent 
preacher.  In  his  large  library,  the  boy  had  the 
run  ,of  old  and  new  books,  poems  and  collec- 
tions of  poetry.  He  lived  with  and  in  these 
books ;  and  thus,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  imbued 
with  poetic  learning.  Amongst  his  college 
friends  he  founded  a  kind  of  Academy,  each 
member  of  which  had  to  produce  some  sort  of 
poetical  essays.  An  eccentric  old  lady,  not 
mentioned  in  the  present  book,  a  daughter  of 
the  *^  Wandsbecker  Bote,"  Matthias  Claudius, 
soon  discovered  his  talent,  and  in  every  way 
encouraged  its  development  Of  all  this  Dr. 
Goedeke  knows  nothing,  though  he  might  easily 
have  learned  a  good  deaL  Indeed,  his  state- 
ments with  reference  to  this  part  of  GeibeFs 
life  are  not  even  correct.  In  the  Preface  he 
refers  to  the  Horatian  **nonum  prematur  in 
annum  ; ''  and  it  appears  that,  by  an  ingenious 
combination  against  possible  amendment,  the 
book  has  remained  through  the  prescribed 
period  not  only  written  but  printed.  The  Pre- 
face also  says — what  may  well  be  believed — 
that  the  hero  of  the  book  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  production.  The  present 
volume  extends  to  the  time  of  Geibel's  removal 
to  Munich ;  the  succeeding  one  must  of  neces- 
sity be  still  more  insipid  and  superficial,  or  else 
still  less  discreet 

38.  To  the  second  series  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake^  s  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts^  his  widow  h%s  prefixed  a  memoir, 
written  with  singular  clearness  of  vision  as  to 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  man  whose 
successful  but  uninteresting  career  it  traces. 
His  life  derives  unquestionable  importance  from 
the  position  he  occupied  in  the  movement  begun 
by  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  as  Director  of  the  National  Gallerv  just  at 
the  time  when  it  rose  from  an  insignificant  na- 
tional collection  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Lady  Eastlake  has  not  unduly  lengthened  her 
work ;  and  she  has  not  given  any  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  or  extracts  from  her 
husband^s  note-books.     The  memoir  occupies 
little  more  than  half  of  the  volume,  and  the 
remainder  gives  the  few  papers  left  complete 
by  the  author,  principally  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Arts.     To  compare  them  with  the  writings  in 
the  first  series  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
The  essays  in  the  earlier  book  were  thoroughly 
well-studied  inquiries  of  a  practical  kind.     They 
exhausted  certain  technical  subjects  of  perma- 
nent importance  to  artists  and  to  the  history  of 
art.     The  learning  of  the  author,  which  was 
considerable,  his  habits  of  research,  which  were 
still  greater,  and  his  professional  artistic  insight, 
combined  to  make  the  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Oil  Painting  almost  a  unique  production. 
In  the  present  volume,  however,  the  papers  are 
aesthetic  and  speculative,  such  as  many  have 
attempted  before  and  will  attempt  again.     They 
are  only  three  in  number  : — "  How  to   Ob- 
serve," written  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1885, 
*^  Difference  between  Language  and  Art>"  and 
a  "Discourse"  delivered  m  1859  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  formative  arts  and  de- 
scriptive poetry,  a  subject  which  carries  us 
(back  nearly  a  century,  and  recalls  the  thick 


paper-covered  volumes  of  writers  like  Dubos. 
"  How  to  Observe  "  goes  over  a  very  wide  field, 
and  seems  to  have  resulted  from  notes  and  ob- 
servations on  many  subjects,  made  at  difierent 
periods,  united  by  a  common  point  of  view,  not 
so  much  that  of  the  inventive  artist  as  that  of 
the  connoisseur.     And  in  truth  this  is  what  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  was;  and  the  writer  of  the 
memoir  begins  her  work  with  a  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact     "  In  perusing  the 
life  of  a  painter,"  she  remarks,  "the  reader  is 
reminded  at  the  outset  that  it  is  the  man  rather 
than  the  artist  who  invites  attention."      The 
annals  of  a  painter's  woric,  she  goes  on  to  say, 
may  be  comprised  within  a  brief  catalogue ;  the 
critical  estimate  of  them  may  be  given  in  com- 
paratively few  words ;  the  events  in  his  life  are 
generally  scanty.     It  is  not  safe,  she  thinks,  to 
infer  that  his  mind  may  in  great  measure  be 
read  through  his  works,  or  that  he  will  always 
be  in  harmony  with  them.     This  is  said  as  an 
introduction  to  the  view  that  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  could  have  attained  distinction  in  an^  walk 
of  life  to  which  he  might  have  applied  himself. 
No  doubt,  acumen,  judgment,  knowledge  of  a 
definite  profession,  and  Imowledge  of  the  world, 
with  certain  decided  negative  qualities,  may 
lead  to  high  success  in  any  widk  of  life  not 
requiring  original  and  inherent  faculties.     Sir 
Charles  EastuUce's  success,  however,  was  only 
official  and  external,  very  different  from  that 
of  a  great  artist  or  poet  or  man  of  science. 
Out  of  his  profession  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself.     His  choice  of  a  painter^s  life  was 
curious.     It  was  a  cool  and  reasoning  choice  bv^ 
a  boy  who  had  never  apparently  made  a  sketch 
from  nature,  or  had  a  pictorial  idea  of  any  sort 
And  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  comes  out 
in  the  memoir  is  the  boy*s  maturity  of  thought 
and  language.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  writes 
from  school  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  historical  painter,  and  ends  a  Johnsonian 
letter  of  three  octavo  pages  thus : — "  Above  all 
I  must  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of 
the  mere  ebullitions  of  a  fervent  imagination — 
it  is  an  irresistible  propensity  which  will  remain 
for  ever,  if  not  untimely  nipt"     And  after- 
wards, "  I  do  not  prefer  splendid  negligence  to 
painful  and  humiliating  exactness."    He  then 
reminds  his  father  that  "nothing  disturbs  plans 
of  economy  more  than  irregularis  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  money."    And  again:  "Such  a  work 
as  painting  an  historical  picture  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts — ^the  conception  of  the  subject 
and  the  execution ; "  both  of  these,  he  con- 
tinues, need  aids — the  one  books,  the  other 
colours,  both  of  them  expensive.     "  Now  comes 
the  Q.E.D.  of  my  proposition  ; "  and  a  financial 
difficulty  of  a  pound  or  two  is  stated.     Besides 
sentimental  Italian  bandits,  bandits*  wives,  and 
contadini.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  painted  senti- 
mental representations  of  the  New  Testament 
histories,  the  acts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which 
were  exceedingly  popular,  and  are  still  imitated 
by  a  few  inferior  hands,  with  some  measure  of 
the    same    success.      His  work  however  as 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
as  an  inquirer  into  processes  of  painting  in  past 
ages,  was  very  different  and  exceedingly  yahi- 
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able.  He  purchased  189  pictures  for  the  Na- 1 
tional  Oollectioii,  and  presented  several  fine 
works  to  it  himself.  His  notes  on  pictures 
seen  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  numerous 
journeys  over  Europe  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  and  must  be  of  great 
value.     He  died  at  Pisa  in  1865. 

39.  The  economical  revolution  caused  by  the 
extension  of  machinery  has  had  a  benencent 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  transferred  the  hard- 
est  labour  to  forces  which  are  unconscious  and 
untiring,  and  has  multiplied  industrial  products 
so  as  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  the 
masses.  But  it  has  also  acted  injuriously,  by 
centralizing  industrial  establishments,  and  thus 
substituting  mere  labourers  for  the  artisans, 
who  formerly  lived  in  a  certain  independence 
in  the  midst  of  those  family  ties  which  it  is 
the  tendency  of  factory  life  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy. Professor  Schmoller  of  Halle,  in  his 
Oeschichte  der  deutsehen  Kleingewerbe,  has 
undertaken  the  interesting  task  of  depicting 
this  transformation,  as  it  were  in  process,  at 
least  in  Germany,  showing  its  evils  and  seeking 
the  remedies  for  them.  His  work  has,  in  the 
main,  been  well  done.  It  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  dwells  disproportionately  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture ;  but  the  surgeon  must 
have  full  liberty  to  probe  the  wound  before  he 
applies  the  balm  that  is  to  heal  it  After 
glancing  at  the  position  of  the  question  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Herr  Schmoller  proceeds  to 
deal  with  the  industrial  census  of  Prussia  from 
1795  to  1861,  of  Baden  from  1829  to  1861,  of 
Wiirtemberg  from  1885  to  1861,  of  Bavaria 
from  1810  to  1861,  and  of  Saxony  from  1880  to 
1865.  He  then  investigates  &e  cause  and 
methods  of  the  transformation,  distinguishing 
between  town  and  country,  reviewing  particu- 
larly ten  of  the  most  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  then  gives  his  conclusions. 

A  priori  probability  would  seem  to  favour  his 
opinion  that  the  small  industry  loses  groimd 

g'eatly,  while  the  large  grows  in  proportion, 
ut  his  book  rather  shows,  against  his  own  in- 
tention, that,  while  the  large  industrjr  grows 
considerably,  the  small  does  not  dimmish  in 
proportion,  since  machinery  increases  the  num- 
ber of  consumers.  The  case  of  boot-making 
will  furnish  an  example.  In  1816  a  great  part 
of  the  population  went  barefoot  in  summer, 
and  wore  wooden  shoes  in  winter.  Suppose 
that  steam  machines  for  sewing  the  leather,  and 
an  easier  process  of  tanning,  lower  the  price  of 
shoes  by  ope  half,  then  in  1861  50  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  went  barefoot  in  1816 
will  wear  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  hand-working  shoemakers  will  not  be 
diminished.  The  machines  will  perform  the 
ordinary  work  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  skilled 
artisans  will  serve  their  richer  customers. 
Moreover,  a  c;reater  number  of  cobblers  will  be 
required.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  statistics  taken  from  Herr  SchmoUer's 
book,  and  showing  the  proportion  borne  hy  the 
artisans  (masters  and  men)  who  form  the  Klein- 
gewerbe,  or  small  industiy,  in  Prussia,  to  the 
whole  population.  The  census  is  taken  every 
third  year: — 
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Thus  the  number  of  these  artisans,  instead  of 
diminishing^  has  been  augmented.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  factories  has  increased  also. 
But  when  it  is  argued  that  the  small  industry 
suffers  by  reason  of  this  increase  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind :  (1.)  That  the  large  in- 
dustry also  complains,  so  that  the  evil  must  be 
attributed  to  more  general  causes;  and  (2.) 
that  the  small  industry  has  been  suffering  for 
more  than  a  century,  so  that  machinery  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  it  On  this  last  point, 
Justus  Moeser  (quoted  by  Herr  Schmoller) 
says,  in  his  Patriotische  Phantasien^  published^ 
in  1775  :  "Look  through  the  registers  of  our 
artisans,  and  see  how  their  number  has  dimin- 
ished by  half  in  the  last  100  years,  while  the 
number  of  merchants  has  tripled.  The  black- 
smith has  been  replaced  by  the  ironmonger, 
and  the  cabinetmaker  by  the  furniture-dealer." 
Nevertheless,  the  small  industries  are  in  a  suf- 
fering condition ;  and  practical  suggestions  for 
its  amelioration  are  entitled  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. But  Herr  Schmoller^  s  suggestions  are 
not  practical  He  contents  himself  with  vague 
generaUties  about  the  selfishness  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  nature  of  property,  which  is 
not  sacred,  and  of  which  great  sacrifices  may 
on  occasions  be  demanded.  "  In  grossen  aus- 
serordentlichen  Zeiten  kdnnen  auch  grosse 
Opfer  gefordert  werden  "  (p.  687).  But  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  sort  of  sacrifices,  and 
who  is  to  regulate  them.     Herr  Schmoller' s 

Ehrases  are  the  expression  of  a  kindly  feeling, 
ut  do  not  help  to  solve  the  problem.  Social 
economy  cannot  dispense  with  the  principle  of 
self-interest  The  wheels  of  the  machine  would 
no  longer  turn  if  their  teeth  were  not  made  of 
steeL 

40.  SiGNOB  Fano  is  the  Deputy  Syndic  of 
Milan,  and  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
He  has  published  several  works  on  savings 
banks  and  charities,  and  is  himself  an  adminis- 
trator of  provident  institutions.     On  such  sub- 
jects he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  Ittdy.     The  title  of  his  last 
new  book,  however,  Bella  Oaritd  preoentiva^ 
is  open  to  criticism.     For  there  is  some  confu- 
sion of  ideas  in  calling  providence  preventive 
charity,  since  it  is  to  others  that  people  are 
charitable,   but  to  themselves  that  they  are 
provident     Providence  indeed  seems  precisely 
to  imply  the  notion  of  dispensing  a  man  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  charity.      But  apart 
from  this  question,  the  book  itself  is  of  impor- 
tance.    The  author  rightly  upholds  the  princi- 
ple of  charity,  but  at  the  same  time  maintains 
that  **  lac^panacea  sociale  stadunque  nell*  ordine 
e  nella  libertit,  nel  lavoro  e  nella  moralitct  pri- 
vata."      The  moral  origin  of  provident  institu- 
tions he  finds  in  the  necessity  of  coimteracting 
one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  misery — ^im- 
providence.    He  ^ves  an  historical  sketch  of 
friendly  societies,  with  a  statistical  account  of 
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those  of  France  and  England.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  on  pau- 
perism and  the  working  (passes  in  Italy.  The 
author  admits  the  extent  of  Italian  pauperism, 
but  maintains  that  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
an  excessive  development  of  industry,  as  that 
of  England  often  is,  or  to  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  or  to  the  climate,  but  to  a  bad  dismbution 
of  tiie  land,  and  to  the  ignorance,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  indolence,  of  the  populations. 
The  amount  of  ignorance  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : — Of  100  children  of  the  work- 
ing class,  in  Southern  Italy  scarcely  1  can 
read,  in  Tuscany  10,  in  Lombardy  and  Venice 
50.  In  the  canton  of  Ticino  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory; but  Ticino  is  not  Italy.  In  Italy 
itself,  out  of  three  millions  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  there  are  two  mil- 
lions who  do  not  go  to  schooL 

Italy  contains,  according  to  Signor  Fano, 
1,865,841  paupers ;  but  she  has  no  system  of 
legal  charity  (p.  104).  "  Se  non  che,"  he  adds, 
^^la  moltitudine  degli  instituti  d*assistenza,  i 
modi  tenuti  a  govemarli,  le  doviziose  rendite  di 
cui  possono  disporre,  e  Timprovida  destinazione 
che  sovente  ne  fanno  gli  amministratori,  sono 
vizij  che  producono  per  noi  gli  stessi  efietti,  o 
peggio,  della  caritd  legale."  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  the  surest  means  of  subduing  misery 
would  be  to  increase  instruction,  the  love  of 
work,  and  the  spirit  of  economy ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  the  application  of  truisms  that  it  is 
generally  most  (difficult  to  awaken  the  requisite 
passion. 

The  author  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  in- 
teresting question  of  the  civil  personality  of 
friendly  societies  and  their  legal  status  in  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  Italy  the  government  does 
not  interfere  in  their  a&irs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  enjoy  any  civil  personally. 
The  following  statistics  are  interesting: — Of 
7720  communes  in  the  kingdom,  only  248  have 
friendly  societies.  The  total  number  of  such 
societies,  according  to  the  latest  return — that 
of  1862 — ^was  448.  Their  relative  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  people  of  the  diflFerent  pro- 
vinces was  as  follows : — For  each  100,000  in- 
habitants, there  were  in 

Piedmont  and  Ligiiria.4-iKS  societies,  with  1,048  members. 
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In  his  last  chapter  Signor  Fano  speaks  of 
"other  institutions  useful  to  the  working 
classes,"  and  especially  of  co-operation.  The 
chapter  is  written  in  a  good  spirit ;  but  perhaps 
the  author  expects  too  much  from  theco-opera- 
tive  system,  which,  with  all  its  merits,  is  only  a 
human  agency,  and  not  the  philosopher's  stone. 

41.  Dr.  Eckardt*s  BaltUche  und  rusaUche 
Culturstudien  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
t  le  knowledge  of  the  Russo-German  provinces 


of    the  Baltic,  and  are  connected  with  the 
author's  previous  work  die  Baltisehen  Pro- 
mmen  Bttsslands,      The  two  together  form  a 
collection  of  sketches  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  written  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  style,  tiie  particular 
topics  which  engage  the  author's  attention  be- 
ing always  such  as  to  throw  light  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.     The  Baltic  prdvinces 
are  well  adapted  for  tins  method  of  treatment ; 
for  the  development  of  their  civilization  offers 
a  variety  of  elements  and  phases  which  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  country. 
They  form  the  advanced  guard  of  Germanism 
and  Protestantism,  against  the  action  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race  and  the  Greek  Church,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly the  field  of  a  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween German  and  Russian  interests.      Before 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  country  was 
under  Swedish  and  Polish  dominion,  having  in 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order, 
which  itself  was  a  result  of  the  crusades.    A 
crusade  having  been  preached  against  the  abo- 
riguial  heathen  populations,  the  German  knights 
who  settled  in  the  country  were  regarded  as 
champions  of  the  faith.     But  in  their  train 
came  merchants  from  Bremen  and  Liibeck; 
and  the  rising  towns  became  important  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Hanseatic  League,  which  ex- 
tended its  branches  as  far  as  Novgorod  on  Lake 
Dmen.     The  effects  of  this  process  remain,  not 
onljr  in  material  monuments,  but  also  in  insti- 
tutions which  are  still  in  full  vigour,  and  in  the 
half  mediseval  constitution  of  the  towns  and  the 
nobility.     Another  point  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  aboriginal  race  which  forms  the 
great  mass  of  the  inferior  population.     It  di- 
vides into  two  branches — Finns  and  Lettonians. 
These  two  branches  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  Lettonian,  which  is  the  more  nu- 
merous, forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Germans  and  Slaves,  and  is  interesting  from  an 
ethnological  and  philological  point  of  view.  The 
German  population,  which  is  confined  to  the 
nobles  and  the  middle  class,  does  not  exceed 
200,000  souls ;    and  this  handful  which  has 
survived  the  desolating  wars  fought  in  the  coun- 
try two  centuries  ago  between  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  Russians,  offers  at  the  present  time  a  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  advance  of  Russian  ab- 
solutism.     On  any  revival  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion, the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  are  threatened 
by  an   oppression  sunilar  to  that  of  Poland, 
would  necessarily  be  an  element  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  would  thus  become  an  object  of  im- 
mediate practical  politics.    Among*  persons  of 
note  in  modem  times  they  have  produced  Field- 
marshal  Laudon,  the  greatest  Austrian  general 
since  Prince  Eugene  :  Frau  von  Er&dener,  the 
friend  of  the  Czar  Alexander ;  and  the  well- 
known  Princess  Liewen,    the  Egeria  of    M. 
Guizot,  who  has  raised  a  literary  shrine  to  her 
memory. 

42.  Mr.  Patterson's  work  on  the  Magyars 
gives  the  conclusions  of  a  foreigner  who  has 
lived  among  the  people,  learned  their  language, 
and  inquired  carefuUjr  into  the  working  of 
their  institutions.  It  is  so  far  imperfect  that 
the  author  leaves  the  Slavonic  part  of  the  po- 
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pulation  almost  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  deals 
comparatiyely  little  with  the  Germans  and  the 
Wallachs.  It  is  so  far  prejudiced  that  he  has 
perhaps  imhihed  a  slight  hias  against  the  Sax- 
ons of  Transylvania.  Still  the  book  gives  a 
general  impression  of  thorough  honesty,  solid- 
ity, and  good  sense.  Its  central  idea,  so  to 
speak,  is  that  the  differences  between  the  Mag- 
yars and  their  neighbours  are  rather  from  their 
traditions  and  surroundings  than  from  any  in- 
eradicable facts  of  race.  The  question  the  au- 
thor mainly  has  in  view  is  whettier  the  Magyar 
nationality  will  be  able  to  maintain  itsefi  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  treatment  is 
by  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  severally  with 
the  institutions,  llie  society,  9ie  religion,  and 
the  literature,  of  the  dominant  people.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  chapters  are  placed  rather  mis- 
takenly at  the  beginning ;  and  generally  the 
book  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  rather  than  an  im- 
aginative man.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  on  to- 
pics of  general  interest ;  and  there  is  a  sprink- 
Hng  of  good  stories  and  apt  illustrations 
throughout. 

Like  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  the  Magyars 
have  been  a  military  horde,  encamping  and 
settling  down  in  a  plain  where  only  a  warlike 
race  could  maintain  itself,  and  partially  assimi- 
lating the  conquered  people  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  But  they  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  Poles  in  several  respects.  The  rich  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Alf51d  has  favoured  the  growth  of 
a  compact  nucleus  of  Magyar  population ;  and 
its  wealth  feeds  the  great  cities  in  which  the 
political  life  of  Hungary  is  centred.  Then 
again  the  Magyar  has  a  defensible  frontier  on 
two  sides,  and  a  neighbour  in  the  south  with 
whom  he  claims  affinity,  and  whom  he  has 
called  in  at  times  when  Turkish  rule  seemed 
more  endurable  than  Austrian.  Again,  the 
very  defects  of  the  constitution  have  sometimes 
pleaded  for  it  at  Vienna.  "Totus  mundus 
stultizat  et  constitutiones  imaginarias  quserit,^* 
said  the  Emperor  Francis  to  a  Magyar  deputa- 
tion, **  vos  habetis  constitutionem  et  ego  amo 
illam  et  illsesam  ad  posteros  transmittam." 
By  "  illaesa,"  as  Mr.  Patterson  suggests,  the 
Emperor  no  doubt  meant  "unimproved."  As 
long  as  Hungary  was  governed  by  an  aristo- 
cracy, in  the  interest  and  through  the  support 
of  only  one  of  its  races,  there  was  little  pro- 
bability that  democratic  watchwords  would  be 
clamorously  obtruded  upon  the  sovereign. 
Now,  of  course,  this  state  of  things  is  at  an 
end.  The  old  nobiles  still  retain  an  anoma- 
lous privilege  of  voting  without  any  property 
or  other  qualification,  but  are  otherwise  on  a 
par  with  the  races  anciently  subject  They 
owe  their  political  pre-eminence  at  present  to 
the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  wealthy 
and  educated  families  are  Magyars  either  by 
birth,  or,  like  the  Germans  of  Pesth,  by  feeling, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  the  ambition  of 
every  rising  man  to  procure  recognition  for 
himself  and  his  family  as  Magyars.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson gives  two  amusing  stories  in  illustration 
of  this  feeling.  One  is  of  a  peasant  noble,  ap- 
parently a  Magyar  by  race,  who  was  settled 
among  tiie  WaUachians,  and  had  quite  lost  his 
nationality,  but  insisted  on  being  described  in 


the  census  papers  as  a  Magyar,  though  he  al- 
lowed that  his  wife  and^  children  might  be 
Roumans.  The  other  is  of  a  return  from  a 
Protestant  college  situated  in  a  Slovack  colony, 
in  which  only  three  of  the  students  reported 
themselves  Slovacks.  The  report  was  sent 
back  for  correction;  but  meanwhile  the  un- 
lucky trio  had  been  subjected  to  such  persecu- 
tion that,  when  the  names  were  entered  again, 
only  one  had  the  courage  to  declare  himself  a 
Slavonian.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  fact  could  be  paralleled  in  parts 
more  densely  peopled  by  the  Slaves.  If  so, 
there  has  been  a  marvellous  change  of  feeling 
since  Kollar^s  Slawy  Dcera  was  written  and 
accepted  as  a  national  epic. 

But  if  the  Magyars  have  on  their  side  fash- 
ions, organization,  and  the  habit  of  political 
life,  there  are  some  causes  in  operation  which 
have  told  fatally  against  them.  In  Transyl- 
vania "the  short-sighted  Magyar  landlords," 
says  Mr.  Patterson,  "  always  preferred  Rou- 
mans as  tenants  and  serfs  to  men  of  their  own 
race,"  as  more  docile  and  submissive.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  continual  exodus  of  the  Mag- 
yars into  the  Principalities.  Again,  there  has 
been  a  certain  denationalization  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Magyars,  as  many  as  half  a  million  of 
them  by  one  estimate  (which  Mr.  Patterson 
however  thinks  exaggerated)  having  changed 
their  language  and  religion.  One  reason  has 
been  that  £e  WaUachians  were  largely  patro- 
nized at  Vienna  between  1849  and  1867 ;  another 
and  curious  one  is  that  the  Greek  Church  is 
so  much  cheaper  than  Protestantism.  But  the 
main  causes,  no  doubt,  are  that  the  larger  race 
naturally  absorbs  the  smaller,  and  that  the 
race  at  the  lower  level  of  civilisation  steadily 
increases  upon  the  race  at  the  higher.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Boner  showed  very  forcibly  in  his  book 
upon  Transylvania,  the  Saxons  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
whole  districts.  But  further,  Hungary,  like  all 
countries,  has  its  conservatives,  and,  as  a  thin- 
ly-peopled and  remote  country,  develops  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  nationality.  The  men  who 
took  their  children  away  from  school,  and  pre- 
ferred to  see  them  peasants  rather  than  officials 
under  a  German  government,  have  naturally 
adopted  the  same  principle  for  their  present 
policy.  They  dread  any  changes  that  will  de- 
stroy the  existing  character  of  the  people  and 
their  institutions,  and  would  sooner  do  without 
railways,  roads,  and  commerce,  than  sacrifice 
the  predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest 
While  their  nationality  was  threatened,  this 
feeling  was  intelligible,  and  to  some  extent 
justifiable.^  At  present,  it  practically  means 
that  reforms  and  changes  coming  from  Ger- 
many are  viewed  with  extreme  suspicion,  and 
that  the  Magyar  may  easily  fall  behind  the 
neighbour  races  of  the  kingoom.  •  Yet  Mr.  Pat- 
terson does  not  regard  him#s  essentially  averse 
to  innovation.  In  fact,  where  the  German  pea- 
sant refuses  to  change,  from  a  belief  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  an3r&iing,  the  Ma^ar  appears 
to  take  a  pride  in  showing  that  he  has  master- 
ed the  new  idea. 

The  chapters  on  Hungarian  Protestantism 
are  among  the  most  interesting  in  Mr.  Patter- 
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son's  work.  Among  the  Magjrars  almost  all 
the  Protestants  are  Calvinists.  They  object  to 
the  Lutherans  as  not  sufScientlj  decided.  The 
resolution  passed  by  a  Lutheran  s3mod  to  re- 
tain the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  to  make  it  in 
such  a  way  ^*  ut  Catholici  yideant  et  Calyinistse 
ne  animadvertant,*'  certainly  seems  to  savour 
more  of  policy  than  of  the  faith  which  makes 
martyrs.  In  general,  Protestantism  appears  to 
be  losing  ground.  Its  strength  has  hun  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  favoured  by  Government, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  Protestant  schools ; 
but  the  former  motive  for  supporting  it  has 
ceased  to  be  very  powerful.  It  was  so  strong  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  two  Confessions  declared 
they  would  secede  in  a  body  to  Unitarianism  if 
the  Cabinet  persisted  in  forcing  State  aid  upon 
them.  Now  that  all  religions  are  to  be  on  a 
conmion  footing,  Catholicism  is  gaining  ^pon 
its  rivals,  partly  by  the  influence  of  numbers, 
partly,  Mr.  Patterson  thinks,  by  the  better 
education  and  higher  social  rank  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Naturally,  he  regards  their  foreign 
cultiu-e  as,  on  the  whole,  better  for  Hungary 
than  the  narrow  national  training  of  their  rivals. 
The  nation,  he  observes,  is  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  glorious  traditions  connected  with 
the  predominance  of  either  faith.  The  fact 
goes  far  to  explain  the  large  practical  tolerance 
for  which  Himgary  has  been  honourably  dis- 
tinguished. 

* 

43.  Enough  matter  has  been  put  into  Mr. 
Pumpelly's  Across  America  and  Asia  to  fur- 
nish forth  three  or  four  very  respectable  books 
of  travel.  The  chapters  relating  to  Arizona, 
the  mining  r^on  which  lies  along  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  "West- 
ern Mexico,  are  full  of  exciting  adventures; 
and,  though  the  author  lived  for  months  in  the 
continual  expectation  of  being  murdered  by 
hostile  Indians,  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  his 
foes  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
settlers  has  not  been  weakened.  *^  In  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  conquest,  heathen  or  Romish, 
do  we  find  such  a  record  of  long-continued 
atrocity  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
queror, or  of  utter  failures  of  badly  conceived 
and  dishonestly  executed  plans  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  conquered  race."  The  Indian  re- 
serves were  sacrificed  to  the  gradual  extension 
of  agricultural  settlement  in  tiie  West ;  and  of 
late  years  even  the  remotest  hunting-grounds 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  occupied 
by  miners  and  gold-seekers.  That  wholesale 
massacre  is  not  inseparable  from  conquest  by 
white  races  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  the  Jesiiit  missions 
in  Spanish  America,  and  of  Russian  rule  in 
Cental  Asia.  What  is  the  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  these  instances  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  government  of  the  Indians  by  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  not  philanthropy ;  for  the 
object  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the 
preservation  of  the  fur  monopoly,  and  that  of 
the  Russians  the  advancement  of  their  frontier. 
It  is  not  the  control  of  a  central  authority ;  for 
the  Jesuits  lived  in  constant  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  tribes  they  ruled.  The  pro- 
blem would  be  one  of  importance  if  it  were  not 


for  the  imminent  probability  that  before  the  so- 
lution is  foimd  the  material  on  which  to  make 
experiments  will  have  vanished. 

Mr.  Pumpelly  was  not  much  more  favourably 
impressed  with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  China.  A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Europeans  by  the  native  mobs, 
or  even  by  the  native  authorities ;  but  the  tale 
of  wrongs  on  the  other  side  too  rarely  finds  a 
hearing.  Writing  of  Shanghai  in  1863,  Mr. 
Pumpelly  says : — "  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  vessels  to  run  into  and  sink  any 
junks  or  boats  that  might  be  in  their  way,  no 
matter  how  crowded  with  passengers  these 
might  be ;  and  probably  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  boat  being  thus  sunk  in  Chinese 
waters."  Of  the  Chinese  character,  especially 
of  its  energy  and  its  openness  to  new  ideas, 
when  not  forced  upon  the  people  in  disregard 
of  long-standing  prejudices,  Mr.  Pumpelly 
formed  a  very  high  estimate ;  and  in  two  valu- 
able chapters  he  discusses  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  towards  them,  whether  in  China  or 
in  the  United  States.  The  calculation  that,  if 
the  emigration  from  China  to  the  latter  country 
should  increase  as  rapidly  as  on  many  grounds 
seems  likely,  a  few  years  might  show  "  a  pre- 
ponderance of  male  adults  of  Mongolian  blood  " 
on  American  territory,  will  prove  how  important 
one  aspect  of  the  subject  may  easily  become. 
Siberia,  through  which  Mr.  Pumpelly  made  his 
homeward  journey,  is  the  one  instance  perhaps 
of  a  country  successfully  peopled  by  convicts. 
Of  course,  the  explanation  of  this  is  the  propor- 
tion that  the  political  element  bears  to  every 
other  in  the  offences  for  which  banishment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  wealthier  exiles  are  often 
"  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  families,  thus 
bringing  with  them  the  social  cultivation  of  the 
higher  circles  in  Europe."  It  is  singular  that 
the  descendants  of  these  exiles  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  home  thus  forced  on  them.  Mr. 
Pumpelly  was  invariably  told  by  Siberian  ladies 
that,  "  although  they  were  viBir  fond  of  making 
long  journeys  to  Paris  and  Italy,  they  would 
never  choose  for  their  homes  any  other  coimtry  « 
than  Siberia."  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
winter  is  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  brilliance 
of  the  sudden  simmier ;  and,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  in  very  cold  climates,  every  Siberian  town 
is  the  scene  of  a  constant  succession  of  amuse- 
ments, including  a  vast  amount  of  drunkenness 
among  the  men,  and  of  gambling  among  both 
sexes.  Mr.  Pumpelly  speaks  with  cordial  en- 
thusiasm of  the  hospitality  accorded  him  in  his 
journey  through  Russia,  and  of  the  **  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
South  which  he  everywhere  found."  This  was 
partiy  due,  he  says  with  curious  frankness, 
"  to  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  rebellion  in  America  and  the  one  then 
being  crushed  in  Poland."  The  confession  is 
not  usual  in  the  mouth  of  a  Northern  par- 
tisan. 

44.  The  vast  regions  that  constitute  the 
Western  States  of  America  have,  within  half  a 
generation,  acquired  a  population  which  already 
demands  the  material  benefits  of  modem  civih- 
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sition.     But  the  conditions  under  which  rail- 
ways can  be  constructed  there  differ  widely 
from  those  which  generally  obtain  in  Europe. 
Here,  the  preliminanr  surrey  for  a  main  line  is 
little  more  than  a  pleasant  out-door  pastime ; 
there,  it  becomes  a  military  opciration.    Every 
rock  may,  and  probably  does,  conceal  a  savage ; 
and  the  forests,  which  crest  ravines  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  are  all  but  certain  to  shelter  bands 
of  foes,  who  peer  down  with  eager  eyes  to  take 
advantage  of  the  least  entanglement  or  confu- 
sion in  the  party  of  armed  intruders  who  carry 
on  their  work  below.     It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  task  really  is,  to  bind 
*  together  places  which  are  separated  by  fifty 
degrees  of  longitude,  but  which  must  by  some 
means  be  brought  speedily  into  free  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  if  the  West  is  hereafter 
to  be  effectually  governed  from  Washington. 
Of  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  inter-oceanic 
railways  the  American  Government  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  fully  convinced;  and,  under 
its  protection  and  control,  one  has  already  been 
practically  completed,  which  traverses  the  whole 
continent,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
States,  to  San  Francisco.     But  this  leaves  the 
more  southern  district  altogether  untouched ; 
and  the  PacUSc  must  again  be  reached  through 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia.    In  the  spring  of  1867,  when  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  once  more  permitted  active 
operations,  an  extensive  survey,  to  determine 
a  southern  route,  was  undertaken  by  the  Kan- 
sas Railway  Company.     For  the  work,  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  three  parties  were 
organized ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance, comprising  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their 
plateaux  and  basins,  five  separate  parties  were 
engaged  on  different  parallels  of  latitude.     Ca- 
valry escorts  and  transports  were  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Government,  without  which 
the  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible, 
owing  to  the  active  hostility  of  the  native  In- 
dian tribes. 

Dr.  Bell's  New  T^ocJcb  in  North  America 
contains  a  graphic  and  brilliant  record  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the  whole  expedition,  his 
personal  share  and  experiences  being  supple- 
mented by  details  supplied  by  friends  serving 
in  the  other  parties  into  which  it  was  divided. 
He  himself  travelled  over  some  5000  miles  of 
comparatively  unknown  coimtry.  The  end  of 
the  Kansas  Railway  Company  was  finally  at- 
tained, and  more  than  one  route  successfully 
mapped  and  graded,  but  not  without  severe 
hardships  and  some  loss  of  life.  Dr.  Bell,  set- 
tles the  "savage"  question  off-hand.  "Civi- 
lized man,"  he  says,  "  takes  care  to  reproduce 
by  artificial  means  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
he  destroys ;  the  savaee,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways do  so ;  and  when  he  does  not,  this  is  surely 
a  proof  that  he  is  no  ^  destined  by  Providence 
permanently  to  exist"  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navajos  and  Apaches 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  shortly  cease 
to  exist  as  independent  tribes,  and  that  such  a 
consummation  will  be  greatly  hastened  by  the 
iron  road  which  Dr.  Bdl  has  helped  to  carry 
through  their  fastnesses  and  hunting-grounds. 
Of  all  savages,  perhaps  the  Apaches  are  the 


least  to  be  pitied ;  for  they  exceed  all  others  in 
cruelty  and  rapine.  In  turn  they  have  ravaged, 
tortured,  and  murdered,  Aztecs,  Mexicans,  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  till  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them,  even  that  of  the  peaceful  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  violent  passions  excited  by  their  depreda- 
rions  may  be  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Marshal's  reports,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  less  than  four  years  they  carried  of^  in  round 
numbers,  13,000  mules,  7000  horses,  31,000 
head  of  homed  stock,  and  450,000  sheep.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  scalpings  and  mutilations 
which  invariably  attend  their  successful  raids 
on  small  towns,  villa^s,  and  homesteads,  the 
exasperation  of  both  me  rough  settler  and  the 
native  Mexican,  and  the  bloody  and  indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance  not  infrequently  executed,  be- 
come intelligible.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  escape  ocu- 
lar evidence  of  the  nature  of  Apache  warfare ; 
but  he  would  have  shown  better  taste  in  omit- 
ting the  ghastly  record  of  it  which  he  has  print- 
ed from  a  photograph  taken  by  himself.  He  is 
a  genuine  traveller.  The  vivacity  and  interest 
of  his  narrative  never  flags  as  he  goes  on  through 
the  wild  and  strange  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and  he  paints  every  incident  with 
so  firm  and  lifelike  a  touch  as  to  convert  his 
reader  for  the  time  into  a  member  of  the  band 
of  explorers. 

The  mere  height  of  the  range  offers  no  great 
obstacle  to  the  engineer ;  but  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter requires  careful  and  extensive  investiga- 
tion to  enable  him  to  conquer  its  difficulties. 
A  caflon  is  by  no  means  a  mere  ravine,  pass,  or 
even  gorge,  as  those  words  are  commonly  un- 
derstood in  connection  with  mountain  ranges 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  deep  cleft,  intersecting  a 
mountain  plateau,  mainly  or  entirely  water- 
worn,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  deep 
crack  left  in  stiff  clay  at  the  end  of  an  intensely 
hot  summer.  Caflons  must  be  crossed  or  evaded 
by  the  railway  engineer ;  and  in  either  case  the 
problem  is  a  hard  one.  In  size,  some  are  im- 
mense. The  great  Caflon  of  the  Colorado 
cleaves  a  plateau  of  the  average  elevation  of 
7000  feet,  and  extends  probably  550  miles,  for 
800  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Newbery,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bell,  "  the  cut  edges  of  the  table- 
lands rise  abruptly,  often  perpendicularly,  from 
the  water's  edge,  forming  walls  of  from  3000 
feet  to  over  a  mile  in  height."  Of  the  myste- 
ries of  this  deep  abyss  nothing  was  known  un- 
til 1867,  when  three  gold  "  prospecters  "  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings  reacned  a  point  to- 
wards the  upper  end.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  Indians.  One  was  immediatdy  shot  down ; 
the  other  two  fled  by  a  side  caflon,  but  found 
no  means  of  escape,  except  to  descend  the  river 
as  best  they  might  With  a  few  sticks  of  drift 
cotton-wood  they  made  a  raft,  and  embarked. 
For  four, days  they  were  swept  down  the  dark 
stream,  when  a  fierce  eddy  dashed  one  into  the 
waters,  leaving  the  survivor,  James  White,  to 
struggle  on  alone.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the 
raft  £ifted  on  to  the  Mermon  settlement  of 
Colville ;  and  White,  imbecile  and  speechless 
from  starvation  and  suffering,  was  rescued  He 
recovered,  however,  and  told  his  story,  which 
is  accepted  by  American  authorities  who  are 
perfectly  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
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on  the  matter.  They  estimate  the  distance 
travelled  to  he  over  600  miles,  hetween  walls 
nearly  perpendicular. 

San  Diego,  at  the  extreme  south  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  prohably  become  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  the  southern  system  of  railways, 
and  may  possibly  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
San  Francisco.  It  possesses  a  better  harbour, 
witli  depth  sufficient  for  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage.  Dr.  Bellas  return  journey  was  made 
by  the  upper  route  through  Nebraska,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Though  this  ground  is  comparatively  well 
known,  his  account  is  not  without  interest 
In  addition  to  his  narrative  of  the  survey  he 
gives  information  of  importance  on  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  it.  His  chapters  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Western  States 
correct  several  false  notions,  and  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  its 
material  resources ;  and  those  on  the  savage 
and  semi-civilized  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  have  both  a  general  and  an  ethnologi- 
cal value.  The  illustrations  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  above  the  average;  but  the  author's 
statement  that  he  took  great  pains  to  make 
them  true  to  nature  must  be  qualified  by  one 
exception.  The  illustration  of  White's  ad- 
venture in  the  Colorado  Cafion  must  obviously 
have  been  imagined  by  the  artist  from  descrip- 
tion only. 

45.  M.  DE  Lavelete  is  a  Belgian  writer 
whose  literary  sphere  embraces  art  and  ar- 
tists, nature  and  natural  history,  politics  and 
political  biography,  and  the  actual  struggles 
between  religious  and  civil  society.  On  all  these 
subjects  he  writes  with  though tfulness  and  care. 
In  one  of  his  Etudes  et  iSsais  he  relates  the 
life  of  Wiertz,  whose  works  he  criticises  with 
some  discrimination.  In  another  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  artist  life  in  Rome,  which  is  a  piece 
of  psychological  sensationalism,  tinged  with 
common  sense.  The  essays  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Novara,  and  on  the  country  round  Monte 
Rosa,  are  good  summaries  of  the  subjects ; 
and  that  on  Leopold  i.  as  **  constitutional 
king,"  is  generally  sound  in  its  views.  It  is 
in  the  two  most  important  essays,  '^La  crise 
religieuse  au  dix-neuvi^me  siecle,"  and  **le 
parti  liberal  et  le  parti  catholique  en  Belgique," 
that  the  author,  with  all  his  pains  and  mode- 
ration, most  fails.  In  the  first  he  fails  by  his 
moderation  itself.  For  when  he  says  that  the 
clergy  are  all  on  the  side  of  morals,  and  their 
opponents  on  that  of  merely  material  well- 
being,  and  that  the  action  of  the  clergy  is 
necessary  to  preserve  even  that  measure  of 
the  mild  and  minor  virtues  which  at  present 
distinguishes  European  society,  he  disables 
himself  from  opposing  their  pretensions.  And, 
as  he  errs  on  the  side  of  weak  compromise  in 
judging  between  the  religious  tendencies  of 
the  epoch,  so  he  errs  on  the  side  of  absolute 
principle  in  holding  the  balance  between  the 
two  Parliamentary  parties  in  Belgium.  One, 
he  says,  bases  itself  on  the  Ecclesiastical  idea 
of  justice,  the  other  on  ^*  la  notion  clairement 
perdue  du  juste  et  du  bien,"  such  as  pure 
reason  teaches.     Belgian  parties  therefore  are. 


according  to  him,  divided  into  those  absolu- 
tists who  believe  in  the  Canon-law  pure  and 
simple,  and  those  other  absolutists  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Belgian  Constitution,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  1789.  Of  course  between  absolute 
thinkers  no  compromise  is  possible.  But  he 
overlooks  the  actual  existence  in  Belgium  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  whose  education,  preju- 
dices, and  ignorance,  forbid  them  to  forswear 
the  Ecclesiastical  system  of  politics,  and  yet 
permit  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Bel^im 
Constitution.  Unless  Be^an  liberalism  were 
infected  with  the  same  dogmatic  absolutism 
which  it  detests  in  its  opponents,  it  would 
gladly  embrace  those  who  can  cordially  co^ 
operate  with  it  in  all  practical  matters,  and 
only  reserve  in  their  minds  a  comer  for  an 
abstract  system  which  they  own  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  modem  society,  for  which  they  have 
no  real  leaning,  and  which  they  only  refuse 
to  condemn  explicitly  because  they  have  a 
respect  and  affection  for  those  who  hold  it 
Even  though  the  Belgians  who  have  been 
followers  of  Montalembert  may  hesitate  to 
disavow  the  Syllabus,  it  is  ridiculous  to  sus- 
pect them  of  wishing  to  impose  its  policy  on 
Belgium.  Their  poBtical  principles  are  well 
known,  and  are  to  be  gathered,  not  from  a 
document  which  is  not  their  own,  and  con- 
cerning which  they  simply  keep  silence,  but 
from  tiieir  own  sayings,  writings,  and  acts. 
Their  position  is  in  itself  indefensible;  but, 
since  it  is  clear  that  they  really  reject  the 
principles  of  the  Syllabus,  there  is  a  want  of 
rudimentary  political  intelligence  in  demand- 
ing from  -them  an3rthing  more  than  the  practi- 
cal assurance  they  are  ready  to  give — the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  join  in  the  Quix- 
otic task  of  reimposing  those  principles  on 
emancipated  Europe. 

46.  Mr.  Gbeo  thinks  clearly,  and  expresses 
his  thoughts  in  vigorous  langua^  He  rarely 
writes  on  a  subject  without  havmg  taken  con- 
siderable trouble  to  master  its  details.  And 
the  questions  which,  in  his  Political  ProbUm$ 
for  our  Age  and  Country^  he  offers  for  solu- 
tion or  attempts  to  solve,  are  of  great  and  im- 
mediate importance.  For  all  these  reasons 
his  book  will  repay  study.  Yet  he  seems 
better  suited  for  a  journalist  than  an  essayist. 
There  are  perhaps  few  more  useful,  certainly 
few  more  effective,  modes  of  criticising  the 
measures  of  a  ministry  in  a  constitutional 
government — ^measures  often  timid,  vacillating, 
and  inconsistent — than  that  of  comparing  them 
with  what  might  be  expected  from  an  ideal, 
omnipotent,  and  omniscient  administration. 
It  is  the  journalist's  business  to  point  out  de- 
fects :  he  is  not  responsible  for  finding  the 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  benevolence 
requisite  for  providing  an  adequate  remedy. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  the 
flaws  inherent  in  constitutional  government 
are  used  as  an  argument  against  constitutional 
government  altogether.  And  this  is  reaUy 
Uie  scope  of  Mr.  Greg's  book. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  earlier  essays 
are  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  her  criminal 
classes,   and    certain   economical  and    social 
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questions,  especially  those  suggested  by  Trades- 
Unionism.  As  to  the  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Greg,  while  regretting  the  days  when  England 
assumed  to  rule  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and 
sorrowfully  declaring  that  she  can  no  longer 
keep  her  colonies  in  hand,  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  of  her  position  in  Asia. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he  ap- 
proves the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  but  thinks 
that  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Appa- 
rently he  would  like  to  arrest  summarily  all 
those  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  of 
belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  and  put  them 
through  a  course  of  solitary  imprisonment 
and  reformatory  schools  till  they  emerge 
harmless  citizens — a  somewhat  indefinite  date. 
The  essay  on  Trades-Unions  is  a  vigorous,  but 
bitter  and  one-sided,  attack  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  author  admits  that  Unions  must 
be  recognised,  but  would  impose  rigid  condi- 
tions on  their  recognition.  The  evils  arising 
from  high  prices,  adulteration,  and  other 
incidents  of  a  commercial  and  highly  artificial 
state  of  society,  he  would  attempt  to  remedy 
by  more  direct  legislation  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered practicable  or  expedient  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  the  vigorous  denouncer  of  Trades- 
Unions  hankering  after  a  law  to  limit  the 
number  of  bakers'  shops.  Then,  under  the 
head  of  "The  Parliamentary  Career,"  "The 
Price  we  pay  for  Self-Govemment"  and  "  Ves- 
tryism,"  follow  a  series  of  vehement  on- 
slaughts on  the  whole  system  of  Parliamen- 
tary and  Constitutional  Government.  The 
praise  which  is  generally  due  to  Mr.  Greg's 
style  must  be  qualified  with  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  book.  In  his  indignation  at  the 
present  system  of  English  Government,  he 
heaps  together  abusive  epithets,  superlatives, 
and  italics,  until  his  language  often  degene- 
rates into  a  feminine  shriek.  His  ideal  is  a 
bureaucratic  despotism.  What  he  wishes  for 
is  a  number  of  departments,  permanent,  irre- 
sponsible, and  within  their  own  sphere  om- 
mpotent.  He  is  intolerant  of  the  checks  of 
popular  government,  of  that  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating parties  and  conceding  to  prejudices 
which  makes  ministers  appear  timid,  laws 
illoffical,  and  measures  incomplete.  Of  course, 
wim  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  recent 
English  legislation,  actual  or  in  process — the 
Reform  Act,  and  tiiie  measures  relating  to  the 
Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land — he  has  no  sym- 
pathy whatever.  The  first  he  regards  as  an 
advance  towards  that  democracy  which  he 
dreads  and  dislikes  ;  the  others  he  believes  to 
spring  from  a  merely  sentimental  grievance, 
or  the  necessity  of  raising  a  party  cry,  whilst 
all  of  them  he  considers  as  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  social  reforms  which  are 
more  urgently  needed. 

Many  of  Mr.  Greg's  criticisms  are  excellent 
He  rightly  condemns  the  attempt  of  Parlia- 
ment to  usurp  the  function  of  administration, 
and  demands  greater  organization  and  a  strong 
government  But  he  fails  to  justify  his  gen- 
eral position.  In  order  to  organize  it  is  not 
always  necessary  ta  centralize;  nor  need  a 
government,  in  order  to  be  strong,  cease  to  be 
responsible.     It  is  strange  that  he  should  not 


see  that  his  ideal  is  one  which  has  been,  or  is 
being;  rejected  as  impracticable  and  pernicious 
by  every  civilized  country,  that  intelligence  in 
a  government  is  useless  without  sympathy, 
and  that  its  only  real  strength  is  that  which 
is  based  on  public  confidence. 

47.  The  third  part  of  Mr.  Morris's  Earthly 
Paradise  is  calculated  to  dispel  any  doubts 
which  the  former  volume  may  have  left  as  to 
the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  his 
Prologue  and  the  persons  of  the  wanderers. 
The  verses  in  which  he  recalls  them  after  each 
fresh  story  are  amongst  the  most  uniformly 
pleasing  in  the  book ;  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  renascent  art,  like  Mr.  Morris's,  to  labour 
with  equal  zeal  to  adorn  the  picture  and  the 
frame,  to  enrich  the  setting  and  to  engrave 
the  gem.  But  as,  with  the  star-gazer  Gregory, 
minstrel  and  hero,  dreamer  and  vision,  melt 
interchangeably  into  one,  so  here  the  Prologue 
seems  at  times  itself  the  poem,  and  the  stories 
of  the  months  only  a  chorus,  ending  each 
time  the  earthly  Paradise  has  been  again 
sought  and  found,  won  or  lost,  with  the  re- 
frain, "So  he  lived  and  was  happy  but  the 
time  was  short,"  or  "  He  ended  miserably  but 
his  misery  had  an  end."  Pre-occupied  with 
the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  hiding-place  for  hap- 
piness, or  perhaps  affected  by  the  less  cheerful 
associations  of  autumn,  the  present  volume 
has  a  monotony,  and  almost  a  gloom,  to  which 
its  predecessors  were  strangers.  Even  the 
echoes  of  Grecian  story  are  sadder,  and 
troubled  with  an  undergrowth  of  conflicting 
passion,  only  in  one  case — the  story  of  "  Acon- 
tius  and  Cydippe,"  —  yielding  place  to  the 
short-lived  bloom  of  human  happiness.  The 
poet  seems  a  prey  to  hesitation  whether  he 
shall  enter  the  lists  against  the  faith  and  hope 
of  past  ages,  by  daring  to  invent  a  happy 
climax  for  himself ;  and  the  doubt  mars  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  formerly  seized  on 
the  traditional  triumphs  of  love.  Whether 
by  accident  or  design,  most  probably  by  a 
half-conscious  mixture  of  the  two,  the  tales  of 
the  Northmen  seem  always  to  agree  in  seeking 
the  superhuman  felicity  which,  expressed  or 
understood,  is  the  motive  of  all  their  thoughts, 
in  some  far-off  country  not  perhaps  to  be 
reached  without  magical  aid,  or  in  some  ghostly 
bride  before  whose  fatal  smile  the  world  is 
worthless,  or  in  an  immortality  of  unconceived 
content,  or  even  in  an  inconstant  or  a  hapless 
earthly  love.  Their  hosts  of  the  far  west,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  for  granted  the  power  of 
happy  rapturous  enjoyment,  which  tlie  wan- 
derers believe  in,  only  because  without  it 
their  quest  would  be  objectless  as  well  as 
hopeless.  In  "Atalanta's  Race"  and  "Pyg- 
malion and  the  Image,"  in  "The  Love  of 
Alcestes "  and  "  Acontius  and  Cydippe,"  the 
tale  tells  of  human  wishes  strangely  granted, 

"  nor  might  I  hear 
That  aught  of  evil  on  them  fell," 

except  that  in  due  course  father  makes  place  for 
son,  and  lover  and  beloved  pass  away  in  their 
turn,  since 
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"  Such  is  our  frail  mortal  lot, 
Love  itself  would  did  they  not." 

The  undetermined  longings  of  Rhodope,  and 
her  douhtful  entrance  on  an  unknown  future, 
are  a  degree  further  removed  from  the  huoyant 
realism  of  Greek  art ;  and  the  unities  of  suffer- 
ing are  violated  in  "  The  Death  of  Paris  "  hy  the 
tr^tment  which  brings  together  in  one  picture 
the  bereavement  of  CEnone,  Helen,  and  Paris 
divided  by  love,  death,  and  remorse. 

"  Well-nigh  they  blamed  the  singer  too,  that  he 
Must  needs  draw  pleasure  from  men's  misery  ; 
Natheless  a  little  even  they  must  feel 
How  time  and  tale  a  long-past  woe  will  heal 
^nd  make  a  melody  of  grief,  and  give 
Joy  to  the  world,  that  whoso  dies  shall  live/' 

But  the  secret  of  this  pleasant  pain  is  half  lost 
when  the  audience  begins  to  think  as  well  as  to 
listen,  thoueh  there  are  worse  faults,  even  in  a 
poet,  than  giving  necessary  rise  to  certain  trains 
of  thought 

One  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  present  volume  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise  is  that  in  the  latter  the  author  ha[s 
relied  more  upon  his  own  powers  of  invention. 
But  a  story,  short,  complete  in  itself,  and  alto- 
gether distinct  from  any  previous  one,  has  very 
seldom  been  invented.  In  Mr.  Morris' s  pages  there 
are  glimpses  of  heavenly  bliss  or  unfati^omable 
despair,  and  one  enchanting  landscape  follows 
another  with  dazzling  rapic&ty,  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  a  dream-like  unreality,  and  making 
even  the  sense  of  pleasure  complex  and  restless. 
The  simple,  short-lived  triumph  which,  in  the 
Grecian  legends,  hails  the  accomplished  union 
of  beauty  and  love  is  entirely  congenial  to  his 
muse ;  but,  with  all  his  delight  in  the  brilliancy 
of  sun  and  sky,  he  is  never  quite  himself  except 
when  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  thunder-cloud 
looming  on  the  horizon.  His  wanderers  are  in 
love  with  immortality,  because  the  poef  s  fancy 
might  bestow  any  other  gift,  which,  granted, 
would  only  leave  them  a  prey  to  the  fear  of  its 
future  loss,  by  death  if  not  before.  He  veils 
the  contradiction  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  by 
picturing  a  happy  land  which  might  be  Paradise 
if  there  were  no  death  in  it;  but  since  there  is, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  closely  whether  the 
dwellers  in  the  Fortunate  Isles  only  need  to  add 
immortality  to  fair  weather  and  abundant  har- 
vests before  finding  themselves  masters  of  the 
summum  bonum. 

If  the  fairy  tales  are  taken  as  they  are,  with- 
out insisting  on  their  moral,  or  even  following 
out  their  meaning  too  closely,  they  are  as  full 
of  beauty  as  ever,  and  perhaps  have  an  added 
richness  in  detail.  In  *^  The  Land  East  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  " — a  mystical  terri- 
tory of  which  the  only  description  is  that  it  is 
somewhere,  and  which  may  be  anywhere  to  the 
poet  who  seeks  at  twilight — ^we  are  brought 
nearest  to  the  gates  of  the  promised  land ;  but 
in  this  poem  Mr.  Morris  vmtes  for  himself, 
only  grouping  and  borrowing  the  forms  of  more 
hopeful  legends;  and  instead  of  resting  with 
Ogier  in  the  happy  valley  of  Avilion,  the  star- 
gazer  awakes,  and  lo  1  everything  was  a  dream. 
"  The  Lovers  of  Gu^run  " — a  less  fascinating, 
Icelandic  Helen — is  nearer  common  earth,  but 


in  the  regions  of  strange  weird  passions  made 
familiar  by  the  Sagas.  The  actors  in  the  tra- 
gedy are  real  and  uving ;  but  they  belong  to  an 
extinct  order  of  things.  Their  love  and  their 
jealou^  have  uncouth  forms  of  their  own ;  and 
that  which,  if  told  in  outline,  would  seem  a 
simple  story  enough,  becomes  instead  an  ab- 
sorbing struggle  against  fate,  with  half  hidden 
calls  for  sympathy,  and  deep  suggestiveness. 

The  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  sto- 
ries is  the  same,  though  the  incidents  and  de- 
scriptions are  as  various  as  is  compatible  with 
that  failure  of  dramatic  consistency  to  which 
Mr.  Morris's  poems  owe  their  peculiar  pleasure- 
giving  character.  Images  of  beauty  are  tiie 
only  ones  that  seem  to  find  a  place  in  his  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  road  to  despair  in  **  The 
man  who  never  laughed  again  "  is  as  thickly  be- 
set with  them  as  the  maiden  solitude  of  the 
dreary  Rhodope.  The  keenest  pain  he  recog- 
nises is  the  privation  of  beauty ;  but  since  Che 
illusion  he  aims  at  producing  is  only  subjective, 
poet  and  reader  do  not  suffer  with  the  phan- 
toms of  the  story.  The  melancholy  element  is 
found  rather  in  the  failure  of  all  this  profusion 
of  beauty  to  banish  the  thought  of  its  own  un- 
reality and  insufficiency, 

"  Since  neither  love  nor  joy,  nor  even  pain. 
Should  last  for  ever." 

If  the  poems  for  Autumn  were  compared  witii 
those  for  Spring  and  Summer,  criticism  might 
perhaps  have  to  pronounce  them  less  perfect  in 
form,  though  in  substance  of  more  and  f uUer 
interest  And  they  contain,  on  the  whole, 
fewer  of  blemishes  in  the  versification — ^halting 
monosyllabic  hues  which  in  their  want  of  mod- 
ulation used  to  recall  In  Memoriam  by  sheer 
force  of  contrast  This  reform,  still  only  par- 
tial, is  favoured  by  the  greater  diffuseness  of 
most  of  the  present  poems,  where  the  author, 
instead  of  restricting  himself  to  known  and  cir- 
cumstantial originals,  gives  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  can  amplify  the  sense  if  the  verse 
seems  bald  to  the  ear.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  he  gains  or  loses  by  coming  in  closer 
contact  than  before  with  ideas  forming  a  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  modem  thought  But  the 
doubt  is  not  very  serious ;  for  it  is  still  opoi  to 
those  who  read  The  Earthly  Paradise  to  de- 
light in  its  brilliant  stories  of  love  and  fairy  ad- 
venture, without  taking  into  account  the  curious 
underlying  assumption — ^which  again  those  who 
please  mav  detect-— that  happiness  and  misery 
are  each  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  other's  exist- 
ence, if,  indeed,  either  has  an  existence  at  alL 

48.  An  idyll  is  necessarily  a  poem  of  limited 
horizon ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  poem  of 
"The  Holy  Grail"  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent 
volume.  In  the  oldest  versions  of  the  story  of 
the  Grail,  it  is  itself  an  epopee :  even  in  Mallo- 
ry's  abridgment  it  is  still  a  gigantic  episode, 
with  all  sorts  of  allusions  which  mark  its  oon> 
nection  with  a  whole  leeendary  cycle.  In  Mr. 
Tennyson  there  is  noming  of  the  castle  of 
Maidens,  nor  of  the  ghasUy  queen  whose  sick- 
ness is  to  be  healed  by  blood,  nor  of  le  Roy 
Pescheur,  with  all  the  mournful  pageantry  of 
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his  castle.  EverythiDg  is  clear,  compact,  and 
intelligible.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  were  the  only 
author  who  had  preserved  the  story,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  whether  it  was 
originally  a  myth -or  a  pure  allegory.  To  Wol- 
fram von  Esdienbach  the  Order  of  the  Grail 
was  an  allegory  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and 
the  aims  of  Cnristian  Chivalry.  To  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson the  quest  of  the  Grail  is  an  allegory  of 
the  disturbing  influences  of  the  ideal  half  un- 
derstood. The  first  version  that  has  come 
down  to  us  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  crusades : 
the  last  embodies  in  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
rectified  form,  the  reaction  from  their  failure. 
The  Round  Table  breaks  down  under  the  strain 
of  the  quest  as  mediflsval  Christendom  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  the  crusades.  And 
the  Round  Table  breaks  down  under  a  mistake. 
Arthur  is  just  enough  to  distin^ish  between 
the  sight  of  Galahad  and  the  faith  or  the  credu- 
lous sequacity  of  the  others,  in  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's best  epigrams, 

*'  Lo  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will  see  ; " 

but  in  reality  he  rates  his  own  mission  higher. 
It  is  more  imiversal,  and  not  less  ecstatic,  if 
any  can  rise  to  its  full  height  It  is  natural  to 
judge  an  allegory  in  some  measure  by  the  truth 
of  its  moral ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
practical  work,  even  in  the  highest  sphere,  is 
rewarded  by  mystical  ecstacy.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  put  Arthur  above  Galahad;  for  characters 
become  perfect  and  pass,  while  constitutions 
remain  and  become  corrupted.  The  tr^tment 
of  the  poem,  if  it  was  to  oe  turned  into  an  idyll 
at  all,  IS  a  model  of  graceful  compression.  No 
device  could  be  better  than  to  make  Percivale 
tell  the  tales  that  the  knights  told  Arthur  on 
their  return;  but  it  may  oe  the  fervour  and 
stress  of  the  Quest  rather  evaporate  in  conse- 
quence. The  great  scene  of  the  departure  of 
Galahad  is  unquestionably  splendid,  but  per- 
haps a  little  mechanical.  It  recalls  both  the 
farewell  of  Hiawatha  and  the  phantasmagoria 
of  purifications  in  Moore's  Epicurean,  Of 
course  no  one  would  put  it  on  tne  same  level ; 
but  the  possibility  even  of  the  external  coinci- 
dence suggests  the  danger  that  when  an  allegory 
is  taken  up,  even  by  a  great  poet,  in  order  to  be 
inverted,  invention  sometimes  may  take  the 
place  of  imagination.  A  less  ambitious  passage 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  rich  musical  English 
which  is  likely  to  be  always  unique : — 

"  O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kinjjB,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  king  himself  had  fears  that  it  would 

fall, 
So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim ;  for  where  the 

roofs 
Tottered  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watched  us  pass ;  and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weighed  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls. 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of 

flowers 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wy  vem,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan, 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name. 


Calling  '  God  speed  1 '  but  in  the  street  below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the   king  himself  could  hardly 

speak 
For  grief,  and  in  the  middle  street  the  Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wailed  and  shrieked 

aloud, 
'  This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sins/  " 

The  first  part  of  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre"  con- 
tains some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  happiest  writ- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the 
first  appearance  of  Pelleas,  or  his  first  meeting 
with  Ettarre ;  and  the  analysis  of  her  coquetry 
is  entertaining  and  not  ungraceful  But  the 
sequel  is  simply  intolerable ;  and  the  attempt 
at  subtlety  in  the  beginning  only  makes  it 
worse.  If  such  stories  are  to  be  told,  they 
should  be  told  of  beings  that  bear  the  greatest 
possible  resemblance  to  dumb  animals.  In  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  story,  Mr.  Tennyson 
only  makes  Pelleas  contemptible  and  Ettarre 
loathsome.  In  Mallory  it  ends  as  well  as  it 
could  have  ended :  Ettarre  comes  to  seek  her 
forfeited  lover,  and  finds  him  happily  appropri- 
ated by  Nimue,  the  chief  of  the  ladies  of  the  Lake, 
who  in  the  old  legend  is  always  beneficent,  in 
spite  of  her  entrancing  Merlin.  This  is  a  more 
poetical  destiny  than  to  sink  into  a  theatrical 
portent  to  terrify  the  sinful  queen.  "The 
Passing  of  Arthur"  has  not  been  improved  by 
being  completed,  though  the  additions  at  Uie 
begmning  and  end  are  far  from  being  inferior 
to  the  rest  in  workmanship.  At  the  end  of 
the  new  beginning  the  join  shows ;  for  the  old 
beginning  was  not  easy  to  write  up  to,  and  cer- 
tainly was  much  too  fine  to  be  altered.  The 
desolation  in  which  the  old  poem  closed  was 
immeasurably  more  impressive  than  the  very 
chastened  note  of  triumph  which  has  been  ap- 
pended since.  "The  Coming  of  Arthur"  is 
the  least  interesting  poem  in  the  volume,  but 
very  far  from  the  least  successful.  If  it  had 
been  the  introduction  to  a  really  epic  treatment 
of  the  whole  legend,  it  would  have  been  quite 
interesting  enough :  as  it  is,  though  the  three- 
fold account  of  Arthur's  parentage  is  very  skil- 
fully worked  up,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
impression  that  nothing  comes  of  it  If  curi- 
osity was  to  be  stimulated,  not  satisfied,  the 
little  novice  in  Guinevere  said  enough,  and  not 
too  much.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
nite opinion ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  IdylU  of 
the  King  had  been  completed  without  addinc 
anything  equal  to  the  pathos  of  "Elaine,' 
or  the  best  part  of  "  Gumevere,"  the  ironical 
scene  with  the  novice,  or  even  the  tormenting 
cleverness  of  "  Vivien." 

"  The  Golden  Supper"  is  taken  from  Boccac- 
cio ;  and  perhaps  the  subject  is  better  suited  to 
the  objective  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  than 
to  the  subjective  art  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
"Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,"  is  curious  and 
instructive  as  a  foil  to  his  predecessor.  If  the 
two  had  appeared  together  it  would  have  been 
needless  to  remark  that  he  is  unworthy  to 
figure  as  a  pendant  "  Lucretius  "  is  undenia- 
bly a  very  fine  and  wonderful  poem,  and  would 
have  been  yet  finer  had  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  poet  been  Lucretius  instead  of 
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a  pitying  Theist's  apology  for  him.  "  The  Vic- 
tim is  a  very  artistic  presentation  of  a  situa- 
tion to  which  it  was  not  possible  to  add  any- 
thing except  artistic  workmanship. 

49.  Mr.  Giles's  lectures  on  Human  Life  in 
ShaJcespeare  were  delivered  before  vast  audi- 

'  ences  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  They 
form  a  continuous  dithyramb  in  honour  of  the 
poet,  and  are  rather  perhaps  orations  than  lec- 
tures. They  do  not  enter  deeply  into  criticism ; 
but  they  set  forth  clearly  and  connectedly  the 
views  held  by  most  critics  on  the  general  influ- 
ence of  Shakespeare,  on  his  method  of  portrai- 
ture, and  on  his  comic  and  tragic  force.  The 
author  enlarges  much  on  the  subtlety  and 
thoroughness  of  the  feminine  element  in  Shake- 
speare, and  shows  in  detail  the  different  princi- 
ples on  which  woman  and  man  are  treated  in 
his  dramas.     One  of  his  remarks  exhibits  the 

,  studies  of  Boston  in  an  unflattering  light: — 
^^  The  literature  which  has  no  feminine  element 
or  interest  wants  the  most  vital  element  of  hu- 
manity. If  so  it  be  with  simple  exclusion, 
what  must  it  be  with  the  literature  which  de- 
preciates woman,  scorns  her,  mocks  her,  ridi- 
cules her,  and  satirizes  her  ?  The  one  she  will 
neglect,  the  other  she  will  detest  What  wo- 
man reads  Rabelais?  What  woman  reads 
Montaigne  or  Boyle?  What  woman  reads 
Alexander  Pope  or  Jonathan  Swift?  And 
with  all  the  genius  of  these  writers,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  living  interest  in 
the  world.  What  woman  reads  them  ?  But 
also,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  man  ?  If  wo- 
men read  them,  men  would,  and  they  would 
not  so  soon  have  become  obsolete."  Mr.  Giles 
holds  that  Shakespeare  properly  gives  genius 
to  men,  and  therefore  humour.  Men,  he  minks, 
are  the  sole  subjects  or  objects  of  humour: 
women  may  be  detestable,  but  hardly  ridicu- 
lous. Women  surpass  men  in  wit ;  but  most 
peculiarly  ^^toian  excels  woman  in  the  faculty 
of  being  a  fool."  "  To  be  a  fool,  characteristic 
and  decisive,  it  requires  to  be  a  man,  not  a  wo- 
man, and  to  this  law  Shakespeare  certainly  ad- 
heres." It  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  and 
how  Mrs.  Quickly  or  Juliet*  s  nurse  are  less 
fools  than  Shallow  or  Bottom,  whose  folly  is 
sufficiently  notorious.  In  the  last  lecture  a 
very  pretty  theory  of  the  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is 
marred  by  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  later 
determinations  of  the  dates  of  the  plays.  Ever 
since  Mr.  Hunter's  essay  in  1845  the  Tempest 
has  been  removed  from  the  winter  to  the  smn- 
mer  of  Shakespeare's  annus  mirabilis. 

60.  The  Secret  of  Swed^nborg^  by  Mr.  James, 
is  the  work  of  a  man  who  reveres  his  hero 
both  as  prophet  and  as  philosopher ;  it  is  only 
in  the  latter  aspect  that  his  volume  falls  within 
the  scope  of  secular  criticism.  In  his  view, 
Swedenborgianism  is  the  decisive  result  of  the 
long  struggle  between  deism,  pantheism,  and 
atheism.  The  doctrine  of  creation,  or  origin, 
is  the  place  where  these  systems  come  into  the 
crisis  of  their  antagonism,  and  therefore  occu- 
pies the  largest  part  in  the  volume.  In  discuss- 
ing the  theist  idea,  Mr.  James  knows  nothing 


of  the  distinction  between  the  Semitic,  the 
Christian,  and  the  artistic,  or  Rousseauite  ideal 
He  can  onlv  conceive  of  a  theist' s  God  as  an 
individual  mhabiting  heaven,  who  maintains 
the  imiverse  as  a  separate  realm,  which  he  go- 
verns according  to  his  fancy :  *^  a  God  who  has 
nought  to  do  but  to  receive  assiduous  court  for 
a  work  of  creation  done  myriads  of  ages  ago, 
and  which  is  reputed  to  have  cost  him  in  &e 
doing  neither  pains  nor  patience,  neither  affec- 
tion nor  thought,  but  simply  the  utterance  of  a 
dramatic  word ;  and  who  is  willing,  according- 
ly, to  accept  our  decorous  Sunday  homage  in 
ample  quittance  of  obligations  so  unconscious- 
ly incurred  on  our  pajrt,  sft  lightly  rendered 
and  so  penuriously  sanctioned  on  his."  Mr. 
James  then  denies  a  personal  absolute  infini- 
tude, and  substitutes  for  it  "  one  of  character :" 
"  no  longer  a  Sunday  but  a  week-day  divinity, 
a  working  God,  grimy  with  the  dust  and  sweat 
of  oiu-  most  carnal  appetite  and  passions,"  who 
will  not  inflate  "  our  worthless  pietistic  righ- 
teousness," but  will  cleanse  our  physical  and 
moral  existence  from  its  odious  defilement 
He  agrees  with  the  pantheists  in  identifying 
the  creature  and  Creator,  but  differs  from  them 
in  denying  the  reality  of  one-half  of  creation, 
in  that  he  makes  nature  not  being  but  only  a 
seeming,  not  substance  but  only  a  shadow. 
Nature  for  him  exists  only  to  sense,  and  has 
no  rational  or  substantial  reality.  It  is  but  a 
scheme  for  exhibiting  the  Creator  to  the  crea- 
ture. It  is  the  immersion  of  creative  perfec- 
tion in  created  imperfection,  so  that  the  more 
the  Creator  alone  is,  the  more  the  creature 
alone  appears.  We  have,  therefore,  only  two 
realities,  man  and  God.  Nature  stands  be- 
tween them,  as  the  manifestation  of  one  to  the 
other.  But  then  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  God  and  man.  God  is  not  an  infinite 
person,  but  the  character  of  humanity  raised 
to  infinite  perfection.  This  doctrine  is  really 
pantheism,  and  only  differs  from  the  vulgar 
pantheism  by  denying  the  reality  of  much  that 
is  usually  considered  part  of  the  pan^  or  all 
If  man  is  the  all,  and  man  is  god,  then  the  doc- 
trine which  affirms  this  god  is  pantheistic  In 
its  theory,  hiunan  vices  must  be  in  God  just  as 
much  as  virtues;  only,  for  Mr.  James,  the 
vices  are  the  mode  in  which  the  natural  seem- 
ing is  fermented  away,  and  the  substantial  be- 
ing left  clear  and  sheer.  Thus  vices  are  reck- 
oned part  of  the  method  by  which  man  comes 
to  God :  "  God  never  quarrels  with  his  creature 
for  his  moral  defects,  but  accepts  them  cordial- 
ly as  the  needful  purchase  of  his  spiritual  mer- 
cy." A  doctrine  like  this  would  seem  a  priori 
to  shed  a  sinister  light  on  the  Swedenborgian 
theory  of  the  sexes,  and  to  justify  much  that 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  says  of  it  in  his  SpiritiLal 
Wives.  But  Mr.  James  strenuously  denies  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Dixon's  theories  and  assertions, 
and  ends  his  book  with  a  very  indignant  pro- 
test against  him. 

Mr.  James  is  a  scholar  and  an  eloquent  writ- 
er ;  but  some  philosophers  are  so  thorny  that 
the  attempt  to  express  them  ruins  all  expres- 
sion. The  book  consists  of  paragraphs  like 
this :  "  A  distinctly  supernatural  creation,  once 
sO  fondly  urged  upon  our  faith,  is  quite  unin- 
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telligible  to  modem  culture,  because  it  violates 
experience  or  contradicts  our  observation  of 
nature.  Everything  we  observe  in  nature  im- 
plies to  our  understanding  a  common  or  identi- 
cal substance,  being  itself  a  particular  or  indi- 
vidual form  of  such  substance.  If,  then,  the 
objective  form  of  things  were  an  outward  or 
supernatural  communication  to  them,  it  would 
no  longer  be  their  own  form,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  lack  all  subjective  root,  all  natural  basis, 
and  confess  itself  an  imposition.  Thus,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  creation,  every 
natural  object  would  disclaim  a  natural  gene- 
sis ;  and  nature  consequently  would  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  her  proper  forms.*' 
This  is  a  strange  ar^ment  both  as  coming 
from  a  man  who  demes  substance  to  nature, 
and  as  addressed  to  men  who  believe  natural 
substance  to  be  only  so  far  real  as  it  is,  each 
instant,  upheld  by  the  Creator  in  whom  it  lives, 
moves,  and  is.  Again,  Mr.  James  says,  *'  It  is 
preposterous  to  allege  that  mv  consciousness 
or  subjectivity  involves  any  other  person  than 
myself,  since  this  would  vitiate  my  personal 
identity,  and  hence  defeat  my  possible  spiritual 
individuality  or  character."  It  is  only  upon 
such  violent  assumptions  as  this  that  the  Swe- 
denborgian  theory  of  conscience,  as  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  relation  of  one*8-self  to  one's 
nature,  can  be  founded. 

51.  Mr.  Mauricb  makes  ethics  an  historical 
science ;  that  is,  he  derives  duty,  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  individual  man,  but  from  his  ex- 
ternal relations.  In  his  lecture  on  Social 
Morality  he  divides  his  subject  into  three 
parts — domestic  morality,  national  morality, 
and  imivcrsal  morality.  The  first  he  derives 
from  the  necessary  relations  of  every  human 
being  to  his  parents  and  to  the  domestic  circle 
into  which  he  is  bom ;  the  second  he  founds 
in  the  aggregation  of  families  into  tribes,  and 
of  tribes  into  nations  with  international  rela- 
tions ;  the  third  he  traces  through  the  Roman 
Empire,  Christianity,  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
**  Latin  family,*'  and  the  Humanitarian  systems 
of  recent  philosophy,  to  his  own  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal Christianity  tolerant  of  all  men,  acknow- 
ledging the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  en- 
couraging all  discoveries,  and  embracing  all 
truth.  Of  course  he  puts  into  his  system 
more  than  he  finds  there.  History  bv  itself  is 
quite  incapable  of  furnishing  the  criterion  of 
morals:  it  shows  what  has  been  done,  not 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Inductive 
morals  is  as  defective  as  inductive  theology, 
which  can  only  prove  God  to  have  that  precise 
degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence, 
which  appears  in  his  workmanship,  and  noth- 
ing further.  "We  cannot,"  as  Mr.  Maurice 
says,  "  pick  up  divinity  or  morality  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  they  do  not  grow  amidst  any  flowers 
that  we  have  examin^"  Neither  are  they  in 
the  merely  outward  phenomena  which  alone 
history  can  give.  Mr.  Maurice  protests  against 
"independent"  morality,  but  he  assumes  it 
He  does  not  construct  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  out  of  history ;  but  he 
starts  with  an  implied,  though  not  expressed, 
assumption  of  the  whole  system  of  morals,  and 


only  shows  how  the  progress  of  society  de- 
veloped first  one  principle,  then  another  princi- 
ple, till  the  original  faint  idea  of  good  and  ill 
stood  forth  in  all  the  distinctness  of  a  reality 
recognized  by  society. 

But  if  in  one  wav  this  method  of  treatment 
detracts  from  Mr.  Maurice's  power,  in  another 
it  adds  to  his  freedom  and  persuasiveness. 
Starting  with  the  fact  of  Fatherhood,  he  trans- 
forms tiie  material  fact  into  the  spiritual  and 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God;  and  in  like 
manner  the  brotherhood  of  the  primitive  fami- 
ly becomes  the  brotherhood  with  Christ, 
the  Head  of  Humanity,  in  the  universal 
family.  God  becomes  the  personal  Patri- 
arch of  the  human  family.  All  the  great 
historical  developments,  whether  of  force, 
or  intellect,  or  sentiment,  take  place  un- 
der His  direction.  Hence  proceeds  not  only 
a  toleration,  grounded  on  the  sinfulness  of  in- 
terfering with  God's  work,  but  a  syncretism  in 
philosophy,  in  which  a  place  is  found  not  only 
for  truths  but  for  errors,  in  which  error  is  a 
protest  against  one-sided  orthodoxy,  and  con- 
tributes a  necessary  quota  to  the  total  of  truth. 
In  Mr.  Maurice's  system  moreover  the  earlier 
developments  remain,  without  being  absorbed 
in  the  later  developments.  He  blames  Plato 
for  losing  the  particular  in  the  universal,  and 
praises  Aristotle  for  building  up  the  universal 
from  the  totality  of  particul^s.  Morality  is  a 
syncretism  of  domestic,  national,  and  universal 
morality.  Each  smaller  system  remains  per- 
fect within  the  sphere  of  the  larger  system. 
Thus  the  competition  of  interests,  which  might 
endanger  national  morality,  is  checked  by  a 
fraternity  borrowed  from  domestic  morality. 
Mr.  Maurice's  devotion  to  his  social  and  his- 
torical system  of  morals  is  exemplified  in  his 
refusal  to  call  Christianity  a  religion,  and  his 
insisting  on  calling  it  a  kingdom.  His  syn- 
cretism might  have  acknowledged  that  both 
propositions  are  true.  But  he  is  somewhat  of 
an  enthusiast,  and  his  feeling  leads  him  into 
contradictions.  Why  should  he  at  once  re- 
joice that  the  Americans  have  put  down  sla- 
very by  force,  and  deprecate  their  treating 
polygamy  in  the  same  way  ?  It  is  difQcult  to 
see  how  they  could  be  right  in  the  one  case 
without  being  right  in  the  other  also. 

A  further  result  of  this  frame  of  mind  is  Mr. 
Maurice's  disdain  for  mere  notions.  Morality 
for  him  is  fact,  and  not  theory.  He  holds 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  attributes  in 
God;  for  his  own  attributes  are  God.  Mr. 
Maurice  is  a  realist,  in  such  a  sense  that  with 
him  language  is  a  thing,  and  false  statement 
becomes  in  itself,  apart  from  intention  or  con- 
sequences, one  of  the  worst  of  crimes.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  his  contempt  for  the  "  poly- 
syllables "  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  respect 
for  the  English  monosyllables  in  which  the 
common-sense  of  the  people  is  summed  up. 
His  impetuousness  sometimes  makes  him  un- 
fair to  systems  which  he  criticises.  But  on 
the  whole  his  lectures  are  excellent;  and  he 
comprehends  in  his  survey  and  uses  in  his  con- 
structi<m  all  the  chief  ideas  which  are  working 
together  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
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62.  Mr.  Hazard^s  Two  Letters  on  Causation 
and  Freedom  in  Willing^  contain  excellent 
criticism  on  two  well-known  positions  of  Mr. 
Mill,  who  denies  both  tenets.  With  regard  to 
Causation,  Mr.  Hazard  argues  that  our  notion 
both  of  power  and  cause  is  derived  from  an  in- 
nate knowledge  of  effort,  and  its  anticipated 
effect  Those  who  will  not  admit  that  the  no- 
tion of  cause  is  deriyed  from  intelligent  effort, 
take  one  of  three  courses.  First,  they  substi- 
tute for  cause  generalized  phenomena,  as  gra- 
vitation ;  but  this  makes  the  facts  collectively 
the  cause  of  each  fact  of  the  collection,  that  is, 
makes  humanity  the  father  of  each  man.  Or, 
secondly,  they  substitute  phenomena  them- 
selves, the  "whole  antecedents;"  but  the 
"whole  antecedents  "  are  the  same  evoywhere 
at  the  same  moment,  so  that  their  effects 
should  be  the  same ;  and  each  effect  modifies 
the  whole  antecedents,  so  that  the  same  effects 
should  never  continue.  Or,  thirdly,  they  sub- 
stitute uniform  succession,  or  uniformity  itself ; 
but  this  is  equivalent  to  making  the  collective 
events  the  cause  of  themselves  individually: 
for  succession  is  effect,  and  to  make  it  cause  is 
to  make  it  its  own  cause.  The  ontological 
thesis  is  ably  defended  in  this  first  letter 
against  both  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

The  second  letter  controverts  the  position 
that  volition  is  thd  necessary  effect  of  its 
antecedents  and  present  conditions.  Mr. 
Hazard  classes  Mr.  Mill's  arguments  for  that 
position  under  four  heads,  and  controverts 
them  all.  Against  the  first,  namely,  that  voli- 
tion is  the  necessary  effect  of  its  antecedents, 
he  argues  that  an  intelligent  conative  being, 
among  changing  events,  can  of  itself  begin  to 
act,  and  that  his  action  is  determined  not  by 
the  events,  but  by  himself.  The  object  of  vo- 
lition is  not  to  continue  the  current  of  events, 
but  to  change  its  uniformity.  Volition  has  two 
distinct  purposes:  first,  to  produce  external 
change  by  the  effort  to  move ;  next,  to  produce 
knowledge  by  a  mental  effort  Neither  of  these 
is  necessarily  determined  by  any  special  ante- 
cedent Against  the  second  head  of  Mr.  Mill^s 
arguments,  namely  those  which  assert  the  de- 
pendence of  volition  on  the  necessary  action  of 
present  external  conditions,  Mr.  Hazard,  while 
owning  that  those  conditions  are  always  pre- 
sent, argues  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attri- 
bute the  volition  to  the  active  agent  who  uses 
them  as  passive  objects  of  his  action  than  to 
the  passive  objects  themselves.  Volition  does 
not  vary  with  and  conform  to  the  conditions ; 
but  effort  is  conformed,  not  to  the  conditions, 
but  to  the  mind's  perception  of  a  mode  of  act- 
ing on  them.  The  third  class  of  the  contro- 
v^ted  arguments  makes  volition  the  necessary 
result  of  the  character,  knowledge,  habits,  and 
wants  of  the  agent:  and  Mr  Hazard  argues 
that  conformity  of  acts  to  character  indicates 
freedom.  A  thing  is  necessarily  like  itself; 
and  a  man's  action  is  a  manifestation  of  his 
own  character,  and  not  that  of  another.  Such 
conformity  indicates  self-control  or  freedom. 
Again,  the  conformity  of  the  present  action  to 
the  present  inclination  is  essential  to  the  mani- 
festation of  freedom.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  freedom  is  not  free  because  it  must 


necessarily  be  free.  Mr.  Hazard  gives  a  good 
description  of  motive  as  "  the  mind's  expecta- 
tion of  future  effects."  That  the  effort  is  al- 
ways according  to  the  expectation  does 
not  indicate  lack  of  liberty.  "  It  would  be  a 
queer  sort  of  freedom  in  which  a  man  would 
or  could  do,  or  try  to  do,  what  be  did  not  want 
to  do  or  try  to  do."  The  fourth  class  of  con- 
troverted arguments  is  derived  from  the  possi- 
bility of  predicting  actions.  But  it  is  not  the 
volition,  out  the  Knowledge  which  affects  the 
volition,  which  is  the  object  of  foresight 
If  we  can  know  the  whole  knowledge  of  an 
agent  we  may  predict  his  determination.  In 
instinctive,  habitual,  and  customfury  actions  no 
new  knowledge  comes  in  ;  and  here  prediction 
is  most  trustworthy.  The  difficulty  of  predic- 
tion is  least  at  the  extremes  of  intelligenoe,  b^ 
cause  there  the  liability  of  change  in  know- 
ledge is  least  This  section  of  Mi,  Hazard^s 
second  letter  is  perhaps  the  most  original  part 
of  his  book. 

If  many  of  Mr.  Hazard's  arguments  have  the 
appearance  of  verbal  quibbles,  the  arguments 
which  he  controverts  are  usually  littie  better. 
When  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  I 
could  have  chosen  the  other  course  if  I  had 
preferred  it,  but  not  that  I  could  have  chosen 
one  course  while  I  preferred  the  other,"  the 
right  answer  to  him  is,  "  to  choose  what  yoa 
prefer  is  liberty,  not  necessity."  Mr.  Hazard 
comes  so  near  a  happy  phrase  of  Hamilton's 
that  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not  hit  it:  Hamilton 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  motives.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  mind  can,  on  oc- 
casion, create  its  own  motives,  to  show  that  it 
is  a  self -determining  force,  *even  on  Mr.  Mill's 
principles.  Freedom  of  will  shows  itself  in 
the  power  of  giving  to  any  motive  whatever 
value  we  like.  A  man  may  do  what  he  pleases, 
simply  to  show  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  dosa 
He  may  thus  make  the  lightest  motive  oa^ 
weigh  any  combination  of  weighty  ones.  And 
it  would  be  merely  gratuitous  assumption  to 
assert  that  the  compulsory  cause  of  his 
doing  so  was  in  his  character  or  his  prerioos 
habits.  Such  an  act  may  be  the  first  of  i^ 
kind,  and  may  contradict  all  previous  actions. 
When  a  man  can,  if  he  chooses,  destaroy  him- 
self simply  to  assert  his  freedom,  it  is  idle  to 
quibble  about  the  reality  of  that  which  pro- 
duces so  real  an  effect 

53.  Thk  littie  volume  in  which  Mr.  Burgee 
discusses  The  relation  of  language  to  thovfl^^ 
clearly  exhibits  the  analysis  of  language  into 
its  subjective  and  objective,  or  ideal  and  de- 
monstrative, elements.  According  *<>  the  the- 
ory advocated  by  the  author,  only  ideas  can  he 
named ;  objects  can  only  be  pointed  out  »/ 
gesture,  or  indicated  by  words  which  mean  no 
more  than  this  or  that  All  words,  ^^^ 
which  now  are  applied  to  things  contain  tw 
elements — one  demonstrative,  the  othar  idew , 


thus  "sun"  may  mean  "the  «hiner.^ 


All 


words  therefore  are  propositions,  stating  ^ 
coincidence  of  the  object  with  the  ide*>  *"? 
as  all  real  propositions  are  references  of  o 
jects    to   ideas,   every   real    propo^^f},  ^ 
comes  a  name.    To  this  theory  Mr.  Mul  oo- 
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jects  that  when  we  say  ^*  John  walked  out  this 
morning/'  it  is  not  true  that  we  wish  to  make 
'^a  person  who  has  walked  out  tiiis  morning'*  one 
of  the  innimierahle  names  of  John.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess makes  an  unintelligihle  answer :  '^  The 
question  is  not  ahout  the  event,  hut  ahout  the 
assertion  of  an  eyent"  The  truth  is  that  '^  the 
walker,"  or  "a  person  who  can  walk,"  is  one 
of  the  innumerahle  names  of  John ;  the  propo- 
sition fixes  the  time  and  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  possihilitj  into  act  So  the  pro- 
position, **The  sun  rose  two  minutes  ago," 
simply  assigns  a  tense  and  time  to  the  act 
implied  to  the  sun's  name,  *Hhe  riser."  It 
would  he  ahsurd  to  say  that  a  name  of  the  sun 
is  **that  which  rose  two  minutes  ago."  Mr. 
Burgess  in  fact  has  not  given  himself  room 
enough  for  the  proper  development  of  his  ideas. 
The  proposition  he  wishes  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  the  suhjective  and  ohjective  in  language 
correspond  to  the  suhjective  and  ohjective  in 
thought  He  shows  that  the  suhjective  ele- 
ment is  originally  the  immensely  larger  ele- 
ment of  language,  and  that  ohjective  nomen- 
clature gradually  grows  up  from  merging  the 
subjective  predicate  in  the  objective  or  denota- 
tive element  Thus  the  name  becomes  a  name 
not  only  for  the  individual  thing  pointed  at, 
but  for  all  things  which  are  susceptible  of  the 
bundle  of  predicates  which  is  connoted  in  the 
name.  But  he  does  not  show  the  existence  of 
any  corresponding  peculiarity  in  our  ideas. 
He  believes  with  Locke  that  all  ideas  are  but 
sensations  transformed ;  he  not  only  disbe- 
lieves in  innate  ideas,  but  doubts  whether,  as  we 
cannot  know  them,  they  would  be  of  any  use  if 
they  existed.  Yet  he  owns  that  we  acquire 
ideas  passively  and  unconsciously ;  so  that  he 
admits  a  large  unconscious  element  in  each 
idea,  namely,  that  which  modifies  the  impres- 
sion, and  turns  it  first  into  a  sensation  and  then 
into  an  idea.  Some  philosophers  have  given 
the  name  of  innate  idea  to  this  subjective  men- 
tal power,  which  works  the  change,  and  makes 
a  simple  impression  become  an  idea.  Perhaps, 
on  the  principle  that  nothing  can  give  what  it 
has  not  got,  it  is  allowable  to  call  by  the  name 
idea  that  which  gives  to  something  not  yet  an 
idea  its  ideal  character.  But  it  is  useless  to 
quarrel  about  terms.  The  substantial  thing  is 
wis :  any  one  who  undertakes  to  show  the  cor- 
respondence between  language  and  thought, 
and  who,  as  one  term  in  the  comparison,  re- 
cognises in  language  the  enormous  preponde- 
rance of  the  subjective  element,  is  bound  to 
show  an  analogous  preponderance  of  that  ele- 
ment in  thought  He  should  show  that  thoughts 
about  things  are  evolved  in  like  manner  with 
the  names  of  things.  If  this  is  impossible  with 
the  mental  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Mill,  it  is  a 
reason  for  making  a  similar  attempt  with  a  dif 
ferent  theory  of  Uiought 

64.  M.  Victor  Bonnet,  in  his  Etudes  sur  la 
Monnaie^  has  collected  together  some  articles 
which  he  originally  published  in  the  Reoue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  has  added  a  few  documents 
as  an  appendix  to  them.  The  articles  are  easy 
and  agreeable  reading ;  and  the  documents  are 
very  useful     But  uie  book  is  intended  for 


general  reading,  and  might  perhaps  have  done 
more  to  inform  opinion  on  the  questions  at  is- 
sue if  it  had  been  confined  to  simple  exposition 
instead  of  leaning  to  a  particular  solution.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  has  not  exerted  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  commodities ;  and  he 
seems  almost  ready  to  maintain,  in  spite  of 
evidence,  that  the  price  has  not  risen.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  the  precious  metals  are  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  commodity,  and  have  social  func- 
tions of  a  special  natmre ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  to  be  convinced 
that  the  more  gold  and  silver  a  man  has  the 
more  readily  he  spends,  so  that  the  abundance 
of  these  metals  will  lower  their  value,  and  be- 
come evident  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities which  cannet  be  multiplied  at  pleasure. 
M.  Bonnet  thinks  that  the  influx  of  Calif  omian 
and  Australian  gold  has  merely  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  commerce,  and  has  caused  a 
plethora  of  the  metal,  but  he  has  no  better  way 
of  explaining  the  accumulation  of  specie  at  the 
Bank  of  France  than  by  reference  to  Sadowa, 
the  fear  of  war,  personal  power,  and  other  like 
formulas.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  was  fought 
four  years  ago ;  and  personal  power  is  dead. 
Moreover  the  French  foreign  trade  is  on  the  in- 
crease; and  France  continues  to  lend  money 
on  the  promise  of  good  interest.  Nevertheless 
the  accumulation  increases — the  dead  heap 
grows  bigger.  Money  accumulates  because 
there  is  not  employment  for  it  A  cpuntry 
may  have  too  much  specie ;  and  then  it  is  like 
a  man  who  has  eaten  too  much  food.  It  can- 
not digest 

In  sustaining  his  thesis  M.  Bonnet  contra- 
dicts himself.  At  page  69  he  says : — "  AprSs 
la  decouverte  de  FAm^rique  le  principal  eflfet 
de  rimportation  du  numeraire  se  fit  sentir 
dans  les  villes.  .  .  .  il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire 
qu'elle  [the  rise]  exist&t  au  m^me  d^r6  dans, 
les  campagnes."  On  the  next  page  he  says : — 
"Le  prix  du  hU  [etc.]  tend  k  se  mettre  partout 
en  France  k  un  niveau  commim."  He  attri- 
butes this  levelling  not  to  the  precious  metals, 
but  to  the  railways.  Be  it  so.  But  apparently 
it  is  not  the  prices  in  the  towns,  "  ou  I'importa- 
tion  du  numeraire  se  fait  sentir,"  that  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  country  prices,  but 
the  coimtry  prices  that  have  risen  to  the  level 
of  those  of  the  towns.  Consequently  the  in- 
fluence of  gold  has  been  felt  everywhere. 
Again,  it  is  difScult  to  see  why  M.  Bonnet 
should  wish  to  "  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
metals"  (p.  226),  since  the  increase  of  that 
circulation  is  precisely  the  means  of  coimter- 
balancing  their  increased  importation.  He 
pronounces  against  the  simultaneous  gold  and 
silver  standards,  and  wishes  to  retain  the  gold 
one,  according  to  the  English  law.  In  discuss- 
ing ihe  international  money  question,  he  ex- 
cludes the  gramme  d'or,  because,  he  says,  the 
logic  of  the  decimal  system  has  no  place  in  so- 
cial sciences,  "qui  s applique  k  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  relatif,  qui  doivent  tenir  compte  des 
godts,  des  habitudes,  et  des  traditions."  He 
rejects  the  gold  five-franc  piece  as  being  too 
small,  not  decimal,  and  too  difierent  from  the 
coinage  of  other  countries.     He  also  objects 
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to  Mr.  Bagehot^s  proposal  to  make  the  pound 
sterling  equal  to  1000  farthings;  and  ulti- 
mately he  proposes  to  take  the  ten-franc  piece : 
**  elle  est  Tparfaitement  d^cimale,  cadre  asasz 
hien  avec  toua  les  syatemes,  et  donne  une  unit6 
assez  forte,  aussi  forte  qu  on  le  desirera."  He 
has  been  somewhat  inconsiderate  in  using  the 
words  we  have  italicized.  An  eight-shilling 
piece  would  be  very  nearly  equiyalent  to  a  ten- 
franc  piece,  but  not  exactly ;  two  dollars  are 
about  10|^  francs;  the  thaler  is  j^^,;  of  ten  francs; 
the  Rhine  florin  /^V  >  ^^^  ^^®  Austrian  florin 
-^jf%.  And  so  of  other  countries.  The  question 
of  an  international  coinage  has  not  been  solved 
by  M.  Bonnet ;  nor  can  the  practical  difQcul- 
ties  that  attend  it  be  immediately  overcome. 
For  it  implies  both  a  struggle  against  rooted 
habits  and  a  heavy  expense;  and  there  are 
still  many  who  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the 
result  would  be  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort 

In  the  appendix  M.  Bonnet  gives : — 1.  the  re- 
port of  the  English  Royal  Gonunission  of  1868 ; 
2.  that  of  the  French  Commission;  3.  a  note 
under  the  title  of  "  La  gr^ve  du  milliard ; "  4. 
and  5.  price  tables  of  different  commodities. 

55.  M.  Joanne's  Dictionnavre  Geographique 
de  la  France^  is  an  improved  version  of  a  very 
useful  work,  published  about  five  years  since 
under  the  title  of  Dictionnavre  dee  Communee 
de  la  France.  A  comparison  of  several  articles 
in  the  later  work  with  the  corresponding  articles 
in  the  former  one  shows  a  considerable  advance. 
The  old  figures  have  been  replaced  by  the  most 
recent  ones ;  and  a  large  amount  of  new  matter 
has  been  added.  The  eighty-nme  articles  which 
relate  to  the  Departments  were  never  so  good 
as  the  rest,  and  have  not  been  perceptibly  im- 
proved. Those  on  Algiers  and  the  Colonies 
have  had  much  better  treatment;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  insert  them  in  their  re- 
spective places  in  the  body  of  the  work,  instead 
of  placing  them  in  an  appendix  which  is  already 
too  long.  The  Introduction  is  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  French  statistics.  It  furnishes  informa- 
tion on  all  important  points,  and  is  derived 
from  the  best  sources.  But,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  author  too  often  ar- 
ranges his  figiu'es  from  a  political  point  of  view ; 
and  his  criticisms  excite  antagonism  even  where 
they  are  well  founded.  The  betrayal  of  his  opi- 
nion subjects  him  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality. 
Not  that  he  ever  puts  wrong  figures  for  right 
ones ;  but  what  he  does  is  to  accept  one  set  of 
calculations  as  trustworthy,  and  to  reject  another 
set  as  untrustworthy,  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  harmonize  with  his  preconceived  ideas. 
Still  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  never  allowed  to 
become  passionate,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  his  ad- 
miration for  symmetry,  which  inspires  him  at 
the  outset  with  a  sort  of  dithyramb  in  honour 
of  the  configuration  of  France : — **  La  France  se 
distingue  entre  toutes  les  contr^es  de  FEurope 
par  Telegance  et  T^quilibre  de  ses  formes.  Ses 
contoiu's,  souples,  et  mouvements,  s'harmo- 
nisent  de  la  maniere  la  plus  gracieuse  avec  la  so- 
lide  majesty  de  Tensemble,  et  se  d^veloppent 
regulierement  en  une  sMe  d'ondulations  rhyth- 
miques."  These,  however,  are  trifling  faults.  As 


a  dictionary  of  the  French  communes  the  work 
is  excellent;  it  is  only  when  it  goes  beyond 
these  limits  that  it  gives  signs  of  weakness. 

56.  The    Government  of    Victoria  deserve 
credit  for  having  brought    out    Mr.   Brough 
Smyth's  book  on  The  Gold  Fields  and  Mineral 
Districts  of  Victoria  at  the  public  expense 
It  possesses  very  great  technical  and  scientific 
value.     No  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  in 
collecting  information ;   and  the  result  is  tbtt 
nowhere  else  can  such  a  mass  of  apparently 
well-authenticated  information  concerning  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  be  found.    The  de- 
scription of  the  different  species  of  gold-mining 
— **  surfacing,"  shallow-sinking,  sluicing,  and 
hydraulic  mining,  deep  mining  and  tunnelling, 
and  quartz  mining — ^is  so  full  that  the  part 
forms  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject    For 
although  there  may  be  difTerences  in  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Ural,  Sajan,  and 
Rocky  Moimtains,  and  California,  yet  Australia 
appears  to  offer  general  types  of  almost  all 
Imown  modes  of  occunrence,  and  of  nearly  every 
mode  of  extraction,  with  the  exception,  perhi^)^, 
of  the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  pyrites  at 
Denvir  City.     Thus  gold  is  found  in  veins  in 
granite  and  diorite,  and  in  the  granite  itself;  in 
&e  planes  of  bedding  of  soft  yellowish  and 
reddish-brown  Silurian  claystone,  and  in  sand- 
stones of  the  same  age ;  in  blueish-white  plastic 
silicates  in  the  veins,  not  unlike  some  of  those 
in  the  Ural;   in  veins  with  calcic  carbonate 
(calcite),  manganic  peroxide  (pyrolusite),  man- 
ganous  carbonate  (diallogite),  and  rarely  with 
baric  sulphate  (barytee),  and  in  alluvimn.    It 
has  been  obtained  from  Silurian,  Mezozoic,  and 
Miocene  rocks,  as  well  as  from  Pliocene  de- 
posits, and  the  soils  derived  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  slates  and  sandstones.     And  the  forms 
of  the  particles  of  gold  are  as  various  as  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  metal  is  found. 

One  of  the  most  curious  modes  of  occurrence 
of  gold,  and  one  amply  illustrated  in  this  book, 
in  Qie  section  on  "  Deep  Sinking,"  is  in  ancient 
river  valleys,  and  denudation  troughs,  repre- 
senting the  drainage  system  of  the  countiy  be- 
fore t£e  great  outbreoiks  of  volcanic  activi^ 
which  filled  up  these  valleys  and  troughs  with 
basalt  and  ash  beds.  After  ti^s  event  new 
water-courses  were  cut  out,  sometimes  out  of 
the  basalt  itself.  Sometimes  these  old  river 
beds  lie  under  hills  of  basalt,  the  new  water- 
courses Iving  at  either  side  of  the  hill,  and  often 
at  a  mucn  lower  level  No  mol^e  beautiful  ex- 
amples  could  be  given  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  Australian  land,  and  of 
the  enormous  extent  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
denudation  tiian  those  islands,  as  it  ^^"^.^ 
old  surfaces,  which  have  been  preserved  W* 
up  hi  a  hill  by  a  mass  of  basalt,  and  under 
which  a  line  of  charred  matter  indicates  tw 
grass-covered  surface,  and  the  rolled  gravel  ana 
sand  of  the  old  river  bed.  In  some  of  these  aiv 
cient  river  valleys  the  old  river  beds  are  no 
covered  up  by  three  or  four  successive  ^^^^ 
basalt,  separated  either  by  bole,  as  in  other  w* 
saltic  districts,  or  by  drift  gravel  and  sww^ 
showing  that  a  sufficiently  long  interval  of  tune 
had  elapsed  between  one  flow  and  another 
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produce,  bj  denudatioa  or  floods,  six  or  seren 
feet  of  sand  and  gravel  In  one  of  the  shafts 
siuik  to  reach  these  old  riyer  beds,  where  the 
gold  was  coUected  which  had  been  washed  down 
bef <»re  the  basalt  was  poured  out,  the  section 
passed  throu^  was:  Basalt,  85  feet;  red  clay 
(bole),  7  feet;  basalt^  118  feet  6  inches;  grey 
clay  ^probably  y olcanic  ashX  9  feet ;  drift  grayel 
and  sand,  6  feet;  basalt,  89  feet— in  all,  259 
feet  6  inches  of  rock,  coyering  4  feet  of  aurife- 
rous riyer  deposit,  termed  **wash  dirt'' 

Scientific  theories,  if  logically  worked  out, 
are  useful  as  scaffolding  for  raising  up  the 
structure  of  science ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  any  branch  they  can  haye  no 
practical  yalue.  It  is  only  when  what  may  be 
called  the  predictiye  stage  is  reached,  that  the- 
ory becomes  fruitful  in  practical  predictions. 
The  facts  gathered  by  the  miners  regarding  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  in  Aus^alia  alford 
in  excellent  illustration  of  this;  for  they  show 
cleariy  that  several  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Thus,  in 
his  Siluria  he  stated :— (1. )  That  gold  belongs  ex- 
dusively  to  the  crystalline  or  palssoEdc  rocks ; 
that  the  original  position  of  the  metal  is  in 
quu*tzose  veinstones  that  traverse  altered  Silu- 
rian slates,  <^efly  Lower  Silurian ;  and  that  it 
has  not  been  found  in  any  appreciable  quantity 
in  Mezosoic  or  Tertiary  rocks,  (2.)  That,  al- 
though gold  was  originally  deposited  in,  or  dif- 
fused through,  the  mass  of  ancient  Silurian 
rocks,  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  epoch 
in  which  powerful  uid  widely  extended  denu- 
dation to<^  place,  and  during  which  the  large 
extinct  Mammalia  perished,  wat  it  was  brought 
together  into  rich  veins  and  separate  lumps  and 
strings.  (8.)  That,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  gdd  camiot  have  very  deeply  penetrated  into 
the  vdns,  and  therefore  that  deep  mining  in 
the  solid  quarts  rock  is  usually  unprofitable. 
As  to  the  first  statement,  it  is  true  that  aurife- 
rous veins  are  chiefly  wrought  in  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks;  but  in  both  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  the  veins  travwrse  unal- 
tered rocks.  It  is  also  true  that  as  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  in  Australia  the  auriferous 
y«ns  traverse  newer  rocks ;  but  in  California 
the  ^eat  metalliferous  belt  is  composed  of  Ju- 
'rassic  and  Triassic  rocks,  and  aunferous  veins 
intersect,  beyond  doubt,  Cretaceous  rocks. 
The  second  statement  is  also  incorrect ;  for  the 
gold  must  have  been  deposited  with  the  quartz, 
since  the  Mesozoic  rooks  rest  unoonfonnably 
on  the  iqitumed  edges  of  denuded  Paleozoic 
rocks,  and  are  everywhere  penetrated  by  auri- 
ferous quartz  veins.  Unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  quartz  veins  were  formed  immediately 
before  the  period  of  great  denudation,  which  is 
not  the  case,  the  third  statement  is  groundless, 
as  there  is  no  known  process,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, by  which  the  gold  could  get  into  the 
quartz  after  the  latter  was  formed.  If  the  gold 
was  deposited  CMitemporaneously  with  the 
quartz,  the  auriferous  solutions  must  have  pene- 
trated the  fissures  until  the  metal  was  reduced. 
But,  in  our  present  i^orance  of  the  nature  of 
the  auriferous  solution  or  the  precipitant,  we 
could  not  predict  with  certainty  that  deep  min- 
ing in  quartz  would  be  unprofitable.    Indeed, 
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BofxrtLS  chemical  theory  can  as  yet  help  us,  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  contrary ;  and  the  abun- 
dance of  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth,  that  deep  mines  have  not  only 
been  profitably  worked,  but  are  being  sunk 
deeper,  shows  that  practice  has  so  far  oeen  a 
surer  guide  than  theory. 

The  book  contains  a  very  ample  list  of  nug- 
gets, including  a  few  not  foima  in  Australia. 
This  list  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Birkmjrre. 
Mr.  Ulrich's  theory  is  that  all  tine  liurge  nuggets 
were  found  where  basaltic  eruptions  took  place 
on  a  large  scale,  namely  in  ue  Western  dis- 
tricts,— ^Ballaaral^  Daisy  Hill,  etc., — ^while  in  the 
Eastcnn  and  Northern  gold-fields, — Gippsland, 
Yarra,  Ovens,  etc., — ^where  basalt  is  absent,  or 
occurs  rarely,  the  gold  is  fine  and  nuggets  rare. 
Mr.  Birkmyre's  list  shows  not  only  that  this 
theoiT  is  incorrect,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  custricts  most  remote  from  basaltic  areas 
have  been  richest  in  bi^  nu^ts,  and  that  if  the 
nuggets  are  not  laige  in  Gippsland  they  are  nu- 
merous. It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Selwyn, 
the  Ccdonial  geologist^  has  suggested  that  nug- 
gets may  be  formed,  and  generally,  that  parti- 
cles of  alluvial  gold  may  gradually  increase  in 
size,  by  deposition  of  metallic  gold  from  solu- 
tion, as  in  electro-gilding.  That  the  water 
which  circulates  throiigh  the  auriferous  drift 
contains  gold  in  soluticm,  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  flattened  nuggets  in  some  of  the  au- 
riferous strata  of  the  deep  "  leads,''  and  irregu- 
lar pieces  of  native  copper  uid  native  lead,  with 
fine  particles  of  gold  adhering  to  them,  pieces 
of  fossil  wood,  and  even  wood  used  for  support- 
ing the  **  drives "  when  it  has  remained  some 
years  in  the  mine,  have  also  exhibited  under 
the  microscope  particles  of  gold  adhering  to  it, 
and  intermixed  with,  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  all 
throu(^  the  central  part  of  the  wood.  The  as- 
sociation of  the  pyrites  is  very  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  almost  universal  traces  of 
gold  in  deposits  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and 
to  a  pa3ring  extent  in  copper  pyrites  at  Denver 
CHty,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  a  good 
deal  of  native  gold  is  also  obtained  from  the 
river  alluvium,  called  *' Gulch  Washings." 
There  is  apparently  some  connection  between 
the  deposition  of  gold  and  salts  of  iron.  If 
nuggets  grow  in  the  way  stated,  they  ou^ht, 
ending  cut,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ulnch, 
to  exhibit  an  internal  nucleus,  which  chemical 
analysis  might  show  to  be  of  different  composi- 
tion from  the  external  deposited  part  Mr.  G. 
Foord  has,  however,  never  found  a  greater  dif- 
ference than  1  to  2  in  10,000  between  the  in- 
side and  the  outside — a  difference  which  is 
within  the  error  of  observation.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  their  mode  of  formation  by 
the  microscope.  It  would  be  desirable  to  as- 
certain whetiier  any  of  the  waters  of  the  auri- 
ferous districts  contain  gold.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  latter  inquiry,  the  mass  of 
facts  regarding  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  collect- 
ed toge&er  in  Sie  section  of  Mr.  Brough  Smyth's 
book  devoted  to  "  Quartz  Mining,"  clearly  proves 
the  aqueous  origin  of  these  mmeral  vems.  In 
other  respects,  too,  these  facts  are  of  great  sci- 
entific and  practical  value. 

Mr.  Brough  Smyth's  book  contains  also  some 
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account  of  other  minerals  of  commercial  yalue 
besides  gold,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
tin.  Aldiough  the  ores  of  that  metal  have  as 
yet  been  found  only  in  stream-washings,  the 
value  of  ore  exported  and  of  tin  reduced  in  the 
colony,  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1861,  to 
the  end  of  1868,  is  £209,964;  the  estimated 
value  of  all  other  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold, 
produced  in  the  colony  being  only  £80,655. 

The  following  summary  of  the  gold  statis- 
tics is  interesting: — ^The  value  of  the  gross 
produce  of  mines  of  all  kinds  from  1861  to 
the  end  of  1868  is  estimated  at  £147,638,286, 
of  which  gold  represents  -£147,842,767,  or  an 
average  of  £98,  10s.  4d.  per  man  per  annum 
for  all  engaged  in  gold-mining  during  eighteen 
years.  In  1852  the  average  earnings  were 
£262,  lis.  6d.,  in  1862  as  low  as  £67,  148.  6d. ; 
since  then  they  have  increased  to  £104,  18s. 
8d.  in  1868.  The  value  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  gold-mining  is  only  £2,150,462. 
The  total  area  .of  the  land  held  as  *'  clauns '' 
under  the  bye-laws  of  the  Mining  Boards,  and 
under  lease  from  the  Crown,  was,  on  the  81st 
of  December  1868 :  under  bye-laws,  100,941a. 
8r.  15p.;  imder  lease,  16,837a.  2b.  28p.— 
total,  116,279a.  2r.  8p.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  "claims"  in  the  colony  is  £8,869,504. 
The  number  of  mining  companies  up  to  the 
end  of  1868  was  2471 ;  the  number  of  shares 
in  those  companies,  7,421,492i ;  and  the  nomi- 
nal capital,  £24,481,206,  10s.  The  length  of 
water-courses  constructed  by  gold-miners, 
2434  miles,  20  chains,  at  a  cost  of  £810,270, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £127,  9s.  2d.  per  mile.  The 
average  amount  of  gold  per  ton  obtained  from 
6,811,669^,r  tons  of  quartz,  about  which  accu- 
rate information  has  been  obtained,  is  1  dwt 
12*37  grains.  The  total  revenue  derived  di- 
rectly from  gold-fields,  as  fees,  gold-licenses, 
miners*  rights,  business-licenses,  rents,  etc., 
from  1851  to  1868  inclusive,  was  £5,211,465, 
19s.  Id. 

57.  Mb.  Peacock's  monograph  upon  the 
changes  of  coast  outline  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  France  and  the  south-western  coasts 
of  England  is  a  really  valuable  book,  disfigured 
by  many  obvious  but  small  defects.  The  au- 
thor is  apparently  new  to  writing  books,  and 
has  put  down  his  thoughts  and  discoveries  as 
he  worked  them  out,  without  caring  to  recast 
or  arrange  them.  He  is  also  unfamiliar  with 
history  and  historical  research  in  any  large 
sense  of  the  word,  and  has  taken  good  and 
bad  almost  indifferently  as  it  came  in  his  way ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  manifest 
gaps  in  his  knowledge.  At  least  half  the  evi- 
dence he  adduces  is  either  worthless  or  irrele- 
vant. Still,  if  the  book  be  estimated  by  what 
is  really  new  and  sound  in  it,  or  by  what,  if 
not  altogether  new,  is  now  brought  together 
for  the  first  time,  its  value  is  very  great ;  and 
its  very  faults  are,  in  great  measure,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  pulially  breaks  ground  in  a 
new  department  of  literature. 

Mr.  Peacock  starts  from  the  assumption  that 
the  changes  on  the  French  coast  between,  say 
Cherbourg  and  Port-vieux,  and  the  English 
about  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  are  too 


recent  and  extensive  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mere  action  of  the  sea.     That  land  does 
not  remain  permanently  submerged  because 
the  sea  has  overflowed  it  during  nigh  tide  or 
a  storm,  if  it  is  not  below  the  ordinary  water- 
level,  will,  of  course,  be  conceded  by  every 
one,  with  the  slight  reservations  which  Mr. 
Peacock  would  a<&it,  namely,  that  an  inunda- 
tion may  wash  away  so  much  soil  as  to  reduce 
the  level  of  the  land,  and  that  an  enormous 
weight  of  water  may  sometimes  permanency 
depress  the  level  of  tiie  land  it  has  swept  over. 
Experience  seems  to  show,  too,  that  the  action 
of  ;the   sea  upon  cliffs,  though   not  to   be 
disregarded,  is   extremely  slow.     In  parts  of 
Norfolk,  for  instance,  where  the  yearly  loss  is 
considered  enormous,  it  is  only  estimated  at 
three  feet  a  year,  so  that  nearly  1800  years 
would  be  required  to  wash  away  a  mile  of 
coast    Mr.  Peacock's  first  conclusion  there- 
fore may  be  accepted,  that,  where  a  large  tra^ 
of  land  has  been  lost  within  historical  times, 
its  disappearance  must  probably  be  referred  to 
subsidence. 

The  n6xt  question  is  how  to  prove  that  land 
has  been  lost ;  and  this  is  especially  di€Bcnilt 
in  the  parts  Mr.  Peacock  discusses,  Brittany 
and  Cornwall  being  among  the  least  known 
districts  of  France  and  England  in  early  his- 
torical times.  An  analysis  of  Mr.  Peacock's 
arguments  about  Cornwall  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  that  an  inquirer  has  to 
proceed  upon.  First,  there  is  the  statement  of 
Strabo  that  the  Cassiterides  or  SciUy  Islands 
were  ten  in  number,  and  were  very  rich  in  tin. 
Compare  this  with  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
said  to  be  as  numerous  as  140,  very  small, 
separated  by  shallow  channels,  and  without 
mines,  and  that  foundations  of  buildings  can 
be  found  ten  feet  under  high  water  mark ;  and 
it  seems  natural  to  accept  the  theory  of  a 
subsidence  which  left  only  the  hills  above 
water,  ruined  the  mines,  and  increased  the 
distance  from  the  mainland.  On  the  other 
hand,  Strabo's  statement  seems  conclusive 
against  a  land  of  Lionesse  stretching  out  from 
Cornwall  to  the  west ;  and  the  140  churdies 
ascribed  to  it  are  evidently  based  on  the  nnm- 
ber  of  isles,  supplemented  by  a  tradition  of 
subsidence,  and  perhaps  also  by  familiari^ 
with  submerged  forests  along  the  Cornish 
coast  Next  take  the  question  of  St  Michael's 
Moimt  Tradition  says  it  stood  ancientiysix 
miles  inland  within  a  forest;  and  Mr.  Pengelly 
has  accepted  this  view  on  geological  grounds, 
and  beheves  the  change  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  time  when  Cornwall  was  inhabited 
by  men  speaking  tiie  British  tongue.  Hr, 
Pengelly  however  would  make  St  Michael's  an 
island  rather  larger  than  at  present,  and  with 
a  harbour  to  it,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peacock  p<untB 
out  that  the  traditions  of  two  Mounts  St 
Michael — ^in  Cornwall  and  in  Brittany — have 
been  confounded.  He  therefore  reduces  tiie 
total  amount  of  change  ascertainable  frcmi 
history,  but  on  the  other  hand  makes  it  greater 
within  the  last  eight  centuries  than  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly, arguing,  in  all  probability  rightiy,  that 
the  early  name,  "St  Michael  juxta  mare" 
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could  not  have  been  applied  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  an  island.  His  argument  is  clenched 
bj  a  fact  which  has  escaped  his  notice — 
that  the  name  changed  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  St  MichaeFs  **  in  periculo  maris,"  the  only 
certain  name  in  mediaoval  Latin  f <n*  an  island 
He  seems  also  to  be  right  in  discarding  the 
identification  of  St  MichaePs  Mount  witii  the 
Jktis  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  That  Iktis  was 
near  Cornwall  is  very  doubtful.  No  place  in 
Brittany  is  likely  to  haye  been  a  commercial 
entrepdt ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  nayigation 
the  shortest  sea-passage  across  the  Channel 
must  always  haye  been  the  best  for  commerce. 
Moreoyer,  it  is  significant  that  Caosar's  infor- 
mants seem  to  haye  known  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  better  than  the  western,  and  that 
Exeter  is  the  last  Roman  station  in  the  Itinerar 
ries,  as  if  the  tin  trayelled  along  the  coast  in- 
stead of  being  exported  directly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Peacock's  argument  from  Domesday 
is  less  conclusiye  than  he  supposes.  The  two 
hides  there  mentioned  as  belonging  to  St 
MichaePs  may  no  doubt  haye  contained  ttie 
acreage  he  mentions,  or  eyen  more,  as  the 
Cornish  hide  was  a  large  one ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  where  they  were  situated.  The  charter 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  endowed  the 
monastery,  mentions  yarious  appurtenances, 
"and  the  whole  land  of  Vennefire  and  the 
harbour  of  RumeneL"  Neither  Vennefire  nor 
Rumenel  occurs  in  Domesday;  and  the 
chances  are  that  both  are  comprised  in  the  two 
hides,  and  that  the  Mount  took  in  Marazion  on 
one  side,  and  Perran-Uthno,  and,  perhaps  Tre- 
yean,  on  the  other.  The  burial-place  for  Mara- 
zion was  at  the  mount — a  strong  presumption 
of  old  connection  between  the  two — ^tillin  1318 
leaye  was  giyen  to  change  it  to  St  Hilary's  on 
account  of  the  continued  encroachments  of  the 
sea. 

The  changes  of  outline  on  the  French  coast 
haye  been  much  greater  than  on  the  English. 
Ancient  records  go  far  to  proye  that  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  St  Malo  was  united  by 
marshy  meadows,  in  which  cattle  pastured,  to 
the  island  of  Cesembre,  now  two  leaeues  dis- 
tant ;  that  a  great  forest^  known  as  i£e  forest 
of  Sissy,  extended  from  Cesembre  to  near 
Coutances,  and  was  gradually  coyered  by  the 
sea  between  the  eightii  and  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  many  as  eleyen  subsidences  being  no- 
ticed in  chronicles ;  and  that  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey was  once  close  to  the  mainknd,  and  per- 
haps so  nearly  part  of  it  that  it  oould  be  bridg- 
ed. These  are  only  a  few  of  many  changes ; 
but  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
the  best  proyed.  The  eyidence  is  of  the  most 
yarious  lund.  In  the  case  of  Jersey  there  is 
the  negative  evidence  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Romans,  or  indeed  for  centuries  afterwards, 
as  an  island ;  for  the  identification  of  Jersey 
as  Csesarea  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  its  earh- 
est  known  name  is  Augia.  There  is  the  posi- 
tive evidence  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence 
of  a  large  tract  within  about  five  hundred 
years ;  the  slighter  but  important  testimony  of 
the  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Fontenelles, 
which  speaks  of  the  island  as  "adjacent  to 
Coutances ;"  and  the  evidence  of  submerged 


trees  and  land  shells  lying  between  the  island 
and  the  shore.  In  the  case  of  the  old  forest  of 
Sissy  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  very  curious 
kind.  Ten  submerged  parishes  can  be  traced  to 
it  It  is  said  that  in  1685  the  Pope's  attention 
was  called  by  a  local  wit  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  was  in  his  gift,  and  a  priest  was  according- 
ly presented,  who  arrived  to  find  his  cure  cov- 
ered by  the  waves.  There  is  also  more  ancient 
eyidence  that  cities  and  monasteries  and  part 
of  a  Roman  road  must  be  looked  for  in  the  bay 
of  St  Michel  Of  course  every  fresh  proof  of 
change  in  one  direction  tends  to  confirm  the 
presumption  that  it  has  occurred  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Peacock  places  more  trust  in  the  accuracy 
of  Ptolemy's  deerees  than  is  altogether  warrant- 
oable ;  and  of  the  two  lines  which  he  gives  to 
show  the  approximate  ancient  coast^  that  for 
709  seems  far  better  established  thim  the  far 
more  sweeping  curve  which  represents  the  coast 
of  Gaul  as  Csssar  and  Ptolemy  knew  it 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  force  in  his 
argument  that  the  neutrality  of  the  part  of 
the  Channel  enclosing  the  Channel  Islands  is 
derived  from  their  old  connection  with  the 
mainland,  and  originated  because  the  sunken 
part  was  once  private  property.  Why  should 
private  property  in  Jersey  and  Quemsey  con- 
vey any  pnvilege  that  it  does  not  possess  in 
France  and  England?  The  arrangement  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  one  of  mutual  con- 
venience. Still,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Peacock's 
book  is  a  repertory  of  much  very  valuable  in- 
formation, and  his  theory  appears  essentially 
sound. 

58.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester 
has  published  a  second  sample  of  the  quality 
of  its  work.  The  new  volume  of  Fntctice 
with  Science  contains  thirteen  essays — two  on 
pure  science,  three  on  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  crops,  three  are  on  cattle-grazin^i  nd 
feeding  and  farm  accounts,  two  on  agricultural 
labour,  one  on  the  education  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  agriculture,  one  on  the  laws  of  real 
property  as  affecting  agriculture,  and  one  on 
the  Irish  land  question.  Judged  as  a  whole, 
the  essays  are  practical,  sensible,  and  very 
much  to  the  purpose ;  so  that,  although  the 
book  is  not  large,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grain, 
and  very  little  chaff. 

JiL  the  essay  on  the  very  important  subject 
of  the  "Absorptive  Power  of  Soil,"  Mr  Robert 
Warington  describes  some  experiments  made  in 
the  CoUege  laboratory  to  determine  what  part 
is  taken  by  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  Referring  to  some 
former  experiments  published  in  the  first  vol- 
ume^ he  says: — "These  results  suggested  the 
question.  Whether  the  property  of  soils  of 
withdrawing  phosphoric  acid  from  the  solution 
of  its  salts,  was  not  owing  to  the  presence  in 
soils  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ?"  It  is 
evident  from  this  passage  that  the  author  be- 
Ueves  there  is  a  free  alumina  in  a  soiL  This 
was  the  general  belief  a  few  years  ago,  and 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  erroneous 
way  in  which  the  amount  of  siUca  set  free  when 
a  soil  was  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  was 
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estimated.  Any  one  wHo  easts  his  eye  over 
the  tables  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
6oils,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  a 
few  years  ago  in  agricultural  journals  and  books, 
and  are  even  yet  used  to  give  an  air  of  science 
to  such  works,  will  observe  that  whfle  from 
about  3  to  as  much  as  19  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
alumina  are  represented  as  haying  been  dis- 
solved, the  silica  with  which  these  bodies  had 
been  combined  is  probably  set  down  as  0'3  per 
cent.,  or  even  less.  Hence  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  that  alumina  in  the  free  state  existed 
in  soils.  Free  alumina  has,  however,  never 
been  foimd  in  a  soil.  Notwithstanding  its 
abundance  in  nature  in  combination,  alumina 
occurs  very  rarely  as  a  mineral  in  a  free  state, 
or  indeed  in  other  combinations  than  as  sili- 
cates. In  the  free  state  it  occurs  in  the  anhy- 
drous form  as  the  different  varieties  of  conm- 
dum,  in  the  hydrated  state  as  Gibbsite  or  Hy- 
drargyllite  and  diaspore.  Emery,  spinel,  gan- 
nite,  cryolite  represent  combinations  of  alu- 
mina free  from  silica,  which  occur  under  such 
peculiar  conditions,  or  so  rarely,  that  they  af- 
ford strong  negative  evidence  against  the  uni- 
versal occurrence  of  free  aluminic  hydrate 
in  soils.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  wnich  is 
dissolved  when  a  soil  is  treated  with  acid,  exists 
in  the  soil  as  a  silicate.  But  ferric  hydrate 
may  and  does  also  occur  in  soils.  Aluminic 
hydrate  does  not  exist  in  any  soil.  The  silica 
which  had  been  in  combination  with  the  ferric 
and  aluminic  hydrates  obtained  in  soU  analyses 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "insoluble  silioa  and  un- 
decomposed  silicates,^'  or  whatever  else  the 
caput  mortuvm  of  such  operations  may  be 
called.  The  reason  why  ferric  hydrate  can  oc- 
cur, and  aluminic  hydrate  cannot,  is  very  sim- 
ple :  ferrous  silicates  are  decomposed  by  car- 
Donic  acid  and  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  out, 
which  in  the  presence  of  water  and  oxygen  is 
converted  into  ferric  hydrate.  Alumina  is  not 
dissolved  out  of  silicates  by  carbonic  acid,  arid 
can  only  be  dissolved  out  of  them  by  sulphuric 
acid  formed  in  volcanic  districts,  or  by  tne  ox- 
idation of  pyrites  in  alum  shales,  etc. 

The  truw  is,  nearly  all  the  analyses  of  soils 
hitherto  made  are  worthless ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
much  of  the  agricultural  analyses  which  prac- 
tical agriculturists  mistake  for  science.  As  to 
the  question  investigated  by  Mr.  Warington, 
he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  absorptive  pow- 
er of  soil  depends  both  on  the  chemical  action 
of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  also  on  what 
Liebig  calls  its  physical  attraction. 

The  majority  of  agricultural  experiments  are 
of  just  as  littie  value  as  soil  analyses.  The  re- 
sults of  the  action  of  manures,  of  different 
modes  of  cultivation,  etc.,  which  fill  such  im- 
posing tables  in  agricultunil  journals,  are  rare- 
ly worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  The 
growth  of  plants  depenas  upon  so  many  circum- 
stances—quality of  seed,  quality  of  soil,  kinds 
of  weather,  etc. — that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
when  we  want  to  determine  the  special  action 
of  one  set  of  causes,  to  eliminate  the  action  of 
the  others.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Wrightson  on  wheat,  oarley  and  grasses,  and 
clover,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  here, 


seem  to  have  been  made  with  care.  Althoogh 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  they  are  not  of 
much  consequence,  yet^  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  entirely  for  practical  ends,  the  con- 
clusions are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  question  of 
thm  or  thick  sowing.  Professor  Wrightson's 
experiments  on  the  action  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  superphosphate,  on 
grasses  and  clover,  are  interesting.  He  finds 
— ^what  might  have  been  anticipated  d  priori — 
that  mineral  fertilizers  do  not  much  affect  the 
clover,  but  increase  the  growth  of  grasses. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hill*s  article  on  "Farm  Ac- 
counts'^ is  evidently  addressed  to  large  far- 
mers, to  whom  it  will  be  usefuL  But  tibere  is 
one  suggestion  made  by  him  which  applies  to 
farms  of  any  size,  namely,  that "  crops  consumed 
on  the  farm  should  be  regarded  as  an  item  ofet- 
penee  in  the  production  of  meat,  and  incidental- 
ly also  of  manure ;  but  crops  sold  off  the  farm 
should  rank  vrith  sheep,  etc.,  as  being  articles 
produced  with  a  view  to  direct  andprofitMe 
barter^  Roots  should  consequentiy  be  taken 
at  cost  price,  as  by  analogy  they  would  be  in 
any  other  business.  Roots  are  often  set  down 
in  valuation  at  20s.  a  ton,  which  did  not  reafite 
in  meat  more  than  10s.  a  ton. 

The  tables  of  the  prices  of  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  labour  done  by  task,  compiled  by 
Mr.  0.  S.  Oantrell,  is  made  very  valuable  by 
the  column  headed  *^  constant  of  labour, ''  which 
indicates  the  time  occupied  in  performing  eadi 
trait  of  work.  The  compilation  of  such  tables 
for  other  districts  would  be  usef uL  The  prefa- 
tory note  of  Mr.  John  Constable,  who  sugge8^ 
ed  the  compilation  of  the  tabl^  shows  now 
statistics  may  be  made  to  work  either  vray,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  manipulated.  Finding  that 
men  earn  at  the  rate  of  from  29.  to  5s.  a  daj 
at  various  kinds  of  agricultural  work  done  by 
task,  he  asks :  "  Can  it  be  justly  said  that  in 
any  large  area  of  our  country  the  whole  earn- 
ings of  a  family  are  no  higher  than  £26  a  year ! 
I  believe  that  it  cannot"  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, tell  us  how  many  days  in  the  year  these 
men  worked,  and  how  mahy  they  were  idle. 

Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squarey  has  a  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle, chiefly  upon  the  effect  of  the  Law  of  Set- 
tlement on  the  position  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  advocates  the  expansion  of  the 
parochial  into  a  imion  or  county,  or  possibly  a 
national,  settlement 

The  two  lectures  on  the  "Laws  of  Real  Pro- 
perty as  affecting  Agriculture,"  are  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Weftord,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  War- 
wickshire. In  case  of  intestacy  he  would  di- 
vide the  estate  equally  among  the  children, 
without^  however,  interfering  with  the  power 
of  an  owner  to  divide  his  property  unequally, 
if  he  think  fit  to  do  so.  He  would  also  divide 
land  imder  settiements  in  some  proportion  c^ 
other  among  the  children,  instead  of  giving  the 
estate  to  the  eldest  son,  and  charges  on  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  family.  "  In  Kent,"  he  says, 
"  where  the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  pre- 
vail, but,  under  the  law  of  gavelkind,  land  un- 
disposed of  descends  to  all  the  sons  equally,  it 
is  because  the  original  and  equal  Saxon  law  of 
the  land  was  preserved  by  the  sturdy  Kentish- 
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mea  agaiiist  the  power  of  their  Norman  con- 
queror.^* The  sli^t  error  involyed  in  this  pas- 
sage illustrates  a  very  common  ethnological 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  particular  race ;  and 
yet  few  persons  take  the  trouble  of  really 
learning  what  were  the  particular  laws  of  the 
Saxons  which  other  people  did  not  possess.  It 
is  quite  true  that  all  lands  in  Kent  are  taken  to 
be  gavelkind  except  those  disgavelled  by  spe- 
cial Statute;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  land  of  Kent  has  been  disgavelled 
on  the  petition  of  divers  of  the  ^'  sturdy  men  of 
Kent "  themselves,  by  the  81  Henry  viii.  c.  iil 
The  land  of  Wales  was  disgavelled  by  the  Sta- 
tute of  33  and  85  Henry  viii.  cap.  26.  The 
land  of  Ireland  was  disgavelled  by  a  decision 
in  the  5th  of  James  l  Succession  by  gavel- 
kind was  not  a  special  law  of  the  Saxons,  but 
was  common  to  iJl  the  nations  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Ynyr  H.  Burges,  in  his  paper  on  "  The 
Land  Question  in  Ireland  Economically  Consi- 
dered,** fully  admits  that  there  are  grounds  for 
exceptional  legislation  regarding  &e  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  thinks 
that  one  of  the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effec- 
tive remedies  would  be  that,  *^  in  place  of  the 
present  legal  presumption  that  improvements 
which  have  become  affixed  to,  or  incorporated 
with,  the  soil,  are  tiie  property  of  the  landlord, 
the  legal  presumption  should  be  that  they  be- 
long to  the  tenant  in  the  absence  of  documen- 
tary evidence  to  the  contrary,  i,e,^  that,  lacking 
a  written  agreement,  the  tenant  should  also 
have  a  claim  on  the  landlord,  or  on  the  succeed- 
ing tenant,  for  their  value.**  This  is  the  princi- 
ple of  retrospective  improvement  contended  for 
m  the  agitation  of  1851,  and  subsequent  years. 

59.  Thb  excitement  recently  occasioned  by 
the  discussion  of  Protoplasm  is  an  evidence  at 
once  of  public  interest  m  striking  scientific  re- 
sults and  public  carelessness  of  scientific  pro- 
gress. Not  much  of  what  occasioned  it  was 
unsaid  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  even  in  Eng- 
land. Something,  it  is  true^  has  been  done  to 
translate  into  scientific  language  operations 
hitherto  included  under  the  term  of  ^*  vital  ac- 
tions,** a  form  of  speech  denoting  our  igno- 
rance of  anything  but  results.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  pushed 
so  well  forward  as  to  yield  grounds  for  a  de- 
cision. An  important  residuum  remains ;  and 
for  the  ultimate  explanation  to  be  obtained 
more  than  one  branch  of  science  must  be  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Beale  is  the  able  advocate  of  '*  vi- 
tality,** and,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch 
in  his  book  on  Prot^iasm^  does  good  work  in 
exposing  and  preventing  hastv  inductions,  even 
though  he  carry  his  opposition  against  legiti- 
mate inferences.  To  the  proposition  that  "  life 
is  a  form  or  mode  of  energy  or  motion**  he 
opposes  the  proposition  that  "life  is  a  power, 
force,  or  property  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
kind,  temporarily  influencing  matter  and  its 
ordinary  forces,  but  entirely  different  from  and 
in  no  way  correlated  with  any  of  these.'*  Be- 
tween these  views,  the  abiotic  and  panbiotic, 
there  is  a  conceivable  third  view,  the  protobio- 
tic,  which  would  admit  an  initial  objective  force 


and  a  continuous  subjective  acticm.  Dr.  Beale 
objects  to  the  first  view,  that,  although  it  pro- 
fesses strictiy  to  be  founded  on  facts,  it  appeals 
to  "  tendencies  **  while  facts  do  not  support  it 
If  "  vitality**  is  to  be  ridiculed,  he  sees  no  rea- 
son why  "  tendency  **  should  be  tolerated.  As 
an  argument  it  is  untenable ;  but  as  an  infe- 
rence it  may  assist  in  finding  the  true  path. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  this  argument  more  sure : 
"if  the  dead  thing  only  differ  from  the  living 
thing  bv  a  few  degrees  of  heat  or  units  of 
force,  why  can  we  not,  by  supplying  more  heat 
or  force,  prevent  dissolution,  or  cause  the  ac- 
tions to  go  on  again  after  they  have  once  stop- 
ped f  *  Perhaps,  it  might  be  replied,  because  we 
do  not^  or  cannot,  go  the  right  way  about  it 
The  force  of  the  argument  cannot  be  limited 
to  living  things,  but  applies  to  non-vital  things 
as  well,  and  tiiereby  is  self -defeated.  A  blow 
will  heat  one  metal :  another  it  will  break  to 
powder,  without  any  heat  supplied  by  hammer- 
ing being  able  to  bring  it  into  its  earlier  form. 
By  a  blow  marble  is  ground  to  dust ;  and  it 
might  be  asked,  why  can  we  not  reproduce  the 
continuity  as  before  ?  Professor  Owen  holds  that 
there  are  organisms  (vibrio,  rotifer,  macrobiotus, 
etc)  which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  de- 
vive  and  revive,  many  times.  To  this  Dr.  Beale 
legitimately  objects.  Professor  Owen  in  fact 
assumes  the  question  at  issue,  takes  for  granted 
the  points  in  dispute,  by  identifying  revitaliza- 
tion  and  revivification,  without  giving  proof. 
Dr.  Beale  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  tlmt  "  the 
animalcule  that  can  be  revived  has  never  been 
dead,  but  that  which  is  not  dead  cannot  be  re- 
vitalized. The  difference  between  the  living 
state  and  the  dead  state  is  absolute,  for  that 
which  has  once  lost  its  life  can  never  regain  it** 
It  may  be  said  that  this  position  renders  proof 
of  revitalization  impossible,  as  in  any  case  it 
would  be  caUed  merely  a  reviving.  But  among 
human  beings,  who  have  been  known  occasion- 
ally to  bury  their  dearest  relatives  under  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  their  deatJi,  some  proof  of  death 
other  than  apparent  cessation  of  function  must 
be  obtained  for  certitude.  Even  Dr.  Beale  him- 
self, when  referring  to  vacuolation,  seems  to 
assume  the  death  of  protoplasm  on  insufficient 
grounds.  After  stating  that  protoplasm  be- 
comes thus  honeycombed,  until  mere  protoplas- 
mic threads  are  seen  stretched  across  the  cavi- 
ty, he  adds :  "  The  transparent  fluid  material 
occupying  the  spaces  and  the  intervals  between 
the  threads  is  supposed  to  be  the  less  impor- 
tant matter,  and  yet  it  is  the  living,  growmg, 
and  moving  substance ;  while  the  threads  and 
walls  of  the  spaces  are  composed  of  matter 
which  has  ceased  to  manifest  these  properties 
— ^matter  which  no  longer  lives,  and  which  has 
been  formed  from  the  living  matter.^*  He 
calls  it  too  "a  product  of  the  death  of  proto- 
plasm, and  asks  if  it  shall  be  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  living,  moving  substance 
which  it  once  was.  If  there  be  a  transfer  of 
vitality  here  between  protoplasm  and  what  has 
been  called  the  watery  cell-sap,  he  may  have 
found  what  he  doubted  when  he  wrote :  "  Those 
who  advocate  this  doctrine  do  not  believe  in 
the  annihilation  of  force,  when  a  living  thing 
suddenly  passes  from  the  living  into  the  dead 
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state;  but  yet  they  do  not  demonstrate  the 
new  form  or  mode  which  the  departing  life- 
energy  assumes,  or  explain  to  us  what  in  their 
opinion  becomes  of  it"  If  the  protoplasm  in- 
terposed between  the  yacuoles,  say  in  Sphsero- 
plea  annulina,  be  "lifeless,  passiye,  formed 
matter  which  cannot  move  or  grow  or  multiply 
of  itself/'  then  is  it  capable  of  reyitalization, 
since  it  occasionally  becomes  transformed  into 
agile  reproductive  corpuscles.  Dr.  Beale  will 
probably  not  maintain  that  here  the  fluid  va- 
cuole contents  are  the  superior  formative  living 
substance.  Starch-granules  may  form  in  va- 
cuoles, and  may  be  developed  as  in  maize  and 
potato-cells  until  the  protoplasm  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  net-work ;  but  in  such  cases  the  con- 
trast is  so  palpable  that  none  would  compare 
the  protoplasm  bands  as  dead  matter  with 
them.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Beale  is  right  in  requir- 
ing that  the  term  protoplasm  should  be  denned 
and  restricted,  so  that  no  argument  should  be 
fashioned  out  of  its  double  sense.  When  cook- 
ed meat  is  called  protoplasm,  and  the  living 
cells  called  protoplasm  also,  the  ambiguity  of 
terms  results  in  a  sophism.  In  the  discussion 
of  "vitality"  and  "aquosity,"  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached  to  the  argiunent  that  "the 
constituent  elements  of  the  same  particle  of 
water  may  be  separated  and  recombined  again 
and  again  as  many  times  as  we  please ;  but  the 
elements  of  protoplasm  once  separated  from 
one  another  can  never  be  combined  again  to 
form  any  kind  of  protoplasm."  This  is  to 
base  a  plea  on  our  comparative  ignorance ;  and 
is  it  fairly  done  ?  Not  long  ago  water  could 
not  be  thus  treated,  and  could  not  then  be  so 
distinguished  from  protoplasm.  Had  Dr.  Beale 
written  in  those  days  he  might  have  ranked 
water  with  protoplasm.  There  is  no  reason 
given  why  protoplasm  may  not  now  be  ranked 
with  water,  the  question  of  scrutability  being 
taken  as  one  of  time.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  maintained  that,  while  a  chemist  could 
construct  a  crystal  of  alum  from  its  elements, 
he  could  not  make  an  atom  of  sugar  from  its 
elements ;  because  in  their  aggregation  the  vital 
force  was  held  to  co-operate.  Great  advances 
have  since  been  made;  and  chemistry,  which 
has  mastered  the  method  of  building  up  the 
oleaginous  alimentary  group,  which  has  taken 
charge  of  the  saccharine  group,  does  not  and 
need  not  despair  of  the  albiuninous.  Dr. 
Beale  rests  his  argument  on  an  insecure  foun- 
dation, and,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  needlessly. 
With  respect  to  cells  he  reproduces  his  well- 
known  opinions  on  the  demonstrable  presence 
of  matter  in  two  states — ^first,  living,  active, 
formative,  and  secondly,  lifeless,  passive,  form- 
ed. He  demonstrated  wis,  he  says,  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  animals,  and  man  in  health  and 
disease,  "in  tiie  sprine  of  1860."  "As  the 
investigation  proceeded/'  he  adds,  "  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  I  had  drawn."    Bu^  so  far  as 

Slant  issues  are  concerned,  Henfrey  seems  to 
ave  sustained  the  same  view  three  years  be- 
fore. In  his  Blsmentary  Course  of  Botany, 
published  in  1867,  he  wrote :  "  Starch  granules, 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  formed  by  secretion  in  the 
inside  of  a  utricle  of  protoplasm,  exactiy  in 


the  same  way  as  the  cellulose  wall  of  the  cell 
is  secreted  on  the  outside  of  the  primordial 
utricle."  Dr.  Beale  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
convincing  all  physiologists  of  the  absolute  lif  e- 
lessness  of  his  "formed  matter"  in  the  ani- 
mal economy.  "  Matter  in  the  second  condi- 
tion," he  says,  "  although  it  may  possess  very 
remarkable  properties,  and  have  a  highly  com- 
plex chemical  composition,  never  grows  or  mul- 
tiplies, it  never  converts  or  forms.  New  matter 
may  be  added  to  it,  but  it  cannot  convert  mat- 
ter of  itself ;  in  short,  it  does  not  liva"  (Je- 
neraUy  speaking,  the  fact  of  actual  passiveness 
may  be  admitt^  even  while  the  inference  of 
death  is  doubted.  But  is  not  the  inner  coat  of 
pollen  formed  material ;  and  does  it  not  grow 
into  a  pollinic  tube,  occasionally  greater  in 
length  some  thousand  times  than  the  diameter 
of  the  cell?  Matter  capable  of  this  growth, 
say  by  intussusception  of  molecules,  can  hard- 
ly be  regarded  as  utterly  dead.  Doubtiess  the 
case  is  exceptional ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  cell 
walls  when  first  formed  thenceforth  surround 
the  living  contents  as  dead  walls,  and  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe  that  when  young  they  oc- 
casionally yield  and  accommodate  themselves 
by  a  similar  intussusceptive  growth?  A  de- 
cree of  absolute  lifelessness  against  them  may 
therefore  be  objected  to,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  are  generally  and  compara- 
tively passive.  Sometimes  Dr.  Beale* s  enume- 
ration is  imperfect,  as  where  he  says : — "  One 
characteristic  of  every  kind  of  living  matter  is 
spontaneous  movement.  This,  unlike  the  move- 
ment of  any  kind  of  non-living  matter  yet  dis- 
covered, occurs  in  all  directions,  and  seems  to 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  matter  itself  rather 
than  upon  impulses  commimicated  to  the  parti- 
cles from  without."  This  definition  does  not 
hold  good,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  certain 
of  the  Diatomacese,  where  rectilinear  move- 
ments take  place  in  particular  directions  by 
isochronal  impulses.  He  is  more  careful  in  bis 
attempt  to'  define  life,  recognising  that  in  the 
life  of  a  man  or  an  animal  phenomena  of  essoi- 
tially  different  kinds  are  included,  some  being 
mechanical  and  chemical  while  others  belong 
to  a  totally  different  category.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that,  if  he  proceeded  to  classify  these, 
objections  might  arise.  He  scarcely  gives  suf- 
ficient scope  to  interpretations  of  operations  by 
chemical  and  physical  science ;  and  he  might 
have  deferred  a  littie  more  to  the  heat-force  of 
the  sun.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
his  book,  as  evidence  of  earnest,  patient,  and 
intelligent  labour.  He  disputes,  of  course,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  mind,  the  unproved  asser- 
tion that  thought  is  merely  a  result  of  chemi- 
cal action  ;  and  he  adds  to  our  knowledge  many 
new  facts  and  valuable  observations. 

60.  The  extensiveness  of  the  Fauna  helmin- 
thica  was  made  the  subject  of  remark  by  Dr. 
Eschricht ;  and  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
literature  may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  Dr. 
Spencer  Cobbold  has  done  much  for  Helmin- 
thology ;  and  the  additional  experiments  which 
he  has  made  and  records  in  his  EnUnoa,  toge- 
ther with  his  observations,  are  valuable.  He 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
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Trichina  spiralis,  tiie  "so-called  flesh-worm." 
The  results  of  his  twenfy-nine  attempts  to  pro- 
pagate it  hy  administering  trichinized  flesh  are 
of  mterest  Seven  expenments  on  hirds  (five 
fowl,  one  goose,  and  one  crow)  were  all  nega- 
tive. The  Heidelberg  experimenters,  Professor 
Fuchs  and  Professor  Pagenstecher,  found  in- 
gested muscle-trichinss  acquire  sexual  maturity 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  birds ;  but  they  did 
not  observe  that  the  escaped  embryos  tended 
to  migrate,  nor  discover  any  young  trichinfe  in 
the  muscles.  This  need  not  have  been  unex- 
pected. The  discovery  that  some  birds  exhibit 
an  indififerent  tolerance  to  huge  doses  of  opium 
may  have  been  too  recent  to  be  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Cobbold.  But  although  this  is  new,  it  was 
known  that  birds  frequency  eat  seeds  and  ber- 
ries which  are  poisonous  to  other  creatures. 
For  instance,  they  swallow  belladonna  seeds, 
whUst  a  boy  who  ate  thirty  of  the  berries 
showed  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Holly- 
berries  are  strongly  emetic  and  purgative,  but 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  eat  them.  Twenty 
berries  of  bu,ckthom  formed  a  cathartic  dose; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  flesh  of  birds 
who  pecked  them  acquired  a  similarly  pui^a- 
tive  property.  Dr.  Cobbold  administered  five 
prepared  boluses  at  intervals  to  a  donkey ;  but 
it  left  the  college  without  any  information  be- 
ing obtained  as  to  the  resiilt  Three  sheep 
which  he  tried  proved  negative.  Sheep  vary 
much  in  their  food;  but  they  will  often  eat 
acrid  plants  which  cows  avoid.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  had  a  goat  been  [experi- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Cobbold  the  effect  would 
likewise  have  been  null ;  for  goats  will  subsist 
on  plants  highly  injurious  to  other  animals, 
cropping  the  acrid  anemones  and  the  celery- 
leaved  crowfoot,  and  showing  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  disagreeable  tame-poison. 
Professor  Pagenstecher  and  Professor  Fuchs 
have  tried  a  goat,  and  with  as  little  result  as  in 
the  case  of  the  birds.  Dr.  Cobbold  is  wise  not 
to  generalize  too  hastily  as  to  the  greater  liabi- 
lity to  trichina  of  carnivorous  over  herbivorous 
animals.  "  On  account  of  the  expense,  compa- 
ratively few  experiments  have  been  made  on 
herbivora,  and  werefore  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not 
to  speak  too  positively  from  the  data  already  af- 
forded." We  have  shown  how  diverse  is  the 
tolerance  of  poisons  which  they  exhibit ;  and 
Dr.  Cobbold^s  experiments  have  happened  to  be 
on  the  hardier  section.  It  falls  in  with  our  view 
to  find  that  what  failed  with  sheep,  goats,  and 
birds,  succeeded  with  a  calf,  in  which  the  Hei- 


delberg professors  succeeded  in  rearing  muscle 
trichinsB.  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  carnivo- 
rous and  omnivorous  animals  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  receive  such  unwelcome  guests. 
In  the  experiments  on  rearing  the  larvae  of 
TcBuia  tnedioeanellata^  it  was  found  that  only 
a  few  imperfect  vesicles  were  formed  in  the 
heart.  The  temptation,  no  doubt,  was  to  con- 
sider this  due  to  the  density  of  its  fibre  and 
constant  powerful  contraction.  Dr.  Cobbold 
might  have  examined  whether  the  larvsd  were 
more  readily  formed  in  muscles  kept  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  than  in  those  in  frequent  motion. 
The  tongue  itself  was  free  from  them,  Ihough 
a  few  were  in  the  muscles  supplying  it  They 
increased  in  number  towards  the  ends  of  the 
muscles.  But  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen, 
thymus,  and  brain,  were  free;  so  that  other 
considerations  come  into  play.  Again,  Dupuy- 
tren  found  hydatids  in  the  wall  of  the  right 
auricle:  Andral,  one  as  large  as  a  walnut  in 
that  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Cobbold  is  there- 
fore right  in  recognising  that  there  "are  in- 
stances on  record  where  large  hydatids  have 
formed  within  the  muscular  substance"  of  the 
heart,  which  tell  against  his  first  supposition. 
They  are  not  however  commonly  recorded  as 
existing  in  the  hearts  of  "  the  lower  animals," 
although  the  bear's  heart  in  the  museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital  shows  them.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  to  be  gained  by  recording  instances 
such  as  this:  "Exp.  2.  On  the  6&  of  April 
1865  a  similar  administration,  with  a  brain-hy- 
datid  furnished  with  about  100  cephalic  pro- 
cesses, was  performed  on  a  stray  dog.  Two 
days  subsequently  however  the  animal  was 
cliumed  by  his  rightful  owner,  and  we  had 
therefore  in  this  instance  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  result  of  our  experiment"  With 
reference  to  the  danger  of  raw  meat  in  the 
transmission  of  parasites,  Mr.  Parkyns,  in  his 
Life  in  Ahyasinta,  makes  one  or  two  instruc- 
tive remarks.  The  Abyssinians  are  afflicted 
with  tapeworm,  and  af^t  raw  meat.     Some 

gersons  allege  that  the  former  is  a  result  of  the 
ktter,  and  some,  oddly  enough,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  cayenne  pep- 
per. Mr.  Parkyns,  however,  while  he  admits 
the  first  to  be  the  more  probable  cause,  speaks 
of  many  instances  where  persons,  himself  in- 
cluded, had  eaten  raw  meat  in  considerable 
quantities  with  impunity,  whilst  others,  one  or 
two  being  Europeans,  who  had  never  touched 
it,  had  nevertheless  suffered. 
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Art.  I. — Assyrian   Annals,  b.c. 
681-626. 

EsARHADDON,   kiog  of    Assyiia,   "was   only 
known  by  a  few  snort  notices  in  the  Bible, 
and  some  extracts  from  early  writers,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions 
supplied  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  furnish- 
ed a  view  of  the  condition  of  "Western  Asia 
at  that  period.     Sixty-four  years  before  his 
accession  the  foreign  policy  of  Assyria  was 
changed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  H,  who  ascended 
the  throne  b.c.  745.     Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  or 
their  generals,  to  invade  the  surrounding 
countries,  demanding  submission  and  tribute, 
and  to  make  war  upon  those  who  refused. 
But  although  in  these  expeditions  they  some- 
times  reached  the   Mediterranean    and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  had  no  hold  on  the  more 
distant  provinces ;  and  each  king  in  succes- 
sion had  to  go  over  much  the  same  list  of 
conquests,  without   thereby   extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.     It  was  custom- 
ary, indeed,  for  them  to  allege,  when  they 
had  conquered   a   distant    region,  that  no 
former  kmg  of  Assyria  had  ever  been  there ; 
but  the  annals  of  earlier  kings  often  show 
this  assertion  to  be  untrue.      Tiglath-Pileser 
introduced  the  system  of  the  wholesale  de- 
portation of  turbulent  tribes ;  and,  wherever 
it  was  practicable,  he  substituted  Assyrian 
prefects  in  the  place  of  revolting  kings,  and 
garrisoned  the  most  important   cities  with 
Assjman    troops.      By    these    means    the 
frontier  of  the  empire  rapidly  advanced; 
and  in  no  part  was  its  progress  so  marked  as 
in  Syria.      Arpad  fell  in  b.o.  740,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years;  Damaskus  was  taken 
B.C.  732,  after  two  years^  siege ;  and  Hamath 
and  Samaria  followed  about  b.o.  720.     The 
kingdom  of  Judea   was  then  the  only  rc- 
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maining  state  of  any  importance  between 
the  frontier  of  Assyriaand  Egypt     At  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  the 
Assyrian  empire  nominally  extended  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  Elamite  frontier 
on  the  east  of   the    Tigris,  and   along  the 
frontier  of  Media  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Armenia ;  then,  turning  to  the  west,  it  skirt- 
ed the  south  of  Armenia,  and,  turning  again, 
passed  along  Tubal  and  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor, 
touching  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  line 
of   which  formed  the   boundary.     Cyprus 
was  under  tribute;  the  southern  boundary 
in  Palestine  was  uncertain ;  and  Judea  had 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.     The  south- 
em  limit  of  the  empire .  was  formed  by  the 
border  of  the  desert  which   extends  from 
Palestine    to    Babylonia.       Beyond    these 
boundaries  tribute  was  demanded  and  some- 
times given ;  and  the  Assyrian  armies  had 
penetrated  some  distance  into  Media  and 
Arabia.     But  these  remote  conquests  could 
not  be  retained.     Repeated  revolts  had  taken 
place  in  the   newly   acquired   districts    of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Babylonia,  prompted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  intrigues  of   the 
three  great  States  which  retained  their  inde- 
pendence— Egypt  on  the  south-west,  Arme- 
nia on  the  north,  and  Elam   on  the  east. 
But  most  of  the  revolting  districts  had  suf- 
fered so   severely    in    t^eir  conflicts  with 
Ass3rria  that  there  was  little  disposition  to 
resist  her  authority. 

Sennacherib,  after  his  return  from  his 
second  expedition  to  Palestine,  was  murder- 
ed by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelek  and 
Sharezer,  who,  in  the  absence  of  their 
brother  Esarhaddon,  hoped  to  secure  the 
empire  for  themselves.  Assur-ahiddina  (Esar- 
haddon), the  meaning  of  whoso  name  is 
"  Assur  has  given  a  brother,"  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sennacherib,  and  probably  resided 
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during  part  of  his  early  life  at  the  palace  of 
Bit  Riduti,  in  Nineveh,  where  his  son  Assur- 
bani-pal  was  brought  up.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  he  commanded 
the  anny  which  watched  the  Armenian 
frontier.  Although  on  most  of  the  borders 
there  was  peace,  the  Assyrians  were  obliged 
to  station  a  force  permanently  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  empire.  The  dis- 
patches of  the  Assyrian  generals  to  the 
king  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  show  that 
there  was  a  state  of  constant  war  with  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  who,  on  every 
available  opportunity,  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses  and  descended  on  the 
territory  of  Assyria.  Here  the  news  of  his 
father's  murder  reached  Esarhaddon;  and, 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  resolved 
to  strike  for  the  crown.  The  exact  date  of 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  was  in  the  eponymy  of  Nabu-ahi-essis, 
which  extended  from  b.c.  March  681  to 
March  680.  Esarhaddon  heard  of  the 
event  in  the  month  Sabatu  (January  680). 
He  was  delayed  two  days  by  a  snow  storm, 
and  then  pushed  on  with  his  forces  towards 
Nineveh.  His  brothers,  anticipating  that  he 
would  dispute  the  crown  with  them,  gathered 
a  large  army,  which  they  posted  in  the  coun- 
try of  Hanirabbat  (north-Avest  of  Nineveh), 
to  intercept  his  advance  to  the  capital. 
Their  new  levies,  however,  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  veterans  brought  against  them 
by  Esarhaddon ;  and  he  gained  a  complete 
victory.  His  own  description  of  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  effect  of  the  news  of 
his  father's  murder  on  his  mind,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  trembled  at  heart  and  was  greatly 
afliicted ;  on  the  taking  of  the  empire  of  the 
house  of  my  father  I  fixed  my  desire.  To 
the  god  Assur,  Sin,  Samas,  Bel,  Nabu,  Ner- 
gal,  Istar  of  Nineveh,  and  Istar  of  Arbela, 
my  hands  I  lifted  up;  and  they  favoured 
my  plans.  In  their  supreme  divinity  and 
mighty  power  they  commanded  me  thus: 
*  Go,  delay  not,  we  will  go  with  thy  forces,  we 
will  cast  down  thine  enemies.'  The  first  and 
second  day  I  moved  not ;  I  did  not  trust 
the  face  of  my  army ;  I  looked  not  behind 
me ;  the  troops  of  horses  trained  to  the  yoke 
I  did  not  assemble ;  my  army  I  did  not  ar- 
range; the  stores  of  my  expedition  I  did 
not  fill.  There  was  a  violent  storm  and  snow 
in  the  month  of  Sabatu,  and  extreme  cold ; 
and  I  did  not  march.  Like  the  flight  of  a 
powerful  bird,  to  overthrow  my  enemies  I 
spread  out  my  forces ;  on  the  road  to  Nine- 
veh rapidly  advancing,  I  marched.  Before 
me  in  the  land  of  Hanirabbat  all  their 
powerful  army  in  front  of  my  road  was 
placed ;  and  they  had  arranged  their  troops. 
I^  ^Bor  of  the  great  gods  my  lords  over- 


whelmed them;  and  the  advance  of  my 
powerful  army  they  saw ;  and  they  were  in 
great  terror.  Istar  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle  supported  my  feet;  my  forces  she 
strengthened,  and  their  bows  she  broke  in 
pieces.  The  army  they  had  gathered  she 
scattered ;  and  in  their  ranks  they  shouted, 
*  This  is  our  long.'     By  her  powerful  will 

my  forces  fonned  a  circle "   After 

this  victory  Esarhaddon  advanced  to  Nineveb. 
His  brothers  are  said  to  have  escaped  into 
the  country  of  the  Armenians,  the  most  ac- 
tive enemies  of  Assyria.* 

The  first  country  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  after  his  accession,  was 
Babylonia.  The  old  kingdom  of  Babylonia, 
once  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia,  had 
been  ruined  by  the  wars  with  Assyria  on  the 
north,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Chal- 
dees  on  the  south.  The  Chaldees  first  ap- 
pear as  occupying  the  country  next  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.     They  were  divided  into  two 

Principal  tribes — the  TJkina  or  Yakin,  who 
eld  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Dakkuri,  who 
were  situated  nearer  Babylon.  As  they  spread 
over  Babylonia  other  tribes  sprang  up  ;  but 
all  were  ultimately  united  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  took  pos- 
session of  Babylon  b.o.  722.  After  thirty 
years'  war-  with  the  Assyrians,  Merodach 
Baladan  died  in  exile  at  the  city  of  Nagitu, 
in  Elam,  leaving  '  four  sons.  The  first  of 
these,  Nabu-zikir-iskun,  joined  in  the  revolt 
of  Suzub,  and  was  captured  by  Sennacherib 
at  the  battle  of  Halule,  b.c.  691.  The  sec- 
ond was  named  Nabu-zira-napisti-esir  (Nebo 
makes  the  seed  of  life).  During  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  father's  original 
territoiy  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued  on  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  he  declared  himself  independ- 
ent, and  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge 
Esarhaddon  as  Hng,  but  gathered  an  army 
and  marched  into  Babylonia.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  TJr  (modem  Mugheir)  then 
governed  by  a  prefect  named  Ningal-iddina,  f 
and  the  city  and  garrison  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Assyrian  generals  in  Babylonia  were 
then  ordered  at  once  to  collect  their  forces 


*  Abydenus  says  that  Axerdis  (Esarhaddon) 
pursued  the  mercenaries  of  his  brother  Adrameles 
( Adrammelek)  as  far  as  Byzantum ;  one  of  these 
mercenaries  has  the  Greek  name  Pythagoras. 
Unfortunately,  the  cylinder  of  Esarhaddon  which 
mentions  his  contest  with  his  brothers  is  much 
mutilated  ;  the  passage  translated  in  the  text  is 
all  that  remains  of  this  part. 

f  A  younger  son  of  Nengal-iddina,  was  named 
Bitzikir-iskun.  Ho  was  made  king  in  some  port 
of  Babylonia,  late  in  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
and  was  probably  the  father  of  Nergal-sar-nzur 
(Nerigliosar)  king  of  Babylon. 
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and  marcli  against  him,  and  Esarhaddon 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  in 
Assyria,  proceeded  to  Babylon.  The  Chal- 
dean prince,  fearing  fb  meet  the  forces  which 
gathered  against  him,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
over  the  frontier  into  the  land  of  £lam. 
There  had  been  several  wars  between  Assyria 
and  £lam,  on  account  of  the  interference  of 
the  latter  country  in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia; 
and  in  one  of  these  wars  Sennacherib  had 
advanced  to  capture  the  capital  city 
Madaktu,  which  was  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  severe  weather,  whereby  the 
roads  were  made  impassable  to  the  Assyrian 
army.  Having  so  lately  felt  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  ^Qg  of  Elam  was  in  no 
disposition  to  afford  Esarhaddon  a  pretext 
for  hostilities ;  and,  disregarding  the  appeal 
for  protection,  made  by  the  son  of  their  old 
ally  Merodach  Baladan,  the  Elamites  put  the 
fugitive  to  death.  Nahid-marduk,  a  third 
son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  had  been  con- 
cerned with  his  brother  in  the  revolt,  and 
had  shared  his  flight  into  Elam.  Struck 
with  fear  for  his  own  safety,  on  seeing  hife 
brother's  violent  death,  he  fled  and  recrossed 
the  frontier,  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Esarhaddon,  who  not  only  pardoned 
him  but  restored  to  him  the  territory  former- 
ly governed  by  his  brother.  The  fourth  son 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  was  named 
Nabu-sapan,  makes  no  political  figure.  His 
son  joined  the  Elamites  in  one  of  their  wars 
with  Assur-bani-paL 

On  arriving  at  Babylon,  Esarhaddon  had 
himself  proclaimed  king  of  Babylonia  as 
well  as  Assyria ;  and  he  burned  Samas-ipni 
king  of  the  Dakkuri  (the  second  great 
branch  of  the  Chaldeans),  who  had  seized 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  and  Borsippa.  Nabu-sallim  son  of 
Balasu  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bet- 
Dakkuri ;  and  the  fields  of  which  the  Baby- 
lonians had  been  dispossessed  were  restored 
to  them.  Bil-basa  the  king  of  the  Gambuli, 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  marshes  between 
Chaldea  and  Elam,  presented  himself  before 
Esarhaddon,  and  made  his  submission.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  Esarhaddon  accepted  it ; 
for,  though  there  was  peace  between  himself 
and  the  king  of  Elam,  neither  of  them 
trusted  the  other,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  frontier  in  this  direction.  He 
accordingly  assisted  Bil-basa  to  fortify  the 
city  Sapi-bil,  on  condition  that  the  Gambuli 
should  garrison  it,  and  hold  it  as  a  frontier 
fortress  against  Elam.  This  precautionary 
measure,  however,  was  not  justified  by  the 
event :  for  the  Gkunbuli  joined  the  Elamites 
afterwards,  and  the  fortress  was  turned 
against  Esarhaddon's  son,  Assur-bani-paL 

The  affairs  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  be- 


ing now  settled,  Esarhaddon  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Syria,  the  part  of  the  empire  next 
in  importance.  Abdi-milkutti,  king  of  the 
wealthy  city  of  Zidon,  had  made  an  alliance 
with  Sanduarri  king  of  Sisu  and  Kundi; 
they  had  sworn  to  each  other  by  the  names 
of  the  great  gods  and  revolted  against  As- 
syria. Esarhaddon  laid  siege  to  Zidon, 
which  he  captured,  plundered,  and  de- 
stroyed. Abdi-milkutti  and  Sanduarri  were 
both  taken  and  beheaded;  and  the  con- 
queror had  their  heads  carried  round  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  for  the  inspection  of  his 
people.  In  Phoenicia  he  built  a  city  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name ;  and  in  it  ho 
placed  the  captives  taken  in  this  war,  an 
Assyrian  general  being  appointed  governor. 
The  rest  of  Syria  and  Palestine  now  submit- 
ted, including  Manasseh  king  of  Judah;  and 
the  kings  of  Cyprus  also  gave  tribute.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  these  monarchs  as 
given  by  Esarhaddon.  It  is  from  the  same 
cylinder  as  that  in  Cuneiform  InscriptionSy  v. 
L  p.  48,  but  is  corrected  in  some  parts  from 
a  fragment  found  since  that  publication. 

Bahlu  king  of  Zurri  (Tyre). 

Minase  (Manasseh)  king  of  Yahudi  (Judah). 

Qavus^bri  king  of  Udumi  (Edom). 

Muzun  king  of  Mahab  (Moab). 

Zilli-bel  king  of  Haziti  (Gaza). 

Mitinti  king  of  Izqaluna  (AsKelon). 

Ikasamsu  king  of  Avgarnma  (Ekron). 

Milkiasapa  king  of  GubU  (Gebal). 

Matan-bahal  king  of  Aruadi  (Arvad). 

Abibahal  king  of  Usimuruna  (Samaria  ?). 

Puduil  king  of  Bit-ammana  (Ammon). 

Ah-milki  (Ahimelech)  king  of  Azdudi  (Ash- 
dod). 

12  Sarri  sa  ahi  tamte,  12  kings  of  the  side  of 
the  sea. 

Ekistusu  (^gisthus)  king  of  Edihal  (Ida- 
limn). 

Pisuagura  (Pythagoras)  king  of  Kitrusi. 

Kin king  of  SiUua  (Soli  ?). 

Itu-andar  king  of  Pappa  (Paphos). 

Eresu  king  of  SUu  (Soli  ?). 

Damasu  (Damastes)  king  of  Kuri  (Curium). 

Rummisu  king  of  Tamizi  (Tamissus). 

Damusi  king  of  Antihadazti  (Ammochosta). 

Unasaqusu  king  of  LidinL 

Puzuzu  king  of  Upridissa  (Aphrodisia). 

10  sarri  sa  Yabnana,  10  kings  of  Cyprus 

The  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  by 
the  capture  of  Arza,  a  city  situated  on  the 
small  stream  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
which  is  called,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Esarhaddon's  annals,  the  River  of  Egypt. 

Asia  Minor  was  at  this  time  imperfectly 
known ;  and  the  Assyrian  arms  nad  not 
penetrated  further,  in  this  direction,  than 
Tubal  and  Cilicia.  In  the  days  of  Esarhad- 
don the  great  movement  of  tribes  across  the 
Caucasus  had  conmienced;  and  a  division 
of  the  Cimmerians,  headed  by  a  chief  named 
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Teuspa,  occupied  the  land  of  Hupuska,  situ- 
ated between  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  band  and  their  chief  were  destroyed  by 
Esarhaddon :  but  the  process  of  the  migra- 
tion was  not  stopped,  and  a  few  years  later 
they  overran  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Esarhaddon  marched  into  the  districts  of 
the  Duhua  and  the  Hilakki  (Cilicia),  where 
he  burned  twenty-one  cities  and  many  vil- 
lages, and  brought  the  people  under  his  yoke. 
He  was  next  called  to  the  east,  the  people 
of  Tel-assur  having  rebelled ;  and  after  pun- 
ishing them  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes.  The  Median  tribes  were  warlike, 
and  occupied  a  barren  and  difficult  country. 
Split  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
they  were  powerless  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  often  invaded  their  terri- 
tory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  habits  of 
independence  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Assyrians  to  hold  the  conquests  they  made. 
Sargon,  the  grandfather  of  Esarhaddon,  had 
warred  in  this  direction  for  several  years, 
and  had  fortified  some  of  the  cities  he  cap- 
tured, with  a  view  of  holding  the  districts 
in  subjection.  On  one  occasion  he  received 
tribute  from  forty-six  Median  chiefs.  Very 
little,  however,  had  been  really  gained ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  Manni 
(Minni),  one  of  the  principal  Median  prin- 
cipalities, had  recovered  several  districts 
from  the  Assyrians.  Esarhaddon  claims  to 
have  defeated  the  Manni,  who  were  in  alli- 
ance with  Ispakai  king  of  Asguza.  Ispakai 
was  killed ;  but  the  Manni  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subdued.  Esarhaddon  afterwards 
marched  through  Media  as  far  as  a  district 
called  Patusarra,  on  the  border  of  Bikni, 
which  was  supposed  at  that  day  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Two  chiefs  cap- 
tured here,  Sidirpama  and  Eparna,  were 
brought  as  captives  to  Nineveh;  and  we 
are  told  that  three  lords  of  the  Medes — Up- 
pis  of  Partakka,  Zanasana  of  Pardukka,  and 
Ramatea  of  TJraka-zapama — voluntarily  sub- 
mitted and  came  to  Nineveh  with  tribute. 
These  chiefs,  however,  represented  a  very 
small  portion  of  Media ;  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  at  least  fifty  of  these  small  prin- 
cipalities in  the  country. 

Though  Esarhaddon  failed  to  extend  his 
dominions  in  the  east,  he  was  more  success- 
ful in  the  west ;  and  his  conquests  of  Arabia 
and  Egypt  rivalled  the  exploits  of  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors.  Arabia  in  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  a  country 
of  considerable  importance.  The  principal 
state  lay  near  Palestine ;  and  Edom  was  one 
of  its  cities.  It  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
Aribi  or  Arabia,  and  is  sometimes  known 
under  the  name  of  Kidri  (Kcdar).  Besides 
this  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Nabaiti  (the 


Nabateans),  and  a  number  of  petty  sove- 
reignties in  the  interior  and  south  of  the 
country,  in   the   regions   called   Haza    and 
Bazu,  probably  the   Uz    and    Buz    of    the 
Bible ;  the  desert  is  also  sometimes  written 
Vas.     Both  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  Sargon 
invaded  Arabia  and  took  tribute  from  some 
of  its  princes;    and    Sennacherib,  in    his 
second  expedition  to  Syria,  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  several  of  the  tribes,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Edom,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  country,  whence  he  appears  to  have 
carried   oflF  the  king  Bir-daddi*  and  the 
sacred  images  of  the  Arabians.     The  event 
shows  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people. 
Hazail,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Arabia,  voluntarily  made  the  journey  from 
Arabia  to  Nineveh  to  supplicate  Esarhaddon 
for  the  return  of  the  idols,  placing  himself 
under  the  Assyrian  yoke  for  the  sake  of  re- 
gaining them.     Several  princesses  also  had 
been   carried   off  to  Assyria;    and   Hazail 
asked  for  the  return  of  one  of  these  named 
Tabua.     The  Arabian  gods  had  been  broken 
By  the  Assyrians;    but  now,  by  Esarhad- 
dan's  order,  they  were  repaired,  and  a  cunei- 
form inscription  was  carved  on  them,  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  Assur,  the  great  god  of 
Assyria,  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Esar- 
haddon.    Hazail  then  departed  from  Nine- 
veh with  his  gods  and  with  Tabua  as  his 
queen.      In  return  for  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived, he  consented  to  give   Esarhaddon 
sixty-five  camels  in  addition  to  the  tribute 
fixed  by  Sennacherib.     He  died  some  time 
after  this,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
different  spelling  of  whose  name,  in  various 
Assjrrian  documents,  shows  the  uncertainty 
that   existed   about  foreign  proper  names. 
In  the  Esarhaddon  Cylinder,   Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions, V.  i.  p.  46,  1.  20,  he   is   called 

*  Assar-bani-pars  inscriptions  seem  to  make 
Hazail  king  at  this  time.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows : — "  To  the  goddess  ....  who  with  Haz&il 

king  of  Arabi  did into  the  hands  of 

Sennacherib  the  father  of  the  father  who  begot 
me,  she  delivered  him  and  he  defeated  him  .... 
*  I  will  not  stay  with  the  men  of  Arabia,'  she 
said,  and  to  Assyria  she  took  [the  road]  ....  As- 
sur-ah-iddina  the  father  who  begot  me,  beloved 

of  the  great  gods which  in  the  worship 

of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  he  had  taken 

Assur  and  Samas,  in  the  throne  of  the  father  who 
begot  him,  seated  [liim]  ....  the  captive  gods  he 
restored  ....  Hazail  king  of  Arabia  with  [great] 
girts  ...  to  his  presence  came  and  kissed  his  feet 

for  the  gift  of  his  goddess  he  prayed  him  ; 

and  he  granted  to  liim  the  request  and  ....  the 
ladies  Tehelhunu  and  Kumirta,  who  formerly  to 

concerning  the  lady  Tabua  and  his  gods, 

he  prayed  thus : — '  She  ....  with  his  goddew 

he  restored he  cauBod  to  be  made  also 

a  Multu  of  beaten  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
stones,' "  &c.,  &c.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the 
tablets  are  in  a  mutilated  state;  not  a  single 
line  of  this  curious  inscription  is  perfect. 
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Yahlu ;  in  an  unpublished  copy  of  Esarhad- 
don's  annals  Yahta ;  in  Cylinder  B.  of  As- 
sur-bani-pal  Yautah,  and  in  Cylinder  A.  of 
Assur-bani-pal  Vaiteh.  For  convenience 
we  will  here  call  him  Yahta,  He  was  con- 
firmed on  the  throne  by  Esarhaddon,  but 
had  to  pay  that  monarch  an  additional 
tribute  of  ten  maneh  of  gold,  one  hundred 
precious  stones,  fifty  camels,  and  one  hun- 
dred gunzi  (some  unknown  article).  Late 
in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  dominions 
of  Yahta  were  disturbed  by  a  revolt,  headed 
by  a  chief  named  Wabu,  which  became  so 
formidable  that  the  assistance  of  the  Assyri- 
ans was  invoked  against  it.  By  their  help  it 
was  put  down ;  and  Wabu  was  carried  to 
Nineveh.  Previous  to  this  revolt,  Esarhad- 
don had  planned  and  executed  an  expedition 
to  subdue  the  regions  of  Hazu  and  Bazu. 
In  the  course  of  this  expedition  the  Assyrian 
armv  marched  about  one  thousand  miles,* 
penetrating  into  the  middle  of  Arabia,  and 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  kings  and  queens 
of  the  interior  of  Arabia,  eight  of  whom — 
Kisu  of  Haldili,  Akbaru  of  Napiati  (Naba- 
tea),  Mansaku  of  Magalani,  Yapah  queen  of 
Dihtan,  Habisu  of  Qadasih,  Niharu  of  Gah- 
pani,  Bazlu  queen  of  Ihilu,  and  Habanamru 
of  Budah — were  slain.  All  the  Arabian 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  characterized  at 
that  time  by  the  high  respect  in  which  they 
held  women ;  queens  often  occur  among 
their  sovereigns,  as  in  this  list  One  sove- 
reign, Laile  fing  of  Yadih,  having  escaped 
the  slaughter,  Esarhaddon  tried  the  same 
plan  with  him  that  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  Ilazail.  Amongst  the  spoil  of  the  var 
rious  princes  he  carried  off  Laile's  gods. 
Laile  followed  them  to  Nineveh,  and  sub- 


♦  The  Assyrians  give  long  distances  in  ka^pu. 
From  a  tablet  recently  found  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum by  the  present  writer,  he  has  obtained  the 
following  information  about  the  measures  of 
length  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia : — The 
smallest  measure  was  1-60  of  a  cubit,  or  about  \  of 
an  inch  ;  6  cubits  make  1  qani  (this  name  is  lost 
on  the  tablet,  only  the  number  being  left.) ;  860 
qani  make  1  kaspu.  Taking  the  cubit  at  20  inches, 
a  kaspu  will  be  about  7  milps.  Now  Esarhaddon 
states  tliat  he  traversed  140  kaspu  "ivith  his  array 
in  this  campaign;  and  140x7=980,  or  about 
1,000  miles.  It  appears  that  the  desert  proper, 
through  which  E^sarh addon  passed,  was  of  the 
extent  of  4(f  kaspu,  or  280  miles;  and  therefore 
he  had  a  journey  of  700  miles  before  reachin  it. 
The  name  Napiati,  or  the  Nabateans,  occurs 
among  the  conquered  tribes ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
Assur-banipal  states  that '* ifrom  Nineveh  to  Na- 
abtea  was  100  kaspu,"  or  700  miles.  From  these 
points  we  may  conclude  that  Esarhaddon  did 
not  descend  further  into  Arabia  than  the  20th 
dejrree  of  latitude,  and  probably  not  so  low ;  but 
still  the  march  of  a  hostile  army  so  far  into 
Arabia  in  that  age  must  always  remain  a  re- 
markable event. 


mitted  to  Esarhaddon,  praying  for  their  re- 
turn. The  king  received  him  well,  restored 
the  gods  to  him,  invested  him  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Bazu,  and  appointed  him  a  yearly 
tribute. 

These  various  wars  had  occupied  Esar- 
haddon for  about  eight  years  ^b.o.  680-673) ; 
and  by  wise  government  he  nad  been  able 
to  cement  together  the  provinces  he  had 
acquired.  He  now  undertook  a  bolder  en- 
terprise than  any  of  his  previous  ones — the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Ever  since  the  sub- 
jugation of  Palestine,  in  b.c.  732,  the 
Egyptians  had  incited  revolts  against  the 
power  of  Assyria;  viewing  with  alarm  the 
extension  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  their 
own  border,  they  had  intrigued  with  the 
various  princes,  promising  them  assistance, 
and  constantly  watching  to  take  advantage 
of  any  discontent  with  the  Assyrian  rule.  It 
was  customary  even  in  those  days,  when  a 
great  power  was  bent  on  aggression,  to  de- 
vise some  plausible  reason  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  It  is  very  likely 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  provocation 
came  from  Egypt  Tarqu  (Tirhakah)  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Esarhaddon, 
had,  some  years  before  marched  an  army 
into  Palestine  to  support  Hezekiah ;  and,  as 
we  know  from  the  Jewish  records  that  Ma- 
nasseh,  King  of  Judah,  rebelled  against 
Esarhaddon,  it  is  very  probable  that  Tirha- 
kah supported  him.  Manasseh  was  put  in 
chains  and  carried  to  Babylon,  and  Samaria 
once  more  subjugated.  Unfortunately  we 
do  not  possess  the  records  of  this  part  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon ;  and  the  events  arc 
only  fiiown  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Assur-bani-pal  his  son.  Egypt  had  for  some 
time  lost  its  independence,  and  was  ruled  by 
the  Ethiopians,  to  which  nation  Tirhakah 
belonged ;  so  that  at  the  worst  the  conflict 
could  only  end  for  them  in  a  change  of 
masters.  Esarhaddon  invaded  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Tir- 
hakah, whom  he  routed ;  and  as  Tirhakah, 
though  he  had  ruled  for  twenty  years,  had 
no  great  hold  on  the  country,  that  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  The  Assyrians 
mai;ched  upon  Memphis,  which  was  then  the 
capita],  and  took  it  Here  an  immense 
spoil  fell  into  their  hands.  The  few  muti- 
lated inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon  referring  to 
this  event  mention,  among  the  captures,  the 
family  and  relatives  of  Tirhakah,  jewelry, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  furniture, 
images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  oxen, 
calves,  sheep,  &c. ;  the  conquerors  even  took 
the  gold  ornaments  from  Tirhakah^s  concu- 
bines. The  next  place  in  importance  was 
Thebes,  often  the  rival  of  Memphis.  Esar- 
haddon ascended  the  Nile  to  Thebes ;  and 
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with  that  city  his  sonthern  conquests  appear 
to  have  ende<L  Tlrhakah  all  the  while  was 
retiring  before  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians ; 
bat  he  still  held  Ethiopia,  and  only  awaited 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  Egypt  Esar- 
haddon  now  organized  a  system  of  govem- 
ment  for  the  country.  He  first  of  all 
divided  it  into  twenty  dis^cts,  and  placed  a 
king  over  each.  Of  these  kings  and  their 
cities,  the  complete  list,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  is  as  follows : — 

Niku  (Necho)  king  of  Mimpi  (Memphis)  and 
Sai  (Sais). 

Sam-ludari  long  of  Zianu  (Pelusium). 
Pisanhuru  king  of  Nathu. 
Paqrani  king  of  Pisabtu. 
Pukku-nannmapi  king  of  HathiribL 
Nahke  king  of  HininsL 
Pudobisti  king  of  Zahnu  (Zoan). 
Unamunu  king  of  Nalahu. 
Har-si-yesu  king  of  ZabnutL 
Poaima  king  of  Bindidi  (Blendes). 
Susinqu  king  of  Busim  (Busiris). 
Tapnahti  long  of  Bonubu. 
pqWlm-tumnihiipi  king  of  AhnL 
Ipti-Hardesu  king  of  Pizatti-hnmnpiku. 
Nahti-huru-ansini  king  of  Pisabdinut 
Bukur-ninip  king  of  PahnotL 
Ziha  king  of  Siyaut 
Laminta  king  of  HimunL 
Ispimadu  king  of  TainL 
Manti-mi-anhe  king  of  Niha  (Thebes). 

Niku  (Necho),  to  whom  Memphis  the 
capital,  and  Sab  the  leading  city  in  the 
Delta,  were  assi^ed,  was  evidently  the 
leader  of  these  kmgs,  and  was  in  fact  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  the  country.  Of  the 
whole  twenty  tributary  kings,  only  two, 
judging  by  their  names,  were  Assyrian,  tiie 
rest  being  Egyptians.  The  cities  given  in 
the  cuneiform  list  can  most  of  them  be 
dentified ;  the  greater  part  lay  in  the  Delta. 
Lower  Egypt  was  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Muzur,  and  Upper  Egjrpt  EQsu  (Rush) — 
both  well  khown  names  in  the  East ;  but  in 
some  of  the  inscriptions  these  names  are 
replaced  by  Magan  or  Makan,  and  Milnhha. 
The  great  river  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  is  called 
Yaruhu.  Pelusium,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
assigned  in  the  above  list  to  an  Assyrian 
governor  Saru-ludari  ;  being  looked  on  as 
the  key  of  Egypt,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
it  in  trostwortiiy  hands.  Each  of  the  kings 
had  an  appointed  tribute,  which,  according 
to  a  mutilated  inscription  of  Esarhaddon, 
was  given  in  grain,  always  a  famous  pro- 
duct of  i^ypt.  The  amount  due  from  each 
city  was  set  down,  measured  in  imir  or 
omers ;  but,  owing  to  the  defective  condition 
of  the  tablet,  very  few  of  the  numbers  are 
now  preserved.  (jrarrisons  of  Assyrian 
troops  were  placed  in  the  most  important 
cities ;  and  Esariiaddon  made  alterations  in 


the  names  of  the  cities,  changing  Sais  to 
ELaru-Bilmatati,  and  naming  others  Kaio- 
banit,  Earu-Assur-ah-iddina,  limur-padsi- 
Assur,  &c  He  also  had  statues  of  hnnseif 
set  up  in  the  cities,  and  took  the  title  "  King 
of  Muzur  and  Kosu.'* 

After  settling  the  affiiirs  of  Egypt  Esar- 
haddon returned  home,  passing  aloi^  the 
road  by  the  river  Nahr-el-kelb,  in  Sjni 
Here,  where  so  many  conquerors  of  differest 
ages  and  countries  have  left  their  recoil 
he  had  a  bas-relief  of  himself  cut  in  tk 
rock.  The  inscription  across  it  records  his 
titles,  his  genealogy,  the  conquest  of  Tarqc 
the  capture  of  Memphis,  and  other  matto? 
relating  to  this  war.  It  is  the  best  pn- 
served  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  on  this  rock: 
but  nevertheless  it  is  much  worn,  and  thae 
is  no  good  copy  of  it  in  Europe.  After  n- 
turning  home  irom  his  Egyptian  expeditkm. 
Esarhaddon  did  not  take  tiie  field  again.  A 
life  of  constant  activity  began  to  tell  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  into  an  illness  from  i^i(h 
he  never  recovered-  Meanwhile  the  Egyp- 
tians, however  essaly  they  migbt  have  bwnt 
a  foreign  yoke,  were'  discontented  with  the 
radical  changes  made  by  Esarhaddon.  b 
their  own  country,  however,  there  wis  do 
one  who  could  be  trusted  to  revolt  against 
Assyria.  Neko  had  been  greatly  bonowwi 
by  Esarhaddon,  and  like  the  other  smalkf 
sovereigns,  owed  his  advancement  to  him : 
besides  which  the  fidelity  of  the  varioo? 
princes  was  insured  by  the  presence  of  tie 
cfarrisons.  Tirhaksdi  was  therefore  the  obIt 
alternative  to  the  Assyrians.  The  foflowo? 
is  one  of  Assur-bani-pal's  narratives  of  theie 
events  in  his  father's  reign :  —  As^ff-M- 
iddina  king  of  Assyria,  Sie  father  who 
begot  me,  had  descended  and  gone  into  the 
midst  of  it  [the  land  of  ^yptj  The  orer- 
throw  of  Tarqu  kmg  of  Kush,  he  h*: 
accomplished ;  and  he  had  broken  op  ^ 
forces.  The  country  of  Muzur  and  Knsh  at 
had  taken ;  and  innumerable  spoils  he  hw 
carried  away.  That  country  the  whole  of  li 
he  ruled,  and  to  the  borders  of  Assyria  he 
joined.  The  old  names  of  cities  he  abo- 
lished, and  named  them  anew.  His  ser- 
vants to  the  kingdoms  and  govemroents 
over  them  he  appointed  within  it  T^ 
and  tribute  to  his  government  he  esiabbshed 
upon  them.  Images  of  his  maje^  .  •  •  *  * 
[he  carved]  the  glory  acquired  by  his  wuw* 

and [upon  them  he  wrote,  ^i^ 

the  cities  and  temples  which  were  id  ^ 
midst  [of  it  he  set  them  up.  Ihe  peop*^J 
from  the  father  who  b^ot  me  revolted  .  • 
.  ,  and  Tarqu  hater  of  the  gods,  to  reco^ 
the  knd  of  Muzur,  gathered  his  ^^^r^ 
[fight].  The  power  of  Assur  my  ^ord  v 
rebelled  against,   and   trusted  to  his  o 
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forces.  The  sickness  which  to  the,  father 
who  begot  me  had  happened,  turaed  not 
from  him.  He  [Tarqu]  went  and  into  the 
city  of  Mimpi  (Memphis)  he  entered ;  and 
that  city  he  took  for  himself.  Against  the 
men  of  Assyria  who  in  the  midst  of  Muzur 
were  subjects  of  mine,  whom  Assur-ah-iddina 
king  of  Assyria,  the  father  who  begot  me, 
to  the  kingdoms  had  appointed  in  it,  to  slay 
and  spoil  those  who  did  not  submit  he  com- 
manded his  army.'' 

Before  the   Tirhakah  had  accomplished 
the  fe-conquest  of  Egypt,  the  government  of 
Assyria    had    passed    into    other    hands. 
Esarhaddon,  unable  to  take  the  field  against 
him,   resolved   to  proclaim  his   eldest  son 
Assur-bani-pal  king;  of  Assyria.      To  this 
end  he  appears  to  have  called  a  public  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  made  a  proclama- 
tion that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  that 
Assur-bani-pal  should  be  invested  with  the 
sovereignty.      In  the  words  of  Assur-bani- 
pal  ^Cylinder  A.  col.  L  1.  8  to  20),  "  Assur- 
ah-iadina  king  of  Assyria,  the  father  who 
begot   me,   the  will   of  Assur   and    Bilat 
[Beltis]  the  gods  his    trust  he  performed, 
who  commanded  him  to  make  my  empire. 
In  the  month  Aim,  the  month  of  the  god 
Hea,  lord  of  mankind,  on  the  12th  day,  a 
fortunate  day,  on  the  festival  of  Gula  [Bel] 
in  performing  the  words  [?]  which  Assur, 
Bilat,  Sin,  Samas,  Vul,  Bel,  Nabu,  Istar  of 
Nineveh  queen  of  Bit-kimuri,  Istar  of  Ar- 
bela  Ninip,  Nergal  and  Nusku  commanded ; 
he  gathered  the  men  of  Assyria  small  and 
great,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea,  to 
the  inauguration  of  my  empire,  and  after- 
wards the  empire  of  Assyria  I  rule."     Soon 
after  Assur-bani-pal  was  installed  at  Nineveh, 
news  reached  that  city  of  the  capture  of 
Memphis  by  Tirhakah,   and  his   complete 
conquest  of  Egypt.     The  laws  and  regulations 
of  Esarhaddon,  his  subject  kings  and  gover- 
nors, his  fortresses,  commanders,  and  gar- 
risons,  were  .  all  gone ;    and   the  last  and 
greatest  of  his  conquests  had  sHpped  from 
his  grasp.     The  old  king  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  blow.     He  died  a  few  months  later 
(b.c.  668-667)  at  Babylon,   to  which  city 
he  appears  to  have  retired.      The  capture 
of  Memphis  by  Tirhakah   and  the  crown- 
ing  of  Assur-bani-pal  took    place    in  the 
eponymy  of  Marlarmi  b.o.  668.     It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Esarhaddon 
to  divide  his  empire  between  his  two  sons 
Assur-bani-pal  and  Saul-mugina  (the  Sam- 
mughes    of    Polyhistor,    Saosducninus    of 
Ptolemy)  ;  and  he  seems  to   have  taken 
Saul-mugina  with  him  to  Babylon,  for  on 
one  of  his  later  tablets  he  prays  to  Maraduk 
(Merodach),  the  great  god  of  Babylon,  for 
himself  and  Saul-mugina  his  son,  who  after- 


wards succeeded  him  at  Babylon.  There  is 
a  mutilated  fragment  of  a  letter,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  bears  at  the  end  the 
name  of  Assur-bani-pal,  and  must  be  referred 
to  this  period.  The  first  part  can  be  restored 
as  follows : — ["  To  Assur-ah-iddina]  the 
great  [king],  king  of  nations,  king  of  Baby- 
lon [king  of  the  four  races]  the  king  my 
father  in  consort  with  me  [from  Assur-bani- 
pal  the  great  king]  king  ot  nations,  king  of 
Assyria  thy  son." 

Esarhaddon  was  a  great  promoter  of  pub- 
blic  works.  At  Nineveh  he  rebuilt  the  palace 
called  Masartu,  and  adorned  it  with  great 
magnificence.  For  this  work  he  sent  orders 
to  the  twenty-two  kings  of  Syria  and  Cyprus, 
and  commanded  them  to  send  cedar  and 
other  woods  and  stones,  which  were  trans- 
ported to  Nineveh  for  the  work.  At  Kalah 
also  he  built  a  large  palace,  late  in  his  reign ; 
but  here  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  vandaUsm, 
in  taking  down  and  defacing  the  slabs  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  fitting  them  to  his  own 
walls.  The  building  of  mis  palace  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death;  but  enough  remains 
to  show  that  it  was  designed  on  a  grand 
scale.  At  Tarbizu  (now  Sherif  Khan,  north- 
west of  Nineveh),  he  built  a  palace  for  his 
son  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he  restored  many  of 
the  Assyrian  temples,  particularly  the  great 
national  temple  of  Assur  at  the  city  of  the 
same  name  (now  Kileh-shergat).  Some  of 
these  buildings  appear  to  have  suffered  dur- 
ing the  troubles  which  followed  his  father's 
death.  He  restored  the  crown  of  the  god 
Assur,  made  of  beaten  gold  and  precious 
stones ;  and  he  cultivated  the  worship  of  that 
divinity.  He  declares  that  "before  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  lord  Assur  greatly  he 
prayed,  and  his  powerful  god  granted  his 
desires." 

Towards  Babylonia,  the  policy  of  Esar- 
haddon was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father. 
Sennacherib  had  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  country  to  compel  submission, 
and  had  broken  up  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  carried  them  away  from  the  temples. 
Esarhaddon,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  back 
the  image  of  Maruduk,  the  national  deity,  to 
Babylon,  and  restored  the  gods  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Dur,  Larsa,  Uruk,  and  Ur.*  He 
rebuilt  the  temple  of  Maruduk  at  Babylon 
called  Bit  Sag-gal,  and  restored  the  temple 
of  Ulbar  at  Agani,  besides  many  others. 
He  often  made  Babylon  his  residence ;  and 
he  brought  back  the  captives  his  father  had 
carried  away  from  that  city.  He  also  re- 
built its  walls,  and  did  all  he  could  to  re- 
pair the  injury  inflicted  by  Sennacherib. 

*  Esarhaddon  takes  the  title,  on  some  of  his 
monuments,  of  "  Restorer  of  the  Images  of  the 
Gods." 
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An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  at 
this  time  through  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  on  all  sides  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  frontier.  Most  of  the  carrying 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  ships  visited  various  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  sea-coast  and 
Nineveh.  The  principal  centre  of  trade  was 
the  city  of  Kar-gamas  (Carkemesh)  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Carke- 
mesh was  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  city 
in  Syria,  and  had  its  own  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  Sargon,  b.o.  717.  It 
had  since  been  the  residence  of  an  Assyrian 
governor ;  and  so  great  was  its  commercial 
importance  that  the  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
often  quote  the  standard  of  Carkemesh  for 
the  weights  of  the  precious  metals.  Besides 
quoting  the  Syrian  weights,  the  tablets  of 
the  period  have  sometimes  Phoenician 
dockets  explaining  their  purport.  Th^s, 
one  of  them,  written  in  the  month  Tizri  in 
the  eponymy  of  Dananu  (Ist  year  of  Esar- 
haddon),  b.c.  680,  relates  the  sale  of  a  man 
named  Huseb,  or  Hosea,  and  his  family, 
seven  persons  in  all,  the  property  of  a  man 
named  Arad-sa.  They  were  bought  by 
Simadi  for  three  mana  of  silver;  and  the 
first  line  of  the  Phoenician  legend  reads 
"The  sale  of  Hosea."  From  the  time  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  U.  the  Assyrian  weights  had 
inscriptions  in  Phoenician  as  well  as  cunei- 
form characters,  cut  upon  them ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  with  the  large  additions  made 
to  the  empire  in  Syria,  the  use  of  the  Ara- 
mean  language  and  characters  became  a  ne- 
cessity. Esarhaddon  having  destroyed  the 
city  of  Zidon,  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
merce flowed  through  the  sister  city  Zurra 
or  Tyre ;  and  as  Tyre  was  in  subjection  to 
himself,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
foster  its  commerce.  Esarhaddon  himself 
built  a  fleet  with  the  aid  of  the  Tyrians ;  and 
in  return  for  these  and  other  services,  he 
ceded  to  Bahal  king  of  Tyre  the  coast  line 
of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  Accho  and  Dor. 
This  is  recorded  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  tablets: — "These  are  the 
cities  and  roads  which  Assur-ah-iddina  king 
of  Assyria,  to  Bahalu  his  servant  appointed ; 
to  the  city  of  Aku  [Accho.  Judges  i.  31] 
and  Duhri  [Dor.  Joshua  xii.  23],  all  that 
was  in  the  district  of  Pilistie  [Philistia]  and 
all  the  cities  dependencies  of  Assyria,  by 
the  side   of  the  sea,  and  the   city   Gublu 

tGebal     Ezekiel  xxvii.  9],   Labnana  [Le-] 
anon]  and  all  the  cities  which  are  in  the 

mountains ah-iddina  king  of  Assyria ; 

Bahalu   [liis]   servants  [to  Assur-ah-iddina] 

king  of  Assyria  gave "     The  rest  of 

this  interesting  passage  is  lost ;  it  is  preceded 


by  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  men  of  Tyre  for  Esarhaddon. 

The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  of  his  son 
Assur-bani-pak  Most  of  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
strong  religious  tone ;  in  fact,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  royal  tablets  of  this  reign  consist 
of  nothing  but  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
principal  divinities.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant works  may  be  noticed  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  A  hexagonal  cyUnder  of  which 
the  lower  half  only  is  perserved.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Layard's  InscriptionSy  pp.  64 
to  58  ;  but  the  copy  there  given  is  very  im- 
perfect aud  incorrect.  This  cylinder  gives 
three  things  not  preserved  on  any  other 
monument : — the  passage  translated  in  this 
article  with  reference  to  Esarhaddon^s  con- 
test with  his  brothers,  the  list  of  the  kings 
of  Bazu  in  Arabia,  and  the  list  of  the  king5 
of  Syria  and  Cyprus.  There  were  always 
four  copies  of  the  cylinders  made  (for  the 
four  comers  of  the  building) ;  and  if  one  of 
the  other  copies  should  hereafter  be  found, 
so  as  to  complete  the  text,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
2.  Two  other  cylinders,  from  a  set  which 
gave  an  abridged  edition  of  the  inscription 
before  mentioned,  omitting  Esarliaddon^s 
war  with  his  brothers,  <fec.  The  inscription 
on  these  cylinders  is  almost  perfect;  it  is 
published  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  v.  L  p. 
46-47.  3.  Some  fragments  of  tablets  giving 
various  details  of  Esarhaddon's  wars;  all 
these  fragments  are  unpublished.  4.  Two 
tablets  with  a  long  inscription,  giving  the 
titles  of  the  king,  his  genealogy  (in  which  he 
claims  descent  from  an  ancient  conqueror 
named  Bil-bani),  his  devotion  to  the  gods, 
his  rebuilding  of  their  temples  and  restora- 
tion of  their  images ;  this  is  also  unpublished. 
6.  An  inscription  on  a  black  stone  from 
Babylon,  giving  an  account  of  the  restoration 
of  that  city,  published  in  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, V.  i.  p.  49-60.  6.  A  number  of  rough 
tablets  from  one  of  the  temples  to  Samas 
(the  sun),  with  prayers  for  the  king  and 
Assur-bani-pal  his  eldest  son.  These  tablets 
sometimes  contain  historical  allusions. 
Among  numerous  other  mythological  tablets 
of  Esarhaddon  there  is  one,  almost  perfect, 
devoted  to  the  goddess  Istar. 

Of  the  art  of  this  period  we  have  not 
many  specimens.  Between  the  age  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  Assur-bani-pal  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture made  decided  progress ;  and,  so  far  as 
Esarhaddon's  works  are  preserved,  the  sculp- 
ture of  his  reign  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
Assur-bani-pal.  Very  little,  however,  of 
Esarhaddon*8  palace  at  Nineveh  has  been 
excavated ;  it  Hes  buried  under  the  mound 
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called  Nebbi  Yunas,  and  would  no  doubt  re- 
pay excavation. 

Esarhaddon  left  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  eldest  son  Assur-bani-pal 
succeeded  bim  in  Assyria;  bis  next  son, 
Saul-mugina,  was  made  king  of  Babylon ; 
another  son  named  Assur-muMn-pali-ya  is 
often  mentioned  on  the  tablets ;  and  a  fourth 
son  has  the  long  name  Assur-ebil-same-va- 
irziti-irbL  The  daughter  was  called  Sema- 
edirat.  Of  the  character  of  Esarhaddon  it 
is  diflScult  to  judge  from  the  partial  accounts 
in  the  inscriptions.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  good  general  and  a  wise  ruler, 
though  perhaps  he  carried  political  innova- 
tion too  far  in  Egypt,  a  country  not  given  to 
change.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  cruel  as  most  of  the  Assyiian  kings.  The 
kings  of  Sidon  and  Kundi  are  the  only  prin- 
ces we  know  him  to  have  executed  for  rebel- 
lion. His  reign,  which  is  a  little  known 
period  in  the  annals  of  Assyria,  appears  to 
be  much  more  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  his  son  Assur-bani-pal,  than  with 
that  of  his  father  Sennacherib. 

Assur-bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  had, 
like  his  father  Esarhaddon,  the  command  of 
the  northern  army,  and  was  engaged  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  Cimmerians, 
then  pouring  across  the  Caucasus.  One  of 
his  dispatches  to  his  father  respecting  the 
Gimirra  (Cimmerians)  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  no  doubt  the  presence  of 
a  strong  force  onthe  Assyrian  frontier,  which 
determined  the  march  of  these  nomads  into 
Asia  Minor.  After  he  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  government,  the  news 
of  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  by  Tirhakah  ar- 
rived ;  and  immediate  orders  were  given  to 
Marlarmi,  the  tartan  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Assyrian  armies,  to  assemble  the 
forces  and  march  to  Egypt  The  troops 
passed  through  Syria,  and  by  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  on  their  way  the  twelve 
kings  of  Palestine  and  ten  kings  of  Cyprus 
gave  in  their  submission.  So  far  as  the  list 
is  preserved,  these  kings  are  the  same  who 
submitted  to  Esarhaddon.  Tirhakah,  aware 
of  Aasur-bani-paFs  expedition,  was  not  idle, 
but  raised  an  army,  though  he  did  not  him- 
self take  the  field.  Confiding  his  troops  tQ 
the  care  of  a  general,  he  sent  them  on  to- 
wards the  frontier,  whDe  he  himself  stayed 
at  Memphis.  The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
armies  met  at  a  place  near  the  frontier, 
which  the  Assyrians  had  named  Earubanit ; 
and  there  the  forces  of  Tirhakah  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Tirhakah,  on  hearing 
of  the  rout  of  his  army,  did  not  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Assyrians,  but  at  once  aban- 
doned Memphis,  and,  taking   boat,   sailed 


down  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  followed  by  the 
wreck  of  his  army.  The  commander  of 
the  Assyrian  forces  (here  called  the  rab-saki, 
Rabshakeh)  was  now  joined  by  the  district 
kings  who  nad  been  dethroned  by  Tirhakah ; 
and  the  Assyrians  and  their  allies  crossed  the 
Nile  and  entered  Memphis.  The  Egyptian 
princes  raised  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the 
Assyrian  army ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  sent  them 
down  the  Nile  to  Thebes.  The  army  took 
forty  days  for  the  journey ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Thebes  Tirhakah  had  fled,  having 
retired  once  more  into  Ethiopia.  Assur- 
bani-pal  restored  again  the  princes  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  father,  binding  all  the  kings 
by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself ;  and, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  strengthening 
the  Assyrian  garrisons  in  the  country,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Nineveh.  His  care  to 
secure  Egypt^  however,  was  of  little  avail. 
His  garrisons  were  strong  enough  to  keep 
out  Tirhakah  ;  but  his  rule  was  so  oppressive 
that  the  subject  kings,  hitherto  faithful  to 
Assyria,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  leaders  of  the  moveraept  were  Necho 
king  of  Sais,  Saruludari  king  of  Zihnu,  and 
Paqruru  king  of  Pi-sabtu.  These  kings  sent 
secretly  to  Tirhakah,  offering  to  acknoAvledge 
him  as  suzerain,  on  condition  that  they 
should  retain  their  respective  governments ; 
and  they  proposed  tnat  Tirhakah  should 
make  an  attack  on  the  southern  frontier, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  raised  a  revolt 
in  Lower  Egypt.  They  thus  hoped  to  divide 
and  overcome  the  Assyrian  forces.  Tirhakah 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  and  collected  an 
army.  These  movements,  however,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  comman- 
ders ;  and  their  suspicions  being  roused,  they 
arrested  one  of  the  messengers,  and  read  his 
dispatches.  The  plot  was  thus  discovered 
and  the  revolt  brought  to  a  head.  The  cities 
of  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Zoan  declared  for 
Tirhakah.  The  Assyrian  generals  at  once 
seized  Necho  and  Saruludari ;  but  Paqruru 
contrived  to  escape  them.  They  then  moved 
upon  the  revolted  cities  of  the  Delta,  which 
were  taken  and  sacked,  and  their  walls  de- 
stroyed. Necho  and  Saruludari  were  sent 
in  chains  to  Assyria  to  Assur-bani-pal ;  and 
the  Assyrian  generals  turned  their  attention 
to  Tirhakah.  During  the  revolt  in  the  Delta 
he  had  marched  into  Upper  Egypt  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Thebes ;  and,  though  the 
failure  of  the  revolt  disconcerted  his  plans, 
he  held  Upper  Egypt  against  the  Assyrians 
until  his  death.  Assur-bani-pal  now  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  by 
pardoning  Necho,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
hands  at  Nineveh,  and  making  him  magnifi- 
cent presents  of  clothing  and  personal  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  jewels.     Necho,  on  his 
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part,  once  more  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Assyrian  king,  whd  raised  a  ^sh  army  and 
sent  it  into  Egypt,  commanding  his  generals 
to  proclaim  Necho  once  more  king  in  the 
city  of  Sais.  Necho  was  now  accordingly 
restored ;  and  the  account  of  his  return  to 
power  is  immediately  followed  in  the  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  annals  by  the  statement : 
"  And  Nabu-sezib-ani  his  son,  in  the  city  of 
Hathariba  the  [Assyrian]  name  of  which  is 
Limur-patesi-assur,  1  appointed  to  the  king- 
dom." This  certainly  seems  to  imply  that 
a  son  of  Necho  had  an  Assyrian  name  given 
to  him,  and  was  made  king  at  Athribes, 
when  his  father  was  restored.  Tirhakah 
died  about  this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
UrdamanS,  who  is  called  "  son  of  the  wife 
of  Tarqu,"  and  has  been  identified  with 
Rud-ammon,*  a  royal  name  found  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics.  According  to  the  Assy- 
rian account,  TJrdamanS,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  fortified  Thebes,  and,  gathering 
an  army,  made  that  city  the  basis  of  his 
operations  against  Lower  Egypt  The 
Assyrian  generals  collected  their  forces  to 
oppose  him  ;  but  they  were  forced  to  retire 
into  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ulti- 
mately captured  the  city  and  the  whole  of 
the  Assyrian  troops.  TJrdaraanS  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Memphis ;  while  Assur- 
bani-pal,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  levied  a 
large  army  and  resolved  once  more  to  con- 
quer the  country. 

*Dr.  Haigh  has  proposed  {Zeitsehrift  fur 
.^yptisclie  sprache,  January,  1869),  to  identify 
this  king  with  an  Ethiopian  monarch  named 
Nut-ammon-mi,  wliose  history  is  a  striking  paral- 
lel to  the  Assyrian  account  of  Urdamane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  of  Nut-ammon-mi 
{Revue  Archeologique  May,  1868),  in  the  year  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne  the  king  had  a  dream, 
in  which  he  saw  two  serpents,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left ;  and  this  dream  was 
explained  to  mean  that  as  he  possessed  the  south 
so  ho  should  conquer  the  north.  After  this  he 
entered  Thebes,  and  marched  against  Memphis. 
Near  Memphis  he  met  the  enemy  and  routed 
them,  entering  the  city  in  triumpli.  Afterwards 
the  northern  chiefs,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Paqru(ru)  of  Pi-supt,  submitted.  According  to 
the  Assyrian  records  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  were  Necho,  Saruludari,  and  Pamruru. 
Now  the  Assyrians  claim  to  have  carried  Necho 
and  Saruludari  to  Assyria,  but  not  Paqruru ;  and, 
if  the  conquest  of  Memphis  by  Nut-ammon-mi 
took  place  duriug  Necho's  captivity,  Paqruru 
would  naturally  be  the  leader  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  Against  this  remarkable  coincidence 
must  be  set  the  difference  in  the  names  Nut- 
ammon-mi  and  Urdamane,  the  Egyptian  name 
Rud-ammon  being  a  much  better  parallel. 
Variations  in  names,  however,  constant^  occur 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions;  Paammitichus  is 
not  only  written  Pisamilki,  but  in  one  copy 
Tusamilki. 


The  second  campaign  of  Assur-bani-palin 
Egypt  is,  in  most  respects,  a  repetition  of 
the  former  one,  the  principal  diflference  being 
that  Urdamang  did  not  risk  a  battle  with 
the  Assyrians,  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
they  all  had  crossed  the  frontier,  fled  from 
Memphis  to  Thebes.  On  their  advance  to 
Thebes  he  abandoned  that  city  also,  and  re- 
treated to  EapkipL  The  city  of  Thebes,  on 
coming  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
was  sacked  by  the  army ;  and  the  conqueror 
had  two  of  the  obelisks  from  one  of  the 
temples  transported  to  Assyria  as  trophies 
of  the  war.  The  division  of  Egypt  bto 
twenty  kingdoms  was  again  estabUsheA 
But  of  Necho  we  hear  no  more ;  from  the 
account  of  Herodotus  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians. 
His  part  of  Egypt  passed  to  his  son  Psam- 
mitichus,  who  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
Nabu-sezib-ani  mentioned  above. 

Meanwhile  Bahlu  king  of  Tyre  had  re- 
volted. The  Tyrians  had  been  increasing  in 
power  and  wealth  for  some  years ;  and  t£eir 
present  aim  was  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of 
Assyria.  Assur-bani-pal  marched  his  annj 
against  IVre  and  closely  besieged  the  city. 
Earthworks  were  raised  round  it ;  and  the 
Assyrians  were  able  to  cut  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  suf- 
fered greatly  from  want  of  water ;  and  ulti- 
mately the  king  offered  to  submit  He  gave 
his  son  Yahi-milki  as  a  hostage,  and  sent  his 
own  daughter  and  the  daughters  of  his 
brothers,  with  rich  present^  to  the  Assyrian 
king,  who  restored  Yahi-miUd,  but  retained 
the  princesses  and  presents.  This  is  the  first 
indication  which  Assur-bani-pal's  annals  af- 
ford of  his  sensuality.  Various  other  kings 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  give  their 
daughters  to  swell  the  number  of  his  wi^es. 
After  the  conquest  of  Tyre  several  princes 
from  the  sun'ounding  countries  sent  rich 
presents  to  Nineveh.  Mugallu  king  of 
Tabala  (Tubal)  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Yakinltt 
king  of  Aruada  (Arvad),  who  is  called  Ddnlu 
in  one  inscription,  both  sent  embassies  with 
their  daughters.  Soon  afterwards  Yakin-tibu 
died ;  and  his  ten  sons,  Azibahl,  Abi-bahal, 
Aduni-bahal,  Sapadi-bahal,  Budi-bahal,  Ba- 
hal-yasubu,  Bahal-hanunu,  Bahal-maluko, 
Abi-miiki  (Abimelech)  and  Ahi-milki  (Ahi- 
melech),  came  to  Nineveh  for  Assur-bani* 
pal  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
He  selected  Azi-bahal  as  king,  and,  having 
given  presents  to  the  other  brothers,  sent 
them  all  back  to  their  country. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Assur-bani-paFs  ^^^^^^ 
dealings  with  Gyges  king  of  Lydia.  Tne 
story  of  Gyges  and  the  wife  of  Candaules 
is  well  known  from  Herodotus;  but  there  is 
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so  much  of  the  marvellous  in  his  account 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  notices  of  this 
king  in  contemporary  records.  Assur-bani- 
pal  relates  that  Guggu  (Oyges)  king  of  Luddi 
(Lydia)  a  remote  country  which  was  across 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  had  a  dream, 
in  which  Assur,  the  great  god  of  the  Assy- 
rians, appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  of  the 
great  power  of  Assur-bani-pal,  commanding 
hun  to  send  a  messenger  and  give  tribute  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  and  assuring  him  of  help 
against  the  Cimmerians  (by  whom  he  was 
hard  pressed)  if  he  obeyed.  Gyges  at  once 
sent  a  messenger  with  rich  presents.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  Assyrian  annals  speak 
of  Lydia  as  a  country  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  notion 
of  its  being  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
messenger  from  Gyges  must  have  come  by 
ship  from  Lydia  to  one  of  the  Phoenician 
ports.  A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Phcenicia  and  various  places  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece;  and  the  campaigns  of 
Assur-bani-pal  in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  well 
known  ttf  the  merchants,  whose  principal 
city.  Tyre,  had  so  recently  suffered  a  severe 
siege  by  him.  From  them,  no  doubt,  Gyges 
must  have  heard  his  account  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  derived  the  idea  that  Assur-bani- 
pal  would  be  likely  to  assist  him.  Besides 
the  general  statement  that  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  Assur- 
bani-pal  had  a  longer  account  of  the  embassy 
written,  part  of  which  is  preserved.  It  runs 
as  follows: — "[The  envoy  came]  to  the 
borders  of  my  country;  the  men  of  my 
country  spoke  to  him  thus :  *  Who  art  thou 
brother  ? '  Not  at  any  time  had  an  ambas- 
sador   made  the  journey  to  .  .  . 

...  to  Nineveh  the  city  of  my  dominion 
[he  came]  and  they  brought  him  to  my 
presence;  the  languages  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  the  setting  of  [the  sun]  which 
Assur  had  placed  in  [my  hand  they  spoke] ; 
his  language  they  had  not,  and  his  language 

they  heard    not from 

the  border  of  my  country with 

him    he    brought " — It    appears 

from  this  fragment  that  the  language  of  the 
Lydians  was  strange  to  the  people  of  Assyria 
and  its  dependencies ;  but  from  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  passage  we  cannot  tell  who  acted 
as  an  interpreter.  Assur-bani-pal  made  a 
diversion  against  the  Cimmerians,  and  en- 
abled Gyges  to  gain  a  victory  over  them. 
After  this  Gyges  sent  him  two  Cimmerian 
chiefs  bound  in  chains.  They  had  been 
captured  in  a  battle,  his  success  in  which 
the  Lydian  king  ascribed  to  the  help  of 
Assur  the  Assyrian  god. 

About  this  time   Assur-bani-pal  was  en- 
gaged in  punishing  the  people  of  Harbit. 


This  district  was  situated  near  Elam,  at  the 
south-east  of  Assyria;  and,  being  mountain- 
ous, it  formed  a  secure  retreat  for  its  in- 
habitants, who  constantly  plundered  the 
people  of  the  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Dur  had  complained  of  these  raids 
to  Assur-bani-pal,  and  he  sent  an  army 
against  Harbit.  Tandai  the  lord  of  Harbit 
was  captured,  and  the  inhabitants  transported 
to  Egypt,  captives  from  other  countries 
being  sent  to  Harbit  to  replace  them. 

The  next  war  was  against  Ahseri  king  of 
Mannai  (Minni).  The  Mannians  were  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Median  tribes, 
and  had  successfully  contended  with  the 
Assyrians.  The  districts  of  Paddiri,  ^uzaine 
(Gozan),  and  other  cities  on  the  borders  of 
Assyria,  had  been  taken  by  them ;  and  an 
expedition  was  prepared  to  recover  this  terri- 
tory. Assur-bani-pal  himself,  engrossed  by 
his  pleasures,  stayed  at  Nineveh ;  but  he  sent 
a  powerful  army  to  the  frontier  to  prosecute 
the  war.  Ahseri,  king  of  Minni,  aware  of 
his  preparations,  assembled  an  army  and 
marched  against  the  Assyrians.  He  made 
an  attack  on  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise 
them ;  and  although  his  army  fought  bravely 
he  was  utterly  defeated.  For  a  space  of  three 
kaspu  (twenty-one  miles)  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Mannian 
army ;  and  Ahsera  at  once  fled  to  his  capital, 
Ldrtu.  After  this  victory  of  the  Assyrian 
generals  Assur-bani-pal  himself  advanced  in 
triumph  into  Minni.     The  cities  of  Aiusias, 

Pasa Busut,  Asdias,  Urkiyamun, 

Uppis,  Sihu,  and  Naziniri  were  captured  by 
the  Assyrians;  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Izirtu  was  ravaged  by  them.  Meanwhile 
Ahseri,  who  had  lost  all  heart,  fled  from 
Izirtu  to  one  of  his  fortresses — to  Adrana, 
according  to  some  copies  of  the  Assyrian 
annals,  and  to  Istatti  according  to  others. 
The  Mannians,  displeased  with  the  ill  success 
of  their  sovereign  in  the  war,  now  revolted 
against  him;  and  his  attendants  murdered 
him,  and  threw  his  body  ovef  the  wall  of 
the  city.  The  popular  indignation  extended 
to  his  brothers,  who,  with  several  other 
members  of  his  family,  was  also  killed. 
Assur-bani-pal,  continuing  his  career  of  de- 
vastation, took  Izirtu  and  many  other  cities, 
killing  Raidi-sadi,  the  Mannian  general  who 
was  entrusted  with  their  defence.  He  then 
resumed  possession  of  the  districts  which 
the  Assyrians  had  lost,  and  returned  to 
Nineveh.  After  the  murder  of  Ahseri  his 
son  Vahalli,  who  escaped  the  slaughter,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Minni,  and  sent  an  em- 
bassy, headed  by  his  eldest  son,  Erisinni,  to 
Nineveh,  to  make  terms  with  the  king. 
Assur-bani-pal  demanded  his  daughter  and 
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thirty  horses,  in  addition  to  the  tribute  for- 
merly demanded.  About  this  time  the 
Assyrians  reduced  several  chieftains  in  Media, 
among  whom  were  Birizhadri  lord  of  the 
Saniati  and  Sarati  and  Parihi  sons  of  Gagi 
(Gog  ?)  lord  of  Matsahi.  The  period  is  also 
signalised  by  the  revolt  of  an  Assyrian  gene- 
ral named  Ilu-dari,  who  marched  against  a 
city  named  Kullimmir.  The  men  of  the 
city  attacked  his  force  in  the  night  and 
routed  them ;  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Nineveh  to  the  king. 

The  annals  now  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Elam 
(modem  Kuzistan).  Umman-aldas  L*  king 
of  Elam  had  died  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon;  and,  though  he  had  two  sons,  Ku- 
durru  and  Paru,  by  the  law  of  succession  in 
Elam  they  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Urtaki,  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Assur-bani-pal. 
During  the  reign  of  Urtaki  a  severe  famine 
occurred  in  Elam;  and  numbers  of  families 
emigrated  to  Assyria  to  escape  the  dearth. 
By  order  of  Assur-bani-pal  these  Elamites 
were  supplied  with  corn ;  and  the)'  remained 
in  Assyria  until  the  end  of  the  drought  in 
Elam.  Urtaki  himself  received  presents  of 
corn  at  the  same  time;  but,  forgetting  the 
favours  bestowed  on  him,  he  resolved  to 
break  the  peace  between  Assyria  and  Elam, 
which  had  now  lasted  about  thirty  years. 
He  induced  Bil-basa,  the  chief  of  the  Gam- 
buli,  to  revolt  against  the  Assyrian  king ;  and, 
being  joined  by  Nabu-zikir-essis  and  Maru- 
duk-zikir-epus,  two  neighbouring  chiefs,  he 
collected  a  large  force  and  invaded  Babylo- 
nia, which  was  then  ruled  by  Saul-mugina, 
the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal.  Seeing  the 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  Saul-mugina  sent 
a  messenger  to  Assyria  to  ask  assistance 
against  them ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  appointed 
an  officer  of  his  own  to  go  to  Babylon  and 
report  to  him  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
officer  returned  to  his  master  with  the  fol- 
lowing account: — "The  Elamites  like  a 
flight  of  locusts  cover  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  Akkad.  Over  against  Babylon  their 
camp  is  fixed ;  and  they  are  making  war." 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  king  called 
out  his  army,  and  marched  into  Babylonia. 
The  expedition  of  Urtaki  had  been  evidently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  than  con- 
quest. On  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
Assyrian  army  he  collected  his  scattered 
forces,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to  the  f ron- 


*  Sometimes  written  Umman-aldasi  and  Um- 
man-aldasii.  Accordi  n j;  to  a  Babylonian  dispatch, 
found  while  this  article  was  in  the  press,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  two  brothers,  Urtaki  and  Te- 
uraman,  because  be  refused  to  let  them  invade 
Obaldea,  then  ruled  by  Nahid-marduk  as  the 
viceroy  of  Esarhaddon. 


tier ;  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  Assur- 
bani-pal  came  up  with  him,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  his  troops,  driving  them 
in  confusion  across  the  border;  Urtaki 
was  80  mortified  at  his  defeat  that  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  and  prayed  for  death ; 
and  Assur-bani-pal  significantly  adds  that  he 
died  within  a  year  of  these  events,  and  that 
Bilbasa  the  Gambulian  died  about  that  time 
also.  The  other  chiefs,  according  to  Assur- 
bani-pal,  lived  in  fear  for  some  time,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  send  and  punish  them  for 
their  share  in  the  raid. 

On  the  death  of  Urtaki  an  important 
change  took  place  in  Elam,  which  is  thus 
related  by  the  Assyrian  annals  : — "  Through 
the  might  of  the  goddess  who  protected  me 
the  time  of  his  [Urtaki's]  empire  expu-ed; 
and  the  dominion  of  Elam  passed  to  another. 
Afterwards  Te-umman,*'  like  an  evil  spirit, 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Urtaki ;  and  to  destroy 
the  sons  of  Urtaki  and  the  sons  of  Umroau- 
aldas,  the  brother  of  Urtaki,  he  devised  a 
plot."  Te-umman,  who  succeeded  Urtaki, 
was  the  brother  of  Umman-aldas  I.  and 
Urtaki,  and,  like  the  latter  monarch,  in- 
herited the  throne  before  his  nephews;  hut 
he  appears  to  have  contemplated  murdering 
them  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
own  sons,  since,  as  the  law  stood,  his  five 
nephews  would  inherit  before  them.  From 
fear  of  their  uncle,  Kudurru  and  Paru  the 
sous  of  Umman-aldas  I.,  together  with  Ilm- 
man-igas,  Umman-appa,  and  Tammantu, 
sons  of  Urtaki,  and  sixty  persons  of  the 
seed-royal  of  Elam,  besides  a  large  body  of 
adherents,  fled  from  the  country,  and  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Assur-bani-paL 
Te-umman,  not  satisfied  with  their  exile,  sent 
Umba-dara  and  Nabu-damiq,  two  of  hw 
chiefs,  to  demand  that  the  fugitive  princes 
should  be  given  up.  This  the  Assyn^ 
king  refused ;  and  the  ambassadors  returned 
to  Te-Umman,  who  now  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  Assur-bani-pal  considered  him  * 
formidable  antagonist;  and  in  the  month  Pu- 
vusu  a  remarkable  darkness  was  observed, 
as  well  as  various  other  portents,  which  were 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  coming  struggle, 
is  possible  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  kidI? 
of  Elam  did  not  see  Assur-bani-pal  in  ^f 
most  favourable  light,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital ;  at  any  rate  wiey 
must  have  undervalued  his  courage,!  *^ 

*  This  name  is  once  written  Tu-uniman.  ^ 
the  time  when  his  brother  Urtaki  was  king «' 
Elam,  during  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  in  -^/^ 
ria,  Te-umman  began  to  show  bis  hostility  to  i 
country.  Complaint  was  made  to  ^^^"^nt 
that  he  had  sent  emissaries  into  Clialdea  to  temp 
the  people  to  revolt.  Aoanr- 

+  Although  generally  in  the  inscriptions  3^J*^ 
bani-pal  writes  as  if  he  commanded  in  the  van 
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they  consented  to  be  the  bearers  of  another 
message,  one  of  defiance,  to  him.  On  their 
second  journey  the  Elamites  arrived  in 
Assyria  in  the  month  Abu,  and  met  the  king 
at  the  city  of  Arba-il  (Arbeia),  to  which 
place  he  had  gone  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
the  goddess  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  devoted.  At  Arbeia  the  envoys 
delivered  to  him  the  message  of  Te-umman, 
which  the  Assyrian  describes  as  follows : — 
"  Thus  spake  Te-umman  of  the  goddess  Istar 
and  of  me.  [In]  the  judgment  of  his  mind, 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  with  him  to  make  war." 
This  taunt  stung  Assur-bani-pal ;  and,  hke 
Hezekiah,  when  insulted  by  Sennacherib,  he 
went  into  the  temple  of  Istar,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  the  goddess,  in  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  these  words:  "Goddess  of 
Arba-il,  I  am  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  workmanship  of  thy  hands ; "  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  how  Te-unmian  had  defied 
him,  and  had  gathered  his  forces  and  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  how  his  soldiers  were 
now  on  the  road  to  Assyria.  He  tells  us 
that  the  same  night  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  armed  with  a  bow,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  fight,  promising  him  a  com- 
plete victory.  No  time  was  lost  on  either 
side.  In  the  next  month,  TJlulu  (August), 
the  Assyrian  army  marched  southward 
against  the  Elamites,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Dur  (Dura) ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians,  Te-umman,  who  had  under- 
rated his  antagonist,  fell  back  to  the  river 
Ulai,  and  took  up  a  position  between  the 
river  and  the  city  of  Susan  (Shushan),  so  as 
to  cover  the  capital.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued.  The  Assyrian  army  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  the  superiority  of  their 
archers  soon  becoming  apparent;  and  the 
Elamite  army  was  totally  routed.  The  river 
Ulai  and  the  vicinity  of  Shushan  were  filled 
vrith  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Te-umman 
himself,  pierced  by  an  Assyrian  arrow,  see- 
ing the  rout  of  his  army,  turned  his  chariot, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  son  Pamtu,  at- 
temped  to  escape  from  the  battle.  But  his 
chariot  was  overturned  and  broken  in  the 
confusion;  and  the  riders  were  thrown  to 
the  ground.  Parritu,  seeing  the  danger  of 
his  father,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  tried 
to  lead  him  away.  But  it  was  too  late. 
For  the  Assjrrians  saw  them ;  and,  although 
Parritu  stood  over  his  wounded  father  and 
defended  him,  they  were  both  captured,  and 
at  once  beheaded  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  A^sur- 
bani-pal,  who  had  not  forgiven  Te-umman's 

expeditions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  many 
cases  he  only  claims  the  victories  of  his  generals. 
t:k>me  of  the  tablets,  however,  give  the  victories 
to  the  Assyrian  commanders,  and  make  no  men- 
tion bf  the  king  being  present. 


insulting  message.  Elam  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Assyrian  king,  who  sent  a 
general  into  Shushan  to  proclaim  Umman- 
igas,*  son  of  TJrtaki,  king  in  that  city; 
while,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Assyrians,  he  set  up  the  younger  brother 
Tammaritu  as  king  in  the  east  of  the 
country,  with  Hidalu  as  his  capital 

It  remained  to  punish  the  Gambuli.  Bil- 
basa  their  chief  had  been  succeeded  by 
Dunanu  his  son,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  Te-umman  the  Elamite.  After  the 
conquest  of  Elam,  that  of  the  Gambuli  was 
an  easy  task.  The  city  of  Sapi-bil,  the 
capital,  was  taken ;  and  Dunanu  and  Sam- 
qunu  his  brother,  with  their  forces,  were 
made  prisoners.  Sapi-bil,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  at  the 
south  east  of  Chaldea,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

The  Assyrian  army  now  returned  home  in 
triumph  with  the  prisoners  and  trophies  of 
these  expeditions.  On  reaching  the  city  of 
Arbeia  on  his  way  back,  Assur-bani-pal  met 
some  ambassadors  from  Eusa  king  of  TJrar- 
da  (Armenia),  who  had  come  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory.  The  object  of  such 
congratulation  is  obvious.  Rusa  had  seen 
the  strongest  independent  state  in  Asia  fall 
before  Assur-bani-pal ;  and,  as  his  own  king- 
dom was  the  only  one  of  any  importance 
left,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  turn  would 
be  likely  to  come  next,  unless  he  succeeded 
in  conciHating  the  Assyrian  monarch.  In 
the  presence  of  the  messengers  of  the  king 
of  Armenia  the  Assyrians  began  to  torture 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war.  Umba-dara 
and  Nabu-damiq  were  exhibited  bound  with 
heavy  fetters,  having  probably  been  detained 
in  captivity  since  they  brought  the  defiance 
of  Te-umman.  They  were  now  taken  from 
Arbeia  to  Nineveh  and  shown  the  head  of 
their  late  lord  Te-umman,  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  trophies  of  the  war.  Umba-dara 
showed  his  grief  by  tearing  his  beard ;  and 
Nabu-damiq,  taking  his  sword,  ran  himself 
through  the  body  and  expired.  The  head  of 
Te-umman,  which  had  been  carried  about  in 
triumph,  was  ultimately  fixed  over  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  Nineveh.  Dunanu  and  Sam- 
gunu,  the  Gambulians,   had  their  tongues 

?ulled  out,  and  were  afterwards  flayed  alive, 
^aluja,  the  son  of  Nabu-sapan  and  grandson 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  also  engaged 
in  this  war,  was  delivered  up  by  Umman- 
igas  king  of  Elam  to  Assur-bani-pal;  and 
his  limbs  were  chopped  oflf. 

The  date  of  this  war  and  the  conquest  of 

*  Umman-igas  is  the  king  whose  name  lias 
been  read  Umman-ibi.  The  present  writer  has 
lately  foand  the  phonetic  variant,  giving  the 
true  reading,  in  one  of  the  dispatches. 
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the  Elamites  was  about  B.a  666.  Assyria 
had  now  reached  its  widest  limits ;  and  Nin- 
eveh was  now  the  capital  of  the  whole 
known  world.  But  the  empire  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Assur-bani-pal,  though 
successful  as  a  conqueror,  could  not  hold  his. 
possessions  together ;  and  the  subject  nations 
resented  their  oppression  by  the  Assyrians. 
It  is  singular  that  the  disaffection  first  mani- 
fested itself,  not  in  one  of  the  outlying  de- 
pendencies, but  in  Babylonia,  which  was  un- 
der the  rule  of  Saul-Mugina.  Assur-bani- 
pal,  though  he  had  given  Babylonia  to  his 
brother,  still  kept  a  t^ht  hold  on  the  coun- 
try. He  placed  garrisons  of  his  own  in  the 
Babylonian  cities,  and  appointed  the  provin- 
cial governors.  Thus  Saul-Mugina  had  little 
but  the  name  of  sovereign ;  in  fact,  in  his 
communications  with  Assur-bani-pal  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  the  kins  my  lord."  Neither 
Saul-mugina  nor  his  subjects  were  satisfied 
with  this  position;  and  it  became  evident 
that  a  revolt  was  imminent  Assur-bani-pal 
was  kept  well  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs 
by  the  constant  reports  of  his  oflScers. 
Kudur  the  governor  of  Uruk  (modem 
Warka)  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
officers,  and  regularly  sent  the  king  the  po- 
litical news;  several  of  Kudur's  letters  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Foreseeing  the 
storm,  Assur-bani-pal  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Babylonians,  dated  the  23d  day  of 
the  month  Aim,  in  the  Limu  of  Assur-dur- 
uzur,  B.C.  652-61 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
revolt  broke  out.  Saul-mugina  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  the  court  of  XJmman-igas  at 
Shushan,  to  propose  to  the  monarch  that 
£lam  and  Babylonia  should  unite  against 
Assyria ;  *  and  at  the  same  time  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  Arabians.  Um- 
man-igas  king  of  Elam,  although  he  owed 
his  life  and  crown  to  Assur-bani-pal,  readily 
entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  promised, 
in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  send  his  army  into  Babylonia,  to  co- 
operate in  the  war.  His  son  Tanmaaritu 
went  with  an  escort  to  Saul-mugina  to 
receive  the  bribe;  and  the  Babylonian 
monarch  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
of  Bel  at  Babylon,  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa, 
and  of  Nergal  at  Cutha,  and  sent  them  by 
the  hand  of  the  messengers  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  XJmman-igas.  The  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Elam  now  openly  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  and  prepared  for 
war,  first  attacking  the  Assjrrian  garrisons  in 
Babylonia.  Nabu-bel-zikri,  the  grandson  of 
Mcrodach  Baladan  the  Chaldean,  revolted; 


*  He  endeavoured  to  mask  his  proceedings  by 
sending  an  embassy  to  Assur-bani-pal  at  the  same 
time,  to  assure  him  of  his  continued  devotion.   ^ 


and  a  number  of  Assyrians  then  in  Chaldea, 
sided  with  him.  Yahta  king  of  Arabia 
raised  a  large  army,  one  wing  of  which  be 
sent  to  Babylon  to  co-operate  with  the 
Elamites  and  Babylonians,  while  he  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  other,  passed  up  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  conquered  the  country  as 
far  as  Lebanon.  Meanwhile  Psammitichus 
king  of  ^ais  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  and,  having  revolted 
against  Assyria  in  concert  with  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  master  of  Egypt. 
All  the  smaller  potentates  were  soon  drawn 
into  the  struggle;  and  from  Elam  on  the 
east  to  Lydia  and  Egypt  on  the  west  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  wrapped  in  a  flame  of 
war.  For  a  time  Assur-bani-pal  seemed 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  difiicnlties 
that  surrounded  him ;  and  if  the  insurgents 
had  held  together  they  might  have  over- 
thrown the  Assyrian  power.  But  their 
divisions,  disunion,  and  bad  policy  so  effect- 
ually helped  Assur-bani-pal  that  he  ultimately 
regained  all  his  dominions  except  i^ypt* 

The  A8S3nrian  history  now  follows  the 
fortunes  of  the  several  revolting  states. 
Pisa-milki,  the  Psametik  of  the  hieroglyphics 
(Psammitichus),  was  the  son  of  Necho,  the 
king  of  Sais,  who  had  been  set  up  by  Eear- 
haddon,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  as  originally  one  of  the  district 
kings  of  Egypt  He  ruled  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  country,  his  territory 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  Memphis, 
and  including  both  that  city  and  Sais.  It 
appears  from  the  classical  writers  that  Psam- 
mitichus carried  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  Greece  and  other  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  after  the  district 
kings  had  reigned  fifteen  years  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  war  with  them,  having  as 
auxiliaries  Carians  and  lonians  from  Asia 
Minor,  by  whose  aid  he  defeated  the  other 
kings,  and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt 
The  Assyrian  account  agrees  well  with  this, 
and  further  states  that  it  was  Gyges  who 
sent  the  forces  to  help  Psammitichus.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  this  curious 
passage  from  the  annals  of  Assur-bani-pal : — 
"The  will  of  Assur  the  god  my  creator,  he 
[Gyges  king  of  Lydia]  £d  not  regard.  To 
his  own  power  he  trusted,  and  hardened  his 
heart  His  forces  to  the  aid  of  PisamilM 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  my  dominion,  he  sent ;  and  I  heard 
[of  it],  and  prayed  to  Assur  and  Istar  thus : 
*  Before  his  enemies  his  dead  body  may  they 
cast,  and  may  they  cany  captive  his  servants.' 
When  thus  to  Assur  I  prayed,  he  requited 
me.  Before  his  enemies  his  corpse  was 
thrown  down ;  and  they  carried  captive  his 
servants.     The  Gimirai  [Cinmierians]^  whom 
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by  the  glory  of  my  name  he  had  trodden 
under  him,  conquered  and  swept  the  whole 

of  his  countiy Su*  [ArdysJ  his 

son  sat  on  his  throne,  that  evil  work  at  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands,  the  gods  my  pro- 
tectors in  the  time  of  his  father  had  de- 
stroyed. And  he  by  the  hand  of  his  envoy 
sent  and  took  the  yoke  of  my  empire,  say- 
ing :  *  The  king  whom  God  has  blessed  art 
thou ;  my  father  thou  didst  turn  from,  and 
evil  was  done  in  his  day ;  I  am  thy  devoted 
servant,  and  all  my  people  perform  thy 
pleasure.' "  Thus  it  appears  that  Gyges  lost 
his  life  in  an  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians. 
This  is  most  probably  the  inroad  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  when  he  says  of  Ardys : 
"  Durinff  the  time  that  he  reiimed  at  Sardis, 
the  CimmeriaDS,  being  drivin  from  thek 
seats  by  the  Scythian  nomads,  passed  into 
Asia  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  Sardis 
except  the  citadel."f  The  passage  in  the 
annals  of  Assur-bani-pal  is  important  from 
its  bearing  on  the  chronology  of  the  period ; 
it  fixes  J  he  date  of  the  death  of  Gyges  to  a 
time  after  the  revolt  of  Psammitichus,  which 
took  place  b.c.  652-61.  And  it  is  curious 
to  find  Gyges  king  of  Lydia  in  alliance  with 
Psammitichus  of  Egypt,  against  Assyria, 
just  as  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  is  found  in  the 
next  century  allied  with  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt,  against  Persia.  Although  Ardys 
renewed  the  homage  which  his  father  had 
formerly  given,  Egypt  was  never  recovered ; 
and  Psammitichus  became  strong  enough  to 
advance  into  Palestine  and  besiege  the  city 
of  Ashdod. 

In  Babylonia  and  Elam,  where  the  revolt 
against  Assur-bani-pal  first  broke  out,  the 
insurgents  seemed  for  a  time  to  carry  every- 
thing before  them.  TJmman-igas  king  of 
Elam,  on  receiving  the  treasures  from  Saul- 
mugina,  collected  his  troops  and  committed 
them  to  the  charge  of  Undasi,  a  son  of  Tc- 
umman  the  late  king  of  Elam.  With  Un- 
dasi he  associated  Zazaz  lord  of  Telati,  Paru 
lord  of  Hilmu,  Attamitu  commander  of  the 
archers,  and  Nesu  the  general  of  the  Elamite 
army;  and  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
ardour  of  Undasi  by  the  exhortation, 
"Avenge  the  murder  of  the  father  who 
begat  thee."  Having  received  their  orders, 
the  Elamite  army  marched  into  Babylonia, 
and  joined  the  forces  of  Saul-mugina.  They 
then  laid  siege  to  the  cities  in  which  the 

*  In  this  place,  where  the  word  Ardys  has  been 
restored,  the  construction  of  the  passage  requires 
the  word  "  afterwards "  ;  but  there  is  not  room 
in  the  fractured  part  of  the  inscription  for  both 
words.  The  rest  of  this  interesting  passage  has 
been  recently  completed  from  some  fragments 
in  tlie  British  Museum. 
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Assyrian  garrisons  were  placed.  But  Tam- 
maritu,  the  younger  brother  of  Umman-igas, 
to  whom  Assur-bani-pal  had  given  the  east- 
em  half  of  Elam,  was  only  waiting  his 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  whole ;  and  as  soon 
«as  he  saw  his  brother's  army  fairly  in  Baby- 
lonia, he  marched  his  own  troops  against 
Shushan,  and  the  two  brothers  met  on  the 
battle-field.  Umman-igas  who  had  sent  his 
best  troops  into  Babylonia,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  Tammaritu,  who  killed  him  and  all  of  his 
family  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 
Tammaritu  now  ascended  the  throne  at 
Shushan,  and  reunited  the  country  of  Elam 
into  one  monarchy.  During  these  events, 
Assur-bani-pal  stayed  at  Nineveh,  imploring 
his  gods  to  help  him,  and  ordering  his  as- 
trologers to  watch  and  report  from  time  to 
time  whether  the  portents  were  favourable  to 
him.  Several  of  his  prayers  and  of  the  reports 
of  the  astrologers  are  preserved  in  the  l^rit- 
ish  Museum.  One  of  the  latter — made  in 
the  month  of  Nisannu,  the  fourth  day  in  the 
Limu  of  Sagab,  b.c.  661-60,  states  at  the 
close  that  it  was  written  "when  the  men  who 
belonged  to  Assur-bani-pa>  king  of  Assyria, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Akkadians,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  people  of  Gundunias,  against  Assur- 
bani-pal,  who  was  created  by  thy  hand,  re- 
volted ;  to  make  war  and  fight  against  them 
he  prepared."  Of- course  it  was  agreeable 
to  Assur-bani-pal  to  see  his  enemies  destroy- 
ing each  other ;  and  in  some  of  his  inscrip- 
tions he  acknowledged  the  benefit  to  be  due 
to  the  interposition  of  the  gods  he  had 
invoked.  Tammaritu  when  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Elam,  like  his  brother  before 
him,  went  to  help  Saul-mugina ;  but  he  took 
care  not  to  separate  himself  from  his  army. 
Taking  the  command  of  his  troops,  he  went  to 
Babylonia ;  but  a  conspiracy  was  preparing 
against  him,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
entered  into  against  his  brother.  One  of  his 
servants,  named  Inda-bigas,  raised  ^  insur- 
rection in  Elam,  and  defeating  the  troops 
left  by  Tammaritu  in  the  country,  proclaimed 
himself  king.  Tammaritu,  not  feeling  strong 
enough  to  march  back  and  meet  him,  fled  to 
the  sea-coast,  in  company  with  the  remainder 
of  the  royal  family.  These  civil  wars  were 
ruining  the  cause  of  the  insurgents;  and  in 
the  third  year  of  the  revolt,  in  the  time  of 
Bil-harran-sadua,  Assur-bani-pal,  having  made 
great  preparations,  marched  his  array  into 
Babylonia.  Advancing  step  by  step,  he 
defeated  the  allies  in  numerous  engagements, 
the  forces  of  Saul-mugina  and  his  confede- 
rates being  ultimately  driven  into  Babylon 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Borsippa  and 
Cutha.  The  natural  results  now  began  to 
follow  from  the  long  duration  of  the  war 
and  the  vast  number  of  men  it  had  em- 
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ployed.  A  famine  began,  and  became  so 
severe  that  the  Babylonians  are  said  to  have 
eaten  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  On  the  5th  day  of 
the  month  of  Airu,  Assur-bani-pal  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
(Chaldeans),  telling  them  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  general  named  Bil-ibni  to  take 
charge  of  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions. 
Bil-ibni  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour, 
and  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and 
Cutha  fell.  Saul-mugina,  who  first  instigated 
the  rebellion,  was  burnt  in  the  fire ;  and  a 
severe  example  was  made  of  the  Babylonian 
cities. 

Nabu-bel-zikri,  the  grandson  of  Merodach 
Baladan,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Chal- 
dea  by  Assur-bani-pal,  had  joined  the  king 
of  Babylon  in  this  revolt ;  and,  when  the 
cause  of  the  insui'gents  was  growing  des- 
perate, he  fled  to  the  court  of  Inda-bigas 
king  of  Elam.  Inda-bigas  judged  better 
than  his  predecessors,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  Babylonia ;  but  still  he  allowed 
Nabu-bel-zikri  to  take  refuge  at  his  court,  as 
weU  as  several  Assyrians  who  had  fled  with 
him.  He  may  have  justified  this  course  on 
the  ground  that  Tammaritu  and  the  other 
Elamite  princes*  who  had  fled  with  him, 
after  suffering  great  hardships,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  general  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  when  Tammaritu  had  pros- 
trated himself  to  the  ground,  and  declared 
his  sorrow  for  his  revolt  against  Assur-bani- 
pal,  and  had  been  forgiven  and  again 
trusted.  On  the  present  occasion  Assur- 
bani-pal  ordered  Bil-ibni  to  negotiate  with 
Inda-bigas  for  the  surrender  of  Nabu-bel- 
zikri  ;  and  the  king  of  Elam  sent  an  envoy 
to  Assur-bani-pal  to  arrange  for  peace.  This 
embassy  came  to  nothing,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  Assur-bani-pal,  who  was  elated  at 
the  reconquest  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea. 
He  tells  us  himself :  "  Conceminor  Nabu-bel- 
zikri  the  son  [grandson]  of  Merodach  Bala- 
dan, my  tributary,  who  had  fled  and  gone 
to  Elam,  and  the  rest  of  the  Assyrians  whom 
Nabu-bel-zikri  had  treacherously  taken  and 
carried  with  him,  by  the  hand  of  his  mes- 
senger to  Indarbigas,i I  sent  word  thus:  *If 
these  men  thou  dost  not  restore,  I  will  come 
and  thy  cities  I  will  destroy ;  the  people  of 
the  cities  of  Shushan,  Madaktu,  and  Hidalu 
I  will  take  captive ;  from  thy  royal  throne 
I  will  hurl  thee,  and  another  in  thy  throne  I 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  fugitive  prin- 
ces:— Tammaritu  king  of  Elam.  Ummanaldasi 
and  Par(ritu)  his  sons,  Umman-aldasi  son  of  Te- 
umman  king  of  Elam.  Umman-amni  son  of 
Umman-pia  grandson  of  Urtaki  kin^  of  Elam, 
Umman-amni  grandson  of  Umman-aldasi  king 
of  Elam. 


will  seat ;  as  I  formerly  crushed  Te-ummao, 
so  I  will  cause  thee  to  be  destroyed.' "  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  envoy  failed 
to  deliver  this  message  to  the  Elamite  mon- 
arch.  Assur-bani-pal  then  sent  an  officer  of 
his  own  with  his  demands.  But  when  he 
reached  the  city  of  Dur  Inda-bigas  was  dead : 
Umman-aldas,  son  of  Attamitu,  commander 
of  the  archers,  had  raised  a  revolt  against 
him  and  killed  him,  and  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne.  This  fact  was  communicated 
to  Assur-bani-pal  by  a  letter  from  his  general 
Bil-ibni,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Um- 
man-aldas II.  was  not  allowed  to  retain  the 
throne  undisturbed ;  for  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
patch Bil-ibni  informs  the  king  of  Assyria 
that  he  has  received  the' following  news  from 
Elam :  "  Umman-nigas,  son  of  Amidirra  \m 
other  documents  XJmman-igas,  son  of  Um- 
badara]  a  revolt  against  Umma-haldasn 
[Umman-aldas  II.]  had  raised;  from  the 
river  Huthut  [Itite]  to  the  city  of  Haidanu 
with  him  had  joined.  Umma  haldasu  his 
forces  then  collected  urgently ;  and  across 
the  river  in  front  of  each  other  they  are 
placed."  Thus  the  Elamites  once  more  stood 
ready  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  while  the 
Assyrian  army  waited  across  the  border  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  victor.  Umman- 
aldas  II.  defeated  Umman-igas  U.,  and  then 
had  to  deal  with  two  other  claimants  for  the 
crown — Umbagua  or  Imba-gua,  and  Pahe. 
These  two  held  out  against  him  in  the  east 
of  Elam,  until  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Assyrians,  when  Umbagua  fled  from 
Elam,  and  Pahe  after  awhile  submitted  to 
Assur-bani-pal.  After  the  conquest  of  Um- 
man-igas II.,  the  envoys  of  Assur-bani-pal 
arrived  in  Elam  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Nabu-bel-zikri,  who  committed  suicide.* 
With  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  ended  the 
trouble  to  the  Assyrians  from  the  family  of 
Merodach  Baladan. 

Although  the  vengeance  of  the  Assyrian 
king  was  satisfied  when  he  received  the  body 
of  Nabu-bel-zikri,  he  soon  after  contrived  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Umman-aldas  II.,  and, 
leading  out  his  forces  in  the  month  of  Sivan, 
prepared  for  an  attack  on  Elam.  Umman- 
aldas  had  foreseen  the  war  and  made  some 
preparations.  The  city  of  Bit-imbi,  a  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Elam,  had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  struggles  between  Ass3nria 
and  Elam  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  It  had  been  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sennacherib,  and  had  since  been 
neglected.     Umman-aldas  H.,  on  coming  to 


*  See  The  JSTorth  BritUh  Retiew,  li.  (Janu- 
ary 1870).    The  head  of  Nahu-bel-zikri  (or  Kabu 
bel-somi)  was  cut  off"  on  the  arrival  of  the  corpse 
in  Assyria,  and  was  suspended  round  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  other  prisoners. 
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the  tbrone,  built  a  new  town  in  front  of  it^ 
which  he  surrounded  with  towers  and  walls, 
making  it  very  strong ;  he  then  garrisoned 
it,  and  appointed  Imba-appa  commander. 
To  this  place  Assur-bani-pal  advanced  with 
his  army.  BdPore  he  reached  it,  a  number 
of  Elamite  tribes  who  had  abandoned  Um- 
man-aldas  came  to  Assyria  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  and  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
crossed  the  frontier  and  stormed  Bit-imbL 
The  resistance  he  met  with  excited  his  fury; 
and  he  behaved  Vith  savage  brutality  on 
taking  the  city.  He  spared  the  life  of  the 
commander,  but  sent  him  in  chains  to  Asr 
Syria.  In  Bit-imbi  he  found  some  members 
of  the  family  of  Te-umman ;  and  them  also, 
with  the  other  prisoners,  he  sent  to  Assyria. 
TTmman-aldas,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Bit-imbi,  left  the  city  of  Madaktu,  and,  aban- 
doning the  defence  of  the  plain,  retired  to 
the  mountains.  The  Assyrian  army  now 
overran  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
countfy ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
£lam  captured  in  this  campaign.  Tarn* 
maritu,  whose  former  rebelhon  bad  been 
forgiven,  accompanied  the  Assyrian  army, 
and  was  made  Hng  by  order  of  Assur-bani- 
pai,  in  the  city  of  Shushan.  But  Hie  treach- 
erous Elamite,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in 
the  government,  plotted  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  force  which  had  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful; 
and  Assur-bani-pal  at  once  dethroned  him, 
and  had  him  brought  to  Assyria.  He  truly 
remarks  that  this  was  '^  not  the  first  trans- 
gression of  Tammaritu;"  but  his  conduct 
towards  him  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
his  treatment  of  other  rebellious  vassals. 
While  they  were  punished  by  death  and 
sometimes  torture,  he  appears  to  have  spared 
the  life  of  Tammaritu  even  after  this  second 
rebellion. 

On  the  deposition  of  Tammaritu,  Umman- 
aldas  XL  returned  from  the  mountains,  and 
once  more  possessed  himself  of  ail  the  coun- 
try. Assur-bani-pal  now  resolved  on  the 
complete  conquest  of  Elam ;  and,  taking  the 
field  at  Uie  head  of  his  army,  he  crossed  the 
frontier,  passing  Bit-imbi,  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed in  his  former  campaign,  and  entered 
the  districts  of  Rasi  and  Haimuiu.  TJmman- 
aldaa  once  more  retired  from  Madaktu,  to 
the  city  of  Duivundasi,  and  crossing  the 
river  Itite,  which  he  had  slaronglv  fortified, 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  there.  Assur-bani- 
pal  meanwhile  took  city  after  city,  ending 
with  the  capture  of  Duivundasi.  He  then 
stood  with  his  army  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Itite  opposite  the  position  of  the  Elamites. 
The  Assyrian  soldiers,  when  they  saw  the 
other  side  of  the  river  crowned  by  the  foicea 
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of  the  enemy,  were  afraid  to  cross ;  and  As- 
sur-bani-pal had  recourse  to  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  a  vision.*  His  account  is  as  fol- 
lows: "My  army  the  river  Itite  crowned 
with  the  enemy  saw,  and  feared  the  crossing. 
The  goddess  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Arbeit 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  my  soldiers 
sent  a  dream,  and  said  these  words  to  them : 
'  I  will  march  in  front  of  Assur-bani-pal,  tiie 
king  whom  my  hands  have  created.'  At 
this  vision  my  troops  rejoiced,  and  crossed 
the  river  triumphantly."  The  army  of  Um- 
man-aldas  was  now  overthrown ;  and  he  fled 
to  the  mountains.  Assur-bani-pal  then 
marched  through  the  rest  of  the  country, 
desolating  it  as  ne  went ;  and  fire  and  sword 
were  earned  for  two  months  through  Elam. 
An  active  resistance  had  now  ceased.  The  re- 
cord becomes  little  more  than  a  list  of  cities 
plundered  and  burned,  and  of  people  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Elam,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  Asia 
ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  was  reduced 
to  a  howling  wilderness.  The  statement  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  one  place  is:  "For 
thirty-one  days  the  land  of  Elam  to  its  ut- 
most borders  I  swept ;  the  passage  of  men 
and  the  treading  of  nerds  and  flocks  I  caused 
to  cease  utterly;  the  goods  of  their  fields  I 
carried  off;  beasts  of  the  desert,  hyenas, 
wild  animds,  and  birds  undisturbed  I  caused 
to  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  them."  The 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Shushan,  which 
is  very  long,  records  the  destruction  of  the 
walls,  palaces,  and  temples,  the  overturning 
of  the  monuments,  the  carrying  away  of  the 
gold,  silver,  images  of  the  gods,  and  statues 
of  the  kings,  the  desecration  of  the  altars, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  priests.  One  point 
in  connection  with  the  sacking  of  Shushan 
is  of  especial  interest,  namely,  the  recovery 
of  an  image  of  the  goddess  Nana.  This 
image,  according  to  Assur-bani-pal,  had  been 
1635  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Elamites ; 
and  he  further  declares  it  to  have  been  origi- 
nally carried  off  from  Babylonia  by  a  king 
named  Kudur-nanhnndL  Here  we  should 
have  a  positive  date  of  a  very  early  period, 
only  that  we  cannot  at  present  fix  tbe  time 
when  Assur-bani-pal  restored  the  image  to 
the  city  of  Uruk  (Warka).  Some  of  his  in^ 
scriptions  mention  the  restoration  after  the 
first  conquest  of  Shushan,  cir.  b.o.  655 ; 
others,  after  the  first  war  with  TJmman-aldas, 
cir.  B.C.  645 ;  others,  after  the  destruction  of 
Shushan,  cir.  b.o.  643.  This  makes  an  un^ 
certainty  of  about  twelve  years  as  to  the 

*  This  is  the  fourth  dream  mentioned  la  the 
annals  of  AssuTrbani-pal.  One  copy  of  the  annals 
(Cylinder  A.)  states  that  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
dfeam  before  proceeding  against  his  brother 
Saul-mugina. 
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date  of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Elamites,  which  mnst  have  been  between 
B.O.  2290  and  2278.     At  a  later  period  of 
his  reign  Assnr-bani-pal  gives  as  the  last  act 
in  the  Eiamite  drama:  Umman-aldas  IL, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  af- 
ter concealing  himself  for  some  time,  was 
captured  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh ; 
and  Elam  was  formally  annexed  to  Ass3nia. 
Assur-bani-pal    now  turned    to    Arabia. 
Vahta,  king  of  Arabia*  (as  before  stated) 
had  divided  his  army  into  two  parts.     The 
main  wing  he  commanded  in  person ;  and 
he  possessed  himself  in  succession  of  Udu- 
mi  (Edom),  Azaran  ^Hezron^,  Haurina  (Hau- 
ran),  Muhaba  (Moao),  Zubite  (Zobah),  and 
other  places.     While  he  was  fighting  with 
the  Elamites,  Assur-bani-pal  sent  one  of  his 
generals  to  reconquer  these   districts;  and 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Arabia  were  driven 
out  of  Palestine  with  great  slaughter.     Vah- 
ta fled  from  the  Assyrian  army,  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  Naoateans,  then  governed 
by  a  king  named  Nadnu  (Nathan).    The 
king  of  the  Nabateans,  however,  had  already 
submitted  to  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he  remind- 
ed Vahta  that  he  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
Vahta  had  been  joined  in  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Anmiuladin,  called  <^king  of 
Eedar.'^f  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  together  with  Adiya  the  queen 
consort  of  Vahta;  they  were  both  sent  to 
Assur-bani-pal  to  Assyria.     Meanwhile  after 
the  flight  of  Vahta,  the  people  of  Arabia 
proceeded  to  choose  another  sovereign,  and 
selected  a  nephew  of  Vahta,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  himself,  and  whom  we  will 
call  Vahta  IL     Vahta  L  had  likewise  sent 
an  army  headed  by  two  brothers,  Abiyateh 
and    Aimu,  to    aid  Saul-mugina.      These 
chiefs  had  gone  to  Babylon,  and  shared  and 
suffered  with  the  besieged  Babylonians ;  but 
before  the  city  was  taken  they  tried  to  escape 
by  flight,  and  failed  to  pass  the  Assyrians. 
Abiyateh  now  presented  himself  at  the  camp 

*  The  Arabian  campaign  is  the  roost  difficolt 
to  understand  of  all  the  wars  of  Assur-bani-pal ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  the  text  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  complete.  The  copies  vary  rerr 
much ;  and  some  of  the  events  are  repeateo. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writers  have  been  more  in- 
tent on  showing  the  glorj  of  Assur-bani-pal  than 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  war.  One  copy 
gives  the  following  ima^arj  conversation  be- 
tween the  Arabians :  "  The  men  of  Arabia  one 
to  another  addreseed  each  other  thus  concerning 
these  many  evil  things  which  happened  to  Arabia: 
'  lliev  are  because  of  our  dutj  to  the  god  Assur, 
which  we  have  neglected,  and  have  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  l^nefitsof  Assur-bani-pal,  the 
king  who  delights  the  heart  of  the  god  BeV  " 

f  Considerable  oonftision  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  some  copies  of  the  annals  call  Vahta  king 
of  Kedar. 


of  the  Assyrians,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Assur-bani-pal,  who  received  him  with  faroor 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  crown  of  Ara- 
bia. He,  on  returning  to  that  countir,  shar- 
ed the  power  with  Vdita  11.,  whom  the  Ara- 
bians had  chosen,  and  began  to  intrigne  with 
Nathan  the  Nabatean.  All  three  kuiga  ulti- 
mately joined  in  hostilities  against  Assyrii 
Bands  of  Arabs  and  Nabateans  now  spread 
themselves  along  the  Assyrian  border,  rayag- 
ing  and  plundering  wherever  they  went 
Assur-bani-pal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Elamites,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
inroads.  His  army  was  collected  at  Ninereb ; 
and,  though  the  floods  had  not  subsided, 
they  at  once  crossed  the  Tigris  and  subse- 
quently the  Euphrates.  They  then  passed 
through  the  desert  of  Vas,  which  extendi 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Palestine.  The  march  across  this  desal 
was  a  severe  strain  on  the  troops.  One  copy 
of  the  annals  says:  "They  passed  across 
the  land  of  Vas,  a  region  of  very  greit 
thirst,  where  the  birds  of  heaven  had  made 
no  nest,  and  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were 
not  in  it"  Another  copy  only  applies  U« 
description  to  part  of  the  region,  calHng 
Vas  "  a  region  of  very  great  fiuret,  where 
birds  of  heaven  and  beasts  of  the  desert  are 
all  that  exist  m  it."  The  march  of  the  As- 
syrian army  carried  them  about  VOOmilw 
from  Nineveh,  into  the  territory  of  the  Na- 
bateans. Here  they  arrived  at  a  city  called 
Hadatta,  and  thence  marched  to  Ltuihda,  a 
city  having  a  tower  built  of  stones,  where 
there  were  springs  of  water.  By  the  side  of 
these  springs  they  pitched  their  camp;  vA 
from  here  they  struck  again  into  the  desert 
to  the  cities  of  Hurarina,  Yarki,  and  Aiall«» 
and  came  up  with  the  forces  of  the  Naba- 
teans, the  Isammih,  and  the  wor8hipi)er8  of 
Adar-Samain,  *  the  great  national  deity  of 
the  Arabians.  They  routed  the  Arabs,  cap- 
turing great  numbers  of  men,  asses,  came»^ 
and  sheep.  The  spoil  was  brought  to  ^^»^ 
where  there  was  water;  and  from  tb» 
point  the  Assyrians  marched  on  QunBti, 
a  city  about  40  miles  distant,  to  which  Vah^ 
had  retired.  They  captured  the  plac«»  ^' 
ing  Vahta,  his  family,  and  great  spoil,  includ- 
ing camels,  sheep,  and  asses.  The  army  bow 
returned  to  Damascus  to  deposit  the  spoul 
and  then  again  settmg  out  they  took  the 
city  of  HumuKti,  6  toispu  (42  miles)  frow 
Damascus.     Here  Abiyateh  and  Aimo  f  v^ 

*  Probably  a  name  of  the  sun.  The  ^^^^ 
inscriptions  elsewhere  speak  of  the  Bun-woi«uF 
among  the  Arabs.  .    .    . 

t  From  the  mutilated  sUte  of  the  Inscnptiow, 
the  ultimate  fiite  of  the  Arab  princes  is  oncertain. 
except  in  the  case  of  Aimu,  who  was  carrieQ 
Nineveh  and  flayed  alive. 
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into  their  hands.  The  fugitives  from  the 
city  took  refuge  in  the  district  of  Hukkum- 
na ;  and  the  Assyrians  returned  to  their  own 
country  laden  with  hooty.  So  plentiful 
were  camels  in  Assyria  after  this  war  that 
they  were  sold  in  the  gate  of  Nineveh  for 
half  a  shekel  (between  4  and  5  drachms)  of 
silver. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians  Assur- 
bani-pal  punished  the  cities  of  Usu  and  Akku 
(on  the  coast  of  Palestine),  which  had  refus- 
ed their  tribute.  This  brings  the  history  of 
the  reign  down  to  about  &o.  640,  or  possibly 
a  little  later ;  for  in  most  cases  the  Assyrians 
have  given  no  clue  to  the  years  when  the 
campaigns  took  f  lace.  Of  the  political 
history  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Assur-bani-pal  we  know  nothing.  He  died 
about  B.O.  626,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Assur-ebil-ili-kainnL  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt;  and  under  his 
son  the  empire  rapidly  declined,  and  Nine- 
veh itself  was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Medes. 

The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Assur-bani- 
pal  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  almost 
every  variety  of  subject.  Among  the  most 
important  inscriptions  are  those  giving  the 
history  of  the  reign.  They  are  generally 
called  "  annals,''  though  no  regnal  years  are 
given  in  any  of  them,  and  the  events  are 
classed  rather  according  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  occurred  than  in  their  chronolo- 
gical order.  The  various  editions  of  the 
royal  history  differ  both  in  the  substance  and 
order  of  the  events.  One  inscription  boldly 
transfers  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Arabia 
from  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  to  that  of  Assur- 
bani-paL  Whereas,  in  the  original  account, 
Sennacherib  carries  away  the  Arabian  ^ods, 
and  Hazail  comes  to  Es^haddon  to  ask  for 
their  return,  this  copy  of  the  history  makes 
Esarhaddon  carry  off  the  gods,  and  Yahta 
the  son  of  Hazsol  comes  to  Assur-bani-pal 
to  beg  for  them.  The  great  number  of  the 
inscriptions  in  some  measure  compensates 
for  their  discrepancies,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  give  a  fairly  correct  account  of  the  reign. 
The  most  important  of  the  historical  texts 
is  the  decagon  cylinder  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Assur-bani-pal,  at  Kouyunjik. 
This  cylinder  when  perfect  contained  over 
1,200  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  It  is  now 
in  a  fragmentary  condition ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion can  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  duplicates, 
except  about  twenty  lines,  which  are  alto- 
gether lost  Another  good  text  is  on  an  oc- 
tagon cylinder,  called  Cylinder  B,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  tJie  decagon ;  but  it  only  car- 
ries the  history  dovm  to  the  rebellion  of 
Saul-mugina,  whereas  the  other  carries  it  to 
the  capture  of  Akku  and  the  captivity  of 


Umman-aldasL  Several  good  historical  tab- 
lets belong  to  this  rei^,  the  most  important 
being  one  with  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
wars  and  the  submission  of  Gyges  of  Lydia. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  historical  in- 
formation is  written  on  the  dispatch  tablets 
sent  from  the  various  governors  and  generals 
to  the  king.  There  are  about  1,000  of  these 
dispatches  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  they 
afford  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  empire.  Interspersed  with  them  are  the 
orders  and  answers  of  Assur-bani-pal  to  his 
officers.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  Bil-ibni,  his  general  in  Babylonia, 
who  had  just  sent  him  a  dispatch  regarding;' 
the  movements  of  the  Puqudi,  a  Chaldean 
tribe  then  located  on  the  great  canal  near 
Babylon : — "  The  will  of  the  king  to  Bel-ibni. 
Peace  from  me  to  thy  heart ;  may  thy  health 
be  good.  Concerning  the  I\iqudi  [Pekod] 
who  are  over  the  canal,  of  whom  thou  send- 
est  to  me,  good  is  the  man  who  exalteth  the 
house  of  his  lords,  who  seeth  and  who  is 
silent,  and  the  ears  of  his  lords  he  openeth 
to  it  [f.  e,  informs  his  superiors  of  the  mat- 
ter], By  the  matter  which  thou  sendest  to 
mo  thou  hast  opened  my  ears."  Many  of 
the  mythological  tablets  of  this  reign  are 
very  &ie ;  and  those  with  lists  of  good  and 
evil  omens  are  extremely  curious.  Most  Of 
these  tablets  belonged  to  the  great  library  * 
of  Assur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh.  The  know- 
ledge of  writing  was,  however,  not  confined 
to  the  court  scribes ;  for  there  are  letters  and 
other  written  documents  of  this  age  belong- 
ing to  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and 
some  from  women. 

Of  the  arts  Assur-bani-pal  was  a  great 
patron.  He  built  many  temples  and  palaces, 
the  principal  one  being  the  palace  called 
Bit-nduti  at  Nineveh.  This  had  been 
founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  by  Assur-bani-pal.  The  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  its  walls  were  the  finest 
found  in  Ass3rria ;  the  hunting  scenes,  now 

*  Since  the  date  of  the  article  on  **  Babjlonian 
and  AMjiitJi  Libraries/'  in  T?ie  North  BritUh 
Bmew,  for  January,  1870,  the  present  writer 
has  found  in  the  British  Museum  part  of  an 
old  Babylonian  library  from  Senkereh.  It  dates 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
tuxy  b.c.  There  are  mytholop^cal  tablets,  with 
lists  of  the  gods,  lists  of  temples,  a  geographical 
list  made  before  Babvlon  was  the  metropolis,  a 
tablet  of  measures  of  length  (referred  to  above), 
and  a  list  of  cube  roots  sindlar  to  the  list  of 
square  roots  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
Tfaiese  tablets  give  some  valuable  information,  in- 
cludinff  characters  for  fractions.  The  attention 
of  students  should  be  directed  to  the  tablets  of 
birth  portents,  and  similar  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Assur-bani-pal;  they  will  be  found  to 
give  a  number  of  words  not  used  Sn  the  histori- 
cal Insi^ptionB.  , 
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in  the  Britbh  MuBeum,  are  especially  re- 
markable, and  form  one  of  the  most  vala- 
able  parts  of  the  collection.  He  likewise 
made  additions  to  the  palace  of  Esarhaddon 
(now  buried  under  the  mound  of  Nebbiyu- 
nas) ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  explored. 
The  principal  temple  of  Ninevdi,  called 
Bit-masmasu,  one  of  the  most  ancient  struc- 
tures in  the  country,  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  the  ninet^enUi  century  b.  c,  was  also 
rebuilt  by  him,  as  well  as  the  temple  of 
Nergal  at  Sheref  ISSian.  The  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  Arbela  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
adorned  with  great  splendour  by  Assur-bani- 
pal,  who  considered  himself  to  be  ei^eoially 
under  the  protection  of  this  deity.  In 
Babylonia,  according  to  his  annals,  he  re- 
stored the  principal  temples,  including  that 
of  Nipur  (Niffer),  which  in  early  ages  had 
been  the  national  temple  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  of  Bit-ss^gal  at  Babylon,  and  Bit- 
!Qda  at  Borsippa.  In  the  temple  of  Bit- 
saggal  at  Babylon,  there  was  a  celebrated 
chariot  for  the  god  Merodach  to  drive  in : 
it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian chants ;  and  it  was  redecorated  by 
Assur-bani-pal  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones*  The  public  works  show  that 
the  period  was  one  of  great  splendour,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  great  cruelty.  The  tor- 
tures and  mutilations  already  described  are 
represented  on  the  waUs  of  the  palaces,  as 
things  to  be  gloried  in.  The  captives  taken 
in  war  were  ground  down  with  heavy  toil, 
having  to  do  idl  the  rough  work  of  building 
the  peaces ;  and  even  uie  Arabian  princes 
who  had  been  captured  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  bricks  for  the  building.  Outside 
the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh,  Assur-bani-pal 
had  laige  preserves  for  keeping  his  hunting 
dogs,  and  the  animals  of  the  chase.  Lions 
were  caged  here  ready  for  the  king's  sport ; 
and  the  sculptures  show  the  keepers  opening 
the  doors  of  these  cages  and  letting  the 
animals  out,  while  furSier  on  the  king  is 
engaged  in  shooting  and  spearing  them. 
One  at  least  of  the  Aj^b  kings,  Ammuladin 
of  Eedar,  was  kept  a  prisoner  here,  shut  up 
with  the  king's  hounds,  as  a  degradation. 

The  military  strength  of  the  empire  was 
kept  up  at  this  time  in  the  following  manner. 
AU  the  governors  of  districts  had  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  and 
also  to  attend,  each  with  a  body  of  troops, 
whenever  the  king  made  war.  These  troops 
constituted  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Auxiliaries,  furnished  by  kings  either  subject 
to  or  in  alliance  with  Assyria,  formed  the 
remainder.  The  oflScer  next  in  power  to 
the  king,  in  fact  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  was  the  turtanu  tartan:  he  also 
governed  a  province  which  lay  on  the  bom 


ders  of  Babylonia.  Another  title  of  the 
first  rank  was  that  of  rab-saki,  RabshakeL 
Sennacherib  was  rabshakeh  during  his  fa> 
ther's  life-time ;  and  this  title  was  sometimes 
held  by  the  tartan.  In  t^e  time  of  Assor- 
bani-pal  a  second  tartan  was  created,  whose 
station  was  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
who  was  called  the  "  Tartan  of  Kummnha." 
In  the  absence  of  the  king  it  was  the  doty 
of  the  tartan  to  conduct  military  expeditions 
or  see  to  the  defence  of  the  coun^.  Bat 
no  expedition  was  undertaken,  no  citj  be- 
sieged, no  battle  fought,  withoijt  enquirii^ 
of  the  oracles  whether  the  time  was  pro- 
pitious. Assur-bani-pal  was  at  least  as  so- 
perstitious  as  any  of  hit  predecessors;  and 
in  his  reign  a  tablet  was  written  in  which 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  times  for 
warlike  operations  are  given.  According  to 
this  authority  the  month  Abu  (July)  was  fte 
only  one  entirely  unfavourable  for  mfiitary 
operations.  The  most  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  the  tablet  is  the  accomit  of 
the  divisions  of  the  night.  Among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  the  night  was 
divided  into  three  watches — ^the  first  watch 
which  was  favourable  for  an  attack  on  a 

citv,  the  middle  watch  which  was  unfa▼ofl^ 
*  « 

able  for  a  night  attack,  and  the  morning 
watch  which  was  again  favourable. 

Assur-bani-pal  was  selfish,  arrogant,  and 
cruel,  fond  of  pleasures  and  display,  slavisli 
to  his  gods,  and  capricious  in  the  choice  of 
his  favourites.  His  reign  marks  the  grandest 
era  in  Assyrian  history,  whether  we  regard 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  the  magnitude  <rf 
its  wars,  or  the  state  of  its  arts;  but  A« 
constant  drain  on  its  resources,  caused  by 
the  great  military  expeditions,  rapidly  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  its  final  f alL 


Art.  IL — ^Parfaolia's  Mission  to  Q^^^ 

Elizabeth. 

Among  the  riddles  of  history  there  is  one, 
much  debated  but  still  very  far  from  solu- 
tion, concerning  the  reasons  which  proni^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  establish  the  Church  « 
England,  the  means  she  employed  for  tntf 
end,  and  the  attitude  of  Rome  in  the  matter. 
'Hie  many  historians  of  the  Queen  tell  eacB 
a  different  tale ;  and  th^  accounts  vary^ 
much,  and  are  so  often  perfectly  irreconciw^ 
able,  that  a  student  who  seeks  for  troth  » 
the  collective  evidence  of  earlier  writer 

S»t  to  become  utterly  bewildered,    ^f^ 
is  confusion  can  only  be  heightened  17 
the  superficial  study  of  a  mere  fraction  0 
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the  documents  preserved  at  Simancas  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  trae  that  eyen  the  published 
Calendar  of  State-papers  at  the  English 
Record  Office,  and  a  bare  hundredth  part  of 
the  correspondence  of  Philip  n.  and  his 
agents^  are  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  old  stories  told  by  Saipi  or 
Burnet,  by  Fox  or  by  Dodd ;  but  the  mate- 
rials thus  supplied  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
build  up  a  new  and  accurate  version  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  history.  Such  a  work 
must  remain  impossible  tUl  the  archives  and 
Ubraries  of  Simancas  and  Madrid,  of  Brus- 
sels and  Paris,  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  have 
been  systematically  searched,  and  the  collec- 
tions in  England  fully  explored.  But  when 
this  has  been  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  or  nearly  all  those  strange  ways  of  Eliza- 
beth which  puzzle  present  historians  will 
receive  an  easy  and  natural  explanation. 
She  may  not  come  out  as  a  person  who  from 
the  first  acted  upon  a  preconcerted  plan,  who 
had  principles  to  which  she  was  firm  under 
all  circumstances,  or  an  end  she  never  lost 
sight  of.  She  will  probably  still  appear  as  a 
wayward  and  passionate  woman.  But  she 
will  not  justify  the  picture  that  has  been 
drawn  of  her  as  a  monstrous  compound  of 
blindness  and  perspicacity,  of  violence  and 
self-control,  of  indecision  and  promptitude, 
alternating  between  selfishness,  folly,  and 
fttatesman^ip,  now  mean  and  now  heroic, 
but  never  logical  and  consistent. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  singularly 
strong  mind,  of  considerable  talents  and 
energy,  but  of  inordinate  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  Thb  vanity  and  self-conceit  led 
her  into  many  errors ;  but  at  critical  moments 
her  daring  and  self-reliance  enabled  her 
sometimes  to  brave  and  overconoe  the  perils 
she  herself  had  created.  Her  moral  feelings 
were  probably  very  much  of  the  sceptical  or 
utilitarian  kind.  In  other  words,  she  had 
no  principles.  Whatever  she  considered  to 
tend  to  the  good  of  herself  and  her  people, 
however  bad  it  might  be  in  itself,  became 
good  and  just  in  her  eyes.  In  this  respect 
she  was  the  exact  reverse  of  her  sister  Mary. 
Mary  was  conscientious  to  the  extreme,  and 
sacnfioed  both  her  own  and  her  people's 
happiness  to  abstract  theories;  Elizabeth 
simply  aimed  at  being  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  a  powerful  England.  Mary  was  a 
teue  and  staunch  friend,  but  a  cruel  and 
unrelenting  enemy :  Elizabeth  was  false  and 
fickle,  but  rather  humane  for  her  times, 
Mary  would  not  swerve  for  any  earthly  con- 
sideration from  what  she  r^arded  as  the 
path  of  salvation,  and  would  never  conform 
to  what  she  considered  a  false  and  heretical 
worship :  Elizabeth  had  no  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  any  c]:eed.    Under  Henry  viu. 


she  had  lived  a  member  of  his  Church ;  un- 
der Edward  vi.  she  had  readily  submitted  to 
the  Puritan  discipline,  though  it  appears 
from  her  subsequent  behaviour  that  she 
disliked  it;  under  Maiy  she  had  indeed 
offered  some  resistance  to  the  pressure  em- 
ployed to  make  her  frequent  the  Catholic 
worship ;.  but  as  soon  as  Mary  died,  and  she 
herself  was  Queen,  she  became,  if  not  a 
devout,  at  least  a  regular  attendant  at  mass. 

But  while  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Elizabeth  looked  with  equm  indifference 
upon  most  dogmas  of  the  different  commu- 
nions, and  would  on  theological  grounds 
have  quarrelled  with  none  of  them,  her 
feeUngs  towards  the  clergy  were  far  from 
friendly.  She  could  not  brook  the  control 
which  at  that  time  the  clergy  sought  to 
exercise  over  the  private  acts  even  of  the 
Sovereign.  She  could  not  bear  the  epithets 
with  wMch  their  admonitions  from  the  pul- 
pit were  seasoned.  Her  imperious  temper 
could  not  allow  an  independent  body  to 
censure  Sunday  by  Sunday  the  acts  of  her 
Government.  She  hated  the  clergy,  even  of 
her  own  Church ;  and  for  the  casual  admo- 
nition she  had  to  submit  to  she  avenged 
herself  by  dehberate  insult  But  the  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling  was  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Those  who  were  least  dependent 
upon  her,  who  could  brave  her  rage  and  set 
her  anger  at  defiance,  the  powerful  clergy  of 
Rome,  or  those  again  who,  though  without 
worldly  power,  were  still  prepared  to  confront 
every  danger  in  proclaiming  what  they  con- 
sidered the  word  of  God,  the  disciples  of 
Enox,  Calvin,  or  Beza,  had  for  these  very 
reasons  a  chief  place  in  her  aversion.  Nor 
could  the  clergy  of  the  more  moderate  per- 
suasion of  Augsburg  and  Heidelberg  be 
entirely  acceptable  to  her.  They  were  inde- 
pendent of  her ;  the  nucleus  of  their  church 
lay  in  Germany,  so  that,  in  case  of  their 
opposing  her  wishes,  she  would  have  had  no 
means  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

And  on  one  matter  she  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  all  these  churchmen — Ca- 
tholic and  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
alike.  Freethinker  and  latitudinarian  as 
she  was  upon  most  points,  there  was  one 
doctrine  to  which  she  clung  with  the  utmost 
tenacity;  and  this  doctrine  was  rejected  by 
all  the  churches  just  enumerated.  It  was 
the  one  which  had  led  to  the  first  separation 
of  England  from  Rome,  and  which  was  now 
to  lead  to  the  second.  A  marriage  with  a 
deceased  brother^s  wife,  the  Queen  said,  was 
contrary  to  the  law  oi  6k>d ;  no  authority 
on  eartn  could  allow  it,  no  sanction  made  it 
valid.  Whoever  would  not  agree  to  tiiis  she 
held  to  be  openly  or  coverfly  her  enemy, 
since  he  maintained  that  the  marriage  of 
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Henry  viii.  witli  Catherine  of  Aragon 
was  valid,  and  consequently  the  one  with 
Anne  Boleyn  invalid,  and  Elizabeth  herself, 
the  ofifspring  of  this  latter,  illegitimate.  To 
the  honour  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  it  must  be  said 
that,  however  much  they  had  courted  Henir 
viu.,  however  much  they  looked  to  Elizabeth 
for  help  and  support,  they  would  never  con- 
cede this  point  Even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  most  important  ally,  they  had  boldly 
proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  perfect  vali- 
dity of  the  marriage  of  Henry  viii.  with 
Catherine ;  and  they  could  no  longer  retreat 
from  this  position.  But  Elizabeth  could  not 
afford  to  have  anything  of  this  kind  openly 
maintained  in  her  dominion.  It  was  not 
only  a  question  of  vanity  with  her :  it  was 
one  of  vital  importance.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury considered,  their  Sovereign  as  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  a  special  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  conferred  upon  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  their  ancient  Mngs.  That  such  a 
grace  could  be  conferred  upon  the  offspring 
of  an  adulterous '  intercourse  few  of  them 
^  would  have  believed ;  so  that  if  it  became 
openly  acknowleged  and  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Queen  was  a  bastard,  and 
that  her  right  rested  only  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  loyalty  of  multitudes  of  her 
subjects  would  receive  a  severe  shock.  In 
this  respect  it  was  even  questionable  whether, 
at  the  moment  of  her  accession,  Catholicism 
or  Protestantism  was  the  more  favourable  to 
her.  Though  they  both  agreed  as  to  the 
fact  of  her  legitimacy,  their  behaviour  wiUi 
reo^xd  to  it  would  be  different.  If  she  em- 
braced  Protestantism,  the  more  important 
members  of  the  Protestant  clergy  might 
understand  the  necessity  of  being  silent  on 
the  subject  of  her  birth.  But  the  preachers 
who  had  only  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  and  had  not  yet  submitted  to  a  new 
discipline,  were  not  the  men  to  be  mute  at 
the  bidding  of  their  chiefs.  In  a  moment 
of  ill-humour  outbursts  might  occur;  the 
Queen  might  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
she  owed  her  power  to  worldly  measures 
alone ;  and  the  people,  listening  to  such  de- 
clamations, mignt  lose  the  respect  due  to 
the  sovereign.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she 
chose  to  remain  an  obedient  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  question  as  to  her 
right  to  the  throne  would  not  be  raised. 
The  Papal  ministers  would  find  some  tech- 
nical device  to  cover  her  ill^timacy ;  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  would  not  throw  doubt 
on  the  claims  of  a  queen  who  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Pope. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  maintfuned 
that  Elizabeth,  if  she  had  preferred  inglorious 


safety  to  the  bold  and  adventurous  course 
she  pursued,  would  have  done  well  to  remain 
a  Catholic  and  to  marry  an  archduke.  This 
opinion,  however,  does  not  appear  a  sound 
one.  Though  Elizabeth  might  certainly,  for 
the  moment,  have  reckoned  upon  the  for- 
bearance, even  upon  the  assistance,  of  the 
Holy  See,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  a  quarrel 
wotdd  have  arisen.  Elizabeth  personaDy 
was  haughty  and  overbearing;  her  people 
were  intensely  averse  to  all  foreign  interfe- 
rence in  their  affairs ;  and,  while  the  reform- 
ing Popes  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  v.  would  have 
claimed  an  absolute  obedience,  she  would, 
both  from  inclination  and  policy,  have  re- 
fused it.  Rome  accordingly  would  have 
thrown  her  over  as  a  mere  political  instru- 
ment, to  which  no  respect  was  due ;  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether,  in  such  a  case, 
she  would  have  had  an  equally  good  posi- 
tion for  opposing  to  the  Church  of  Rome  a 
Church  of  her  own.  Still  there  were  other 
reasons  of  great  weight,  which,  at  tiie  mo- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  accession,  made  it  im- 
perative upon  her  to  remain  for  a  time  a 
Catholic,  at  least  in  appearance.  When 
Queen  Mary  died,  on  the  I7th  of  November 
1558,  she  left  the  realm  at  war  with  France, 
unable  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  exertions, 
and  possessing  only  one  ally — Philip  n.  of 
Spain.  Hius,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  she  found  herself  in  a  political 
league,  which,  besides  herself  and  Philip, 
comprised,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
members,  Paul  iv.  In  the  opposite  camp 
were  the  King  of  France,  Mary  Stuart,  and 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.  Hie 
men  who  a  few  years  later  were  Elizabeth's 
friends,  Coligny,  Dandelot,  Vendome,  Cond6, 
were  now  eager  for  Mary  Stuart's  claim, 
aeainst  which  Philip  was  the  only  barrier. 
Kiilip's  party,  therefore,  had  to  be  treated 
with  consideration;  and  nothing  could  be 
done  that  might  weaken  it.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  that  Cecil,  at  the  moment  of 
Elizabeth's  accession,  wished  to  send  a  fe- 
cial embassy  not  only  to  Philip,  Ferdinand, 
and  the  other  secular  Princes  of  the  Catholic 
side,  but  also  to  the  Pope  himself.*  It  is 
true  that  for  a  moment  Elizabeth  thought 
of  abandoning  this  wise  policy,  and  getting 
out  of  her  awkward  position  by  simply  be- 
traying Philip.  In  return  for  her  treadiery 
she  would  have  asked  for  the  complete  re- 
cognition of  herself  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fortress  of  Calais. 
On  this  subject  Francois  de  Vendosme,  Vi- 
dftme  de  Chartres,  Gov^nor  of    Calai8,f 


*  London,  Record  OflBce,  Eliz.  For.  vol.  L 
t  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Calenderers  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Recoid  OfSce  mistake  this  man  for  Anthony 
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corresponded  with  her,  and  sent  Goido  Ca- 
valcanti  over  to  England;  but  mutual  dis- 
trust and  the  extravagance  of  Elizabeth^s 
demands  prevented  the  scheme  from  being 
carried  any  further.  Thus  Elizabeth  had  to 
remain  friends  with  Philip  and  the  Pope. 
Her  policy  was  to  go  to  mass ;  and  to  mass 
accordingly  she  went. 

At  last,  however,  on  the  12th  of  March 
1559,  the  long-desired  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  concluded  at  04teau-Cam- 
br^sis.  The  terms  were  such  that  the  Queen 
could  consider  herself  free ;  and  she  accord- 
ingly began  to  prosecute  her  aims  in  Eng- 
land. 'Die  essential  object  for  her  was  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Church  of  Henry  viil, 
since  this  Church  was  the  only  one  which 
considered  her  le^timate.  She  lost  no  time. 
At  a  disputation  held  at  Westminster  be- 
tween I^testant  and  Catholic  divines, 
marked  partiality  was  shown  to  the  former 
by  the  royal  officers ;  and  when  the  latter 
ventured  to  protest,  an  order  came  from 
Court  committing  them  to  the  Tower.  Hos- 
tilities having  begun,  the  alleg^iance  to  Rome 
was  thrown  over.  Elizabeth,  who  had  but 
just  refused  the  title  of  Supreme  Head,  now 
accepted  that  of  Governor  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  liturgy  was  again  used  in- 
stead of  the  mass;  the  communion  was 
given  in  both  kinds;  and  the  crucifix  was 
banished  from  the  altar.  The  point  at 
which  the  Queen  really  dmed  in  all  these 
changes — ^the  law  about  forbidden  marriages 
— was  carried  quietly  and  almost  unheeded 
along  with  the  other  reforms.  Without  any 
noise  being  made  about  it,  the  Queen  was 
legitimated 

The  opposition  to  these  proceedings  was 
not  an  organized  movement.  Rome  had  not 
yet  spoken  out.  The  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  had  not  yet  been  thrown  into  the  bal- 
ance. For  at  Rome  Elizabeth  had  a  power- 
ful protector  in  the  person  of  Philip  u., 
who,  in  his  dread  of  the  pretensions  of  Mary 
Stuart,  forgot  his  religions  intolerance,  and 
shielded  the  heretical  Queen.  Paul  iv. 
was  thus  prevented  from  acting  against  her 
for  a  while ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  seemed  decided  to  do  so,  he  died.  A 
long  interr^num  followed,  leaving  Elizabeth 
free  for  more  than  four  months,  to  establish 
as  firmly  as  might  be  the  discipline  of  the 
new  Church.  A  new  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  been  named  in  the  person  of 
Matthew  Parker;  and  this  done,  the  other 
Sees  were  quickly  filled  with  Elizabeth's 
creatures. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  at  Christ- 

of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  though  the  one 
signs  F.  de  Yendosme  and  the  other  Antoine  de 
Bourbon. 


mas  1559,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici^ascended 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  ly.,  he  found  his  spiritual  domain  as 
disordered  as  his  temporal  one.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, were  almost  wholly  Protestant  In 
Poland,  according  to  the  Nuncio  Delfino, 
only  a  spark  was  wanted  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  general  rebellion.  In  Germany 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  the  Imperial 
throne  would  soon  ^ve  the  upper  hand  to 
the  Reformers.  In  the  Low  Countries  mani- 
fest signs  of  the  coming  storm  appeared ; 
and  in  Switzerland  religious  war  was  al- 
ready raging.  France  was  drifting  the  same 
way ;  and  the  Huguenots,  though  they  had 
as  yet  not  broken  out  in  open  rebellion, 
were  daily  gaining  in  strength  and  boldness. 
The  very  fact  of  wie  accession  of  Francis  ii., 
and  the  influence  which,  by  means  of  his 
queen,  Mary  Stuart,  the  Guises  obtained 
over  the  feeble  king,  tended  rather  to  injure 
than  to  fortify  the  cause  of  Catholicism. 
Latitudinarians  such  as  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
Montmorency,  and  St  Andre,  afraid  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Guise,  were 
less  averse  to  an  alliance  with  the  Reformers. 
A  national  council,  which  was  already  talked 
of,  might,  under  such  circumstances,  prove 
the  fi»t  step  towards  a  national  schism. 
For  all  these  movements  England  was  a 
natural  centre  and  ally.  While  the  northern 
States  were  too  far  away,  while  in  Germany 
the  several  princes  were  too  insignificant 
and  only  half  sovereign,  while  in  France  the 
parties  were  matched,  England  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  central  position,  a  government 
supreme  and  independent  of  all  other 
powers,  and  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Keformation.  It  was  the  one  country 
which  was  always  ready  to  encourage  revolt 
against  Rome,  a  safe  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion, a  constant  focus  of  infection.  Already 
the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth's  agents,  had  formed  the  famous 
League  of  the  Congregation,  and  risen  in 
open  rebellion ;  the  French  Reformers  were 
plotting  underhand  with  the  English  Ambas- 
sador :  and  the  crews  of  the  English  ships 
trading  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  carried  the  seeds  of 
heresy  to  countries  which  hitherto  had  re- 
mained comparatively  pure  and  orthodox. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  for  Catholicism  that  Elizabeth 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  course, 
and  revolutionize  aQ  around  her.  If  Eng- 
land was  not  to  become  a  permanent  centre 
of  opposition,  a  struggle  must  be  made  to 
gain  it  back.  Nor  md  such  a  struggle  ap- 
pear hopeless;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
thought  that  the  task  might  prove  an  easy 
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one.  In  England,  unlike  Protestant  der- 
many,  a  great  number,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jesty, of  the  people  had  remained  firm  in 
their  creed,  and  were  odIj  prevented  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Council  from  openly  profess- 
ing their  religion.  While  help  was  due  to 
these  faithful  brethren,  their  numbers  made 
it  probable  that  under  proper  guidance  they 
would  themselves  be  able  to  stem  the  tide. 
What  was  wanted  was  an  organization  of 
the  many  elements  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  the  accompli^mient  of  this  the 
Pope  regarded  as  a  duty. 

At  that  time  the  theoretical  panacea  for 
all  the  evils  of  Christendom  was  a  General 
Council;  nor  was  Pius  iv.  by  any  means 
doubtful  of  its  salutary  effect.  From  the 
day  of  his  election,  he  had  been  decided  to 
call  such  a  Council  together ;  but  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  Europe — the  very 
anarchy  it  was  to  heal — ^its  convocation 
would  require  some  time.  Pius,  however, 
well  knew  that  too  much  time  had  already 
been  lost,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  had  for  months 
past  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  any 
check  from  Rome.  li  something  was  not 
done  quickly,  it  might  prove  too  late.  The 
English  Catholics,  finding  no  assistance  in 
the  very  quarter  from  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  it,  and  seeing  that  the  course 
tfS:en  by  the  Queen  was  ngt  even  censured 
at  Rome,  would  lose  heart,  and  give  up  all 
opposition.  And  thus  England,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  heresy, 
would  be  lost  irretrievably. 

Perhaps  a  Pope  of  transcendent  genius 
and  strength  might  still  have  brought  Eng- 
land back  to  hiB  obedience;  but  Pius  iv. 
was  not  such  a  man.  His  election  had  been 
due  much  more  to  the  absence  of  those  dis- 
tinctive qualities  which  had  excited  hostility 
against  his  competitors  than  to  any  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  own.  A  kind,  upright  man,  of 
considerable  capacity  and  intelligence,  and 
very  earnest  in  his  work,  he  might  in  quieter 
times  have  proved  an  excellent  Pope.  But 
his  position  was  so  complicated  and  difficult 
that  it  required  both  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  details  and  a  vast  and  statesman- 
like view  of  the  whole.  Pius  had  neither. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  predecessor  he  had 
scarcely  had  any  share  m  the  government 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
He  had  not,  like  many  of  his  former  col- 
le^ues,  been  sent  on  embassies,  and  lived 
in  foreign  countries.  Without  previous  op- 
portunity to  develop  any  talents  he  might 
possess,  and  to  gain  by  practice  the  habit  of 
affairs,  he  had  come  to  the  throne  of  St 
Peter  without  any  formed  views  as  to  the 
policy  it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue ;  and 


in  English  affidrs,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  be 
was  dependent  for  information  upon  his 
counsellors. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  sets  of  men 
at  Rome  who  were  held  to  be  particolsrij 
well  acquainted  with   England,   and  fully 
able  to  judge  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  its  state.     One  of  these  sets  consisted  of 
the  English  Catholics  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  Rome.     Their  leaders  were  Dr. 
Edward  Came,  lately  the  Queen's  ambasaar 
dor,  and  Sir  Francis  Eqglefield,  who  had 
been  of  Queen  Mary's  council;   and  t^ey 
were  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
English  malcontents.      The  other  set  con- 
sisted of  the  Italians  who  had  lately  been  in 
England,  and  were  neaiiy  all  <^  them  friends 
or  servants  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pole — Com- 
mendone,  Piiuli,  Ormanetto,  Parpaglia,  and 
others.      Pius  considered   tJiat  these  men 
would  be  able  and  ready  to  tell  the  tnitii 
and  to  give  good  advice,   and   consulted 
them  on  what  should  be  done  with  r^ard 
to  England.     But  they  could  not  give  good 
counsel ;  for  their  view  of  the  case  was  nar- 
rowed by  their  own  passions,  and  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  real  grounds 
of  the  new  schism,  and  with  its  relation  to 
general  politics.     The  English  malcontents, 
seeing  tne  Queen  rather  favourable  to  the 
outward   forms   of   Catiiolic  worship,  and 
rather  violent  against  the  ultra-Protestants, 
fondly  believed  that  she  might  not  after  all 
be  really  disaffected  to  the  ancient  creed, 
and  that,  if  only  Cecil  and  his  adherents 
could  be  driven  from  office,  she  might,  ont 
of  fear  of  Puritanism,  return  to  union  with 
Rome.     The  Italians  were  probably  better 
aware  of  her  real  position.      They  nnde^ 
stood  that   she   had  provoked  the  whole 
schism  only  because  of  the  marriage  proniDi- 
tion  contained  in  the  English  Book  of  Com- 
mon    Prayer,   and    not    contained  in  toe 
Canon  Law;   so  that,  as  the  Canon  Law 
could  not  be  changed  to  please  her,  and  as 
she  would  not  and  could  not  give  up  her 
point,   no   conciliation  would  be  possihlfc 
But  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  wonM 
only  gain  in  importance  and  perhi^  «^®* 
in  emoluments  if  a  negotiation  were  begun. 
Tliey  had,  moreover,  a  grudge  against  Efl^ 
beth.      Some  of  them  had  been  *''®*^ 
rather  roughly  at  the  Queen's  accession ;  and 
they  had  all  lost  the  prospect  of  a^^^^^ 
ment  from  En^and.     Thus  both  the  x^ 
Ushmen  and  the  Italians  agreed  on  one  poin*' 
a  Nuncio  was  to  be  sent  to  England  in  order 
to  admonish  the  Queen  to  give  up  her  erron 
and  live  as  a  good  CathoHc    The  policy  ^j 
inaction  which  had  hitherto  been  pursned 
showed,  they  said,  a  spirit  of  unbecomiDg 
weakness;  and  carelessness  on  the  part  w 
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Rome  could  onfy  diwist  and  dishearten  the 
faithful  Catholics,  "uie  King  of  Spain,  who 
recommended  it,  did  so  from  political  mo- 
tives. His  dread  of  Mary  Stuart,  his  jeal- 
ousy of.  France,  made  him  forget  the  real 
welfare  cf  Chriistianity.  The  Pope  mi^t 
easily  petrceive  that  the  accounts  which  the 
Spanisn  ministers  gave  of  Elizabeth's  doings 
were  always  too  favourable,  that  they  tried 
to  colour  over  whatever  she  did,  but  that 
they  could  not  deny  that  ever  since  her  ac- 
cession she  had  steadily  gone  on  in  her 
work  of  separation  from  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  course  which  the  French 
seemed  ta  desire — that  the  Pope  should  de- 
clare against  her  immediately  and  without 
previous  conciliatory  efforts — was  equally 
fraught  with  dangers.  The  English  people 
would  resent  such  a  measure ;  the  Catholics 
would  be  pursued  with  violence,  and  no  tol- 
eration whatever  shown  to  them;  bloody 
wars  would  be  the  result,  and  who  could 
know  how  they  would  end  ?  * 

All  this  was  true  enough.  The  Pope  had 
long  suspected  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  ministers,  and  all  the  more  as  the 
latter  were  unable  to  tell  him  of  their  one 
solitary  hope — ^Elizabeth's  inclination  for 
Dudley.  So  he  took  the  middle  course. 
He  yielded  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of 
Elizabeth's  enemies ;  and,  having  decided  to 
send  a  Nuncio  to  her,  at  the  end  of  April 
1560,  he,  at  their  request,  appointed  Yin- 
cenzo  Parpaglia,  Abbot  of  San  Saluto,  to 
the  office.  The  Abbot  was  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  once 
arrived  in  England  was  to  admonish  the 
Queen  to  leave  her  evil  ways  and  return 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  If  she 
would  only  do  this,  he  was  to  promise  her  a 
most  benevolent  welcome,  and  all  possible 
help  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  But  if  he 
found  her  obstinate  in  her  heresy,  he  was  to 
explain  to  her  the  dangers  to  which  she  ex- 
posed herself  by  briaving  the  censures  of  the 
Church  and  the  deprivation  of  her  ieaLm.f 

Yincenzo  Pmpaglia  waa  a  Fiedmontese 
by  birth.  He  had,  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time,  entered  the  service  of  Charles  m. 
of  Savoy,  his  liege  lord,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  several  diplomatic  affiEors, 
and  rewarded  by  the  title  and  income  of  an 
Abbot  of  the  convent  of  San  Saluto.  Hav- 
ing left  the  service  of  the  Duke,  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Pole,  with 
whom  he  acquired  considerable  influence, 
and  whose  entire  confidence  ho  enjoyed. 
He  was  employed  by  Pole  in  delicate  mis- 
sions, some  of  whi(m  he  fulfilled  with  con- 


*  Samancas,  Est.  Leg.  520,  fol.  40. 
t  Ibid.  Leg.  886,  fbl.  25. 


siderable  skilL  He  was  sent  to  procure  the 
hasty  and  inconsideTate  nomination  of  Pole 
as  legate  to  Fbgland,  while  the  country  was 
still  in  open  rebellion  against  Rome,  and, 
finding  that  Julius  hl  had  already  forestalled 
his  master's  wishes,  he  went,  nevertheless,  to 
Rome  to  settle  the  minor  points.  Again, 
when  the  Cardinal  had  finally  been  received 
in  England,  he  almost  exclusively  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  his  mast^,  as  Legate 
pro  pace,  kept  up  with  France  and  Spain, 
until  the  conference  of  Mark  was  brought 
about  He  continued  to  intrigue  at  both 
courts,  until  at  last  both  French  and  Span- 
iards, suspecting  the  agent  of  Pole,  and  sus- 
pecting Pole  himself,  concluded  a  truce 
without  their  intervention.^  All  this  time 
he  had  shown  proof  of  considerable  ability ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  evinced  so 
great  a  love  of  intrigue  and  mischief  that 
Philip  strongly  remonstrated  with  Pole, 
who  was  forced  to  dismiss  and  disown  his 
servantf  Parpaglia  now  went  to  Paris, 
there  to  plot  and  intrigue  with  Cardinal 
Carafia,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome ;  and 
next,  all  at  once,  he  left  for  Flanders,  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy.  There 
we  find  him  at  the  nsoment  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's accession  eagerly  endeavouring  to  excite 
distrust  and  jealousy  between  her  ministers 
and  the  Fr^ch  and  Spaniards.  He  was, 
however,  so  well  known  already  at  Philip's 
court  that  he  excited  universal  suspicion; 
and,  no  patron  stepping  in  to  shield  him 
&om  the  royal  anger,  he  was  arrested  and 
afterwards  banished  from  the  King's  domin- 
ions.^ He  was  returning  to  Rome  by  way 
of  fVance,  when  he  was  once  more  arrested. 
His  intrigues  had  not  been  more  acceptable 
to  the  French  than  to  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  treatment  he  had  to  undergo  in  the 
French  prisons  seems  to  have  been  still 
worse  than  that  he  had  to  submit  to  in  Flan-* 
ders.§  His  imprisonment  however  was  not 
of  long  duration ;  for  in  the  beginning  of 
1560  we  find  him  again  at  Rome,  exerting 
himself  in  his  accustomed  way,  quite 
ready  to  go  on  any  dangerous  errand,  pro- 
vided it  gave  scope  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities. 

Pius  IT.,  in  deciding  upon  this  mission 
and  choosing  such  a  man  as  Parpaglia  for  it, 
fully  understood  that  it  might  and  even 
must  lead  to  further  action ;  that  it  would 
occasion  considerable  excitement  in  England ; 
that  it  might  weaken  the  Gk>vemment,  and 

*  Paris,  AfiairoB  Etrang&res ;  aad  Venice,  In* 
glaterra,  vol.  i 
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even  lead  to  its  total  overthrow,  and  make 
the  country  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  con- 
queror. Ten  years  earlier  such  considera- 
tions would  have  restrained  the  action  of 
the  Pope ;  but  the  last  few  years  had 
strangely  altered  the  position  of  the  different 
parties. 

Europe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  presented  a  spectacle  resembling  in 
some  points  that  which  three  centuries 
later  it  presented  under  Napoleon  i.  The 
ambition  of  Charles  v.  equalled  that  of  the 
great  French  Emperor ;  he,  too,  dreamed  of 
nothing  less  than  a  universal  empire.  When 
the  battle  of  Pavia  seemed  to  have  decided 
in  his  favour,  his  conduct  became  so  oppres- 
dve  that  he  met  with  resistance  even  from 
his  former  ally.  Pope  Clement  vii.  He 
answered  by  ordering  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  to  take  Rome ;  and  the  Pope  had 
to  fly  for  his  life  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Seeing  the  immense  danger  to  which  the 
wnbition  of  Charles  v.  exposed  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe,  Clement  set  aside  all  other 
considerations  and  became  the  ally  of  every 
enemy  of  the  Emperor.  Only  a  few  years 
before,  when  the  national  movement  in  Ger- 
many had  taken  a  religious  form,  when  a 
friar  had  attacked  the  papal  and  foreign 
emissaries,  and  he  and  his  adherents  had 
declaimed  against  the  divine  service  being 
held  in  a  foreign  language,  the  Holy  See 
had  strongly  opposed  the  movement  and 
anathematized  the  new  heresiarch.  The 
heresy,  however,  had  grown;  it  was  now 
not  only  an  opposition  to  Rome,  but  an  op- 
position also  to  the  foreign  Spanish  Emperor ; 
it  represented  the  national  party  in  Germany. 
The  French  were  already  allied  with  them 
against  the  oonmion  foe;  and  into  this 
league  Clement  vn.  entered.  The  most 
Christian  king,  the  German  Protestants,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Pope,  who  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  Italiui  patriots, 
were  from  that  time  allies  againt  Charies  v. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  Emperor's 
star  seemed  waning  altogether,  when  it  was 
thought  that  misfortune  and  sickness  had 
broken  his  spirit,  when  no  danger  was 
any  longer  apprehended  from  his  ambition 
and  power,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
Protestants,  heated  by  religious  fanaticism, 
went  further  and  further  in  their  innovations, 
and  gained  over  one  province  after  another, 
the  Pope  felt  ag^  as  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  secular  prince. 
Forsaking  his  allies,  he  assisted  Charles  v. 
against  the  heretics,  and  lent  him  his  aid  to 
re-establish  the  Catholic  worship  along  with 
the  imperial  power.  But  invariably  at  the 
very  first  successes,  Charles  again  became 
overbearing,  and  the    Pope,  offended   and 


frightened,  at  once  returned  to  his  former 
poucy  of  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  And 
thus  it  was  thaty  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  war,  after  many  a  battle  seemingly 
decisive,  Charles  found  himself  in  much  the 
same  position  as  before,  while  the  only  party 
which  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  waa 
that  of  the  Protestants. 

But  now  all  this  was  changed ;  and  the 
stormy  conclave  which  led  to  the  election  of 
Pius  IV.  was  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  policy 
of  Rome — the  era  of  reaction.  Charles  v., 
the  Emperor  before  whose  ambition  the 
Popes  had  hitherto  trembled,  was  no  more. 
At  the  end  of  1558  he  had  died  at  Taste; 
and  with  him  had  died  ■  that  ambition  and 
that  energy  which  made  him  so  terrible. 
Philip,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  all  his  do- 
minions, and  wore  all  his  crowns  except  one 
which  practical  men  might  sneer  at,  bnt 
which  to  Charles  appeared  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all — ^the  one  which  sanctioned  all  his 
wild  schemes — the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.  Philip's  influence  in  Germany, 
vigorously  combated  by  the  younger  Aus- 
trian branch,  was  but  small ;  and  in  Italy, 
though  he  obtained  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar,  his  power  was  less  than  his  father's 
had  been.  The  crown  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, which  he  had  worn  in  right  of  his 
wife,  he  lost  by  her  death  a  few  weeks  after 
that  of  his  father ;  the  crown  of  Portugal 
he  could  not  yet  hope  to  inherit  Both  on 
account  of  this  altered  position  and  ol  th^ 
difference  of  character  between  him  and  his 
father,  a  total  change  of  politics  took  place 
at  the  Spanish  Court  Abandoning  all  ideas 
of  further  conquest,  Philip  seemed  only 
intent  on  keeping  his  own.  His  ambition 
was  not  to  be  feared ;  aggression  was  not 
to  be  apprehended  from  him.  The  Popj 
could  lay  aside  all  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  King,  and  proceed  fearlessly 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  in  the 
confldence  that  he  would  not  want  them 
again  to  defend  his  temporal  throne. 

So  far  Pius  had  fully  understood  the 
question;  what  lay  beyond  had  not  yet 
become  clear  to  him.  Incautiously,  and 
without  calculating  the  consequences,  he  dis- 
closed his  intention  of  sending  a  nuncio  to 
England  (which  had  been  kept  strictly  s^ 
cret)  to  Francisco  de  Vargas,  King  Philip « 
ambassador.*  Great  was  his  astonishment 
at  the  violent  opposition  his  plan  immediate- 
ly met  with  from  the  Spaniard.  The  W 
had  never  realised  the  fact,  but  too  weU 
known  to  Vargas,  that  if  PhiUp  had  not  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  his  father,  that  8i»- 
bition  had  not  died  out  of  Europe,  but  only 

*  Sunancas,  Est  Leg.  886,  fol.  25. 
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ebanged  sides,  and  taken  np  its  abode  at  the 
court  of  France.      On  the  24th  of   April 
1558,    the   Dauphin    Francis,  heur   to   the 
Frencli    crown,  nad   married   Mary  Stoart, 
who  claimed  at  Qaeen  Mary's  death  to  be 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  throne  of  England. 
A  year  later  Francis  and  Mary  had  become 
King  and  Queen  of  France ;  and  they  were 
at  me  time  nearly  at  open  war  with  Eliza- 
beths    That  they  harboured  plans  to  drive 
her  out  of  England,  and  to  take  her  place 
for  themselves,  was  certain ;  nor  would  the 
accomplishment  of  this  success  have  been 
the  last  step  of    their  ambition.     Having 
united  the  British  Islands  to  France,   the 
King  and  Queen  would  have  been  masters 
of  the  Channel ;  they  would  have  been  able 
to  cut  off  the  Blemish  Provinces  from  the 
rest  of  Philip's  dominions,  and  might  have 
brought  about  sooner,  more  completely,  and 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  French  inters 
est,  that  rising  of  the  Netheriands  against 
Spanish  oppression,  which  was  to  happen  a 
few  years  later.     A  like  position  and  aim 
give  rise  to '  like  views   and   conduct ;  and 
thus  Francis  and  Mary,  finding  themselves 
successors  to  Charles  v.'s  ambition,  began  to 
play   Charles  v.'s  game.      Casting   off  all 
deference  for  national  feelings,  they  put  a 
strong  pressure  upon  their  Scottish  subjects. 
They  abandoned    their    former  allies,  the 
Protestants,  and  became  zealous  Catholics. 
They  plotted  and  intrigued  both   in  Italy, 
and  in  Flanders  and  England ;  and  though 
they  were   at  peace  with   every  one,  they 
kept  up   a  considerable   army  and   navy. 
They  hid  their  poHcy  so  little  that  Philip 
would     have     been    blind     not    to    see 
through  it,  and  a  fool  not  to  counteract  it 
To  defend   the  national  independence   of 
England,  therefore,  became  to  him  an  impera- 
tive duty :  to  favour  the  natural  friends  of  her 
independence,    a   secondary  but    also  very 
important    obligation.     Already  at  Cateau 
Cambresis  the  Spanish  ministers  had  stoutly 
maintained  the  interests  of  England.     To 
their  exertions,  to   the  decided  attitude  of 
Philip,  it  was  chiefly  due  that  a  promise  was 
extorted  from  the  King  of  France  for  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  that  the  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness  had  to  ratify  the  treaty,  thereby 
recognising  Elizabeth  as  Queen  of  England, 
in  short  that  all  guarantees  were  given  for 
the  safety  of  Elizabeth's  throne.     The  Cath- 
olic King  it  had  been  who  had  arranged  the 
quarrels  between  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Hanseatie  towns.     It  was  in 
Philip's  dominions  that  Elizabeth  borrowed 
money ;  his    subjects    furnished    her  with 
arms  and  ammunition  for  her  troops ;  in  short 
he  proved,  if  not  her  friend  at  heart,  her 
true  and  faithful  ally.     He  defended   the 


heretical  Queen  of  England  against  the 
French,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
securely  bum  the  heretic  burghers  in  Flan- 
ders. 

But  he  did  even  more  than  this,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  for  Elizabeth's  safety.  It  was 
greatly  to  her  advantage  that  the  English 
Catholics  had  not  been  quick  to  understand 
the  altered  position  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  of  France.  The  latter  still  appeared  to 
them  as  the  ally  of  Northumberland,  as  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  Wyatt,  as  the  instigator 
of  constant  revolt  against  Queen  Mary,  as 
the  friend  of  EliziS>eth  and  of  heresy. 
Themselves  most  earnest  in  their  creed, 
they  were  unable  to  understand  that  politi- 
cal motives  may  be  stronger  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  religious  zeal;  that  Henry  n.  of 
France  might  have  been  a  good  Catholic, 
though  he  assisted  the  heretics ;  that  Philip 
would  assist  them  in  his  turn,  though  him- 
self perfectly  orthodox.  To  them  Philip  still 
appeared  as  the  restorer  of  the  faith  five 
years  ago,  as  the  husband  of  pious  Queen 
Mary ;  and  some  of  them,  in  their  hate  of 
Elizabeth,  even  saw  in  him  the  successor  of 
his  wife.  Some  of  them  realized  part  of  the 
truth ;  but  even  they  either  were  still  hope- 
ful that  he  would  prefer  the  inspirations  of 
piety  to  those  of  policy,  or  else  despaired  of 
convincing  the  bulk  of  their  party  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place.  All  of  them 
expected  from  him,  and  from  him  alone, 
advice,  guidance,  and-  support  To  his 
soothing  infiuence,  to  the  friendship  he 
showed  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her 
heretical  doings,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
that  the  English  Catholics  offered  so  little 
re^stance,  uiat  as  yet  no  s3niiptom  had  ap- 
peared of  rebellion,  and  that  many  a  faithful 
son  of  Rome  was  fighting  in  Scotland  for 
the  Protestant  Lorcte  of  the  Congregation 
against  the  Catholic  Queen  Regent  Philip's 
ambassador  in  England,  Alvaro  de  Quadra, 
had  been  directed  to  act  with  the  greatest 
circumspection.  To  the  overtures  of  those 
who  applied  to  him  with  a  request  for  as- 
sistance, and  an  offer  oi  services  against  the 
Queen,  he  gave  evasive  replies.  To  the 
more  ardent  he  represented  that  the  Ume 
had  not  yet  come,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
squander  their  forces  in  too  early  resistance. 
To  the  \esA  violent  he  intimated  that  gentle 
means  might  still  be  found  to  change  the 
Queen's  mind,  and  bring  her  back  to  reason. 
Being  himself  a  Catholic  bishop  of  undoubt- 
ed zeal  for  the  Church,  his  influence  was 
sufficient  to  balance  the  natural  impatience 
of  the  more  violent  adherents  of  Rome,  and 
the  incitement  they  received  from  France. 
De  Quadra's  policy  towards  the  Queen  was 
in  accordance  with  his  behaviour  with  re- 
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spect  to  her  subjects.  By  all  ffentle  means 
he  tried  to  bring  her  back  to  me  obedience 
of  Rome.  Now  he  played  on  her  fears  of 
France,  upon  her  aversion  to  Calvinists .  and 
other  violent  reformers,  frightening  her  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  in  order  to  keep  her 
back  from  any  bold  movement  against  the 
Catholics ;  now  he  encouraged  with  all  his 
might  the  intrigue  with  Lord  Robert  Dudley ; 
now  he  threatened  her  with  his  master's 
anger.  But  he  never  at  that  time  plotted 
against  her.  By  the  arrival  of  a  nuncio  this 
^PP7  ^^  would  immediately  be  disturbed. 
However  great  the  influence  of  De  Quadra 
might  be,  the  authority  of  the  Pope^s  repre- 
sentative would,  with  the  Catholics  at  least, 
throw  it  into  the  shade.  Philip's  minister 
would  no  longer  be  master  of  the  situation. 
Parpaglia,  if  the  Queen  admitted  him  into 
England,  would  pursue  a  policy  contrary  to 
that  of  De  Qua<h».  He  would  flat^r  and 
deceive  her ;  he  would  allay  her  fears^  lull  her 
vigilance  to  sleep,  rejoice  in  every  fault  she 
conmutted.  And  instead  of  quieting  the 
Catholics  he  would  incite  them  to  resist 
The  conflicting  influences,  the  different 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  the  nuncio,  would  shake  the  credit  of 
both,  would  disorganize  parties  and  rouse  indi- 
viduals, would  lead  to  disturbance  and  revolt ; 
and,  in  the  confusion  that  would  ensue,  Eng- 
land might  become  an  easy  prey  to  France. 

All  tms  Yar^  well  knew.  He  had  re- 
ceived repeated  instructions  to  prevent  any 
step  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Queen  of  England :  *  here  was  such  a  step, 
uid  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  it  Scarcely 
had  the  Pope  told  him  that  a  nuncio  was  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  to 
admonish  her  to  forsake  her  evil  ways,  when 
he  remonstrated  in  strong  language.  He 
dwelt  on  the  many  disadvantages  of  such  a 
mission.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  who 
were  the  real  instigators  of  such  a  measure, 
and  what  were  their  aims.  The  Pope  ought 
to  remember  that  England  was  not  alone 
concerned ;  that  it  was  not  the  only  country 
infected  with  heresy,  nor  the  worst  And 
what  if  the  nuncio  were  refused  admittance  ? 
The  Pope  must  either  swi^ow  the  aflront 
offered  him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador, 
and  raise  the  spirit  of  the  heretics  by  the  im- 
punitv  with  which  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
sult him,  or  he  must  begin  proceedings 
against  the  Queen.  This  latter  course  womd 
destroy  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  question,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Queen  to  give  way,  and  would  drive 
her  to  extreme  courses  and  to  retaliation 
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upon  her  Catholic  subjecta  It  would,  more- 
over, strengthen  her  position  and  weaken 
the  Catholic  party  in  England.  Many  an 
Englishman  would  resent  the  proceedings 
against  his  Queen,  would  look  at  the  depri- 
vation pronounced  agunst  her  by  the  Holy 
See  as  an  undue  interference,  and,  when 
called  upon  to  choose  between  his  allegiance 
to  Rome  and  his  allegiance  to  his  Queen, 
might  prefer  the  latter.  It  was  far  more 
probable  that  by  this  mission  Ms  Holiness 
would  endanger  religion  in  Flanders  and  in 
France  than  restore  it  in  England.  The 
Pope,  seeing  Yaigas  take  the  matter  so 
eaamestly,  became  rather  uneasy.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  not  having  told  him  be- 
fore of  what  he  was  going  to  do.  The 
nuncio,  he  assured  him,  would  act  with  the 
greatest  prudence.  The  man  chosen  for  the 
office  was  perfectly  fitted  for  it,  knowincr 
England  well,  having  been  already  employed 
in  delicate  negotiations,  and  therefore  suffi- 
ciently discreet  to  feel  his  way,  and  do 
nothing  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
Holy  See,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing, 
against  those  of  the  Catholic  king.  It  was, 
he  said,  the  abbot  of  San  Saluto.  At  this 
name  Yaraas  started  afresh,  and  protested 
that  the  Pope  had  chosen  the  very  worst 
person  for  tlus  very  worst  errand ;  Parpaglia 
was  a  reckless  intriguer  who  would  take  plea* 
sure  in  embroiling  everything.  He  was 
going  to  proceed  in  tius  strain,  when,  to  the 
great  rehef  of  the  Pope,  some  cardinals 
entered  to  hold  a  congregation  under  his 
presidency,  and  gave  him  a  pretext  for  dia- 
missing  the  ambassador  and  escaping  bis 
remonstrances. 

But  Vargas  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
suppressed.  He  straightway  repaired  to 
Cardinal  Charles  Borromeo,  the  Pope's 
nephew  and  confidential  minister,  and  freely 
expounded  the  reasons  which  made  him  ob^ 
ject  so  strongly  to  the  proposed  mission  and 
the  person  chosen  for  it  As  to  the  mission, 
he  urged  strongly  the  arguments  he  had  al- 
ready brought  forwMrd  in  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence; as  to  tiie  person,  he  roundly  declared 
that  Parpaglia  was  the  man  least  of  all  fitted 
for  the  office.  Being  a  servant  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  abbot  was  naturally  odious 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  majority  of  English* 
men,  and  on  his  side  could  not  but  still 
nourish  some  grudge  against  those  who,  in 
his  late  master's  lifetime,  had  thwarted  hia 
designs.  At  heart  more  French  than  Pied* 
monteee,  Parpaglia  would  not  be  sufficiently 
impartial  and  moderate.  .His  love  of  mia- 
chief,  which  had  been  so  manifestly  shown 
on  former  occasions,  would  lead  him  to  em- 
broil matters  even  more  than  they  were  em- 
broiled abready ;  and,  instead  of  doing  good 
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to  the  cause  of  leli^on,  he  would  only  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  France.  Besides,  as  the 
abbot  had,  on  account  of  his  misconduct, 
been  banished  from  Philip's  dominions, 
Yai^as  felt  sure  that  the  king  could  not  but 
resent  his  nomination,  as  a  sign  of  small  re- 
spect to  himself.  He  charged  Borromeo 
to  tell  the  Pope  all  l^iis,  and  earnestly  to  beg 
of  him  to  abandon  the  project.  The  diplo- 
matic cardinal  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  out, 
himself  rather  favourable  to  tiie  nuncio,  he 
was  no  good  adrooate  of  the  opposite  cause. 
The  Pope  replied  on  the  following  morning, 
the  fourth  of  May,  that  he  was  veiy  sony 
the  thing  care  so  much  displeasure  to  V  argas, 
but  that,  having  gone  so  far,  Parpaglia  hav- 
ing already  received  his  commission  and 
leave  to  depart,  it  could  not  be  recalled.  In 
future,  the  Pope  promised  he  would  first 
consult  Yaigas.  To  soothe,  however,  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ambassador,  Borromeo 
assured  him  that  Hie  abbot  had  orders  to 
consult  about  everything  with  De  Quadra, 
and  to  be  guided  by  his  advice,  and  that, 
on  hb  way  to  London,  he  was  to  stop  at 
Brussels  to  wait  for  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  with 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Granvelku* 

StiU  Vargas  was  not  content  He  fully 
understood  that  all  these  protestations  meant 
nothing,  that  the  fact  of  Parpaglia's  going, 
however  quiet  his  outward  behaviour,  how- 
ever fair  his  speeches,  would  be  pernicious 
to  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  ought  not  even  to 
be  allowed  to  ask  for  admittance  into  Eng^ 
land  and  to  put  the  Queen  in  the  position  of 
refusing  it  A^n  he  went  to  the  Pope, 
and  repeated  his  remonstrances  with  such 
energy  that  Pius  became  perplexed,  and  re- 
luctantly gave  wav.  In  order  that  Vargas 
might  write  to  Philip  about  the  matter  and 
receive  hb  reply,  a  courier  was  sent  after 
Parpafflia,  who  had  abready  left  home,  to 
stop  him  till  the  King's  answer  had  arrived. 
The  courier  was  fortunate  enough  to  over- 
take the  abbot,  who,  being  to  his  great  re- 
gret forced  to  postpone  nis  journey,  pre- 
ferred returning  to  Kome,  there  to  expostu- 
late with  the  ministers  of  the  Pope  and  with 
Vargas  himself, f  rather  than  stay  at  Viterbo. 
The  same  day  other  couriers  were  galloping 
to  Spain  and  to  Flanders  to  warn  King 
Philip,  Granvella,  and  De  Quadra  of  the 
danger  that  was  threatening  liie  Queen.^ 

When  Paipagtia's  nomination  had  become 
certain,  the  spirit  of  the  English  malcontents 
at  Rome  rose.  When  his  departure  at  last 
took  place,  their  exultation  became  so  strong 
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that  they  could  no  longer  hide  their  joy,  and 
forgot  that  prudent  secrecy  which  had  hith- 
erto served  them  so  weU.  Little  acquidnt* 
ed  with  the  real  state  of  European  aflfairs, 
they  did  not  foresee  the  opposition  which 
would  be  offered  to  their  plans.  Sanguine 
as  all  refugees  are,  they  already  saw  the 
Queen  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  religion 
restored  to  their  country.  Those  indeed 
among  them  who  occupied  a  more  distin- 
guished position,  who  had  still  some  prudence 
left,  did  not  manifest  their  joy  too  openly,  but 
professed  still  an  outward  loyalty  to  Eliza- 
beth. Sir  Edward  Came  wrote  to  the 
Queen,  and  apprised  her  of  Parpaglia 's  com- 
ing ;*  while  Sir  Francis  Englefield  wrote  t<> 
Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper,  upon  the  same  sub- 
jectt  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  thought 
fit  in  these  letters  to  explain  what  share  they 
had  had  in  this  mission,  what  fruit  they 
thought  would  come  of  it,  or  what  were 
their  feelings  on  the  subject  But  in  private 
letters  to  uieir  friends  they  seem  to  have 
been  less  prudent  In  one  of  these,  it 
appears,  Carne  exultingly  declared  that  Par^ 
paglia  was  to  begin  uie  cognizance  of  the 
Queen's  right  to  the  throng,  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  what,  in  case  of  obstinacy  on 
her  part,  would  be  the  award.^  Others 
were  even  more  imprudent  Feeling  certain 
that  the  days  of  Elizabeth's  insolent  reign 
were  numbered,  they  scarcely  held  it  worth 
while  to  hide  their  thoughts  any  longer,  and 
forgot  that  the  veiy  friends  and  relations  to 
whom  they  were  addressing  their  treasonable 
missives  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  Queen 
whom  they  wished  to  overthrow.§ 

All  this  while  the  English  agent  at  Venice, 
John  Shers,  was  keenly  watching  their  pro^ 
ceedings.  Whatever  he  could  gather  of 
their  doings  from  the  communications  of  the 
Venetian  Government,  from  private  reports, 
or  by  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  he  wrote  to 
Cecil  and  to  the  Queen ;  and  by  him  it  was 
that  Elizabetii  was  first  apprised  of  the  dan- 
ger that  was  threatening  her.||  The  news 
reached  her  at  a  critical  moment.  Trusting 
that,  whatever  she  might  do,  Philip  would 
protect  her  against  the  resentment  of  France, 
she  had  taken,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  a 
bolder  course  than  her  Council  advised. 
First,  she  had  secretly  assisted  the  rebellious 
lords  with  money.  Then  Winter,  her  ad- 
nural,  sailed  out  with  the  fieet  to  intercept 
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the  succoor  which  the  Marquis  d'Elbcenf 
was  to  lead  oyer  to  the  French  in  Scotland ; 
and  he  would  have  attempted  to  do  so  had 
not  a  violent  gale  accomplished  the  woi^  for 
him.  But  Winter,  not  content  with  the 
victory  the  elements  had  given  him,  riding 
up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  attached  and  destroyed 
some  French  ships,  and  thereby  forced  the 
French  commande^•in•«hief  to  fall  back  into 
Leith.  And  this  not  proving  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  Scottish  lords  into  anything  like 
sustained  energy,  part  of  the  English  army, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, crossed  the  border  on  the  28th  of 
March,  joined  the  Soots,  and  laid  siege  to 
Leith.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  more 
difficult  than  was  expected.  The  town  was 
well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
from  three  to  four  thousand  men  under 
D'Oyselles,  Martigues,  and  La  Brosse, — ^all 
excellent  soldiers.  The  English  sappers, 
veterans  of  Philip,  worked  on  at  their 
trenches,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the 
besieged ;  but  when  these  latter  made  a  sally, 
the  English  foot  that  were  to  defend  the 
works  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and 
routed.  A  blockade,  for  which  the  troops 
were  sufficient,  would  indeed  have  delivered 
the  town,  without  great  loss,  into  Elizabeth's 
hands ;  but  it  might  have  lasted  many 
months;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient breach  was  battered,  a  storm  was  re- 
solved upon.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  Eng- 
lish attacked  the  place.  As  might  be 
expected  of  raw  levies  led  by  inexperienced 
captains,  they  fell  into  confusion.  The 
galling  fire  of  the  French  added  to  the  dis- 
order ;  the  bugles  had  to  sound  a  retreat ; 
and  the  troops  fell  back,  leaving  near  a  thou- 
sand of  their  comrades  in  the  ditches  of 
the  fortress.  Though  the  disaster  was  not 
very  terrible  in  fact,  it  appeared  so  to  an 
army  and  a  people  unused  to  real  war.  It 
was  doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  seven 
thousand  English,  assisted  by  a  strong  fleet, 
had  not  better  retire  before  three  thousand 
French.  Norfolk  had  in  all  haste  to  send 
two  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Grey;  but 
though  the  blockade  was  thus  kept  up,  the 
English  captains  had  not  the  sligntest  wish 
to  renew  theif  experiment  of  a  storm.  Leith, 
it  was  reckoned,  might  hold  out  till  August ;  if 
the  French  by  that  time  could  assemble  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  break  through  Winter's 
squadron,  and  throw  victuals  and  a  thousand 
or  two  additional  men  into  Leith,  Grey 
would  after  all  be  forced  to  retire. 

At  such  a  conjuncture  no  news  could  be 
more  unwelcome  to  the  Queen  than  that 
which  she  received  from  Italy.  She  very 
naturally  believed  that  the  mission  of  Par- 
paglia  originated  with  Philip  and  his  min- 


isters, or  at  least  had  not  been  resolved  upon 
without  their  knowledge.  If  such  was  Uie 
case,  if  neither  the  Spanish  agents  at  Rome  had 
offered  sufficient  resistance  to  a  step  so  very 
dangerous  to  her,  nor  the  Spanish  ambassa* 
dor  in  London  had  warned  her  of  its  ap- 
proach, she  might  conclude  that  Philip  was 
no  longer  true  to  her;  that  weary  of  her 
headstrong  ways,  he  was  leaving  her  to  her 
fate.  Left  to  struggle  alone  with  Franee 
and  with  her  own  Catholic  subjects  at  home, 
she  must  succumb.  Every  post  brought  bad 
tidings.  The  French  were  arming  again; 
the  Scots  were  wavering ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
some  intercepted  letters  of  Came  and  of  his 
friends  showed  the  Queen  how  little  she  could 
trust  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  her  friends^ 
Many  a  man  who  had  been  thought  true  to 
her  appeared  now  in  the  light  of  a  traitor; 
many  who  had  been  thought  neutral  weie 
found  to  be  decided  thou^  secret  enemies. 
An  abyss  seemed  to  be  opening  ai  Elisa- 
beth's feet,  ready  to  swallow  her  and  the 
Church  of  her  creation.  Well  might  she 
renew  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  and  fear 
the  worst. 

Had  ParpagUa  really  been  sent  with 
Philip's  consent,  had  he  been  allowed  to  ful- 
fil his  mission  and  to  ask  at  least  for  admit- 
tance at  Elizabeth's  court,  the  Queen,  far 
from  triumphing  over  her  enemies,  would 
have  l&d  to  fear  even  for  her  personal  safety. 
Three  courses  would  have  lain  open  before 
her,  each  fraught  with  considerable  danger. 
First,  she  might  simply  have  refused  to  ad- 
mit Parpaglia  and  to  hear  his  message.  In 
that  case  the  Pope,  after  the  slight  put  upon 
him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador,  coold 
not  but  have  resented  the  Queen's  behaviour. 
He  would  all  the  more  have  listened  to  tJie 
advice  of  her  enemies ;  proceedings  would 
have  begun  against  her  at  Rome ;  and  cen- 
sures and  deprivation  might  have  followed. 
The  Catholics  would  have  deserted  her,  if 
not  altogether  turned  against  her.  But  at 
that  moment  to  lose  Uie  support  of  her 
Catholic  subjects  would  have  been  to  lose 
her  crown.  The  English  Catholics  were 
cheered  by  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  Queen's  army  in  Scotland,  and  which  had 
had  a  veiy  disheartening  effect  on  the  re- 
forming party ;  they  were  cheered,  too,  by 
the  news  of  the  intended  mission  of  Par- 
paglia, of  which  they  had  been  apprised  by 
their  friends  at  Rome ;  and  thus  they  began 
already  to  show  signs  of  a  dangerous  spirit 
The  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northum- 
berland were  said  to  be  plotting  against  the 
Queen.  Lord  Dacres  was  suspected  of 
doing  the  same.  Of  the  heads  of  the  army 
a  good  many  were  disaffected,  so  much  so 
that  one  of  them,  Sir  James  Crofts,  had  been 
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ordered  back  to  London,  there  to  undergo 
an  examination.  Lord  Montague,  who  was 
shortly  expected  back  from  Spain,  would 
probaoly  join  the  disaffected;  and  his  in- 
naence  might  induce  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  conamanded  tlie  army  in  the  north,  to 
prefer  liis  allegiance  to  the  Pope  to  hb  al- 
Wiance  to  the  Queen.  The  northern  counties, 
which  had  remained  almost  entirely  Catholic, 
would  in  that  case  have  risen  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  the  army  under  Norfolk  would  have 
done  nothing;  the  French  would  have 
strained  every  nerve  to  increase  the  confusion 
in  England,  and  have  made  every  possible 
concession  to  regain  the  Scots ;  and  Philip, 
in  the  face  of  a  papal  sentence,  would  not 
have  ventured  to  assist  the  Queen.  All 
this  formed  a  terrible  prospect  before  her 
eyes;  and  so  formidable  did  the  danger 
seem  to  her,  that  she  abandoned  the  course 
which  would  have  led  to  it. 

The  second  course  open  to  her  was  to  admit 
Parpaglia,  and  to  amuse  him  with  fair  pro- 
mises till  the  war  should  be  ended.  She 
seems  to  have  thought  to  have  taken  this 
course  ;  but  it  certamly  appears  to  have  been 
the  least  advisable.  By  allowing  a  nuncio  to 
come  and  reside  at  her  court,  she  would  have 
filienated  from  her  the  more  advanced 
reformers.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
moreover,  already  suspicious  of  her  move- 
ments, would  have  lost  all  faith  in  her,  and 
miffht  have  made  their  peace  with  Francis 
ana  Mary,  and  destroyed  the  English  army 
which  had  entered  Scotland.  Thus,  after 
losing  the  support  of  her  most  stubborn  ad- 
herents, of  her  best  allies,  she  would  have 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  cunning 
Italian,  to  play  a  game  of  duplicity  in  which 
she  would  have  been  no  match  for  him. 

Thus  she  would  soon  have  been  forced  to 
adopt  the  third  course,  entire  submission  to  the 
Holy  See.  Undoing  all  she  had  done,  forsak- 
ing her  allies,  sacrificing  her  friends,  she  might 
have  courted  Philip's  favour,  have  relied  upon 
that  support  from  Pius  which  Parpaglia 
was  to  promise,  and  have  lived  thencefor- 
ward as  the  beloved  daughter  of  Rome. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  were  still  wa- 
vering between  their  hatred  of  persecution 
and  mslike  of  foreign  interference  even  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  creed  of  their  forefathers.  These  Eliza- 
beth might  have  drawn  along  with  her 
to  reunion  with  Rome,  certun  as  they  would 
have  felt  that  no  persecution  would  follow. 
As  to  the  extreme  parties,  they  were  pro- 
bably at  that  time  very  nearly  matched; 
losing  the  support  of  those  on  the  Protestant 
side,  Elizabeth  might  hope  to  allay  the  re- 
sentment of  those  on  the  Catholic  side,  and 
so  far  to  lose  nothing.    But  time  would  have 


brouffht  up  again  the  vexed  questions.  The 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  could  never  have 
the  love  of  the  Papal  party ;  the  wavering 
ren^ade  could  never  nave  the  esteem  of 
consistent  men.  The  very  first  difficulty, 
the  slightest  difference  with  Rome,  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  Catholic  opposition, 
which  the  queen,  unaided  by  the  Protestants, 
would  have  been  unable  to  quelL  She 
would,  moreover,  have  lost  the  support  of 
tiie  Protestant  Scots ;  while  against  her,  as 
against  her  sister  Mary,  the  whole  of  France, 
Catholic  and  Huguenot,  Quise  and  Coligny, 
would  have  been  united.  Her  position 
would  have  been  even  worse  than  Mary's ;  for, 
though  she  would  have  become  as  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  Philip  as  her  sister 
was,  she  would  not  have  had  the  same  title 
to  his  aid  and  protection.  Though  the  least 
dangerous  of  the  three,  this  course  also, 
whife  it  was  the  most  humiliating,  was  far 
from  being  a  safe  one. 

The  queen,  however,  did  not  lose  heart 
entirely.  As  the  danger  seemed  to  grow 
nearer  and  nearer,  she  looked  round  for 
means  to  extricate  herself.  Her  chief  em- 
barrassments for  the  moment,  as  she  well 
knew,  arose  out  of  her  religious  policy.  It 
was  on  account  of  that  that  great  numbers 
of  her  subjects  were  disaffected,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  was  decidedly  hostile,  that 
Philip,  her  best,  her  only  ally,  whose  influ- 
ence lutd  prevented  the  French  from  acting 
with  energy,  was  forsaking  her.  After  all 
she  did  not  care  for  Protestantism.  She  had 
favoured  it  because  she  thought  it  the  one 
religion  that  would  serve  her  purpose  and 
seat  her  firmly  on  the  throne  of  England ; 
but  now  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  her  posi- 
tion she  was  quite  ready  to  abandon  it,  and 
to  forsake  and  deny  those  who  had  helped 
her  to  establish  it  If  she  could  only  bring 
the  Pope  to  declare  formally  that  she  was 
legitimate,  she  might  as  well  be  a  Catholic. 
Tfcs,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
some  preparatory  steps.  In  order  to  urge 
on  the  Reformation,  nearly  every  office  of 
trust  had  been  filled  by  a  staunch  Protestant ; 
and  if ^  the  queen  attempted  to  retrace  her 
steps,  with  such  an  administration  to  execute 
her  orders,  she  might  meet  with  decided  re- 
sistance at  their  hands,  and  fail  to  carry  out 
her  will  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  get 
rid  at  least  of  tbe  one  man  who,  by  his  ca- 
pacity and  energy,  as  well  as  by  tiie  position 
he  filled,  was  most  able  to  resist,  wnile  his 
Protestantism  was  so  strong  as  to  make  him 
at  times  for^t  his  loyalty,  and  set. up  plans 
for  giving  his  mistress  a  Protestant  successor 
in  the  person  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey.  If 
Elizabeth  desired  to  submit  to  Rome,  Sir 
William  Cecil  must  be  out  of  the  way; 
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otherwise  she  must  expect  to  see  him  ooun- 
teract  all  her  measures.  She  accordingly 
found  out  that,  since  the  war  with  Scotliuid 
had  been  began  by  Cecil's  advice,  it  ought 
to  be  terminated  by  his  exertions ;  that  as 
the  French  offered  to  treat  of  peace  at  Ed* 
inbuigh,  and  she  was  to  send  commissioners 
to  nleet  those  of  Francis  and  Mary,  she 
could  choose  no  better  man  than  CecU ;  and 
that  indeed  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
hope  to  bring  the  affidr  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
Cecil  protested  vainly.  The  Queen  was  firm 
in  her  decision ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  and  with 
evil  forebodings,  he  left  on  the  28th  of  May. 

No  sooner  was  the  Queen  freed  from  con- 
trol than  she  commenced  operations.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  De  Quadra  waited  on  her. 
The  diplomatic  bishop  had  received  Vargas's 
letter,  and,  like  Vargas,  foresaw  the  great 
difficulties  in  which  Parpaglia's  mission 
would  involve  tiie  Queen.  UnKke  Vargas, 
however,  he  was  an  ard^t  Catholic.-  Though 
duty  towards  his  nuister  forbade  his  working 
agfdnst  Efizabeth,  and  even  made  it  impera- 
tive on  him  to  protect  her  as  far  as  he  could 
from  all  dangers,  he  seems  to  have  been 
tather  pleased  at  the  idea  that,  without  his 
interference,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  might  do 
in  her  favour,  she  would  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  reminded  of  her  haughty  boast 
that  she  might  be  <^  victa  sed  non  supplex." 
He  found  her  {^purently  perplexed  imd 
afraid.  After  some  talk  about  matters  in 
Scotland,  he  spoke  of  the  Catholics  whom 
she  was  arrestmg  right  and  left.  Though 
she  was  less  violent  than  cm  former  occasions, 
she  complained  that  they  were  conspiring 
against  her,  and  tr3dng  to  overthrow  her 
Government.  Whatever  she  did  was  done 
in  self-defence.  She  could  show  (alluding 
probably  to  the  intercepted  letters  of  Came 
and  others)  that  those  who  seemed  the 
quietest  had  been  the  very  worst  After 
this  the  conversation  turned  to  the  mission 
of  Parpaglia.  The  Queen  could  not  hide 
her  alarm ;  and  De  Quadra,  always  true  to 
his  policy  of  frightening  her  by  pointing  out 
all  possible  dangers,  took  pleasure  in  aug- 
menting her  apprehensions,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  aUay  t^em.  He  assured  her  that  the 
Pope's  object  could  be  no  other  than  to  give 
her  paternal  admonition  and  advice.  Per- 
haps the  mission  might  have  originated  with 
the  King,  who  had  always  hoped  that  she 
would  reunite  her  people  to  the  Church. 
He  knew  that  the  King  had  expressed  this 
conviction  to  the  Pope,  in  ord^  to  counteiv 
act  the  designs  of  the  French ;  and  the  Pope 
perhaps  wiwed  to  ascertain  by  his  own  mm* 
ister  whether  this  was  her  real  feeling. 

Here  then  Elizabeth  found  her  worst  ap- 
prehensions c(»i&iited  by  the  Spanish  am- 


bassador himself.  The  mis»on  which  she 
so  much  feared  was  King  Philip's  woii 
At  his  suggestion  she  was  to  be  forced  to 
declare  herself  Catholic  or  Protestant— 
either  to  submit  to,  or  be  at  open  war  witii, 
Rome.  She  did  not  dare  to  show  her  difl> 
pleasure  at  what  the  ambassador  told  her. 
She  declared  with  odXknB  that  she  was  at 
heart  as  good  a  Catholic  as  even  De  Qoadn 
himself;  that  her  belief  was  the  same  ss 
that  of  all  Catholics.  The  bishop  gra?e}y 
rebuked  her  for  having  in  that  case  dissem- 
bled so  long,  and  acted  against  her  con- 
science. She  swore  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  as  she  had  done ;  and,  after 
some  more  talk,  De  Quadra  pretended  to  be 
convinced.  He  began  to  feel  the  ground  as 
to  the  reception  which  Parpi^lia  might  ex- 
pect; and  here,  too,  he  found  the  Queen 
strangely  pliant.  She  went  so  far  as  to  saf 
that  the  nuncio  should  be  welcome,  and  tbat 
it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  the  Church  vas 
not  united  again.  De  Quadra  felt  sure  that 
if  he  had  at  that  time  pressed  for  a  more 
distinct  promise  he  would  have  obtained  it* 

Had  Parpaglia  gone  straight  on  instead  of 
being  detained  at  Rome  by  the  opposition 
of  Vargas,  he  would  by  that  day  have  been 
in  Flanders,  and  most  probably  have  already 
applied  for  a  safe-conduct  De  Quadra,  still 
unacquainted  with  Philip's  intentions,  migirt 
unwmly  have  indorsed  nis  demand ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  Elizabeth  was  at  that  time,  she 
would  have  granted  what  was  asked  from  her. 
Had  the  nuncio  been  admitted  into  England, 
she  would  have  found  out  too  late  that  she 
was  no  match  for  him.  She  would  have 
lied  boldly  and  unscrupulously ;  but  she 
would  have  learned  to  her  cost  that  lying 
so  as  to  deceive  is  an  art  very  difficult  to 
learn,  in  which  she  was  not  at  all  a  profi- 
cient, while  Parpaglia  was  one  of  its  most 
accomplished  adepts.  He  would  have  seen 
through  every  scheme  of  hers.  She,  on  the 
contr«7,  laclang  the  aid  of  Cecil,  would  soon 
have  grown  bewildered.  The  hand  of  the 
subtle  intriguer,  animated  by  party  spu^^ 
by  personal  hate,  and  by  an  innate  love  of 
mischief,  would  have  drawn  the  net  closer 
and  closer  around  her ;  and  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  break  through  it  Herself, 
indeed,  she  might  still  have  extricated  by 
timely  and  unconditional  submission ;  hnt 
her  Church  must  have  remained  in  *^ 
meshes. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Eli«abeth  was  en- 
tirely mistaken  as  to  Philip's  intention,  and 

♦  Simancas.  Est.  Leg.  620,  fol.  102,  and  Leg.  B^J 
fol.  88.  (See  Mr.  Fronde's  Hutory  of  ^9^^^' 
vol.vii.p.24a.) 
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as  to  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Parpaglia's 
mission.  At  the  rery  momeiit  when  she  was 
half  submitting  to  Rome  in  the  person  of 
De  Quadra,  the  Catholic  King  was  acting 
with  energy  in  her  interest,  and  shielding 
her  against  her  enemies.  Yai^gas's  courier 
had  Deen  detained  on  his  way  to  Toledo, 
and  arrived  only  at  the  end  of  May.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  despatch  had  been  de- 
ciphered and  communicated  to  the  King, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  unwonted  vi- 
gour. On  the  1st  of  June  a  courier  left  in 
hot  haste  for  Eome,  carrying  the  King's 
answer  to  Vargas. 

It  was  elaborate,  as  all  Philip's  despatches 
were ;  but  for  once  it  was  decisive  and  firm 
too.  The  King  fully  approved  his  ambas- 
sador's opposition  to  Parpaglia's  mission, 
and  ordered  him  to  persevere  in  it  with  even 
greater  energy.  Vargas  was  first  to  remind 
uie  Pope  that  his  predecessor  Paul  yi.  also 
had  intended  to  proceed  against  the  Queen, 
but,  when  all  the  inconyeniences  and  dan- 

fers  of  such  a  course  had  been  explained  to 
im,  had  for  the  time  abandoned  the  idea  of 
it,  and  promised  that  he  would  wait  till 
Philip  himself  indicated  the  favourable  mo- 
ment, and  only  act  with  his  knowledge  and 
advice.  The  King  hoped  that  Pius  would 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  most 
sincerely  told  him  his  opinion.  He  thought 
the  time  still  most  unpropitious.  For  if  an 
insulting  or  otherwise  inadmissible  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  Pope's  message,  and 
the  Pope  thereupon  shoula  pronounce  some 
sentence  against  the  Queen,  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  had  at  this  moment 
no  means  whatever  to  execute  the  Pope's 
mandate.  And  if  the  Queen  remained  ob- 
stinate, and  the  English  Catholics  perceived 
that  no  execution  followed,  they  would  los6 
all  confidence,  despair  of  all  help  from  the 
Pope  or  from  the  King,  and  perhaps  submit 
to  the  Queen.  Moreover,  this  mission  would 
be  most  inopportune  with  refi;ard  to  the 
peace  between  England  and  1^  ranee.  The 
French  would  take  courage  again,  and  be- 
come so  overbearing  as  to  make  im  under- 
standing impossible  The  result  would  be  a 
general  war;  and  Philip  must  remind  the 
Pope  of  all  the  misery  that  would  entail  on 
Christendom.  No  one  could  tell  when  it 
would  end.  A  General  Council  would  be- 
come impossible.  The  French  heretics, 
seeing  their  King  engf^ed  in  a  foreign  war, 
would  become  more  insolent  than  ever. 
And,  in  short,  the  result  of  the  mission 
would  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Pope 
intended.  Vargas  was  furthermore  to  pomt 
out  to  his  HoUness  all  the  hidden  motives 
of  those  who  urged  him  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner.   Some  did  so  out  of  spite  and  private 
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malice;  others,  in  order  that,  when  the 
matter  was  well  embroiled,  the  Pope  might 
be  brought  to  deprive  Elizabeth  of  her  crown, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Bang  of  France; 
others^  simply  m  the  hope  th^  they  might 
profit  personally,  or  from  some  other  equally 
oase  and  unworthy  motive.  Having  ex- 
plained all  this,  the  ambassador  was  to  in- 
sist on  the  recall  of  the  nuncio  with  such 
energy  that  the  Pope  should  not  be  able  to 
refuse  it  ParpagHa  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  meddle  any  more  with  these  matters,  least 
of  all  to  be  himself  nuncio  to  England.* 

But  fearful  lest  Vaigas  should  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  recall,  or  lest  the  courier  should 
arrive  too  late,  Philip  resolved  to  take  even 
stronger  and  more  certain  measures  in  order 
to  prevent  Parpaglia's  addressing  Elizabeth 
or  entering  her  realms.  Tlie  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Alba  waited  by  his  order  upon  the 
nuncio  staying  at  his  court,  and  quietly  told 
him  that,  the  mission  being  a  most  untimely 
one,  the  King  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Pope,  but  that,  as  this  might  arrive 
too  late,  he  was  also  sending  an  order  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  dettun  Parpa^lia  at 
Brussels.  In  this  measure  the  nuncio  was 
requested  to  concur ;  and  Alba  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  did  not  it  would  be 
carried  out  without  his  consent  The  nuncio 
protested  in  vain.  Alba,  who  twice  had 
made  the  whole  Consistory  quail  before  his 
iron  obstinacv,  soon  brought  him  to  reason ; 
and  he  confuted  with  a  sigh  to  what  he 
could  not  prevent  The  next  day  a  despatch 
left,  ordenng  the  Regent  of  the  Nethprlands 
to  detain  the  Pope's  nuncio,  to  watch  him 
strictly,  and,  above  all  things,  to  prevent  his 
sending  any  message  to  Englandf 

It  was  only  just  m  time ;  for,  on  the  other 
side,  the  abbot  and  his  partisans  had  not 
been  idle.  Parpaglia  had  at  once  begun  to 
smooth  away  all  opposition  to  his  errand  and 
his  person.  He  had  visited  Vargas,  explained 
away  his  past  offences,  sworn  that  next  to 
Ood  he  was  only  ambitious  to  serve  the  Ejng 
of  Spain,  drawn  a  picture  of  his  future 
moderation  and  the  services  he  might  ren- 
der, and  discoursed  with  such  adroitness 
that  even  Vargas  was  half  won  over.t  Ihe 
ambassador's  opposition  grew  less  stuDbom ; 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mission  might 
not  prove  so  dangerous  as  he  had  thought, 
and  that  Parpaglia  would  act  with  prudence. 
A  Congregation  was  again  held  upon  the 
subject  n  was  carefully  made  up  of  cardi- 
nals who  belonged  to  the  Spanish  party, 
and  who  could  not  be  accused  of  acting  in 
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the  interest  of  Fraoce.  But  here  also  Par- 
paglia's  intrigaes  had  akeady  made  way. 
After  a  short  debate  it  was  decided  that  the 
mission  should  not  be  gi^en  up,  but  that  the 
abbot  should  forthwith  proceed  on  his  er- 
rand.* Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
he  was  able  to  set  out  on  his  joumey.f 
Confronting  the  dangers  to  which  a  papal 
messenger  was  exposed  in  half-Protestant 
Grermany,  he  reached  Spires,  whence  he 
descended  the  Rhine  to  Cologne.  Then  he 
went  again  by  post  first  to  Louvain,  and 
next  to  Brussels,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  June.  J 

He  at  once  applied  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  for  leave  to  send  to  England  for  a 
safe-conduct  But,  Philip^s  order  having 
arrived,  the  Duchess  courteously  but  firmly 
intimated  that  negotiations  were  pending, 
the  issue  of  which  must  be  awaited  before 
the  new  nuncio  could  cross  to  England,  so 
that  he  need  not  at  present  apply  for  the 
safe-conduct,  and  must  wait  a  little  while 
before  he  sent  over  to  London.§ 

Though  chafing  at  the  delay,  the  abbot 
could  o^y  submit  His  instructions  do  not 
seem  to  have  alloyred  him  to  act  against 
the  advice  of  the  Duchess  and  Qranvella; 
nor  had  he  ai)y  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for 
at  Brussels  he  was  surrounded  and  watched 
by  Philip's  police.  But  he  wrote  repeatedly 
to  the  Pope  complaining  of  his  detention ; 
he  wrote  to  Vargas  assuring  him  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  Bang,  and  his  finn  purpose  not 
to  do  anything  against  the  Spanish  mterest ; 
he  wrote  to  everybody  he  thought  able  to 
get  him  Hberty  to  go  on  with  his  mission.  J 
The  ministers  at  Brussels  he  importun64  so 
much  that,  in  order  to  humour  him,  th^ 
Duchess  of  Parma  at  last  applied  to  De 
Quadra  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
bishop,  who  by  this  time  had  received  in- 
structions from  Philip,  and  bad  been  warned 
what  to  reply,  answered  that  the  nuucio 
would  most  probably  not  be  admitted  at 
aU,  but  that  if  a  safe-conduct  were  extorted 
from  the  Queen  it  would  be  burdened  with 
such  conditions  as  to  subject  the  Holy  See 
to  indignity,  and  render  the  whole  mission 
worse  wan  useless.  At  the  same  time,  that 
he  might  not  appear  too  ready  to  dishearten 
the  abbot,  and  mereby  make  his  own  good 
ffuth  suspected,  he  added  that  later  on  a 
nuncio  bringing  an  invitation  to  the  General 
Council  might  perhaps  be  admitted.^ 


•  London,  Record  Office,  Eliz.  For.  vol.  11.  No. 
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Upon  the  hope,  faint  as  it  was,  held  out 
by  tois  last  phrase  the  abbot  seized  with 
eagerness.  He  obtuned  leave  to  write  to 
De  Quadra,  and  proposed  to  him  an  almost 
incredible  scheme.  He  was  ready,  he  said, 
to  set  his  instructions  altogether  aside.  He 
empowered  De  Quadra  to  declare  that  the 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  assure  the  Qaeen 
of  tlie  sincere  friendship  of  the  Pope,  to 
present  Piuses  apology  for  the  seditious  let- 
ters written  bv  Came  and  other  English  re- 
fugees, to  ask  the  Queen  not  to  proceed 
with  rigour  against  the  Catholics  before  i 
General  Council  had  decided  upon  the  con- 
troverted points,  or,  if  this  appeared  too 
long  a  suspense,  to  a^ee  to  a  colloquy. 
But  De  Quadra  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Parpaglia,  and  had  besides  all  the  cards  in 
his  hands.  He  replied  coldly  that  the  Qneeo 
was  not  to  be  duped  by  these  devices;  that 
such  instructions  aa  Parpaglia  described,  far 
from  reassuring  her,  would  only  make  her 
suspect  some  hidden  motive  for  the  mission ; 
and  that,  after  such  overtures  as  the  nuncio 
wished  him  to  make,  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  safe^onduct  would  be  peremptorily 
refused.  At  the  same  time  he  told  ^ 
Duchess  and  Yaigas  Uiat,  though  he  had 
written  all  this  according  to  his  instructionfi, 
he  had  not  had  to  lie,  for  the  whole  of  it 
was  only  too  true. 

The  Queen  indeed  had  changed  her  mind. 
She  had  by  this  time  become  aware  that 
PhiHp  had  not  forsaken  her,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  his  agents  in  Rome  had  at  first  d^ 
layed  Parpaglia's  mission,  that  the  abbot 
was  kept  in  l^anders  by  his  orders,  and  that 
all  his  influence  was  used  to  protect  her 
against  the  danger.  Her  elastic  temper  was 
recovering  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
While  her  counsellors  were  still  gravely  pon- 
dering what  should  be  done  in  case  the  ab- 
bot asked  for  admission,  and,  afraid  of  the 
consequeuces  of  every  course,  did  not  dare 
to  choose  aay,  she  was  agidn  in  high  spirits. 
She  judged  thi^  by  Philip's  timely  help  she 
was  ^umphing  over  her  difficulties. 

And  so  it  was.  At  the  end  of  June  Phi- 
lip's letter  had  arrived  at  Rome.  Vaifi««i 
accompanied  by  Count  Tendilla,  who  had 
come  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  do 
homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Nai^es,  went 
to  the  Pope.  Both  of  them,  after  commu- 
nicating the  King's  message,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  on  their 
knees  implored  him  not  to  persist  in  ^ 
course  so  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  X     Pius  was  shaken  in  his  reaolu- 
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tioD.  Philip's  letter  showed  a  firm  intention 
not  to  allow  the  French  to  execute  a  sentence 
of  deprivation  against  Elizabeth,  and  thereby 
gain  a  footing  in  England.  And  not  only  so, 
but,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
King's  former  declarations,  with  the  energy 
of  Vargas^  and  with  Tendilla's  demonstra- 
tions, it  seemed  to  imply  a  threat  that  he 
would  stand  by  the  Queen,  even  against  the 
Holy  See. 

Philip's  name  has  become  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  later  policy  that  it  is  (tifficult 
now  to  understand  the  way  in  which  his 
character,  his  intentions,  and  his  possible 
conduct  were  judged  in  1560.  At  that  time 
men  were  not  confident  that  his  orthodoxy 
would  stand  a  very  severe  test  Only  three 
years  earlier  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
Holy  See ;  he  had  spumed  its  mandates,  ar- 
rested its  ministers,  and  conquered  its  terri- 
tories. At  that  time  he  had  proposed  to  hold, 
of  his  own  authority,  a  national  council  in 
Spain — a  step  which  was  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  separate  from  the  universal  Church. 
His  chief  advisers  in  religious  matters^Mel- 
chior  Cano,  Soto,  Carranza — were  men  whose 
opinions  had  often  roused  the  anger  of  the 
Tioly  Office.  His  chief  preacher,  Cazalla, 
was  burnt  at  an  auto-darfe.  His  candidates 
for  the  papacy,  Pole  and  Morone,  had  both 
been  accused  of  heresy.  His  candidates  for 
the  cardinalate  were  in  several  instances  re- 
jected on  the  same  ground.  So  little  was 
he  thought  a  firm  Camolic  that,  when  Queen 
Mary  died,  the  French  court  speculated  on 
the  probability  of  his  becoming  a  heretic  in 
order  to  many  her  successor.* 

Pius  and  his  advisers  remembered  all  this. 
They  feared  that,  exasperated  by  a  refusal, 
he  might  be  drawn  by  his  heretic  friends 
into  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  and 
that  the  Church,  instead  of  winning  back 
England,  might  lose  Ph^lj^  ftnd  with  him 
half  of  what  she  still  retamed  in  Europe. 
Reflecting  on  all  this  they  gave  way.  A 
congregation  of  cardinals  decided  on  the 
following  morning  that  the  abbot  should  not 
proceed  till  a  more  convenient  season.  A 
brief  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  Vargas,  who  forwarded  it  with  all  speed 
to  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  f  Poor  Parpaglia 
was  sununoned  into  her  presence,  and 
learned  the  unwelcome  news  that,  instead 
of  the  nuncio  whose  skill  and  enei^  were 
to  reconquer  England,  he  was  to  be  toe  dis- 
tributor of  the  Papcd  ahns  to  the  poor  Eng- 
lish refugees  in  Flanders.  He  loitered  in 
that  quatity  a  few  weeks  more  at  Brussels, 
imtil  in  the  month  of  September  he  was 

♦  Paris,  BIbl.  Imp.,  MSB.  Pr.  8818.  fol.  51. 
f  Simancas,  Est.  Leg.  884,  fol.  42. 


altogether  recalled.  In  England  the  little 
which  had  transpired  of  the  affair  had  only 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Queen.  The 
Catholics,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  beginning 
at  last  to  distrust  Philip,  became  perplexed 
and  less  dangerous.  Many  in  despair  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  discipline.  The  Qaeen 
had  time  and  means  to  consolidate  her 
power;  and  she  used  them  so  well  that, 
eight  months  later,  when  the  death  of 
Francis  ii.  had  dissolved  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland,  she  could  ver- 
ture  to  resist  the  power  which  had  just  saved 
her.  When  Philip,  in  his  turn,  tried  to 
have  a  nuncio,  the  Abbot  Martinengo,  ac- 
mitted  into  England,  she  was  able  haughtily 
to  refuse.  The  opportunity  of  subduirif 
her  or  driving  her  from  the  throne  had 
gone.  She  had  triumphed,  but  not  by  her 
own  strength.  The  most  gaUing  reflection 
to  Philip  must  have  been  that  she  had  been 
saved  by  his  aid  alone.  The  enemy  who 
was  afterwards  so  often  in  his  way  had  been 
fostered  and  reared  by  himself. 


Art.  HL — Ben  Jonson's  Quarrel  with 

Shakespeare. 

That  Ben  Jonson   was  jealous  of  Shake- 
speare was  a  received  commonplace  of  tra- 
ditional biography,  till  Gifford,  Duming  with 
zeal  for  the  poet  he  patronized,  pleaded 
Jonson's  cause,  cross-examined  his  accusers, 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  pronounced 
him  not  guilty.     The  friendship  of  Jonson 
and  Shakespeare  would  have  been  as  exem- 
plary a  one  as  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
or  I)avid  imd  Jonathan,  if  no  unkindnc&s 
had  ever  passed  between  them.      Gifford, 
with  a  zeal  which  outran  discretion,  spoiled 
his  advocacy  by  proving  too  much.      The 
constancy  of  the  turtle  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  Damons  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Even  in  ihe  ideal  and  transcendental  friend- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  we  find   a 
breach  and  a  renewal  of  ruined  love.    In  the 
actual  friendship  of  the  men  of  the  day 
these  revolutions  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  history  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  alliances 
is  as  variable  as  a  record  of  the  weather. 
The  quarrels  of  authors  were  like  gusts  of 
wind,  or  like  sparks  struck  from  flint,  hot 
one  moment,  cooled  the  next     Jonson  in 
1619  told  Drummond  that  he   had  many 
quarrels  with  Marston,  beat  him,  took  his 
pistol  from  him,  and  wrote  his  Poetaster 
upon  him.     This  was  in  1601.     Yet  in  the 
same  year  Marston  joined  him  as  one  of  the 
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"  choras  vatum "  who  wrote  verses  in  com- 
mon in  Chester's  Lovers  Martyr ;  and  in 
1604  he  dedicated  his  Malcontent  to  Benja- 
min Jonson,  amico  sno  candido  et  oordato. 
Many  of  these  literary  qnarrels  had  also  a  hi»- 
trionic  element ;  the  playwrights  of  rival  the- 
atres abused  one  another  like  rivflJ  pleaders, 
not  to  ffratify  their  own  mal^uity,  but  to  ad- 
vance their  client's  cause,  "fiie  tradition  of 
the  passages  of  arms  between  Shak^peare 
and  Ben  Jonson  is  so  consistent  with  con- 
temporary statements,  and  sheds  snob  tight 
on  many  of  the  dramas  of  the  day,  that  it  is 
folly  to  reject  it  as  impossible  or  inconceiv- 
able. On  the  contrary,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  an  m- 
teresting  and  unknown  chapter  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson,  at  the  time  in  great  poverty, 
attached  himself  both  as  author  and  actor 
to  the  Lord  Admiral's  players  in  May  1597. 
The  connection  did  not  last  long  before  it 
was  rudely  broken.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
certain  that  the  brag  and  arrogance  of  Jon- 
son deeply  offended  his  companions,  and 
that  they  retorted  on  him  by  nicknaming 
him  "bricklayer,"  after  the  craft  to  which 
he  had  been  apprenticed.  The  result  was  a 
quarrel,  followed  by  a  duel  in  Hogsden 
fields,  in  September  1598,  with  Gabriel 
Spenser,  the  actor,  whom  Jonson  killed. 
For  this  he  was  imprisoned,  and  near  the 
gallows.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  some  actor  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,  to  which,  on  his  liberation, 
he  offered  a  new  version  of  the  comedy  of 
"Humours,"  which  had  previously  been 
played  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  The 
play  was  about  to  be  rejected,  when,  as 
Kowe  tells  us,  Shakespeare  happened  to  look 
over  it,  and  he  found  it  so  good  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  accepted.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intimate  friendship  which  last- 
ed from  the  end  of  the  year  1598  to  the  end 
of  Shakespeare's  life,  not  however  without 
having  to  go  through  some  severe  trials  be- 
fore it  was  cemented  in  the  year  of  Eliza- 
beth's death.  The  object  of  the  present 
paper  will  be  to  trace  the  relations  of  the 
two  dramatists  during  the  period  between 
1598  and  1603. 

The  revised  edition  of  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  was  accepted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  men,  and  acted  by  them 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1598.  Shake- 
speare himself  sustained  one  of  the  parts  in 
it.  The  success  of  the  play  encouraged  Jon- 
son to  dig  further  in  the  same  mine  of  "  hu- 
mours ; "  and  he  wrote  Every  Man  out  of 
Jiis  Humour,  which  was  produced  by  the 
same  company  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
1599.    But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 


one  theatre.     Henslowe,  in  August  and  Sep- 
temb^  of  that  year,  employed  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Chettle  and  Dekker,  in  the 
production   of  two  plays.  Peg  [or  rather 
Page']  of  Plymouth,  and   the  tragedy  of 
Robert  II.,  King  of  Scots.    After  these 
labours  for  the  Lord  Chamberhun's  and  the 
Lord  Admiral's  men,  Joneon  attached  him- 
sdbP  to  a  new  company,  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel,  who  were  set  up,  probably  by  a  hos- 
tile act  of   authority,  on  the  Blackfrian^ 
stage,  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Chambe^ 
Iain's  men  who  were  the  owners  of  that  the- 
atre.    The  first  play  written  for  the  Children 
by  Jonson  had  the  characteristic  title  of 
The  Case  is  Altered.     The  play  contains  a 
severe  and  not  undeserved  attack  upon  An- 
thony Mimday,  one  of  Henslowe^s  poetfl. 
At  this  time  both   companies,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  and  the  Lord  Admiral's,  were 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  £ari  of  Essex. 
At  Henslowe's  theatre  such  plays  as  Patieni 
Grissel  and  Heywood's  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Sulked  explained  to  an  anxions  an^* 
ence  that  Essex  was  only  being  proved  in 
ord^  to  be  raised  to  higher  honours ;  while 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men,  by  a  whole 
cycle  of  plays  more  or  less  applicable,  cul- 
minating in  Richard  II,,  with  a  new  depo- 
sition scene,  were  so  far  involved  with  the 
Earl  and  his  friends  as  in  some  measure  to 
partake  of  their  disgrace.     This  part  of  the 
subject  is  too  important  and  substantial  to 
be  treated  as  an  episode  of  the  story  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson ;  and  whatever  re- 
ferences are  made  to  it  must  be  permitted  as 
temporary  assumptions  to  be  conceded  to  a 
writer  who  cannot  produce  all  his  proofs  at 
once.     It  was  in  order  to  correct  this  popu- 
lar leaning  of  the  theatre  to  the  cause  of 
Essex  that  the  ChUdren  of  the  Chanel  were, 
after  some  ten  years'  suppresrion,  iJlowed  to 
resume  their  repigsentations.    Ben  Jonson  s 
first    contribution    to   their  repertory  ^^ 
colourless  enough  politically.     His  second, 
Cynthia's  Revels,  was  a  political  treatise, 
with  a  vast  deal  of  episodical  matter,  con- 
taining severe  criticism  upon  the  dramatists 
of  the  other  theatres.    But  this  productioD 
was  far  exceeded  by  his  Poetaster,  anoth^ 
political  treatise,  written  in  the  interests  (rf 
the  Queen,  but  so  managed  as  to  wound 
every  other  conceivable  interest    The  court 
and  the  council,  the  law-courts,  the  ^^^^ 
the  poets,  the  actors — every  claes  was  treated 
with  the  most  supercilious  disdain ;  and  we 
flattery  which  the  author  reserved  for  the 
^een  and  some  favoured  Maecenas  ^^^,^ 
shelter  him  from  the  storm  he  had  rtiseo- 
Henslowe    had    seen    how   the  windj^ 
setting,  and  had  deserted  Essex's  sintong 
ship.     The  Lord  Admiral's  company  sop- 
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Elanted  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  at  the  court 
oUdays  of  Christmas  and  Shrovetide,  and 
acted  before  the  Qoeen  sach  very  apposite 
pieces  as  The  Fall  of  Phaethon^--^  play 
which  Henslowe  employed  Dekker  to  alt^ 
for  the  court  in  Deoember  1600,  eyidently 
in  preparation  for  Christmas.  Such  subjects 
as  The  Fall  of  WoUey,  The  Fall  of  CcBtar, 
and,  more  ominous  still,  JudaSj  and  The 
Overthrow  of  BeheU^  exhibited  at  least 
Heoslowe's  keen  i»preciation  of  his  own  in- 
terests. But  Ben  Jonson  lacked  Henslowe's 
prudence.  He  had  outdone  his  part,  and  was 
not  defended  from  the  foes  whom  he  had 
provoked.  He  appears  to  have  been  llurown 
into  prison  for  his  Poetaster^*  and  only  saved 
by  his  friend  Richard  Martin,  to  whom  he  af- 
terwards dedicated  the  play,  "  for  whose  in- 
nocence," he  says,  '^as  for  the  author's,  you 
were  once  a  noble  and  timely  undertaker  to 
the  greatest  justice  of  this  kingdom."  It  is 
to  this  imprisonment  that  he  probably  re- 
ferred when  he  told  Drummond — ^"In  the 
time  of  his  close  imprisonment^  under  Queen 
Kizabeth,  his  judges  could  get  nothing  of 
him  to  fil  their  demands  but  ay  or  no. 
They  placed  two  damn'd  villains  to  catch 
advantage  of  him,  with  him ;  but  he  was  ad- 
vertised by  hb  keeper.  Of  the  spies  he 
hath  an  epigram."  As  this  epigram  begins, 
"  Spies,  you  are  lights  in  state f  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  imprisonment  referred  to 
was  a  State  affair,  resulting  perhaps  from  an 
information  f  concerning  t^e  aUusions  in 
his  play,  and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  crimi- 
nal process  which  he  had  to  undergo  in  1598 
for  the  homicide  of  Spenser, — a  sort  of  case 
in  which  it  was  not  usual  in  those  days  to 
make  use  of  spies. 

But  Richard  Martin,  though  he  could  save 
Jonson  from  the  lawyers,  could  not  defend  him 
against  the  poets  and  actors.  His  old  butt, 
Dekker,  witn  some  small  help  from  Marston, 
avenged  himself  upon  him  in  the  Satiro- 
mastix — a  terrible  retort;  and  even  the 
gentle  Shakespeare  was  pushed  to  take  the 

*  Dekker,  in  the  Satiro-mastix,  alludes  to  this 
when  he  says :  "  I  could  make  tliine  ears  burn 
now  by  dropping  into  them  all  those  hot  oaths 
to  wMch  thyself  gave  voluntary  fire  (when  thou 
wast  the  man  in  the  moon),  that  thou  wouldst 
never  squib  out  any  new  saltpetre  jests  against 
honest  Tucca  [the  soldiers],  nor  .  .  .  his  Poet- 
asters ;  .  .  .  yet  thou  knowest  thou  hast  broke 
those  oaths  In  print."  That  is,  when  in  retire- 
ment about  The  Poetcuter,  he  had  vowed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  on  his  release  he  printed  it, 
with  additions.  "  Man  in  the  Moon  *  is  a  mys- 
terious man,  one  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
such  as  a  wizard  or  fortune-teller — a  trade  which 
Jonson  once  set  up. 

f  That  some  such  information  was  made 
against  him  is  clear,  by  the  episode  of  the  Em- 
blem and  Meop,  in  the  last  Act  of  The  Poetaster, 


same  side.  We  know  this  by  the  often- 
quoted  speech  of  Kempe  in  Tlie  Return 
from  Parnassus : — "  Few  of  the  University 
pens  play  well :  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis, 
and  talk  too  much  of  Prosperpina  \sic'\  and 
Jupiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shake- 
speare puts  them  all  down — ay,  and  Ben 
Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pesti- 
lent fellow ;  he  brought  up  Horace  giving 
the  poets  a  pill ;  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare 
hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  be- 
wray nis  credit"  The  author  of  The  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus  could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of 
the  Satiro^mastix  ;  nor  is  his  statement  ex- 
plained bv  the  fact  that  that  play  was 
"  acted  puolicly  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,"  even  tnough  we  make  the  most 
improbable  supposition  that  Shakespeare 
acted  the  part  of  William  Rufus  m  it. 
Jonson,  while  declaring  that  he  docs  not 
care  for  the  attacks  of  the  layers  upon  him, 
ends  with  a  kind  of  Et  tu,  !Brute : — 

"  Only  amongst  them  I  am  sorry  for 
Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drawn 
To  run  in  that  vile  line." 

The  allusion  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
refer  to  Shakespeare. 

It  becomes  then  an  interesting  question 
to  determine  what  was  this  "purge"  ad- 
ministered by  Shakespeare  to  his  friend,  and 
what  were  the  special  provocations  which 
justified  him  in  an  act  so  apparently  un- 
friendly. The  investiffation  is  interesting 
both  as  a  chapter  in  ShaKespeare's  biography, 
and  as  enabling  us  to  explain  the  allusions 
of  two  plays,  Twelfth  ITight  and  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  as  well  as  a  passage  in 
ffamleU 

We  will  first  endeavour  to  trace  the  anta- 
gonism between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son. It  was  in  two  branches,  literary  and 
moral  The  first  note  of  the  literary  diver- 
gence was  sounded  in  the  prologue  of  Ben's 
first  play,  the  one  which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men,  perhaps  because  of  this  very  pro- 
logue, would  have  rejected,  but  which  Shake- 
speare, with  his  universal  tolerance,  not  only 
caused  them  to  accept,  but  even  sustained  a 
part  in.  Jonson  in  the  prologue  begins  by 
protesting  that,  though  want  may  mf^e  men 
poets  who  have  no  poetical  vocation,  yet  it 
shall  never  compel  him  to  violate  the  rules 
of  art, 

"To  make  a  child  new  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and 

weed, 
Past  threescore  years;  or  with  three  rusty 
swords 
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And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot 

words 
Fight  orer  Yoric  and  Lancaster's  long  jars. 
And  in  the  tjring  house  bring  wounds  to 


scars. 


tt 


He  promises  a  pla  j 

^^  Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o*er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to 

please, 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  i^eard 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  rolFd  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 
come.*' 

Its  language  and  manners,  he  promises,  shall 
be  natural,  and  it  shall  only  set  forth  errors, 
not  crimes;  if  it  moves  mirth,  the  author 
will  hope  that  the  audience  which  has  "  so 
graced  monsters,  may  like  men."  Consider- 
ing the  stage  upon  which  this  prologue  was 
spoken,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ap- 
plicability of  its  criticism  to  such  plays  as 
Pericles^  Henry  F.,  and  The  Tempest,  was 
at  once  seen  by  the  audience.*  The  poet 
might  have  protested  that  he  had  done  little 
more  than  versify  the  criticisms  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  upon  the  drama  of  his  day ;  but  he 
could  not  deny  that  he  was  impugning  the 
principles  of  art  on  which  Shakespeare  had 
always  worked.  Shakespeare  makes  almost 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  aids  and  adjuncts 
to  imagination  which  are  here  proscribed. 
Jonson  was  a  puritan  in  art,  and  wished  to 
confine  stage  effects  to  simple  developments 
of  oratory.  In  his  next  play,  Every  Man 
out  of  hU  Humour,  where  he  first  exhibited 
that  moral  antagonism  which  really  offended 
Shakespeare,  he  still  continues  in  a  modified 
form  his  literary  antagonism.  The  influence 
of  Shakespeare  had  caused  a  temporary  re- 
laxation of  his  dramatic  purism ;  and  in  the 
induction  he  defended  hmaself  for  not  hav- 
ing observed  all  the  Terentian  laws  of  comedy 
— the  equal  division  into  acts  and  scenes, 
the  true  number  of  actors,  the  grex  or  chorus, 
and  the  unity  of  time — ^by  the  argument 
that  these  rules  were  merely  formal,  not  be- 
longing either  to  the  beginning  or  middle 
penod  of  the  drama,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
continual  change.  "  I  see  not,  then,  but  we 
should  enjoy  the  same  license,  or  free  power 
to  illustrate  and  heighten  our  invention,  as 
they  did ;  and  not  be  tied  to  those  strict  and 
regular  forms  which  the  niceness  of  a  few  who 
are  nothing  but  form,  would  thrust  upon  us." 
He  however  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
keeps  unity  of  place,  and  sneers  at  poets 
who  make  *'  in  some  one  play  ...  so  many 
seas,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  passed  over 

*  The  Winter's  Tale  and  Cymbdine  would  have 
to  be  added  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  both  later 
than  Jonson's  prologue. 


with  such  admirable  dexterity."  In  the 
induction  to  his  next  play,  Cynthia's  Reveb, 
the  criticism  passes  from  the  form  to  the 
matter  of  the  plays.  He  "  berattles  the 
common  stages,"  and  public  theatres,  and  d^ 
nounces  "the  immodest  and  obscene  writing 
of  many  in  their  plays."  He  describes  the 
poets  as  "  promoters  of  other  men's  jests," 
who  "  waylay  all  the  stale  apothegms  or  old 
books  they  can  hear  of,  in  print  or  other- 
wise, to  farce  their  scenes  withaL"  They 
"  penuriously  glean  wit  from  every  laundress 
or  hackney  man,"  and  "  derive  their  best 
grace  with  servile  imitation  from  common 
stages,  or  observation  of  the  company  they 
converse  with,  as  if  their  invention  lived 
wholly  upon  another  man's  trencher."  They 
feed  "  their  friends  with  nothing  of  their 
own,  but  what  they  have  twice  or  thrice 
cooked,"  and  therefore  "  should  not  wantonly 
give  out  how  soon  they  had  drest  it**  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  note  how  exactly  this 
tallies  with  the  vulgar  criticism  of  the  age 
upon  Shakespeare.  The  players  boasted  of 
him  that  he  never  blotted  a  line ;  Jonson  ^^ 
plied,  "  would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand." 
Cartwright,  in  his  lines  on  Fletcher,*  says: 

"  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest 

lies 
I'  th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 
Old  fashioned  wit,  which  walkM  from  town  to 

town 
In  tum'd  hose,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the 

clown ; 
Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsccnencss 

call, 
And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical 
Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 
As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility." 

And  W.  Towers,  in  his  commendatoiT 
verses  to  Cartwright's  comedies  (1657), 
writes : 

*^  Thy  skill  in  wit  was  not  so  poorly  meek 
As  theirs,  whose  little  latin  and  no  greek 
Confined  their  whole  discourse  to  a  street- 
phrase, 
Such  dialect  as  their  next  neighbour's  was ; 
Their  birthplace  brought  o'  th'  stage,  the  clo^ 
and  quean  ^ 

Were  full  as  dear  to  them  as  Persian  scene. 

TTio  criticism  of  the  induction  to  Cyn- 
thiols  Bevels  was  always  traditionally  ap* 
plied  to  Shakespeare  by  men  of  Jonson  s 
school ;  and  Jonson,  though  he  spoke  in  an- 
ger in  1601,  yet  meant  what  he  said,  and 
never  really  retracted  it.  He  consideTed 
that  his  was  an  age  of  poetical  pretenders. 
Poetry,  he  said,  especially  the  drama,  was 
mere  cozenage.     Play-writers  placed  their 

♦  Poems,  1661,  p.  278 
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whole  art  in  pleasing,  or  rather  tickling,  the 
audience.  And  the  professors  of  the  art 
had  "grown  so  obstinate  contemners  of  it, 
and  presumers  on  their  own  natnrals,  as  they 
were  deriders  of  all  diligence  that  way, 
and  by  simple  mocking  at  the  terms,  when 
they  understood  not  the  things,  thought  to 
get  off  wittily  with  their  own  ignorance." 
He  did  not  deny  that  these  writers,  "  who 
always  sought  to  do  more  than  enough, 
might  sometimes  happen  on  something  that 
was  good  or  great ;  but  very  seldom ; "  and 
when  it  came,  the  good  was  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  evil.  "  I  speak  not  this," 
he  added,  "  out  of  a  hope  to  do  good  to 
any  man  against  his  will. .  For  I  know,  if  it 
were  put  to  the  question  of  theirs  and  mine, 
the  worse  would  find  more  sufirages,  be- 
cause the  most  favour  common  errors.  But 
I  give  this  warning,  that  there  is  a  gTeat 
difference  between  those  that  to  gain  opinion 
of  copy  [copia]  utter  all  they  can,  however 
unfitly ;  and  those  that  use  election  and  a 
mean."  *  Popular  favour,  he  complains, 
was  dispensed  to  poets  in  defiance  of  true 
criticism.  The  art  had  its  canons ;  but  the 
favourite  poets  mocked  at  them,  and  thereby 
showed  they  did  not  understand  the  reason  of 
them.  They  aimed  at  the  display  of  wealth, 
prodigality,  gorgeousness,  and  power ;  they 
said  more  than  need  be  said.  They  were 
occasionally  happy ;  and  their  beauties  were 
heightened  by  the  surrounding  meanness. 
But  such  a  contrast  only  exaggerated  the 
fault.  Precisely  the  same  motives  of  judg- 
ment are  contained  in  the  criticism  upon 
Shakespeare  in  Jonson's  Discoveries  (1641). 
There  mdeed  the  moral  tone  is  different, 
and  the  relative  amounts  of  bkme  and 
praise  reversed ;  but  the  principles  are  the 
same.  The  author  wishes  that  Shakespeare 
had  blotted  a  thousand  of  his  lines.  "  He 
was  indeed  honest  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature,  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  no- 
tions, and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped ;  suffla- 
minandfis  erat.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
too.  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things 
which  could  not  escape  laughter.  .  ^  .  But 
he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised 
than  to  be  pardoned."  Jonson  thought 
Shakespeare  only  the  greatest  of  those  poets 
whose  riches  were  unbounded  but  who  had 
no  rule  in  dispensing  them,  except  their  no- 
tion of  what  would  please  the  audience,  into 
whose  power  they  therefore  transferred  the 
rule  of  their  wit.     This  is  what  he  meant 

*  Preface  to  the  Alchemist,  1610. 


when  he  told  Brummond  in  1619  "that 
Shakespeare  wanted  art."  If  in  1623,  in 
his  beautiful  lines  on  Shakespeare,  he  said 
the  contrary,  we  must  attribute  the  change 
to  the  temporaiy  effusion  of  his  old  friend- 
ship. We  have  seen  how,  probably  under 
Shakespeare's  influence,  he  threw  over  the 
dramatic  canons  in  JSvery  Man  out  of  His 
Humour  J  only  to  reassert  them  afterwards. 
His  last  judgment,  at  the  end  of  his  Dis- 
coveries,  is  for  them.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  reading  of  the  splen- 
did dramas  first  published  in  1623  overcame 
for  the  moment  his  settled  opinion,  and 
wrung  out  of  him  a  criticism  dictated  by  a 
feeling  which  was  truer  than  judgment. 
He  afterwards  eaid:  "If  I  dissent  from 
those  whose  wit  I  admire,  let  it  not  be  called 
ingratitude  and  rashness." 

Jonson's  moral  divergence  from  Shake- 
speare had  also  a  literary  side,  which  exhibited 
itself  in  the  restoration  of  the  Vetus  Comce- 
dia.  The  Aristophanic  revival  had  once 
before,  in  1589,  driven  Shakespeare  from 
the  sts^e,  when  Nash  and  Lily  brought  upon 
it  Martin  Marprelate  physicking  Divinity 
with  a  vomit,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  (as  de- 
scribed in  Nash's  Return  of  the  JRenoumed 
Cavaliero  Pasquill  to  England),  which  not 
only  caused  the  Government  to  interdict  the 
peiformances,  but,  according  to  Spenser,  so 
disgusted  Shakespeare  that  he  abstained  for 
a  time  from  producing  any  plays.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  this  interval  that  he  wrote  his  two 
poems.  Now,  after  ten  years,  Nash,  in  his 
IsU  of  Dogs,  and  Jonson,  tried  to  restore 
the  same  style  of  play.  Jonson  says  of 
Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour  that  "  'tis 
strange,  and  of  a  particular  kind  by  itself, 
somewhat  like  Vetus  Como&dia^  And 
Chapman,  in  the  prologue  to  All  Fools,  asks 
why  the  revived  vein  of  Eupolis  and  Crati- 
nus,  with  its  personal  applications,  should 
be  so  distasteful  to  some,  while  others  would 
not  listen  to  ordinary  impersonal  jests. 
Chapman  of  course  refers  to  Horace,*  who 
says  of  the  poets  of  the  "old  comedy" 
that  they  nicKcd  with  great  freedom  any 
man  who  deserved  to  be  so  noted.  Per- 
sonality was  the  essence  of  the  "  old  come- 
dy;" and,  if  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have 
been  personal,  at  least  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
so  in  a  far  different  sense  from  Nash  or  Jonson 
or  Dekker.  Yet  Scrope  confounds  his  man- 
ner of  showing  up  bis  contemporaries  with 
that  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher : — 

"  When  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  ruled 

the  stage, 
They  took  so  bold  a  freedom  with  the  age, 

*  Serm  i.  4. 1. 
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That  there  was  scarce  a  knave  or  fool  in  town 
Of  any  note,  but  had  his  picture  shown.'' 

The  special  peculiarity  of  Jonson's  reviyal 
of  the  **  old  comedy"  was  not  so  much  his 
satire  on  other  people,  as  the  remarkable 
place  he  assigned  to  himself.  He  was  con- 
fessedly Asper  (and  therefore  also  Maci- 
lente)  in  Every  Man  out  of  Hit  Humour, 
Crites  in  Oynthia^s  Hevels,  and  Horace  in 
7%«  Poetaster.*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  any  man  should  have  dared  to  speak 
in  public  of  himself  as  he  did.  The  cha- 
racter he  ^ves  of  Asper  is  that  *'  he  is  of  an 
ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager  and  constant 
in  reproof,  without  fear  controlling  the 
world's  abus^.  One  whom  no  servile  hope 
of  ^ain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danger,  can 
m&e  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to  time,  place, 
or  opinion."  Macilente,  the  character  which 
Asper  acts,  and  which  is  only  a  kindly  exag- 
geration of  Asper's  own  asperities,  is  "a 
man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,  and 
travelled;  who,  wanting  that  place  in  the 
world's  account  which  he  thinxs  his  merit 
capable  of,  falls  into  such  an  envious  apo- 
plexy, with  which  his  judgment  is  so  dazzled 
and  distorted,  that  he  grows  violently  impa- 
tient of  any  opposite  happiness  in  another." 
Carlo  Buffone  is  a  character  in  the  play  whom 
Jonson  intended  for  Marston.f  Dekker 
avenged  his  friend  by  introducing  Jonson  as 
Emulo,  the  lath  and  lime  and  hair  man,  in 
Patient  Orissell ;  and  Marston,  with  more 
dignity,  made  a  study  of  him  as  Malevole 
in  the  Malcontent,  lliis  play  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Jonson.  In  Cynthia^ s  RevelSy 
Jonson  introduced  himself  as  Crites,  and 
Marston  and  Dekker  as  Hedon  and  Anaides. 
Merc4iry  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the  play ; 
and  he  is  made  to  describe  Crites  as  "a 
creature  of  a  most  perfect  and  divine  tem- 
per ;  one  in  whom  the  humours  and  elements 
are  peaceably  met,  without  emulation  of  pre- 
cedency ;  he  is  neither  too  fantastically  me- 
lancholy, too  slowly  phlegmatic,  too  lightly 
sanguine,  or  too  rashly  choleric ;  but  in  all 
so  tempered  and  ordered,  as  it  is  clear  Na- 
ture went  about  some  full  work,  she  did 
more  than  make  a  man  when  she  made 
hinL  His  discourse  is  like  his  beh^our, 
uncommon  but  not  unpleasing ;  he  is  prodi- 
gal of  neither.    He  strives  rather  to  be  that 

♦So  Dekker,  in  the  Satiro-mastix,  Bays,  he 
"  mnst  have  three  or  four  saits  of  names  when 
like  a  lousy  pedicnloas  vermin  he  has  lost  <me 
stdt  to  his  back,  he  most  be  called  Asper, 
and  Criticus,  aod  Horace."  Edwaid  Knowell  in 
Ecery  Man  in  his  Humour  may  be  added  to  the 
list. 

f  He  !s  called,  in  aUnsion  to  Marston's  satires, 
the  "  errant  scoarge  and  second  untruM  of  the 
time."    Act.  ii  sc.  1. 


which  men  call  judicious  than  to  be  thought 
so ;  and  he  is  so  truly  learned  that  he  affects 
not  to  show  it  He  will  think  and  speak  his 
thought  both  freely;  but  as  distant  from 
depraving  another  man's  merit  as  proclaim- 
ing his  own.  For  hb  valour,  'tis  such  that 
he  dares  as  little  to  offer  any  injury  as  to 
receive  one.  In  sum,  he  hath  a  most  inge- 
nuous and  sweet  spirit,  a  sharp  and  seasoned 
wit,  a  straight  judgment,  and  a  strong  mind. 
Fortune  could  never  break  him  or  make  him 
less.  He  counts  it  his  pleasure  to  despise 
pleasures,  and  is  more  delighted  with  good 
deeds  than  goods.  It  is  a  competency  to 
him  that  he  can  be  virtuous.  He  doth  nei- 
ther covet  nor  fear ;  he  hath  too  much  rea- 
son to  do  either*;  and  that  conmiends  all 
things  to  him  ...  'tis  beyond  my  deity  to 
give  him  his  due  praises.  I  could  leave  my 
place  in  heaven  to  live  among  mortals,  so  I 
were  sure  to  be  no  other  thim  he."  In  the 
third  Act,  Crites,  commenting  on  the  evil 
things  said  of  him,  declares 

"  So  they  be  ill  men 
If  they  spake  worse,  'twere  better ;  for  of  such 
To  be  dispraised,  is  the  most  perfect  praise." 

'  If  Chrestus  or  Phronimus  had  so  spoken,  I 
should  have  examined  myself,' 

"  but  when  I  remember 
'Tis  Hedon  and  Anaides,  alas,  then 
I  think  but  what  they  are,  and  am  not  stirred. 
The  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller, 
The  other  a  strange  arrogating  pu^ 
Both  impudent,  and  ignorant  enough ; 
They  talk  as  they  are  wont,  not  as  I  merit ; 
Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark. 
Do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease, 
Speak  ill,  because  ^ej  never  could  speak  weE'* 

Marston  and  Dekker  intended  to  retort  this 
attack,  and  were  engaged  in  writing  the 
responsive  drama  when  Jonson  brought  out 
his  Poetaster,  his  culminating  effort  of  per- 
sonal satire.  In  this  play  he  was  Horace, 
and  Marston  and  Dekker  were  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius.  Jonson  does  not  speaa  of  him- 
self here  so  boastfully  as  in  the  Revels. 
There  he  bragged  of  his  own  parts,  here  he 
br^  of  his  renown,  and  of  the  company 
he  keeps.  *'  Thou  art  exceeding  happy  in 
thy  fri^ds  and  acquaintance;  they  are  all 
most  choice  spirits,  and  of  the  first  rank  of 
Romans :  I  do  not  know  that  poet  has  used 
his  fortune  more  prosperously  than  thou 
hast"  He  was  the  friend  of  Msecenas,  the 
companion  of  *<  old  Trebatius  the  great  law- 
ver,''  and  so  forth.  Knowing  that  ne  was  to 
be  attacked,  Jonson  wisely  enough  in  thia 
play  every  now  and  then  pretends  to  attack 
himself,  out  only  to  give  the  opportunity 
for  defence.  Thus  in  Act  iv.  sc  6  Horace  is 
falsely  said  to  have  turned  fawn,  or  informer. 
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only  to  ^ye  Iiim  the  opportonity  in  the  next 
scene  of  uttering  some  very  noble  lines 
against  informers  and  spies.  So  again  in 
the  fifth  Act  Augostos  asks  his  opinion 
about  Virgil : 

^^  Horace,  what  say'st  thou,  that  art  the  poorest 
And  likeliest  to  wivy,  or  to  detract  f* 

This  again  gives  opportunity  for  a  high- 
minded  abjuration  of   covetousness,   envy, 
detraction,  and  all  similar   vice&     The  only 
abuses  that  he  delights  to  heap  on  himself 
without  reply   are  allusions  to   his  physi- 
cal ill-savour,  which  indeed  was  too  notori- 
ous at  the  time  to  be  denied.     It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  The  Poetaster  was 
the  play  which  offered  the  first  cause  of  of- 
fence to   Jonson's  opponents.     It  is   clear 
from  the  play  itself  that  the  poet  is  taking 
in  it  a  stronger  position,  giving  up  his  weak- 
est points,  defending  hinoself  against  the  most 
damaging  accusations,  accepting  with  bravar 
do  those  about  which  there   could  be  no 
question,  and  modifying  and  explaining  away 
some  of  the  offensive  matter  of  the  Bevels,* 
In  the  play  itself  the  Safiro-mastix  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  reply  to  it)  is  alluded 
to  as  ahready  half  completed.     "  I  will  have 
the  slave  whipped  one  of  these  days  for  his 
Satires    and  his    Humours,"   says    Tucca. 
"  We'll  undertake  him,"  say  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius,  "ay,  and  tickle  him  for  his  arro- 
gancy  and  his  imprudence,  in  commending 
Lis  own  things."!     Previously  Histrio  had 
said  that  Demetrius  was  a  dresser  of  plays 
about  the  town,  and  that  "  we  "  (the  players) 
had  hired  him  to  abuse  Horace,  and  bring 
him  in,  in  a  play,  with  all  his  gaUants-J    And 
subsequently,§  when  Crispinus  is  invited  to 
go  and  see  how  far  the  journeyman  (Dekker) 
was  advanced  in  untrussing  Jonson  (the  Sati- 
ro-7n(M<ia:  had  for  second  title  The  Untrussing 
of  the  Humorous  Poet),  he  replies,  "I'll 
write  nothing  in  it  but  innocence,  because  I 
may  swear  I  am   innocent"    And  indeed 
Marston's  share  in  the  play  seems  to  be  very 
small 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  Lord  Ghunber- 


♦  The  Parasitctster  or  Farm  was  written  by 
Marston  for  the  children  of  the  Revels  at  Black- 
fri&rs.  It  probably  came  between  Jonson's  C^»- 
thia*8  Bevels  and  his  Poetaster,  the  name  of 
which  it  might  have  sngflrested.  There  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  friends  of  Essex  In  Act  iv.  so.  4. 
The  ship  of  fools  is  said  to  be  fireighted,  amongst 
others,  by  "  some  long-fortnnate  great  politicians, 
that  were  so  sottishly  paradised  as  to  think,  when 
popular  hate  seconded  princes'  displeasure  to 
them,  any  unmerited  violence  could  seem  to  the 
"world  injostice.''  Jonson  seems  to  have  ondei^ 
stood  the  play  as  aimed  at  him,  and  as  calling 
him  both  parasite  and  fawn. 

t  Act  iv.  so.  2.  ^  Act  iii.        §  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 


Iain's  men  had  already  engaged  Dekker  to 
write  the  Satiro  mastix  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Poetaster,  and  that  the  general 
shares  of  Marston  and  Dekker  in  it  were  al- 
ready known.  It  is  also  clear,  from  the 
multitudinous  references  of  the  former  play 
to  the  latter,  that  the  Satiro-mastix  came  out 
after  the  Poetaster,  and  that  the  Satiro-mas- 
tix was  altered  from  its  first  sketch,  so  as  to 
be  an  answer,  not  only  to  the  Revels,  but  to  the 
Poetaster  as  well.  The  offence  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  company  was  given  before  the 
pubUcation  of  the  Poetaster,  and  only  en- 
nanced  and  confirmed  by  that  play.  Let  us 
see  in  what  this  offence  consisted. 

From  the  moment  when  Essex  returned 
from  Ireland,  and  rushed,  booted  and  spur- 
red, into  the  Queen's  be^oom  on  Michael- 
mas Eve  1699,  and  was  consequently  com- 
mitted for  eleven  months  to  the  close  custody 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  J^erton,  his  friends 
took  care  to  secure  the  theatre,  which  thien 
possessed  a  lead  in  pubhc  opinion  similar  to 
that  which  Ihe  press  holds  now.  His  inti- 
mate companions,  the  Earls  of  Southampton 
and  Rutland,  held  aloof  from  court,  and 
passed  their  time  in  London  merely  in  going 
to  plays  every  day.  The  players  of  course 
followed  their  patrons.  The  oanger  seemed 
to  the  Government  to  demand  a  remedy; 
and  in  June  1600  an  edict  inhibiting  plays 
and  playhouses  was  published.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  who  heretofore  had  been 
the  most  strenuous  enforcers  of  such  edicts, 
now,  being  of  the  Essex  faction,  abstained 
from  restraining  the  players.  And  although 
only  two  theatres  were  Hcensed  (Henslowe's 
Curtain  and  Shakespeare's  Globe),  they  yet 
allowed  private  performances  to  be  given  in 
a  multitude  of  places.  The  Queen  asserted 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  IL  had  been 
played  forty  times  in  streets  and  public 
places  in  the  interest  of  Essex.  It  was  the 
play  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  act- 
ed at  the  desire  of  Essex's  friends,  the  night 
before  their  unhappy  sally  into  the  streets, 
on  the  8th  of  February  1601. 

To  counteract  this  entire  devotion  of  the 
stage  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  the  court  set 
up  a  rival  company,  the  Children  of  the 
Cnapel,  at  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre,  and  en- 
gaged Jonson  to  write  a  play  for  them. 
Cynthia^ s  Bevels  was  accordingly  produced 
in  the  winter  of  1600  or  spring  of  1601. 
Its  official  character  is  proclaimed  in  the 
play  itself.  "The  queen  of  these  groves, 
.  .  .  in  regard  of  some  black  and  curious 
slanders  hourly  breathed  gainst  her  for  her 
divine  justice  on  Actseon  [Essex],  .  .  .  hath 
here  .  .  .  proclaimed  a  solemn  revels  which 
.  .  .  she  will  descend  to  grace,  ...  as  well 
to  intimate  how  far  she  treads  such  mali- 
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cions  impntations  beneath  her,  as  also  to 
show  how  clear  her  beauties  are  from  the 
least  wrinkle  of  austerity  she  may  be  charg- 
ed with."  ActflBOD,  when  the  play  was  writ- 
ten, was  only  m  disgrace  for  nis  unwashed 
intrusion  into  the  Queen's  bedchamber. 

**  Seems  it  no  crime  to  enter  sacred  bowers 
And  hallowed  places  with  impure  aspect" 

But  before  it  was  printed,  perhaps  while  it 
was  stiU  bein^  acted,  Essex  was  beheaded ; 
and  the  poet  nad  to  defend  the  fatal  doom. 
So  he  makes  Cynthia  [Elizabeth]  say  to  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  court : — 

*^  You  are  they  that  not  as  some  have  done, 
Do  censure  us  as  too  severe  and  sour, 
But  as,  more  rightly,  gracious  to  the  good, 
Although  we  not  deny,  unto  the  proud 
Or  the  profane,  perhaps  indeed  austere. 
For  so  ActsQon,  by  presuming  far. 
Did,  to  our  grief,  incur  a  fatal  doom ; 
And  so,  swoln  Niobe  [the  Queen  of  Scots] 

comparing  more 
Than  he  presumed,  was  trophced  into  stone. 

Let  mortals  learn 

To  make  religion  of  offending  heaven, 
And  not  at  afi  to  censure  powers  divine. 
To  men  this  argument  must  stand  as  firm — 
A  goddess  did  it,  therefore  it  was  good."  ♦ 

The  purpose  of  the  play  throws  light  on  its 
otherwise  inexplicable  plot  The  players 
were  then  really  what  they  are  now  only  in 
name,  "  Her  Majesty's  servants,"  or  at  least 
servants  of  some  great  nobleman  about  the 
court  Ben  Jonson's  purpose  in  Ct/ntkia's 
Revels  was  to  show  how  sundry  companies 
of  players  had  mortally  offended  the  Queen, 
while  another  company  had  all  the  court  far 
vour  on  its  side.  The  induction  and  the 
body  of  the  play  together  fully  explained 
this.  In  the  mduction  we  have  the  contrast 
of  the  "public  theatres"  and  "common 
stages"  with  the  private  performances  of 
the  corps  of  Children  of  the  ChapeL  In 
the  play  we  have  the  companies  of  court 
actors  deciphered  by  Crites.  He  shows  that 
under  the  mask  of  Storg6,  or  loyal  affection, 
was  Philautia,  or  self-love,  that  under  that 
of  Eucosmos,  order,  was  Amorphus,  the  de-. 
formed,  and  so  on.  And  at  last  Cynthia 
commits  the  reformation  of  these  ill-condi- 
tioned maskers  to  the  prudence  of  Crites 
and  Arete — Jonson  and  Virtue — who  are 
of  course  inseparable  companions.     The  be- 

f  inning  of  the  corruption  of  the  court  mas- 
ers  was  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  self-love,  where  Narcissus  pined, 
where  Actseon  died  under  Cynthia's  wrath, 
and  where  was  also  the  stone  of  "  weeping 
Niobe."     Philautia,   self-love,  was   an   old 

*  Act  V.  Bc.  3. 


friend  of  Essex;  in  several  of  the  masks 
which  he  had  at  different  times  presented  to 
the  court  she  was  either  his  own  or  the 
Queen's  genius.  On  his  trial  he  was  re- 
proached with  his  "  pride  of  heart  and  as- 
piring mind."  Philautia  had  become  quite 
a  cant  name  for  his  quality.  The  actors  who 
drank  at  the  fountain  of  self-love  were  those 
who  had  embraced  his  faction.  And  Amor- 
phus, the  leader  of  them,  was  very  probably 
intended  for  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  was 
a  partisan  of  Essex  and  Southampton. 
Shakespeare  was  a  poet  whose  style  Jonson 
criticised  as  without  form — "Amorphus,  a 
traveller,  one  so  made  out  of  the  mixture  of 
shreds  of  forms,  that  himself  is  truly  de- 
formed." Amorphus  had  previously  been 
called  a  "  travelling  motion,"  or  puppet-show. 
Now  just  at  this  time  Shakespeare  and  his 
company  were  traveUing — thrust  out  perhaps 
from  their  own  private  theatre  by  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  ChapeL  It  is  precisely  to  this 
time  that  reference  is  made  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hamlet^  where  the  Prince 
asks  why  the  tragedians  of  the  city  travel, 
when  residence  would  be  in  every  way  bet- 
ter for  them.  He  is  told  that  the  "  inhibi- 
tion" (they  were  then  "inhibited")  came 
through  the  late  "  innovation  "  (t.«.,  rebellion 
— ^the  murder  of  the  old  Hamlet  in  the  play, 
the  insurrection  of  Essex  in  historical  fact). 
The  players  had  not  fallen  off;  but  an  aery 
of  little  children  (the  Children  of  the  Chapel) 
cried  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,  and 
were  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  it  They 
abused  the  common  stages,  and  so  spoiled 
their  own  prospects,  for  most  of  them  were 
destined  to  become  public  players.  But  the 
nation  tarred  them  on  to  controversy,  and 
would  spend  no  money  unless  poet  and  play- 
er went  to  cufis  for  it  So  the  boys  carried 
it  away,  and  succeeded  in  shutting  up  the 
Globe  (Hercules  and  his  load),  as  well  as 
in  appropriating  the  Blackfriars.*  Thus 
Shakespeare  was  at  the  time  a  "  travelling 
motion."  Moreover,  there  are  indications 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  already  nicknam- 
ed "  Deformed  "  by  the  purist  school  of  cri- 
tics, who,  ever  since  Nash  in  1589,  and 
Greene  in  1592,  had  been  attacking  him  for 
ignorance  of  art,  for  decking  himself  in 
other  men's  feathers,  and  gleaning  his  wit  at 
second  hand.  This  supposition  gives  a  verv 
piquant  meaning  to  the  joke  in  Muck  Ado 
dbout    Nothiny    about   "one    Deformed," 

*  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Lord  Admirars  men 
suffered  equally  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's. 
At  this  time  Kempe,  the  famous  clown,  deserted 
the  latter  for  the  former.  It  .is  not  eaay  to  tell 
whether  Shakespeare's  £amouB  rebuke  of  the  or- 
dinary clowns  in  Hamlet  preceded  or  followed 
this  desertion. 
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whom  Dogberry  and  his  wise  watchman  had 
known  as  "a  vile  thief  this  seven  year," 
wearing  "  a  key  in  his  ear  and  a  lock  hang- 
ing by  it,"  borrowing  money  in  God's  name, 
"the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never 
paid  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and 
will  lend  nothing  for  God*s  sake."* 

But  if  Deformed,  drinking  the  waters  of 
self-love  or  favouring  Essex's  faction,  is 
meant  for  Shakespeare,  a  very  natural  and 
beautiful  application  is  given  to  his  sixty- 
second  Sonnet,  in  which  he  pleads  guilty 
indeed  to  self-love,  but  then  declares  that 
self  to  him  is  not  himself,  but  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  common  friend  of  Essex 
and  Shakespeare : — 

"  Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed 
Beated  and  chopped  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self -loving  were  iniquity — 
'   'Tis  thee,  myself,  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days." 

This  sonnet  m^  be  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  brag  which  .fonson  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Amorpnus,  It  must  be  owned  that  Amor- 
phus  has  some  characteristics  not  altogether 
applicable  to  Shakespeare;  he  has  some 
qualities  gleaned  from  Coryat,  some  from 
Lily.  His  dealings  with  Asotus  are  simply 
an  imitation  of  tne  scene  between  Staines 
and  Bubble  in  Greene's  Tu  Qicoque,  and  are 
again  imitated  in  a  scene  between  Pseudo- 
chcTis  and  Gelasimus  in  William  Percy's 
Timon.  It  is  a  universal  quality  of  Jonson's 
satire  that,  however  manifestly  it  is  intended 
for  a  particular  person,  it  always  contains 
some  studied  inconsistencies,  wnich  might 
enable  the  author  to  forswear  the  application. 
"  I  know,"  says  Dekker,  "  thou  hast  a  num- 
ber of  these  quiddits  to  bind  me  to  the 
peace ;  'tis  thy  fashion  to  flirt  ink  in  every 
man's  face,  and  then  to  crawl  into  his  bosom, 
and  damn  thy  self  to  wipe  it  off  again." 

The  edict  against  playhouses  in  1600  was 
ineffectual,  because  the  city  authorities  would 


*  Shakespeare  modelled' this  sentence  upon 
one  in  Nash's  Supplication  to  tlie  Devil,  where 
Pierce  Penniless  says  "  those  who  stand  most  on 
their  honour  have  shut  up  their  purses,  and  shift 
us  off  with  court  holy-hread  :  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  number  of  hypocritical  hotspurs  that  have 
God  always  in  their  moutlis,  will  give  nothing 
for  God's  sake."  Did  Shakespeare  sappose  that 
he  was  meant  to  be  among  these  Hotspurs  ? 


not  enforce  it  But  in  Norember  1601  a 
new  mayor,  not  of  the  faction  of  Essex,  had 
succeeded,  who  took  note  of  the  neglect, 
and  procured  another  letter  of  the  Council 
(December  31,  1601)  which  evidently  had 
more  effect  At  this  time  Jonson  had  pro- 
duced his  Poetaster  at  the  Blackfriars.  It 
went  over  the  same  ground  as  Cynthia's 
Bevels,  but  in  a  new  and  a  much  more  mas- 
terly manner.  The  plots  of  the  two  plays 
fu^  fundamentally  alike.  In  both,  the  action 
circles  round  the  court,  whether  of  Cynthia 
or  of  Augustus.  Both  goddess  and  emperor 
are  surrounded  by  faithful  and  poor  coun- 
sellors of  the  tribe  of  Ben ;  and  each  court 
is  infested  with  loose  sets  of  maskers  and 
revellers,  who  give  offence  by  their  perform- 
ances. Both  plays  conclude  with  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  to  these  offenders.  In 
Cynthia's  Revels,  the  evil  players  are  all 
under  one  leader^— Amorphus.  In  The 
Poetaster  they  are  divided  into  companies, 
one  led  by  Ovid,  the  other  by  Histrio,  who 
secures  the  services  of  Crispinus  for  his 
players.  The  Poetaster  combines  distinct 
insults  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the 
Lord  Admiral 's  men.  When  Tucca  says  he 
woijd  go  and  see  a  play  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  be  seen  but  Jonson's  Humours,  and 
Revels,  and  Satires,  Histrio  assures  him  that  ' 
their  theatres  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  (Thames),  and  that  they  had  plenty  of 
ribaldry  in  their  plays.  Tucca  then  tells 
him  that,  if  they  put  him  upon  the  stage, 
"your  mansions  shall  sweat  for  it,  your 
tabernacles,  varlets,  your  Globes  and  your 
Triumphs. " 

The  plot  of  The  Poetaster  is  somewhat 
complex.  Its  chief  subject  is  the  disgrace 
of  Marston  and  Dekker,  the  poetaster  and  the 
joumeymitn  poet  But  its  subsidiary  plot  is 
the  disgrace  of  Ovid  and  his  revellers,  who 
are  betrayed  to  the  emperor  by  Histrio. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  plot  refers  to  the  famous  performance 
of  Richard  IL  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 's 
players  on  the  7th  of  February  1601,  the 
eve  of  Essex's  mad  incursion  into  the  city.  . 
The  play  was  commanded  by  some  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Earl ;  and  Augustine  Phillips, 
one  oi  the  actors,  received  forty  shillings  as 
a  guarantee  against  loss  by  it  It  is  quite 
evident,  by  the  place  which  the  whole  epi-# 
sode  of  Richard  II.  occupied  in  the  history 
of  the  Earl's  conduct  and  trial,  that  this  fact 
must  be  connected  with  the  inhibition  under 
which,  as  we  see  from  Hamlet  (1602),  the 
actors  then  were  labouring,  and  with  the 
court  disgrace  which  Shakespeare  about  that 
time  experienced,  and  by  reason  of  which  he 
and  Burbage  were  not  "  guerdon'd  to  their 
deserts." 
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*^  Hadst  thou  not  play'd  some  kingly  part  in 
sport 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king/* 

are  lines  addressed  to  Shakespeare  by  a  con- 
temporary. Jonson  treats  the  revels  of  Ovid 
at  the  court  in  a  double  manner.  On  the 
one  hand  he  represents  the  court  as  a  scene 
of  debauchery,  in  which  several  poets  and 
others  play  the  parts  of  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
Ovid  being  Jupiter,  and  Julia  the  emperor's 
daughter,  whose  "  declined  affections "  were 
bestowed  on  Ovid,  being  Juno.  On  the 
other  hand  he  represents  the  Revels  as  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  without  any  treasonable 
intent,  and  only  clothed  in  the  garb  of  trear 
son  by  the  officious  information  of  Histrio, 
the  player  who  lent  the  properties  for  the 
mask,  and  the  busv  inquisition  of  the  parar 
sitic  magistrate  Asmius  Lupus,  to  whom  Jon- 
son (who  himself  had  been  suspected  of 
giving  the  information)  addresses  the  lines : — 

*^Was  this  the  treason,  this  the  dangerous 

plot, 
Thy  clamorous  tongue  so  bellowed  through 

the  court, 
Hadst  thou  no  other  project  to  increase 
Thy  grace  with  Csesar,  but  this  wolfish  train 
To  prey  upon  the  life  of  innocent  mirth 
And  harmless  pleasures,  bred  of  noble  wit  ?** 

That  Shakespeare  was  meant  by  Ovid  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Meres,  to  whom  Jonson 
refers  as  an  authority  about  Munday's  place 
in  literature,*  had  declared  in  1598  that  the 
sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lived  in  him.  In 
Chester's  Lovers  Martyr  (1601),  to  which 
both  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  contributed 
poems,  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  fond,  rhyming  Ovid."  In  the 
Return  from  PamassuSy  where  the  ven- 
geance of  Shakespeare  on  Jonson  is  referred 
to,  it  is  hinted  that  the  cause  of  his  putting 
down  the  University  poets  was  that  they  smelt 
too  much  of  Ovid.  This  comparison  with 
Ovid  was  brought  out  in  several  particulars. 
Ovid  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  left  it 
for  poetry.  He  began  his  poetical  career  by 
publishing  love  poems,  and  tlien  turned  to 
the  drama.  It  is  true  for  the  real  Ovid,  but 
not  true  for  Shakespeare,  that  he  was  then 
engaged  in  his  first  tragedy,  and  that  he  was 
not  £iown  to  the  "  open  stage,"  and  did  not 
traffic  in  **  their  theatres."  But  the  incon- 
*  sistency  was  made  consistent  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  moment  Shakespeare  was  driven  from 
the  London  stage.  At  this  time  a  consider- 
able outcry  was  raised  s^ainst  him  for  his 
supposed  immorality.  His  plays  were  taxed 
as  both  gross  and  wicked.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  was  given  up  to  "  love's  foolish,  lazy 
languishment"    To  this  period  belongs  the 

♦  The  Case  U  Altered,  L  1. 


story  told  by  Manningham  on  the  authority 
of  Pooley,  Burbage's  apprentice,  that 
Shakespeare,  having  overheard  an  assigna- 
tion made  by  Richard  Burbage  with  a  citi- 
zen's wife,  kept  the  appointment  himself, 
and  jeered  the  belated  player  with  the  too 
evident  truth  that  "  William  the  Conqueror 
came  before  Richard  the  Third,"  which  last 
was  then  Burbage's  most  celebrated  part 
The  same  sort  of  idea  is  given  in  the  Satinh 
mastixj  Dekker's  reply  to  7%e  Poetaster^ 
where  Shakespeare  is  brought  in  as  William 
Rufus  directing  the  punishment  of  Jonson, 
but  giving  no  brilliant  example  of  chastity 
in  his  own  person.  Though  this  play  wii 
acted  by  Shakespeare's  own  company  he 
was  evidently  angered  by  it ;  for  he  com- 
pared its  writer  to  ''  rank  Thersites  "  opening 
his  '<  mcLStic  jaws. "  And  he  seems  to  refer 
to  and  protest  against  the  general  ill-fame 
under  which  he  laboured  at  this  time  in  his 
12l8t  Sonnet : — 

"'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost   which  is    so 

deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling  but  by  others'  seeing : 
For  why  should  others'  hUse  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

good  ? 
No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  thevr  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves 

be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not 
be  shown; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness 
reign." 

It  was  the  order  of  the  day  to  represent  all 
the  friends  of  Essex  as  Puritans,  Papists,  or 
Atheists;  and  libels  against  a  man's  morals 
might  then  have  a  political  meaning. 

A  minor  grief  of  Shakc^eare  against  Jon- 
son may  be  found  in.  27te  Poetaster.  It 
occurs  in  the  .dialogue  between  Crispinus 
and  Chloe  in  the  second  Act  Chloe  asks 
him,  "Are  you  a  gentleman  bora  ? "  on  which 
he  offers  to  show  his  arms.  "No,"  says 
Chloe,  "  your  legs  do  sufficiently  show  yoa 
are  a  gentleman  born ;  for  a  man  borae  upon 
little  legs  is  always  a  gentleman  born."* 
"  Yet,"  says  Crispinus,  "  I  pray  you  vouch- 
safe the  sight  of  my  arms,  mistress ;  for  I 
bear  them  about  me  to  have  them  seen.  My 
name  is  Crispinus,  or  Cry-epinas  indeed,whidi 
is  well  expressed  in  my  anns :  a  face  crying  in 


*  There  is  some  obscure  tradition  of  a  defeet  ia 
Shakespeare's  le|^  to  which  he  is  sappoeed  to 
allude  in  the  sonnet. 
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chief ;  and  beneath  it  a  bloody  toe,  between 
three  thorns  pungent"  To  which  Chloe — 
"  Then  you  are  welcome,  sir :  now  you  are 
a  gentleman  bom,  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to 
welcome  yon,  for  I  am  a  gentlewoman  bom 
too,  and  I  will  bear  my  head  high  enough, 
though  'twere  my  fortune  to  marry  a  trades- 
man. The  old  tradition  up  to  Gifford's 
day  was  that  Crispinus  was  intended  for 
Dekker.  Gifford  proved  by  quotations  that 
it  was  Marston  's  poetry  that  was  ridiculed 
in  Orispinus's  compositions.  Hence  it  has 
since  been  said  that  in  these  words  Jonson 
confessed  Marston  to  be  a  gentleman,  an 
armigero,  as  he  certainly  was.  But  Dekker, 
in  his  OulVs  JBbm^Book,  quotes  the  passage 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  little  legs,  and  assumes 
that  it  was  meant  for  himself.  The  fact  is 
that  persons  who  veil  their  utterances  and 
speak  in  riddles  always  take  care  to  leave 
a  loophole  to  enable  them  to  forswear  the 
obvious  application  of  their  words.  This  is 
what  Dekter  declared  Jonson  always  to  be 
doing.  This  dastard  wit,  he  said,  strack  at 
men  in  comers,  and  wrapped  up  the  vices  of 
his  best  friends  in  riddles.  His  persons  are 
not  meant  for  individuals ;  but  he  joins  in 
one  person  the  traits  that  he  means  to  lash 
in  many  men.  The  convenience  of  this  pro- 
cess is  undeniable.  It  enables  the  satirist  to 
take  his  oath  that  the  picture  is  not  meant 
for  any  person,  that  where  the  cap  fits  it  will 
light  without  his  fault  Jonson  often  pro- 
tested as  much;  and  about  this  particular 
play  he  protested  that  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing more  innocent  or  empty  of  ofience : 
he  named   none ;  he  spared  persons,  and 

rke  of  vices.  This  habit  of  forswearing 
meaning  of  plain  allusions  was  not  con- 
fined to  Jonson.  About  this  time,  as  we 
read  in  Chamberlain's  letters  to  Carleton, 
Babington,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preaching 
at  Court,  made  many  profiers  or  glances  on 
Essex's  behalf,  as  he  was  understood  by  the 
whole  auditory,  and  by  the  Queen  herself, 
who  presently  calling  him  to  a  reckoning 
for  it,  he  flatly  forswore  that  he  had  any 
such  meaning.  This  is  just  what  Jonson  did ; 
it  was  a  common  trick  of  a  period  when 
physical  bravery  was  more  common  than 
moral  courage.  Crispinus,  in  Jonson's  play, 
is  not  merely  a  representative  of  Marston, 
but  a  common  receptacle  for  faults  of  friends 
whom  the  author  wished  to  lash.  It  seems 
almost  evident  that  the  person  from  whom 
he  borrowed  the  incident  of  the  arms  was 
Shakespeare,  not  Marston.  Shakespeare's 
father  was  of  a  peasant  family;  but  he 
married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  an 
Arden,  a  name  of  great  note  in  Warwickshire. 
When  he  rose  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  Strat- 
ford he  naturally  wished  to  bear  arms  himself, 


so  as  to  be  able  to  impale  his  wife's.     He 
therefore  applied  to  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and 
obtained  a  "  patierae."      The  poet  renewed 
his  father's  application  in  1596.     But  he 
was  not  content  with  this.     He  again  applied 
to  Camden  in  1599,  this  time  evidently  to 
assert  his  right  to  quarter  his  mother's  arms. 
He  succeeded ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  grant  gives  her,  not  the  arms  of  the 
Warwickshire   Ardens,    but   those    of  the 
Ardens  of  Alvanley  in  Cheshire,  who  boasted 
a  descent  from  tne  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
whose  arms  they  quartered,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Chester,  and  Mercia. 
The  particular  Arden  from  whom  his  mother 
may  have  claimed  descent  seems  to  have 
been  Ralph,  who  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton.     One 
of  their  sons,  Thomas,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  migrated  into  Leicestershire,  and  founded 
a  family  there.     Thomas  Arden  of  Aston 
Cantlowe,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shakespeare, 
was  possibly  a  son  or  grandson  of  this  Thomas. 
Jonson  probably  mtroduced  Shakespeare 
to  Camden  to  obtain  his  grant  of  arms  in 
1599,  and  thus  was  privy  to  aU  the  anxiety 
of  the  poet  to  prove  himself  a  gentleman 
bom.     If  his  ancient  coat  was  at  the  earli- 
est a  couple  of  years  more  recent  than  his 
own  birth,  yet  it  was  worth  while  to  get  a 
coat  for  the  Shakespeares,  to  enable  them 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  their  mother's  family. 
The  very  character  of  the  arms  attributed 
to  Crispinus  is  exactly  that  of  Shakespeare's 
coat ;  It  belongs  to  the  canting  department 
of  heraldry,  and  is  merely  an  emblematic 
pun  upon  the  name.     The  shake  of  Shake- 
speare is  represented  by  the  crest — a  falcon 
napping  its  winffs :  the  speare  by  a  spear  in 
a  bend  upon  Sie  shield.     Such  was  Cris- 
pinus's  canting  coat : — ^the  cry  shown  by  a 
face  crying ;  the  spinas  by  three  thoms.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Marston's  arms  warrant- 
ed any  such  satire.    He  was  admitted  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in 
1598,  as  the  "eldest  son  of  an   esquire;" 
and  his  armorial  bearings  came  to  him  as  a 
matter  of   course.     It  was  not  against  the 
misfortune  of  hereditary  gentility  that  Jon- 
son directed  his   satire ;  it  was  against  the 
folly,  as  he  considered  it,  of  a  peasant  seek- 
ing to  improve  his  social  status  by  obtaining 
a  ^rant  of  arms.     He  had  already  satirized 
this  weakness  in  the  person  of  Sogliardo  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  humour.  But,  whether 
he  distinctly  meant  the  passage  to  apply  to 
Shakespeare  or  not,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  Shakespeare  thought  it  was  so  intend- 
ed.    In  this  way  the  conversation  between 
the  old  shepherd  and  his  son  in  the  last 
scene  of  the   Winter'^s  Tale  receives  a  per- 
sonal meaning,  which  indeed  has  often  been 
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attrihotcd  to  it ;  and  the  mtm  agminst  "  old 
coats,**  which  he  introduced  about  thit  time 
into  his  reriaed  Merry  Wives  cf  Windsor, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  erideotlj  did 
not  arail  himself  of  his  right  to  qoarter  his 
mother  ft  arms,  scans  to  wow  that,  aa  time 
went  on,  he  acquiesced  in  the  relevancy  of 
Jonson's  satire,  and  was  contented  to  drop 
luA  pretence  to  antiquity  of  descent. 

Bat  just  at  the  period  ci  The  Poetaster 
(1601)  it  was  not  so.     It  was  then  a  current 
joke  to  idratify  Shakespeare  with  the  Con- 
queror* or  Bufus,  as  if  his  pretensions  to 
descent  from  the  Norman  dukes  were  known. 
He  may  have  permitted  his  friends  to  call 
him  William    the    Conqueror,  or  William 
Bufus,  without  going  so  far  as  to  put  up 
with  Jonson's  sneer.    Just  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Southampton  was  in  prison,  and  the 
political  cause  which  he  had  embraced  was 
m  ruins,  Shakespeare  retired  upon  himself, 
and  made  much  of  what  belonged  to  him. 
Both  he  and  Jonson  consorted  with  men  far 
above  them  in  station.     But  Jonson  mixed 
with  high  society  on  the  assumption  that, 
though  a  plebeian  by  stock,  his  genius  en- 
nobled him.     Hence  the  curious  compound 
of  intellectual  arrogance  and  moral  servility 
which  he  sometimes  exhibited  in  his  con- 
duct, allowing  his  liberty  in  the  presence  of 
great  mto  to  aggrandize  himself  in  Us  own 
esteem,  and  to  excuse  at  other  times  con- 
duct which  in  other  men   he  would  have 
rightly  stigmatized  as  base.     Shakespeare, 
on  the  contrary,  put   forward   no  personal 
claim  to  superionty   of    intellect     In  his 
sonnets    he  makes   free   confession  of   all 
kinds  of  personal  insufficiencies.     He  owns 
that  he  is   lame,  poor,  despised;    that  he 
has  degraded  himself  by  wearing  motley; 
that  his  public  means  have  bred  in  him  pub- 
lic manners.     But  he  never  confesses  that 
his  birth  is  plebeian  or  his  blood  ungentle. 
In  his  relations  with  his  noble  friends   he 
was  neither  arrogant  nor  unduly  humble, 
but  equally   removed   from    sauciness   and 
servility,  and  from   that  mixture  of  both 
which  sometimes  distinguishes  the  favour- 
ites of  great  men.     The   letter  of  dedica- 
tion of  nis   Lucrece   to    Southampton    ex- 
hibits in  clear   colour  the  attitude  of  his 
mind.     In  it  there  shines  the  same  gentle- 
ness and  humility    which  are  expressed  in 
the  sonnets.     It  is  a  humility  so  far  from 

*  An  inverted  form  of  the  same  joke  is  found 
in  the  revised  Tamina  of  the  Shrew,  where  Sly 
is  made  to  say  "  that  the  Slies  came  in  with  Rich- 
ard Conqueror/'  The  clownish  mistake  oovers 
an  allusion  to  Barbage,  under  whom  probably 
the  Slies  were  introduced  to  the  stage,  and  whom 
Shakespeare  makes  the  Conqueror  instead- of 
himself. 


1  servility  that  it  would  eimobk  even  a  prince, 
j  and  may  therefore   be  exhibited  by  a  de- 
I  pendant  without  the    least   self-abasemeit 
Shakeq>eaie  lerelled  himself  up  to  his  no- 
\Ae  friends  by   his  daim  of  gentle  Iwth; 
Jonson  levelled  them   down  to  himself  by 
sneering  at  birth.    Shake^eare,  by  resdng 
his  claims  on  this  false  issue,  enabled  both 
his  friends  and  himself  to  put  out  of  sight 
his  sovereignty  of  natoiey  and  to  treat  the 
rank  which  his  genius  gave  him  as  one  h^ 
precisely  by   the   same    titles  as  those  on 
which  the  rank  of  all  other  gentlemen  rest- 
ed.    Jonson,  by   the   very   forwardness  of 
his  confession  that  he  had  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary claims  to  rank,  grounded  his  ri^tto 
the  podtion  which   he    sought   to  occapj 
upon  his  own    extraordinary   merit&    Pe^ 
haps  the  moral  and  social  ntihty,  not  of  the 
pride  of  birth,  but  of  a  certain  respect  for 
antiquity  of  descent,  was  never  more  clearij 
exhibit^  than  in  the  contrasted  courses  of 
these  two  men.     In  his  intercourse  with  his 
noble  friends,  Shakespeare  made  no  absurd 
claims.     His  pedigree  was  not  so  much  sd 
external  fact  as  an  internal  idea,  a  kind  of 
atmosphere  of  his  mind,  an   obscure  con- 
sciousness which   helped   him   to  maintsin 
his  own  dignity,  and  to  respect  that  of  other 
men.     When   he    came    to   put  forth  his 
claims  to  friendship  with  his  great  acquaint- 
ance, he  grounded  them  not  on  hi*  birth, 
nor  on  his  merits  or  genius,  but  on  his  lore, 
"  Some  glory  in  their  birth,"  he  says  in  the 
ninety-first  Sonnet,  but  "  thy  love  is  better 
than  high  birth  to  me."      Perhaps  Jonson's 
sneer  in  The  Poetaster  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Shakespeare,  after  having  taken 
the   troid)le  to   vindicate   his  right  to  the 
Arden  arms  in   the   Herald's  court,  nev^ 
thought  proper  to  bear  them  in  public    His 
monument  bears  his  own  shield  only.  Prob- 
ably his  genealogical  ardour  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  Ardens  of  Cheshire  was  only 
a  passing  condition  of  his  mind.    If  it  ^^ 
permanent,  it  certainly  is  noteworthy  » * 
trait  of  that  habitual  modesty  which  nia<i« 
him  so  sparing  in  any  allusions  to  himself  or 
his  belongings  that  in  his  play  of  King  John 
there  is  no  mention  of    the  great  Karl  of 
Chester,  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  times,  and  who  is  also  an 
important  figure  in  the    Arden  pedigree. 
This  modesty  of  Shakespeare  about  hims^ 
finds  a  counterpart  in  the  silence  of  his  cos- 
temporaries  about  him.     If  they  jeered  ^ 
him  on  the  stage,  their  allusions  have  fail^ 
to  stick  to  him,  because  he  presented  no 
salient  angles  of  professed  personal  pretences 
to  which  they  could  adhere,  and  tneir  rele- 
vancy is  forgotten  and  can  no  longer  be 
proved.    It  was  exactly  the  contrary  vi^ 
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Ben  Jon  son.  At  the  time  now  under  re- 
view, 1599-1603,  he  was  by  no  means  the 
popular  character  he  afterwards  became. 
Allusions  to  him  are  rife  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  period ;  and  most  of  them 
have  reference  to  his  trade  of  bricklayer. 
The  fim  of  them  must  have  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  the  annoyance  which  they  notori- 
ously gave  him.  He  felt  himself  obliged  to 
draw  we  line  somewhere ;  he  did  not  claim 
high  birth,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  remind- 
ed that  he  had  been  a  craftsman. 

Another  feature  in  The  Poetaster,  which 
we  know  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  players 
in  general  and  to  Shakespeare  specially,  was 
Jonson's  treatment  of  them  in  the  persons 
of  the  sneaking  informers  Histrio  and  .^op, 
and  in  the  remarks  put  into  Lupus's  mouth 
about  the  whole  profession : — "  These  players 
are  an  idle  generation,  and  do  much  harm 
in  a  state,  corrupt  young  gentry  very  much 
.  \  .  besides  they  will  rob  us  magistrates  of 
our  respect,  bring  us  upon  their  stages,  and 
make  us  ridiculous  to  the  plebeians.  And 
Tucca  agrees  : — "  They  are  grown  licentious, 
the  rogues ;  libertines,  flat  libertines.  They 
forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals ; 
they  are  blazoned  there :  there  they  are 
tricked,  they  and  their  pedigrees ;  they  need 
no  other  heralds,  I  wiss."  (It  need  scarcely 
be  hinted  that  this  remark  adds  gall  to  the 
point  just  discussed.)  And  Ovid's  father 
adds  that  "  the  very  reading  of  the  public 
edicts  should  fright  thee  irom  commerce 
with  them,  and  give  thee  distaste  enough  of 
their  actions."  Once  more.  The  Poetaster 
contains  a  scene  which  is  a  manifest  allusion 
to,  if  not  a  parody  of,  the  garden  scene  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  where  Ovid  (Shakespeare) 
pours  out  his  love  beneath  the  window  of 
the  imprisoned  Julia,  whom  ih^  emperor 
has  immured,  while  her  lover  is  bammed 
from  the  (Jburt  There  is  nothing  to  offend 
in  tils  scene  by  itself ;  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  play  it  must  have 
enhanced  the  anger  of  the  person  attacked. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  review  the 
speedy  castigation  which  Dekker  inflicted 
for  this  piece  upon  Jonton.  The  Satiro- 
mastixj  publicly  played  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men,  and  privately  by  the  children 
of  Paul's,  is  a  mine  of  satire  and  lampooning, 
in  which  everything  belonging  to  Jonaon — 
his  face,  liis  nose,  his  voice,  his  offensive 
odour,  his  clothes,  his  history,  even  his 
valour,  his  vices,  his  whole  character — are 
subjected  to  the  most  AriBtophanic  gibes. 
The  characters  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  in  The  Poetaster,  Horace  is  Jon- 
son  ;  CriBpinus  and  Demetrius,  Marston  and 
Dekker ;  Captain  Tucca  is  still  the  vehicle  of 
most  of  the  abuse.    But  for  Augustus  is 


substituted  William  Hufus — Shakespeare — 
who   presides  pver  the  untrussing  of  the 
humourous  poet ;  and  some  old  characters 
of  Dekker's  are  introduced  from  a  previous 
play,  Patient  Grissell,      Tucca  in  one  place 
asks  Bubo,  Jonson's  toady,  "  What  is  my 
name !"    Bubo    only    knows  Captain   and 
Tucca.  "  No,  fie  on't,"  says  the  other,  "  my 
name's  Hamlet-Revenge  1"     He  even  seems 
to  allude  to  a  speech  of  Kosencrantz  in  Jfam- 
letj  when  he  says  that  no  gentleman  can  stir 
without  being  shown  up  in  Every  Gentleman 
in  and  out  (fhis  Humour  : — "  We  that  are 
heads  of  legions  and  bands,  and  fear  none 
but  these  shoulder-clappers,  shall  fear  you, 
you  serpentine  rascal,"  or,  as   Shakespeare 
puts  it  more  tersely,  "  many  wearing  rapiers 
are  afraid  of  goose-quiUs."     The  mention  of 
Hamlet-Revenge  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  had  retorted  upon  Jonson  ; 
and  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  in 
fact  a  hmt  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.    The  play  ends,  like  Cynthia's  Revels, 
with  a  kind  of  enforced  palinode.     Jonson 
is  made  to  forswear  a  great  many  of  his 
practices.     The  second  article  is  that  he  will 
not  "  bumbaat  out  a  new  play  with  the  old 
linings    of  jests   stolen  from    the   Temple 
Revels."     Now  it  so  happens  that  the  play 
acted   at,   and   probably   written    for,   the 
Temple's  Revels  on  the  2d  of  February  1602 
was    Shakespeare's    Twelfth    Night,     The 
purport  of  the  oath  administered  to  Jonson 
was  that  he  should  not  write  a  new  play 
upon  that,  as  Dekker  had  written  his  play  on 
the  plan  of  The  Poetaster,      Malvouo  then 
was  Shakespeare's  first  purge  administered 
to  Ben  Jonson.    The  lawyers,  as  Jonson  tells 
us,  had  been  highly  offended  with  him,  and 
apparently  joined  wiih  the  players  in  thus 
showing  their  anger.    Malvolio  is  simply  the 
character  which  Jonson  drew  of  himself  as 
Asper,  Macilente,  and  Crites,  passed  through 
the  critical  alembic  of  Shakespeare's  creative 
genius.  We  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Jonson  as  he  was  in  after  years,  when  his 
"  mountain     belly "    was    his     prominent 
feature,  may  find  it  diflBcult  to  see  him  in  the 
lean  Malvolio.  But  that  was  his  physical  con- 
dition in  1602.     "  Horace    was    a  goodly 
corpulent  gentleman,"  says  Dekker  in  The 
Poetaster,  "  and  not  so  lean  and    hollow- 
cheeked    a   Scr^    as    thou    art."     Again 
"  Horace,"  says  Dekker,  '*  loved  poets  well, 
and  gave  cockscombs  to  none  but  fools.  But 
thou  lovest  none  but  thyself*"     So,  when 
Malvolio  calls  the  witty  clown   a  "  barren 
rascal,"  his  mistress    tells  him  that  he  is 
<<  sick  of  self-love  "  and  his  taste  distempered, 
and  recommends  him  to  be  gen^ous,  guilt- 
less, and  free.     He  is  a  "  kind  of  Puritan," 
but  not  really  a  Puritan  or  anything  con- 
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stantly,  but  a  time-pleaser,*  an  affected  ass, 
that  conned  state  without  book  (referring  to 
the  gravity  and  shallowness  of  tne  political 
speeches  of  Crites) ;  so  well  persuaded  of  his 
innumerable  excellencies  that  he  thinks  all 
who  look  upon  him  love  him  (another 
distinct  reference  to  Crites) ;  one  who 
brought  his  fellow-servants  out  of  favour 
with  their  lady  for  a  bear-baiting  (and  Jon- 
son  had  in  Cynthia's  Revels  distinctly  tried 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  loyalty  of  all  the  com- 
panies of  actors).  Jonson  like  Malvolio, 
emboldened  by  the  favour  shown  to 
Cynthia^ s  Bevels^  went  too  far  in  his 
Poetaster^  disgusted  the  lawyers,  soldiers, 
and  players,  was  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
sidered himself  beset  with  spies,  and  when 
he  came  out,  was  so  lonely  that  Overbury 
told  Manningham,  in  February  1603,  that 
he  was  "living  upon  one  Townsend  and 
scorning  the  world."  As  Crites  banishes  the 
riotous  courtiers,  so  does  Malvolio  discard 
the  Countess's  household  as  "  idle  shallow 
things,  not  of  his  element"  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  right  way  to  win  his  mistress's 
favour  is  to  be  opposite  with  her  kinsmen, 
surly  with  her  servants,  to  let  his  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state,  to  make  himself 
singular  in  dress — as  it  is  clear,  from  the 
perpetual  allusions  to  his  dress,  both  in  The 
Poetaster  and  in  the  Satiro-mastix,  that  Jon- 
son did.  But  his  mistress  only  considers 
him  a  madman,  and  hands  him  over  to  his 
enemies,  who  shut  him  up  in  prison,  and 
make  him  "  the  most  notorious  geek  and 
gull  that  e'er  invention  played  on."  Even 
5ie  part  of  the  plot  which  does  not  refer  to 
Jonson  has  been  supposed  to  be  built  on  a 
hint  in  his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^ 
where  Mitis  criticises  the  comedy,  and  wishes 
the  argument  had  been  of  some  other  nature, 
as  of  "  a  duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countess, 
and  that  countess  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke's 
son,  and  the  son  to  love  the  lady's  wMting- 
maid ;  some  such  cross  wooing,  with  a  clown 
to  their  serving-man — ^better  than  to  be  thus 
near  and  familiarly  allied  to  the  time."  When 
Jonson  wrote  this  he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  Shakespeare  ;  his  highest  ambition  was 
that "  lean  Macilente"  mi^t  become  "as  fat," 
by  popular  favour,  "  as  Sir  John  Falstaff." 
It  is  not  improbable  that "  the  gentle  Shake- 
speare," Mitis,  had  suggested  to  nim  this  very 
plot.  In  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  given  Jonson  a 

♦Jonson,  in  Etery  Man  in  his  Humour, 
coaples  together  Precisians  and  "  rigid  Roman 
Catholics  "  as  similar  in  religion ;  and  Watson 
{Quodlibets,  p.  27)  says  that  the  Jesuit  faction 
was  commonly  called  that  of  the  "  Puritan 
Papists/'  Jonson,  it  is  superfluous  to  remark, 
was  at  this  time  a  Catholic. 


purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit 
This  is  exactly  what  is  said  in  the  play.  "  I 
know  my  physic  will  work  with  him,"  says 
Maria,  who  invented  the  plot  against  bim. 
"  What  a  dish  of  poison  hath  she  dressed 
him  ! "  says  Sir  Toby.  Once  more,  Shake- 
speare seems  to  protest  against  the  name  D^ 
formed  in  the  lines 


"  In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  nund; 
None  can  be  called  *  deformed '  but  the  un- 
kind." 

And  when  we  interpret  the  clown's  song  at 
the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Night  of  Jonson,  it 
receives  a  new  light  What  could  be  more 
applicable  to  the  man  who  first  called 
"  plays  "  "  works,"  and  who  was  notoriouBfor 
makmg  mountains  of  molehills,  than  the 
couplet — 

"  When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  bov, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy  ; '  • 

Or  to  the  man  of  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
as  Dekker  describes,  than  the  second  coup- 
let— 

"  But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
^  'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their 
gate;" 

or  to  the  husband  of  the  "  shrew  hut 
honest"  than 

"  But  when  I  came,  alas  I  to  wive, 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive ;  " 

or  to  the  bacchanalian  nature  of  the  man 
than 

"  But  when  I  came  imto  my  bed, 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head"  ? 

or  what  could  be  a  better  reply  to  Jonson's 
attempts  to  reform  everything,  and  to  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth,  than 

"  A  great  while  i^o  the  world  begun ; 
But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done  "  ? 

Some  critics  have  found  deep  philosophy  in 
this  doggrel.  It  is  much  of  the  same 
character  as  the  lines  attributed  to  Shake 
speare  on  Lucy  or  Combe — a  rough  popular 
satire. 

Cynthia^s  Revels  is  very  much  devoted  to 
showing  up  a  ridiculous  custom  of  court* 
ship,  which  seems  to  have  been  fashionahle, 
and  consisted  in  four  different  charges  or 
"  complimentary  assaults  "  on  the  lady,  called 
the  "  bare  accost,"  the  "  better  regard," 
the  "  solemn  address,"  and  the  "  perfect 
close."  Twelfth  Night  and  Troilus  and 
Cressida  are  the  only  plays  in  which  Shake- 
speare takes  any  notice  of  this  custom.  In 
the  former  play  Sir  Toby  tells  Sir 
Andrew  to  "  accost "  Maria ;  and  Sir  Andrew 
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takes  it  for  her  name,  and  calls  her  '^  Mistress 
Mary  Accost ;"  and  Sir  Toby  explains  that 
accost  only  means  "front  her,  board  her, 
woo  her,  assail  her."  In  this,  with  Sir 
Andrew's  subsequent  accosiinff,  we  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  accostmg  scene  in 
Cynthm^s  Bevels.  The  same  thing  occurs 
when  Fabian  explains  that  Olivia  only  show- 
ed favour  to  Cesario  to  awake  Sir  Andrew's 
"  dormouse  "  valour,  and  tells  him,  "  You 
should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  some 
excellent  jests  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banned  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand, 
and  this  was  balked."  Here  we  have  the 
very  description  of  the  "  accost "  as  given 
in  Jonson's  play,  where  the  technical  word 
for  being  "  banged  into  dumbness,"  i.e., 
being  put  out  of  countenance,  is  getting 
"  the  dor" — ^being  made  a  "  dormouse."  In 
Troiltis  and  Cressida  similarly  we  have  the 
scene  (iii  1)  where  Pandarus  makes  his 
"  complimental  assault "  upon  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  addresses  her  m  words  almost 
parodied  from  Jonson's  play : — "  Fair  be  to 
you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  company  ! 
fair  desires,  in' all  fair  measures,  fairly  guide 
them  I  especially  to  you,  fair  queen !  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow."  Aiid  then  we 
have  Ulysses'  judgment  upon  Cressida  : — 

*^  O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  table  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  1  Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  "  perfect  close,"  the 
last  scene  in  the  act  of  courtship,  nothing 
can  be  more  beautifully  contrived  than  the 
second  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  Troilus  and 
Cressida  exchange  their  final  vows.  Osric,  in 
Hamlet^  is  one  of  these  courtly  encounterers. 
"  He  has  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and 
outward  habit  of  encounter  ;  a  kind  of  yesty 
collection  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial, 
the  bubbles  are  out."  But  Hamlet  contains 
no  accosting  scene. 

One  more  point  should  be  noted.  Jon- 
son  makes  Amorphus  a  master  of  grimace. 
In  Cynthia's  Revelsy  Act  iL  s.  1,  he  puts  on 
in  succession  the  mercantile  face,  the  acade- 
mic face,  the  military,  the  legal,  the  politi- 
cal, and  the  courtly  face,  all  which  he  first 
describes  and  then  exemplifies.  Shake- 
speare gives  the  retort  courteous  for  all  this 
when  he  describes  Malvolio :  "  He  does 
smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  In- 
dies :  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis.. 
I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  thii]^  at  him." 
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In  the  same  way,  in  The  Return  from  Par- 
rutsstiSy  iv.  3,  Eempe  gives  himself  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  faces  when  he  says,  at 
Cambridge,  "I  saw  a  parasite  make  faces 
and  mouths  of  all  sorts  on  this  fashion."  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Shakespeare,  like 
Gbirrick,  had  a  great  power  of  facial  expres- 
sion, and  contrary-wise  that  Jonson  had  not 
DeUer  says  of  him,  in  the  Satiro-mastix, 
"  Thou  putt'st  up  a  supplication  to  be  a  poor 
journeyman  player,  and  hadst  been  still  so, 
but  that  thou  could'st  not  set  a  good  face 
upon  it"  Richard  iii.  could  only  be  acted 
by  one  who  could  "  frame  his  face  to  all  oc- 
casions." 

Jonson's  Poetaster  probably  came  out  at 
Christmas  1601.  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night  was  just  forty  days  after  it  But 
Malvolio  is  much  more  a  reply  to  Cynthia's 
Revels  than  to  the  Poetaster.  The  reply  to 
The  Poetaster  was  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Jonson,  in  attacking  Marston  in  The  Poet- 
aster^ glanced  chiefly  at  his  Satires  and  his 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  In  the  first  part  of 
this  drama  Marston  had  introduced  an  armed 
epilogue  (usually  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
spoken  by  an  actor  in  a  velvet  cloak),  but 
"  not  as  a  peremptory  challenge  of  desert." 
In  JTie  Poetaster  an  **  armed  Prologue  "  sa- 
lutes the  audience,  to  show  that  the  play  is 
"  forty-fold  proof  against  detractors  and  illi- 
terate apes,"  that  the  writer  has  a  "  well- 
erected  confidence,"  that  he  once  more,  as 
in  the  epilogue  to  Cynthia's  Revels,  "  swore 
that  his  play  was  good,"  that  he  pursues 
with  constant  firmness  the  right  mean  be- 
tween full-blown  vanity  and  base  dejection. 
The  prologue  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  a 
direct  repfy  to  this  challenge : — 

"  Hither  am  I  come, 
A  prologue  armed,  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument" 

Like  Twelfth  Night,  Troilus  and  Cressida 
came  out  on  some  private  stage.  Dekker 
and  Chettle  had  written  a  drama  on  this  sub- 
ject for  Henslowe  in  1599 ;  but  the  title  had 
been  changed  into  The  Tragedy  of  Agamem- 
non on  representation.  It  was  not  this, 
therefore,  but  Shakespeare's  play,  which  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  7th  of 
February  1603,  as  acted  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men.  The  preface  to  the  play,  as 
published  in  1609,  declares  that  it  never  had 
been  staled  with  the  stage,  or  clapperclawed 
with  the  paints  of  the  vulgar.  It  might 
have  been  privately  performed,  perhaps  at 
one  of  the  inns  of  Court ;  and  then  it  had 
been  kept  in  ms.  in  the  hands  of  some  great 
personage.  Shakespeare  from  1600  to  1603 
was  in  disgrace.      He  was  banished  the 
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court.  His  plays,  which  hitherto  had  been 
jealously  guarded  by  the  actors,  were  pub- 
lished wholesale.  Between  August  1600 
and  January  1601  no  less  than  eight  were 
entered  for  publication  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
and  most  of  them  were  printed.  His  com- 
pany, which  used  always  to  act  before  the 
Queen  at  Christmas,  Twelfth-tide,  and  Shrove- 
tide, was  replaced  in  1600  attd  1601  by 
the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  His  plays  seem 
for  a  time  to  have  been  banished  by  the 
licenser  from  the  public  stage. 

An  examination  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
will  show  how  manifold  are  its  references  to 
the  current  partly  political,  partly  profes- 
sional, quarrel  Besides  the  direct  retort  of 
the  prologue  the  epilogue  should  also  be  no- 
ticed. Jonson  tells  us  that  he  had  written 
an  epilogue  to  his  Poetaster^  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  authority.  At  the  end  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  Pandarus  comes  forward  and 
says,  instead  of  an  epilogue, 

"  Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here 
be  made ; 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  should  hiss." 

Jonson  professed  to  be  obliged  to  suppress 
his  epilogue  for  fear  of  the  great  persons  he 
had  oflfended ;  and  Pandarus  suppresses  his 
for  fear  of  the  unhappy  Nvomen  of  Banksido. 
Next  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  play  re- 
lates to  some  actors'  quarrel.  A  common 
epithet  for  actor  in  Jonson's  days  was  "  cop- 
per-laced ;"  for  his  golden  ornaments  were 
only  copper  gilt.     So  when  Troilus  says 

"  Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper 
crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine 
bare," 

it  is  Shakespeare  who  replies  to  Jonson's  at- 
tack on  him  as  a  player.  "  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  am  actor  and  dramatist ;  nor  do  I  gild 
mv  copper  crown  with  pretences  to  be  what 
I  am  not"  Achilles  is  Jonson,  urging  on 
his  boy  actors  to  parody  upon  the  stage  all 
the  public  men  of  the  day : — 

"  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  fore-hand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  auy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent, 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him,  Patro- 

clus. 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls. 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamem- 
non, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 


To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaf- 

foldage, — 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'erwrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:    and  when  be 

speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending :  with  terms  un- 

squared. 
Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropped 
Would  seem  hyperboles.  At  this  fusty  stufl^ 
The  large  AchUles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  lau^is  out  a  loud  ap- 
plause ; 
Cries,  *  Excellent !  'tis  Agamemnon  just- 
Now  play  me  Nestor :  hem,  and  stroke  thy 

beard, 
As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration.' 

And  in  this  fashion, 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes."* 

Then  Nestor  accuses  in  like  strain  those  for 
whom  Dekker  writes;  for,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  Thersites  is  Dekker : — 

"  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain — 
Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns  • 
With  an  imperial  voice — many  are  infect 
Ajax  is  grown  self-willed,  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts :  rails  on  our  state  of 

war 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites, 
A^  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint, 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger."t 

The  identification  of  Achilles  with  Jouson 
throws  light  on  a  passage  of  Webster.  In 
June  1602,  Jonson  was  employed  by  Hens- 
lowe  to  write  additions  to  the  play  of  Jcr- 
onymo^  which  belonged,  not  to  the  Lord 
Admiral's  men,  but  to  the  Lord   Chamber- 

*  Ajax,  Thersites's  patron,  may  be  Sir  John 
Harrington,  author  of  the  Metamorphomof  Ajat- 
who  alx>ut  this  time  became  Jonson's  mortal  en- 
emy (as  he  told  Drummond). 

f  Jonson,  as  Macilente,  complains  that  in  court 
a  man,  "though  ne'er  so  richly  parted,"  if  poor 
and  ill  clad,  will  be  kicked  down  stairs.  Ulysses 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  seems  expressly  to  arjfiH* 
agaiust  this  when  he  assures  Achilles  that  no 
man,  "  how  dearly  ever  parted,**  can  be  knownto 
be  so  unless  he  shows  it.  A  man  is  not  hononml 
for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  does.  It  is  abeard 
for  a  man  who  sits  apart  in  sullen  pride  to  talk 
of  his  poverty  being  the  cause  that  he  is  unno^ 
ticed.  Dekker,  in  the  Satiro-mastix,  had  jmAf 
Jonson  announce  his  intention  of  turning  Timon- 
ist — scorning  the  world,  as  Overbury  said  of  him- 
Again,  when  Hector  talks  of  the  •*  young  men. 
whom  Aristotle  thought  unfit  to  hear  moral  phi 
loflophy,"  Ulrici  sees  an  allusion  to  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  Aristotelians. 
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lam's.  In  retaliation,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men  employed  Webster  to  do  the  same 
for  Marston's  Malcontent,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  In 
Webster's  induction,  Sly  wishes  the  Trojans 
had  smelt  out  the  Greeks  in  the  horse,  for, 
he  says,  "  I  love  Hector  horribly."  In  reply 
Oondell  quotes  John  Harvey's  hexameters : — 

'^  Great  Alexander  when  he  came  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles, 
Spake  with  a  big  loud  voice,  0  thou  thrice 
blessed  and  happy." 

And  Sly  interrupts  him — "Alexander  was  an 
ass  to  speak  so  well  of  a  filthy  callion." 
Achilles  was  the  btite  noir  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men. 

But  Shakespeare's  meaning  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  was  not  merely  to  satirize  Jon- 
son  on  one  side  and  Dekker  on  the  other. 
He  had  besides  to  give  them  good  advice, 
and  also  to  defend  himself,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  attacked  from  another  quar- 
ter. Chapman,  to  whom  Jonson  had  paid 
the  compliment  in  The  Poetaster  of  en- 
tjironing  him,  under  the  name  of  Virgil,  as 
prince  of  English  poets,  took  upon  hmiself 
to  defend  his  friend  in  the  comedy  of  All 
Fools,  In  it  he  comforts  Jonson,  who,  as 
Malvolio,  had  been  made  such  a  notorious 
^11,  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  every- 
bodv  is  more  or  less  so : — 

"  Nay,  never  shun  it  to  be  called  a  gull, 
For  I  see  all  the  world  is  but  a  gull — 
One  man  gull  to  another  in  all  kinds,"  etc. 

And  the  plot  of  the  play  consists  in  this 
universal  gullery.  The  guUer  is  gulled ;  and 
Shakespeare  seems  to  be  told  that,  however 
great  a  fool  he  had  made  Jonson,  yet  he,  in 
taking  the  part  of  Essex,  had  been  a  still 
greater  fool. 

*''-  Heaven,  I  see  these  pohticians 
(Out  of  blind  fortune's  hands)  are  our  most 

fools. 
'Tis  she  that  gives  the  lustre  to  their  wits, 
Still  plodding  at  traditional  devices, 
But  take  'em  out  of  ^em  to  present  actions. 
A  man  may  grope  and  tidkle  *em  like  a  trout, 
And  take  'em  from  their  close  dear  h(^es  as  fat 
As  a  physician."* 


*  A  direct  reference  of  Chapman  in  AU  Fools 
to  Shakespeare's  Ttoelfth  Night  should  be  notic- 
(jd.    Olivia  tells  Malvolio,  who  is  offended  with 
the  clown,  that  "  there  is  no  slander  in  an  allow- 
ed fool  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no 
railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do 
nothinff  but  reprove." 
So  Chapman — 
That  same  vein  of  railing  is  become 
Now  most  applausive ;  your  best  poet  is 
He  that  rails  grossest."    "  True,  and  your 

best  fool 
Is  your  broad  railing  fool.' 


u 
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Shakespeare  had  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
great  a  fool  in  taking  the  part  of  Essex.  It 
was  the  losing  side  :  so  was  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans, which  all  Englishmen  then  embraced. 
The  catastrophe  was  brought  on  by  the 
Earl's  .obstinacy  on  a  point  of  honour ;  but 
so  was  the  fall  of  Troy  caused  by  the  obsti- 
nate retention  of  Helen  against  the  judg- 
ment of  Hector  and  the  warnings  of  Cassan- 
dra. Jonson  in  The  Poetaster,  following 
the  fashion  of  his  time,  had  summed  up  the 
political  cause  of  Essex  in  the  person  of  Ju- 
lia, the  Emperor's  "base  and  revolted 
daughter."  Shakespeare  shows  that  true 
patriotism  may  be  engaged  even  in  so  weak 
a  cause  as  Helen's,  and  that  the  noblest  and 
most  self-sacrificing  love  may  be  bestowed 
on  such  a  creature  as  Cressida.  He  only 
allows  the  rank  Thersites  to  value  the  efforts 
bestowed  on  a  cause  at  the  precise  worth  of 
its  immediate  material  objects.  Thersites 
can  see  in  the  Trojan  war  nothing  but  the 
vilest  quarrel  Shake^eare  shx>ws  in  it  the 
contest  of  principles,  inflamed  perhaps  by 
accident,  but  maintained  by  the  deep  insight 
and  moral  determination  of  such  men  as 
Hector  and  Troilus  on  one  side,  and  Ulysses 
and  Agamemnon  on  the  other.  The  way  in 
which  the  universal  and  the  individual  are 
harmonized  in  this  play  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  efforts  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  Troilus  and  Cressida  has  another 
relationship  to  The  Poetaster  which  should 
be  indicated.  In  the  latter  play  Jonson 
makes  Marston  vomit  up  the  new  and  indi- 
gestible words  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  language.  Of  the  twenty-nine  inculpatr 
ed  words  several  either  had  been  already, 
or  were  immediately  afterwards  used  by 
Shakespeare, — such  as  retrograde,  reciprocal, 
defunct,  puff,  damp,  clutched.  Several,  too, 
have  been  accepted  in  spite  of  Jonson's  con- 
demnation,— such  as  incubus,  spurious, 
clumsy,  inflate,  ventosity,  furibund,  fatuate, 
strenuous,  conscious.  In  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida, Shakespeare  evidently  takes  up  Jon- 
son's challenge,  and  introduces  into  his  vo- 
cabulary a  quantity  of  new  terms,  which  he 
had  never  used  before,  and  never  employed 
afterwards.*     It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 


*  The  list  is  a  long  one : — abaah^,  abruption, 
affectionately,  affronted,  anticipating,  antiquary, 
appertainment,  aspiration,  assiuego,  assubjugate, 
attachment,  attest  (substantive),  attributive, 
baste,  benumbed,  besotted,  bi-fold,  botchy,  ca- 
lumniate, catarrhs  (catlings),  characterless,  co^ 
act.  cognition,  commixtion,  commodious,  commu- 
nity, complimental,  concupy,  conduce,  conflux » 
ooDflanguinity,  constring^  convive,  oorival, 
courteously,  debonair,  deject  (verb),  dependence, 
deprivation,  directive,  disme,  disorbed,  disposer, 
dividable,  embrasure,  emulous,  (used  thrice,  pro- 
bably in  reference  toDekker's  Emulo  in  Qrisseli\ 
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were  new  words ;  but  it  is  also  quite  clear 
that  Shakespeare,  as  if  in  express  defiance 
of  Jonson's  criticism,  laid  himself  out  in 
this  play  expressly  to  adopt  strange-sonnding 
words  into  his  language.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  play  sufiers  considerably 
^om  this  cause.  It  is  fuller  than  any  other, 
not  of  words  once  current  and  since  obso- 
lete, but  of  an  experimental  coinage  that 
was  only  partially  successful.  There  was  an 
mm  in  ^c  poet's  intention  beside  the  pure 
aim  of  poetical  expression  of  his  thought. 
There  was  a  defiance  of  the  critic,  and  a  de- 
sire to  assert  and  practise  his  right  of  mint- 

encounterer,  enfreed,  enrapt,  errant,  emdition, 
expectance,  expecter,  expostulation,  fEithomless, 
feud,  fixure,  forager,  forceloes,  frush,  gorget,  im- 
becility, immaterial,  imminence,  importless,  in- 
dlstingfuisliable,  infectiously,  inseparate,  insis- 
ture,  inveigle,  lavolt,  maculation,  mappery,  mas- 
tic, maturity,  maxim,  mission,  modicum,  mon- 
strosity, multipotent,  negation,  negotiation,  ob- 
stinately, omission,  oppugnancy,  orgulous,  orifice, 
palating,  persistive,  perspicuous,  planta^e,  pre- 
dominance, primitive,  primogenitive,  profoundly, 
propend,  propension,  propugnation,  protractive, 
ptisick,  publication,  pun  (to  pound),  putrefied,  re- 
fractory, reinforcement,  ribald,  roisting,  scaSbld- 
age,  Boautling,  scurril,  sequestering,  soilure, 
spliered,  subduement,  subsequent,  superficially, 
superior,  taciturnity,  tassel,  tercel,  tortive,  tran- 
scend, imcomprehensive,  unplausive,  yindicative, 
violentetli.  Besides  these  latinizing  words,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  perhaps  ftew  coinages,  and  none 
of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  IVaihu 
and  CresHda  contains  a  long  list  of  commoner 
words,  simple  or  compound,  not  elsewhere  found 
in  the  poet's  plays.  Thus  we  have  baste,  beef- 
witted,  bed-mate,  bed-worked,  benumbed,  bias- 
drawing,  billing,  bitchwolf,  black-a-moor,  block- 
ish, bob,  bone-ache,  botchy,  boy-queller,  bragless, 
brainless,  bug-bear,  catlings,  changeful,  cliff  (for 
def  in  music),  cloven-chin,  cob-loaf,  cousin-ger- 
man,  deedless,  deep-drawing,  dirt-rotten,  dog-fox, 
double-kenned,  dumb-discoursive,  ear-wax,  fat- 
already,  fee-farm,  finch-egg,  flap,  frayed,  fry, 
goer-between,  good-fellowship,  great-sized,  guts- 
griping,  hamstring,  handsomeness,  high-soaring, 
liold-door,  idiot-worshipper,  kingdomed,  knead, 
land-fish,  languageless.  largeness,  lifter,  mail, 
mealy,  mid-age,  naughtily,  o'er-dusted,  o'er^eaten, 
o'ergalled,  o'er-wrested,  out-fly,  out-swell,  over- 
bulk,  over-hold,  palsy-fumbling,  plaguy,  pleas- 
antly, prizer,  prover,  purely,  reader,  right- valiant, 
rump,  screeth-owl  (elsewhere  scritch-owl),  seed- 
ed, seld,  self-admission,  self-affected,  self-assump- 
tion, self-breath,  shipmen,  shoeing-horn,  short- 
armed,  sleeveless,  sodden-witted,  sperr-up,  stond- 
er,  stickler,  stithy'd,  strawy,  stretched-out, 
Btrong-ribbedi  stubborn-chaste,  swings  swooning, 
Uirice-reputed,  thunder-darter,  tick,  toad-stool, 
topless,  unbody,  under-honest,  under-write,  im- 
lamed,  ungained,  unread,  unsalted,  unsecret, 
UDsquared,  untasted,  untent,  untimbered,  untrad- 
c»d,  untune,  unveil,  vent-brace,  vassalage,  well- 
famed,  well-ordered,  wenching,  wheezing,  whore- 
mnsterly,  whoreish,  woof.  There  are  also  many 
proper  names,  and  adjectives  formed  from  them, 
wliich  occur  onlyin  this  play.  Achilles,  Arachne, 
Boreas,  Caducous,  Cancer,  C!arron,  Olympian,  Sol, 
Stygian.  This  list  shows  an  unwonted  search 
after  verbal  novelty  in  this  play. 


age.  And  the  ingenious  Billingsgate  of 
^ersites  is  as  rich  in  its  combinations  of  old 
English  as  the  more  serious  dialogue  is  in  its 
importations  from  the  Romance. 

It  is  clear  that  an  inquiry  like  this  throws 
light  on  the  anecdotic  lustory  of  Shakespeare, 
lus  nicknames  of  Deformed  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  his  curiosity  about  his  pedigree, 
and  the  longing  which  he  shared  with  sach 
men  as  SirWalter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Burghley 
to  trace  his  descent  from  crowned  heads,  and 
that  it  may  enable  us  to  refer  to  him  many 
allusions  m  Cynthia^s  Hevels  and  the  Poet- 
aster,    There  is,  for  instance,  a  description, 
apparently  meant  for  him,  of  the  anxions 
author,  who  is  represented  as  so  careful  to 
set  up  his  plays  without  any  imperfection^ 
that  he  was  "  always  in  the  tyring  house,  to 
prompt  aloud,  stamp   at    the   book-holder, 
swear  for  the  properties,  curse  the  poor  tire- 
mau,  rail  the  music  out  of  time,  and  sweat 
for  every  venial  offence."     But  withal,  this 
author  is  shown  to  be  much  more  popular 
with  the  actors  than  Jonson,  with  all  his  af- 
fected indifference  to  the  cast  of  his  plays. 
But  the  chief  result  is  the  picture  we  get  of 
Shakespeare,  as  a  kind  oi  veiled  prophet, 
silent,  and  hard  to  be  provoked,  but  when 
provoked  dealing  a  blow  that  could  never  be 
forgotten.     The   vigour  of  his  satire— for 
Malvolio,  Thersites,  and  Achilles  are  as  ac- 
centuated as  statues  by  Michael  Angelo— is 
not  marred  by  any  appearance  of  personal 
feeling.     In  Jonson's  and  Dekker^s  satire  we 
see  the  satirist  daubing  on  his  colours  with 
fury  and  malice.     In  Shakespeare's  we  can 
find  no  passion ;  he  seems  to  bid  his  charac- 
ters express  what  they  have  in  them,  /and 
they  do  eimress  it.     If  they  come  out  as 
villains,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  their  own. 
His  office  is  purely  ministerial ;  he  lets  them 
speak,  and  sees  that  they  speak  truth.   He 
is  as  far  from  mixing  himself   up  in  their 
dirty  quarrels  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus  are 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world.     A  man  who 
could  thus  walk  through  mud  without  soiling 
his  boots,  who,  when  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 
detractors,  had  only,  like  Prospero,  to  wave 
his  wand  over  them  to  make  them  turn  them- 
selves into  asses  and  satyrs,  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  be  attacked  more  than  onoe,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  of  a  gracious  and  unreseut- 
ful  temper,  careful  not  to  make  his  revenge 
more   public  than   was    requisite,  and   to 
smother  it  as  soon  as  it  had  doue  its  work 
It  is  apparent  that  Jonson  always  remember 
ed  the  whipping  he  had  received.    But  he 
was  wise  enough  never  to  speak  of  it 

It  is  impossible  to  gather  up  and  isoUte 
all  the  innumerable  cross-references  of  the 
cycle  of  dramas  which  have  passed  before 
us.     If  any  student  will  take  the  trouble  to 
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read  tbem  in  the  coDnection  which  has  been 
here  indicated,  and  in  connection  also  with 
the  political  history  of  the  times,  he  will  see 
how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  multi- 
farious light  they  shed  on  each  other. 
Shakespeare's  dramas  are  masterpieces  which 
stand  by  themselyes,  and  command  atten- 
tion for  their  general  application,  even  when 
their  individual  and  occasional  allusions  are 
forgotten;  but  it  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
the  depth  and  reach  of  his  genius,  when  we 
find  that  what  is  in  our  eyes  a  comedy  for 
all  time  is  full  of  the  most  pungent  allusions 
to  the  events  of  the  moment,  from  the  re- 
volutionary agitations  of  the  national  heart 
to  the  quarrels  of  the  green-room  and  the 
tavern. 


Art.  IV. — ^Dr.  Newman's  Grammar  of 

Assent.* 

To  attempt  in  a  brief  article  either  to 
analyse  or  to  criticize  a  book  which  sums 
up  the  thoughts  and  method  of  the  lifetime 
of  a  great  thinker  would  manifestly  be  vain. 
There  is  scarcely  an  argument  or  a  principle 
in  Dr.  Newman's  sermons  which  is  not^either 
alluded  to  or  reproduced  in  his  Grammar  of 
Assent  It  is  a  syllabus  of  the  philosophy 
which  guided  his  mind  while  he  was  writing 
his  discourses,  both  those  which  he  delivered 
at  Oxford  and  those  which  he  has  preached 
since  he  became  a  Catholic.  Owing  to  the 
compression  of  the  matter,  and  the  author's 
way  of  exposing  his  thoughts  in  concrete 
ima<7es  rather  than  in  abstract  notions,  the 
book  is  apt,  on  cursory  reading,  to  seem  like 
a  wilderness  of  examples.  It  is  fuller  of 
cases  than  of  principles,  of  facts  than  of 
laws ;  and  much  consideration  is  required  in 
order  to  discover  the  clue  which  will  guide 
the  reader  aright  among  its  labyrinthine 
paths. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  what  the  book  professes  to  be.  It 
is  avowedly  a  history  of  the  author's  own 
mental  processes,  not,  as  in  the  Apologia  pro 
Vita  sua,  in  their  relation  with  external  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  their  logical  relation 
among  themselves.  It  is  a  rational  autobio- 
graphy, in  which  the  changes  are  recorded 
not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of 
their  intelligible  sequence.  The  system  in 
which  it  results  is  not  one  constructed  by 
pure  reflection,  by  abstract  thought  build- 
mg  up  a  theoretical  universe  out  of  assumed 
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first  principles,  or  analysing  into  its  first  prin- 
ciples an  assumed  first  ultimate  result;  but  it 
is  an  arrangement  in  logical  order  of  the 
author's  meditations  upon  religion,  to  show 
his  readers  how  he  has  in  fact  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  objective  validity  of  his  ideas 
concerning  it,  and  has  convinced  himself  that 
his  belief  m  God  and  the  soul  is  founded  on 
irrefraffable  proofs.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
stages  by  which  his  mind  actually  ascends  and 
descends  between  the  heaven  of  his  conclu- 
sion and  the  earth  of  his  premisses.  It  is 
a  chapter  of  mental  autobiography,  not  a 
carefully  rounded  treatise  of  systematic 
metaphysics. 

Still  it  is  not  a  book  written  either  in  self- 
defence  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
psychologist     It  certainly  would  never  have 
been  written  merely  to  be  a  record  of  the 
author's  mental  progress.     The  reason  of  its 
existence  is  a  practical  one — to  incite  and 
guide  by  an  example  the  progress  of  other 
minds  along  similar  paths.     In  this  respect 
it  has  a  controversial  aspect ;  and  both  in 
method  and  style  it  is,  as  is  natural,  only  a 
continuation  of  the  author's  declared  system. 
Students  of  his  writings  are  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  image,  which  more  than  once  oc- 
curs in -them,  of  the  souls  of  men,  each  by 
itself,  called  into  the  presence  of  God  and 
His  creatures,  and  made  to  perform  a  solemn 
measure,  unlike  all  dances  of  earth,  with 
hands  and  feet  serenely  moving  on  towards 
its  end.     It  is  not  the  logic  but  the  drama 
of  life  which  he  considers  reaUy  instructive 
— not  precept  but  example.     A  man's  true 
teaching  is  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he 
says ;  and  deeds,  not  words,  are  the  measure 
of  what  he  is.     According  to  this  idea,  a 
man's  true  testament  to  his  fellow-mortals, 
if  his  life  is  to  be  of  value  to  more  than  to 
his  own  narrow  self,  is  not  an  artificial  theory, 
but  a  manifestation  of  what  is- in  him — a 
true  and  simple  autobiography.     A  man  may 
have  all  good  thoughts  and  emotions,  savs 
Dr.  Newman  in  an  early  sermon,  "  yet,  if  ke 
has  not  yet  hazarded  them  to  the  experiment 
of  practice,  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  any  sound  and  permanent  principle  at 
all     If  he  has  not  yet  acted  upon  them,  we 
have  no  voucher  ...  to  believe  that  they  are 
anything  but  words.     Though  a  man  spoke 
like  an  angel,  I  would  not  believe  him  on 
the  mere  ground  of  his  speaking."     A  man's 
acts  are  the  rule  of  what  he  can  do,  and  the 
testimony  of  what  he  is.     By  this  inductive 
logic   of    human    action.   Dr.   Newman   is 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  rule  which  he  lays 
down,  namely,    that  in  the  provinces  of 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  the  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, "egotism  is  true  modesty.     In  re- 
ligious inquiry  each  of  us  can  speak  only  for 
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himself,  and  for  himself  he  has  a  right  to 
speak.  His  own  experiences  are  enough  for 
himself,  hut  he  cannot  speak  for  others ;  he 
cannot  lay  down  the  law ;  he  can  only  bring 
his  own  experiences  to  the  common  stock 
of  psychological  facts.  He  knows  what  has 
satisfied  and  satisfies  himself ;  if  it  satisfies 
him,  it  is  likely  to  satisfy  others ;  if,  as  he 
believes  and  is  sure,  it  is  true,  it  will  approve 
itself  to  others  also,  for  there  is  but  one 
truth.  And  doubtless  he  does  find  in  fact, 
that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  minds 
and  of  modes  of  speech,  what  convinces  him 
does  convince  others  also"  (pp.  879,  880). 
That  the  book  is  not  intended  to  "  lay  down 
the  law"  is  a  fact  which  should  stand  out 
plainly  in  the  eye  of  the  critic  and  of  the 
reader.  If  it  had  been  an  objective,  impeiv 
sonal,  self -sustained  system  of  philosophy, 
the  detection  of  some  flaw  in  the  deduction, 
or  some  confusion  in  the  terms,  would  serve 
to  discredit  it  But  in  the  case  of  an  intel- 
lectual autobiography,  even  though  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument  were  shown  to  bristle 
with  fallacies,  yet  the  fact  would  remain  that 
a  real  and  concrete  intellect  has  reasoned  in 
this  way,  and  has  satisfied  itself  with  its 
reasonings.  And  when  this  intellect  is  one 
so  profound  and  typical  as  Dr.  Newman's, 
even  the  fallacies,  &  such  there  be,  have  their 
own  special  interest,  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  mere  hallucinations.  It  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  are  founded  on  some  truth, 
and  that  thev  have  some  real  relation  to  the 
truth  on  which  they  are  founded.  The 
work,  then,  is  one  of  profound  interest  on 
account  of  the  speculative  and  intuitive 
powers  of  the  writer,  and  of  an  importance 
corresponding  with  the  wideness  of  his  sym- 
pathies, or  the  proportion  of  the  human  race 
which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  start  from 
the  same  first  principles,  and  to  argue  in  the 
same  way.  -  The  interest  or  the  importance 
is  very  little  affected  by  criticism  of  details. 
For  the  interest  lies  mainly  in  the  clearness 
and  veracity  of  the  statement  of  the  subjec- 
tive construction  made  by  the  recording 
mind,  while  the  importance  lies  chiefly  in 
the  representative  character  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Newman's  style  of  writing  fits  in  ad- 
mirably with  his  unostentatious  method  of 
teaching  by  his  own  example.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  individuality  is  even  more 
striking  and  forcible  than  the  objective  ideas 
which  they  put  forth,  the  facts  which  they 
relate,  or  the  arguments  which  they  formu- 
late. The  method  he  in  fact  uses,  and  de- 
fends as  the  "real  and  necessary  method " 
in  religious  inquiry,  is  that  of  "informal  in- 
ference." "It  is  the  cumulation  of  proba- 
bilities, independent  of  each  other,  arising 
out  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 


particular  case  which  is  under  review ;  pro- 
babilities too  fine  to  avail  separately,  too 
subtle  and  circuitous  to  be  convertible  into 
syllogisms,  too  numerous  and  various  for 
such  conversion,  even  were  they  convertible  " 
(p.  281).  Labguage  accordingly  is  to  be 
used,  as  far  as  it  wUl  go,  mainly  "to  stimu- 
late in  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
a  mode  of  thinking  and  trains  of  thought 
similar  to  our  own,  leading  them  on  by  their 
own  independent  action,  not  by  any  syllo- 
gistic compulsion"  (p.  302).  Thus  Dr. 
Newman's  school  of  thought  becomes  esote- 
ric, because  his  words  are  symbols,  not  ex- 
pressions, of  his  thought  He  is  rather  a 
Platonist  who  creates,  than  an  Aristotelian 
who  abstracts  and  harmonises  ideas.  He 
deals  rather  with  images  than  with  notion?. 
And  his  system — for  he  is  systematic  enough 
— is  not  arranged  according  to  the  rigid  con- 
nection of  ideas  in  themselves,  but  according 
to  his  own  observation  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  growth  m  his  own  mind,  and  his 
comparison  of  their  growth  there  with  their 
growth  in  other  minds,  as  witnessed  in  such 
men's  usual  forms  of  speech  and  similar  out^ 
ward  symbols  of  inward  movements. 

As  intellect  is  a  common  possession  of 
mankind,  complete  singularity  is  impossible 
in  thqught  Every  man's  thinking  is  redu- 
cible to  common  laws,  and  may  be  referred 
to  some  known  system.  If  it  were  not  so,  then 
on  one  side  criticism  of  the  autobiography 
of  an  intellect  would  be  impossible,  except 
so  far  as  the  critic  might  combat  the  author's 
veracity  or  his  powers  of  self-inspection  and 
of  expressing  what  he  means,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  autobiography  itself  would 
have  no  calculable  force  as  an  example,  since 
it  could  only  guide  a  few  minds  which  were 
by  chance  similarly  constituted.  But  now, 
as  all  minds  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
machinery  in  common,  that  which  is  true  or 
right  in  method  for  one  must  be  in  the  main 
right  and  true  for  all ;  and  the  critic  cannot 
attend  to  the  disclaimer  of  universal  validi- 
ty, or  of  laying  down  the  law  for  all  And 
in  fact  Dr.  Newman's  book  is  a  kind  of  in- 
ductive religious  logic  for  all  men.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  justify  the  logical  method  of  faith 
by  comparing  it  with  the  logical  methods  of 
prudence  and  philosophy.  It  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  charges  of  credulity  and  the 
like  made  by  sceptics  against  believers  can 
be  fairly  retorted,  and  that  believers  make 
use  of  no  illicit  processes  of  thought  unless 
all  human  thought  is  equally  illicit 

The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  that 
diflBculty  which  is  the  common  crux  of  all 
philosophies — ^how  to  reconcile  the  pleroma 
of  certitude  and  faith  with  the  deficiency  or 
even  the  vacuum  of  evidence.     Such  was  at 
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bottom  the  question  which  goaded  on  Hegel 
to  exhibit  the  natural  progress  of  not-being 
into  beingand  the  universe,  and  which  has 
impelled  Dr.  Newman  to  trace  the  growth 
of  certitude  out  of  premisses  inadequate  to 
support  it     The  diflterence  between  the  two 
is  that,  whereas  Hegel,  in  common  with  all 
professed  philosophers,  grapples  with   the 
difficulty  in  its  absolute  form,  Dr.  Newman 
only  treats  it  relatively.     If  the  thesis  to  be 
treated  were  the  Indian  dogma  of  the  uni- 
verse supported  on  the  elephant  standing  on 
the  tortoise,  absolute  philosophy  would  ask 
what  the  tortoise  stood  upon :  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  relative  thinker  to  prove  that  the  tor- 
toise is  just  as  firm  as  the  elephant     There 
is  something  here  of  the  method  of  Butier. 
He  argues  that  you  cannot  object  to  revealed 
religion  except  on  principles  which  would 
do  away  with  natural  religion  as  well.     Dr. 
Newman  shows  that  the  principles  and  intui- 
tions on  which  first  natural,  and  then  re- 
vealed, religion  are  grounded  are  as  trust- 
worthy, and  import  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tive validity,  as  the  intuitions  and  evidence 
of  the  senses  and  the  reason.     He  shows,  not 
how  non-being  comes  into  being,  or  how  the 
subjective  impression  really  and  necessarily 
conveys  the  inference  of  the  objective  fact, 
but  how  the  testimony  of  the  intuition  and 
conscience  grows  into  testimony  similar  to 
that  furnished  by  the  senses  and  reason,  and. 
how,  consequently,  the  certitude  of  divine 
truths  rises  to  exactly  the  same  level  of  evi- 
dence as  the  certitude  of  natural  truths. 

His  argument  therefore  is  entirely  psy- 
chological He  assumes  as  ontologicm  verity 
the  objective  validity  of  the  information 
given  by  the  senses  and  reason.  That  in- 
formation is  secure  enough  for  all  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  secular  life ;  he  does  not  aim 
at  proving  more  than  that  the  reUgious  sense 
gives  information  equally  secure,  and  equally 
valid  for  all  purposes  of  the  spiritual  and 
religious  life.  In  order  to  show  this  he  di- 
vides his  argument  into  two  main  parts.  In 
the  first  he  investigates  the  nature  aad  gene- 
sis of  assent ;  in  the  second,  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  certitude.  The  object  of  the  first 
part  is  to  show  how  notional  may  become 
real  assents — ^how  for  instance  out  of  the 
assent  to  the  notion  of  Deity,  gained  by  the 
usual  inferences,  the  soul  may  draw  forth 
the  assent  to  the  fact  of  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  object  of  the  second 
part  is  to  show  how  certitude,  or  absolute 
and  infallible  security,  may  attach  to  the 
assent  to  propositions  which  are  incapable 
of  the  formal  proof  that  would  logically 
justify  such  certitude — how  for  instance  the 
infallible  certitude  of  the  truth  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  can  be  drawn  out  from 


evidences  which,  formally  stated,  do  not  war- 
rant that  absolute  quality  in  the  conclusion. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  logic, 
parallel  to  the  metimhysician^s  attempts  to  fill 
the  gulf  between  the  objective  and  subject- 
ive in  his  science.  Dr.  Newman's  termino- 
logy, though  familiar  enough,  and  in  the 
main  confining  itself  to  the  ordinary  sense 
of  words,  is  yet,  in  a  matter  of  such  close 
reasoning,  obliged  to  limit  and  define  that 
'sense,  so  as  to  exclude  the  ordinary  connota- 
tions of  the  terms.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  say  what  he  means  by  "assent,"  "no- 
tional assent,"  "real  assent,"  and  "certi- 
tude." 

As  there  are,  he  says,  three  ways  of  enun- 
ciating a  proposition — either  as  a  question, 
a  conclusion,  or  an  assertion — so  there  are 
three  corresponding  ways  of  internally  hold- 
ing it :  it  may  be  held  either  as  a  doubt,  an 
inference,  or  an  assent.  In  inference,  as  in 
the  conclusion,  the  proposition  is  held  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  the  premisses.  But 
as  in  assertion  a  proposition  is  uncondition- 
ally enunciated,  so  in  assent  a  proposition  is 
unconditionally  received.  We  may  assent 
to  the  qualification  of  a  proposition — to  its 
doubtfulness,  to  its  general  truth,  to  its  falsi- 
ty ;  and  these  qualifications  of  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  the  results  of  inference.  But 
the  assent  as  such  is  an  unconditional  act, 
unqualified  by  the  qualities  of  the  proposi- 
tion assented  to.  Assent,  he  says,  with  ful- 
ness of  detail  (p.  181),  is  "the  mental  as- 
sertion of  an  inteUigible  proposition,  as  an 
act  of  the  intellect,  direct,  absolute,  complete 
in  itself,  unconditional,  arbitrary,  yet  with- 
out refusing  the  appeal  to  argument,  and  at 
least  in  many  cases  exercised  unconsciously." 
A  "notional  assent,"  again,  differs  from  a 
"real  assent"  as  an  inference  difiiBrs  from  a 
simple  apprehension.  One  is  assent  to  no- 
tions; the  other,  assent  to  things.  Hence 
the  problem,  how  to  turn  a  notional  assent 
into  a  real  assent,  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  question,  how  far  notions  are  to  be  taken 
as  things.  "  Certitude,"  again,  is  "  a  deliberate 
assent  given  after  reasoning."  It  has  three 
qualities: — (1.)  It  follows  on  investigation 
and  proof ;  (2.)  it  is  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cific sense  of  intellectual  satisfaction  and  re- 
pose ;  and  (8.)  it  is  irreversible  or  indefecti- 
ble. "  If  the  assent  is  made  without  rational 
grounds,  it  is  a  rash  judgment,  a  fancy,  or  a 
prejudice ;  if  without  the  sense  of  finsdity,  it 
is  scarcely  more  than  an  inference ;  if  without 
permanence,  it  is  a  mere  conviction  "  (p.  251). 

Looking  at  these  definitions  in  connection 
with  the  problem  which  the  author  writes  the 
book  to  solve,  namely,  the  evolution  of  real 
from  notional  assent,  and  the  growth  of 
certitude  out  of   assent,   it   is   mlpossible 
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not  to  foresee  at  once  the  Bntlerian 
and  tu-qnoque  character  of  the  argument 
The  unbeliever  laughs  at  the  believer  for 
treating  notions  as  things.  You  do  the 
same,  says  the  believer.  Ton,  also,  turn 
your  conditional  inferences  into  uncondi- 
tional assents.  You  employ  the  same  pro- 
cess to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  co- 
gency of  your  proofs  and  the  security  of 
your  conclusions.  You  use  your  imagina- 
tion as  we  do,  to  turn  your  notional  assents 
into  real  assents.  By  inference  you  learn, 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  your  senses, 
that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  own  axis  and 
gyrates  round  the  sun ;  the  nx>tional  assent 
to  this  you  turn  into  a  real  one,  by  placing 
yourself  in  imagination  outside  the  earth, 
and  by  seeing  it  rotate  and  gyrate  in  space, 
and  by  observing  that  its  motions,  so  imar 
gined,  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  su- 
perficial sense  conceives  to  be  signs  of  the 
sun  circling  round  the  earth.  Similarly, 
conscience  gives  a  foundation  for  the  no- 
tional assent  to  the  existence  of  God  as  true 
as  any  man  of  science  can  have  for  the  He- 
liocentric theory;  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science naturally  set  the  imagination  to 
work,  and  the  imagination  turns  the  notional 
into  a  real  assent,  with  precisely  the  same 
validity  as  the  imagination  of  the  astronomer 
performs  the  corresponding  conversion  in  his 
assent.  So  again  of  Certitude;  Dr.  New- 
man retorts  upon  the  unbeliever,  who  scofi^ 
at  the  great  interval  between  the  assurance 
of  faith  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
faith  can  be  reasonably  maintained,  that  all 
men,  believers  and  unbelievers,  use  the  same 
processes,  make  the  like  skips,  and  arrive  at 
analogous  certitudes,  with  the  three  charac- 
teristics which  he  enumerates  as  qualifica- 
tions of  certitude  —  rational  foundation, 
finality,  and  indefectibility.  What  all  men 
do,  and  cannot  help  doing,  they  have  a  right 
to  do,  and  are  right  in  doing.  There  is  no 
need  of  ontological  proof  where  the  ques- 
tion is  only  practical.  All  men  act,  and  act 
with  decision  and  certitude,  on  proofs  which 
are  necessarily  less  than  demonstrative.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 
religious  assent  and  assent  to  political  or  surgi- 
cal propositions.  All  men  embrace  certitude, 
and  finally  make  up  their  minds,  with  a  distinct 
intention  of  never  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tion, on  proofs  which  strictly  weighed  do  not 
warrant  this  finality.  Such  is  the  interval 
between  what  theory  justifies  and  what  really 
is.  Religious  assent  is  no  more  to  be  sus- 
pended till  this  interval  is  filled  up  than  secu- 
lar assent  is  to  be  so  suspended.  Certitude 
will  continue  to  be  a  fact  in  human  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  demonstration  that  we  ought  to 
be  sure  of  nothing,   and  of  the  invitation 


to  suspend  our  judgments  on  all  things. 
Perhaps,  taken  in  this  rough  way.  Dr. 
Newman's  method  is  irrefra^ble,  and  proves 
the  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion with  sufficient  security — ^proves  that 
it  is  as  reasonable  to  be  certain  of  the  **  pri- 
mary truths  of  religion"  (p.  236)  as  it  is  to 
be  certain  of  the  general  laws  of  human  ex- 
istence on  earth;  or  at  least  that  certitude 
in  each  of  the  cases  needs  the  same  kind  of 
assumptions,  and  therefore  that  one  is  at 
least  no  less,  if  no  more,  defensible  than  the 
other.  But  when  we  come  to  a  more  deli- 
cate appUcation  of  the  theory,  to  examine 
assents  and  certitudes  not  in  their  rough 
average  but  in  their  living  individualitj, 
there  are  many  doubtj  which  arise  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  though  assent  as 
an  act  of  the  mind  is  unconditional,  and 
looks  straight  to  the  proposition  assented  to, 
without  any  reference  to  the  steps  by  which 
it  has  been  inferred,  yet  assents  considered 
as  syntheses  of  the  mind  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  proposition  assented  to  are  not 
unconditional  Nor  is  inference  a  condi- 
tional act  As  acts,  both  inference  and 
assent  are  unconditional :  as  syntheses,  both 
are  conditional  Assent  as  an  act  regards 
the  proposition  before  it,  without  relation- 
ship to  any  other  proposition  :  inference  as 
an  act  regards  the  argument  before  it, 
without  reference  to  other  arguments.  In 
each  case  the  unconditional  act  becomes 
conditioned  in  proceeding  to  form  a  syn- 
thesis with  its  object.  Assent  is  an  act 
conditional  on  the  coalescence  of  intelligible 
terms ;  and  inference  b  an  act  conditional 
on  the  sequence  of  one  judgment  from  an- 
other. One  act  affirms  the  sequence  of  pro- 
positions, as  the  other  the  coalescence  of 
terms.  Both  are  equally  peremptory  and 
unconditional  in  one  aspect,  equally  condi- 
tional in  one  aspect,  equally  conditioned  in 
another.  The  concrete  assent  is  as  much 
conditioned  by  the  intelligence  of  the  terms 
as  the  concrete  inference  by  the  sequence 
of  the  propositions.  As  pure  acts,  each  is 
absolute :  as  concrete  product,  each  is  co"* 
ditioned.  But  in  Dr.  Newman's  argument 
it  appears  as  if  inference  were  taken  in  ito 
concrete  sense,  in  which  it  is  rightly  called 
conditional,  and  assent  in  its  abstract  sens^ 
in  which  it  is  rightly  called  absolute;  anj* 
then  these  two  thmgs  are  wrongly  contrasted, 
as  if  inference,  as  such,  were  always  condi- 
tional, and  assent,  as  such,  always  uncondi- 
tional The  question  to  be  solved  is  ^^^ 
how  the  assent  of  faith,  which  is  uncondi- 
tional, can  follow  on  a  proof  which  must  w 
conditional ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  a  truth 
can  be  assented  to  as  more  completely  true 
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than  it  is  proved  to  be.  Dr.  Newman  finds 
the  solution  in  the  unconditional  natare  of 
assent  as  such.  But  assent  is  only  uncondi- 
tional as  an  act  And  as  a  pure  act  it  has 
as  yet  no  relations  with  its  subject-matter. 
As  soon  as  it  makes  a  synthesis  with  the 
proposition  to  be  assented  to,  the  concrete 
assent  becomes  affected  with  the  same  con- 
ditions as.  the  proposition  itself.  Dr.  New- 
man concedes  this  in  effect  when  he  says 
that  we  assent  to  the  plausibility,  probabi- 
lity, doubtfulness,  or  untrustworthiness  of  a 
proposition,  but  that  this  does  not  constitute 
variations  of  assent  to  an  inference,  but  as- 
sents to  a  variation  in  inferences.  That  is  to 
say,  assent,  as  such,  viewed  abstractedly,  is 
always  total ;  a  half  assent  is  no  assent ;  a 
conditional  assent  is  no  assent:  but  assent 
in  the  concrete,  viewed  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
mind  and  the  proposition,  is  affected  by  all 
the  conditions  of  the  proposition  itself.  And 
it  is  exactly  the  concrete,  not  the  abstract 
assent  which  is  under  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  why  the  act  of  the  mind  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition  "  I  shall  die*'  is  uncon- 
ditional, wnen  the  proofs  of  the  proposition 
are,  it  is  said,  only  conditional ;  but  why  the 
proposition  as  assented  to  is,  as  it  is  asserted 
to  be,  more  certain  than  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  proved.  The  real  terms  of  the  com- 
parison are  the  concrete  inference  and  the 
concrete  assent,  not  the  concrete  inference 
and  the  abstract  assent.  And  taking  both  the 
concrete  inference  and  the  concrete  assent, 
the  mind,  in  assenting  to  the  proposition, 
assents  to  it  with  all  the  conditionality  im- 
ported into  it  by  the  inference  which  gathers 
it.  The  contrary  supposition  is  quite  un- 
tenable. For  instance,  I  may  infer  "  Crites 
is  a  European,  because  he  is  a  Greek."  The 
whole  knowledge  of  Crites  which  I  set  forth 
is  not  simply  that  Crites  is  a  European,  but 
that  he  is  also  a  Greek.  The  word  "  Euro- 
pean*'  in  its  logical  equation  with  the  word 
"Crites"  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the 
logical  quality  it  receives  from  the  inference, 
"some  European,"  but  by  the  predicable 
quality  imported  into  it  from  Uie  niinor 
premiss.  But  if  the  unconditioned  act  of 
assent  were  to  remove  the  conditionality  of 
the  proposition,  I  should  be  justified  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition  that  Crites  was 
a  European  absolutely.  And  I  might  then 
say  that  he  was  a  European  probably  of  a 
Latin  or  Teutonic  race,  as  those  races  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  Europeans.  This 
would  be  clearly  wrong.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  cases  the  assent  must  be  given  to  the 
proposition  exactly  as  it  comes  out  in  the 
inference.  The  assent  has  no  further  in- 
ferring power.  It  puts  nothing  into  the 
matter  of  the  proposition  which  was  not 


there  before.  The  formal  change  from  con- 
ditional to  absolute  implies  no  more  security 
of  knowledge  in  the  concrete  assent  than  in 
the  concrete  inference.  To  change  the 
matter  of  the  proposition,  to  make  it  uni- 
versal instead  of  particular,  or  the  Uke,  in 
carrying  it  over  from  the  workshop  of  in- 
ference to  the  workshop  of  assent,  must 
always  be  an  illicit  process^  In  inference, 
the  proposition  is  presented :  in  assent  it  is 
represented.  The  representative  act  cannot 
rightly  give  to  the  proposition  another  power 
than  it  had  in  the  presentative  act;  other- 
wise it  becomes  another  proposition,  a  fresh 
inference  or  hypothesis,  and  not  the  original 
conclusion  of  the  argument 

Dr.  Newman  scores  a  great  many  runs  off 
Locke's  admission  that  there  are  proposi- 
tions which  border  so  near  upon  certainty 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them, 
but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated,  and  our  know- 
lodge  of  them  were  perfect  and  certain  (p. 
154).  This  admission  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est testimony  he  has  to  rely  upon  in  his 
proof  that  it  is  scientifically  justifiable  to 
allow  a  "  conditional  acceptance  of  a  propo- 
sition— such  as  an  act  of  mference — to  lead, 
as  it  does,  to  an  unconditional  acceptance 
of  it — such  as  assent"  And  he  gives  as  an 
example,  "  A  proposition  which  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  demonstrated,  which  at  the  high- 
est can  only  be  proved  to  be  truth-like,  not 
true,  such  as  *  I  shall  die,'  and  which  *  ne- 
vertheless claims  and  receives  our  unqualified 
adhesion'  (p.  151).  Now,  not  to  insist  on 
a  distinction  which  Dr.  Newman  seems  not 
to  make,  that  a  proposition  may  be  worthy 
of  absolute  practical  trust  without  being 
worthy  of  absolute  assent,  because  we  can 
only  act  in  one  manner  whether  the  motive 
of  the  act  is  certain  or  only  probable,  it 
appears  possible,  even  logically,  to  justify 
the  absolute  assent  to  the  proposition  "  I 
shaU  die."  Dr.  Newman's  principle  is  that 
" the  future  cannot  be  proved  d  posteriori" 
and  that  "  therefore  we  are  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  put  up  with  d  priori 
arguments,  that  is,  with  antecedent  proba- 
bility, which  is  by  itself  no  logical  proof" 
(p.  292).  But  he  seems  to  forget  or  under- 
value the  true  strength  of  induction,  of 
which  successful  prediction  is  the  proper 
test  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  belief 
in  death  cannot  be  more  strongly  sup- 
ported than  by  the  argument  that  death 
has  occurred  in  999  cases  out  of  1000, 
and  therefore  will  occur  in  the  1000th, 
and  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  real  scope 
and  meaning  of  induction.  Induction  is 
not  a  process  of  collecting  instances,  on 
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the  formula,  "once,  twice,  fifty  times,  there- 
fore always."  There  is  absolutely  no  sense 
in  such  an  inference.  Really,  as  deduction 
is  the  logic  of  contents,  so  induction  is  the 
logic  of  forces.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  words, 
but  a  matter  of  fact.  It  proves  the  existence 
of  a  force  by  a  series  of  experiments  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  evoking  that  force 
at  will  It  answers  to  what  poUticians  now 
call  "  the  logic  of  facts."  A  deductive  argu- 
ment can  always  be  reduced  to  dimensions 
or  numbers.  A  is  C,  because  A  is  part  of  the 
space  or  number  B,  and  B  is  part  of  the 
space  or  number  C.  But  induction  estab- 
lishes by  sensible  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  a  force  which  always  acts  on  given 
materials  in  a  given  way,  and  this  force, 
imagined  as  an  ^  priori  hypothesis,  proves 
itself  universal  just  as  much  as  deductive 
conclusions  do.  The  most  solid  deductive 
conclusion  is  only  true  universally  on  the 
supposition  that  the  mind  and  reason  will 
remain  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  That 
is  the  only  ground  on  which  I  can  affirm 
that  it  will  be  true  to-morrow  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  The 
parallel  assumption  that  the  universe  will 
remain  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day  war- 
rants me,  in  precisely  ^  similar  way,  in  the 
certainty  that  the  law  of  gravitation  or  of 
chemical  combination  will  be  precisely  the 
same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  Kant  recognizes 
this  demonstrative  force  in  induction,  when 
he  says  *  reason  only  perceives  that  which 
it  produces  according  to  its  design ;  it  must 
go  first  with  its  principles  proposed  as  con- 
stant laws,  and  compel  nature  to  answer  its 
questions,  and  not  allow  itself  to  be  dragged 
on  in  leading-strings.  For  contingent  ob- 
servations, made  according  to  no  previously 
projected  plan,  do  not  in  the  least  reveal  the 
necessary  law  which  reason  seeks.  Reason, 
with  its  principles  on  one  hand,  and  experi- 
ment on  the  other  (projected  according  to 
these  principles),  refers  to  nature  for  instruc- 
tion, not  as  a  scholar  who  is  taught  whatever 
the  teacher  chooses,  but  as  a  constituted 
judge,  who  compels  the  witnesses  to  answer 
the  questions  which  he  proposes  to  them.' 
The  existence  of  the  law  being  once  proved 
by  properly  planned  experiment,  the  mind 
confronts  the  law  as  a  force  existing  in  na- 
ture, which  under  given  conditions  produces 
given  effects.  Aid  as  humanly  devised 
experiments  prove  to  demonstration  that  a 
force  exists  wnich  inevitably  kills  the  human 
frame  upon  the  sufficient  lesion  of  certain 
tissues,  so  the  natural  experiments  always 
going  on  in  the  doleful  laboratory  of  death 
prove  to  demonstration  tiiat  the  same  event 
follows  upon  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
those  tissues  in  the  course  of  a  more  or  less 


prolonged  life.     The  cause  exists,   and   is 
universal     But  as  it  is  a  force,  on  the  one 
hand,   independent  of  our  will  and  inter- 
ference, and  not  given  necessarily  a  priori 
in  our  reason,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pendent on  the  supreme  will,  we  cannot  Yhx, 
absolutely  sure  in  any  case  that  the  divine 
will  may  not  make  exception,  and  rescue  a 
favoured  person  from  the  common  doom. 
It  is  not  demonstrably  absurd  to  profess  to 
feel  such   uncertainty.     To  take  practical 
account  of  it  would  justly  subject  a  man  to 
the  suspicion  of  lunacy.     And  in  theory  the 
chances  of  such  a  change  must  be  allowed  to 
be  infinitesimal.     The  supernatural  may  con- 
ceivably  at  any  moment  interfere  with  natorc. 
Yet  our  reasonings  about  nature  must  practi- 
cally and  theoretically  take  no  account  what- 
ever of  the  supernatural.    There  is  therefore 
no  real  margin  between  the  conclusion  of  a 
well-drawn  induction  (even  though  that  con- 
clusion lies  in  what  logicians  call  future  con- 
tingent matter),  and  the  universal  certainty 
of  the  assent  given  to  that  conclusion.  Those 
who  recognize  such  a  margin  do  so  from  a 
defective  view  of  the  cogency  of  induction, 
considered  as  the  logic,  or  rather  the  demon- 
stration of  forces.     Dr.  Newman  seems  to 
consider  no  logic  really  logical  which  is  not 
deductive.     This  is  an  old  Oxford  view;  but 
it  is  wrong.     Locke  took  the  same  defective 
view  of,  induction,  and  therefore   acknow- 
ledged exceptions  to  his  rule  (of  the  virtual 
identity  of  assent  and  inference),  which  in 
reality  were  no  exceptions. 

Dr.  Newman's  one  void  in  philosophical 
aptitude  seems  to  be  where  physical  science 
should  be,  and  is  not  This  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  defective  view  of  induc- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  where  he  wishes  to 
prove  that  "  no  one  example  of  an  unvary- 
ing law  can  be  pointed  out  as  a  fact  in  the 
whole  universe,  he  tries  to  show  that  the 
variable  orbit  of  the  earth  shows  the  varia- 
bility of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Surely  this 
is  sophistical.  And  it  was  unnecessary.  lie 
might  have  pointed  to  the  spiral  nebulae, 
wluch  have  made  some  astronomers  doubt 
whether  that  law  held  good  in  those  out- 
Ijdng  districts  of  the  universe;  he  might 
also  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  doubts 
whether  in  such  abnormal  regions  even  two 
and  two  make  four.  But  to  point  to  the 
variability  of  the  orbits  of  planets  as  a  proof 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  when  that 
very  variability,  used  by  two  independent 
astronomers  as  a  basis  for  their  calculations, 
led  them  both  to  declare  prophetically  that 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  must  be  an  un- 
discovered planet  of  such  a  size,  and  such 
an  orbit,  which  would  be  discoverable  in 
such  a  place  at  such  a  time,  and  which  was 
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in  fact  then  and  there  discovered — ^tbis  is 
surely  an  unfortunate  choice,  which  more 
exact  or  appreciative  knowledge  of  physical 
science  would  have  prevented. 

It  is  then  more  than  doubtful  whether  Dr. 
Newman  proves  the  existence  of  any  real 
margin  between  reasonable  assent  and 
thoroughly  well-worked  inference — deduc- 
tive or  inductive.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
there  remains  no  controversial  reason  for 
insisting  on  the  distinction  of  conditionality 
and  unconditionality  between  inference  and 
assent.  Indeed,  assent  is  the  genus  of 
which  inference  is  a  species.  It  is  enough, 
in  all  matters  of  science  at  least,  to  consider 
inference  one  of  the  modes  of  assent — assent 
namely  to  the  coalescence  of  the  premisses 
into  the  conclusion.  If  the  assent  of  faith 
asserts  the  believed  proposition  with  more 
force  than  the  formal  proof  of  it  warrants, 
the  reason  of  this  must  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ceptional nature  of  faith  itself.  It  is  only 
by  forcing  facts,  and  making  too  much  of 
accidental  admissions  of  phuosophers,  that 
any  proof  can  bo  given  that  in  ordinary 
science  and  in  all  matters  of  prudence  the 
same  margin  between  inference  and  assent 
exists  as  is  asserted  to  exist  in  religious 
faith. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Newman's  argu- 
ment, in  which  he  shows  the  genesis  of  cer- 
titude from  assent,  appears  to  be  open  to 
similar  objection.  The  first  part^  as  we 
have  seen,  shows  how  inference  jumps  over 
a  void  space  and  becomes  assent,  losing  in 
its  flight  its  conditionality  and  consequent 
appendages.  The  next  stage  is  where  assent 
betakes  itself  to  argument  and  inference, 
and  by  its  help  comes  out  as  certitude. 
"Certitude  is  a  deHberate  assent  given  ex- 
pressly after  reasoning.  If,  then,  my  cer- 
titude is  unfounded,  it  is  the  reasoning  that 
is  at  fault,  not  my  assent  to  it.  It  is  the 
law  of  my  mind  to  seal  up  the  conclusions 
to  which  ratiocination  has  brought  me,  by 
that  formal  assent  which  I  have  called  a  certi- 
tude." We  have  already  seen  what  are  the 
chief  qualities  attributed  by  Dr.  Newman 
to  certitude.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  some  of  them  by  and  by.  What  now 
occurs  is  to  ask  whether  the  new  reasoning 
by  which  the  assent  is  converted  into  certi- 
tude is  the  same  on  which  the  original  in- 
ference was  founded  which  grew  into  the 
assent,  or  whether  it  is  different  ?  If  it  is 
the  same,  how  does  it  acquire  new  force  by 
simple  repetition  at  a  new  stage  in  the  argu- 
ment? If  it  is  different,  how  can  the  £^ 
argument  be  cleared  of  carelessness,  when 
those  very  elements  of  it  were  omitted  which 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant ones?     No  doubt,  in  science,  in 


practice,  in  religion,  we  may  find  plenty  of 
mstances  whire  a  man  has  based  an  hypo- 
thesis on  insufScient  data,  believed  it,  tried 
it,  and  by  experiment  found  it  tnie.  This 
is  the  way  of  the  gods,  the  path  of  discover- 
ers, the  rainbow  bridge  which  conveys 
winged  ^enii  to  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention, but  where  all  heavy  treaders  floun- 
der and  fall.  It  leads  astrav  more  often 
than  it  leads  right  How  can  it  ever  be  said 
that  the  one  normal  method  for  attaining 
truth  is  to  find  a  probable  inference,  to  jump 
from  it  to  an  unconditional  assent,  and  then, 
by  putting  a  fresh  bottom  of  argument  to  it, 
to  convert  it  into  a  certitude  ?  The  difficulty 
becomes  all  the  greater  when  we  consider 
the  sublime  qualities  with  which  Dr.  New- 
man invests  certitude.  It  is  final,  irrevoca- 
ble, indefectible.  It  implies  a  personal  in- 
fallibility in  the  particular  matter  under 
consideration.  And  so,  when  a  certitude 
changes  or  is  proved  wrong,  the  proof  or 
change  shows  that  it  never  was  really  a  cer- 
titude. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
normal  psychological  process  recognizable 
under  this  description.  In  matters  of  faith 
it  has  its  place.  It  is  indeed  usual  to  assent 
to  the  articles  of  faith  on  the  word  of  a 
preacher,  and  afterwards  to  convert  the  as- 
sent into  certitude  by  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  its  power  over  the  soul.  In  faith 
and  in  some  other  branches  of  thought  the 

Eersonal  element  comes  in.  Each  believer 
as  his  own  belief.  Belief,  though  common 
to  each  member  of  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
yet  has  a  personal  element  in  it  which  indi- 
vidualizes it,  and  appropriates  it  to  its 
owner,  as  a  whole  audience  hears  the  same 
symphony,  while  each  listener  draws  his  own 
incommunicable  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
sounds  he  hears.  To  assent  first  to  the  logi- 
cal evidence,  and  then  to  change  the  assent 
to  certitude  by  vital  experience,  is  indeed 
the  common  account  of  what  happens  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  belief.  But  this  ele- 
ment of  personality,  though  necessary  to 
the  "illative  sense,"  to  which  Dr.  Newman 
assigns  the  task  of  converting  assent  into 
certitude,  is  not  the  whole  of  that  sense. 
For  his  "  illative  sense  "  has  not  only  to  do 
with  personal  experience,  but  with  all  the 
multitudinous  details  of  "informal  infer- 
ence." The  logical  faculty  in  his  scheme 
furnishes  formal  inference ;  formal  inference 
passes  over  into  assent;  and  assent  calls  to 
its  aid  the  illative  sense,  which,  by  means  of 
informal  inference,  changes  assent  into  cer- 
titude. And  this  is  put  forward,  not  as  the 
book  of  the  generation  of  faith  only,  but  of 
assents  and  certitudes  generally,  religious  or 
other.  But  one  part  of  this  scheme  seems 
to  refute  the  others.     The  first  stage  of  it 
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rested  on  the  assumption  that  inference,  un- 
less it  was  demonstrative,  left  a  gap  between 
it  and  certainty,  which  was  jumped  over  by 
assent  The  second  stage  shows  that  in- 
formal inference  leaves  no  such  gap.  There- 
fore  it  seems  that  whereas  fonnll  Werence, 
or  arguments  "  taken  in  the  letter  and  not 
in  their  full  implicit  sense,"  only  give  prob- 
able grounds  for  the  unconditioned  assent, 
the  informal  inference,  or  the  same  argu- 
ments taken  "  in  their  implicit  sense,"  leaves 
no  such  gap,  but  affords  good  and  full 
grounds  for  certain  assent  or  certitude.  The 
formal  conclusion  falls  short  of  what  the 
premisses  would  warrant.  There  is  no  real 
leap  over  a  vacuum.  To  employ  another 
metaphbr:  the  first  process  for  extracting 
the  metal  from  the  ore  was  imperfect;  if 
the  slag  and  scorise  are  fused  once  more,  the 
deficiency  will  be  supplied;  there  wiU  be 
enough  for  the  casting.  But  in  this  case 
the  argument  of  the  book  seems  to  err  by 
superfluity.  It  is  intelligible  to  say  that 
there  are  always  more  reasons  for  a  proposi- 
tion than  can  be  expressed  in  syllogistic 
form,  and  that  therefore  the  assent  to  such 
a  proposition  may  be  wider  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  syllogism  seems  to  warrant. 
But  to  say,  or  to  imply,  that  assent  to  a  pro- 
position may  be  stronger  than  all  the  rea- 
sons for  it  taken  together  will  warrant, 
seems  untenable,  except  in  those  cases  where 
personal  and  incommunicable  experience 
forms  part  of  these  reasons.  And  in  this 
case,  though  the  whole  grounds  of  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  drawn  forth  in  speech  or 
show,  yet  the  personal  experience  may  al- 
ways be  alleged  as  an  incontrovertible 
reason  for  personal  belief,  against  those  who 
object  to  it  as  unreasonable.  Unproducible 
evidence  cannot  be  expected  to  convert  out- 
siders, but  may  (or  may  not)  be  valid  reason 
for  a  man's  own  convictions.  Premisses  are 
not  necessarily  formal  propositions;  they 
are  not  so  in  natural  induction :  they  are 
not  so  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual. Anything  may  be  a  premiss  on 
which  a  conclusion  may  be  legitimately 
based. 

Another  question  arises  about  the  inde- 
fectibility  of  certitude.  Certitude  ought  to 
stand  all  trials.  Dr.  Newman  says,  or  it  is  not 
certitude :  he  that  once  had  faith  and  has 
lost  it  never  had  it :  or  rather  he  was  never 
really  certain  of  it,  for  Dr.  Newman  speaks 
variably  of  a  temporary  belief.  Once,  he 
says,  "  my  vague  consciousness  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reversal  of  my  belief  by  the 
course  of  my  researches,  as  little  interferes 
with  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  that  belief, 
while  those  researches  proceed,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  my  train's  overset- 


ting is  an  evidence  of  an  intention  on  my  part 
of  undergoing  so  great  a  calamity  .  .  .  To 
incur  a  nsk  is  not  to  expect  a  reverse ;  and 
if  my  opinions  ^e  true,  I  have  a  right  to 
think  that  they  will  bear  examining.  .... 
What  belief  as  juch  does  imply  is,  not  an  in- 
tention never  to  change,  but  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  thought,  or  expectation,  or  fear 
of  changing"   (p.   186).      Here  belief   is 
"honest"    and    "firm,"    though    it    may 
change.     But  a  few  pages  further  on   he 
treats  such  a  belief  as  no  re^  assent : ''  there 
may  be  those  who  would  change  their  as- 
sents did  they  seek  to  place  them  on  an  ar- 
gumentative footing.  .  .  .  But  this  is  only 
saying  that  there  are  genuine  assents,  and 
assents  that  ^re  not  genuine;    and,  again, 
that  there  is  an  assent  which  is  not  a  virtual 
certitude,  and  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  certitude  "  (p.  206).    And  we  cannot  de- 
termine beforehand  when   "an    assent    is 
really  such,  and  when  not,  or  not  a  deeply 
rooted  assent."    But  if,  after  examination, 
after  experience,  after  viewing  the  evidence 
again  and  again,  the  assent  becomes  ever 
clearer  and  clearer,  then  it  takes  its  place 
amongst  those  ruling  ideas  which  constitute 
the  intellectual  character,  which  make  a  man 
what  he  is,  which  together  form  the  pivot 
of  his  life,  on  which  his  thought  circulates  in 
a  manner  always  consistent  with  itself.   This 
is  to  have  certitudes.     A  certitude  is  a  force 
that  withstands  the  brunt  of  fresh  evidence. 
It  puts  new  argument  aside  as  irrelevant 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  true 
account  of  what  occurs  in  the  certitude  of 
faith,  and  in  many  practical  and  even  es- 
thetic matters.     There  are  subjects  where  a 
man  is  warrantably  satisfied  with  his  old 
and  tried  opinions,  and  refuses  to  change 
them.      Dr.   Newman  legitimately   sympa- 
thizes with  the  critic  who  refused  to  change 
his  received  reading  of  FalstaflPs  death-bed 
doings,  "  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields,"  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  which 
corrects,  "  on  a  table  of  green  frieze."    Bat 
what  could  be  said  of  a  historian  who,  in 
professing    his    reasonable    certitude    that 
Shakespeare  was  the  real  author  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  thought  it  necessary  to  add, 
"  and  by  certitude  I  mean  such  an  unalter- 
able conviction  that  if,  per  impossibile.  Miss 
Delia  Bacon  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  were  to 
produce  overwhelming  evidence  that  Shake- 
speare was  an  impostor,  and  that  his  plays 
were  written  by  Lord  Bacon,  I  would  not 
look  at  the  argument,  nor  change  my  be- 
lief "  ?    Would  such  a  certitude  as  that  be 
defensible  ?    What  in  like  manner  could  be 
said  of  the  man  who  was  (with  Milton)  so 
sure  that  beasts  only  became  carnivorous 
upon  Adam's  fall  that,  as  he  paced  through 
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a   geological  maseam,  giving  perhaps  full 
credence  to  the  evidence  which  proves  that 
millions  of  ages  have  been  occupied  in  the 
gradual  organization  of  the  world,  he  should 
yet  let  all  the  weighty  matter  of  coprolites 
of   crunched  bones,   and  ^nt  jaws  with 
teeth  for  catching  and  holding  and  tearing 
their  prey,  roll  over  him  as  lightly  as  the 
idle  wind  which  he  regarded  not,  and  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  his  mind  in  mitigation 
of  his  certitude  that  the  first  case  of  bestial 
violence  or  cannibalism  occurred  precisely 
B.C.  4004,  in  the  newly  desecrated  garden 
of  Eden  ?  Once  more :  Dr.  Newman  has  some 
beautiful  sections  to  show  that  changes  of  re- 
ligion, instead  of  being  changes  of  certitude, 
are  generally  only  developments  of  a  man's 
certitude— of  his  centrsd  principle,  which 
grows,  and  as  it  grows  throws  off  the  husks 
and  bark  of  the  accidental  opinions  with 
which  it  was  clothed,  but  which  in  process 
of  time  prove  to  be  foreign  or  even  antago- 
nistic to  its  free  expansion.     Still,  this  ex- 
planation, though  often  opposite,  will  scarce- 
ly meet  all  cases ;  or  if  it  did  meet  all  cases, 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
idea  of  any  supernatural  change  in  conver- 
sion.     Dr.  Newman  specially  excepts  the 
case  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground  of  its  mira- 
culous character.     Was  the  external  vision 
in  that  case  more  really  an  intervention  of 
supernatural  power  than  the  internal  change 
which  is  occasionally  worked  suddenly  in  a 
man's  heart,  so  as  to  make  him  at  once  a 
new    creature?      The    conversion     of    St. 
Paul  might  be  taken  to  be  typical  of  a 
genus    of    conversions  quite    as   plausibly 
as    it   can    be   reckoned  an  exception  to 
them. 

After  thus  constructing  a  system  where- 
by the  supererogatory  character  of  religious 
assents  and  certitudes  may  be  defended. 
Dr.  Newman  proceeds  to  give  examples  of 
the  application  of  that  system.  To  tne  first 
part  of  the  book,  on  simple  assents,  and  the 
passage  of  notional  into  real  assents,  he  ap- 
pends a  chapter  on  "  religious  assents,"  in- 
cluding three  sections — "  Belief  in  one  God," 
"  Belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  "  Belief 
in  Dogmatic  Theology."  And  to  the  second 
part,  on  certitude,  he  appends  a  chapter  on 
religious  inferences,  containing  two  sections 
—one  on  the  evidences  of  "Natural  Re- 
ligion," and  one  on  that  of  "Revealed 
Religion."  These  chapters  are  singularly 
forcmle  and  singularly  beautiful.  They 
contain  very  little  to  which  any  one  who 
accepts  the  Nicene  faith  would  object ;  and 
they  do  not  really  depend  for  their  force 
upon  these  assumptions  in  the  logical  part 
of  the  system  which  has  been  criticized 
above.    Dr.  Newman  professes  that  his  sys- 


tem, so  far  as  it  is  a  logical  one  capable  o^ 
objective  statement,  proves  only  primary 
truths.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  true  parallel 
between  divine  and  human  knowledge ;  each 
of  them  .opens  into  a  large  field  of  mere 
opinion,  but  in  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
primary  principles,  the  general,  fundamental, 
cardinal  truths,  are  immutable."  In  both 
worlds  we  have  "indefectible  certitude  in 
primary  truths,  manifold  variations  of 
opinion  in  their  application  and  disposition." 
The  logical  system  by  which  he  arrives  at 
this  result  is  in  its  main  features  as  old  as 
conscious  logic.  This  will  appear  by  a  com- 
parison of  his  theory — of  argument  emerg- 
mg  into  conditioned  inference,  and  this 
traiisforming  itself  into  unconditioned  as- 
sent, and  again  of  the  unconditioned  assent 
submitting  anew  to  examination  and  trans- 
forming itself  into  indefectible  certitude — 
with  that  which  is  a  common  property  of 
philosophy.  When  Plato  in  the  Timseus 
makes  the  cosmical  soul  consist  of  three  ele- 
ments— the  identical,  the  different,  and  the 
unity  of  the  identical  and  the  different — ^he 
is  supposed  to  give  both  the  analysis  and 
the  history  of  thought  An  idea  is  an  or- 
ganic whole,  consistmg  of  members,  each  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
the  unity.  Hence,  by  not  difficult  argu- 
ments, it  may  be  shown  that  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  must  be  made  in  three 
stages.  It  first  strikes  the  apprehension  as 
a  simple  totality;  it  comes  mto  view  as  a 
mass,  in  the  mass.  After  the  complete 
work  of  the  simple  apprehension,  an^ysis 
sets  to  work  to  see  what  the  mass  is  made 
of — to  resolve  the  identity  into  its  differ- 
ences, the  whole  into  its  parts.  But  part, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  contradictory  of  whole. 
The  examination  of  parts,  the  distributive 
view  of  an  idea,  must,  from  the  very  force 
of  the  analytical  act,  introduce  us  to  a  mul- 
titude of  contradictions.  Further,  as  every 
whole  is  capable  of  subdivision  ad  infinitum, 
and  every  part  may  be  considered  in  the 
abstract  as  a  whole,  every  part  may  in  turn 
be  subjected  to  indefinite  subdivision,  and 
may  become  the  theme  of  endless  discussion. 
And  as  that  which  is  endless  occupies  the 
whole  field  of  the  mind^s  vbion,  any  part  of 
any  totality  may  be  spuriously  inflated  to 
infinity,  and  may  thus  be  made  to  stand  for, 
and  usurp  the  place  of,  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  only  part  The  second  process  is  there- 
fore the  negating  act,  the  act  which  estab- 
lishes the  differences  and  contradictions  in 
an  idea.  After  this  solution  of  the  original 
totality  into  its  elements,  a  third  step  re- 
mains. The  contoadictions  between  the 
parts,  each  inflated  to  infinitude,  show  clearly 
that  every  infinite  is  not  necessarily  universal 
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in  nature,  that  the  infinitude  is  in  our  minds, 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  an  in- 
finite number  of  infinities,  contradictory  to 
each  other  when  absolutely  taken,  may  co- 
exist, and  even  coalesce  into  an  organic 
whole. 

Historically,  also,  in  the  general  mind  of 
man,  the  progress  of  the  idea  is  similar.  It 
has  to  pass  tnrough  three  periods — the  age 
of  simple  faith,  the  age  of  heresies,  the  age 
of  scholastic  or  reasonable  and  reasoned 
faith.  And  this  succession  of  aojes  recurs 
continuously,  like  the  crests  and  troughs  of 
the  waves.  The  idea  is  first  an  indistinct 
whole,  then  it  is  rent  asunder,  then  reunited' 
into  a  whole  more  distinct,  because  more 
developed  in  its  parts,  only  to  be  again  pull- 
ed to  pieces  and  reunited,  growing  at  each 
stage  into  fresh  distinctness  and  definite- 
ness.  And  this  growth  of  distinctness 
comes  by  means  of  the  negating  or  destruc- 
tive tendency.  Each  heresy  gets  hold  of  a 
partial  truth,  and  develops  it  into  a  false 
universal.'  Now  the  true  universal  must 
contain  also  this  partial  truth,  fully  develop- 
ed but  not  exclusively  so,  that  is,  not  de- 
veloped into  a  universal  excluding  the  uni- 
versality of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  whole 
idea,  therefore,  contains  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  all  partial  heresies  concerning  it, 
and  is  able  to  assimilate  all  such  heresies, 
on  the  single  condition  of  their  putting  off 
the  form^  character  which  really  makes 
them  heresies  and  not  truth,  namely  their 
absoluteness,  or  false  pretence  to  exclusive- 
ness  and  universality.  Thus  the  progress 
is  from  prejudice,  through  scepticism,  to 
philosophical  assent. 

On  this  system  it  would  only  be  the  first 
assent  which  was  unconditioned,  like  the 
first  assent  to  the  reality  of  the  outward 
world  which  we  see  and  feel  and  hear.  Then 
comes  analysis  with  its  dissecting  instru- 
ments, and  investigates  every  portion  of  the 
idea.  Then  comes  the  second  synthesis, 
which  re-establishes  the  idea  philosophically 
in  its  unity  and  plurality.  But  in  this  pro- 
cess the  progress  is  ever  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  conditionality  of  an  idea.  It  is 
ever  more  and  more  qualified  by  fresh 
analysis  and  new  investigations  of  its  parts. 
Dr.  Newman  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
investigate  the  progress  of  the  idea,  but  the 
progress  of  assent  to  it.  But  as  assent  im- 
plies apprehension  of  the  idea  assented  to, 
and  certitude  implies  its  truth,  the  progress 
of  the  idea  is  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected  with  the  progress  of  assent.  And 
Dr.  Newman's  unconditioned  assent,  second 
investigation,  and  certitude,  correspond  suffi- 
ciently with  the  three  stages  of  the  Platonic 
identity,  difference,  and  the  anion  of  the 


two.  On  the  one  side  the  certainty  and 
precision  of  the  mind's  view  of  the  idea  be- 
comes stronger  at  each  stage ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  call  this  increasing  precision  a  gra- 
dual putting  off  of  the  conditionality  of  the 
belief,  and  an  approach  to  unconditional  as- 
sent. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  it- 
self is  brought  into  more  and  more  relations 
with  its  own  parts,  and  with  other  ideas, 
that  is,  its  conditions  accumulate  in  propor- 
tion as  assent  to  it  becomes  (if  we  must  use 
the  word  so  improperly)  more  unconditional. 
On  neither  hand  can  certitude  ever  be  final 
The  idea  is  always  subject  to  fresh  analysis ; 
and  fresh  analysis  must  always  import  fresh 
conditions  into  the  idea.  Dr.  Newman 
knows  perfectly  well  that  this  process  does 
away  with  much  of  the  practical  power  of 
the  first  imaginative  and  unreasoned  faith. 
He  therefore  explains  why  he  looks  for  the 
real  heroism  of  faith  in  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs, and  not  in  the  intellectual  schoolmen 
and  theologians.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
the  complexity  of  conditions  and  limitations 
with  which  the  mind  finds  itself  more  and 
more  surrounded,  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  it  to  take  up  the  decided 
tone  which  is  implied  in  martyrdom  on  one 
side  and  persecution  on  the  other.  Tolera- 
tion must  grow  with  analysis;  for  at  least 
analysis  reveals  difficulties,  and  difficulties 
suggest  excuses  for  failures  to  apprehend 
the  truth  which  thev  veiL 

Much  of  the  book  inculcates  as  strictly 
necessary  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  system. 
But  this  is  outside  of  the  logical  scope  of 
the  argument,  and  belongs  to  the  personal 
and  autobiographical  side  of  the  author's 
testimony.  He  does  not  confess  that  de- 
monstration of  Christianity  is  impossible, 
but  he  does  not  profess  to  demonstrate  it, 
even  in  its  fundamental  truths.  The  argu- 
ment for  it,  he  says,  is  not  irresistible,  be- 
cause it  is  resisted.  And  his  ground  must 
be  that  much  of  the  necessary  premisses  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  inner  and  unprodu- 
cible  experience  of  the  believer.  He  shows 
triumphantly  that  faith,  as  a  venture,  as  a 
reason  for  acting,  as  a  calculation  of  chances, 
is  a  reasonable  ground  for  acting.  But  this 
is  not  theological  faith.  Theological  faith 
refuses  to  be  based  on  probabilities.  It 
professes  to  give  more  certainty  than  the 
demonstrations  of  mathematics,  or  the  facts 
established  by  induction.  It  is  not  practical 
certainty,  but  absolute  certainty.  It  does 
not  profess  that  its  producible  grounds 
evince  this  transcendent  certainty.  But  it 
claims  to  be  founded  on  divine  grace,  an  in- 
terior witness,  which  ordinarily  gives  little 
or  no  exterior  evidence  of  its  presence.  Dr. 
Newman  reviews  the  sciences  as  a  tbeolo- 
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jjrian  rather  than  as  a  philosopher;  and  as 
he   has  found,   or  rather    imagined,    that 
science,  like  faith,  carries  over  its  assent  be- 
yond its  inferences,  and  has  only  subjective 
certitude  to  produce  as  the  full  testimony  of 
objective  truth,  so  he  further  carries  out 
what  may  be  called  his  personal  and  auto* 
biographical   theory,   and   lays   down  that 
everywhere   authority,  is   the    criterion,   of 
truth.     "  We  judge  for  ourselves,"  he  says, 
"  by  our  own  lights,  and  on  our  own  princi- 
ples; and  our  criterion  of  truth  is  not  so 
much  the  manipulation  of  propositions  as 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
person  maintaining  them,  and  the  ultimate 
silent  effect  of  his    ai^uments    upon   our 
minds."     Here  we  have  the  complement  of 
Dr.  Newman's  logic.     The  impotence  of  the 
word  without  the  preacher  is  an  old  idea  of 
his.     The  fourth  of  his  Oxford  University 
Sermons   is    on   "Personal   Influence,   the 
means  of  Propagating  the  Truth."     In  his 
system,  religion  and  phOosophy  coincide  in 
this,  that  special  men  have  special  gifts  for 
discerning  and  propagating  special  truths. 
They  are  placed  as  beacons  in  the  world,  to 
show  men  the  wav  where  tracks  cross  each 
other  and  ways  are  uncertain.     The  imper- 
sonal nature  of  philosophic  truth  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.      He  reads   science  through  a 
theological  medium.     At  the  same  time  he 
accounts  for  the  manifest  differences  and  di- 
vergences of  opinion  in  the  world  by  the 
original  differences  of  first  principles.    These 
first  principles  seem  to  be  in  men  as  certi- 
tudes,  opinions  engrained    by  habit,   and 
therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  to  be  un- 
changeable.    He  does  not  in  the  least  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  men  differ  in  these 
first  principles.     The  doctrine  which  he  ap- 
pears to  teach  is  one  parallel  to  the  theolo- 
gical dogma  of  election ;  he  appears  to  hold 
that  a  man's  first  principles  come  to  him  as 
part  of  his  natund  endowments.     He  gives 
up    as  hopeless  the  task  of  arguing  with 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  first  principles. 
And  for  this  reason  perhaps  he  speaks  so 
gently  and  so  tolerantly  of  those  who  do  so 
differ.     Careless  readers  have  fancied  that 
the  book  is  meant  to  support  all  the  perse- 
cuting theories  ever  put  forth  by  Popes. 
If  it  does  so,  it  is  only  by  inference,  and 
clearly  beside  the  author's  intention.     For 
he  has  his  reasons  for  denying  the  complicity 
of  his  Church  with  persecution.     In  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Discourses  on  University  Edu- 
cation^ p.  444,  he  gives  an   analysis  of  a 
former  sermon  of  his  own,  and  says  of  one 
paragraph  of  it,  "  Next  I  allude  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  middle  ages,  as  ordeals,  the 
savage  feudalism,  the  fanaticism  of  chivalry. 


the  wild  excesses  of  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
the  Flagellants,  and  the  cruel  and  bloody 
persecution  of  Jews  and  heretics,  all  of 
which  a  Catholic  condemns,  though  I  igno- 
rantly  implicate  the  Church  in  them."  No 
one  can  be  accused  of  inculcating  an  opinion, 
simply  because  he  supports  an  authority 
which  others  affirm,  and  he  denies,  to  teach 
that  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  the  Oram- 
mar  of  Assent  being  an  evidence  of  intole- 
rance and  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the 
author,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  filled  >with 
evidence  of   a  directly  opposite  tendency. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  Catholic  wiiter  allows 
such  value  to  attach  to  what  he  considers  as 
merely  rudimentary  and  inchoate  beliefs. 
Dr.   Newman   says,   for  instance,  that  "a 
Protestant  may,  not  only  in  words,  but  in 
mind  and  heart,  hold,  as  if  he  were  a  Catholic, 
with  simple  certitude,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Tnnity,  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the 
need  of  r^eneration,  of  the  efficacy  of  Di- 
vine grace,  and  of  the  possibility  and  danger 
of  falling  away."     Again,  the  following  po- 
sition on  the  duty  of  inquiry  is  characteris- 
tically liberal : — "  I  consider  that,  in  the  case 
of  educated  minds,  investigations  into  the 
argumentative  proof  of  the  things  to  which 
they  have  given  their  assent,  is  an  obliga- 
tion, or  rather  a  necessity.     Such  a  trial  of 
their  intellects  is   a  law  of  their  nature." 
And  then  follows  an  argument  (portions  of 
which  have  been  quoted  above)  that  this 
duty  remains,  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of 
the  reversal  of  the  assent  which  the  investi- 
gation was  originally  intended  to  confirm. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Newman  holds  so  fast  to  the 
personal  and  private  individuality  of  faith, 
that  he  sometimes  seems  to  attribute  it  to  an 
instinctive   apprehension    deeper  than   the 
reason,  and  beside  it.       Again,  his  beauti- 
ful chapter  on  the  evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Eeligion  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
confessedly  based  on  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  private  conscience.     "  In  thus  speak- 
ing of  Natural  Religion,"  he  says,  "as  in 
one  sense  a  matter  of  private  judgment,  and 
that  with  a  view  of  proceeding  from  it  to 
the  proof  of  Christianity,  I  seem  to  give 
up  the  intention  of  demonstrating  either. 
Certainly  I  do ;  not  that  I  deny  that  demon- 
stration is  possible."     He  is  suspicious  of 
scientific  demonstrations  in  a  question  of 
concrete  fact,  and  finds  it  more  congenial  to 
his  own  judgment  to  attempt  to  prove  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  infonnal  way  in  which 
he  proves  to  himself  that  he  was  bom  and 
shall  die.     In  short,  the  fact  of  private  judg- 
ment seems  in  this  sense  to  be  one  chief 
thread  of  the  book.     It  is  the  complement 
of  the  theory  of  the  individuaUty,  or  per- 
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sooality,  so  to  speak,  of  belief  and  faith, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  believer  to 
turn  assent  into  certitude  by  the  fresh  sup- 
port he  is  able  to  extract  from  the  old  evi- 
dence. For  faith  can  read  between  the 
lines  meanings  which  the  inquirer,  who  as 
yet  has  no  faith,  cannot  be  expected  to  see 
there.  In  faith,  every  mind  is  a  discoverer. 
In  that  region  we  are  all  akin  to  philoso- 
phers. Even  to  a  Newton  the  phenomena 
of  motion  would  seem  but  a  heap  of  uncon- 
nected accidents,  till  the  mythical  fall  of 
the  apple  suggested  a  general  law ;  and  then 
gradually  all  the  phenomena  .would  range 
themselves  in  an  orderly  way  under  it  The 
inventive  mind  sees  in  things  chiefly  what  it 
puts  there  itself.  To  destroy  private  judg- 
ment is  to  destroy  the  personal  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  to  refuse  to  employ  the  only 
power  which  can  produce  or  entertain  be- 
lief. As  it  is  the  I  that  has  to  believe,  it 
is  ultimately  the  I  that  must  decide  whether 
or  not  it  can  believe.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
believer.  The  philosopher  can  produce  his 
proofs,  and  can  demonstrate  the  new  truths 
which  his  act  of  faith  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  home  to  his  reason;  but  the 
believer  cannot  do  so.  His  ipse  dixit,  his 
affirmation,  is  all  that  he  can  produce ;  and 
he  is  credible,  not  because  he  proves  what 
he  says,  but  because  his  general  character 
for  truth  and  wisdom  gives  weight  to  his 
words.  At  the  same  time  the  faith  which 
Dr.  Newman  investigates  is  not  the  mechan- 
ical belief  which  is  administered  with  a 
spoon  by  authoritv,  but  the  organic  and 
chemical  faith  which  has  a  real  birth  and 
growth,  and  molecular  force  in  the  intellect. 
His  writings  are  not  for  men  who  never 
doubted  in  their  Uves,  but  for  them  to 
whom  that  wide  realm  of  spiritual  experience 
is  opened,  where  men  believe,  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  aid  for  unbelief.  Even  to 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  his  parallel 
drawn  between  faith  and  philosophy,  his 
investigation  of  faith  by  itself  is  full  of  in- 
terest The  description  given  of  it  by  him 
need  not  imply  that  it  is  unreasonable,  even 
though  he  fails  to  show  that  it  goes  by  the 
same  rules  as  other  rational  processes. 
Though  he  ultimately  appeals  to  authority, 
the  authority  to  which  he  appeals  is  not  one 
that  requires  to  be  believed  simply  on  its 
own  ipse  dixit,  or  its  own  testimony  to  it- 
self, it  says.  So  I  believe ;  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  thousands  of  men  of  mental 
make  similar  to  mine ;  they  will  come  to  be- 
lieve as  I  do.  It  says.  Before  you  receive 
my  ipse  dixit,  you  must  approve  my  au- 
thority to  your  judgment  But  it  does  not 
say.  You  must  submit  even  that  previous 
ir*oces8  of  your  reason  to  my  authoritative 


guidance.  It  is  not  the  conmiand,  but  the 
influence  of  authoiity  which  Dr.  Newman 
seems  to  defend. 

We  have   said   that  in  this  book  Dr. 
Newman  contemplates  the  ^vrorld  from  the 
theological  stand-point,   and  strives  to  re- 
duce scientific  methods  to  the  terms  of  theo- 
logical methods.     It  would  be   possible  to 
go  further,  and  sav  that  he  contemplates  the 
world  through  his  own  special  theolo^cal 
and  intellectual  habits.     He  is  conscious  of 
assenting  to  religious  truths,   beyond  the 
force  of  the  arguments  he  can  produce  for 
them ;  nay,  this  very  book  is  confessedly  in- 
tended to  recommend  a  system  owned  to  he 
separated  by  a  broad  margin  of  absence  of 
proof  from   his  proved  conclusions.    The 
natural  and    reveisiled    religion    which  he 
proves  is  confessedly  far  short  of  the  eccle- 
siastical system  which  he  implicitly  recom- 
mends.    Again,  the   impUed    criterion  of 
truth — ^this  is  true,  because  I  am  certain  of 
it — is  one  that  could  hardly  be  put  forward 
by  a  thinker  who  was  not  conscious  that  he 
might    challenge   his  readers    to  prodace 
from  his   multifarious  writings,   extending 
over  half  a  century,  any  great  central  prin- 
ciple of  thought  or  conduct  which  had  at 
one  time  been  a  certainty  to  him,  and  was 
now  a  mere  opinion.    But  all  men's  certi- 
tudes are  not  like  his.     An  ordinary  man 
may  easily  give  firm  assent  to  a  proposition, 
act  upon  it,  and  find  its  virtue  grow  with 
the  experience  of  it,  and  yet  in  three  yeais' 
time  find  reason  to  kick  it  over  as  an  idol 
It  is  an  interesting  psychological  fact,  and 
one   element  in  Dr.   Newman's  greatness, 
that  in  principle  his  new  self  never  contra- 
dicts his   old  self,  that   he   develops  con- 
sistently and  steadily  along  one  Une.    And 
the  steadiness  of  his  view,  and  consistency 
of  his  course,  is  to  him  the  great  aigumeDt 
of  his  being  right.     This  is  no  new  vicv 
in  philosophy.     It  is  only  a  modification  of 
Descartes's  r6gle  generate — "  que  les  choses 
que  nous  concevons  fort  clairement  et  fort 
distinctement  sont  toutes  vraies.^' 

Indeed  at  first  siffht  it  might  appear  that 
Dr.  Newman's  whole  method  had  a  cloee 
connection  with  that  great  school  of  modem 
metaphysics  to  which  Descartes  has  more  or 
less  remotely  given  its  impetus.  The  change 
in  the  objective  certainty  of  a  proportion, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  subjective  lo- 
^cal  act  of  passing  it  over  from  the  form  of 
an  inference  to  that  of  an  assertion  or  assent, 
might  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  the  ^^ 
announced  by  Blant,  that  we  can  only  know 
that  k  priori  and  universally  of  things  which 
we  put  into  them  ourselves.  This  doctrine 
asserts  that  just  that  element  which  is  tmi- 
versally  and  eternally  true  in  our  knowledge 
is  also  subiectivej  not  objective.    Tb*^  * 
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proposition  is  demonstrable  comes  from 
ourselves ;  that  it  is  only  contingent  comes 
from  its  being  outside  ourselves.  So  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  Dr.  Newman  and  Kant 
seem  to  have  much*  in  common.  But  when 
the  doctrines  are  examined  more  narrowly 
they  will  be  found  thoroughly  distinct 
Kant's  axiom  only  applies  to  the  forms  of 
space  and  time,  that  is,  to  the  abstract 
measurement  of  shapes,  numbers,  and  ve- 
locities. His  k  priori  faculties  arie  only  uni- 
versal because  they  only  refer  to  matters 
where  we  have  creative  power,  and  may  ex- 
haust all  possible  experiments  without  ^oing 
out  of  our  own  minds.  With  my  eyes  shut  I 
can  draw  lines  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion from  any  point  in  blank  imaginary 
space :  I  can  make  all  possible  combinations 
of  numbers.  Thus  I  can  exhaust  the  induc- 
tion of  lines  and  numbers;  and  therefore  I 
can  affirm  its  conclusion  as  universally  true. 
Kant's  canon  really  only  divides  the  elements 
of  knowledge  into  tne  element  of  inter- 
nal experience  and  the  element  of  exter- 
nal experience.  To  the  former,  in  cer- 
tain subjects,  it  gives  universal  validity, 
because  in  internal  experience  only  can  a 
thoroughly  complete  induction  be  made ; 
and  the  mind  which  knows  it  has  exhausted 
every  possible  case  at  once  pronounces  that 
the  contrary  of  its  conclusion  is  impossible 
and  absurd.  But  the  element  of  external 
experience  can  never  be  so  proved ;  it  can 
be  raised  to  the  utmost  moral  certainty,  but 
never  to  such  universal  and  eternal  validity 
that  the  contrary  supposition  should  of  ne- 
cessity be  self-contradictory  and  absurd. 
Thus,  in  knowing  a  honeycomb,  my 
knowledge  is  partly  from  the  outward 
senses,  and  so  far  merely  contingent :  I  see 
no  necessity  why  the  object  should  be  made 
as  it  is,  or  of  ^q  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  or  why,  being  so  made,  it  should 
have  the  qualities  which  it  has.  And  partly 
my  knowledge  is  mathematical,  and  so  far 
from  within,  and  demonstrative :  I  can  show 
universally  that,  thus  formed,  the  honeycomb 
makes  the  most  economical  use  possible  o^ 
space  and  quantity.  Such  knowledge  is  the 
synthesis  of  an  ti,  priori  with  an  k  posteriori  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  this  synthesis  the  k  priori  ele- 
ment is  both  subjective  and  universal,  and  the 
li  posteriori  element  objective  and  contingent. 
But  in  Dr.  Newman's  passage  from  argu- 
ment to  assertion,  or  from  inference  to  assent, 
there  is  no  addition  whatever  to  the  pro- 
position ;  no  new  experience  is  added.  A 
change  indeed  takes  place ;  but  it  is  merely 
formal,  not  material.  And,  indeed,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  show  what  takes  place 
in  the  passage,  to  make  the  proposition  as 
assented  to  more  certain  and  more  uncon- 
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ditional  than  the  proposition  as  inferred. 
He  seems  to  assert  the  fact,  without  either 
proof  or  explanation.  And  he  would  hardly 
explain  it  so  as  to  bring  his  theoiy  into  any 
real  relationship  with  Kant's.  Analysis 
could  not  so  divide  the  proposition  into  its 
elements  as  to  show  that  its  contingent  ele- 
ment comes  from  its  premisses,  and  its  ab- 
solute element  from  the  act  of  ^  assent. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated 
above  to  the  Orammar  of  Assent^  only  touch 
points  where  the  author  seems  to  reduce 
assents  universally,  and  scientific  assents  in 
particular,  to  the  same  denomination  and 
laws  as  religious  assents.  In  doing  so,  he 
appears  to  give  scientific  assents  a  character 
which  they  really  have  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to 
his  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  religious 
and  moral  assents.  In  that  sphere  he  is  a 
master  who  has  thought  out  his  views  more 
deeply,  and  observed  the  processes  of  his 
own  mind  more  narrowly,  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  present  day ;  and,  if  he  is  in- 
clined to  extend  the  principles  which  are 
true  within  the  sphere  which. he  knows  so 
well  to  other  spheres,  where  his  knowledge 
has  not  the  same  completeness  or  method, 
he  is  only  fulfilling  a  law  of  the  mind  which 
he  has  studied,  and  which  he  has  thoroughly 
well  described — the  law  that  complete  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  one  sphere  has  a 
tendency  to  push  its  principles  and  methods 
into  other  spheres  which  are  not  so  well  un- 
derstood, in  this  book  he  certainly  shows 
that  there  may  be  a  science  of  religion,  and 
that  the  processes  of  religious  belief  are  ca- 
pable both  of  analysis  and  of  verification. 
But  he  does  not  show,  as  he  seems  to  intend 
to  do,  that  the  processes  of  religious  belief 
are  exactly  the  same  in  the  logic  of  assent  as 
those  of  science.  In  faith  there  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  strength  of  evidence  and  the 
strength  of  assent  which  he  points  out ;  in 
other  departments  of  science  he  has  not 
proved  that  gap  to  exist.  No  doubt  it  does 
exist  in  acts  of  practical  assent;  absolute 
practical  trust  is  given,  as  it  is  due,  to  many 
a  proposition  not  absolutely  proved.  But  it 
does  not  exist,  and  ought  not  t:>  exist,  in 
acts  of  scientific  assent  to  objective  pro- 
positions. Dr.  Newman's  theory  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  desire  to  refute  that  which 
he  elsewhere  calls  the  first  principle  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  day,  and  which  he  states 
thus : — "You  may  have  opinions  in  religion, 
you  may  have  theories,  you  may  have  argu- 
ments, you  may  have  probabilities ;  you  may 
have  anything  but  demonstration,  and  there- 
fore you  cannot  have  science."  You  may, 
he  replies,  have  scientific  certitude,  though 
you  cannot  have  demonstration.         D.  N. 
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Art.  V. — Lothair. 

The  great  man  not  only  follows  great  ex- 
amples, but  betters  their  instruction.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  not  content  merely  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  literature,  like  some  other  promi- 
nent statesmen :  be  must  create  leisure  for 
the  purpose.  He  creates  it,  not  out  of  the 
shreds  and  frjnges  of  unoccupied  moments, 
but  out  of  the  very  heart  of  a  period  in 
which  political  principles  of  the  most  critical 
import  to  the  party  he  leads  are  receiving 
their  first  legislative  solidity.  From  these 
precious  hours  he  has  carved  out  the  time 
demanded  by  Lothair ;  and  if  his  services 
to  his  party  have  been  abridged  thereby,  his 
utility  to  his  country  has  not  been  di- 
minished. Were  the  romance  a  political 
one,  or  were  a  political  lesson  veiled  under 
the  metaphors  of  its  story,  the  writer's  ante- 
cedents would  explain  and  perhaps  justify 
it  His  policy  has  always  been  romantic; 
and  his  instinct,  truer  than  his  judgment, 
has  always  led  him  to  announce  it  in  ro- 
mance. He  revealed  himself  in  Vivian 
Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming.  He  shaped 
his  party  upon  Coning  shy  j  and  Sybil,  and 
Tancred,  It  would  be  congruous  if  he  were 
to  resettle  the  shivered  structure  upon  a  new 
basis  in  Lothair.  But  Lothair  is  not  politi- 
cal in  this  sense.  There  may  be  political 
satire  in  it ;  but  there  is  no  political  lesson 
on  its  surface.  And  the  politics  it  refers  to, 
and  seems  most  akin  to,  are  those  of  last 
vear,  the  controversies  of  the  establishment 
and  dis-establishment  of  churches,  and  the 
force  of  the  "religious  principle"  in  the 
government  of  men.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  meditated  and 
spoke  in  the  session  of  1 869.  They  are  set- 
tled ;  and  in  the  settlement  his  theories  have 
been  entirely  disregarded.  Politically  there- 
fore, if  there  is  any  political  question  in  the 
matter,  the  book  is  behind  its  time. 

Again,  on  the  historical  side,  Lothair  con- 
tributes to  the  treasures  of  the  coming  age 
nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  this.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's other  romances  have  their  historical 
value.  His  personal  novels  are  the  auto- 
biographies of  a  man  who  prophesied  that 
he  should  be,  and  who  became,  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  who  sketched  out  beforehand  the 
arts  by  which  he  meant  to  rise.  His  three 
political  novels  give  the  ideal  framework  of 
a  party  which,  since  its  formation,  has  more 
than  once  directed  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  historian  of  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria will  never  be  able  to  leave  these  re- 
markable productions  out  of  his  account 
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But  in  Lothair,  the  real  historical  details 
which  are  given  are  all  put  together  as  in  a 
dream,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  purposely 
misleading.     The  author  describes,  with  a 
clearness  which  leaves  no  room  for  mistakes, 
such  well-known  places  as  Lord  St  Jerome's 
mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  Muriel  Castle, 
Hexham  Square  «and  House,  Crecy  House, 
Brentham,  and  many  more ;  and,  when  he 
proceeds  to  describe  and  exhibit  in  action 
the  owners  of  these  places,  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  consistency  is  often  kept  up ;  but 
soon   all    is  changed  as  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
One  man's  head  is  fitted  on  another  man's 
shoulders,  and  a  court-lady  ends  in  a  mer- 
maid's tail.     The  men's  h^tories,  as  well  as 
their  persons,  are  all  patch-work.     The  lives 
and  characters,  as  nature  gave  them  and  ci^ 
cumstances  evolved  them,  are  reserved  in 
Mr.  DisraeU's  laboratory  as  so  many  bottles 
of  essences;  and  he  composes  the  person? 
of  his  drama  with  two  drops  of  one,  and  five 
drops  of  another,  according  to  his  own  idea, 
not  of  what  is,  but  perhaps  of  what  should 
be.     The  future   historian,  if  any  were  to 
rise,  who  should  fancy  that   in  Lothair  he 
had  discovered  the  key  to  the  characters  of 
the  actors  of  these  days,  will  have  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  some  mischievous  goblin. 
who  has  feigned  a  false  resurrection  scene 
for  his  bewilderment,  and  has  drawn  to- 
gether the  wrong  bones  to  form  the  skele- 
tons, has  covered  them  with  the  wrong  man's 
flesh  and  the  wrong  man's  hair,  and  has 
informed  them,  not  with  a  single  soul,  but 
with  isolated  faculties  and  detached  traits  of 
many  minds  and  many  characters.    All  these 
might  be  properly  sorted  and  labelled  now. 
if  any  one  thought  fit  to  devote  his  time  to 
so  unprofitable  an  undertaking ;  but  in  half 
a  century  the  confusion  will  be  irremediable. 
Nor  is  the  romance  a  new  philosophy. 
Li  such  lessons  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
ideas  of  Sybil  and  Tancred.     The  milk  of 
the  unformed  male  soul  is  curdled  and  set 
by  the  coagulating  powers  of  the  feminine 
intuition  and  sympathy.     The  spirit  of  man 
hishes  blindly  to  the  right  and  left,  up  and 
down,  with  the  instinctive  wish  to  make 
himself  a  name  and  to  become  great    Th^ 
sjrmpathy  and  intuition  of  the  woman  give 
him  eyes,  and  teach  him  to  pursue  the  end 
methodically  as  well  as  resolutely.    The  wo- 
man originates  and  sympathizes,  and  by  her 
sympathy  directs  the  man.     All  this  is  told 
us  in  Coningshy,  and  is  exhibited  in  action 
in  Sybil  and  Tancred.    In  Lothair  it  is  even 
exaggerated.    The  whole  book  is  made  up 
of  it, 

"  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  dcriT«^ 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  m\ 
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They  are  the  hooks,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world : 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent/' 

Lothair's  soul  is  a  formless  fluid,  of  good 
quality,  ready  to  run  into  any  mould  that  is 
prepared  for  it  Three  sibyls  contend  for 
the  dominion  of  this  passive  souL  £ach  in 
turn  seems  to  have  secured  it  for  ever.  They 
cannot  all  have  him  in  his  totality.  How  to 
distribute  him  so  as  to  satisfy  their  claims  is 
the  problem  of  the  book.  Sometimes  it 
seems  that  they  will  have  to  make  a  tripar- 
tite indenture  and  divide  him;  sometimes 
that  they  must  cast  lots  whose  he  should  be ; 
but  finally  the  author  somewhat  rudely  set- 
tles the  question  by  shooting  one  prophetess, 
shutting  up  another  in  a  convent,  and  leav- 
ing to  the  third  the  inglorious  victory  of 
being  chosen  when  there  remains  nobody 
else  to  choose. 

The  special  ground  which  these  sibyls 
select  for  the  tournament  which  is  to  award 
this  splendid  possession — for  Lothair  is  the 
richest  nobleman  in  England — is  the  ground 
of  religion.  Each  lady  has  her  trusty  knight, 
whose  tongue  translates  into  ike  language  of 
polemics  the  dumb  persuasion  which  beams 
from  her  eyes.*  Theodora,  alias  Mary-Anne, 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  or  the  Aryan  sibyl,  is 
backed  by  the  Aryan  theories  of  Mr.  Phoebus ; 
the  Semitic  ecstasy  of  Clare  Arundel  is  sup- 
ported by  the  finesse  and  controversial  abi- 
lity of  Cardinal  Grandison  and  Monsignore 
Catesby ;  and  the  somewhat  dissipated  and 
perhaps  Turanian  Anglicanism  of  Corisande 
receives  the  intellectual  support  of  the  Bishop 
of  Grandchester,  the  social  support  of  all  the 
young  Dukes  and  Princes  who  fill  the  rooms, 
and  the  moral  correction  of  the  Syrian  sage, 
Paraclete.  The  field  is  prepared.  The  three 
religions  send  forth  theu*  knights  to  combat 
under  their  ladies'  eyes.  The  prize  is  Lo- 
thair. The  knight  who  conquers  him  will 
deliver  him  to  his  lady.  It  is  not  deter- 
mined how  the  ladies  will  use  their  conquest 
Corisande  alone  would  willingly  many  him. 
Clare  would  marry  him,  if  that  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  her  knight's  victory ;  but 
she  wants  his  soul,  not  his  body.  Theodora, 
married  to  another,  could  only  use  him  as 
her  knight-errant,  who  should  fight  for  an 
oppressed  cause,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  an 
idea. 

The  battle-ground  of  the  story  then  is  reli 
^ous.  But  religion  is  treated  in  the  book 
merely  in  an  external  manner.  Mr.  Disraeli 
probably  did  not  want  to  write  a  controver- 
sial noveL  Perhaps  he  felt,  however,  that 
on  the  score  of  religion  he  had  something  to 
retract  from  his  earUer  romances.  He  once 
made  Contarini  Fleming  turn  Catholic.    The 


change  was  made  only  on  Aesthetic  grounds, 
it  is    true ;    and  in   Fleming's  subsequent 
career  his  new  religion  never  seemed  to  enter 
as  an  element  into  either  his  thoughts  or  hi5 
conduct     Sybil  too  was  a  .Catholic.     And 
the  Catholic  element  was  no  inconsiderable 
ingredient  in  the  Young  England  philosophy 
of  the  Coningaby  series  of  novels.     But  it 
was  only  a  one-sided  Catholicism.     Catholic 
and  mediaeval  aesthetics  as  opposed  to  modem 
vulgarity  of  taste  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ca- 
tholic and  monastic  charity  as  opposed  to 
modem  political  economy  on  the  other,  con- 
stituted together  the  Catholicism  of  those 
romances.     Of  orthodoxy  in  creed,  aseeli- 
cism   in  morals,  or  Jesuitical  casuistry,   it 
knew   absolutely  nothing.     It  was  a  mere 
external  pageant  of  architecti^'e,  and  vest- 
ments, and  incense,  and  doles  of  bread  dis- 
tributed by  venerable  or  beautiful  hands  to 
an  industrious  and  respectful  peasantry  too 
paradisiacal  to  be  demoralized  even  by  the 
excess  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving.     But 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  discovered  that  Catholicism 
has  more  in  it  than  his  imagination  gave  it 
And  it  comes  into  collision  with  him  just  in 
that  particular  where  he  thought  himself 
strongest,  and  it  weakest,  if  not  altogether 
wanting.     So   now   he  has  to   reverse  his 
judgment  of  it,  to  take  from  it  that  which  he 
unjustly  gave  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  Angli- 
canism   which   he   formerly    despised    the 
jewels  he   snatched  from  it  to  adorn  his 
graven  image  of  Romanism.     At  the  same 
time  he  has  to  display  those  sinister  qualities 
which  have  changed  nis  judgment  of  Rome, 
and  have  caused  him  to  declare  that  "the 
only  Hebraeo-Christian  Church  extant,"  the 
only  local  source  of  inspiration  which   he 
thought  once  to  ran^e  with  Horeb  and  Cal- 
vary, does  not  fulfil  her  mission,  and  is  a 
sham.     Once  he  thought  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  failure,  and  that  mainly  "  from 
its  deficiency  of  Oriental  knowledge,  and 
from   a  consequent    misconception   of    the 
priestly  character."     Now,  in  his  old  age,  he 
recognizes  it  as  the  highest  form  of  a  national 
and  aristocratic   religion,   as  an  institution 
which  contains  just  that  dose  of  the  superna- 
tural which  on  the  one  side  enables  it  to  con- 
tent the  aspirations  of  men  and  women  of 
fortune,  ana  on  the  other  gives  them  no  en- 
couragement to  push  those  aspirations  to  any 
fanatical  excess. 

And  this  retractation  really  involves  a  far 
greater  one,  and  gives  a  poUtical  importance 
to  Lothair  which  at  first  sight  is  not  easily  to 
be  seen.  One  of  the  points  in  which  mos^ 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  critics  have  been  able  to 
speak  favourably  of  him  is  that  he  has  main- 
tained, in  a  materialistic  age,  the  supremacy 
of  ideas ;  that  he  always  subordinates  mere 
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economy  to  literature  and  art :  that  he  has 
never  condescended  to  gauge  all  things  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  their  money  value ;  that  he 
values  money  chiefly  for  the  power  it  brings, 
not  for  the  vulgar  enjoyment  it  purchases ; 
and  that  he  has  been,  for  thirty  years,  the 
scourge  of  vulgar  assumption  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  has  not  been  as  generally 
noticed  that  the  ideas  on  which  he  tried  to 
base  his  party  were  in  a  way  religious  ideas, 
or  at  least  ideas  which  were  good  substitutes 
for  religious  ones.  His  new  Toryism  was 
Judaism  for  the  Aryan  race;  it  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the.  Church,  which  was  only  an- 
other aspect  of  Judaism,  accommodated  to 
European  society.  The  Church  on  one  side, 
Toryism  on  the  other,  were  to  assure  to  the 
world  the  blessings  of  Asian  principles.  And 
both  were  to  satisfy,  each  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  religious  aspirations  of  men.  Toryism 
was  to  secure  the  religious  government  of 
the  nation :  the  Church,  the  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  family  and  its  members.  The 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  move  the  world  was  found  in  the  reli- 
^ous  principle.  This  he  had  to  evoke,  in 
the  behef  that,  once  aroused,  it  would  natu- 
rally rally  round  the  banner  which  he  had 
raised,  and  conquer  the  world.  He  believed 
only  in  one  development  of  religion — the 
Semitic.  The  Asian  mystery  could  attract, 
satisfy,  and  assimilate  every  religious  senti- 
ment, emotion,  or  aspiration.  The  Roman 
might  boast  of  his  law,  the  Greek  of  his  art, 
but  one  race  alone  imderstood  religion  ;  and 
religion  could  not  be  anything  else  than  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  mankind  to  that  race, 
even  in  its  blood.  "  All  is  race  ;  there  is  no 
other  truth,  because  it  includes  all  others." 
"The  thoughts  of  all  lands  come  from  a 
higher  source  than  man,  but  the  intellect  of 
Arabia  comes  from  the  Most  High."  Toryism 
and  the  Church  both  coalesce  in  one  wider 
generalization — "  theocratic  equality."  In 
previous  novels  Mr.  Disraeli  has  only  exhi- 
bited this  religious  principle  in  combat  with 
principles  professedly  or  implicitly  irreligious 
— with  a  blindfold  conservatism,  with  atheis- 
tic economy,  with  selfishness  and  wrong. 
But  the  further  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  taught  him  that  the  religious 
principle  is  not  as  homogeneous  a  force  as  he 
at  first  assumed.  The  nvahdes  in  religion  he 
now  sees  to  be  not  mere  hypocrisies,  nor 
mere  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  about 
words,  but  antagonisms  of  rival  principles. 
He  now  perceives  that  besides  the  Semitic 
religion  there  is  an  Aryan  one,  and  perhaps  a 
Turanian  one  also.  He  therefore  confesses, 
by  the  mouth  of  Lothair,  that  he  has  been 
too  sanguine  in  professing  to  found  society 
on  .thisamagined  unity  of  the  religious  prin- 


ciple The  disenchanted  Lotbair  "  felt  that 
he  had  started  in  life  with  an  extravagant 
appreciation  of  the  influence  of  the  religions 
principle  on  the  conduct  of  bumanafiairs. 
With  him,  when  heaven  was  so  nigh,  earth 
could  not  be  remembered ;  and  yet  experi- 
ence showed  that  so  long  as  one  was  on  the 
earth,  the  incidents  of  this  planet  consider- 
ably controlled  one's  existence,  both  in  beha- 
viour and  in  thought  All  the  world  could 
not  retire  to  Mount  Athos." 

In  his  first  political  novels  Mr.  Disraeli 
awaked  a  wild  force,  which  he  supposed  it 
was  easy  to  tame  by  the  magic  touch  of  an 
Asian  hand.  He  supposed  that  the  problem 
was  to  evoke  the  force ;  the  control  of  it 
would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
problem  has  now  changed  its  position.  It  is 
no  longer  the  question  how  to  evoke,  but 
how  to  control.  And  certainly  the  preseut 
romance  is  very  skilfully  planned  to  give  an 
example  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spiritual 
thermometer  through  different  phases  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  from  healthy  coolness  to 
fever  and  back  again.  Lothair  is  introduced 
as  a  young  nobleman  of  enortnous  fortune, 
just  about  to*  be  emancipated  from  tutors 
and  governors  by  coming  of  age.  A  kind  of 
test  of  his  enthusiasm  is  provided  in  a  sum 
of  £200,000  in  ready  money,  which  he  will 
become  master  of  on  his  birthday.  Without 
any  particular  ideas  of  his  own,  but  with  s 
vigorous  though  uninformed  supply  of  reli- 
gious aspirations,  he  is  to  be  successively  d^ 
livered  over  to  the  influence  of  the  three 
sibyls.  He  is  first  introduced  to  Corisande, 
whose  soprano  voice,  beautiful  eyes,  and 
somewhat  frivolous  occupations,  mould  the 
religious  principle  within  him  into  a  convic- 
tion that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  spend  his 
money  on  the  erection  of  2000  cott^es  for 
the  poor.  But  Clare  J  Arundel  supervene?. 
Without  the  external  accomplishments  of  Co- 
risande, she  has  an  inward  fervour,  a  ^mpa- 
thetic  interest  in  other  souls,  and  a  scheming 
intelligence,  which  soon  make  Corisande's  in- 
fluence forgotten  ;  Lothair  is  almost  resolved 
to  become  a  Catholic,  and  quite  resolved  to 
spend  his  £200,000  in  building  a  cathedral 
But  yet  another  prophetess  follows.  She 
adds  the  external  graces  of  Corisande  to  the 
internal  enthusiasm  of  Clare.  She  has  a 
more  impassioned  voice  than  Corisande,  can 
recite  and  act  better  than  Corisande  could 
dance,  intellectually  is  a  real  power  in  Europe, 
and  carries  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  of 
sacrificing  self  (and  others)  for  her  idea,  to  a 
far  more  heroic  pitch  tlian  Clare.  Lik^ 
Clare,  Theodora  is  unable  to  conceive  societv 
without  religion.  She  is  "  profoundly  rd** 
gious."  She  and  the  priests  think  the  same 
thoughts ;  but  she  expresses  them  in  dife- 
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rent  language: — "What  I  call  time,  they 
call  eternity;  "when  they  describe  heaven, 
they  give  a  picture  of  earth;  and  beings 
whom  they  style  divine  they  invest  with  all 
the  attributes  of  humanity."  She  conquers ; 
and  Lothair's  £200,000,  endued  with  mira- 
culous power  of  self -multiplication,  supplies 
arms,  pay,  and  provision,  for  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Garibaldian  army  to  be  assembled  at 
Mentana.  Thus  Lothair  ascends  the  scale 
from  the  moderate  sentimentality  of  Cori- 
sande,  through  the  ecstatic  fervour  of  Clare, 
to  the  heroic  devotion  of  Theodora;  from 
Anglicanism,  through  Catholicism,  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  humanitarian  spiritualism. 
Having  thus  raised  his  patient  to  fever  heat, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  to  couduct  him  safely 
through  his  delirium,  to  lower  him  gradually 
through  the  reaction  of  his  convalescence, 
till  his  pulse  is  bated  to  its  first  pace,  and 
moderation  can  assert  its  supremacy  over  the 
excesses  both  of  Semitic  and  of  Aryan  ex- 
citement. He  has  not  only  to  make  Lothair 
thus  come  down  the  ladder  again,  but  to 
justify  the  reaction  to  the  reader.  It  is 
with  this  view,  probably,  that  Theodora's 
inspired  enthusiasm  is  made  to  culminate  in 
ordering  Colonna*  (alias  Orsini)  to  assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  her 
theories  are  brought  into  such  close  connec- 
tion with  the  gross  and  materialistic  aestheti- 
cism  of  Mr.  Phoebusi  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
pleased  to  set  forth  as  the  Aryan  religion. 
Lothair's  own  eyes  are  never  opened  to  the 
real  iniquity  of  Theodora's  inspirations  ;  he 
is  weaned  from  them  by  material  means,  like 
a  calf — ^by  the  failure  of  Uie  enterprise  in 
which  she  engages  him,  and  by  her  death. 
But  even  after  death  she  stands  by  him 
as  his  guardian  spirit,  to  deHver  him  from 
the  cunning  snare  of  Clare  and  her  minis- 
ters. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  the  conspiracy 
and  manoeuvres  by  which  Lothair,  in  the  de- 
bility of  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
wound,  is  almost  made  a  Catholic,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  puts  forth  his  most  vigorous  efforts. 
The  graduated  steps  by  which  Monsignore 
Catesby  and  Cardinal  Grandison,  seconded 
by  Lady  St  Jerome  and  Clare,  well-nigh 
swagger  him  out  of  his  senses  and  memory, 
almost  make  him  beUeve  that  he  was  res- 
cued by  miracle  when  mortally  wounded  at 
Mentana,  and  attempt  to  persuade  him  that 
he  fought  there  not  against  but  for  the 
Papacy,  could  only  be  imagined  and  de- 
scribed by  the  man  who  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  mesmerized  the  party  which  he  led, 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  voting  blue 
when  they  were  voting  yellow,  and  told 
in  their  ears  a  history  of  their  progress, 
which  not  one  of  them   could  remember, 


which  seemed  to  many  of  them  the  reverse 
of  the  truth,  but  which  none  of  them 
ventured  to  contradict.  What  Mr.  Disraeli 
really  did  to  his  party  Cardinal  Grandison 
tries  to  do  to  Lothair,  and  fails.  The  bird 
which  he  has  set  so  many  springes  to  entrap, 
and  has  woven  such  fine-meshed  nets  to 
catch,  suddenly  sees  through  his  plans,  and 
flies  away.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  story 
that  the  author  has  spent  his  chief  interest, 
and  poured  out  all  the  resources  of  his 
experience  and  skill.  Amidst  a  mass  of 
faintly  characterized  actors,  amongst  whom 
the  hero  is  perhaps  the  most  characterless, 
Cardinal  Grandison  stands  forth  as  a  notable 
figure,  painted  indeed  with  resentment,  as  if 
he  were  a  personal  enemy  of  the  author's, 
but  endowed  with  an  elegance,  finesse,  and 
far  reaching  though  ever-failing  resource, 
which  the  self-consciousness  of  no  other  au- 
thor could  so  abundantly  supply. 

The  enthusiasm  of  ITieodora  is  tempered 
by  murder  and  materialism ;  and  Lothair  is 
delivered  from  her  by  her  death.  That  of 
Clare  is  tempered  by  fraud  and  falsehood ; 
and  Lothair  is  dehvered  from  her  by  her 
becoming  a  nun.  That  of  Corisande  is 
tempered  by  the  frivolities  of  the  ball-room 
and  croquet  ground,  by  the  working  of 
slip  perJand  singing  of  songs,  and  by  an  art- 
less and  thoughtless  devotion  to  the  common 
routine  of  fashionable  life.  Here  enthusiasm 
reaches  its  point  of  true  moderation ;  and 
Lothau',  sensible  that  he  has  at  last  attained 
his  haven,  seals  the  contract  with  a  kiss — 
the  first  kiss  in  the  whole  story — in  the  last 
scene  of  the  last  volume.  The  King  of 
France  with  his  20,000  men  has  marched 
up  the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again, 
and  has  set  up  a  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  exploit,  with  the  inscription,  "  nosse 
omnia  hsec,  salus  est  adolescentulis.'  .Lothair 
has  made  the  grand  tour,  and  returns  home 
to  that  commonplace  existence  which  it 
was  once  Mr.  Disraeli's  mission  to  denounce 
with  prophetic  voice.  He  is  plunged  into 
the  bustle  of  a  society  too  rich  and  comfort- 
able to  desire  change,  and  doing  something 
only  to  prevent  the  professors  of  progress 
from  declaring  that  it  does  nothing.  l«rom 
this  land  of  the  lotos  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to 
summon  us  to  ascend  the  rugged  sides  of 
Horeb,  and  learn  the  mysteries  of  Arabian 
inspiration.  Then  he  showed  us  Tancred, 
the  hope  of  the  Aryan  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  point  of  uniting  himself  wim 
Eva,  the  Jewess,  in  order  that  the  bride 
whom  he  carried  home  from  Syria  might 
fix  indelibly  in  his  children  the  evanescent 
convictions  of  Teutonic  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, by  bestowing  on  them  the  concrete  in- 
tuition and  sacramental  faith  of   Hebrew 
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blood.  In  Lothair,  Bertram,  the  counter- 
part of  Tancred,  really  brings  home  his 
bride  from  Syria ;  but  she  is  a  Greek  night- 
ingale, not  an  Arabian  Sybil.  She  is  the 
gister-in-law  of  Mr.  Phoebus,  educated  by 
him  in  his  Aryan  religion,  taught  to  sing 
hymns  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  despise 
Semitic  asceticism,  and  therefore  an  instru- 
ment not  for  Judaizing,  but  for  further 
Aryanizing,  the  already  Aryan  aristocracy  of 
the  land. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  yields  the  victory  to  the  Aryan  over 
the  Semite  without  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  his  old  creed.  Paraclete,  the  mysterious 
Syrian  who  appears  in  the  third  volume,  is, 
like  all  the  model  characters  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels,  one  side  or  phase  of  the  author's 
personality ;  and  by  his  mouth  he  still  pro- 
tests against  the  usurpations  of  the  West 
over  the  East  The  divine  image  in  human- 
ity is,  he  says,  "  the  charter  of  ^he  nobility 
of  man,  one  of  the  divine  dogmas  revealed 
in  this  land  [Syria];  not  the  invention  of 
councils,  not  one  of  which  was  held  on  this 
sacred  soil,  confused  assemblies  first  got 
together  by  the  Greeks,  and  then  by  bar- 
barous nations  in  barbarous  times."  The 
Syrian  land  and  the  Arab  blood  have  still 
their  supreme  and  sacramental  force,  for 
which  no  intellectual  substitutes,  no  consul- 
tations, no  deliberative  assemblies  can  sup- 
ply. Again,  "  We  had  a  gospel  once  in  our 
district  .  .  .  and  being  written  by  neigh- 
bours, and  probably  at  the  time,  I  daresay 
it  was  accurate,  but  the  Western  Churches 
declared  our  gospel  was  not  authentic, 
though  why  I  cannot  tell,  and  they  succeed- 
ed in  extirpating  it."  The  evangel  of  Sybil 
and  Eva  was  not  false,  though  the  super- 
cilious West  has  rejected  it.  And  its  Apos- 
tle, in  offering  to  halve  it,  is  only  fulfilling 
his  duty  of  making  himself  all  things  to 
all  men,  but  is  not  recanting  his  previous 
utterances.  Paraclete  concedes  that  Aryan 
and  Semite  are  of  one  blood  and  origin,  and 
that  after  their  separation  they  each  develop- 
ed one  side  of  man's  double  nature.  At 
length  their  two  choicest  families,  the  Hel- 
lenes and  the  Hebrews,  met  again,  brought 
together  the  treasures  of  their  accumulated 
wisdom,  and  secured  the  civilisation  of  man. 
It  is  clear  that  this  teaching  is  but  a  faint 
echo  of  that  of  Sidonia  and  Sybil  and  Eva. 
There  is  no  disappointment  or  resentment  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  recasting  of  the 
Asian  mystery  is  offered ;  but  a  comparison 
between  Paraclete  and  the  earlier  representa- 
tives of  this  phase  of  the  author's  mind  will 
show  how  far  the  horns  are  shrunk  in,  and 
how  the  old  Asian  dogmatism  is  mitigated 
and  slurred  over.      In  the  book  itself  there 


is  no  confession  of  error,  no  overt  allusion 
to  former  assertions.  If  it  is  a  retractation, 
it  is  one  made  without  owning  a  former 
mistake,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  airy 
and  sarcastic  indifference  of  a  superior  being 
who  withdraws  a  misused  or  neglected  gift 
from  a  world  not  worthy  of  it. 

The  sarcasm  of  the  book  is  indeed  one  of 
its    distinguishing    features.     Even  in  the 
flowers  of  its  flattery  lurks  the  stinging  bee. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  unable  to  read  his 
lecture  to  the  world  without  embodying  his 
examples  in  living  and  well-known  characters. 
It  is  a  gross  breach  of  good  taste,  and  of 
social  propriety.     But  Vivian  Grey  long  ago 
warned  us  that  the  ideal  Prime  Minister, 
Beckendorff,  completely  *  exempted   himsdf 
from  the  duties  of  etiquette.     It  is  true  that 
these  characters  are  always  composite.    But 
this  does  not  mend  matters.     The  satirist 
who  is  at  the   same   time   an    artist  ncTcr 
makes  a  photograph  of   a  real  entity,  bnt 
composes  his  picture  from  features  of  differ- 
ent men.     Rude  critics  have  attributed  this 
proceeding,  which    really   results  from  an 
organic  necessity  of  the  art,  to  the  desire  of 
satirists  to  be  able  to  abjure  the  intention  of 
aiming  at  any  given  person.     But  the  law 
of  art  is  a  sufficient  explanation.      There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  real  unity  in  every  natural  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  is  a  unity  which  often  escapes 
the   minutest  observalion.     Art  requires  a 
unity    which    stands    forth    at    first  sight, 
which  lies  on  the  surface,  or  at  a  small  depth 
below,  and  is  easily  developed.     The  obscure 
unities  of  natural  individuals  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  art;   the   artist   must   make  new 
unities,  must  accumulate  the  traits  of  many 
to  make  one,  who  shall  display  in  the  glass 
hive  of  his  breast  the  organized  labours  of 
the  swarm  collected  in  it     When  this  is 
overdone,  or  done  in  an  exclusive  one-sided 
way,  the  result  is  a  caricature ;  but  the  rale, 
nevertheless,  is    one    which    no  artist  can 
neglect     Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  neglect  it 
And  though  he  gives  to  his  characters  the 
semblance  and  gait  of   known  and  puhhc 
men,  he  yet  accumulates  upon  them  ti^t* 
taken  from  others,   and  at  the  same  time 
subtracts  from  them  other  tr^ts  to  be  he- 
stowed  elsewhere,  and   so  makes  of  them 
new  characters,  fit  to  support  the  parts  which 
he  intends  them  to  play.     But  for  all  this 
the  outline  remains,  and  the  most  superficial 
reader  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  his 
times  knows   for   whom   the  eidola  stand. 
He  knows  who  Lothair  is,  who  the  Du»J 
who  lives  at   Brentham,  who   the  (hiord 
Professor,    who    Cardinal    Grandison  a^d 
Monsignore  Catesby,  whose  mundane  name 
by  a  slip  of  the  printers,  was  given  overtly 
in  the  first  edition.     A  little  further  ac- 
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qnaintance  with  men  and  things  will  enable 
him    to  identify  Colonna,  the  Princess  of 
Tivoli,    Mirandola,    and    others.     But    the 
knowledge  which  floats  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
head  and  shoulders  above  water  while  he 
treats  of  English  society  fails  him  when  he 
goes  into  foreign  parts.     He  knows  absolute- 
ly nothing  of   what   a  residence  in  Rome 
might  have  taught  him ;  and  his  revelations 
about  the  secret  societies,  Mary-Anne  and 
Madre  Natura,  are  worthy  of  the  unsuspici- 
ous credulity  of  an  Abb6  Barruel,  not  of  the 
experienced    scepticism     of    an    ex-Prime 
Minister.     But  to  return ;  individuals  in  the 
book,   however  disguised,  are  always  suflB- 
ciently  marked  to  be  apt  subjects  for  per- 
sonal satire.     And  it  must  be  owned  that 
Mr.   Disraeli  uses  the   satirist's  whip   with 
nothing  short  of   insolent   audacity.     It  is 
indeed  plentifully  decked  with  ribands,  but 
the  lash  is   knotted   nevertheless.      It  has 
been  observed  that  with  the  Brentham  Duke 
he  has  a  creator's  privilege,  who  may  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dis- 
honour.    Not    that   he    flouts   the  honour 
which  he  has  conferred.      He  merely  half 
nnveils  a  suspicion  of  the  contempt  which 
familiarity  is  said  to  breed.      He  certainly 
brings  his  Duke  into  dangerou^  proximity 
with  Mife'b  Austen's  Sir  WaJter  Elliot  There 
is  in    each  of   these   characters  the  same 
worship  of  his  own  beauty,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  judge  of  all  situations  by  their 
influence  on  the  looks.     "  Every  day  when 
he  looked  into  the  glass,  and  gave  the  last 
touch  to  his  toilette,"  the  Duke  "  offered  his 
grateful    thanks    to    Providence    that    his 
family  was  not  unworthy  of   him."     And 
just  as  Elliot  condemns  the  navy  as  a  pro- 
fession because  it  makes  men  look  old  pre- 
maturely, so  does  the  Duke  condemn  over- 
nctivity  :  "  *  I    was   at    college   with '  Lord 
Agramont,  *  a  very  good  fellow  ;  but  I  have 
never  met  him  since,  except  once  at  Boodle's; 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  red  and  grey,  and 
I  remember  him   such  a  good-looking  fel- 
low !     He  must  have  lived  immensely  in  the 
country,  and  never  thought  of  his  person,' 
said  the  Duke  in  a  tone  of  pity,  and  play- 
ing with  his  moustache."    The  whole  Brent- 
ham family   is   made    to    appear   as  if  it 
whirled  in  a  vortex  of   frivolity ;  and  the 
girls,  somewhat  impertinently  described  as 
charming,  are  grossly   made  as  insipid  as 
their  father.     Vivian  Grey  once  said,  not 
without  a  tinge  of  self-accusation,  that  "  a 
humourist  like  Beckendorff  cannot,  even  in 
the  most  critical  moment,  altogether  restrain 
the  bent   of  his    capricious    inclinations." 
The  confession  was  one  of  an  impenitent  sin- 
ner, who  gloried  in  his  fault,  and  evidently 
meant  to  repeat  it.     But  to  pass  from  the 


region  of  covert  satire  to  its  antipodes,  it  is 
astonishing  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  attack  as  he  does  the 
nameless  Oxford  Professor  of  the  first 
volume.  Vivian  Grey  once  told  us  of  him- 
self that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fellow 
like  him  to  cherish  an  irritated  feeling  for  a 
second.  His  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
atrocious  as  they  were,  were  not  the  results 
of  irritation,  or  any  other  feeling,  but 
simply  of  political  calculation.  But  it  is 
difScult  to  see  what  calculation  of  ordinary 
prudence  could  have  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
wake  this  sleeping  cat,  and  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  defiance  across  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
chance  of  provoking  a  contest  in  which  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  come  halting  oflf. 
When  the  word  "  religion  "  is  used  through- 
out the  book  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  in- 
clude even  the  atheistic  humanitarianism  of 
Theodora,  there  is  no  logical  defence  for 
hinting  that  the  Professor  in  question  ever 
wished  to  get  rid  of  religion  from  the  uni- 
versities. Nothing  but  a  spite  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  serene  insolence  of  Vivian 
Grey  could  have  dictated  such  sentences  as 
these  : — "  He  was  gifted  with  a  great  com- 
mand of  words,  which  took  the  form  of 
endless  exposition,  varied  by  sarcasm,  and 
passages  of  ornate  jargon."  His  "invec- 
tives against  the  principles  of  English  society 
were  hailed  by  foreigners  as  representative 
of  the  sentiments  of  venerable  Oxford. 
The  Professor,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  home  career,  and,  like  many  men  of  his 
order  of  mind,  had  dreams  of  wild  vanity 
which  the  New  World,  they  think,  can  alone 
realize,  was  very  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  influential  American."  There  are 
sentences  and  words  still  more  oflTensive 
than  these. 

But  there  is  one  man  in  the  book  who  is 
treated  with  still  more  inhumanity  than  the 
Oxford  Professor.  This  is  Cardinal  Grandi- 
son ;  and  the  fault  is  not  to  be  excused  by 
the  very  amusing  sketch  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  of  him.  In  this  case  the  quarrel  is  one 
of  principles,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  prolongation  of  uie  echoes 
of  a  private  pique.  Curious  correspondents 
of  Notes  and  Queries  might  perhaps  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  relations  of  the  families 
of  Disraeli  and  Grandison,  since  the  time 
when  their  respective  ancestors,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago,  lived  next  door  to 
each  other  in  Billeter  Square,  when  possibly 
there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  contempt 
and  resentment  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
erected  the  structure  of  the  Cardinal's  cha- 
racter in  Lothair,  Much  too  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  disappointment  of  the  politi- 
cian who  perhaps  feels  that  he  was  betrayed 
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by  the  cborchman,  and  tliat  be  owes  bis  fall 
partly  to  tbe  desertion  of  tbose  under  Gran- 
dison's  influence.  But  Grandison  is  a  figure 
structurally  necessary  for  tbe  story.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  obliged  by  bis  plan  to  back  tbe 
sympatbetic  influence  of  Clare  witb  tbe 
Bcbeming  and  plotting  of  tbe  ideal  Jesuit. 
Grandison  does  not  owe  bis  introduction 
merely  to  tbe  wbim  of  giving  bim  a  wbip- 
ping ;  be  is  not  dragged  in  like  tbe  Oxford 
Professor  simply  to  be  pelted  and  dismissed ; 
but  be  is  one  of  tbe  cbief  wbeels  on  wbicb 
tbe  drama  unrolls  itself,  baying  bis  necessary 
connection  witb  tbe  beginning,  tbe  middle, 
and  almost  tbe  end  of  tbe  plot.  Fro  tbese 
reasons  tbe  personalities  witn  wbicb  be  is  asr 
sailed  are  less  discreditable  to  tbeir  autbor, 
because  less  gratuitous,  if  hot  less  spiteful, 
tban  tbose  lavished  on  tbe  Professor ;  and 
even  a  friend  of  Grandison's  migbt  be  amus- 
ed witb  bis  portrait  He  is  represented  as  a 
compound  of  Sir  Cbarles  Grandison,  a  Fa- 
Mr,  and  a  Jesuit,  in  whom  elegance,  asceti- 
cism,  and  conspiracy  occupy  equal  lobes  of 
tbe  system.  He  is  equally  amusing  in  tbe 
drawing-room,  in  tbe  dining-room,  wbere  be 
"never  eata  and  never  drmks,"  or  at  least 
discountenances  tbe  diners  witb  bis  biscuits 
and  water,  and  in  council,  wbere  bis  super- 
foetations  of  manoeuvres,  bis  studied  indif- 
ference to  tbeir  success,  bis  sincere  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  every  failure,  bis  accept- 
ance of  tbe  most  sinister  event  as  tbe  exact 
response  to  bis  prayers,  and  bis  immediate 
renewal  of  tbe  plot  to  reverse  tbe  last  provi- 
dential development,  are  beaped  together 
witb  tbe  prodigality  of  an  imagination  not 
unpractised  in  such  inventions.  Tbe  plan 
of  the  book,  which  leads  Lotbair  up  from 
Corisande  through  Clare  to  Theodora,  and 
down  again  from  Theodora  through  Clare  to 
Corisande,  gives  a  double  aristeia  to  Clare 
and  her  Jesuitical  champions.  Diomed  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  single  canto  of 
Homer;  but  Grandison  and  Catesby  have 
two  separate  campaigns  in  Lothair.  In  fact, 
tbe  business  of  the  book  is  built  up  of  tbeir 
never-ending,  ever-renewed  conspiracies  and 
manoeuvres. 

As  tbe  lying  miracles  of  Grandison  and 
Catesby  are  the  confutation  of  Clare's  ecstatic 
devotion,  so  the  materialism  of  Phoebus  is 
a  warning  against  the  humanitarian  mysti- 
cism of  Theodora.  Phoebus  is  a  figure  who 
does  not  tempt  his  contriver  to  stuff  him 
with  satirical  allusions.  A  satire  must  ex- 
hibit what  is  concealed,  must  strip  hypocrisy, 
must 

"  Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  behind  a  star.'* 

Phoebus  is  all  on  tbe  surface.  All  vices 
might  come  under  his  patronage  but  hypo- 


crisy.    He   cannot    be   shamed    by  beisg 
shown  up.     To   such  a  man  the    publicttj 
even  of  public  hatred  would  have  its  own 
charm.     In  bis  character  there  is  nothing  to 
unfold;  there  are  no  recesses,  no  lurlmig- 
places ;  it  is  all  in  plain-song  without  coun- 
terpoint.    If   there  is  such  a  man   in  the 
world,  nothing  would  delight  him  more  than 
te  be  displayed  in  a  novel  written  by  a  man 
of  fame.     He  is  satire-proof.     The  man  who 
is  te  wince  must  be  conscious  of  some  se- 
cret which  he  would  not  have   known,  or 
some  hypocrisy  which  he  must  for  his  life 
conceal.     While  the  mere  production  of 
Grandison   is  of  itself  personally  satirical, 
that  of   Phoebus  is   altogether   impersonal 
But  for  this  reason  tbe  character  of  Phoebus 
is  less  interesting;   he  is  a  mere    brxlJiant 
patch  of  Ught  and  colour  without  internal 
organization;   he    becomes   only  a  peg  to 
bang  up  and  ventilate  exaggerated  and  mon- 
strous theories.     "  Semitism,"  he  says,  "  has 
destroyed  art ;  it  taught  man  to  despise  his 
own  body ;  and  the  essence  of  art  is  to  hon- 
our tbe  human  frame."      "When  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  Pope,  Popery  was  pagan ;  Popery 
is  now  Christian,  and  art  is  extinct."     *'Boob 
are  f atel ;  they  are  tbe  curse  of  the  human 
race.     Nine-tenths   of   existing   books  arc 
nonsense,  and  tbe  clever  books  are  the  refu- 
tation of  that  nonsense.     The  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  ever  befell  man  was  the  inven- 
tion of  tbe  art  of   printing.     Printing  has 
destroyed  education.  .  .  .  The   essence  of 
education  is  tbe   education  of    tbe  body. 
Beauty  and  health  are  tbe  chief  sources  of 
happiness.  .  .  .  What  I  admire  in  the  order 
te  which  you  [Lothair]  belong  is  that  they 
live  in  the  air ;  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
sports ;  that  they  can  only  speak  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  never  read.     This  is 
not  a  complete  education,  but  it  is  the  high- 
est education  since  the  Greek.''    Phoebns  is 
certainly  a  splendid  dreamer,  as  gorgeous  in 
bis  ideas  as  Sir  E{)icure  Mammon  himself, 
but  more  polished  and  more  reticent  of  mat 
ters  which  the  age  will  not  hear.     His  no- 
tion of  life,  such  as  be  had  instilled  into  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  was  to  be  beautiful,  to 
dance  and  sing  while  time  permitted,  and 
then  te  pass  contentedly  into  tbe  audience 
which  criticises  or  enjoys.     In  tbe  romance 
be  has  a  double  innings.     For  after  Lothair 
has  escaped  from  the  Cardinal  and  his  fel- 
low-conspirators he  falls  in  once  more  with 
Phoebus,  and  spends  his  days  with  him  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  where  the  artbt  is 
restoring  the  worship  of  the  nymphs. 

Phoebus  certainly  carries  out  an  idea 
which  is  found  in  Mr.  DisraeU's  earlier  ro- 
mances. In  Sybil  he  gave  as  a  reason  for 
the  deteriorated  tone  of  society,  that  the 
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animal  man  was  degraded,  and  therefore  the 
aristocracy.   And  his  abstract  way  of  looking 
on  things  leads  him  in  Lothair  to  make  Phoe- 
bus the  exclusive  patron  of  the  animal  man, 
and  thereby  the  restorer  of  a  more  healthy 
tone   among  the  aristocracy.     The  concep- 
tion   itself  is  however   a  gross   caricature. 
The  proof  of  the  artist  is  not  in  his  talk  but 
in  his  work     And  any  eye  can  see  how  far 
the  most  muscular  nature-worshipper  of  the 
present  day  falls  short,  in  mere  muscularity, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  or  Rubens,  or  Raphael. 
Phcebos,  who  sees  in  nature  nothing  but  nar 
tare,  does  not  see  even  so  much  of  bare  na- 
ture as  those  who  see  in  her  only  the  vest- 
ment of  the  invisible  world.     The  great  ar- 
tist   uses  muscle  in   its  true   sense,  as  the 
raiment  of  the  soul.    Nature  is  more  beautiful 
as  suggesting  something  beyond  than  in  her 
naked  shows.  Even  the  discovery  of  beauty  in 
nature  is  the  discovery  of  something  not 
really  in  her ;  the  mind  alone  by  its  own 
beauty  is  able  to  read  the  beauty  which  is 
symbolized   in    the   lines    of    nature.      It 
is  remarkable  that  the   most  luscious  and 
the  most  naturalistic  of  the  greater  English 
artists  of    late  days,   Etty,  was    as  much 
a   mystic  as    Pugin    himself.      And    the 
roisterings  of  Turner  had  no  more  to  do 
with  his  art,  or  with  his  eye  for  beauty,  than 
the    drinking-bouts  of   Teniers's    peasants. 
Phoebus  stands  on  a  razor's  edge,  where  he 
cannot  long  stay.     His  pure  naturalism  has 
its  natural  end  not  in  the  merely  theatrical 
existence,  but  in.  the  orgies  of  Cybele  or 
Bacchus.     Morally,  he  is  predestined  to  be 
a  hog.     But,  with  all  his  contempt  of  books, 
he  is  a  philosopher;  and  his  philosophy  is 
what  might  be  expected  of  an  ally  of  Ihe- 
odora — the  absolutism  of  Mazzini  and  the 
social   politics  of  the   Republic  of   Plato. 
He  would  have  everything  regulated  by  law 
to  provide  for  the  perfection  of  the  animal 
man.     The  law  should  choose  the  right  hus- 
band for  the  right  wife,  should  determine 
what  children,  and  how  many,  should  be 
brought  up,  should  educate  them,  and  pre- 
scribe the  ideas  they  are  to  entertain.     The 
whole  Semitic  idea  of  religion  should  be 
discarded   and  made    penal      The   pagan 
president  of  the  revels  should  supersede  the 
Christian  priest ;    and  a  beneficent  absolu- 
tism should  be  the  supreme  dispenser  of  en- 
joyment    Besides  Phoebus,  Theodora  has  a 
number  of  other  supporters;  but  they  are 
men  of  action,  soldiers  and  members  of  se- 
cret societies.     Some  of  them  express  pha- 
ses of  her  philosophy  which  Phoeous  knows 
nothing   about ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Phoebus 
translates  into  the  life  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  hunting-field  the    same    thought 
which  drives  Theodora  to  the  assassin's  club 


and  the  battle-field.  It  is  the  hatred  of  sa- 
cerdotal interference  with  the  natural  or  social 
life  of  man. 

Corisande,  too,  has  her  court  But,  as  she 
rather  represents  the  absence  of  theory  than 
its  power  over  the  will,  it  is  impossible  to 
surround  her  with  ministers  who  shall  explain 
her  philosophy.  So  she  is  surrounded  by 
people  of  fashion.  Good  society  forms  the 
framework  of  her  Church ;  her  doctrines  are 
composed  of  excerpts  from  the  patriotism  of 
Theodora  and  from  the  mysticism  of  Clare ; 
just  so  much  of  each  is  admitted  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  drawing-room.  Like  Clare 
she  is  profoundly  religious ;  hke  Theodora 
she  is  proudly  patriotic ;  but  like  herself  on 
ly,  she  is  moderated  and  moulded  by  the 
supremacy  of  fashion.  The  weapons  of  her 
warfare  are  croquet,  music,  dancing,  em- 
broidery, and  conversation.  She  represents 
Mr.  Disraeli's  ideal  of  the  right  religion  for 
high  English  society.  The  most  notable 
figure  of  those  who  form  her  circle  is  her 
brother-in-law.  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  bored  by  everything, 
and  in  consequence  permits  hiinself  to  throw 
aside  all  conventionalities,  to  be  as  rough  in 
manners  as  he  is  in  appearance,  and  to  with- 
draw from  or  join  at  will  any  combination, 
not  for  considerations  of  utility,  but  simply 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  own  sense  of 
boredom.  Of  course,  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
he  must  have  a  position  of  thorough  inde- 
pendence. In  fact,  he  is  heir  to  the  richest 
Dukedom  in  England.  Under  his  shaggy 
outside  there  is  both  easy  heart  and  ready 
intelligence ;  and  the  character  is  one  which 
the  creator  of  Lord  Dundreary  might  prob- 
ably be  able  to  transfer  to  the  stage  with  no 
little  force.  The  Bishop  of  Grandchester, 
though  just  as  much  copied  from  a  contem- 
porary prelate  as  the  Bishop  in  Tancred,  is 
not  by  half  as  good  a  picture.  A  compari- 
son between  the  two  will  show  how  much  of 
its  cunning  Mr.  Disraeli's  right  hand  has  for- 
gotten. Another  division  of  this  court  con- 
sists of  the  young  men  who  can  do  one  thing 
and  no  more.  There  is  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
"  who  was  understood  to  give  his  mind  en- 
tirely up  to  croquet,"  Mr.  Brancepeth,  who 
could  give  perfect  dinners,  Mr.  Pinto,  a  Por- 
tuguese, the  best  of  English  conversers,  with 
"  the  art  of  viewing  common  things  in  a  fan- 
ciful light,  and  the  rare  gift  of  raillery  which 
flattered  the  self-love  of  those  whom  it 
seemed  sportively  not  to  spare."  The  whole 
organization  of  this  division  of  the  army  is 
planned  with  the  object  of  passing  time  with 
as  little  trouble  and  as  little  sense  of  bore- 
dom as  possible.  It  consists  of  people  who 
neither  sow  nor  spin,  but  are,  when  they  like 
it,  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
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And  Lothair  himself  is  not  without  his 
own  private  supporters.  Not  to  mention  his 
guardians,  Cardinal  Grandison  and  Lord 
Culloden,  who  join  the  forces  which  contend 
for  him,  and  mutually  strive  to  keep  him 
from  each  other's  clutches,  he  has  an  invalu- 
able lawyer,  Mr.  Giles,  who  does  all  the 
thinking  which  Lothair's  position  demands, 
and  settles  for  him  all  the  details  of  his  ex- 
penditure and  of  his  display.  Mrs.  Giles,  or 
as  she  calls  herself,  taking  advantage  of  a 
territorial  Christian  name  of  her  husband's, 
Mrs.  Putney  Giles,  is  almost  equally  useful 
in  introducing  Lothair,  brought  up  among 
the  Scottish  mountains,  to  society.  She  is 
an  ardent  Protestant  and  an  ardent  Garibal- 
dian.  But  she  has  one  ardour  more  fervent 
still,  the  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion. 
So  at  her  rooms  Lothair  can  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  parties  who  play  the 
game  for  his  souL 

In  describing  the  moves  and  the  reasons 
of  this  sjame,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  behind  his  age ; 
indeed  his  book  carries  its  own  refutation  on 
the  face  of  it.  If  he  has  his  own  logic  on 
his  side — ^the  logic  of  a  man  who  makes  his 
enemies'  arguments  and  refutes  them — ^the 
logic  of  facts  is  against  him.  Lothair,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  him,  did  not  escape  as  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  his  jest ; 
but  Cardinal  Grandison  has  the  estate.  Once 
more,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
particular  society  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
written  this  book  is  secured  against  Catesbys 
and  Chidiochs  by  an  admixture,  however 
plentiful,  of  Aryan  religion.  It  is  exactly 
from  Phoebus  that  the  reaction  would  natu- 
rally set  in.  From  the  race-course  or  the 
ball-room  the  unsatisfied  mind  of  the  bored 
lordling  often  adjourns  to  the  Jesuit  church. 
More  races  and  more  balls  do  not  stay  him. 
The  receipt  is  old ;  but  the  remedy  is  as  un- 
availing as  opium  for  cholera.  George  Fox 
was  advised  by  the  parsons  to  drink  more 
beer  and  to  dance  with  the  girls;  but  he 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Quakers.  An- 
other reason  why  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel  has  no 
practical  conclusion  is  that,  so  to  say,  it  acts 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted. 
It  assumes  to  be  a  picture  of  the  right  edu- 
cation of  the  religious  principle.  But,  if  the 
"religious  principle"  means  anything,  it 
means  the  faculty  within  us  which  feels  after 
and  finds  the  Deity.  Its  education  might 
be  exhibited  as  the  successive  presentment 
of  imperfect  ideas  of  God,  the  more  com- 
plete gradually  superseding  the  less  complete, 
till  at  last  the  idea  reached  a  certain  fulness. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  view  of 
the  «  principle."  It  is  with  him  a  mere  in- 
stinct, like  hunger ;  and  he  educates  it,  not 


by  feeding  it  vrith  its  object,  but  by  makin*; 
it  feel   its   own   pulse,  and  moderate  and 
modify  its  own  desires.      He   feeds  it,  m 
Grumio  feeds  Katherine  when  Petruchio  u 
starving  her  into  mildness — with  the  name 
of  meat,  not  the  thing.     Hunger  might  con- 
ceivably be  educated  by  leading  it  round  the 
various  quarters  of  the  world  where  men  eat 
earth,  or  birds'  nests,  or  slugs,  or  shoes ;  but 
to  educate  it  without  food  is  a  manifest  im- 
possibility.    And  it  is  no  easier  to  educate 
the  religious  principle  without  religion.    Yet 
this  is  the  problem  which  Lothair  is  written 
to  solve.     It  may  be  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
not  help  himself;    he  must  have  felt  how 
absurd  it  would  be  for  him  to  preach.    But 
why  did  he  give  his  novel  a  religious  founda- 
tion, when  he  knew  he  could  put  no  religion 
into  the  building  ?     It  looks  as  if   he  had 
planned  a  philosophic  exposition  of  deep 
principles,  a  delicate  piece  of  Platonic  pot- 
tery, and  that  currente  rota  urceus  exit.    So  it 
must  be  a  satire,  as  it  could  be  nothing  eke. 
And  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  do  not  hold 
good  for  the  bevy  of  dukes  and  princes  of 
whom  he  tells,  neither  do  they  hold  good 
for  the  subjacent  strata  of  society.    Lothair, 
read  by  common  sense,  seems  like  the  Italian 
opera  of  dramatized  life.     It  is  as  untnieto 
reality,  as  wide  of  real  psychology,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Lamb,  the  drama  of  the  Restora- 
tion was.      It  moves   in  a  fanciful  world, 
where  society  is  swayed  by  its  own  laws,  and 
manners  shape  themselves  by  an  internal  n^ 
cessity,  independent  of  external  facts.    This 
position  is  all  veiy  well  for  fairy  tales  and 
midsummer  night  s  dreams ;  but  it  does  not 
suit  novels  written  to  enforce  a  practical  and 
political   end.      A  policy  shaped   for  men 
whose  ideas  and  movements  are  misconceived 
is  a  misconceived  policy.     Policy  should  be 
for  the  people,  not  for  the  supemumerarie? 
of  a  theatre,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  fl 
populace.     And  the  individual  is  as  much 
misconceived  as  the  society.     It  is  a  curiou.^ 
question  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  ol 
such  prescient  determination  and  so  fixed  a 
will  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  stamping  his  own 
ideal  on  his  work,  should  manufacture  so 
soft  and  inconstant  a  creature  as  Lothair. 
Why  should  a  man  who  is  quite  a  model  of 
perseverance,   patience,   and    concentration, 
make  his  ideal  Englishman   so  weak  and 
vacillating  a  scatter-brains  ?     It  seems  almost 
as  if  his  own  firmness  were  simply  an  instinct 
in  him,  a  power  allied  to  the  instinct  of  self* 
preservation,  or  of  hunger,  a  force  which  be- 
longs rather  to  his  nerves  than  his  mind,  and 
is  incapable  of  translating  itself  into  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  conduct     It  looks  as  if  the 
"clear  brain  and   obdurate   spirit"  which 
constitute  his  ideal  of  the  powerful  states- 
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man  in  revolutionary  times  were  not  to  make 
firm  in  his  principles,  but  simply  firm  in  his 
porpose  to  use  all  events  to  his  own  advan- 
tage.    His  idea  has  always  been  that  princi- 
ples count  for  little  as  motives ;   that  men's 
conduct  is  much  more  influenced  by  circum- 
stances than  principles :  "  Circumstance,"  he 
says  in  Tancred,  "has  decided  every  crisis 
.  which  I  have  experienced,  and  not  the  primi- 
tive facts."      In  his  philosophy,  principles 
themselves  are  only  circumstances ;    for  the 
use  of  a  principle  is  in  each  case  to  justify 
whatever  is  expedient.     Hence  his  ideal  man 
is  one  without  a  central  principle  to  guide 
him,  one  with  good  or  even  great  velleities 
bnt  with  no  will  fixed  on  the  pivot  of  princi- 
ple, one  ready  to  be  impressed  by  circum- 
stance, not  ready  to  fight  and  overcome  it 
With  all  his  obduracy  of  will,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  the  author  is  better  furnished 
with  principles  than  his  hero.     On  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  politics,  he  de- 
cWed  that  in  his  view  the  statesman  should 
be  the  child  of  circumstances,  without  opin- 
ions of  his  own  to  impose,  but  capable  of 
carrying  out  whatever  was  needful  or  benefi- 
cial.    The  statesman  a  slave  to  circumstance, 
and  Lothair  the  puppet  of  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles,  are  fundamentally  iden- 
tical conceptions.     And  these  conceptions 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  classical  notion  of 
slavishness,  as  we  have  it  in  the  old  drama- 
tists.     The  Davus  of  Seneca  is  always  a 
philosopher ;  he  can  give  the  most  excellent 
advice ;   he  can  point  out  to  his  master  the 
way  of  prudence  and  virtue.     But  if  his 
master  rejects  his  advice  and   chooses  the 
bad  way,  Davus  is  equally  ready  and  oblig- 
ing.    The  austere  moralist  becomes  in  an 
instant  the  supple  pander  to  the  vices  he  has 
just  denounced.      This  is  no  sign  of    the 
weakness  of  Davus's  will.      His  resolutions 
are  transient,  because  they  are  only  views  of 
his   intelligence,  and  not  principles  of  his 
will.     His  real  will  is  in  every  case  to  adapt 
himself    completely  to    the    circumstances 
which  surround  him. 

In  its  style  Lothair  gives  no  new  insight 
into  Mr.  Disraeli's  powers.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
writings, — his  violent  exaggeration  of  ideas 
full  of  audacious  trivialities,  his  pompous  and 
tawdry  eloquence  ill  concealing  the  absence 
of  conviction  under  a  tumult  of  words,  his 
incisive  epigrams,  his  sparkling  spirit,  his 
ready  flow,  his  genial  though  premeditated 
humour.  He  has  always  been  famous  for 
his  epigrammatic  formulas;  indeed  his 
genius  sparkles  more  in  points  than  in  the 
lengthened  line.  He  cannot  keep  up  a  sus- 
tained march  without  breaking  out  into  a 
dtrat    But  his  sallies  are  not  overlaid  with 


the  tinsel  with  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
gild  his  dramatic  scenes.  In  a  similar  way, 
what  may  be  called  his  epigrammatic  cha- 
racters have  always  been  me  most  striking 
ones  in  his  novels.  They  are  persons  intro- 
duced, not  to  influence  the  action,  but  to 
express  the  author's  opinions  and  views,  or 
to  give  utterance  to  a  joke  or  a  brief  collec- 
tion of  observations.  A  distinct  moiety  of 
the  justification  for  introducing  Pinto  into 
Lothair  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
twice  utters  the  joke  that  a  man  only  falls 
into  "  anecdotic "  when  he  is  falling  into 
his  dotage.  Mr.  Disraeli's  books,  like  his 
speeches,  abound  with  brilliant  sentences 
which  may  be  transferred  into  one's  note- 
book, but  they  seldom  offer  any  satisfactory 
whole.  His  forte  in  speech  is  point,  as  his 
forte  in  action  is  adventure.  He  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  explosions,  like  a  cracker,  not 
by  an  equable  force,  like  a  rocket  It  would 
be  easy  to  glean  from  Lothair  (or  any  other 
of  his  novels)  many  a  pin  or  needle  or  even 
brooch  of  terse  expression  and  observation — 
not  so  to  gather  a  bunch  of  apophthegms 
which  a  sane  pereon  could  put  to  practical 
use.  He  can  note ;  but  he  is  not  a  safe  ad- 
viser. He  can  tell  us  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  valuable  companion 
to  a  country  eremite  at  his  nightly  studies, 
the  volume  that  keeps  him  awake,  or  the 
one  that  sets  him  a  slumbering;"  but  he 
cannot,  like  Mrs.  Browning,  give  the  receipt 
to  get  the  right  good  from  a  book.  Or  his 
fancy  may  suggest  that  to  breakfast  at  a  set 
of  small  tables,  and  not  at  one  large  one,  has 
the  advantages  of  the  Italian  republics  over 
a  centralized  monarchy  ;  but  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  contradictory  notion  that 
statesmen  are  degraded  by  democracy  into 
politicians,  and  orators  into  debaters.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  so  much  care  that  his  points 
should  be  trae  as  that  they  should  be  bril- 
liant. It  is  quite  characteristic  of  him  to 
make  a  Monsignore  say :  "  We  sent  two  of 
our  best  men  into  Scotland  some  time  ago, 
and  they  have  invented  a  new  church,  called 
the  United  Presbyterians.  John  Knox  him^ 
self  was  never  more  violent  or  more  mischie- 
vous. The  United  Presl^rterians  will  do  the 
business ;  they  will  render  Scotland  simply 
impossible  to  live  in ;  and  then,  when  the 
crisis  arrives,  the  distracted  and  despairing 
millions  will  find  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
their  only  mother."  There  may  be  in  this 
a  kind  of  likeness  to  the  talk  of  the  converts 
who  lounge  in  a  Cardinal's  antechamber; 
but  the  true  parent  of  the  amusing  imperti- 
nence is  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  imagination,which 
has  often  blown  bubbles  not  unlike  it 

In  close  connection  with  this  epigram- 
matic power  may  be  noted  some  brief  bursts 
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of  another  force  for  whicb  Mr.  Disraeli 
rarely  gains  credit — ^f or,  in  fact,  examples  of 
it  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  his  writings. 
His  ordinary  exaggeration  of  words  conceals 
the  contradictory  virtue  which  sometimes 
may  be  found  in  juxtaposition,  like  the  net- 
tle hiding  the  violet  which  grows  beneath 
it.  Amidst  his  glaring  canvases,  a  picture 
sometimes  may  be  found  painted  in  an  un- 
dertone. When  he  chooses  he  has  the 
power  of  Swift  to  propound,  with  crystal- 
line simplicity  and  calmness,  the  most  irri- 
tating exaggerations  of  metaphysical  in- 
solence. Thus  in  Loihair,  Mr.  Ruby  tells 
how  pearls  are  aired  and  bleached ;  and 
Theodora  ends  her  colloquy 'with  Colonna 
with  the  most  concise,  unconcealed,  and  un- 
impassioned  order  for  assassination.  There 
is  more  art  in  such  passages  as  these  than  in 
all  the  tinsel  and  noise  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  or- 
dinary rhetoric.  To  compare  the  two  styles 
would  be  like  comparing  Pizarro's  delivery 
of  the  words  **  ein  Stoss,  und  er  verstummt" 
in  Fidelia,  with  the  noisy  blessing  of  daggers 
in  an  ordinary  opera.  His  prose  poetry,  the 
favourite  invention  of  Contarini  Fleming,  is 
always  detestable.  There  are  specimens  in 
Lothair  which  are  almost  worthy  of  Mr. 
Tupper.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
pares for  the  appearance  of  Theodora's 
ghost  to  Lothair  in  the  Colosseum  : — "  Was 
it  a  breeze  in  a  breezeless  night  that  was 
sighing  amid  these  ruins?  A  pine  tree 
moved  its  head  on  a  broken  arch,  and  there 
was  a  stir  among  the  plants  that  hung  on 
the  ancient  walls.  It  was  a  breeze  in  a  breeze- 
less  night  that  was  sighing  amid  the  ruins," — 
and  so  on,  much  in  the  style  of  The  Revolvr- 
tionary  Epic  with  the  metro  washed  out 

With  Mr.  Disraeli's  literary  insolence  is 
closely  connected  that  defiance  of  critics 
which  makes  him  so  impertinent  to  the  Ox- 
ford Professor,  which  puts  into  Phoebus's 
mouth  the  already  famous  description  of 
them — *  fellows  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art,'  and  which  makes  him  respect  but 
one  kind  of  criticism,  that  of  the  smoking- 
room  or  boudoir.  This  kind  is  described 
by  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  when  he  says,  "  the 
fun  of  talk  is  to  mid  out  what  a  man  really 
thinks,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  enor- 
mous lies  he  has  been  telling  all  dinner,  and, 
perhaps,  all  his  life."  As  the  tell-tale  com- 
parison of  former  utterances  with  the  pre- 
sent, or  of  what  has  been  said  to  one  with 
what  has  been  said  to  another,  tests  the 
character  of  the  man  of  the  world,  so  does 
comparative  criticism,  without  pretence  to 
creativeness  in  literature  or  art,  test  the  man 
of  letters  and  the  artist. 

Compared  then  with  the  author's  other 
novels,  Lothair  ranges  rather  with  Ixion,  as 


an  insolent  piece  of  fun,  than  with  serioos 
attempts  to  found  a  school  of  policy,  like 
Coningaby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred.  Its  ma- 
chinery is  somewhat  oriental  It  reminds 
one  of  the  legend  of  the  soul  which  descends 
at  birth  through  the  planetary  spheres,  and 
in  its  passage  borrows  from  each  some  tU- 
lanous  attribute  to  furnish  it  forth  for  its 
earthly  warfare;  and  at  death  reascends. 
through  the  same  spheres,  returning  to  the 
grim  officer  who  sits  at  each  planetary  gate 
the  endowment  which  was  borrowed  there. 
At  the  first  gate  it  has  to  give  up  its  love  of 
eating  and  djinking,  at  the  second  its  ma- 
noeuvres and  guiles,  at  the  third  its  appetites, 
at  the  fourth  its  ambition,  at  the  fifth  its  au- 
dacity, at  the  sixth  its  avarice,  at  the  seventh 
its  habit  of  lying.  So  stripped  and  purified, 
it  arrives  at  the  company  of  the  blessed  io 
the  eighth  heaven.  Instead  of  the  ng]j 
names  which  Celsus  gives  to  the  hidcoos 
officers  that  sit  in  each  gate  to  exact  this 
purgatorial  tribute— the  bear-headed  Than- 
thabaoth,  the*  dog-faced  Erataoth,  and  the 
ass-headed  Onoel — Mr.  Disraeli  gives  them 
ordinary  English  names ;  and  as  he  passes 
them  bv  he  renders  up  to  them  the  weapons 
which  liave  become  so  familiar  to  the  8pe^ 
tators  of  his  political  warfare.  He  divides 
his  character  among  them.  To  GrandisoD 
he  bequeaths  his  manoeuvres  and  guile,  to 
Theodora  the  imagination  of  "shaldng 
thrones  and  founding  empires,"  and  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  "  a  being  bom  to  breathe  io 
an  atmosphere  of  revolution,"  and  to  St  Al- 
degonde his  independence  of  convention. 
Stripped  of  these  excrescences  he  makes  him- 
self nt  for  the  heaven  of  Corisande,  to  sit 
by  her  and  gaze  into  her  eyes,  to  dbentangle 
the  silken  skein  which  she  winds,  to  hold 
her  hand  in  the  dance,  and  to  turn  over  her 
leaves  while  she  sings.  From  these  cool 
shades  both  the  mystic  devotion  of  Cl|rt 
and  the  frantic  patriotism  of  Theodora  must 
be  excluded ;  for  they  both  interfere  with 
the  nirwana  of  its  rest.  But  each  of  them 
leaves  a  sweet  taste  on  the  palate  of  the  im- 
agination— a  sauce  of  enthusiasm  to  point 
the  cold  meats  of  insipid  routine;  and  so  far 
each  is  a  welcome  reminiscence.  The  tim« 
of  adventure  is  passed.  The  questionings  of 
the  conscience  in  the  dim  light  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  close  of  bayonets  on  the  hat- 
tie-field  are  over ;  henceforth  the  tilt-yard  w 
to  be  the  drawing-room  carpet,  and  the  wea- 
pons nothing  stronger  than  pointed  words. 
The  full  guest  leaves  the  remains  of  the  hw- 
quet  to  his  hungry  successors,  and  retires 
among  the  audience  of  observers  and  critica 
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Art.  VI. — Agriculture    and    Agrarian 
Laws  in  Prussia. 

Some  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Prassia  date 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Frederick  n. ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  accompanied  the 
political  renovation  began  in  1807.  It  was 
a  grand  idea  which  the  Prussian  Government, 
inspired  by  Stein,  at  that  time  adopted, 
'to  supply  the  place  of  the  material  force 
which  it  had  just  lost  at  the  battle  of  Jena 
by  a  moral  force  which  it  eamesUy  and  per- 
sistently set  to  work  to  create.  This  moral 
force  it  sought  in  more  liberal  political  in- 
stitutions, in  a  more  autonomous  municipal 
organization,  in  the  suppression  of  serfdom, 
and  in  a  better  system  of  landed  property. 
And  it  was  well  understood  that  most  of  the 
political  and  social  reforms  then  undertaken 
would  also  have  a  direct  eflfect  on  the  eco- 
nomic wellbeing  of  the  populations.  For, 
as  in  man  mind  and  matter  are  intimately 
connected,  the  one  influencing  the  other,  of- 
ten without  its  being  possible  to  ciq)lain 
how,  so  also  the  moral  and  material  pros- 
perity of  a  country  hold  together  and  mutu- 
ally contribute  to  one  another's  progress. 

Serfdom  was  not  generalized,  developed, 
as  it  were  legalized,  on  the  Continent,  until 
the  period  when  it  began  to  diyippear  from 
the  English  soil;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, for  some  centuries,  continental  legis- 
lation took  no  notice  of  the  institution  ex- 
«  cept  to  strengthen  it  and  give  it  root  The 
doctrine  of  French  feudalism,  "  pas  de  terre 
sans  seigneur,"  was  readily  adopted  in  Ger- 
many, where,  by  the  agency  of  internal  wars, 
and  especially  by  tbe  operation  of  the 
"  Faustrecht,"  the  free  peasantry  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  territorial  constitution — i.  e.,  the  mode 
of  settlement  or  colonization — of  the  coun- 
try, the  soil  was  cultivated  almost  exclusively 
by  serfs. 

Not  only  for  the  present  time,  but  also 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  Germany 
may  be  divided  into  two  regions.  In  one, 
the  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
grouped  together  in  villages :  in  the  other, 
they  were  dispersed  by  families  in  isolated 
farms.  The  first  method  may  be  briefly, 
though  not  very  exactly,  called  Frank  colo- 
nization ;  and  the  other  Saxon  colonization. 
This  last  was  the  least  diflfused.  It  occu- 
pied, and  still  occupies,  though  in  a  manner 
less  clearly  defined,  the  north  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  going  be- 
yond the  opposite  borders  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  assuming  its  most  marked  form 
in  Westphalia.  The  Frank  colonization  oc- 
cupied the  centre  and  the  south  of  Germany, 
without  being    limited  by  any  very  strict 


boundaries.  It  was  altogether  by  sponta- 
neous choice,  and  not  by  geographical  or 
political  necessity,  that  the  settlements  were 
individual  here  and  collective  there ;  but  the 
mode  of  settlement  has  none  the  less  had  a 
notable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  collective  organization,  by  villages,  is 
called  "  Markgenossenschaft,"  which  may 
be  translated  "territorial  community."  In 
these  villages  the  territory  belonged  to  the 
whole  body  of  inhabitants.  Every  year,  or, 
in  some  places,  every  third  year,  or  at  still 
longer  intervals,  the  arable  lands  were  divid- 
ed afresh — often  by  lot — among  all  the 
members  of  the  community ;  the  meadow, 
or  at  least  the  pastures  and  the  forests,  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  all.  In  many  lo- 
calities where  the  arable  lands  were  re-divided 
every  three  or  six  years,  the  hay  fields  were 
drawn  by  lot  every  year.  This  community  of 
lands,  which  still  exists  in  Russia,  was  long  pre- 
served on  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  In  many 
villages  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
the  fields  did  not  become  the  definitive  pro- 
perties of  the  cultivators  till  between  1811 
and  1834  at  the  time  of  the  great  survey. 
In  Saarholzbach,  the  houses  only  were  pri- 
vate properties;  and  it  was  only  in  1863  ^ 
that  tne  lands  ceased  to  be  held  in  common. 
In  the  countries  where  the  families  lived  in 
isolated  farms,  the  farm-houses,  with  the 
lands  pertaining  to  them,  became  individual 
properties  early ;  but  this  did  not  exclude 
the  compion  possession  of  uncultivated  lands 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  serfdom  on  the  other. 

A  substitution  of  one  regime  for  another 
is  generally  a  gradual  operation.  The  com- 
munes began  by  lengthening  the  intervals 
between  the  re-partition.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  ^ix  years,  the  period  of  possession 
became  twelve  years ;  and  then  the  date  of 
the  distribution  was  altogether  forgotten, 
though  the  rights  of  the  commune  were 
maintained.  Thus,  in  the  village  of  Losheim, 
there  was  no  distribution  or  re-partition  be- 
tween 1655  and  1724  ;  but  in  this  last  year 
it  was  decided  that  a  new  re-partition  should 
take  place.  In  this  case  actual  possession 
was  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  means 
that  the  re-partition  was  to  give  much  to 
him  who  possessed  much,  and  little  to  him 
who  possessed  little.  Such  a  provision  seems 
to  contradict  the  very  principle  of  periodical 
re-partition  ;  but  the  influential  men  of  the 
locality  could  easily  have  impeded  the  ar- 
rangement, if  their  prescriptive  rights  had 
not  been  recognised.  The  question  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  only  one  of  re-uniting 
parcels  of  land  which  frequent  division  had 
made  too  small  to  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Here  then  is  an  example  of  the  reunion  of 
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parcels  of  land ;  and  there  have  been  many 
such  in  modem  times,  where  this  agrarian 
operation  holds  an  important  place.  The 
reason  of  the  lands  being  so  parcelled  out 
from  mediaeval  times  is  this :— The  territory 
of  the  commune  was  divided  into  parts, 
Gewanne  or  Fluren,  which  bore  different 
names;  and  tradition  assigned  to  each  in- 
habitant a  piece  of  land  in  each  Gewanne. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  villages  cleared 
their  territory  in  successive  portions,  and 
that  they  gave  each  time  to  each  inhabitant 
his  part  of  the  new  clearance.  Wlien  the 
different  Gewanne  of  a  communal  territory 
were  obviously  different  from  one  another  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  each  person  was 
anxious  to  keep  his  part  in  each :  when,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  obviously  alike,  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  interest  It  is  in 
these  last  communes  that  the  re-partition  of 
the  territory  ceased  the  soonest,  and  in 
the  others  that  the  custom  maintained 
itself  the  longest.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  When  division  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  death,  one  heir,  if  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  territory  were  like  one 
another,  could  take  his  field  in  Gewanne  A, 
and  another  his  in  Gewanne  B ;  but  if  the 
portions  were  notably  different,  everybody 
would  maintain  his  right  to  have  a  parcel  in 
every  Gewanne.  The  final  result  was  a 
parcelling  out  which  was  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  all.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  besides  the  heritage  of  the  father,  there 
was  also  that  of  the  mother,  then  the  dowry 
of  the  wife,  and  again  what  might  be  in- 
herited collaterally,  so  that  the  same  person 
might  possess  in  the  same  Gewanne  five  or 
six  morsels  of  land  which  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  re-unite  on  a  new  partition.  The 
confusion  caused  by  the  number  of  parcels 
was  sometimes  so  great  that  it  became  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  which  was  which. 

But  if  the  evil  was  great  another  evil  made 
it  bearable,  and  that  for  centuries.  Tliis 
other  evil  was  the  equal  ignorance  of  all  the 
cultivators,  which  established  a  great  uni- 
formity in  the  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
only  succession  they  knew  was  that  of  win- 
ter cereals,  summer  cereals,  and  fallows ;  and 
the  territory  was  divided  accordingly.  And 
as  there  were  no  country  roads,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  men  to  pass  through  the  fields 
of  others  in  order  to  reach  their  own,  custom 
at  first  prescribed,  and  law  and  regulation 
afterwards  enforced,  the  obligation  for  every 
one  to  plough,  sow,  and  gather  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  his  neigh- 
bours. This  was  called  Flurzwang.  When 
new  villages  were  founded,  as  thousands 
were  between  the  year  1000  and  the  year 


1800  (after  ^the  Thirty  Years'  War,  some 
had  to  be  founded  even  upon  the  cleared 
lands  whose  inhabitants  the  war  had  cut  off), 
the  territory  was  always  and  at  once  divided 
into  three  Fluren,  each  of  which  was  often 
composed  of  several  Gewanne. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  papa 
to  explain  how  such  an  agricultural  organiza- 
tion has  favoured  the  almost  universal  sub- 
jection of  the  peasantry.  Some  of  the  many 
circumstances,  however,  which  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  efifect  may  be  pointed 
out  In  Prussia,  especially  in  the  provdnces 
east  and  north  of  the  Elbe,  the  lord  was  a 
proprietor  of  land  who  had  invited  settlers, 
or — and  that  very  often — ^the  representative 
of  princely  or  royal  authority  exercising  his 
powers  by  delegation.  There  were  naturally 
many  cases  of  usurpation,  or  violence  ;  there 
was  also,  on  the  part  of  some  vill^es,  a 
voluntary  submission  in  exchange  for  protec- 
tion which  had  become  necessary ;  and  lastly, 
but  much  later,  there  was  an  adoption  of  the 
doctrine,  "  pas  de  terre  sans  seigneur."  It 
was  not  so  much  the  feudal  as  the  govern- 
mental spirit  which  established  this  doctrine 
in  Prussia.  It  glided  in  under  cover  of  the 
law  which  intrusted  to  the  nobles,  and  later 
on  to  the  owners  of  knights'  fees  (Ritter- 
gutsbesitzerV  who  after  1807  were  not  ne- 
cessarily noble,  the  charge  of  representing 
the  royal  authority  amongst  the  peasants. 
Many  thus  acquired  seignorial  rights  without 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  land  concerned.  \ 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  co- 
lonization, that  is  to  say  when  the  proprietor 
of  a  domain  invited  settlers  and  installed 
them  on  the  land,  he  could  establish  rents, 
charges,  and  service  of  all  kinds.  The  fields 
were  then  granted  under  certain  conditions. 
But  charges  were  also  established  even  where 
the  noble  of  a  neighbourhood  had  not  be- 
come the  lord  except  as  representing  the 
government;  and  abuses  multiplied  easily 
when  it  was  the  strong  who  profited  by  them, 
and  the  weak  who  submitted  to  them. 
Whether  the  lords  were  at  the  same  time 
proprietors  of  the  lands,  or  were  only  repre- 
sentatives of  authority,  the  abuses  took  leas 
the  form  of  exaggerated  rents  in  kind  or  in 
money  than  that  of  service  of  all  kinds  to  be 
rendered,  often  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
lord,  and  always  to  the  injury  of  agriculture. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  tlie 
peace  of  Tilsit;  it  is  to  that  humiliating 
peace  that  Prussia  is  indebted  for  the  great 
advance  she  has  since  made,  the  course  of 
which  began  by  the  suppression  of  serfdom, 
in  the  edict  of  the  9th  of  October  1809. 
The  idea  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  indeed, 
was  already  an  old  one  in  Pmssia.  Her  first 
king,  Frederick  i.,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
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it  in  1702,  by  various  measures  which  were 
renewed  and  extended  in  1719  and  1723 ; 
and  Frederick  ii.  thus  expressed  himself  in 
1766  :  **  Certainly  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  peasantry  beloug  to  the  land,  and  are  in 
bondage  to  the  nobles,  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all — that  against  which  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity  revolts  with  the  greatest 
force."  He  added,  howevjcr,  that  "  such  an 
denization  cannot  be  suppressed  at  a  blow," 
and  confined  himself  in  point  of  fact  to  some 
partial  or  preparatory  measures. 

Stein  viewed  the  matter  differently,  or 
rather  the  moment  was  more  propitious. 
lie  became  minister  on  the  4th  of  October ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  the  edict 
appeared.  "  Equity  demands,"  says  the  pre- 
amble of  the  edict,  "  and  the  principles  of 
all  good  government  require,  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  able  to  attain,  without 
hindrance,  to  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  which  his  character,  his  talents,  or 
his  fortune  can  conduct  him.  The  trammels 
which  the  ancient  laws  imposed  upon  the 
transfer  or  the  sale  of  properties  have  done 
great  injury  to  agriculture,  and  neutralize  in 
a  great  degree  the  intellectual  and  physical 
activity  of  the  cultivator.  The  safety  of 
the  State  requires  that  recourse  should  be 
had  to  a  great  resolve."  And  the  series  of 
reforms  which  followed  were  really  equi- 
valent to  a  political  and  social  revolution  ac- 
complished peaceably  and  to  almost  universal 
satisfaction.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  political  and  administrative  measures 
which  accompanied  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  agrarian 
laws  which  were  the  complement  of  the  edict 
of  the  9th  of  October  1807.  For  this  edict, 
while  it  solemnly  proclaimed  that  "  from  and 
after  Martinmas  1810  .  .  .  there  shall  only 
bo  free  men,"  declared  at  the  same  time  that 
these  free  men  were  not  released  from  actual 
engagements  involved  in  former  contracts 
having  relation  to  the  lands  in  possession  of 
which  they  found  themselves. 

TTie  first  step  was  taken ;  the  men  were 
free  ;  the  next  object  was  to  free  the  land. 
Violence  was  not  to  be  resorted  to,  as  in 
France  after  1789 ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  in  the  forms  of  strict  justice,  for 
authentic  documents  concerning  the  proper- 
ties were  not  always  to.be  obtained.  Con- 
siderations of  equity  wer^  taken  as  the  guide. 
First  of  all,  proprietors  and  tenants  were  in- 
vited to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding 
for  the  settlement  of  their  mutual  relations. 
And  in  case  of  their  not  agreeing,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  was  established  in  the  edict  of 
the  14th  of  September  1811  : — First,  the 
peasants  who  held  their  farms  by  hereditary 
title  were  to  give  to  the  lord  as  proprietor 


(Gutsherm)  a  third  of  the  fields,  meadows, 
etc.,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  all  rent 
and  other  charges,  and  were  to  renounce  at  the 
same  time  all  the  payments,  helps,  and  bene- 
fits to  which  they  had  a  right  from  the  pro- 
prietor. Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
hereditary  tenants,  the  proprietor  was  to  have 
power  to  take  back,  and  re-unite  to  his  own 
personal  domain,  half  of  the  fields,  meadows, 
pastures,  etc.,  possessed  by  the  tenant.  The 
corvees  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  valua- 
tion. 

According  to  these  rules  the  commissions 
of  settlement  were  to  proceed  in  case  of  dis- 
pute. But,  in  order  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  measure,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  first  care  of  the 
Government  was  to  make  no  sensible 
diminution  in  the  number  of  farms.  In  this 
they  were  only  following  the  old  tracks, 
and  even  adopting  the  precedent  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  lords  were  seldom  able  to 
re-unite  to  their  domain  lands  the  farms  held 
hereditarily  by  the  cultivator ;  in  default  of 
an  heir  he  had  to  find  another  tenant 
Again,  it  was  not  understood  that  the  tenant 
should  be  obliged  to  render  the  half  or  the 
third  of  the  estate  in  kind  ;  it  was  preferred 
that  he  should  charge  himself  with  a  debt  to 
the  proprietor,  equal  to  the  value  of  half  or 
a  third  of  the  property,  and  that  he  should 
pay  the  interest  until  he  could  discharge  the 
capital.  And,  as  each  settlement  or 
regularization  had  to  be  made  according  to 
a  0iethod  of  procedure  the  object  of  which 
was  to  protect  all  rights,  the  changes  in  the 
ownership  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees,  and  even  very  slowly.  The  year 
1848  still  found  much  to  be  done  ;  and  a 
law,  dated  the  2d  of  March  1850,  was 
required  to  accelerate  the  course  of  the  settle- 
ment. This  law  did  not  wait  for  the  parties 
to  agree  between  themselves.  It  declares 
every  farm  held  by  hereditary  title  to  be  the 
property  of  the  occupant,  and  orders  that 
the  former  proprietorial  dues,  so  far  as  they 
are  of  money  value,  Real  lasten,  should  be 
valued  and  changed  into  a  rent-charge,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
redemption  of  this  rent-charge.  Another 
law  of  the  same  date  establishes  "  Renten- 
banken,"  intended  to  facilitate  the  redemp- 
tion. And  finally  two  laws  promulgated  in 
1857  (March  16  and  April  15)  were  designed 
to  free  propeily  from  every  charge  of  feudal 
origin. 

The  nature  of  these  changes  and  their 
importance  will  appear  from  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  official  documents.  The 
number  of  proprietors  regularized  at  the  end 
of  1865  amounted  to  83,258,  and  the  area 
of  their  lands  to  5,511,132  morgen  (3,444,- 
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450  acres),  all  situated  m  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.*  In  Westphalia 
the  system  of  isolated  farms  made  the 
agrarian  laws  of  1607  and  1811  needless; 
and  in  the  Rhenish  province  the  French  oc- 
capation  had  rapidly  abolished  the  last  re- 
mains of  feudalism.  Besides  these  83  thou- 
sand proprietors  whose  properties  were 
regularized,  1,303,992  persons  were  freed — 
by  means  of  the  redemption — from  6,344,- 
669  days  of  team  work,  and  from  23,540, 
831  days  of  manual  labour,  at  the  price  of 
38,242,240  thalcrs  in  capital,  5,490,128 
tbalers  rent-charge  in  paper  of  the  "  Renten- 
bank,"  315,691  scheffels  of  rye  (which  is  the 
grain  of  the  country),  and  1,846,121  moi^en 
(1,028,823  acres)  of  land.  A  tbaler  is 
worth  three  shillings.  Now,  taking  these 
rent-cbaiges  in  kind  and  money  at  a  very 
moderate  valuation,  and  capitalizing  them, 
adding  the  redemptions  operated  on  the 
domains  of  the  State  (which  are  not  included 
in  these  fignres),  and  adding  further  the  23,- 
540,331  tbalers  in  capital,  we  get  a  sum-to- 
tal of  213,861,035  tbalers  (£32,079,165) 
expended  in  the  redemption  of  "  Real 
lasten." 

Here,  then,  saving  some  trifling  corrections, 

is  the  balance  sheet  of  one  of  the  Prussian 

agrarian  laws,  the  most  important  politically, 

but  not  the  largest  as  to  the  area  concerned. 

This  law,  in  freeing  the  property,  has  allowed 

the    cnldvator    to    enter  on    the   path    of 

progress ;  and,  in  suppressing  forced  labour, 

it  has  not  only  raised  the  population  mordy 

but   has   also    saved    the    Prusaian    nation 

millions  of  days  of  labour,  for  this  forced 

inhiiiir  caused  the  loss  of  much  time  and 

;ed  the  habit  of  careless  work. 

racing  down  to  the  present  time  the 

3f  operations  necessary  to  disengage 

id  from  the  pressure  of  feudalism,  it 

:cn  necessary  to    leave    aside    other 

1  series  of  agrarian  laws.      Let  us  now 

.0  one  of  these  series  which  is  of  great 

al  importance,  but  can  be  ccmsidered 

,      It  coneema  the  partition,  or  rather 

isettlemcnt    of    the     commons-lands, 

einheits-Theilungcn."  In  England  and 

ice  the  evils  concerned  have  also  been 

England  has  dealt  with  them  by  the 

uFe  Acta,  whilst  France  has  confined 

,  in  the  law  of  the    6th  of  October 

to  freeing  any  one  who  encloses  his 

'rom  the  liabilities  of  "  vaine  pature  "f 
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the  end  of  1865  thi're  were  not  more  thnn 
iliLTizatlons  nf  property  to  effect,  and  2095 
I  of  redemption  were  still  pending, 
i  "  vaine  pature  "  is  tbo  right  which 
I  to  all  theinhabiUmtsora  villaneto  graza 
,ttle  on  all  Ihe  fluids  of  the  village  after 
vtat ;  the  "  porcoura  "  la  tha  vaine  pfiture 


and  "  paroours,"  The  Pnissian  law  of  the 
7th  of  Juno  1821  expressly  declares  that  the 
question  it  conccms  is  not  that  of  dividino 
property  possessed  in  common  by  several 
proprietors,  but  only  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
common  use  of  certain  lands  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  the  settlement  being  limited, 
"  ans  einandersetzung  "  to  the  t£ird  (the 
nearest  to  the  village)  of  the  lands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  law  of  1811,  it  is  extended  to  tlie 
whole  of  the  territory.  But  it  moat  be 
observed  tbqt  it  does  not  decree  the  settle- 
ment, it  waits  until  its  operation  is  invoked 
by  the  parties  interested.  The  law  of  1821 
was  satisfied  with  the  demand  of  one  such 
party,  following  therein  the  815tb  Article  of 
the  Code  Napoleon :  "  Nnl  ne  pent  4tre 
contrunt  &  demenrer  dans  I'indivision,  et  k 
partsge  pent  toujours  €tre  provoqae, 
nonobstant  prohibitions  et  convention 
contr^res."*  But  this  provision  appeariaff 
too  hard,  the  royal  decree  of  the  28th  of 
July  1838  restrained  the  right  to  cases  in 
which  the  proprietors  of  a  quarter  of  a  terri' 
tory  invoked  tno  application  of  the  measare, 
and  to  some  cscepttonal  cases  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  here. 

This  arrangement  seemed  to  satisfy  op- 
posing interests,  each  of  which  had  a  good 
deal  to  allege  in  its  favour.  The  State,  in 
conferring  upon  a  single  inhabitant  the  right 
to  call  for  a  resettlement,  or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  liquidation,  was  actuated  by  this  ides 
— that  the  "flurzwang"  which  obliges  ererr 
one  to  cultivate  the  land  in  the  same  primitice 

ner,  the  medley  of  parcels  of  land,  flK 
pasture  in  common  over  all  the  fields  wi 
meadows  after  the  harvest,  and  all  the  rigbl^ 
exercised  by  one  man  over  the  lands  of 
others,    in    short,    that    the  enjoyment  ia 

mon  of  the  common  lands,  not  onlv 
arrest«d  all  ^ricultnral  progress  bnt  also  ol 
necessity  kept  agriculture  in  a  very  backwsri 
condition.  The  theory  was  that  tbe  measure 
was  one  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
consequently,  that  as  soon  as  an  inhabitanl 
of  the  commune  proved  that  ifie 
■'  Gemeinheitfr-Tbeilung  "  would  be  useful— 
and  the  burden  of  the  proof  was  thrown  on 
him — it  was  right  that  the  operation  shonl'l 


exercised  over  the  ficldsofa  nelghboariug ''" 
lage,  which  tlien  CDJofaa  reciprocal  right.  , 
*  In  the  French  code  it  was  a  qutalioi  "' 
properties,  wliilal  the  Prnsslan  law  exprrsBlj  ti 
eluded  interference  with  properties,  and  oiu,' 
dealt  with  the  common  rigW  It  in  Prinaisi' 
ultimatolj  became  a  matter  of  dividing  tbe  lai»> 
eBSon  was  that  that  was  considered  Ik' 
practical  means  of  establishing  individi^ 
riglit.  In  France  tbe  law  does  not  alloi*  tbt 
division  of  common  lands,  bat  it  favours  the  d* 
tribution  into  lots,  which  are  lot  on  a  lease,  W' 
the  prolit  of  the  eommunal  cliest. 
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take  place.  To  these  considerations  it  was 
replied  that  the  resettlement  of  the  common 
rights  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  redistribu- 
tion of  part  of  the  lands,  either  to  make  one 
block  of  the  scattered  parcels  of  one 
proprietor,  or  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
common  rights,  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
that  it  would  be  giving  a  single  individual 
exorbitant  rights  were  he  allowed  to  upset 
the  customs  of  a  whole  commune,  and  bring 
about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  properties. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  resettle- 
ments, which  in  many  cases  might  be  called 
conventions  for  the  mutual  redemption  of 
services,  was  to  give  lands  in  compensation 
of  rights,  and  not  to  substitute  for  land 
either  capital  or  rent-charge,  unless  there  was 
a  good  reason  for  it*  Suppose  that  there 
existed  in  the  village  a  common  meadow, 
upon  which  fifty  inhabitants — or,  more 
exactly,  the  possessors  of  fifty  farms — ^had 
the  right  of  grazing,  some  three  cows,  others 
five  cows,  and  others  again  ten  cows 
each,  and  that  there  were  altogether  400 
cows:  then  an  estimate  was  made  of  the 
value  of  the  grazing  of  one  of  these  cows  on 
this  pasture  ;  and  it  was  determined  how 
much  land  it  would  require  to  compensate 
the  right  of  grazing  one  cow.  And  land  was 
given  in  proportion — to  one  man  three  times, 
to  another  five  times,  to  another  ten  times, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective 
rights.  It  might  happen  that  one  portion  of 
meadow  was  worth  less  than  another ;  and  in 
that  case  quality  was,  if  possible,  compensated 
by  extent.  It  was  easy  enough  when  the 
rights  concerned  were  of  tolerable  magni- 
tude ;  but  when  it  was  a  question,  for 
instance,  of  only  a  couple  of  cows  it  was 
desirable  to  find  some  other  way  of 
indemnifying  the  possessors  of  the  right. 

But — and  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on  —  the  first  object  was 
not  to  divide  the  land  but  to  individualize 
the  use  of  it ;  the  division  was  only  the  ac- 
cessory— ^the  means.  In  France  the  partition 
of  commons  is  scarcely  admitted  in  any 
case :  where  it  is  judged  proper  to 
individualize  the  land,  and  where  the  land  is 
adapted  for  cultivation,  it  is  divided  into 


*  Tho  contradiction  between  this  arrangement 
and  one  previously  noticed  is  merely  apparent. 
While  it  was  a  question  of  resettling  the  relations 
between  the  peasants  and  their  lords,  the  aim 
was  to  keep  as  much  of  the  land  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  the  peasants ;  and  money  compensa- 
tions were  favoured.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  lords.  It  is  a  re- 
settlement among  the  peasants  ;  and  compensa- 
tion in  lands  is  favoured,  that  the  division  may 
be  more  equal. 
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lots,  which  are  farmed  or  leased  out  for  the 
profit  of  the  communal  chest  These  oppos- 
ing systems  are  based  on  opposite  ideas  of 
the  essential  nature  of  commons.  In  France 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  law  has  been 
adopted :  in  Germany,  especially  in  the 
north  and  east,  that  of  the  Germanic  law. 
The  Roman  law  considers  the  common  land 
as  the  property  of  a  corporation,  oi  a 
civil  or  collective  person,  and  gives  the 
individual  no  personal  right :  the  Germanic 
law,  in  accordance  with  historical  fact, 
considers  it  as  a  reserve  not  yet  divided, 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  is  to  be  distributed  in  its  turn.  In 
Switzerland,  at  least  in  some  cantons  (Berne 
for  example),  the  individual  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  commune  are  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  since  they  preserve  them  as 
absentees,  and  that  without  limit  of  time.  In 
most  of  the  communes  these  rights  are 
reserved  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  the  new-comers  have  none  ot 
them,  even  when  these  "  new-comers  "  havo 
belonged  to  the  commune  for  a  century  oi 
two.  Nor  is  Switzerland  the  only  coimtry 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
sorts  of  inhabitants  in  the  commune — those 
who  enjoy  municipal  rights  (Btlrger),  and 
those  who  do  not,  for  whom  there  is  a  score 
of  different  designations.  But  this  is  a 
matter  beyond  our  present  purpose.  In 
Prussia  the  liquidation  has  been  on  so  large 
a  scale  that,  at  the  end  of  1667,  it  had 
affected  1,652,742  proprietors  and  an  area 
of  61,354,567  morgen  (25,864,604  acres). 
The  land  has  not  been  divided  in  all  these 
cases,  for  the  figures  comprise  the  holdings 
on  which  there  existed  services  redeemable 
in  money. 

This  agrarian  law  had  a  vast  scope ;  for 
Prussia,  out  of  a  total  area  (before  1866)  of 
106  to  107  millions  of  morgen  (deducting 
the  water  area),  had  93  millions  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  and  forest.  The  operation 
extended  over  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  other  third  did  not  remain  intact  i; 
for  we  have  now  to  consider  other  laws, 
which  have  had  a  very  perceptible  influence. 
Let  us  begin  with  tne  law,  or  rather  the 
laws  on  the  dismemberment  of  farms,  "  Dis- 
membrations-Gesetz." 

For  a  long  time  the  legislature  placed 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
dismemberment  or  the  division  of  domains, 
and  especially  of  farms,  because  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  holdings  large  enough  to  support  a 
family — Nahrungen.  The  edict  of  the  9th 
of  October,  1807,  in  declaring  every  one 
free  to  administer  his  property  according  to 
his   own  requirements,  necessarily  allowed 
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that  it  could  be  divided  or  dismembered. 
In  eveiy  case  the  greatest  libertjr  of  division 
has  been  admitted  and  maintained  as  far  as 
concerns  the  two  agrarian  laws  which  have 
been  spoken  of  above.  Apart  from  this 
special  legislation,  which  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the.  idea  of  dismemberment 
was  in  reality  much  less  favoured  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  1807.  First, 
there  was  a  certain  reaction  in  a  conserva- 
tive sense.  Then,  the  question  of  the  re- 
spective advantage  of  large  and  email  pro- 
perties excited  much  discussion ;  and  the 
text  of  the  law  was  interpreted  narrowly  or 
widely  according  to  the  doctrine  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  moment.  A  certain  influence 
was  exercised  by  particular  circumstances, 
such  as,  from  1640  to  I84S,  the  numerons 
movementa  in  favour  of  diBmembennent, 
like  those  which  in  France,  under  the  Ke- 
storation,  were  called  "la  Bande  noire," 
whereby  domains  were  bought  in  a  lump, 
and  sold  again  in  detail  wi£  great  profits. 
Measures  wore  often  taken  to  restrain  these 
enterprises;  but  ultimately  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to   let   diememberment   ran    its 


coarse.  (See  the  laws  of  the  3d  of  Jamuoy, 
1849,  the  3d  of  Mareh,  1650,  the  24th  oF 
May,  1853,  the  a7th  of  June,  1860.)  And 
this  was  right  from  more  than  one  pouit  of 
view : — first,  for  the  sufficient  reason  Ihit 
liberty  is  entitled  to  respect;  and  then,  \xr 
canse  here  abuses  find  a  counterpoise  in  in- 
dividual interest.  And,  in  fact,  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  very  carefully  made  tip  to 
18G9,  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
velty of  the  measure,  and  the  "Bande 
noire,"  and  all  other  influences,  the  tcndescy 
towards  the  reconstitution  of  properties  \m 
been  of  considerable  strengtb.  In  IBlt 
there  were  in  Fnusia  351,607  Nahioiigcii 
with  teams  (spann^hige  Nahrungen),  com- 
prising an  area  of  34,425,731  moi^n,  anil 
m  1859,  844,737  Nahrungen  with  teams, 
comprising  an  area  of  33,408,433  morg«i, 
which  is  a  diminution  of  only  1.95  per  cecl. 
It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  enter  into 
some  details. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to 
provinces  (exclusive  of  uie  Rhenish  proriir 
ce)   the   number  of    spannfahige  iMhnu- 


Vmm^xm. 

UptOlBIS. 

r. 

tolSES. 

NnmtwrDT 

AreslnUoi^eii. 

?.ZX.^ 

ATMlnUiVS. 

Prussia,         .... 
PomeranU  (Stralsund ) 
not  included),           ( 

BnndenbuTK, 

Silesia,          .... 
Sisony,         .... 
Westphalia,  .... 

ToUl,      . 

84,517 
21,371 
48,151 
61,078 
69,592 
40,976 
85,927 

10,176,410 
2,996,764 
8,459,678 
6,831,171 
4,692,680 
8,889,255 
8,629,578 

82,887 
19,793 
48,008 
49,662 
69,308 
89,229 
86,91S 

10,104,887 

a,601,7M 
S,874,6M 
B,427,8SS 
4,091,8*7 

8,907,081 
3,990,4« 

851,607 

84,425,781 

844,787 

8S,498,4» 

It  follows  from   these   figures  that  the 

inmlwiF  nf  holdings  has  diminished  through- 

in  a  ver)-  unequal  manner.     The 

n  per  cent,  is  1-98  in  the  province 

1,  7*38  in  Pomerania,  0-29  in  Po- 

in  Brandenburg,  0-41  in  Silesia, 
Saxony,  0-03  in  Westphalia.  In 
province  the  isolated  farms  have 

withstood  the  parcelling.  More- 
lie  number  of  farms  has  decreased 
he  remainder  have  increased  by 
1  3SO,000  morgeu  taken  in  from 


the  waste  lands  or  from  the  small  proper- 
ties. In  the  other  provinces  also  theit  i-- 
evidence  of  a  movement  towards  concentn- 
tion,  so  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  average  size  of  a  Nahrong  in  I8IE 
and  in  1859.  Unfortunately  it  b  not  p<«- 
eible  to  compare  also  the  holdings  which  at 
too  small  to  muntain  a  team — nicht  spuii- 
^higo  Kleinstellen — which  existed  at  tli* 
two  periods ;  the  figures  are  only  kna*i> 
for  1850.  The  followug  table  gives  th( 
fullest  information  on  both  points : — 
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In  short,  on  a  morement  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory,  the  changes 
compensate  one  another,  and  the  average 
remains  the  same.  From  the  statistics  of 
this  movement  it  appears  that  the  regulari- 
zations,  redemptions,  and  resettlements  of 
the  commons  have  added  to  the  spannf&- 
hige  Nahrungen  an  area  altogether  amount- 
ing to  1,097,802  morgen,  and  taken  away 
from  other  farms  an  area  amounting  U> 
260,260  moi^n,  which  gives,  as  a  final  re- 
sult, a  net  augmentation  of  847,642  morgen, 
or  2*46  per  cent.  But  the  movement  is  not 
a  result  of  the  agrarian  laws  alone :  a  con- 
current cause  is  the  "freie  Verkehr,"  the 
free  trade  which  has  been  exercised  during 
the  period  in  question  on  an  area  of 
8,231,922  morgen  (23'91  per  cent),  consist- 
ing of  spannfahige  Nahrungen.  Of  these 
8^^  millions  of  morgen,  12*72  per  cent,  re- 
main in  the  category  of  spannfiUiige  Nahr- 
ungen; 8*16  per  cent  have  been  given  up 
to  smaller  proprietors,  or  have  passed  out  of 
agricultural  use  {e.g.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  manufactory  or  a  railway) ;  and,  finally  ,3*08 
per  cent,  have  been  added  to  spannfilhige 
Nahrungen. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  the  agrarian 
laws  is  of  secondary  importance.  There 
has  been  legislation  on  the  reunion  of  par- 
cels of  land — an  extremely  useful  operation 


in  those  communes  where  the  properties  are 
subdivided  and  entangled  in  each  other. 
Here,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  redeeming 
feudal  charges,  consolidating  possession,  or 
apportioning  or  resettling  the  common  lands, 
but  simply  of  consolidating  into  a  single 
piece,  by  means  of  exchange,  all  the  parcels 
of  land  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor. 
The  utility  of  these  consolidations  is  gene- 
rally recognized.  Mention  is  often  made  of 
them ;  and  they  would  be  heard  of  more  if 
they  were  not  frequently  confounded  with 
the  "  regularization  "  instituted  in  1807,  and 
always  considered  as  subsidiary  to  it 

So  ag^n  of  the  laws  relatmg  to  associa- 
tions whose  object  is  some  common  enter- 
prise for  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  for 
example,  those  for  irrigation,  drainage,  the 
construction  of  dykes,  and  suchlike.  There 
are  in  Prussia  869  Yerb&nde  or  associations 
for  such  improvements.  Their  operation 
extends  over  2,926,922  morgen ;  and  they 
have  invested  a  capital  of  16,946,931  tha- 
lers  (£2,391,889).  The  law  much  favours 
both  the  reunion  of  parceb  of  land  and  the 
formation  of  associations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  here.  The  essential  point  is 
this : — ^The  law  does  not  allow  an  individual 
or  a  small  number  of  objectors,  to  impede 
what  is  recognized  as  advantageous  to  the 
majority;  and,  in  certain  cases, the  majority 
itself  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  minority,  provided  competent  authority 
declares  that  the  proposal  of  the  minority  is 
conformable  to  the  general  interest  There 
is  here  a  kind  of  expropriation  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  charac- 
teristic sign  of  what  we  have  called  "  agra- 
rian laws  ' — that  the  proprietor's  free  dis- 
posal of  his  property  has  been  limited, 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  ^a 
general  interest  specially  determined,  but 
which  he  sometimes  does  not  approve,  or  if 
not  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  for. 

The  first  question  to  be  now  asked  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economist  is 
whether  the  exceptional  measures  which 
have  been  spoken  of  have  produced  the 
good  that  was  expected  from  them.  This 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  further  one, 
whether  liberty  produces  good :  for  all  these 
measures  had  but  one  end — to  give  to  each 
one  the  disposal  of  his  land ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  disposal  of  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  set  free  from 
the  chains  by  which  he  was  bound.  It  also 
involves  the  inquiry  whether  free  labour  is 
more  productive  than  servile  labour.  We 
have  seen  further  back  that  servile  labour 
extended  over  millions  of  days.  It  has  been 
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calcnlated  that  a  day  of  forced  labour  is 
scarcely  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  day  of 
free  labour ;  and  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
days  above  mentioned  might  be  valued  at  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  question  of  the 
economist,  therefore,  must  be  answered  affir- 
matively. But  there  is  further  a  remark- 
able coincidence  which  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  advantages  derived  from  the 
agrarian  laws.  This  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
soil  was  set  free  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  application  of  science  inaugurated  a 
course  of  progress,  of  discovery,  and  of  eco- 
nomic modification,  of  which  the  importance 
can  already  be  estimated,  but  of  which  all 
the  results  have  not  yet  appeared. 

This  movement  coincided  in  Prussia  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  agrarian  laws ;  and 
one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  their 
being  drawn  up  was  Thaer,  the  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Moglin,  the  in- 
troducer of  the  English  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion into  Germany,  and  the  originator  of 
much  of  her  agricultural  progress.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  agricultural  doctrines  of  Thaer 
survive ;  but  his  merit  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized none  the  less.  He  destroyed  the 
"Flurzwang" — the  obligation  on  a  man  to 
cultivate  like  his  neighbours.  He  swept  it 
away  first  as  a  legislator,  and  then  as  a 
philosopher.  He  mowed  that  the  method 
of  cultivation  called  triennial  (winter  cereal, 
summer  cereal,  and  fallow),  or  the  Dreifelder 
system,  is  the  least  productive  of  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  impoverishes  the  soil  He 
was  one  of  the  masters  and  preachers  of  the 
alternate  system,  so  called  because  it  alter- 
nated a  cereal  with  a  root  crop  or  with 
clover — a  system  which  suppressed  the  fal- 
low, and  multiplied  forage-crops  in  its  place. 

Liebig  has  proved  that  the  doctrine  of 
Thaer  cannot,  on  the  whole,  stand  against 
criticism.  But  the  merit  of  the  illustrious 
agriculturist  is  scarcely  diminished  thereby; 
for  it  is  chiefly  determined  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fetters  he  broke,  and  the  taste 
for  "  scientific  "  cultivation  which  he  intro- 
duced. In  this  way  he  prepared  the  ground 
for  his  successors.  At  all  events,  the  alter- 
nate system  is  superior  to  the  triennial 
system,  for  certainly  the  multiplication  of 
fodder  and  of  manure  arc  two  incontestable 
advances  which  the  more  recent  doctrines 
have  not  overthrown.  And  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  theory  of  mineral  manures, 
which,  after  conquering  the  theory  of  azote, 
seems  to  reign  without  contradiction,  is  it- 
self definitive.  The  theory  of  mineral 
manures  argues  thus: — The  plant  is  com- 
posed of  elements  borrowed  from  the  air, 
and  elements  borrowed  from  the  soil.    It  is 


not  necessary  to  take  note  of  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  air — the  plant  possesses 
means  of  imbibing  them  and  of  assimilatiog 
them ;  but  it  is  the  composition  of  the  soil 
which  matters.  If  the  plant  has  need  of  a 
phosphate  or  Hme,  and  the  soil  does  not 
contain  it,  how  can  it  live  ?  In  order  to  as- 
certain what  are  the  elements  which  the 
plant  requires,  it  is  burned  and  its  ashes  are 
analysed.  But  a  comparison  of  these  and- 
lyses  shows  them  to  be  very  different  from 
one  another:  consequently  the  plant  can 
exist  with  various  proportions  of  this  or 
that  mineral.  Besides,  what  proof  is  there 
that  a  given  element  is  found  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant  because  it  belongs  to  it  of  ne- 
cessity, and  not  because  it  happens  to  be 
found  in  the  soil?  And,  lastly,  the  fire 
which  reduces  the  plant  to  ashes,  does  it 
destroy  nothing  ?  Is  the  plant  to  be  judged 
from  the  ashes  which  constitute  scarcely 
1^  to  2  per  cent  of  its  body?  It  may  be 
also  added,  that  the  chemists  are  apt  to  hold 
physiology  too  cheap.  The  plant  lives; 
and  it  is  the  vital  principle  which  transfomw 
into  com  or  fruits  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
the  azote,  the  carbon,  and  the  tninerak 
And  can  a  physiological  doctnne  (and  agri- 
culture is  applied  physiology)  be  established 
without  taking  into  account  the  vital  force  ? 

But  here  again,  in  the  history  of  the  ag- 
ricultural progress  of  Prussia,  and  of  Ger- 
many in  general,  the  intrinsic  value  of  sys- 
tems is  for  the  moment  of  a  secondary 
importance.  What  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence is  to  observe  that  these  systems  sap- 
pose  and  require  the  free  disposal  of  property ; 
and  the  free  disposal  of  property  came  at  the 
exact  moment  to  enable  Prussian  agriculture 
to  utilize  scientific  progress,  so  as  to  take  part 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beetroot,  and  many 
other  plants  required  in  manufactures. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  prove  by 
figures  that  the  agrarian  laws,  aided  by  the 
progress  of  agricultural  science,  have  in 
reality  had  those  good  effects  which  were, 
h.  priori,  to  be  expected  from  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  figures  do  not  exist, 
or  at  least  only  exist  in  an  incomplete  and 
insufficient  manner.  We  speak  of  such 
figures  as  would  give  a  direct  proof,  showing, 
for  instance,  that  in  1816  the  acre  produced 
X  bushels  of  com,  and  that  in  1870  it  pro- 
duced two  or  three  times  x  bushek.  But  if 
Prussia  has  been  behindhand  in  the  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics,  yet  the  fact  is 
known  that  in  1870  the  hmd  supported 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  in  1816, 
though  a  greater  space  was  at  the  same  time 
devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the 
production    of    plants    for    manufactures; 
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and  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  advance 
that  has  been  made,  when  it  is  added  that 
the  excess  of  production  over  consumption 
has  not  decreased,  that  is  to  say,  that  rrus- 
sia,  in  ordinary  times,  exports  corn.  And 
nevertheless  the  country  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  most  fertile,  and  the  seasons  in 
the  north  are  by  no  means  very  mild.  ; 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  actual 
production  are  taken  from  the  latest  official 
documents: — The  extent  of  arable  land  is 
reckoned  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  terri- 
tory (SO'*/  per  cent)  This  land  is  cultivated 
as  follows: — of  100  morgen,  10  are  in  wheat, 
24  in  rye,  8  in  barley,  16  in  oats,  3  in  peas 
and  beans,  2  in  buckwheat,  3  in  rape  and 
poppy,  12  in  potatoes,^22  in  turnips,  in  tre- 
foil and  in  fallow.  Now,  the  average  yield  of 
•10  morgen  of  wheat  is  reckoned  at  87*6 
Scheffels  (the  Scheffel  =  55  litres,  and  the 
bushel  =  37  litres),  which  makes  almost  8 
bushels  an  acre.  This  chows  that  the  soil, 
and  still  more  the  climate,  is  not  well  suited 
for  wheat.  But  does  it  suit  other  cereals 
better?  The  mass  of  the  people  eat  rye 
bread;  and  it  appears  that  24  morgen  of 
rye  produce  an  average  of  nearly  189  Schef- 
fels. That  would-be  from  6^  to  7  bushels 
an  acre  —  a  figure  which  is  probably  below 
the  truth.  It  is  incident  to  statistics  of  pro- 
duction to  give  figures  which  are  be- 
low the  mark;  the  producer  understates  for 
fear  of  the  tax.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  cattle  that  we  have  information  which 
can  be  considered  exact  The  following  are 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1816,  1858,  and 
1867:— 


1816. 

Horses,        .       .       .  1,248,261 

Prussia  fts  enlarged,        

Homed  cattle.     .       .  4,018,912 

Prussia  as  enlarged,         

Sheep,          .       .       .  8;M0,896 

Prussia  as  enlarged,        

Swine,         .              .  1,494,869 

Prussia  as  enlarged,       


1818. 
1,622,400 

6,««V,'402 

16,874,717 

2,589,371 


1867. 
1,878,167 
2,818,817 
6,997,964 
7,996,818 
18,820,780 
22,262,087 
8,802,148 
4,876,114 


The  breeding  and  scientific  feeding  of 
cattle  have  much  occupied  the  German  agri- 
culturists and  (as  they  are  now  caDed)  zoo- 
technicians.  Some  remarkable  experiments 
have  been  made,  but  of  a  kind  and  method 
quite  different  from  that  of  Bakewell  and 
his  rivals.  The  English  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  breeds,  to  produce  good  types, 
and  have  succeeded  in  almost  transform- 
•  ing  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  making  them 
more  useful  to  man.  They  have  striven  for 
a  tangible  result  and  have  obtained  it  The 
Germans  have  concerned  themselves  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  why  and  the  how ;  they 
have  endeavoured  to  follow  each  particle  of 
nourishment    through    the    intestines,  the 


blood,-  and  the  muscles  of  the  aniipals;  they 
have  investigated  thoroughly,  but  always 
without  taking  into  account  the  vital  princi- 
ple, the  relative  value  of  the  different  fod- 
ders. And  if  they  have  thus  obtained  less 
palpable  results  than  the  English,  they  have 
contributed  none  the  less  to  the  progress  of 
science.  In  fact,  however,  scarcely  anythiog 
is  yet  definitely  acquired  in  this  direction. 
Only  a  comer  of  the  veil  of  physiology  has 
yet  been  raised;  and  to-morrow  wifi  per- 
haps in  more  than  one  case  reveal  the  error 
of  to-day.  But  these  researches  have  at 
least  the  effect  of  popularizing  the  methods 
of  rigorous  observation,  and  introducing 
system  into  experiments. 

The  scientific  spirit  of  Germany  has  found 
yet  another  sphere  and  another  application 
in  the  "industrial  accessories"  of  agricul- 
ture. It  might  seem  stretching  this  term 
too  far,  to  include  under  it  tile-nelds,  brick- 
fields, and  some  other  industries  belonging 
by  their  nature  to  the  country,  and  generally 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators.  We  also 
exclude  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  breweries,  starch 
factories,  etc.  The  breweries  were  for  a 
long  time  properly  reckoned  amongst  these 
accessories,  but  are  not  so  any  longer,  unless 
in  rare  exceptional  cases ;  the  exigencies  of 
modem  production  have  necessitated  their 
general  establishment  on  a  large  scale,  and 
so  emancipated  them  from  agriculture.  The 
two  industrial  accessories  about  which  a 
word  must  be  said,  are  distillation  and  the 
manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  cereals  and,  still  more,  pota- 
toes have  been  used  for  distillation  in  Prus- 
sia, the  refuse  of  this  process  being  employed 
for  fattening  cattle.  Distilling  is  a  delicate 
operation;  and  the  materials  employed  in 
Prussia,  cspecialfy  the  potato,  present  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  And  as  the  apparatus  is, 
for  the  most  part,  found  on  large  properties, 
the  possessors  of  which  are  generally  educated 
and  have  money  at  their  disposal,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  science  has  been  often  consulted, 
that  its  indications  have  been  followed,  and 
that  notable  progress  has  been  made.  But  this 
scientific  progress  itself,  by  requiring  an 
apparatus  more  and  more  costly,  and  at  the 
same  time  larger  and  larger  (for  costly  ma- 
chinery is  not  profitable  except  when  pro- 
duction is  on  a  large  scale),  has  contributed 
considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  dis- 
tilleries, while  it  has  increased  the  amount 
of  production. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  number  of  the  distilleries, 
and  the  progressive  increase  in  their  size. 
First,  as  to  the  number: — 
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The  years  1866-1868  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  year  1865 ;  and  alio wimce  of 
coarse  must  be  made  for  the  annual  fluctua- 
tions. 

The_  manufacture  of  beetroot-«ugar  has 
taken  "an  extension  which  it  wotud  have 
been  difficult  to  foresee.  In  1836  only 
about  half  a  million  quintals  of  beetroot  were 
used,  and  at  the  present  date,  16*10,  the 
amount  is  about  50  millions.  Thus,  in 
thirty-four  years  the  production  has  increas- 
ed a  hundredfold ;  or  rather,  as  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  sugar  was  extnu^ted  from  the 
beetroot  in  1836,  and  nearly  7  per  cent  is 
extracted  now,  the  production  has  risen  from 
1,089,900  kilogrammes  to  at  least  210 
millions  of  kilogrammes.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  say  what  part  science  has  taken  in  this 
progress ;  but  in  fairness  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  French  and  Belgian  chemists 
have  contributed  to  it  in  a  very  large  degree. 

It  would  be  useful  now  to  test  the  ad- 
vance of  prosperitv  amongst  the  agricultural 
population,    ^ut  here  again  the  want  of  sta- 
tistics makes  itself  felt,  and  we  have  only  in- 
dications to  judge  from.    It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  population  has  doubled  m  fifty 
years,  being  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the 
same  territory.     It  may  now  be  added  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion seven-e^hths  of  the  population  belonged 
to  the  agricultural  class,  whilst  now  more 
than  half  the  population  is  connected  with 
other  industries.     The  Prussian  census  of 
1867  showed  that  the  country — ^including 
the  new  provinces — contained   23,970,941 
inhabitants,  of  whom  11,527,440  were  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture.     Of  these  1 1 ,62 7,440, 
the  actual  workers  were  4,105,362  :  the  re- 
maining  7,422,078  were  the  members  of 
their  families.     The  census  of  1861,  appli- 
cable to  Prussia  as  it  then  stood,  gives,  on  a 
total  population  of  18,491,220  inhabitants, 
753,579  prc^rietor-cultivators  employed  ex- 
clusively in  agriculture,  30,194  farmers  un- 
der the  same  condition,  357,039  proprietor- 
cultivators  concerned  with  agriculture  as  an 
industrial  accessory,  30,445  farmers  under 
the  same  condition.     Adding  the  members 
of    the    families,  this  reaches  a  total  of 
4,922,050  persons.     The  number  of  agri- 
cultural auxiliaries  amounted  to  3,412,673 
persons,  viz.: — 32,647  managers  and  ove^ 
lookers,  13,734  female  insp^^rs  or  head* 
managers,   556,773   farm    servants,  herds^ 
men,  and  shepherds,  498,869  female  6e^ 
vants,  574,332  day  labourers,  565,064  fe- 
male   day  labourers.      Adding    1,089,11^ 
members    of    their    families,    this    makes 
4,601,784  persons.   And,  with  the  4,923,060 
masters  and  their  families,  the  total  thus  be- 
comes 9,423,834  persons.     One  half  of  the 
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population  therefore  prodaced  the  food  for 
the  whole. 

It  must  be  snpposed  of  the  lar^e  number 
of  proprietors  who  coltiyate  for  themselves, 
not,  indeed,  that  they  are  all  rich,  but  at 
least  that  they  possess  a  c^1»in  competence ; 
and  that  the  more,  ^nce  their  land  produces 
sufficient  to  support  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  other  persons  as  numerous  as  themselves. 
The  sale  of  their  surplus  produce  must  pro- 
cure for  them  either  an  enhancement  of  tneir 
comfort,   or    an  addition  to  their  capital. 
These,  indeed,  are  only  conjectures;   but 
they  are  based  in  their  turn  on  facts,  such 
as  the  growing  increase  of  wages,  the  more 
and  more  frequent  employment  of  machinery 
and  improved  instruments,  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  in- 
creasing consumption  of  luxuries,  such  as 
coffee  and  sugar.     And  the  evidence  they 
rest  on  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to 
accept  them  as  true.     It  would  indeed  be 
melancholy  if  freedom,  the  recent  discoveries 
of  physical  science,  and  juster  economic 
views,  had  not  produced  their  ordinary  ef- 
fect, and  resulted  in  that  progress  of  which 
they  are  the  most  powerful  agents. 


The  Oislbithan  CoNSxrruTiONAL  Crisis. 

Since  the  defeat  at  Sadowa  the  internal 
consolidation  of  Austria  has  been  gradually 
advancing;  and  the  honest  acceptance  of 
constitutional  principles  has  made  her  the 
most  liberal  Government  of  Europe,  and, 
for  the  present,  the  only  safe  refuge  of  li- 
berty between  the  Alps  and  the  Baltic. 
But  this  new  development  cannot  yet  be 
considered  as  practically  complete  on  all 
sides,  and  in  full  working  order.  Such  a 
miracle  could  not  be  performed  within  four 
years,  even  in  a  centralized  state;  and  it 
would  be  chimerical  to  expect  it  in  a  poly- 
glott  empire,  divided  into  two  distinct  po- 
litical halves,  each  of  which  consists  of 
several* provinces,  either  nationally  different 
or  with  mixed  populations,  whose  culture, 
tastes,  history,  and  religion  have  the  same 
variety  as  their  languages.  Even  the  old 
absolutism  had  over  and  over  ajjain  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  ethnological 
congeries  into  a  centralized  system  of  homo- 
geneous legislation  and  administration. 
Schmerling's  constitutionalism  aimed  at  such 
a  result,  and  was  followed  by  the  suspension 
policy  of  Belcredi,  which  began  to  break  up 
the  Empire  into  its  constituent  atoms,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  catastrophe  of 
1866.  Dualism  was  the  only  system  which 
could  re-establish  the  monarchy  on  its  natu- 
ral and  historical  base.     But  while  this  or- 


granic  combination  was  effected  between  the 
Transleithan  and  Cisleithan  halves  of  the 
monarchy,  the  political  relations  between 
the  single  provinces,  both  in  Austria  proper 
and  in  Hungary — the  local  constitutions  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Em- 
pire— were  left  as  yet  unsettled.  If  there 
had  been  no  other  question,  there  still  re- 
mained the  difficult  task  of  determining  the 
exact  limits  between  the  autonomy  of  the 
provinces  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  ruling 
power.  But  every  one  knows  how  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  the  most  prominent 
place  is  apt  to  be  assumed  by  such  secondarj' 
questions  as  confessional  differences,  race 
exclusiveness  or  supremacy,  real  or  imagined 
national  privileges,  centrifugal  sympathies, 
and  even  the  negation  of  the  constitutional 
principle  itself. 

In  Hungary  this  problem  has  not  been 
solved :  it  is  only  less  prominent.  The  con- 
stitution of  1848  OTants  the  Magyars  a  pre- 
dominance ;  and  the  annexed  provinces  are 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  reck- 
lessness with  which  the  dominant  nation  en- 
forces its  privileges.  But  in  the  Cisleithan 
part  of  the  Empire  there  is  no  such  pre- 
dominance of  a  single  nationality ;  and  not 
only  the  constitution  of  December,  1867, 
but  also  the  previous  one  of  February,  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
largest  possible  autonomy  of  the  single  pro- 
vinces. In  these  words  "  largest  possible  " 
lies  the  origin  and  perpetuatson  of  the  whole 
contention.  To  a  certain  degree,  at  least, 
they  give  the  force  of  an  hereditary  curse  to 
the  policy  of  the  old  absolutism,  which  ar- 
rayed the  different  nationalities  of  the  Em- 
pire against  one  anothe|r,  without  granting 
to  any  one  of  them  the  full  enjoyment  ana 
consciousness  of  the  conditions  under  wliich 
it  had  become  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
commonwealth.  It  is,  besides,  a  well-known 
fact,  that  neither  before  nor  after  1848  did 
Hungary  ever  lose  sight  of  her  own  consti- 
tution; and  the  union  with  Austria,  even 
when  the  Empire  had  become  constitutional, 
only  took  place  after  a  fonnal  recognition 
of  the  Hungarian  constitution  as  maintained 
by  the  delegations.  The  Schmerling  Gro- 
vemment,  under  which  Hungary  stood  aloof 
from  the  Reichsrath,  which  then  represented 
the  whole  monarchy,  had,  in  its  eariy  days, 
endeavoured  to  smooth  the  arrangement 
with  the  single  provinces  by  giving  fair 
play  to  communal  autonomy.  JBut  when 
the  compromise  with  the  local  Pariiaments 
was  repeatedly  deferred,  the  Reichsrath  it- 
self ceased  to  be  a  real  Parliament;  and  the 
imperial  laws,  which  had  been  formally  re- 
solved upon,  were  not  enforced,  so  that  even 
their  validity  became  a  matter  of  doubt 
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Schraerling's  retirement  was  an  admission  of 
the  iiupracticability  of  his  system,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which,  however,  still  prevailed  in 
the  Reichsrath^  consisting  of  exclusively 
German  elements, 

Belcredi,    altogether    an     antagonist    of 
Schmerling,  succeeded  him,  and  endeavoured, 
under  the  semblance  of  decentralization,  to 
establish  the  constitutional  centralization  of 
the  whole  Empire.     His  unwieldy  system 
was  no  doubt  drawn  from  a  right  appreci- 
ation of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  kind 
of  arrangement,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
Austrian  provincial  governments,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  Hungary.     But  the  mani- 
festo of  September  1866,  which  announced 
the  discussions  in  reference  to  these  mea- 
sures, at  the  same  time  suspended  the  actual 
representation  of  the  Empire,  and  so  silenced 
the  only  existing  constitutional  organ,  while 
it  promised  to  lay  the  results  of  the  pending 
negotiations  with  Hungary,  previous  to  their 
being  submitted  for  the  Emperor's  sanction, 
before    "the  legal   representatives  of    the 
other  kingdoms  and  provinces,  to  receive 
and  appreciate  their  equivalent   opinions." 
The  manifesto  thus  transferred  to  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding on  the  constitution  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it,  moreover,  reckoned  not  merely  as 
worth  considering,  but  even  as  equivalent, 
the  opinions  of  all  the  assemblies.     These 
assemblies  were  divided  into  two  classes; 
first,  those  which  had  not  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Reichsrath,  or  had  recalled  them 
and  protested   against  the  validity  of  the 
constitution   of    February;    and   secondly, 
those  which  really  still  represented  the  con- 
stitution.    The  former  class  consisted  of 
non-Germans,  headed  by  Czechs  and  Poles ; 
but  the  latter  were  all  Germans.     The  non- 
Germans  had  been  expressly  invited  to  raise 
their  claims  and  national  interests  above,  or 
even  against,  those  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
while  the  Germans  were  tormented  by  the 
doubt  whether  the  Government  was  about  to 
sacrifice  their  interest    and  that   of   their 
higher  culture  to  the  preponderant  majority 
of  non-German  nationahty,  or  whether  it 
meant    to  maintain    the    constitution  as  a 
connecting  tie  between  the  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  countries  which  now,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dualism,  are  called  Cisleithan, 
belonged  at  that  epoch,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  German  Confederation,  and  were  thus 
more  immediately  than  now  under  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  national  influence  of  Ger- 
many.     Thus  the  indignation  which  Bel- 
credi's  coup  d'etat  aroused  in  the  Austro- 
Germanic  mind  was  in  every  way  justifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  natural  that 


he  should  be  applauded,  not  merely  by  all 
the  non-Germanic  nationalities,  but  also  by 
all  the  other  elements  which,  under  pretence 
of  nationality,  resisted  the  constitutional 
principle.  The  most  fatal  effect  of  Bel- 
credi's  administration  was,  that  the  m^ 
who  were  opposed  to  basing  a  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  the  monarchy  on  a  general 
constitution  formed  themselves  into  great 
consoUdated  parties,  which  conspired  out- 
side Parliament,  and,  whenever  their  int€- 
rests  demanded  it,  formed  coalitions  ad  hoc 
with  any  part  of  the  political  body.  Such 
mauoE?uvres  were,  indeed,  suggested  by  the 
diploma  of  October  1860,  which  sought  in 
the  feudalistic  provincial  Parliaments  a 
counterpoise  against  the  Uberal  elements 
of  the  Reichsrath.  While  kept  in.  awe  by 
Schmerling,  these  Parliaments  had  only 
offered  a  passive  resistance  to  his  min- 
istry, which  had  enlarged  the  competency  of 
the  Reichsrath;  but  when  the  Reichsrath 
collapsed  they  once  more  brought  forward 
their  old  pretensions,  this  time,  however, 
rather  through  the  press  than  in  parliamen- 
tary or  popular  demonstrations.  The  Poles, 
the  South  Sclavouians,  and  the  Ruthenians 
showed  themselves  more  disposed  to  accept 
the  existing  order  of  things  than  the  Czechs 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  These  latter  ac- 
cordingly became  the  leaders  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  opposition.  But  as  the  feudal  and  ultra- 
montane elements  of  Bohemia,  though  they 
mostly  belonged  to  the  German  nationality, 
still  fraternized  with  the  Czech  agitation,  it 
was  natural  that  this  a^tation  should  sym- 
pathize and  in  a  certain  way  connect  itself 
with  the  exclusively  feudal  and  clerical  op- 
position in  Tyrol  Autonomy  became  the 
universal  cry.  The  Bohemians  and  the 
Poles  claimed  it  either  in  the  name 
of  their  nationality,  which  they  considered 
to  be  made  too  little  of  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire,  or  as  a  protection  against  the 
supposed  mania  of  the  Germans  for  op- 
pressing them,  or  on  the  ground  of  an 
obsolete  privilege  or  "Staatsrecht",of  their 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tjrrolese 
(or  rather  a  narrow  faction,  which  had 
managed  to  get  the  lead  in  the  provincial 
Parliament)  asked  for  it  as  a  defence  against 
the  dangers  which  the  imperial  constitution 
was  alleged  to  threaten  against  the  Catholic 
unity  of  their  country.  But  the  autonomists 
soon  went  beyond  their  professed  defensiTC 
position.  The  Government  did  not  inte^ 
fere;  but  the  claims  of  the  Sclavonic  ma- 
jorities in  the  mixed  countries  rose  higher 
and  higher.  One  of  the  first  measures  en 
acted  by  the  provincial  Parliaments  of 
Bohemia  and  Gallicia  was  to  banish  the 
Grerman  language  from  the  schools  and  the 
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courts  of  law.     This  was  necessarily  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  German  teachers  and 
officials.     The   Poles  of  Gallicia,   on  the 
other  hand,  imposed  on  the  Ruthenians  a 
political  and   social  inferiority  which   was 
not  justified  by  any  local  right,  and  stood  in 
sheer  contradiction  to  the  general  equality  of 
Austrian  subjects  secured  by  the  constitution. 
The  political  and  local  privileges  demanded 
by  the  Czechs  wore  still  more  monstrous.    A 
novel  claim  for  the  integrity  of  the  crown 
of  St  Wenceslaus  was  set  up  by  the  majority 
o£  their  local  parliaments,  while  their  leaders 
insisted  upon  a  Bohemian  right  which  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  found 
in  an  arbitrary  and  obsolete  edict  of  Fer- 
dinand III.     By  working  these  two  claims 
into  high-flown  phraseology,  they  contrived 
to  make 'them  into  a  ground  for  claiming 
separation  from  Austria,  and  the  erection  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  into  a  dis- 
tinct group,  with  the  same  relations  to  the 
Empire  as  those  which  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion   granted    to    the    territories    of    the 
Hungarian   crown.     The  fanaticism  of  the 
Czech  populace  broke  out  in  excesses  against 
the  Germans  and  the   Jews,  who  by  their 
education   and  industry  have  become  the 
wealthiest  part  of  the  population ;  and  Bel- 
credi's  ministry  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  the  local   public  law  in  extensive 
districts  of  Bohemia.    To  appease  the  ultra- 
montane opposition  in   Tyrol,  it  sacrificed 
the  "  Protestanten-Patent"  of  1861,  which 
professed    to    guarantee    civil    and    social 
equality  to   all  acknowledged   confessions. 
It  showed  the  greatest  forbearance  towards 
the   Slovenic  agitation,  which  was  on  one 
side  a  weak  imitation  of  the  Bohemian,  and 
on  the  other  pretended  to  a  kind  of  futile 
community  with  Croatia.     This  forbearance 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  hopes  which 
the  Government  reposed  in  Croatia  to  help 
it  in  its  negotiations  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Pragmatic  relations  with  Hungary. 
The   same   thoughtless  incapacity  was  dis- 
played in  dealing  with  the  agitation  of  the 
Italianissimi  of  Venice,  Triest,  and  Southern 
Tyrol,  which  was  openly  directed   against 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  the  German 
and  mixed  provinces  the  tide  of  opposition 
should  every  day  be  rising  higher  against 
the  centrifugal  agitations  of  the  nationalities, 
and  against  a  Government'  which  had  so 
recklessly  abandoned  the  connecting  tie  of 
the  monarchy — the  constitution.  The  Ger- 
man provinces  were  conscious  that  they  had 
gained  for  Austria  her  constitution,  and  that 
they  had  already  often  protected  it  against 
the  experimental  encroachments  of  abso- 
lutism.    They  now  saw  it  in  imminent  dan- 


ger of  being  sacrificed  to  the  misty  velleities 
of  the  less  civilized  nationalities;  and  they 
were  coming  to  believe  that  this  theoretical 
federalism  might  eventually  cause  the  disso- 
lution of  Austria.  At  this  point  the  local 
Parliaments  of  the  German  provinces,  and 
strong  minorities  in  the  mixed  ones,  declared 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  independent  reso- 
lutions that  the  constitution  of  February 
continued  to  be  the  law.  In  opposition,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  centrifugal  federalism 
of  the  Sclavonians,  which  scarcely  disguised 
its  complete  separatist  tendency,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  coalition  between  Feudalism 
and  ultramontanism,  much  favoured  in  high 
quarters,  the  German  populations  began  to 
develop  a  powerful  centralist  and  even  demo- 
cratic feeling,  which  rose  higher  as  the  Gov- 
ernment sank  deeper  in  public  estimation, 
and  as  the  feeling  of  despair  for  the  future 
of  Austria  under  so  helpless  a  direction  be- 
came more  universal.  Meanwhile  war  was 
becoming  imminent;  and  the  prospect  of  it, 
while  threatening  to  aggravate  the  material 
difficulties  of  an  empire  labouring  under 
heavy  financial  burdens,  at  the  same  time 
put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations  with  Hungary. 
The  resultless  issue  of  these  negotiations 
made  the  Hungarians  appear  to  the  excited 
patriotism  of  the  Germans  no  less  enemies 
of  the  Empire  than  the  Sclavonians  were. 
In  this  state  of  thorough  disorganization 
national  antipathies  were  everywhere  gain- 
ing strength.  The  universal  confusion  and 
tension  had  reached  such  a  height  that  all 
hope  and  even  in  many  quarters  all  sympa- 
thy for  Austria  was  dying  out;  and  it 
seemed  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the 
explosion  should  take  place — a  helium  om- 
nium contra  omnes,  as  in  1848. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1866.  It  may 
have  been  an  enigma  to  those  who  only 
knew  Austria  outwardly ;  but  to  those  who 
had  studied  her  internal  life  after  the  mid- 
dle period  of  Schmerling's  administration  it 
could  only  appear  a  natural  result  of  the 
system  of  BelcredL  The  -  successive  phases 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  Austria  from 
the  war  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Dualism  have  been  described 
in  an  article  on  "The  Constitutional  De- 
velopment of  Austria,"  in  The  North 
British  Review  for  October  1869  (vol.  li.), 
and  need  not  be  further  dealt  with  here. 
It  may  be  possible  for  a  constitutional 
formalist  to  reproach  Count  Beust  for  hav- 
ing brought  about  the  dualism  without  the 
direct  co-operation  of  the  Reichsrath;  but 
then  the  question  would  remain,  whether  a 
measure  of  this  kind — ^the  necessity  of 
which  had  been  admitted  for  years,  while 
its  prompt  attainment  was  of  vital  impor- 
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tance  to  the  Empire — would  ever  have  been 
achieved  in  a  different  way.  It  is  quite  trae 
that  Beust,  so  to  say,  thrust  the  Reichsrath 
into  a  dilemma  with  r^ard  to  the  transac- 
tions with  Hungary,  the  dualism  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  halves, 
and  the  parliamentary  transaction  of  their 
common  affairs  through  the  delegations  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Cisleithan  Parliaments. 
But  when  the  Reichsrath  acknowledged  the 
dilemma,  and  assented  to  its  political  results, 
it  thereby  accorded  an  indemnity  to  the 
minister.  It  knew  what  an  obstinate  and 
determined  struggle  Beust  had  to  preserve 
to  the  Cisleithan  countries  both  the  legal 
continuity  of  the  constitution  of  February 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Reichsrath.  And  it 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  civilisation  and  liberty  of  the 
Germans  being  sacrificed,  through  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  to  the  caprice  of  the 
other  nationalities. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  in  January 
1867,  when  Belcredi  had  convoked  an  ex- 
traordinary Reichsrath,  the  Germans,  by 
their  protests  in  favour  of  the  legal  con- 
tinuity of  the  constitution  of  February,  and 
by  the  majorities  which  they  returned  for 
the  provincial  Parliaments,  offered  to  the 
Government  the  chance  of  returning  to  con- 
stitutional measures.  It  was  the  anticipation 
of  this  assistance  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  new  Premier,  Count  Beust,  to  hazard 
the  dissolution  of  the  local  Parliaments  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Camiola,  when  the 
majorities  of  those  Parliaments  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  September  pa- 
tent of  1865,  and  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  February.  By 
this  measure,  notwithstanding  the  wildest 
agitation  and  the  pressure  of  the  nationalist 
organs,  a  large  constitutional  majority  was 
elected  for  the  approaching  provincial  ses- 
sion, and  also  for  the  Reichsrath ;  and  the 
success  thus  achieved  naturally  roused  the 
anger  of  the  Czech  opposition.  Gallicia 
moreover,  though  its  provincial  Parliament 
had  elected  members  for  the  Reichsrath, 
nevertheless  only  sent  decided  Polish  sjrm- 
pathizers,  while  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition from  Tyrol  professed  ultramontanism. 
Add  to  this,  that  among  the  members  there 
were  a  number  of  nation^  federalists  from 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Camiola ;  and  it  will 
become  clear  that  we  must  not  underrate  the 
minority  in  the  Reichsrath,  which  was  hos- 
tile both  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Germans.  The  Upper  House 
also  contained  many  members  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution  and  to  every  other 
liberal  development;  and  it  required  very 
great  efforts  to  break  and  paralyse  their  op- 


position. Thus,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  complex  method  of  election,  the  Reichs- 
rath from  the  first  failed  to  represent  purely 
and  simply  the  majorities  of  the  empire. 
Pressure  indeed  had  been  exercised  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Germans  in  the  mixed  prorinces. 
But  as  in  those  provinces  where  the  Ger- 
mans are  in  a  minority,  such  as  Bohemia, 
the  Government  is  the  only  source  to  wWch 
they  can  look  for  protection  against  the  at- 
tacKS  of  the  national  fanaticism,  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  these  great  groups 
in  the  Reichsrath  not  only  remained  faithfd 
to  the  constitntion  from  motives  of  convic- 
tion,  but  moreover  sided  with  the  gorcra- 
ment  as  representing  the  centralist  constita- 
tional  element  i^ainst  the  federalist  tendency, 
and  the  competency  of  the  Reichsrath  against 
the  autonomy  of  the  provincial  Pariiamenta 
What  in  the  Reichsrath  is  simply  a  que«tiofl 
of  public  law,  in  the  mixed  provinces  at 
once  becomes  a  question  of  nationalism; 
and  this  nationalism  assumes  the  doahtfol 
or  fictitious  garb  of  a  local  right,  in  order  to 
conceal  its  purpose,  and  as  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  the  provincial  minority,  t. «., 
against  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Camiola,  Bukowina,  and  South  Tyrol,  and 
against  the  Ruthenians  in  Gallicia.  As  thb 
metamorphosis  has  the  effect  in  Austria  of 
rendering  every  political  and  social  question 
both  complex  and  confused,  so  it  is  also  the 
cause  why  the  opposition  in  all  non-G«^ 
manic  nationalities  so  easily  divests  itself  of 
any  Austrian  political  consciousness.  The 
nationalities  are  in  their  nature  centrifogal, 
not  because  they  aim  directly  at  the  disM- 
ganization  of  the  Empire,  but  merely  be 
cause  the  central  power  of  the  Government 
of  necessity  remains  essentially  German. 
The  Government  may  pledge  itself  and 
demonstrate  that  its  systbm  actually  leaves 
untouched  every  national  prerogative;  bat 
the  antasronism  of  race  will  make  straws  the 
causes  of  quarrel ;  and  this  wild  feehng  m 
made  all  the  more  violent  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  met  at  each  step  in  advance 
by  the  superiority  of  German  civiliationt 
education,  and  industry.  The  Moskow  pil- 
grimages from  the  Sclavonian  provinces  of 
Austria  prove  how  nearly  this  national  fft- 
naticism  may  verge  on  treason.  Still,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  any  treasonable 
intent  to  the  masses  which  applauded  w 
followed  the  movement  There  is  no  trait 
of  natural  afiinity  with  the  Russian  which 
would  explain  the  mania  satisfactorily;  <>" 
the  contrary,  there  exists  marked  sympathy 
for  the  eventual  creation  of  a  powerful  Scla- 
vonian kingdom,  with  an  exclusively  national 
Government.  Neither  need  it  be  supposed 
that  this  tendency  of  t^e  Sclavonian  pop«- 
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lations  of  Austria  involves  any  considerable 
danger.  It  residts  not  only  from  their  lower 
culture,  but  also  from  the  general  Sclavonian 
character,  that  they  find  themselves  unable 
to  create  any  distinct  and  definite  party.  A 
single  leader  giving  out  his  watchwords  to  a 
blind  and  helpless  multitude  is  what  they 
understand  by  a  party.  There  exists  no  or- 
ganization, no  grouping  round  a  programme, 
no  subdivision  of  aims  into  prmcipal  and 
secondary ;  any  one  who  refuses  to  cry  for 
the  most  extreme  measures  is  held  to  be  a 
renegade  and  an  apostate  from  the  national 
party.  The  Sclavonians  are  altogether  de- 
ficient in  individuality ;  feudal  and  absolutist 
•ideas  sway  them  by  turns,  without  the  risk 
of  encountering  any  reaction;  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  be  ultrarnatioual. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Cisleithan 
Reichsrath  in  its  first  sessions,  from  the  22d 
of  May  to  the  25th  of  July  1867,  and  from 
the  8d  of  October  1867  to  the  24th  of  June 
1868.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  tiie  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  February,  a 
constitutional  liberty  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  HuDgaiTy  with  equal  public  laws,  was  se- 
cured to  the  provinces  represented  in  the 
Beichsrath,  while  in  the  transactions  of  com- 
mon afifairs  every  regard  was  paid  to  the 
unity  and  independence  of  the  Austrian 
commonwealth.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  majority  which  carried  these  laws 
belonged  conspicuously  to  &e  Lower  House ; 
while  in  the  Upper  House  they  owed  their 
existence  to  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers, 
and  in  some  religious  questions  were  caused 
by  the  absence  of  the  protesting  parties 
nearest  concerned — namely,  the  <&gnitaries 
of  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  in 
these  first  sessions  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  na- 
tionalist minorities  were  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  constitu- 
tionalism, or  in  the  later  epoch  of  the  pre- 
sent Reichsrath.  It  was  because  the  Austrian 
feeling  was  recalled  to  a  new  life  by  the 
change  of  Government  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  war.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
distinctly  set  forth : — "As  it  has  been  far 
from  my  wish  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
individual  kingdoms  and  provinces,  so  it  is 
my  purpose  to  accord  to  them,  in  unison 
with  the  Reichsrath,  every  extension  of  au- 
tonomy which  accords  with  their  desires, 
and  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
whole  Empire."  And  the  addresses  of  both 
Houses  echoed  this  sense.  In  1867  the 
Qallician  fraction  of  the  Reichsrath  had  pro- 
visionally received  some  autonomic  and  na- 
tional immunities  in  regard  to  administra- 
tion, whereby  the  Government  secured  a 
material  assistance  in  Parliament  from  the 


Poles.  Was  it  not  natural,  then,  that  the 
hopes  of  nationalities  which,  like  the  Czechs, 
professed  to  believe  in  some  local  rights  of 
their  own,  should  rise  higher  when  they  saw 
the  compromise  with  Hungary  completed? 
The  revision  of  the  February  constitution 
seemed  to  them  a  promise  to  realize  their 
autonomic  wishes  and  national  aspirations. 
But  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings did  not  answer  to  these  sanguine  hopes. 
At  the  b^inning  of  1868  the  first  parlia- 
mentary ministry  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
party  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  with  only 
one  nationalist  member.  Count  Potocki,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  with  such  plausible  pretexts, 
the  nationalist  agitation,  which  for  a  while 
had  subsided  in  the  Sclavonic  and  Sclavo- 
German  provinces,  i^ould  break  out  once 
more  agamst  the  oppression  of  the  Germans 
and  the  legality  of  the  Vienna  Reichsrath. 
When  the  sittings  were  resumed,  several  of 
the  extreme  feudalists  of  Bohemia  left  the 
Upper  House,  while,  in  the  Lower  House, 
some  of  the  Czech  deputies  from  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  did  not  occupy  their  seats. 
The  secession  of  the  Bishops  at  the  discus- 
sion on  religious  affairs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  refusal  to  sanction  their 
protestation  was  interpreted  by  the  feudal 
and  clerical  Sclavonian  opposition  as  a  vio- 
lence committed  against  "  the  Catholic " 
Emperor  by  "  the  Germans,"  who  were  ac- 
cused of  "  planning  the  ruin  of  the  Church," 
in  order  to  oppress  at  leisure  the  non-Ger- 
manic nationidities ;  and  the  security  against 
all  this  wa6  supposed  to  be  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  local  institutions  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Reichsrath,  Cisleithania,  or  the  constitution, 
but  only  dealt  with  t|^e  Emperor  as  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Crown  of  St  Wenceslaus — 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The  practi- 
cal object  of  this  agitation  was  to  provoke  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Cislei- 
Qian  Government. 

The  Reichsrath  meanwhile  had  been 
obliged  to  devote  its  whole  attention  to 
the  arrM)gement  of  religious  and  financial 
questions,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citement, the  solution  of  the  political  ques- 
tion had  not  advanced.  But  it  was  hoped 
that  the  ministry  would  not  n^lect  the 
opportunity  of  the  convocation  of  die  seven- 
teen Cisleithan  provincial  Parliaments  on 
the  2 2d  of  August,  to  recommend  them  to 
formulate  their  claims^  and  exhibit  their 
programme  to  the  Reichsrath.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done.  The  proposals  of  the 
Government  were  of  a  lower  and  unpolitical 
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kind.  While  the  Gennan  provincial  Parlia- 
ments were  voting  addresses  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry,  the  considerable  Sclavonian 
minorities  of  the  local  Parliaments  of  Bo- 
hemia (81  against  122)  and  Moravia,  toge- 
ther with  the  clerical  members,  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  assemblies,  which 
could  hardly  make  up  their  quorums.  They 
also  made  formal  declarations  disapproving 
the  dualistic  organization  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  actual  political  institutions  of  Cisleith- 
ania,  and  putting  forward  their  own  federal-- 
ist,  autonomical,  and  States-right  claims.  For 
the  moment,  these  demonstrations  had  no 
practical  result,  except  that  both  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments  resolved  that  those  who 
had  signed  the  declarations  had  forfeited 
their  seats ;  but  still  they  necessarily  heightr 
eued  the  ferment  among  the  masses,  so  that 
military  precautions  had  to  be  taken  against 
an  outbreak.  The  Silesian  provincial  Par- 
liament unanimously  protested  against  the 
Czech  declaration,  and  more  especially 
ascainst  the  union  of  Silesia  with  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  under  the  crown  of  St.  Wen- 
ceslaus.  The  Slovenes  of  Styria,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  even  eight  deputies  of  the 
Parliament  of  Trieste,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  December  Constitution,  while 
thirteen  deputies  of  South  Tyrol  absented 
themselves  from  their  local  Parliament  In 
Gallicia  the  turn  things  took  was  different. 
The  Poles  wish,  not  for  a  federalist  dissolu- 
tion of  Austria  into  national  groups,  but  for 
the  complete  autonomy  of  Gallicia,  which 
they  regard  as  a  sort  of  kernel  of  a  future 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  hence  comes  the 
entire  predominance  of  the  Poles  over  the 
more  numerous  Ruthenian  population,  an 
ominous  warning  to  Austria  of  their  sup- 
posed transitory  subjection  to  her.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  the  provincial  Parliament 
imitated  the  Czechs  in  proposing  to  recall 
the  Gallician  deputies  from  the  Reichsrath. 
But  the  Polish  leaders  moved  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  giving  to  Gallicia  a  position 
analogous  to  that  occupied  by  Hungary  in 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor,  seeing  that 
Russia  looked  upon  the  grants  already  made 
to  Gallicia  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
fearing  that  any  further  favours  might  per- 
haps ultimately  be  interpreted  as  a  direct 
provocation,  ostentatiously  put  off  his  in- 
tended visit;  and  the  ministry  dismissed 
the  Governor,  Count  Goluchowsky  (^ex-min- 
ister), and  author  of  the  October  diploma  of 
I860). 

Under  such  circumstances  the  non-Ger- 
man provincial  Parliaments  were  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  without  even 
having  discussed  the  proposals  of  the  Grov- 
ernment,   which,    however,   were    certainly 


irrelevant  in  themselves.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  in  all  the  Parliaments  ex- 
cept that  of  Gallicia  the  German  majorities 
alone  took  part  in  the  debates,  while  the 
Sclavonian  minorities  entirely  held  aloof. 
For  many  districts  of  Bohemia  exceptional 
laws  had  to  be  enforced;  and  the  military 
commandant  assumed  also  the  supreme  cItiI 
government.  The  Reichsrath  willingly  ac- 
corded an  indemnity  to  the  ministry  for 
these  measures.  But  the  seats  of  the  Czech 
members  were  empty;  and  those  of  tiie 
Poles  were  partly  unoccupied.  The  content 
with  this  state  of  things  was  confirmed  when 
the  Hungarian  Landtag  failed  to  sohretbe 
nationalistic  questions  with  regard  to  tbe 
Croats  and  the  Transylvanian  Germans,  and 
peremptorily  decided  in  favour  of  the  Mag- 
yars. As  this  could  not  happen  in  Hangary 
without  provoking  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  non-Magyar  nationalities,  the  Reichsratb 
appeared  to  think  that  the  exclusion  of  na- 
tionalists from  the  local  Cisleithan  Parliii- 
ments  would  gradually  quell  the  Czech, 
Slovene,  and  Polish  oppositions.  It  seemed 
to  forget  the  feudal  and  clerical  complies- 
tions  of  the  nationalist  agitation ;  and  it 
put  aside  the  lesson  which  is  taught  by  all 
history,  and  particularly  that  of  Austrii, 
namely,  that  aristocratic,  clerical,  and  na- 
tionalist oppositions  are  always  the  most 
obstinate,  impossible  to  be  checked  by  reta- 
liatory measures,  and  only  to  be  met  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit.  Things  were  allowed  to 
take  their  course ;  and  it  was  made  a  topic 
of  reproach  against  several  statesmen,  e8p^ 
cially  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  that 
they  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  discover 
some  constitutional  compromise  with  the 
Czechs.  There  was  a  school  which  sought 
to  establish  as  a  dogma  the  literal  immota- 
bility  of  the  constitution  of  December,  and 
regarded  this  alone  as  genuine  loyalty  to- 
wards it.  The  ministerial  party  in  the  Reichs- 
rath became  every  day  more  fixed  in  this 
view,  and  worked  hard  at  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  re8tri^ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  the 
emancipation  of  schools  from  the  direction 
of  the  Church.  But  they  did  not  observe 
that  the  nationalist  opposition  was  submit- 
ting itself  more  and  more  to  the  sway  of  the 
clericals,  while  the  feudal  elements,  witbont 
directly  joining  this  alliance,  still  founded  on 
it  their  plans  of  opposition  to  the  constitn 
tionalism  of  December. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dweU  longer  on  the 
events  of  1869,  which  only  matured  what 
had  been  conmienced  in  1868.  The  Os- 
leithan  Reichsrath  was  closed  on  the  l^th 
of  May,  without  having  taken  into  cona>- 
deration    the  Gallician  resolution,  or  the 
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schemes  of  electoral  reform,  which  hy  ma- 
king the  elections  for  the  Eeichsrath  direct 
and  general  were  to  free  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  local  Parliaments.     In  the  Par- 
liaments  of  the  mixed  provinces  the  old 
device  was  again  resorted  to ;  the  nationalist 
deputies  refused  to  attend,  and  protested 
against  the  constitution  of  December,  while 
the   majorities  again   declared  against  the 
validity  of  their  Sections,  and  by  addresses 
of  confidence  in  Gistra's  ministry  and  the 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  enhanced  in  both 
parties  the  illusory  feeling  of  security  with 
regard   to   the  nationalist  opposition.     All 
the  energy  and  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  directed  against  the  clerical 
opposition  to  the  school  law,  which  had  been 
carried   in   the  Lower  House   through  the 
abstension  of  Polish,  Slavonian,  and  Tyro- 
lese  members,  but  had  not  yet  passed  the 
Upper   House.     Then   suddenly,  while  the 
liberal  press  was  insisting  on  the  urgency  of 
electoral  reform,  Giskra  issued  a  mmisterial 
circular  (of  the  12th  of  September)  to  the 
local  governors,  telling  them  that  the  Cabi- 
net wished  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  local 
Parliaments  with  regard  to  direct  elections. 
But  the  answers  were  not  less  conflicting  than 
the  Parliaments  themselves.  The  propo^  was 
met  by  simple  absent,  simple  negatioD,  e^a- 
sion,  and  conditional  assent.     No  general 
result  could  be  gathered  from  the  answers ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  question  of  electoral 
reform  had  been  thus  formally  brought  be- 
fore the  provincial  diets  of  course  still  fur- 
ther coropUcated  the  situation.     A  large  mar 
jority  of  the  Reicfasrath,  which  had  hitherto 
unflinchingly  supported   the  ministry,   de- 
clared  that  the  Eeichsrath  itself  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  initiating  and  carrying 
out  such  a  reform.     The  discord  spread  to 
the  ministry  itself,  and  was  embittered  by 
personal  differences,  while  the  Emperor  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  were  absent  in 
^gyp^     Th®  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  Giskra,  Herbst,  Plener,  Hassner, 
and    JBrestel,  widied  to  solve  the  electoral 
question  by  itself,  without  reference  to  that 
of  the  nationalities.     They  considered  that 
direct  elections  should  be  at  once  introduced, 
and  that  when  this  measure  had  consolidated 
the   Reichsrath,  then,  and    not    before,  it 
would  be  time  to  attempt  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  nationalist  opposition. 
The  minority  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  con- 
sisting of  Count  Taafe,  Count  Potocki,  and 
Dr.  Berger,  took  a  different  view.     They 
feared  that  electoral  reform  by  itself  would 
only  aggravate  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
nationahties ;  that  it  would  seem  to  them  a 
violation  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
would    consequently    weaken    rather    than 


strengthen  the  constitutional  party.  They 
considered  that  the  true  policy  would  be  to 
meet  the  nationalist  pretensions  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  by  connecting  the  question 
of  electoral  reform  with  the  prospect  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  constitution,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  national  elements,  but  also  for  that  of 
contributing  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  The  public  had  long  been  aware 
that  dissensions  existed  in  the  Cabinet ;  but 
their  purport  was  not  known.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  subduing  the  Dalmatian  insur- 
rection which  was  then  on  foot,  and  had  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  the  South  Sclavonians. 
As  the  measures  for  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection failed,  the  exasperation  against 
the  Cabinet,  justified  by  a  series  of  previous 
failures,  became  still  stronger;  and  Giskra 
incurred  the  censure,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues. Since  that  time  many  matters 
which  seemed  connected  with  the  crisis 
have  become  either  obsolete  or  complicated 
in  its  further  development ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  observe  specially  that  the 
protest  against  Giskra  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  circular  of  September, 
and  assailed  his  capacity,  energy,  and  method 
of  effecting  the  arrangement,  came  from  the 
ranks  of  those  men  who  afterwards  stood 
forth  as  the  absolute  partisans  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  majority  in 
the  Cabinet  did  not  adhere  to  its  programme 
with  any  statesmanlike  conviction  and  con- 
sistency. This  explains  how,  in  the  face  of 
the  inuninent  meeting  of  the  Reichsrath 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  East,  was  to  be  opened  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  they  still  deferred  the 
question  about  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabi- 
net But  this  delay  was  only  apparent ;  for 
the  press,  which  was  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  majority,  not  only  criticised  the 
programme  of  the  minority,  but  attacked 
the  honour  of  its  representatives.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  reached  their  climax 
in  personal  animosities,  which  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  unparliamentary  conduct  of  the 
ministers.  The  contagion  spread.  In  the 
Reichsrath,  and  still  more  in  those  journals 
and  parties  which  claimed  to  be  special 
champions  of  the  constitution,  as  the  crisis 
progressed,  questions  of  principle  and  facts 
were  made  wholly  secondary  to  personal  at- 
tacks. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  Emperor  re- 
turned to  Triest,  whither  Count  Taafe,  the 
President  of  the  Cabinet,  went  to  receive 
him.  He  arrived  in  Vienna,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  and  avoided  any  personal  contact 
with  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet     It  was 
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hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Empire,  lyho  had  also  come  back, 
might  perhaps  allay  the  dissensions.  But  it 
was  too  late.  He  was  taxed  outright  with 
partiality  for  the  minority;  and  indeed, 
ever  since  the  resignation  of  Prince  Charles 
Auersperg  (when  the  Chancellor,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  was  making  overtures 
to  the  leadei's  of  the  Czech  parties  in 
Prague),  it  had  been  plain  that  he  regarded 
an  arrangement  with  the  nationalities  as  the 
main  pillar  of  the  external  power,  as  well  as 
of  the  internal  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 
Hence  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Cabinet  were  declined  as  an  un- 
warrantable interference,  incompatible  with 
his  position,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
The  only  course  now  left  open  was  that  the 
Emperor  should  order  the  Cisleithan  council  of 
ministers  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  reform,  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cant seats  in  the  Lower  House.  This  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  December.  On  the 
1 1th  the  Beichsrath  assembled.  In  the  Up- 
per House  the  aristocratic  and  hierarchic 
"  frondeurs"  were  absent ;  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  all  the  Czechs  and  part  of  the 
Poles  and  Tyrolese.  The  speech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  12th  of  December,  embodied 
a  compromise  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  ministry  in  general  points,  and  recom- 
mended that  some  means  should  be  found 
of  giving  to  the  legislative  powers  set  up  by 
the  constitution  that  universal  and  undisput- 
ed authority  which  was  still  denied  to  them 
in  many  quarters.  A  few  days  later,  when 
the  committee  on  the  address  asked  for 
some  explanations  about  the  position  of  the 
ministry,  Giskra  evasively  assured  them  that 
the  constitution  would  be  strictly  observed. 
As  this  had  already  been  said  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  there  could  not  have  been 
much  apprehension  on  this  side.  The  next 
step  was  that  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet 
published,  as  it  were  officially,  its  memoran- 
dum, recommending  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
electoral  reform  by  itself  should  be  at  once 
carried  out,  and  prophesying  serious  danger 
from  any  attempt  at  an  arrangement  with 
the  nationalities.  This  happened  on  the  1 8th 
of  December.  Such  a  proceeding  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  great  effect ;  and  the  mi- 
nority were  thus  induced  to  take  a  similar 
course.  On  the  26th  of  December  they  also 
published  their  memorandum.  It  sets  forth 
that  the  solution  of  the  electoral  question 
should  be  sought  in  concert  with  the  opposi- 
tion at  present  remaining  outside  the  consti- 
tutional sphere ;  that  if  this  opposition  were 
sitting  in  the  Reichsrath,  it  would  give  a 
parliamentary  majority  to  the  constitutional 


programme  of  the  ministerial  minority ;  bnt 
that  this  minority  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
pose any  formal  scheme  of  arrangement 
with  the  opposition,  because  the  majority 
had  repeatedly  declared  itself  agfdnst  any 
arrangement  It  was  only  by  the  Emperor^s 
procedure  that  this  double  blunder  could  be 
obliterated.  He  refused  to  accept  the  re^- 
nation  of  the  ministerial  minority  untO  a 
strong  majority  of  the  Lower  House  had  in 
its  address  declared  for  the  programme  of 
Giskra  and  Herbst 

The  ministerial  majority  was  now  victori- 
ous.    But  this  dissolution  of  the  first  pariia- 
mentary  ministry  had   clearly  shown  how 
utterly  unprepared  it  was,  and  how  oneqaal 
to    the   eme^ency.     The  rivalry  between 
Giskra  and  Herbst  kept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council  from  being    filled  up.     The 
Beichsrath,  which  had  indorsed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  majority,  did  not  contain  a 
single  politician  who  ventured  to  accept  it; 
for  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  transition 
from    pure    criticism    to  action.    At  last 
the  office  of  Premier  had  to  be  conferred 
on  Hassner ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
amidst  second  or  third  rate  politicians  for 
holders  of  the  vacant  offices.     It  was  thon^t 
a  triumph  to  find  in  officials  like  Baohans 
and  Stremayer  substitutes  for  such  men  as 
Potocki  and  Berger,  and  in  General  Wagner, 
who  had  been  censured  for  his  ill  saccess  in 
Dalmatia,  a  successor  to  Count  Taafe.    The 
new  ministers  found  themselves  confronted 
by  an  utter  disorganization.     The  memoran- 
dum of  the  majority  had  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  Czech  and  Gallician  opposi- 
tion ;  the  Poles  and  Slovenes  in  the  Reichs- 
rath were  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
secession;    and  the  Tyrolese    had  alroady 
found  one.     Meanwhile,  in   the  conrse  of 
January,  the  programme  of  action  had  been 
modified  now  on   one  point,  and  now  on 
another.     The  majority  in  tibe  Keichsrathi 
which,  by  its  address,  had  pledged  itself  to 
Giskra  and  Herbst,  was  114  against  47 ;  but 
its  hopes  rested  chiefly  on  the  conviction  tiiat 
the  Government,  while  strictly  maintaining 
the  constitution,  would  yet  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation  with  the    rebellious    nationalities 
within  the  limits  traced  by  the  address  and 
its  own  programme.     It  was  a  strange  evi- 
dence   of    inc^acity  when    the  minister* 
turned  round  and  adopted  a  policy  based  on 
the  programme  of  the  minority  which  they 
had  overthrown.     By  this  means  the  Hasaner 
Cabinet  glided  insensibly  to  ruin.    The  po- 
litical ship  was  adrift  without  a  steersman, 
as  in  Belcredi's  days.     As  Dr.  Giskra  said, 
«  Es  dreht  sich  im  Kreise."     The  attemp* 
to  get  the  Czech  leaders  to  Vienna  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  of  difference,  failed  altoge- 
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ther :  tbey  declined  to  come.  The  more  hope- 
ful negotiations  witJii  the  Poles  came  to  a 
8ta|pd-8till,  as  the  constitutional  comniittce 
neither  brought  the  resolutions  before  the 
Reicbsratb,  nor  rejected  them.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  electoral  reform  awoke  a  new  dissen- 
sion in  the  already  weak  Cabinet ;  and  in  con- 
sequence^ its  main  sujmort,  Dr.  Giskra,  resign- 
ed on  the  2 1  st  of  Marcn.  The  main  question 
was  deferred ;  and  there  only  remained  a  par- 
tial electoral  law,  authorizing  direct  elections 
for  the  Reicbsratb  in  cases  where  not  a  whole 
Landtag,  but  only  single  groups  of  it,  imped- 
ed the  elections  for  the  Cisleitnan  Parliament 
When  this  was  adopted,  the  slender  ties 
whicb  stiU  bound  Slovenes  and  South  Scla- 
vonians  to  the  Reichstag  w^e  at  once  bro- 
ken asunder;  and,  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
the  Poles  also,  as  had  been  long  anticipated, 
left  the  Reicbsratb. 

Thus  the  inevitable  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  daily  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  form  a  quorum ;  and  the 
Reicbsratb  bad  sunk  into  a  mere  semblance 
of  a  Parliament     Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  failed  to  apprehend  that  in 
blindly  rejecting  any  compromise  with  the 
autonomist  tendencies,  they  were    merely 
playing  the  game  of  a  centrifugal  federalism, 
instead  of  serving  the  interests  of  union. 
They  employed  their  influence  exclusively  to 
plunge  the  ministry  into  the  issueless  patii  of 
centralism.     They  had  forgotten  the  terrible 
lessons  of  the  past — ^how  the  fall  of  the  ab- 
solutist centralism  under  Bach  was  followed 
by  Goluchowsky,  and  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional centralism  under  Schmerling  by  Bel- 
credi.     Hassner,  the  President  of  the  Cabi- 
net, bad  to  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
local  Parliaments  of  Gallicia  and  Camiola, 
for  the  purpose  of  new  elections.     It  was  re- 
fused ;  and  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
ministry,  which  even  m  this  urgent  question 
had  exhibited  no  unanimity,  was  accepted. 
In  retiring,  they  offered  no  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  successors.     It  seemed  as  if 
they'  wished  to  compbcate  the  situation,  in 
order  to  prove  their  own  indispensable  im- 
portance.    With  such  iacapacity  and  irreso- 
lution on  the  one  hand,  and  in  presence  of 
the  real  dangers  of  the  situation  on  the 
other,  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  the 
Crown  but  to  intervene  at  once  with  the 
utmost  vigour.     With  the  words,  "Stiften 
sie  Frieden  zwiscben  meinen  Volkem,"  the 
Emperor  charged  Count  Potocki  witb  the 
formation  of  a  new  Cisleithan  cabinet     But 
the  Reicbfflrath  seemed  unwilling  to  dissolve 
without  leaving  behind  some  signal  proof  of 
its  incapacity.     Both    houses    were    angry 
that  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  had  failed 
to  produce  its  intended  effect  on  the  Grown ; 


and  they  gave  expression  to  their  feeling  in 
language  filled  with  personalities  and  recri- 
mination, but  sterile  of  any  suggestions  for  a 
safe  method  of  establishing  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Their  addresses  and  resolutions 
seemed  to  say  that  it  had  now  become  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Cisleithan  Parliament 
to  avert  a  coup  d^etat  or  the  infringement  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  facts  were  against 
them.  For  a  period  of  two  years  and  three 
months  the  party  of  the  December  constitu- 
tion bad  reigned  supreme,  sustained  by  a 
parbamentary  ministry  exclusively  composed 
of  its  own  partisans ;  and  yet  the  constitution 
had  not  been  consolidated.  At  every  crisis 
there  had  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  unani- 
mity, or  rather  a  decided  bias  towards  in- 
trigue. In  dealing  with  the  Dalmatian 
question,  the  incapacity  of  the  Government 
had  only  been  paralleled  by  its  unparliamen- 
tary method.  The  enmity  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  only  unreconciled,  but  so  ex- 
tended and  intensified  as  to  be  a  standing 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  The 
demands  of  the  nationalists,  backed  by  the 
weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  central  Go- 
vernment, had  developed  into  a  passionate 
antagonism  of  race.  The  constitution  itself, 
notwithstanding  its  positive  benefits,  was  re- 
jected by  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tions for  whom  it  bad  been  destined. 

The  resolutions  and  addresses  did  not  ex- 
press any  fear  that  the  Crown  would"  en- 
croach on  the  constitution.  They  merely 
complained  of  its  not  actively  taking  part 
with  the  German  nationality,  or  with  the 
politico-national  fractions  of  the  Austro- 
Germans.  The  proce0dings  of  the  subse- 
quent weeks  seemed  calculated  to  paralyse 
tJie  eflBciency  of  a  new  ministry  in  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  The  party  press,  at  each 
step,  showered  calunmies  and  insinuations 
upon  Potocki,  and  his  adherents  and  friends, 
especially  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
The  new  system  was  alleged  to  be  only  a  re- 
petition of  that  of  Belcredi.  It  was  de- 
clared to  contain  no  programme  of  action. 
After  the  failure  of  the  "  constitutional  par- 
tv,"  no  other  was  to  be  supposed  able  to  un- 
tie the  Gordian  knot  l^y  such  methods 
the  party  succeeded  in  preventing  Potocki 
(who,  when  he  found  the  hostility  of  his 
predecessors,  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Reicbsratb,  and  to  the 
autonomists)  from  recruiting  his  Cabinet 
with  any  of  the  more  conspicuous  politi- 
cians. This  triumph  was  alleged  by  the 
party  as  a  proof  of  Potocki's  anti-constitu- 
tional tendencies^  But  it  has  since  come  to 
light  that  many  popular  members  and  *^  con- 
stitutionalists "  refused  to  take  office  on  this 
I  occasion',  just  as  they  had  done  on  that  of 
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the  compromise  with  Hungary,  not  out  of 
principle,  but  with  an  expression  of  willing- 
ness to  join  the  minister  as  soon  as  he  had 
effected  the  work  of  compromise.  It  is 
much  less  widely  known  that  the  feudal 
leaders  of  the  reaction  offered  to  join  Po- 
tocki  for  the  formation  of  a  coup  d'etat 
cabinet,  but  encountered  a  decided  refusal, 
which  explains  their  afterwards  ostentatiously 
joining  the  Czech  "  Deklarantenpartei,"  with- 
out alleging  any  plausible  grounds  for  so  do- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  Parliamentarians  had 
succeeded  in  their  object,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  min- 
istry. Potocki,  unless  he  deserted  his  cause, 
had  only  one  alternative  left — ^to  select  a 
working  ministry  of  oflScials  in  association 
with  Count  Taafe,  as  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Whether  the  men  thus  chosen  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, until  the  re-establishment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary cabinet  becomes  possible,  can 
scarcely  yet  be  determined.  Probably 
some  of  them  will  find  their  position  unten- 
able, even  provisionally,— 6.^.,  Dr.  Petrino, 
the  Slovenic  Secessionist,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Baron  Widmann,  Minister  of 
Public  Defence, — the  former  for  parliamen- 
tary reasons,  and  the  latter  on  account  of 
his  unpopularity.  But  though  these  men, 
as  well  as  Herr  Tschabiischnigg,  Minister  of 
Justice,  do  not  belong  to  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, still  the  Cabinet  does  not  contain  the 
name  of  a  single  man  whom  the  "  constitu- 
tionalists" had  previously  reckoned  among 
the  ranks  of  their  adversaries. 

It  is  clear  that  Count  Potocki  undertook 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  previous  misgivings.  In  his 
rear  were  the  Germans  clustered  around  the 
banner  of  the  constitution ;  and  at  his  dis- 
posal were  only  officials  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  adversaries.  In  front  stood 
the  national  parties,  who  knew  that  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid  a  compromise, 
and  that  they  were  indispensable  for  the 
progress  of  the  Empire.  The  Germans 
were  bewailing  the  coDapse  of  their  power 
and  system;  and'  the  nationalists  were  ex- 
aggerating their  claims  in  an  ominous  way 
for  the  prospects  of  an  arrangement.  The 
ministry,  nevertheless,  had  clearly  seen  its 
path,  acknowledged  the  limits  of  its  power 
over  the  opposition,  and,  in  short,  completed 
its  programme,  at  a  time  when  men  gene- 
rally thought  that  it  was  groping  its  way  in 
the  dark  without  a  clue.  This  is  shown  by 
Count  Beust^s  circular  to  the  embassies, 
dated  the  28th  of  April,  which  was  pub- 
lished when  Potocki  entered  on  his  task. 
"  That  task,"  it  says, "  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words :  to  make  parliamentary  government 


a  reality ;  to  obviate  the  ever  threatening 
disorganization  of  the  Reichsrath ;  to  aim  at 
the  formation  of  a  complete  Parliament  by 
an  impartial  bearing  towards  parties,  and 
thereby  to  assure  the  oo-operation  of  all  or 
of  a  majority  of  the  populations  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
future  prevention  of  any  such  catastrophes 
as  the  Reichsrath  has  undoubtedly  been 
hitherto  exposed  to,  to  the  evident  lessening 
of  \\a  moral  dignity  and  influence.  The 
present  scheme  of  reform  is  not  only  consti- 
tutional in  the  widest  sense,  but  also  true  to 
the  constitution  kot'  i^oxfjv,  since  it  en- 
deavours to  consolidate  the  existing  legiti- 
mate constitution  for  the  advantage  of  all 
provinces  and  nationalities."  This  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  re-establishment 
of  a  Reichsrath  independent  of  the  local 
Parliaments,  and  chosen  by  direct  elections; 
and  the  circular  declared  that  only  by  con- 
stitutional methods,- on  the  base  of  the  ex- 
isting public  right,  and  with  the  metropolis 
as  its  focus,  could  an  arrangement  be  ef- 
fected with  the  dissident  nationalities.  The 
.work  was  to  be  done  simply  through  an  ap- 
peal to  the  electors,  without  previous  ap- 
peals to  assemblies  of  any  kind,  but  only 
after  negotiations  with  national  and  party 
leaders,  ^4n  order  that  the  Cabinet  might 
thereby  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  its 
fixed  object,  and  of  the  inviolable  limits  of 
its  policy  of  conciliation."  After  the  disso- 
lution and  the  subsequent  new  election  of 
the  provincial  Parliaments,  they  would  have 
to  consider  the  programme  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  national  autonomies,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  law  for  the  direct  election  of 
members  for  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Reichsrath,  and  for  strengthening  the  Upper 
House  by  elections  in  the  local  Parliament 
The  new  Reichsrath  was  then  to  proceed  to 
a  revision  of  the  constitution,  in  the  sense 
of  "  such  an  enlargement  of  autonomic  privi- 
leges and  institutions  as  is  inseparable  from 
the  introduction  of  direct  Reichsrath  elec- 
tions." This  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  continued,  required  the  loyalty 
and  conciliatory  spirit  of  all  parties,  if  there 
were  to  be  any  hopes  of  a  successful. issue. 
The  good-will  of  all  was  to  be  presupposed. 
"  But  should  it  happen,"  thus  the  circnlar 
closes,  ^Hhat  upon  these  sincere  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  a  party  or  a  nationality  should 
still  obstinately  insist  on  remaining  an  indi- 
vidual and  separate  part  of  the  constitutional 
body  of  Austria,  then  it  would  be  clearly 
proved  before  all  the  world  that  both  Eni' 
peror  and  Empire  have  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  their  regard  for  its  wishes^  and 
that  it  would  itself  alone  be  responsible  if 
history,  legislation,  and  the  supreme  antho- 
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rity  should  proceed  without  listening  to  it 
further." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate  the 
experiences  which  Count  Potocki  amassed 
during  his  "  inf  onnatory  ^  negotiations  with 
the  political  and  national  leaders  of  parties. 
It  must,  however,  he  remarked  that  from 
these  negotiations  the  representatives  of  the 
absolutist  and  ecclesiastical  reaction — 
the  "  laudatores  temporisperacti  " — were  ex- 
cluded. It  must  also  he  said  that  GalUcia, 
where  parties  and  leading  men,  so  far  as 
their  autonomic  claims  were  concerned, 
never  repudiated  either  the  constitution 
or  the  Beichsrath,  obtained  an  exceptional 
position  amongst  the  territories  and  king- 
doms. But  this  concession  is  based  on  a 
principle  admitted  by  the  most  advanced 
Decembrists,  and  even  tolerated  by  the 
majority  of  the  late  Reichsrath.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  Czech  leaders  should 
run  aground.  At  their  very  outset  the  feudal 
party,  excluded  by  Potocki  from  his 
ministry,  suddenly  joined  the  Old  and 
Young  Slavonians,  so  as  to  make  a  firmer 
demonstration  for  the  claims  of  the  crown  of 
St.  Wenceslaus,  and  gain  if  possible  a 
position  in  the  Empire  analogous  to  that  of 
Hungary.  On  the  22d  of  May  the  ministry 
passed  from  preparation  to  action.  An 
Imperial  patent  announced  the  dissolution  of 
the  Reichsrath  and  all  the  Cisleithan  local 
Parliaments  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bohemian.  This  exception  was  owing  to 
the  fact,  acknowledged  oy  the  ministry,  that, 
if  the  Bohemian  Parliament  were  dissolved, 
they  had  no  confidence  that  its  successor 
would  appoint  its  deputation  to  the 
Reichsrath,  in  which  case  doubt  might  be 
thrown  on  the  constitutional  regularity  of  the 
Reichsrath's  own  action.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  Bohemia  the  question  only  concerns  the 
complementary  elections,  while  it  concerns 
the  general  elections .  for  all  the  other 
Cisleithan  Parliaments.  The  surprise  caused 
by  these  resolutions  was  great.  The 
Democratic  Liberals  declared  themselves 
satisfied ;  and  the  professed  pessimists  could 
not  deny  or  conceal  from  themselves  that  the 
measures  submitted  by  the  Cabinet  to  the 
Emperor  unquestionably  rested  on  a  consti- 
tutional ground.  The  members,  indeed,  of 
the  old  majority  in  the  Reichsrath,  asked 
derisively  where  and  when  such  a  reform 
would  take  place,  and  argued  that  these 
promises  would  remain  promises  only.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  poHtical 
movement,  which  hitherto  had  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  groups  of  parties,  ap- 
pears at  last,  to  have  touched  the  masses  of 
the  population.    The  election  committees 
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and  addresses  have  been  generally  demo- 
cratic ;  but  nevertheless,  even  in  the  purely 
German  provinces,  they  have  not  been  at 
all  hostile  to  an  arrangement  with  the  non- 
Germanic  nationahties.  This  newly  awa- 
kened spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
German  provinces  appears  in  many  instances 
to  be  reacting  favourably  on  the  non-German 
elements  of  me  mixed  provinces.  It  is  a  fact 
that  even  in  Bohemia  the  Czech  leaders  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  conciliatory 
meetings  with  the  Germans.  Even  if  the  only 
result  of  all  this  were  to  convert  the  Germans 
to  the  theory  of  the  Bohemian  pubhc  right 
and  of  the  crown  of  St  Wenceslaus,  it 
nevertheless  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
Czechs  have  need  of  the  Germans.  Even  the 
Moravian  Czechs  have  not  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  accept  their  electoral  directions 
from  the  Bohemian  national  party;  and  the 
Silesians  have  been  acting  with  the  Germans 
of  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Itb  certain,  more- 
over, that  in  the  German  provinces  the 
tendency  of  the  elections  is  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  exclusivism  of  the  late 
Reichsrath.  On  this  account  several  leaders 
early  ceased  to  canvass.  The  elections  for 
the  Provincial  parHaments  commenced  at  the 
close  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  It 
is  only  in  Lower  Austria  that  the  De- 
cembrists have  obtained  a  large  majority ; 
and  for  Silesia  and  Moravia  the  German 
element  is  strongly  represented.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rural  districts  of  Salzburg, 
Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Tyrol,  have  given 
an  unexpected  number  of  clerical  votes ;  but 
the  towns  have  mostiy  returned  Liberals. 

Such  is  the  present  situation.  Its  further 
development  is  hidden  in  the  breast  of  time. 
Only  the  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation 
of  nationalities  has  been  achieved  in  Austria. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  the  existence,  of  contradictory 
wishes  and  demands,  by  bhnd  party-hatred, 
and  by  national  exclusiveness,  which  oppose 
and  thwart  the  most  earnest  efibrts.  But, 
for  the  first  time  since  1867,  we  see  the 
populations  of  Austria  tending,  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  Government,  towards 
the  solution  of  their  national  and  political 
differences. 
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Sohn.) 

1.  Two  difficulties  beset  the  student  of  cu- 
neiform writing— one  as  to  the  phonetic  value 
of  the  signs,  and  the  other  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  groups  and  words.  Wherever  the  words 
are  written  with  simple  syUabic  signs  the  first 
difficulty  almost  disappears ;  and  it  is  moBtly 
with  these  words  that  M.  M^nant,  in  Le  Sylla- 
baire  Assyrien,  deals.  The  main  groundwork 
of  the  memoir  is  the  celebrated  tri-lingual  in- 
scription of  Darius  at  Behistun.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  written  in  cuneiform  characters  in 
three  different  languages — the  Persian,  the  so- 
called  Sythic,  a  language  of  the  Turanian 
group,  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian,  a  Semitic 
tongue.  The  last  is  the  most  important  of  the 
threie,  as  it  was  the  language  of  ^e  Euphrates 
valley  and  furnishes  tibe  Key  to  an  immense 
number  of  inscriptions  which  extend  over  at 
least  two  thousand  years.  M.  M6nant  gives 
ninety-one  proper  names  of  divinities,  men, 
coimfries,  rivers,  and  objects,  in  Persian,  Syth- 
ic, and  Assyrian,  two  names  in  Sythic  and 
Assyrian,  and  fifty-three  others  in  Persian  and 
Sythic;  and,  the  Persian  characters  being 
known,  a  comparison  of  these  proper  names 
shows  the  syllabary  of  the  Sythic  and  Assyri- 
an. After  them  he  gives  a  number  of  proper 
names  found  in  the  earlier  inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
equivalents  of  which  are  weU  known.  The 
entire  list  comprises  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  proper  names,  and  supplies  ample 
and  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
system  of  deciphering  the  cuneiform  proper 
names. 

The  names  are  headed  by  the  great  Persian 
divinity  Ormuzd,  given  in  Uie  Persian  A-u-ra- 
ma-z-d-a,  in  the  Sythic  U-ra-mas-da,  and  in  the 
Assyrian  U-ri-mi-is-da,  and  various  other  ways. 
Li  both  the  Sythic  and  Assyrian  the  first  cha- 
racter in  this  name  is  the  determinative  of  Di- 
vinity, and  consequently  not  phonetic  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  tiie  proper  names  is  that 
of  Xerxes  (No.  12,  p.  90)  in  Greek  Zip^vc,  in 
Hebrew  Tsiintsfn^  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 

,Kh-s-i-<i-rs-a  (KhrcTt-i-a-r-ch-a — ^Menant),  in 
Persian  Eh-sa-y-d-r-s-d^  in  Sythic  Ik-si-ir-[is]- 
e^,  and  in  Assyrian  Hi-si-h-wr-sa-h,  Among 
the  earlier  names  the  most  important  is  that  of 
Hezekiah  (No.  165,  p.  148),  tiie  decipherment 
of  which  led  to  the  determining  of  the  ago  of 

the  Assyrian  inscriptions ;  it  is  ifT^ptn  in  He- 

.  • 

brew  and  Harza-qi-Or-u  in  Assyrian.  Some  of 
the  identifications  in  this  part  of  M.  Menant's 
work  are,  however,  doubtful :  for  instance.  No. 
224,  which  most  English  scholars  have  ren- 
dered Ekron,  and  No.  226,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  Cyprus  instead  of  Philistia. 
No.  219,  p.  162,  which  M.  Menant  connects 
with  Hebron,  is  not  correct ;  in  the  original  it  is 
Hu-sin-^ia. 

After  giving  the  proper  names  on  which  the 
syllabary  is  founded,  M.  Menant  adds  some 
very  elaborate  tables,  containing,  first,  the 
simple  syllables  under  one  hundred  and  seven 
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heads  (seyeral  of  the  characters  heing  repeated), 
then  a  list  of  compound  syllables,  and  after- 
wards a  list  of  fort^-seven  idedgraphics.  Ten 
signs  follow  of  which  the  sound  is  given  and 
the  meaning  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Here, 
however,  the  author  is  ^a  little  behindhand, 
about  half  of  them  being  known. 

These  lists  of  characters  are  followed  by  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  values 
of  the  various  simple  syllables,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  syllables  in  various  Assyrian 
words. 

In  the  comparison  of  proper  names  in  Per- 
sian, Sythic,  and  Assyrian,  given  in  the  volume, 

"  besides  the  proofs  of  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
characters,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  inte- 
rest. One  of  these  concerns  the  Persian  cha- 
racter thr^  the  sound  of  which  appears  to  have 

.  been  difficult  to  render  into  Syliiic  and  Assy- 
rian. Thus  the  Persian  name  Artaxerses,  No. 
18,  p.  91,  A^'ta-khsa-thr-d^  is  rendered  in 
Sythic  Ar-tahsa-aB'Sa^  and  m  Assyrian  Ar-tah- 
sat-su.  In  No.  27  this  character  is  rendered 
in  the  Sythic  in  one  case  by  issain^  and  in  an- 
other by  iBsan  ;  the  Assyrian  here  comes  nearer 
the  Persian,  which  it  renders  by  itran  and 
tiran.  Again,  the  letter  l  in  Assyrian  names 
was  turned  by  the  Persian  into  b.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  Nl-din-tU'lel,  became  in  Persian 
Nd-d-i-ta-b-ura ;  Babylon  (No.  65),  Bahil  in 
the  Assyrian,  became  Bahirus  in  Persian ;  and 
Arbela  (No.  87),  Arhail  in  Assyrian,  became 
Arhaira  in  Persian.  The  name  No.  70,  which 
M.  M6nant  desires  to  connect  with  Phrygia, 
Sapardti,  is  more  probably  Sparta;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  casts  from 
the  Behistun  Inscriptions,  the  Persian  word 
Sa-Jc-a  is  equated  with  the  word  Oi-mi-ri  in- 
stead of  Nam-mi-^i  as  given  by  M.  M^nant,  No. 
72,  p.  122.  One  error  which  runs  through  the 
present  volume  is  found  in  most  of  the  works 
on  cuneiform  characters  published  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  is  the  confounding  to- 
gether of  gir  and  ru  ;  a  reference  to  the  tablet 
printed  in  Cune\f,  Ins.  voL  ii.  p.  1,  where  both 
characters  occur  on  line  164,  will  clearly  show 
the  difference. 

M.  M^nant  is  a  painstaking  scholar,  and  has 
exercised  great  care  in  bringing  out  the  present 
memoir.  But  his  references  to  authorities  need 
revision ;  and  his  work,  which  embodies  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  detail  with  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  cuneiform  study,  might  be  re- 
duced to  half  its  present  size  without  omitting 
anything  of  importance. 

2.  All  Professor  Vermehren's  PlatoniscTie 
Studien  refer  to  the  text  of  passages  which 
have  been  or  may  be  disputed.  Here  and  there 
he  defends  the  established  reading  of  the  mss.  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  detects  a  cor- 
ruption and  proposes  a  remedy.  His  emenda- 
tions seldom  rest  on  considerations  of  palaeo- 
graphy ;  and,  although  much  acuteness  is  shown 
in  enforcing  the  significance  of  transpositions 
and  omissions  in  the  hss.,  it  is  clear  that  the 
critic's  artistic  sense  of  style  is  the  generating 
principle  of  most  of  the  emendations.  Indeed, 
in  the  preface  he  appeals  to  the  artistic  cha- 
racter of  Plato  as  a  proof  that  even  readers  who 


are  ignorant  of  philology  must  recognize  the 
legitimate  scope  of  his  labours.  .  It  may  fairiy 
be  said  that  his  difficulties  are  never  imaginary; 
and  his  readings  are  never  impossible,  and  axe 
very  often  ing^ous,  and  now  and  ihen  con- 
vincing. Of  course,  one  thoroughly  bad  blun- 
der in  the  hss.,  where  a  visib&  mistake  has 
been  visibly  and  unskilfully  corrected,  autho- 
rizes a  suspicion  of  many  more,  as  it  i^oves  the 
whole  tribe  of  copyists  to  have  been  capable  of 
much  in  the  way  both  of  stupidity  and  of  care- 
lessness. Still  it  must  be  always  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  taste  andtemjperament,  rather  than 
of  judgment  or  knowledge,  how  far  any  giTen 
reader  will  adopt  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tions. Even  if  it  were  to  be  assumed  that 
Plato  never  committed  a  fault  of  style,  opi- 
nions might  easily  be  divided  as  to  whether 
some  inaccuracy  or  even  obscurity  of  con8tru^ 
tion  was  a  fault  in  conversational  i^rose.  And 
the  assumption  that  Plato's  style  was  faultless 
seems  of  doubtful  application,  considering  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  instances  where  it 
is  to  be  tested  are  taken  from  the  Zaip#,  which, 
if  Plato's,  are  clearly  the  work  of  his  old  age,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iii.  87),  that  the  Za«r«,aswe 
have  them,  were  made  up  or  copied  from  Flato's 
tablets  by  Philippus  of  Opus. 

For  instance,  JffippiM,  ii  p.  864  b,  the  mss. 

read  KaXov  yt  Myet^t  Ct  'Xmrio,  xat  ry  'Hhiuv 

TToXei  T^f  co^iac  avadrifia  ti^v  do^av  elvci  t^  aifv  <fli 

Tolc  yovevai  Tolg  ool^.    It  would  be  possible  to 

translate — "By  what  you  say,  Hippias,  your 

glory  is  a  beautiful  memorial  of  your  wisdom 

for  fihe  city  of  Elis  and  your  parents ;"  but  of 

course  the  construction  is  much  neater  and 

clearer  if  we  admit  Dr.  Yermehren's  conjecture, 

and  insert  olfiai  after  elvai.    It  is  more  doubtful 

whether  the  cadence  is  improved,  or  whether 

the  structure  of  the  ms.  reading  is  too  lax  i<s 

conversation.    The  next  conjecture  is  ahnost 

certain,     lb.  867  d:   2<a.  BovAet  oitv  aKt:^^^i\u^ 

Kui  uXXodi ;  *  Itt-  'E«  uUuc  ye  oi>  fiovXei,    Herc'it 

is  very  much  simpler  to  read  *AXX'  6c  yt  d 

PovXei  than  to  defend  uAAur  by  translating  "If 

you  wish  on  other  groxmds  [tnan  my  wishes]." 

In  the  FhcBdo,  p.  115  a,  the  text  is  freed  from 

an  unmistakeable  gloss,  veKpdv  Xoveiu,  which,  as 

the  annotator  observes,  is  superfluous  to  one 

who  knew  the  custom.     In  the  Symposion^  p- 

192  D,  Dr.  Vermehren  defends  ov/ifva^aat^iht 

reading  of  the  Bodleian  ms.,  against  the  Vulgate 

ov/i/ifivaai.    If  avfi^adv  were  possible,  it  would 

account  more  easily  for  the  Vulgate.    Another 

emendation,  resting  on  examination  of  hss., 

raises  greater  difficulties — De  Republican  p.  366 

A :  *kXAd,  yap  kv  'Aidov  diKfjv.  ddaofiev  ^v  &v  hdH^t 

ddiKVaufuv,  ij  uvrol  ^  naidec  naiSov  dkk'  d  ^'de,  ^m 

^oyiiofiti'oc,  al  TcXcroi    [ai  fiiya  dvvavrat]   kcH  o' 

Xvaioi  deot,  (if  al  fiiyiarai  noXeic  Xiyovat,  «.  r.  h 

The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  seTcral 

Mss. ;  and  it  is  an  objectionable  irregularity  that 

we  should   have  ^et  here,   when  we  have 

(f^TJaofiev  before  and  after.     Dr.  Vermehren  reads 

ij(f>e^aovaiv  with  K.    F.   Hermann,  and  then 

reads  al  vofitCofiei'ai.    It  is  certainly  an  heroic 

remedy.    lb.  p.  -  878  c :  a  simple  change  of 

punctuation  effects  a  great  improvement,   otaira 

^CKTea  fiuXXov  npdc  rd  naidia  tv6i}c  f^al  yfpowi  ^oi 

ygava),  Kol  npecrpvTipoic  yiyvofUvoic  «fli  rot^f  iroi^raf 
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iyyv^  TovTdv  ovayKaarecnf  Xoyowoitlv^  placing  the 
comma  at  ypnvai  instead  of  at  yiyvofUvoic^  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  is  gained  by  omitting  XeKtia, 
It  would  be  thankless  to  collect  instances  of 
hypercriticism  ;  excessive  delicacy  must  be  the 
besetting  sin  of  critics  who  proceed  upon  Dr. 
Yermehren's  principles.  He  is  apparently  at 
feud  with  Stahr ;  and  he  speaks  with  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Badham,  whose  brevity  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  imitated. 

8.  Thb  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Ante-Ni- 
eene  Librotry  contains  a  translation  of  the  ex- 
tant writings  of  St  Methodius  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical authors  of  about  the  same  period.  There 
cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  very  great 
value  of  the  series.  The  books  are  correctly 
and  elegantly  translated ;  and  the  only  draw- 
back in  general  is  the  absence  of  notes  similar 
to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Oxford  Library 
of  the  Fathers.  The  present  volume,  however, 
is  open  to  a  serious  objection.  It  contains 
writings  which  have  no  right  whatever  to  be 
considered  Ante-Nicene.  The  Two  epistles  of 
Clement  concerning  Virginity  may  indeed  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  authority  of  Neander  in  their  be- 
balf  is  rather  exaggerated  in  the  Introductory 
Notice  prefixed  to  the  translation.  He  says 
very  positively  that  they  bear  every  mark  of 
having  been  forged  in  some  Eastern  Church  in 
the  laist  times  of  the  second,  or  in  the  third 
.century.  The  question  of  their  gedbineness 
cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  **  continuing 
sub  jttdice  even  at  the  present  day,**  among 
scholars  at  least  But  the  present  volume  con- 
tains writings  far  less  ancient  than  the  sup- 
posed letters  of  Clement  The  Oration  con- 
cerning Simeon  and  Anna  is  no  doubt  a  very 
beautiful  composition,  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
father  of  the  church ;  but  it  certainly  was  not 
written  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Leo 
Allatius  and  Combefis  may  be  excused  for  not 
recognising  the  internal  evidence  of  its  spu- 
riousness.  In  their  day  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine  was  not  known 
as  it  is  at  present  But  Ceillier,  Du  Pin,  and 
Tillemont  instinctivelv  felt  the  anachronism  of 
attributing  a  work  like  this  to  an  Ante-Nicene 
father.  "Car  quoique  PEglise,"  says  Tille-, 
mont,  **  ait  toujours  eu  les  mesmes  sentimens, 
neanmoins  elle  ne  les  a  pas  toujours  exprimez 
aveo  la  mesme  clart^,  la  mesme  force,  et  les 
mesmes  termes."  The  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
got  over  by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  It 
is  not  this  or  that  expression,  or  this  or  that 
passage,  which  betrays  a  later  date  than  the 
Nicene.  The  whole  discourse  belongs  te  a 
period  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Trinity  and  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  most  fully  developed.  And 
even  Gretser,  as  Tillemont  quotes  him,  saw 
that  *•*'  Fair,  le  style,  Tabondance  de  paroles,  et 
les  pens6es  de  cette  pidce  semblent  mieux  con- 
venir  aux  nouveaux  Grecs  (ju*aux  anciens." 
The  opening  sentence  in  which  Leo  Allatius 
understands  the  author  to  claim  the  Symposium 
of  St  Methodius  as  an  earlier  work  certainly 
refers  to  another  production.  He  speaks  of 
his  having  in  a  dialogue,  "  as  briefly  as  possi- 


ble," laid  the  foundations  for  a  discourse  on 
virginity.  But  the  Symposium  is  a  long  work 
in  eleven  discourses.  The  Oration  on  the 
Palms  is  also  of  later  date  than  that  of  St 
Methodius.  The  Genuine  Acts  of  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  first  published*  in  Mai*s  Spicile- 
giuniy  are  also  a  spurious  and  utterly  worthless 
production.  They  may  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  the  Roman  Librarian  Anas- 
tasius ;  but  their  contents  are  not  the  less  fabu- 
lous ;  and  it  is  not  credible  that  a  Greek  writer 
of  Acta  sincera  would  embellish  his  narrative 
by  quoting  VirgiL 

4.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Papers 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  relies  for  its  proof  on  many  isolated 
points  of  conjectural  criticism,  and  cannot  be 
judged  adequately  by  a  single  specimen  of  the 
reasoning.  The  first  essay  deduces  from 
several  traditions,  mostly  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  Ring  Gurgunt, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Norwich,  is  the 
eponymus  of  Caer  Guent — "a  Guent,"  adds 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  of  which  no  trace  has  been  ever 
yet  suspected  to  exist  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Roman  period."  The  second  paper  is  di- 
rected to  proving  that  the  Cenomanni  of  CaBsar 
were  a  different  people  from  the  Iceni  of 
Tacitus,  and  that  the  former  probably  in- 
habited the  marsh  districts,  while  the  latter 
occupied  what  was  afterwards  East  Anglia. 
The  third  paper  conjectures  that  the  Venta 
Cenomum  was  Cambridge,  and  Venta  Icenorum 
Caister  near  Norwich.  These  hypotheses,  of 
course,  involve  some  changes  in  the  usual  ex- 
planations of  the  names  in  the  Itinerary 
known  as  Antonine's.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  nanles  in  Iter  v.  of  the 
Itinerary  and  Iter  ix.  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  sums  up  by  identifying  Wendle- 
bury  near  Cambridge  with  Wythyll,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  in  deduc- 
iHg  Wendlebury  from  Venta. 

He  displays  rea^  research,  industry,  and 
ingenuity,  and  is  partially  right  in  some  col- 
lateral points ;  but  his  papers  are  in  file  main 
uncritical  and  valueless.  He  has  based  almost 
all  his  work  on  a  spurious  author  like  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  whom  he  himself  feels  to  be 
suspicious,  or  on  l^ends  derived  from  the 
copyists  and  imitators  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  additionally  embellished  during 
the  Cambridge  controversy  with  Oxford 
Almost  all  his  first  premisses  might  be  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  would  not  go  far  towards  establish- 
ing his  conclusions. 

There  are  difficulties  no  doubt  about  identi- 
fying Cambridge  with  any  place  known  to  us 
by  a  Roman  name.  Why  the  town  which  is 
called  Grantacaestir  in  Bede,  Grantabrycge  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Cantebruge  by 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  should  now  have  become 
Cambridge  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  has  naturally  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  the  old  Camboricum.  But  it  seoms  a 
needless  multiplication  of  difficulties  to  assume 
that  it  was  Venta  Cenomum  at  first,  and  that 
Camboricum  was  Godmanchester.    The  real 
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solution  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  river ' 
constantly  changes  its  name  in  portions  of  its 
course,  and  is  no  doubt  all  the  more  likely  to 
do  this  if  the  population  on  its  banks  is 
migratory  and  uncertain.  Thus  the  Stour  in 
Dorsetsmre  was  thS  Allen  (Alaunus)  in  Roman 
times ;  and  the  Allen,  one  of  its  feeders,  was 
the  Saxon  Wunburn.  The  Grant,  the  Rennet, 
and  the  Gam  mix  their  waters  at  different  parts 
of  their  course  (for  the  Ouse,  into  which  the 
Rennet  flows,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
Gam) ;  and,  as  each  has  in  its  turn  been  super- 
seded by  the  other  within  historical  times, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  name  Gam,  which  has  finally  prevailed, 
was  the  popular  title  also  in  the  fourth  century. 
Camden,  Akerman,  and  Professor  Babington 
have  all  placed  Gamboricum  at  Gambridge, 
from  a  consideration  of  distances.  Godman- 
diester,  which  Mr.  Taylor  prefers,  has  scarcely 
any  Roman  remains,  and  probably  owes  the 
few  it  has  to  a  bridge.  Again,  what  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  discriminates  the  Genomanni  from  the 
Iceni  ?  His  great  argument  appears  to  be  that 
Genomanni  were  known  to  Gaesar,  who  could 
not  have  heard  of  tribes  so  remote  as  Norfolk. 
But  Gaesar^s  mention  of  them  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  identifying  them 
with  the  Iceni,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  road  traversing  England  south 
of  the  Wash,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  river- 
name  Itchen,are  sometimes  thought  to  have  once 
inhabited  Hampshire.  Mr.  Taylor  indeed  adds 
that  *'*'  the  Genomanni  must  be  classed  with  a 
race  of  people  whose  practice  it  was  both  in 
Graul  and  Britain  to  infest  the  tidal  rivers,  and 
in  this  way  to  get  k  footing  in  the  country." 
Very  likely  this  was  the  case,  though  it  only 
rests  on  the  theory  that  the  Genomanni  lived 
in  the  Anglican  fens.  But  they  certainly  were 
not  singular  in  their  practice.  At  a  time  when 
so  much  of  England  was  forest,  the  rivers 
were  the  great  arteries  and  highways  of  the 
country;  and  wherever  a. river  described  an 
angle,  so  as  to  give  a  point  that  could  be  easily 
insulated  and  defended,  a  British  town  was 
almost  sure  to  spring  up.  Of  Mr.  Taylor's 
treatment  of  early  legends  the  distinguishing 
diaracteristic  is  that  he  always  prefers  the 
later  form,  adapted  to  local  names  in  a  par- 
ticular part,  to  the  bald  passages  of  Geofirey 
of  Monmouth  or  Alfred  of  Beverley,  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  fable  has  been  built  up. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  compiled  at  too  late  a 

Ssriod  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  history, 
ut  ho  at  least  preserved,  even  if  he  corrupted, 
genuine  traditions.  Of  Nevill,  Polydore  Virgil, 
and  Dr.  Rey  even  thus  much  cannot  bo  said. 
Polydore  Virgil  was  a  foreigner;  and  Nevill 
aoid  Key  wrote  in  the  interests  of  Norwich  and 
Gambridge  respectively.  And  Archbishop 
Parker,  as  the  mutilator  of  Matthew  Paris,  has 
gins  enough  of  his  own  on  his  head,  without 
being  made  to  answer  for  his  friends'  glosses. 

5.  M.  Raxbaud  desires  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  he 
thinks  has  been  unjustly  disparaged.    He  has 


accordingly  investigated  its  history  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  its  state  may  be  regarded 
as  proCTessive  compared  with  that  into  which 
the  West  had  fallen  since  the  time  of 
Gharlemagne.  The  reign  of  Constantibe 
Porphyrogenitus  is  indeed  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  epoch.  Internally  the  political 
institutions  after  many  changes  were  begin- 
ning to  acquire  stabihty;  the  monarchy  was 
tending  to  consolidation  on  the  basis  of  definite 
principles  ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  gave  the 
unpulse  to  a  consideral^le  literary  and  scientific 
movement  in  which  he  took  part  both  as  prince 
and  author,  encouraging  other  writers  and 
writing  himself.  Geographically  the  Empire 
was  now  definitely  constituted.  The  invasions 
had  contributed  their  respective  shares  to  the 
elements  of  the  population,  and  were  at  an  end 
till  the  coming  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  various 
races  were  subjected  to  the  new  th^natic 
system  of  provincial  administration.  In  east- 
ern Europe,  outside  the  Empire  no  less  than 
within  it,  the  period  of  immigration  was  clos^ 
ing ;  and  the  barbarian  populations  were 
settling  down.  "Au  x*  sifecle  il  y  a  une  Hon- 
grie,  une  Serbie,  une  Groatie,  un  Montenegro, 
une  Bulgarie,  une  Russie,  qui  se  forme;  une 
Grece  qui  so  constitue."  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  successive  waves  of  invaders. 
*^  Nous  avons  affaire  aux  maltres  d^finitifs  di: 
sol  qu'ils  occupent,  aux  fondateurs  de  TOrient 
modeme." 

The  aulhor  first  reviews  the  historians  of  the , 
Emperor  and  exhibits  the  chief  points  of  his 
history,  his  troubled  minority  and  his  personal 
government,  the  results  of  which  are  drawn 
out  in  detail.  In  dealing  with  the  Emperor's 
actual  career,  he  begins  with  its  literary  side, 
and  then  passes  to  the  provincial  history.  It  is 
strange  that  before  doing  so  he  should  not 
have  investigated  the  general  administration. 
That  the  general  institutions  of  the  Empire— 
the  imperial  organization— date  from  an  earlier 
time  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  to  con- 
sider them.  They  were  in  existence;  and, 
being  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  Empire,  ther 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a  work  which 
aims  at  exhibiting  its  constitution.  In  dis- 
cussing the  provincial  history,  however,  the 
%uthor  brings  out  much  that  is  both  new  and 
interesting.  With  regard  to  the  different  races 
distributed  through  both  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  methods  W  which 
they  were  governed,  he  displays  great  learning 
and  sagacity ;  and  the  same  praise  may  be 
given  to  two  chapters,  in  one  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  neighbouring  peoples*and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,and  in  the  other  its  vassids 
and  die  obligations  imposed  on  them.  When 
an  author  has  consult^  so  many  sources  and 
accumulated  so  many  facts  he  is  apt  to  exag* 
gerate  the  importance  of  his  subject ;  and  M. 
Rambaud  has  certainly  not  escaped  the  danger. 
The  Byzantine  Empire  appears  to  him,  as  it 
were,  (ecumenical — ^an  empire  of  all  races : 
**  L'Empire  Grec  ne  s'efiQrayait  pas  trop  de  ces 
infiltrations  de  races  barbares.  .  .  .  Loin 
de  les  exiler  de  la  cit6  politique,  il  leur  ouvrait 
son  arm^e,  sa  cour,  son  administration,  son 
6glise.     A  ces  Arabes,  4  ces  Slaves,  4  ces 
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Tures,    k   ces   Arm^niens,  il  demandait  des 
soldate,    des  g^n^raux,   des    magistrals,    des 
patriarches,     des    empereurs."     Certainly    it 
called  for  soldiers,  and  did  not  repel  foreigners ; 
bvt  if  the  soldiers  became  generals  or  emper- 
ors, and  the  foreigners  became  magistrates  or 
patriarchs,  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  an  assimilat- 
ing and  civilizing  policy,  but  simply  the  inevit- 
able result  of  aggressions  endured  or  accepted. 
To  say  that  **the  Greek  Empire  of  the  East 
was  like  the  Pontifical  monarchy  of  Rome,  not 
a  state  existing  for  this  or  that  nation  or  race 
of  men,  but  an  institution  which  was  the  com- 
mon patrimony  of  mankind,'*   is  to  liken  a 
falling  Empire,  already  shrunk  into  a  city,  to 
an  advancing  power  which,  though  also  estab- 
lished in  a  city,  extended  the  network  of  its 
obedient  and  influential  hierarchy  over   the 
world.     M.   Riunbaud  himself  disproves  the 
comparison  when  he  says : — "  Comment  s'ap- 
pelle   cet  empire  dans    Phistoire?    L' empire 
Komain?     II    n*y   avait   plus    de    Remains. 
L' Empire  Grec  ?    II  y  avait  dans  cet  empire 
bien  autre  chose  que  des  Grecs.     II  s^appelle 
r  Empire  Byzantin.     Tout  un  empire  semblait 
n'^tre  que  la  banlieu  de  cette  ville  extraordin- 
aire, comme  pour  les  petites  cit^s  de  I'antiquit^ 
un  mSmo  mot  servait  4  designer  la  ville  et  son 
territoire :  ironic.     Pour  les  Chinois  du  moyen 
&^e,  le  mdnarchie  de  Constantin  n'est  plus  le 
ThsiTh,  c'est  a  dire,  Fempire ;  il  est  le  FouUn : 
la  nille^   (p  540).     Precisely  so.     The  whole 
Empire  had  its  existence  in  the  city,  and  lasted 
and  perished  with  it 

6.  The  hippodrome  was  the  centre  of  the 
X>olitical  life  of  Constantinople.     There  all  the 
passions  of  the  people  displayed  themselves ; 
there  the  chief  acts  of  government  were  per- 
formed, the  most  imporfimt  judgments  given, 
and  sentences  carried  out ;  and  there  the  revo- 
lutions which  changed  the  Empire  often  had 
their  origin  or  their  confirmation.    A  mono- 
graph on  this  subject  promises  abundant  in- 
terest; and  M.  Rambaud^s  dissertation  on  it 
•    justifies  the  expectation.     He  begins  by  de- 
scribing the  hippodrome  founded  by  Severus 
in  ancient  Byzantium,  which  preceded  the  work 
of  Constantine,  which  so  completely  determin- 
ed the  lines  of  the  other  buildings  as  even  to 
modify  slightly  the  orientation  of  S.  Sophia. 
After  describing  the  succession  of  dramatic 
scenes  of  which  it  became  the  theatre,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  factions  that  excited 
popular  passion  within  its  enclosure— the  Blues ' 
and  the  Greens.     He  takes  them  from  their 
beginning,  shows  theur  organization  under  their 
own  leaders  and  magistrates,  and  follows  them 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.   He 
investigates  the  cause  of  their  long  rivalry, 
what  it  was  based  on,  and  whether  its  motives 
were  political  or  religious.     Both  opinions  have 
been  maintained.     M.  Rambaud  refutes  them 
both,  and  shows  that  no  other  interest  was  in- 
volved than  that  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
races  of  the  present  day,  and  not  even  that 
which  is  excited  by  a  runner  or  a  horse,  but 
only  that  which  attaches  to  a  jockey's  cap  or 
colours.      People  were  for  the  Green  or  the 
Blue  simply  because  they  were  Green  or  Blue. 


They  were  partizans  of  a  colour  without  any 
thought  beyond  it  If  the  Greens  or  the  Blues 
engaged  in  political  sedition,  it  was  because 
the  Emperors  in  declaring  for  one  side  were 
held  to  have  become  enemies  of  the  other. 
And  this  strange  division  of  parties,  without 
any  political,  philosophical,  or  religious  idea, 
did  not  belong  to  the  hippodrome  of  Constanti- 
nople only.  There  were  hippodromes  in  many 
other  cities,  in  all  of  whicn  men  were  in  like 
manner  Greens  or  Blues ;  and  each  party  kept 
up  an  interchange  of  sentiments  between  its 
members  from  city  to  city.  Several  causes  ul- 
timately combinea  to  allay  this  public  fanati- 
cism. The  author  points  out  (1.)  the  invasion 
of  the  Arabs,  wh6,  by  occupying  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  the  principal  cities  in  question, 
diminished  so  far  the  matter  of  agitation ;  (2.) 
the  establishment  of  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
ese in  those  quarters  of  Constantinople  where 
the  Greens  and  Blues  were  previously  supreme ; 
(8.)  the  influence  of  some  Emperors  who  re- 
frained from  taking  part  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
factions ;  and  (4.),  and  above  all,  the  interven- 
tion of  ihQ  imperial  administration  in  their  or- 
ganization. They  had  previously  nominated 
tiieir  own  leaders  and  officers :  they  were  now 
subjected  to  imperial  magistrates.  The  official 
bond  thus  imposed  on  them  gradually  destroy- 
ed their  energy ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  empire  at  a  time  when  they  were  already 
in  a  great  degree  abated  caused  a  suspension  of 
their  rivalry,  which  was  never  seriously  re- 
sumed. The  conclusion  is  not  favourable  to 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  A  people  that  grows 
frenzied  and  tears  itself  to  pieces,  not  for  poli- 
tics, not  for  religion,  not  even  for  runners  or 
horses,  but  for  mere  colours — for  a  thing 
which  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  idea — is 
itself  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  people, 
^^non  populus,  sed  imago  populi  et  palatina 
plebecula,"  ' 

7.  When  Dean  Stanley  first  published  his 
Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abhiy^ 
the  reception  which  the  book  met  was  of  a 
very  mixed  kind.  The  world  generally  was 
carried  away  by  the  literary  skill  of  the  author, 
who  had  woven  much  curious  information  into 
a  narrative  of  singular  freshness  and  interest 
But  those  who  judged  him  by  the  standard  of 
his  earliest  works  felt  that  &e  new  book  was 
scarcely  equal  to  his  reputation,  and  that 
either  he  had  fallen  below  his  own  level  or 
historical  research  in  England  had  risen  above 
it  The  publication  of  his  Supplement  will 
perhaps  show  that  both  verdicts  are  warrant- 
ed. It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  inquiry  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  writes  a  little  more  carelessly 
than  he  did  when  he  first  broke  ground  in  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  much  less  critically  than  is 
now  required.  Much  of  the  best  work  of  late 
times  has  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  relajbive 
value  of  authorities ;  and  a  man  who  quotes 
good  and  bad  indifierently,  or  a  transcript  in 
place  of  the  original,  can  no  longer  plead  the 
excuse  of  general  ignorance.  Again,  many 
points  of  detail  have  now  been  settled;  and 
the  mis-statement  of  a  simple  fact  cannot  be 
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justified  by  any  reference  to  the  errors  of  an 
ekrly  chronicler.  The  faults  of  this  kind,  how^ 
ever,  are  so  numerous  and  important  as  wholly 
to  destroy  the  value  of  Dr.  Stanley's  worlc 
The  writings  of  a  very  able  man,  fond  of  his 
subject,  fond  of  discursive  reading,  and  gifted 
with  singular  powers  of  description  and  illus- 
tration, must  always  have  a  certain  worth,  and 
will  constantly  sug^st  where  they  do  not  in- 
form. But,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  the  accu- 
racy of  the  present  Supplement,  our  results 
have  been  very  unfavourable. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  (p. 
65) : — ^^Egelric,  Bishop  of  Durham  m  the  time 
of  the  Confessor,  was  a  characteristic  victim  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  troubled  period.    Ele- 
vated from  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  in 
1041  to  the  See  of  York,  he  was  driven  from 
his  newly  acquired  dignity  by  the  *  almost 
natural'  jealousy  of  the  seculars,  and  degrad- 
ed, in  1042,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
used,  to  the  hardly  less  important  See  of  Dur- 
ham."   Those  who  remember  that  ^Ifric  was 
Archbishop  of  York  from  1028  to  1061  will 
naturally  wonder  how  Egelric  came  to  be  in- 
terpolated, and  when  they  bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  afterwards  driven,  though  not  degraded, 
from  Durham,  will  be  strutk  with  the  chequer- 
ed fortunes  of  one  who  had  the  interest  to 
obtain  two  sees,  and  the  mischance  to  lose  both 
within  four  years.    An  examination  of  Dr. 
Stanley's  references  will  perhaps  change  this 
wonder  into  scepticism.     Out  of  six  that  he 
gives,  there  are  two  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  verify.    The  only  book  that  we  can 
identify  as  the  Worcester  Ohronicle  is  the  An- 
nals of  the  Church  of  Worcester,  published  by 
Wharton  and  again  edited  by  Mr.  Luard ;  and 
it  does  not  even  contain  an  entry  under  the 
year  to  which  Dr.  Stanley  refers.     Similarly, 
if  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  be  the  book 
usually  quoted  under  that  name,   and   first 
edited  by  Sparke,  it  is  quite  innocent  of  these 
remarkable  passages  in  Egelric's  life.    Simeon 
of  'Diu*ham,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  See  of 
Durham,    describes    Egelric's   fortunes  with 
some  minuteness,  but  knows  him    only  as 
monk  of  Peterborough,  as  secretary  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  as  afterwards  Bishop 
and  ex-Bishop  himsell   Florence  of  Worcester 
is  less  full,  but  to  the  same  point    Dr.  Stan- 
ley's authorities  are  thus  reduced  to  Hugo 
Candidus  and  the  Annals  of  Waverley;  and 
both  these  seem  partially  to  bear  him  out, 
though  the  Annals  of  Waverley  speak  of  Egel- 
ric as  Cilric,  and  evidently  get  their  informa- 
tion at  second-hand.     Hugo  Candidus,  as  a 
Peterborough    monk,  and   a   writer   of   the 
twelfth  century,  deserves  more  attention ;  and 
his  words  in  full  are  as  follows : — **  In  cUebus 
isUus  Abbatis  [ie.,  Leurici],  electus  est  Egel- 
ricus  sanctissimus  monachus  ejus  ad  archiepis- 
copatum  Eboracse  dvitatis  et  consecratus,  sed 
tan^en  facientibus  quibusdam  ex  canonicis  vel 
ex  clericis,  quia  pene  naturale  est  eis  semper 
invidere  monachis,  quia  monachus  erat,  nolue- 
runt  pad  eum  archiepiscopum  esse ;  factus  est 
tauten  episcopus  Dtmhelmiae."    It  is  evident 
thiyt  Hugo  and  Simeon  are  flatly  at  issue, 
though  both  are  speaking  about  the  same  man. 


Simeon  says  that  Egelric  was  b^ged  from  the 
monastery  by  Bishop  Edmond  of  Durham, 
who  wanted  a  secretary  and  an  instructor  in  the 
monastic  rule :  Hugo  says  that  he  was  called  to 
York  from  the  repute  of  his  sanctitj.  Neitfatr 
mentions  the  date  1041,  which  ^e  Dean  of 
Westminster  gives  as  an  ascertained  fact,  and 
to  which  he  was  perhaps  guided  by  the  date  of 
Egelric' 8  promotion  to  Durham,  1042.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  the  northern  histo- 
rian of  the  See  of  Durham  knew  most  about 
its  bishops,  or  the  monk  of  Peterborough 
about  one  of  his  predecessors.  But,  first,  it 
would  require  very  str(Hig  evidence  before  a 
succession  of  ^Ifnc,  EgeSric,  MYtna  could  be 
substituted  for  the  one  iBlfric  whom  we  now 
know  of  as  Primate  of  the  North ;  and  the  silence 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  such  changes  taking 
place  in  the  eleventh  century  is  in  itself  almost 
conclusive  against  them.  For  the  Laud  Manu- 
script of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  was  written  at 
Peterborough ;  and  that  or  some  other  text  re- 
cords the  deatli  of  every  authentic  Archbishop 
of  York  between  971  and  1069,  and  makes  oo 
mention  of  Egelria  But  next,  a  comparison 
of  Simeon's  account  of  Egelric  will  show  that 
Hugo  Candidus  has  transferred  to  York  an  ex- 
pulsion by  the  jealousy  of  the  canons  which 
really  took  place  at  Durham.  Moreover,  as 
Einsy,  who  actually  succeeded  .^Blfric  as  Arch- 
bishop, was  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  the  jeal» 
ousy  of  monks  at  York  cannot  have  been  very 
laslmg.  Lastly,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
Hugo  places  the  elevation  of  Egelric  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Leofric.  Now  Leofric  succeed- 
ed Amwi  in  1052  (Laud  ms.,  a.  1052),  when 
Egelric,  being  Bishop  of  Durham,  could  not 
well  be  called  Leofric's  "most  holy  monL" 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Dean  Stanley 
has  hastily  given  credit  to  an  impossible  story, 
and  slightly  patched  it  in  the  telling.  But, 
even  if  his  grounds  for  accepting  it  were  better 
than  they  seem  to  be,  he  ought  surely  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  discovery  of  an  unac- 
credited Archbishop. 

In  another  instance,  he  defends  a  passage 
from  an  unpublished  lecture  by  Professor 
Vaughan,  which  referred  to  the  practice  of 
general  gaol-delivery  after  the  death  of  a  king 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  was 
ignorantly  attacked ;  but  the  vindication  from 
Professor  Yaughan's  notes  is  none  the  less  in- 
sufficient Oidericus  Yitalis,  an  Englishman 
by  birth  but  living  in  France,  would  not  be 
a  trustworthy  witness  to  a  doubtful  fact ;  and 
Hoveden  is  a  mere  copyist  for  the  reign  of 
Henry  u.  As  it  happens,  however,  Malmee- 
bui^  (ii  p.  619)  confirms  t^e  statement  of  Or 
dericus ;  and  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (ii.  pp- 
550,  651),  from  whom  Hoveden  drew  largely, 
is  ample  warrant  for  what  took  place  at  the 
accession  of  Richard  i.  It  may  seem  a  slight 
thing  that  an  author  should  be  right  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds ;  but  he  is  not  always  likely  io 
be  right  if  he  habitually  accepts  inconclusive 
eridence.  In  fact,  for  a  man  of  ability,  who 
has  read  widely,  and  who  is  perhaps  singuhu'lj 
f ortimate  in  the  assistance  of  critical  friends, 
Dr.  Stanley  is  curiously  liable  to  small  lapses 
or  imperfect  statements.    It  might  indeed  he 
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called  more  than  a  small  lapse,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Conqueror  making  *^a  yearly  solemn 
appearance  with  the  crown  on  his  head"  (p.  5), 
in  opposition  to  the  distinct  evidence  of  the 
Si0ion  Chronicle,  "three  times  he  bare  his 
crown  every  year."  The  legend  that  Merlin 
transported  Stonehenge  from  Ireland  (p.  4) 
ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  rather  than  to  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  who  wrote  a  generation  later. 

Much  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  true  is 
pleasantly  and  ably  told  in  the  EUtorical  Me- 
morials  of  Westmi/Mtef  Abbey ;  but  it  is  not 
a  work  of  real  learning  or  scholarlike  accuracy. 
The  author  deserves  all  praise  for  the  honesty 
of  purpose  which  has  led  him  to  risk  the  dis- 
credit that  to  some  extent  accompanies  a  can- 
did acknowledgment  of  former  mistakes.  But 
the  corrections  he  has  actually  made  will 
scarcely  redeem  the  fresh  mistsdces  which  he 
has  fallen  into  through  carelessness  or  insuffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  his  subject-matter. 

8.  As  a  commencement  of  his  MittheiUingen 
aus  Altframdaischen  ffandschriften,  Professor 
Tobler  of  Berlin  has  just  published  extracts 
from  the  Chanson  de  Geste  of  Auberi.    The 
first  part  of  this  long  epic  poem  had  already 
been  edited  by  Keller  in  his  Eomvart;  and 
Professor  Tobler  has  continued  the  work  of 
his   predecessor,   beginning  his  copy  of  the 
Vatican  manuscript  (Christin.  1441)  from  the 
verse  where  Keller  finished.     It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
poem ;  and  the  editor,  therefore,  has  omitted 
the  less  important  parts,  giving  a  summary  of 
them  however  in  a  few  words.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chanson  the  character  of  Auberi 
himself  loses  all  interest  for  the  poet,  and,  as 
often  happens  in  popular  epics,  the  adventures 
of  other  heroes  become  the  principal  topic. 
Professor  Tobler  has  wiselv  selected  for  publi- 
cation only  those  parts  where  Auberi  is  the 
real  hero  and  centre  of  the  story.     The  poem, 
like  all  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  and  unlike  the 
Romances,  is  written  in  verse  of  ten  syllables, 
with  the  caesura  after  the  fourth  syllable.     In' 
publishing  the  old  text.  Professor  Tobler  has 
strictly  followed  the  manuscript  of  the  Vatican 
library,  introducing  only  the  necessary  punc- 
tuation,  and  some   regularity  in  the  ortho- 
graphy.    In  the  latter  respect,  his  principle 
agrees  with  that  of  other  German  scholars  as 
against  the  French.      The    old    manuscripts 
know  nothing  of  accents ;  they  make  no  differ- 
ence between  the  consonants  y  and  v  and  the 
vowels  i  and  u ;  and  they  very  often  join  words 
together.     AU  this  makes  them  much  more 
difficult  to  understand.     The  French  scholars, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding,  intro- 
duce a  completely  modem  orthography:   the 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  as  closely 
as  they  can  to  the  old  tradition,  and  change  the 
letters  of  the  original  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.    Wackemagel,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Altframi'tsische  Lieder  vmd  Leiehe^  goes 
even   so  far  as  to  say  that  a  good  edition 
should  reproduce  the  mistakes  of  the  original 
Professor  Tobler  has  avoided  both  the  ex- 
tremes, and  has  given  a  legible  and  correct 


text  without  defacing  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  language.  For  some  parts  of  the  poem  a 
manuscript  of  the  Berlin  library  has  been 
compared ;  and  the  more  important  variations 
have  been  added. 


9.  The  rapid  growth  of  newly  founded 
monastic  orders  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  all  other 
instances  were  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
two  mendicant  fraternities.  This  fact  has  been 
generally  admitted,  and  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  convents  of  friars  which  are  met 
with  everywhere  from  almost  immediately  after 
the  foundation  of  their  orders.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, we  have  possessed  no  detailed  contem- 
porary accoimts  of  the  movement.  Some  old 
works,  indeed,  such  as  Wadding's  Annales 
Minorum,  contained  valuable  information  about 
the  spread  of  the  Minorites.  But  as  the  original 
sources  had  disappeared  it  had  no  sufficient 
guarantee ;  and  accordingly  little  regard  was 
paid  to  it  Professor  Georg  Voigt  of  Leipzig, 
a  son  of  the  late  Archivist  of  Kdnigsberg  and 
historian  of  the  Teutonic  order,  has  recently 
discovered  among  his  father's  papers  a  tran- 
script, the  original  of  which  is  (^uite  unknown. 
It  may  perhaps  have  come  from  Rome,  where 
Wadding  collected  from  the  convents  of  his 
order  all  the  historical  manuscripts  for  his 
work.  It  consists  of  the  memou's  of  the 
Minorite  Jordanus  da  Giano,  or  de  Yane,  as  he 
calls  himself,  from  a  small  place  in  the  province 
of  Spoleto.  He  knew  the  founder  of  the  order 
personally.  He  took  part  in  the  mission  of 
1221,  joining  it  reluctantiy,  and  with  much  fear 
of  the  savage  Germans ;  and  he  contributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  good  results.  At  last, 
having  filled  various  offices  in  his  order,  he  ap- 
pears in  1262  in  the  Chapter  at  Halberstadt, 
where,  at  the  instance  of  his  brethren,  he  tells 
his  recollections  of  the  early  times  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  allows  them  to  be  recorded.  Un- 
fortunately they  only  reach  as  far  as  1238. 
Many  of  the  facts  were  already  known  from 
the  works  of  Wadding  and  others ;  but  they 
are  here  given  more  fully  and  with  a  greater 
wealth  of  personal  detail.  We  also  get  new 
and  authentic  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  order,  its  founder  himself,  and 
the  succession  of  its  first  generals.  The  earliest 
epoch  exhibits  a  blind  enthusiasm.  Francis 
himself  goes  to  convert  the  Sultan ;  and  during 
his  absence  dangerous  quarrels  break  out  in  the 
order.  The  first  missionaries  had  set  out  6o 
ignorant  of  foreign  tongues  that,  when  asked 
whether  they  were  heretics,  they  answered  "  ja" 
— the  only  word  they  knew — and  from  sheer 
misunderstanding  suffered  persecution  and 
martyrdom.  But  the  second  mission  was 
undertaken  with  more  judgment,  and  had  a 
constantiy  increasing  success.  In  England, 
the  growth  of  the  order  had  already  been  so 
great  that  a  considerable  number  of  English 
Minorites  assisted  in  founding  the  Saxon  pro- 
vince. The  marvellous  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  missionaries  excited  general  admiration ; 
and  new  members  were  drawn  into  their  ranks, 
and  convents  founded  in  rapid  succession. 
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The  present  work  is  of  great  importance,  not 
merely  for  local  German  history  but  also  for 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Professor  Voigt, 
with  great  care  and  learning,  has  examined  the 
bearing  of  this  new  document  on  the  sources 
previously  known,  explained  the  chief  results 
to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  finally  reprinted  the 
text  with  many  improvements  of  the  incorrect 
transcript  It  is  strange  that  so  good  a  scholar 
should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
pression, often  met  with  in  Italian  manuscripts, 
"dominus  legum"  for  a  teacher  of  law,  but 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  error.  Nor  has 
he  perceived  that  at  p.  529  there  is  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation of  abbreviations,  pnie  having  been 
taken  for  "prime"  instead  of  **  penitencie,"  and 
mie  for  "  minime  "  instead  of  "  misericordie." 
For  the  rest,  his  work  deserves  every  praise. 
It  will  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  this 
discovery  should  lead  to  others  of  a  similar 
kind  among  the  archives  of  the  order  in  Rome. 

10.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  epic  poetry  in 
the  langue  d'oc  has  been  lost,  so  till  quite  lately 
nothing  was  known  of  any  dramatic  work  in 
the  language.  Professor  Bartsch  has  now  found 
in  the  Chigi  Library  at  Rome  the  mystery  of 
Sancta  Agnes^  which  he  has  just  published. 
The  manuscript  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  contains,  besides  Saneta  Agnes, 
several  Latin  documents,  and  a  Provencal 
didactic  poem,  which  the  same  editor  had  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  The  drama  of  Sancta 
Agnes  itself  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
manuscript,  and  therefore  after  the  time  of  the 
chief  troubadours,  a  fact  which  Professor 
Bartsch  shows  by  several  metrical  arguments, 
e.g.,  the  pronunciation  of  ia  as  a  monosyllable, 
even  if  the  accent  is  on  the  i,  as  in  avia,  sabia, 
tenia.  This  is  not  very  often  to  be  found  in 
works  of  the  classical  period ;  but  it  occurs  as 
a  rule  in  the  present  drama.  The  metrical 
accuracy  of  the  author  seems  not  to  have  been 
great ;  nor  was  his  poetical  capacity  a  high  one, 
to  judge  from  this  single  specimen.  He  has 
followed  his  original,  the  Vita  Sancta  Agnetis, 
by  Ambrosius,  very  closely,  though  sometimes 
altering  and  adding  dif^ent  circiunstancesL 
rather  successfully.  His  invention,  for  instance, 
of  the  soldiers  trying  to  conceal  from  the  sena- 
tor Sempronius  the  death  of  his  son,  shows  de- 
cided dramatic  skill.  The  numerous  songs  as- 
signed to  the  diflPerent  characters  are  very  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  melodies  for  them  are  given 
in  the  ms.  These  melodies  are  almost  all  taken 
from  old  songs,  sacred  or  profane,  after  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there 
was  always  frequent  exchange  of  melodies  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  world.  When  the 
archangel  Raphael  goes  down  to  hell  to  bring 
back  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Apodiches,  he 
apostrophizes  the  devil  to  the  solemn  melody 
of  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus ; "  and  the  whole 
piece  is  closed  rather  melodramatically  by  four 
angels  carrying  Agnes  to  heaven,  and  smg^g 
the  antiphon  :  "  Veni  sponsa  Christi.  accipe 
coronam  qttam  tibi  Deus  preparavit  m  aeter- 
num."  Other  songs  are  written  to  melodies  of 
Provencal  canzos,  as,  for  instance,  to  that  of 
the  renowned  pilgrim's  song,  "  Pos  de  chantar 


m*es  pres  talens,"  by  the  oldest  troubadour, 
Count  Guillem  ix.  of  Poitiers.  Others  of  the 
songs  are  evidently  of  popular  origin,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  lost  treasures  of  popular  lyric 
poetry  in  the  langue  d'oc.  In  this  respect  the 
publication  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  The  introductory  essay  also 
contains  several  philological  observations  with 
regard  to  the  language  and  orthography. 

11.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  Heir 
Mfttzner  issued  the  copious  and  well-selected 
series  of  extracts  from  early  English  poetry 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  Altenglmhe 
Sprachprdben,  The  second  and  concluding 
part,  which  has  lately  appeared,  is  fully  eqml 
to  the  first  It  contains  a  selection  from  the 
prose-writers;  and  the  text,  like  that  of  the 
poetry,  is  illustrated  by  a  full  commentary, 
displaying  much  scholarlike  clearness  and  re- 
search. The  volume  thus  completed  forms  ft 
copious  chrestomathy  of  what  may  not  unfitly 
be  termed  the  transition  literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
which  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  class  of 
students  who  desire  to  compare  the  different 
forms  the  language  has  assumed,  from  tiie  diy 
when  the  Saxon  chronicler  laid  down  his  p^ 
to  the  period  when,  under  the  creative  hand  of 
Chaucer,  it  approximated  decidedly  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  greit 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  prose,  he- 
ginning  with  the  three  weU-known  old  Eng- 
lish creeds  printed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Bdi- 
quim  Antiqua,  and  closing  with  the  Tale  of 
Melibeus,  firom  Chaucer,  represents  the  period 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteendi  down 
to  close  upon  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Northern  dialect  is  illustrated  by  a 
treatise  from  Richard  RoUe,  the  ascetic  mon- 
list  of  Hampole  Priory.  The  editor's  introduc- 
tion to  this  piece  marks  certain  orthographical 
differences  between  Rolle*s  prose  and  poetzy, 
which  the  specimen  from  the  Priche  of  Co^ 
science,  printed  in  the  first  part,  will  enable  his 
readers  to  verify.  Dan  Michael's  Ayenbits  of 
Jnwyt,  "  ywrite,"  as  he  tells  us  himself,  "  mid 
engliss  of  Kent,"  and  John  Trevisa's  version 
of  Higden,  have  furnished  specimens  of  the 
Southern  diialect ;  while  the  Midland  is  repre- 
sented by  large  extracts  from  Bishop  Poor's  de- 
lightful book  The  Ancren  Riwle  (about  1320- 
80),  and  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travds  (1856). 

The  introductory  remarks  to  each  specimen 
are  very  interesting.  The  text  has  been  care- 
fully printed ;  and,  although  Herr  Mittzner  iwes 
liberally  his  editorial  privilege  of  emendahon, 
he  faithfully  presents  in  his  notes  the  original 
reading.  Most  of  the  corrections  appear 
to  be  sound;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  At  p.  4  we  have  "on  )>ine  hondea 
hich  breethe  [or  biteche]  mine  gost"  For 
MtecTie,  supplied  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  editor 
proposes  htquethe  from  A.-S.  hsctoetJian,  The 
Latin  equivalents  of  the  latter  word  are  legore^ 
Chron.  1086,  dicere,  Andreas,  L  198,  eJDpro- 
hare,  Ps.  88.  None  oi  these  represent  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  Betcsean  means  adng^ 
nare,  eommendare,  e.g.,  "J?e  betascan  sftwle 
iire,"  Grein,  GL  ;  ^so  in  the  specimen  given  hy 
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Herr  MStzner  from  the  Ormulum,  "  aund  te 
bitaBche  ice  off  >i8S  boe,"  L  66,  Mr.  Wright's 
emendation  must  be  accepted.  On  p.  94,  L  14,  oc- 
curs **  ]>e  ualse  yulemde  ^et  vlyep,  and  naght 
}>et;]>etri^t  is.*'  This  reading  is  pronounc- 
ed incurably  corrupt ;  and  no  correction  is  of- 
fered. Most  likely  the  latter  clause  of  the 
sentence  ought  to  run,  *•''  and  naght  de]>  }>et  right 
is,"  which  at  once  restores  Uie  sensa  But 
this  is  one  among  the  many  passages  of  the 
Ayenhite  of  Inwyt  which  might  be  amended 
with  greater  certainty  by  a  comparison  with 
the  French  original.  A  fruitful  source  of  diffi- 
cul<y  in  old  English  mss.  arises  from  the  con- 
stant confusion  between  the  vowel  u  and  the 
consonant  n.  Where  English  editors  in  such 
cases  have  scrupled  to  amend  the  text,  Herr 
Mfitzner  has  shown  a  greater  and  a  justifiable 
boldness.  For  instance,  in  the  extracts  from 
Richard  Rolle,  p.  129,  L  19,  the  ms.  has  ''  >at 
J>aymay  wyne  )>at  Godde  hyghte  to  swylke 
names,  \Ki  es,  laude  of  lyght^"  Mr.  Perry, 
who  edited  this  treatise  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  inserts  "  noghte"  between 
"  wyne  "  and  "  ])at,"  thus  malSng  the  passage 
mean,  in  modem  English,  *'*'  that  tiiey  may  not 
meet  with  that  which  God  has  threatened  such 
children  as  are  void  of  light."  This  far-fetched 
construction  Herr  Mfttzner  avoids,  by  merely 
reading  "  lande"  for  "  laude ; "  and  ne  trans- 
lates, *^  that  they  may  gain  what  God  has  pro- 
mised to  such  children,  that  is,  the  land  of 
light,"  a  correction  which  recommends  itself, 
•  not  only  by  its  simplicity,  but  also  by  its  in- 
terpreting the  promise  of  the  commandment  in 
that  allegorical  sense  which  mediadval  theolo- 
gians so  constantly  affected.  The  famous  pro- 
clamation of  Henry  ni.  is  almost  correctly 
given  (p.  52)  ;  but  die  version  has  one  rather 
serious  blemish  in  the  uniform  adoption  of  the 
letter  3 ,  even  in  words  like  Bigod,  where  it  is 
quite  inadmissible.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  copy,  taken 
accurately  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  older  character  does  not  appear. 
Though  the  volume  is  chiefly  important  from 
a  linguistic  point  of  view,  itis  not  without  other 
claims  on  attention.  For  it  presents  all  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  literature  of  the 
time.  It  exhibits  the  history,  politics,  and 
proverbial  philosophy  of  that  age.  It  includes 
fabliaux  and  romances,  miracle-pkiys  and  a 
sermon  against  them,  different  types  of  moral 
and  religious  teaching,  and  abundant  specimens 
of  Biblical  translation.  The  glossary  which  is 
promised  in  completion,  should  contain  a  chro- 
nological synopsis  of  the  changes  through 
which  the  language  passed  during  the  period 
with  which  the  work  is  concerned. 


12.  Mr.  RHiEY's  new  volume  of  the  St  Al- 
bans annals  consists  of  two  very  different 
parts — a  short  chronicle  of  England,  from  1422 
to  1431,  by  an  unknown  writer,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  John  of  Amundesham,  and  part  of  a 
very  prolix  history  of  the  monastery  from  1428 
to  1440.  Almost  anything  that  relates  to  a 
period  of  which  so  littie  is  known  has  a  certain 
interest  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  extreme 
meagreness  and  badness  of  our  materials  for 


the  English  history  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
but  the  fact  is  patent  that  there  is  gradual 
decline  from  the  thirteenth  century  downward, 
alike  in  the  matter  and  in  the  style  of  the 
chronicles.  And  nowhere  is  it  more  evident 
than  in  St  Albans,  where  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  a  certain  tradition  of  good  writing 
would  be  preserved  in  a  school  which  opened 
gloriously  with  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris,  and 
Rishanger.  Probably  the  growth  of  a  native 
literature  under  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate, 
and  the  reaction  against  free  thought  that  ac- 
companied the  suppression  of  Wycliffe's  teach- 
ing, were  among  the  main  causes  why  a  Latin 
literature  decayed. 

The  most  interesting  passages  of  the  short 
chronicle  by  an  unknown  author  are  pethaps 
those  which  refer  to  Lollardy.  They  are  very 
numerous,  as  if  the  writer  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  subject  and  at  times  very 
bitter,  as  if  he  could  not  write  calmly  on  such 
a  matter.  With  all  allowance  for  his  sincere 
hatred  of  heresy,  and  contempt  for  men  whom 
he  could  sometmies  describe  as  *^  ribalds,"  and 
who  not  imfrequently  recanted  for  fear  of 
death,  it  may  yet  be  believed  that  he  was  also 
actuated  by  dislike  of  doctrines  which  struck 
at  the  very  existence  of  St  Albans  and  all 
great  Abbeys.  Mr.  Riley  prints  in  an  appendix 
one  of  the  bills  which  Jack  Sharp  was  be- 
headed in  1481  for  circulating,  and  which  con- 
tained a  proposal  for  secularizing  a  portion  of 
Church  property.  He  seems  in  his  preface  to 
treat  this  as  the  isolated  act  of  a  single  re- 
former. The  most  curious  point  about  it  is 
that  it  had  been  the  Lollaros'  charter,  so  to 
speak,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had 
even  been  recommended  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Crown.  It  is  one  of  the  articles 
against  Purvey,  who  revised  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
that  **he  says  concerning  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  that  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
a  certain  other  special  treatise,  that  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  may  have  anew,  without 
any  cost,  fifteen  earldoms,  fifteen  thousand 
knights  and  squires,  with  sufficient  lands  and  re- 
venues, from  the  temporalities  consumed  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  religious, 
falsely  so  called  .  .  .  and  besides  this,  the 
King  may  have  every  year  £20,000  freely  for 
his  own  treasury."  With  the  remainder,  fif- 
teen universities,  fifteen  thousand  clergy,  and 
a  hundred  hospitals  might  be  supported.  Pur- 
vey did  not  renounce  this  error  in  his  recanta- 
tion in  1400  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
that  his  superiors  thou^t  it  better  to  give  no 
further  publicity  to  the  dangerous  doctrine. 
But  in  1410  the  *^  knights  of  Parliament,"  or, 
as  Walsingham  prefers  to  call  them,  *'  the  sa- 
tellites of  Pilate,"  recommended  a  rather  more 
moderate  scheme  to  the  King,  cutting  down  the 
fifteen  thousand  knights  and  squires  to  fifteen 
hundred  knights  and  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred squires,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  uni- 
versities. Prince  Henry  headed  the  opposi- 
tion; and  the  reformers  were  sharply  ques*" 
tioned  about  the  grounds  of  their  calculation, 
and,  it  is  said,  failed  in  the  proof.  The  wars 
of  the  next  reign  occupied  the  fighting  classes 
of   the  count^   with  other   questions  than 
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Church  refonn;  and  Lollardy  lost  ground 
through  its  moral  and  intellectual  inefficiency. 
To  the  lower  orders,  however,  on  whom  the 
burden  of  taxation  fell  most  heavily,  the  idea 
that  the  State  might  defray  its  milittuy  charges 
by  taking  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  higher 
clergy  was  too  seductive  to  be  easily  renounced. 
Jack  Sharp's  petition  in  1481  e&ibits  some 
characteristic  differences  from  that  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted.  He  thinks 
an  Earl  may  be  content  with  a  thousand  marks 
a  year,  instead  of  three  thousand,  as  the  Com- 
mons had  proposed ;  and  he  avoids  the  mistake 
of  his  predecessors,  by  giving  a  'schedule  of 
the  incomes  from  which  the  confiscations  he 
recommends  may  be  made.  Altogether  he 
proposed  to  take  about  £50,000*  a  year  from 
mcomes  which  he  puts  at  over  £148,000.  We 
cannot  verify  his  calculations  minutely ;  but, 
as  monastic  property  brought  in  nearly  the 
sum  he  mentipns  at  the  Dissolution  a  century 
later,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 'far  wrong 
substantially.  This  was  no  doubt  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  hanging  him.  The  ostensible 
reason  was  that  he  promoted  riots  in  London, 
Coventry,  Oxford,  and  other  towns,  against  the 
monasteries ;  and  Fabyan  says*  he  confessed 
that  he  would  have  made  priests'  heads  as 
cheap  as  sheep's.  To  this  Mr.  Riley  adds  the 
surmise  that,  as  he  professed  a  connection  with 
Wigmore-land,  he  was  trying  to  catch  adhe- 
rents of  the  house  of  Mortimer.  Anyhow  he 
is  noticeable  as  the  last  exponent  of  political 
Lollardy.  Whether  the  Church  gained  ulti- 
mately by  staving  off  the  reforms  Sharp  sug- 
gested, may  perhaps  have  been  questioned  by 
some  of  Cranmer's  contemporaries. 

John  of  Amundesham  s  chronicle  shows 
abundantly  with  what  matters  one  ruler  of  a 
groat  spiritual  corporation  was  especially  occu- 
pied during  the  .first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  vi.  John  of  Whethamstede,  thirty- 
third  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  culture  and  much  worldly  wisdom, 
with  a  certain  talent  for  popularity,  who  had 
the  interests  of  the  great  foundation  he  gov- 
erned sincerely  at  heart  His  mind  was  se- 
riously exercised  soon  after  his  election,  b^ 
the  **  apostasy"  of  a  musical  brother,  who  mi- 
grated to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  more  perfect  choir;  and  the 
abbot  devised  a  more  stringent  form  of  oath, 
which  might  preclude  future  members  of  the 
brotherhood  from  **  devouring  their  mother's 
entrails."  Then,  being  summoned  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pavia,  he  drew  up  a  code  for  the  better 
governance  of  the  house  during  his  absence. 
It  provided  that  the  splendour  of  the  dresses 
should  not  be  diminished  on  certain  important 
feast-days,  that  the  treasures  of  the  Abbey 
should  not  be  shown  to  such  strangers  as 
might  envy  its  prosperity,  and  that  the  breth- 
ren should  not  stand  about  or  drink  to  excess 
in  places  whore  they  might  be  observed. 
Having  framed  these  and  other  similar  regu- 
lations, he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  learned  on 
his  arrival  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been 
holding  forth  a^inst  the  abuses  of  monastic 
rule,  and  especially  against  exemptions  from 
episcopal  supervision.     It  can  scarcely  be  ques- 


tioned that  no  abuse  was  more  fatal  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  mediseval  Church.  But  the 
Abbot  of  St  Albans  could  not  rise  above  tiie 
party  feeling  of  his  order,  and  prepared  at 
once  to  resist  all  encroachment  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  bishop  was  struck  down  by  fever; 
and  the  abbot  accordingly  left  the  Council, 
that  he  might  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  and  profit 
by  the  julnlee.  It  was  his  fortune  to  find 
Pope  Martin  v.  at  Rome ;  and  the  opportunify 
of  obtaining  fresh  privileges  for  St  Albans 
was  too  good  to  be  lost  In  a  first  supplica- 
tion, the  abbot  prayed  that  his  brotherhood 
might  be  released  from  two  weeks'  fast  between 
Septuagesima  and  Quinquagesima  Sundays,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  difficult  and  costly  to 
procure  fish  at  a  place  so  distant  from  the  set. 
The  second  supphcation  was  for  license  to  use 
a  portable  altar,  in  places  like  London  and 
Oxford,  which  the  monks  visited  occasionallv, 
and  where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  wiu- 
draw  them  from  the  communion  of  the  faithfcd 
generally,  no  doubt  lest  they  should  ^^  aposta- 
tize" to  other  orders.  The  third  prayed  letre 
to  farm  the  Abbey  revenues,  including  appa- 
rently the  tithes  of  benefices,  to  laymen— a 
practice  with  which  the  English  ordinaries 
interfered.  The  Pope  graciously  assented  to 
all  the  requests ;  but  the  abbot  himself  fdt 
some  scruple  about  the  relaxation  of  fasts,  and, 
when  the  brothers  on  his  return  eagerly  adopted 
it,  stipulated  for  some  compensation  in  other 
periods  of  the  year.  His  next  achievement 
was  to  suppress  an  attempt  by  the  townsmen  ' 
of  St  Albans  to  claim  the  commonage,  which 
was  granted  to  them  at  the  time  of  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection,  and  almost  instantly 
taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Richard  a.  an- 
nulling all  deeds  that  had  been  extorted  by 
force.  Lastly,  this  abbot  is  famous  for  having 
restored  tho  old  practice  of  associating  noble 
personages  by  an  honorary  tie  with  the  brother- 
hood. No  man,  reviewing  his  life  dispassion- 
ately, will  censure  him  as  negligent  of  his 
trust,  or  as  wanting  any  but  the  highest  wis- 
dom. But  it  is  not  by  such  men  or  by  such 
reforms  that  the  silent  progress  of  revolutions 
is  arrested. 

Mr.  Riley  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  imporl^nce  and  interest  of  the  series  of 
annals  he  is  editing.  But,  if  his  work  rises 
above  the  standard  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  series,  it  centainly  falls  below  that  to  which 
some  of  the  later  editors  have  attained.  Many 
pages  of  legal  matter  are  left  without  foot- 
notes (pp.  236,  254^  256-260,  297,  eta)  The 
names  that  occur  in  the  text  are  sometimes 
modernized  in  the  foot-notes,  and  sometimes, 
especially  where  they  are  at  all  obscure,  given 
as  they  are  spelled  in  the  Latin,  e,  ^.,  Ti- 
tarygg  for  Totteridge,  and  even  Ghelymsforde 
for  Chelmsford.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
Latin  text  is  generally  on  the  model  set  by 
Poggio,  we  sometimes  come  upon  a  form  liln 
**  Snrurgicus"  (p.  485).  Agun,  is  it  impossihle 
to  trace  the  pedigree  of  Sir  John  Mortimer, 
whose  tragical  fate  Mr.  Riley  justly  notices  in 
his  pre&ce  as  among  the  more  important 
events  to  which  the  short  chronicle  calu  espe- 
cial attention  ? 
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18.  In  studying  the  Florentine  history  of 
Bicordano  Malespini,  and  his  nephew  and  con- 
tinuator,  Dr.  Busson  was  led  to  the  belief  that 
it  had  been  used  by  Dante ;  and  while  «idea- 
vouring  to  demonstrate  this  eonyiction,  he  has 
ca»refuUy    investigated    the    sources   of    the 
chronicle.      His  work  would  have  been  va- 
luable and  interesting  if  the  ground  had  not 
been  cut  away  under  his  feet    by  a  review 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  GdUin- 
giache  Gelehrte  Anieigen,  by  Dr.  Paul  Schef- 
f  er-Boichorst,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
German  historians.    This  acute  and  conclu- 
sive criticism  shows  that  the  whole  work  of 
the  Malespini  is  a  forgery.    Neither  Dante  nor 
Tillaiu  drew  from  this  chrqpicle;  but  rather 
it  is  a  rifacdamento  of  Yillani,  composed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
some  Florentine  fanulies,  especially  the  Bkma- 
guisi.    To  obtain  credit  for  certain  facts  which 
were  not  found  either  in  Yillani  or  any  oUier 
Florentine  chronicle,  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
an  earlier  chronicle ;  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  done.    Now  that  the  proof  is  drawn  out 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  world  should  have 
been  deceived  so  long.      Exactly  the  same 
thing,  however,  happened  with  regard  to  the 
<^omcle  of  Matteo  de'  Giovenazzi,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  was  lately  disproved  by  Dr. 
Wilhehn  BemhardL     Thus  the  two  alleged 
oldest  chronicles  in  the  Italian  language  have 
both  been  shown  to  be  spurious :  and  Yillani 
maintains  his  place  as  the  father  of  Italian 
history.    The  Italian  soil  is  fertile  in  such 
fabrications ;  and  quite  recently  the  Fergamene 
d^Arhorea^  issuing  from  Sardinia,  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  oldest  monuments  of  the 
Italian  language.      Happily  modem  criticism 
is  cautious;  and,  although  scxme  scholars  of 
name  were  misled  by  the  work  of  Signer  Pil- 
litu,  its  real  character  is  now  sufficiently  un- 
derstood.    Students  of   Italian  history  and 
.literature  should  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of 
investigations  of  this  kind. 

14.  The  skill  which  Professor  Wattenbach 
has  so  often  displayed  in  the  investigation  of 
German  medissval  history  he  has  in  the  last 
few  years  applied  also  to  the  study  of  Uie  re- 
naissance. At  the  meeting  of  the  German 
Philological  Association  in  1865,  he  drew  at- 
tention to  the  melancholy  fate  and  the  elegiac 
verses  of  Benedetto  da  Piglio,  who  crossed  the 
AlpA  on  occasion  of  the  Council  of  Constance ; 
and  he  has  now  published  a  life-like  sketch  of 
Peter  Luder,  an  almost  forgotten  C^erman  clas- 
sicist^ who  laboured  as  the  first  teacher  of  the 
new  science  at  four  German  universities.  The 
abundant  collections  of  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Yienna,  Munich,  and  Basil,  have 
supplied  him  with  much  interesting  matter 
with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  the  classical 
movemmit  in  Germany,  and  the  condition  of 
the  German  universities  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  His  work  introduces  us 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Italian  classicist  Arri- 
ginus,  who,  in  the  years  1456  and  1457,  ga- 
thered together  a  circle  of  pupils  at  Plassen- 
burg  in  Franconia.  Amongst  these  was  Ma- 
thias  v(m  Eemnat,  the  chaplain  and  historian 


of  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick  the  Yictorious. 
But  the  private  activity  of  Arriginus  was  less 
important  than  the  appointment,  which  took 
place,  at  about  the  same  time^  of  the  first  clas- 
sical teacher  at  a  German  university.  Frederick 
the  Yictorious,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  had  introduced  realism  at  Heidelberg, 
resolved  in  1456  to  restore  the  credit  of  the 
decayed  Latin  language  by  the  nomination  of 
Luder,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
had  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  Padua. 
Luder's  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  historians 
of  antiquity  had  been  acquired  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  after  a  wandering  life ;  but,  imperfect 
as  it  may  have  been  when  judged  by  a  modem 
standard,  it  nevertheless  £ur  exceeded  that  of 
the  masters  of  the  old  schools.  Conscious  of 
their  inferiority,  the  Heidelberg  faculty  of  arts 
put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new-comer.  But  Luder  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  Count  Pahitine  and  other  powerful  patrons, 
and  the  close  friendship  of  the  influential  Ma- 
thias.  Thus  supported,  the  attraction  of  no- 
velty enabled  him  to  stand  his  groimd,  and  to 
gain  an  important  position,  though  he  was 
often  in  money  difficulties,  caused  to  some 
extent  by  his*  own  irregularities.  In  1460  the 
great  Wittelsbach  and  Brandenburg  conflict 
broke  out  The  University  of  Heidelberg  was 
soon  almost  deserted;  and  Luder  then  went 
to  Erfurt,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  in 
honour  of  his  classical  learning  matnculated 
'^gratis."  Hence,  after  a  year,  he  turned  to- 
wards Leipzig,  where  he  found  a  circle  of 
youths  who  were  zealously  studying  the  an- 
cient authors  and  the  Italian  classicists,  but 
up  to  that  time  had  worked  without  the  neces- 
sary direction.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the 
Count  Palatinate's  earnest  desire,  tne  continu- 
ance of  the  war  prevented  his  returning  to 
Heidelberg;  and  he  at  last  determmed  to 
adopt  the  safer  calling  of  medicine.  He  com- 
pleted at  Padua  the  medical  studies  which  he 
had  begun  twenty  years  before ;  and  in  1464 
he  emerges  again  at  Basil  as  ^^poeta,  medicinas 
doctor.*'  Soon  after  that  he  seems  to  have 
exchanged  the  office  of  a  teacher  for  that  of  a 
diplomatist  Inl469,DukeSigismundof  Austria 
intrusted  him  with  a  complimentary  address 
to  Louis  XI.  of  France ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  appears  as  an  envoy  of  the  same  Duke 
at  the  Court  of  Burgundy.  The  last  trace  of 
him  is  a  copy  of  edifying  verses  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  young  lady's  entering  the  convent  of 
GnadentiiaL  in  BasU.  In  earlier  years  he  had 
been  a  scoffer  on  religious  subjects.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  not  one  to  inspire  anv  deep 
interest,  still  less  any  great  respect;  but  he 
deserves  attention  as  a  forenmner  of  the  great 
classical  scholars  of  Germany. 

15.  Thb  sixteenth  century  is  so  wide  a  sub- 
ject that  no  one  can  really  understand  it  unless 
he  supplements  the  teaching  of  general  history 
by  particular  investigations  of  the  principal 
events  and  the  most  remarkable  personages  of 
the  time.  M.  Baguenault  de  Purchese  has  de- 
voted an  investigation  of  this  land  to  a  man 
whose  importance  was  not  of  the  highest  order, 
but  who  was  in  the  counsels  of  the  King,  and 
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who  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  ofSces 
in  critical  times.  Jean  de  Monrillier  was  bom 
at  Blois  in  1506.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
Lieutenant-General  at  Bourges.  He  became 
Dean  of  the  church  in  the  same  town,  was 
nominated  member  of  the  King^s  Oouifcil,  and 
in  this  capacity  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Chancellor  Guillaume  Poyet  in 
1545.  In  the  following  year,  being  Master  of 
Bequests,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice 
by  Francis  i.,  and  so  took  his  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic action  of  France  when  the  King,  after 
the  peace  of  Orespy  in  1544,  endeayoured  to 
embarrass  Charles  v.  by  his  manoeuvres  at 
Constantinople  and  his  secret  encouragement 
of  the  Protestants.  The  labour  was  lost 
The  death  of  Francis  left  the  Emperor  perfectly 
free;  and  some  years  had  to  elapse  before 
Henry  u.  took  up  the  thread  of  these  intrigues. 
In  1550  Morvillier  returned  to  France.  He  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  Master  of  Bequests  in 
1551,  and  in  April  1552  was  made  Bishop  of 
Orleans.  It  was  at  that  time  a  privilege  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  to  release  the  prisoners  in 
the  town  on  the  day  of  his  first  entering  in. 
Forty  days  beforehand,  the  intended  entry  was 
proclaimed  with  soimd  of  tnmipet ;  and,  from 
all  the  country  round,  the  bandits  and  crimi- 
nals who  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice 
used  to  come  and  surrender  themselves  as 

Erisoners.  Morvillier,  -however,  was  not  in  a 
urry  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege!  He 
waited  four  years  before  making  his  entry  into 
Orleans,  and  then  abstained  from  announcing 
it;  the  result  was  that  only  twenty-nine  pri- 
soners were  released.  For  a  year  he  worked 
with  zeal  in  his  diocese.  But  the  Coundl  re- 
quired his  services.  He  was  sent  on  several 
diplomatic  missions,  and  had  a  share  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  St  Quentin  in  1559.  At 
this  tune  it  only  rested  with  himself  to  occupy 
the  highest  ofSce  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  he  refused 
the  Seals,  which  were  pressed  on  him  by  the 
Queen-Motiier  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine; 
and  it  was  only  on  his  refusal  that  they  were 
given  to  L'H6pitaL 

He  had  gone  to  his  episcopal  city,  where  the 
States  were  to  assemble,  when  Francis  ii.  sud- 
denly died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  brother 
Charles  ix.  He  took  part  in  the  Council 
which  conferred  the  regency  on  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  but  not  apparently  in  the  States 
which  were  op^ied  on  the  13th  of  December 
1560.  Had  he  then  stayed  at  Orleans,  he 
would  soon  have  been  driven  away ;  for,  shortly 
after,  the  Protestants  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  place,  and  it  became  the  bulwark 
of  their  party  in  the  civil  war.  Morvillier, 
who  was  in  favour  with  the  Princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  had  accompanied  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
to  Bome  in  1555,  was  again  associated  with 
him  to  represent  France  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1562.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  to 
France,  and  was  the  first  person  who  was 
able  to  gire  the  Queen  a  verbal  account  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  Council  More  of  a 
diplomatist  than  a  bishop,  he  was  not  slow  in 
attending  to  his  own  inti^osts.  He  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 


the  Court,  where  he  had  an  oppcHrtunity  of  ren- 
dering important  services.  It  was  he  who  gave 
information  of  the  plot  formed  by  the  Protes- 
tants, at  the  beginning  of  the  second  civil  war, 
to  seize  the  King ;  and  shortly  after,  when  the 
seals  were  taken  back  from  L'Hopital,  thej 
were  given  to  him  (24  Mav  1568).  He  certain- 
ly was  not  a  second  L'Hdpital.  ^^Honame 
d'affaires  avant  tout,  trds-capable  de  menert 
bonne  fin  une  negociation  diplomatique,  Ires  an 
courant  de  1^  politique  ext^rieure,  Jean  de  Mor- 
villier, ainsi  que  le  remarque  Castelnau,  h^si- 
tait  en  France  sur  la  conduite  h  tenir  vis-d-vis 
les  partis  civils  et  religieux.  Chose  singuliere, 
pendant  les  deux  annees  que  Tevdque  d'Orl^ns 
f  ut  pourvu  du  pQste  le  plus  important  de  Fan- 
cienne  monarchie,  son  influence  se  manifesta 
beaucoup  moins  que  pendant  qu'il  6tait  simple 
membre  du  ConseiL  H  s'efia^a  devant  ^inte^ 
vention  de  plus  en  plus  dominante  de  la  reine 
m^re,  et  se  contenta  de  g^mir  sur  les  maux  da 
royaume  sans  avoir  la  force  et  la  resolution  d'y 
rom^dier.''  Nevertheless  he  was  not  a  man 
who  would  go  all  lengths  with  the  Queen,  and 
make  ever^  sacrifice  to  keep  his  place.  Though 
he  did  not  know  how  to  resist,  he  had  at  all 
events  the  courage  to  stop  short  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  resigned  his  ofQce  in  1571,  be- 
tween the  peace  of  St  Germain  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholmew.  In  the  massacre  it- 
self he  was  not  concerned.  He  did  not  advise 
it ;  but  he  is  responsible  for  having,  after  the 
act,  endeavoured  to  provide  a  false  excuse  for 
it,  by  suggesting  to  the  King  to  h&ve  Coligny 
"  and  his  accomplices  "  tried  for  conspiracy— a 
sort  of  posthumous  assassination  which  added 
hypocrisy  to  the  horror  of  the  massacre. 

Having  been  minister  under  Charles  ix., 
Morvillier  continued  in  the  counsels  of  Henry 
iiL  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  he 
was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  heretics ;  and  he 
drew  up  a  treatise  which  makes  some  forty 
pages  in  the  manuscript  of  his  Memoir e%  ^Etai, 
under  the  title,  "  Discours  pour  savoir  s'il  est 
expedient  d'arr6ter  par  les  armes  le  cours  de  la 
nouvelle  religion  en  ce  royaume."  He  concludes 
in  f avoiu*  of  toleration,  but  not  so  much  on 
grounds  of  conviction  as  from  a  feeling  of 
helplessness,  experience  having  taught  him 
that  every  conflict  was  followed  by  a  settlement 
less  advantageous  than  the  one  it  had  disturb- 
ed. The  events  that  followed  were  of  a  kind 
to  confirm  his  opinion.  He  witnessed  the 
meeting  of  the  States  at  Blois  in  1576,  and  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  King^s  speech. 
He  also  saw  the  formation  of  the  League,  but 
not  its  early  proceedings.  In  1577,  wnen  on  a 
journey  in  the  wake  of  the  Court,  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Tours  by  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  from  which  he  died  on  the  28d  of  Oc- 
tober 1577.  He  left  a  collection  of  papers 
which  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brarv  at  Paris,  under  the  title,  Mhnoira  d!Etat 
de  messire  Jecm  de  Morvillier^  SvSque  <?  OrUam. 
It  is  from  this  unpublished  work,  and  another, 
also  in  manuscript,  entitled  Lavie  de  Meitir^ 
Jean  de  Morvillier^  ivSque  tPOrUwne^  gar^ 
dee  Seeaux  de  France,  by  Nicholas  Lefebere 
de  Lereau,  Councillor  of  State,  that  M.  Hague- 
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nault  de  Purchase  has  drawn  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  his  book ;  and  seyeral  fragments  of  cor- 
respondence which  he  has  added  have  giyen  it 
increased  yalue.  Moryillier  had  a  literary  re- 
putation among  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  he 
was  known  to  be  well  informed,  he  was  urged 
to  write  a  history  of  his  time.  **  Je  suis  txop 
serviteur  de  nos  rois,"  he  answered,  **pour 
^crire  leur  histoire.'*  The  remark  is  at  once 
a  confession  and  a  condemnation — a  condemna- 
tion of  the  kings,  and  also  of  their  councillor. 
A  man  who  does  not  venture  to  speak  the 
truth  of  king|s  when  they  are  dead  incurs  a 
strong  suspicion  of  not  having  spoken  it  to 
them  when  they  were  alive. 


16.  M.  Desjardins  seems  half  conscious  of 
the  mistake  he  has  made  in  expanding  what 
might  have  been  an  instructive  essay  into  a  ra- 
ther wordy  volume.  At  least  the  most  origi- 
nal remarks  suggested  by  his  subject — Les 
MoralisUa  fran^au  du  aeizieme  sUcle — are 
those  directed  to  show  how  and  why  there 
were  no  moralists  to  speak  of  in  that  century. 
To  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and  Mon- 
taigne, he  has  only  to  add  those  of  La  Bo^tie, 
L'Hopital,  Pibrac,  Bodin,  Du  Vair,  and  Char- 
ron,  none  of  whom  exactly  deserves  a  separate 
place  amongst  the  masters  of  moral  science, 
though  their  writings,  taken  collectively,  do 
even  more  than  M.  Desjardins  seems  to  imagine 
to  prove  that  the  public  mind  in  the  time  of 
Luther  was,  as  far  as  abstract  questions  were 
concerned,  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  with 
a  very  few  dull  apophthegms.  One  step,  it  is 
true,  had  been  taken  towards  erecting  ethics 
into  a  separate  study:  most  of  the  writers 
above  mentioned  agreed  in  making  morality  in- 
dependent of  religion.  But  this,  as  M.  Desjar- 
dins points  out  in  the  case  of  Charron,  only 
narrows  the  ground  of  their  substantial  incon- 
sistency :  **  La  morale  se  condamnait  a  manquer 
d'autorit6  en  manquant  de  principes.'*  The 
moralists  surrendered  the  principles  which  had 
had  the  authority  of  common  consent,  and 
were  not  yet  alive  to  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing their  place,  since  in  one  and  the  same  vein 
of  empirical  scepticism,  they  abjured  ^*  aU  reli- 
gious belief  and  all  philosophic  certitude." 
They  had  a  taste  for  moralizing,  not  a  talent 
for  moral  philosophy;  and  their  popularity 
was  principally  owing  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  intelligent  and  not  too  scrupulous,  when 
it  was  found  pleasanter  to  scrutinize  the  jus- 
tice of  severe  laws  than  to  observe  even  easy 
ones. 

According  to  M.  Desjardins,  Luther,  Mon- 
taigne, Calvm,  and  Erasmus  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  tendency.  The  corrupt 
manners  of  which  they  complain  should  be 
met,  they  agreed,  by  me  relaxation,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  of  the  laws,  religious  or  other- 
wise, which  could  in  no  other  way  be  kept 
from  constant  violaticm.  Of  course  they  differ- 
ed as  to  the  concessions  to  be  made,  and  stil) 
more  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing  what  regu- 
lations were  preserved.  Erasmus  wished  the 
practices  of  religion  to  be  made  somewhat 
easier  by  authority,  rather  than  let  consci^ices 


be  burdened  with  ceremonial  sins.  Luther,  in 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  standard  of  spiritual 
disinterestedness,  gave  occasion  to  the  charge 
of  undervaluing  the  merely  moral  virtues. 
Calvin  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  lic^ise 
which  a  strained  application  of  his  doctrine 
would  allow,  by  atnct  and  inquisitorial  rules 
for  the  external  practice  of  his  followers. 
Montaigne  boldly  regulated  the  limits  of  the 
desirable  by  the  attunable ;  but  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  men  will  voluntarily  attain  is 
represented  by  their  individual  tastes,  as  was 
of  course  the  case  with  Montaigne  himself. 
M.  Desjardins's  efforts  to  extract  a  moral  sys- 
tem from  the  Essaia  leave  it  as  much  a  matter 
of  choice  as  before  whether  their  author  shall 
be  set  down  as  an  inconsistent  Epicurean  or  an 
inconsistent  Stoic ;  half  his  practice  and  half 
his  precepts  would  favour  one  view,  and  half 
the  other.  His  standard  of  moral  excellence 
is  derived  from  the  ideal  usages  of  common 
life ;  but,  as  even  this  ideal  is  too  high  for  the 
majority,  he  qualifies  the  definition,  always 
trembling  on  his  pen,  of  virtue  as  the  art  of 
happiness,  by  distinguishing  ephemeral  and 
true  felicity.  But  where  his  precepts  are 
sternest — and  in  the  matter  of  veracity  they 
are  uncompromisingly  stem — they  a  re  en- 
forced by  no  sanctions  and  justified  by  no  ar- 
guments. The  prejudices  of  a  code  of  hon- 
our give  rise  to  notions  of  duty  as  binding  as 
those  enforced  by  religious  or  rational  argu- 
ments ;  but,  when  Montaigne  attempts  to  sys- 
tematize his  real  motives  for  adhering  to  the 
practice  ^*  des  honn^tes  gens,''  he  does  not  get 
beyond  a  general  impression  that  what  is  desi- 
rable for  society  at  large  must  be  desirable  for 
its  individual  members.  If  this  had  been 
self-evident  or  demonstrable  by  experience  or 
plain  common  sense,  Montaigne  might  have 
done  something  towlEurds  a  science  of  morals ; 
as  it  is,  though  perhaps  the  fairest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the 
monJity  of  his  age,  he  only  contributes  indi- 
rectiy  to  define  the  problems  which  were  re- 
opened by  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  whidi,  in  the  eighteenth, 
were  popularized,  not  to  say  vulgarized,  by 
different  schools,  not  at  all  more  profound  than 
the  EsBaU, 

M.  Desjardins  is  not  very  favourably  dis- 
posed to  what  he  considers  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies; and  he  dismisses  Rabelais,  whose 
moral  philosophy  is  more  original  than  Mon- 
taigne's, with  tne  remark  that  Pantagruel 
was  not  read  for  its  good  advice.  As  much  of 
the  volume  as  is  not  taken  up  with  general  re- 
marks or  criticisms  on  Montaigne  and  his  imi- 
tators, Pibrac  and  Charron,  is  divided  between 
the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  lawyers  of 
the  period.  Two  or  three  of  the  last  alone 
have  much  right  to  a  place  among  moralists. 
Cujas,  Dumoulin,  and  Bodin  were  eminent 
names ;  and  their  influence  did  not  end  with 
their  numerous  followers.  Whether  they  be- 
gin, like  the  first,  by  deriving  "jus"  from 
**  justitia  "  "because  right  is  more  primitive 
than  law,"  or,  like  the  second,  attack  the  root 
of  the  current  prejudices  against  usury,  or, 
like  the  third,  try  to  find  universal  and  philo- 
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Sophie  principles  in  defence  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  sanction  and  exemplify  the  rising 
taste  for  moral  investigations.  They  admit 
that  public  law  and  political  authority  should 
rest  on  some  assignable  basis;  and,  pending 
its  determination,  they  solve  the  practical 
question  of  the  moment  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  system  which  they 
would  each  establish  if  they  could.  More 
than  this  no  French  moralist  of  the  sixteenth 
century  can  be  said  to  do. 

17.  Mr.  Whipplb  is  one  of  those  writers 
who  strive  to  place  criticism  among  the  fine 
arts,  to  write  pictorially  and  suggestively,  and 
to  raise,  by  an  allied  literary  process,  the 
same  emotions  in  his  readers  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  he  criticises  excites  in  him- 
se&.  He  is  also  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
class  ;  for  his  necessarily  exaggerated  outlines 
are  filled  in  with  the  results  of  acute  observa- 
tion and  a  wide  miscellaneous  knowledge.  His 
book  on  The  Literature  of  tJie  Age  of  Eliza- 
heth  treats  certain  topics  of  the  subject  with 
some  novell^  and  much  truth.  In  the  lec- 
tures on  Shakespeare,  which  are  the  most  care- 
ful of  the  series,  he  not  undeservedly  derides 
the  moral  platitudes  which  critics  Hke  Ger- 
vinus  make  the  central  ideas  of  the  plays,  and 
lays  down,  dogmatically  enough,  out  with 
much  plausibility,  the  sketchy  outlines  of  the 
poeVs  personalify.  He  notes  the  entire  lack 
of  any  distinctively  religious  character,  any 
character  whose  main-  motives  are  religious, 
in  the  plays,  and  thence  argues  this  single 
want  in  Snakespeare's  own  nature — ^the  lack 
of  any  distinctive  religious  interest ;  and  here 
he  is  unjust  through  not  also  examining 
whether  there  was  not  something  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Shakespeare's  day  which  would 
account  for  his  not  parading  his  own  religious 
likings  or  antipathies  upon  &e  stage.  Of  the 
other  dramatic  poets  of  the  period  Mr.  Whip- 
ple only  reviews  some  of  the  better  known, 
and  adds  nothing  concerning  them  to  the  well- 
worn  criticisms  of  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and 
Lamb.  Even  in  the  case  of  Jonson  he  is  only 
careful  to  get  some  idea  of  the  man  as  a  whole, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  development 
of  his  character.  He  presents  him  in  nis  tri- 
umphant prime,  and  to  this  figure  credits  the 
splenetic  and  envious  snarls  of  his  youth. 
Neither  among  the  dramatists  nor  the  prose 
writers  does  he  mention  Tom  Nash,  who 
nevertheless  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a 
prose  essayist  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
his  age.  Twice  he  set  an  example  which  for 
a  time  turned  the  current  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition into  a  new  mould.  The  first  occasion 
was  when  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  employed 
him  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  and  he  intro- 
duced the  Vetus  Oomoedia,  the  Aristophanic 
drama,  in  order  the  better  to  indulge  in  his 
wild  vein  of  personal  satire.  From  1689  to 
1592  he  must  have  been  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions with  Whitgift,  who  sheltered  him  at 
Croydon  during  the  Plague  in  1692,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  Ms  single  drama  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  SumTnev^e  Last  Will  and 
Testament,     After  the  Aristophanic   drama 


had  been  put  down  for  some  five  or  six  years, 
he  revived  it  in  his  Isle  of  Dogs^  the  form  of 
which  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  imitated  in 
his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  Nash 
was  less  fortunate  in  this  second  experiment ; 
for  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  As  a  prose- 
writer  he  began,  under  the  same  patromi^ 
with  his  squibs  against  Martin  Mar-prelate; 
and  in  th^m,  and  in  his  attacks  on  Gabriel 
Harvey,  he  certamly  proved  himself  the  liieli- 
est,  and  perhaps  the  wittiest,  English  prose- 
writer  of  his  day.  His  loose  periods  are  at 
least  as  notable  in  the  history  of  our  langotte 
as  the  balanced  sentences  of  Sidney,  m. 
Whipple  sometimes  speaks  of  writ^  with 
whom  he  evidently  has  only  a  second-hand  A^ 
quaintance.  What  he  says  of  Lyly  proves  not 
only  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Ihipkua 
when  he  wrote,  which  is  excusable,  but  also 
that  he  had  n^lected  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Lyly*s  "  classic  plays,"  in  which 
few  besides  himself  discover  merely  "fop- 
peries of  diction  and  sentiment,"  and  *^  daiotf 
verbal  confectionery."  He  also  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  styles  of  Lyly  and  Sidney, 
who  in  their  day  were  considered  to  stand  at 
opposite  poles  of  taste.  But  all  these  defi- 
ciencies are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Whipple^s  criticisms  are  exclusively  personal; 
he  judges  all  language  from  the  subjective 
centre  of  his  own  feelings  and  sense  of  the 
congruous.  That  which  grates  on  his  modern 
habits  he  considers  not  so  much  a  good  thing 
rusted  with  time  as  an  alloy  originally  worth- 
less. And  he  expresses  his  sentiments  in  t 
style  which  three  centuries  hence  would  pro- 
bably be  iudged  to  be  as  stilted  and  embroi- 
dered as  ne  considers  that  of  Sidney,  who,  he 
says,  converts  language  **  from  the  temple  of 
thought  into  its  stately  mausoleum." 

18.  In  the  ordinary  narratives  of  Raleigh's 
life,  the  artistic  fire  and  genius  of  tho  man  are 
not  sufficiently  exhibited ;  yet  without  reco^ 
nising  these  qualities  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain, on  the  one  hand,  his  magnificence  and 
extravagance,  and,  on  the  other,  that  imperial 
imagination  in  which  he  reminds  one  of  Napo- 
leon. Dr.  Hannah,  in  his  Courtly  Poets  frm 
Raleigh  to  Montrose^  gives  a  complete  editioQ 
of  all  Raleigh's  extant  poetry.  He  thus  en- 
ables the  student  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  Bar 
leigh's  biography.  The  poems  show  the  his- 
trionic element  in  the  man  —  his  power  to  as- 
sume passion,  and  to  give  heart-rending  ex- 
pression to  imaginary  feelings.  The  chief 
novelty  in  Dr.  Hannah's  book,  besides  his  au 
thentication  of  Raleigh's  poems,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  his  great  poem  UynthiA, 
on  the  strength  of  the  opening  cantos  of  which 
Spenser  complimented  him  as  ^Hhe  summer's 
nightingale."  The  fragment  consists  not  of 
any  part  of  the  original  poem,  but  of  a  twen^- 
first  and  opening  of  a  twenty-second  bow) 
subsequently  added  by  Ralegh.  Drl  Hannah 
places  the  date  of  this  fragment  after  160& 
It  is  abimdantly  clear  that  Raleigh  composed 
it  in  prison  in  1592,  when  Queen  Eliweth 
was  pleased  to  treat  his  marriage  with  Elin^ 
beth  Throckmorton  as  treason  to  herself  ^ 
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that  the  author  placed  the  poem  in  the  hands 
of  Robert  Cecil  to  show  to  the  Queen.  The 
trust  was  a  happy  one ;  for  though  it  probably 
did  not  secure  the  Queen's  sight  of  the  ms.,  it 
secured  its  preservation  among  the  treasures 
at  Hatfield.  It  is  known  that  Raleigh  preyi- 
ous  to  his  marriage  was  a  f ayourite  with  the 
Queen,  who,  on  finding  his  attachment  to 
another,  as  Spenser  says,  thought  to  have 
slain  them  both,  but  on  reflection  awarded 
them  a  less  punishment : — 

^Is  this  the  faith,*  she  said — and  said  no 

more, 
But  turned  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  ever- 


ti 
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more. 

It  was  to  soothe  this  angry  mistress  that  Ra- 
leigh employed  the  smooth  intervention  of 
Robert  Cecil  To  him  he  first  of  all  denied 
the  truth  of  his  marriage;  *^  If  any  such  thing 
were,  I  would  have  imparted  it  to  yoiirself  be- 
fore any  man  living :  and  therefore  I  pray  you 
believe  it  not :  and  I  beseech  ^ou  to  suppress, 
what  you  can,  any  such  malicious  report.  For 
I  profess  before  God  there  is  none  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  I  would  be  fastened  unto." 
But  he  was  fastened ;  and  it  soon  became  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  acknowledge  it  But 
now  another  poetical  lie  might  serve.  In  July 
1692  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  from  the  Tower,  a 
letter  clearly  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen. 
His  heart  was  never  broken  till  now.  **  Once 
amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all  .  .  .  all  wounds 
have  scars  but  that  of  fantasy  [love] ;  all  affec- 
tions tlieir  relentings,  but  that  of  womankind. 
.  .  .  All  those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs, 
the  sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  weigh 
down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  .  .  .  She  is  gone 
in  whom  I  trusted,  and  of  me  hath  not  one 
thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  that 
was."  These  expressions  are  the  key  of  the 
recovered  poem.  In  it  he  speaks  of  the  Queen 
as  still  alive,  but  dead  to  nim.  He  enlarges 
upon  the  revenge  of  womankind.  He  speaks 
of  his  marriage  as  a  frail  misfortune  with 
which  love  had  nothing  to  do. 

*'  But  thou  my  weary  soul  .  .  . 
Dost  know  my  error  never  was  forethought 
Or  ever  could  proceed  from  sense  of  loving." 

And  so  in  magnificent  imagery,  worthy  of  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  he  mourns  over  his  dead 
love  to  the  Queen,  and  the  estrangement  which 
kills  him.  All  poetry  is  but  feigning,  says 
Shakespeare ;  but  Raleigh  carried  his  feigning 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and  honour, 
and  has  set  up  in  it  a  monument  as  discredi- 
table to  his  morals  as  it  is  honourable  to  his 
genius. 

Dr.  Hannah  has  admitted  into  Raleigh's 
works  only  six  poems  of  which  the  authentica- 
tion is  not  satisfactory  to  him.  But,  (mce  nd- 
mitting  tiiose  six,  he  probably  might  have  ex- 
tended his  list  For  instance,  in  the  poetical 
miscellany  The  Phcmix  Nest,  published  in 
1598,  theS'e  is  a  series  of  eight  poems,  begin- 
ning with  the  sonnet  commencing 

"  Those  eyes  which  set  my  fancy  on  a  fire," 

all  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  fragment  of  Cynthict,    Of  these, 
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four  are  admitted  to  be  certainly  Raleigh's ; 
and  one  is  admitted  as  doubtful.  If  internal 
evidence  is  of  any  validity,  the  three  others 
are  his  likewise.  A  still  more  interesting 
question  connected  with  The  Phctmx  Nest  is, 
whether  it  contains  anything  of  Shake- 
speare's? He  printed  his  first  acknowledged 
work  in  1598 ;  out  in  1592,  as  was  shown  in 
The  Korth  British  Beoiew,  No.  108,  p.  88,  he 
was  already  known  to  a  select  circle  of  friends 
for  his  ^^  facetious  grace  in  writing."  Short 
poems  of  his  were  probably  handed  about  in 
manuscripi^  a  welcome  booty  to  the  editor  of  a 
poetical  miscellany.  In  The  PTUmix  Nest 
there  is  a  poem  on  the  world,  signed  **  W.  S. 
Gent ; "  but  it  shows  none  of  his  characteris- 
tics except  brevity  and  compression.  On  the 
other  haiid,  some  of  the  anonymous  pieces 
seem  to  bear  the  imprint  of  his  style  and 
genius.  Dr.  Hannah  prints  one  of  them, 
"The  Shepherd  to  the  Flowers,"  at  p.  174,  in 
which  ideas  and  e9)pressions  are  alike  Shake- 
spearian, everything  in  fact  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rhymes,  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  any  of  Shakespeare's  known  works.  Among 
,  the  pieces  in  which  the  great  poet's  hand  may 
be  suspected  are  the  following : — "  My  First- 
bom  Love,"  p.  94  in  Mr.  Park's  reprint,  in  vol. 
il  of  Eeliconia;  "What  else  is  Hell,"  p.  102 ; 
and  especially  "The  Counter  Love,"  so  like, 
not  only  in  its  beauties,  but  in  its  indecencies, 
to  some  of  Shakespeare's  known  pieces  in  the 
Sozmets,  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  sonnets,  pp.  118, 
119,  and  the  pieces,  "Divide  my  Times,"  p. 
125,  and  "  0  Night,  0  jealous  Night,"  p.  184, 
the  piece  which  immediately  precedes  "The 
Shepherd  to  the  Flowers." 

Next  to  Raleigh,  Dr.  Hannah  has  taken  most 
trouble  with  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  whose  poems 
he  collected  many  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
those  authors  from  whom  he  only  gives  a 
specimen  or  two,  and  whose  works  have  not 
been  collected  before,  he  gives  useful  lists  of 
their  poems,  with  references  to  show  where 
each  may  be  found.  The  whole  collection  is 
carefully  selected  and  well  edited;  and  the 
book  does  credit  to  Dr.  Hannah's  scholarship 
and  industry. 

19.  Emblem-litebaturb  is  a  branch  of  art 
which  still  wants  its  historian,  to  treat  it  gene- 
rally and  in  all  its  bearings,  not  in  its  some- 
what forced  and  altogether  restrictive  relation- 
ship to  a  single  poet  Fmblems,  like  coats  of 
arms,  are  a  sort  of  determinative  hieroglyphics, 
pictorial  epigrams,  representing  a  topic  to  the 
imagination  through  the  eye  by  the  pictiu'e,  as 
well  as  through  the  ear  by  the  accompanying 
verses.  They  belong  essentiidly  to  a  meta- 
physical age,  when  Uie  knowledge  of  nature 
consists  more  in  a  series  of  mystical  and  fan- 
ciful relationshipE^  in  a  confusion  between 
symbol  and  reality,  and  in  magical  receipts  for 
effecting  physical  changes,  than  in  any  orderly 
arrangement  of  facts,  or  inductive  proof  of 
general  principles.  They  lose  their  power 
over  the  mind  in  proportion  as  magical  forms 
lose  their  imagined  power  over  nature.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Alciatus  ranged  with  Doctors 
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of  Diyinity  as  a  moral  force.    Thus  Ghtbrid 
Harvey,  in  one  of  his  sonnets  (1692),  says: — 


(I 


Would  Alciat's  emblem,  or  some  icarlet  hood, 
Could  teach  the  pregnant  sons  of  shining  light 
To  interbrace  each  other  with  delight'' 


Emblematists,     like     epigram    writers,     are 
rather  parasitical  creatures  than  original  forces 
in  literature.    Both  liye  on  the  poets.     They 
choose  the  most  yivid  similitudes,  or  the  most 
terse  and  pointed  thoughts  of  the  poet,  isolate 
them,  and  mould  them  into  a  picture  or  a 
couplet     Originality  is  the  very  last  thing  they 
aim  at     Epigrammatist  after  epigrammatist, 
emblematist  after  emblematist,  embodies  the 
same  illustratiYe  simiUtude  in  a  similar,  but 
slightly  varied,  phrase  or  picture.    They  are 
not  fountains  of  poetical  thoughts,  but  only 
little  pitchers  in  which  some  drops  of  the  water 
of  Hippocrene  may  be  found  more  or  less  per- 
fectly crystallized.     Lily,*^th  his  wonderful 
correspondences    between   a  fanciful  natural 
history  and  the  little  world  of  man,  is  a  writer 
who  has  a  real  affinity  with  them ;  but  to  re- 
gard them  as  in  any  sense  sources  of  Shake- 
speare's imagery  is  entirely  to  mistake  Shake- 
speare's genius.      There  can  be  no  greater 
proof  of  wis  than  the  exceedingly  meagre  list 
of  correspondences  which  Mr.  Green  has  been 
able  to  collect  in  his  book  on  Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblem  Writers.    And  this  list,  neverthe- 
less, is  enlarged  by  such  fanciful  suppositions 
as  that  Shakespeare  probably  had  some  book 
of  emblems  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  spoke 
of    the   two-headed   Janus,    or    the   winged 
Pegasus,  or  the  candle    sineeing  the  moth. 
OccasionaUy,  the    correspondences    are  only 
arrived  at  by  a  singular  misinterpretation  of 
Shakespeare  s  text.    Thus  when  Goriolanus, 
embracmg  Aufidius,  says,  ^*Here  I  clip  the 
anvil  of  my  sword,"  i,e.  Here  I  embrace  the 
body  on  which  I  have  proved  the  temper  of  my 
sword,  Mr.  Green  illustrates  it  thus :  ^^  To  clip, 
or  cut,  i,e,  strike  the  anvil  with  the  sword,  is 
exhibited  by  more  than  one  of  the  emblem 
writers;"  and  he  reproduces  a  picture  of  a 
man  breaking  his  sword  upon  an  anvil,  as  an 
emblem  of  a  man  losing  a  friend  by  putting 
him   to   too   hard   proof — ^the    motto   being 
^' Importunitas  evitanda."      Nothing  can  be 
further  removed  than  the  cousinship  in  this 
instance.     The  best  part  of  Mr.  Green's  book 
is  ^e  account  he  gives  of  the  emblem  writers, 
with  expensive  reproductions  of  some  of  their 
more  remarkable  plates ;  and  the  most  apposite 
is  a  collection  of  parallel  passages  between  the 
poetiT  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  Whitney, 
the   English   emblematist    of    1686.     These 
parallelisms  had  been  already  indicated  by  Mr. 
Douce  and  Mr.  Knight     They  are,  however, 
more  thoroughly  given  by  Mr.  Green  than  by 
any  previous  writer. 


20.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  Tlie  PonU- 
fical  Decrees  against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth 
has  deservedly  reached  a  second  edition  with- 
in a  few  days  of  its  first  appearance.  It  deals 
in  a  masterly  way  with  one  aspect  of  a  histori- 


cal controversy.  It  shows  that  in  the  famoos 
condemnations  of  Galileo  and  the  CopemicaD 
doctrine  by  the  Congregations  of  the  Index 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  the  act  was  not  merely 
one  of  those  Congregations,  but  that  each  step 
of  the  affair  was  taken  by  express  command 
of  the  Pope,  that  his  intervention  was  official 
and  the  decrees  Papal,  and  that  the  arguments 
and  suggestions  to  ]the  contrary  maide  by  a 
school  interested  in  denying  these  facts  are 
unhistorical,  untrue,  and  in  many  cases 
absurd.  The  author  selects  some  of  those 
writers  who  have  been  considered  most  suc- 
cessful in  explaining  away  or  putting  a  new 
construction  on  the  matter,  and  shows  how 
their  explanations  and  constructions  are  in 
contradiction  with  the  facts,  and  how  the  new 
facts  which  they  produce  are  taken  from  pro- 
ceedings of  later  date,  which  hvae  reaUy  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  in  hand.  It  has 
been  the  custom  with  some  writers  to  dissoke 
the  official  character  of  the  decrees  in  a  mist 
of  sentiment,  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
(so  far  as  the  last  is  concerned)  a  freak  of  ill- 
temper  in  Pope  Urban  vin.,  who  thought  hun- 
self  caricatured  by  Galileo  in  his  Dialogo  un- 
der the  person  of  Simplicio.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  patiently  controverts  this  view. 
He  shows  that  Galileo,  in  spite  of  the  most 
palpable  falsehood  and  shuffling,  was  reallj 
very  leniently  treated,  as  leniency  was  then 
understood,  and  that  the  desire  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  time  was  to  crush  the  opinion,  but 
not  to  crush  the  man.  One  new  fact  which  be 
states  in  a  postscript  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  produces  an  Index  expvrgaUh 
rius  of  1664,  in  which  all  preceding  decrees 
about  books  were  collected  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  vn.,  who  prefixed  a  bull  to  the 
volume,  in  which  he  *^  confirms  and  approves 
each  and  every  one  of  these  decrees  by  his 
apostolic  authority."  Among  these  decrees  is 
that  against  Copernicus,  Didacus  a  Stnnici 
and  Foscarini,  who,  it  is  said,  ^^  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  tiie  immobility  d 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  earth,  is  consonant  to  truth, 
and  not  adverse  to  Holy  Scripture.  Lest  there- 
fore such  opinion  should  insinuate  itself  fur- 
ther to  the  peril  of  Catholic  truth,"  all  books 
teaching  such  doctrines  are  respectively  pro- 
hibited, condemned,  and  suspended. 


21.  Mr.  Markham  has  made  a  contributiop 
of  real  value  to  the  history  of  the  great  Ciril 
War  in  his  L\fe  qf  the  Great  Lord  Fairfai' 
It  was  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  the 
careful  execution  of  which  has  evidently  been 
a  labour  of  love  with  the  writer.  The  cam- 
paigns are  very  clearly  explained,  and  illus- 
trated with  some  excellent  maps ;  the  family 
connections  and  personal  antecedents  of  the 
less  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary War  have  been  diligently  investigated,  tod 
are  given  in  the  notes.  In  one  main  object  of 
his  book  Mr.  Markham  has  been  thoroughly 
successful.  He  shows  that  to  Fairfax,  rather 
than  to  CromwelL  belones  the  credit  of  hating 
first  disciplined  the  Puritans  and  led  them  to 
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victoiy ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  was  won  almost  singly  bj  the 
northern  general  Where  he  breaks  down  is 
in  the  attempt  to  extenuate  his  hero's  failure 
as  a  statesman  by  exclusive  reference  to  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  character.  But  there  is 
not  much  special  pleading  of  this  kind ;  and 
what  there  is  seems  to  arise  from  the  author's 
inability  to  understand  the  union  of  the  high- 
est personal  and  soldierly  qualities  with  a  want 
of  political  forecast  and  a  weak  wilL  Some- 
times, too,  his  strone  feeling  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary side  makes  nim  unjust  to  its  oppo- 
nents. It  is  scarcely  fair  to  blame  Prince 
Rupert  for  joining  a  cause  of  which  his  eldest 
brother  disapproved  (p.  151),  when  that  brother 
was  amongst  the  most  contemptible  of  men ; 
and  the  constant  attacks  on  Charles  for  his 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  admission  that 
France  and  Sweden  had  a  distinct  share  in  in- 
citing to  the  rebellion.  That  Lucas  and  Lisle 
deserved  the  death  to  which  Fairfax  condemn- 
ed them  may  be  readily  granted.  They  had 
broken  parole  and  shed  blood  needlessly.  But 
the  sole  reason  Fairfax  himself  gives  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  their  case  as  **  mere  sol- 
diers of  fortune ''  and  that  of  Lords  Capel  and 
Norwich,  ^^  who  were  considerable  for  estates 
and  families,"  ought  not  to  have  been  x)assed 
over  in  complete  silence.  Mr.  Markham's 
literary  style  is  often  heavy,  and  sometimes  in- 
flated. But,  generally  speaking,  the  merits  of 
the  book  f^v  outweigh  its  defects;  and  the 
most  obvious  faults  are  such  as  a  single  revi- 
sion would  remove. 

The  military  history  of  the  Civil  War  is  in 
several  respects  anomalous  and  curious.  When 
the  war  broke  out  there  were  many  English 
and  Scottish  officers  in  the  country  who  had 
served  under  the  greatest  generals  of  the  day 
in  the  most  hard-fought  battles  of  that  or  per- 
haps of  any  time.  Men  naturally  turned  to 
these  as  their  leaders ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Leslies,  Masseys,  and  Urrys,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  could  not  hold 
their  own  against  the  self-taught  Cromwells, 
Fairfaxes,  and  Hoptons.  It  was  at  once  a 
cause  and  a  consequence  of  this  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  tactics  of  the  English  army  wel^e 
very  little  influenced  by  the  Swedish  model. 
Qustavus's  improvements,  the  mixture  of 
horsemen  and  musketeers,  and  the  light  artil- 
lery, made  of  wood  and  leather  on  occasion, 
found  no  counterpart  in  England,  where  a  regi- 
ment of  Urry's  troopers  refused  at  Marston 
Moor  to  be  broken  up,  while  the  artillery  at 
Naseby  was  so  cumbrous  and  bad  that  both 
sides  practically  disregarded  it  Again,  the 
strength  of  the  Swedes  lay  in  their  mfantry ; 
the  English  battles  for  a  long  time  were  mere 
melees  of  cavalry,  and  the  footmen  had  done 
their  duty  if  they  stood  firm.  These  con- 
siderations explain  the  difference  we  have 
noted.  Trained  officers  lost  half  thtir  value 
when  a  campaign  was  made  up  of  engagements 
of  small  bodies,  who  rode  to  meet  one  another 
across  country,  and  whose  fate  turned  on  the 
leader^  s  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  power 
of  infusing  confidence  into  his  men.    A  cap- 


tain Hke  Fairfax,  who  had  hunted  over  half 
Yorkshire,  and  whom  the  yeomen  respected  as 
the  representative  of  a  great  county  family, 
was  worth  any  number  of  half -foreign  Dugald 
Dalgettys.  No  doubt,  after  a  time,  tiiese  con- 
ditions were  reversed.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  new  model,  the  Parliamentary  army  was 
composed  of  well-disciplined  men  under  trained 
veterans.  But  by  this  time  the  war  had  been 
its  own  school ;  and  the  native  leaders,  younger, 
abler,  and  equally  familiar  with  battie-fields, 
could  hold  meir  own  against  their  early  in- 
structors. Mr.  Markham  makes  just  havoc  of 
one  exaggerated  reputation,  showing  up 
Ruperfs  incompetency  on  eveiy  occasion 
where  real  generalship  was  tested.  On  the 
other  side,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
intrusted  at  twenty-five  with  the  command  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  matched  with  the 
best  officers  of  the  enemy.  The  Parliament 
had  no  nephews  to  promote ;  and  Fairfax,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  its  captains,  had  givev 
signal  proof  of  his  merit  before  the  command- 
in-chief  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  incidentally  vindicates  Cromwell  from  the 
charge  of  dishonestiy  intriguing  to  contrive  and 
then  evade  the  self-denying  ordinance.  But,  if 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  Fairfax  singled  him 
out  for  service  as  the  one  man  who  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  it  goes  far  to  disprove  his 
other  opinion  that  Cromwell's  conduct  at  Mars- 
ton Moor  was  disgraced  by  cowardice  or  in- 
capacity. After  aU,  the  most  unfavourable  ac- 
count would  only  prove  that  he  was  wounded, 
and  left  the  field  at  a  critical  moment,  and  re- 
covered afterwards.  But  even  a  slight  wound 
may  disorder  or  disable  a  brave  man  for  the 
time;  and  anyhow,  Cromwell's  withdrawal 
does  not  seem  to  have  damaged  him  in  his 
chiefs  opinion. 

Fairfax's  successes  as  a  general,  and  his 
positiim  as  a  politician,  belong  eminently  to  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  There  is  no  reason,  in- 
deed, to  believe  that  the  soldier  who  won 
Naseby  and  reduced  Bristol  would  not  have 
played  his  part  equally  well  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Rather  we  may  perhaps  think  that  it 
would  not  have  needed,  a  miracle  to  deliver 
Fairfax  as  Cromwell  was  saved  at  Dunbar. 
But  Fairfax  never  varied  from  his  firs^t  princi- 
ples. He  drew  his  sword  in  the  belief  that 
monarchy  ought  to  be  limited,  and  the  Church 
of  England  reformed ;  and  he  sheati^ed  it,  dis- 
heartened and  dismayed,  when  he  found  that 
church  and  throne  had  been  swept  away. 
Were  this  all,  it  might  seem  that  no  reproach 
rested  upon  his  character.  But  those  who  re- 
member that  in  1648  Fairfax  stood  pre-eminent 
above  every  military  rival  by  prestige  and  rank 
in  the  army,  and  that  the  campaigns  which 
really  made  Cromwell's  reputation  had  not  yet 
been  fought,  naturally  ask  why  Fairfax  stood 
by  with  folded  hands  to  see  the  King's  execu- 
tion, the  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the  Protec- 
tor's usurpation  of  power.  Is  any  man  of 
first-rate  capacity  absolved  for  inaction  when 
the  Commonwealth  is  in  danger ;  and  would  it 
have  been  more  difficult  for  &e  general  to  rally 
troops  round  him  when  his  fame  was  stiU 
fresh,  than  in  1660  when  he  decided  Lambert's 
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fate  ?  The  answer  may  probably  be  found  in 
character  more  than  in  circimiistances.  It  is 
true  Fairfax  was  now  in  broken  health,  and  to 
some  extent  physically  disqualified  for  new 
campaigns.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  army  would  not  have  followed  him 
against  the  Parliament.  But  it  is  at  least  high- 
ly probable  that  his  immediate  and  energetic 
opposition  to  any  of  the  measures  just  in- 
stanced would  have  forced  its  promoters  to 
hesitate  and  perhaps  abstain.  Unfortunately, 
Fairfax  wanted  initiative.  Where  a  decision 
was  forced  upon  him,  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  would  choose  a  side,  and  adhere 
to  it  wit^  stainless  loyalty.  But  when  it  was 
possible  to  withdraw,  he  shrank  from  the  per- 
petual necessity  of  deciding  complicate  prob- 
lems, and  winding  his  way  through  a  maze  of 
political  intrigues,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
risk  of  occasioning  fresh  bloodshed.  Too 
noble  to  suspect  others  till  the  time  for  suspi- 
llon  was  past,  too  happy  in  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances to  care  for  any  prize  that  the  game 
of  public  life  could  bestow,  he  was  also  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  the  war  of 
principles  had  not  ended  at  Bristol,  and  that 
something  more  than  well-meaning  and  nerve- 
less conduct  was  required  of  him.  It  may 
seem  idle  to  regret  the  past,  and  useless  to 
speculate  on  what  might  nave  been.  But  the 
more  justice  is  done  to  Fairfax's  military  capa- 
city and  private  virtue,  the  more  impossible  it 
is  not  to  deplore  that  ne  only  served  England 
for  a  small  portion  of  his  life.  Mr.  Markham^s 
picture  of  him — and  it  is  very  vivid — shows 
us  a  gentleman  to  whom  no  story  of  broken 
faith  or  private  greed  attaches,  and  a  soldier 
from  whom  Cromwell  would  have  taken  orders, 
*Hhe  one  absolutely  unselfish  public  man  in 
England,"  breaking  his  sword,  and  abandoning 
the  Commonwealth,  because  he  differed  from 
the  policy  of  its  rulers.  Surely  so  scrupulous 
a  conscience  might  have  considered  whether  it 
was  quite  honourable  to  let  those  whom  he  had 
led  lose  all  for  which  they  had  fought  Within 
two  years  of  the  Generars  retirement  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  country  were  at  the  mercy 
of  an  adventurer:  within  ten,  a  government 
only  more  tolerable  and  even  more  degraded 
than  that  which  Fairfax  overthrew,  had  been 
restored.  When  he  died  in  1 671,  he  may  fairly 
have  questioned,  judging  by  the  result, 
whether  any  lasting  gain  had  been  won  for 
England ;  and  perhaps  the  best  lesson  of  his 
life  is  that  neither  moral  goodness  nor  intellec- 
tual capacity  can  redeem  the  want  of  decision 
and  a  strong  will. 

22.  Dr.  Stoughton's  two  volumes  on  The 
Church  of  the  Restoration  embrace  the  period 
of  English  ecclesiastical  history  from  Crom- 
well's death  to  the  acquittal  of  me  seven  Bish- 
ops. Like  the  earlier  portions  on  the  Church 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Church  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  present  work  is  honourably 
distinguished  by  undeviating  truthfulness  ot 
design ;  and  the  autlior  perhaps  rather  errs  by 
inclining  to  think  too  well  of  those  to  whose 
t}pinions  he  is  most  alien,  than  b^  misconceiving 
or  misrepresenting  their  principles  of  action. 


He  has  also  read  widely,  and  frequently  draws 
from  new  or  unpublished  materials.  Dealing 
with  a  portion  of  history  which  has  never  y5 
been  adequately  treated,  he  is  often  able  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  predecessors ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  he  gives  a  judicial  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  Nonconformists  of  whom  Neal  is 
only  the  extravagant  partisan,  makes  his  vol- 
umes of  special  interest  Nevertheless  they 
just  fall  short  of  the  comparatively  high  stan- 
dard it  is  reasonable  to  think  they  might  have 
reached.  The  fault  of  the  earlier  parts  was  a 
certain  want  of  definiteness.  It  is  intensified 
in  The  Church  of  the  Restoration;  and  the 
mind  is  bewilder^  by  unfinished  sketches  and 
loosely  conceived  statements  of  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences. About  half  the  second  volume  is 
occupied  with  biographical  sketches  of  divines, 
or  criticisms  on  thdr  works.  When  the  can- 
vas is  so  crowded  with  figures,  distinctness  be- 
comes the  artist* s  first  requisite ;  and  the  very 
good-nature  which  leads  Dr.  Stoughton  to  ex- 
tenuate all  differences  is  fatal  to  the  precision 
of  his  summings  up.  Neither,  it  must  be  added, 
is  he  always  quite  clear  as  to  what  his  antago- 
nists hold. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volumes  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  persecution  of  Non- 
conformists. It  is  written  with  characteristic 
moderation,  and  gives  the  impression  of  sum- 
ming up  fairly  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Its 
chief  result  is  that,  after  the  time  when  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force,  there  wa» 
scarcely  any  parish  where  Nonconformists  were 
not  persecuted  in  one  way  or  another,  but  that 
at  no  time  was  the  persecution  thorough. 
Here,  it  might  be,  the  whole  spirit  of  a  town 
was  so  completely  in  the  Dissenting  interest, 
that  even  Puritan  gatherings  could  be  held 
openly ;  there,  a  powerful  landowner  interposed 
to  shelter  religionists  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thized. Not  unfrequently  the  King  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  empty  the  jails  by  an  act  of  grace ; 
sometimes  magistrates  grew  weary  of  the  un- 
popular duties  thrust  upon  them,  and  would 
intimidate  the  spies  who  laid  informations.  If, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  many  men 
of  eminence  were  debarred  the  exercise  of  their 
only  profession,  the  clergyman's  or  the  school- 
master's, and  that  many  died  in  jail  for  no 
worse  crime  than  attendance  on  a  conventicle, 
it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  partj 
suffered  in  some  degree  by  its  own  deliberate 
choice.  It  courted  the  scourge,  in  order  that 
Catholics  might  be  brought  to  the  block,  and 
would  rather  endure  persecution  for  a  time 
than  sanction  the  fatal  precedent  that  an  Es- 
tablished Chiurch  ought  not  to  persecute.  The 
reaction  that  followed  the  Popish  Plot  did 
much  to  sober  the  public  sense.  Men  perceived 
that  Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  as  real  a  dan- 
ger to  society  as  Coleman  and  the  Jesuits ;  and, 
as  the  absurdity  of  the  fictitious  plans  for  re- 
ducing England  was  exposed,  thoughtful  poli- 
ticians awoke  to  a  conviction  that  the  onlv 
quarter  to  which  France  and  Rome  could  look 
for  support  was  the  Court  of  St  James's. 
Moreover,  without  here  controverting  Dr. 
Stoughton's  opinion  that  Baxter  and  Howe 
were  the  two  most  original  divines  of  the  cen- 
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tury,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  won- 
dei^ul  impulse  given  to  physical  science  by 
Locke,  Newton,  Wallis,  and  fioyle,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  did  much  to  withdraw  at- 
tention from  theological  controversy.  The 
Nonconformist  teachers  were  superseded  by  a 
new  philosophy,  while  they  still  thought  only 
of  exchanging  blows  with  their  old  ant^onists ; 
and  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  active 
speculation  of  England  was  to  be  mostly  scep- 
ticaL  It  is  a  curious  feature  of  Dr.  Stoughton's 
book,  that  he  seems  as  unconscious  of  this  ten- 
dency in  the  times  he  is  describing  as  were  the 
divines  who  lived  in  it  Once  indeed  he  alludes 
to  that  jealousy  of  science  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  he  evidently  regards  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  significance. 

23.  Dr.  Pichler's  Theologie  des  Leibni»  is 
the  first  work  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject  with  materials  sufficient  to  justify 
conclusions.  There  have  been  men  whose  re- 
ligious insight  was  deeper  than  that  of  Leibniz, 
and  some,  though  very  few,  whose  theological 
knowledge  was  greater ;  but  not  one  among  the 
modems  has  equalled  him  in  the  amount  of 
general  scientific  learning  with  which  he  ap- 

groached  questions  of  divinity,  or  in  cqmpre- 
ensiveness  of  genius,  or  in  that  keenness  and 
elevation  of  judgment  which  made  him  see  so 
clearly  the  defects  of  the  churches  while  re- 
cognising all  the  value  of  ecclesiasticid  institu- 
tions.    So  much  impartiality  in  religious  con- 
troversy has  rarely  been  united  with  so  much 
earnestness,  or  so  free  from  the  reproach  of 
indifference.    Not  even  Grotius  or  F^nelon  is 
80  instructive  for  the  attitude  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  claims  of  the  Church.    The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Leibniz  has  lately  been  dis- 
cussed by  Fischer  with  extraordinary  ability,  but 
his  theological  ideas  are  still  imperfectly  known. 
At  least  twelve  volumes  have  been  published 
within  the  last  few  years,  containing  writings 
by  him  which  were  not  known  before;   and 
much  is  still  unprinted.     It  was  not  his  way  to 
compose  systematically.    He  never  at  any  time 
was  tiioroughly  master  of  all  his  thoughts. 
The  fertility  of  his  mind  was  such  that  the 
harvest  could  nev^  be  completely  gathered. 
New  ideas  came  crowding  upon  him  whenever 
he  sat  down  to  write.    The  progress  was  as 
incessant  as  the  production.      The  sluggish 
pen  refused  to  register  the  working  of  that  ex- 
hau^tless  brain.    The  wealth  of  matter  made 
his  style  confused.     He  was  never  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  written,  and  came  back  to 
the  same  point,  seeking  the  exact  expression 
to  clothe  and  define  his  thought,  and  seeking 
it  in  vain.    He  was  happier  in  writing  letters 
than  in  writing  books.     His  letters  are  not  elo- 
quent or  brilliant ;  but  they  are  too  shoH;  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  meUiod  and  revision ; 
and  no  other  correspondence  is  so  instructive. 
The  greater  part  of  the  theology  of  Leibniz  is 
to  be  found  in  them;    and  they  have  been 
turned  by  Dr.  Pichler  to  great  advantage;    He 
has  had  access  to  unpublished  matter,  and  was 
in  many  respects  favourably  situated  to  be  the 
historian  of  this  great  dispassionate  divine.    A 
Catholic  priest,  however  learned,  is  seldom  free 


from  the  entanglement  of  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  the  hieraBchy.  He  feels  himself  com- 
mitted not  only  to  the  cause  of  a  doctrine,  di- 
vine and  true,  but  to  that  of  an  institution  re- 
presented by  sinful  men;  and  he  becomes 
anxious  to  justify  the  works  of  men  as  well  as 
the  works  of  God.  Attachment  to  religious 
truth  interferes  with  his  attachment  to  histori- 
cal truth.  The  doctrine  warps  the  fact  His- 
tory saves  no  souls,  and  must  yield  to  the  in- 
terest of  faith  that  does.  All  these  fallacies 
have  never  deluded  Dr.  Pichler;  and  he  has 
been  honourably  distinguished  for  literary  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  for  untiring  industry.  He 
has  mastered  his  subject  with  a  completeness 
which  no  other  writer  on  it  has  approached. 
He  is  even  needlessly  profuse  of  sentences  from 
Leibniz,  which  are  often  admirable,  and  which 
do  not  lose  by  being  taken  out  of  their  setting. 
On  many  points  there  is  nothing  to  be  added, 
nothing  but  compression  to  be  wished  for. 

The  great  question  of  all  is  the  exact  position 
of  Leibniz  in  the  conflict  of  the  Churches. 
This  is  the  principal  object  of  Dr.  Pichler^s  at- 
tention ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  he  has 
been  more  completely  unsuccessful  Nothing 
in  the  life  of  Leibniz  is  more  memorable  than 
his  long  endeavours  for  the  union  of  Christen- 
dom. Above  all  things  he  laboured  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  unity. 
He  readily  and  warmly  acknowledged  the  mer- 
its of  Catholicism,  wlule  insisting  on  the  need« 
of  reforms;  and  there  is  no  quality  more 
seemly  in  a  controversialist  than  the  gift  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  system  of 
opponents.  Dr.  Pichler  is  so  much  more  ardent 
a  reformer  than  Leibniz  that  he  apologizes  for 
Leibniz's  admiration  for  Catholicism,  and  ex- 
plains it  b^  political  causes.  He  calls  him  a 
politic  divine,  "ein  staatskluger  Theologe." 
He  apparently  dislikes  the  systems  of  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  wishes  them  not  to  be  developed,  united, 
and  perfected,  but  abolished,  to  make  room  for 
a  sort  of  purely  German,  national  Christianity 
(p.  164).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  misunder- 
stand more  grossly  the  spirit  of  Leibniz's  Iro- 
nies^ or  to  be  more  out  of  S3rmpath^  with  it 
Unfortunateljr  Dr.  Pichler's  book  is  written 
with  a  polenucal  purpose.  He  has  perverted 
the  theology  of  the  great  conciliator  into  an  oc- 
casion for  attacking  the  Church  whose  priest- 
hood his  attainments  fit  him  to  adorn ;  and  in, 
Leibniz's  incomparable  labours  to  unite  and  to 
build  up,  he  has  sought  means  to  separate  and 
to  destroy.  He  has  not  learned  the  charity 
and  the  serenity  of  his  illustrious  original,  nor 
practised  his  precept,  '^  ambigua  in  melius  in- 
terpretarl" 

24.  Thb  Germans  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  a  colonizing  people.  The  course  of 
their  emigration  was  interrupted  for  a  time 
when  the  Carolingian  Empire,  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions,  became  a  prey  to  the 
Northmen  and  Magyars;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  authority  was  re-established  at  home, 
the  population  began  to  increase,  and  the  col- 
onizing tendency  revived.  Till  the  discovery 
of  America  it  was  not  possible  for  the  stream 
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to  take  a  westerly  direction.  For  centuries, 
therefore,  it  flowed  towards  the  east;  and 
*Wge  tracts  of  country,  originally  inhabited  by 
Slavs,  thus  became  German.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  the  settlements  acquired  a  peculiar 
character.  The  Order  of  the  Sword  was  al- 
ready established  in  Livonia,  when  the  Knights 
of  ^e  Teutonic  Order,  with  which  it  was  after- 
wards united,  were  called  in  by  the  Duke  of 
Poland  to  conquer  the  country  of  the  heathen 
and  warlike  Prussians.  The  conquest  was 
achieved;  Christianity  was  forcibly  estab- 
lished; and  the  possession  was  secured  by 
settlers  from  Germany.  German  knights  pen- 
etrated into  Livonia  and  Esthonia;  and  Ger- 
man traders  laid  the  foundation  of  flourishing 
towns  there.  But  it  was  too  far  off  for  the 
peasantry  to  follow  them ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  German  clergy,  nobiUty,  and 
citizens,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
subjugated  native  population  of  another  race. 
Herr  Bienemann  in  his  lectures,  Atu  Baltucher 
Vorzeity  has  given  an  animated  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  lliese  provinces — the  quarrels  of  Bishops, 
Orders,  and  citizens,  and  the  calamities  and  (Hs- 
tress  inflicted  on  the  colonies  by  rebellious  sub- 
jects, by  hostile  neighbours,  and  by  the  Danes. 
The  condition  of  things  became  worse  as  the 
German  Empire  grew  weaker  and  more  divided, 
and  the  failure  of  religious  enthusiasm  stopped 
the  influx  of  Crusaders  and  emigrants.  The 
JReformation  destroyed  the  old  ecclesiastical 
State ;  and  the  Order  became  an  anachronism. 
At  last  Livonia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Poles  and 
Swedes,  and  was  equally  deceived  and  oppressed 
by  both.  The  author  describes  the  resolute 
stand  made  by  the  nobles,  in  the  name  of  their 
country,  for  the  old  laws,  which,  though  sol- 
enmlv  confirmed,  were  again  and  again  set  at 
nought  by  the  Government;  and  he  shows  the 
strong  position  they  took  up,  and  the  eminent 
qualities  of  some  of  theur  leaders.  The  Rus- 
sian conquest  was  brought  about  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country  on  the  part  of 
the  Swedes ;  and  at  this  point  the  book  ends 
with  the  guarantee  of  ancient  rights,  which 
was  solemnly  given  by  Peter  the  Great  The 
autlior  has  not  worked  without  a  political  pur- 
pose ;  for  his  sketch  of  the  past  is  calculated 
to  inspire  a  resistance  similar  to  that  which  he 
describes  to  the  analogous  policy  of  Russia. 
But  he  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  original  re- 
searches, which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  by  a  distinguished  series  of  scholars 
and  patriots.  The  sources  in  home  and  foreign 
archives  have  been  diligently  investigated ;  and 
these  lectures  are  a  maturea  result  of  such  la- 
bours. They  were  delivered  at  Reval  to  the 
lecturer's  countrymen,  and  imfortunately  are 
too  full  of  merely  local  allusions  to  be  always 
easily  followed. 

25.  Lord  Stakhopb's  volume  connecting  M a- 
caulay's  History  of  England  with  his  own,  is  in 
many  respects  an  important  contribution  to 
literature.  It  deals  with  a  period  of  singular 
interesti  which  has  never  yet  been  woilhily 
described ;  and  it  deals  with  it  in  some  respects 
adequately.  Lord  Stanhope  inUmates  in  his 
preface  tliat  he  has  given  particular  care  to  the 


portrait  of  Marlborough ;  and  his  estimate  is 
perhaps  on  the  whole  that  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted finally.  Indeed  few  can  be  better  qiiili- 
fied  to  pass  sentence  on  an  intricate,  thood) 
rather  passionless,  character  than  a  writer  like 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  unites  great  care  in  ^ 
examination  of  evidence  to  eminent  freedom 
from  party  bias  in  summing  up.  A  historitn 
who  is  creditably  free  from  small  inaccuracie&, 
and  honourably  distinguished  by  a  judidil 
candour,  and  whose  style  is  singularly  Kmpid 
and  clear,  will  always  take  high  rank  among 
his  fellows.  Nevertheless  there  are  BereraJ 
palpable  deficiencies  in  the  present  volume. 
The  chapters  on  English  domestic  history  ue 
comparatively  meagre  and  weak.  The  existence 
of  Ireland  is  scarcely  recognized.  The  accounts 
of  battles,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them, 
owe  their  seeming  clearness  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  manoeuvres  and  operations  have  \ipax 
slurred  over  or  omitted.  The  corrections 
which  continental  histories  supply  to  English 
sources  have  not  been  properly  investigated. 
The  last  chapter,  on  the  Age  of  Anne,  is  so 
poor  that  it  is  difl3cult  to  understand  how  Lord 
stanhope  can  have  written  it  Whole  pages 
occur  mroughout  the  book  without  a  line  to 
indicate  from  what  materials  the  narrative  hts 
been  derived.  Several  of  these  imperfections 
might  easily  be  removed.  But  some  appear  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  writer ;  and,  if^  tbe^ 
are  rather  more  apparent  in  this  than  m  his 
earlier  historical  works,  the  reason  perhaps  is 
that  he  is  painting  on  a  larger  canvas,  and  in 
his  own  despite  challenges  comparison  with  his 
great  predecessor.  Macaulay  could  not  have 
written  as  dispassionately  as  Lord  Stanhope 
has  done  about  Marlborough;  but  he  wodd 
have  left  us  in  no  doubt  why  one  ministry 
succeeded  another,  how  a  reaction  was  possible 
of  which  Sacheverell  was  the  hero,  or  what 
forces  were  working  in  the  English  society  of 
Queen  Anne's  days. 

An  instance  of  the  faults  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
narrative  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  his 
story  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  with  the  Frendi 
account  in  Madgett's  Eiitoirs  de  Marlbcfougky 
published  by  Napoleon's  orders.  Lord  Stan- 
hope begins  by  giving  a  good  and  careful  ac- 
count of  the  ground,  and  of  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  two  armies.  He  explains  that 
the  Bavarian-French  army  was  practically  sor- 
inised  by  the  English-Austrian,  but  had  ample 
time  to  form  on  me  heights  from  Blenheim  to 
Lutzingen.  Thus  while  Eugene  was  leading 
the  Austrian  troops  on  the  right  against  the 
Bavarians,  the  English  left  remained  under  the 
French  fire.  As  soon  as  Eugene  had  crossed, 
the  English  advanced  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
Lord  Outts  was  heavily  repulsed  fromBlen- 
heim.  Marlborough,  proposing  to  come  to  bis 
aid,  brought  his  cavidry  across  the  Nebel,  a 
little  strMm  which  divided  the  armies,  and 
routed  Tallard  in  a  decisive  charge.  So  far  as 
we  understand  it,  this  account  represents  the 
battle  to  have  been  a  movement  along  the 
whole  Englisb  line,  decided  partly  tbroogh 
Tallard's  fault  in  not  charging  the  Sngliw 
while  they  were  struggling  through  bad  ground, 
and  partly  through  the  panic  wMch  seiied  the 
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French  caTalry.  In  other  words,  Marlborough's 
combinations  are  reduced  to  a  charge,  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making.    The  French  narrative  is  at  once  more 
intelligible  and  more  honourable  to  the  Eng- 
lish l^der's  generalship.     It  makes  Tallard's 
first  mistake  consist  in  arranging  the  French- 
Bavarians  in  two  armies,  with  two  centres,  and 
four  wings  of  cavalry ;  his  next,  in  shutting  up 
twenty-seven  l^attalions  of  his  best  infantry  in 
Blenheim,  on  his  extreme  right,  where  their 
very   numbers  made  many  of  them  useless, 
while  the  cavalry  on  their  left  were  too  weak 
to  maintain  the  long  line  intrusted  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  position,  that 
Marlborough,  whose  troops  suffered  severely 
from  the  French  fire  in  crossing  tiie  Nebel, 
would  probably  have  failed  to  force  it,  if  he 
had  not  occupied  the  defenders  of  Blenheim 
with   a  feigned  attack,  while  he  massed  his 
cavalry  against  TaUard's  left    From  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  French  fled,  it  is  evident  that 
their  flank  was  turned ;  and  their  panic  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  thou^  superior  in  numbers 
along  the  whole  line,  tiiey  were  overpowered  at 
the   point  where  they  were  charged.    A  few 
battalions  of  infantiy  would  have  arrested  the 
English  horse,  and  have  given  time  for  the 
French  cavabry  to  rally.    But  Lord  Cutts  had 
occupied  the  French  foot  in  Blenheim  till  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  be  drawn  out ;  and  this  was 
his  real  work,  to  assist  Maiiborough  rather  than 
to  be  assisted  by  him.    Tallard,  as  Lord  Stan- 
hope points  out,  lets  the  moment  for  a  decisive 
charge  escape ;  and  it  does  not  much  matter 
whe&er  he  was  absent'at  the  moment  in  another 
part  pf  the  field.    His  faully  disposition  of  his 
troojps  was  the  real  cause  of  his  defeat ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  English  cavalry,  even 
if  it  had  been  beaten  back,  would  have  rallied 
behind  the  foot,  and  renewed  the  battle.    It  is 
a  minor  circumstance,  but  in  accepting  the  esti- 
mate that  **  thousands  "  perished  in  the  Danube, 
as  Lord  Stanhope  on  the  whole  seems  inclined 
to  do,  he  is  in  opposition  to  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  San  Yitali,  who  computes  the  victims 
only  at  some  hundreds.    It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  Marlborough  in  person  pursued  the 
fugitives.    The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
he  hurried  from  the  field  he  had  won  to  sup- 
port Eugene  on  the  left    Generally,  it  may  be 
said  that,  while  Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  is 
not  actmdly  or  not  greatly  wrong,  it  does  not 
assist  the  reader  to  a  comprehension  of  Marl- 
borough's strategy. 

Three  yeaf s  after  Blenheim  had  been  fought^ 
Marlborough  thought  it  advisable  to  visit 
Charles  xn.,  whose  victories  were  exciting 
alarm  in  Germany.  PoHtically  the  interview 
of  the  two  conquerors  was  not  very  important ; 
for  Charles  from  passion,  and  his  ministers 
from  policy,  were  i^ke  decided  to  let  nothing 
interfere  with  the  Russian  war.  Lord  Stan- 
hope, however,  following  Coxe,  represents 
Marlborough  as  gradually  winning  over  Charles 
by  his  persuasive  powers  to  the  English  inte- 
rest, and  as  distnbuting  fees  and  pensions 
among  the  Swedish  ministers.  Fryxell's  ac- 
count is  very  different.  "The  two  men,"  he 
says,   "were   ill-matched.     Charles   thought 


that  Marlborough  was  more  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man than  a  soldier  should  be.  Marlborough 
.  .  .considered  that  Charles  was  more  influenced 
by  love  of  personal  reputation  than  by  really 
statesmanlike  views."  Of  Marlborough's  in- 
fluence on  Swedish  diplomacy  Fryxell  knows 
nothing,  though  he  recognizes  his  good  offices 
with  the  Emperor.  In  the  same  way  he  re- 
jects the  story  of  the  bribes  given  by  Marl- 
borough. It  is  true  it  comes  from  the  Duke 
himself ;  but  Marlborough's  reputation  is  not 
unblemished  in  money  matters.  * ^  Olaf  Herme- 
lin,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "at  once  accepted 
the  offer  that  was  made  him."  "  As  regards 
Hermelin,"  says  Fryxell,  "he  was  distin- 
guished for  disinterested  and  honourable  con- 
duct, as  is  abundantly  witnessed  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  foreigners ;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  allowed  himself  to  swerve  from 
it  on  this  occasion."  Of  Count  Piper,  Lord 
Stanhope  says  that  his  scruples  were  overruled 
by  his  vrif  e.  But  Fryxell  quotes  a  letter  of 
the  French  minister  Torcy  two  years  later: 
"Piper  has  always  been  true  to  his  king,  and 
has  not  deserved  the  reproach  brought  against 
him,  of  allowing  himsdf  to  be  seduced  from 
the  path  of  duty  by  bribes."  Torcy  would 
hardly  have  wri&en  this  of  an  EngUsh  pen- 
sioner, and  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant 
of  an  English  pension.  Piper's  own  denial  at  a 
later  period  must  also  be  taken  in  evidence ;  and 
above  all  there  is  the  strong  probability  that 
so  shrewd  a  politician  as  Marlborough  would 
divine  the  Swedish  plans,  which  were  in  fact 
hardly  concealed,  and  would  not  care  to  throw 
money  away  upon  the  ministers  of  a  king  who 
always  decided  for  himself.  Still  the  matter  is 
to  some  extent  an  open  one ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  ever  attain  to  certainty  on  it 
But  the  Swedish  view  of  the  question  should 
have  been  given. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  what  should 
be  Lord  Stanhope's  best  chapter,  that  on  "  the 
Age  of  Anne,"  are  an  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  De  Foe,  offering  to  supply  evi- 
dence against  Sacheverell's  morals  and  loyalty, 
and  a  passage  from  an  unpublished  Memoir  on 
the  Mistresses  of  George  l  and  George  il,  by 
Lord  Chesterfield.  De  Foe's  character  for 
meanness  is  becoming  so  well  established  that 
it  will  soon  baffle  apologists.  Lord  Chester- 
field may  have  shown  "good  discretion"  in 
leaving  his  memoir  unpublished ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  there  can  be  little  reason 
why  it  should  not  see  the  light  Generally, 
however,  this  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  very 
meagre  review  of  the  Uterature  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  with  lamentations  over  the  restless- 
ness of  modem  times,  the  division  between 
class  and  class,  and  the  want  of  openings  for 
young  professional  men.  The  moralizing  parts 
are  very  creditable  to  the  writer's  good  feeling, 
but  do  not  add  much  to  the  social  history  of 
the  period. 

26.  M.  Leokcb  db  Lavebgnb  is  not  only 
an  economist  but  also  what  the  French  call 
"un  ^crivain,"  a  correct  and  elegant  writer, 
who  can  amuse  while  he  instructs.  In  his  re- 
cent book  on  the  French  economists  of  the 
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18th  century  he  fixes  upon  the  anecdotical 
part  of  political  economy;  and  all  his  stories 
belong  to  the  lives  of  interesting  and  sometimes 
remarlcable  men.  He  gives  his  readers  an 
easy  access  to  the  knowledge  of  doctrines,  by 
borrowing  from  the  memoirs  of  a  period  rich 
in  productions  of  the  kind,  which  will  bear 
reading  over  and  over  again.  The  men  of 
whom  he  writes  are  either  the  immediate 
precursors  or  the  contemporaries  and  friends 
of  Adam  Smith ;  and  their  school  is  known  as 
that  of  the  Physiocrats.  He  has  devoted  an 
essay  to  the  Physiocrats  in  general,  and  others 
to  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre,  Quesnay,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  Turgot,  the  Marquis  de 
GhasteUux,  the  Abb6  Morellet,  and  Dupont  de 
Nemours — ^the  principal  members  of  the  school. 
Gournay  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
unless  he  is  reserved  for  a  second  volume. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  essays  is  that  on 
the  Abbe  de  St  Pierre.  The  Abb6  was  a  man 
of  restless  imagination,  and  fertile  in  inventions, 
of  which  many  were  in  his  own  time  regarded 
as  Utopias,  and  have  only  been  realized  after 
being  re-invented  a  century  later.  Derided 
even  during  his  life  as  a  "  projector,"  he  bore 
the  imputaldon  with  unfailing  patience.  *'  For 
twenty-five  years,"  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  "  I  have  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  without  credit,  and  consequently  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the  present  generation. 
Nevertheless  my  projects  will  survive;  and 
many  of  them  will  be  gradually  accepted  by 
the  young  minds  who  will  rise  to  take  part  in 
the  government ;  and  thus  they  will  become  of 
great  value  to  future  generations.  This  antici- 
pation of  the  futiu*e  has  always  been  an  ample 
recompense  to  me  for  my  mortifications  in  the 
present."  The  better  to  inculcate  his  ideas  he 
adopted  a  method  useful  in  conversation  but 
intolerable  in  writing :  he  incessantly  repeated 
himself.  Somebody  once  said  to  him,  *^  There 
are  exceUent  things  in  your  writings,  but  they 
are  repeated  too  onen."  He  asked  to  be  shown 
some  instances,  which  was  easily  done.  *^  Tou 
see,"  he  rejoined,  "  that  you  have  remembeted 
them ;  if  I  had  only  said  them  once  ^ou  would 
have  forgotten  them."  It  is  from  his  work  Le 
Projet  ae  Paix  perpHuelle^  the  first  volumes 
of  which  were  published  in  1718,  that  his  name 
will  be  chiefiv  remembered.  The  scheme  was 
stmimed  up  m  five  articles.  Actual  possession 
and  the  execution  of  the  latest  treaties  were 
taken  as  the  starting-point;  and  all  Christian 
sovereigns  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance. 
Each  ally  was  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
his  revenues  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  plenipotentiaries  at  the  place  of  their 
perpetual  assembly.  The  allies  were  to  pledge 
themselves  severally  not  to  use  force  for  the 
settlement  of  their  mutual  differences,  but  to 
submit  in  all  such  cases  to  the  mediation  of 
the  remainder  of  their  body.  If  any  member 
transgressed  the  laws  of  the  alliance,  the  re- 
mainder were  to  arm  against  him,  and  act  on 
the  offensive  till  he  gelded  and  made  proper 
reparation.  The  plenipotentiaries  were  to  regu- 
late the  ordinary  afiairs  of  the  idliance  by  &e 
decision  of  simple  majorities;  but  the  funda- 
mental articles  were  not  to  be  changed  except 


by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  aDiee.  These 
articles  substantially  anticipate  the  idea  of  t 
European  confed^ation  with  an  arbitratiitf 
tribunal,  which  is  now  so  widely  spread,  ana 
the  realization  of  which  is  the  formal  aim  of 
the  Peace  Societies. 

The  essay  on  Quesnay  is  very  complete,  and 
illustrates  both  the  man  and  his  system.  Ques- 
nay is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  physio- 
cratic  school  whioh  M.  de  Laveisine  exhilHts  in 
all  its  details.  His  merits,  however,  hate  been 
a  good  deal  exaggerated ;  and  he  was  not  the 
sole  head  of  the  school ;  M.  de  €k>iiniay  stood 
by  his  side,  and  drew  away  many  of  the  f  blow- 
ers. It  was  Gournay  who  ori^nated  the  &- 
mous  maxim,  '^laissez  faire  et  kisser  passer,** 
which  has  become  the  economical  creed  of  the 
free-traders.  Much  might  have  been  said  of 
M.  de  Mirabeau,  ^^  the  friend  of  humanity,"  the 
father  of  the  orator ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  dia- 
racter,  although  the  traits  were  not  always  plet- 
sant ;  and  he  wrote  much  and  diffusely.  The 
best  of  the  remaining  essays,  however,  after 
those  on  St  Pierre  and  Quesnay,  is  that  on  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux.  But  his  book,  whidi 
M.  de  Lavergne  thinks  excellent,  scarcely  de- 
serves that  verdict  His  &me  rests  more  on 
his  adventures  and  wit  than  on  his  learamg. 
The  notice  of  Turgot  is  very  short,  probably 
because  so  much  has  been  writtoi  about  him 
before.  In  the  many  vcdumes  on  the  subject 
it  is  difiScult  to  fiend  an  unfavourable  criticism 
on  a  minister  who,  though  he  was  full  of  good 
intentions,  never  realized  any  of  them.  To  saj 
of  a  man  all  good  and  no  ill  is  to  pat  him  io 
peril  of  ostracism. 

27.  In  no  other  country  has  there  beemiM^ 
a  succession  of  women  distinguished  by  their 
historical  influence  as  in  France.  Under  Henrj 
IV.  Madame  de  Montpensier  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  League.  The  ladies  of  the  drde 
of  the  Hotel  RambouiUet,  of  the  time  of  Louis 
xui.  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  so  ad- 
mirable a  biographer  as  M.  Cousin,  who  shows, 
moreover,  of  what  sacrifices  for  a  queen  in  dis- 
grace women  like  Madame  de  Hautfort  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  were  capable.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.,  Mazarin, 
on  signing  the  peace  with  Spain,  congratulated 
Olivarez  on  the  frivolity  of  ^e  Spanish  women, 
who  contented  themselves  with  making  lore, 
while  in  France,  ^he  said,  there  were  at  letst 
three — ^the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the  Princess 
Palatine,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse— each  of 
whom  was  capable  of  upsetting  a  wbde  king- 
dom. The  progress  of  this  reign  was  not  br 
vourable  to  tiie  development  of  any  such  inde- 
pendence of  character ;  and  the  degradation  of 
that  of  Louis  xv.  was  manifested  when,  under 
his  successor,  the  representatives  of  the  women 
who  had  lived  only  for  their  country  or  their 
party  drowned  themselves  in  the  dissipations 
of  Versailles,  and  amidst  the  misfortunes  d 
their  country  and  the  ruin  of  their  order  heed- 
lessly consumed  their  lives  at  the  gambling 
table.  The  letters  published  in  the  S9W«nifn 
d^ Emigration  de  Madame  la  Marquise  deL^ 
de  Volude  afford  a  striking  example  of  this  kind 
of  existence,  uid  of  the  power  wfiich  the  stroke 
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of  misfortune  sometimes  had  to  restore  the 
heareditary  virtues  of  a  dissipated  race. 

The  book  &lls  into  two  diyisicms.    One  con- 
tains the  interesting  and  touching  contribution 
of.  Madame  de  Lfige,  the  other  tiie  somewhat 
gTOtes<|ue  annotaticms  of  M.  de  la  Morinerie, 
the  editor.     In  his  anxiety  that  the  hereditary 
character  of  his  heroine  should  be  imderstood, 
he  gives  her  pedigree  on  both  sides  to  the 
furthest  degree.    He  does  not  omit  to  mention 
that  Madame   d*Amblimont,  the   mother   of 
Madame  de  Lftge,  was  first  cousin  once  remov- 
ed of  a  remote  ancestress  of  his  own ;  and  that 
it  was  because  this  ancestress  of  his  was  cousin 
at  once  to  M.  de  Buoh  and  Madame  d'Ambli- 
mont,  that  Madame  d'Amblimont  was  related 
to  M.  de-Buch,  to  whom  she  owed  her  support 
during   the   troubles   at   Bordeaux.      While 
smothering  his  subject  in  this  froth,  M.  de  la 
Morinene  shows  himself  incapable  of  fullj  ap- 
preciating the  moe  and  dignity  of  Madame 
d'Amblimont    He  enumerates  among  her  dis- 
tinctions the  good  graces  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, whom  he  says  she  might  have  supplant- 
ed in  the  King's  favour.    He  omits  none  of 
the  substantial  gifts  bestowed  on  her ;  but  he 
is^lost  in  adm&ation  at  the  supreme  favour 
shown  by  the  King  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
in  standmg  sponsors  for  her  son.    It  was  only 
the  religicm  of  loyalty  which  could  gild  or  ex- 
cuse the  acceptance  of  sudi  a  favour ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  woman  who  in- 
spired the  devotion  exhibited  by  Madame  de 
Lflge  to  her  mother  must  have  been  high-minded 
as  well  as  generous  and  amiable. 

In  her  eariy  years,  however,  Madame  de 
Ldge  had  seen  but  littie  of  her  mother.  Having 
been  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  she  was  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  attached  to  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe,  and  remained  so  aftw  her  marriage 
three  years  later  to  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lftge.  She  was  one  of  the  few  intimates  of  this 
Prmcess  and  the  Queen  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  guillotine.  At  the  time 
of  the  flight  to  Yarenne,  Madame  de  Lamballe 
was  ordcnred  to  join  the  Queen  at  Aix.  Madame 
de  Lftge  accompanied  her.  At  Aix  they  learnt 
the  capture  of  the  Queen ;  and  at  the  first  sum- 
mons the  Princess  hastened  back  to  share  her 
perils,  but  was  unwilling  that  her  young  friend 
should  risk  life  for  her  ^tke.  Madame  de  Lftge, 
therefore,  remained  at  Ooblentz,  where  she  was 
soon  joined  by  her  father  and  husband,  and 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  dissipations  of 
the  giddy  band  that  surrounded  her.  Madame 
d'Amblimont  disapproved  the  emigration,  and 
wished  that  her  daughter  had  returned  either 
to  the  Princess  or  to  Bordeaux.  But  Madame 
de  Lftge  stayed  on  till  she  received  news  of  her 
moth^s  dangerous  illness;  and  then  no 
representaticms  could  dissiHMle  her  from  under- 
taking the  perilous  journey. 

,It  is  here  that  the  manuscript  of  her 
souvenirs  begins.  After  man  v  dangers  and  nar- 
row escapes  she  reached  Pans,  where,  instead 
of  being  wdcomed  by  her  fellow  suff'erers,  she 
was  implored  not  to  come  near  them .  **  Mon 
Dieu,  qu'elle  ne  vienne  pas  id  ;  on  saurait 
qu'eUe  arrive  de  Ooblentz,  eUe  me  com- 
promettrait,"    exclaimed    the    Queen.     She 


remaine3  hidden  accordingly  in  a  hotel,  under 
a  false  name^  till  she  could  proceed  to  Bordeaux, 
not  however  without  having  had  a  parting 
int^piew  with  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  who 
came  alone  and  in  disguise  to  the  meeting.  It 
was  to  be  their  last;  for  Madame  de  Lftge  went 
on  her  way,  remaining  deaf  to  the  assurances 
that  Paris  was  the  saiest  place,  and  that  her 
mother  must  now  be  either  out  of  danger  or 
dead.  In  relating  the  conversation  she  adds, 
^^  Had  I  loved  my  mother  less,  I  should  have 
Mien  a  victim,"  for  the  court  erred  in  the 
security  of  Paris.  A  few  days  later  Madame 
de  Lamballe  was  massacred,  and  tragical  events 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  whilst  Bordeaux 
was  safe  for  some  time  longer.  She  rranained 
there  nearly  two  yeans,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  was  continually  being  sought 
by  the  police.  At  last  she  procured  a  pass- 
port and  embarked  for  New  York ;  but  the 
vessel  was  captured  by  an  English  privateer, 
and  was  sent  to  Oorunna.  There  Madame  de 
Lftge  was  joined  by  her  father  and  husband. 
The  former  fell  at  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  latter 
with  her  younger  daughter  also  died  in  Spain. 
hi  1800,  after  an  absoice  of  seven  years,  she 
returned  to  h^  mother ;  and  auring  the 
remaining  forty-two  years  of  her  life  she  ap- 
pears in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  striv- 
ing to  regain  some  part  of  her  former  posses- 
sions, and  meeting  almost  the  same  ill  success 
when  her  requests  were  addressed  to  Louis 
xvm.  or  Charles  x.,  as  when  they  were 
presented  to  Napoleon.  Although  the  prime 
intention  of  these  souvenirs  is  purely  personal, 
they  have  also  a  historical  importance,  because 
Madame  de  Lftge' s  interest  in  politics  was  con- 
tinuallv  leading  her  into  digressions  and 
parentheses  about  the  King  and  Queen,  or  the 
most  significant  figures  of  the  day.  The  Queen 
comes  out  grandly;  and  theutinost  measure 
of  the  writers  contempt  is  reserved  for  Necker 
and  Lafayette,  ^^  without  whom  there  would 
have  been  no  Robespierres,"  and  for  Madame 
de  StaSl  and  Madame  de  G^oilis,  *^  their  orgies, 
and  their  atrocious  intrigues  to  draw  others 
into  their  mode  of  lif  e.*' 

28.  PsorBssoB  Stbel's  combative  vigour  on 
the  field  of  literature  is  well  known.  He  has 
exerted  it,  not  without  a  certain  a<hnixture  of 
personal  virulences  against  Waits,  Ficker,  and 
Hermann,  and  against  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches ; 
uid  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
stop  short  in  his  controversy  with  Professor 
Hfifier.  His  last  essay,  "  Polens  Untergang 
und  der  Revolutionskrieg,"  published  in  the 
HUtoTuche  Zntiebrift,  is,  to  sav  tiie  least  of  it, 
a  clever  stroke.  Profiting  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  the  AustriiUi  amiives,  he  has 
inspected  the  correspondence  between  Thugut 
and  Cobenzl ;  and  be  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  series  of  documents  which 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  n.  to  the  Polish  coup  d*6tat  of  the  8d 
of  May  1791.  The  patriotic  party  at  Warsaw 
raised  a  sudden  panic  by  alleging  another 
partition  of  Poland  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  so  carried  the  proclamation  of  a  very 
limited  but  hereditary  monarchy  in  favour  of 
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the  Elector  of  Sa^onj  uid  his  daughter.  Sjbel 
formerly  mftintMned  a^vnst    Hennuin    that 
Leopold  II.  fomented  this  coup  d'etat  hy  secret 
intrigues,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the    real   author  of  the    Polish  constitution 
of  May  1791.      This  opinion  he  afterwards,  in 
tiie    JfutorUefm     Zeittekr^     (xiL    p.     372), 
quftlified  as  "  h}>pothetical ;    and  he  baa  now 
modified    it  by  saying    that,  whatever  may 
be  thought  with  r^ud  to  ^e  Polish  constitu- 
tion and  coup  d'6tat  of  the  Sd  of  May  1761,  it 
still    remains    indisputable    that   Leopold  n. 
eTii»»d  great  warmUi  and  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Poland.    Tha 
Bpondence  of  the  Austrian  ministry  with  War~ 
saw  and  St.  Pct«raburg,  which  be  has  made  use 
of,  shows  that  Leopold  was  inceBsantly  at  work 
for  tiie  recognition  and  protection  of  the  Polish 
constitution.    This  support  was  not  disinter- 
ested ;    nor    is   Sybel    wrong    in    attributing 
Leopold's  intervention  to  his  dislike  of  Prussia. 
Certainly  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  go  to  war 
with  France  in  conjunction  wiUi  on  ally  who 
was  not  really  b'usted.   Norwns  this  distrust  of 
Prussia  on  the  part  of  Austrian  statesmen  alto- 
getherunfoundedorunjustified.    Sybel  endea- 
vours to  lower  the  importance  of  the  partition 
coDventionof  the  2Sd  of  January  1798,  by  which 
Pmssia  and  Russia  divided  the  Polish  spoil  be- 
hind Austria's  back,  and,  tosecureheracquies- 
cence,  held  out  a  vague  prospectof  the  exchange 
of  Belgium  for  Bavaria,  and  "other  advantages 
"ipatible  with  the  general  interest"     But 
>fesaor  HtiSer  appears  to  be  right  in  r^;ard- 
thia  convention  as  a  cunning  device  for 
rreaching  Austria,  and  a  personal  mortifica- 
1  to  the  Emperor ;  and  probably  it  was  the 
iduct  of  Prussia  in  the  matter  which  first 
Aened  the  alliance  concluded  against^france 
Fehtuixj   1792.     On  the   other  hand,  the 
uures  bdceo  by  Austria  to  separate  Prussia 
m    Russia,   Thugut's    intrigues  to    isolate 
iBsia,    cannot   be  justified.     But   then   bis 
ration  was  exactly  the  Emperor's  answer  to 
exclusive  RuBsoPruasian  partition-conven- 
L     Sybel  baa  conclusively  shown  what  a 
p  hostility  Thugut  felt  for  Prusua.     One 
sresting    inct    which     appears    from    the 
strian  docoments  is  that  Ldirbach's  mission 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1793  was  only  a 
it  to  keep  Prussia  quiet,  while  all  real  hope 
I  on  the  side  of  Russia.     Lehrbach  declared 
eed  at  Berlin  that  [Austria  required  an  sg- 
udizement  equivalent  to  that  of  Russia  and 
issia,  and  asked  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
1  as  guarantees  for  the  eventual  exchange 
3elgium|for  Bavaria.  Butall  these  demands, 
Thugut     acknowledged,     were     simplj 
anced  "pour  amuser  le  tapis;"  Austna 
lly  expected  her  compensation  much  rather 
n  the  goodwill  of  Russia  than  from  the 
h  of  Prussia.      It  was  not  a  high  or  gene- 
s  sort  of  policy,  but,  considering  all  the  pre- 
is  drcumstancea,  it  was  a  natural  and  pcr- 
ij  intellieible  one.     When  the  reserve  and 
just  wi£  which  Thugut  regarded  Prussia 
an  to  be  observed  at  Berlin,  the  right  course 
lid  have  been  to  put  him  to  shame  by  as- 
ling  an  attitude  of  magnanimity.     Instead 
this,  there  followed  what  Hwr  Sybel  (p. 
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101)  calls  tiie  "  prudent  order  "  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  cover  the  German  territories  of 
the  Empire  but  not  to  support  an  offensive 
action  of  Austria  against  France  Considering 
the  stAto  of  military  affiiirs  on  the  Rhine,  this 
order  was  the  most  grievous  ofieace  pos«ble 
against  the  alliance  of  tha  German  powsn, 
whii^  was  still  formally  in  existence.  When, 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1793,  the  projected 
conquest  of  Alsace  turned  to  a  bloody  defeat, 
because  the  Prussians  under  Bmnflwick  left 
.Wurmser  in  the  lurch,  it  was  natural  that  the 
AusMan  ofBcers  should  talk  indignantly  of 
Prussian  treachery.  At  all  events,  if  the  Qer. 
man  powers  are  to  be  weighed  agunst  out 
another  tn  the  balance  of  patriotisra,  the  order 
from  the  King  to  Brunswick  not  to  assist 
Wurmser  was  a  worse  crime  against  the  alli- 
ance than  the  allied  voluntary  evacuation  of 
Belgium  by  the  Austrians  in  the  sirouner  of 
1794.  The  events  of  the  Belgian  campaign 
of  that  year  formed  one  main  topic  of 
the  Sybel-HUfflBr  controversy.  Sybel,  who 
tried  to  raise  to  a  certainty  the  euepidon 
of  a  voluntary  evacuation,  entertained  at 
the  time  by  the  Eng^sh  and  the  Pnissisiu, 
has  now  tacitly  retracted  some  of  his  mon 
extreme  opinions,  and  thus  diminished  the 
real  difference  between  himself  and  bis 
antagonist  Amongst  the  positi(»iB  which  be 
apparently  abandons  is  the  view  that  the 
Emperor's  going  to  Belgium  was  due  to  mere 
ennui  He  admits  it  to  rest  on  nothii^  better 
than  a  pasa^^  iu  Luchesini's  deepat^es,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Francis  bad  been 
bored  at  Vienna,  and  sought  distraction  in  the 
Belgian  campaign.  He  further  grants  that  the 
Emperor's  journey  and  presence  was  a  declirs- 
tion  of  the  resolve  to  defend  Belgium  to  tbt 
last  (p.  117).  Again,  he  (p.  116,  note)  far- 
mally  revokes  the  assertion  that  the  evacuation 
was  resolved  on  at  a  council  of  war  on  the  S4tb 
of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sttU  lays  grsat 
stress  on  a  memorandum  of  Mack,  vftudi  goes 
through  the  roasona  for  the  evacuation,  sadi  u 
the  scanty  military  reinforcements  sent  to  tha 
army  of  occupation,  and  Thuguf  s  marked 
disinclmation  to  trouble  himself  any  longff 
about  the  defence  of  Belgium  at  a  time  when  in 
the  Eaat,  at  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  the  dearat 
interests  of  the  monarchy  were  at  stake.  But 
a  negligent  or  inefBoieot  defence  of  Belgian, 
or  a  "  want  of  military  nnanimi^  at  bead- 
quarters,"  is  a  very  lUfferent  thing  from  • 
voluntary  evacuation  of  tha  country  and  tiw 
desertion  or  betrayal  of  England  and  HoUaod. 
The  conclusion  at  which  Sybel  arrives,  that 
Thugut  cared  more  fw  Pohsb  affiurs  and  for 
combating  Prussia  than  for  the  war  against  the 
French  revolution  (p.  119),  is  so  reasonaUa 
that  it  would  probably  be  admitted  by  ProfesHT 
H&ffer.  But  such  a  modest  conclusion  widtly 
differs  from  the  author's  former  onej  llut 
Thugut  wished  to  drive  tiie  AuBtrians  oot  of 
Belgium  and  bring  in  the  French.  Ao 
acquaintance  with  the  Austrian  sources  bis 
also  led  him  to  draw  the  character  of  Tbugnt 
with  more  forbearance  and  equity  thM 
formerly.  He  ndthar,  like  HItnwer,  calls  hta 
a  Vizier,  nor,  like  Horauyr,    a  "  oapnloai 
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Mephistopheles."  He  regards  him  as  a  strong, 
clear,  self-contained  character,  free  from 
personal  self-seeking,  and  animated  hj  a  pro- 
found idea  of  the  greatness  and  high  preroga- 
tives of  the  monarchy  he  served — an  echo  of 
the  old  imperial  thought  that  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  owed  allegiance  to  Austria,  and 
that  any  power  which  resisted  her  claim  was 
the  yictim  of  a  moral  error.  His  heaviest 
reproach  against  Thugut  is  for  his  ^'  groimd- 
less  "  "  suicidal  '*  jealousy  of  Prussia.  But 
the  jealousy  was  not  so  imfounded  as  he 
helievcs ;  nor  was  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
statesman  necessarily  suicidal  hecause  he 
refused  to  submit  passively  to  the  blows  of 
Prussia. 

29.  Db.  a.  ton  Vivknot,  who,  both  as 
author  and  soldier,  has  always  been  a  valiant 
champion  of  the  military  honour  of  Austria, 
has  published  a  work  on  the  battle  near  Ztirich 
in  1799,  in  which  he  attacks  the  Russian  histo- 
rians in  much  the  same  way  as  he  recently 
attacked  the  "historiography  of  little  Ger- 
many." Korsakoff's  defeat  on  this  occasion  by 
Massena  was  an  important  episode  of  the  Rus- 
80-Au6trian  alliance  of  1799.  The  current 
opinion  attributes  to  the  Russians  the  larger 
snare  in  the  campaign  of  that  year;  and  charges 
the  bad  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  War- 
office  and  the  general  slowness  of  Austria 
with  spoiling  much  that  Russian  valour  and 
the  genius  of  Suwaroff  had  painfully  achieved. 
This  opinion  is  due  chiefly  to  Miliutin's 
History  of  the  War  of  1799 ;  from  him  Hfiusser 
has  derived  his  hostile  criticism  of  the  Austrian 
operations  of  the  year.  Dr.  Vivenot  refutes 
these  accusations  generally  by  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sian reports  and  Miliutin's  own  words.  He 
also  draws  from  the  reports  of  Wessenberg, 
Austrian  commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Korsakoff,  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  and 
from  a  manuscript  record  of  an  Austrian 
officer  on  the  staff  of  Hotze's  corps.  He  shows 
that  Korsakoff  scornfully  set  aside  the  wise 
dispositions  of  the  Archduke  Oharles,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  local  difficulties  of 
Switzerland,  and  that  he  considered  the  whole 
country  as  an  immense  fortress,  only  to  be  taken 
by  storm.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  planned 
an  extensive  combination  of  movements  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Switzerland, 
and  in  August  1799  had  actually  compelled 
Massena  to  draw  back  on  every  point  But 
Korsakoff  rejected  all  these  dispositions,  and 
arranged  his  forces  on  entirely  different  lines 
from  those  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Austrians.  The  Archduke  Charles  pointed  out 
to  him  on  the  map  the  positions  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  told  nim  what  force  each  required. 
But,  whenever  the  Archduke  named  the  num- 
ber of  battalions,  Korsakoff  muttered  to  him- 
self the  word  "  companies."  The  Archduke, 
fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  corrected  him, 
and  laid  a  particular  stress  on  the  word  ^*  bat- 
talions." "  Exactly,"  replied  Korsako^  "  Aus- 
trian battalions  or  Russian  companies."  This 
national  conceit  was  singularly  shown  in  Korsa- 
koff's rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  Austrian 
veteran  Hotze,  to  wait  till  he  was  joined  by 


Suwaroff,  who  was  returning  from  Italy,  and 
then  to  reconquer  the  smaller  cantons,  by  at- 
tacking Hassena's  position  in  the  rear.  But 
he  risked  a  total  defeat  by  assimiing  the  offen- 
sive before  the  arrival  of  Suwaroff.  He  re- 
solved to  charge  with  the  bayonet  the  positions 
of  Massena  on  the  Albis  moimtains.  The 
French  commander,  it  may  be  imagined,  was 
much  le^s  willing  than  Korsakoff  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  Suwaroff.  By  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  every  point  of  the  line,  he  baffled 
the  plan  of  the  Russians,  who  were  whdly  un- 
prepared for  such  a  turn  of  things.  On  the 
25th  of  September  he  repulsed  Uie  left  wing 
of  Korsakoff's  army  to  the  very  gates  of 
Ziirich,  and  on  the  26th  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  the  town.  Their  retreat  speedily 
changed  into  a  thorough  rout,  Korsakoff 
possessed  just  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Ms^ssena,  with  proposals 
for  surrender  and  for  a  general  armistice ;  but 
he  immediately  decamped  with  a  squadron  of 
hussars,  and  when  his  emissary,  Colonel  Para- 
vicini,  retiuned,  he  found  the  Russian  hero  in 
bed  at  Eglisau,  where  he  received  Massena's 
answer  with  manifest  symptoms  of  anxiety  and 
dismay.  The  loss  of  &e  battle  of  Ziirich  had 
a  fatal  effect  on  the  whole  campaign.  It  shut 
up  Suwaroff  in  the  mountain  passes  of  Glarus 
and  Grau  Bund,  and  lost  to  the  Allies  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  *'in  consequence,"  as 
Wessenberg  says,  ^^not  of  an  ordinary  defeat, 
but  of  a  thorou^  rout,  and  an  unexampled 
confusion  which  began  in  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian General,  and  spread  through  the  ranks  of 
his  officers  and  soldiers." 

Dr.  Vivenot  describes  the  frivolityj  rudeness, 
and  ignorance  that  reigned  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Korsakoff  where,  if  Miliutin  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  very  flower  of  the  Russian  army 
was  to  be  found.  He  acknowledges  the  valour 
of  their  infantry,  but  blames  their  incapacity 
and  the  heavy  movements  of  the  cavalry.  He 
shows  that  there  was  a  total  want  of  discipline 
and  military  training  in  the  Russian  army. 
Korsakoff's  utter  ignorance  of  Switzerland  in- 
duced him  to  retreat  along  the  very  same  road 
by  which  he  had  entered  the  countrv.  By 
this  means  he  actually  sacrificed  all  the  posi- 
tions on  the  Thin*,  the  passages  of  the  Rhine 
at  Biisingen,  Diessenhofen,  Stein,  and  Ccm- 
stance,  and  his  connection  with  Suwaroff,  there- 
by setting  the  crown  on  his  foolishness.  Dr. 
Vivenot  also  deals  severely  with  Suwaroff.  He 
recalls  the  fact  that  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  his  colleague  at  Zurich,  Su- 
waroff vented  the  whole  of  his  indignation 
against  Austria,  and  accused  the  Kmperor 
Frauds,  **  the  owl "  Thugut,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  of  plotting  against  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian General,  he  says,  was  **a  man  without 
self-control,  both  in  his  hatred  and  his  love, 
vain  of  his  originalily  and  of  his  Eurc^ean 
reputation.  Mifiutin  has  absurdly  called  him 
a  modem  Belisarius;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  an 
intriguer,  who  deeply  wounded  the  friendship 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  While  his  re- 
ports to  the  Emperor  Frauds  were  couched  in 
terms  of  the  most  servile  compliment,  to  his 
own  Czar  he  always  wrote  like  a  bitter  enemy 
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of  Austria.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
better  if  Austria  had  never  invited  the  Musco- 
vite to  command  her  army.  She  had  generals 
of  her  own  who,  for  that  year  at  least,  and  till 
the  coming  of  Bonaparte,  would  have  proved 
themselves  as  good  commanders." 

30.  Admikistbativb  organization  is  of  two 
kinds — the  unitary,  which  prevails  i^  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain;  and  the  collective,  which 
prevails  in  countries  of  G«rmanic  origin.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  the  unitary  service,  proper- 
ly speaking,  which  is  called  bureaucratic ;  while 
in  England  the  board  is  essentiaUy  collective. 
In  France,  indeed,  the  word  bureau  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  collective  sense  for  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
collector  of  a  society.  But  tiiis  is  an  excep- 
tional meaning ;  the  ordinary  sense,  that  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  bureaucracy,  is  as 
follows : —  A  functionary,  whether  minister, 
prefect,  or  other,  is  charged  by  law  with  a 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  he  has  both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility,  and  everything 
is  done  in  his  name ;  but^  as  he  cannot  per- 
form all  the  work  alone,  he  engages  auxiliaries, 
who  are  themselves  without  power  or  responsi- 
bility, and  whom  he  chooses  and  dismisses  at 
pleasure ;  these  auxiliaries  are  organized  into 
groups  called  bureaux.  England  possesses 
this  kind  of  organization;  but  she  has  also 
collective  administrations— committees,  coun- 
cils, boards  in  the  English  sense.  These  bodies 
consist  of  several  fmictionaries,  of  whom  each 
may  have  his  peculiar  province,  but  does  not 
generally  decide  by  himself  :  as  a  rule  the  de- 
cision emanates  from  the  committee,  and  the 
majority  makes  the  law. 

The  unitary  form  which  prevails  in  France 
is  for  the  most  part  a  creation  of  Napoleon  i., 
although  the  intendants,  to  whom  the  modem 
pr^f ets  have  succeeded,  were  unitary  function- 
aries. Napoleon's  principle  was  that  to  give 
advice  is  the  function  of  numbers,  but  to  ad- 
minister is  the  work  of  one.  The  great  auto- 
crat kept  especially  in  view  the  easy  realiza- 
tion of  his  schemes;  but  his  opinion  might 
have  been  influ^iced  by  the  &ilure  of  the  col- 
lective departmental  administrations  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  republic  under  the 
name  of  directories,  after  the  manner  of  the 
central  executive  power.  M.  du  Chatellier,  in 
his  Administrationt  O^llsoUves  de  la  France^ 
explains  the  character  of  these  directories.  He 
begins  with  the  institutions  anterior  to  the  re- 
pubUo,  uid  then  describes  the  republican  insti- 
tutions up  to  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  pursue  his  subject  down  to 
the  present  day.  He  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  now  in  France  no  collective  administration 
at  all,  which,  though  true  in  a  general  sense, 
is  not  true  absolutdy,  or  without  exceptions. 
His  work  aims  at  [Mroving  the  advantages  of  de- 
centralization, a  question  which  in  France  is 
much  discussed  just  now,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  a  long  while.  At  present  it  is  only 
the  educated  and  intelligent  class  who  feel  the 
need  of  decentralization.  The  idea  does  not 
come  home  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant  He 
has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  independence,  or 


a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  rights,  to  make 
the  proposed  measures  efficacious.  Indeed,  in 
a  sense,  decentralization  is  rather  a  political 
habitude  than  an  administrative  organization; 
and  even  the  most  liberal  laws  are  of  little 
value  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
them. 

81.  It  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  self- 
importance  that  Herr  von  Elinkowstrom,  the 
editor  of  the  new.  collection  from  Oentz*s  lite- 
rary remains,  announces  his  intention  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  collections  made  by  hb 
predecessors.  In  his  devotion  to  his  hero  he 
has  somewhat  presumed  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  He  has  spread  over  189  pages 
what  might  perfectiy  have  been  compressed 
into  16.  Whatever  may  be  the  fame  of  men 
like  Thugut,  Gobenzl,  Senfit,  Adair,  and  others, 
to  whom  Gentz's  newly  published  letters  were 
addressed,  it  does  not  justify  the  publicatioD 
of  trivialities.  The  first  six  pieces  in  the  book 
have  already  been  published  by  Mendelssoha 
Number  7  contains  a  report  to  Count  Stadi(» 
on  the  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Jem, 
on  which  better  and  more  thorough  informi- 
tion  is  ccmtained  in  Gentz's  Diary  of  1806,  and 
in  his  letter  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  published  in 
the  82d  volimae  of  the  reports  of  me  Academy 
of  Vienna  for  1859.  Number  8  concerns  the 
regulation  of  the  French  war  contribution,  and 
is  wholly  imimportanl  The  correspondence 
with  EoUowrat,  Johnson,  and  Qotzen  (10-30) 
might,  equally  have  been  omitted;  Gents's 
Diary  shows  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  events  of  1809.  In  the  appendix, 
mdeed,  Herr  Klinkowstrdm  gives  some  highly 
interesting  details  respecting  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Sch6nbrunn  (p.  165).  They  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  by  Bignon,  and  by 
G«ntz  in  his  Diary,  that  Napoleon  extorted  the 
assent  of  the  Emperor  Francis  by  threatening 
to  make  him  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  broths 
the  Grand-duke  of  Wfirzburg;  but  their  his- 
torical value  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  diplomatist  from  whose  priTate 
papers  they  are  derived  is  not  mentioned. 
The  most  important  part  of  Herr  Klinkow- 
str^»n*s  collection  is  the  series  of  lettors  and 
reports  to  Mettemich  (20-25);  but  GontfJ 
hostility  to  the  Bourbons,  his  apprehension 
with  regard  to  the  secret  aims  of  tiie  allies^ 
Austria,  and  his  fear  of  the  annexation-policy 
of  Prussia  (p.  56),  were  already  known  from 
his  letters  to  Pilat  In  his  very  characteristKJ 
paper  of  the  15th  of  Februaiy  1814,  he  dis- 
cussed the  isolated  position  of  Austria.  H^ 
political  interests,  he  maintained,  were  oppose 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  warmly  «»• 
sisted  upon  by  some  of  the  other  allies,  and  re- 
quired, on  the  contrary,  an  equitable  airang®* 
ment  with  Napoleon.  Thus,  on  the  most  m- 
portant  of  all  questions — ^the  occupation  of  tw 
French  throne^— she  found  herself  in  the  i^' 
tion  of  being  comp^ed  to  sacrifice  either  her 
own  undoubted  interests  or  her  agreeja*)* 
with  her  allies.  Blttcher's  march  on  P*'!* 
was  reaUy  directed  no  less  against  Austrii 
than  against  Napoleon  (p.  72).  The  coalition 
had  done,  and  more  than  done,  its  work ;  ^^ 
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its  fall  was  a  matter  of  indifference.    Even  a 
Napoleon  was  entitled^ to  justice  and  equity ; 
and  in  very  self-respect  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Napoleon  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  emperor  and  soTereign.     *^  Al- 
though for  the  moment  the  maxim  had  be- 
come   current   that    everything   was    lawful 
against  such  a  foe  as  Napoleon,   yet   later 
results  and  more  mature  reflection  would  soon ' 
re-establish  the  better  conviction  that,  even  in 
dealing  with  the  wicked,  the  dictates  of  justice 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity."    After  the 
letters  to  Metternich  come  those  to  or  from 
Bombelles,  Nagl^,  Bubna,  BtHrmer,  and  SenfR;, 
all  about  matters  merely  personal,  and  without 
any  historical  interest  (25-42).     No.  48,  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Walmoden,  gives  his 
judgment  as  a  soldier  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  allied  armies  in  the  spring  of  1818. 
But  no  kind  of  historical  interest  attaches  to 
the  correspondence  of  a  vain,  incapable,  and 
intriguing    hospodar    like    Caradja     (40-67). 
Whether  such  a  Phanariot   maintained   his 
position,  or  fell  for  want  of  money  enough 
to  bribe  the  Diwan,  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence;  and  it  is  only  to  be  deplored  that 
&om  1812  Gentz  should  have  consented,  for 
the  sake  of  money,  to  carry  on  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  him,  in  the  course  of 
which  political  secrets  of  an  inferior  order 
occasionally  leaked  oat    That  Gentz  regarded 
the  modem  Greeks  as  a  set  of  knaves,  and 
saw  in  Capodistrias  a  "pest  of  Europe,"  has 
been  long  known.     Herr  Elinkowstr5m's  his- 
torical notes  contain  a  few  interesting  details 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  North-Germans 
such  as  A.  Mliller,  Jarckc,  and  Schlegel,  who 
like  Gentz  had  come  to  Austria  to  seek  em- 
ployment, but  met  with  little  success  or  en- 
couragement    Gentz  himself  had  to  struggle 
with  the  numerous  prejudices  of  the  old  Aus-' 
trian  bureaucracy,  who  saw  in  him  a  dangerous 
intruder,  and  could  not  forgive  his  not  being  a 
**  trained  "•  Austrian  official     The  distrust  with 
which  he  had  been  received  into  the  Imperial 
service  clung  to  him  till  his  death.     His  unpar- 
donable misfortune  was  that  he  had  a  mind 
and  ideas  of  his  own. 

8^.  The  treatise  on  the  foimdation  of  the 
kin^om  of  the  Netherlands,  published  by  M. 
Hymans,  as  a  first  volume  of  his  political 
and  parliamentary  history  of  Belgimn,  has 
been  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  new 
exposition  of  the  same  subject  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Belgian  historian  M.  Theodore  Juste, 
in  his  Soulevement  de  la  Hbllande  en  1818,  et 
la  Fondation  du  Royaume  des  Fays-Bos,  Of 
the  two  works,  that  of  M.  Juste  is  decidedly 
the  better.  Though  he  has  been  as  sparing  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  use  of  manuscript  mate- 
rials, he  has  more  thoroughly  investigated  the 
printed  sources,  whether  Dutch,  English,  or 
German;  his  narrative  is,  upon  the  whole, 
free  from  serious  faults;  and  his  judgments, 
especially  of  persons,  are  generally  indepen- 
dent and  well  founded.  Still,  his  book  is  not 
completely  satisfactory ;  nor  does  it  reach  the 
height  to  which  the  author  has  attained  in 
other  works,  such  as  his  history  of  the  States- 


General  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  biography 
of  Leopold  I.  His  knowledge  is  inexact  wim 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands Republic,  and  the  political  changes  which 
took  place  there  after  1795 ;  and  this  shortcom- 
ing not  only  mars  his  account  of  the  Dutch  re- 
volution of  1818,  but  further  makes  his  intro- 
duction on  the  reign  of  King  Lewis  a  hors 
d'oeuvre,  though  the  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional unity  which  was  then  established  really 
determined  the  character  of  the  constitution  of 
1814,  and  its  developments.  A  still  greater 
defect  is  the  author's  failure  to  weigh  carefully 
the  value  of  that  union  between  Belgium  and 
her  northern  neighbour,  which  European  di- 
plomatists had  so  much  at  heart  By  his 
varied  researches  in  general  Belgian  history, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  v.  to  the  present 
day,  M.  Juste  was  particularly  qualified  to 
examine  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  to  form  a  critical  judgment  on 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  1815.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  contents  himself  (pp.  280-285)  with 
reproducing  the  views  expressed  by  Benjamin 
Constant  in  1817,  in  his  Tableau  Politique  du 
Royaume  dee  Fays-Bas — ^views  which  belong 
altogether  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  assign 
to  momentary  difficulties  and  errors  the  same 
importance  as  to  the  permanent  and  essential 
relations  and  characteristics  of  the  two  nations. 
His  own  opinion,  however,  appears  from  this 
quotation,  and  from  a  few  words  which  accom- 
pany it  He  thinks  that  great  and  wise  ideas 
suggested  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands ;  he  sees  in  it  a  revival  of  the 
glorious  traditions  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  and  he  believes  that,  by  a 
liberal  policy.  King  William  i.  might  have  es- 
tabb'shed  his  throne,  and  won  himself  a  lasting 
reputation.  This  opinion,  which  is  a  favourite 
one  among  the  Belgian  Liberals,  appears  to 
rest  not  on  an  impartial  sinrvey  of  the  facts, 
but  almost  exclusively  on  a  misappreciation  of 
the  strength  of  the  clerical  element  in  Belgium. 
In  the  united  state  the  Catholic  clergy  could 
never  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with 
the  elements  of  national  and  material  anta- 
gonism, made  it  doubtful  from  the  first  whether 
tiie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  oould  stand. 

88.  Since  the  death  of  Otto  Abel,  Hen- 
Springer  has  stood  nearest  to  Dahlmann  among 
the  younger  race  of  German  scholars :  and  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  his 
first  biographer.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  the  task  has  not  fallen  to  one  of  the  older 
generation ;  but,  though  peculiar  interest  would 
have  attached  to  a  life  of  Dahlmann  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  *^the  GOttingen  seven,"  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Herr  Springer  has  performed 
his  work  with  great  ability  and  judgment 
Dahlmann^s  family  have  given  him  every  as- 
sistance, placing  at  his  disposal  all  the  literary 
remains  of  the  deceased  scholar,  as  well  as  his 
large  family  correspondence.  Even  with  such 
abundant  materials  as  tiiese,  however,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  do  justice  to  a  character  of  Dahl- 
mann's  type.    He  belonged  to  a  class  of  Ger- 
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man  scholars,  now  fast  disappoaring,  who  com- 
bined learning  and  action,  tnoorj  and  practice. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  yielding  to 
violence  and  success,  and  teaching  others  uat 
mere  power  was  law ;  this,  he  said,  would  be 
"  seinen  Zuhorem  Lug  und  Trug  fttr  Wahrheit 
zu  yerkaufen."  His  moral  energy  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  suffering.  Herr  Sprin- 
ger describes  the  toil  and  hardship  of  his  youth 
while  he  was  battling  against  the  nationid  pre- 
judice which  assailed  a  young  German  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  explains  his  difficult  position 
with  regard  to  the  Danish  Government  when 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  Jensen  obtained  him 
a  professorship  at  EieL  He  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  by  a  speech  made  on  occasion 
of  a  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
but,  though  ho  was  warned  of  the  consequences 
of  his  persistence,  he  deliberately  refused  any 
attempt  at  a  reconciliation  with  the  King.  As 
secretary  of  the  Permanent  Deputation  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  nobility,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Dudiies  at  the  Bundes- 
tag ;  and  indeed  the  constitutional  politics  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  present  century  are  so  closely  connected 
with  his  name  that  his  enemies  have  attributed 
to  him  the  very  existence  of  a  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question.  The  political  conflicts  in  which 
he  became  involved  were  not  without  their  ef- 
fect on  his  temper  and  personal  bearing.  At 
first  sight  men  were  repelled  by  his  apparent 
gloom  and  austerity.  There  was  nothing  at- 
&active  in  his  manner.  He  seemed  stiff,  dis- 
tant, and  reserved.  Nevertheless,  beneath  the 
surface,  he  preserved  a  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  heart ;  and  the  pictures  of  his  domestic  life, 
his  relations  with  his  second  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  G$ttingen  friends,  are  among  the  best 
drawn  in  the  book.  The  publication  of  his 
love-letters  at  p.  249,  shows  that  Herr  Sprin- 
ger has  considered  the  amusement  as  well  as 
tiie  information  of  his  readers. 

Niebuhr's  last  letter  to  Dahlmann  (p.  295), 
with  the  date  of  November  1880,  is  an  interest- 
ing point  in  the  book.  The  July  revolution 
h]^  separated  the  two  friends,  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  general  agreement  in  politics  as 
well  as  history.  Niebuhr  saw  everything  in 
its  worst  light,  deplored  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernments and  individuals  in  yielding  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider Dahlmann  a  dem^ogue  in  disguise.  His 
dea^  on  the  2d  of  January  1881  prevented  a 
complete  rupture.  The  great  historian  of  an- 
tiquity knew  his  friend  verjr  imperfectly  when 
he  accused  him  of  complicity  with  the  French 
**  bagauderie,^'  and  called  Imn  a  revolutionist 
**  ^  k  Lafayette."  Dahlmann  thought  that  re- 
volution was  better  than  reaction.  ^^Soll  es 
einmal  scin,"  he  said,  "  so  will  ich  lieber  am 
hitzigen  als  am  kalten  Fieber  sterben ;"  but  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  revolutionist  ex 
professo.  When  ^e  revolution  broke  out  at 
G5ttingen,  he  proposed  to  put  it  down  by 
force.  His  parliiunentary  speeches,  his  ar- 
ticles written  for  the  Banndveraehe  Zeitung^ 
and  his  book  Die  PoUHky  show  a  mind  free 
from  all  excesses  of  popular  passion.  His 
high  idea  of  royalty,  ana  his  admiration  for 


the  English  constitution,  were  combined  with 
a  thoroughly  German  dislike  of  France;  and 
he  held  the  chief  source  of  all  French  poli- 
tical troubles  to  be  the  absence  of  monarchical 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  a  landed  nobility, 
and  the  "want  of  moral  freedom''  which  cha- 
racterized the  people.  Only  a  reckless  viola- 
tion of  political  right  could  have  alienated  so 
faithful  a  champion  from  the  royal  cause. 
The  occasion  was  given  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Hanoverian  constitution  of  1888  by  King 
Ernest  Augustus,  when  Dahlmann  and  his  six 
famous  colleagues — ^the  two  Grimms,  Gervinus^ 
Ewald,  Albrecht,  and  Weber— entered  a  pro- 
test, in  consequence  of  which,  by  a  royal  re- 
script of  the  12th  of  December  1837,  they  wore 
dismissed  and  banished.  The  University  ol 
G6ttingen  endeavoiired,  by  the  Rotenkirch  de- 
putation, to  clear  itself  from  any  imputation  of 
complicity  with  the  protest ;  but  the  students 
showed  meir  sympathy  by  taking  the  horses 
out  of  the  Professors'  carriage,  and  dragging  it 
over  the  bridge  towards  Witzenhausen.  The 
German  nation  heartily  welcomed  the  exiles ; 
and  their  courage  and  self-sacrifice  produced  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  public  mind.  The  ac- 
count of  the  protest  of  **  the  Gottingen  seven  ^ 
is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  Herr 
Springer's  work.  The  copious  materials  at  his 
disposal  would  have  enabled  him  to  treat  it  in 
a  manner  more  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 

84.  TBEnew  edition  of  the'works  of  Charles 
Dunoyer  is  edited  by  his  son,  M.  Anatole  Du- 
noyer.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Berne.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
five  volumes,  and  has  been  begun  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second.  The  ^tor  has  added 
notes  of  two  kinds  to  his  father's  work :  some 
are  comments  by  the  author,  extracts  from  re- 
vised copies,  or  corrections  found  among  his 
father's  papers;  the  others  are  historical  or 
other  illustrations,  to  explain,  when  the  origi- 
nal occasions  of  publishmg  have  been  forgot- 
ten, the  facts  and  circumsSmces  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  the  text  Dunoyer's  great 
work,Za  liberUdu  travail^  which  will  enjoy  a 
lasting  reputation,  is  to  appear  in  the  third  vo- 
lume. The  present  one  gives  a  number  of  es- 
says and  memoirs  which  merit  preservation, 
and  which  implicitly  contain  the  whole  system 
of  the  author.  Some  of  them  also  develop 
certain  parts  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  particular 
cases.  The  minor  works  appeared  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  periodical  Jje  Censeur  europfen^ 
and  then  attracted  much  attention.  But  their 
interest  has  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time ; 
and  what  was  then  gp:^edily  devoured  by  the 
public  will  hencefor&  be  sparingly  consulted 
by  the  historical  student 

The  most  remarkable  essays  in  this  volume 
are  the  following :— on  public  instruction  in 
France,  the  political  teachmg  of  economical  sys- 
tems, on  public  loans,  a  fragment  on  economic 
criticism,  a  comparison  of  the  spirit  and  me- 
thods of  France  and  England  with  regard  to 
public  works,  and  especially  with  r^uxi  to 
railways,  on  the  conversion  of  public  funds,  on 
the  freedom  of  international  tirade,  on  the  li- 
mits of  political  economy,  on  production,  and 
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on  the  legal  regulntion  of  work  in  England. 
The  charm  of  these  essays  is  not  altogether  to 
be  explained  b  j  the  orthodox  yiews  which  they 
contain.  Dunoyer  had  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
the  gift  not  only  of  presenting  them  clearly, 
but  ^so  of  making  them  flow  from  their  first 
principles  with  a  precision  similar  to  that  of 
fientham.  In  certain  respects  he  may  be  call- 
ed the  French  Bentham.  There  was  a  marked 
analogy  between  the  methods  of  the  two  men ; 
but  Dunoyer  did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish utilitarian.  His  mind  was  not,  so  to  say,  so 
finely  laminated  as  Bentham^s;  he  satisfied 
himself  with  splitting  the  hair  once,  while  Ben- 
tiiam  would  split  ue  splittings  a  hundred 
times.  The  character  of  the  French  language, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  French  public,  impos- 
ed a  limit  on  Dunoyer^s  analysis ;  it  only  goes 
so  far  as  it  can  be  followed  with  interest  and 
without  trouble. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  is  his  definition,  or 
rather  limitation,  of  political  economy,  the 
boundaries  of  which  he  widely  extends.  He 
was  the  stanchest  champion  of  *^  immaterial 
products,**  and  maintained  against  the  most 
conspicuous  economists  of  his  time  that  wealth 
consists  not  only  in  material  objects  conquered 
from  nature,  or  transformed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  also  in  talents,  knowledge,  and  use- 
ful or  pleasant  accomplishments.  For  him,  the 
government  was  a  producer  of  security,  the 
doctor  a  producer  of  health,  the  professor  a 
producer  of  learning,  and  so  on.  When  re- 
proached with  extending  political  economy  be- 
yond its  just  limits,  and  trespassing  on  the 
ground  of  other  sciences,  his  answer  is  that  he 
simply  studies  the  economical  import  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  question,  and  r^ards  them  in  no 
other  point  of  view ;  that  when  he  speaks  of 
the  professor,  he  does  not  busy  himself  about 
the  method  of  instruction,  nor  about  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  when  he  mentions  the  doc- 
tor ;  but  that  he  only  considers  the  effects  of 
health  and  learning  on  the  public  conditions  of 
prosperity. .  Besides,  economical  science  may 
lay  down  certain  precepts  for  those  who  exer- 
cise the  liberal  professions.  In  these  profes- 
sions there  are  buying  and  selling,  competition, 
and  perhaps  monopoly ;  and  certainly  demand 
and  supply  produce  their  habitual  ef^t  The 
producers  of  immat^al  products  understand 
this  perfectly,  and  take  advantage  of  it 

Dunoyer  was  an  orinnal  thinker;  and  his 
works  may  be  read  with  profit,  apart  from  all 
question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  ideas.  His  method  is  suggestive ;  it  stimu- 
lates research  and  tends  to  make  the  student 
think  out  conclusions  for  himself. 

85.  The  party  history  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  forty  years  is  reflected  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  in  we  estimation  in  which  the 
character  uid  memory  of  Daniel  Webster  have 
been  held  at  dififerent  times  by  his  coimtrymen 
in  the  Northern  States.  Before  1850  his  name 
was  associated  with  the  Constitution  of  which, 
in  its  national  sense,  he  had  been  the  most  elo- 
quent exponent ;  and  his  universal  popularity 
testified  to  the  almost  r^gious  veneration  in 


which  that  instrument  was  then  held.  By  1850 
the  Abolitionists  had  become  a  power  in  the 
North ;  and  the  worst  possible  passport  to  their 
favour  was  the  desire  to  maintain  a  Union  which 
they  rightly  thought  to  be  the  type  and  parent 
of  later  concessions  to  the  slave-holding  inte- 
rest. The  compromise  measures  of  1850,  with 
their  causes  and  consequences,  fill  a  large 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Curtis*s  Life 
of  Daniel  Webster,  They  made  Webster  for 
a  time  the  best  hated  man  in  the  United  States ; 
and  there  are  many  of  his  countrymen  who 
still  regard  him  as  a  renegade  from  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  civil  war  brought  a  new  class 
of  opinions  into  prominence.  The  Union,  which 
90  long  as  it  worked  favourably  for  the  Slave 
States  the  Abolitionists  had  called  a  *^  covenant 
with  hell,**  became  the  object  of  enthusiastic 
devotion  as  soon  as  it  admitted  of  being  used 
for  the  opposite  end ;  while  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Northern  people  the  determination  to  re- 
conquer the  South  found  a  convenient  justifi- 
cation in  love  for  the  Constitution.  Thus  Web- 
ster* s  earlier  speeche8''again  became  the  text- 
book of  popular  oratory,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  author  would  have  found 
himself  any  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Aboli- 
tionists who  quoted  hun  during  the  war,  than 
with  the  Aboutionists  who  had  denounced  him 
ten  yeass  earlier.  It  is  true  that  the  policy 
which  had  originally  been  supported  by  the 
latter  was  one  against  which  Webster  had  de- 
cidedly set  his  face,  as  calculated  to  break  up 
the  Union ;  but  the  means  employed  to  reduce 
the  South  to  submission,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  has  been  carried  on  since  the 
restoration  of  peace,  are  not  less  opposed  to  the 
principles  he  consistently  maintained. 

The  year  1886  had  seen  the  beginning  of  two 
movements,  which,  starting  from  opposite  poles, 
were  in  the  end  to  prove  equally  disastrous  to 
the  Union  as  it  then  existed.  The  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  virtually  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas;  and  certain  members  of  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  were  also  constitu- 
ents of  Webster,  gave  him  formal  notice  of 
their  intention  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ^^  by  moral  means.*'  The  way  in  which 
these  two  events  promised  to  react  on  one  ano- 
ther was  this:— Texas,  once  separated  from 
Mexico,  would  naturally  tend  to  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  by  emigrants  from  which 
it  had  been  largely  settled.  So  enormous  an 
addition  to  the  slave-holdmg  r^on  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  certain,  in  Webster's  opinion,  to 
bring  the  whole  question  of  slavery  within  the 
sphere  of  Congressional  discussion ;  and  the 
spirit  in  which  this  discussion  would  be  con-  <% 
ducted  on  both  sides  could  not  fail  to  be  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  existence  of  an  avowed 
Abolitionist  movement.  Webster  determined, 
ther^ore,  to  oppose  with  all  his  strength  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  tiie  Union.  For  some 
years  nothing  was  heard  of  the  project ;  but, 
m  the  winter  of  1848,  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
which  had  been  secretly  negotiated  under  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  par- 
ticular proposal  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
a  pendmg  dispute  bebreen  Texas  and  Mexico 
as  to  the  west^n  boundary  of  the  former.  But 
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the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  turned  partly 
on  this  question ;  and  it  was  not  Webster's 
fault  that  it  did  not  do  so  altogether.  The 
Democratic  party  chose  Polk  for  their  candi- 
date, oyer  the  hwd  of  Van  Buren,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  while  Polk  was,  Van  Buren 
was  not^  an  advocate  of  annexation.  The 
Whigs  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  take 
up  an  equally  determined  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  choice  of  me  party  fell  on  Clay 
instead  of  on  Webster ;  and  the  Convention, 
in  declaring  its  principle^  made  no  mention  of 
Texas.  Upon  Polk's  election  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration determined  on  anticipating  the 
£>licy  of  their  successors.  Before  the  4th  of 
arch  1845  Congress  had  adopted  joint  resolu- 
tions, admitting  Texas  as  a  Slave  State,  and 
pledging  the  United  States  to  allow  at  least 
four  more  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  newly 
annexed  territory,  in  all  of  which,  if  lying  be- 
low the  line  of  86**  80',  slavery  was  to  be  al- 
lowed. At  this  time  Webster  was  not  in  the 
Senate ;  and  he  had  consequently  no  opportu- 
nity of  giving  adequate  expression  to  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure.  But  the  events  that 
followed  only  deepened  and  justified  his  hos- 
tility to  it  The  admission  of  new  Slave  States 
made  it  impossible  to  treat  slavery  as  a  merely 
local  questioxi,  affecting  only  the  States  in  which 
it  originally  existed.  The  Aboliti<Jniats  could 
now  resort  to  the  argument  that  so  long  as  sla- 
very was  recognized  within  the  Union  the  citi- 
zens even  of  uose  States  which  rejected  it  for 
themselves  might  be  made  instrumental  in  un- 
posing  it  on  otibers.  Nor  was  this  an  acciden- 
tal residt  merely.  The  consolidation  of  the 
slave  power  in  the  Union  was  the  real  motive 
for  annexing  Texas ;  and  this  vast  addition  of 
slave  territory  was  the  natural  occasion  of  that 
**  sectional  conflict "  which  was  afterwards  to 
work  so  much  misdiief . 

This  point,  or  rather  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  three  years  afterwards,  marks  the  ex- 
treme of  Webster's  approximation  to  purely 
Northern  ideas  upon  slavery.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to 
make  slavery  a  matter  of  political  controversy ; 
and  inasmuoi  as,  down  to  1860,  such  measures 
had  all  come  from  the  South,  uid  been  framed 
in  the  pro-slavery  interest,  it  was  assumed  by 
many  of  his  friends  that  whatever  turn  the  con- 
troversy might  take  he  would  always  be  the 
representative  of  Northern  views.  To  these 
persons  what  was  thought  his  defection  in  re- 
spect of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850 
came  as  a  terrible  surprise.  From  that  day 
till  his  death  his  consistency  was  the  subject 
^  of  much  heated  argument ;  and  the  feeling  of  a 
ereat  part  of  the  northern  public  towards  him 
IS  still  perhaps  fairly  expressed  in  Mr.  Seward's 
description  of  him  as  *^  a  great  statesman  now 
dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life  led  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  of  freedom— -of  freedom 
in  the  Territories,  of  freedom  in  the  States — and 
who,  on  the  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great  cause." 

The  Compromise  measures  were  Clay's 
work,  and  were  designed  as  a  final  settlement 
of  the  slavery  controversy.  California,  which 
had   recently   asserted   its   independence   of 


Mexico,  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State; 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  to  be  organized  ts 
territories  without  any  prohibition^  of  skverj; 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  allowing  four  Skye 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  south  of  the 
Missouri  Comprcunise  line,  were  to  be  main- 
tained; and  fresh  facilities  were  to  be  giyen 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  Webster 
has  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  allow- 
ing new  territories  to  be  organized  with  do 
proviso  aninst  their  ultimately  becoming  SlaTe 
States.  But  this  accusation  overlooks  me  &ct 
that  in  1850  it  was  evident  that  the  phjvcal 
conditions  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  would 
make  the  introduction  of  slavery  impossible; 
and  to  insert  a  needless  prohibition  would  in 
Webster's  judgment  have  been  to  irritate  the 
Southern  States  for  no  useful  purpose.  His 
main  position  was  that  the  Compromise  simply 
recognized  facts.  In  every  part  of  the  new  a^ 
quisitions  of  the  United  States  the  question  of 
slavery  had  now,  he  held,  been  decided— in 
Texas  by  the  action  of  Congress,  in  New 
Mexico  by  the  action  of  nature ;  and  in  recog- 
nizing these  several  decisions  it  was  desirable 
to  use  no  language  which  could  give  offence  to 
either  section  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation 
m  the  matter  of  the  territories,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  give  effect  to  it  in  the  matter  of  the 
recapture  of  slaves.  On  both  sides  tiie  aif^ 
ment  for  or  against  slavery  had  been  raised  to 
the  level  of  a  Divine  command ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  sectional  conflict  was  cairied 
on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  an  irreconcilable 
religious  controversy. 

86.  Professor  Ujfalvt  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  P^re  la  Chaise  to  look  for  the  tombs  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  and  came  away  ¥ntboQt 
seeing  them,  having  been  struck  in  the  inter* 
val  by  the  lines  on  the  willow  whidb  are  now 
inscribed  on  Alfred  de  Mussef  s  tomb.  This 
reminded  him  that  he  had  seen  Musset's  name 
in  Weber's  Universal  History^  as  that  of  i 
talented  poet  who  ripened  early. ..  When  he 
got  home,  he  begaii  to  study  his  poems,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  ther  bore  reading 
after  Sbakespeare.  Accordingly  he  resolved 
to  introduce  what  had  fascinated  himself  to 
the  German  public.  His  present  volume  on 
the  subject  is  only  an  instalment,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  three  others,  treating  respectively 
of  the  poet's  plays,  his  tales,  and  his  criticil 
writings. 

As  5ie  poems  in  Professor  Ujfalvy's  opinion 
are  liie  most  important  and  significant  of  Mns- 
set's  remains,  he  begins  with  them.  A  short 
introduction  explains  the  reasons  why  his 
author  is  less  known  and  valued  in  (lennany 
than  Lamartine  and  Victor  Huga  According 
to  him,  Alfred  de  Musset  is  too  French  not  to 
be  valuable  or  to  be  easily  popular.  He  is  too 
witty  for  Germans ;  and  when  he  deals  with 
I  the  most  hazardous  subjects,  he  moralizes  ^ 
fnuUdy  and  too  seriously  for  the  ladies  who 
tolerate  Paul  de  Kock.  The  method  of  the 
book  is  unambitious;  the  poems  are  vo/- 
lysed  with  copious  extracts  and  just  comment 
enough  to  imderline  the  beauties.    The  only 
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specimens  of  iinfayourable  criticism  are  a  mild 
protest  against  imputing  nihilism  to  Eant^  and 
one  yet  milder  against  Musset's  reply  to  Bek- 
ker's  song,  "The  German  Rhine."  undoubt- 
edly, as  Professor  Ujfalvy  points  out,  no  good 
could  be  done  by  recallmg  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon,  though  he  does  not  deal  with  the 
further  question  whether  Bekker^s  pugnacious 
patriotism  was  quite  in  place  in  time  oi  peace. 
With  the  fixed  idea  that  every  French  work 
is  perfect  in  point  of  form,  Herr  von  Ujfalvy 
fails  to  observe  that  Musset  has  written  a  good 
deal  of  poetry,  but  no  poem,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  the  "  Nuits  "^-everything  else 
having  evidently  been  written  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  passages,  which  are  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  the  subject,  but  never  subordinated 
to  it.  His  judgment  upon  individual  passages 
is  commonly  sound,  tiiough  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  declare  that  the  description  of 
Don  Juan,  in  the  second  canto  of  "  Namouna," 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  considered  as  Mussef  s 
masterpiece.  The  "  Nuits,"  also,  are  perhaps 
not  the  most  appropriate  part  of  the  poet's 
writings  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  he  had 
in  him  some  of  the  material  for  another  Byron. 
Still  it  is  something  to  have  perceived  that 
after  the  "  Nuits,"  and  the  letter  to  Lamartine, 
Musset  produced  no  poetry  of  more  than  se- 
condajy  value.  The  author's  tone  of  half  adu- 
latory, half  conventional  euphemism  in  the  rare 
allusions  to  Musset's  personality  will  prevent 
real  students  from  expecting  any  help  from 
him  in  the  endeavour  to  undersUmd  a  some- 
what perplexing  poet 

37.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1861,  Monta- 
lembert  saw  Lacordaire  on  his  deathbed,  and 
urged  him  to  dictate  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which 
should  be  an  authentic  record  of  his  intentions 
and  convictions,  and  should  have  the  force  of 
a  spiritual  testament  Lacordaire  complied, 
and  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  paper,  but 
died  leaving  the  four  last  chapters  out  of  fifteen 
untouched.  After  his  deaui,  the  us.  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  executors ;  and  the  death 
of  one  of  them  prevented  its  coming  to  Monta- 
lembert's  hands  till  he  in  turn  was  on  his 
deathbed.  The  notice  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  Le  Testament  du  P.  Lacordaire  becomes  in 
this  way  his  own  testament  also.  But  it  treats 
not  of  himself,  but  of  Lacordaire.  He  asks 
how  Lacordaire  would  have  stood  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy  about  Papal  infallibility. 
**  eTaflOirme,"  he  replies,  "qu'il  eflt  regimbe 
avec  non  moins  d'energie  que  T^vfique  d'Or- 
leans  ou  le  Pere  Grafry  centre  Pautocratie 
pontificale  erig^e  en  syst^me,  imposee  comme 
un  joug  ^  rEgUse  de  Dieu,  au  grand  deshon- 
neur  de  la  France  catholique,  et,  ce  qui  est 
mille  fois  pire,  au  grand  peril  des  ftmes."  And 
he  quotes  a  passage  on  *^ papal  omnipotence" 
from  a  letter  of  Lacordaire  in  1847  which 
justifies  the  affirmation. 

The  testament  itself  is  a  simple,  brief,  mo- 
dest, and  beautifully  written  autobiographical 
sketch.  The  part  of  the  life  which  requires 
the  most  explanation  is  the  writer's  entrance 
into  the  Order  of  St  Dominic.  He  gives  his 
motives  and  reasons  in  detail  in  the  fifth  chap- 
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ter.  They  do  not  altogether  justify  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proceeding.  A  man,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, gushing  as  it  were  with  the  wine  of 
modem  civilization,  chooses  the  old  bottles  of 
the  thirteenth  century  to  put  it  into.  The  ad- 
vocate of  modem  liberties  deliberately  ties 
himself  to  the  order  of  the  Inquisition.  To 
revive  what  is  ancient  is  sometimes  the  true 
work  of  an  original  genius ;  and  this  particular 
revival  was  doubtless  effective  enough  as  a 
means  of  asserting  those  ecclesiastical  liberties 
which  at  the  moment  were  in  the  throes  of  re- 
vival But  if  St.  Dominic  himself  had  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  is^  morally  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  established  his  black 
and  white  habit,  and  his  long  lents,  or  imposed 
the  Thomist  philosophy  on  his  order.  An 
athlete  of  the  day  armed  thus  is  like  David  in 
Saul's  armour.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  win  in 
a  suit  of  wainscot  If  Lacordaire  had  founded 
an  institution,  his  spirit  might  have  remained 
in  it;  as  it  is,  he  only  inoculated  with  his 
blood  an  old  institute,  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
long-run  incompatible  with  his  spirit  As  time 
goes  on,  his  spirit  will  be  expelled  from  it; 
and  the  very  strength  he  gave  it  will  be  used 
against  him.  His  strength  was  that  of  a 
Christian  apologist  who  had  more  insight  than 
any  Frenchman  of  his  day  into  the  grounds 
both  of  belief  and  of  doubt  The  friar's  hood 
added  nothing  to  his  real  strength,  and  per- 
haps prevented  him  from  putting  it  forth  in  its 
entire  fulness. 

* 

88.  Sir  Gilbert  Lewis,  who  edits  a  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  of  his  late  brother.  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis^  seems  rather  actuat- 
ed by  the  idea  that  he  is  communicating  to 
the  world  a  kind  of  authoritative  and  propheti- 
cal scripture  from  his  brother's  grave,  than 
that  he  is  merely  giving  some  additional  frag- 
ments by  which  men  may  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  distinguished  public  man.  **  Many  a 
time  since  his  death,"  says  the  editor,  ^*  has  it 
been  said  that  confusions  would  have  been 
avoided,  difficulties  been  simplified,  and  events 
and  decisions  guided  into  better  channels,  had 
his  calm  and  wise  counsel  been  still  permitted 
to  prevail  among  us.  Again  and  again,  since 
his  death,  has  nis  authority  been  invoked." 
He  would  evidently  like  to  show  that  his 
brother,  had  he  lived,  would  have  opposed  the 
line  of  policy  which  has  prevailed  since  Lord 
Pahnerston's  death.  It  may  be  so;  but  the 
pegs  on  which  he  hangs  his  assertions  are  sin-  » 
guhirly  weak.  Thus  Sir  George  Lewis,  in 
1849,  describes  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act 
as  being  ^*  a  contrivance  for  enabling  tenants 
for  life  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  settled  property 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;"  on  which 
the  editor,  with  evident  ignorance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  tiie  term  *^  tenant  for  life,"  notes,  '^  It  is 
obvious  from  this  statement  liiat  Sir  George 
Lewis  would  not  have  entertained  favourably 
any  approach  to  fixity  of  tenure  in  Ireland,  or 
the  weakening  the  power  of  the  landlord  over 
his  tenants J^  Of  course^  Sir  George  Lewis's 
tenant  for  life  is  the  landlord  of  an  entailed 
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freehold,  while  Sir  Gilbert's  is,  apparently,  the 
ordinary  tenant  But  the  m««mnc  of  words  ie 
not  a  very  strong  point  with  Sir  Gilbert  He 
speaks  of  a  step-child  of  Sir  George,  "for 
whom  be  entertained  the  loTe  of  a  daughter." 
Sir  Geot^e  Lewia,  ready  enough  to  criticise 
the  lack  of  imagination  in  others,  never  seems 
to  have  attained  more  than  the  obscure  con- 
BuousnesB  that  lack  of  tmaginstion  was  his 
own  defect  He  says  of  Sir  Robert  Peel : 
"Be  did  not  see  far  before  him;  he  was 
not  ready  in  applying  theory  to  practice ; 
he  did  not  foresee  the  coming  Etorm.  .  .  . 
When  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  he  did  it  better 
than  anybody.  The  misfortune  was,  that  ho 
saw  the  right  thing  too  late,  and  went  on  op- 
posing it  when  men  of  less  powerful  minds 
saw  clearly  what  was  the  proper  course." 
Again,  of  Lord  Lansdowne  he  says  that  his 
admirable  judgment  was  obscured  by  exces- 
sive caution.  ^  Sir  George  Lewis's  weak 
point  was  his  esceseivo  scepticism.  He  not 
only  refused  bis  belief  to  things  which  were 
not  proved  to  his  mind,  but  went  so  far  as  to 
reject  as  untrue  things  of  which  he  could  not 
detect  tho  causes  and  antecedents.  Even  in 
Uie  realm  of  pure  knowledge  this  bad  critical 
habit  often  led  him  astray,  as  in  his  baseless 
carpings  at  the  discoveries  of  E^yptolo^ans 
and  decipherers  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
But,  in  the  objective  region  of  facts,  the  idea 
bat  causes  stand  still  till  we  understand  them 
I  even  more  apt  to  lead  axtray  than  the  imagi- 
ation  that  we  can  command  causation  at  wfll. 
tuckle  thought  that  politics  could  be  reduced 
0  a  science  whereby  political  changes  should 
lO  foreseen  as  accurately  as  the  astronomer 
redicts  an  eclipse.  Ho  wished  to  test  politi- 
al  science  by  its  power  of  prediction.  Sir 
leorge  Lewis,  though  no  positivist^  wished  also 
0  be  a  scientific  politician.  He  designed  his 
'VeatUe  on  the  Methodt  of  Seatoning  in  Poli- 
ir^  to  be  "an  organon  for  the  use  of  the  poli- 
LCal  inquirer — a  manual  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
nce  of  the  historian  or  politician  in  the  method 
f  conducting  his  investigations."  He  intend- 
d  to  dispose  of  almost  all  political  speculators 
rom  Plato  downwards,  "  by  showing  that 
heir  method*  were  unsound."  He  called  the 
lOok  his  "political  logic,"  and  compared  it  to 
Ir.  Hill's  treatise  on  ganeraj  logic.  Such  a 
rritcr  ought  to  stand  the  test  of  political  pre- 
iction  ;  and  these  letters  afford  ample  oppor- 
unity  of  applying  it  They  are  full  of  predic- 
ions  and  views  ahead.  At  p.  129  he  predicts 
tie  continued  opposition  of  Irish  landlorda  to 
he  poor-law,  "  even  if  it  were  administered  by 
grand  Jury :"  he  afterwards  came  to  under- 
tand  the  uses  which  landlords  could  make  of 
L  At  p.  144  he  prophesies  a  great  future  for 
tonge  and  the  "  German  Catholics."  At  pp. 
TT,  18S,  280,  248,  are  predictions  concerning 
'rancCj  all  falsified  by^  events.  At  p.  193 
here  is  a  similar  prediction  about  Prussia. 
Lt  pp.  SOS  and  S14  there  are  predictions  08 
inlucky  about  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pixie. 
It  p.  2 IS,  though  he  was  not  desponding 
noagh  to  believe  that  many  landlords,  and  a 
lajority  of  the  farmers,  were  to  be  ruined  by 
roe  trade  he  confesses  that  he  looks  "forward 
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to  a  serious  struggle  between  the  agricultonl 
and  other  interests  before  an  equiUbrium  is 
established."  At  p.  222  he  declares  a  federa- 
tion of  the  North  American  provinces  to  be 
nnlikely:  it  took  place  within  twenty  years. 
At  p.  2ES  (September,  1860),  he  looks  upon 
repeal  as  virtually  extinct,  and  Oraageism  u 
moribund.  At  p.  233  he  predicts  that  there- 
suit  of  the  Papal  aggression  will  be  as  follows : 
— "  The  estreme  left  [of  the  Tractarians]  will 
become  Roman,  the  middle  and  the  extreme 
right  wDl  gradually  drop  the  'ritualism'  and 
the  other  distinctive  attributes  of  Puseyism, 
and  relapse  into  old-fashioned  High  Cburdi 
opinions,  such  as  used  to  be  held  at  Oxford 
thirty  years  ago"  fin  1820).  He  was  lawyer 
enough  to  foresee  the  entire  inoperativeness  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act;  but,  in  criticisiiig 
the  acldiHi  of  the  PeeUtes  in  regard  to  that 
measure,  he  rather  blames  them  for  compro- 
mising their  popularity  by  opposing  it  uhd 
praises  them  for  the  honest  manifcstatioii  of 
their  unpopular  convictions.  Throughout  the 
Crimean  War  his  faculty  of  foresight  was  ever 
at  fault  He  long  refused  to  believe  that  tho^ 
was  to  be  a  war.  Then  he  would  not  beliere 
that  Sebastopol  could  be  taken.  He  thought 
Turkey  more  to  blame  than  Russia.  He 
thought  that  it  would  not  hurt  England  if 
Russia  did  occupy  Constantinople,  nor  would 
it  profit  her  if  Sehastopol  fell.  Ho  anticipated 
that  the  removal  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers 
would  not  call  new  journals  into  exiatencei,  bat 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  old  ;  and  tbil 
the  French  treaty  would  not  result  in  a  greater 
consumption  of  French  wine,  but  would  reeidt 
in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  permaoeDt 
rate  of  tho  income-tax.  To  end,  however,  wilh 
one  of  the  very  rare  specimens  of  •  true  and 
statesmanlike  forecast,  he  declared  that  the 
outrage  on  Sumner  was  not  a  proof  of  the 
brutal  manners  of  the  Americans,  but  wa9 
"  the  first  blow  in  a  civil  war." 

When  he  sat  in  judgment  simply  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  value  of  ^e  evidence  before  him. 
without  inquiring  whether  that  evidence  was  all 
that  was  capable  of  being  produced.  Sir  George 
Lewis  exhibited  great  aptitude  and  thorough 
clearness.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  his  ex- 
clusively critical  character  brings  him  into  op- 
position with  imaginative  men.  At  p.  109  are 
judgments  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Of  Uie  first  we  are  told :  "Heisinterestingand 
even  instructive  to  hear,  though  he  belongs  to 
a  class  whose  business  it  is  to  deny  all  accurate 
knowledge,  and  all  processes  for  arriving  it 
accurate  knowledge,  and  to  induce  mankind  to 
accept  blindly  certain  mysterious  dicta  of  thur 
own."  Carlyleiats  are  then  compared  to  "  Sir 
William  Courtenay's  lat«  followers  in  Kent" 
Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  exhibited  in  Lockhart's 
Life,  he  says;  "How  low  and  vulgar  his  ob- 

Bets,  and  how  sordid  his  view  of  Uteraturel 
e  contracted  to  deliver  novels  as  a  Mandiester 
manufacturer  might  contract  to  deliver  bales  of 
calico;  and  he  received  the  money  in  advance 
in  order  to  buy  farms,  or  pay  for  gilt  fumiture" 
— almost  in  terms  the  criticism  of  "  My  Grand- 
mother's Review,  the  British  "  on  the  Heart  iff 
Midlothian  and  its  author  at  the  moment  of 
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its  first  appearance.  His  Ecclesiastical  views 
were  in  favour  of  a  Church  which  views  every 
man  as  a  Christian,  as  the  State  views  every 
man  as  a  subject  "  I  am/'  he  says,  ^*  every 
day  more  and  more  inclined  to  attach  weight 
to  the  destruction  of  the  executive  portion  of 
the  Church,  and  to  the  silencing  its  speaking 
organs  of  doctrine."  On  the  whole,  these  let- 
ters do  not  add  to  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Lewis ;  but  they  present  many  views  of  ui  in- 
tellectual character  well  worth  study. 

89.  Students  of  international  law,  uid  poli- 
ticians who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
tracted negodations  carried  on  between  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  during  and  since  the  American  Civil 
War,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bernard  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  guide  and  help  them 
in  their  inqmries.    They  will  find  in  his  HU" 
torical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  American  Cvoil  War  all 
Uiat  is  material  iu  that  vast  series  of  State 
papers,  prefaced  with  a  very  lucid  sketch  of  the 
causes,  remote  and  proximate,  which  led  to  the 
war,  and  accompanied  by  careful  and  impartial 
comments.    The    defence   of    Great   Britain 
against  the  charges  brought  by  the  United 
States  becomes  much  clearer  and  more  con- 
vincing when  it  is  presented  as  a  homogeneous 
whole.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  claims  founded  on  the  escape  of  the 
*^  Alabama.''    In  the  later  correspondence,  for 
example,  it  is  common  to  see  the  Queen's  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality  treated  as  merely  evi- 
dence of  the  animus  of  England  in  the  quarrel, 
important  as  interpreting  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Government  in  not  seizing  the  ship  in  time, 
but  only   elevated  into  a  serious  grievance 
when  read  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
The    despatches    brought    together   by   Mr. 
Bernard,  and  the  series  of  conclusions  he  de- 
duces from  them,  show  that  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  escape  of  the  **  Ala- 
bama "  was  only  elevated  into  a  serious  griev- 
ance because  Great  Britain  had  previously  de- 
termined to  be  neutraL    Mr.  Seward  was  quite 
as  uiureasiHiable  on  this  point  in  1861  as  any 
senator  among  the  majority  which  subsequently 
rejected  the  Clarendon-Johnson  treaty.    His 
position  amounted  in  effect  to  this,  that  there 
ou^t   to  be  no  recognition  of  belligerency 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  recognition 
of  independence.    As  regards  foreign  nations, 
**  there  can  be  no  war,  and  consequently  no 
neutrality,  so  long  as  there  is  a  soverei^ty  de 
jure  ....  In  a  contest  between  a  sovereign  and 
his  subjects  foreign  nations  could  not  assume 
the  position  of  neutrals.    This  condition  of  af- 
fairs must  last  until  the  revolution  should  have 
*run  its  successful  course,'  and   the  union 
should  have  been  divided  into  two  or  more 
communities  completely  independent  of  each 
other.     If  after  such  division  the  strife  be- 
tween them  should  be  continued,  there  would 
then  be  a  war.    Before  it  there  could  be  no 
war."    A  little  reflection  probably  convinced 
Mr.  Seward  that  these  positions  could  not  be 
maintained  by  any  modem  government,  and 
least  of  all  by  the  Government  of  the  United 


States ;  and  in  his  later  despatches  he  shifted 
his  ground.  In  the  final  case  set  up  against 
Great  Britain,  it  was  asserted  that  at  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  there  was  no 
war  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  even  if 
there  had  been,  this  would  not  have  justified 
the  Proclamation,  unless  it  could  be  shown — 
which  it  was  alleged  it  could  not  be — ^that  the 
issue  of  such  a  proclamation  was  ^*  necessary." 
Mr.  Bernard  has  not  much  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing that  there  was  a  war  in  the  United 
States  in  May  1861 ;  that  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  declaration  of  neutrality  the  neutral 
power  is  the  sole  judge ;  and  that  in  this 
mstance  Great  Britam  could,  if  she  had  been 
bound  to  do  so,  have  proved  the  necessity  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  impartial  tribunaL 
Perhaps  he  will  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
a  hearmg  for  his  temperate  and  well-reasoned 
examination  of  the  American  claims  which  grew 
out  of  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
really  neutral  in  the  contest,  and  not»  as  Mr. 
Seward  wished,  a  partisan  of  the  Nortii  under 
cover  of  neutrality,  from  his  going  further  in 
his  condemnation  of  secession  than  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant  That  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  secession,  sup- 
posing secession  to  require  the  same  justifica- 
tion as  revolution,  is  no  doubt  true ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  citizen  to  plead  the  secession  of  his 
own  pfurticular  state  aninst  an  indictment  for 
treason  against  the  United  States.  But,  be- 
tween a  strict  legal  right  and  a  moral  justifi- 
cation for  revolution,  a  middle  ground  may  be 
discerned.  What  if  the  Union  was  a  contract, 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  honestiy 
imderstood  in  different  senses  by  the  different 
parties  to  it  ?  Would  not  the  rescinding  of  ttte 
contract  by  either  side  be  in  that  case  a  legiti- 
mate way  of  escaping  from  a  dilemma  which, 
as  it  had  not  been  foreseen,  had  naturally  not 
been  provided  against  f  Still,  whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  these  questions,  Mr.  Bernard 
is  no  doubt  right  in  sa^g  that  the  *^  true  mov- 
ing causes"  of  secession  lay  b^iind  all  these 
technical  arguments,  and  in  describing  these 
causes  as  *'  ui  increasing  sense  of  insecurity,  a 
profound  estomgement  of  feeling,  a  tempera- 
ment suspicious  of  insult,  and  quick  to  taJce 
fire,  uid  the  irritation  engendered  by  a  long  and 
obstinate  struggle."  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  influences,  a  strong  democratic  reaction 
would  have  followed  the  temporary  success  of 
the  republicans — a  success  which  was  mainly 
due  to  the  division  existing  among  their  op- 
ponents ;  and  ^^  slavery  would  at  tMs  moment 
have  been  as  firmly  established,  and  slave  in- 
dustry at  least  as  profitable,  as  they  were 
ten  years  aeo."  Whether  secession  was  a 
crime  or  a  blunder,  it  was  signally  and  finally 
punished. 

40.  Db.  Van  Lbnksp  is  a  Levantine  by  birth, 
educated  in  Europe ;  and  he  has  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  what  is  called  missionary 
work,  at  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Driven,  as  he  explains,  from  his 
chosen  field  of  labour,  *^  for  presuming  to  de- 
fend the  religious  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
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sixty  new-bom  Evangelical  Churches  of  West- 
em  Asia,  and  for  expressing  views  based  upon 
a  broader  experience  and  more  generous  senti- 
ments than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of"  his  "per- 
secutors," he  has  found  a  "quiet  retreat  among 
the  Berkshire  hills,"  and  now  gives  the  results 
of  his  long  experience  to  the  public,  in  his 
Traveli  in  Little  Known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
He  does  not  explain  who  the  persecutors  are ; 
but,  from  various  statements  in  his  narrative, 
it  seems  that  they  are  rather  to  be  looked  for 
among  the  rulers  of  the  sixty  Evangelical 
Chiirches  than  among  Turkish  MoUahs  or 
Pashas.  His  work  divides  itself  into  two  por- 
tions—^ne  recording  notes  and  incidents  of 
travel,  and  observations  on  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  other  detailing  the  foundation  and 
break-down  of  certain  missionary  enterprises 
at  Tocat  and  elsewhere. 

Tocat  is  a  place  of  importance  in  the  north ; 
and  thither,  in  1854,  the  author  was  sent,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smyrna  Mission,  to  establish 
a  seminary  for  "  educating  young  men  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel."    On  his 
arrival  he  set  to  work  with  a  will ;  put  a  large 
house  provided  for  the  purpose  into  order,  ar- 
ranged a  chapel,  planted  gardens,  and  intro- 
duce potatoes,  which,  however,  it  was  long 
before  the  people  learned  to  like.     As  to  fruit, 
they  had  nothing  to  learn,  but  much  to  teach. 
One  Turk  successfully  cultivated  thirty-seven 
species  of  grape :  another,  seventeen  kinds  of 
pears.     Settled  at  home,  the  "  school  for  theo- 
logical instruction  "  was  started,  with  students 
already  collected,  at  Marsovan  ;  and  the  flood- 
gates of  discussion  were  opened.      But  the 
Evangelical  Mission  seeks  for  converts  •  among 
Christians  even  more  than  among  Moslems; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  "command  of  the  texts 
which  bore  on  the  questions  at  issue,"  the 
"  unanswerable  arguments "  of  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nc^'s  young  men  were    ill  received.     "We 
were,"  he  says,  "  publicly  cursed  and  anathe- 
matized by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches, 
Armenian,  Papal,  and  Greek."    Paying  no  at- 
tention to  these  anathemas,  the  mission  pro- 
ceeded with  its  work,   and  shortly  attained 
what  the  author  considers  the  height  of  pros- 
perity :  it  was  able  to  exhibit  seventeen  regene- 
rate young  men,  all  pastors  in  prospect,  and  a 
•due  staff  of  teachers.     Then  suddenly  the  In- 
»5titution  collapsed  "  for  a  time,"  from  the 
failure  of  funds  in  the  treasury  at  Smyrna. 
Two  years  passed,  and  it  was  re-opened.     But 
prosperity  had  forsaken  it ;  the  pupils  were 
fewer  i;han  before ;  and  misfortime  culminated 
when  the  whole  premises  were  burned  down, 
the  fire  having  been  kindled  not  by  any  per- 
secutors, but  by  a  malicious  Catholic  Armenian 
in  revenge  for  what  he  deemed  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nep's  unwarrantable  interference  on  behalf  of 
An  Italian  physician,  in  a  lawsuit  before  the 
Austrian  Chancery  at  Constantinople.     During 
the  five  years  ^recetog  the  fire,  the  efforts  of 
two,  sometimes  three,  missionaries,  and  of  two 
native    preachers,    aided   by   the    seventeen 
students,  gained  t)ver  thirty  persons  "admit- 
ted in  all,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  mem- 
Ijers  of  o|her  Churches : "  so  that,  deducting 
fifteen  persons  who  were  Christians  already, 


the  conversions  by  Evangelical  ChristianitT 
were  three  per  annum,  or  about  one-seF«itfl 
of  a  conversion  to  each  of  the  twenty-one 
labourers.  Whcth er  the  whole  number  included 
a  Moslem,  Dr.  Van  Lennep  does  not  saj.  Id 
the  two  subsequent  years,  he,  singk-handoi 
admitted  seventeen  converts ;  but  he  gives  no 
particulars.  And,  since  his  departure,  the  re- 
turn has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  "  one  ex- 
cellent woman." 

At  Amasia,  a  town  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Tocat,  and  nearer  the  Black  Ses. 
a  different  experiment,  though  almost  identic] 
in  principle,  has  been  going  on  for  ten  jears. 
This  is  "  evangelizing  by  means  of  a  ChristiaQ 
colony."  Amasia  is  a  place  of  some  commer- 
cial importance ;  and  Herr  Metz,  a  German  silk- 
merchant,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  out  to 
his  agent,  Herr  Krug,  a  colony  of  Christ 
men  and  women  from  Germany  for  the  "dis- 
semination of  godliness,"  without  regard  toh 
commercial  interest  of  the  enterprise.  "  It  ^u 
thus  that  there  were  gradually  collected  hot 
carpenters,  masons,  millers,  machinists^  shoe- 
makers, and  others,  all  thought  to  be  good  pioos 
people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  andi 
schoolmaster,  really  a  pious,  godly  man,  litli 
an  equally  pious  and  discreet  wife,  and  half-i- 
dozen  promising  children."  Dr.  Van  Lenu^ 
was  an  earnest  watcher  of  the  experiment  his 
then  sole  objection  to  Christian  colonizatHa 
being  its  cost  The  conditions  were  all  favoor- 
able.  Herr  Krug  possessed  abundant  enei^, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  un- 
bounded influence  in  Amasia.  But  it  was  sooo 
found  that,  though  some  good  men  had  bees 
sent  out,  the  greater  number  were  not  gwi 
'  The  "  lives  of  nearly  every  one  who  came  out 
with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  Christian  peopk 
in  Strasbiu*g  became  so  dissolute  and  unchris- 
tian "  that  their  very  presence  was  a  scanil 
alike  to  Turks  and  Armenians,  Greeks  id 
Jews.  The  whole  affair  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
fiasco ;  and  Dr.  Van  Lennep  arrives  at  the  con 
elusion  that  such  a  means  of  evangelizatioo  i: 
"  expensive  in  the  extreme,  and  that  eve 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to 
actual  results  are  not  good."  The  history  of 
missionary  undertakings  in  Asia  Minor  is  here 
given  by  an  unimpeachable  witness,  and  wij 
be  studied  with  great  profit 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  contains  the 
author's  travels  and  observations  on  men  iffi 
manners  is  pleasant  and  entertaining.  Tool 
Amasia,  and  Angora,  however,  being  all  prettr 
near  the  40th  parallel,  he  is  hardly  correct  o 
describing  his  journeys  as  through  the  centra 
of  Asia  Minor ;  and  his  long  residence  in  Tuf 
key  perhaps  has  prevented  his  knowing  hot 
much  the  country,  its  physical  features,  J^ 
population,  and  its  natural  history,  have  alrejaj 
been  studied.  In  his  introduction  he  apologias 
for  any  confusion  of  style  which  maj  ^^ 
from  his  long  use  of  five  or  six  different  »»• 
guages :  it  would  be  well  if  many  who  Wje 
not  the  same  excuse  were  on  this  score  as  Wu* 
open  to  adverse  criticism. 

41.  Captain  Burton,  in  his  ^^^^ 
the  Battle-Fields  of  Paraguay,  has  sketcbw 
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the  history  of  the  war  just  concluded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  an  intelligible  whole.     He 
exaggerates,  however,  both  the  extent  and  den- 
sity of  the  ignorance  that  prevails  with  regard 
to  the  country  and  its  mstory.     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  works  of 
the  brothers  Robertson  faded  away  after  a 
time ;  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 
policy  of  the  Dictator  Francia  was  one  of  com- 
plete isolation,  enforced  by  imprisonment  and 
the  banquillo;  and,  in  Captain  Burton's  own 
words,  *^  at  last  Paraguay  l>ecame  to  the  political, 
travelling,  and  comm^xsial  world  a  terra  incogni- 
ta^— a  place  existing  only  in  books  and  maps.  It 
had  been  caused  to  disappear,  as  it  were  by  a 
cataclysm,  from  the  face  of  the  globe."     Of 
the  books  of  the  Robertsons,  J)r,  FraruMa 
Beign  of  Terror^  and  Letters  from  Pa/raguo/y^ 
he  gives  a  very  unjust  accoimt ;  but  he  imme- 
diately goes  on  to  justify  their  strictures  by  his 
own.     Francia  was  in  truth  what  they  describe 
him — a  vulgar  tyrant,  of  ability  and  strength 
of  will  sufficient  to  fasten  a  bloody  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  a  half-breed  race  whicn  had  just 
acquired  a  delusive  independence  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  1810  and  1811.   Yet  the  despot,  whose 
cruelties  and  e^pkctions  were  such  as  to  appear 
the  suggestions  of  insanity,  was  suffered,  even 
in  a  South  American  State,  to  attain  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  to  die  in  his  bed.     His  last 
act  was  an  attempt  to  sabre  his  physician ;  and 
he  left  600  political  prisoners  in  his  dungeons. 
His  successor,  President  Lopez  i.,  reversed,  in 
some  measure,   Francia's  poUcy  of  isolation. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  disputes  not  only  with 
the  neighbouring  republics,  but  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.     In  1855,  a  quarrel 
with  Brazil  on  a  question  of  boundary — Para- 
guay claiming  the  Rio  Blanco  as  the  hmit,  and 
Brazil  insisting  on  the  Rio  Apa,  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Paraguay  about  100  miles  far- 
ther south — initiated  the  successive  steps  which 
finally  led  to  the  war.     In  1856  a  treaty  was 
concluded -at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fixing  six  years  as 
the  period  of  determining  the  boimdaries ;  but 
both  parties  commenced  military  preparations. 
Lopez  I.   died  in  1862 ;  and  his  eldest  son, 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  took  means  to  be  nom- 
inated President  in  an  Electoral  Congress,  and 
was  elected  for  ten  years.   Haughty,  ambitious, 
cruel,  unscrupulous,  and  inunoral  he  certainly 
was ;  but  he  was  also  acute ;  and  when,  in  1864, 
a  Brazilian  army  invaded  the  Banda  Oriental, 
he  was  not  wrong  in  judging  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  Paraguay  must  fight  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  the  empire.    Refus- 
ed permission  to  march  his  troops  across  Ar- 
gen  tine  territory,  in  order  to  attack  his  enemy, 
e  seized  two  war  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cor- 
rientes  and  occupied  the  city.     The  immediate 
effect  of  this  rash  act,  which  however  only 
precipitated   matters,    was   a  triple    alliance 
between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
the  Banda  OrientaL     From  this  time  a  struggle, 
which  could  but  end  in  the  desiaruction  of  Pa- 
raguay, began ;  and  the  world  has  seen  with  as- 
tonishment  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  a 
little  inland  semi-civilized  State,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  resist,  for  five  years,  all  the  military 
resources  of  a  vast  empire  and  its  allies.     It 


was  not  till  February  1868,  when  the  Brazilian 
iron-clads  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Humait^ 
on  the  Rio  Paraguay,  that  a  decisive  advantage 
was  gained ;  and  nearly  another  year  passed 
before  the  Brazilian  commander-in-chief.  Mar- 
shal Caxias,  entered  the  deserted  capital  Asun- 
cion. ^^  At  this  point,"  says  Captain  Burton, 
'*  finishes  the  second  act  of  the  war,  and  begins 
the  third,  which  is  not  yet  concluded.  Mar- 
shal President  Lopez,  safely  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  determines  upon  a  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  collects  for  tiiat  piu'pose  the  last  of 
the  doomed  Paraguayan  race."  Such  a  war- 
fare, he  could  not,  as  is  now  known,  carry  on  ; 
and  a  short  third  act  closes  the  drama.  Lopez, 
brought  to  bay  like  a  wild  beast,  died  stabbed 
and  shot  down,  refusing  quarter,  if  it  was 
offered  him,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 
Paraguay,  exhausted,  with  nearly  all  its  adult 
male  population  slain  or  maimed,  lies  under 
the  foot  of  the  conqueror;  and  how  Brasdl 
will  perform  a  victor's  duty  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foreshadow  one  consequence 
of  the  war.  All  east  of  the  Rios  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  viz.,  the  Argentine  'district,  Entro 
Rios,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  absorbed  by  the  great  South  American 
empire,  to  which  the  command  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  its  branches  will  add  vast  materi- 
al and  commercial  strength.  In  the  interests 
of  civilization,  no  one  can  regret  the  curtail- 
ments of  the  barbarous  rule  of  militarv 
tyrants  who  kill,  torture,  and  impoverish  their 
subjects  until  knife  or  bullet  cuts  short  a  ca- 
reer of  crime.  The  change  to  a  regular  govern- 
ment which  at  least  observes  the  outward 
forms  of  justice  cannot  but  in  itself  be  for  the 
better,  though  in  the  dealings  of  Brazil  with 
Paraguay  hitherto  there  has  been  much  to  con- 
demn. 

Captain  Burton  paints  all  he  saw  in  his  ac- 
customed vivid  and  dashing  style,  and  with  the 
most  violent  contrasts  of  colour.  He  has  no 
half -tints  on  his  palette;  and  chiarosciu*o  ho 
repudiates  altogether.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  man  of  undoubted  acquirements,  powers  of 
observation,  and  command  of  language,  should 
mar  his  work  by  so  much  recklessness  and 
flippancy.  But,  setting  aside  many  and  grave 
blemishes,  his  descriptions  are  graphic,  vigo- 
rous, and  lifelike ;  they  present  the  scenes  of 
the  war  and  the  principal  actors  in  it  with  a 
coiurse  reality  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  His 
visit  to  Humaita,  the  failure  of  which  strong- 
hold to  stop  the  Brazilian  iron-clads  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  Paraguay,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  As  early  as  1866  the  allies 
attempted  to  ti^eby  storm  one  of  its  outworks, 
Curupaity,  but  were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss,, 
and  reduced  for  nearly  a  year  to  inaction. 
Captain  Burton's  judgment  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  batteries  and  works  at  Humait&  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  generality  of  military 
critics.  But  of  the  bravery  of  the  defence 
there  can  be  no  question.  An  expedition  of 
some  1200  men,  armed  with  swords  and  hand- 
grenades,  was  told  off  in  canoes,  lashed  to- 
gether in  pairs  and  holding  twenty-five  men 
each,  and  actually  endeavoured,  by  running 
down  stream  on  a  dark  night,  to  carry  the 
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iron-clads  by  boarding.  Many  of  the  canoes 
were  drifted  by  the  current  beyond  their  mark ; 
but  about  half  succeeded  in  hitting  it  The 
men  sprang  on  board  two  of  the  ships  and 
drove  tha  crews  below  hatches  and  into  the 
turrets,  killing  some  fifty  before  they  could  at- 
tain shelter.  The  *^  Lima  Barras"  and  **  Ca- 
bral'*  were  thus  taken ;  but  the  captors  in  their 
ixan  became  the  assailed.  The  decks  afforded 
no  protection  ;  and  two  more  iron-clads  steam- 
ed up  and  swept  them  off  with  volleys  of  grape 
and  canister.  Strong  or  not,  had  the  defenders 
of  Humait4  been  welt  supplied  with  materials 
of  war,  and  well  commanded  by  scientific  offi- 
cers, it  is  clear  that  the  running  of  the  batte- 
ries would  have  been  long  delayed.  The  garri- 
son had  been  reduced  to  "  canister  composed 
of  screws  and  bar-iron,  and  grape  of  old  locks 
and  bits  of  broken  muskets,  rudely  bound  with 
llianas  or  bush-ropes."  "  To  be  killed  by  such 
barbaric  appliances,"  Captain  Burton  profes- 
sionally observes,  *' would  add  another  sting 
to  death."  Several  visits  which  he  made  to 
the  front  did  not  give  him  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  !lSrazilian  troops  as  a  whole.  In 
his  last  letter  he  gives  the  contents  of  a  few  of 
the  documents  found  in  the  private  carriage  of 
Lopez  after  his  flight,  which  throw  some  light 
on  his  personal  history  and  the  atrocious  dis- 
cipline by  which  he  ruled  his  levies. 

42.  M.  AuniOANNE  has  undertaken  the  easy 
task  of  proving  that  there  is  still  some  morali- 
ty to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  France. 
No  doubt ;  French  society  would  be  in  dissolu- 
tion if  it  were  not  so.  Men  do  not  live  togeth- 
er simply  because  there  is  a  government  and  a 
police,  but  on  account  of  moral  causes.  Mo- 
rality however  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in 
M.  Audiganne*s  book.  It  is  proclaimed  on  his 
title-page,  and  imported  into  his  conclusions ; 
but  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  argument 
While  he  wrote,  his  attention  was  engaged  in 
drawing  neat  sketches  rather  than  in  solving 
moral  problems.  La  Morale  dans  les  Cam- 
pagnes  consists  in  fact  of  three  attractive  pic- 
tures, each  representing  the  customs,  occupa- 
tions, life,  and  industry  of  a  rural  district  of 
France,  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying.  He  firsts  exhibits  Perigord, 
a  subdivision  of  the  old  province  of  Guyenne, 
of  which  the  centre  is  Perigueux.  He  shows 
the  institution  of  metayage  still  in  vigour ;  the 
proprietor  furnishing  land,  house,  cattle,  and 
often  seed,  while  the  metayer  and  his  family 
do  the  work,  and  share  the  produce  with  the 
proprietor.  The  question  treated  in  this  part 
of  the  book  derives  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  metayage,  which  was  long  held  to  be 
only  better  than  nothing,  and  an  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  has  now  its  advo- 
cates, who  see  in  it  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  between  master  and  labour- 
er. The  second  picture  exhibits  the  stono- 
cutters  of  Yillebois  and  its  neighbourhood,  not 
far  from  Lyons.  The  sketch  though  good  is 
less  interesting  than  the  other  two.  The  popu- 
lation described  is  scanty,  and  the  stage  too 
wide  for  the  actors  that  play  upon  it  The 
third  picture  is  a  life-like  representation  of  the 


populations  on  the  Lower  Loire,  and  paints  the 
earth-tiller  of  Brittany,  and  the  saltmaker  en- 
gaged in  extracting  his  produce  from  sea-water. 
Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  appeared 
originally  in  the  Metue  des  Deux  Mondea  ;  but 
the  author  has  now  completed  and  connected 
them  by  his  extraneous  moral  reflections.  He 
thinks  that  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  of 
France  there  is  equal  hostility  to  revolution 
and  reaction  ;  that  the  desire  for  peace  is  uni- 
versal, because  each  father  of  a  j&imily  wishes 
to  keep  his  sons  with  him  in  his  fields  or  work- 
shop ;  that  work  is  regarded  as  the  source  of 
prosperity  and  the  means  of  individual  inde- 
pendence ;  and  that  aggression  is  resisted  is 
the  enemy  of  aQ  quiet  enjoyment  ^^Aiosi 
dans  sa  sphere  modeste  le  mouvement  rural 
correspond  fiddlement,  en  definitive,  d  celni 
qui  proc^de  des  plus  hautes  spheres  intellectu- 
elles  de  la  soci^t^.  La  politique  ne  saurait 
marcher  s^rement  aujourd'hui  qu'en  tenant  i 
la  main  le  flambeau  qui  Teclaire  siir  Fopinion 
des  campagnes." 

48.    Mr.   Hepworth  Dixon*s   Fk'ee  Bvsm 
professes  to  be  a  description  of  the  '*  Living 
People"  of  Russia,  "the  Human  Forces  which 
underlie  and  shape  the  external  politics  of  our 
time."    Vast  as  this  programme  is,  Mr.  Dixon 
has  unhappily  allowed  hmiself  to  go  far  beyond 
it,  and  digress  into  Russian  history  and  an- 
tiquities.    The  result  is  unfortunate.     An  au- 
thor dealing  exclusively  with  the  situation  ai 
the  moment  may  plead  many  offsets  to  unfa- 
vourable criticism.     He  is  p^haps  siding  with 
one  political  party  against  another,  or  he  is  of- 
fending both  by  a  judicial  candour.     But  there 
are  some  elementary  facts  in  history  and  geo- 
graphy upon  which  all  inquirers  are  agreed; 
and  mis-statements  on  these  points,  which  ad- 
mit of  demonstration,  inspire  a  general  distrust 
of  a  writer's  accuracy.    Above  all,  if  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mis-statements  result  from  an 
eager  desire  to  produce  an  effect  at^all  hazards, 
and  that  accuracy  is  invariably  sacrificed  to 
colouring,  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  parts 
less  easily  tested  with  extreme  suspicion.    Mr. 
Dixon  is  apparently  a  little  less  reckless  in  his 
statements,  and  perhaps  a  little  better  informed 
when  he  deals  with  modem  times  than  when 
he  explains  the  past     But  from  first  to  last 
he  must  be  regarded  as  quite  untrustworthy, 
or  at  best  as  inferior  in  real  knowledge  to  the 
general  average  of  his  predecessors. 

Two  or  three  instances  will  show  the  cha- 
racter of  his  work.  He  frequently  speaks  d 
Novgorod,  has  visited  it,  and  devot^  a  cbi4)ter 
to  it  His  first  statement  about  it  implies  that 
it  was  anciently  the  true  rei»esentatiTe  of 
primeval  Russia  untainted  by  foreign  influences 
(voL  i  p.  9).  "Her  colonies  never  learned," 
he  says,  "to  walk  in  t^e  Grerman  ways."  As  a 
fact,  not  only  was  Novgorod  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  *^om  thetimeof  Rurik," 
says  Earamsin,  "  many  Varangians  established 
themselves  there."  Indeed  as  late  as  1884  the 
inhabitants  of  the  foreign  quarter  in  Novgorod 
were  numerous  enough  to  offer  battle  to  its 
Russian  population.  If  its  colonies  hare  ac- 
quired an  exclusively  national  character,  the 
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reason  must  be    sought  in  the  isolation  of 
places  like  Archangel  &om  the  civilisation  and 
commerce  that  invade  St.  Petersburg.    Further 
on  Mr.  Dixon  describes  two  appearances  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  before  Novgoroo.    A  highly- 
sensational    paragraph    relates    how    Father 
Nicholas  goes  forth  on  the  first  occasion  and 
confronts  the  Czar,  "  *  Bloodsucker  and  unbe- 
liever,' cries  the  hermit,  'thou  who  art  a  de- 
Tourer  of  Christian  flesh,  listen  to  my  words. 
If  thou  or  any  of  these  thy  servants  touch  a 
liair  of  a  child's  head  in  yon  city,  which  God 
preserves  for  a  great  purpose,  then  I  swear  by 
the  Angel  whom  God  has  given  unto  me  to  serve 
me,  thou  shalt  surely  die--die  in  the  instant 
by  a  flash  from  heaven.'     As  he  speaks  the 
sky  grows  dark,  a  storm  springs  up  and  rages 
through  the  tents.    A  pall  comes  down  and 
covers  the  earth.     'Spare  me,  fearful  saint,' 
shjieks  the  Tsar,"  etc.     From  this  Mr.  Dixon 
passes  to  what  he  speaks  of  as  Ivan's  second 
appearance  before  the  doomed  city.      "Her 
wsdls  measure  fifty  miles,  her  houses  contain 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls."     "  When  the 
work  of  slaughter  stops,  and  the  Tartars  are 
recalled  into  weir  camp,  the  tale  of  murdered 
men,   women,  and  children  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  the  population  of  Petersburg  in 
the  present  day."    The  blunders  accumulated 
in  this  narrative  are  almost  incredible.    Ivan 
never  menaced  Novgorod  a  first  time,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  says ;  and  during  his  early  campaigns 
in  Livonia  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens.   The  story  of  the  interview  with  Nicholas 
belongs  to  Pskof  not  to  Novgorod,  and  hap- 
pened after,  not  before,  the  storm  of  the  latter 
city.      Mr.    Dixon    apparently    has    glanced 
hastily  at  Horsey' s  rather  confused  account  of 
the    saint's     intercession,     has    transformed 
Horsey's  narrative  into  a  speech,  intensifying 
the  words,  and  has  invented  the  episode  of  the 
sudden  storm  on  the  authoritv  of  the  words 
''  being  in  a  very  great  and  dark  storm  at  that 
instant"    Elaramsin  and  Dean  Stanley,  both 
tolerably  well-known  authorities,  tell  the  story 
siiiik|)ly  and  correctly.     Earamsin  estimates  the 
slaughter  in  Novgorod  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  about  60,000  persons,  following  the 
authority  of  the  Annals  of  Pskof.    But  many 
estimates  put  it  much  lower ;  and  Ivan  himself 
reckoned  the  slain,  in  a  service  for  their  souls, 
at  no  more  than  1505.     That  the  walls  of  Nov- 
gorod ever  measured  fifty  miles  is  a  fable 
which  the  best  modern  writers  have  tacitly 
discarded.     That  as  many  as  800,000  inhabi- 
tants could   have  found  subsistence  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Omen  in  days  when  the  coun- 
try round  was  sparsely  peopled,  and  when 
railways  were  yet  unknown,  is  a  supposition 
that  cannot  be  entertained  in  the  absence  of 
accurate  statistics.      Throughout,   it  will  be 
seen,  Mr.  Dixon  has  adopted  the  most  sensa- 
tional accounts,  and  has  mixed  them  up  with 
blunders  and  additions  of  his  own. 

"  It  is  not  yet  understood  in  England  and 
America^"  says  Mr.  Dixon  (voL  L  p.  284), 
"that  a  popular  church  exists  in  Russia  side 
by  side  with  the  official  church ;  "  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  talk  of  the  Old  Believers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  any  fact  is  understood  in 


England  and  America ;  but  if  the  existence  of 
the  Old  Believers  is  not  yet  known  to  any 
student  of  Bussian  life,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
historians.  Kohl  mentioned  them  thirty  years 
ago.  Haxthausen  soon  afterwards  described 
them  at  length  and  with  much  precision.  Dean 
Stanley  has  given  a  clear  summary  of  their 
views  in  his  Eastern  Church.  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukof  speaks  of  them  with  some  fulness  in 
his  book  La  Verite  sur  la  Ru9»ie,  Eckardt 
treats  of  them  at  considerable  length.  All 
these  are  books  of  general  circulation,  but 
if  even  apart  from  them  it  has  rather  been  the 
exception  with  writers  on  Russia  not  to  men- 
tion the  Staroviertzi,  certainly  it  was  not  re- 
served to  Mr.  Dixon  to  discover  them  ;  and  his 
account  of  them  will  not  give  much  light  to 
those  who  approach  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  So  far  as  we  understand  him,  he  re- 
gards them  as  protesting  against  an  official 
Church.  But  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
Russian  Church  with  the  State  is  a  fact  of  the 
eighteenth  rather  than  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. What  the  Staroviertzi  represent,  as 
Haxthausen  has  very  well  put  it,  is  "  the  old 
Russian  national  f  eeUng  petrified,  the  principle 
of  immobility : "  and  their  real  revolt,  as  he  and 
Dr.  Stanley  have  both  pointed  .out,  has  been 
rather  against  Peter  the  Great  than  against 
Nikon.  They  object  to  Italian  art^  to  foreign 
music,  to  potatoes  and  tobacco,  as  much  as  to 
the  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  im- 
perfect methods  of  making  we  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  because  they  have  been  persecuted 
they  have  acquired  the  austere  virtues  which 
come  naturally  to  faith  in  the  conflict  with 
power;  and,  being  recruited  largely  from  the 
middle  classes,  they  have  the  household  dura- 
bility of  the  bourgeois  and  farming  classes. 
All  that  Mr.  Dixon  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  a  conjecture  by  a  priest  whom  he 
met,  that  their  numbers  are  now  much  larger 
than  when  Prince  Dolgoroukof  estimated  them 
m  1860  at  10,000,000.  With  liberty  they  have 
come  out  into  the  light 
.  It  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Dixon  would 
be  free  at  least  from  glaring  and  palpable 
errors  in  his  account  of  self-emancipation. 
The  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
discussed  that  the  labour  of  accurate  compila- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  mim'mum.  But,  instead 
of  simply  telling  what  he  has  learned  in  Rus- 
sia or  read  in  London,  he  digresses  into  a 
philosophical  discussion  on  the  differences 
between  serfdom  in  the  East  and  villenage  in 
the  West  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  thought  the 
villein  was  an  actual  owner  of  the  land  he 
tilled,  and  in  no  country  was  the  emancipation 
of  his  class  accompanied  by  a  cession  of  the 
land."    If  the  word  "villein"  be  used  in  the 

Erimary  and  restricted  sense  to  designate  the 
ighest  class  of  servile  peasantry  in  medisBval 
England,  no  statement  can  be  more  unfortu- 
nate. It  was  precisely  by  his  possession  of 
land  that  the  villein  was  distinguished  from 
the  cotter  or  boor ;  and  he  paid  a  relief,  like  a 
baron  or  knight,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is 
used  generally  for  the  servile  class  in  the 
West,  the  statement  gains  nothing  in  accuracy. 
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Even  the  cotter  and  the  hoor  had  a  customary 
right  in  their  lands  during  their  lifetime ;  and 
the  laws  ascrihed  to  the  Conqueror  declare 
that  masters  have  no  power  to  remove  "  coloni " 
from  their  holdings  *^  so  long  as  they  discharge 
the  services  due.  *  Practically  they  used  to 
sell  and  exchange  portions  of  their  land  down 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
Blackstone  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
often  had  a  hetter  interest  in  them  than  their 
lords.  No  one  probahly  doubts  that  the  class 
of  copyholders  in  England  was  formed  from 
enfranchised  serfs.  The  instance  of  England, 
it  may  be  said,  is  exceptional;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  English  laws  of  the 
powers  for  beating  and  imprisonment  which 
Mr.  Dixon  assumes  the  lord  to  have  possessed. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  France.  "  We  have 
said,"  observes  M.  Henri  Martin,  "that  the 
land  had  come  to  belong  practically  to  the  serf, 
as  well  as  the  serf  to  the  land.  The  movement 
continues.  .  .  The  emancipated  serf  resumes 
his  servile  holding  by  the  name  of  tributary 
land ;  he  then  asks  for  the  barren  and  unen- 
closed land,  the  moor,  the  thicket,  and  the 
heath  to  break  up  for  rent  dues,  and  fixed  la- 
bour rents ;  further  a  right  to  redeem  these  in 
every  generation."  Here  it  is  true  the  land 
passed  from  the  lord  to  the  labourer  by  a  se- 
ries of  separate  agreements,  and  not  by  any 
general  custom  or  decree ;  but  the  facts  none 
the  less  contradict  Mr.  Dixon's  words.  In 
Prussia  the  case  is  even  stronger.  There 
"villenage,"  which,  Mr.  Dixon  says,  passed 
away  wi&  the  Dark  Ages,  lasted  to  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation;  its  abolition  in 
eighteen  different  kingdoms,  from  Prussia  and 
Austria  down  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  falling 
between  1783  and  1833.  The  Prussian  reform 
in  1811-1816  dealt  with  two  kinds  of  holdings, 
those  which  descended  to  the  peasant's  family, 
and  those  which  did  not  descend,  but  from 
which  he  could  not  be  expelled  during  life ; 
and  it  settled  the  terms  on«which  the  serf 
should  acquire  the  absolute  ownership  of  such 
properties.  Mr.  Dixon's  r^sumfe  of  villenage 
is  therefore  absolutely  worthless;  and  if  it 
were  analysed  line  for  line  scarcely  a  statement 
would  be  left  imtouched. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  check  his  account  of 
Russian  serfdom,  as  part  of  it,  though  given 
as  ascertained  fact,  is  really  a  theory.  He 
traces  the  origin  of  serfdom  to  the  necessity  of 
combating  the  nomadic  habits  engendered  by 
Tartar  rule.  "The  peasants  had  lost  their 
sense  of  home,  and  the  mujiks  wandered 
from  town  to  town."  Perhaps  simpler  reasons 
for  this  migratory  tendency  may  be  found.  In 
a  vast  empire,  with  much  unoccupied  land, 
the  peasant  might  naturally  prefer  finding  an 
independent  home  for  himself  to  working  for 
a  lord.  Moreover,  as  the  Tartars  were  driven 
back  and  quelled,  population  which  had  been 
forced  up  into  the  north  would  naturally  wan- 
der back  into  the  rich  corn-bearing  steppes  of 
the  South.  The  Czars  had  to  deal  with  this 
difficulty;  and  though  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Dixon  says,  that  "  serfage  came  with  the 
spreading  light,  with  the  rising  of  independence, 
with  the  sentiment  of  national  life  "  in  the  six- 


teenth centuiT — for  slavery  is  recognised  in 
the  laws  of  Jaroslaf  —  several  laws  were  un- 
doubtedly passed  imder  Ivan  in.,  Ivan  iv., 
Fedor  Ivanovitch,  and  Boris  Godounof,  which 
codified  the  customary  law  and  mitigated  or 
intensified  its  severity.  The  mitigations  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  serfs*  childrea 
The  aggravations  consisted  in  restraining  the 
right  ^  the  free  peasant  to  transfer  his  ser- 
vice at  will ;  first  by  imposing  fines  when  he 
left  an  estate,  and  finally  by  depriving  him  of 
the  power  to  quit  the  soU,  and  giving  authority 
to  his  master  to  reclaim  him.  It  is  a  trifiing 
error  that  the  laws  by  which  Fedor  Ivanovitch 
effected  this  in  1592  and  1597  are  ascribed  to 
his  successor,  Boris  Godounof,  who  was  proba- 
bly their  real  author,  but  who  was  not  actually 
on  the  throne.  If,  however, we  accept  Godounof  8 
agency  in  this  matter  as  unconditional,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  him  credit  for  unalloyed  philanthropy 
in  the  measure  of  1601,  whicn  Mr.  Dixon  de- 
scribes as  a  "  great  and  popular  reform,*'  giving 
the  soil  to  the  peasant,  while  Earamsin,  who  is 
followed  by  Oustrialoff,  treats  it  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  previous  edicts,  by  which  in  cer- 
tain limited  cases  the  serfs  of  small  proprietors 
were  allowed  to  change  their  lords.  If  Karam- 
sin  is  right,  Mr.  Dixon  must  have  confounded 
the  act  of  1597  with  that  of  1601. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  Mr.  Dixon's 
narrative  further.  Were  it  an  object  to  point 
out  incidental  inaccuracies  the  list  might  easily 
be  extended.  But  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  that  Free  Bussia  is  a  book  which  deals 
with  the  gravest  matters  of  history  and  poli- 
tics as  mere  incidents  in  a  sensational  romance. 
The  offence  of  such  writing  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  Mr.  Dixon  possesses  powers 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Ho  has  the  instinct  for 
discovering  what  the  large  class  of  half-edu- 
cated Englishmen  likes  to  read  about  He  can 
group  his  subjects  artistically,  describe  them 
in  a  vivid  and  epigrammatic  though  loaded 
style,  and  intersperse  a  popular  philosophy  in 
his  narrative,  tn  this  particular  case  he  has 
really  visited  the  count^  he  writes  about,  and 
has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  study- 
ing it.  But  he  ^eems  incapable  of  writing 
simply,  and  absolutely  careless  of  fact  when  it 
interferes  with  the  rounding  of  a  period. 
Many  of  the  errors  which  have  been  noticed 
above  are  on  matters  that  he  need  not  have 
touched  upon.  But  this  irrelevant  rhetoric  is 
a  deliberate  artifice  of  his  style.  It  adds  ani- 
mation and  colouring,  seems  to  imply  the 
possession  of  a  recondite  learning  easily 
wielded,  and  in  the  case  of  a  distant  country 
such  as  Eussia  is  not  likely  to  be  exposed 
There  is  no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the 
minor  faults  of  the  book.  That  the  Polish 
question  is  passed  over,  except  that  the  Czar's 
clemency  is  incidentally  praised,  is,  on  the 
whole,  matter  for  congratulation.  The  labours 
of  Herzen  and  Ogareff  might  perhaps  haTC 
claimed  place  in  an  account  of  Free  Russia; 
but  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
scribed as  effectively  as  the  (non-historical) 
intercession  of  Nicholas  at  Novgorod.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  subject  of  Russian  literature, 
now  more  than  ever  important,  might  hate 
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found  better  illustration  than  by  a  biography 
of  its  patriarch,  LomonosofiC  But  these  are 
faults  of  omission;  and  the  work  Mr.  Dixon 
has  done  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  suggest  a 
^sh  that  its  sphere  had  been  enlarged. 

44.  That  minoritieB  are  always  in  the  wrong 
is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Probyn's  essays  on  National  Self- Government 
in  Europe  and  America.  Under  a  despotic 
emperor  or  a  despotic  oligarchy  he  allows  an 
oppressed  minority  to  take  up  arms;  but  if 
tne  oppression  proceeds  from  a  despotic  ma- 
jority he  rigidly  denies  them  tins  right 
*' Supposing,"  he  says,  "the  Western  States 
of  the  Union  desired  free-trade,  but  finding 
they  could  not  obtain  it  by  the  authorized  con- 
stitutional means,  resorted  to  arms  on  that 
account,  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  free- 
trade  principle,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  bound  to  put  down  such  revolutionary 
Tiolence."  The  example  is  unfortunate. 
Whatever  blame  attaches  to  the  pursuit  of 
political  ends  by  other  than  "  the  authorized 
constitutional  means  "  would  belong,  in  this 
case,  not  to  the  Western  States  but  to  the 
Federal  Government  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  Congress  power  to  impose 
duties  for  purposes  of  revenue ;  and  a  proposal 
to  give  it  the  further  power  of  imposing  them 
for  purposes  of  protection  was  rejected  by  the 
Convention  of  1787.  If  the  Eastern  States  wish- 
ed this  decision  reversed,  the  "  authorized  con- 
stitutional means*'  would  be  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  If,  instead  of  resorting  to 
this  expedient,  the  majority  in  Congress  chose 
to  abuse  their  power,  and  impose  protective 
duties  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  any 
States  which  might  take  up  arms  against  them 

■  would  be  really  fighting  in  defence  of  it  If 
the  aggressor  in  this  case  were  a  king,  Mr. 
Probyn  would  probably  see  his  conduct  in  a 
truer  light  At  least,  he  is  ditlv  angry  at  the 
former  oppression  of  Italy  ana  Hungary  by 
Austria,  and  cherishes  a  patriotic  regret  that 
in  1859  French  and  English  fleets  did  not  ap- 
pear together  "  off*  the  lagoons  of  Venice  as 
they  did  off  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol."  In  the 
field  of  contemporary  foreign  politics  the  book 
is  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the  common-places 
of  uninstructed  Liberalism ;  but  it  fails  to  fulfil 
any  higher  or  more  comprehensive  function. 

45.  Mb.  Thorold  Rogers  has  produced  a 
second  series  of  Historical  Gleanings  on  men 
of  political  note.  If  regard  be  had  to  the 
author's  standard,  none  of  the  essays  fall  be- 
low it ;  and  the  first,  on  Wicklif,  so  far  rises 
above  it  as  to  induce  a  regret  that  a  paper  of 
much  original  value  has  not  been  expanded 
and  enriched  with  references.  The  sketches 
are  in  fact  clever  popular  biographies  by  a 
warm  and  one-sided,  but  not  a  dishonest  par- 
tisan, who  has  studied  history  to  more  purpose 
than  most  men,  but  has  not  cared  to  read  up 
his  subjects  exhaustively,  or  to  put  his  full 
power  into  his  work.  Here  and  there  inac- 
curacies occur  which  a  moment's  thought 
would  have  corrected.  The  plague  visited 
England  under  Charles  n.  in  1665,  not  in  1662 


(p.  19).  The  story  that  Charles  i.  and  Laud 
hindered  Cromwell  and  Hampden  from  leaving 
the  country  (p.  118),  was  long  ago  disproved 
by  Bancroft  on  very  sufScient  grounds. 
Georee  ni.'s  rupture  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
which  Mr.  Rogers  ascribes  to  Bute  (p.  154),  is 
accounted  for  by  Grenville  on  other  and  per- 
haps more  probable  grounds ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Rogers  follows  Walpole 
too  unreservedly.  So  again  there  are  passages 
in  which  the  language  implies  an  inaccuracy 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  the  writer  did  not  in- 
tend. When  he  says  (p.  79)  that  "Elizabeth 
more  wisely  only  summoned  one  "  Parliament, 
he  must  have  meant  to  imply  only  one  in  the 
first  five  years  of  her  reign ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Old  Sarum  was  not  a  mere 
nomination  borough,  because  "it  had  an  elec- 
toral roll  of  six  "  {p,  282).  There  was  no  place 
with  few  or  many  electors  where  the  patron 
could  always  carry  his  nominee  in  the  face  of 
strong  popular  excitement  or  clever  electioneer- 
ing ;  but  if  he  could  count  on  doing  it  nine 
times  in  ten,  the  borough  had  a  recognized 
market  value.  Again,  some  statements  are  al- 
together too  strong.  The  dictum  that  "  there 
is  no  study  more  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
than  that  of  ecclesiastical  history"  (p.  190),  is 
so  wild  that  it  never  should  have  been  put  on 
paper.  No  amount  of  pettiness,  intrizue,  and 
ignorance  can  destroy  the  interest  wim  which 
those  who  care  for  the  spiritual  nature  in  man 
will  trace  its  growth  in  logical  form  and  politi- 
cal oiiganization. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  point  out  the  real  merits 
of  Mr.  Rogers's  work.  Subject  to  the  great 
drawback,  that  it  does  not  in  any  appreciable 
degree  examine  or  explain  Wicklirs  doctrines, 
his  article  on  the  Reformer  gives  the  best  his- 
tory of  him  in  a  compact  form  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Professor  Shirley's  theory  of  two 
Wicklifs  has  been  so  far  accepted  that  ^the 
Master  of  Balliol  is  no  longer  described  as  ex- 
Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  so  far  de- 
parted from  that  he  is  still  spoken  of  as  former 
Fellow  of  Merton.  In  a  matter  where  the 
evidence  is  more  than  commonly  perplexed, 
this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  solution  as  any.  The 
view  that  Wicklif  was  at  first  rather  a  poli- 
tician than  a  theologian,  more  opposed  to  the 
Popes  of  Avignon,  and  to  the  monks  who  sup- 
ported them,  than  to  the  accepted  creed  of 
Christendom,  is  natural  and  probably  true. 
None  the  less  did  the  quarrel  become  doctrinal, 
when  England  withdrew  from  the  great  Euro- 
pean struggle.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  sudden  change  which  made  Wicklif 
in  1878  the  favourite  of  the  London  mob,  when 
in  1877  they  had  been  ready  to  bum  the  palace 
of  his  protector,  John  of  Gaunt  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  their  rising  in  the  former 
year  was  determined  by  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  Edward  iil's  death  gave  a 
slight  advantage  to  the  growing  party  of  re- 
form. How  Wicklif  stooped  to  defend  a  gross 
outrage  by  his  patron  upon  religion  and  law, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  a  protection 
which  never  left  him  with  life,  is  told  clearly, 
and  with  no  attempt  to  palliate.  But  the  con- 
nection of  Wicklifs  teaching  with  the  revolt  of 
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the  peasantry  is  scarcely  indicated ;  and,  while 
the  social  forces  at  work  have  been  carefully 
sifted  and  displayed,  the  doctrinal  element  is 
comparatively  passed  over.  No  charge,  for  in- 
stance, was  more  repeatedly  brought  against 
Wicklif  and  Huss,  than  of  teaching  that  *^  God 
ought  to  obey  the  devil  f '  and  as  Qiis  thesis  is 
put  side  by  side  with  their  other  acknowledged 
article  of  faith,  that  ^*  dominion  was  founded 
in  grace,''  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  con- 
troversialists understood  the  two,  as  taught,  to 
be  not  incompatible.  Neither  in  fact  were 
they ;  for  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
constituted  authority  flows  naturally  from  the 
belief  that  the  real  human  order  is  of  divine 
original.  Putting  the  case,  however,  that  the 
Church  is  in  bondage  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  governed  by  a  Nero,  was  the  disciple  of 
WicklS  prepared  to  abide  by  his  principles  ?  If 
he  was  logical,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  his  answer  was  not  imnaturally  exagger- 
ated into  the  scandalous  thesis  which,  so  put, 
he  disclaimed.  It  is  easy,  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  see  Wicklif  s  relation  to  the  insur- 
rection. He  would  have  reformed  the  Church, 
root  and  branch,  that  its  property,  misused  by 
monks,  might  be  applied  to  purposes  of  real 
worth  and  charity.  But  he  was  honestly 
averse  to  a  reformation  effected  by  violence ; 
while  his  followers,  taking  exclusively  one  side 
of  his  doctrine,  conceived  that  they  were  only 
ejecting  proprietors  who  had  forfeited  their 
titles  at  law.  In  what  way  these  theories, 
again,  were  connected  with  the  doctrinal 
question,  how  far  the  imperfections  of  the 
priest  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  Passages  in  Mr.  Rogers's  es- 
say show  that  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  in- 
terdependence of  these  confroversies ;  and  it  is 
the  more  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  traced 
them  in  their  results.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
Lewis,  Le  Bas,  and  Vaughan  are  all  unsatis- 
factory on  this  subject 

The  three  following  sketches  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  That  of  Laud  displays  the  half- 
contemptuous  kindness  of  a  writer  divided 
between  his  respect  for  the  good  High  Church- 
man and  patron  of  literature  and  his  dislike 
for  the  statesman.  That  of  Wilkes  is  so  far 
incomplete  that  it  omits  the  most  creditable 
incident  in  Wilkes's  life,  his  spirited  defence  of 
the  Bank  during  the  Gordon  riots.  The  ar- 
ticle on  Tooke  is  perhaps  the  most  appreciative 
of  all,  and  is  in  great  measure  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  men  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament Indeed,  this  and  University  deficien- 
cies are  frequent  topics  of  rather  fiery  dis- 
cussion, and  detract  from  the  judicial  character 
of  the  book.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  inci- 
dental to  the  character  of  political  lectures ; 
and  if  the  writer  often  overstates  his  case,  he 
never,  as  far  as  we  have  traced  him,  perverts 
his  authorities. 

46.  The  consciousness  of  American  writers 
that  they  are  called  to  begin  a  national  litera- 
ture leads  them  too  often  to  substitute  a  com- 
mon tone  of  democratic  optimism  for  personal 
convictions  and  individual  views.  Professor 
Lowell  is  a  man  of  much  cultivation ;  but  four 


at  least  of  the  essays  in  the  volume  Among » 
my  Books  bear  traces  of  the  underlying 
thought  that  all  history  has  been  in  labour  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  as  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  adro- 
cated  by  the  Republican  party.  His  learning 
is  not  used  to  understand  the  past,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  helps  and  hindrances  to  the 
development  of  the  present  When  he  writes 
of  New  England  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  to 
show  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  without  quite 
knowing  it,  were  really  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  An  anthology  from  the  Win- 
throp  papers  could  not  fail  to  be  amusing:  it 
would  have  been  more  instructive  and  more 
amusing  if  it  had  been  more  disinterested. 
The  matrimonial  embarrassments  of  Hugh 
Peters  and  the  younger  Winthrop's  specula- 
tions in  alchemy,  the  brisk  correspondence 
with  England  and  Holland  during  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  sanctimonious 
braggadocio  of  Captain  Underbill,  would  be 
much  more  interesting  if  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  rhapsodical  speculations  intended  to 
prove  that  the  commonplace  founders  of  the 
common-school  system  (for  the  writer  knows 
and  owns  that  tney  were  commonplace)  were 
in  some  unexplained  way  superior  to  real 
statesmen  and  heroes.  Similarly,  Lessing  is 
placed  above  Goethe,  because  his  reputation 
must  be  rested  not  upon  his  writings  but  his 
life.  Much  the  best  thing  in  this  essay  is  the 
parallel  between  Lessing  and  Diderot  The 
defects  of  Professor  Lowell's  method  culminate 
in  the  essay  on  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimen- 
talists. Rousseau  was  a  democrat  of  the  most 
vulnerable  kind ;  and  the  autocrats  on  prin- 
ciple refused  to  spare  him.  Professor  Lowell 
does  not  spare  him  either;  but  he  cannot 
resist  a  tirade  against  the  aristocratic  critics. 
The  essay  on  Witchcraft  is  an  unfruitful  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  an  unexplained  super- 
stition ;  and  no  disinterested  person  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  writer's  reasons  for  beUeving 
that  the  exceptional  intensity  of  the  panic  in 
New  England  is  no  discredit  to  puritan  ciril- 
ization.  The  essays  on  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden  are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  others. 
But  even  Shakespeare  suggests  a  great  deal  of 
declamatibn  on  his  fortunate  historical  situ- 
ation ;  and  in  general  the  essay  is  more  re- 
markable for  semi-intelligent  fervour  than  for 
knowledge  or  for  subtlety.  It  says  essentially 
the  same  things  that  all  Shakespeare-worship- 
pers have  been  saying  since  Wilhelm  Maut^y 
with  a  superiority  of  judgment  which  just 
elevates  its  author  above  the  herd.  Dryden  is 
much  better  treated ;  well-chosen  extracts  and 
judicious  references,  discreet  and  sparing  com- 
ment, give  perhaps  a  better  idea  than  has  ever 
been  given  before,  in  a  similar  form,  of  the 
robust  and  many-sided  activity  of  that 
versatile  enthusiast  who  fell  upon  evil  days,  and 
had  "  to  read  God  in  a  prose  translation."  K 
the  writing  in  the  other  essays  is  too  fervent  and 
flowery,  it  is  often  enlivened  by  ejpigrams  which 
are  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  JBiglow  Fapert 

47.  Epigrammatic  literature  is  so  compre- 
hensive, and  branches  out  into  so  many  varieties, 
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that  a  mere  selection  from  it  has  very  little 
chance  of  adequately  representing  it  Mr. 
Dodd^s  plan,  in  his  book  on  The  Epigramma- 
tUtBy  is  to  supply  a  catalogue  of  them  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  under  each  name  to  give 
one,  twO)  sometimes  up  to  five  or  six,  speci- 
mens of  the  author^  s  productions.  The  ancient 
and  medisBTal  lists  are  very  imperfect.  That 
of  modem  English  writers  is  more  complete. 
Each  name  has  its  appropriate  biographical 
identification ;  and  each  epigram  is  illustrated, 
where  needfud,  with  parallel  passages  showing 
its  source,  or  the  streams  which  have  fiowed 
from  it,  or  with  a  brief  note  of  the  event  to 
which  it  refers.  Mr.  Dodd  chose  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  in  order  that  the  gradual 
changes  in  epigrammatic  literature  might  be- 
come apparent  He  wished,  probably,  to  show 
how  epigram  was  first  the  brief  commemorative 
inscription,  next  the  short  poem  on  a  single 
idea,  next  the  poem  with  a  point,  and  how, 
after  its  revival  by  the  mediaeval  writers  and 
those  of  the  renaissance,  these  three  character- 
istics were  variously  mixed  and  modified  by 
the  professed  epigrammatists.  But  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  epigrams  has  this  fault,  that  it 
jumbles  together  specimens  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous description.  Historical  epi^ams  are 
mixed  up  with  rhymed  jokes,  imaginary  epi- 
taphs, love-sonnets,  and  conceits.  "Epigram- 
matic literature,"  says  Mr.  Dodd,  "displays 
national  history.  The  various  turns  of  events, 
as  they  quickly  pass,  are  caught  and,  as  it 
were,  photographed  in  the  epigrams  of  the  day; 
and  minor  circumstances  which  may  eventuallv 
enable  the  historian  to  discover  the  smaU 
causes  of  great  changes,  are  chronicled  in  a 
serious  distich  or  a  witty  quatrain."  It  may 
at  all  events  be  owned  that  such  epigrams  give 
the  coffee-house,  or  club,  or  drawing-room, 
view  of  passing  events.  But  in  that  case, 
ought  they  not  to  be  tabulated  in  proper  se- 
ries? Why  should  not  we  have  separately 
first  a  series  of  historical  epigrams,'  of  course 
in  chronological  order,  then  a  series  of  literary, 
dramatic,  and  critical  epigrams,  and  then  a  se- 
ries of  biographical  epigrams  and  epitaphs? 
The  other  kinds  are  almost  as  easily  classified. 
The  Greek  epigram  is  the  prototype  of  a  class 
not  easily  mis^ken.  The  Latin  epigram  is  the 
parent  of  the  swarm  of  wasplike  rhymes,  with 
stings  in  their  tails.  Both  these  kinds  are 
divisible  into  two  varieties,  which  may  be 
called  epigrams  of  the  forum  and  epigrams  of 
the  study.  The  latter  are  mere  exercises  of 
poets  or  poetasters,  striving  to  give  a  novel 
dress  to  an  old  idea  or  a  venerable  joke.  The 
former  are  original  productions  thrown  off 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  or  of  the  artist's 
imperious  necessity  of  creating. 

In  epigrammatic  literature  the  pointed  epi- 
grams «of  the  study  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  mass.  Mr.  Dodd  has  a  prejudice 
against  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  unjust; 
the  consequence,  however,  is  tiiat  his  book  ex- 
hibits rather  his  preferences  than  the  real  pro- 
portions of  the  subject  which  he  illustrates. 
In  some  cases  it  has  led  him  to  positive  mis- 
representations. Thus  to  Shakespeare  he  onlv 
gives  the  loosely-authenticated  epitaphs  which 


appear  in  no  collection  of  his  works,  and  only 
one  of  which,  that  on  Stanley,  is  worthy  of 
him.  But  if  he  had  looked  into  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  he  would  have  found  some  ex- 
cellent and  authentic  specimens  not  only  of  the 
pointed  epigram  but  of  the  epigram  after  the 
Greek  manner.  The  two  stanzas  numbered  x. 
in  that  collection,  and  beginning  "  Sweet  rose, 
fair  flower,"  constitute  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  epigrammatic  epitaph.  They  are  on  a 
young  friend,  who  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
m  one  of  the  numerous  plots  of  the  time.  It  is 
exactiy  the  kind  of  epitaph  which  Shakespeare 
might  have  written  for  Cnideock  Titchboume, 
the  friend  of  Anthony  Babington,  who  was 
brought  to  the  gallows  by  his  affection.  "  Of 
whom,"  writes  Titchboume,  "went  report  in 
the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  elsewhere  about 
London,  but  of  Babington  and  Titchboume? 
No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave  our  entry. 
Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could 
wish  for;  and  God  knows  what  less  in 
my  head  than  matters  of  State."  There  is  a 
charming  sketch  of  this  golden  and  poetic 
youth  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
He  suffered  in  1686,  a  date  which  might  very 
well  agree  with  Shakespeare's  epigram.  It  is 
only  with  reference  to  a  young  man  of  this 
kind  that  every  line  and  every  expression  of 
the  verses  gain  their  fulness  of  meaning : — 

"Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck' d, 
soon  vaded. 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in   the 
spring  I 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  I 
^ur  creature,  killed  too  soon  by  death's 
sharp  sting  I 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a 

tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall 
should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have  ; 
For  why  ?    thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy 
will: 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did 
crave ; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
0  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of 

thee. 
Thy  ^scontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to 

It  is  curious  that  these  lines  should  refer  so 
accurately  as  they  do  to  Chideock  Titchboume. 
The  first  four  nearly  resemble  the  verses  made 
by  him  the  night  before  his  execution,  as 
printed  by  Disraelis  The  two  last  of  the  first 
stanza  may  allude  to  the  horrors  of  his  pre- 
mature cutting  down  from  the  gallows  and  his 
torture.  The  second  stanza,  more  purely  epi- 
grammatic, seems  to  refer  to  his  letter  to  his 
wife,  when  he  tells  her  he  had  nothing  to  leave 
her  but  the  legacies  of  his  blessing  and  his  pray- 
ers. Shakespeare  says  that  he  asked  nothing 
from  him,  but  received  more  than  he  asked — 
his  discontent  There  is  no  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare, like  his  friend  Southampton  in  later 
years,  was  a  malcontent    Another  epigram  of 
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the  same  pointed  character  is  found  in  the 
stanzas  beginning  "Good  night,  good  rest" 
The  lines  on  "  crabbed  age  and  youth,"  and 
those  on  beauty,  are  also  epigrammatic,  but 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Greek  epigram, 
or  nearer  still  to  Goldsmith's  well-known  stan- 
zas on  Hope  and  on  Memory,  which  are  printed 
in  the  present  volume. 

Although  Mr.  Dodd  only  professes  to  deal 
with  the  epigrammatists,  he  yet  thinks  it  al- 
lowable to  detach  stanzas  and  couplets  from 
the  works  of  poets  who  never  professed  to 
write  epigrams  at  all,  and  to  enrol  them  among 
his  specimens.  In  this  way  Southwell  and 
Lilly  find  a  place  in  his  volume.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  professed  epigramma- 
tists of  the  period  find  no  room  in  his  book. 
He  gives  a  specimen  of  William  Gamage,  the 
inanest  scribbler  of  his  times,  and  thereby  he 
leaves  himself  without  excuse  for  omitting  all 
mention  of  Weever,  Guilpin,  Whitney,  Richard 
Turner,  Timothy  Kendall,  Matthew  Grove, 
Thomas  Drant,  who  translated  the  Epigrams 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  brothers  Davison, 
editors  of  the  Poetical  Rhapsody^  and  Brath- 
wayte,  the  author  of  the  Strappado  for  the 
Devil,  Of  the  epigrammatists  he  mentions  he 
is  sometimes  contented  with  an  imperfect  bibli- 
ography. Thus  he  seems  to  be  acquainted 
with  only  one  book  of  Parrotf  s  epigrams — his 
Springes  for  WoodcocJca,  There  were  also  liis 
Mouse  Trap^  his  More  the  Merrier^  and  an- 
other volume  entitled  Epigrams  simply. 

At  p.  230  Mr.  Dodd  gives  an  epigram  on  St 
Stephen,  by  Henry  Clifford,  last  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland of  the  name.  He  draws  attention  to 
th6  thought  of  the  two  last  lines  as  "  singu- 
larly beautiful"    They  are — 

*  Each  stone  they  throw  is  made  a  gem  to  fit 
Th*  eternal  crown  that  on  thy  head  shall  sit" 

And  he  adds,  "  A  similar  idea  occurs  at  a  later 
period,  in  an  ode  on  St  Stephen's  Day,  by  Dr. 
Warmstreg,"  He  might  have  said  that  the 
idea  is  a  common  property  of  hymnologists 
and  epigrammatists  from  a  very  early  date. 
Thus  an  old  hymn  says  that  the  stones  thrown 
at  St  Stephen  are  with  his  blood  made  rubies 
for  his  crown  : 

"Ad  decorem  sunt  coronsB  rubricati  lapides." 

And  another  hymn  says : 

"  Qui  coronatus  lapide,  Primus  f ulget  in  ag* 


mme. 


»» 


And    another,    from   the    Parisian    Breviary 
(Oxon.  1838,  p.  84) : 

"  0  qui  tuo,  dux  martyrum, 
Prsef ers  coronam  nomine, 
Non  de  caducis  floribus 
Tibi  coronam  nectimus. 
Tuo  cruenta  sanguine 
Quam  saxa  fulgent  pulchrius  ? 
Aptata  sacro  vertici 
Non  sic  micarent  sidera," 

Of  Hood's  epigrams  and  epigrammatic  lines 
Mr.  Dodd  says,  "  Poor  enough  they  generally 


are.'?  The  author  of  such  a  criticism  is 
scarcely  a  fit  judge  of  epigrammatic  point 
Hood's  puns  constitute  a  treasure  by  them- 
selves, for  which  "poverty"  is  the  least  ap- 
plicable of  predicates.  Still,  with  all  faults, 
Mr.  Dodd's  book  is  the  best  extant  coUectioD 
of  English  epigrams. 

48.  Mr.  Lockeb  has  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
gifts  which  make  a  brilliant  poet  of  society. 
He  versifies  readily,  and  is  easily  moved  to 
sentimental  or  cynical  meditations  which  are 
original  and  profound  enough  for  their  set- 
ting. His  discourses  on  First  Loves  and  tbdr 
daughters,  on  growing  old  and  having  children, 
on  flirtations,  and  on  London  streets,  seem 
spontaneous ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  talk  of  imi- 
tation in  connection  with  subjects  which  are 
the  common  stock-in-trade  of  a  whole  class  of 
writers.  But  the  want  of  character  in  his  pro- 
ductions betrays  itself,  at  uncertain  intend 
now  by  a  stanza  which  recalls  Praed,  now  by 
a  couplet  that  is  nothing  if  not  Byronic,  and 
then  again  by  a  whole  piece  which  is  an  adul- 
terated echo  of  Thackeray.  The  tone  of  his 
London  Lyrics,  however,  is  one  of  perfect  good 
temper ;  and  with  more  wit  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  also  more  venom.  In  a  poem 
published  with  a  philanthropic  purpose  we 
have  as  severe  satire  as  the  writer  ever  in- 
dulges in ; — 

"  The  world's  as  ugly — aye,  as  sin, 

And  nearly  as  delightful ! 
.... 
The  world's  an  ugly  world.     Offend 

Good  people,  how  they  wrangle  I 
The  manuers  that  they  never  mend, 

The  characters  they  mangle  I 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod, 

And  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God — 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 

More  favourable  extracts  might  be  made  from 
some  of  the  poems,  like  "  The  Russet  Pitcher," 
"Bramble  Rise,"  or  "To  mj  Grandmother;" 
but,  while  some  of  the  semi-humorous  pieces 
have  no  point,  those  which  have  a  little  nearly 
lose  it  for  want  of  concentration  and  concise- 
ness. Most  of  the  London  Lyrics  appeared 
originally  in  magazines;  and  two-thirds  of 
them  have  already  been  collected  and  reprinted 
once.  Their  essential  slightness  of  form  and 
substance  is  severely  tried  by  another  repro- 
duction. 

49.  Mr.  Bochanan  has  attempted  many 
kinds  of  poetry,  never  without  success,  but 
never  with  perfect  paastery.  For  he  has  great 
energy,  pathos,  and  command  of  language; 
and  me  aspects  of  nature  and  the  problems 
of  the  time  move  him  deeply,  ind^  ^ 
deeply.  The  incompleteness  of  his  genius  w 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  he  has  had  no  imi- 
tators ;  for  imitation  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce that  fascinating  and  unmistakeable  no- 
velty of  music  which  every  new  master  or 
poetry  possesses,  and  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
distinctly  hicks.  The  motive  of  the  best  of  nis 
former  poems,  "Meg  Blaine"  and  *^ London 
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Lvrics,"  is  a  deeply-felt  sense  of  the  misery 
01  the  poor.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
feeling,  however  earnest  and  passionate,  can 
ever   result  in  true  poetry,  except  when   it 
awakens  the  lyric  cry  in  some  one  of  the  actual 
sufferers,  when  it  finds  utterance  in  the  spon- 
taneous ballad  verse  of  which  some  fragments 
remain  from  the  popular  wretchedness  of  the 
later  middle  ages.     In  his  present  volume  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserts  the  subject  which  he  once 
thought  it  his  mission  to  win  into  the  realm  of 
art  for  that  of  the  general  misery  of  life.    Orm 
is  a  Celtic  singer,  bom  in  the  evening  of  the 
world ;  and  The  Booh  of  Orm  is  a  record  of 
visions    seen   through   the   mixed  lights  and 
melancholy  vapours  of  Loch  Coruisk.     Here, 
like  Obermann  among  fairer  mountains,  Orm 
broods  on  the  great  ultimato  questions  of  life ; 
but  the  harsh  expression  of  his  despau*  differs 
from  the  gentler  melancholy  of  Senancour,  as 
the  meres  and  crags  of  Skye  differ  from  the 
heights  and  lakes  of  Switzerland.     The  great 
blot  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  too  harsh 
and  bitter  in  spirit ;  that  the  emotions  it  ex- 
hibits— those  of  religious  longing  turning  with 
words  of  despair  and  anger  on  the  God  it  can- 
not   find — are    unfit   for    poetic    expression. 
Orm's  soul  is  described  as 

"  a  Wmd 
Prisoned  in  flesh,  and  shrieking  to  be  free 
To  blow  on  the  Wgh  places  of  the  Lord ;  "   • 

and  the  description  is  true  of  the  matter  and 
tone  of  the  book.  The  Celtic  seer  is  seeking 
for  a  sign ;  and,  like  many  of  the  modem  poets 
who  choose  religious  subjects,  he  seeks  with 
all  the  confidence,  and  none  of  the  success  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Some  of  the  poems  have  already  appeared 
in  print ;  and  se>^ral  pieces  which  ought  to 
complete  the  whole  are  wanting.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  weaving  of  the 
veil,'  of  the  visible  world,  and  is  expressed  in 
verse  which  has  a  kind  of  vague  solemnity  and 
splendour,  though  it  would  have  taxed  the 
genius  of  Shelley  to  give  interest  to  the  indefi- 
nite Orm  and  his  shadowy  interlocutors,  Spirits 
of  the  Book,  Voices,  and  Old  Men.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  "  The  Man  and  the  Sha- 
dow "  seems  to  reproduce  a  theory  ascribed  to 
Schopenhauer : — 

**  Lift  up  thine  eyes,  old  man^  and  look  on  me ; 
Like  thee,  a  dark  point  m  the  scheme  of 

things, 
Where  the  dumb  spirit  that  pervadeth  all — 
Grass,   trees,   beasts,   man — and   lives  and 

grows  in  all — 
Pauses  upon  itself,  and  awe-struck  feels 
The  shadow  of  the  next  and  imminent 
Transfiguration.     So,  a  living  Man  !  " 

In  the  "  Songs  of  Corruption "  the  Sage  is 
reconciled  to  the  common  ordinances  of  decay 
and  death,  by  a  vision  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  seem  no  longer  to  remain  and  be 
mingled  with  the  earth,  but  vanish  suddenly 
with  the  vanishing  of  life : — 

**  And  men  and  women  feared  the  earth  behind 
them; 


And  for  lack  of  its  green  graves  the  world 
was  hateful." 

The  "Lifting  of  the  Veil,"  in  like  manner, 
consoles  him  for  the  absence  of  the  sign  ho 
had  so  eagerly  desired,  by  showing  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  the  constant  and  open  pres- 
ence of  the  Beatific  Vision.  The  continual 
splendour  petrifies  all  life  and  action  ;  and  in 
the  details  of  this  vision  Mr.  Buchanan  appears 
at  his  best. 

"  Hard  by  I  noted 

Little  children 

Toddling  and  playing 

In  a  field  o*  hay — 
The  Face  was  looking, 
But  they  were  gazing 
At  one  another. 

And  what  cared  they  ? 

But  one  I  noted, 

A  little  maiden, 

Look'd  up  o'  sudden 
And  ceased  her  play, 
And  she  dropped  her  garland 
And  stood  up  gazing, 
With  hair  like  sunlight 

And  face  like  clay." 

What  connection  there  may  be  between  the 
calm  of  the  Sage  when  he  wakens  and  finds 
that  this  strange  time  was  but  a  dream,  and 
the  forced  misotheism  of  the  succeeding  Co- 
ruisken  sonnets,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  In  these 
unfortunate  verses  Mr.  Buchanan  has  exceeded 
the  irreverence,  while  he  has  none  of  the  fiery 
and  fitful  music,  of  the  choruses  in  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  If  the  Palinode  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  sonnet  has  any  sincerity,  those  entitled 
"  God  is  Pitiless  "  and  "  Could  God  be  Judged  " 
are  doubly  convicted  of  being  insincere.  This 
assumed  Titanism,  the  affectation  of  struggle 
and  reconciliation  with  Destiny,  is  an  offence 
to  the  quiet  and  digni^  of  poetry.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan might  remember  with  advantage  tlie 
words  of  Althaea  in  the  play  which  seems  so 
powerfully  to  have  affected  him :  "  Small  praise 
gets  man  dispraising  the  high  Gods."  In  the 
sonnets  "  What  Spirit  Cometh  "  and  "  Stay,  0 
Spirit,"  he  shows  what  he  can  do  on  the 
ground  of  human  affections  and  natural  pathos. 
These  he  deserts  again  in  the  poems  called 
"  The  Devil's  Mystics,"  of  which  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  they  contain,  among  much  ob- 
scurity, reflections  of  the  thought  of  Clough 
and  Blake.  Better  things  may  be  looked  for 
from  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  returns,  in  a  hap- 
pier spirit,  to  the  subjects  he  has  by  previous 
treatment  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

60.  Mr.  Rossbtti*s  Poems  have  the  un- 
wonted and  personal  qualities  of  all  really  ori- 
ginal work.  The  sense  of  strangeness  is  soon 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
verses,  of  their  wide  range  of  subject,  their 
various  and  appropriate  music,  their  lyric  fire, 
their  lofty  tone,  and  their  high  level  of  com- 
mon perfection.  This  perfection  becomes  al- 
most a  difficulty  to  the  critic.  For  there  are 
scarcely  any  failures  to  be  set  against  suc- 
cesses ;  and  the  slightest  songs  are  as  com- 
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plete  in  thought,  as  elaborate  in  art,  as  fitly 
set  to  their  appropriate  melody,  as  the  sonnets 
or  the  tragic  oallads. 

Some  of  the  sonnets  which  now  appear  in 
"  The  House  of  Life,"  have  already  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *^  Sonnets  of  Love  and 
Life  and  Death  j"  and  these  are  indeed  the 
theme  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  concerned.  It  is  the  elementary, 
the  fundamental  passions  of  human  nature, 
that  Mr.  Rossetti  handles,  adding  to  the  imi- 
yersality  of  his  subject  the  most  subtly  mo- 
dem treatment  Love  in  his  poems  unites  the 
fervour  of  the  eternal  passion  with  the  refine- 
ment and  reflection  of  later  days— of  the  love 
that  has  thought  on  itself,  and  found  its  own 
image,  with  a  difference,  in  the  light  desires  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  mystic 
mediaeval  longings.  In  this  affection  are  wedded 
the  delight  of  the  eyes  and  the  joy  of  the 
heart ;  and  both  find  perfect  utterance  in  the 
sonnet  called  "Love-Sweetness,"  which  con- 
tains the  very  essence  of  Mr.  Rossetti* s  love 
poetry : — 

"  Sweet  dittn«33  of  her  loosened  hair's  down- 
fall 
About  thy  face;  her  sweet  hands  round 

thy  head 
In  gracious  fostering  imion  garlanded ; 
Her  tremulous  smiles;  her  glance's  sweet 

recall 
Of  love ;  her  murmuring  sighs  memorial ; 
Her   mouth's    culled   sweetness  by  thy 

kisses  shed 
On  cheeks  and  neck,  and  eyelids,  and  so 
led 
Back  to  her  mouth,  which  answers  there  for 
aU:— 
What  sweeter  things  than  these,  except 
the  thing 
;       In  lacking  which  all  these  would  lose  their 
sweet : — 
The  confident  heart's  still  fervour;   the 
swift  beat 
And  soft  subsidence  of  the  spirit's  wing. 
Then  when  it  feels,  in  cloud-girt  wayfaring, 
The  breath  of  kindred  plumes  against  its 
feet  ?" 

The  grief  that  dwells  in  this  House  of  Life  is 
not  less  gracious  than  the  love ;  it  is  more  pa- 
tient than  hopeful,  saddened  and  soothed  with 
memory,  and  does  "with  symbols  play"  of 
Christian  art  The  keynote  of  many  poems  is 
struck  in  the  beautiful  preluding  verses  of 
"The  Blessed  DamozeL"  There  all  that  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, of  the  joy  prepared  for  tried  and  re- 
united lovers,  is  set  forth  in  figures  which 
recall  the  early  grace  of  Raphael,  and  the  pure 
colour  of  Angelico.  But  in  "The  Blessed 
Damozel "  there  is  more  of  the  glow  and  move- 
ment of  real  life  than  in  Angelico' s  art  Hers 
is  not  a  painless  sympathy  with  pain  " : — 

"  She  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers. 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept     (I  heard  her  tears.)" 

The  song  of  "The  Woodspurge"  depicts  an- 


other mood  of  sorrow,  newborn,  and  scarcely 
realized,  the  dull  continual  pain  of  a  soul 
shaken  from  its  harmony  by  stress  of  the 
bitter  passion  whose  will  is  like  the  wind's 
will: — 

"  The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill ; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  stilL 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was, — 
My  lips  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass. 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 
Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon ; 
Among  these  few,  out  of  the  sui\J| 
The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  oinl 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory : 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me,— 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three." 

Apart  from  the  main  stream  of  personal 
emotions  are  the  five  poems  "Jenny,"  "Sis- 
ter Helen,"  "Edenbower,"  "The  Burden  of 
Nineveh,"  and  a  "Last  Confession,"  whidi 
show  the  dramatic  side  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  genius. 
Of  "  Jenny  "  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the  beauty  of 
modem  life,  its  melancholy,  doubt,  self-ques- 
tioning, sad  pleasures,  and  extremes  of  luxury 
and  wretchedness,  have  never  been  more  finely 
treated  by  poets  who  find  in  modem  life  the 
only  proper  subject  of  modem  art;  nor  his 
any  one  of  the  many  authors  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  "  splendours  and  miseries  of 
courtezans  "  seen  more  clearly  "  the  pity  of  it,'* 
and  the  hopelessness : — 

"  What  if  to  her  all  this  were  said  ? 
Why  as  a  volume  seldom  read. 
Being  opened  halfway,  shuts  again, 
So  might  the  pages  of  her  brain 
Be  parted  at  sudi  words,  and  thence, 
Close  back  upon  the  dusty  sense." 

The  necessarily  painful  character  of  this  poem 
is  relieved  by  the  image  of  the  "  rose  shut  in  t 
book,  in  which  pure  women  may  not  look,"  as  the 
tragic  weight  of  "  A  Last  Confession  "  is  lighten- 
ed by  the  gaiety  and  charm  of  the  Italian  song; 
and  the  picture  of  the  loveliness  of  the  girl 

"  whose  dark  lashes  evermore 
Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies  low 
Between  the  water  and  the  willow  leaves, 
And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light" 

The  transition  from  "Jenny  "  to  "  Sister  Helen" 
proves,  in  its  abruptness,  the  versatility  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's  genius.  In  this  ballad  the  depth  of 
sorrow  of  "  the  Bonny  Hind"  and  theweirdncss 
of  superstition  of  "  the  Lykewake  Dirge  "meet 
and  give  each  other  force  and  gloom.  As  in  a 
tragic  rendering  of  the  Theocritean  idyl,  the 
spells  of  a  revengeful  leman  bring  back  the 
soul  of  her  treacherous  lover  to  the  *'far 
abode "  where  it  shall  never  be  severed  from 
the  soul  of  its  victim  and  destroyer.  "  Eden- 
bower "  again,  the  strange  music  of  which  seems 
to  glow  with  the  litheness  and  life  of  the  most 
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subtle  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  is  the  song  of 
vengeance  of  the  serpent  bride  of  Adam.  The 
power  shown  in  it  of  adapting  music  to  subject 
is  aeain  displayed  in  "the  Burden  of  Nine- 
veh, perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  poems. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  estimate 
Mr.  Rossctti^s  place  among  contemporary  poets, 
it  is  already  obvious  that  he  will  not  attain  im- 
mediate popularity.  He  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  easy  metaphysics,  or  touch,  in  belief  or 
scepticism,  on  popular  theology.  Nor  has  he 
the  sensuous  facility  of  describing  nature, 
though  he  interprets  it  with  magical  fidelity  in 
such  lines  as 


"  The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain  " 


or. 


"At  Iglio,  in  the  first  thin  shade  o'  the  hills." 

As  a  rule,  he  reads  his  own  emotions  into  the  out- 
ward world,  as  in  "  The  Woodspurge,"  or  peo- 
ples nature  with  gracious  forms  of  love,  "  and 
many  a  shape  whose  name  not  itself  knoweth." 
Here,  and  always,  he  is  a  poet  of  the  school  of 
art;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  his  very  high- 
est merits,  the  personality  of  a  genius  only 
satisfied  with  artistic  perfection,  wiS  prove  the 
greatest  bar  to  his  general  acceptance. 

51.  Ahono  the  German  musical  critics  who 
have  taken  Wagner's  side  in  the  controversy 
connected  with  his  name,  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic is  Herr  Nohl.  He  has  several  times 
entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  master :  and 
his  last  work,  Gluch  und  Wagner^  is  dedicated 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  "  music  of  the  fu- 
ture" tcould  not  have  a  more  devoted  champion ; 
but  his  zeal  sometimes  outruns  his  discretion. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the 
grandest,  of  Wagner's  works  is  the  trilogy, 
Der  Ring  des  Nioelungen^  in  which,  following 
the  poetical  form  of  his  chief  autnority,  the 
Edda,  he  has  adopted  the  alliterative  verse. 
Herr  Nohl,  in  order  to  glorify  his  hero  to  the 
uttermost,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all  the 
modem  forms  of  verse  and  rhjrme  are  simply 
a  great  mistake,  which  has  at  last  been  happily 
exploded  bjr  Wagner.  Rhyme,  in  the  modem 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  consonance  of  the  ends 
of  the  diflferent  verses,  he  calls  a  wretched 
makeshift  (p.  12) ;  and  the  most  natural  metre 
of  all  modern  Germanic  languages,  the  blank 
verse,  he  would  relegate  to  "  the  lumber-room 
of  history."  With  Wagner  also,  he  thinks, 
the  period  of  spoken  drama  ends;  after  the 
MeUtersinger  von  Nuernberg  no  recited  comedy, 
after  Tristan  und  Isolde  no  tn^edy  without 
music,  is  possible  in  Germany.  This  opinion 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  hasty  method  of  gene- 
ralizing. Supposing  the  musical  drama  in 
Wagner's  sense  to  be  the  highest  mode  of  ex- 
pressing human  passions,  still  the  composer 
himself  has  determined  the  real  sphere  of  the 
characters  of  the  musical  drama  to  be  the  age 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  great  events  of  his- 
tory and  the  course  of  domestic  life  remain  the 
undisputed  domain  of  the  recited  drama.  The 
fundamental  principle,  however,  of  Herr  Nohl's 
book  is  the  necessity  of  music  for  the  expression 


of  the  most  exalted  human  feelings ;  and  his  en- 
deavour to  show  how  this  idea  was  indistinctly 
felt  by  the  great  German  thinkers  and  poets  be- 
fore it  was  worked  out  by  Wagner  is  not  without 
value.  His  first  impulse  in  mis  direction  came 
from  reading  the  Brief e  Hher  die  Wiener  Schau- 
Mhne^hy  Sonnenfels,  written  chiefly  in  defence 
of  Gluck's  operas.  GJuck  was  the  first  master 
who  distinctly  felt  and  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sary subjection  of  music  to  the  poetic  intention. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  dra- 
mas he  always  tried  to  forget  that  he  was  a 
musician.  In  this  'sense  he  may  be,  and  is 
generally,  considered  as  Wagner's  predecessor. 
The  two  masters  have  many  points  of  view  in 
common;  and  their  first  reception  by  tiieir 
contemporaries  offers  some  sfriking  resem- 
blances. Herr  Nohl  looks  for  traces  of  Gluck's 
idea  in  all  the  ^eat  composers  and  poets  of  the 
intermediate  time  between  him  and  Wagner. 
But  in  this  task  he  exhibits  an  utter  want  of 
critical  acumen.  He  runs  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  names  and  subjects,  some  of  which  are 
very  loosely  connected  with  his  point;  and  the 
essential  investigation  is  lost  in  desultory  talk 
on  a  multitude  of  collateral  topics. 

52.  In  all  matters  of  controversy  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  any  con- 
siderable writer  on  either  will  so  write  as  to 
show  his  readers  that  he  is  conscious  of  the 
full  force  of  the  opposite  arguments.  Without 
exactly  evincing  this  consciousness,  there  is 
perhaps  no  confioversial  writer  who  both  sug- 
gests and  provokes  so  many  retorts  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  very  precision  of  his 
argument  narrows  it  into  such  definite  limits 
that  the  adjacent  and  out-lying  districts  be- 
come also  defined  to  the  reader,  and  suggest 
an  immediate  objection  to  his  mind.  This  is 
seen  in  the  three  parts  of  which  St  Paul  and 
Protestantism  consists.  The  preface  turns  on 
an  expression  of  Mr.  Winterbotham,  that 
"there  was  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Dissenters."  Mr.  Arnold  con- 
trasts this  state  of  mind  with  the  "  sweet  rea- 
sonableness" of  which  he  makes  the  whole 
Christian  spirit  to  consist  A  controversialist 
of  a  diflferent  type  of  mind  might  object  to  Mr. 
Arnold  that  his  view  of  Christianity  was  wrong, 
because  it  left  no  room  for  whole  catalogues  of 
fierce  virtues,  which  ought  to  have  their  place 
as  securely  as  the  milder  ones.  For  instance, 
St  Paul's  finding  fault  with  the  Corinthians 
wrought  in  them  carefuhiess,  clearing  of  them- 
selves, indignation,  fear,  vehement  desire,  zeal, 
vea  revenge.  "  In  all  things,"  he  says,  "  ye 
have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this 
matter  — namely,  in  the  matter  of  a  certain 
wrongful  doer  whom  he  had  denounced.  To 
the  same  converts  he  says,  "  I  am  jealous  over 
you  with  a  godly  jealousy."  .  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  retort  on  a  controversialist  who  rebukes 
a  religious  body,  not  for  having  the  prescribed 
feeling  in  the  wrong  place,  but  for  having  it  at'alL 

Similarly,  the  introduction  turns  upon  the 
sin  of  separation  from  an  historical  Christian 
church  for  mere  opinions  (so  they  be  not  moral 
doctrines),  and  of  setting  up  a  new  organization 
for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  re- 
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ligious  ideas,  or  of  preserving  such  organization 
when  once  set  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Amold^s  persistent  attacks  on  the  English 
*^  Philistine  "  are  for  expending  his  enthusiasm 
on  organizations  which  were  erected  upon  ideas 
when  he  has  little  care  for,  or  appreciation  of, 
the  ideas  which  they  are  huilt  on.  He  has  to 
reconcile  this  with  his  theory  of  churches — 
that  no  body  of  men  may  separate,  or  set  up 
an  organization  for  religious  ideas;  and  that 
they  must,  whatever  doctrines  they  hold,  con- 
tinue in  communion  with  the  ** historic'* 
churches,  on  the  ground  that  those  churches 
are  erected  for  the  sake  not  of  ideas  or  doc- 
trines, but  of  morality  and  an  ethical  tone  of 
"  sweet  reasonableness."  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
would  fight  for  an  idea,"  he  seems  to  say,'**  join 
the  organization  which  cares  for  no  ideas." 
And  this  invitation  comes  from  the  man  who 
makes  the  essence  of  **  Philistinism  "  consist  in 
battling  not  for  the  idea  but  for  the  organiza- 
tion.In  truth,  the  Zeit-geist,  or  spirit  of  the 
age,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  so  much, 
seems  unawares  to  be  running  away  with  him. 
He  sees  that  Dissent  is  about  to  do  battie  not 
for  its  gospel,  but  for  its  dissiaence — ^for  its 
position  and  its  organization ;  that  the  doc- 
trines on  which  it  was  founded  are  growing 
weaker ;  that  it  is  putting  under  itself  a  new 
foundation  of  its  own  organization :  and  that  it 
now  claims  to  be  true,  not  so  much  because  it 
preaches  truth,  as  because  it  is  organized  on 
the  Scriptural  model  But  in  the  same  way  at 
Rome,  the  battle  is  not  about  the  ideas  of 
Nicasa,  or  Chalcedon,  or  Trent,  but  about  the 
authoritative  organ  which  may  add  to  or  take 
away  from  those  ideas.  And  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
own  mind  the  battle  goes  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  for  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  for  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  soul 
which  that  organization  is  designed  to  support 
and  propagate. 

In  like  manner,  the  essay  on  St  Paul  is 
singularly  unsatisfactory ;  and  its  demerits  are 
caused  by  its  logical  narrowness.  Mr.  Arnold 
wishes  to  examine  by  the  light  of  scientific 
ideas  whether  SL  Paul  really  teaches  the  cir- 
cle of  doctrines  which  he  attributes  to  Puri- 
tanism— **  calling,  justification,  sanctification." 
To  prepare  the  way  for  this  inquisition,  he  first 
has  to  eliminate  the  questions  which  **  science 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,"  because  **  their 
very  terms  are  such  as  science  is  unable  to 
handle ; "  for  instance,  whether  **  our  Lord  is 
the  Divine  Logos,"  and  whether  **  He  shall  come 
bodily  to  judge  the  world."  If  these  were 
eliminated  simply  by  a  provisional  Cartesian 
doubt,  to  be  readmitted  sifter  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation had  been  made,  the  process  would 
be  intelligible.  But  first  they  are  rejected  pro- 
visionally; then  the  scientific  structure  is 
raised;  and  then  the  non-scientific  elements 
are  refused  readmission,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  science  has  no  room  for  them,  but  on  the 
ground  that  science  absolutely  rejects  them  as 
false.  The  notion  of  God  appeased  by  sacri- 
fice, he  says,  '*  science  repels.  Here  is  clearly 
an  illicit  process.  In  the  common  apologies 
for  Christianity,  the  argument  nms  thus: — 
Christianity  is  a  compound  system,  partiy  natu- 


ral, partiy  supernatural ;  the  natural  is  verifi- 
able by  reason ;  if  reason  verifies  the  natunl 
part,  it  will  be  an  additional  argument  for  be- 
lieving the  supernatural  part,  which,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  terms,  is  beyond  reason.    Mr. 
Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  says.  Let  us  take  that 
which  reason  verifies,  and  agree  not  to  quarrel 
about  that  which  reason  can  say  nothing  to. 
That  is,  he  banishes  the  supernatural  parts  of 
Christianity  from  the  sphere  of  faith,  because 
tiiey  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  reason. 
Thus  he  rejects  all  the  theurgic  element  in  St 
Paul,  and  thinks  very  littie  of  St  John  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  preponderance  of  that  element  in 
the  Apocalypse,  fourth  Gospel,  and  £pistle& 
In  a  similar  way  he  rejects  all  the  creeds  and 
ecclesiastical    formularies,   because    they  are 
philosophical  determinations,  and,  when  thej 
were  made,  the  Zeit-geist,  or  Age-spirit,  was 
not  sufficiently  critical  and  advanced  to  be  ca- 
pable of  defining.     They  must  therefore  be  in- 
adequate.    And  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  not 
that  though  inadequate  they  are  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  only  break  down  where  language 
itself  breaks  down,  but  that  they  are  alto^ther 
to  be  discarded.     This  may  be  called  Mr.  A^ 
nold's  doctrine  o>f  elimination.     He  first  of  all 
dismisses  from  his  consideration  whole  sides 
of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that,  with  his 
present  instruments,  he  can  only  examine  the 
side  which  remains ;  then,  after  this  examina- 
tion, he  declares  all  the  other  sides  to  be  mat- 
ters of  no  concern  whatever.     "Dogma  does 
not  give   its   character  to  Paul's  teaching." 
**  Pai3  falls  into  Calvinism,  but  his  Calvinism 
is  only  secondary  with  him,  and    illogical" 
Moreover  it  is  not  original;  **it  is  borrowed 
from  Habakkuk,"  and  from  old  Jewish  ideas. 
And  what  Mr.  Arnold  seeks  in  St  Paul  is  his 
original    thoughts.     His   theme   is  Paul,  not 
Habakkuk  or  Judaism ;  therefore  he  may  dis- 
miss from  consideration  Habakkuk  and  Juda- 
ism ;  therefore,  by  his  peculiar  logic  of  elimi- 
nation, he  may  consider  their  confributiwis  to 
Pauline  doctnne  to  be  false.     St  Paul,  it  ap- 
pears, did  not  really  know  what  his  centwl 
doctrine  was— did  not  understand  himself  so 
as  to  see  on  what  pivot  his  philosophy  circled. 
Nay  more,  his  conversion  was  no  more  than 
the  conversion  of  Sampson  Staniforth  in  the 
campaign  of  Fontenoy.     Mr.  Arnold  ought  to 
have  observed  that  Staniforth  is  not  alleged  to 
have  been  corporeally  blind  after  his  vision, 
and  that  those  near  him  are  not  said  to  hare 
been  sensible  of  any  elemental  commotion  at 
the  moment     Elimination  is  a  convenient  fig- 
ure ;  but  it  is  apt  to  spoil  the  value  of  an  argu- 
ment    It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that, 
with  all  his  fallacies  of  logical  plan,  Mr.  hx- 
nold's  essay  teems  with  beauties  both  of  dl^ 
tion  and  of   thought;  and   that,  within  the 
narrow  lines  of  the  argument,  his  ideas  arc 
striking  and  true.     They  become  untrue  when 
he  erects  his  particular  into  a  universal 

68.  To  confine  Logic  to  what  Hamilton 
called  Syllogistic  would  be  philosophically 
defensible,  however  much  it  might  be  thoi^oj 
to  fall  short  of  tiie  requirements  of  a  log«»J 
treatise.    The  analysis  of  the  syllogism  migo« 
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adyantageously  be  c(msidered  by  itself,  apui 
from  all  pgjchological  and  metaphysical  accre* 
tioDs;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  so 
considered  by  logicians  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able. These  eztnmeous  accretions  which  have 
gathered  round  syllogistic  as  their  nucleus  are 
the  seat  of  the  controTersies  about  the  proper 
domain  of  logic ;  and  they  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  cause  and  scope  of  these 
controversies,  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  general  body  of  literature  termed  logic 
was  the  result  of  the  gropings  of  the  human 
understanding  after  the  true  organon  of  con- 
crete reasoning.  In  the  course  of  this  recon- 
dite inquiry,  different  men  were  led  to  take 
different  views  of  the  object  to  be  attained ; 
and  this  led  them  to  propose  different  defini- 
tions of  the  term  logic  The  controversy  thus 
served  as  a  sort  of  l^al  fiction,  under  which  was 
conducted  a  controversy  about  the  nature  of 
the  true  organon. 

Mr.  Baiir  s  Logic  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
modem  dimensions  of  this  problem.     It  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  concerned  with  logic  only,  in 
any  philosophical    or  even  in  any  historical 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  a  contribution  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  true  organon,  of  more 
ambitious  design  than  was  possible  to  the  old 
logicians.     In  this  view  of  its  scope  is  found 
the  best  excuse  for  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  its  contents,  which  comprise  portions  of 
psychology,  logic,  dialectic,  metaphysic,  phy- 
siology,  politics,   and    many  other  subjects. 
Not  only  is  an  account  found  in  it  of  what  the 
author  styles  the  *^  theoretical  abstract  science," 
including  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Hamilton, 
Boole,   De  Morgan,  Mill,  and   other   modem 
writers,  but  this  is  used  as  a  framework  by  re- 
ference to  which  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  systematized,  each  topic  being  stowed 
away  under  its  proper  head.    Mr.  Bain^s  treat- 
ment of  this  department  shows  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  books  which  he  quotes, 
and  with  the  sdentific  facts  to  which  he  ap- 
peals.. Yet  this  appears  to  be  sometimes  super- 
fidaL     "  If  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds  moving  at  a 
thousand  feet  a  second,  were  to  strike  an  equal 
bullet  at  rest,  the  two  would  proceed  at  five 
hundred  feet  a  second  "  (voL  vl  p.  22).    But  a 
game  at  billiards  would  show  that  this  is  a 
mistake.      Not  any  bullets  would   do   this, 
though  Mr.  Bain  certainly  says,  and  seems  to 
think,  that  they  would ;  but  only  peculiar  bul- 
lets, and  those  only  under  *^  peculiar  colloca- 
tions." 

The  importance  of  the  book  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  its  practical  applications.  We  know 
that  the  significance  of  a  proposition  is  indefi- 
nitdy  increased  when  we  see  it  filling  a  place 
cut  out  for  it  in  a  coherent  system.  And  the 
fact  that  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  is  always 
a  legitimate  argument  in  its  favour.  But  this 
argument  is  carried  too  far  if  we  suppose,  as 
Mr.  Bain  does,  that  to  find  a  place  for  a  pro- 
position is  enough  not  only  to  render  further 
proof  superfluous,  but  even  to  evade  the  duty 
of  replying  to  objections.  To  what  lengths' he 
can  carry  the  argument  is  shown  by  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following: — **Not  many  years  .ago 
the  phenomenon  of  volcanoes  was  regarded  as 
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wholly  mysterious ;  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Law  oi  Conservation,  all  that  part  of  the 
mystery  connected  with  ^e  source  of  the  up- 
heaving power  has  been  removed.  It  is  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  converted  at  certain 
points  into  mechanical  energy.  What  remains 
to  scientific  investigation  is  a  pure  question 
of  collocation;  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
arrangements  for  effecting  the  transference  of 
power  in  that  particular  manner"  (p.  83). 
But  until  science  shall  have  investigated  this 
question  of  collocation  the  explanation  will  re- 
main a  mere  surmise.  To  those  who  disbelieve 
the  Law  of  Conservation,  it  is  not  even  a  sur- 
mise, but  a  hypothesis. 

The  theory  of  Conservation  is  so  attractive 
that  Mr.  Bain's  enthusiasm  can  be  pardoned. 
But  it  is  the  sober  truth  that  a  part  of  the 
theory  has  been  proved,  and  that  a  part  of  it 
has  not;  and  of  the  latter,  that  one  part  is 
open  to  investigation  and  may  be  proved  some 
day,  while  anouier  part  cannot  even  be  investi- 
gated, still  less  proved.  But  Mr.  Bain  will 
listen  to  no  moderate  counsels;  "whatever 
appearances,"  he  says,  **  militate  against  the 
principle  of  Conservation  are  to  be  held  as  falla- 
cious (p.  80).  He  is  determined  to  have  all 
or  nothing ;  and  therefore  he  fills  up  the  gaps 
"by  analogy."  To  argument  from  analogy 
there  is  no  objection ;  but  analogies,  when 
used  as  arguments,  must  walk  securely  upon 
four  legs. 

Under  this  Law  of  Conservation  Mr.  Bain 
views  the  general  question  of  Causation ;  and 
it  extends  its  ramifications  throughout  the  bulk 
of  the  second  volume.  The  "Law"  is  perhaps 
not  too  clearly  apprehended,  even  as  a  problem 
for  investigation,  by  the  physicists  themselves. 
It  is  briefly  as  follows:  there  are  certain 
known  forces  or  agencies,  viz.,  "Molar"  or 
ordinary  mechanical  force,  and  "Molecular 
forces,  provisionally  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bain 
as  (1.)  Heat,  (2.)  Chemical  Force,  (8.)  Electri- 
city, (4.)  Nervous  Force,  (5.)  Light  Now  the 
Law  of  Conservation  may  be  reduced  to  these 
propositions  about  them: — First,  The  forces 
are  all  capable  of  being  measured  by  reference 
jto  units.  And  they  are  all  mutually  converti- 
ble one  into  another,  at  fixed  rates  of  equi- 
valence ;  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  any  one 
of  them  will  always,  if  converted  entirely  and 
without  waste,  generate  the  same  quantity  of 
any  other.  That  is  to  say,  secondly.  If  a  units 
of  mechanical  force  are  equivalent  to  h  units  of 
heat  or  to  c  units  of  electricity,  and  so  on,  then 
also  shall  na  units  of  mechanical  force  be  equi- 
valent to  Tib  units  of  heat  or  to  tm;  imits  of 
electricity,  and  so  on.  And  thirdly,  if  a  units 
of  mechanical  force  be  equivalent  to  h  imits  of 
heat  or  to  e  units  of  eledricity,  then  also  shall 
h  units  of  heat  be  equivalent  to  c  units  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest  in  any  order. 

A  preliminary  objection  is  obvious.  The 
theory,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bain,  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  physical  and  a  metaphysical  These 
lie  quite  in  separate  regions  of  thought ;  and 
they  require  different  powers  for  their  satisfac- 
tory treatment  To  count  "Nerve  Force" 
among  those  to  which  the  supposed  law  applies, 
is  to  state  a  metaphysical  tiieory;   and  this 
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ought  not  to  be  huddle  into  <lie  middle  of  a 
list  of)  physical  theories.  Nerve  Force  ought 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  oroixd^v  by 
itself,  not  fourth  in  a  Hst  (p.  24)  where  it  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  ** molecular  forces'' 
with  which  it  is  in  no  way  h<»nogeneou8.  It 
must  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  Ifr.  Bain 
has  done  this  by  design ;  and  he  has  thereby 
at  one  blow  begged  half  the  question  at  issue. 
If  the  rest  of  the  theory  were  proved,  it  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  that  a*double  amount 
of  the  '*  special  activity  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,"  or  a  **  double  amount  of  nervous  trans^ 
formation,"  is  convertible  with  a  **  double 
amount  of  feeling."  Mr.  Bain  candidly  avows 
that  he  concludes  this  only  by  analogy.  But 
the  analogical  argument  upon  which  %is  con- 
clusion is  supposed  to  depend  is  itself  a  prob- 
lem of  metaphysics,  not  of  logic,  still  less  of 
physics ;  th^^ore  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up 
Ymh  problems  which  are  purely  physical  As 
reasonably  mi^t  an  astronomer,  because  he 
happened  also  to  know  something  about  sur- 
gery, introduce  remarks  about  phagedaenic 
ulcers  apropos  of  spots  on  the  sun.  And  if  he 
proceeded  to  argue  by  analogy  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

The  physical  part  of  the  theory  is  a  possible 
problem  of  the  highest  interest,  and  deserving 
patient  investigation.  Taking  a  rather  san- 
guine view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Bain  declares 
that  the  law  has  been  proved  to  apply  to  Heaty 
Chemical  Force,  and  Electricity,  which  *'can 
all  be  measured  and  put  into  stnct  equivalence 
with  mechanical  momentum  "  (p.  28).  There 
remain  Nerve  Force  and  Light,  about  the  equi- 
valence of  which  nothing  definite  is  known ; 
and  Mr.  Bain  concludes  by  analogy  that  they 
follow  Uie  law.  But  so  long  as  a  man  infers 
the  Law  of  Cons^ration  from  merely  such 
fkcts  as  that  the  sun  by  its  light  and  heat  makes 
plants  grow,  plants  make  coaL  coal  boils  water, 
and  st^un  exerts  mechanical  force,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  by  ** strict  equivalence"  he 
means  more  than  *^  any  equivalence  whatever." 
To  talk  like  this  is  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  old  statement  of  causation  and  the 
*^  great  generalization  of  recent  times,"  as  he 
calls  it  The  very  point  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween tiiem  lies  in  the  strictness  of  the  equi- 
valence. "The  expansiveness  of  steam  is  due 
to  heat,  (^>erating  through  the  medium  of 
water.  The  heat  arises  ftcfm  the  combustion 
or  chemical  union  of  coal  and  oxygen.  The 
coal  was  the  carbon  of  plants  of  former  ages, 
vdiose  growth  demanded  an  expenditure  of 
solar  heat  So,  agadn,  in  the  human  body, 
mechanical  force  is  obtained  by  muscular  exer- 
tion ;  that  exertion  is  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  materials  formed  in  the  blood ;  these  ma- 
terials are  either  vegetable  products,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animids  fed  on  veeetables ;  and 
thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  agency  of 
the  solar  ray  in  vegetation  "  (p.  80).  This  way 
of  speaking  may  perhaps  serve  to  impress  peo- 
ple of  excitable  imagmations;  but  it  lodes 
very  odd  in  the  mouth  of  a  kgieiui.  Yo- 
Imnes  might  be  filled  with  such  matter,  with- 
out a  step  bdng  gained  in  the  investigation  of 
the   strict   problem.    Mr.  *Bain  would   have 


8p<^en  much  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instttd  of 
all  this,  he  had  suggested  some  way  of  mea- 
suring a  "  double  amount  of  f  eding  "  (p.  88). 

54.  M.  DB  PABun  was  Minister  of  Publie  In* 
struetion  in  France  twenty  years  ago;  he  has 
since  filled  high  ofSces  in  the  state ;  and  he  has 
recently  again  become  a  minister.  His  iVm- 
eipes  de  la  tcienee  politique  is  therefore  the 
contribution  of  a  practical  man  to  theoreticil 
science.  He  discusses  the  constituticm  of  so- 
cieties and  the  classification  of  govenuneDts, 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic,  and  mix- 
ed ;  he  deals  vrith  the  relations  between  the 
family  and  state  and  between  political  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  and  with  intematioiud  poU- 
tics.  His  book  is  well  arranged,  and  maj  be 
judged  favourably  if  more  is  not  expected  of  it 
than  the  author  intended  to  give.  He  b  gene- 
rally unprejudiced,  and  has  tendencies  la&er 
than  passions ;  and  he  is  familiar  with  Eogli^ 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  authors,  whom 
he  quotes  without  national  narrowness  or  pir- 
tiality,  but  also  vnthout  scepticism  and  indif- 
ference. 

The  moderation  of  M.  de  Parieu's  mind  na- 
turally disposes  him  towards  a  mixed  orbakn^ 
ed  government  For  it  is  easy  to  discoyer  io- 
convenifflices  of  any  absolute  form,  asd  the 
utility  of  emploving  such  portions  of  each  aa 
can  unite  togetner,  and  supply  the  defects  of 
the  others.  But  no  form  and  no  combinatioo 
of  forms  vrill  secure  good  government  without 
the  right  men  to  set  them  in  motiim : — ^^Anoi 
yeux,  la  th^orie  du  gouvemement  rq)re8enta- 
tif  m^U  de  monarcMe,  d'aristocratie  et  de  de- 
mocratie,  telle  que  TAngleterre  Ta  appliqa^eet 
comprise,  teUe  que  Tout  recheroh^e  parminoos 
divers  publicist^  est  toujours  en  definitire  li 
plus  satisf  aisante  pour  Tesprit,  la  plus  recom- 
mand6e  par  Texp^rienoe  historique;  mais  li 
confiance  qu'elle  pent  inspirer  k  la  pens^ns 
doit  av<Hr  pour  consequence  ni  Vastreprise 
d*innovati{m  contraire  a  I'esprit  publique,  ni  le 
desespoir  systematique  au  sujet  de  tout  ^ti- 
blissement  depourvu  d'un  ciment  mod^iateor 
identique.  Les  lois  politiques,  utiles  i  n- 
chercher,  sont  cependant  plus  elastiques  qne 
odles  de  la  nature  physique.  La  sagesse  des 
generations  gouvemantes,  comme  I'^ducatioo 
progressive  des  gouvem^  ne  peut-elle  consti* 
tuer  un  esprit  de  conciliation  producteur  d*^ 
libre  durable,  malgr6  les  desiderata  de  la  (kic- 
trine,  comme  la  l^gdret^  des  homines  a  fiit 
^crouler  souvent  des  provisions  pleincs  d'w- 
couragement  et  d'espdrance  f "  In  one  reaped 
M.  de  Parieu  is  too  modest  He  is  i^t  to  quote 
his  authorities,  and  there  leave  uie  matter. 
His  own  ideas  are  usually  ri^t,  but  he  dis- 
penses them  with  great  economy.  Concennog 
the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  familf, 
he  makes  it  clear  that  the  same  influences 
which  modify  the  political  organisation  at  m 
same  time  modify  the  laws  which  regulate  we 
family,  and  that  it  is  imtrue  to  suppose  «"* 
organization  the  absolute  creator  of  ^^  !^ 
ot  the  laws  the  absolute  cause  of  the  political 
oi^ganieatioik  Thus,  vdiatevcr  refines  the  man- 
ners will  at  the  same  time  give  rise  tj  •^ 
mand  for  restrainiDg  &e  power  of  the  head  of  iB< 
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state  and  of  the  head  of  the  f  ami!  j.  In  the  mat- 
ter on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  M.  de 
Parieu  is  at  once  religious' and  liberal  In 
France  he  is  g^ecaUy  (Med  a  **  clerical ; "  but 
he  disting^ukhes  between  his  position  and  that 
of  the  Ultrammitanes.  Oentializati<«,  he  says, 
in  the  political  organization  of  Catholicism,  "  a 
repris  plus  tard  son  cours  sous  le  nom  d*ultra- 
montanlsme ;  mais  ce  diangonent,  dont  Texa- 
g^ration  aunut  ses  dangers,  s'est  oper6e  en  en- 
trainant  tme  moindre  intimity  daAs  les  liens 
entre  FEglise  et  llltat"  He  appears  to  look 
for  *^a  progressiye  rdazatikm  of  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  church  with  temporal  powers," 
and  even  to  her  complete  separanon  from  them 
in  case  of  the  establishment  of  republicanism 
throughout  Europa  He  is  also  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  great  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Papacy^  *^for,"  he  a^s,  **e8t- 
il  chim^rique  de  supposer  que^rultramontan- 
isme  luim^me^  a^ec  une  papauti  moins  exclu- 
siyement  italienne  et  plus  unirerselle  et  hu- 
maine,  pourrait  ainsi  ayoir  &ol  quelque  sort  sa 
transformation  lib6rale?"  IntemaSonal  poli- 
tics M.  de  Parieu  treats  with  minute  subdivi- 
sion. His  position  is  that  of  a  very  liber^ 
conserratiTe ;  and  his  opinions^  of  that  mode- 
rate kind  to  which  the  Frendi  giye  the  appro- 
priate epithet  *^  sage,"  cannot,  like  extreme  and 
a  priori  ones,  be  condensed  into  maxims  and 
axioms,  but  are  deyeloped  in  long  and  qualified 
propositions.  The  general  conclusions  of  the 
book  are  b^  no  means  absolute.  The  author 
takes  too  fair  an  account  of  local  circumstances 
not  to  understand  that  what  is  bad  in  one  time 
and  phuse  may  be  good  in  another ;  and  he  con- 
fines hionself  to  the  political  casuistry  of  finding 
out  wlkat  should  be  done  in  a  certain  number  of 
giyen  cases.  The  book  is  a  finger-post,  set  up  by 
a  man  of  science  on  the  highroad  of  progress. 

66.  M.  BiyBT  in  his  It^fiuence  de9  Idee$ 
JSconomiquei  mr  la  CMlUation  has  set  him- 
self an  interesting  {Nroblon,  and  has  succeeded, 
on  the  whole,  in  pixnlucing  an  interesting  book. 
The  field  of  political  economy  has,  he  beUeyes, 
been  pretty  th<»Y)Ughly  explored:  what  may 
itill  be  done  with  advantage  is  the  perambula- 
tion of  its  boundaries.  To  determine  its  posi- 
tion amongst  the  cognate  sciences,  its  relation 
to  them,  and  the  infiuence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised over  their  conoepticms  and  over  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  age,  are  questions  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance^  Of  political 
economy  as  ordinarily  conceived  M.  Bivet  is  no 
friend ;  indeed  he  finds  it  necessary  to  protest 
agunst  the  supposition  that  his  purpose  in 
writing  this  book  has  been  to  draw  up  a  gene- 
ral indictment  against  the  sci^ice.  He  pro- 
fesses himself  an  idealist  in  i^osophy,  an  up- 
holder of  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church  in  politics.  But  the  tendencies  of 
political  economy  are,  he  says,  towards  mate- 
rialism and  individualism.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  science  is  the  tmiversal  desire 
ojf  wealth ;  its  golden  rule  is  laissez  f  aire.  Ele- 
vating into  a  universal  principle  that  whidi 
possesses  only  partial  and  o(mditional  truth, 
economists  are  i^  to  ignore  the  fact  tiiat  cus- 
tom, the  tieaef  family,  patriotion, religioD,  are 


influ^oices  as  potent  as  what  may  be  termed  the 
oommercial  interest,  and  that  man  has  other 
needs  than  those  which  relate  to  his  material 
well-being.  Hence,  education  beccnnes  utiHta- 
riiMi,  and  the  Church  is  regarded  as  superfluous 
or  mischievous.  Absorbed  by  the  importance 
of  leaving  a  free  course  to  trade^  the  mere  eco- 
nomist is  imreasonably  jealous  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  State  in  matters  where  that  iater- 
ferenee  is  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary. 
In  his  desire  to  impose  an  excessive  limitation 
on  the  restrictive  and  penal  powers  of  the  State 
he  sacrifices  the  innocent  to  the  criminal 
classes.  In  his  subordination  of  all  interests  to 
those  of  commercial  success  he  frames  bank- 
ruptcy laws  which  sap  the  foundations  of 
national  morality.  In  nis  anxiety  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  State  he  foils  a  victim 
to  the  far  more  intolerable  tyranny  of  society — 
a  tyranny  om  which  Tocqueville  has  commuted 
in  America  and  Mr.  Mill  in  England,  and  from 
which  France  is  comparatively  free.  Under 
the  pretext  of  freedom  of  bequest  the  rights  of 
the  wife  and  children  are  ignored.  Even 
sciences  unconnected  with  politics  have  felt  the 
influence  of  these  individualist  tendencies. 
From  the  home  of  individuidism  has  sprung 
the  denier  of  the  reality  of  species. 

M.  Bivet  is  evidently  influenced  by  a  not  un-< 
natural  bias  or  reaction  a^inst  a  school  of 
thought  which  has  fallen  mto  exaggerations 
pardonable  in  an  over-governed  country.    But 
he  writes  throughout  in  a  temperate  style,  and 
does  not  f(Hget  to  dwell  on  and  develop  the 
enormous  benefits  which  the  study  of  political 
economy  and  the  practice  of  its  principles  have 
conferred  on  modem  society.    It  is  a  pity  that 
his  book  is  disfigured  by  some  grave  faults. 
His  metaphysics  are  hazy  and  questionable ; 
and  his  style  is  awkward  and  full  of  harsh 
inversions.    The  book  also  contains  some  sur- 
prising  mistakes.     M.    Bivet   is   apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  old  debtor  laws 
are  still  in  force  in  England;  and  refers  to 
Blackstone  as  his  authority.    The  reference 
may  very  possibly  be  correct ;  but  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  know  the  edition  to  which  it  re- 
lates.   He  thinks  that  the  Celtic  character  of 
Scotland  may  account  for  the  similarity  of  its 
philosophy  to  that  of  France.    And  finalty, 
when  arguing  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  not 
necessary  in  addition  to  that  of   Latin,  he 
speaks  of  Catullus  as  a  Greek  poet,  and  savs 
that  Anacreon  is  sufficiently  represented  by 
Plautus  and  Terence. 

66.  The  greater  portion  of  M.  B4nard's  essay 
on  Le  Sooialume  wHier  et  celvAW Aujour$hui 
is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  more  extrava- 
gant doctrines  of  socialism,  especially  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  M. 
Proudhon.  In  spite  of  the  wide  popularity 
which  these  doctrmes  have  obtainec^  it  seems 
si^rfiuous  to  restate  the  A  B  C  of  political 
economy,  to  repeat  arguments  whidi  have 
passed  into  the  stage  of  truisms,  and  to  prove 
with  elaboration  that  the  exaction  of  interest 
is  not  robbery,  that  the  capitalist  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  criminal,  and  that  property  is  an  insti- 
tati<m  which  is  defensible  and  even  usefuL 
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But  the  sting  of  the  book  lies  in  the  latter  part, 
which  is  directed  against  "  le  Socialisme  par  en 
haut "  In  one  chapter  levelled  especially  at  M. 
Thiers,  the  author  goes  through  the  protec- 
tionist arguments  seriatim,  and  pomts  out  the 
complete  parallelism  between  the  capitalists 
demand  that  the  State  should  guarantee  him 
his  ^oit  au  profit,  and  the  workman^s  plea  of 
his  droit  au  travail  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
task,  more  congenial  to  the  French  journalist, 
of  tracing  the  delusions  of  the  people  to  the 
errors  of  the  Government  "You  raise  the 
red  spectre  of  socialism,"  he  says,  "and  an- 
nounce yourselves  as  the  guardians  of  property ; 
and  all  the  while  it  is  yourselves  who  are  the 
propagandists  of  the  mischievous  fallacies 
which  you  condemn.  If  you  wish  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  to  be  believed,  prac- 
tise tiiem  yourselves.  Abolish  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  Substitute  direct  for 
indirect  taxation ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
former  suffice,  retrench  your  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. Open  the  path  of  education  as  freely 
and  gratuitously  as  the  highways ;  but  confine 
its  subjects  to  those  which  are  strictly  neces- 
sary. Grant  full  liberty  of  association.  Abo- 
lish patents  with  other  monopolies.  Destroy 
exceptional  jurisdictions.  Sell  to  individuals 
the  public  forests.  Suppress  sinecures  and 
privileges.  And  lastly  grant  full  liberty  to 
the  press.*^  In  the  main,  M.  B^nard  belongs 
to  the  straitest  sect  of  political  economists. 
Only  on  one  point  is  he  conspicuously  hereti- 
cal, and  that  is  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent 
This  doctrine  seems  to  have  disclosed  to  so- 
cialists a  weak  point  in  the  economist's  armour, 
by  showing  that  one  form  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  may  be  due  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  the  proprietor's  exertions,  and 
therefore,  socialists  argue,  might  fairly  be 
claimed  by  the  general  public.  More  orthodox 
than  economists  themselves,  M.  B6nard  va- 
liantly, but  not  very  conclusively,  sets  himself 
to  prove  that  the  admission  on  the  part  of  poli- 
tical economy  was  unnecessary  and  erroneous. 
The  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  lively  and 
vigorous  style,  but  is  hardly  solid  enough  to  be 
of  permanent  interest 

67.  M.  Robert's  book  on  the  suppression  of 
strikes  by  means  of  admitting  wortanen  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  masters  might  be 
superficially  routed  by  two  facts,  of  which  one 
is,  and  ^e  other  ought  to  be,  contained  in  the 
book  itself.  The  author  cites  the  printing  es- 
tablishment of  Dupont  as  one  in  which  the 
working  men  share  the  profits,  though  it  is 
notorious  that  the  workmen  belonging  to  it 
have  been  on  strike ;  and  the  drapers'  assistants 
have  been  on  strike  in  France,  though  the  par- 
ticipation in  profits  ha*s  been  established  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that 
coimtry.  There  are  some,  though  very  few,  of 
these  assistants  whose  share  more  than  triples 
their  fixed  salary ;  and  there  are  more  of  them 
who  double  their  wages  by  this  means.  The 
book,  however,  deserves  a  little  closer  con- 
sideration. Without  doubt  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  wise  and  advantageous  to  give  the 
workmen  a  share  in  the  profite.    This  h&s  been 


done  for  many  years ;  and  there  are  industries 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  carried 
on  exclusively  in  this  manner.     But  what  is 
good  under  some  circumstances  is  not  always 
so  under  others.    M.  Robert  argues  in  sub- 
stance,  though  in  softer  language,  that  the 
workman  is  an  animal  devoid  of  conscience, 
who,  having  engaged  to  work  ten  hours  for 
four  shillings,  works  in  reality  only  seven  or 
eight  hours,  and  that  badly ;  and  that,  as  he  is 
incapable  of  improvement,  the  master  most  try 
to  gain  him  by  making  it  his  interest  to  woik 
weU.    As  the  argument  progresses,  ^e  anthor 
warms  with  it,  till  at  last  he  dedares  it  to  be 
just  that  the  workmen  should  share  the  pro- 
fits without  incurring  any  risk  of  loss.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  sharing  profits  is 
the  exception  the  master  who  grante  it  will 
have  the  prestige  of  generosity,  and  may  ob- 
tain the  gratitude  of  his  men,  to  whom  he  ac- 
cords a  privilege.     But  if  the  system  were  to 
become  general  this  sentimrait  would  neces- 
sarily cease;  and  strikes  would  recommeDce 
for  the  purpose  of  getdng  a  higher  share  of 
profits  as  well  as  for  the  increase  of  wages. 
Again,  the  vast  majority  of  men  prefer  a  small 
fixed  income  to  the  chance  of  a  large  one.    If 
the  alternative  were  ofiered.  a  thousand  to  one 
would  refuse  to  run  any  risks ;  and,  if  the  one 
who  does  run  it  were*  to  be  deprived  of  his 
profit,  his  example  would  not  tend  to  encourage 
the  future  enterprise  of  others.    In  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world  strikes  are  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  the  separation  between  capital 
and  labour:  and  no  quack  remedy  will  cure 
the  ills  that  flow  from  the  very  mechanism  of 
human  society. 

58.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania sufier  in  public  opinion  on  account  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  have  been 
heard  of.  The  character  of  colonicers  indu* 
ences,  for  long,  not  only  the  fate  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  natives  whom  they  displace 
Chivalrous  adventurers.  Christian  missionaries, 
greedy  land-hunters,  and  bruti^zed  conricts 
would  give  very  diverse  and  contradictory  ao- 
coimts  of  the  same  race.  Mr.  Bonwick,  in  his 
Daily  Life  cmd  Origin  of  the  Taemaniant, 
writes  of  a  people  about  whom  diflferent  ao- 
counts  have  been  related,  those  of  a  darker 
tint  prevailing,  because,  perhaps,  the  class  of 
colonists  which  was  the  largest  was  also  the 
lowest  and  least  considerate.  One  reason  al- 
leged for  regarding  the  Tasmankns  as  of  a 
very  degrad^  type  was  that  they  had  no  fiw, 
or  did  not  know  how  to  produce  it  The  first 
allegation  is  completely  erroneous :  the  secona 
is  a  consequence  of  over-subtle  reasonmg- 
They  take  such  care  of  their  fire-sticks,  it  ^ 
argued,  that  they  cannot  know  how  to  light 
them  again  when  extinguished.  Mr.  ^^^5* 
adduces  the  evidence  of  an  ex-bushranger,  woo 
had  Uved  as  a  refugee  among  them,  to  show^ 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  ffre  by 
an  ingenious  device.  In  a  hole  made  in  » 
grass-tree  stem,  they  put  some  soft  downy 
inner  bark  mixed  with  powdered  charooai; 
friction  with  another  stick  ignited  it  Butma 
land  where,  it  is  confessed,  some  of  the  tno» 
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habitually  burned  their  dead,  there  must  have 
been  a  long  familiarity  with  fire.     Such  a  cus- 
tom  has   3ie  elements  of  persistence.     It  is 
conceivable,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  art  of  navigation  should  be  for- 
gotten amongst  the  descendants  of  men  who 
went  in  boats  to  Australia,  and  took  up  their 
abode   in  forests  where  no  waters  are,  and 
where  we  find  frogs  (species  of  L3rmnod7nastes) 
diverging  from  general  Batrachian  habits  so 
far  as  to  bury  themselves  deep  in  sand  during 
the  day,  emerging  to  feed  at  night    There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sons  of  sai- 
lors must  have  an  mtuitive  knowledge  of  mari- 
time affairs.    But  such  a  custom  as  that  of  the 
burning  of  the  dead,  associated  with  human 
feeling  at  its  strongest,  lasts  long.     It  is  a  cus- 
tom whose  origin  must  have  been  ancient,  and 
which  in  all  likelihood  was  transplanted  from 
anoUier   country.     The  system  of  cremation 
was  used  among  the  ancient  Irish,  who  Mr. 
Bonwick  &ncies  were  always  buried  ^*  in  a  sit- 
ting ];>osture."    He  would  find  representations 
of  some  finely  formed  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented urns  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.    He  is   wrong  to   slight   African 
burial  customs  by  a  reference  to  the  Apingi, 
when  he  might  have  f oimd  an  identical  custom 
existing  in  Africa  and  Tasmania.     Thus  he 
quotes  Dr.  Milligan's  observation  that  some 
Tasmanian  tribes  placed  their  dead  in  hollow 
trees,  with  their  weapons,  and  closed  them  in 
with  pieces  of  wood.     The  gigantic  Baobab  is 
used  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  in  Africa, 
when    negroes  shut  up    the  corses  of  their 
poets-I:aureate  in  the  hollow  trunks.    As  to 
food,  tJie  aborigines  were  not  so  restricted  in 
their  choice  as  has  been  supposed ;  besides  oc- 
casional cannibalism,  they  fed  on  kangaroos, 
opossums,  bandicoots,  wombats,  birds,  snakes, 
oysters,  mussels,  ants,  and  grubs.    They  had 
no  prejudices,  except  against  fat,  fresh-water 
fish,    tiie '  "  native  tiger,"  and  the  "  deviL" 
These  they  declined  to  eat     In  the  matter  of 
vegetable  food,   they  had  roast  Mylitta,    an 
underground  fungus,  the  base  of  the  grass-tree 
leaves,  various  roots,  top  of  Alsoplula  fern, 
manna,  native  cherry,  and  pig-face  (mesem- 
bryanthemum)  fruit;  some  acacia  pods  were 
roasted  for  their  seeds,   and  kangaroo-apples 
were  ripened  in  sand-heaps.     Mr.    Bonwick 
might  have  added  to  his  list  the  Quandang, 
Santalum  acimiinatum  for  the  north-west  Aus- 
tralian desert.   -Whilst  the  pig-face  fruit  is  a 
sickly  sweet,  this,  the  "  native  peach,"  is  agree- 
ably acidulous,  and  is  borne  in  profusion  each 
alternate  year.    Nor  should  the  Nardoo,  Mar- 
silea  macropus,  be  forgotten;  abounding  in 
swamps,  its  pounded  spores  furnish  a  nutri- 
tious bread.     Besides,  fr<Hn  the  horizontal  roots 
of  the  MaUee  tree,  Eucalyptus  oleosa,  and  of 
the  Water  Hakea,  fi.  Stncta^  the  hunters  or 
wandering  tribes  could  obtam  a  draught  of 
water.     The  Australians  were  not  so  wdl  pro- 
vided with  rivers  as  the  Tasmanians.    They 
seem  to  have  surpassed  the  latter  in  the  art  of 
cookery.     Whilst  the  Tasmanians  are  said  to 
have  generally  roasted  their  food,  by  placing  it 
in  the  fire  among  the  embers,  or  on  a  hot  stone, 
tiie  Australians  are  credited  with  *^  ovens." 


Some  remains,  though  called  by  that  name, 
may  have  been  tombs ;  but  others  are  shown 
by  the  shell-heaps  to  have  been  cooking  places. 
Only  a  few  such  have  been  found  in  Tasmania. 
The  animal  was  placed  in  a  cavity  lined  with 
flagstones ;  and  hot  stones  were  heaped  upon  it 
The  description  recalls  that  given  by  Keating 
in  his  Gaedhlic  history  of  Ireland,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Fenians  cooked  the 
deer,  when  hunting.  But  their  method  existed 
contemporaneously  with  more  complicated 
cookeiT>  so  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  infer 
from  the  discovery  of  an  oven  that  this  was  the 
highest  type  ever  arrived  at  in  a  given  district 
Nets  and  baskets  made  by  the  women,  wooden 
weapons  and  stone  tools  by  the  men,  were 
their  manufacture^.  The  Australians  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  same  way.  *^Her 
Majesty  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  and  Melton  tribe  of  Natives  "  was  an  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Victorian  Exhibition  of  1861,  of 
baskets  made  from  Victorian  grass,  ^^in  her 
leisure  hours."  The  Tasmanian  men  had,  for 
weapons,  only  the  wooden  spear  and  waddy. 
Besides  the  woods  named  by  Mr.  Bonwick,  the 
north-east  Australians  employed  the  Acacia 
doratoxvlon.  The  Tasmanians  used  no  shields 
like  theur  neighbours,  nor  were  their  weapons 
so  varied  or  well  made.  But  on  trees  and 
rooks  in  Tasmania,  as  on  the  sandstone  of 
Sydney  Heads,  rude  sketches  of  fish,  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  boats  have  been  observed. 
Boats  were  made  by  ripping  the  bark  off  a 
tree-tnmk,  and  binding  its  ends ;  larger  catama- 
rans for  sealing  excursions  were  formed  of 
laced  bark ;  and  rafts  were  constr  icted,  decked 
with  vrickerwork,  and  capable  of  carrying  ten 
persons.  Mr.  Bonwick  explodes  the  popular 
delusion  concerning  general  wife-capture. 
Brides  were  often  taken  by  capture,  as  a  for- 
mality, but  often  acquired  without  it  But  in 
his  comparative  view  of  brme-capture  in  diffe- 
rent nations,  he  misapprehends  the  Russian 
anecdote.  Would  he  find  in  the  case  of  Galium 
as  told  by  Pliny  also  a  relic  of  "the  same 
fashion"?  If  so,  the  verse  of  Meibomius  on 
flagellation  should  be  an  authority.  Nor  is  he 
right  in  saying  that  the  Irish  have  a  sham-fight 
at  their  weddings.  The  Australian  aborigines 
have  very  strict  rules  as  to  the  forbidden  de- 
grees. Their  effect  is  to  prevent  marriage 
^^  with  either  a  sister,  or  half-sister,  or  aunt  [or 
niece],  or  a  first  cousin  related  both  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  side."  More  materials 
than  have  yet  been  obtained  are  required  to 
discuss  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  the  abori- 
gines ;  and  the  collection  of  these  is  more  meri- 
torious than  hasty  theorizing.  But,  although 
Mr.  Bonwick  sometimes  argues  rather  loosely, 
he  deserves  praise  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
undertaken  this  work,  and  the  breadth  of  view 
and  industry  which  characterize  it 

59.  Mb.  Alfred  Wallace  is  a  zealous  and 
fearless  advocate  of  his  convictions,  and  adds 
to  the  merits  of  patient  thought  and  acciu*ate 
observation  the  attraction  of  a  singularly  lucid 
and  pleasing  style.  His  small  volume  of  CoU' 
trihutions  to  the  Hieory  of  Natural  Selection^ 
though  mostiy  a  reprint  of  essays  which  have 
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already  appeared  in  yarious  scientific  and  other 
periodicals,  contains  a  quantity  of  new  and  in- 
teresting matter,  together  with  an  exposition 
of  the  author's  more  recent  views,  which  de- 
part somewhat  widely  from  those  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  the  majority  of  his  followers.  The 
essays  are  arranged  in  ten  diapters.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  subjects  which 
are  peculiarly  Mr.  Wallace's,  such  as  protective 
mimicry,  and  tiie  relation  borne  by  birds'  nests 
to  the  colours  of  the  female  birds.  One  of  the 
most  inta*esting  parts  of  the  volume  is  the  last 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  limits  of  natural 
selection  as  applied  to  man. 

It  is  here  tiiat  Mr.  Wdlace  deviates  from 
the  strict  Darwinian  view.  He  maintains  tiiat 
the  origin  of  man  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  a  higher  intelligence  guiding  the 
action  of  natural  mws,  as  man  guides  them  in 
the  formation  of  the  domestic  races.  He  also 
attributes  the  origin  of  life  and  of  conscious- 
ness  to  some  deeper  law  than  that  of  natural 
selection.  He  grounds  his  position  concerning 
man  on  several  facts.  Thus  he  considers  that 
savages  possess,  in  the  large  brain  with  which 
they  are  provided,  an  organ  beyond  their  needs, 
and  one  therefore  which  cannot  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  action  of  natural  selection  alone. 
He  also  contends  that  the  general  absence  and 
peculiar  disposition  of  hair  (m  the  human  body 
must  have  been  obtained  in  some  other  way, 
the  nakedness  of  the  back  being  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  nude  figure.  FinaUy  he  thinks 
that  on  strict  Darwinian  principles  alone  neither 
the  origin  of  sudi  ecmceptions  as  those  of  space, 
time,  Sifinity.  etc.,  nor  even  the  range  and  per- 
fection of  the  numan  voic6,  can  be  accounted  for. 

These  dissents  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win are  advanced  with  great  modesty,  but  at 
the  same  time  witii  confidence  ;  and  their 
expression  on  thej>art  of  the  co-originator  of 
the  theory  of  **  Nftural  Selection  "  is  a  note- 
worthy phenomenon.  Mr.  Wallace  seems 
{>erfectly  right  in  his  objections;  but^  if  a 
deeper  law  is  thus  seen  to  underlie  necessarilv 
the  production  of  man,  it  is  probable,  d  prion, 
that  a  similar  deeper  law  also  underlies  the 
evolution  of  all  organic  forms.  It  is  difSoilt 
to  see  design  in  the  hand  of  man,  and  not  see 
it  in  the  singularly  beautiful  and  perfect  form 
of  the  horse,  an  animal  to  all  appearance  as 
specially  organized  for  the  service  of  man  in 
one  way  as  is  the  dog  in  another.  Indeed  it 
ma^  fairly  be  urged  upon  Mr.  Widlace  that  the 
action  of  inteUigence  is  not  manifested  in  the 
production  of  man  only,  or  of  the  animals 
which  minister  to  him,  or  of  all  organized  life, 
but  no  less  in  the  development  of  crystalline 
and  other  mineral  structures,  in  the  laws  of 
heat  and  motion,  in  the  geological  evolution, 
and  in  that  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the  whole 
sidereal  universe.  Such  hideed  is  the  result  to 
which  the  book  directiy  tends,  in  spite  of  the 
distinction  Mr.  Wallace  attconpts  to  draw 
between  the  physical  origin  of  man  and  of 
ether  animab.  This  tendency  is  most  strongly 
displayed  in  a  few  pages  on  metaphysical  con- 
siderations, towards  the  end  of  tiie  book.  Here 
matter  is  reduced  to  force,  and  force  is  taken 
to  be  the  expression  of  will  **  H,  therefore," 
says  the  author,  "  we  have  traced  one  force, 


however  minute,  to  an  origin  in  our  will,  while 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  primary 
cause  of  force,  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable 
conoloaion  that  all  force  may  be  will-force;  and 
thus  that  the  whole  universe  is  not  merely 
dependent  on,  but  actually  is,  the  will  of  h^er 
intelligenoes,  or  of  one  Supreme  Intemgence." 

60.  The  leading  idea  and  special  intention  d 
Dr.  Rolleston's  Forma  of  Animal  lAft  has  beeo 
*^  so  to  combine  the  concrete  facts  of  Zootomy 
with  the  outlines  of  syst^aiatic  Classificatioii, 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  put  them  for  him* 
self  into  their  natural  relaticms  of  f  oundatioD 
and  superstructure."  The  book  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  first  is  introductory,  and 
contains  a  classification  of  the  animal  kin^om, 
with  an  enumerati<m  of  the  anatomical 
charact^s  presented  by  its  subordinate  groups 
down  to  classes ;  the  second  is  desaiptiTe  of 
difibrent  zootomical  preparations ;  and  tbe 
third  is  made  up  of  twelve  plates  of  diasectioBS 
with  explanatoiy  matter. 

It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  book  were  not  combined 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  more  copiously 
illustrated.  For  although  the  prepa^tions 
described  have  been  selected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  specimens  easily  procurable,  yet  this  of 
course  has  not  been  always  possible;  and^ia 
the  absence  of  specimens,  good  illustrations  an 
all  but  indispcnrable  for  a  clear  comfM^henskm 
of  conditions  so  complex.  The  dass  Tnnicata 
is  exempfified  by  a  description  of  a  dissected 
specimen  of  Ascidia  afflnis,  which,  excellent  as 
it  is,  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  student  to  ap- 
prehend thoroughly  without  the  assistance  of  a 
good  delineation;  while  the  little  diagram 
(Plate  XL  fig.  3),  is  auite  inadequate  for  tbe 
purpose.  Similarly,  me  dissections  of  larrs 
of  moths  seem  decidedly  to  require  the  aid  of 
figures  for  their  dear  comprehension.  Oth» 
similar  examples  might  readly  be  enumeratei 

This  impeiiection,  however,  is  a  trifling  one, 
while  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  rich  treasmy 
of  zootomatical  facts,  and  one  so  well  arranged 
that  objects  sought  for  can  readily  be 
found  in  it  The  bibliography  also  is  both 
copious  and  conv^ent  At  tiie  end  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  preparations,  and  of 
plates,  are  annexed  r^erences  to  the  more 
unportant  and  interesting  works  relating  to  the 
matters  treated  of.  Some  of  these  descriptionj 
are  csoeedingly  complete,  for  instance  that  ol 
tiie  Comm<m  Grayfidi,  where  also  the  very 
instructive  tables  are  given.  One  of  these 
shows  the  post-oral  ganglia  in  adult  and 
developing  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta. 
The  other  exhibits  the  special  homologies  of 
the  post-oral  segments  of  the  body,  in  the 
dasses  just  nam^  and  in  the  Myriapodft- 

The  system  of  dassification  adopted  ismncD 
like  tiuit  of  Professor  Huxley.  ^But  t^ 
Poly  toa,  Brachiopoda,  and  Tunicata  are  uwwfl 
in  one  group  with  the  MoUusca  proper ;  whiw 
the  Annulata  are  altogether  sepanted  from  m 
Art^iropoda,  and  are  imited  with  the  n»j 
echinodermatous  Annuloida,  under  the  ^^ 
name  Vermes.  The  Echmodermata,  on  th®  JrJ' 
hand,  are  isolated  so  as  to  form  a  sub-ting* 
dom  by  themsdves.  Thus  we  have  the  follow- 
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ing  sub-kingdoncs: — ^1.  Yertebratt,  2.  Mollusca, 
3.  Arthropoda,  4.  Schinodennata,  5.  Vermes,  6. 
Coelenteriita,  and  7.  Protozoa.  As  to  sub- 
ordinate groups,  the  Yortebrata  are  divided 
into  the  Allantoklea  and  the  Anallantoidea. 
The  first  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  Mam- 
malia and  Sauropsida,  the  second  constituting 
the  Ichthjopsida.  The  Mammalia  are  arranged 
as  Omithodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Monodelphia. 
The  eyi«tiT>g  birds  are  divided  into  1.  the 
BatitsB  or  Struthious  ones,  and  2.  the  Oarinata, 
comprising  all  other  birds. 

The  book  is  written  with  admirable  clearness 
of  expression,  and  will  be  extremely  useful  to 
all  advanced  studenta 

61.  South  Ambbioa  and  Central  America, 
with  perhaps  the  West  Indies,  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct ornithological  region— ^e  neo-tropical, 
very  rich  in  forms.    According  to  the  zoo- 

Sraphical    researches  of    Orbigny,    Tschudi, 
a^esnaye,  Burmeister,  Sclater,  and  others,  it 
may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  sub- 
regions  : — 1.  The  north-western  or  Columbian, 
including  Tobago,  Trinidad,  the  coast  of  the 
Antilles  Sea  as  far  as  Maturin  in  the  province 
of  Oumana,  Yenezuela  to  the  Orinoco,  New 
Granada,     the  >  Western     part     of     Peru, 
Ecuador  ^d    Bolivia.        The    Andes    chain 
separates  this  sub-region  from  the  following 
one.     2.     Amazonia,     a    sub-region    almost 
conterminous  with  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Amazon.     The  coast  line  of  this  sub-region  ex- 
tends from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Paranahyba ;  it 
also    includes    British,    Dutch,    and    French 
Guiana.     8.  The  South  Brazilian,  which  lies 
south  «f  the  wooded  Amazonian  country.   The 
coast  line  extends  from  tiie  Paranahyba  to  the 
La  Plata.      It  includes  the  basins  of  the  San 
Francisco,  the  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
the  Sertao  or  elevated  table-land  of  Brazil 
The  basins  of  the  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  etc, 
differ  however  considerably  from  the  Sertao  ; 
and  accordingly  Lafresnaye  makes  the  whole 
of    the   former    a    distinct    sub-region — the 
Guaranian.     Herr  von  Pelzeln  however  thinks 
that  these  districts  f  orpi  only  a  subdivision  of 
the  South  Brazilian  sub-r^on.    4.  The  Chili- 
Patagonia  sub-region,  whic£  includes  Chili,  the 
south-west  of  Bolivia;  the  La  Plata  States  as 
far   north   as  that  river,   and  the  whole  of 
Patagonia.    Lafresnaye   makes    Patagonia   a 
separate  sub-region,  so  that  the  Chilian  fauna 
on  the  west  and  the  Guaranian  on  the  east 
would  form  passages  from  the  Brazilian  and 
Columbian  fauna  to  the  Patagonian  one. 

£ach  of  these  sub-regions  has  been  more  or 
less  investigated  by  successive  naturalists ;  but 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important 
zoological  collections  ever  made  of  the  two  sub- 
regions  which  are  included  in  Brazil  were  those 
of  the  Austrian  naturalist  Johann  Natterer, 
who  spent  nearly  eighteen  years  in  various 
parts  of  Brazil,  from  November  1817  to  Septem- 
ber 1835.  The  counfry  investigated  by 
Natterer  included  the  tovirons  ot  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo ;  thence  he  crossed 
the  country,  about  the   head-waters   of   the 


Parana  to  Cuvaba,  in  Matto  Grosso,  at  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Paraguay.  He  remained 
in  tills  part  of  the  Great  forest  country  of  Matto 
Grosso,  from  January  1825  until  July  1829, 
when  he  commenced  his  river  journeys  on  the 
river  Guapor^.  Thenoe  he  entered  the  Mamor^ 
andj  so  on  into  the  Rio  Madeira,  along  which 
he  passed  into  the  Amazon.  AsoenSng  the 
latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  he 
sailed  up  that  river  to  the  Casiquiare,  which 
connects  it  with  the  Orinoca  On  his  return  to 
the  Amazon  he  ascended  the  Rio  Bianco  to  the 
confines  of  British  Guiana.  Returning  thence 
he  sailed  down  the  Amazon  to  Para,  near  its 
southern  month.  He  occupied  nearly  six  years 
in  this  great  river  journey,  oi  which  about  four 
and  a  half  years  were  spent  in  the  Great  forest 
country.  It  was  his  intention  to  explore  the 
great  province  of  Para,  probably  along  the 
valleys  of  the  twin  rivers,  the  Araguay  and 
Tocantins,  a  district  as  yet  but  littlo  known 
zool(^cally.  Thence  he  proposed  to  pass 
through  the  provinces  of  Maranhao,  Rio 
Grande,  Parahiba^  Pemambuco,  and  along  the 
east  coast  to  Bahia,  and  thence  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  thus  completing  a  circuit  of  BraziL 
While  he  was  at  Para  a  civil  war  broke  out ; 
the  insurgents  killed  the  fine  collection  of  living 
animals  which  he  had  made  f orj  tiie  zoological 
garden  at  Yienna,  and  deprived  him  of  every- 
thing he  possessed,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  Europe  in  a  British  vessel  of  war. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  great 
scientific  journey  ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the 
misfortunes  which  brought  it  to  a  close,  the 
notes  of  Natterer's  itinerarium  are  believed  to 
have  been  burned  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
the  Yienna  Museum  in  1848.  Herr  von  Pelzeln 
has  endeavoured  to  construct  an  itinerarium 
from  some  fii^gments,  and  from  letters  and 
printed  notices  which  appeared  at  the  time. 
Natterer's  dead  collections  appear  to  have 
escaped  destruction  ;  for  no  less  than  12,293 
skins  of  birds,  belonging  to  more  than  1200 
species,  are  in  Yienna.  This  immense  collec- 
tion is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  the 
many  new  species  whi<Si  it  includes,  but 
especially,  amongst  other  subjects,  for  zoo- 
logical geography.  Nearly  all  the  specimens 
were  collected  by  Natterer  himself  ;  and  with 
few  exceptions  ^iich  bird  has  a  label  on  which 
the  species  is  numbered  in  consecutive  order. 
The  locality,  the  day,  and  the  month  of  its 
capture,  and  the  sex  are  also  given.  Besides 
the  information  on  the  label,  there  is  a 
catalogue  in  which  the  species  are  correspond- 
ingly numbered,  and  which  gives  information 
that  could  only  be  gained  from  living  or  freshly 
killed  animals,  such  as  tiie  colours  of  the  iris, 
the  bill,  the  legs,  and  naked  parts  of  the  skin, 
the  form  of  tbe  tongue,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  crop,  anatomical  notices,  measure- 
ments, observations  on  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence, habits,  song,  and  lastiy  the  several 
localities  where  f  ouiuk,  and  the  diate  of  finding. 

These  notices,  made  by  the  same  observer 
over  so  vast  a  region,  affi>rd  more  information 
regarding  geognqihical  distribution,  migration, 
loo&l  races,  etc.,  than  is  possessed  of  any  other 
area  of  equal  extent.     Their  value  is  further 
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enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  Natterer 
remained  a  considerable  time  at  some  of  the 
principal  stations,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  local  faunas.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  &at  such  invaluable  materials 
should  have  remained  so  long  unpublished.  In 
the  absence  of  a  complete  edition  Herr  von 
Pelzeln  has  judged  rightly  in  publishing  a 
critical  summary  of  the  chief  ornithological 
results,  vrith  full  bibliographical  references  to 
all  works  and  memoirs  concerning  the  several 
species,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  species. 
Hisjsummary  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  1288  species,  catalogued  over  the  six 
districts  into  which  he  divides  the  country 
traversed  by  Natterer,  is  especially  valuable. 

63.  The  Refugium  Botanicum  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  plants  exotic  to  the  British  Islands, 
which  have  been  or  which  may  be  cultivated 
there.  It  possesses,  however,  an  interest 
higher  than  could  appertain  to  the  manual  of  a 
mere  horticulturist ;  for,  whilst  practical  sug- 
gestions for  culture  are  made,  the  subject  is 
Seated  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  The 
editor,  observing  how  difficult  it  was  to  arrive 
at  even  an  approximately  correct  knowledge  of 
the  plants  from  the  examination  of  dried 
specimens  and  curt  descriptions,  resolved  many 
years  since  to  introduce  and  cultivate  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  He  has  succeeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  botanists,  in  thus 
obtaining  not  only  living  specimens  of  many 
plants  hitherto  oi^y  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  a 
dried  state,  but  also  in  importing,  growing,  and 
studying  some  species  previously  unknown. 
To  supplement  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
verbal  description,  numerous  illustrations  are 
given,  drawn  with  fidelily  and  skill.  To  make 
the  work  more  full  and  complfte,  the  editor 
has  not  restricted  its  scope  to  his  own  collec- 
tion, but  has  included  remarkable  exotics  culti- 
vated at  Kew  and  elsewhere. 

His  first  specimen  is  Oxalis  megalorhiza,  an 
interesting  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  He  in- 
cludes its  family  as  a  tribe  among  the  Gerani- 
acese.  For  so  doing  he  has  of  course  prece- 
dents to  adduce ;  but  we  cannot  Agree  with  him 
in  disregarding  or  subordinating  very  natural 
distinctions.  Many  eminent  botanists  have  set 
these  asunder  as  distinct  though  closely  allied 
Orders.  The  regma,  beaked  torus,  exalbumin- 
ous  seed,  and  generally  tumid  joints  of  the 
Geraniaceas,  are  characteristics  too  prominent 
to  permit  a  fusion  with  the  Oxalidaceae. 
Besides,  the  chemical  qualities  which  so  fre- 
quently corroborate  tiie  accuracy  of  the 
grouping  of  the  Natural  Families  seem  here  as 
plainly  to  separate  these.  The  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties  of  the  Geranium  order 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Oxalis  order ;  nor  is 
the  acidity  of  the  latter  known  to  be  present 
in  any  member  of  the  former.  It  cannot  be 
allied  that  the  specimen  here  given  tends  to 
strengthen  the  classification  adopted.  The 
plant  was  grown  from  one  of  several  stems 
imported  into  London  in  1864,  *^from  some 
port  in  the  Pacific."  Mr.  Saunders  adds,  *^  It 
was  called  a  sort  of  Rhatany  root."  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  stema  were  used  to  adulter- 


ate Erameria  roots,  or  intended  to  be  ofTered 
as  substitutes  for  them.    They  are  employed 
as    astringents    in    medicine;     and   if    the 
family  of  0.  megalorhiza  were  really  a  tribe  of 
Geraniacesd  the   plant  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  astringency.     G. 
Robertaanum    is    a    popular    astringent;    G. 
maculatum  is  &e  alum-root  of  North  America. 
But,  as  it  is,  there  would  be  found,  in  all 
probability,  nothing   but    the    acidity  which 
marks  more  or    less   even    the    **arracachi 
potatos,"  the  tubers  of   0.  crenata  of  Peru, 
where  Erameria  likewise  is  found.     It  could 
not,  therefore,  serve  as  a  kind  of  rhatany  root 
Although,  in  general,  the  descriptions  gite 
evidence  of  great  care  and  accuracy,  they  are 
occasionally    loosely   worded.     For   instance, 
the  leaves  of  Goodenia  ovata  are  thus  describ- 
ed : — "  Leaves  alternate.     The  petioles  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch  long,   the  blade  OTate; 
two  or  three  inches  long  by  about  half  as 
broad ;  the  point  acute,  the  base  cordate,  the 
edges    regularly,    sharply,    but    not   deeply, 
toothed."    This  epithet  "  toothed  "  is  ambigu- 
ous ;  for  it  may  mean  that  the  margin  is  saw- 
toothed,  or  may  signify  that  it  is  simply  deo- 
ate.     It  is  likely  to  be  understood  in  the  Utter 
sense,  being  imqualified;  and  so  understood 
it  would  mislead,  for  the  margin  it  serrate. 
The  base  is  not  always  cordate.     Sometimes 
the  description,  without  being  inaccurate,  is 
rather  afiected.     Of  the  flower  of  Pleurothallis 
bilamellata,  it  is  said :    ^^Tepals  much  shorter 
[than  sepals]  rhombeo-lanceolate,  tooth-letted 
towards  the  apex,   one-nerved."     A  strikii^ 
monster-form  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis  is  d^ 
scribed  and  figured.     The  flowers,  elongated 
and  narrowed,  were  of  a  bright  green.    The 
cylindrical  ovary  was  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  ovuliferous  only  in  its 
lower  half.     The  stigma  was  represented  by 
six   minute    papillose    knobs.     The   anthers, 
normal  in  form,  were  reddish-purple,  being  the 
only   "coloured"  portion  of  the  flower.    A 
month  later  the  same  plant  produced  another 
spike  of  twenty-three  blossoms,  composed  as 
follows : — "  Five  flowers  entirely  green ;  twelve 
flowers    party-coloured .  crimson    and  green, 
but  more  of    the  former  colour ;    six  flowers 
chiefly  green,  with  crimson  points  to  the  sepals. 
Among  the   party-coloui^d   flowers  was  one 
which  was  nearly-  crimson,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  true  to  the  Robert  Steigar  variety  of  the 
Hyacinth."     Mr.  Saunders  adds,  with  re^ird  to 
the  flowers  he  observed,  that  the  more  crimson 
of  colour  they  were  the  more  closely  did  they 
approach  the  normal  shape.    They  likewise 
became    less    erect,    and    assumed   a  more 
horizontal    position.       One    elongated  erect 
flower,  resembling   those   of  the  first  spik^ 
was  green.     The  greatest  amount  of  crimsOT 
was  developed  in  the  lower  flowers  of  the 
spike,  except  in  three  blooms,  which,  in  sh^ 
and  colour,  were  most  abnormal,  and  ^^^^ 
serted  on  the  same    level,   while,  strangely 
enough,  the  most  nearly  normal  flowers  aro6« 
a  little  above  them.     The  crimson  colour  was 
most  developed  on  the  tubes ;  and  pollen  was 
perfected  in  one  of  the  party-coloured  flowers. 
From  a  physiological  point  of  view  more  m- 
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formation  is  desirable.  It  is  not  stated 
whether,  in  the  crimson  and  green  flowers,  the 
pollen  was  perfect;  neither  is  there  any  state- 
ment of  observations  made  to  determine 
whether  and  in  what  flowers  the  ovules  were 
fertilized.  It  would  have  been  important  to 
examine  the  respiration  of  the  flowers  under 
diese  ciroumstanoes,  and  to  make  a  microscopi- 
cal investigation  of  the  segments  of  the  i>art7- 
coloured  and  green  perianSis,  to  discover  under 
what  conditions  the  colouring  matter  presented 
itself.  These  points  appear  to  have  been  c(»n- 
pletely  overlooked.  However,  in  such  a  work 
as  this,  the  subject  can  only  be  regarded  as 
episodicaL  The  Rtfugium  Jbotanicum^  so  far 
as  its  special  scope  is  concerned,  merits  praise. 
Professor  Reichenbach  has  treated  the  selected 
tribes  of  the  Orchid  order  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  exhaustive  manner. 

63.  Mb.  Blanfobd's    Oheervations   on    the 
Geology   cmd  Zoology  of  Abyeeinia  embody 
much  solid  work,  and  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  literature.     The  principal  de- 
fect of   the  volume — ^imperfect  Imowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  living  creatures  described — was 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  a  country  with  whose  language  the  visitor 
was  unacquainted.    Besides,  he  traversed  but 
a  limited  extent  of   territory.     He,  however, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  bemg  specially  com- 
missioned by  the  Qovemment  of  India,  and 
made  such  use  of  his  opportunity  as  to  form 
a   collection  comprising  over  fl700  specimens 
of  vertebrata  alone,  representing  860  species, 
and  about  8600  specimens  of  mollusca  and 
articuh^ta,  representing  600  species.    To  the 
record  of  his  researches  is  pr^xed  a  personal 
narrative  of  imperfect  interest      Some  pas- 
sages indicate  that  he  is  apt  to  form  decided 
judgments  on  insufQcient   data.     Soon  after 
landing  he  saw  Shohos ;  they  were  uncouth- 
lookii^,  but  were  regarded  as  somewhat  more 
*^ civilized''  when  they  subsequently 'dressed 
themselves  in  old  gunny  bags.    ^*  These  people," 
he  observes,  **are  genuine  Arabs,  theu:  hands 
against  every  man^s,  arrant  thieves  and  .cut- 
throats,   but   still   with    some    principle    of 
honour."    It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  not  the  best  specimens  of  these  natives 
would  be  seen  near  the  expedition;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  even  those  who  came,  and 
acted  as  paid  carriers,  did  their  work  with  but 
little  pilfering.    European  travellers  who  have 
sojourned  amongst  these  migratory,  pastoral 
people,  have  found  them  hospitable  and  friend- 
ly; so  that  the  denunciation  of   them  by  a 
casual  intruder  as  '*  arrant  thieves  and  cut- 
throats "  looks  like  an  instance  of  race-bigotry, 
from  which  naturalists  should  be  free.     But 
Mr.  Blanford    is    quite    candid,  and   relates 
frankly  what  he  sees,  whether  it  interfere  with 
his  first  impressions  or  not    Thus,  he  found 
that  most  of  the  stories  of  attacks  and  thefts 
were  invented  by  muleteers  and  camp-followers 
to  conceal  their  own  villany ;  and  they  pushed 
this  villany  so  far   as   to  seize  Shohos  for 
punishment  whom  it  was  discovered  they  had 
robbed  of  their  hire. 
During  the  eight  months  occupied  by  his 


stay  in  Abyssinia,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  track  of  the  British  army,  but  made 
various  excursions  into  the  adjacent  districts 
from  Zulla,  Senaf e,  Massowah,  and  some  other 
places.  Following  the  narrative  of  his  per- 
sonal adventures  come  his  geological  observa- 
tions. He  differs  from  Dr.  Ruppell  in' regard- 
ing his  Kalkmergel  hills  at  Senaf6  as  formed 
by  claystone  passing  into  trachyte,  and  like- 
wise differs  from  o&er  explorers  on  certain 
points  whilst  confirming  generallv  the  accuracy 
of  their  views.  The  gorges  of  the  Abyssinian 
plateau  in  which  rivers  flow  he  reasonably 
considers  to  have  been  formed  by  them.  He 
can  find  no  evidence  of  exceptional  disturb- 
ance ;  and  the  strata  are  perfectly  horizontal 
on  either  Side.  But  here  his  experience  is 
limited.  Of  marine  denudation  he  could  not 
recognise  a  trace :  his  perceptive  power  may, 
however,  have  been  imconsciously  controlled  a 
little  by  his  theoretical  opinions.  The  power 
of  rain  and  river  to  cause  marked  effects  is 
more  readily  recognised  where  the  tropical 
down-pour  is  seen  at  work  than  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Blanford,  who  saw  ravines  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Sikkim,  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
from  6000  to  16,000  feet  by  the  rivers  run- 
ning in  them,  is  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
M.  d'Abbadie's  view  of  the  causes  which 
helped  to  mould  the  surface  of  Abyssinia. 
None  of  the  lakes,  except  the  minor  Lake  of 
Ashangi,  was  examined:  and  this  he  argues 
must  have  a  subterranean  outlet  His  argu- 
ment, though  plausible,  is  not  conclusive.  He 
finds  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  Ashangi 
hollow  by  any  known  process  of  denudation ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  an  area  of  de- 
pression, for  the  higher  series  of  traps  on  the 
hills  around  gives  no  evidence  of  disturbance. 
Tet  the  lower  group  of  traps  is  much  disturb- 
ed. No  trace  of  Racier  action  met  Mr.  Blan- 
ford's  sight  In  the  preparation  of  his  remarks 
on  the  weather-action  on  rocks  he  might  have 
consulted  with  advantage  the  observations 
made  by  M.  Agassiz  in  his  recent  tour  in 
Brazil  He  examines  and  reviews  in  succes- 
sion the  metamorphic  rocks,  the  Adigrat 
sandstones,  the  Antalo  limestones,  the  Magdala 
and  Ashangi  groups  of  the  Trappean  series, 
the  Aden  volcanic  rocks,  and  of  recent  forma- 
tions the  soils  of  the  highlands,  coral  islands 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  alluvial  deposits  near  the 
coast 

In  the  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet  thick,  no  fossils  were  found ; 
and  thus  no  solid  opposition  is  given  to  M. 
Ferret  and  M.  Galinier,  who  class  it  in  the 
tertiary  system.  The  Antalo  lunestones,  theur 
oolitic  beds,  constitute  the  only  group  in  which 
fossils  were  found.  One  new  species  of 
Echinodermata  named  Hemicidaris  Abyssinica, 
was  discovered  rather  abimdantly;  it  ap- 
proaches in  form  to  H.  Wnghtii,  Cotteau. 
Four  new  species  of  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
luscs are  figured,  and  named  respectively 
Mytflus  Tigr^isis,  Pholadomya  granulifera, 
Pholadomya  sublirata,  and  Oeromya  paucili- 
rata.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  them  were 
found.  The  Trappean  series  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently studied ;  but  some  interesting  notes  on 
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recent  formations  are  made.  On  the  sand- 
stones and  limestones  oi  Tigr6  the  vegetation 
was  poor  and  sparse ;  it  improyed  wi<ii  the  soil 
oyer  the  metamorphic  rocks,  whilst  on  and 
about  the  traps  it  was  really  rich.  Wherever 
basaltic  rocks  prevail,  a  fertile  and  rather 
argillac^us  black  or  dark  soil  was  found, 
resembling  the  *'  regur  "  of  the  centre,  west, 
and  south  of  India.  It  is  derived,  Mr.  Blanf  ord 
believes,  only  fr<Hn  the  disintegration  of  dole- 
rites,  not  f]X>m  trachytes.  FlaJkes  of  obsidian 
were  met  vridi  under  cu-cumstances  which 
made  their  artificial  origin  probable.  No  well- 
formed  implements  were  however  discovered. 
In  the  zoological  portion  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Blanf  ord,  with  the  collaboration  of  many  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  has  fully  enumerated 
the  collection  of  vertebrata  only.  Considering 
his  limited  experience,  his  separation  of  them 
into  fauna-regions  is  not  wholly  to  be  relied 
on,  and  can  only  give  approximate  results.  But 
they  are  at  least  suggestive,  and  afford  some 
useful  hints.  The  quadrumana  are  very 
imperfectly  noticed,  specimens  of  Gynocq>halus 
hamadryas  and  Gercopithecus  griseo-viridis 
only  having  been  obtained.  Mr.  Blanford  is 
right  in  believing  that  the  former  rarely  attack 
man;  but  he  should  have  suppressed  his 
reason — i.«.,  that  they  did  not  assail  any  of  the 
British  expedition.  The  fact  that  boys  are 
sufficient  to  guard  the  corn-fields  against  their 
forays  would  have  furnished  a  better  aigument 
had  it  been  known  to  him.  His  stf^ment 
that  monkeys  are  less  docile,  but  not  less  in- 
telligent, than  dogs  or  elephants  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  &e  experience  of  those  who 
have  studied  their  habits  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. He  saw  a  third  species,  which  he 
doubtfully  thinks  to  have  been  Theropithecus 
obscimis.  "  The  beautiful  Golobus  guereza," 
he  says,  *^of  which  skins  are  frequently 
brought  to  Aden  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Somfdi  country,  I  never  heard  of  while  in 
Abyssinia."  But  ^s,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  monkeys,  has  been  found  in 
Tsagaddy  and  Walkait,  if  not  in  Tigrd.  It  has 
been  observed  to  frequent  the  high  trees  about 
churches,  and  this  habit  makes  the  natives 
careful  of  killing  it.  No  lions  were  shot  by 
any  officer  of  the  expedition;  but  Mr.  Blan- 
ford, in  his  excursions,  found  tiiem  not  unusual 
and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  civet-cat,  he 
should  have  known,  is  very  rarely  found  wild 
in  this  country ;  the  Qalla  tribes  keep  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  excretion,  which  sells  for  a 
high  price,  for  export.  He  is  surprised  to  find 
the  African  jackals  classed  in  Dr.  Gray's  list 
with  foxes,  whilst  the  Indian  jackal  is  placed 
with  wolves.  His  case  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Abyssinians  believe  they 
occasionally  himt  in  packs,  following  up  their 
prey  with  pitiless  though  not  swift  pursuit 
until  it  is  wearied  out  He  slights  the  courage 
Off  the  Abyssinian  boar.  '*  Several  which  I 
wounded,"  he  remarics,  **  showed  no  inclination 
to  charge  under  circumstances  in  which  an 
Indian  pig  would  certainly  have  shown  fight" 
This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  Parkyns, 
who,  after  wounding  the  animal,  more  tiian 
once  found  it  make  a  rush  at  him  in  revenge. 


A  new  spedes  of  Hyrio:  is  suggested ;  bat  it 
is  quite  evident  that  a  more  patient  and  atteo' 
tive  study  of  the  Hyraces  is  what  is  chiefly 
required.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  ill  the 
supposed  characteristics  remain  unchanged  in 
every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  individiiaL 
Particular  care  appears  to  have  been  deroted 
to  obtaining  a  good  coUecti^  of  birds;  and 
the  figures,  where  given,  are  remarkably  w^ 
done.  On  the  whole,  the  studious  r^earcfa 
and  practical  knowled^  displayed  in  Mr. 
Blanford^s  book  entitie  it  to  a  highly  respect- 
aUe  position  in  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs: 

64  Few  countries  offer  such  typical  ezamplM 
of  certain  classes  of  crystidline  rodu  as  ^ 
Austrian  Empire.  The  newer  rocks  are  r^ne- 
sented  by  the  varied  and  extensive  TracbjteB 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  tiie  great 
development  of  basaltic  rocks  in  Bohemia.  The 
rocks  of  the  upper  palaeozoic  and  lower  meio- 
zoic  epochs  are  represented  by  the  melaphyrs 
and  porphyries  of  the  Riesengebirge.  The  mela- 
phyrs, augite  and  felsite  porphyries,  gabbro 
and  serpentines  of  the  Eastern  A^  afford  ex- 
amples belonging  to  nearly  all  the  formatJons 
between  the  Trias  and  the  Chalk ;  while  the 
classic  districts  of  Predazzo  and  Monzoni  in 
South  Tyrol  abound  in  rodcs  interesting  a&e 
for  their  mineralogical  constitution  and  geokei- 
oal  associations.  These  rocks  have  formed  the 
subject  of  numerous  investigations,  and  notably 
by  the  geologists  of  the  Austrian  Geological 
Survey,  among  which  may  be  specially  meo* 
tioned  F.  von  Richthofen's  Geogno$tiieKe  Bt- 
ichreibnng  der  Umgegend  von  Predauo^  St, 
Casnam^  und  der  seUser  Alpe  in  SudiM. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  microsoe- 
pical  and  chemical  lithology  has  advanced  bo 
rapidly  that  a  reinvestigation  of  the  GrystaDine 
mezozoic  rocks  of  Austria  appeared  to  the 
Academy  of  Vienna  to  be  a  desideratmn.  In 
1867  they  accordingly  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject,  which  was  gained  by 
Dr.  Gustav  Tschermak. 

The  rocks  described  by  him  in  his  prise  es- 
say. Die  Forphyrgeateine  Oeat&rrHchs  am  dtr 
Mittleren  Geologiaek&n  Upoche,  and  also  in 
several  separate  papers,  are  as  follows : — Quarts 
porphyry ;  quartz  porphyrite ;  porphyrite ;  IM- 
laphyr,  and  the  allied  rock,  augite  porphyij; 
the  so  called  toiumalin-granite  of  Predazio; 
tiie  peculiar  rock  known  as  tiie  granite  of  Pre- 
dazzo, and  called  monzonite  by  Dr.  Tsdier- 
mak;  the  coarse-grained  mixture  of  labrador 
and  augite  known  as  hyperite,  forming  veins  in 
the  monzonite,  and  described  as  diabase  by 
Dr.  Tschermak;  the  idlied  rock  gabbro  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  a  plagioclase  rich  in  Hine, 
and  diallage;  the  more  or  less  altered  rook 
composed  of  blivin,  bronzite,  dialkge,  and  ao* 
ortMte,  and  extremely  rich  in  magnesia,  known 
as  schillerfels,  and  called  by  Jh.  Tsdiermik 
olivin-gabbro ;  pikrite  consisting  of  olivine  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  the  mass,  and  either 
hornblende,  biotite,  or  diallage;  and  teschenite, 
a  basic  feldspathic  rock  containing  analdme  in- 
timately associated  with  the  feldspar  (mikrotin), 
and  hornblende,  or  augite. 
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As  regards  the  paragenesis  of  the  constituent 
minerals  of  the  two  great  groups  of  rocks  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Tschermak — the  group  of  por- 
phjrieSy  which  represents  the  tracnytes  of 
later  epochs^  and  the'group  of  melaphvrs  which 
represents  tne  later  group  of  basalt — ^he  divides 
the  silicates  into  three  categories :  the  feldspar, 
augite,  and  olivine  groups,  which  he  r^ards  as 
primitiye  constituents;  the  mica,  zeoSte^  and 
quartz  groups,  which  he  looks  upon  as  mter- 
mediate  minerals;  and  epidote,  chlorite,  ser- 
pentine, and  the  pinitoid  groups,  or  secondary, 
or  metunorphic  minerals.  Like  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen,  he  considers  the  majority  of 
the  recognised  feldspars  as  mixtures.  Accord- 
ing to  him  there  are  but  three  typical  feld- 
spars : 

Ka'    Ala'"  Sie»^  0,«.     Orthodase. 

Kaa'  Ala     Si.    Oi..      Albite. 

Ca."    AI4     Si4    Oi«.     Anorthite. 

Crystallographically  he  divides  the  feldspars 
into  two  series :  orthoclase  or  monoclinic,  and 
plagioclase  or  triclinic.  The  former  includes 
orthoclase  proper,  and  mixtures  of  orthoclase 
and  albite,  known  under  different  names,  such 
as  adularia,  rhyacolite,  sanidin,  amazonite,  per- 
thite,  pegmatolite,  loxoclase,  etc.  The  plagio- 
clase feldspars  form  a  series  commencing  with 
albite,  and  ending  with  anorthite.  Between  the 
two  lie  all  the  soda-lime  feldspars — oligoclase, 
andosin  labrador,  ete. — ^which  are  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  albite  and  anorthite. 
lie  considers  the  typical  formulae  of  the  augite 
and  bomblende  series  to  be : 

Ca"  Mg"  Si.»^  0«.    Diopside. 
Ca    Mgs  Si4    Oia.   Tremollte. 

The  aluminous  augites,  containing  in  addition 
the  silicate  Mg"  AI9'"  Si  Oe,  and  the  aluminous 
hornblendes,  the  siHcates  Ca"  Mg"  Ah'"  Sia 
0„  and  Naa'  AW"  Si4  On.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  the  evidence  upon  which  he  bases  this 
theory.  Although  the  tremolites  usually  con- 
tain more  magnesia  than  the  augites,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  dimorphic  forms  of 
the  same  silicate,  having  the  typical  formula 
(M"  Si  0«)»,  than  as  chemically  distinct  min- 
erals.   The  condensed  piota-silicates  being  poly- 


meric, the  isomorphic  bases  may  replace  each 
other  to  almost  any  extent ;  hence  the  great 
variation  which  takes  place  in  these  groups — a 
variation  which  cannot  occur  in  the  ortho-sili- 
cates, or  anhydro-silicates.  In  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  aluminous  augites  and  hornblendes,  the 
alumina  is  not  derived  from  anv  such  definite 
silicates  as  those  assmned  by  Dr.  Tschermak, 
but  from  the  feldspar  out  of  which  they  crys- 
tellized,  or  from  garnets  or  other  endomorphs 
which  they  enclose. 

Among  the  most  interesting  results  furrived 
at  by  Dlr.  Tschermak,  may  be  mentioned  that 
melaphyr  does  not  contain  hornblende,  which 
agrees  with  Gustav  Rose's  and  Strong's  previous 
researches  on  the  melaphyr  of  Ilef  eld  in  Sile- 
sia, and  proves  that  Richtiiof  en  was  in  error  in 
describing  the  essential  constituente  of  the 
melaphyr  of  South  Tyrol  as  oligoclase  and 
HomDlende.  Indeed  some  of  the  older  mela- 
phyrs  of  Bohemia  do  not  even  contain  augite 
or  hypersthene.  Again,  all  melaphyrs  contain 
olivine.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  disproves  the  hitherto  received  view 
that  that  mineral  is  characteristic  of  the  rocks 
of  the  basalt  groups,  and  is  wanting  in  the 
augite  porphyries  and  melaphyrs.  And  again, 
it  shows  that  there  exists  an  intimate  connee* 
tion  between  olivin  rocks  and  serpentine,  as 
had  been  already  pointed  out*  by  Zirkel  and 
Sandberger.  This  relationship,  which  esteb- 
lishes  the  thoroughly  metamorphic  character  of 
serpentine,  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  whether  Eozoon  Oanadense  is  a 
fossil  or  a  mineral  pseudomorph. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  some  of 
the  Austrian  crystalline  rocks  is  remarkable. 
In  a  specimen  of  melaphyr  from  Landeshut, 
analysed  by  Richthofen,  1*12  per  cent  of 
PaOft  was  found,  and  in  a  specimen  of  Tesche- 
nite  analysed  by  Herr  P.  Juhasz,  for  Professor 
Tschermak,  as  much  as  1*25  per  cent  was 
found.  This  quantity  represente  about  8  per 
cent  of  apatite.  The  curious  rock  in  which 
this  large  quantity  was  found  was  composed 
of  about  80  per  cent  feldspar,  80  of  born- 
blende,  27  of  analcime,  6  of  magnetite,  8  of 
apatite,  eta 
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Art.  I. — The  Moadite  Inscription. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  the  interest  which  has 
been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone,  and  though  several  of  the  most 
eminent  biblical  scholars  and  palseographers 
in  Europe  have  attempted  the  decipherment 
of  its  mutilated  lines,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  still  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  very 
shape  of  the  monument,  and  therefore  as  to 
the  precise  extent  of  the  injuries  which  the 
inscription  has  suffered.  Both  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  agree 
in  representing  the  stone  as  rounded  at  the 
upper  end  and  rectangular  at  the  lower. 
**  La  forme  de  la  stele,**  says  the  former, 
writing  at  Jerusalem  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary 1870,  "  etait  celle  d'un  carr6  long, 
terming  en  haut  par  une  partie  arrondie; 
I'angle  inferieur  6tait  d^j^  casse  depuis  fort 
longtemps.''  And  the  latter  has  sent  home 
a  sketch  of  the  stone, — reproduced  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Ex" 
ploration  Fund,  No.  v.,  1870,  as  also  among 
the  photographs  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  same  Fund  (April  8,  1870),  and 
by  Professor  Rawlinson  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  August  1870, — in  which 
it  is  depicted  conformably  to  M.  Ganneau's 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
discoverer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Klein,  a  Prussian 
clergyman,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Jerusalem,  positively  asserts  that 
the  stone  was  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
that,  when  he  saw  it  in  situ,  on  the  19th  of 
August  1868,  it  was  perfectly  entire  and 
uninjured.  His  own  words,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pall  Mall  Oaxette^  April  20, 
1870,  are :  "  The  stone  was  lying  among  the 
ruins  of  Dib&n,  perfectly  free  and  exposed 
to  view,  the  inscription  uppermost.  1  got 
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four  men  to  turn  it  round  (it  was  a  bosaltio 
stone,  exceedingly  heavy),  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  no  inscription  on  the 
other  side,  and  found  that  it  M'as  perfectly 
smooth  and  without  any  inscription  or  other 
marks.  What  time  was  lefl  me  before  sun- 
set 1  now  employed  in  examining,  measur- 
ing, and  making  a  correct  sketch  of  the 
stone,  besides  endeavouring  to  collect  a  per- 
fect  alphabet  from  the  inscription.  What 
I  have  I  now  enclose,  and  vouch  for  the  per- 
fect correctness  of  what  I  give,  having  taken 
it  down  on  the  spot.  The  stone  is,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  accompanying  sketch,  round- 
ed on  both  sides,  not  only  at  the  upper  end, 
as  mentioned  by  Monsieur  Granneau."  "  The 
stone  itself,"  adds  Mr.  Klein,  ^'was  In  a 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  not  one 
single  piece  being  broken  off;  and  it  was 
only  from  great  age  and  exposure  to  the 
rain  and  sun  that  certain  parts,  especially 
the  upper  and  lower  lines,  had  somewhat 
suffered."  As  to  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
inscription,  viz.  thirty-foUr,  both  our  authori- 
ties are  agreed  ;  but  they  are  again  at  vari- 
ance in  regard  to  the  measurements  of  the 
monument.  M.  Ganneau  says  that  the  stone, 
judging  by  the  impressions,  had  **  1  metre  de 
hauteur  et  0*60  centimetres  de  largeur,  avec 
une  ^paisseur  dgale ; "  whilst  Mr.  Klein  de- 
clares that,  according  to  his  correct  measure- 
ment on  the  spot,  ^  the  stone  had  1  metre 
13  centimetres  in  height,  70  centimetres  in 
breadth,  and  35  centimetres  in  thickness.'' 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Klein 
showed  his  sketch  to  Professor  Petermann 
of  Berlin,  then  acting  as  Prussian  consul  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  scholar  endeavoured, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  procure  the  monu- 
ment for  the  Berlin  Museum.  Its  existence 
was  now  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  both  M. 
Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  tried  to  get 
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possession  of  the  stone  itself,  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  squeezes.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  the  cupidity  and  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  native  Arabs  were  now 
excited;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
lociil  officials  of  the  Turkish  Government 
heard  of  the  discovery,  and  endeavoured  to 
put  pressure  upon  the  people  with  regard  to 
the  stone.  Its  actual  possessors,  the  Benl 
Hamide,  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  precious 
object,  a  blight  would  fall  upon  their  crops. 
Probably,  the  offer  of  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  would  have  got  over  this  difficulty  ; 
6ut  the  action  of  the  Turkish  officials  ex- 
asperated the  people,  and,  sooner  than  give 
up  their  talisman,  they  lighted  a  fire  under 
It,  threw  cold  water  upon  it  when  thor- 
oughly heated,  and  thereby  shattered  it  into 
pieces,  which  they  distributed  among  their 
granaries  to  act  as  charn^s  in  blessing  the 
com.  Fortunately,  M.  Ganneau  had  been 
able,  before  this  was  done,  to  obtain,  through 
the  exertions  of  three  Arabs,  a  complete 
paper  cast  or  squeeze  of  the  inscription, 
which,  though  snatched  from  the  stone  while 
still  damp  and  torn  into  several  pieces  in  a 
scuffle,  must  have  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  fragments  which 
were  subsequently  obtained.  Soon  after, 
both  M.  Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  better  impressions  of 
the  two  largest  pieces  of  the  stone ;  and 
finally,  these  two  pieces,  with  eighteen 
smaller  ones,  came  into  the  possession  of 
M.  Ganneau,  whilst  Captain  Warren  got 
from  his  Arab  "  some  small  pieces,  twelve 
in  number,  with  a  letter  or  t^vx)  on  each." 

From  these  data  the  inscription  had  to  be 
reconstructed ;  and  M«  Ganneau  deserves 
high  praise  for  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
which  he  has  shown  in  trying  to  perform 
this  very  difficult  task.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfiic- 
tory  conclusion,  until  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining fragments  have  been  collected  at 
one  place,  and  submitted,  by  photographs 
or  otherwise,  to  the  examination  of  several 
<»mpetent- persons.  But  nevertheless  M. 
•Ganneau  has  been  harshly  dealt  with  by 
certain  scliolars  in  England ;  and  it  is 
-scarcely  possible,  with  Mr.  Deutsch,  to  '*  re- 
ject the  bulk  of  M.  Ganneau's  restorfltiotiy 
transcript,  interpretation,  and  all "  (Letter 
=to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  March  23, 1870). 
Professor  Schlottmann's  estimate  comes 
•much  nearer  the  truth,  in  considering  M. 
't^anneau's  revised  text  as  the  result  "  eines 
objectiven,  ebenso  geschickten,  als  sorgfal- 
tigen  und  gewissenhaften  Verfahrens." 

In  regard  to  its  palaeogrAphical  interest, 
:the  MoalMto  Stone  has  been  ably  treated  by 


Professor  Bawlinson  in  the   Contemporary 
Review  for  August  1870.    The  researches 
of  the  Comte  de  Vogu6,  contained  in  his 
Melanges  d^Archeohgie  orientalCy  have  dear- 
ly established,  on  the  evidence  of  seals,  coins, 
and  inscriptions,  varying  in  age  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourth  century  before  Christy 
that  there  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  say  b.c.  800-700,  an  alphabet 
common  to  all  the  Shemitic  populations  ul 
Syria — ^an  alphabet  from  which  were  de- 
rived the  Greek  letters  on  the  one  side,  ui 
all  the  later  alphabets  of  the  East  on  the 
other.     This  alphabet  may  be  designated  bj 
the  term  Shemitic,  as  it  was  used,  in  tlic 
first  instance,  exclusively  by  peoples  vrho 
spoke  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  tiie 
Shemitic  languages.     Not  that  the  word 
Shemitic  can   be  approved  as   a  scientific 
term  ;  but  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon 
a  substitute,  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  term 
Cadmean,  advocated  by  Mr.  Deutsch  and 
Professor  Rawlinson.     The  idea  of  this  al- 
phabet, like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  pic- 
torial.    "  The  letters,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Rawlinson,  "  were  the  pictures  of 
familiar  objects,  which  pictures  underwent 
a  gradual  corruption,  the  great  object  being 
to  simplify,  by  reducing  the  character  to 
fonns  which  could  be  traced  without  remov- 
ing the  hand  from  the  paper."    Till  within 
the  last  four  months,  it  was  known  to  us  ex- 
clusively from  the  brief  inscriptions  upon 
cylinders   and  seal-rings,   Aramcean,  Pnce- 
nician,  and  Hebrew,  which  have  been  col- 
lected  and   translated    by    the  Comte  de 
Vogii6  in  his  Melanges  and  by  Professor 
Levy  of  Breslau  in  his  Siegel  itnd  QemmtK 
The  oldest  of  these,  all  of  which  are  of 
course  undated,  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
the    seventh    and    eighth   centuries  before 
Christ,  say  b.c.  750-650.     But  we  now  pos- 
sess in  the  Moabite  Stone  a  long  inscrip- 
tion of  considerably  greater  antiquity ;  for, 
though  likewise  undated,  it  can  be  assigned, 
on  internal  evidence,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after,  to  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
or  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  su^ 
cessor  Jehoram,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  letters 
in  this  inscription,  with  their  equivalents  in 
the  ordinary  square  Hebrew  character. 

r  1  A  -7  ^  Hf 

•J      n      T       a     3     » 


o     n       t 


X  W    A    f 


D 
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The  letter  o  is  accidentally  missing  (as 
in  the  great  Phoenician  inscription  of  Esh-' 
mtln  ft.z&.r,  king  of  Sidon) ;  but  its  form 
probably  did  not  deviate  much  from  the 
ancient    Greek    ®     Q)  or  the   Phoenician 

A  closer  examination  of  the 


tenth  line  may  give  certainty  on  this  point. 
This  alphabet  is,  doubtless,  almost,  if  not 
absolutely^  identical  with  that  employed  by 
the  poets,  prophets,  and  historians  of  the 
kingdoms  of  .fudah  and  Israel,  when  they 
committed  their  works  to  writing;  and  it 
may  be  well  for  scholars  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  attempting  conjectural  emendar 
tions  upon  the  biblical  texts. 

But,  besides  the  archaic  forms  of  the  let- 
ters, there  is  another  point  especially  de- 
serving of  notice  in  this  monument,  viz.  its 
punctuation.     Not  only  are  single  words 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  point,  but 
the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  is  marked 
by  a  perpendicular  line.     A  more  minute 
investigation  than  has  yet  taken  place  will 
probably  show  that  there  is  a  point  after 
each  word,  and  may  serve  to  correct  M. 
Ganneau's  facsimiles   and.  statements   in  a 
few  doubtful  cases.     For  example,  we  have 
some  suspicion  as  to  the  point  after  a  in 
en  •  nnoxT  (line  18),  and  n  in  Ka"i  •  n» 
(1.  8),  and  still  more  as  to  that  after  a  in 
n  •  an[o]8*i  (1.  12,  18).    The  perpendicular 
line  seems  superfluous  after  nnnps  in  line 
3,  and  irbni  in  line  30 ;  but  we  desiderate 
it  after  0^5  in  line  7,  and  ^ba  •  ra  in  line 
23.      The  use  of   the  point   was  already 
known  from  certain  of  the  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions, e.g,  the    Citiensis  secunda,  and 
from   Samaritan  mss.     The   perpendicular 
line  is  employed  in  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions to  separate  single  words,  whence  the 
double  point  (;)  after  each  word  in  iEthi- 
opic  MSB. ;  and  possibly  the  Hebrew  S6ph- 
p4stik  (t)  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
The  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  present 
a  parallel  in  their  use  of  a  slanting  wedge. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  right  to 
enumerate  the  principal  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles which  have  been  published  regarding 
the  Moabite  Stone.  This  will  save  the 
trouble  of  constant  references. 

The  first  to  make  the  inscription  gener- 
ally known  to  European  scholars  was  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau  in  his  letter  to  the  Comte 
de  Vogu6  entitled  La  Stele  de  Mesa  roi  de 
Moahy  896  avant  J,  C,  dated  Jerusalem, 
16  January  1870,  with  a  note  at  the  end  by 
M.  de  Vogiie,  dated  Paris,  5  February  1870. 


This  has  been  succeeded  by  an  article  by  M. 
Ganneau  in  the  Bevue  Archeologique  for 
March  and  June  of  the  present  year.  Of 
the  two  facsimiles  which  accompany  these 
essays,  that  appended  to  the  latter  is  natu- 
rally by  far  the  more  complete.  A  short 
article  by  M.  Renan  in  the  Journal  des 
Debate  for  the  25th  of  February  did  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Then  appear- 
ed a  notice  of  M.  Ganneau's  first  pamphlet, 
by  M.  J.  Derenbourg,  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  January-February,  and  a  longer 
article  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  Revue 
Israelite  of  April  8,  based  upon  M.  Gan- 
neau's revised  copy.  Among  German 
scholars  the  first  to  take  the  field  was  Pro- 
fessor Schlottmann  of  Halle,  whose  excel- 
lent pamphlet  is  dated  March  15.  He  also 
published  his  translation  in  the  Times  for 
May  5,  and  gave  a  revised  version  in  the 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutscken  Morgenldndischen 
Oesellschafty  xxiv.  j?cf.,  i.  und  ii.  Heft^  dated 
May  13.  Meantime  the  inscription  had 
been  discussed  by  Professor  Ewald  in  the 
Oottingische  gelehrte  Ameigen  for  April  20 ; 
and  a  complete  translation  had  been  attempt- 
ed by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the  April  number 
of  Frankel  and  Gratz's  Monatsschrift  fur 
Otschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Juden^ 
thums,  agreeing  closely  with  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  March  27.  The 
well-known  Jewish  scholar  Dr.  Geiger  oi 
Berlin  also  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the 
above  mentioned  mumber  of  the  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Oesell* 
schaft;  and  finally  Professor  Noeldeke  oi 
Kiel  published  his  admirable  treatise,  dated 
April  6,  of  which  he  himself  wrote  a  short 
notice  in  the  Oottingische  gelehrte  Ameigen 
for  May  4.  Of  other  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  France  and  Germany,  we  have 
seen  only  that  in  the  Beilage  zur  Allge- 
meinen  Zeitung  for  April  16,  written  by 
Professor  Haug  of  Munich,  and  one  by 
Professor  Schrader  of  Giessen  in  the  Theo- 
logisches  Literaturblatt  for  June  1.  Those 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Harkavy  in  the  'iiaa 
Tiasbn,  Nos.  13,  14  and  15  of  the  present 
year,  we  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  In- 
scription of  Mesha,  with  an  attempt  at 
punctuation,  after  the  Hebrew  manner.  We 
have  endeavoured  also  to  supply  at  least 
some  of  the  lacunae ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
accurate  tracings  and  photographs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  with  certainty. 


[^n]  axb  r(iT^  •  'i[a]ti«3  la  •  i^t-q  Tjbx 
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t  ^^]?  I  *  ^"*?B^  ■  ^^^^^  '  ^*  ^^Vl '  ^?^3 1  ""^^  '  *^^^  *  "^  8 
•  •  •  "ir  I  •'Ksto  tea  •  '»3«'nn  •^an  •  iai«n  •  bxa  •'a»*n  •■»»•?*  4 

h>a  «5ca  '  ftixn  •»»  la*!  •;«'»  aKb  •  r«  ^35»n  i«*ite'»  ^b«  •  ■»  5 

•  •  •  "nas  •  '»o'»a  I  anb  •  rw  sw^fij  Kn  ds  -iCK^i  nja  waimn  I  nx  6 

'•nx  '  '»*i»5  '  ti'n»'»  •  abi?  •  ia«  *»a«  ific'ito'*^  I  nhaaJi  ri'a  •  kiki  T 

•  •  •  TttJ '  wa^ix  '  nba na  •  ati»n  •  Kan-nb  y  8 

•  •»;  •  nj«JKn  •  na  •  tesx;  •  "pra  •  ira  •  n«  •  i^kj  |  '»e;a  •  tica  •  na  9 

[nntfi^i]  ba  rfit  •  aSnx;  |  mnn;  •  -nija  •  otirtts  |  [-ipi]  nn  •  i^s-nto  11 

rolxt nn  •  oca  •  attJ«n  I  axbii  •  coab  tin»*i  •  npn  12 

•  •  •  •  [«5]5c  rjji  •  yfi  '  ti«  '  naj  •  na  •  attfx;  |  n^'njja  •  tioa  •  ''jrt  -wan  13 

[jjn]  I  is'jte'j  •  i?  •  naj  •  nfic  •  thw  •  tjb  'ti^a  •  '^i  '  "^ttK^  |  mrm  14 

«n  I  D'nnx  •  *»a  •  n-^nw  yp'no  •  na  •  onnb»i  nbVa  •  'An  15 

1»i«  'pjatf  •  nia  •  aijiKi  •  m[n\  16 

[n»]  Dw«  nj5fio »^nn  •  tiiaa  •  ^Msh  •  -la  Pen n  IT 

[•^JJM  tfoa  •  Bti^rj  I  ia  nfernjbn^  •  na  •  a* s  -ym  [n«]  19 

njnSo  •  ]^n^a  •  nn^stj  |  nton  •  ba  •  tiK  in«o  astao  •  n)?fi5[n]  20 

nohn  •  o-ij^n  •  rrh  •  nh-jg  •  "^naa  •  ti3«  |  fa';^  •  i?  •  nbob  21 

Ki  I  nn^a«  •  '»paa  7i*3«i  •  h'»'2S^  "^na^  •  Ti'aHJ  |  b^ipn  22 

[b]  ^itoaj  •  ti^'bab  •  -ickj  •  nny2  •  •njpn  •  a-nj?]!  •  -jk  •  Vasi  |  np? [n]  24 

•  -Ka  nnn^b  •  nn^jaan  •  •♦n'^a  •  tjaxi  |  nir^aa  •  "ii  •  ttJx  oa  25 

[fla-jia'p^tain^riteaj  rpi^  •nahfa]  '»n3a'-T»3«  |  bsi^ter  26 
•  •:?  •  ia  •  -^xa  fwa  •  Tjbx  |  »n  o-jn  i^  nfaa  •  na  •  insa  •  Tipfij]  27 

•  -ba  •  "jpa^  I  n?ett5«  •  -ji-jn  •  ba  •  ia  •  i^cn  •  'ja'jn  •  tt5[K]*  •  28 

[''nJsa'Tpx?  I  f-jw  •  b?  •  -ijao;  •  -itiM  •  -ppa  •  nx-  •  •  •  29 

•  •«  •  wj '  D«J  •  K^Kj  •  lina  baa  •  r\^n  |  inba*?  •  na^ 80 

t  •  a  •  na  •  art;  •  Ij'^i^n;  |  ^''jyj 81 

•  •••«•»  j  ijSjna  '  onnbn  •  ^I'n  •  tiaa  •  -^b  •  "^ttCK*?]  32 

•  - .  .©5i«  -n'  'ban  •^o'^a  •  tiaa  •  n 38 

••'•»i|p"n« 84 


In  the  following  translation,  words,  or  portions  of  words,  supplied  by  conjecture,  are 
printed  in  italics.  Words  within  brackets  are  added  merely  to  convey  more  distiDCtlj 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 

1.  I,  Mesha,  son  of  Kemosh-^ad,  king  of  Moab,  the  Dt» 

2.  bonite — my  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reign- 

3.  ed  afler  my  father.    And  I  made  this  high-place  for  Kemosh  in  Korohoh,  a  big^ 

place  of  dc' 

4.  liverance,  because  he  delivered  me  from  all  enemie>s  and  let  me  look  [with  pleas- 

ure] upon  [the  destruction  of]  all  my  haters.     There  arose  Om' 

5.  ri,  king  of  Israel,  and  he  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  because  Kemosh  was  aogry 

with  his 

6.  land.    And  his  son  [i,e.  Ahabl  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said,  '*  I  will  oppr^ 

Moab."     In  my  days  he  said  this^ 

7.  but  I  looked  upon  [the  ruin  of]  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  perished  for  erer* 

And  Omri  had  taken  possession  of  the  plain 
8*  of  Medeba,  and  dwelt  in  it ;  and  they  oppressed  Moah^  he  and  his  son,  forty  je^^r 

hut  looked  , 

•9.  upon  him  [i.e.  Moab]  Kemosh  in  my  days.    And  I  built  [i.e.  restored  or  fortiw^J 

Baal-Meon,  and  constructed  in  it  the  moat  (?)  ;  and  I  built  . 

10.  Kiryathaim.     And  the  men  of  Gad  were  dwelHng  in  the  land  of  Atoroth  fro©  oi 

old,  and  the  kiny  of  /s- 
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11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 


rael  had  built  for  himself  the  city  ;  and  I  fought  against  the  oity,  and  took  it,  and 

slew  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  [as]  a  [pleasing]  sight  to  Kemosh  and  to  Moab ;  and  I  carried  off  thence 

the of  Yahveh^  and  drag- 
ged  it  [or  them]  before  Kemosh  at  Kerioth.     And  I  made  dwell  in  it  [viz. 

Ataroth]  the  people  of  Shiran  and  the  people  of  .  .  . 
M-ch-rath  ({).     And  Kemosh  said  to  me,  "  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel ; "  a/icf  / 
went  by  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  dawning  of  the  morning  until  mid- 
day, and  I 

took  it^  and  slew  the  whole  [population]  of  it,  seven  thousand 

,  for  to  Ashtor-Kemosh  /  kcul  devoted  it ;  and  I  took  away  thence 

the 
vesBe\s  of  Yahveh,  and  dragged  them  before  Kemosh.     And  the  king  of  Israel 

[i.e,  Ahaziah]  built 
Yaha^,  and  abode  in  it  whilst  he  was  fighting  against  me ;  but  Kemosh  drove  him 

out  before  me  [literally^  before  my  iace]  ; 
and  I  took  of  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  his  headmen  (?),  and  I  led  them  up  (?) 

to  Yahaz,  and  took  it, 
in  addition  to  Dibon.    I  built  Korchoh,  the  wall  of  the  woods  and  the  wall  of 
the  mound ;  and  I  built  its  gates,  and  I  built  its  towers ;  and 
I  built  the  palace ;  and  I  m^e  the  reservoirs  for  rain-water  (?)  in  the  midst  of 
the  -city.     And  there  was  not  a  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  Korchoh ;  and 

I  said  to  the  whole  people,  "  Make /or 
yourselves  each  a  cistern  in  his  house."    And  I  cut  the  moat  fbr  Korchoh  with 

[the  labour  of]  the  captives 
of  Israel.    I  built  -4roer ;  and  I  made  the  road  over  the  Arnon. 

1  [re]built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  had  been  pulled  down.     I  built  Bezer,  for 

•  •  .  men  of  Dibon,  fifty  [in  number],  for  all  Dibon  was  submission  [submissive 

to  me].     And  I  .  .  .  . 

in  the  cities  (?),  which  I  added  to  the  land.     And  I  huUt 

and  Beth*Diblathaim,  and  Beth-Baal-Meon ;  and  I  took  up  (?)  thither 

the  ... 

the  land.     And  Iloronaim,  there  dwelt  in  it.     B 

And  Kemosh  said  to  me,  *'Go  down,  fight  against  Horonaim." 

And  I 

Kemosh  in  my  days.     And 

year  (?) 


The  inscription  may  be  divided,  as  to  its 
subject,  into  five  sections.  In  the  following 
commentary  these  are  indicated  in  their 
places,  while  the  continuous  numbering  of 
the  lines  of  the  inscription  is  preserved. 

I.  Dedication  of  the  high-place  construct- 
ed by  king  Mesha  at  Dibon  to  his  god  Ke- 
mosh. 

Line  1.  7^38} ,  Hebrew  '*335j  Undchi,  but 
in  pause  dnd'chl;  Phoenician  "^SK,  prob- 
ably anochf  in  later  times  (as  in  the  Pcemi- 
lus  of  Plautus)  anecy  anech.  In  one  of  the 
graffiti  of  Abydos,  Zotenberg  and  Schrdder 
find  the  form  •»D3X  ;  but  their  reading  has 
been  rejected  by  Levy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on 
good  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Moabites  had  pronounced  the  word  anochi, 
or  even  andchi,  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  write  '»D3X,  just  as  they  write 
'^raVT:^  -^arnn,  etc. — res,  scriptio  defec- 
tiva.  In  the  Bible  the  name  of  the  king  is 
>*ritten  s©-*^,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  and  that  of 
another  person  ro'^tt,  1  Chron.  ii.  42. — 


n:iDQ9.  The  ^  is  said  by  M.  Ganneau  to 
be  certain,  but  of  the  ^  there  remain  only 
"  des  traces  inappreciables."  The  reading 
is,  however,  in  all  probability  correct,  and 
the  name  finds  its  analogies  in  the  Hebrew 
ij  b:?a  and  bet'^'nR ,  the  Hebrew  or  Ammon- 
ite ^bcna  (de  V<^tt6,  Melanges,  p.  189,  Levy, 
Siegel  und  Gemmen^  p.  44),  the  Phoenician 
D?3ia,  *»in3,  etc. — In  filling  up  the  lacuna 
at  the  end  of  the  line  we  have  followed 
Noeldeke.  The  same  conjecture  was  made 
independently  by  Professor  Weir  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Schlott- 
mann,  and  by  Ganneau,  who  says  that  the 

perpendicular  stroke  of  the  letter  ^  is  still 

visible  on  the  stone;  King  Mesha's  femily 
were  probably  natives  of  Dibon  (compare 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32-39  and  1  Chron.  i.  43-50) ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  site  of  the  mcwu- 
ment.  The  orthography  ')a'»i  probably  in- 
dicates the  pronunciation  Daibon  ('fa'^i)  or 
D^bon  (Va**?);  and  Eusebius  in  Uie  Ono* 
masticon  actually  writes  Aai^cuv. 
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2.  idW.  Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time, 
the  plural  form  in,  as  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic, 

^^iU,  gen.   and  ace.   ^jJuiU,  r^bn. 

The  Hebrew  and  .  Phoenician  termination  is 
im. — nd.  The  biblical  form  is  naiiJ,  pad, 
but  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  offer  both 
raw  and  no. 

3.  ws«T.  Heretofore  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  v&v  conversivum  has  been  regarded  as 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Hebrew  language ; 
but  the  inscription  shows  that  it  was  shared 
by  the  Moabite.  The  use  of  the  verb  nizjy 
is  also  a  Hebraism,  the  ordinary  Phoenician 

word  being  bsD,  Arabic  JJii,  which  is 
only  poetic  in  Hebrew. — nxt  r«an  is  a 
Phoenician  construction,  biblical  Hebrew  re- 
quiring the  repetition  of  the  article  hwan 
nwri.  In  noan  we  have  an  example  of  the 
archaic  ending  p— ,  so  common  in  Phoe- 
nician and  so  rare  in  Hebrew,  where  its 
place  is  usurped    by   the  weakened  n— . 

The  Arab  writes  8 — ,  by  way  of  a  com- 

promise  between  c^ —  and  5—.  — ^^'J'?!?? 
calvitium,  seems  a  not  inappropriate  name 
for  the  bare,  bald  summit  of  a  hill.  As  the 
monument  was  found  at  Dibon,  and  yet 
said  by  the  king  to  be  situated  nmpa,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  Dibon  and  Korchah  are 
only  different  names  for  the  same  place ;  or 
rather,  that  nn->p  was  a  part  of  Dibon,  as 
^T^s  of  Jerusalem — in  short,  its  Capitol  or 
Acropolis.  If  we  read  Korch&h,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  word  in  n—  would  seem  to 
contradict  what  we  said  just  above  regard- 
ing the  Moabite  use  of  rw;  but  the  n— 
may  here  correspond,  not  to  the  Hebrew 


Arabic  we  find 


^  o 


fi-7 ,  but  to  the  Arabic  ^5— ,  ^,  if — ,  A'm,  or 

'  t— ,  &nu  ;  and  the  correct  pronunciation 
may  be  Hn"jjj,  or  more  likely  nrvnjj.    In 

^ ,  Karchd,  iL^!iJ| ,  aU 

Karcha'u,  and  ^L^*J ,  Korckdnu,  as  names 

of  places.  This  last  is  probably  identical 
in  form  with  our  nirnjj ,  for  lirng ,  just  as 
np^cj  and  rA^a  stand  for  "jib^d  and  lib**! ,  as 
is  proved  by  the  derivative  adjectives  •'3'ib^d 
and  ■'A^a.     Compare  also  i^a«  and  li^axa. 

— 5»i:j  '^'?]?)  ^^  ^^[^  ^^]^j  >8  the  read- 
ing of  Schlottmann,  Noeldeke,  and  Deren- 
bourg,  adopted  by  Ganneau,  who  says  that, 
afler  the  a,  is  visible  the  long  stroke  of 
y  OT  }f  ,  Compare  the  name  "itrn  lax, 
1  Sam.  vii.  12.  We  agree  with  Noeldeke, 
however,   in   regarding  this   conjecture  as 


uncertain,  though  we  can  propose  nothing 
better.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  straight 
stroke  before  the  a  must  be  part  of  a  let* 
ter,  since  the  dividing  line  appears  to  be 
out  of  place  here,  and  the  combination  of 
line  and  point  scarcely  admissible. 

4.  5©H  is  a  distinctly  Hebrew  form,  a 
Hifil,  with  preform ative  n.  The  Phoe- 
nician prefix  is  '',  as  in  «;o7,  ^JJ?;  the 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  K,  In  these  last 
named  dialects  the  n  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, e.g.  jf^  for  3M>  io  wishy  ^|jo 
for     'AA ,  to  pour  out,  ^V*oi ,  to  believt. 

— T'abon  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words 
in  the  inscription.  The  a  is  marked  by 
Ganneau  as  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Cap- 
tain Warren's  copy,  on  which,,  however,  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed,  the  word  looks 
more  like  a'l^'i  than  an  v thing  else ;  out  of 
which,  with  a  due  regard  to  possible  confu- 
sions and  permutations  of  letters,  Schlott- 
mann has  expiscated  13V^»i  *=  IP^^^ ,  p^*t- 


v^ 


cutors.  Another  proposed  reading  is  p^sJj 
kings,  with  *?  instead  of  Vv  ;  a  third, 
•|bbttjn  (Levy),  plunderers ;  a  fourth,  'i^^^. 
(Schrader),  rulers.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
abide  by  '|3!j»n ,  from  ^^^  in  the  sense  of 
the  biblical  ^^^Cf? ,  to  throto  down  vioUnihj, 
to  overturn  and  destroy,  comparing  also  the 
uses  of  nbd. — With  ''XJW  l»a3  ''38<"»n  com- 
pare, for  example,  Ps.  lix.  11  and  Ps. 
cxvin.  7. 

II.  Retrospect :  the  oppression  of  Moib 
by  Omri  and  his  son  Ahab ;  his  delivenujce 
by  Mesha. 

Line  4.  The  lacuna  at  the  end  of  this  line 
causes  much  difficulty.  According  to  Gan- 
neau, the  stone  presents  5  and  a  figure 
which  may  be  3  or  part  of  »  ;  after  which 
there  is  space  for  two,  or  at  most  three,  let- 
ters. We  cannot  supply  merely  the  name 
of  Omri,  "^M^a?,  for  three  reasons:  first. 
that  the  single  letter  n  would  not  fill  up  the 
vacant  space ;  second,  that .  "^^^  In  1.  5  ^^ 
not  the  verb,  which  would  require  ^^  ^^^ 
it,  as  in  1.  2 ;  and  third,  that  the  substantive 
verb  must  necessarily  be  expressed  if  the 
sense  were  '*  Omri  was  king  of  ^^'^ 
Schlottmann  reads  •'[nrs  nbjp,  to  wWcb 
there  are  two  objections :  first,  that  the  og* 
ure  upon  the  stone  immediately  after  5  )* 
certainly  not  i ;  and  second,  that  !^^ 
scarcely  room  for  four  letters  a^^'^  . 
one.  We  are  therefore  inclined,  with  noel- 
deke, to  change  the  0  into  f  1  •"^  ^ 
■^horl  Dp. 

5.  i3r-»  is  the  8  pew.  ar^.  Jropen-  ^* 
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of  njs  —  Hebrew  Ft  el  njr .  The  form  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  Arabic,  Q^,  imperf, 

yju  . — la*:  "iPJ  «=  Hebrew  o-^a-^  co; . — 
5)lHn    ^3.     This  is  Geiger's  reading.     The 

form  is  almost  pure  Arabic,  v.^u  ==•  He- 
brew qs^nn, — The  lacuna  at  the  end  of 
the  line  is  again  perplexing.  After  a  Gan- 
neau  has  marked  a  doubtful  a  (or  n,  or 
k).  Sehlottmann  supplies  M'x[n8<nsi  ri]a, 
tffith  hint  [Moab]  and  his  landj  Noeldeke 
ri*2£["j55   "^  jaa ,  toith  the  people  of  his  land^ 

for  either  of  which  there  is  scarcely  room 
on  the  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sin- 
gle letter  2C  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  space.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  until  the  stone  can  be  carefully 
examined,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
reading  s^2t"n»a ,  with  his  land,  Moab  is 
the  land  of  Kemosh,  who  stands  to  it  in  the 
same  relation  as  Jehovah  docs  to  the  land 
of  Israel.  The  pronominal  suffix  r»—  oc- 
curs in  Hebrew,  though  i—  is  far  more 
usual. 

6.  PiBbn-ai.     The  radical   tkn  has  here 

the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  ujiJL^.  The 
suffix  is  apparently  a  shorter  form  of  the 
Hebrfiw  ^n— . — ^asK  ,  1  pers.  sing.  Imperil 
Jial,  like  135^  in  1.  5.     The  conclusion  of 

• 

this  line  presents  great  difficulties  in  con- 
nect ion"  with  line  7. 

7.  Sehlottmann  supplies  isJ^a   after  "^ox 
in  1.  6,  and  regards  the  words  from  K"'K1  to 
t^5  as  the  utterance  of  the  god :  "  In  my 
days  Camos  said.  Now  I  will  look  upon  him 
and  his  house  [temple],  and  Israel  perishes 
in   eternal   destruction."     As  to   the   ^   in 
K^Hi  {sic)y  before  the  oratio  directa,  he  re- 
fers to  Ps.  ii.  6,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16,  2  Kings 
iv.  41,  vii.  13.     a  nx^  he  take^  in  the  sense 
of  "  to  look  upon  graciously  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
32),  referring  nnaan  na  to  Moab.    ^afi}  is 
then  a  prophetic  perfect,  as  in  Jerem.  xlviii. 
46,  Isaiah  xlv.  17.     We  venture  to  adopt 
an  entirely  different  view.     The  subject  of 
^«5i  is  Ahab ;  as  its  object  we  would  sup- 
ply nxt,  referring  to  the  words  n»  issx 
as(Q .     Ganneau,  it  is  true,,  exhibits  a  stroke 
J  after  the  "» ,  which  could  scarcely  pertain 
to  a  t  or  even  an  K  (f^\^) ;  but  we  cannot, 
as  has  been  shown,  place  implicit  confidence 
in  his  reproduction  of  the  inscription  where 
the  stone  is  so  much  damaged.     «^ria  is  the 
house,  or  line,  of  Omri  or  Ahab.     The  first 
'last  is  a  perfect ;  the  second  is  a  substan- 
tive governing  Db:?   in   the  genitive.     We 
have  pointed  the  word  *iax  (Numbers  xxiv. 


20,  24) ;  but  in  the  Moahite  dialect  the 
word  may  perhaps  have  been  a  segholate. 
The  expressions  used  here  are,  of  course, 
hyperbolical,  and  imply  nothing  more  than 
the  death  of  Aliab  and  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Ahaziah. 
One  slight  objection  may  perhaps  be  raised 
to  both  Schlottmann's  explanation  of  this 
passage  and  ours,  viz.  that  the  stone  exhib- 
its the  greatest  mark  of  punctuation  |  after 
nnaai ,  and  not,  as  we  should  expect,  afler 
obay. — The  word  WT»i  goes  back,  as  a  plu- 
perfect, to  a  time  antecedent  to  that  last 
spoken  of.  At  the  end  of  the  line  there  is 
space  for  a  couple  of  letters ;  and  1.  8  be- 
gins, according  to  Ganneau,  with  a  doubtful 
^.  Sehlottmann  has  supplied  '^[p]  nx, 
altering  Q  into  A^  .  We  had  thought 
of  reading  "^[ioc]  nx ,  "  the  plain  (-ib"»c) 
of  Medeba,"  which  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or,  if  the  »  were  cor- 
rect, 5[pa]  n«,  taking  5|3a  — nrpja;  but 
Ganneau  now  says  that  the  first  letter  of  1. 
8  is  :c ,  and  that  the  whole  word  appears  to 
be  (as  Noeldeke  had  conjectured)  f  "Jfi} . 

8.  Ka^'nb ,  according  to  Ganneau  with  a 
point  afler  the  M ,  seems  to  be  the  Moabite 
pronunciation  of  the  name  which  the  He- 
brews pronounced  8<a'i''a .  Compare  aKi« , 
Gen.  xix.  37.  Noeldeke,  however,  writes 
Mehedeba^    Ka'irjtj .  —  a»-»i    from    ae;. — 

Sehlottmann  fills  up  the  great  lacuna  thus, 
nija[ii  wi  a!<b  njj  myy] ;  but  of  course 
there  is  ample  field  for  conjecture,  nothing 
being  certain  but  the  words  '*  and  his  son, 
forty  years.*'  Ganneau^s  reading,  nsa  ''O^ 
{Revue  Archeologiq^ie^  June,  p,  365),  is  to 
us  inexplicable ;  for  at  p.  382  he  says  "  Je 
ne  puis  encore  combler  la  grande  lacune 
m6diale."  "Forty  years"  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  round  number ;  for  Omri 
was  actually  sole  monarch  only  twelve  years, 
and  Ahab  reigned  twenty-two.  By  reckon- 
ing Omri's  reign  from  the  death  of  Zimri, 
we  should,  however,  get  a  sum  of  38  years ; 
and  the  two  years  of  Ahaziah  would  then 
complete  the  total  of  forty. — At  the  end  of 
the  line  Sehlottmann  reads  H*^?? ,  in  the  sense 
of  looking  graciously  upon  his  people. 
Noeldeke,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes 
na[o^i],  from  the  radical  anc,  which  we 
would  re4id  t]y&^^  or  ?iac3'j5 ,  "  and  Kemosh 

restored  it  [to  Moab]  in  my  days."  Com- 
pare, for  example,  2  Kings  xiv.  ji2. 

III.  The  campaign  of  Mesha  against  Is- 
rael. 

Line  9.  ia»|; ,  imperf.  with  v&v  con  vers., 
from  fi;^,  to  build,  meaning,  however, 
nothing  more  than  to  restore,  repair,  or  for- 
tify.— Ailer  na  o?xi,  Ganneau  now  sup* 
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plies  {Revue  ATchMogiqne,  June,  p.  382) 
niBsn,  whilst  Schlottmann  had  filled  up 
the  lacuna  with  ^n;  ntan.  The  word  mosn 
eeems  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  nnid 
and  rn'^,  and  the  n;d  of  the  Targflms,  a 
ditch,  trench,  or  moat.  Its  vocalization  may 
perhaps  be  njoij  (like  n-iitj,  n^j;:j),  or 
miS»  (like  ii^s,,  qi-JS(,  n-H)*,  ?''"'I'{)- 
— At  the  end  of  the  line  Sdilottmann  eup- 

filies  ''*"r:<i,  or  some  eimilar  word,  signi- 
ying  "  1  liud  siege  to."  He  refers  the  en- 
tire passive  to  Kiryathsim  j  but  since  Gan- 
neau  has  discovered  that  the  true  reading  in 
the  next  line  is  ni— s  *,'-i!<a ,  this  view  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

10.  'ly;-!? .  Tills  is  the  first  example  we 
have  met  of  the  Moabito  dual  in  rr)  ***> 
contracted  from  l?^,  tiyin;  whereas  the 
Hebrew  termination  is  B";— ,  ir/im,  the 
Ph<£niciui,  o—  (which  is  found  in  Hebrew 
only  in  "^^  o^jifi,  nyis  o-^nti).  Exam- 
ples of  the  forms  Am,  An,  occur,  however, 
in  the  Bible,  viz.  ".'^ni  or  Vpt,  IB";!?,  and 
na^sn,  possibly  also  nan;^p  (Ezek.  xxv. 
~''  "in  this  point,  therelbie,  tne  Moabite 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Aramaic 

(,  and  the  Arabic  ^^^1 — ,  ^^ — , 
:»'. — ^i  tix  collective,  as  in  Josh. 
Fudges  is!  55,  etc— ao-"  is  really 
0  stone  {Bevue  Archeologigue,  June, 

. After  yiso  Ganneau  baa  made 

letters  rii— a  (Revue  Arekiologique, 

,  366),  but  unfortunately  the  second 

s  illegible.     Probably   it  was   the 

Q     ao  that  the  name  is  that   of 


9)._ 


innis;;;,  1  pers.  sing,  irnperf.,  with 
.vert."  from  tjnijVn  ,  corresponding 
ling  and  construction  to  the  Hebrew 

Grammatically  the  form  seems  to  be 
1  with  the  Arabic  eighth  conjugation 

not  with  the  Hebrew  ffilhpa'il, 
Is  the  Arabic  fifth,  JiJu,  and  had 
[y  the  same  form  in  Moabitish  (see 
isnV — np  is  not  a  proper  name,  but 
labite  equivalent  of  I'S ,  meaning  a 
eili/. — At  the  end  of  the  line  Gan- 
ives  a  n,  with  blank  space  after  it 
jut  three  letters;  but  in  the  Revnt 
logique  for  June,  p.  383,  be  says  that 
Mr  which  ho  took  for  ^,  n,  is 
a  W ,  1  ,*  and  that  the  nest  line  com- 
1  with  n  (ii>n).    He  therefore  pro- 


poses to  read  -"Si  (!).     More  probably  the 
^  n  is  a  <^  *<,  and  we  should  read  ij 

-ip?ri  sa-"  or  -ijen  -igrii  i^.    Noeldekeread 
ipE  ari^  V:d  ;  Schlottmann,  [iicx  Bj]n  ^ 
for  which  latter  restoration  there  is 
hardly  room  on  the  stone. 

12.  The  first  word,  according  to  Ganneau 
{Revue  Archiologiqut,  June,  p.  383),  is 
njen  ,  not  iff? . — The  word  n*n  may  be  re- 
garded, as  it  13  by  Noeldeke,  as  a  contrafr 
tion  for  n»»t'j  ("  Augenweide"),  from  nsn, 
according  to'  the  ibrm  n;is,  n;tii,  n»c-i, 
nj»*,  n»n:(,  njntj,  the  6*  having  been  sb- 
sorbed,  as  in  B"-i  (Job  xxxis,  9,  10),  r"*! 
(Dent.  xi.  12),  CBtfi  (Gen.  xxv.  24).  Com- 
pare Tvvr),  Keri  nwt^,  Eccles.  v.  1ft 
Others,  as  Derenbourg,  regard  it  as  a  aH> 
traction  for  nWT ,  from  hit  ,  compariEg 
the  Moabite  name  of  Rulk,  rn-i  for  rw^, 
We  write  ifl'n ,  not  n^^ ,  as  vowel  letter* 
are  not  used  by  the  Moabites  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  except  in  a  few  instances,  which 
we  shall  try  to  explain  hereafter.— For 
Stjti'  Schlottmann  would  read  3«b  iK, 
"  the  god  of  Moab,"  regarding  the  i  us 
blunder  of  the  engraver  for  k  ,  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  mistake  cannot  be  deniri 
as  the  inscription  of  EshmWizir  presenU 
more  than  one  certain  example. — sssi' . 
We  have  preferred  Schlottmann's  puhrtm- 
tion  aeJsi ,  from  n^ti,  to  Nocldeke's  3C!i;, 
from  'vh.  The  lacuna  probably  csntninM 
a  statement  similar  to  that  in  lines  It  kA 
.  18,  viz.  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, and  the  transfer  of  the  sacred  ute^ 
lils  to  the  shrine  of  Komosh  at  Keriolh. 
The  precise  words  are,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  guess.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  «■ 
cording  to  Ganneau  (Revue  Archfologipt, 
'  !,  p.  383),  the  letters  ki  are  distincli 
followed  by  a  third,  which  is  doubtful,  m J 
me  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line 
nsn,  giving  (see  1. 18)  the  word  RaroWp 
from  ariB,  with  the  raasc.  sulBx  f*-7  "' 
fern.  R-^ !  The  suffix  is,  if  we  may  trust 
M.  Ganneau's  sight,  separated  from  its  verb 
by  a  point  j  and  this  is  said  lo  be  agiin  "W 
case  in  1,  18  (Revue  ^rcAeofo^i'jue,  June,  p. 


!  letter  actnall]'  given  in  (he  Rarut  Arthio- 
\i  1 ;  but  M.  Ganneiku'd  article  la  wretchedly 
the  Hebrew  tvpe  being  I^U  of  errois. 


13.  P^-pa  ,  "  at  Keriolh."  Schlottniwn 
reads  n?-;!?:?' ,  "  in  Kiryath,"  i.e.  Kiryatbsini, 
comparing  'the  Kupui&i  of  Eusebius  m 
Uorojaiha  of  Jerome. — Ganneau  at  first  w 
garded  the  rest  of  the  line  as  eonlairing  > 
specification  of  the  captives  and  booty,  rew 
ing  a«!K;,  explaining  iiD  ex  as  -pir  Slf, 
"chiefs,"  and  supplying  the  lacuna  at  ija 
end  by  ninw  [i*]}! ,  "  objets  de  prii  l-l- 
But  he  has  since  become  a  convert  to  the 
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view  of  Dei'enbourg,  Noeldeke,  and  Schlott- 
mann,  who  find  here  the  names  of  the  places 
from  which  colonists  were  brought  to  Ata- 
roth  after  the  massacre  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants.—aibxi,  Hi/il  of  aiti;. — y\xS(  is, 
as  Derenbourg  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
the  name  substituted  in  the  Targitm  YerCt- 
skalml  for  the  biblical  n«2b ,  Num.  xxxii. 
38.  He  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  what 
is  probably  the  true  reading  at  the  end  of 
the  line  n^rnb  [n*;:!  «)]h  p»n,  "and  the 
people  of  Tsereth  Shacharath,"  ue,  n'j:c 
nran  ,  Joshua  xiii.  19.  We  do  not  see  dis- 
tinctly what  Ganneau  means  when  he  says 
{Revue  ArckSologiquey  June,  p.  383) :  "  M. 
Schlottmann  veut  voir  dans  n^ma  (1.  14) 
et  dans  la  lacune  finale  de  la  ligne  13  {lue 
uUerieuremeni  par  moi  "{^n),  des  noms  des 
families  moabites.  H  se  pourrait  que  ce 
que  j'ai  pris  pour  •»  fCkt  un  B  (toutefois  je 
crois  avoir  bien  lu,  car  la  haste  est  parfaite- 
ment  vecticale  et  ne  pr6sente  pas  I'incii- 
naison  habituelle  du  t) ;  nous  aurions  alors 
•jBO  (-^  IBW),  Chaftn,  au  lieu  de  yw  (— 
y^d)  (cf.  ';bi»  ni'Toy,  Nombres,  32,  35)." 

14.  liere  Ganneau  read  at  first,  from  his 
squeeze,  nnncj ,  with  a  doubtfbl  o ;  now  he 
reads,  from  the  fragmejit  of  stone,  nnn« , 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  Ma;(cu/M>vs 
of  Joscphus.  This  cannot  be ;  because  the 
Targ.  YerdsK  has  11^373  for  MaxaifM>v«,  and 
the  place  is  still  called'  M'kaur.  A  final  ex- 
amination of  the  stone  will  probably  show 
that  o  is  correct — ^The  stone  has,  accord- 
ing to  Ganneau's  assurance,  ncx-iT ,  and  not 
ntt'^T  . — Observe  the  peculiarly  Hebrew  form 
T|^  from  T|^n . — naa ,  according  to  the  usual 
Moabit^  orthography,  —  izj . — Schlottmann 
has  filled  up  the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the 
line  with  ^R3^*7^ ,  reading  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line  r^T\ ,  infinitive  absolute ; 
and  similarly  Noeldeke,  r^n  "^^W  but 
Ganneau  says  (Revue  Archeologique,  June, 
p.  384)  that  there  is  really  not  room  at  the 
ejid  of  the  line  for  more  than  the  letters  xi . 
If  so,  we  must  (despite  the  imperative  t^^) 
restore  here  the  form  Ti^fJ*?;^  (Job  xvi.  22, 
xxiii.  8).  Should  it  turn  out  that  there  is  a 
larger  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the  line  than 
Ganneau  admits,  we  might  supply  it  with 

15.  njja ,  without  "^ ,  is,  according  to 
Ganneau,  the  correct  reading  of  the  stone 
{Revue  Archeologique,  June,  p.  368).  Com- 
pare the  Syriac  orthography  |  -^^  — yp^ 

is  evidently  the  Moabite  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  r&s; .     The  word  is  probably  to  be 

connected  with  the  Arabic   Is^,  to  go  up, 


ascend,  not  with  the  Hebrew  rp*! . — We 
write  n^rwn  {Revue  ArchMogique,  June^ 
p.  368),  as  a  feminine  equivalent  of  the  He- 

brew  ^ryd ,  like  the  Arabic  S^^^Uw ;  but 
one  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  with  Noel- 
deke, that  the  stone  may  really  have 
"151  -inisn. — annx,  contracted  for  D^in:c, 
presents  a  solitary  example  of  the  dual  in 
D ,  instead  of  'j . — At  the  end  of  this  line 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  Schlottmann, 
misled  by  errors  in  Ganneau's  facsimiles, 
has  read  a'lnx^  nn  [nan  n»  tnlki .  In  re- 
ality  there  is,  as  Ganneau  now  states,  no 
lacuna  at  the  end  of  1.  15,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1.  16  the  letters  txx  are  cer- 
tain {Revue  Arckeologique,  June,  pp.  368, 
384).      We    must    therefore    read    Pitnk'^ 

,  '  «  -f      IT 

n  tn 

16.  We  read  "iD^x  ,  with  Ganneau  and 
Noeldeke,  not  "ifibK,  with  Schlottmann. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  contained  some 
further  specifications. 

17.  The  first  letter  of  this  line  is  n,  and 
then,  afber  a  lacuna,  nian,  according  to  Gan- 
neau in  the  Revue  ArchMogique,  June,  p. 
369 ;  but  at  p.  884  he  says :  "  J'ai  ddchiOr^ 
plusieurs  mots  nouveaux  dans  ces  deux 
lignes,  pr6c6dant  D-»nn  ttraa  "inosb  •'S ;  je 
crois  y  lire  entre  autres  n"»aa  et  nrm , 
dominas  et  puellas,  lee  femmes  et  les  jeunee 
filles.  Ces  lectures  partielles  me  feraient 
supposer  qu'il  faut  consid^rer  onnn  comme 
un  infinitif  hiphil  D'^inn  suivi  d'un  mot 
signifiant  femmes,  pr6oed6s  de  Particle,  peut- 
6tre  nicxn  ou  le  terme  brutal  napan?  11 
faudrait  traduire  dans  ce  cas :  Car  a  Astar 
Chamos  appartient  la  consecration  des  /em* 
mesJ^  This  seems  to  be  mere  guess-work. 
The  stone  must  be  more  closely  exam- 
ined. Meantime  we  may  venture  to  read 
r-nph  Ttlo-inn  or   frtnk  "^nlttinn  . — What 

Ehase  of  the  divinity  Kemosh  is  meant  to 
e  expressed  by  tstss  ■>'nti?,  "the  Ashtor 
of  Kemosh,"  we  cannot  exactly  say,  but 
probably  it  was  an  androgynous  deity,  as 
Schlottmann  has  endeavoured  to  show  in 
his  pamphlet,  pp.  26-29.  Ganneau,  with 
his  mind  full  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
nVnt)?,  'AoTopny,  immediately  concludes 
that  a  female  deity  is  intended.  "  Le  nom," 
says  he,  "  parait  s'appliquer  ici  k  une  de  ces 
Emanations  f^minines  des  types  m^les,  si 
communes  dans  la  mythologie  semitique" 
(see  Vogti6,  Melanges,  p.  41.  foil.) ;  and 
again  :  "  M6sa  aurait  sacrifiE  les  hommes  a 
Chamos  et  les  femmes  a  Astar  Chamos ;  il 
n'  y  aurait  d^sormais  plus  de  doute,  par 
suite  die  cette  attribution  caract6ristique,  sur 
le  sexe  de  la  divinity  Astar  Chamos."  It 
is  quite  true  that  nnhc?  was  called  b;a  crd 
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by  the  Sidonians  (see  the  inscription  of 
EshmW^z^r,  1.  18),  and  r:n  by  the  Car- 
thaginians b;a  ao  (see  Schlottmann,  Die 
Inschrift  EschmtinazarSy  p.  142,  and  Die 
Siegessdule  Mesa's^  p.  20) ;  but  n"»n«5  is 
not  nnttSr ,  and  the  form  of  the  latter  word 
is  masculine.  Besides,  the  gender  jof  the 
corresponding  Himyaritic  deity'  innr  ap- 
pears to  be  masculine;  one  of  the  most 
recently  discovered  inscriptions  has  the 
words  '^n2-*.2n"«n  ^hhv  irrp-^bi,  **and  may 
Athtor  repel  him  who  [tries  to]  break  it," 
or  *'  punisn  him  who  breaks  it."  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Syrian  Atergatis,  so 
long  believed  to  be  certainly  a  goddess.  In 
the  Palmyrene   inscriptions,  published  by 

M.  de  Vogii^,  we  find  n«5na  and  nnrTSt  or 
einrnsT ,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  nn5  or 
fi<r.5  ('Athfe)  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  Con- 
sequently nn^nnJ  is  to  be  divided  — nns 
nn5,  "the  'Attar  (in?  for  nnfjr)  oU 
Ath^^-^tJus  ihttJy.  That  Kn5  is  mas- 
cuJnie  seems  certain  fVom  the  names  apjrns, 
*A^oucaj3o9,  and  •,n:n3.  See  Noeldeke  in 
the  Zeitschrift  d,  Deutschen  ^JforgenldncU 
ischen  Oesellschaftj  xxiv.,  p.  92. 

18.  ■'bs  ,  plural  of  "^bs ,  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  correct  reading.  Ganneau  casts  a 
doubt  upon  it,  and  suggests  ^bns$ ,  tentSj 
merely  because  he  translates  on  •  nno»T 
(see  above,  11.  12,  13)  by  "  je  les  ai  train^s 
k  terre,  deehires.^^  But  the  idea  of  dechirer 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  word  ;  in 

Arabic  |JL)6  ^^w  means  '^ he  drew  his 
train  after  him,"  walking  along  pompously. 
Ganneau  states  that  here  (as  well  as  above, 
1.  13)  the  suffix  is  separated  by  a  point  from 
the  verb  (Revue  Archeohgique,  June,  pp. 
309,  383).  We  have  here  then  the  full 
form  of  the  suffix  pronoun,  as  in  the  Arar 

bic  ^  (7;^^  —^  ;  compare  Deut.  xxxii.  20, 
tiT^SEX .  Instead  of  en  •  anoxi ,  Schlott- 
mann  gives  B[n»]  ^'!![l5]?l5  "and  I  conse- 
crated them,"  endeavouring  to  follow  Cap- 
tain Warren's  indiffijrent  copy ;  Noeldeke 
thought  of  S':)j5«;^. — nvi^.  As  the  reading 
of  this  word  seems  perfectly  certain,  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  Ganneau's  remarks  {Revue 
Archeologique^  June,  p.  384) :  "  La  presence 
du  nom  du  dieu  national  des  Israelites  avec 
Porthographo  m6me  de  la  Bible,  nous  parait 
prouver  pdremptoirement  qu'  k  P^poque  de 
M6sa  le  t^tragramme  sacre  se  pronon^ait 
comme  un  mot  ordinaire,  et  que  ce  n'  est 
que  plus  tard,  beaucoup  plus  tard,  je  pense, 
qu'  apparut  la  reticence  mystique  dont  il 
est  I'objet.  11  est  clair  que  le  Yahveh  h6- 
breu  etait  tout  aussi  ponnu  des  Moabites  et 


autres  peuples  voisins  que  Chamos,  Molech, 
Baal  r^taient  des  Israelites." 

19.  ntntnbn  is  the  infinitive,  with  suffix, 
of  the  form  nnribn  (see  11. 11, 15). — nc-ri 
presents  us  with  a  certain  example  of  the 

20.  '.nxn,  Moabite  form  for  D'»r)5<^.— 
n»n,  for  n^fiii.     Ganneau  renders  this  ex- 
pression by  **  en  tout,"  Schlottmann  by  **  die 
voile  Zahl,"  "  the  full  number."     We  have 
adopted  the  translation  of  Derenbourg,  re- 
garding tsxn^as  a  collective   (opposed  to 
s:t  ,  Isaiah  ix.  13,  xix.  15)  ;  but  Noeldeke's 
version  is  also  admissible,  taking  xtir^  as 
"  a  chief,"  viz.  "  every  chief  of  his."    The 
suffix  in  nto^  refers  to  the  word  Moab.— 
The  next  phrase  yrr^'^  nntDHi  is  rather  diffi- 
cult.    Ganneau,  Neubauer,  and   Noeldeke, 
take  the  word  (as  we  have  done)  from  k^j 
— » T\\5n  (compare  ,1.  80),  the  suffix  ^efe^ 
ring  grammatically  to  mb^,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  meaning.     Derenbou^  in  the 
Journal  Aaiaiique  gives  the  translation  **je 
devastai,"  but  in  the  Mevue  Israelite,  "]e 
tombai  avec  tumuHe  sur  Jebatz,"  M-hich  is 
almost  identical  with  Schimder's  rendering, 
"  ich  rUckte  under  Hurrahruf  wider  Jabasz.'' 
Schlottmann  also  derives  the  word  from 
nxttJ,  which  he  considers  —  nrrS  (see  the 
HithjSa'el  of  both,  and  compare  n«^nn), 
**  Mit  2  construirt,"  says  ^he,  *'  scheint  es 
term,  techn.  fur  das  Belagcrn  (gleichsam  ios 
Auge  fassen,  cemiren)  einer  Stadt  zu  sein." 
We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  go  so  far. 

21.  nfeob,  infinitive  from  hBO.  The 
word  is  distinctly  legible  on  the  stone  {Bevnt 
Archeologique,  June,  p.  370). 

IV.  The  public  works  of  king  Me^ba. 

Line  21.  Dibon,  being  in  all  probability 
the  seat  of  king  MesWs  family  (•'as'^n, 
1.  1,  2),  was  chosen  by  him  as  his  head- 
quarters, and  strongly  fortified  accordingly. 
— ^The  word  msh  (Plebrew  n»in)  is  in  ap- 
position to  nn-ip.  The  final  d  in  B^m 
is  doubtful ;  it  should  probably  be  r?^) 
though  Dnns  for  pnx  in  1.  15  seems  to  be 
certain.  The  words  Dn3>**n  n«n  designate 
one  portion  of  the  rampart,  looking  towards, 
or  running  along  the  edge  of,  the  wood  that 
clothed  the  mountain  at  the  rear ;  whilst  by 
^arn  ncn  is  intended  another  portion,  most 
likely  looking  down  upon  the  town. 

22.  Of  the  first  word  only  two  letters  are 
certain,  rn ;  the  third  may  be  3  or  B ;  th« 
fourth  seems  illegible.  M.  de  Yogiai,  mind- 
ful of  the  similar  locality  at  Jerusalem,  has 
proposed  to  read  ^B^n,  which  we  have 
adopted  (compare  Nehem.  iii.  27) ;  whilst 
Schlottmann  conjectures  pern .  The  Ophel 
at  Dibon,  as  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  higher 
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portion  of  the  castle-hill, — ^^"J^ttJ ,  or,  after 

the  ^rapnalo  form,  H'»';)5t^,  is  the  phiral  of 

•)?«,  with  pron.  suff. ;  and  so  in  mn^^ac, 

from  b^aia . 
•  t  • 

23.  if^^  TO  is  rendered  by  Vogiie,  Neu- 
bauer,  Schlottmann,  and  Noeldeke,  "pal- 
ace," r^bia  n'^a,  1  Kings  xvi.  18.  Ganne^u 
at  first  took  it  for  -qbtj  ng  (1  Kings  xi.  7), 
to  which  view  Geiger  adheres. — ^The  words 
•jn  •  •  •  i:jHn  "^xba  have  puzzled  all  the  trans- 
lators. Ganneau  speaks  of  the  lacuna  as 
being  an  ancient  one :  "  le  milieu  de  ce  mot 
a  tout  a  fait  disparu  par  suite  d'une  ancienne 
cassure,  peut-6tre  d'un  martelage  de  la 
pierre."  Schlottmann  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  bad  spot  on  the  stone,  which  the  en- 
graver of  the  inscription  avoided.  Gan- 
neau^s  first  translation  was  "  les  deux  diffe- 
rents  (les  prisons?)  Acheraims  (I),**  from 

D7»b3 ;  his  second,  "  les  prisons  des  ....," 
from    KbSj    pi.    ta'^Kba.     Neubauer  gives 

*' aqueducts,"  [P*^]^^,?;  '^^?^  which  was 
also  Schlottmann's  first  reading,  though  ar- 
rived 'at  somewhat  differently.  Schlott- 
mann's second  reading  is  pdnn  '»xb», 
*'  cisterns  for  the  water  that  runs  off  the 
hills"  (compare  Num.  xxi.  16).  Deren- 
bourg  gives  "  les  prisons  pour  les  hommes," 
tJKH  •'Kb*.  Noeldeke  thinks  of  "store- 
houses"  or  "magazmes."  Lastly,  Geiger, 
in  accordance  with  his  translation  of  ^'o  na, 
reads  •;•»[«  •»»]  ttJxn  ntb3 ,  "  instruments  of 
fire(-worship),  for  there  were  none,"  taking 
•»Kba  as  a  plural  of  "iba  —  ^b» ,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  D^xbn  ,  cxBr ,  D''xrD , 
etc  Of  all  these  conjectures  Schlottmann's 
second  seems  the  most  plausible.  Gan- 
nenu's  revised  text  exhibits  i"»  •  •  •  •  okh  , 
but  in  his  former  text  he  gave,  n*  •  •  -©xn . 
Consequently  the  ■»  is  doubtful,  and  we  may 
venture  to  read  with  Schlottmann  p— dxn  , 
plural  of  ^tiK . 

24.  The  word  "^a  is  doubtless  *)i,  not 
^a  \hT  "^na),  as  Ganneau  supposes  ("  un 
puits"). — ',tj  for  •p»,  as  in  Num.  xx.  5, 
Tm6h>  •j^K  B'^o^  (compare  "jit  for  •j'^i* , 
Vfhere  ?). 

25.  nn^aa  should  perhaps  be  pronounced 
nh'jaa,  the  retention  of  the  ■»  indicating 
the  diphthong,  as  in  ib'j'n .  In  1.  7  we  had 
nhaa^,  and  in  1.  23  we  find  na. — ^The 
words  nnnaan  •»n*^a  have  caused  some  per- 
plexity to  the  commentators,  though  all  of 
them,  except  Ganneau  and  Schlottmann, 
agree  in  thinking  that  some  sort  of  pubUc 
work  is  intended.  Neubauer,  for  example, 
gives :  "  and  I  made  a  ditch  round  Karhah 
with  [the  men]  of  Israel;"  Haug,  "  und 
ich  hieb  nieder  >vas  niederzuhauen  war  (an 


Baumen)  fi^r  den  Marktplatz  (um  ihn  her- 
zustellen]  ;  "  Derenbourg,  "  Je  oreusai  en- 
core le  foss6  pour  la  citodelle  dans  .... 
d'lsrael ; "  Noeldeke,  "  und  ich  habe  den 
Graben  (t)  fur  die  Flache  gegraben  bei  (dem 
Falle?)  Israel's."  Ganneau^s  translation 
was  :  "  et  c'est  nioi  qui  ai  fait  I'immolation, 
k  I'esplanade  (?),  avec  ....  Israel ; "  but 
subsequently  he  has  wavered,  being  inclined 
to  Neubauer's  view  of  the  employment  of 
Jewish  captives  in  the  work.  Schlottmann, 
following  the  analogy  of  !j  n'»*^a  IT^S ,  con- 
ceives the  meaning  to  be :  "  and  I  made  a 
law  for  Korcha  against  [keeping  up  the  as- 
sociation with  the  people]  of  Israel ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  he  takes  a  in  the  sense  of 
"  against,"  and  supplies  the  lacuna  by  read- 
ing n^nfita .  He  is,  of  course,  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  two  populations,  Jewish 
and  Moabite,  in  the  town  of  Dibon  or 
Korchoh,  had  enter.ed  into  a  sort  of  associa- 
tion or  league  .with  each  other,  as  at  the 
present  day  the  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans in  Kerek.  To  us  Neubauer's  reading 
seems  on  the  whole  the  best:  "and  I  cut 
Uie  moat  for  Korcha  with  (the  help  of)  the 
captives  of  Israel,"  ^K'jtD^  [■»'np]«a.  The 
word  ''nna  is  the  1  pers.  sing,  of  n^a ,  not 
of  rrn^ ,  though  the  meaning  is  nearly  the 
same,  as  shown  by  the  following  cog 
nate  word  nnnsian ,  which  we  may  point 
nn^acn,  like  nanbia,  or  nn'jaan,  like 
nrnbo.  The  "cutting"  is  here*  probably 
"  ^  moat  "or  "  ditch  "  round  the  citadel. 

26.  rican  —  Hebrew    nbosn  ;    but  we 
might  also  read  in  the  plural  r&oan  . 

27.  In  fcen  o-^n,  as  Noeldeke  remarks, 
the  forms  refer  grammatically  to  the  word 
na ,  as  in  Micah  v.  1. — ^The  lacuna  at  the 
end  of  the  line  is  very  puzzling.  Schlott- 
mann proposes  •j'a"'^  bfi<  Ra  i-^x;  '»a ,  "  for 
the  men  of  Dibon  had  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  it,"  or  "  overpowered  it."  Deren- 
bourg's  translation  is  :  "  et  je  blitis  Betzer, 
qui  6tait  abandonn^  "  (from  aT9)  ;  "  [et  les 
chefe]  de  Dib6n  6taient  au  nombre  de 
cinquante."  Perhaps  we  might  venture  to 
read  ih-j-^  ttJ[x  na  "TiajTy  "a,  ''for  I  left 
behind  in  it  men  of  l!)ibon,  fifty  [in  num- 
ber]," The  figure  after  O  ''^^y  ^®  a  badly 
drawn  JIT  ,  instead  of  part  of  a  ft. .  Com- 
pare Gen.  1.  8. — Ganneau  and  Haug  take 
^vnan  not  as  the  numeral,  but  as  the  plural 
of  wan. — ^The  word  ns«««  finds  its  ex- 
planation  in  Isaiah  xi.  14. — ^The  lacuna  at 
the  end  of  the  line  again  places  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  interpretation. 
Neubauer's  conjecture,  slightly  modified  by 
Noeldeke,  is  both  ingenious  and  plausible :  • 
•ppa  nxian  nx  •»nKb«  tiaxn ,  "  and  I  con- 
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structed  fortresses  in  the  towns  which  I  add- 
ed to  the  land."  In  this  case  tkIu  must 
be  regarded  as  the  plural  of  the  biblical 
Kiia,  whilst  "inp  (in  the  Bible  nin-'p)  is 
the  plural  of  the  well-known  np.  Noel- 
deke  himself  imagined  that  ppn  might  be 
the  plural  of  npa ,  viz.  •pga  ("  und  ich 
habe  ....  die  Kinder,  die  ich  gcsamraelt 
hatte  auf  der  Erde "),  and  that  the  passage 
might  contain  a  reference  to  Mesha's  wealth 
in  flocks  and  herds  (2  Kings  iii.  4).  Both 
Derenbourg  and  Schlottmann,  on  the  con- 
trary, regard  ppa  as  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  one  translates,  "  Je  r^gne  sur  Baqr^n, 
que  j'ai  ajout^  a  mon  pays ;  "  the  other,  "  1 

filled  [with  inhabitants]  Bikran,  which  I  add- 
ed to  the  country,"  supplying  [lac}^  •»nx]ic. 
These  conjectures  are,  however,  all  upset,  i^ 
as  Ganneau  thinks.  (Revue  Archeologique^ 
June,  p.  885),  the  letter  immediately  pre- 
ceding PK  be  a  s ,  without  a  point  afler  it, 
nKQ.  In  that  case  he  would  risk  the  trans- 
lation :  "  Et  fat  atteini,  ou  rempH,  (le  nom- 
bre)  cent  (1)  avec  les  villes  que  j*ai  ajout^es 
a  la  terre."  We  shall  not  add  a  fresh  con- 
jecture to  the  above,  as  much  light  cannot 
be  derived  from  such  groping  in  the  dark. 
— "nsp^  — "  ^nsojc .  Compare  the  inscrip- 
tion of' EshmCln  4z4r,  11.  19,  20,  and  see 
above  1.  21. 

30.  Schlottmann  regards  nn  as  meaning 
here  "  temple,"  "  the  temple  of  Diblathaira 
and  the  temple  of  Baal-meon."  It  is  true 
that  Baal-meon  was  mentioned  above,  In 
1.  9  ;  but  there  the  name  occurred  incident- 
ally, whilst  Mesha  was  speaking  of  his  cam- 
paign against  Israel ;  and  consequently  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  a  repetition  of  it 
here,  where  he  is  specifying  what  he  did  for 
the  various  cities  of  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  to  pronounce  Schlottmann's  interpre- 
tation wrong. — Ktosjj ,  from  Ktoj .  See  1.  20. 
— At  the  end  of  the  line  Ganneau  now  gives 
a  •/,  where  before  he  had  only  a  stroke^, 

Schlottmann  would  fain  read  [»o]». 

V.  Mesha's  expedition  against  Horonar 
im. 

31.  isS-^ni,  dual— cnSh.  The  1  indi- 
cates  a  diphthongal  pronunciation,  Jfavrdndn 

• 

or  ffaurdndn^  as  in  Hebrew  I*;'!? ,  njn-^^j . 

32.  Ti ,  imperative  of  in*; .  Ganneau  at 
first  gave  k—  (which  was  conjectured  to  be 
either  Mb  or  Ks) ;  afterwards,  na  {Eevue 
Archeologtque,  June,  p.  375) ;  but  he  finally 
admits  the  correctness  of  *in  {ibid.,  p.  385). 
— cnnbn,  imperative. 

•  83,  84.  Of  these  lines  only  a  few  letters 
•^re  legible.    In  1.  34  Ganneau  now  gives 


n©  (perhaps  nc,  year),  where  before  he 
had  only  id.  • 

Recurring  now  to  the  Inscription  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  respect 
of  the  scriptio  plena  et  defectiva,  the  Moab- 
itc  system  stands  midway  between  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Hebrew.  Final  vowels  are 
expressed  by  vowel  letters,  viz.  ''-- ,  i,  ^,  «i, 
as  ^naba,  '»3«,  •'ba,  '»6ei»,  ^«*a ;  %— ,  ^, 

•|-»7  '    ^    7  -17  -t'7  -»|7  J  • 

as  My^i,  ^te5;  n— .  6,  as  naa,  nhas^  nis, 
which  also  occurs  in  Hebrew,  though  "»  is 
far  more  usual.  We  therefore  pronounce 
•j^jx,  dndck,  not  dnocki ;  as  also  Mfibmij 
vat'yahlefehy  not  "feM,  wnr:^,  shedrehf 
not  -rehd.  The  only  case  in  which  a  final 
n  seems  really  to  indicate  the  vowel  d  is 
in  the  word  nib ;  for  nnnpj  is  extremely 
doubtful  (most  probably  nhn;:).  Internal 
vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  but  rarely 
written,  even  where  they  are  not  simple, 
but  spring  from  a  diphthong.  For  example, 
"????,  '^^^.j  i?a>1,  w^,  -i*fe;  anfto  (for 
rfli^c),    "^i^ttin    (fur    ^??''ti/n),    nrcs^   (for 

nh**a:}n,  as  in  1.  25),  rAJia  (for  rMi). 
We  do  not  reckon  here  the  termination  of 
the  dual  in  ^  or  o  (1.  15),  because  we  be- 
lieve the  Moabite  pronunciation  to  hsTe 
been  (i»,  dm,  not  in,  i$n.  Where  we  find 
^  and  *«  written,  their  prea«iice  probably 
indicates  a  diphthong.,  or,  at  laast,  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  former  diphthong ;  elff,  ■»J"')*3j 
ilk'l'n  or  "fl^'n,  nh-'aan.  la  P^y>^^  (1.  22) 
the  •«  may  perhaps  be  written  only  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  singular  ir^^Q^.  With 
respect  to  the  quiescent  aleph,  the  Moabite 
practice  agrees  doaely  with  the  Hebrew. 
For  instance,  we  find  inx»,  r»i ,  K»9t]^, 
^•3^3 ;  but  also  ntnxj ,  n»k"» ,  non  (for 
nwini  n»n  (if  for  n?»'^).  fience,  if  for 
no  otner  reason,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Masoretic  orthography  of  the  Scriptures 
rests  on  an  old  and  sound  tradition.  The 
prophets  and  chroniclers  of  Israel,  when 
writing  their  histories  and  oracles,  must 
have  used  an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  or- 
thography closely  resembling  that  exhibited 
by  this  monument  of  king  Mesha. 

Grammatically  the  inscription  offers  sev- 
eral points  of  interest,  both  in  its  agreement 
with  and  its  deviation  from  the  well-knovm 
Hebrew  forms.  In  the  noun  we  may  re- 
mark the  feminine  termination  rv-:  (also 
Phoen.)  in  the  simple  form,  as  rrosn  (L  3), 
mntfn  (1.  15),  rkoah  (1.  26),  and  prob- 
ably n?n  (1.  12).  '  The  word  T\r6  (1.  2,  8) 
is  a  contraction  for  nstb  (r:tf),  as  n^  for 

r^l^  {^*f^\  ^^  ^or  ^ii  (^?^) ;  nn'»3cn  (1. 
i  25)  and  nyc«5tt  (1.  18)  may  have  been  pro- 
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nounoed  either  nnnaan ,  n5«titt ,  or  more 

<  < 

likely,  nn-^aan ,  rsowia .    The  n—  in  nbia 

(1.  15)  is  not  a  feminine  termination ;  and 
for  the  final  n  in  nn-^p  we  have  accounted 
otherwise.  Of  the  dual  and  plural  termi- 
nation in  }  we  have  already  spoken  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  form  with  d  occurs  in 
1.  15  (dual)  and  1.  21  (plural). 

Of  the  separate  pronouns  there  occur  only 
two,  ^*ax  and  wi .  Among  the  suffix  pro- 
nouns we  may  remark  the  forms  of  the  8 
sing,  masc.,  n^  (n^% ,  '^^fjxa),  Pi-r  (Rt^w , 
STti-j}-;?),  fem.,  n-'  (nis , '  na ;  Pitf^w ; 
mnki),  nvr  (''^''l?*);  P^"^*«  masc.  trj 
(en  "sno«*.). 

The  verb  occurs  in  various  conjugations, 
of  which  the  Kal,  F"el  (nr^ri,  1.  19), 
and  Hi/il  (^srin ,  •'axnn ,  afldxj)  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  forms.  In- 
stead of  Hithpa'ei,  we  find  an  Arabic  fifth 
conjugation,    ta/d'ala,   in    t)|Jcn    (I.   5)  — 

^l^f^n  \  ^^^  aI^o  a  ^o^^  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  eighth  conj.,  iftdala^  viz.  onnbn 
(imperf.  Dnnb»i ,  1.11,15:  infin.  nbntjSna 
1. 19 ;  imperat  cntybn ,  1.  32)  —  m\fl . 

Syntactically,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  use  of  the  so-called  vAv  eonversivum, 
precisely  as  in  Hebrew.  The  only  other 
point  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  omission  of 
the  article  in  nKT  npan  (instead  of  nxm , 
I.  3),  which  has  its  parallel  in  ^t  wn ,  Ps. 
xii.  8,  and  is  common  in  Phoenician, 

As  to  the  vocabulary,  it  is  almost  pure 
Hebrew  ;  for  there  is,  we  believe,  only  one 
word  in  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  the 
root  cannot  be  found  in  the  Bible,  viz.  rpn 
(1.  15).  Many  words  are  specifically  He- 
brew, as  distinguished  from  Phoenician, 
Aramaic,  and  Arabic;  for  example,  nto, 
ann,  ttina,  n^s,  the  objective  pronoun  in 
the  form  m  /hk  ,  the  relative  nt^M  (1. 29), 
the  particle  C|  (l.  6),  etc.  Words  as  yet 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  or  of  somewhat 
doubtful  meaning,  are  )Avi  (1.  4),  niox 
(1.  9),  n-^n  (I.  12),  jp-i  (1.  15),  -inw  (1. 
17),  nm3«  (1.  25). 

In  conclusion,  let  us  examine  the  histori- 
cal data  afforded  by  this  inscription,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  fix  its  date,  at  least  ap- 
proximately. 

Eastwards  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  lay  the  territory  of  two  nations 
akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Israelites, 
namely  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites. 
This  territory  reached  from  the  Yabbok 

(i^liUyt,  eZ'Zark&)f  on  the  north,  to  the 

southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
it  was  bounded  by  the  land  of  another  kin- 


dred race,  the  Edomites.  These  three  tribes 
— ^the  Children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Esau 
— had  conquered  and  in  great  part  extirpated 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  such  as  the  Emim, 
Zamzummim,  and  Horim  (see  Deut.  ii.). 
At  the  period  of  the  Israelite  invasion, 
however,  the  mighty  race  of  the  Amorites 
had  appropriated  part  of  this  region ;  for 
Sihon  reigned  as  king  at  Ileshbon,  and  had 
driven  the  Moabites  to  the  south  of  the 

Amon  {,^^*yj^  ^  el-Af&jib).     In  vain  did 


Sihon  oppose  the  onslaught  of  Israel.  He 
and  his  people  were  swept  away ;  and  his 
brother  monarch,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  whose 
territory  lay  farther  to  the  north,  shared 
his  fate.  In  the  partition  of  these  lands 
among  the  conquerors,  the  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whilst 
that  of  Sihon  was  divided  between  the 
smaller  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Joshua 
xiii.),  the  last  named  occupying  the  greater 
part  of   the  district  now  called  el-Belk& 

(lliftJuJt)}  between  the  Yabbok  on  the 
north  and  the  Arnon  on  the  south  (Joshua 
xiii.  15-21).  The  division  between  these 
two  tribes  was,  however,  one  rather  of 
theory  than  of  practice.  For  instance,  in 
Num.  xxxii.  84,  xxxiii.  45,  46,  Dibon  is 
reckoned  a  Gadite  instead  of  a  Beubenite 
town ;  whilst  the  same  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Heshbon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  66  (in  the 
English  Version,  81).  Again,  Aroer  is 
Reubenite  in  Joshua  xiii.  16,  1  Chron.  v.  8, 
but  Gadite  in  Num.  xxxii.  84.  And  hence 
in  Mesha's  inscription,  1.  9,  the  men  of  Gad 
are  described  as  dwelling  in  Ataroth  '*  from 
of  old,''  in  conformity  with  Num.  xxxii. 
34. 

Though  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by 
the  Amorites,  and  kept  out  of  it  by  the  in- 
vading Israelites,  the  Moabites  never  aban- 
doned their  claim,  and  constantly  strove  to 
effect  a  roconquest.  **  The  field  of  Moab  " 
(MiTQ  rrito),  *'  the  plain  '*  (nto'-^an ,  Deut.  iii. 
10^  iv.  43),  "the  plain  of  Medeba  unto 
Dibon"  (Joshua  iii.  9),  ".the  plains  of 
Moab"  (aR*!*  Pia*;?,  Num.  xxii.  1,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  8),  could  not  be  lightly  surrendered 
by  a  pastoral  race  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  to  whom 
their  possession  was  almost  a  necessity. 
Hence  the  hostility  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab 

(Num.  xxii.  2),  who  saw  in  the  Children  of 
srael  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even 
the  Amorites  had  been.  Hence  the  tyranny 
of  Eglon,  who  lorded  it  over  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years,  and  even  made  himself 
master  of  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  palm-trees," 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Judges  iii.  13). 
Hence  the  struggle  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47) ;  and  the  subjugation  by  David  (2  Sam. 
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viii.  2),  who,  as  king  of  Israel,  recked  but 
little  of  his  descent  from  Ruth  or  of  tne 
asylum  afforded  to  his  parents  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4).  During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the 
Moabites  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace 
with  Israel ;  and  indeed  we  find  that  mon- 
arch in  his  later  years  building  *'an  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem  " 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  At  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  afler  Solomon's  death, 
the  sovereignty  over  Moab  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Moabites  till  the  reign 
of  Ahaziah,  when  the  fact  of  their  rebellion 
is  simply  mentioned,  2  Kings  i.  1,  and  again 
ch.  iii.  4,  5,  where  we  read  that  Mesha, 
"  the  sheep-master,"  refused  the  customary 
tribute,  "  when  Ahab  was  dead,"  and  "  re- 
belled against  the  king  of  Israel."  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  v.  6,  we  are  told  that 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Ahab 
and  brother  of  Ahaziah,  summoned  his  vas- 
sal (1  Kings  xxii.  3,  4,  30,  2  Kings  iii.  7) 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to  aid  him  in 
making  war  upon  Moab.  The  allies  passed 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
**  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  "  (which 
was  then  a  dependency  of  Judah,  1  Kings 
xxii.  47),  where  they  were  near  perishing 
for  want  of  water,  and  entered  the  territory 
of  Moab  from  tlie  south.  They  were  en- 
countered by  Mesha  upon  the  border.  But 
the  allied  armies  were  victorious ;  and  their 
devastating  progress  was  only  stayed  by 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  Kir  Har^seth  of 
Kir  Moab.  After  siege  had  been  laid  to 
the  city,  Mesha,  with  seven  hundred  men, 
tried  to  break  through  the  beleaguering  host, 
but  could  not ;  and  then,  in  his  hour  of  dire 
necessity,  he  sought  to  propitiate  his  god 
Kemosh  by  taking  his  eldest  son,  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offering  him 
for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  walL  Where- 
upon, it  is  added  (2  Kings  iii.  27),  ^  there 
was  great  indignation  f^iainst  Israel,  and 
they  departed  il'om  him,  and  returned  to 
their  own  land,"  evidently  implying  that 
the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  that  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  returned  home  without 
effecting  the  subjugation  of  Moab. 

To  follow  the  history  of  Moab  further  is, 
for  our  present  purpose,  unnecessary.  There 
can  be  no.  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Mesha  of  the  inscription  with  the  Mesha  of 
2  Kings  iii. ;  and  we  must  therefore  seek 
for  a  period  in  his  reign  to  which  the  monu- 
ment found  at  Dibon  may  be  ascribed. 

That  it  was  not  set  up  after  the  joint  ex- 
pedition of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  is 
certain,  because  in  that  case  it  would  inevi- 
tably have  contained  a  paragraph  referring 


thereto.  Mesha  would  most  assuredly  have 
told  how  his  foes  besieged  him  in  Kir  Moab; 
how  he  sacrificed  his  first-bom  unto  Kemosh; 
and  how  his  god,  thus  propitiated,  dispersed 
his  enemies  and  made  them  flee  again  to 
their  own  land.  But  not  a  word  of  all  this 
do  we  find  in  the  inscription ;  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  of  the 
siege  of  Kir  Hareseth,  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
of  their  subsequent  retreat.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  expedition  agunst  Horonaimt 
the  whole  scene  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Arnon.  The  enemy  of  Moab  is  the  king 
of  Israel ;  but  Kemosh  is  propitious  to  his 
people ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mesha 
the  Moabites  are  invariably  victorious. 

Omri,  king  of  Israel,  as  we  are  told  in 
1.  5,  oppressed  Moab  for  a  long  time.  As 
Eglon  seized  upon  Jericho  (Judges  iii.  13), 
the  Philistines  upon  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiil 
5,  23),  and  Baasha  upon  Hannah  (1  Kings 
XV.  17),  so  did  Omri  upon  Medeba,  which 
he  fortified,  and  from  which  he  was  able  to 
command  the  whole  surrounding  coanU'y. 
His  son  Ahab  maintained  a  garrison  in  the 
same  spot;  and  so  they  oppressed  Muab, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  for  forty  years. 
But  even  before  the  death  of  Ahab,  Mesha 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Moab,  and  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  that  monarch  and  the  Syriuns. 
He  looked  with  joy  (1.  7)  upon  the  death 
of  Ahab  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army  (1 
Kings  xxii.  35,  36) ;  and  the  rout  of  the 
Israelites  at  Ramoth-Gilead  was  the  sigruil 
for  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  To  an  en- 
ergetic leader  the  enterprise  must  have  ap- 
peared a  hopeful  one.  lie  knew  that  there 
was  a  large  Moabite  population  resident  in 
some  of  the  towns,  whilst  others  were  per- 
haps entirely  in  their  hands ;  and  he  saw 
that  no  immediate  help  could  be  expected 
from  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  mighty 
lord  of  Medeba  was  dead,  and  Jehoshaphat 
of  Judah  a  fugitive. 

So  Mesha  crossed  the  Arnon  at  Aroer, 
by  the  ordinary  fords  (^"onRb  pi'^SW, 
Isaiah  xvi.  2),  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  fortified  it  (1.  27).  At  a  subsequent 
period,  in  all  likelihood,  he  constructed  here 
a  sort  of  road  (n^C'o)  or  dyke  over  the 
river,  to  facilitate  the  passage — a  woric  of 
no  small  difficulty,  as  the  ravine  of  the 
Arnon  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Eusc^bius, 
TOTTos  ^opayywSiys  <r<^o8pa  ^(aXcTro?.  From 
Aroer  Mesha  passed  on  to  Dibon,  of  which 
town  his  family  appear  to  have  been  nativef 
and  chiefs  (•'sa-'nn ,  1.  1,  2).  Here  be  wa? 
probably  wekjomed  by  the  population  (l 
28),  and  had  no  difiiculty  in  making  himt^lf 
master  <»f  the  citadel,  Korchoh.    This  h« 
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fortiBed  strongly  (1.  21,  22),  built  a  palace 
in  it  (1.  23),  constructed  public  reservoirs 
(1.  23),  and  ordered  every  citizen  to  make 
a  cistern  in  his  own  house  (1.  24,  25).  Be- 
sides, he  forced  the  Israelite  population,  or 
the  captives  he  had  taken,  to  construct  a 
moat  round  the  town  (I.  25).  He  thus  se- 
cured, in  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  a 
fortress  as  a' counterpoise  to  Medeba  in  the 
northern ;  and  from  here  he  undertook  ex- 
peditions iu  different  directions ;  in  one  of 
them  a  band  of  fifty  Dibonites  captured 
the  town  of  Bezer  ( I.  28 ;  see  Deut.  iv.  43, 
Joshua  XX.  8).  Mesha,  however,  pressed 
on  northwards  with  his  forces,  and  occupied, 
apparently  without  difficulty,  Kiryathaim 
and  Baal-meon  (1. 9).  The  latter  place,  also 
called  Beth-Baal-meon  and  Beth-meon,  lay 
on    the   stream   now   named  Zark&  Ma'in 
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(^^^juuo  Upa)))  not  far  from  Beth-Diblathaim 

or  Diblathalm  (1.  30,  compare  Jerem.  xlviii. 
22,  Num.  xxxiii.  46).  And  Kiryathaim 
could  not  have  been  very  remote ;  for,  like 
Noeldeke,  we  doubt  the  identification  of 
Kiryathaim    with    the    modem    Koraiyftt 

(vs,>lJ^Cd))  which  we  are  inclined  to  find  in 

Kerioth,  ni»")pjn  (Jerem.  xlviii.  41,  Amos 
ii.  2)  or  nwj?  (Jerem.  xlviii.  24),  one  of 
the  .principal  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ke 
mosh  (1.  13).  This  last-named  place  was 
no  doubt  one  of  those  which  gladly  received 
the  Moabite  conqueror;  and  from  it  he 
probably  organized  the  expedition  against 

Ataroth  (compare  the  name  of  the  Jebel 

*Att^r<is,  (jjw.^La^),  a  town  with  a  Gadite 

population  (I.   10),  and   one  of  the  posts 

fortified  by  Ahab  (1. 11).  This  place  Mesha 
took  by  storm ;  he  massacred  the  inhab- 
itants (1.  11),  plundered,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  (1.  12),  and  car- 
ried off  the  sacred  utensils  as  an  ofiering  to 
his  god  at  Kerioth  (L  13).  He  repeopled 
the  town,  however  (1.  13),  with  colonists 
from  Shir&n  {'{^tb ,  probably  identical  with 
Sibmah,  Num.  xxxii.  38,  Joshua  xiii.  19) 
and  another  place,  the  name  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  Tnnt  p'j:^  — -jn^gn  tyyi  (Josh, 
xiii.  19).  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
planned  a  still  bolder  stroke.  Well  to  the 
north,  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
lay  the  town  of  Nebo  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  38, 
xxxiii.  47),  apparently  one  of  the  principal 
seats  in  this  district  of  Uie  worship  of  Je- 
hovah (1.  14).  Marching  all  night^  Mesha 
pounced  upon  the  town  at  dawn,  captured 
it  by  midday  ^l.  15),  and  treated  it  as  the 
Israelites  had  formerly  treated  Jericho,  Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  etCt     The  town  was  de» 


voted  to  Asht6r-Kem6sh,  every  living  crea- 
ture in  it  massacred,  the  tabernacle  of  Je- 
hovah plundered,  and  the  sacred  vessels  car- 
ried off  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Kemosh 
at  Kerioth  or  Dibon  (1. 16-18).  With  such 
scenes  passing  under  his  eyes,  well  might  a 
psalmist  cry  out*(Ps.  xliv.  23)  :  "  For  Thy 
sake  ai*e  we  killed  all  the  day  long,  are 
counted  as  sheep  for  slaughter."  These 
massacres  seem  at  length  to  have  aroused 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel.  He  would  appear 
to  have  marched  against  Mesha  and  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Jahaz  (Num.  xxi.  23), 
perhaps  about  half-way  between  Medeba  and 
bibon,  where  he  took  up  a  fortified  position 
(1.  18,  19).  Of  the  events  of  this  struggle 
we  learn  nothing  either  from  the  Bible  or 
from  the  inscription.  All  that  we  know  is 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps,  as 
Schlottmann  suggests,  a  threatened  inroad 
of  the  Syrians),  Ahaziah  retired  from  Jahaz, 
driven  out,  as  the  inscription  phrases  it,  by 
Kemosh  (1.  19)  ;  and  the  place  was  occupied 
by  Mesha  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of 
the  chief  men  of  Dibon  (1.  20).  Having 
thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Moabite  territory,  from  the  Arnon  to  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Mesha  turned  his 
attention  to  an  enemy  in  the  south,  probably 
an  Edomite  chieftain,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Horonaim  (Isaiah  xv.  5,  Jerem.  xlviii. 
34),  not  far  from  Zoar.  Moab  and  £dom 
were  by  no  means  on  friendly  terms  (wit- 
ness 2  Kings  iii.  9,  Amos  ii.  1)  ;  and  besides, 
Edom  was  at  this  time  subject  to  Judah  (1 
Kings  xxii.  47),  and  did  not  cast  off  the  yoke 
till  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22).  With-  the 
mutilated  history  of  this  expedition  (I. 
31-33)  the  inscription  concludes. 

The  last  line  may  possibly  have  con- 
tained a  date ;  but,  if  so,  it  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  not  to  be  deciphered.  And  we 
must  therefore  be  contented  to  place  the  in- 
scription, approximately,  in  the  second  year 
of  Ahaziah  s  reign,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
that  of  his  brother  Jehoram,  b.c.  896-894. 


Art.  II. — ^Thb  Poems  of  Shelley. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Shelley,  his  personality  is  still  a  riddle ;  he 
is  the  only  one  of  that  group  of  great  poets 
which  adorned  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England,  whose  life  is  too 
unaceountable  to  throw  light  upon  his  writ- 
ings. Even  Byron,  whose  reputation  has 
been  so  much  debated,  is  really  less  per- 
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plexing.  Of  him  we  know  enough  at  any 
rate  to  discues ;  there  is  evidence  to  support 
a  theory.  Whenever  Shelley's  life  comes  to 
be  written,  the  evidence  wiH  be  of  a  different 
kind ;  many  minute  circumstances  will  have 
to  be  accumulated,  many  inconspicuous  hab- 
its will  have  to  be  established,  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  all  or  almost  all  who 
lived  with  him.  While  we  have  to  look  at 
his  life  in  outline,  many  things  seem  strange, 
grotesque,  irrational ;  some  appear  positively 
repulsive ;  there  is  an  inexplicable  medley  of 
loftiness  and  pettiness,  of  shrewdness  and 
childishness,  of  self-devotion  and  self-indul- 
gence. It  is  impossible  upon  such  data  to 
entertain  the  question — with  which  Mr.  Rot*- 
setti  sums  up  the  biography  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  his  poems — whether  Shelley  the 
man  was  worthy  to  be  Shelley  the  poet,  or 
to  ascertain  by  what  standard  he  desired  to 
be  tried,  or,  by  what  standard  we  ought  to 
try  him.  We  cannot  ascertain,  wiui  the 
materials  before  us,  what  was  the  charm  of 
manner  and  of  character  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  so  many  good  judges  not  only  to 
love  but  to  esteem  a  man  whose  organiza- 
tion was  certainly  diseased,  whose  habits 
were  full  of  eccentricities,  some  of  them 
unpleasing,  and  whose  conduct  was  more 
than  once  incompatible  with  any  theory  of 
what  was  due  to  others.  Perhaps,  as  a  pro- 
visional theory,  it  would  be  most  reasonable 
to  conceive  Shelley  as  something  of  a  patri- 
cian Rousseau ;  there  was  the  same  abstract 
and  ideal  benevolence,  the  same  tendency  to 
find  self-pity  the  choicest  of  luxuries,  the 
same  susceptibility  to  fanciful  dangers  and 
imaginary  wrongs,  the  same  neglect  in  the 
discharge  of  tnfiing  obligations,  the  same 
impatience  of  ordinary  social  conventions. 
It  IS  hardly  tmfair  to  Snelley  to  connect  his 
great  and  undeniable  superiority  to  Rous- 
seau with  the  fact  that  one  was  an  aristocrat 
bom  and  bred,  and  the  other  a  bourgeois 
bom  and  bred.  Much  of  Rousseau's  sordid 
sensuality  is  the  natural  exuberance  of  keen 
and  overwrought  feelings  in  a  nature  never 
tndned  to  refinement  by  any  early  infiuence, 
and  including  coarse  fibres  of  its  own.  His 
insane  jealousies,  his  ferocious  ingratitude, 
inexcusable  as  they  were,  are  only  too  like 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  the  people,  with  an  hysterical  tempera- 
ment, whose  eloquent  writings  had  ^ven 
him  a  precarious  nold  upon  an  aristocratic 
society.  It  would  be  unjust  to  forget  or  to 
depreciate  Shelley's  practical  and  habitual 
generosity ;  and  to  say  that  freehandedness 
IS  an  aristocratic  virtue  is  not  a  refiection 
on  Shelley,  but  a  compliment  to  aristocra- 
cies. 


It  is  certainly  impossible  to  separate  Shel- 
ley's personality  from  his  poetry,  in  the  way 
in  which  Scott  and  Shakspeare  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  writings.     It  has  been  said 
that  Wordsworth  could  only  represent  three 
characters — Wordsworth  at  his  best,  and 
Wordsworth  at  his  worst,  and  somebody 
else.    Byron  could  embody  no  men,  except 
his  recollection  of  Ali  Pasha,  thrown  into 
different  attitudes,  and  relieved  against  diffe- 
rent back^ounds,  and  tinged  more  or  less 
deeply  with  his  own  remorse.     His  women 
all  ring  the  changes  on   ^  the  love  of  tiie 
vulture,  the  rage  of  the  turtle ;"  they  are  all 
sultanas,  soft  or  furious  as  the  case  may  be. 
Byron,  however,  was  at  any  rate  a  master  of 
local  colour;  and  his  figures  were  nerer 
phantoms,   though  they  might  sometimes 
seem  theatrical.    But  Shelley  started  with 
himself  in  faiiyland,  instead  of  with  a  dis- 
torted and  idealized  projection  of  himself  in 
the  Levant ;  he  conceived  poetry  as  embody- 
ing the  highest  moments  of  the  higboit 
minds;  he  knew  no  mind  except  his  own; 
and  he  was  certainly  justified  in  ranking  his 
own  among  the  highest.     His  more  am- 
bitious poems  are  reflections  of  his  aspira- 
tions :  his  lighter  poems  are  reflections  of  his 
moods  and  his  circumstances.     The  ^  Ado- 
nais "  and  the  "  Cenci "  are  the  only  two 
considerable  poems  ^where  the  writer  does 
not  inculcate  his  peculiar  opinions,  though 
he  early  discovered  that  the  direct  dogma- 
tism of  '*  Queen  Mab  "  was  hardly  to  be 
considered  artistic.     Still  the  '^  Revolt  of 
Islam,"    **  Prometheus    Unbound,"   "TTie 
Masque  of  Anarchy,"  are   all  thoroughly 
didactic ;  so  are  the  fragments  of  two  poems 
which  would  have  been  very  elaborate  if 
completed,    ^Prince  Athanase"    and  the 
"Triumph  of  Life."    Even   "Alastor"  is 
made  to  inculcate  the  moral  that  an  anti- 
social temperament  is  a  curse  which  no 
genius,  no  purity,*  no  devotion,  no  benero- 
lence,  can  defeat.     **  Adonais  "  itself,  thongh 
it  is  not  written  for  any  opinion,  is  risibly 
written  from  opinions  like  tne  rest.    Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Rossetti  did  well  to 
bring  together  the  scanty  material  for  a8ce^ 
taining  Shelley's  opinions.     It  is  scarcely  s 
paradox  to  say  that  his  opinions  are  the 
harder  to  ascertain,  from  the  great  i^)po^ 
tance  he  attached  to  them.    We  have  s 

freat  deal  of  fervour  and  comparatirelj 
ttle  statement.  Some  vital  change  in  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  all  mankind  is  indii^ 
pensable;  the  poet  insists  vehemently  on  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  this,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  it ;  but  the  change 
itself  remains  obscure,  owing  to  this  teiy 
vehemence.  Tyranny  and  superstition  are  to 
be  rooted  up,  and  then — 
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^'  Here  the  voice  warbled,  and  changed  like  a 

bird's,  [words." 

There  was  more  of  the  music  and  less  of  the 

This  obscurity  gives  their  value  to  the  frag- 
mentary prose  treatises  and  to  the  remain- 
ing records  of  Shelley's  conversation ;  they 
are  the  only  sources  for  discovering  what 
thoughts  fed  his  desires. 

Perhaps  the    newest  and   certainly  the 
most  significant  of  Mr.  Eossetti's  points,  is 
the  abiding  influence  of  Berkeley  on  Shelley's 
speculations,  which  serves  to  explain,  among 
other  things,  his  habit  of  coupling  Plato  and 
Bacon  as  objects  of  admiration.     He  believ- 
ed that  those  two  gteat  names  belonged  to 
kindred  spirits;   and  we  find  an  adequate 
explanation  of  his  position  in  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  stood  himself  at 
the   meeting-point  of  Greek  idealism  and 
English  inductive  psychology.     As  Shelley 
was  at  no  time  a  systematic  student,  he  na- 
turally adopted  only  what  scuted  him.     In 
fact  he  speaks  in  1820  of  being  already  long 
convinced,  in  1812,  when  Berkeley's  works 
were   borrowed  for  him,   of  the  truth  of 
Berkeley's  aphorism :  "  The  mind  can  create 
nothing,  it  can  only  perceive."     This,  of 
course,  is  inconsistent  with  Berkeley's  sys- 
tematic doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  said  to 
exist  except  mind  and  its  perceptions.     For 
the  Mind  which,  according  to  Berkeley,  pre- 
sents  to  all   other  minds  the  ideas  which 
they  perceive,  must  surely  be  said  qua  mind 
to   create ;   and  this  applies  even  to  other 
minds,  since  they  give  existence  to  their 
objects  by  perceiving  them.     But  this  dual- 
ism is  reaUy  more  in  harmony  with  Berke- 
ley's original  starting-point,  and  with  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  human  mind,  than 
the  conclusion  which  he  actually  adopted; 
and  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether 
Shelley  or  Berkeley  is  to  blame  for  misre- 
presenting the  central  idea  of  Berkeley's 
philosophy.     It  was  naturally  impossible  to 
Shelley,  as  a  dualist,  to  be  a  theist  in  any 
ordins^  sense.     It  was  still  more  impossible 
for  him  to  be  a  pantheist     But  it  may  fair- 
ly be  said  that  he  conceived  both  mind  and 
nature  in  a  pantheistic  way;  each  was  a 
force  one  in  itself,  and  manifold  in  its  forms. 
Of  course  the  individual  soul  could  be  no 
more  than  one  of  the  forms  of  universal 
mind ;  and  the  question  of  personal  immor- 
tality becomes  one  of  very  subordinate  im- 
portance.    Mind  and  nature  are  imperishable 
through  all  their  diflerent  transformations; 
and  Shelley  believed  that  their  transforma- 
tions were,  upon  the  whole,  stages  of  an  as- 
sured and  illimitable  though  not  uninterrupt- 
ed progress.     Whether  any  of  the  forms  of 
mind,  any  parts  of  the  universal  intellect 
(Shelley  seems  not  to  have  decided  between 
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these  alternative  metaphors,  though  each  is 
a  theory)  can  preserve  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous existence,  was  not  an  important 
question  to  one  so  gregarious  as  Shelley  in 
his  dreams  of  happiness.  When  the  good 
time  came,  when  all  space  overflowed  with 
the  simple  glee  of  universal  brotherhood,  it 
would  matter  little  if  one  of  the  blessed 
should  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  had  sung 
and  panted  and  sobbed  for  it  in  days  when 
all  men  were  not  yet  brothers,  and  when 
many  men  were  unhappy.  As  his  wishes 
were  not  too  deeply  interested,  he  was  able 
to  estimate  calmly  how  little  evidence  there 
was  for  answering  the  question  so  stated; 
he  was  content  to  have  some  hopes  and  no 
fears,  and  to  believe  that  the  country  beyond 
the  grave  was  not  foreign  to  men's  interests 
or  desires.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
indiiSerence  to  questions  aloof  from  his 
keenest  feelings  would  not  have  disqualified 
him  as  a  metaphysician,  though  he  had  un- 
deniable metaphysical  talent.  Both  his 
imagination  and  his  intellect  were  admira- 
bly fitted  to  deal  with  abstractions ;  and  no 
reader  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  and  "  Peter  Bell  * 
can  deny  his  great  dialectical  acuteness.  It 
was  natural  that  one  so  gifted  should  have 
hesitated  as  to  his  way,  especiaUy  as  at  an 
early  age  it  seems  more  important  to  an  in- 
telligent person  to  have  grasped  neglected 
truth  than  to  have  produced  immature 
poetry.  If  Shelley  erred  in  the  matter  he 
may  protect  himself  by  the  authority  of 
Goethe,  who,  after  completing  his  greatest 
poem,  in  the  height  of  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, regretted  that  he  had  not  devoted  him- 
self to  physical  science.  It  is  true  that 
Goethe  did  make  discoveries  in  physics,, 
which  Shelley  did  not  make  in  metaphysics ;: 
but  Shelley  in  his  life-time  was  never  appre- 
ciated as  a  poet)  and  might  be  pardoned  for 
forgetting  that  his  imagination  was  too 
luxuriant  and  his  intellect  too  impatient  for^ 
a  metaphysician. 

This  intellectual  impatience  was  the  chier 
reason  that  Shelley's  protests  against  the- 
political  injustice  of  his  time  fell  flat  upon* 
the  public  car.  A  political  theory  always 
requires  an  historical  theory  to  back  it ;  and 
Shelley  was  too  impatient  of  history  ever  t» 
have  an  historical  theory.  It  would  be  u». 
just  to  say  that  he  had  no  political  instinct*;, 
he  perceived  before  most  Englishmen  of  his 
day  how  much  force  lay  in  the  simple  ex- 
'  prcssion  of  the  will  of  large  popular  masses,, 
even  when  they  had  no  constitutional  means, 
of  enforcing  that  wiU,  and  abstained  from 
tangible  threats  of  extra-constitutional  action. 
As  his  fastidious  humanity  repudiated  the 
violent  means  by  which  all  previous  revolu- 
tions, good  or  bad,  had  been  eflected,  the 
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merit  of  the  discovery  must  be  divided  be- 
tween bis  bead  and  bis  beart  Tbe  same 
delicate  pbilantbropy  made  it  possible  for 
men  like  Medwin  to  claim  Sbelley's  acquies- 
cence as  a  support  for  tbeir  own  prudent 
moderation,  tbougb  there  is  no  reason  to 
ink  that  he  ever  wavered  in  bis  adhesion 
o  his  own  absolute  theories,  however  he  may 
have  been  perplexed  as  to  their  peaceful  ap- 
plication* 

The  same  incnriousness  of  a  mind  whose 
activity  was  uncertain  and  capricious  had  its 
effect  on  Shelley's  views  on  art  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  when  be  joined  in 
eulogizing  the  ideal  beauty  of  Guido,  and 
the  Titanic  sublimity  of  Salvator  Rosa,  he 
only  exhibited  the  docility  of  untrained  en- 
thusiasm. Unintelligent  admiration  of  Michel 
Angelo  was  enforced  by  a  much  stronger 
tradition ;  and  yet  Shelley  judged  him  with 
absolute  independence,  in  fact  with  some- 
thing like  summary  contempt.  Like  Gib- 
son, he  was  repelled  by  the  prodigality  of 
visible  effort  in  his  most  magnificent  works, 
and  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  relegate  him 
to  death  and  hell  to  seek  appropriate  sub- 
jects. If  he  admired  Guido  and  Salvator 
without  reserve,  it  was  because  they  suited 
him.  To  critics  for  whom  the  end  of  art  is 
art  as  truth,  those  artists  may  reasonably 
appear  empty  and  showy  and  subjective ;  but 
Shelley  thought  the  end  of  art  and  nature 
was  to  feed  human  emotion.  Guido  ministers 
abundantly  to  two  favourite  emotions  of 
Shelley's — ecstatic  reverie  and  sentimental 
self-pity.  The  graceful  gladness  of  the 
"  Aurora  "  ministers  to  an  emotion  which  he 
prized  even  more,  because  it  was  less  famil- 
iar. The  fantastic  gloom,  the  feverish  pas- 
sion, the  vindictive  energy  of  Salvator,  are 
the  expression  of  a  feeling  too  genuine  not 
to  be  sometimes  contagious,  even  when  too 
visibly  displayed  for  effect  Shelley  was  not 
a  man  to  reject  such  attractions  because  they 
appeared  in  a  debased  school  during  a 
period  of  artistic  decline.  All  critical  classi- 
^cationti  were  odious  to  him,  partly  because 
he  did  not  understand  them,  partly  because 
he  saw  beyond  them.  Nothing  about  him 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  combination  of 
extreme  exclusiveness,  lOf  opinion  with  the 
widest  inclusivenessf  of  taste.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  his  writings  from  which  it  could 
be  gathered  that  he  believed  Judaism  to  have 
conferred  a  single  service  upon  humanity ; 
but  he  was  unreserved  in  his  admiration  for 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  There  is 
notlung  to  show  that  he  sympathised  with 
.  any  single  aspect  of  Catholicism,  except 
perhaps  with  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  he  certainly  detested  its  hiei*archical 
» organization  with  his  whole  strength,  and 


not  the  leasi  reason  for  his  detestation  was 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  gave  a  willing 
support  to  the  monarchies  of  the  counter 
reformation  and  the  counter  revolution.  Yet 
be  was  the  first  to  introduce  Calderon  to  the 
English  public;  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  make  any  reserve  in  his  praise  of  the 
poet  of  the  Inquisition.  Even  in  .^Eschylus 
there  was  much  to  repel  him ;  the  father  of 
Attic  tragedy  was.  orthodox,  superstitioua, 
and  conservative.  But  Shelley  speaks  quite 
simply  of  his  sublimity.  He  instinctively 
separated  other  men's  opinions  from  their 
poetry,  though  his  own  poetry  was  always 
charged  strongly  with  his  opinions.  Per- 
haps he  was  attracted  to  .^chylus  and  Cal- 
deron by  an  affinity  of  genius.  With  less 
robustness  of  nature,  he  had  the  same  en- 
joyment as^chylus  in  piling  up  grandiose 
thoughts,  gigantic  images,  and  sonorous  dic- 
tion ;  he  is  -^chylean  wherever  he  is  cksa- 
cal  in  his  wonderful "  Prometheus  Unbound." 
His  affinity  to  Calderon  is  remoter,  perhaps 
deeper.  His  music  is  infinitely  more  mani- 
fold and  subtle ;  his  imagery  is  even  more 
profuse ;  he  has  nothing  of  Calderon's  sunny 
clearness  and  serenity.  But  he  has  veiy 
much  in  common  with  his  naked  mysticisJ. 
The  "Sensitive  Plant"  shows  that  be  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  Calderon's  gift  of  stim- 
ulating and  bafiling  the  imagination  and  the 
intellect,  not  by  conceptions  too  vast  to  be 
adequate,  or  by  symbols  too  significant  to  be 
fixed,  but  by  the  most  concrete  and  simple 
images. 

The  influence  of  -^schylus  and  Calderon 
belongs  to  the  period  when  Shelley  had  de- 
cided that  poetry  was  upon  the  whole  to  be 
his  work  in  life,  and  deliberately  educated 
himself  for  it,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  has  informed 
us.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  was  influenced 
by  much  less  distinguished  names.  There 
is  no  poet  whose  point  o£  departure  can  be 
fixed  more  clearly.  It  is  significant  that  be 
should  have  been  attracted  at  first  by  artist^ 
so  inferior  to  himself  as  Moore  and  G.  M. 
Lewis,  and  have  adopted  from  Southey  the 
metre  of  his  first  considerable  work.  Words- 
worth began  as  a  continuator  of  Cowper, 
and  became  original  by  heightening  and 
deepening  his  tone  immeasurably,  rather 
than  by  changing  his  direction.  Scott  be- 
gan with  the  ballads  of  the  Border,  and 
with  the  German  imitations  of  them;  his 
first  considerable  poem  borrowed  its  fonn 
from  the  "  Christabel "  of  Coleridge,  per- 
haps the  most  inventive  and  least  productive 
of  that  great  group  of  contemporaries. 
Byron  began  with  the  wit  and  the  pathos  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  his  Turkish  Tales 
are  visibly  suggested  by  Scott,  though  they 
eclipsed  his  popularity.     Keats  began  by  re- 
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prodaciBg  and  exaggerating  the  sensuous 
profusion   of  one  si<k  of  Elizabethan  art; 
he  continued  till  the  end  assimilating  and 
reproducing  the  tone  of  one  period  after 
another,  and  enriching  each  with  the  com- 
plexity and  intensity  of  a  thoroughly  modem 
mind.     All  these  great  poets  valued  the  wri- 
ters of  whose  tendencies  their  first  attempts 
were  a  continuation  for  the  positive  worth 
of  their  results,  which  served  for  a  time  to 
satisfy  both  their  imagination  and  their  in- 
tellect.      Shelley,  it  is  obvious,  followed  a 
different  course.     When  he  chose  to  exercise 
it,  his  critical  faculty  was  keen,  sound,  and 
subtle  ;    but  his  instinctive  preferences  were 
independent  of  his  critical  faculty.     What 
he  sought  spontaneously  and  f  oimd  in  Lewis 
and  Moore  was  not  a  satisfaction   but   a 
stimulus.       Nothing  of  Lewis's   and   little 
of  Moore's,  is  satisfactory  in  the  sense  that 
it  will  bear  to  be  contemplated  calmly  ;  but 
to  keen  feelings,  that  require  the  relief  of 
expression,  each  oi  them  is  all  that  need  be 
desired.     Shelley's  natural  motives  in  poetry 
were  horror  and  tenderness.     As  almost  all 
that  he  imagined  was  imagined  for  these 
moods  it  was  natural  that  he  should  imitate 
Lewis  and  Moore  in  the  Early  Poems,  such 
as  "  Mutability"  and  "  Stanzas,  April,  1814." 
The  last  of  these,  without  a  single  verbal 
imitation,  recalls  Moore  at  his  very  best, 
with   his  utmost  subtlety   of    feeling    and 
rhythm : —  • 

*''•  The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their 
own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  and  the 
moon  is  m  the  deep, 
Some  respite  to  its    turbulence  unresting 
ocean  knows ; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves  hath 
its  appointed  sleep. 
Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest — ^yet  till  the 
phantoms  fiee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden 
made  dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and  deep 
musings,  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the 
light  of  one  sweet  smile." 

The  stanzas  on  "  Death "  are  even  more  re- 
markable, for  they  represent  a  vbible  transi- 
tion of  manner. 

"  The  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor-beam  of  a  starless  night 

l  Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 

iStQ  the  dawning  of  mom^s  undoubted 
light," 

is  Moore  at  his  best  But  the  two  lines  that 
I  complete  the  stanza  are  too  deep  and  too  sad 
for  him ;  and  the  poem  passes  through  boy- 
ish stoicism  into  such  characteristic  utter- 
ances as 


"  This  world  js  the  nurse  of  all  we  know ; 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel ;" 

and 

« 

^*  Who  tell^th  a  tale  of  unspealdng  death  ? 
Who  Uf  teth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  ? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled 
tomb? 


It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Southey,  with  whom  in  reality 
Shelley  had  scarcely  anything  in  common, 
except  that  Southey  had  once  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  Revolution.     What  had 
been    merely    the    fever    of    youth     with 
Southey,  was  the  passion  of  life  with  Shel- 
ley.    Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
poetry  as  of  their  politics.      Southey  was  a 
man  of  letters,  who  had  written  poems,  and 
only  needed  encouragement  to  make  him 
rise  early  and  write  more  before  he  began 
the  day's  work.     Shelley  was  a  poet.     Pro- 
bably he  was  attracted  by  Southey's  stoicism, 
as  he  was  attracted  by  the  apparent  force 
and  repose  of  Godwin ;  and  besides,  the  re- 
moteness and  ideality  of  "  Thalaba  "  might 
seem  to  express  an  ambition  akin  to  his  own. 
"Thalaba'^  is  the  only  poem  of  Southey's 
which  he  seems  to  have  valued ;  and  his  ad- 
miration of  this  is  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance he  assigned  to  intention  in  poetry. 
Much  of  the  elevation  of  "  Thalaba  "  is  con- 
ventional ;  much  of  its  fluency  is  mechani- 
cal ;   but  its  intention,  though  over-didactic, 
is  really  rare  and  admirable ;  and  Shelley's 
own   inspiration    and   enthusiasm   threw  a 
glow  over  what  interested  him,  which  more 
than  sufficed  to  cover  such  defects  of  execu- 
tion. 

"  Queen  Mab "  is  the  only  ppem  written 
in  the  unrhymed,  lyrical  iambic  metre  of 
**  Thalaba."  The  only  difference  is  that 
Shelley,  trusting  to  his  own  sense  of  melody, 
continues  the  movement  of  each  stanza 
longer,  and  is  less  careful  to  vary  the  length 
of  line ;  in  fact,  the  latter  part  is  mostly 
written  in  blank  verse,  with  an  occasional 
octosyllabic  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
paragraph.  In  this  didactic  poem  he  is  as 
uncompromising  as  Lucretius  or  Parmenides 
in  his  intention  to  teach,  so  that  it  can  . 
hardly  be  appraised,  like  the  Georgics,  by 
its  beauties.  It  must  be  judged  by  the  poeti- 
cal value  of  the  view  of  the  universe  which 
it  inculcates,  and  of  the  machinery  which  h 
used  to  inculcate  it  Though  it  was  com- 
pleted before  the  author  was  twenty-one,  the 
machinery  is  already  worthy  of  him.  The 
evocation  of  lanthe's  spirit  from  her  body, 
and  the  apparition  of  the  fairy  car,  are  full 
of  the  ghostly  moonlit  beauty  that  was  after- 
wards to  find  a  more  complete  expression  in 
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"  Marianne's  Dream"  and  "  Epjpsycliidion." 
The  exposition  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  might  have  been  very  impressive 
if  the  writer  had  been  capable  of  conceiving 
any  organic  unity  whatever ;  but  in  Shelley's 
mind  equality  and  fraternity  excluded  all 
possibility  of  subordination,  and  conse- 
quently of  organization.  Hence  the  gran- 
deur of  the  universe  •  disappears  in  a  vague 
immensity  of  noise  and  emptiness ;  and  the 
visions  of  endless  progress  simply  dazzle 
without  satisfying,  because  progress  is  mea- 
sured not  by  its  approximation  to  a  higher 
standard  of  positive  perfection,  but  by  the 
number  of  the  restrictions  that  are  sur- 
mounted, and  by  the  errors  that  are  left 
behind. 

In  fact,  an  historical  view  of  human  socie- 
ty was  a  curious  enterprise  for  such  a  thor- 
oughly unhistorical  mind ;  even  a  scientific 
hierarchy  was  inconceivable  to  a  spirit  that 
was  constantly  seeldng  refuge  in  nature  from 
the  littleness  and  degradation  of  man.  With 
Shelley  as  with  Bacon,  the  glory  of  man  was 
simply  to  be  "  naturse  minister  et  interpres," 
not  to  be  himself  the  highest  product  of  her 
forces,  the  clearest  expression  of  her  laws. 
But  Bacon  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
man  would  conquer  nature  by  understanding 
her,  and  subdue  her  into  an  order  which 
would  work  more  easily  and  securely  while 
becomings  more  complex :  Shelley  looked  for 
the  reward  of  intelligent  obedience,  not  in 
the  subjugation  of  nature,  but  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  man.     Bacon  expected  that  a 
clearer  knowledge  would  enable  men  to  in- 
dulge in  superfluities  acquired  without  dis- 
proportionate effort :  Shelley  expected  that  a 
clearer  knowledge  would  deliver  men  from 
their  desire  of  superfluities,  and  from  all  the 
painful   complications  it  involves,  without 
the  pain  of  self-denial     Bacon's  ideal  was  a 
progressive  civilisation  ;    Shelley's  was  the 
Satumian  age,  a  perpetual  vegetarian  picnic 
for  the  body,  and  endless  expansion  of  fra- 
ternity for  the  mind.     To  him  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  is  simply  the  explanation  of 
the  mistakes  which  have  hitherto  rendered 
this  simple  and  rational  felicity  impossible, 
and  philosophy  itself  has  only  to  explain  its 
conditions,  which,  when  stated,  are  ahnost 
self-evident.     A  development  is  affirmed,  in- 
deed, through  which  spirits  are  compelled 
to  pass  in  order  to  fit  them  to  share  the 
ecstasies  of  this  rudimentary  paradox ;  but 
very  little  is  done  to  show  in  what  this  de- 
velopment consists.    Even  its  necessity  is  not 
veiy  apparent ;  for  an  impulsive  happiness 
and  a  spontaneous  virtue  have  little  to  gain 
by  a-  conflict  with  evil,  though  such  a  conflict 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  duty, 
an  idea  which  has  no  natural  place  in  the 


ethics  of  '<  Queen  Mab."  But  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  vindicate  the  beneficence  of 
Necessity,  the  mother  of  the  world. 

A  poem  which  is  conscientiously  sacrificed 
to  the  exposition  of  a  theory  cannot  be  very 
poetical ;  aqd  in  this  case  the  philosophy  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  poetry.  Very  often 
a  passage  which  might  be  beautiful  is  marred 
because  the  writer  is  eager  to  stoop  to  tmth 
and  moralize  his  song. 

"  There  was  a  little  li^ht 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance: 
None  but  a  spirit* s  eye 
Might  ken  that  rolling  orb ; 
None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 
And  in  no  o&er  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelhng,  might  behold 
Each  actidh  of  this  earth's  inhabitants." 

This  is  a  high  fancy  worthily  expressed; 
but  the  writer  goes  on  to  be  didactic : 

'^  But  matter,  space  and  time, 
In  those  aerial  mansions 'cease  to  act; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  retps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'wbounos 
Those  obstacles  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest." 

Could  anything  be  colder  ? 

"  How  beautiful  this   night  I      The  balmiest 

sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evemug's 

ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wfaps  this  moveless  scene.    HetTeD^s 

ebon  vault 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grto- 

deur  rolls. 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spreid 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle 

.hills, 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow, 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering 

spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam,  yon  cistW 

steep, 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'w  the  tim^w<l^* 

tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace — " 

In  the  way  of  mere  description  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful ;  but  it  has  to  be  nth 

lized : — 

"  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  may  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  <»ril*^"52f  V 
Where  sUence    undisturbed   might  V»tcfl 

alone, 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL" 

The  last  hemistich  redeems  it  as  a  descnp 
tion ;  but  after  all  it  has  been  of  little  ik^- 
Even  Ahasuerus  is  introduced  rather  coWit 
as 
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**  a  wondrous  phantom  from  the  depths 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  faith.'* 

It  is  proverbially  diflScult  to  manage  the 
supernatural  when  half-believed ;  but  in 
"  rrometheus  Unbound  "  the  same  difficulty 
is  overcome  in  dealing  with  the  phantasm  of 
Jupiter ;  and  in  "  Hellas  "  the  difficulty  has 
disappeared,  for  Ahasucrus  is  allowed  to  ap- 
pear to  Mahmud  without  any  impertinent 
speculation  as  to  whether  he  belonged  to 
history  or  mythology.  Even  in  "Queen 
Mab "  his  appearance  is  impressive  when  ho 
is  allowed  to  come ;  and  his  criticism  of  re- 
vealed religion  is  quite  equal  for  incisiveness 
and  thoroughness  to  Milton's  criticism  of 
Athenian  civilisation  in  Paradise  Regained. 
Only  Milton  is  more  impartial ;  he  admits  a 
statement  of  its  bright  side  too,  though  it  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  tempter.  The 
character  of  Ahasuerus  is  of  course  only  a 
sketch,  based  more  or'  less  consciously  on 
Milton's  Satan,  and  already  containing  a 
prophecy  of  "  Prometheus  TJnbound." 


it 


Thus  have  I  stood — through  a  wild  waste  of 

years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 
Yet  peacSul,  and  serene,  and  self -enshrined, 
Mocking    my  powerless    tyrant's    horrible 

curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce 

flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there ; 
Yet  peacefully  and  movclessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 

As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 

Its  torn  and  withered  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon." 


The  influence  of  "  Thalaba "  did  not  ex- 
Iiaust  itself  with  the  completion  of  "  Queen 
Mab."  We  have  Mrs.  Shelley's  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Thalaba's  voyage  sug- 
gested Alastor's,  though  Mr.  Rossetti  is  pro- 
bably right  in  supposmg  that  Shelley's  own 
experience  of  river  scenery  on  the  Rhine 
was  not  without  its  influence.  Even  apart 
from  this  circumstance  the  poem  is  certainly 
personal  It  was  written  when  Shelley 
thought  he  was  dying ;  and  it  contains  the 
thoughts  with  which  he  reconciled  his 
imagination  to  the  idea  of  death.  It  is  the 
first  poem  in  which  his  characteristics  ap- 
pear in  their  perfection  of  richness  if  not 
yet  in  their  perfection  of  unity  and  intensity. 
It  is  full  of  beauties ;  indeed  it  is  made  up 
of  them.  One  cannot  see  the  poem  for 
the  poetry.  In  one  respect  this  is  fortunate ; 
for  the  story  is  slight  and  the  subject  too 
sentiinental,  it  might  almost  be  said  too 
mawkish,  to  be  very  interesting.     Both  the 


invocation  and  the  valediction  are  on  the 
full  scale  of  the  epic,  both  in  extent  and 
majesty;  and  together  they  occupy  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  poem,  while  the  sepa- 
rable comments  certainly  occupy  as  much 
more.  The  story  is  soon  told : — A  poet  who 
has  had  all  the  experiences  of  travel  and 
education  which  Shelley  would  have  wished 
to  have,  has  had  a  vision  of  one  who  com- 
bines all  that  SheUey  would  have  wished  to 
desire  or  possess  in  the  way  of  female  love- 
liness; he  pursues  it;  and  he  dies  in  the 
pursuit. 

The  poem  itself  is  not  long ;  but  a  com- 
mentary might  be  voluminous  without  ex- 
hausting the  analysis  of  its  complex  and  va- 
ried sweetness,  ^The  peculiar  charm,  the 
independent  inspiration  of  Shelley's  own 
genius  are  unmistakeable  already ;  but  they 
do  not  yet  appear  alone ;  they  are  blended 
with  all  manner  of  reminiscences  of  elder 
poets,  some  clear  and  deliberate,  others  fu- 
gitive and  evanescent.  The  exordium  is 
marvellously  like  and  unlike  Milton.  The 
proud  self-consciousness  of  the  poet's  enume- 
ration of  his  qualifications  for  his  task  is 
Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Puritan ;  bnt 
tne  details  and  the  feeling  of  the  invocation 
contrast  vividly  with  the  severity  of  the 
framework.  One  might  fancy  that  Milton 
had  impressed  Shelley  through  Wordsworth, 
whose  "Excursion"  appeared  about  a  year 
before  "Alastor;"  but  if  the  solemnity  is 
like  him  the  tenderness  and  the  abandon  are 
not     He  might  have  written  : 

"  If  our  great  mother  have  imbued  my  soul 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with 


mine 


." 


or: 


"  If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred ; — ^then  for- 
give 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now  I" 

But  he  could  hardly  have  written  : 

"If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings,  when  she 
breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses  have  been  dear  to  me." 

There  is  a  distincter  echo  of  Milton  in 

"  The  secret  caves. 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs. 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with    crystal   column,    and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite." 
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And  there  is  all  Milton's  art  in  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  proper  names  in  : 

"  Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
"Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis    and    Thebes,   and  whatsoe'er  of 

strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 

'   Dark  Ethippia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals." 

And  again  in : 

"  Through  Arable 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste, 
And  o'er  the  atrial  mountains  which  pour 

down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  story  does  not  re- 
call any  single  manner,  and  yet  recalls  too 
much  of  previous  literature  to  be  accepted 
as  a  perfectly  individual  and  independent 
embodiment  of  original  thoughts  in  an  origi- 
nal style,  such  as  Shelley  subsequently  at- 
tained. It  would  be  nearest  to  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  imagery  and  versification  resem- 
ble, while  they  surpass,  the  imagery  and 
versification  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century^ who  endeavoured,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously and  successfully,  to  recover  the  tone 
of  the  "  Elizabethan  Age."  T^ere  is  even 
a  touch  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  : 

**  He  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes  from  savage 

men 
His  rest  and  food." 

The  following  extract  is  a  deeper  echo  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  eighteenth 
century  reminiscences  of  the  past : — 

»*  0  storm  of  Death ! 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen 

night ! 
And  thou,  colossal  skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  from  the  red 

field 
OfeiaughteT^  from  the  reehing  hoepital^ 
The  patriots  sacred  couch^  the  snowy  led 
OfinnocencCy  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 
A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee!    Ruin  calls 
His  h'other  Death  !    A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world; 
Glutted  witn  which  thou  may'st  repose,  and 

men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping 

worms. 
Nor  ever  offer  more  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart" 

This  is  the  sublime  of  Young  and  Pollok  and 
Akenside ;  it  is  the  sublime  they  desired,  but 
could  not  attain.  The  following  extract  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  eighteenth. century 
profundity : — 


^^  Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went: 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wander- 
ings crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhang  its  quietness.     0  stream 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profoimd, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.      Thy  darksome  ttUl 

ness, 
Thy  dazzling  waves,   thy  loud  and  hollov 

guffs, 
Thy  searchless  fountain,  and  invisible  eoum 
Save  each  their  type  in  me,** 

Of  course  these  resemblances  are  not  alleged 
to  suggest  any  doubt  of  SheUey's  litemr 
independence ;  for  he  was  more  independent 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Worcb- 
worth,  and,  perhaps,  Coleridge  and  Seott 
In  fact,  except  when  he  resembles  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  he  is  so  decidedly  superior  to 
his  predecessors  that  we  should  almost  bed- 
tate  to  acknowledge  their  influence  if  he  bad 
been  as  exclusive  in  his  S3anpathies  as  he 
was  refined  in  production.  Our  last  extract 
from  "  Alastor"  is  in  Shelley's  own  uniqoe 
and  distinctive  manner. 

**  Roused  by  the  shock,  ho  started  £rom  his 

trance — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.   Whither 

have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bowtf 
Of  yesternight?  the  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep, 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?    His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heafeo. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifts.*    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting 

shade ; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.     Alas  I  alas  1 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treacherously  ?   Lost,  losM^'"*^^^^ 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dun  sleep, 
That  beautiful  shape  I      Does  the  dark  gite 

of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
0  Sleep  ?    Does  the.  bright  arch  of  r»iDbo» 

clouds,  . 

And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  cahn  lake, 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 
WhUe  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest  n- 

pours  hung. 
Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  gr»^ 

exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  deserted  da/, 
Conduct,  0  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  reahnsr 

♦  ApparenUy  the  Arab's  daughter,  who  idolj*^ 
Alastor,  and  waits  upon  him  in  the  ^^  j^ 
is  dearly  taken  for  temporary  use  from  Tliaiw* 
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Here  is  the  very  essence  of  Shelley — a 
delicious  imagination  in  the  service  of  a 
feverish  unearthly  reverie.  The  landscape, 
the  feeling,  the  melody  of  the  versification, 
all  combine  in  one  impression  of  shivering 
loveliness.  There  is  nothing  of  the  pathetic 
fallacy  in  the  description  of  the  landscape ; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  the  otiose  luxuriance 
which  we  find  elsewhere  in  this  and  later 
poems.  Not  a  single  image  is  introduced 
simply  because  it  is  beautiful,  not  a  single 
epithet  is  falsified  in  order  to  make  "  mute 
Nature  mourn  her  worshipper."  The  aspect 
of  outward  things  is  made  to  reflect  the  tem- 
per of  Alastor,  because  it  has  been  made  to 
fashion  it ;  or  rather  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  unity  between  the  scene  and  the  specta- 
tor is  deeper  than  consciousness,  too  deep 
for  sentiment  And  the  fervour  of  the  pas- 
sage is  on  a  par  with  its  remoteness,  its  truth 
and  its  subtlety.  Even  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Shelley  was  Alastor,  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  with 
such  sobbing  eagerness  into  the  imaginary 
sorrows  of  an  imaginary  being.  It  must  be 
admitted,  if  we  feel  for  Alastor  at  all,  that 
his  airy  trouble  leaves  both  the  poet  and  the 
reader  less  calm  than  the  substantial  affliction 
of  Elaine.  Even  when  he  had  finished  "  Al- 
astor," Shelley  did  not  at  once  throw  off  the 
tender  brooding  depression  which  the  thought 
of  early  death  had  left  upon  him.  The' 
poems  written  in  1816  include  a  lovely  little 
set  of  verses  called  "  The  Sunset,"  which  re- 
sumes the  situation  of  "  Alastor  "  from  a  sim- 
pler point  of  view.  This  time  the  poet  dies  of 
his  own  genius,  and  is  parted  from  one  lady 
whom  he  has  already  found ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  poem,  which,  within  its  narrow  Umits, 
is  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
its  predecessor,  lies  in  her  patient  and  reve- 
rent sofrow.  The  same  source  of  interest  is 
touched  once  more  in  the  introductory  canto 
of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  where  Cythna 
writes  how 

"  A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  but  holv  talk  the  sweet  unrest 

In  which  I  watched  him  as  he  died  away — 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 

Of  our  lone  mountains." 

The  two  other  poems,  written  in  1816,  are 
less  interesting.  "Mont  Blanc"  has  all 
Shelley's  pomp  and  splendour  of  language, 
and  it  must  be  added  that,  like  many  of  his 
writings,  it  combines  a  visible  intellectual 
ambition  with  an  unmistakeable  poverty  of 
thought. 

"  The  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows   through  the  mind,   and  rolls  its 
rapid  waves. 
Now  dark — now  glittering — ^now  reflec- 
ting gloom —  ^ 


Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret 
springs  * 

The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute 
brings 

Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its 
own, 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 

In  the  wild  woods  among  the  mountains 
lone, 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast 
river 
Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

This  is  meant  to  be  splendid ;  and  it  is 
splendid.  If  it  were  not  meant  to  be  pro- 
found, it  would  hardly  suggest  "  a  tale  of 
Httle  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong." 
And  so  the  torrent  of  eloquent  imagery  rolls 
on.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  magnificently  described.  Even  a  captious 
critic  would  scarcely  venture  to  object  to  a 
superfluity  of  metaphor,  if  metaphors  and 
descriptions  were  not  pompously  employed 
to  point  the  empty  moral  uiat  it  is  wonder 
ful  that  nature  should  affect  the  human  min/i ; 
nor  is  the  barren  grandiloquence  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole  really  redeemed  by  the  brilliant 
Berkeleian  paradox  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  to  do  duty  as  a  thought.  The  "  Hymn 
to  Intellectual  Beauty "  is  solemn  and  sweet, 
but  too  visibly  didactic ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  pedantry  and  egotism  in  the  way 
in  which  Shelley  insists  upon  his  fidelity  in 
propagating  the  worship  of  an  unfruitful  and 
rather  uninteresting  abstraction. 

His  next  considerable  work  will  long  be 
memorable  as  the  most  magnificent  failure 
in  the  English  language,  if  at  least  posterity 
retains  the  piety  which  has  hitherto  ac- 
cepted Paradise  Lost  as  a  success.  The 
"  Revolt  of  Islam  "  does  not  fail,  like  "  En- 
dymion,"  because  the  author  did  not  knoir 
what  he  intended  to  do,  or  because  the  per- 
formance came  short  of  the  intention.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  no  trace  of  imma- 
turity or  incompleteness  or  inequality.  The 
subject  is  completely  exhibited ;  and  the  me- 
dium of  exhibition  is  uniformly  rich  and  ap- 
propriately varied.  But  the  subject  is  ab- 
surd ;  and  the  style  harmonizes  with  its  absur- 
dity. The  poem,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  was  composed  in  little  more  than 
six  months ;  and  that  period  was  devoted  to 
the  task  "  with  unremitting  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm," which  was  not  wonderful,  as  the 
poem  consists  of  five  or  six  hundred  Spence- 
rian  stanzas,  or  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand lines,  and  was  produced  by  **  a  series  of 
thoughts  which  filled"  Shelley's  "mind  with 
imbounded  and  sustained  enthusiasm."  He 
was  quite  right  in  resisting  the  temptation 
to  correct  it  No  correction  'was  possible ; 
indeed,  apart  from  an  occasional  neglect  of 
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rhyme,  no  correction  was  necessary.  The 
poem  was  written  when  Shelley  was  smart- 
ing under  the  decision  which  deprived  him 
of  the  children  of  the  wife  from  whom  he 
had  decided  to  part,  and  was  harassed  he- 
sides  by  the  collisions  with  his  own  family, 
"to  which  his  peculiar  views  of  duty  and 
liberty  exposed  nim."  He  felt  that  he  had 
a  rignt  to  be  indignant;  and  he  was  too 
proud  and  too  generous  to  express  his  indig- 
nation at  individual  grievances  as  they  in- 
fected himself.  Accordingly,  he  set  forth 
poetically  an  ideal  representation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  revolution  and  of  order — ^the  order 
from  which  he  suffered.  With  no  visible 
Hterary  motive,  he  took  the  pains  to  outrage 
contemporary  sentiment,  by  making  his  or- 
phan lovers  brother  and  sister,  as  well  as 
atheists  and  republicans.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  play  of  Ford's  and  a  play  of  Byron's  which 
prove  that  the  source  of  poetical  interest  to 
which  he  appealed  was  very  powerful ;  but 
the  appeal  can  scarcely  have  been  very  seri- 
ous ;  the  alteration  and  omission  of  fifty  lines 
at  most  was  sufficient  to  suppress  all  sign  that 
it  had  been  made.  The  story  is  simply  child- 
ish. The  population  of  European  Turkey 
passes  from  slavery  and  degradation  to  liberty 
and  virtue,  because  a  male  and  female  enthu- 
siast, both  of  whom  complacently  relate  the 
history  of  their  ovrn  insanity,  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  propagate  the  finest  sentiments  and 
convert  everybody,  including  the  Janizzaries 
and  the  Sultan,  who  b  treated  very  respectful- 
ly on  his  abdication,  and  allowed  as  much 
pageantry  as  an  Indian  prince.  A  grand  pic- 
nic is  held  to  inaugurate  the  republic ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicings,* the  troops  of  the  coa- 
lition arrive,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  ex- 
cept the  Sultan.  Then  a  counter  revolution 
o^  the  Neapolitan  type  takes  place.  The 
hero  and  heroine  escape  together  from  its 
manifold  horrors;  but  an  mquisitor,  who 
feels  that  there  is  more  scope  for  his  ener- 
^03  in  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  takes 
advantage  of  a  pestilence  to  preach  the  soli- 
darity of  persecutors,  and  extorts  an  edict 
that  Laon  and  Cythna  shall  be  burnt  alive. 
Laon  appears  in  disguise  before  the  Divan, 
and,  a^r  a  last  sermon  on  the  blessings  of 
toleration,  gives  himself  up  on  condition  that 
Cythna  is  sent  safe  to  America.  Of  course 
she  appears  in  time  to  insist  upon  sharing  his 
fate.  Her  glorified  spirit  conducts  Shelley 
in  a  magic  boat  to  a  magic  island,  after  he 
has  witnessed  an  excitinjg  contest,  which  is 
beautifully  described,  between  the  eagle  of 
despotism  and  the  dragon  of  democracy, 
whose  defeat  is  symbolical  of  the  final  col- 
lapse  of  the  French  revolution  at  Waterloo. 
There  Laon  relates  their  joint  adventures, 
"^hich,  atheism  and  republicanism  apart,  are 


such  stuff  as  children  tell  to  one  another  when 
they  lie  awake  in  bed.  It  need  not  be  stated 
that  Shelley  had  the  imagination  of  a  man, 
but  he  set  it  to  work  not  on  his  experience, 
but  on  his  desires,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
Some  of  his  desires  were  the  direct  product 
of  his  rare  and  delicate  organization;  and 
when  his  imagination  was  set  to  work  upon 
them,  he  produced  poems  like  "Alastorf 
others  were  the  product  of  his  crude  opiuions 
and  unprofitable  sympathies ;  and  from  these 
he  produced  poems  like  the  "  Revolt  of  1^ 
lam."  He  lived  a  double  life.  He  was  prood 
of  one  side  of  it;  the  other  he  regarded  with 
a  pity  that  was  near  akin  to  shame.  He 
was  £p:«garious  in  principle  and  a  hermit  io 
practice,  a  vapid  humanitarian  who  mistook 
moral  declamation  for  philosophical  poetn*, 
and  an  inspired  solitary  whose  sick  fancies 
crystaUized  into  priceless  jewels. 

"Rosalind  and  Helen"  is  a  poem  of  a 
kind  which  is  not  conmion  in  Shelley*8 
works.  It  b  visibly  an  expression  of  his  own 
experience ;  and  for  that  reason  he  spoke 
of  it  contemptuously.  He  wrote  it  under 
the  influence  of  a  double  sorrow.  His  chil- 
dren had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  name 
of  social  orthodoxy ;  his  love  had  come  into 
collision  with  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men upon  marriage.  His  sorrow  is  idea- 
lized and  divided  between  two  ladies.  Rosa- 
lind has  given  up  Helen  for  her  un  wedded 
love,  and  has  to  take  shelter  with  her  in  Italy 
at  the  foot  of  the  SplQgen,  when  her  dead 
husband  has  taken  her  children  from  her  by 
a  slanderous  will  The  meeting  of  the  desti- 
tute widows  (for  Helen's  lover  is  dead,  and  has 
left  her  his  all  in  vain),  is  thoroughly  graceful 
and  pathetic ;  and  there  is  something  ahnost 
angelic  in  the  calm  with  which  Helen  receires 
Rosalind's  reproaches  without  meeting  them 
or  being  humbled  by  them,  and  only^replies 
by  a  soothing  tenderness  that  has  ahnost  a 
touch  of  patronage.  The  delicacy  of  He- 
len's son,  too,  combines  admirably  with  his. 
boyish  cheerfulness,  and  serves  to  jprercDt 
the  poem  becoming  too  lachrymose.  To  write 
such  a  poem  perfectly  docs  jiot  require  snch 
a  genius  as  Shelley.  It  stands  upon  a  com- 
paratively low  level ;  and  it  is  natural  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  highest  work  of  an  inferior 
man.  But  when  those  allowances  are  made, 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  satisfactoiy  poems 
of  its  class,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful,  and,  above  all,  the  most  natural; 
there  is  nothing  of  that  deliberate  abstrac- 
tion of  manner,  that  artificial  solemnity  of 
plainness,  which  is  often  found  in  idylls  and 
dramatic  lyrics  of  the  present  day.  Shelley 
wrote  of  daily  life  just  as  he  wrote  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  ideal  life— ^"^ 
easy  freedom  and  abundant  grace :  now  pco* 
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pie  write  of  daily  life  because  they  fear  that 
there  is  somethings  unreal  in  writing  about 
aiiythiDjx  else ;  and,  under  such  a  sense  of 
responsibility^  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
unnatural  and  uneasy  in  their  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject  they  approve. 

Mrs.    Shelley  certainly  deserved  well  of 
mankind  in  persuading  her  husband  to  con- 
quer his  contemptuous  disinclination  to  finish 
"  Rosalind  and  Helen ;"  she  deserved  equally 
well  in  allowing  him  to  leave  **  Prince  Atha- 
nase,*'     a    fragment     The  scheme   of    the 
poem  was  an  improvement  upon  "  Alastor." 
The  hero  was  to  be  wildered  by  Aphrodite 
Pandemos  through  life,  and  only  meet  Aphro- 
dite Urania  in  death ;  but  unfortunately,  as 
the  poem  began,  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  hero  would  have  met  even  Pan- 
demos.      When   Shelley  once  began  upon 
his  history  and  personality,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  finish ;  happily  he  had  sense 
to  perceive  the  danger  of  becoming  morbid 
in  ''*'  an  attempt  at  excessive  refinement  and 
analysis.'^     The   weakness  which  he  could 
suspect  but  not  overcome  is  to  be  regretted ; 
for  Ills  theory  of  the  seamy  side  of  love 
might  have  been  an  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
author.     As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  make  what  we 
can  of.  "  Julian  and  Maddalo,*'  on  the  whole 
the  least  interesting  of  his  poems.     It  is  a 
clinical  lecture  on  a  madman  who  plays  upon 
the  piano,  and  has  been  deserted  for  unex- 
plained reasons  by  a  lady  of  unexplained  cha- 
racter.    Maddalo,  who  is  meant  for  Byron, 
naturally  thinks  this  unfortunate  gentleman  a 
case  in  point  in  support  of  pessimism ;  Julian, 
who  is  Shelley,  thinks  that  his  misfortunes 
can  be  explained  upon  principles  of  6ptimism. 
Of  course  the  discussion  is  sometimes  clever, 
and  the  ravings  are  sometimes  heartrending ; 
but  the  discussion  is  made  hard  and  incon- 
clusive, and  the  ravings  give   no    glimpse 
of  an  ideal  situation.     It  is  chiefiy  valuable 
for  the  discreet  and  kindly  appreciation  of 
Byron's  character  in  the  preface.     It  shows 
that  Shelley  understood  Byron  better  than 
Byron   understood  him;   and  perhaps  this 
might  be  taken  for  a  note  of  Shelley's  supe- 
riority, which  Byron  acknowledged  without 
analysing  the  vague  homage.     "  If  Shelley 
were  appreciated,  where  should  I  be  ?"  b  best 
understood  as  a  confession  that  when  Shel- 
ley did   his  best  he   aimed   at  something 
higher  in  kind  and  not  only  in  degree  ;  while 
it  proves  that  Byron  was  too  proud  or  too 
generous  to  remember  that  he  did  his  best 
much  more  readily  and  certainly  than  Shel- 
ley, and  that  his  second  best  was  more  satis- 
fying than  Shelley's,  as  well  as  more  intel- 
ligible. 


"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  written  at 
Rome  on  the  rich  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  after  the  writer  had  been  revelling,  in 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  ballet  in  London. 
Besides  these  bifluences  of  circumstance,  it 
bears  traces  of  a  double  literary  aflBnity.  One 
might  even  question  whether  the  Walpurgis 
Nacht  in  Faust  has  not  had  a  stronger  effect 
upon  its  structure  than  the  "  Prometheus 
Bound ; "  only  what  is  an  episode  in  Goethe 
is  expanded  into  the  substance  of  one  of  Shel- 
ley's greatest  works.  Any'  reader  going 
throu^  it  for  the  second  time  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  little  there  is  of  Prome- 
theus, and  even  of  Asia  and  Panthea,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crowd  of  Voices,  and  Echoes, 
and  Spirits,  and  Earth,  and  Moon,  and  the 
like.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  music,  the 
accompaniments  overpower  the  air.  This  is 
of  less  consequence,  because  no  superhuman 
poetry  can  be  adequate ;  and  the  danger  is 
greater  when  the  poet  is  aware  of  it.  The 
only  resource  in  such  a  case  is  that  of  the 
painter  who  covered  Agamemnon's  face.  The 
curse  of  Prometheus  would  have  impressed  us 
if  we  had  never  heard  it  spoken ;  the  utmost 
of  horror  has  been  reached  when  the  effects 
of  the  curse  have  been  described ;  it  was  im- 
possible (though  the  curse  is  very  fierce  and 
ver}'  eloquent)  to  present  anything  so  temble 
as  we  have  been  led  to  expect.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  that  nothing  whatever  comes 
of  Prometheus'  desire  to  hear  a  repetition  of 
his  curse.  It  serves,  no  doubt,  to  explain  the 
situation ;  but  in  a  well-constructed  tragedy 
the  first  scene,  especially  when  it  is  so  laboured 
and  magnificent,  ought  to  serve  for  something 
more.  Even  the  Furies  come  and  go  with- 
out producing  any  perceptible  effect;  and 
their  threats  of  what  they  will  do  are  so 
dreadful  tiiat  what  they  actually  do  seems 
tame.     The  third  Fury  has  said : 

"  Thou  think'st  we  wiD  live  through  thee,  one 

by  one, 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure 

not 
The  soul  that  bums  within,  that  we  will 

f  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men : 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy 

brain, 
And  foul  desire  around   thine   astonished 

heart, 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony. ' 

This,  it  appears,  is  not  enough.  The  whole 
family  is  invoked  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  produce  a  greater  and  more  subtle. tor- 
ment; and  all  they  can  do  is  to  exhibit  a 
vision  of  the  bad  effects,  as  conceived  by 
'Shelley,  of  knowledge  and  the  Ctucifixion. 
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It  is  an  obvious  criticism  that  Prometheus 
must  have  foreseen  these,  even  if  he  did  not 
know  them  historically,  which  he  probably 
did,  as  the  three  thousand  years  assigned  as 
the  terra  of  his  sufferings  already  past  would 
bring  the  action  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  century.  Throughout  the  play  the 
scenes,  according  to  the  extreme  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  method,  exhibit  the  action 
without  forwarding  it.  Asia  and  Panthea 
are  carried  with  extreme  solemnity  to  the 
cave  of  Demogorgon  and  back  again.  They 
receive  much  exciting  and  impressive  infor- 
mation ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
take  any  action  in  consequence.  Fauns 
speculate  sympathetically,  though  without 
any  apparent  reason,  upon  their  journey 
throusjh  a  beautiful  scene.  All  that  can  be 
called  action  in  the  play  is  compressed  into 
the  two  pages  where  Demogorgon  wrestles 
with  Jupiter,  and  "Hercules  unbinds  Pro- 
metheus, who  descends."  The  fourth  act 
we  know  was  an  afterthought.  On  a  first 
reading  it  may  appear  an  excrescence :  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
speech  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  is  not  a  satisfactory  close  to 
the  poem.     Here  is  its  last  paragraph : — 

'*  Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons, 
wherein 
And  beside  which  by  wretched  men  were 

borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,    swords,    and    chains,  and 

tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were   like  those   monstrous   and  barbaric 

shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more-remembered  fame. 
Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,    look 

forth 
In  triumph  o^er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors  moul- 
dering round : 
Those   imaged  to    the  pride  of  kings  and 

priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
.  As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity,       » 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  overthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  l^ose  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  God  and 

man, 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a 

form, 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execra- 
ble, 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope, 

and  love 
Dragged  to  its  altars  soiled  and  garlandless. 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear 
was  bate. 


Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  abandoned 

shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called 

life. 
Which    mimicked,    as    with     colours    idly 

spread, 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  re- 
mains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless, 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself ;  just^  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
Passionless ;  No,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain, 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suffered 

them, 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like 

slaves. 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability,  ^ 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoir 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane."j 

The  last  three  lines  are  in  Shelley's  best  man- 
ner; but  even  without  the  fourth  act  we 
might  infer  that  the  picture  did  not  satisfy 
him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  herself  was 
disappointed  at  first  not  to  see 

**a  greater  change 
Expressed  in  outward  things.    But  soon  I 

looked. 
And  behold!    thrones  were   kingless,  and 

men  walked 
One  with  the  other,  even'as  spirits  do." 

The  real  greatness  of  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound "  is  the  fervour  and  neatness  oi  the 
lyrical  accompaniment  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  journey  of  Asia  and  her  sisters 
seems  motiveless  dramatically ;  but  the  crowd 
of  magic  suggestions  and  impulses  vrhicb 
urge  them  forward  is  exhibited  with  incredi- 
ble vividness  and  grace.  The  same  character 
of  flowing  energy  runs  through  all  the  cho- 
russes  and  semi-chorusses,  which  are  bewii- 
deringly  numerous.  The  very  few  passages 
that  recall  the  clas^cal  situation  which  fur- 
nishes its  original  framework  to  the  play  are 
as  felicitous  in  tone  as  possible.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  stiffness  of  deliberate  imita- 
tion ;  but  there  are  touches  which  repeat  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  sometimes  closely, 
sometimes  distantly,  so  that  the  transition  to 
the  thoroughly  modem  portions  of  the  poem 
is  imperceptible.  Here  is  an  extract  that 
recalls  Homer  and  Virgil  as  well  as  JEschy* 
lus,  while  the  music  is  modern  throughout:— 

"  But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 
Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill, 

Trampline  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 

Under  plumes  of  purple  dye, 

Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 
A  shape  comes  now, 
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Stretching  on  high  &om  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 
Pantdea.     'Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald, 
Mercury." 

The  immediate  transition  from  the  Pro- 
metheus to  "  The  Cenci "  measures  the  full 
extent  of  Shelley's  power,  if,  that  is,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  his  powers  ever  attained  ma- 
turity.      He   himself  was  dissatisfied  with 
"The  Cenci;"  he  thought  that  it  was  too 
popular  to  be  excellent;  and  perhaps  he  felt 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  forcing  his 
talent.     Beatrice  and  Lucretia  and  Count 
Cenci   are  all  thoroughly  human  and  tho- 
roughly Shelleyan.    Beatrice  is  a  counter- 
part to  Prometheus — a  victim  of  the  law  of 
the   world,  oppressed  and  tortured  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  father  who  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  a  pope,  and  a  despairing  witness 
to  the   higher  law  of  right  and  love.     But 
Prometheus  is  lifted  above  his  sufferings, 
because  he  understands  their  source  and  their 
end ;  he  cannot  hate,  for  he  understands  that 
revenge  is  certain  and  unnecessary.    Beatrice 
shares  the  fate  of  her  tyrants;  and  though 
Shelley  condemns  her  in  the  preface,  in  the 
play  he  feels  that  she  is  compelled  to  act, 
and  stay  at  any  cost  the  pollution  which  was 
poisoning  her  life.     Count  Cenci  might  be 
an  incarnation  of  Jupiter :  he  is  simply  ty- 
ranny and  selfishness  run  mad.     Lucretia  is 
a  simple  type  of  patience  and  unintelligent 
tenderness,  an  elder  sister  of  Helen,  and  has 
never  departed  from  conventional  virtue  till 
she  becomes  an  accomplice  in  her  daughter's 
deliverance.     All  the  other  characters   are 
simply  theatrical  properties.     Giacomo  is  the 
stage  dupe ;  Orsino  is  the  stage  traitor  who 
tempts  his  victims,  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
King  John  tempts  Hubert,  or  as  Richard 
tempts   Buckingnam.     Olimpio  and  Marsio 
are  stage  assassins,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  considering  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  employed,  the  most  resolute  instead  of 
the  most  superstitious  is  naturally  represented 
as  least  base.     Camillo  is  simply  the  stage 
ecclesiastic ;  his  neutral  and  ineffectual  cha- 
racter is  really  an  appeal  to  religious  preju- 
dice ;  and  the  appeal  is  more  emphatically 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Orsino,  since  his  in- 
sincerity is  made  to  be  a  consequence  of  his 
false  position  as  a  cehbate. 

The  conventionality  of  these  characters  is 
at  worst  a  negative  evil:  it  is  a  more 
serious  question  whether  the  play  has  not 
suffered  by  the  endeavours  to  make  it  thea- 
trical. A  false  lustre  is  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  Count  Cenci,  by  the  close  juxta- 
position of  the  fine  in  the  first  scene  and  the 
superb  cynicism  with  which  he  hails  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  in  the  second. 
Again,  as  Shelley  conceives  it,  the  ideal 


problem  of  the  play  is  to  determine  whether 
any  wrong  can  justify  revenge;  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  an  historical  combination 
of  circumstances  is  used  to  illustrate  a  spi- 
ritual problem  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  Now,  according 
to  the  manuscript  narrative,  which  appears 
to  be  Shelley's  only  authority,  Beatrice  en- 
joyed her  dear-bought  peace  six  months  with- 
out suspicion,  simply  and  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  resolute  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  play,  the  cause  of  Count  Cenci's 
death  is  discovered  the  same  night,  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  papal  conunissioners  charged 
to  arrest  him  on  a  capital  charge ;  so  that  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  if  his  wife  and 
daughter  could  have  waited  a  few  hours 
more,  they  would  have  been  delivered  with- 
out incurring  any  danger  or  responsibility. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  change  makes 
the  story  more  dramatic  in  the  ordinary 
sense ;  perhaps  it  may  make  it  more  tragic ; 
but  it  certainly  changes  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  which  the  poet  had  undertaken  to 
solve.  In  another  scene  the  play  suffers  from 
an  over-consciousness  of  the  problem.  When 
Beatrice  is  confronted  with  Marzio,  and  faces 
him  ou^of  his  confession  of  what  was  called 
her  guilt,  everything  is  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  sentimental  lin< 


"  A  higher  pain  has  forced  a  higher  truth." 

This  brings  out  Shelley's  didactic  theory  of 
the  situation ;  but  the  advantage  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  making  Beatrice 
defend  what  she  ought  to  disavow,  in  order 
to  extract  from  an  Italian  bandit  a  fine  phrase 
which  would  be  ludicrously  undramatic  in 
almofit  any  mouth,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. When  one  turns  to  the  trial 
scene  in  Webster's  White  Devil^  one  sees 
that  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  a  dra- 
matic poet  to  have  no  sense  of  spiritual  pro- 
blems. It  is  more  doubtful  whether  the 
poem  suffers,  as  a  poem,  from  the  unhistori- 
cal  way  in  which  the  principal  characters  are 
conceived.  Cenci-  idealizes  his  wickedness, 
and  his  daughter  idealizes  her  wretchedness, 
in  a  way  which  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
as  regards  the  father,  and  almost  certainly 
excludes  as  regards  the  daughter.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  narrative  to  suggest 
that  Count  Cenci  was  an  eloquent  and 
courageous  man,  who  delivered  brilliant 
speeches  upon  the  delights  of  infidelity  and 
the  economies  of  murder.  Shelley  himself 
attained  a  point  of  view  undeniably  more 
philosophical,  if  less  poetically  effective,  in 
«  Peter  Bell  the  Third  :"— 

"  The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature, 
A  leaden-witted  thief  just  huddled 
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Out  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature, 
A  toad-like  lump  of  limb  and  feature, 
With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 

He  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thing 

The  spirit  of  e^  well  may  be, 
A  drone  too  base  to  have  a  sting, 
Who  gluts  and  grimes  his  lazy  wing, 

And  calls  lust  luxury." 

The  irritability  that  follows  satiety  might 
give  a  drone  a  sting ;  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scription might  fit  the  historic  Cenci  for 
anything  we  know.  The  manuscript  narra- 
tive gives  a  much  completer  picture  of 
Beatrice  than  of  her  father ;  aivd  her  nature 
seems  to  have  been  as  simple  and  positive 
as  it  was  lofty  and  strong.  In  reading  the 
narrative  we  never  forget,  what  in  reading 
Shelley  we  never  remember,  that  she  was 
emphatically  comme  11  faut  Something  is 
lost  with  the  proud,  simple  strength  of  such 
traits  as  these.  "  When  she  was  already  tied 
under  the  torture,  he  brought  before  her  her 
mother-in-law  and  her  brothers.  They  began 
all  together  to  exhort  her  to  confess,  saying 
that,  since  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
they  must  suffer  the  punishment.  Beatrice, 
after  some  resistance,  said,  ^  So  you  all  wish 
to  die,  and  to  disgrace  and  ruin  our  house. 
This  is  not  right ;  but  since  it  pleases  you, 
so  let  it  be.'  And  turning  to  the  gaolers, 
she  told  them  to  unbind  her,  and  that  all 
the  examinations  might  be  brought  to  her, 
saying,  *  That  which  I  ought  to  confess,  that 
will  1  confess ;  that  to  which  I  ought  to 
assent,  to  that  will  I  assent ;  and  that  which 
I  ought  to  deny,  that  will  I  deny.' "  Even 
the  dresses  "  after  the  manner  of  nuns," 
which  Beatrice  ordered  for  the  procession  of 
judgment  and  execution,  because  her' own 
and  her  mother's  were  too  splendid  for  de- 
corum, and  the  handkerchiefs  with  which  she 
wiped  her  forehead,  and  her  mother  wiped 
her  eyes  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  serve  to 
complete  the  impression  of  a  figure  which  is 
not  less  beautiful  for  being  less  ethereal. 
The  fact  is  that,  though  SheUey  takes  credit 
in  his  preface  for  preserving  the  local  colour, 
his  success  is  only  in  the  scenery  and  cir- 
cumstances; his  heroine  is  reaUy  a  self- 
conscious,  almost  romantic  Englishwoman. 
This  is  especially  visible  in  the  first  scene 
between  her  and  Orsino,  because  Shelley  had 
never  realized  the  relation  of  which  the 
creator  of  Caponsacchi  has  given  such  a 
masterly  analysis.  But,  after  all,  criticism  is 
ungrateful  in  presence  of  a  character  so  sad, 
so  sweet,  so  lofty,  and  so  beautiful,  as  Shel- 
ley's Beatrice.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding 
in  the  story  of  the  Cenci  a  subject  dramatic 
in  itself,  and  containing  two  characters,  one 
of  which  appealed  to  his  highest  inspiration, 


and  the  other  to  the  fierce  loathing  and  the 
terrified  disdain  of  selfish  prosperity  which 
also  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  mspiration.  The 
fragments  of  "  Charles  the  First,"  to  which 
Mr.  Rossetti  has  been  able  to  make  large 
additions,  are  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that 
his  dramatic  gift  depended  upon  such  felicit- 
ous fortuities.  If  the  play  had  been  finished 
it  would  have  belonged  to  the  same  order  as 
the  ^ew  England  Tragedies^  though  its 
place  in  the  order  would  have  been  higher. 
The  writer,  after  all,  would  have  done  noSiing 
but  exhibit  his  own  historical  theory  of  the 
period  in  magnificently  ornamented  dialogue. 
No  falling  off  of  the  kind  appears  on  com- 
paring "  Hellas  "  with  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound : "  it  might  almost  be  -said  that  an 
inferiority  in  subject  is  compensated  to  some 
extent  by  an  advance  in  art  There  b  no 
pretence  at  action.  Mahmud  takes  no  step 
whatever  under  his  perplexities  except  open- 
ing the  treasures  of  Solyman  and  consoltbg 
Ahasuerus ;  and  from  the  last  he  expects  no 
practical  result  But  if  it  is  once  admitted 
that  exposition  apart  from  action  is  a  l^iti- 
mate  form  of  dramatic  art,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  scene  of  Mahmdd  and  the 
messengers.  And  throughout  the  poem  the 
reader  is  kept  far  more  stnctly  to  the  situation 
than  in  "  Prometheus,"  where  the  majesty 
of  the  principal  character  has  to  be  brought 
out  at  the  price  of  much  purely  didactic 
eloquence.  If  we  take  Prometheus  and  the 
Cenci  as  the  measure  of  the  range  within 
which  Shelley  could  be  great,  we  might  take 
"  Hellas"  and  "  Epipsychidion"  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  range  within  which  he  was  safe, 
and  could  always  trust  his  inspiration.  Pas- 
sion was  necessary  to  him:  the  odes  to 
Naples  and  to  Liberty  sufier  from  the  want 
of  it.  An  ideal  medium  was  necessary :  the 
"  Masque  of  Anarchy  "  suffers  for  want  of  it 
as  soon  as  the  splendid  and  cutting  symbol- 
ism of  the  vision  gives  place  to  the  plain 
political  sermon  which  occupies  two-thirds 
of  the  poem ;  even  the  Cenci  suffers  from 
want  of  it,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  as  Keats  implored  Mm,  "and  load 
every  view  of  his  object  with  ore."  In 
"  Hellas"  and  in  "  Epipsychidion"  he  could 
do  this :  in  "  Prometheus"  he  could  attempt 
it,  but  here  we  find  too  much  of  the  abstract 
thought,  which  was  always  tt  temptation  to 
him,  and  often  was  a  danger.  If  "  Hellas 
is  taken  as  Shelley's  roaturest  attempt  to 
embody  the  passion  of  the  world,  "  Epipsy* 
chidion"  may  be  taken  yet  more  confidently 
as  his  maturest  attempt  to  embody  the 
passion  of  the  souL  The  poem  is  at  once  the 
antithesis  and  the  complement  of  "  Alastor. 
As  in  "  Alastor,"  the  herb  is  Shelley  himself, 
under  a  yet  thinner  disguise ;  and  this  time 
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lie  is  left  to  tell  his  own  story.     In  both  the 
hero  is  in  love  with  loving,  in  both  he  pur- 
sues an  ideal  which  he  misses — in  "Alastor" 
because-  he  refuses  to  accept  any  earthly 
realization  of  it,  in  "  Epipsychidion"  because 
he  seeks  its  realization  amiss.    The  theory  of 
love  in  the  latter  poem  is  like  the  theory  of 
worship  in  the  Vedas ;  the  last  lady-love  is 
the  only  true  satisfaction  of  the  lover's  ideal 
loD^n^y  just  as  the  god  who  is  addressed  in 
each  hymn  is  for  the  moment  supreme,  and 
resumes  within  himself  the  attributes  of  all 
others  for  the  worshipper. 

It  is  evident  that  marriage,  even  a  happy 
marriage,  had  no  tendency  to  close  the  list 
of  Shelley's  love  affairs.     No  doubt  his  later 
loves  were  entirely  Platonic ;  but  none  the 
less  they  showed  that  they  had  ceased  to 
satisfy   him.     In  fact,  a  Platonic  affection 
is  enough  in  theory  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
free  love,  which  by  its  very  definition  ex- 
cludes any  passion  strong  enough  to  demand 
a  permanent  or  exclusive  possession  of  its 
object ;  and  a  passion  which  is  content  with- 
out this  is  scarcely  a  passion  at  all,  and  may 
remain,  without  sacrifice  if  not  without  dan- 

f:er,  at  the  stage  of  purely  ideal  contemplation, 
n  fact  the  hero  of  "  Epipsychidion "  is  a 
kind  of  Platonic  ^^  Don  Juan,"  less  hopeless 
because  less  shameless,  purified,  perhaps  emas- 
culated.   It  is  a  curious  question*  whether,  if 
he  had  not  been  shipwrecKed  before  starting 
for  the  Cyclades,  he  would  have  outlived 
love  altc^efcher,  or  have  learned  (for  he  was 
learning)  to  treat  it  as  Landor  treated  it,  as 
the  most  delicate  of  amusements,  a  perpetual 
caress,  just  too  tender  to  be  either  insipid  or 
Toluptuous.    There  is  a  very  marked  progress 
in  this  sense. between  the  terrible  fragment 
headed  "  Misery"  (181 8)  and  "  The  Question" 
(1820),   and   "The   RecoUection"   (1822). 
One  thing  was  clearly  impossible,  that  he 
should  find  an  end  of  love  in  the  beloved. 
He  idealized  everything;   he  idealized  the 
imperfections  of  each  of  his  wives  till  he 
sometimes  fancied  them  intolerable.     In  the 
case  of  his  first  wife  these  fancies  deepened 
to  a  permanent  conviction.     The  wise  kind- 
ness of  his  second  prevented  them  from 
being  more  than  passing  clouds;    on  the 
whole  he  was  happy  with  her,  and  knew  that 
she  was  good  to  him ;    but  she  could  not 
feed  him  with  the  constantly  renewed  ecstasy 
for  which  he  pined. 

To  such  a  nature  inspiration  was  singular- 
ly like  a  disease ;  and  the  limit  to  his  popu- 
larity lay  not  merely  in  the  transcendent  ex- 
cellence of  his  creations,  but  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  out  of  which  they  sprang.  It  is 
not  an  accident  that  of  his  longer  poems 
the  two  which  are  least  original  are  most 
popular.     In  "The  Cenci"  and  "Adonais," 


he  was  carried  out  of  himself  and  was  forced 
to  dwell  on  something  whose  existence  was 
independent  of  his  f  eelmgs  and  desires.  The 
machinery  of  "  Adonais "  is  taken  without 
scruple  from  earUer  works.  The  opening 
stanzas  are  an  expansion  of  themes  taken 
from  Bion^s  dirge  for  Adonis.  The  procession 
of  the  mountain  shepherds  comes  through 
Lycidas  from  Virgil.  The  splendid  pageant 
of  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  ^omes 
partly  from  the  same  source  and  partly  from 
Isaiah.     The  thrilling  apostrophe 

"  Our  Adonais  hath  drunk  poison— oh ! 

What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 

The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown, 

comes  direct  from  Moschus's  Elegy  on  Bion; 
and  the  exultation  over  the  trans%ured  life 
of  Adonais  is  taken  from  Milton's 

"  Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  do 
more 
For  Lycidas,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Simk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor." 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  point  out  any- 
thing like  such  a  list  of  suggestions  volun- 
tarily accepted  in  the  construction  of  the 
elegiac  poems  which  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  have  dedicated  to  Clough  and 
Baudelaire.  But  Shelley  could  take  what  he 
pleased,  from  his  predecessors,  and  make  it 
his  own;  his  colouring  is  never  richer  or 
more  characteristic  than  here,  when  he  is 
filling  up  their  outline.  It  is  only  in  "  Ado- 
nais "  and  the  unfinished  "  Triumph  of  Life  " 
that  he  can  be  considered  a  philosophical 
poet ;  and  in  "  Adonais  "  the  gain  is  clearly 
due  to  his  sympathy  with  the  concrete  per- 
sonaUty  of  the  departed,  which  made  his 
mysticism  at  once  less  obscure,  more  ardent, 
and  therefore  more  exalted. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Shelley's  nobility 
of  mind,  that  he  could  pay  such  a  fervent 
and  magnificent  tribute  to  a  poet  for  whose 
poetry  he  hardly  cared.  Keats  and  Shelley 
stand  side  by  side  as  the  two  great  ideal  ar- 
tists of  their  generation ;  but  they  never  ap- 
preciated each  other.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  seeking  the  reason  in  anything  scT  dis- 
honourable as  jealousy ;  for  neither  could  by 
possibility  have  thought  the  other  was  over- 
rated by  the  world.  And,  even  if  we  admit 
Mr.  Rossetti's  explanation  that  Keats  was 
rendered  captious  and  irritable  by  disease, 
this  will  not  account  for  the  slighting  and 
unsympathetic  way  in  which  Shelley  spoke 
of  all  nis  works  except  "  Hyperion."  He 
evidently  regarded  Keats  as  a  man  of  genius, 
who  was  in  great  danger  of  wasting  himself; 
and,  even  in  "  Adonais,"  he  inclined  to  num- 
ber him  with  the  inheritor   of  unfulfilled 
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renown;  and  the  enumeration  shows  that 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  simply  of  the  gifted 
souls,  whose  names  must  be  left  to  wait  for 
justice  from' posterity.  The  fact  is,  each  of 
them  felt  the  faults  of  the  other;  and  the 
reason  that  Shelley,  with  this  feeling,  spoke 
more  warmly  of  Keats  than  Keats  spoke  of 
him,  is  not  wholly  that  he  was  more  gene- 
rous, but  also  that  he  was  less  critical 

Of  aU  great  poets  Keats  was  the  most  lite- 
rary ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
exacting.  To  him  poetry  was  an  end  in  it- 
self ;  its  mission  was  simply  to  fill  and  satis- 
fy the  spirit  with  images  of  objective  love- 
liness. His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he  had  one, 
was  a  judicious  quietism — ^a  seeking  of  the 
beautiful  where  it  was  to  be  found,  in  the 
ordered  stability  of  nature,  and  in  the  rich 
moments  of  life  which  come  to  those  who 
are  ready  for  them.  It  is  certain  that  he 
came  nearer  than  Shelley  to  the  temper  of 
most  great  poets,  of  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
of  Pindar  and  Shakespeare,  of  Chaucer  and 
Goethe.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in  recoiling 
from  Shelley's  subjective  fervour,  from  his 
feverish  pursuit  of  an  impalpable  progress,  as 
Shelley  was  right  in  warning  him  against  his 
tendency  to  bury  every  subject  he  undertook 
under  a  profusion  of  flowers.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  Shelley's  power  was  not 
higher;  but  Keats  was  justified  in  feeUng 
that  his  own  aims  in  poetry  were  surer. 

We  have  said  littFe  of  Shelley's  shorter 
poems,  not  because  they  are  less  valuable 
than  his  elaborate  works,  but  because  their 
beauties  do  not  require  analysis.  The  naked 
swift  melody,  joyous  or  sad,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  overflows  wherever  he  could  con- 
tent himself  with  a  lyrical  cry,  had  forced 
itself  on  public  recognition  as  early  as  1839, 
when  Mrs.  Shelley  remarked  that  the  ode 
"To  a  Skylark"  and  "The  Cloud"  were 
thought  by  many  to  contain  a  purer  spirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  his  other  works.  The 
wonderful  cleverness  of  his  satires  and  the 
excellence  of  his  translations,  may  be  recog- 
nised without  comment ;  the  problem  which 
requires  solution  is  how,  with  so  many  other 
gifts,  and  with  so  much  ambition,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  perfect  beyond  the  range  of 
the  lyrical  cry,  except  his  translation  of  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes, 


Art.    IH. — The    Growth   of    a    Trades- 
Union. 

The  subject  of  trades-unions  is  not  a  spe- 
ciality wanting  in  general  interest.    In  Great 


Britain  in  particular,  for  more    than  fifty 
years  these  associations  have  repeatedly  ex- 
cited anxious  attention ;  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees have  sat  on  them ;  witnesses  have 
been  examined,  and  bills  proposed;  and  a 
Royal   Commission,  demanded  with  equal 
eagerness  by  their  friends  and  their  enemies, 
has  scarcely  closed  its  reports  upon  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trades-union 
question  is  the  great  industrial  question  of 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shape  in 
which  that  secular  crucial  difficulty  of  poli- 
ticians, the  social  question,  seeks  for  ite  so- 
lution.    For  it  is  notorious  that  the  active 
and  progressive  element  among  those  inte- 
terested  in  the  question  believes  that  its  sal- 
vation lies  in  this  organisation.     The  im- 
mense majority  of  the  working  men  in  the 
skilled  trades  of  the  country,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  labouring  classes  muster  under  this 
standard,  and  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.    It  has  often  been  made  a  reproach 
by  its  antagonists,  as  it  is  the  boast  of  its 
advocates,  that  it  affords  so  many  advantages 
to  its  members  that  they  prefer  it  to  their 
government  and  country.     And,  though  the 
employers  have  again  and  again  supposed 
that  they  had  crushed  what  they  considered 
a  dangerous  foe,  it  was  never  really  dead; 
but  after  some  brief  interval  for  rallying  it 
has  always  arisen  with  increased  vigour.   As 
interests  so  various  are  deeply  involved,  the 
judgments   on  the   organisation  of  trader- 
unions    are    necessarily   divided    and  pas- 
sionate.   Yet  all  men,  whether  friends  or  ene- 
mies, will  now  probably  agree  in  one  point 
— the  impossibility  of  suppressing  it    Its 
existence  is  a  thing  to  be  counted  with  in 
politics.     It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  con- 
sider objectively  how  far  an  institution  of 
such  vast  importance  may  be  required  by 
present  circumstances,  and  to  inquire  into 
its  operation  among  workmen  of  the  average 
type.     The  present  essay  is  intended  to  be 
a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  formation  of  a 
judgment  on  these  points,  so  far  as  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  development  of  the  or- 
ganization of  trades-unions  is  the  first  neces- 
sary basis  for  such  a  judgment. 

In  Dr.  Brentano's  recent  inquiry  into  their 
historical  origin  these  associations  are  shown 
to  be  of  thoroughly  organic  growth.  He 
cites  the  history  of  the  chief  trades  of  Eng- 
land in  proof  of  this.  He  points  out  that 
when  alterations  occurred  in  the  order  of  in- 
dustry created  by  the  craft-guilds,  and  codi- 
fied by  the  Act  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  the  a^ 
tisans  and  small  masters  were  menaced  m 
their  hitherto  secure  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  the  harmony  between  masters  and 
men  was  destroyed.  Then,  when  attempts 
were  made  by  the  employers  to  abolish  thii 
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order,    the   workmen  sought  for  its  main- 
tenance through  the  justices ;  and  when  these 
refused  their  assistance  they  attempted  to 
maintain   it  by  self-he]p  and    combination. 
When  the  disorganisation  spread,  the  miser- 
able position  to  which  it  brought  the  arti- 
sans,  and  the  grave  abuses  arising  from  the 
viBXit  of  protection  of  the  workmen  by  their 
employers,  made  the  working  class  organize 
itself  into  guild-like  unions,  to  maintain  the 
old  order,  or  to  create  a  new  one.     The  first 
combinations  took  place  among  all  the  work- 
ers of  a  workshop  or  of  a  place,  who  tried 
thereby   to  protect  themselves  against  new 
abuses.      These  comprehensive  combinations 
were  ephemeral :  they  vanished  generally  with 
the  cause  which  called  them  forth.     But  as 
a  rule,  there  then  arpse  in  their  place  a  last- 
ing organisation  of  workmen  of  a  better  sort, 
more  zealous  and  more  devoted  to  their  or- 
der, into  closer  and  more  restricted  associa- 
tions, or   regulai^  trades-unions,  whilst   the 
lazy,  lukewarm,  and   egotistical  mass  sank 
back  into  its  old   torpor  after  the  danger 
which  stirred  it  had  been  removed.     After 
trades-unions  had  once  thus  come  into  exis- 
tence, we  frequently  find  transformations  of 
previously  existing  benefit  societies  into  so- 
cieties after  their  pattern. 

Besides  these  two  kinds  of  origin,  Dr. 
Brentano  shows  the  possibility  of  a  third. 
When  the  craft^ilds  degenerated,  associa- 
tions of  journeymen,  under  the  control  of 
masters,  arose  everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
called    in    German    Oesellenladen,   and  in 
French  Compagnonnage.     Must  not,  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
similar  associations  have  existed  in  England  ? 
Dr.  Brentano's  essay  leaves  this  question 
unanswered.     But  he  shows  a  strong  and 
probably  a  just  inclination  to  aflirm  it.    The 
necessity  of  such  an  organization  of  the  jour- 
neymen in  those  days  seems  to  speak  for  its 
existence.     The  craft-guilds,  in   the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  had  in  spirit 
and  members  already  become  mere  associa- 
tions of  capitalists ;  the  great  body  of  jour- 
neymen had  long  lost  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing masters;  and  though  still  members  of 
the  craft-guild,  they  were  merely  subjects. 
Another  argument  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  rules  of  many  trades-unions, 
such  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  with  those  of  the  Continen- 
tal journeymen's  fraternities,   especially  in 
Germany.     The  chief  features  of  organiza- 
tion are  the  same  in  both ;  in  both  there  oc- 
cur a  great  number  of  absolutely  identical 
regulations,  and    a   striking  similarity  be- 
tween the   usual    ceremonies,  which   were 
mostly  go  absurd  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
imagined  to  have  arisen  in  two  places  inde- 


pendently. Further,  the  great  similarity 
between  the  regulations  of  these  old  Conti- 
nental journeymen's  associations  and  some 
of  the  English  trades-unions  occurs  chiefly 
in  trades  which  do  not  owe  their  existence 
to  modem  developments  of  industry,  as  for 
instance  in  many  of  the  regulations  of  the 
London  tailors,  as  shown  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary report  on  Combinations,  of  1824. 
Usages  similar  to  the  ceremonies  of  *the 
Freemasons  are  only  found  in  the  old  trades, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cloth  trade;  while 
among  the  various  sections  of  the  engineer- 
ing trade  traces  of  them  exist  only  in  the 
rules  of  the  smiths,  and  none  among  the 
purely  modem  branches  of  the  trade.  After 
considering  these  points  it  seems  diflScult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  many  trades- 
unions  are  but  continuations  of  old  journey- 
men's associations,  which  arose  under  the 
new  circumstances  of  industrial  life  to  new 
vigour,  and  a  new  policy. 

The  fact  that  the  present  working  men 
have  lost  the  recollection  of  *  such  former 
associations  finds  ample  explanation  in  their 
habitual  obliviousness  and  ignorance  of  their 
own  history.  But  if  they  really  existed  in 
England  in  the  time  of  the  craft-guilds, 
they  could  scarcely  have  attained  such  im- 
portance there  as  on  the  Continent  Dr. 
brentano  has  collected  but  few  traces  of 
their  existence ;  and  yet  they  should  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  general  history  of 
the  country.  We  know  of  the  German 
Gesellenladen  how  they  often  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  the  government  from 
the  hands  of  the  weak  authorities  of 
the  Lnperial  towns.  May  it  not  be  that 
wandering  journeymen  of  the  Continent, 
where  journeymen's  associations  were  so 
flourishing,  if  they  did  not  introduce  their 
organization  into  England,  yet  influenced 
the  similar  societies  which  they  found  there, 
and  imported  especially  their  strange  cere- 
monies? Weisser's  Recht  der  Handwerker 
contains  registers  of  the  towns  through 
which  wandering  German  journeymen  had 
to  pass.  Several  of  the  German  trades  sent 
their  journeymen  to  England.  It  was  the 
Hanse  which  in  the  middle  ages  spread  the 
Guilds  all  over  Europe;  and  in  modem 
days  it  was  the  emigration  of  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
that  imported  their  trades-union  into  Ame- 
rica and  Australia. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  syste- 
matic opposition  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men against  their  employee,  by  means  of 
combinations,  in  the  eighteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  trades- 
unions  have  passed  through  three  chief  phases 
of  development.     The  first  begins  ^nth  the 
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appearance  of  merely  ephemeral   combina- 
tions,' and     comprehends    the    time  when 
the  old  order  of  industry  was  still  legal- 
ly in    existence,  though  really  in    dissolu- 
tion.    Workmen  distressed  by  violations  of 
the  legal  order  might  at  least  hope    for 
legal  redress  of  their  grievancies.     Accord- 
ingly the  combinations  chiefly  aimed  at  en- 
forcing in   the  courts   of  law  the   observ- 
ance  of    the  then   existing  laws.     Strikes 
occurred  only  when  the  journeymen   were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the   existence   of  the 
Aot  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  or  when  the  jus- 
tices refused  its  application :  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, only  when  the  repeal   of    the    pro- 
tecting laws  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  le- 
gal remedies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cloth- 
workers,  or  in    consequence    of    revolting 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the   masters,  as 
in    the   case   of    the    frame- work  knitters. 
The  second  phase  comprehends  the  period 
after  the   repeal  of  the   old  legal  regula- 
tions of  labour  while   self-help   by   means 
of  combinations  remained  legally  prohibit- 
ed.    This  is  for  most  trades  the  time  from 
the   repeal  of  the  .Act   6   Elizabeth,  chap. 
4,  in  1814,  to  1824.     For  some  trades,  as 
for  the   cloth-workers,  the   old  order    had 
already   been    legally  abolished    in    1807. 
A  very  few  trades  in  corporate  towns,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Thames  Lightermen 
and  Watermen  in  London,  are  still  legally 
governed  by  a  company  according  to  the 
regulations   of    these    old    rules.     In    this 
period   trades-unions  grew   up   exuberantly 
i  n  all  trades.     Its  characteristics  were  dis- 
tress of  the  working:  men,  secrecv  in  their 
organization,  narrowness  in  their  industrial 
policy,  and  violence  in  their  means ;  they 
did    not    even  shrink    from   assassination. 
The  third    phase    begins  with  the    repeal 
of  the   Combination  Laws  in   1824.     The 
consequence  was  an  enormous  increase  of 
strikes,  which    were  no    longer    a    crime. 
To  this  succeeded  an  increasing    prudence 
and   openness.     Violent  means  were   only 
exceptions.     The    policy  lost   its    narrow- 
ness.    The    trades-union  became   a  public 
institution,  the  unsuppressable  organization 
of    the   flower    of    the  working  class,  the 
best  means  for  its  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  education,  and  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  the  frequency  and  still    more 
for  the  disorders  of  strikes.* 

The  reports  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trades-Unions  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  further  proof  that  the  time  of  their 


*  Compare  tho  Eleventh  and  Final  Report  of 
the  Koyal  Commissioners  on  Trades-Unions,  p. 
xiv.  §  81. 


absurd,  reactionary  and  narrow  industrial 
policy,  and  of  their  use  of  criminal  meaog, 
has  long  since  gone  by.  It  is  true  that  from 
an  economical  point  of  view  a  great  number 
of  objections  may  still  be  made  to  the 
industrial  policy  of  trades-unions;  but  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  former 
ideas  will  deny  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  economic  imderstanding.  Crimi- 
nal means  indeed  are  not  everywhere  extinct 
The  report  on  some  trades-unions  at  Shef- 
field exhibits  a  series  of  infamous  crimes 
carried  out  systematically.  But  it  b  re- 
cognized by  the  majority  as  well  as  the 
minority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that 
these  relics  of  the  past  have  only  main- 
tained themselves  locally  in  certain  trades, 
assisted  by  extraordinary  individual  depra- 
vity. It  is  in  the  nature  of  every  grado- 
al,  natural,  and  organic  growth,  that  while 
an  institution  is  already  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  one  place  it  is  in  other  places 
still  in  all  the  various  historical  stages 
of  its  development  The  Thames  Work- 
ing Lightermen  and  Watermen's  Protection 
Society  is  an  existing  trades-union  in  lis 
first  phase.  The  watermen  and  lightermen 
of  London  are  still  legally  governed  by  a 
company  according  to  the, old  trade  regu- 
lations; and  the  only  object  of  the  tnde 
society  is  to  prosecute  before  the  court  of 
the  company  those  masters  who  do  not 
observe  them. 

But  in  order  to  judge  of  the  character,  the 
operation,  and  the  future  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  is  necessary  to  study  it  where 
it  is  furthest  developed.  It  is  intended 
therefore  to  describe  in  the  following  pages 
a  type  of  the  third  phase  of  the  modem 
trades-union — ^the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  England.  Its  organization  has 
been  developed  by  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
lish trades,  with  a  remarkable  and  con- 
stant consciousness  of  their  quality  as  pio- 
neers of  the  progress  of  the  working  classes. 
It  has  been  adopted  subsequently  bj 
the  foremost  bodies  of  working  men,  as 
the  Amalgamated  Carpentei^  and  Joiners, 
and  the  Amalgamated  House -Decorators  and 
Painterd;  and  the  society  enjoys  the  un- 
disputed precedence  among  trade  societies 
The  account  of  its  gradual  development 
will  therefore  be  the  best  aid  in  the  for 
mation  of  a  judgment  on  trade  societies 
considered  objectively  as  industrial  and  social 
organizations. 

The  sources  on  which  the  following  state- 
ments rest  are: — 1.  a  bundle  of  rules;  2. 
the  minutes  of  the  delegate  meetings  of  the 
society ;  3.  the  abstract  reports  of  its  coun- 
ciPs  proceedings ;  4.  a  sketch  of  th|  society 
by  Mr.   William  Newton,  contained  in  the 
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report  of  1862 ;  5.  various  circulars  of  the 
society  ;  6.  various  monthly  and  yearly  re- 
ports ;  7.  the  journal  The  Operative^  edited 
in  connection  with  the  society  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862  ;  8.  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Trades-Unions; 
9.  personal  communications  from  Mr.  Allen, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  who  has 
answered  every  question,  and  thrown  open 
all  the  archives  of  the  society  for  our  in- 
spection ;  and  10.  various  other  papers  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  places. 

The  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  may  be  divided  into  two 
stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  development 
of  its  organization :  the  second,  that  of  its 
activity.  Not  as  if  the  society  had  not  in 
the  fii*st  period  been 'active  for  the  same 
objects  for  which  it  acts  to-day;  on  the 
contrary,  its  organization  was  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  experience  which  was 
afforded  by  its  activity.  But  in  the  re- 
trospect the  development  of  its  organization 
is  the  most  important  and  interesting  feature 
of  its  first  period.  After  the  close  of  that 
period  the  organization  was  not  altered, 
except  in  details  ;  whilst  the  activity  of  the 
society  in  the  first  period  would  give  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  its  present  importance. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  time  from 
1826  to  the  amalgamation  in  the  year  1851, 
when  the  society  in  its  present  form  came 
into  existence.  Seven  individual  trade  so- 
cieties were  then  amalgamated  into  one. 
With  one  great  exception,  most  of  them 
were  merely  local  societies,  chiefly  in  London. 
Like  all  local  associations,  they  had  neces- 
sarily but  a  very  limited  operation  and  im- 
portance compared  with  the  societies  which 
were  spread  over  entire  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. Whilst  the  members  of  such  societies 
numbered  thousands,  the  members  of  the 
local  societies  were  only  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, and  in  one  case  did  not  number  more 
than  one  hundred.  But  even  the  larger 
amalgamating  societies,  those  whose  branches 
were  extended  over  the  entire  country,  were 
very  small  when  compared  with  the  Journey- 
men Steam-Engine  and  Machine  Makers', 
and  Millwrights'  Friendly  Society,  with  its 
centre  at  Manchester.  This  society  over- 
topped all  others  so  much  in  numbers,  con- 
sideration, and  excellence  of  organization, 
that  it  completely  impressed  its  own  stamp 
upon  the  new  society  after  the  amalgama- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  the  new  society  had  been  members  of 
the  Manchester  society,  and  the  new  or- 
ganization and  rules  were  adopted  without 
material  alteration  from  its  code,  so  that 
it  was  not  so  much  an  amalgamation  of  the 
various  societies  into   one,   as  the   disem- 
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boguement  of  a  number  of  small  rivers  into 
a  great  one ;  and  as  the  history  of  a  river 
is  that  of  the  chief  stream,  and  not  of  its 
side  streams,  so  the  history  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  is  that  of  the  Journeymen 
Steam-Engine  and  Machine  Makers',  and 
Millwrights'  Friendly  Society  at  Manchester. 
This  society  was  founded  at  Manchester 
on  the  2'7th  of  July,  1826,  under  the  name 
of  the  Friendly  Union  of  Mechanics.  Its 
oldest  documents  are  its  rules  of  the  year 
1834.  According  to  their  preface,  the  so- 
ciety was  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
establish  a  lasting  union  of  mechanics  em- 
bracing several  localities.  All  former  at- 
tempts, however  well-meant,  had  perished,  in 
consequence  of  errors  proceeding  from  want 
of  experience.  Originally  there  existed  only 
local  societies.  But  a  trade  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  subject  to  fluctuations 
which  make  work  plentiful  in  one  place  and 
scarce  in  another,  like  the  iron  trades,  ne- 
cessitated frequent  migrations  of  the  workers. 
As  long  as  nothing  but  local  societies  existed, 

their  members  were   benefited  onlv   while 

* 

they  remained  in  the  district ;  an  organiza- 
tion was  wanted  to  benefit  the  workman 
wherever  he  went.  This  was  attempted 
before  1826,  by  the  Mechanics'  Friendly 
Union  Institution,  founded  in  1822  at  Brad- 
ford and  Leeds.  According  to  its  rules  of 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  it  appears  to  have 
tried  to  attain  this  object  by  some  sort  of 
confederation  of  independent  societies  exist- 
ing in  various  places.  It  was  not  very  com- 
prehensive; and  its  rules  are  much  more 
defective  than  those  of  the  Manchester  so- 
ciety, in  which  it  was  afterwards  absorbed. 

hi  respect  of  their  contents,  the  rules. 
of  1834  of  the  Manchester  society  are  the. 
same  in  their  chief  features,  as  well  as  in 
many  detailed  regulations,  as  those  of  the 
present  amalgamated  society.  Not  so  in 
regard  to  their  form.  Whilst  the  present, 
rules  of  the  amalgamated  society  appear 
as  a  more  or  less  systematically  arranged 
code  of  laws,  the  former  statutes  consist, 
of  a  number  of  confused  paragraphs.  The 
want  of  order  is  said  to  have  been  a  relic- 
of  the  days  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  law%  and  intended  to  make 
the  rules  unintelligible  to  strangers. 

The  ultimate  object  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  trade  society,  was  to  protect  the  work- 
man against  the  special  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  his  calling.  And  the  means 
used  by  the  society  for  attaining  this  ob- 
ject appear  from  the  rules : — the  assistance 
of  members  when  out  of  work,  and  when 
on  travel  in  search  of  work;  the  grant 
of  a  certain  sum  to  the  widow  and  family 
in    case    of    the    death    of     a    member^, 
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and  a  smaller  sum  in  case  of  the  death 
of  his  wife;  and  assistance  in  case  of  ac- 
cident incapacitating  a  man  permanently 
from  following  the  trade.  No  further  bene- 
fits are  mentioned. 

According  to  these   rules   of   1834   the 
members  of    the  trade  are   united   in   the 
various   parts   of  the   country  into   special 
branch  societies.     These  branches,  however, 
though  in  possession  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment, are  no  longer  independent  local  socie- 
ties, weakly  united  into  loose  conglomerations. 
On  the  contrary,  there  exists  but  one  sole  so- 
ciety, consisting  of  the  totality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  branches.     The  branches  are,  with 
regard  to  legislation,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  property  of  the  funds,  entirely  subject 
to    the   whole   body.      First,    as   to    legis- 
lation.    The   totality   of    the  members  is 
represented   by  the   meeting   of    delegates 
of  all  branches,  and  by  the  acting  branch. 
The   delegate  meeting    is    held  yearly  on 
Whit-Monday.      Whatever  it  agrees  upon  is 
binding  upon  all  the  members.    It  has  legisla- 
tive power,  and  is  the  highest  authority  for 
the  decision  of  doubtful  cases.      In  its  ab- 
sence the  acting  branch  is  the  highest  authori- 
ty.     This  branch  has  to  be  chosen  every  se- 
cond year.      It  has   the   regular   executive 
power.     All  the  branches  have  to  send  to 
it   every  six    months    a    report   containing 
a  detailed  account  of  the  income,  expendi- 
ture,  and    assistance    granted.     These    re- 
ports  are   then   put  together,  printed,  and 
published  by  the  acting  branch.     The  pub- 
lic rendering  of  accounts  of  trades-unions 
demanded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  is 
thus  found  in  this  society  as  early  as  1834. 
Secondly,  in    regard    to    the    property  of 
the    funds.     The    individual    branches  are 
-subject  to  the  totality.     It  is  in  this  princi- 
ple of  the  equalization  of  funds   that  the 
chief  financial   advantage   of  the  union  of 
so  many  local  societies  rests.     It  was  first 
introduced  by  this   society;    and    it    has 
-since  been  adopted  by  all  the  better-regu- 
lated trades-unions.      In  accordance  with  this 
principle  the  funds  of  an  individual  branch 
■are  not  considered  as  its  private  property, 
but  as  the  property  of  the  entire  society, 
and  its   income   and  expenditure  as  those 
of  the   entire   organization.     A   calculation 
is   therefore  made   every  six   months  how 
much  the  entire  funds  of  the  society  would 
give  to   each  member.     According  to  the 
result,  those  branches  whoso  funds  are  too 
high  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
members  are  caused  by  the  acting  branch 
to  make  up  the   funds  of  those   branches 
-which    are    below  the   average   level.     The 
burden   of    a    calamity  which  would   soon 
^have  exhausted  the  strength  of  a  local  so- 


ciety is  thus  thrown  on  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  shoulders ;  it  is  therefore  less  se- 
verely felt,  and  losses  are  more  eaaly  re- 
paired. 

As  the  centre    of    force    of   the  entire 
society  lies  in   the   delegate  meeting,  that 
of  the  individual  branch  lies  in  the  branch 
meeting,  which  is  held  every  fortnight^  and 
considers   all   current  affiairs,  and   reeei^es 
the    report    of    the    officers.     The  r^ular 
as  well  as  the  urgent  business  is  transacted  by 
a  committee,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thir- 
teen members,   according   to    the    number 
of  branch  members.     Every  branch,  more- 
over, has    a    president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, and  various   stewards.     As  one  of 
the   oldest  objections  against  trades-unions 
is    that    these    officers    are    self-elected,  it 
must    be  mentioned  that    the    first  three 
named    are    elected   every  six   months  by 
the  majority  of  votes.     No   officer    is  al- 
lowed to  nominate  his  successor,      llie  stew- 
ards are    to    be    taken    according    to  the 
order  in  which  the   names   stand    in   the 
books.     Eveiy  quarter  the   reports  and  ac- 
counts of  these  oflScers  are  to    be  examin- 
ed by  two   auditors   chosen    ad    hoc,  who 
have   to  report   on    them    to    the  branch 
meeting.     No   officer   of  the   society  ia  to 
receive  a   salary,  the  secretary  and  money- 
steward   excepted.     The  smallness  of  their 
salaries  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  fines 
had  to  be  imposed  for  refusing  to  accept 
office  if  elected,  and  that  later  on  we  meet 
repeatedly  with   proposals   "to   bring  into 
operation   some   system    of    orders  to  act 
as   a  stimulant  to   office."     As   a  rule  no 
branch  is   allowed  to   number   more  than 
300  members.     It  is  only  as  an  exception 
that  the  highest   authority  of   the  society 
may  permit  the  existence  of  larger  branches. 
The    salary  of    the   branch-secretaries   va- 
ries  according  to   the  size  of   the  branch, 
and   amounts   to  from   25s.  to    £10,  4a.  a 
year. 

Besides  administering  the  aifairs  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  branches  exercise  certain  judicial 
functions.  On  occurrence  of  a  case  for  which 
the  society's  rules  make  no  provision,  the 
president  and  secretary  have  to  assemble  the 
committee,  which  has  to  consider  and  decide 
it  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  niles.  On 
infringements  also  of  the  rules  of  the  socie- 
ty, and  accusations  of  such  acts  as  embezzle- 
ment or  fraud,  the  committee  is  to  pve  a 
decision.  Fines  and  exclusion  from  the  so- 
ciety are  however  the  highest  punishments 
fixed  for  misdeeds  of  any  kind.  Should  the 
member  not  be  satisfied  with  the  decisiooi 
he  may  appeal  to  the  branch  meeting,  the 
decision  of  which  is  to  bo  final.  In  a  ^^' 
lar  manner  the  various  kinds  of  guilds  exer- 
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cised  formerly  their  own  juiisdiction  over 
their  members  in  all  guild-affairs.  The  deci- 
sions agreed  on  in  a  meeting  to  which  all 
members  have  not  been  properly  invited  are 
not  binding. 

The  societyi  like  all  trades-unions,  exists 
only  among  skilled  workmen.  Accordingly 
the  first  requisite  for  becoming  a  member  is 
to  have  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  either  as  ma- 
chine-smith, filer,  turner,  joiner,  pattern-ma- 
ker, or  millwright  in  the  machine  and  steam- 
engine  business.  Any  person  not  having 
served  five  years  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  may  become  a  member  on  proving  that 
he  has  worked  exclusivelv  in  one  of  the 
above  branches  of  the  trade  for  seven  years 
at  least  before  asking  for  admission,  or  that 
he  is  an  able  workman,  and  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  the  society.  There  is  also  the  old 
craft-guild  privilege  of  the  sons  ^f  members, 
who  are  not  required  to  be  bound  as  appren- 
tices by  indenture.  Another  requisite  for 
admission  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  members 
with  the  character  of  the  candidate.  More- 
over, it  is  required  that  the  age  should  be 
below  forty  (later  on,  forty-five),  and  that  a 
certain  entrance-fee  should  be  paid,  which 
was  then  10s.,  and  varies  now  according  to 
tlie  age  of  the  candidate  from  15s.  to  50s. 

Besides  these  entrance-fees  and  fines,  the 
funds  of  the  society  are  made  up  from  con- 
tnbutions  of  the  members.  The  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  took  part  in  the  first  com- 
binations were  voluntary.  But  as  such  pay- 
ment was  too  irregular,  it  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  certain  low  weekly  contribu- 
tions, or  levies  from  all  the  members  in  each 
special  case  of  want.  From  the  point  of 
%aew  of  the  insurance  company,  this  is  a  ve- 
ry objectionable  manner  of  raising  contribu- 
tions. But  it  corresponds  completely  to  the 
character  of  trades-unions,  which  are  not, 
like  the  modem  .insurance  companies,  associ- 
ations of  capital,  but,  hke  the  old  guilds,  as- 
sociations of  men.  Insurance  companies 
consist  of  a  number  of  persons,  unknown  to 
each  other,  and  indifferent  to  good  or  bad 
personal  qualities.  To  raise  contributions  in 
the  way  just  described  as  that  of  trades-uni- 
ons would  never  give  them  the  necessary 
moral  security  that  each  member  would  ful- 
fil his  duty.  They  require  contributions  re- 
gulated by  a  purely  mechanical  rule  of  pro- 
babilities. But  the  situation  changes  entire- 
ly in  a  society  consisting  of  men  of  tried 
character,  personally  known  to  each  other; 
there  this  moral  security  becomes  possible. 
Further,  this  way  of  raising  contributions 
corresponds  especially  to  the  nature  of  the 
income  of  the  workmen.  Unlike  the  regu- 
lar receipt  of  interest  by  the  capitalist,  this 


income  at  present,  and  still  more  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  half  of  this  centu- 
ry, appears,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  If  the  workman  were  requir- 
ed to  pay  contributions  of  such  unexception- 
al regularity  as  those  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  He  would  constant- 
ly be  in  arrears,  and  would  be  fined,  and  fi- 
nally excluded.  Moreover,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  the  income  of  the  workman  is 
slender.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
complicated  measures  for  providing  for  the 
time  of  his  distress.  The  assistance  afforded 
to  him  by  his  trade  society  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  one  at  his  disposal.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
considerable  periods  of  distress.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  that 
he  should  receive  in  such  cases  assistance  of 
longer  duration,  and  adapting  itself  more 
closely  to  his  wants,  than  the  fixed  sum 
which  an  insurance  company  would  grant 
him.  In  short,  the  nature  of  the  income  of 
the  workman  requires  greater  elasticity  in 
contributions  and  in  assistance  than  would 
be  compatible  with  the  principle  of  an  insur- 
ance company. 

llie  way  in  which  the  workmen  were  first 
assisted  by  their  fellow-workers  was  in  exact 
correspondence  with  these  data.  The  man 
out  of  employment  received  a  certificate 
from  the  president  of  the  society.  On  show- 
ing this  he  obtained  a  contribution  from 
,'  every  workman  of  the  workshops  which  he 
passed  whilst  travelling  in  search  of  work. 
And  men  on  strike  were  assisted  by  levies 
from  the  rest  of  the  membere.  When  trades- 
unions  became  more  strongly  organized  the 
situation  was  gradually  changed.  First,  they 
raised  the  capability  of  the  workman  to  pay 
contributions ;  for  they  weakened  considera- 
bly the  bad  effects  of  the  irregularity  in  his 
income  and  position.  The  trade  society  ad- 
mitted only  such  members  as  were  sufficient 
workmen  to  get  certain  minimum  wages.  If 
they  lost  their  employment  they  were  pro- 
tected by  it  against  distress.  Thus  they  be- 
came enabled  to  pay  regular  low  contribu- 
tions. Further,  a  certain  repetition  was 
shown  by  experience  to  prevail  in  the  sums 
necessary  to  assist  those  out  of  employment 
and  travelling  in  search  of  work.  Now,  as 
regular  contributions,  had  become  possible, 
their  payment  became  desirable  for  defraying 
the  regular  expenses.  Accordingly  the  rules 
of  1834  ask  for  regular  contributions  for  de- 
fraying regular  expenses,  i.e.,  for  assisting 
men  out  of  employment  or  travelling  in 
search  of  work,  and  for  granting  funeral- 
money.  But  the  higher  and  more  irregular 
assistance  which  members  were  to  receive  in 
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case  of  accident  (£40)  is  still  to  be  raised  in 
each  special  case  by  levies.  This  was  also 
the  way  in  which  men  on  strike  were  assisted 
up  to  the  time  of  the  amalgamation.  In 
each  special  case  voluntary  contributions  ad 
hoc  were  collected ;  or,  when  the  entire  so- 
ciety believed  the  strike  to  be  of  general  im- 
portance, special  levies  were  raised.  Fre- 
quently the  society  lent  from  its  funds  the 
necessary  money  before  these  contributions 
had  come  in. 

The  regular  weekly  contribution  is  six- 
pence according  to  the  rules  of  1834;  now 
it  amounts  to  one  shilling.  Members  in  ar- 
rears with  their  contributions  are  to  be  fined 
as  soon  as  these  arrears  reach  a  certain 
amount,  and  eventually  are  to  be  excluded. 

Besides  these  regulations  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  society,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  rules  adapted  to  raise  the  moral  tone 
of  the  members.  Thus  a  member  is  not  to 
receive  the  donation  benefit,  i,  c,  the  assist- 
ance when  out  of  work,  if  he  has  lost  his 
employment  in  consequence  of  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct,  or  dishonesty.  Members 
on  tramp  are  under  special  control,  that  they 
may  not  abuse  the  assistance  by  indulging 
in  idleness.  The  assistance  in  case  of  acci- 
dents is  not  to  be  granted  if  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  intemperance  or  other  improper  con- 
duct For  receiving  the  assistance  in  case 
of  death,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  mem- 
ber has  lived  with  a  legal  wife,  and  not  with 
a  concubine.  Further,  if  a  member  on  tramp 
leaves  a  house  with  debts,  he  is  to  be  severe- 
ly fined.  A  member  guilty  of  fraud  or  em- 
bezzlement is  to  be  excluded,  and  his  name 
to  be  posted.  With  regard  to  behaviour  in 
meetings,  we  find  the  same  precepts  as  in  all 
guild-statutes  up  to  the  oldest  times.  Dis- 
putes, swearing,  drunkenness,  and  the  like, 
arc  punishable  by  fine.  Similar  punishments 
are  fixed  for  tallang  on  religious  or  political 
matters  in  the  society — a  principle  strenu- 
ously observed  by  all  trades-unions  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Members  are  also  express- 
ly exhorted  to  behave  respectfully  towards 
their  employers. 

These  rules  of  1834  show  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  society  was  ah'cady  highly  de- 
veloped. One  thing  however  in  the  above 
analysis  will  strike  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  present  society — the  want  of  regu- 
lations for  assistance  to  sick  members.  But 
as  the  want  of  such  assistance,  was  felt  by 
many,  it  was  proposed  repeatedly  in  success- 
ive delegate  meetings  to  establish  a  sick- 
benefit  society  in  connection  with  the  trade 
society.  At  last,  in  August  1836,  such  a 
benefit  society  was  established.  Its  relation 
to  the  trade  society  was  absolutely  identical 
with  that  recommended  by  the  majority  of 


the  Trades-Unions  Commissioners  in  their 
report.  According  to  its  rules  the  society 
was  to  be  established  on  the  "  broad  and  li- 
beral principles"  through  which  the  society 
had  obtained  its  "  superiority  over  all  trade 
societies,  and  unequalled  success."  It  was 
to  receive  especially  the  same  broad  financial 
basis,  that  is,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  equali- 
zation of  funds,  llie  entire  organization  of 
the  society  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  trade  society  just  described.  Members 
of  the  trade  society  only  might  become 
members  of  the  sick-benefit  society.  There 
was  however  no  obligation  for  them  to  do 
so.  Of  course  with  such  an  arrangement  the 
funds  of  both  societies  were  separate.  The 
benefit  society  was  therefore  exactly  a  "  First- 
Class  Trades-Union  Benefit  Society"  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioner, 
The  issue  of  this  experiment  does  not 
speak,  ho^never,  in  favour  of  the  separation 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  After  a 
short  existence  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  sick-benefit  society.  And  in- 
deed, when  trade  funds  and  benefit  funds 
are  separated,  this  fate  seems  always  to  men- 
ace the  benefit  societies  connected  with  trade 
societies.  The  basis  of  the  benefit  society, 
t.  e.,  the  number  of  members  taking  part  'm 
it.  is  enormously  diminished  in  consequence 
of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  obligation  to  pay  two  contributions  de- 
ters many  persons  from  paying  the  second, 
though  they  would  have  paid  a  larger  single 
contribution  without  hesitation.  And  as 
of  course  no  workman  can  be  a  member  of 
the  benefit  society  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  trade  society,  the  result  of  the  second 
contribution,  t.  e.,  the  real  assistance  in  case 
of  sickness,  depends  not  only  on  the  regulK 
payment  of  contributions  to  the  benefit  soci- 
etv,  but  also  on  the  member's  conduct  to- 
wards  the  trade  society.  Every  occurrence 
excluding  him  from  this  excludes  him  at  the 
same  time  from  the  benefit  society.  A^ain, 
in  the  second  place,  the  younger  members 
will  never  join  the  sick  benefit  society. 
They  do  not  yet  feel  the  want  of  it  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  older  ones,  and  abstain 
from  contributing  to  a  fund  from  which 
they  do  not  expect  any  immediate  advantage 
for  themselves.  '.Hence  the  benefit  society 
is  restricted  to  the  older  and  more  sickly 
members ;  and  the  less  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  greater  their  sickliness,  the  lar- 
ger must  be  the  contributions.  Tiben  this 
greater  amount  of  the  contributions  causes  a 
further  restriction  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  consequently  less  efficiency,  securi- 
ty, and  solidity  m  the  society.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  members  enter  the  trade  society  in 
greater  numbers  the  more  benefits  are  afford- 
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od  by  it.  The  union  of  the  funds  increases 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  trade  society, 
and  besides  puts  larger  funds  at  its  disposal 
in  Case  of  sudden  wants  of  any  kind.  Be- 
sides the  saving  in  the  cost  of  administration, 
the  union  of  the  funds  therefore  hrings  ad- 
vantages not  only  to  both  benefit  and  trade 
societies  but  even  to  the  pubUc.  For  it 
gives  a  prima  facie  assurance  that  the  trade 
society  will  not  rashly  engage  in  any  strike, 
or  any  perverse  opposition  to  employers, 
which  would  throw  a  large  body  of  men  up- 
on its  funds. 

But  the  year  1836  was  far  more  important 
for  the  society  in  another  way,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  year  of  the  first  overt  movement  of 
the  men  in  the   engineering  trade  against 
overtime.     From  that  year  the  abolition  of 
overtime  appears  constantly  as  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  society,  besides  giving 
the  first  impulse  to  perfect  the  organization 
in  its  present  shape.  Mr.  Newton  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  reports  on  it 
as  follows : — "  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
London  trade  up  to  the  year  1836  to  work 
10^  hours  per  day,  and  to  work  overtime  un- 
til 10  o'clock  at  night  for  the  same  rate^f 
payment  as  for  ordinary  time.     A  general 
feeling  then  evinced  itself  that  the  10 J  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  10,  and  that  a  check 
should  be  put  upon  the  practice  of  working 
overtime,  by  charging  time-and-quarter  up 
to  eight  o'clock,  and  time-and-half  after  that 
hour.     The  London  masters  resisted  these 
demands,  and  a  strike  took  place  which,  from 
first   to  last,  continued  for  eight  months. 
During  that  period  nearly  £5000  were  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  men  out  of  work, 
and  to  raise  that  sum  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to.  the  whole  trade.     The  country  re- 
sponded heartily  to  the  appeal  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  a   large  portion  of   the   sum 
was   produced    by   country   contributions." 
At  last  the  masters  succumbed  ;  the  men  ob- 
tained their  demands  in  full.     The  working 
hours  in  London  have  never  been  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  since  that  time  ;  and  overtime 
has  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time-and- 
quarter  up  to  eight  o'clock,  and  time-and-half 
after  that  hour.     But  this  strike  had  another 
important  result.   It  tended  to  bring  the  scat- 
tered societies  together,  and  to  break  down 
the  distinctions  and  jealousies  that  divided 
them  from  each  other ;  and  the  help  afibrd- 
ed  by  one  society  to  another  in  this  contest, 
and  the  sense  of  mutual  reliance  fostered  by 
it,  made  their  future  union  possible,  or  rather 
was  the  first  step  towards  it 

A  complete  revolution  in  the  organization 
of  the  society  seemed  imminent  in  1838. 
By  the  Act  5  William  iv.  chap.  40  (30  July 
1834),  the  advantages  of  friendly  societies 


were  extended  to  societies  "  for  any  purpose 
which  is  not  illegal,  provided  always  that 
when  the  rules  of  any  society  provide  for  re- 
hef  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  sickness, 
infancy,  advanced  age,  widowhood,  or  other 
natural  state  or  contingency  as  aforesaid,  the 
contributions  for  such  other  purpose  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct,  or  the  charges  de- 
frayed by  extra  subscriptions  of  the  members 
at  the  time  such  contingencies  take  place."' 
Rules,  alterations,  and  amendments  of  iniles 
were  to  be  binding  on  the  several  raembei's 
and  officers  of  such  societies,  when  certified 
by  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules 
of  savings  banks. 

Now  tne  Friendly  Union  of  Mechanics  de- 
sired to  get  their  rules  registered,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantages  connected  with  such 
registration,  especially  tlie  protection  of  their 
funds  against  fraud,  embezzlement,  and  theft, 
as  well  as  the  legal  possibility  of  their  secure 
and  profitable  investment.  After  various  de- 
legate meetisgs  had  been  held,  the  rules 
agreed  on  by  them  were  certified  by  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  on  the  18th  of  April  1838.  The 
society  then  also  changed  its  old  name  into 
that  of  the  Journeymen  Steam-Engine  and 
Machine-Makers'  Friendly  Society.  But  it 
was  not  merelv  the  name,  it  was  the  enthe 
society,  which  was  changed  by  these  rules. 
Though  it  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard  to 
legislation  and  property  in  funds,  one  singlo 
society,  yet  the  several  branches  enjoyed  in 
all  other  respects  the  most  extensive  self-go- 
vernment. Each  branch  independently  elect- 
ed its  own  officers,  carried  on  its  afiairs,  in- 
vested its  money,  elected  its  delegates  for 
the  delegate  meeting ;  and  by  turns  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  was  the  head  of  the 
entire  union.  But,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  society  could  not  with  such  a 
constitution  be  enrolled  as  a  whole ;  it  would 
only  have  been  possible  to  enrol  each  in- 
dividual branch  as  an  independent  so- 
ciety. Of  course  this  would  have  entirely 
broken  up  the  unity  of  the  trade,  and 
would  have  thrown  it  back  into  the  local 
union  stage  with  all  its  evils.  To  prevent 
this,  the  entire  government  of  the  society 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Man- 
chester branch  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
whole  union  appeared  as  a  single  centralized 
society  with  its  seat  at  Manchester.  Accord- 
ing to  the  certified  rules,  the  officers,  the 
committee,  and  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
appeared  as  the  sole  leaders.  All  branches 
were  dependent  upon  Manchester ;  and  their 
officers  appeared  as  nothing  more  than  the 
agents  of  the  central  government,  and  even 
their  delegates  as  being  elected  by  it.  But 
it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  delegate 
meetings  to  curtail  the  self-government  of  the 
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branches,  or  to  give  any  prerogatives  to  Man- 
chester. Accordingly,  tne  committee  of  the 
acting  branch  framed  a  series  of  bye-laws, 
to  explain  the  rules,  by  which  everything  re- 
garding the  government  of  branches  was  to 
remain  as  before.  But  these  bye-laws,  not  be- 
ing certified  by  the  barrister,  were  not  le- 
gally binding.  It  was  then  that  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  the  society  showed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  jealous  character  which  distin- 
guishes it  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  society.  It  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  simply  to  depend  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  Manchester  branch  to  explain  the  rules 
in  this  or  that  manner ;  if  possible,  such  ex- 
pressions should  be  used  as  to  make  every 
misunderstanding  impossible ;  nothing  should 
be  left  to  be  "  understood."  It  asked  Mr. 
Tldd  Pratt  for  his  advice  on  the  legality  of 
these  bye-laws.  His  opinion  was  of  course 
against  them ;  and  the  Glasgow  branch  at  once 
made  preparations  for  leaving  the  society. 
On  this  the  acting  branch  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  it ;  the  entire  question  was 
brought,  through  circulars,  to  the  knowledge 
of  each  individual  member ;  and  a  delegate 
meeting  was  called  in  London  in  1839  to  set- 
tle the  matter.  After  having  consulted  va- 
rious legal  advisers,  the  delegate  meeting  soon 
became  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  desire  of  the  branches  for  inde- 
pendence and  self-government  into  harmony 
with  ^e  demands  of  the  law  regarding  the 
enrolment.  The  idea  of  registration  was 
therefore  entirely  given  up;  and  the  at- 
tempt has  not  been  repeated  to  this  day. 

These  proceedings,  on  the  one  hand,  are  a 
strong  proof  of  the  individual  independence 
and  love  of  self-government  of  the  members ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  laws  which 
would  admit  trades-unions  to  registration 
under  conditions  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
their  organization.  Either  the  conditions 
would  be  eluded  or  the  laws  would  not  be  used. 

The  delegate  meeting  assembled  in  Lon- 
don in  1839  submitted  the  rules  of  1834  to 
a  minute  revision ;  and  changes  of  the 
utmost  importance  were  made  in  them. 
Amongst  these  changes  was  the  addition  of 
the  superannuation  benefit  Any  member 
who  had  been  eighteen  years  consecutively 
in  the  society,  and  who,  through  old  age  or 
infirmity,  was  no  longer  able  to  earn  more 
than  10s.  a  week,  was  to  receive  Ss.  until  his 
death.  Further,  it  was  requested  that  those 
who  met  with  accidents  might  be  assisted  by 
voluntary  contributions,  over  and  above  the 
£40  which  they  received  from  the  society. 
In  the  rules  as  revised  by  the  delegate  meet- 
ing in  1841,  the  assistance  given  to  such 
members  was  raised  to  £80,  of  which.  £30 


was  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  £50  to  be  raised  by  levies.  In 
1847  this  assistance  was  raised  to  £100,  of 
which  £70  was  to  be  brought  up  by  levies. 
It  is  worth  noticing  how  we  find  here,  as  in 
the  guilds,  the  gradual  change  of  voluntary 
contributions  into  compulsory  irregular  le- 
vies, and  the  partial  transfer  of  the  levies  to 
the  charge  of  the  accumulated  funds.  Re- 
markable also  is  the  security  with  which 
these  levies  have  been  brought  in  throughout 
the  existence  of  the  society.  A  levy  once 
imposed  has  never  yet  been  refused.  This 
shows  how  little  there  is  to  fear  for  the 
solvency  of  the  society,  even  when  funds  are 
temporarily  declining. 

The  meeting  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
various  branches  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  members  was,  according  to  the 
rules  of  1839,  the  centre  of  the  society. 
This  meeting  was  however  by  no  means  an 
independent  representative  assembly.  Its 
members  were  bound  in  the  strictest  manner 
by  instructions  from  their  constituents.  A 
delegate  meeting  was  to  take  place  every 
second  year.  Each  branch  secretary  had  to 
send  in,  three  months  before  the  meeting, 
the  proposals  of  his  branch  for  any  alteration 
of  or  addition  to  the  laws.  Copies  of  all 
these  proposals  were  to  be  furnished  to  each 
branch  of  the  society.  The  delegate  meet- 
ing was  not  to  have  the  power  to  make, 
alter,  or  rescind  any  law,  unless  the  pro- 
posed addition  or  alteration  had  been  given 
notice  of  to  the  members  of  the  various 
branches  six  weeks  before  the  meeting, 
and  read  over  at  branch  meetings  spe- 
cially convened  for  that  purpose.  What- 
ever was  then  agreed  upon  by  the  meeting 
was  to  be  binding  upon  all  the  members. 
Immediately  after  its  close  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  votes  and  decisions  given  by 
the  delegates  was  to  be  forwarded  to  each 
branch.  These  forms  are  to  this  day  ob- 
served by  the  Amalgamated  Society.  But  it  is 
evident  that  such  proceedings  are  cumbrous 
and  costly.  Several  efforts  have  therefore 
been  made  to  substitute  somethinjr  easier 
and  cheaper  for  the  delegate  meeting.  Thus 
the  rules  revised  in  1841  established  a  small 
delegate  meeting  consisting  of,  seven  mem- 
bers, four  from  England,  two  from  Scotland, 
one  from  Ireland.  This  arrangement  does 
not  seem  however  to  have  agreed  with  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  members,  for 
it  was  abolished  in  1843,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  delegate 
meeting  by  correspondence.  But  this  failed 
also.  Proposals  to  the  effect  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  entire  society  might  change  the 
rules  by  vote  were  not  yet  accepted,  out  of 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  society.     But 
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tliere  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the 
rules  of  1^41,  according  to  which  the  acting 
branch  may  take  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers on  any  particular  subject,  the  decision 
to  be  by  majority.  The  great  delegate  meet- 
ing continues,  however,  to  the  present  day. 

An  important  innovation,  which  is  first 
met  with  in  the  rules  of  1839,  is,  the  in- 
stitution of  a  General  Secretary  of  the 
society.  Hitherto  the  secretary  of  the 
acting  branch,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
an  active  workman,  had  also  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  secretary  to  the  whole  society. 
These  duties  had  however  increased  too  much 
with  the  growth  of  the  society  to  be  any  lon- 
ger discharged  in  such  a  way.  Hence  the  act- 
ing bi'anch  was  to  elect  every  second  year, 
in  a  meeting  especially  convened  for  the 
purpose,  a  general  secretary,  who  was  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  socie- 
ty. His  salary  was  fixed  at  £2  a  week 
by  the  delegate  meeting  of  1846.  These 
rules  contained  moreover  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  checks  and  .counter-checks  to 
prevent  any  malversation  of  funds.  They 
endeavourqd  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  legal  protection  of  the  funds,  by  the 
participation  of  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  measures  taken  for  providing  the 
labour  market  are  of  wider  importance. 
Any  branch  secretary  on  receiving  notice 
from  the  general  seci-etary,  or  any  of  the 
branch  secretaries,  that  men  were  wanted 
in  a  particular  district,  was  immediately 
to  send  such  members  as  he  consider- 
ed qualified,  being  out  of  employment,  and 
receiving  the  donation  of  the  society,  to 
such  district.  In  1845  these  measures  were 
still  further  developed.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  one  member  in  every  workshop 
charged  with  the  duty  of  communicating 
at  once  to  the  secretary  any  vacancy  in 
the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  every  mem- 
ber out  of  employment,  who  was  in  the 
receipt  of  donation,  was  to  sign  each  day 
the  vacant-book  at  the  secretary's  office. 
Thus  every  vacant  place  in  a  workshop 
was  to  be  filled  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Though  these  measures  were  taken 
originally  in  the  financial  interest  of  the 
society,  they  were  at  the  same  time  of  great 
service  to  the  employers  and  to  the  trade. 

These  features  introduced  by  the  rules 
of  1839  were  further  improved  in  detail 
in  the  subsequent  years,  as  may  be  seen 
from  what  has  been  said.  In  1842  a  regu- 
lation was  added,  which  was  of  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  law  of  the 
society.  Decisions  of  branches  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  so  far  as  they  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit^  of  the  rules,  and  had 


the  approbation  of  the  leading  brand, 
were  to  be  published  in  the  monthly  re- 
port, in  order  that  the  branch  might  at 
once  be  corrected,  if  erroneous  in  its  de- 
cision, or  that,  if  the  decision  were  correct, 
it  might  be  a  precedent  for  the  other 
branches.  At  the  delegate  meeting  of  1843 
another  primary  alteration  was  made,  which 
completed  the  internal  organization  of  the 
society.  Before  1843  a  branch  had  always 
been  elected  as  acting  branch.  As  a  rule, 
this  was  dways  one  of  the  two  branches 
at  Manchester.  The  committee  of  the  act- 
ing branch  was  at  the  same  time  the 
committee  of  the  entire  society,  and  its 
president  the  president  of  the  society.  But 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness, the  two  offices  could  no  longer  be 
united.  A  special  executive  council  was 
therefore  elected  for  providing  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  society,  and  for 
deciding  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  where  the 
rules  were  silent.  Its  seat  was  to  be  at 
Manchester.  The  first  Manchester  bitmch 
was  to  elect  seven,  the  second  six,  mem- 
bers; These  thirteen  members  formed  the 
Local  Executive  Council  and  were  to  trans- 
act all  ordinary  business.  But  all  cases 
of  greater  importance  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  General  Executive  Council,  i.e. ,  nine 
members  elected  by  nine  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  The  dura- 
tion of  office  of  the  council  members  was 
fixed  at  lliree  months,  but  in  such  man- 
ner that  only  half  of  the  members  were 
to  retire  every  third  month. 

After  the  internal  organization  had  come 
to  a  kind  of  close  with  the  institution 
of  a  special  executive  council  in  1843,. 
there  were  three  great  objects  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  society.  The  pur- 
suit of  these  led  them  by  necessary  steps 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  en- 
tire trade.  The  first  object  was  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  financial  affiiirs  of 
the  society;  the  second,  the  abolition  of 
certain  abuses  in  the  trade,  and  its  regu- 
lation in  the  interest  of  the  workmen ; 
the  third,  its  own  aggrandizement.  ^ 

1.  As  regards  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
society.  It  was  not  exactly  a  better  regula- 
tion of  income  and  expenditure*  that  was  re- 
quired, though  this  question  several  times 
caused  great  anxiety  to  the  officers.  The 
society  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843 
was  literally  without  funds.  And  the  general 
secretary,  in  his  fear,  forgot  the  true  nature 
of  a  trade  society  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
proposed,  as  the  only  remedy,  a  scale  of 
contributions  from  the  members  according 
to  their  age  and  the  duration  of  their  mem- 
bership, and  a  scale  in  the  benefits  granted 
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regulated  according  to  the  same  data.     The 
delegate  meeting,  however,  understood  bet- 
ter than  its  secretary  the  true  character  of  a 
trade  society.    It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
gulate a  society  so  thoroughly  irregular  in 
its  wants,  and  with  such  an  incalculable  ex- 
penditure,  according  to  the   model    of    a 
friendly  society.     The  strength  of  the  socie- 
ty did  not  consist  in  more  or  less  accurate 
calculations  of  income  and  expenditure,  but 
in  the  feeling  of  solidarity  of  class  and  inter- 
ests, which  induced  the  members  to  answer 
for  each  other,  like  the  members  of   one 
family,  almost  without  hmit.   With  what  se- 
curity they  might  rely  on  this  feeling  is 
shown  by  the  regular  entry  of  levies.   It  was 
then  only  a  consequence  of  this  general  fami- 
ly feeling  among  those  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  that  all  who  needed  it  were  as- 
sisted equfidly  without  respect  to  their  shorter 
or  longer  membership.   The  temporary  want 
of  cash  was  at  that  time  remedied  by  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  benefit-money, 
which  had  been  raised  the  year  before.  With 
the  beginning  of  1843  the  circumstances  of 
the  trade  became  so  prosperous  that  by  the 
year  1847  the  society  was  able  to  accumulate 
from  savings  £26,000.     To  prevent,  how- 
ever, the  repetition  of  such  embarrassment« 
measures  were  taken  in  1849  which  corres- 
ponded better  with  the  character  of  the  so- 
ciety.   If  the  funds  should  sink  to  less  than 
£l  a  member,  every  member  was  to  contrib- 
ute Is.  a  week;  if  to  more  than  £l  and  less 
than  £2,  the  contribution  was  to  be  lOd. ; 
if  to  more  than  £2,  only  8d.     But  if  they 
should  fall  below  128.  per  head,  the  execu- 
tive council  was  to  make  special  proposals 
for  their  increase.     It  was  enacted  in  1847 
that  Id.  per  week  should  be  raised  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  fund  for  rendering 
assistance  in  such  cases  of  sickness,  misery, 
and  other  distresses,  as  had  hitherto  been 
assisted  by  voluntary  contributions.     Here 
again   appears  the   old  phenomenon  of   a 
gradual  transformation  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions into   forced   ones.     The   executivie 
council  was  to  expend  these  monies  on  the 
proposal  of  the  branches.    If  this  fund  accu- 
mulated to  £1500,  £600  of  it  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  general  funds  of  the  society. 

The  chief  anxiety  as  to  finances  was  how- 
ever then,  as  it  is  now,  the  investment  of  the 
accumulated  funds.  The  oldest  rules  of  the 
society  provided  that  if,  after  the  rendering 
of  the  accounts,  £20  remains  in  the  treasury 
of  any  branch,  £10  or  more  of  it,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  to  be  deposited  in  a 
bank  by  fit  persons,  chosen  by  tne  majority 
of  members  present  at  the  monthly  meeting. 
But  when  the  funds  increased,  this  modest 
investment  was  no  longer  suflScient.  Besides, 


it  cost  almost  as  much  money  as  it  brought 
in  interest     Every  branch  had  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  money ;  and  every  branch  in- 
vested that  amount  in  its  own  local  bank 
The   averaije  amount  of  interest  obtained 
amounted  to  2^  per  cent,  per  annum.      Bat 
the  whole  funds  being  invested  by  a  hun- 
dred different  branches,  each  of  which  had 
five  trustees,  the  expenses  of  five  hundred 
trustees  swallowed  up  one-third  of  the  inte^ 
est.     As  there  was  no  legal  protection  for 
the  funds,  and  as  there  existed  so  many  le- 
gal difficulties  in  their  investment,  the  work- 
men believed  that  many  trustees  were  need- 
ed to  make  them  secure.     Banks,  again,  are 
only  open  at  hours  when  working  men  are 
engaged  at  their  employment   To  leave  that 
employment  in  order  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society  cannot  be  afforded  by 
those  who  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  bat 
their  labour.     Remuneration  for  such  loss  of 
time  was  inevitable  ;  and  so  the  expenses  of 
investment    swallowed   up    all  the   profits. 
Accordingly  at  an  early  period  plans  are 
found  for  securing  better  investments.  Thus 
the  rules  of  1841,  sect  9,  order  J:he  invest- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  socie- 
ty in  freehold  or  leasehold  property.   But  as 
the  society  was  not  duly  registered,  this  was 
scarcely  possible  according  to  the  law.  In  1842 
there  were  proposals  of  members  to  the  dele- 
gate meeting  to  invest  the  funds  in  land  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  for  the  employment  of  memb- 
ers out  of  work.  Others  made  similarly  unpnwj- 
tical  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories for  the  same  purpose.     In  1845 
these  proposals  were  repeated,  and  even  con- 
sidered earnestly,  especially  one  to  establish 
a  machine  workshop ;  but  even  thm  no  a^ 
tempt  was  made  to  carry  them  into  practice. 
In  1847  the  want  of  a  profitable  investment 
was  again  the  theme  of  deliberations ;  it  was 
even   resolved  as   an   experiment  to  invest 
£5000  in  railway  obligations.     This  proba- 
bly would  have  been  done,  but  immediately 
after  the  delegate  meeting  trade  suddenly 
became  so  depressed  that  all  the  funds  were 
likely  to  be  required  to  meet  current  expen- 
ses.     In   1849,  again,  the   society  entered 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
But  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  beyond 
receiving  information  from  agents  of  various 
joint-stock  companies.    There  was  a  remarka- 
ble suggestion  for  an  investment  in  railway 
shares,  not  so 'much  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  large  interest,  as  for  the  opportu- 
nity it  would  give  the  members  of  being 
represented  at  the  general  meetings  of  share- 
holders, and  influencing  such  meetings  on 
points  regarding  the  engineers  upon  the  line. 
A  resolution  was  carried  that  £300  should 
thus  be  invested  as  an  experiment  when  the 
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funds  reached  £12,000.  But  they  never 
reached  that  sum  after  1 849,  and  the  invest- 
ment was  not  made.  In  former  years  the 
funds  had  amounted  to  more.  According 
to  the  only  yearly  account  of  the  society 
still  extant  from  the  time  before  the  amalga- 
mation, the  funds  amounted  in  February 
1847  to  £24,971,  12s.  6d.,  the  number  of 
branches  to  82,  that  of  members  to  7153. 
The  income  of  the  last  year  was  £18,562, 
15s.  6^d.,  the  expenditure  £5823,  lOs.  7d., 
the  increase  of  members  824,  and  that  of 
branches  11.  v 

2.  The  second  object  upon  which  the  so- 
ciety, after  the  greater  perfection  of  its  inter- 
nal organization,  bestowed  an  increased  atten- 
tion, was  the  carr5dng  out  of  some  regulations 
of  trade  for  preventing  and  abolishing  cer- 
tain abuses.  These  are  chiefly  four : — (1.) 
it  endeavoured  to  secure  that  no  workman 
should  be  admitted  to  lasting  employment 
on  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,  unless  he 
had  served  for  ^ve  years  some  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  given  branch  of  the 
trade ;  (2.)  it  gave  great  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation of  a  certain  proportion  between  the 
number  of  apprentices  employed  and  that  of 
skilled  workmen ;  (3.^  it  opposed  piecework ; 
and  (4.)  it  opposea  systematic  overtime. 
This  industrial  policy  of  the  society  was 
justified  by  the  abuse  of  absolute  liberty  on 
the  part  of  the  employers.  "  Illegal "  hands, 
that  is,  workmen  who  had  not  served  their 
apprenticeship,  were  said  to  be  less  able,  and 
therefore  ready  to  do  the  work  cheaper ;  and 
the  employers  were  said  to  take  advantage 
of  this  for  the  general  reduction  of  the  wages 
of  all  workmen.  It  was  alleged  further  that, 
if  the  number  of  apprentices  did  not  stand 
in  a  certain  fixed  and  regulated  proportion 
to  the  number  of  skilled  workmen,  the  em- 
ployers would  have  such  a  number  of  ap- 
prentices that  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
men would  be  discharged  immediately  after 
completing  their  apprenticeship,  so  as  to  be 
replaced  by  apprentices ;  since  the  labour  of 
apprentices  was  much  cheaper,  and  they 
could  in  the  last  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship perform  much  of  the  work  of  skilled 
workmen.  The  reasons  against  piecework 
are  thus  stated  by  the  society :  "  The  price 
is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  masters  or  middle- 
men, and  often  piece-masters  or  sweaters  are 
introduced,  who  take  a  portion  of  that  price 
themselves,  thus  making  the  workman  pay 
but  of  his  wages  for  the  cost  of  direction 
and  management  If  the  workman  should, 
by  dint  of  his  own  expertness  and  working 
very  hard,  earn  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
week's  wages,  the  i)rice  which  was  arbitrarily 
fixed  is  as  arbitrarily  reduced  for  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer,  who  refuses  to  pay  the 


price  originally  agreed^  upon.  This  is  done 
with  the  strongest  and  most  expert  workmen, 
and  the  moderate  in  strength  and  ability  are 
compelled  to  work  worse  than  slaves  for  a 
comparatively  miserable  pittance."  Lastly, 
with  regard  to  both  systematic  overtime  and 
piecework,  it  is  declared  that  they  exhaust 
the  men's  physical  strength,  deprive  them  of 
rational  enjoyment,  and  prevent  them  from 
using  opportunities  for  culture. 

Besides  the  controversy  on  these  four 
points,  the  society  had  sometimes  other  dis- 
putes with  employers  who  attempted  inno- 
vations detrimental  to  the  workmen.  An 
instance  occurred  in  1844,  when  there  arose 
a  combination  of  all  trade  societies  of  the 
engineers  in  Lancashire,  to  resist  the  attempt 
of  the  employers  to  introduce  the  quittance- 
paper  or  character  system.  The  reasons  of 
the  workmen  against  this  system  were  that 
with  it  no  workman  could  find  work  unless 
he  held  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  his  last 
employer,  that  no  one  8ould  ask  higher 
wages  from  his  new  employer  than  his 
former  one  had  thought  good  to  give  him, 
that  the  workman  was  obliged  first  to  give 
up  his  place  before  he  could  apply  for  a  new 
one,  that  he  was  prevented  from  bettering 
his  condition  by  going  to  places  where  he 
could  get  higher  wages,  and  that,  should  he 
have  once  offended  a  superior,  he  was  liteiv 
ally  excommunicated  from  the  trade  unless 
he  either  went  to  a  place  where  the  system 
did  not  ^xist  or  by  unworthy  submission  ob- 
tained pardon  and  a  passport  to  other  places. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
society,  there  was  also  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  against  the  attempts  of  the 
masters  to  employ  unskilled  labourers  on 
such  machines  as  performed  work  previously 
done  by  skilled  workmen.  But  long  before 
the  amalgamation  such  resistance  had  ceased, 
except  in  individual  branches.  The  society 
as  such  never  opposed  these  proceedings  of 
the  employers.  Though  the  executive  coun- 
cil was  glad  to  see  an  individual  branch  vic- 
torious in  sucji  a  dispute,  yet  it  did  not  grant 
the  assistance  of  the  whole  society  to  strikes 
got  up  for  such  a  reason. 

One  controversy  of  the  time  before  the 
amalgamation  requires  special  mention  from 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  In 
1846,  the  employment  of  "illegal"  hands 
led  to  disputes  of  the  society  with  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Potts  of  Newton.  The 
dispute  was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
firm  in  all  probability  would  have  had  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  men  within  a 
fortnight,  when  suddenly  one  night  several 
of  the  members  on  strike  were  arrested  in 
their  beds ;  and  later  on  several  officers  of 
the   society,   the   general   secretary  among 
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them,  were  taten  into  custody  at  Manchester. 
Tlie  accusation  was,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
for  conspiring  to  injure  the  property  of 
others ;  there  was  also  a  count  of  intimida- 
tion exercised  whilst  picketing.  As  the 
seizure  of  the  members,  who  were  generally 
recognised  to  be  men  of  the  best  character, 
was  unnecessarily  violent  and  even  illegal, 
several  of  them  having  been  arrested  without 
warrant,  so  the  course  of  the  process  was  an 
instance  of  class  injustice.*  The  true  bill 
found  against  the  defendants  was  57  yards 
long :  the  number  of  points  of  which  they 
were  accused  was  4914.  A  special  jury  at 
Liverpool,  consisting  only  of  merchants  and 
one  banker,  declared  the  general  secretary, 
who  had  done  nothing  but  sign  a  proclama- 
tion for  contributions  for  the  assistance  of 
men  on  strike,  and  eight  others,  guilty.  The 
case  was  brought,  however,  before  the 
Queen's  Bench ;  and  the  accused  were  dis- 
missed there  without  judgment.  This  pro- 
cess cost  the  society  £1800.  On  the  other 
hand  Messrs.  Jones  and  Potts  became  bank- 
nipt  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
inflicted  by  the  strike.  The  delegate  meet- 
ing which  followed  the  dispute  resolved  in 
consequence,  "that  neither  the  executive 
council  nor  general  secretary  should  engage 
in  any  misunderstandings  between  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employed,  seeing  that  such 
interference  is  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
our  society,  and  calculated  to  involve  its 
members  in  legal  proceedings."  If  a  strike, 
after  having  been  authorized  by  the  execu- 
tive council,  had  once  begun,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  to  be  chosen  to  regulate  all  mat- 
ters regarding  it 

The  chief  attention  of  the  society  in  the 
matter  of  the  regulation  of  trade  was,  how- 
ever, after  the  internal  organization  was  per- 
fected, directed  to  the  abolition  of  piece- 
work and  systematic  overtime.  While  the 
disputes  just  mentioned  were  only  occasional 
accidents,  it  was  on  these  points  that  the  so- 
ciety aicted  with  deliberate  c<f>n8ideration. 
The  delegate  meeting  of  1843,  in  an  urgent 
appeal,  begged  the  members  to  oppose  sys- 
tematic overtime  by  all  legal  means.  In 
1844  the  society  took  part  in  a  London 
movement  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  A  committee,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  all  London  trade  societies  connected 
with  engineering,  was  formed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  It  was  decided 
to  apply  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours,  which 
were  then  60  a  week  in  London,  whilst  they 
were  only  57^  in  many  of  the  provinces. 
The  London  employers  agreed  to  the  appli- 
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*  See  l^he  Queen  on  the  Prosecution  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Potts  against  Henry  Selsby  and  twenty- 
floe  otliers.    Edited  by  W.  P.  lioberts,  1847. 


cation ;  the  hours  were  reduced  to  68i  per 
week ;  and  since  that  time  no  further  altera- 
tion in  that  respect  has  been  asked  for  or 
has  taken  place.     The  delegate  meetins:  of 
1845  repeated  the  appeal  of  that  of  1843, 
and  forbade  its  members,  under  fioes,  to 
work,  on  any  pretext,  at  piecework  or  under 
a  piecemaster,  or  to  be  piecemasters  them- 
selves.    It  also 'offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  evil  consequences  of  systeraatic 
overtime,  which  was  won  by  a  Lancashire 
surgeon.     Up  to  the  amalgamation  the  same 
resolutions  respecting  piecework  and  system- 
atic overtime  were  repeated  every  year  by 
the  various  oi^ns  of  the  society.     In  the 
years  just  before  the  amalgamation  there  was 
a  deeper  and  more  systematic  survey  of  the 
subject      The  chief  argument  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Supply   and   demand   regulate  tiie 
wages  of  labour.     We  do  not  pretend,  there- 
fore, to  set  up  a  standard  of  wages ;  we  do 
not  propose   to   insist  upon  a  fixed  sum, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  we  are  not  desiroiL^ 
of  dealing  with  wages  at  all,  in  a  direct  man- 
ner.    We  purpose  rather  to   regulate  the 
supply  itself,  as  wages  depend  upon  it    The 
first  measure  in  this  direction  is  to  provide 
that  no  more  workmen  shall  enter  the  trade 
than  the  trade  can  maintain.   This  is  already 
secured  by  the  regulations  as  to  apprentice?, 
which  are  in  practice.     But  further,  wages 
are  not  regulated  by  the  number  of  men  b 
work,  but  by  the  number  of   men  out  of 
work.     Unless  the  number  of  unemployed 
men  be  reduced,  wages  will  fall.     Now  there 
are  two  things  especially  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  men  is  increased ;  first, 
piecework,  and  especially  the    piecemaster 
system,  by  which  a  lesser  number  of  work- 
men do  the  work  which  would  otherwise 
maintain  a  greater  number;  and  secondly, 
systematic  overtime,  whereby  "the  employ- 
ment, which  of  right  belongs  to  all,  is  given 
to  a  portion  of  the  trade."     Moreover,  fluc- 
tuations of  trade  are  favoured  by  systematic 
overtime,  inasmuch  as  the  work  which  would 
otherwise  be  distributed, over  the  whole  year 
is  performed  in  a  short  time,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  intervals  of  stagnation.     What  is 
needed,  therefore,  is  that  the  workman,  in 
favour  of  his  entire  class,  should  renounce  a 
pecuniary  benefit  which  in  consequence  of 
these  fluctuations  can  only  be  temporary; 
there  is  needed  "  an  equalization  of  labour 
that  is  to  be  done  among  those  who  are  to 
do  it."     This  argument  clearly  implied  notb-* 
ing  less  than  an  entire  oi^anization  of  labour. 
3.  To  obtain  those  primary  objects  of  the 
society  since  1843,  namely,  the  better  o^de^ 
ing  of  the  financial  affairs  and  the  carrying 
out  of    the   industrial  reffulations,  it  wa* 
necessary  to  give  the  greatest  possible  un- 
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petns  to  the  increase  of  the  society.  It  must 
embrace,  if  possible,  the  entire  trade.  With 
regard  to  finance,  the  security  of  the  assis- 
tance to  be  given  would  increase  with  the 
number  of  those  assisting.  Ordinary  insu- 
rance companies  become  the  more  secure  the 
broader  their  basis  is.  .  But  this  is  still  more 
the  case  with  trades-unions,  whose  system  of 
assistance  rests  on  the  security  of  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions,  in  each  case  of  want, 
by  all  members  except  those  to  be  assisted. 
Still  more  is  it  evident  that  to  carry  out  the 
trade  regulations,  the  united  operation  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  workmen  was 
11  ecessary.  The  regulations  must  be  observed 
either  by  all  or  at  least  by  the  majority,  or 
they  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all.  And 
whenever  the  struggle  for  carrying  them  out 
came  on,  unity  of  action  was  especially  re- 
quired. Hitherto  the  workmen  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  trade  had  squandered  a 
great  part  of  their  force  and  time  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  disputes  among  themselyes. 
Tlie  disputes  among  the  various  societies  had 
often  been  conducted  with  great  bitterness. 
Members  of  one  union  often  preferred  to 
see  non-unionists  working  in  their  workshops 
rather  than  members  of  other  societies ;  and 
if  the  members  of  one  branch  of  the  trade 
struck  work,  frequently  the  members  of 
another  branch  or  of  other  societies  were 
ready  to  take  up  the  abandoned  job.  The 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  the  machine 
trade  was  so  closely  related  that  workmen  of 
one  branch  could  soon  without  much  labour 
learn  to  do  the  work  in  another  branch.  But 
setting  aside  the  enmities  amongst  workmen 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  the  prospect  of 
success  in  the  disputes  with  employers  in- 
creases with  the  size  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  society  which  fights  them. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  those  out  of 
work  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
assisting  them,  the  greater  becomes  the  pro- 
bability of  victory.  And  if  a  society  em- 
braces the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  a 
very  extensive  lock-out  would  be  required  in 
order  to  cripple  its  funds. 

Simultaneously,  then,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stronger  desire  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade,  there  began  a  lively  agi- 
tation for  the  union  of  all  its  societies. 

Of  course,  the  increase  of  the  associa- 
tion had  always  been  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  its  attention.  There  had  already 
been  amalgamations  of  several  others  with 
the  Manchester  society.  Thus  in  1837  the 
Friendly  Union  of  Mechanics  at  Bradford 
and  Leeds  joined  it,  after  some  of  their 
branches  had  already  gone  over  to  it.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  entire  union 
amalgamated  in  1837  were  that  it  should 


transfer  all  its  property,  and  that  its  members 
should  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Man- 
chester society  in  all  respects  except  in 
regard  to  the  superannuation  benefit.  They 
were  to  receive  this  superannuation  bene- 
fit only  after  having  been  eighteen  yeai*s 
members  of  the  society.  But  the  society 
endeavoured  to  increase  its  numbers  in  a 
still  more  eflBcacious  way.  It  was  resolv- 
ed in  1841  that  the  machine-joiners  also 
might  enter  it.  The  growing  pretension  of 
the  society  to  embrace  the  entire  trade 
may  also  be  seen  from  its  adding  the 
word  ^* millwright"  to  its  title  in  1842.  In 
this  year  also  the  amalgamation  with  the 
London  Engineers'  Society  was  spoken  of. 
And  the  delegate  meeting  of  the  year  re- 
solved "that  a  correspondence  be  kept  up 
with  persons  in  America,  with  a  view  of 
inquiring  into  the  future  probability  of 
opening  branches  of  our  society  in  that 
country."  The  amalgamation  was  promot- 
ed in  the  year  1844  by  the  combinations 
of  the  trade  societies  in  the  engineering 
trade  in  Lancashire  for  resisting  the  quit- 
tance-paper system,  but  still  more  by  the 
common  committee  of  the  London  socie- 
ties for  obtaining  a  reduction  of  hours.  The 
committee  did  not  restrict  its  deliberations 
to  this  point  alone ;  it  took  into  considera- 
tion all  matters  affecting  the  London  trades, 
and,  among  others,  the  desirability  of  a  more 
perfect  union.  From  this  time  there  be- 
gan a  continual  agitation  from  London 
for  the  amalgamation.  There  the  want 
was  most  felt;  for  it  was  there  that  the 
greatest  number  of  societies  existed  alongside 
each  other.  Soon  amalgamation  came  to 
bo  advocated  in  all  societies,  both  by  speech 
and  writing;  and  circulars  were  at  various 
times  sent  round  to  all  the  branches  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  young  London 
workman  named  William  Newton,  must  be 
mentioned  here — a  man  of  acuteness  and 
eloquence,  who  filled  among  the  various 
engineers'  societies  the  place  of  an  Arnold 
von  Walpoden  the  founder  of  the  Rhenish 
town  confederation.  It  was  chiefly  his  work 
that  in  1851  the  first  trade  of  the  king- 
dom was,  with  more  or  less  completeness, 
united  into  one  society,  an  event  in  the 
history  of  trade  societies,  and  not  without 
importance  for  the  development  of  the  en- 
tire labour  question. 

In  1847  things  had  already  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  delegate  meeting  of  the 
mechanics'  society  charged  its  general  exe- 
cutive council  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  other  societies.  This  led  to  a 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  three  largest 
associations  in  the  trade,  the  Manchester 
Society,  the  Liverpool  Steam-Engine  Makers' 
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Society,  and  the  General  Smiths'  Society, 
on  Whit-Monday  1850  at  Warrington.  The 
delegates  adopted  the  basis  upon  which  amal- 
gamation afterwards  took  place.  They  cir- 
culated the  points  they  had  agreed  upon, 
in  the  form  of  proposals,  throughout  the 
societies;  and  the  members  were  then  to 
vote  on  them.  The  document  shows  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  amalgamation  was 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  trade. 
"We  find,"  says  the  first  paragraph,  "that 
our  trade,  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
times,  is  well  *  supplied  with  members,  and 
therefore  upon  the  least  reaction  consider- 
able numbers  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  upon  the  various 
societies."  Ii  says  also  that  the  abolition 
of  piecework  and  systematic  overtime  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  bettering  this  state 
of  things ;  that  this  abolition  had  hitherto 
been  impossible,  "in  consequence  of  the 
division  existing  among  us,  and  the  un- 
wieldy nature  of  our  societies,  through 
being  various  in  their  constitution  and  man- 
agement ;"  that  it  would  only  become  pos- 
sible by  the  amalgamation  and  united  or- 
ganization of  all  the  societies;  and  that 
the  principle  of  trades-unionism  would  gain 
through  this,  since  the  existence  of  one 
single  and  strong  organization  in  the  trade 
would  induce  many  workmen  who  hither- 
to had  not  been  members  of  a  trade  so- 
'  ciety,  to  join  this  organization,  and  thus 
increase  its  size  and  influence. 

To  carry  out  more  strongly  the  intended 
industrial  poUcy,  the  delegates  made  two 
proposals,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
foreign  to  the  organization  of  the  society. 
Hitherto  all  assistance  given  to  men  on  strike 
had  been  defrayed  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  henceforth  it  was  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  funds  of  the  society,  "  so  that  the  ine- 
quality of  our  voluntary  contributions  may 
be  superseded  by  a  system  of  equalizing 
payments."  There  was  even  to  be  establish- 
ed a  special  fund,  the  trade  protection  fund, 
from  which,  in  all  disputes  with  employers, 
where  principles  of  trade  were  in  questioB, 
the  men  on  strike  were  to  be  assisted.  In 
other  words,  there  was  to  be  a  special  war 
fund — a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
would  arise  from  the  separation  of  trade  and 
benefit  funds,  as  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  an*angement  however  soon 
became  apparent.  The  second  proposal  was 
for  the  creation  of  special  organs  for  this 
war  fund,  in  the  district  committees.  They 
were  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  trade 
in  a  larger  district,  and  to  protect  its  customs. 
They  were  to  become  a  niihtary  staff,  spread 
over  the  entire  country.     All  district  com- 


mittees were  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  executive  council  Should  any- 
thing happen  anywhere  which  jeopardized 
the  position  of  the  members,  the  executive 
council  was  first  to  be  consulted.  It  was 
then  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  visit  the 
place  where  such  circumstance  had  arisen: 
and,  if  it  were  decided  to  proceed  in  the 
matter,  the  executive  council  was  to  have 
the  power  to  grant  an  extraordinary  dis- 
bursement from  the  trade  protection  fund. 

A  less  objectionable  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  two  new  benefits  into  the 
society.  The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Socie- 
ty did  not  give  any  assistance  to  sick  mem- 
bers. On  the  contrary,  if  a  member  fell 
sick  he  did  not  receive  the  donation  benefit 
until  he  brought  a  medical  certificate  of  his 
complete  recovery.  But  the  General  Smiths' 
Society  connected  the  assistance  of  sid 
members  with  its  other  benefits;  and  the 
Steam-Engine  Makers'  Society  was  nothiiu; 
but  a  Friendly  Society.  It  was  now  aigoed 
that  a  trade  society  should  give  its  memben 
every  assistance  possible.  And,  indeed,  a 
trade  society  which,  iustead  of  confining  h 
operations  to  the  mere  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed, grows  also  so  as  to  embrace,  like  tbe 
old  guilds,  all  other  contingencies  of  the 
working  man's  life,  and  to  provide  for  them, 
will  interweave  itself  far  more  closely  ^tii 
all  his  thouorhts  and  affections.  The  second 
new  benefit  was  the  assistance  of  emigratia 
In  order  to  cqntrol  the  supply  of  labour,  the 
district  committee  was  to  have  power  to  nr 
sist  those  who  wished  to  emigrate.  It  wt» 
to  make  its  proposals  to  the  executive  coio- 
cil,  which  was  then,  according  to  the  sutt 
of  the  society's  funds,  to  define  the  number 
of  those  who  were  to  be  assisted;  and^e 
district  committee  was  then  to  choose  Uic  in- 
dividual emigrants.  The  assistance  waste 
be  £6. 

Besides  these  fundamental  innovations, 
a  further  new  provision  became  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  «11 
branches  of  the  machine  trade  into  one  soci- 
ety. The  several  branches  had  been  used 
to  watch  each  other  jealously  to  prevent  any 
workman  passing  over  from  one  to  another. 
So  long  as  each  had  a  society  of  its  own  By 
special  provisions  were  necessary.  Now  it 
was  otherwise.  It  was  asserted  that  the  pa^^ 
ing  over  of  workmen'  of  one  branch  of  the 
trade  to  another,  to  which  they  had  not  beei) 
accustomed,  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  latter,  as  men  were  frequently 
disposed  to  accept  less,  under  the  feeling 
that  they  were  learning  a  new  business.  T«» 
prevent  one  branch  of  the  trade  from  iiiji- 
ring  the  interests  of  another,  it  was  now  d^ 
creed  that  all  members  of  the  future  society 
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should  "follow  as  closely  as  possible  that 
branch  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
as  being  best  able  to  maintain  its  in- 
terests." Thus  notwithstanding  the  amalga- 
mation, the  Act  87  Edward  iii.  c.  6  is  still 
maintained  even  among  members. 

As  to  the  property  of  the  societies  repre- 
sented at  "Warrington,  the  funds  showed  but 
little  difference  in  the  amount  per  member. 
Each  society  had  about  228.  a  head.  The 
delegates  therefore  proposed  not  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  small  differences,  but  to 
require  any  other  society  joining  in  the 
amalgamation  to  produce  funds  amounting 
to  22s.  for  each  member. 

After  these  proposals  had  circulated  for 
three  months  among  the  members  of  the 
trade,  forty-four  delegates  of  seven  socie- 
ties belonging  to  the  various  branches  met 
on  September  9, 1850,  at  Birmingham.  The 
most  important  among  the  societies  repre- 
sented was  the  Journeymen  Steam-Engine, 
Machine-Makers,  and  Millwrights'  Friendly 
Society  of  ^  Manchester,  with  about  7000 
members.  The  entire  number  of  the  mem- 
bers represented  was  about  10,500.  After 
long  and  hard  discussions,  the  basis  agreed 
upon  at  Warrington  was  accepted,  and  rules 
drawn  up  according  to  it.  But  the  Manches- 
ter Society  was  not  only  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers in  numbers ;  its  organization  also  was  so 
much  more  excellent  that  it  was  accepted 
without  essential  change.  The  only  innova- 
tion of  importance  was  the  transfer  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  London.  London  was 
to  elect  seven  members,  who  had,  as  the  lo- 
cal executive  council,  to  transact  the  current 
affairs,  whilst  for  all  extraordinary  affairs 
eight  delegates  from  other  towns  were  to  be 
consulted.  There  is  here  an  example  of  a 
phenomenon  which  has  often  occurred  in 
the  great  social  movements  of  England,  to 
wit,  that  they  begin  in  Lancashire  and  the 
rest  of  the  factory  districts,  and  grow  there, 
but  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size, 
and  when  a  united  government  has  become 
necessary,  transfer  their  head-quarters  to 
London,  where  what  has  originated  else- 
where is  completed. 

After  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  had 
agreed  upon  the  rules,  it  carried  unanimously 
three  resolutions  respecting  the  industrial 
policy  of  the  future  society.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the 
number  of  skilled  workmen  was  fixed  as 
one  to  four;  the  establishment  of  an  equal 
number  of  working  h^urs  in  all  districts  was 
recommended ;  and  with  especial  vigour  the 
meeting  attacked  piecework  and  systematic 
overtime.  It  is  said  in  the  resolution :  "  We 
therefore  instruct  the  Executive  Council  to 
take  steps  for  its  immediate  discontinuance, 


by  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  our  members, 
and  the  practice  of  various  localities  in  re- 
lation thereto."  The  meeting  then  elected 
Mr.  William  Allan,  the  hitherlj  generai  sec- 
retary of  the  Manchester  Society,  as  general 
secretary.  Finally,  the  society  received  one 
of  those  long-winded  names  so  much  liked 
by  English  working  men's  associations,  "The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machin- 
ists, Millwrights,  Smiths,  and  Fattemmakers." 

The  term  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the 
amalgamation  was  January  1,  1851.  But 
several  of  the  societies  had  not  been  repre- 
sented at  the  delegate  meeting,  where  their 
participation  had  been  expected,  as  the 
Boiler-makers'  Society,  the  Engine-drivera 
and  Firemen's  Association;  and  on  the  Ist 
of  January  not  even  all  the  members  of  the 
various  represented  societies  were  yet  united 
into  one  association.  Old  jealousies  and 
prejudices  still  prevented  many  from  joining ; 
but  others  made  not  ill-founded  objections 
against  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  new 
society,  concealed  under  the  term  of  trade 
protection.  In  this  category  there  were 
nineteen  branches  of  the  old  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Society.  They  therefore  still 
held  aloof  from  the  Amalgamated  Society 
on  the  1st  of  January.  However,  at  a  dele- 
gate meeting  held  by  them  in  May  1851, 
there  appeared  such  an  inclination  to  reunite 
with  their  brethren  that  they  resolved  to 
amalgamate  on  the  26th  of  July  1851,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
pledged  themselves,  in  a  resolution,  to  an 
unremitting  agitation  for*  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  protection  rules.  They  entered 
the  society  on  the  26th  of  July ;  the  Man- 
chester Millwrights  in  December  1851.  The 
society,  which  on  the  1st  of  January  had 
only  consisted  of  5000  members,  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  numbered  11,839, 
that  is,  more  than  all  the  societies  together 
before  the  amalgamation.  With  the  amal- 
gamation on  January  1,  1851,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  workmen  in 
the  machine  trade  came  to  a  close. 

Scarcely  was  amalgamation  completed 
when  the  new  force  was  everywhere  set  in 
motion  against  the  employers.  Small  squab- 
bles arose  in  a  dozen  places  where  the  old  op- 
pressions were  to  be  removed  or  innovations 
to  be  resisted.  Everywhere  success  attended 
the  progress  of  the  society.  A  real  strike 
was  seldom  necessary  to  enforce  workmen's 
demands ;  and  where  it  was  resorted  to  the 
employers  always  yielded  after  a  few  days, 
usually  to  a  deputation  from  the  Executive 
Council,  which  stated  and  proved  the  griev- 
ances and  demanded  redress  with  civility 
and  moderation.   The  enormous  power  which 
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was  behind  them  c^ave  suflScient  force  to  their 
demands.  But,  if  necessary,  it  was  spoken 
of.  Their  tone  throughout  was  *  that  things 
were  different  now  from  what  they  had  been ;' 
and  *  that  tne  society  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  its  resolutions.'* 

The  language  of  the  various  subordinate 
organs,  as  well  as  of  individual  members  of 
the  society,  was  at  that  time  full  of  the 
pride  of  power,  the  consciousness  of  which 
might  easily  lead  to  imprudent  acts.  But 
the  Executive  Council  remained  calm  amid 
this  phrenzy  of  success.  Induced  mainly 
by  consideration  for  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Manchester  Society,  which  still  opposed 
amalgamation,  it  took  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney -General,  now  Chief-Justice  Cock- 
bum,  and  of  another  lawyer,  upon  the  legal- 
ity, first,  of  strikes,  and  secondly,  of  carrying 
out  the  rules  concerning  district-committees, 
and  the  abolition  of  piecework  and  syste- 
matic overtime.  Their  opinion  was  favour- 
able on  both  points.  But  so  far  from  this 
leading  to  imprudence,  the  committee,  in 
nearly  all  its  communications  to  the  mem- 
bers, warned  them  against  over-enthusiasm 
and  too  impetuous  progress,  and  reminded 
them  of  the  extreme  necessity  of  caution 
and  of  justice  in  the  employment  of  their  in- 
creased power;  they  were  reminded  also 
that,  in  disputes  affecting  the  work  of  a 
number  of  members,  the  branch-committee 
could  give  no  advice  before  consulting  the 
Executive  Council,  under  pain  of  severe  rep- 
rimand. The  committee  always  insisted 
that  whatever  was  done  to  remove  obstacles 
in  trade  should  be  done  systematically,  and 
that  the  increase  of  power  should  be  con- 
firmed by  moral  rather  than  physical  means. 
The  mere  existence  of  the  union  would  suf- 
fice to  improve  its  condition  considerably, 
without  the  necessity  of  strikes  or  other  hos- 
tile proceedings. 
J>'  Disputes  which  arose  from  purely  local  re- 
lations excited  the  attention  of  the  branch 
union  alone.  But  the  whole  society  inte- 
rested itself  in  two  movements,  both  of  which 
aimed  at  restoring,  by  an  organization  of  la- 
bour, that  steadiness  and  regularity  of  em- 
ployment which  was  the  main  object  of  the 
amalgamation.  One  of  these  movements 
was  based  upon  the  existing  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  was  intended 
merely  to  regulate  them  by  the  abolition  of 
,  piecework  arbitrarily  settled  by  the  employ- 
ers, and  of  systematic  overtime.  The  other 
aimed  at  revolutionizing  the  position  of  the 
employers  by  the  creation  of  workmen's  pro- 
ductive associations.  All  the  members  col- 
lectively took  part  in  both  movements,  and 
individuals  chiefly  in  the  one  or  the  other. 


*  TJiC  Operative,  July  2'i,  1851,  p.  20. 


Beyond  doubt,  however,  the  interest  in  tbo 
abolition  of  piecework  and  overtime  was  the 
more  keenly  and  generally  felt  The  idea  of 
productive  associations  was  then  compara- 
tively new  to  the  English  workmen;  onlv 
the  best  among  them  understood  it,  aihi 
knew  how  to  value  it;  to  the  ma^  it  still 
seemed  rash  and  visionary.  Of  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  principles  of  association,  the 
j  staunchest  were  the  Executive  Council.  They 
had  however  especially  at  heart  the  abolition 
of  the  evils  connected  with  piecework  and 
overtime.  With  this  view  they  had  pre- 
viously laboured  for  amalgamation ;  and  iu 
establishment  was  due  to  this  motive.  Yet 
nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than 
to  spend  the  funds  of  the  society  on  a  strite. 
They  thought  that  the  demands  of  the  va.< 
majority  of  the  workmen  would  make  m\ 
an  impression  as  to  be  effective  by  them- 
selves, and  that  the  funds  might  be  moj: 
profitably  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
productive  associations. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  tendency  was 
the  influence  which  the  so-called  Christie 
socialists,  or,  as  their  ofiScial  title  wa3,ihf 
Society  for  promoting  Working  Men^s  Asso- 
ciations, exercised  upon  the  men  generellj, 
and  in  particular  upon  the  leaders  of  tiii 
Amalgamated  Society.  The  question  h^ 
often  been  mooted  before.  But  since  1^' 
the  idea  of  association  amongst  the  worbnea 
had  made  considerable  progress,  partly  n 
consequence  of  the  events  in  France,  t»r> 
mainly,  even  then,  through  the  writinsp  a^i 
personal  effort  of  the  Christian  sociali< 
The  idea  of  association  had  taken  such  deep 
root  that  a  branch  of  the  Engineers  at  Bur 
kept  aloof  for  a  time  from  amalgamation. 
because  the  statutes  of  the  Amalgamak-i 
Society  did  not  make  any  provision  fortli^ 
realization  of  sociaUst  principles.  In  tt^' 
months  immediately  following  the  araife^ 
mat  ion,  members  of  the  Executive  Conna' 
consulted  the  members  of  the  Society  f«f 
promoting  Working  Men's  Associatit>n.N 
about  the  best  means  of  laying  out  their  col 
siderable  funds.  The  result  was  a  great  a;^ 
tation  in  favour  of  these  principles  moK 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Engbeers  ic 
their  official  organ.  The  Operative,  whici 
came  into  existence  with  the  amalganwti^^. 
and  the  programme  of  which  was  tbc  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  the  workmt^J 
by  means  of  association.  As  a  practical  ei"; 
bodiment  of  the  idea,  the  Executive  Coancti 
in  July  1 851,  called  ujfbn  the  members  to  sul- 
scribe  funds  to  purchase  the  Windsor  Foumlry 
in  Liverpool,  which  was  then  to  be  maiwgf'' 
on  associative  principles,  and  in  conjucc 
tion  with  the  society.  Rules  were  alrea<ij 
drawn  up,  and  several  members  of  the  Sooit} 
for  promoting  Working  Men's  Associatiei^ 
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were  named  as  trustees,  when  events  occur- 
red which  rendered  the  scheme  impossible. 

At  the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Bir- 
mingham in  September  1850,  the  Executive 
Council  had  been  unanimously  commissioned 
to  make  stringent  rules  for  the  abolition  of 
piecework  and  systematic  overtime.  After 
the  amalgamation  the  desire  for  this  abolition 
was  greatly  strengthened.  In  Lancashire 
and  around  Glasgow  great  eflforts  were  made 
to  put  down  the  practice.  Numerous  as- 
sembhes  of  working  men  passed  resolutions 
against  it ;  and  the  separate  branches  agita- 
ted the  question  in  circulars  to  the  whole 
trade.  The  first  active  step  was  taken  at 
Oldham.  A  dispute  arose  there  between  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and  Co.  and 
their  workmen,  who  had  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  systematic  overtime  as  early  as 
1861.  As  this  dispute,  in  its  consequences, 
acquired  great  significance,  some  details  of  it 
must  be  given. 

Besides  the  abolition  of  systematic  over- 
time, the  w6rkmen  at  Oldham  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  a  foreman  whose  conduct 
respecting  piecework  they  found  i)ppressive, 
and  the  restoration  to  skilled  machinists  of 
the  work  at  certain  machines  which  required 
only  unskilled  workmen.  After  the  quarrel 
broke  out  the  workmen  wrote  to  London,  re- 
questing that  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council,  should  be  sent 
to  Oldham  and  should  endeavour  to  mediate 
betwoen  them  and  the  firm.  Before  leaving 
London  (in  May  1861),  according  to  the 
minute  in  the  society's  books,  "  Mr.  Newton 
informed  the  Executive  Council  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  Oldham,  re- 
questing him  to  go  down  there,  as  there  was 
a  dispute  between  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt, 
and  Co.,  and  their  workmen,  respecting  sys- 
tematic overtime  and  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, the  particulars  of  which  he  was  not 
enabled  to  state  ;  but  he  would  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  these  questions 
before  going."  It  was  resolved :  "  That  the 
Executive  Council  is  prepared  to  assist  the 
Oldham  members  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
in  abolishing  systematic  overtime,  but  can- 
not consent  to  assist  them  in  removing  the 
unskilled  workmen  from  the  self-acting  ma- 
chines." Mr.  Newton  on  his  arrival,  ear- 
nestly, but  in  vain,  exhorted  the  Oldham 
workmen  to  withdraw  their  demand  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  unskilled  workmen.  lie 
then  accompanied  a  deputation  of  them  to 
the  firm.  The  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
workmen  and  the  pressing  business  of  the 
firm  combined  to  induce  Mr.  Piatt  to  promise 
that,  after  Whitsuntide  1862,  the  machines 
in  dispute  should  be  worked  by  skilled  work- 
men, that  the  workmen  should  no  more  work 
overtime,  except  by  consent  of  the  District 


Committee,  and  that  the  obnoxious  foreman 
in  question  should  be  dismissed.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  workmen  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 
Newton  strongly  recommended  the  accept- 
ance of  these  terms.  But  the  meeting  de- 
clared that,  after  the  experience  they  had 
had,  they  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Mr. 
Piatt.  The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  May  1861  contain  the  following  entry : 
— "  Mr.  Newton  stated  to  the  Council  that 
he  had  been  to  Oldham,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  mediate  successfully  between  the 
workmen  and  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and 
Son.  Mr.  John  Piatt  had  made  certain  pro- 
positions, and  he  had  advised  the  men  to 
accept  them,  but  they  had  refused  ;  when  it 
was  '  Resolved  : — That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Council  the  offer  of  Mr.  John  Piatt  ought  to 
be  accepted,  and  the  Oldham  men  will  not 
be  justified  in  refusing  it ;  and  that  Mr. 
Newton  of  London  and  Messrs.  Norbury  and 
Hemm  of  Manchester  be  deputed  to  the 
workmen  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  to 
prevail  on  them  not  to  leave  their  situations, 
but  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Piatt.' " 
This  deputation  accordingly  went  to  Oldham, 
and  announced  to  the  workmen  that,  if  they 
gave  up  work,  they  could  expect  no  assist- 
ance from  the  society.  In  the  course  of 
another  conference  with  Mr.  Piatt  it  was 
agreed  that  the  machines  in  dispute  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  skilled  workmen 
at  Christmas  1861,  instead  of  Whitsuntide 
1852 ;  and  the  agreement  thus  altered  was 
adopted  by  the  workmen  on  the  16th  of  May. 
At  the  end,  however,  of  July  1861,  fresh 
disputes  arose  in  Oldham.  The  obnoxious 
foreman  had  not  been  removed,  as  was  prom- 
ised ;  and  the  complaints  against  his  beha- 
viour from  the  workmen  under  him  still  con- 
tinued. Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
the  workmen  determined  to  strike,  unless  the 
overseer  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Piatt  had  just 
then  a  number  of  pressing  orders,  and  yield- 
ed; and  the  workmen  returned  to  work  after 
a  strike  of  three  days.  They  were  censured, 
however,  for  this  conduct  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  London,  and  received  no  donation 
from  the  society  during  their  strike. 

These  details  show  how  entirely  the  socie- 
ty disapproved  the  demands  of  the  Oldham 
workmen  for  the  dismissal  of  the  unskilled 
mechanics.  Much  less  would  the  society 
itself  have  put  forward  such  demands.  But 
the  easy  victory  in  the  overtime  question 
at  Oldham  had  excited  the  most  saniruine 
hopes  among  the  members.  Eager  as  they 
had  previously  been  to  make  vigorous  pro- 
gress in  this  matter,  repeated  demands  now 
poured  in  from  the  branches  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Birmingham, 
and   collect  the   opinions  of  the   members 
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regarding  piecework  and  systematic  over- 
time, and  the  practice  prevailing  on  this 
point  at  different  places.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  issued  circulars  to  all  the  branches 
in  June,  in  which  answers  to  the  following 
among  other  questions  were  required: — 
"How  many  members  are  there  in  your 
district  working  systematic  overtime  ?  How 
many  non-society  men  are  there  working 
systematic  overtime  ?  How  many  members 
are  there  in  your  district  working  piece- 
work ?  How  many  non-society  men  are 
there  working  piecework  ?  Votes  of  mem- 
bers in  your  district  in  favour  of  aboHshing 
systematic  overtime  ?  against  ?  Votes  of 
members  in  your  district  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing piecework?  against?"  In  October  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  known.  Never, 
perhaps,  among  such  a  large  body  of  men 
had  there  reigned  more  perfect  unanimity. 
For  the  abolition  of  systematic  overtime 
there  voted  6709;  against  it,  16.  For  the 
abolition  of  piecework  there  were  6297 ; 
against  it  1 8.  At  last,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember 1861,  the  Executive  Council  an- 
nounced to  the  employers  that,  after  the  1st 
of  January  1862,  the  members  would  cease 
to  work  systematic  overtime  and  piecework. 
But  not  a  word  was  said  requiring  the  dis- 
missal of  unskilled  workmen  from  self-acting 
machines.  Mr.  Piatt,  however,  represented 
the  case  to  other  employers  as  if  the  Execu- 
tive Council  had  made  this  demand.  In 
consequence  of  his  endeavours  a  lock-out  of 
the  workmen  followed  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
aiy  1862,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion on  trades-unions,  1 860.  The  only  points 
which  concern  us  at  present  are,  first,  that 
the  society  did  not  demand  the  dismissal  of 
unskilled  labourers,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
engineers,  during  the  dispute,  made  repeated 
proposals  to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration, 
which  were  all  rejected  by  the  employers. 

After  a  struggle  of  three  months  the  work- 
men were  completely  beaten.  They  had  to 
sign  a  declaration  that  they  never  would  at- 
tempt to  join  a  trades-union,  a  promise 
which  no  workmen  kept,  though  a  large 
number  of  them  preferred  to  emigrate  rather 
than  subscribe  it.  At  this  crisis  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations 
came  again  to  their  aid.  One  member  of 
that  society  advanced  £1030,  afterwards 
repaid  with  its  interest,  to  a  number  of 
men  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  Australia. 
The  result  of  this  emigration  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  in  Australia.  The 
pecuniary  loss  which  the  society  suffered  in 
the  contest  amounted  to  £40,000.*  Through- 

*  "  In  Mr.  Hughes's  account  the  total  cost  of 
the  straggle  to  the  men  is  estimated  at  £35,460, 


out  this  struggle  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
society,  in  the  shape  of  allowances  durinjj 
sickness   and   old  age,  and  towards  burial, 
were  punctually   defrayed.     The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  half-year  ending  30  June 
1862  amounted  to  £50,886,  128.  2d.;  the 
actual  balance  in  cash  only  to  £l  V21,  Os  lid., 
against  which  the  society  owed  about  £1000 
to  other  societies.     But  this  loss  did  not 
lead  to  any  disorganization.     The  rules  re- 
specting contributions,  instead  of  being  re- 
laxed,  were   made   more  stringent    Thus 
after  the   dispute  terminated,   when  there 
were   still  many  members  and  non-society 
men   out   of  work,  the   Executive  Coancil 
asked  from  the  members  an  extraordinary 
contribution  of  half  a  day's  wages,  to  sap- 
port  the   unemployed  members   and  non- 
society  men  alike,  until  they  should  find 
work  again.     This   demand    was    Uberally 
if  not  generally  complied  with.     The  Execu- 
tive CJouttcil  could  not  make  it  obligatory: 
to  justify  such  compulsion  the  sanction  of 
the  assembly  of  delegates  or  the  common 
consent  of  the  society-men  would  have  been 
necessary.^    However,  a  meeting  of  delegates 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1842, 
ordered  a  compulsory  levy  of  6d.  a  week  for 
jthirteen  weeks.     Of  course  these  repeated* 
and  searching  calls  on  the  resources  of  the 
society-men  led  to   many  defections  from 
their    ranks.     The    number    of    members, 
which  on  the  Slst  of  December  1851  had 
amounted  to  11,829,  and  at  the  end  of  June 
1862  to  11,617,  was  reduced  on  the  31st  of 
December  1 862  to  9767.     Thus  about  2OO0 
had  been  excluded  for  arrears.     Neve^Ul^ 
less  the   society  was  financially  saved  by 
this  severity ;   and  at  the  opening  of  the 
year   1863   it  possessed  a  disposable  cash 
surplus   of  £6600.     The   principle  of  the 
levies  had  just  been  justified ;  and,  after  this 
experience,  the  idea  of  bankruptcy  seems  in- 
admissible.    "We    would    act,"    said  Mr. 
Allan  before  the  Royal  Commission  (Q.  706), 
"  in  the  event  of  danger  threatening  a  dis- 
appearance of  our  funds,  precisely  as  we 
did  in  1862 ;  that  is  to  say,  we  would  call  on 
the  members  to  contribute  each  of  them  half 
a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign,  as  the  case  might 
be."  The  society-men  who  had  been  excluded 
for  arrears  subsequently  re-entered  the  ranb 
to  a  man.     The  engineers,  though  defeated, 
came   out  of  the   struggle  with   enhanced 
reputation.     And  far  from  damaging  the 
society,  the  quarrel  was  rather,  as  Mr.  Allan 
explained    before    the    Royal  Commisaion 

Os.  9d.  The  difference  arises  from  Mr.  Hujrhcs 
having  placed  to  refrulnr  expenses  the  sura  of 
nearly  £5000,  wliich  should  have  b(>en  placed  t«' 
the  account  of  expenses  of  the  lock-out."— .)*• 
stract  Rqwrt  of  the  ConnciVs  Proce^Hlingt,  18^» 
p.  75.  . 
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(Q.  980),  "the  means  of  getting  a  great 
nnmber  of  persons  to  join  the  society  who 
had  for  years  stood  aloof  from  it."  Never- 
theless, at  the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Glas- 
gow in  June  1852,  the  aggressive  resolutions 
against  piecework  and  systematic  overtime 
were  again  expunged  from  the  rules,  and 
thereby  the  chief  cause  of  the  past  struggle 
removed.  • 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  less  a  historian 
has  to  record  of  a  people  beyond  their  out- 
ward life,  the  lower  they  stand  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  Of  many  nations,  in  fact,  we 
know  nothing,  except  their  wars.  Nay,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  wars  of  a  nation  are 
frequently  given  to  us  as  its  history.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  trades-unions.  At  their 
lowest  grade  the  strike  is  their  one  object  of 
existence.  Frequently  they  are  formed  mere- 
ly for  some  definite  contest,  and  fall  to  pieces 
after  its  termination.  But  even  where  they 
have  already  attained  that  higher  stage  of 
social  development  which  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
secure  order  and  regularity,  the  public  gen- 
erally knows  nothing  of  them  except  their 
quarrels.  Consequently  it  believes  that 
their  sole  purpose  is  to  fight  out- those  quar- 
rels. But  in  reality,  at  this  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  existence,  quarrels  about 
work  are  rare  and  of  small  sigTiificance  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  action  of  the  society. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  doings  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  since  1852,  some  par- 
ticulars of  which,  not  in  chronological  se- 
quence, but  grouped  and  classified,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give. 

1.  The  first  point  is  the  expansion  of  the 
society.  On  the  31st  of  December  1852, 
tiiat  is  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  the  strug- 
gle, there  were  129  branches,  with  9737  so- 
ciety-men. In  the  reports  of  December  1 869, 
316  branches  with  33,915  society-men  are 
given-  The  average  increase  is  at  the  rate 
of  from  2000  to  3000  members  a  year. 
The  ^eater  part  of  this  increase  is  from  the 
admission  of  individual  men ;  but  up  to  the 
end  of  1867,  foilr  trades-unions  had  joined 
the  Amalgamated  Society,  from  which  they 
had  previously  stood  apart.  According  to 
the  statement  of  the  general  secretary  before 
the  Royal  Commission  (Q.  626),  between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  workmen 
in  the  trade  were  members  of  the  society  in 
1867.  At  the  end  of  1869,  of  their  316 
branches  8  were  in  Australia,  1  in  New  Zea- 
land, 4  in  Canada,  1  in  Malta,  1  in  Constan- 
tinople, 13  in  the  United  States,  and  1  at 
jCroise  in  the  north  of  France,  where,  after 
jpermiasion  had  been  obtained  from  the  Pre- 
jfcct  of  Police,  it  had  been  established  in  1 864. 
•     2.  The  manner  in  which  these  316  branch- 


es are  conducted  has  been  already  explain- 
ed ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that,  with  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  a  special  Ex- 
ecutive Council  in  the  year  1 843,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
society  was  completed.  But  this  statement 
requires  to  be  limited.  It  is  true  that  since 
that  time  no  further  change  has  been  made 
in  the  rules  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
society;  but  practically  the  importance 
which  at  first  belonged  to  its  separate  organs 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  modified.  This 
however  applies  only  to  the  organs  of  the 
society  as  a  whole ;  no  change  has  occurred 
in  the  absolute  self-government  of  the  single 
branches,  subject  to  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  general  body.  They  choose,  as  formerly, 
their  own  officers ;  they  have  the  substantial 
management  of  their  own  funds ;  and  they 
exercise  over  the  members  a  species  of  juris- 
diction similar  to  that  of  the  early  guilds,  by 
determining  penalties  for  transgression  of 
the  rules  and  for  breach  of  trade  regulations. 
The  principal  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the?  constitution  and  government  of 
ihe  society  concerns  the  delegate  meetings. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  kind  hi  par- 
liament, strictly  tied  by  their  constituents  in 
all  votes  for  introducing  new  principles  or 
altering  old  ones,  and  with  functions  restrict- 
ed to  the  details  of  execution.  Besides  this,  * 
the  delegate  meeting  forms  a  medium  for 
gathering  detailed  advice  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  But  even  before  amalgamation 
it  was  recognised  that  this  machinery  was  too 
clumsy  and  expensive ;  and  attempts  had  been 
made  to  reform  it  With  the  growth  of  the 
society  the  inconvenience  increa5ed.  The 
delegates  accordingly  resolved  in  1854  that, 
instead  of  their  usual  biennial  meeting,  their 
next  meeting  should  be  held  in  1857.  And 
in  1857  they  determined  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  a  vote  of  the  society  should 
determine  whether  a  delegate  meeting  should 
take  place  at  Whitsuntide.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  that  at  Manchester  in  1864.  These 
meetings  have  become  rare  because  they  have 
become  superfluous.  When  an  emergency 
aiises,  the  electors  are  at  once  appealed  to, 
and  the  question  is  submitted  directly  to  their 
votes.  This  reform  was  not  effected  without 
some  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
single  branches  in  Scotiand.  But  the  new 
mode  of  proceeding  was  confirmed  by  a  gen- 
eral vote,  and  approved  by  the  delegate 
meeting  in  1864,  which  merely  recommended 
to  the  Council  to  make  the  members  vote 
only  in  cases  of  the  extremest  necessity,  and 
empowered  the  general  Executive  Council 
alone,  and  not  the  local  Executive  Council, 
to  arrange  the  voting.  In  all  other  questions 
the  Council  was  left  free. 
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But  it  was  not  merely  on  questions  of 
principle  that  the  delegate  meeting  proved 
superfluous.  It  had  become  useless  also  foV 
the  elaboration  of  schemes  previously  resol- 
ved upon.  Its  numbers  were  against  it.  For 
example,  in  1864  there  were  260  delegates; 
and  even  in  earher  times  the  delegates  had 
repeatedly  left  to  the  Council  the  practical 
elaboration  of  the  principles  agreed  upon,  as 
a  task  unsuited  to  a  large  assembly.  This 
duty  now  invariably  devolves  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, which  first  collects  the  opinions  of  the 
separate  branches,  and  then  guides  its  deci- 
sion by  their  votes.  The  process  of  deliber- 
ation is  now  less  clumsy  and  less  expensive. 
The  branches  constantly  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  make  corresponding  proposals.  In 
questions  of  general  importance,  the  Council 
orders,  if  necessary,  a  statistical  inquiry,  and 
then  submits  its  proposals  to  the  votes  of  the 
members.  If  the  question  is  local,  the  Coun- 
cil assembles  the  delegates  from  the  branches 
of  the  district.  Such  an  assembly  took  place 
at  Manchester  in  the  beginning  of  1867.  Its 
expenses  amounted  to  £65,  10s.  Thus  the 
monster  delegate  meeting,  which  cost  £4000, 
has  become  superfluous  in  every  respect 

The  aboHtion  of  the  delegate  meeting 
greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Council,  which  since  1864  has  itself  become 
*  a  small  assembly  of  delegates.  It  consists 
now  of  37  members :  11  form  the  local  Exe- 
cutive Council,  and  are  chosen  in  turn  from  the 
23  different  London  branches ;  the  remaining 
26  are  chosen  from  the  different  country  bran- 
ches. All  together  form  the  general  Execu- 
tive Council.  The  local  council  manages  the 
regular  business  of  administration ;  but  in  all 
cases  of  importance  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  is  hold.  This  Council,  like  a  senate, 
has  the  right  of  proposing  measures  to  the 
society  and  submitting  them  to  its  votes.  It 
can,  with  the  consent  of  the  members,  levy 
contributions ;  and  it  decides  in  all  cases  of 
appeal  agamst  the  decisions  of  a  branch. 
Formerly  an  appeal  was  possible  from  the 
Council  to  the  delegate  meeting ;  but  now 
the  26  provincial  members  of  the  General 
Council  compose  the  appellate  tribunal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Local  Council. 
In  some  disputes  between  the  branches  and 
the  Council  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
members  collectively.  In  these  rare  cases 
the  parties  make  thoir  written  statements  of 
the  matter  in  dispute,  which  are  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members,  who  then 
vote.  The  Council  also  distributes  the  ex- 
traordinary allowances  which  the  society 
grants,  and  determines  all  matters  of  trade. 
The  members  of  the  Council  must  have  be- 
longed for  five  years  to  the  society.  They 
fire  chosen  half-yearly,  but  so  that,  at  least 


in  the  Local  Council,  one  member  retires 
each  month.  The  reason  of  this  gradual  ic- 
construction  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  in 
the  Council  men  experienced  in  matters  of 
business.  The  retiring  members  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  immediately  re-elected,  since  lie  choice 
lies  with  different  branches  alternately.  The 
annual  l^ts  of  members  rarely  exhibit  the 
same  names  recurrently. 

The  Council  is  the  supreme  court  of  the 
society ;  and  the  general  secretary  is  its  most 
influential  member.  To  attain  the  position 
he  must  enjoy  the  general  confidence ;  and 
having  attained  it,  he  is  subject  to  the  con- 
stant control  of  the  Council  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  He  must  undeigo 
re-election  every  three  years  by  a  genwal 
vote,  or  at  a  delegate  meeting,  if  one  is  then 
sitting.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  William  Allan,  has  been  constantly 
re-elected  since  the  amalgamation ;  but  this, 
as  the  example  of  other  societies  shows, 
would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  had 
he  given  cause  for  discontent  to  the  members. 
The  general  secretary  can  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  Constitutionallv, 
his  powers  are  limited  to  the  execution  of 
their  directions.  But,  practically,  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  trade  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  union  give  him  a  prepond^ 
rating  influence  in  the  Council  and  the  Union, 
and  lend  especial  weight  to  his  advice.  It 
hes,  in  fact,  with  him,  whether  the  Union 
adopts  a  Hue  of  conduct  salutary  or  ruinous 
to  the  workmen.  Thus  a  government  has 
arisen  not  easily  classified  in  any  of  the  usnal 
categories.  The  first  coalition  consisted 
simply  of  the  workmen  of  a  certain  trade  at 
a  certain  place.  They  were  not  compactly 
organized.  Everything  was  done  by  flie  as- 
sembly of  the  men  collectively.  Nevertk- 
less,  as  in  all  assemblies,  the  action  of  the 
whole  body  was  restricted,  no  doubt,  to 
affirming  or  negativing  the  main  features  and 
cardinal  principles  of  the  proposal  before 
them.  Tie  working  out  of  these  principles 
was  undoubtedly  confined  to  a  few  trust- 
worthy leaders.  These  conditions,  comrooo 
to  all  assemblies,  are  now  established  by 
rules  in  the  administration  of  the  society, 
and  developed  to  suit  more  extensive  relations. 
The  34,000  members  content  themselTc* 
with  affirming  the  principles  of  the  measnres 
which  they  wish  to  be  carried  through.  For 
working  out  and  admin  istorincr  these  princi- 
ples, they  choose  their  Council  and  secreta- 
ries. They  define  the  principles  on  which 
they  wish  to  be  governed,  and  leave  their 
leader  to  apply  them  to  all  details.  Tlicy  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  ultimate  control  The 
leader  always  remains  responsible  to  them. 
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Conduct  of  which  they  disapproved  would 
immediately  cost  him  his  oflSce.  But,  except 
in  such  a  case,  they  do  not  change  their  lead- 
er lightly ;  but  they  retain  him  as  long  as 
he  is  capable  of  serving  them. 

A  necessary  condition  of  this  mode  of  ad- 
ministration is  a  periodical  inquiry  respecting 
the  wishes  of  the  members  and  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  trade.  Hence  the  trader- 
unions  expend  great  care  upon  statistics. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  Engineers  em- 
ploys an  entire  staff  of  assistants  in  the  dis- 
position and  preparation  of  the  materials 
which  come  in  to  him.  Nowhere  are  there 
to  be  found  more  detailed  and  trustworthy 
*  data  concerning  the  relations  of  labour.  The 
statistical  inquiries  of  the  Society  are  either 
regular  or  extraordinary.  Every  branch  sec- 
retary is  bound  to  report  monthly  on  the 
state  of  the  trade  in  his  district,  whether 
"good,  improving^  moderate,  slack,  dull, 
steady,  unsettled,"  or  the  like,  and  to  give 
the  number  of  members  receiving  allowances 
for  being  out  of  work.  These  statistics  are 
extremely  instructive.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  employer  alone  sustains  all  the  losses 
arising  from  fluctuations  and  stoppages  in 
trade,  while  the  workman  enjoys  unmterrup- 
tedly  a  fixed,  if  moderate  income,  would  find 
from  these  monthly  returns  that  such  a  posi- 
tion is  untenable.  Every  depression  of  trade 
reacts  immediately  upon  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  throws  out  of 
employment  The  statistics  of  the  sums 
spent  during  the  last  year  upon  the  support 
of  the  unemployed  are  very  instructive.  The 
great  depression  of  industry  which  foUowed 
liie  failure  of  Overend,  Gumcy,  and  Co., 
raised  the  total  of  these  sums  from  £  14,070 
in  1866  to  £22,782  in  the  following  year,  to 
£58,243  in  1867,  and  to  £64,979  in  1868, 
whilst  the  portion  of  them  expended  in  the 
support  of  workmen  who  had  lost  their  em- 
ployment from  disputes  with  their  employers 
in  the  years  1867  and  1868  amounted  to 
only  £7000,  and  in  the  preceding  years  to 
still  less.  On  the  other  hand  every  improve- 
ment in  trade  shows  itself  at  once  in  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
unemployed.  Another  regular  return  was 
initiated  in  1854.  The  branch  secretary  was 
ordered,  on  the  death  of  a  member,  to  report 
his  age  and  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  diseases  to  which 
the  members  of  the  trade  are  most  subject, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  life.  The 
society  from  time  to  time  compiles  tables  of 
the  average  age  of  members,  besides  annual 
lists  of  the  ages  of  newly-elected  members  of 
other  trades-unions.  In  like  manner  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  publishes  yearly  statistics  of  the  ave- 


rage rate  of  wages  and  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  the  branch  districts,  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
scale  of  wages  and  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour. 

Besides  these  regular  inquiries,  an  extraor- 
dinary one  is  periodically  held,  with  a  view 
to  procure  a  perfect  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  trade.  The  first  inquiry 
of  this  kind  took  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  1852  ;  another,  much 
more  comprehensive,  was  undertaken  in  * 
1862.  It  extended  to  such  minute  details 
that  it  enabled  the  Council  to  decide  in  all 
trade  matters  with  complete  security.  The 
result  was  printed,  but  only  for  the  use  of 
the  Council.  It  fills  a  folio  volume  of  128 
pages.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  any 
statistical  inquiry  on  the  relations  of  labour 
which  can  be  compared  with  this  for  com- 
prehensiveness, and  for  the  capacity  shown 
in  its  preparation.  As  it  was  compiled  by 
the  workmen  for  their  own  exclusive  use,  its 
authority  is  unimpeachable.  Another  ex- 
traordinary inquiry  took  place  in  1868,  con- 
cerning the  number  and  the  age  of  children 
employed  in  trade. 

3.  The  relations  of  employers  and  employ- 
ed from  1852  have  been  characterized  by 
one  prominent  fact.  Since  the  great  battle 
of  that  year  no  quarrel,  no  strike,  or  lock-out, 
of  any  importance  whatever  has  occurred. 
The  lustory  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
confirms,  therefore,  the  axiom  which  has 
been  frequently  applied  to  all  trades  in  com- 
mon, that  with  a  trades^nion  which  has. 
once  fought  a  pitched  battle  a  second  con- 
test never  occurs.  The  struggle  of  1852  ex- 
ercised a  salutary  effect  on  both  parties. 
They  had  measured  each  other's  strength, 
and  had  learned  to  respect  one  anothen 
The  sanguine  expectation  of  the  workmen^ 
•that  the  mere  existence  of  their  power,  with- 
out any  further  effort,  would  secure  obe- 
dience to  their  demands,  received  a.  checks 
The  thought  of  seizing  at  once  a  higher  so- 
cial position  was  entirely  destroyed.  They 
learned  not  to  forget  the  power  of  their  op- 
ponent when  contemplating  their  own. 
Their  demands  are  now  put  forward  with 
prudence  and  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
success.  It  is  true  that  the  attainment  of  a 
demand  by  a  strike  is  not  absolutely  exclude 
ed.  But  such  a  contingency  is  not  lightly 
contemplated.  On  the  contrary,  "  the  mem- 
bers generally,"  as  Mr.  Allan  expressed  him- 
self before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
827),  "  are  decidedly  opposed  to  strikes,  and 
the  fact  of  our  having  a  large  accumulated 
fund  tends  to  encourage  that  feeling  amongst 
them.  They  wish  to  con8ei*ve  what  they 
have  got;  as  I  have  heard  it  put  here,  the 
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man  who  has  not  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
has  not  much  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  wo  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly   careful  not   to  expend  it 
wastefully ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1852  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible  to   conquer,  but  not  to  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     They  felt  the   cost  even   of 
yictory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtful  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "  It  would  be  folly,"  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,865),  **  for  a  single  establishment  to  fight 
the  club."     And   another  employer  (Ques- 
tions 19,067-19,071)  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  of  time  the" 
union  of  the  workmen.     The  nature  of  the 
case   renders  the   permanent  success  of  a 
union  of  employers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  relations  between  them 
are  those  of  rivalry  and  competition,  and  it  is 
against  their  nature  to  fight  m  concert     The 
longer  the  struggle  lasts,  the  greater  will  be 
the  temptation  of  the  single  employer  to 
make  his  own  fortune  by  deserting  his  class 
and  concluding  a  separate  peace.     And  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  employers  are  far 
less  proof  against  this  temptation  than  the 
workmen.     Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  one  hand,  guards  itself  against  mak- 
ing thoughtless  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  delay  to  fulfil  its 
reasonable  wishes. 

The  manner  in  which  the  societv  since 
1852  has  put  forward  its  demands  is  by 
means  of  deputations  to  the  employers. 
Three  or  more  of  the  workmen  from  the  firm, 
often  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Execu- 
.tive  Council  or  special  delegates,  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  employer.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  talked  over ;  and  generally  the 
workmen  receive  what  they  ask,  or  a  com- 
promise is  eflfected.  The  Executive  Council 
has  prevented  numberless  strikes  in  this 
manner.  Thus  in  the  year  1865  it  obtained 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  society's  rules 
about  the  **  piece-master  system  "  at  Boston ; 
the  same  thing  happened  at  Oldham  with 
Mr.  Piatt  in  1865.  If  the  deputation  fails  to 
Accomplish  its  object,  no  further  step  can  be 
taken  till  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council  has  been  obtained.  A  branch  which 
'  sets  up  a  strike  for  itself  is  severely  repri- 
manded, and  receives  no  assistance  from  the 
funds  of  the  society.  Nevertheless  there 
have  been  since  1852  several  independent 
strikes  of   single   branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,  in  similar  circmn- 
stances,  the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.  In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the  struggle  of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men  on  strike  have  received  its  support 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons in  1859,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddlers  in 
1865.  It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  nego- 
tiation by  deputations  paved  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inangn- 
rated  and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundelk 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1852,  the  society 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration. It  energetically  supported  the 
attempts  of  Parliament  in  1856  and  1860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella's 
scheme. 

The  few  instances  in  which  the  societv, 

« 

since  1852,  has  had  to  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are  as  follows.     In  the  year 
1^55  there  was  a  dispute  with  tLe  firm  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Manchester. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had   dismissed  a 
number  of  skilled  workmen  and  taken  ap- 
prentices in  »thcir  place.     The  society  Bought 
to  obtain  the  re-engagement  of  those  work- 
men.    As  however  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  society  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  de 
mands,  the  affair  ended  by  the  workmen  ob- 
taining employment  elsewhere.     In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  sc^e  occurred  at  Belfast 
on  account  of  piecework.     Through  the  m^ 
diation  of  the  Executive  Council  this  was 
soon  terminated  in  favour  of  the  workmen. 
Similar  disputes  took  place  at  Keighley,  Sid- 
ney, Blackburn,  and   Manchester,  most  of 
them  iu  consequence  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  and  the  disproportioDate 
employment  of  boys.     Some  disputes  occur 
red  at  Hull,*  Huddersfield,  and  Preston,  on 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages;  but 
these  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Executive  Council.     None  of  these  dis- 
putes, however,  were   of  importance    All 
were  soon  ended  either  in  accordance  witJi 
the  wishes  of  the  workmen  or  by  a  compro- 
mise.    Once  the  society  was  dra^^l  into  a 
dispute  which  was  not  directly  its  own.    In 
1866  the  ship-joiners  on  the  Clyde  demand- 
ed a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from 
sixty  to  fifty-seven  hours  a  week ;  the  ein- 
ployers  in  consequence  locked  out  all  their 
workmen  and  many  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploymcnt     The  matter  was  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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lli2  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employers  gave  the  society  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  Hke  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  law,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-engines  used  in  the 
whale-fishery  must  be  furnished  with  testi- 
ihonials  to  their  competence.  In  1 864  the 
shipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was  contrary 
to  fact ;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
qualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  Exe- 
cutive Council  thereupon  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
shipowners'  statement,  and  reminded  the 
President  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  the  trade  policy 
of  the  society  since  1852  is  identical  with 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation.  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  both  as  regards  individual  members 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  rate  of 
each  man's  wages  is  left  entirely  to  contra?t 
between  the  employer  and  employed.  Af- 
terwards, if  the  member  apprehends  that  he 
does  not  receive  the  wages  he  deserves,  he 
can  lay  his  grievances  before  the  branch. 
If  the  branch  finds  them  just,  and  the  mem- 
ber is  still  refused  his  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer,  then  he  receives 
the  donjition  benefit.  If,  however,  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
his  merit,  his  grievance  is  not  entertained, 
and  he  receives  no  donation  if  he  leaves  off 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  society  ad- 
mits no  member  who  does  not  earn  the 
average  wages  prevailing  in  his  district,  or 
exclude^  him  if  he  has  been  admitted.  The 
lists  of  the  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  annual  reports  of  the  society, 
invariably  show  several  cases  of  expulsion 
"for  not  receiving  the  ordinary  rate  of 
wages." 

Similarly,  in  the  regulation  of  wages  in 
common  the  society  has  never  directly  inter- 
fered since  1862.  The  strikes  for  higher 
wages  have  all  been  the  work  of  branches, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
Council.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  members  in  and  around  Lon- 
don, for  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
fluctuated  very  little,  if  at  all.  And  this 
goes  to  prove  that  the  principal  aim  of  the 
society  is  not  to  enforce  the  maximum  of 
wages  attainable ;  for  in  that  case  it  would 
have  availed  itself  of  every  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man even,  regular,  and  secure;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  sufficient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  introduc- 
ing regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  1866.  The  society  negotiated  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the  time  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recommended  the  men  on 
strike  to  be  content  with  a  reduction  of  waofes 
for  a  corresponding  decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties  was  effected. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  promote  regularity  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  piecework  system,  and  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boys.  Where  piecework  exists  the 
society  raises  no  objection ;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewhere.  Against 
the  piece-master  system,  however,  it  every- 
where contends,  unless  the  profits  are  shared 
with  the  workmen.  The  piece-master  is  a 
workman  who  undertakes  by  contract  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  as  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive, either  working  in  person,  or  merely 
superintending  and  employing  other  work- 
men at  weekly  wages.  These  are  urged  as 
much  as  possible,  since  the  more  work  is 
squeezed  out  of  them  during  the  week  the 
smaller  portion  for  weekly  wages  will  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  received 
by  the  piece-master  for  the  whole  piece  of 
work,  and  the  lai^er  his  remaining  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  he  employs  as  many 
cheap  boys  as  possible  in  preference  to  full- 
paid  adults.  The  society  thinks  it  wrong 
"for  one  or  two  men  out  of  a  dozen  to 
drive  their  fellows  like  slaves,  always  with 
them,  always  driving  them,  in  order  to  re^ 
the  sole  advantage  of  the  extra  labour  of 
others  for  themselves."  It  demands  there- 
fore that  the  piece-master  shall  divide  the 
surplus  of  the  contract-money  for  the  whole 
work,  over  and  above  the  sum-total  received 
for  weekly  wages,  with  all  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  work,  whether  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  members,  and  that  each 
man's  share  shall  be  in  proportion  to  his 
wa^es.  A  higher  rate  of  wages  is  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  piece-master;  and  he  is  to 
receive  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus,  previous  to  any  deductions,  for  his 
superintendence.  From  the  years  1858  and 
1859,  perpetual  complaints  were  made  of  the 
abuse  of  the  piece-master  system.  But  the 
Council,  instead  of  sanctioning  active  pro- 
ceedings, ordered  its  statistical  inquiry  into 
the  whole  conditions  of  work  in  the  trade ; 
one  of  the  results  of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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profits,  was  shown  to  exist  only  in  very  few 
places.  The  Executive  Council  confined 
itself  accordingly  to  adopting  two  resolutions 
for  the  division  of  the  profits  among  all  the 
workmen  at  one  piece,  whether  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  members.  Members  re- 
fusing to  divide  the  profits,  or  submitting 
contentedly  to  the  refusal,  were  for  the  first 
offense  to  be  fined  10s. ;  for  the  second,  20s. ; 
and  to  be  punished  for  the  third  by  expul- 
sion. By  order  of  the  assembly  of  delegates 
in  1864  these  resolutions  are  read  out  to 
every  member  on  his  entering  the  society. 
As  regards  the  employment  of  children,  the 
society  had  to  display  an  extraordinary 
activity.  The  practice  of  employing  children 
of  six  years  of  age  in  the  workshops  began 
to  spread  rapidly  in  the  trade.  The  Execu- 
tive Council,  in  1866,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  practice  had  spread. 
The  next  year  a  Bill  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Factory  Acts  was  brought  into  Parliar 
ment;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  endeavour 
of  certain  workmen  to  induce  the  Home 
Secretary  not  to  extend  the  provisions  to  the 
Machine  trade,  the  society  sent  deputations 
to  members  of  the  Government  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  framed. 
/I  4.  Besides  the  defensive  measures  which 
have  been  discussed,  the  society  displays  a 
remedial  activity  in  numerous  acts  of  as- 
sistance. These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  kind 
more  germane  to  a  trades-union,  the  other 
to  an  insurance  company. 

The  first  and  principal  form  of  assistance 
is  the  donation  in  case  of  want  of  work. 
Since  1852  this  has  been  10s.  a  week  for 
fourteen  weeks,  for  the  next  ten  weeks  '?s., 
and  for  the  next  ten  6s.  The  society  thus 
protecting  its  members  against  poverty  caused 
by  fluctuations  in  productive  industry  does 
the  work  of  an  insurance  company.  But  it 
is  not  satisfied  with  keeping  unemployed 
members  from  starvation.  The  drain  upon 
its  funds  thus  caused  forces  it  to  endeavour 
to  procure  work  for  its  members.  Even  be- 
fore amalgamation  it  made  arrangements  to 
this  effect,  and  these  arrangements  are  now 
systematically  developed.  Every  branch  has 
vacant-books  in  which  all  members  out  of 
work  must  enter  their  names.  In  Manch  ester 
and  Glasgow,  where  the  members  are  very 
numerous,  there  are  proper  oflBces  with  clerks 
for  that  purpose.  It  frequently  happens 
that  employers  who  want  men  send  for  them 
to  these  registry-oflSces.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  workman  from  each  workshop 
reports  every  vacancy,  for  which  the  office 
sends  a  candidate.  Work  is  sometimes  thus 
procured  for  non-unionists,  but  only  when 


no  member  is  out  of  work.  A  member  who 
wishes  to  procure  a  place  for  a  non-unionist 
nmst  first  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  branch.  But  if  a 
member  is  himself  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
helps  a  non-unionist  to  a  place,  all  payment 
to  him  is  stopped  for  three  months.  A 
further  provision  on  behalf  of  the  labour- 
market  is  exhibited  in  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  branch  secl-etaries  on  the  state  of  work 
in  their  districts.  These  are  printed  as  they 
come  in ;  and  the  members  then  out  of  won: 
are  transferred,  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
from  places  where  trade  is  bad  to  othere 
where  it  is  good.  In  addition  to  this,  mem- 
bers on  tramp  in  quest  of  employment  re- 
ceive assistance  for  travelling.  At  some 
branches  beds  are  supplied  to  them.  In 
this  manner  the  trades-unions  perform  a 
work  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent, 
in  their  own  interest,  on  the  employers,  and 
towards  which,  in  the  time  of  the  guilds, 
they  contributed,  namely,  the  constant  and 
prompt  relief  of  the  labour-market.  The 
trades-unions  have,  however,  achieved  this 
result,  that  the  freedom  of  locomotion  in 
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England  is  a  reality.  They  were  the  first  to 
introduce  a  prompt  supply  of  labour  from 
places  where  there  was  no  demand  for  it  to 
others  where  there  was.  In  theor}'  the  full 
freedom  of  changing  residence,  ought,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  produce  this  efiect ;  bat 
in  practice  it  never  does.  The  trades-unions 
also  alone  have  set  the  example  of  a  serious 
endeavour  to  balance,  in  diflferent^laces,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work,  hi 
theory  this  also  should  take  place  spontane- 
ously ;  but  in  practice  such  an  equilibrium 
does  not  exist,  as  is  shown  by  the  statemenlB 
of  the  officers  of  th^  society  (see  Q.  655-671 
in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners), 
and  by  the  statistics  of  wages. 

The  society  in  thus  distributing  the  force 
of  labour  over  the  whole  country,  and  regu- 
lating the  supply  in  the  difierent  markets, 
and  in  the  entire  trade,  dischaiges  the  oflSce 
of  a  trades-union.  But  it  does  so  still  more 
in  supporting  the  men  who  leave  their  work 
in  order  to  resist  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  or  to  secure  more  favourable 
conditions  of  employment  This  is  what  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  whole  duty  of 
a  trades-union.  So  far,  however,  from  its 
engrossing  the  energies  of  the  society,  whole 
years  have  passed  since  1862  during  which 
no  contest  has  arisen.  Only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  spent  since  the  lock-out  in  1853 
upon  the  support  of  the  unemployed  has 
been  applied  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
lost  work  in  consequence  of  disputes  with 
their  employers.  And  this  percentage  was 
only  paid  in  part  from  the  regular  contribu- 
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tioDs    of    the  members,   the    smaller   part 
coming  from  the  Trade-protection  Fund,  now 
called  the  Contingent  Fund.    It  has  already 
been   seen  how  the  amalgamation  brought 
about    a   new  arrangement  of    this    fund. 
When  members  became  entangled  in  a  con- 
test with  their  employers,  in  which  princi- 
ples affecting  the  whole  trade  were  in  ques- 
tion, ihey  were  to  receive  ISs.  a  week  instead 
of    the  ordinary   allowance   of    10s.      The 
additional  5s.  was  to  be  taken  from  a  special 
trade-protection  fund.     When  the  delegate 
meeting  in  1862  rescinded  paragraphs  22 
and  23  of  the  rules,  this  fund  was  abolished ; 
bnt  it  was  re-established  in  1855  by  means 
of  levies,  upon  the  representation  of  several 
branches  and  by  a  general  vote;  and  in 
1856    it   was    determined    that    a    yearly 
quota  of  the  society's  revenue  should  be 
applied  towards  its  maintenance.      Several 
branches  nevertheless,  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  took  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  fund ;  and  as  often  as  it  has  been  exhaust- 
ed a  dispute  has  arisen   regarding  its  re- 
newal.     The  delegate  meeting  in  1867  did 
not  abolish  it  again,  but  resolved  that  it 
should  be  renewed  at  all  times  by  extraordi- 
nary levies,  and  that  the  money  coUected  by 
the   regular  contributions  of  the  members 
shonld  never  be  employed  for  its  formation. 
They  thought  that,  if  the  members  had  to 
replenish  it  by   direct  contributions,  they 
would  not  easily  re-establish  it  except  on 
occasions  of  real  importance,  and  that  the 
check  thus  given  to  any  needless  demand 
for  such  a  fund  would  not  prevent  its  forma- 
tion in  times  of  absolute  necessity.      When 
the  fund  was  again  exhausted  in  1858,  and 
ao^ain  in  1862,  the  feelinoc  aijainst  its  renewal 
was  so  strong  that  the  Executive  Council,  in 
spite  of  repeated   soUcitations,  refused  to 
submit  the  question  of  its  re-establishment 
to  the  society.     In  1866,-howevcr,  it  was  re- 
newed.    As  a  rule,  it  is  renewed  whenever 
contests  cither  have  happened  or  are  immi- 
nent, and  when  the  minds  of  the  members 
ar^  in  consequence  excited.     In   a  normal 
state  of  affairs  their  disposition  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  it 

The  sums  spent  from  the  1st  of  January 
1851  to  the  31st  of  December  1868  upon 
the  support  of  men  out  of  work  amount  to 
£426,844,  or  £l,  2s.  3jd.  per  member  annu- 
ally. Deducting  from  this  £40,000  spent 
in  the  lock-out  of  1852,  there  remained, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  general 
secretary,  in  which  on  an  average  ten  per 
cent,  annually  is  reckoned  for  the  support  of 
members  engaged  in  contests;  a  total  of 
£347,260  applied  from  1851  to  1868  to  the 
relief  of  men  out  of  work  from  the  normal 
conditions  of  trade. 


A  union  for  regulating  trade  must  relieve 
its  members;  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
natural  if  it  assisted  ^hem  in  emigi*ating. 
When  the  amalgamation  took  place  some 
resolutions  were  passed  to  that  effect  Their 
application  was  limited  by  the  delegate  meet- 
ing in  1854  to  those  periods  when  the  reve- 
nue amounted  to  £4  a  head,  which  sum 
was  reduced  in  1857  to  £3.  Tlie  assistance 
was  not  to  be  for  individual  and  independent 
emigration,  but  for  such  emigration  as  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  society.  "  So  long  as 
trade  is  comparatively  good  at  home,  and 
the  number  out  of  employment  not  greater 
than  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  em- 
ployment within  a  short  time,  the  society 
has  no  need  of  emigration ;  and  it  is  only 
when  there  are  a  great  number  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  when  in  all  probability  every 
man  who  is  out  is  likely  to  absorb  more  of 
the  society's  funds  in  donation-benefit  than 
the  amount  allowed  for  emigration  amounts 
to,  that  the  society  will  be  benefited.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle,  and  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  society  s  funds,  emi- 
gration relief  will  not  be  granted  until  there 
are  7^  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  members 
out  of  employment  When  that  time  arrives, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus in  the  market  to  justify  the  society  in 
expending  a  portion  of  its  funds  in  removing 
it,  and  so  endeavouring  to  amend  the  general 
condition  of  trade."  The  society  has  never 
yet  been  in  a  position  to  gijint  assistance  in 
accordance  with  this  rule.  In  the  budget  of 
other  trades-unions,  however,  it  forms  a  regu- 
lar item  of  expenditure. 

In  its  other  forms  of  relief,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  exhibits  the  character  of  an 
insurance  company.  Such  are  the  allowances 
for  sickness,  which  amount  to  10s.  a  week 
for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  5s.  a  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  illness.  During  the  eighteen 
years  between  1851  and  1868  inclusive,  this 
relief  amounted  to  £161,388.  The  Poor-law 
guardians  thoroughly  appreciate  the  allevia- 
tion thus  given  to  the  ratepayers,  as  has 
been  shown  by  their  attempts  to  claim  the 
society's  allowance  for  insane  members,  ^vho 
are  however  excluded  from  the  receipt  of 
aid.  But  such  a  permanent  incapacity  as 
blindness  or  paralysis  entitles  the  member  to 
a  donation  of  £100.  The  grant  is  made  by 
the  Executive  Council  upon  medical  certifi- 
cate, and  upon  the  motion  of  the  branch  to 
which  the  member  belongs.  Such  relief  has 
amounted  to  £16,000  in  the  eighteen  years. 
The  allowances  for  old  age  are  given  to  all 
members  who  are  fifty  years  old,  and  incapa- 
citated by  age,  and  who  have  been  members 
uninterruptedly  for  eighteen  years.  If  these 
conditions  are  complied  with,  the  man  re- 
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ceives  7s.  a  week  as  long  as  lie  lives.  Should 
he  have  been. a  member  for  twenty-five  years 
in  succession  Vhen  he  first  made  his  claim, 
he  receives  8s.  a  week ;  if  for  thirty  years, 
9s.  According  to  the  monthly  reports  for 
the  year  1869,  the  society  numbered  167 
members  of  this  last  class  of  recipients,  97 
of  the  second,  and  117  of  the  first,  m  all  381, 
in  an  aggregate  of  33,915  membeis.  The 
total  amount  of  this  relief  granted  during  the 
eighteen  years  was  £45,272.  There  is  also 
a  burial  allowance.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  whose  arrears  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  16s.,  the  treasurer  pays  £12  to  his 
widow,  or  administrator,  or  next  of  kin. 
Any  arrears  are  deducted.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  a  member  receives  £5  ;  and  in  that 
case  only  £7  remains  for  his  own  burial. 
The  total  amount  of  burial  allowances  grant- 
ed by  the  society  during  the  eighteen  years 
was  £60,250.  Finally,  there  ia  a  form  of 
relief,  resolved  upon  at  the  delegate  meeting 
in  1852,  which  again  assimilates  the  society 
to  an  insurance  company,  viz.,  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  members'  tools  by  fire.  The 
loss  must  first  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  branch-committee.  This  relief  is  never 
to  exceed  £5,  and  is  raised  by  a  levy. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  forms  of  re- 
lief, the  society  makes  extra  grants  from 
what  is  called  the  benefit  fund,  which  has 
existed  since  1854,  and  is  raised  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  levies,  for  members 
who  are  in  circumstances  of  special  distress, 
such  as  sickness  or  want  of  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  numerous  family  to  main- 
tain. During  the  cotton-famine  in  Lancashire, 
from  1862  to  1864,  the  society  expended 
from  this  fund  alone  £3000  upon  its  mem- 
bers in  the  cotton  districts.  The  total  sum 
spent  in  this  manner  during  the  fourteen 
years  from  1854  to  1868  amounted  to 
£12,526. 

A  further  extraordinary  relief  is  often 
granted  to  members  who  are  prosecuted  by 
their  employers,  or  are  themselves  obliged  to 
prosecute  to  enforce  their  rights,  as,  c.^.,  the 
fulfilment  of  a  contract,  or  such  a  claim  as 
aro»e  in  1854,  when  the  widow  of  a  member 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  damaged  boiler 
sued  the  railway  company,  which  was  con- 
stantly using  defective  machinery.  The 
Executive  (>)uncil  always,  of  course,  ex- 
amines beforehand  the  legal  merits  of  the 
case.  Without  this  assistance  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  a  workman,  considering 
the  enormous  cost  cf  litigation  in  England, 
ever  to  go  to  Jaw.  The  funds  for  this 
purpose  are  invariably  raised  by  special  con- 
tributions. 

Besides  relief  to  its  own  members,  the 
society  also  assists  other  trades  in  their  con- 


tests with  their  employers.  The  fund  for 
this  purpose  is  raised  by  levies.  Thus  in 
1859-60  the  society  granted  £3100,  after  a 
preliminary  general  vote,  to  the  London 
builders,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  contest 
of  great  importance  to  working  men  in 
general.  In  1864  the  society  gave  £1120 
to  the  locked-out  at  Preston,  and  in  1866 
£1000  to  the  locked-out  file-cutters  at  Shef- 
field. The  sum-total  of  relief  granted  to 
other  trades  during  fifteen  years  amounted 
to  £10,375.  A  liberality  on  so  large  a  scale 
served,  of  course,  materially  to  raise  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  among  the  workin^r 
classes.  The  entire  aggregate  of  relief 
granted  by  the  society  from  1851  to  1868 
amounted  to  £721,656. 

5.  The  sources  from  which  this  relief 
flows  are  the  regular  contributions  and  the 
extraordinary  levies  on  the  members.  From 
the  annual  surplus  of  these  revenues  over  the 
expenditure  the  society  at  the  end  of  1866 
had  amassed  a  capital  amounting  to  £138,- 
113.  At  the  close  of  1868,  however,  it  had 
decreased  to  £98,699,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  want  of  work  which  had  prevailed 
since  1866. 

Before  the  amalgamation  a  chief  question 
with  the  society  was  the  investment  of  its 
capital.     After  1851  a  solution  was  Bought 
in  the  direction  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment.    The  contest  of  1852  materially  as- 
sisted this  movement      llie    society  had 
already  thought  of  forming  a   productive 
association   in    Liverpool ;    and    individual 
members  had  actually  formed  such  associa- 
tions.   But  when  defeat  came  in  April,  when 
the  accumulated  capital  had  disappeared  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  neither  lai^e  contributions 
from  other  trades  nor  loans  of  money  had 
availed  to  save  the  society  from  ignominioos 
terms  of  capitulation,  the  conviction  became 
general  that,  in  place  of  the  violent  bat 
fruitless  means  heretofore  adopted  to  im- 
prove  the   position   of  the  working  man, 
deeper  and  more  systematic  remedies  would 
have  to  be  applied.     The  Executive  Council 
in  its  publications,  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers in  their  declarations,  were  unanimous 
in  this  opinion ;  and  an  agitation  arose  in 
favour  of  productive  associations*     This  led 
to   a  commission,   directly  issued    to   the 
Executive  Council  by  the  delegate  meeting 
in  1852,  to  make  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  associations  in  connection  with 
the  society.     But  before  the  money  was  an- 
plied  to  carrying  out  these  proposals  the 
votes  of  the  memoers  were  to  be  taLken.   The 
matter  did  not  come  to  a  practical  issue  till 
1854.     In  that  year  the  delegate  meeting  at 
Leeds  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  outlay  of  the  funds  of  trades*  unions 
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which  was  won  by  Mr.  Edward  Vansittart 
Neale.     His  scheme  was  to  erect  a  manufac- 
tory of  machines.    The  question  accordingly 
was  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  members, 
whether  £5000  should  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  workshops  to  find  employment 
for  members  of  the  society.    But  the  matter 
had  dragged  over  too  long  a  time ;  and  the 
interest  once  taken  in  it  had  subsided.     Of 
coui*se  the  proposal  obtained  a  majority  of 
votes.     But  the  voters  were  few.     There 
were  2939  ayes  to  1716  noes,  giving  a  ma- 
jority of  1223.     The  minority,  however,  re- 
monstrated against  carrying  into  execution  a 
vote  in  which  so  few  had  participated,  and 
against  which  there  existed  an  opposition 
proportionately  so  strong.     In  the  delegate 
meeting  of  1857  again  the  majority  was  for 
the  proposal ;  but  they  did  not  wish  "  to 
enforce  their  opinion,  because  they  thought 
that  to  introduce  a  principle,  which  required 
great  unanimity  and  good  feeling  to  carry 
out,  into  a  society  among  the  members  of 
which  there  existed  great  difierence  of  opi- 
nion, was  not  the  way  to  insure  its  success." 
The  members,  on  the  other  hand,  were  re- 
commended to  make  attempts  towards  the 
establishment  of  productive  associations  in- 
dependently  of  the   society.      No   further 
efforts  have  to  our  knowledge  been  made 
since.      The  associations  which   had  been 
formed  during  the  contest  in  1852  all  de- 
generated.    The  principle  of  association  was 
abandoned ;  and  they  became  for  the  most 
part   ordinary   manufactories.     At  present, 
we  believe,  only  one  of  them  survives. 

And  indeed  there  are  strong  reasons  why 
such  alliances  of  productive  associations  with 
trades-unions  must  always  be  unsuccessful. 
In  the  first  place,  though  it  has  often  been 
considered  possible,  it  is  in  reality  impossible, 
that  a  co-operative  factory  should  subsist 
nnder  the  condition  of  affording  immediate 
employment  to  members  out  of  work.  Such 
experiments  may  have  met  with  a  temporary 
success  ;  but  this  was  always  in  trades  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cork-cutters  in  London, 
no  outlay  of  capital  was  necessary  beyond 
the  matenal  to  work  upon  and  such  tools  as 
the  workmen  generally  possessed,  and  wherfe 
the  members  had  to  incur  no  expenditure  for 
machinery  or  costly  buildings,  but  only  to 
provide  a  roof  over  their  heads.  In  all  fac- 
tories requiring  a  large  investment  of  capital 
such  instant  employment  would  be  impossi- 
ble. The  natural  result  would  be  that  to-day 
a  large  number  of  workmen  would  be  em- 
ployed, to-morrow  a  few  ;  to-day  this  work- 
man, to-morrow  that;  to-day  much  work 
would  be  done,  to-morrow  little  or  none. 
With  such  a  system,  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  trade,  when  orders  are  abundant 


and  all  workmen  employed,  would  be  the 
most  disastrous  for  the  society's  factor}', 
which  would  lose  the  whole  interest  of  its 
capital  by  having  to  stop  at  a  time  when 
business  was  brisk.  It  is  impossible,  more- 
over, that  a  machine  factory  should  arrange 
its  business  according  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed workmen  ;  it  must  enlarge  or  cur- 
tail it  according  to  the  demand  for  machines. 
Finally,  the  longer  the  same  workmen  remain 
the  better  it  is  for  the  factory.  A  profitable 
undertaking  therefore  would  be  impossible 
under  this  system. 

The  only  alternative  is  that  the  trades- 
union  should  hire  men  like  any  other  em- 
ployer, without  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the 
unempl^ed.  But  here  fresh  diflSculties 
arise.  The  chief  object  of  trades-unions  is 
to  regulate  trade  and  the  conditions  of 
labour.  They  aim  at  a  certain  amount  of 
wages ;  they  determine  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours,  and  impose  other  restrictions  for 
the  protection  of  the  workman  against  the 
employer ;  and  the  members  are  very  zealous 
for  the  observance  of  these  regulations. 
Moreover,  the  trades-union  embraces  the 
whole  trade,  excluding  none  but  incompetent 
workmen.  Still,  though  all  the  members 
were  to  bring  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
the  necessary  skill,  yet  the  indispensable  re- 
quisite for  the  prosperity  of  a  productive 
association  is  a  quality  not  characteristic  of 
large  masses,  but  only  of  the  select  few. 
This  requisite  is  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen.  It  would  often  be  necessary 
to  work  for  small  wages,  frequently  even 
gratis ;  now  on  this  kind  of  work,  now  on 
that ;  often  for  many  hours,  and  often  over- 
time. But  all  these  conditions  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  line  of  trades-unions. 
The  necessary  sacrifices  would  be  made  by 
very  few  members.  But  suppose,  further, 
that  the  better  men  amongst  the  unionists 
were  prepared  for  puch  sacrifices,  still  they 
would  only  be  forthcoming  where  the  entire 
profits  of  this  extraordinary  industry  were 
their  own.  But  the  relation  of  the  trades- 
union  to  the  workman  in  its  factory  would 
be  either  that  of  a  stock-jobbing  company, 
which  would  give  the  workmen  no  share  of 
the  profits,  or  else  that  of  employers  in  an 
industrial  partnership.  In  the  first  case,  the 
undertaking  would  assuredly  fail ;  in  the 
second,  the  trades-union  would  stultify  its 
own  fundamental  principle — that  the  benefit 
of  the  advantages  it  confers,  and  its  whole 
practical  usefulness,  should  extend  to  all  the 
members.  Further,  since  all  the  workmen 
in  the  trade,  and  consequently  non-unionists 
also,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  union,  it 
proceeds  on  the  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  few 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;   but  in  the  industrial 
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partnership  supported  by  the  whole  union, 
the  sacrifices  of  all  would  be  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  and  just  cause  would  be 
given  for  jealousy.  Lastly,  in  those  instances 
already  mentioned  in  which  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  established  productive 
associations,  a  spirit  of  independence  was 
manifested,  and  the  tendency  was  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  the  workmen  against  the  man- 
ager as  jealously  as  those  of  the  unionists 
had  been  upheld  against  their  employers, 
and  far  too  obstinately  to  allow  of  the  neces- 
sary subordination  to  superiors  self-chosen 
and  dependent  on  the  workmen  themselves. 
There  was  only  one  exception  to  this  ruler 
There  however  the  superiors  understood  so 
well  how  to  assert  their  authority  that  they 
converted  the  factory  into  a  private  under- 
taking of  their  own. 

But  if  these  diflBculties  could  be  sur- 
mounted,, still  the  investment  of  the  capital 
'  of  a  trades-union  in  manufacturing  associa- 
tions would  be  impossible.  The  money 
must  be  so  invested  that  it  can  be  realized 
at  any  moment  The  only  way,  therefore, 
in  which  trades-unions  can  support  such  asso- 
ciations is  by  depositing  their  funds  in  co- 
operative banks. 

After  the  idea  of  investment  in  productive 
associations  was  abandoned,  it  was  proposed 
to  invest  in  land  or  buildings.  But  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  another 
lawyer  convinced  the  society  of  the  legal 
impossibility  of  this  plan.  The  capital  there- 
fore remained  unprofitable  till  1864,  when 
the  Executive  Council  deputed  their  presi- 
dent and  the  general  secretary  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  obtain  his  permission  to  deposit 
their  money  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  society  thus  acquired,  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  of  the  trades-unions,  the 
privilege  of  lodging  their  monies  to  an  un- 
limited amount  in  these  savings-banks. 

They  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this 
privilege  undisturbed.  In  1854-5  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  re- 
specting Friendly  Societies ;  and  Lord  Gode- 
rich  had  then  suscjrested  to  the  Executive 
Council  that  it  would  be  opportune  to  obtain 
protection  for  their  funds,  which  were  un- 
protected i^ainst  embezzlement  and  theft 
A  conference  of  all  the  trades-unions  of  Lon- 
don was  therefore  held.  Deputations  were 
sent  to  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Bill  of  1855  a  clause, 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society,  was  inserted, 
which  gave  non-registered  societies  the  same 
legal  protection  for  their  funds  as  registered 
Fnendly  Societies.    As  this  clause  had  been 


inserted  at  the  instance  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  ti*ades-unions  theraselrea, 
and  with  the  distinct  intention  of  granting 
legal  protection  to  their  funds,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  secure.  But 
after  twelve  years,  on  the  1 5th  of  January 
1867,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  declared 
that  trades-unions  were  societies  which  re- 
strained industry,  and  were  therefore  legally 
incapable  of  possessing  property.  Thus  all 
theft  and  embezzlement  of  their  funds  by 
their  officers  were  exempt  from  punishment; 
and  the  Government  had  a  right,  without 
further  ado,  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  their 
monies  invested  in  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Banks.  At  this  news  a  chorus  of  indigna- 
tion arose  from  the  working  classes.  They 
believed  themselves  duped  by  former  Gov- 
ernments. Having  full  faith  in  the  protec- 
tion conceded  to  them,  the  societies  had  ex- 
punged from  their  rules  a  number  of  restric- 
tive and  precautionary  provisions  for  the 
control  of  their  officers.  They  now  found 
themselves  defenceless.  The  Amalgamated 
Society,  which  had  invested  more  than 
£40,000  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks, 
summoned  a  large  assembly  of  the  trades- 
unions  of  London  on  the  2 1  st  of  Februarv 
1867,  when  nearly  4000  members  were  pr^ 
sent  A  deputation,  headed  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Engineers,  went  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
judicial  decision,  and  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  wrong.  It  was 
redressed  by  the  Statute  31  and  33  Vict  cap. 
116  (31  July  1868) ;  and  since  that  time  the 
funds  of  trades-unions  have  enjoyed  protec- 
tion and  security  like  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. 

6.  The  internal  activity  of  the  society 
since  1852  having  now  been  described,  it 
only  remains  to  mention  three  traits  of  its 
external  aspect,  in  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  first,  that  in  1862 
the  society  joined  the  London  Trades'  Coun- 
cil, which  was  formed  in  that  year,  and  usually 
furnishes  its  president  The  council  is  not 
^  confederacy  of  the  various  trades-union?, 
but  rather  a  committee  of  them,  which 
watches  all  the  transactions  and  Bills  in  Par- 
liament which  concern  them,  and  examines 
into  the  rights  of  unionists  engaged  in  dis- 
putes, who  demand  aid  from  other  societies 
Its  efforts  are  therefore  confined  to  the  ex- 
ternal attitude  of  the  body.  It  has  no  voice 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  individual  unions; 
and  the  resolutions  which  it  passes  within 
the  limits  of  its  sphere  of  action  have  no 
binding  authority  over  those  unions  sepa- 
rately. Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council,  the   International 
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Workmen's  Association  was  founded,  and 
the  Society  declined  an  invitation  to  join  it 
or  to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress. 
Few^,  if  any,  of  the  English  trades-unions,  as 
such,  belong  to  the  International  Association, 
though  individual  members  are  not  forbidden 
to  join  it  in  their  private  capacity. 

Secondly  may  be  noticed  the  openness 
which  characterizes  the  dealings  and  attitude 
of  the  society.  Far  from  shunning  publicity, 
it  affords  the  public  every  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  working.  All 
its  different  publications,  the  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  reports,  all  circulars  and 
summonses  distributed  to  the  members,  are 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  newspapers  for 
insertion.  Besides  this,  it  takes  every  op- 
portunity of  arguing  its  case  before  the 
wor)d«  Thus  in  1854  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  a  conference  on  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
After  the  annual  congresses  of  social  science 
had  commenced  in  1857,  the  Executive 
Council  in  1 859  resolved  to  send  a  delegate, 
that  no  misrepresentation  of  their  society, 
or  of  other  trades-unions,  miarht  remain  un- 
answered.  At  the  congress  in  1861  their 
member,  Mr.  Newton,  explained  the  develop- 
ment and  working  of  the  society;  and  he 
had  already,  in  1859,  delivered  a  speech  at 
Edinburgh,  refuting  an  attack  made  by  Mr. 
Adam  Black  on  the  society  and  on  trades- 
unions  in  general. 

The  third  point  is  the  attitude  of  the  so- 
ciety in  matt<3rs  which  concern  the  mass  of 
the  working  classes.  The  course  of  this 
inquiry  has  already  shown  it  at  the  front  in 
all  those  industrial  questions  which  are  com- 
mon to  trades-unions ;  in  these  questions  it 
has  often  taken  the  lead  at  no  small  sacrifice 
to  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  took  little 
part  in  the  agitation  for  ParUamentary  Re- 
form. The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Lon- 
don Trades'  Council  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
movement  were  introduced,  it  is  true,  by 
members  of  the  society.  But  these  men 
acted  solely  in  their  private  capacity ;  and 
several  branches  objected  to  the  proceeding, 
regarding  it  as  an  abandonment  of  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  trades-unions,  namely,  non- 
interference in  political  or  religious  move- 
ments. A  formal  explanation  was  thereupon 
made  by  the  Executive  Council.  "  At  the 
same  time,"  the  Council  continues  after  this 
explanation,  "  wo  consider  the  Society  should 
not  allow  either  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions to  be  introduced  or  discussed  at  any  of 
its  meetings."*  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
large  majority  of  the  trades-unions. 


*  Ahfttract  Report  oftheCaunciCB  Proceedings, 
18($8,  p.  13. 


The  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers derives  its  importance  not  so  much 
from  its  exhibiting  the  working  of  a  given 
society  as  from  the  insight  it  affords  into  the 
normal  development  of  the  modem  trades- 
unions,  of  which  that  society  is  the  aptest 
type.  It  is  therefore  relevant  to  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
made,  or  are  proposed  to  be  made,  in  the  law 
affecting  trades-unions,  since  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  are  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  freedom  of  association. 
The  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  this  year 
by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mundella  was  based 
oti  three  principles : — 1.  The  perfect  freedom 
of  work  and  of  employment  upon  such 
terms  as  the  individual  workman  or  employer 
may  choose  to  accept ;  2.  The  protection  of 
the  property  of  all  associations  for  purposes 
not  criminal;  3.  The  abolition  of  special 
tribunals  to  try  special  trade  offences,  and 
the  trial  of  all  such  offences  by  the  law  and 
law-courts  common  to  all  subjects.  This  Bill 
became  law  in  the  present  year;  and  thus, 
after  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  century,  the 
trades-unions  obtained  a  legal  recognition. 
The  three  stages  through  which  their  history 
has  led  them  are  similar  to  those  which  in 
former  times  the  Frith-guilds  and  indepen- 
dent Craft-guilds  experienced.  These  earlier 
associations  were  at  first  entirely  forbidden ; 
then  they  existed  on  legal  sufferance  ;  and  fin- 
ally they  were  recognised  by  the  Legislature, 
and  became  in  due  time  links  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  as  legal  combinations 
for  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  The  next 
step  m  the  progress  of  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives will  be  the  legal  establishment  of 
Mr.  Mundella's  "  Chambers  of  Labour,"  with 
the  trades-unions  to  represent  the  workmen. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  a  return  to  fixity  of 
conditions  in  the  sale  of  labour  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  such  as  existed  before 
the  degeneration  of  the  Craftrguilds,  and, 
with  that,  a  return  to  a  well-regulated  state 
of  industry  in  general. 


Art.  IY. — Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 

Metaphysics. 

Thb  three  words,  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  metaphysics,  are  words  so  frequently 
confounded,  they  are  words  of  such  compre- 
hensive signification,  and,  lastly,  they  are 
words  the  use  of  which  is  so  absolutely  un- 
avoidable by  all  deep  thinkers — even  those 
who  mo?t  dislike  the  subjects  which  they 
represent — that  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt 
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aocaratoly  to  distinguish  and  define  their 
meaning.  I  believe  that  they  are  all  neces- 
sary words,  and  of  perfectly  distinguishable 
meaning;  and  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to 
define  each  of  them  in  turn. 

I.  In  the  times  when  the  word  Philoso- 
phy was  first  invented,  there  could  have 
been  no  question  with  any  intelligent  man  as 
to  its  true  meaning,  nor  any  need  for  a  de- 
finition or  explanation  of  it.  As  the  love  of 
wisdom,  it  stood  to  signify  the  whole  sum 
of  those  efforts  by  which  men  get  to  know 
what  is  truest,  highest,  most  important  for 
'  their  welfare.  Nothing  was  excluded  from 
it;  nothing  lay  outside  its  circumference. 
It  was  the  attempt  to  comprise  in  one  view 
all  those  relations  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  our  guide  to  happiness.  No  one  would 
then  have  dreamed  of  putting  philosophy  in 
antagonism  to  science,  and  arguing,  from 
the  splendid  attainments  of  inquirers  in  cer- 
tain definite  lines,  that  the  deep-rooted  in- 
stinct of  man  to  make  a  way  for  himself  in 
the  unknown,  the  unexperienced,  the  novel, 
the  obscure,  was  henceforth  to  be  quenched 
and  die  away.  Such  was  not  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  primitive  age  ;  they  had  too  little 
accurate  knowledge  to  be  inclined  to  set  up 
that  which  they  had  as  a  model  to  which  all 
the  future  investigations  of  men  must  con- 
form ;  they  were  not  oppressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  possessions;  they  had  the 
freedom  of  all  first  beginnings.  What  they 
were  not,  we  are.  We  have  gained  such 
wealth  of  knowledge  that  we  are  afraid  to 
desert  the  structures  that  have  been  built  for 
us  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  our  pre- 
decessors. Here,  we  think,  we  are  secure ; 
here  let  us  remain.  Nevertheless  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  respects,  the  freedom  of  man 
must  be  vindicated.  Even  in  the  most  firm- 
ly organized  societies  different  members  are 
perpetually  severing  themselves  from  the 
parent  body  to  become  the  founders  and 
originators  of  a  new  order  of  things,  to 
establish  offshoots  and  colonies  which  shall 
be  instinct  with  a  spirit  as  yet  unheard  of ; 
and  so  it  is  with  our  knowledge.  Whatever 
the  solidity  of  our  achievements,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  ever  to  refuse  to  be  enslaved 
by  them.  To  prevent  our  enslavement  is 
the  task  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  then  is 
rightly  opposed  to  science ;  but  it  is  opposed 
to  it  not  as  if  they  were  rival  and  incompati- 
ble endeavours,  nor  again  as  if  they  were  dif- 
ferent methods  of  pursuing  the  same  object, 
nor  again  as  if  they  were  the  pursuit  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  as  astronomy 
and  geology  are  different  branches.  It  is 
opposed  to  science  as  the  germinal  impulse 
is  opposed  to  the  perfected  fruit,  as  the 
universal  energy  of  creation  is  opposed  to 


the  particular  concrete  attainment  Astron- 
omy, geology,  chemistry,  all  the  separate 
sciences,  are  the  divers  kind  of  produce 
which  the  teeming  force  of  the  human  intel- 
lect  has  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day 
and  solidified  in  concrete  manifestation ;  bnt 
the  vivifying  energy  which  created  these  ia 
not  confined  to  these,  any  more  than  the 
productive  power  of  nature  is  limited  to 
those  plants  and  animals  which  at  present 
exist ;  and  the  creative  spirit  must  ever  retire 
from  the  cosmos  which  is  its  accomplished 
work,  and  seek  new  modes  of  originatioQ 
from  the  darkness  from  which  it  first  is- 
sued. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  nature  of  thi? 
philosophical  impulse,  the  different  views 
held  respecting  it,  its  characteristics  in  birth 
and  growth,  its  real  and  true  aim  as  contrast- 
ed with  that  which  may  erroneously  be  a^v 
signed  to  it.  The  first  idea  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  take  extensive  and  original 
views  of  things  is  to  find  some  formoU 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  imajjin- 
able  circumstance  and  phenomenon.  This 
was  the  aim  of  Thales,  of  Heraclitus,  of 
Pythagoras ;  and  these  celebrated  men  put 
down  water,  fire,  and  number  respectirelv 
as  the  ultimate  foundation,  as  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  all  things.  What  notions  ther 
had  about  the  value  of  their  doctrines  to 
men,  of  the  future  progress  of  the  race  ia 
knowledge,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 
They  doubtless  thought,  as  many  after  them 
have  thought,  that  they  had  arrived  at  final- 
ity, that  after  them  none  could  any  mow 
move  from  the  centre  which  they  had  estab- 
lished ;  and  thus  they  fell  into  the  first  great 
danger  of  philosophy.  The  notion  that  the 
universe  contains  some  one  secret,  the  dis- 
coverer of  which  will  be  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind, is  one  into  which  original  minds  are 
the  most  prone  to  fall.  It  inspires  them 
with  the  most  brilliant  ambition,  the  ambi- 
tion of  being  the  king  of  the  intellects  of 
the  world,  to  whom  all  succeeding  inanirers 
will  acknowledge  that  their  own  victonesare 
due. 

But  this  notion,  that  there  is  any  one  «• 
cret  in  nature,  which  she  jealously  hides 
from  us,  but  which  we  may,  if  clever  enough 
wrest  from  her,  is  the  bane  of  philosophy. 
As  long  as  it  is  entertained,  it  will  be  uselws 
to  try  to  avert  the  ridicule  of  men  of  the 
world  or  men  of  science,  who  will  insiat  on 
putting  the  awkward  question,  whether  phi- 
losophers have  yet  found  what  they  aw 
looking  for.  Secure  ,in  their  own  success, 
since  they  sought  after  the  clearly  attainable, 
they  will  plausibly  argue  that  philosophers, 
in  the  endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  insight, 
have  grasped  at  mere  moonshine  and  shadow. 
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But  let  it  once  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  no  such  single  secret  of  nature,  and 
philosophy  is  free  again.  Secrets  enough 
nature  has;  to  unn)]d  them  one  after 
another  is  the  highest  intellectual  delight ; 
it  is  the  very  task  of  philosophy  to  feel  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  open 
and  plain  really  conceals  depths  of  being,  to 
exhibit  which  fully  is  a  tast  for  long  ages. 
But  this  is  an  infinite  process ;  the  end  of  it 
will  never  be  reached.  K  we  are  to  accept 
in  any  sense  that  legend  of  the  veiled  Isis, 
we  must  interpret  the  veil  as  signifying,  not 
any  mysterious  self-concealment  of  an  un- 
known power,  but  the  pure  open  infinity 
which  escapes  our  apprehension  by  its  sim- 
ple magnitude. 

Nothing  has  so  much  tended  in  modem' 
times  to  foster  the  idea  of  a  single  secret  of 
nature  as  the  great  discovery  of  Newton. 
To  those  who  during  the  last  century  saw 
the  unfolding  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
and  the  universality  of  the  region  over 
which  it  prevailed,  it  was  no  unnatural 
thought  that  this  was  that  to  which  all  fu- 
ture inquiry  must  be  subservient.  And  yet. 
whether  gravitation  according  to  Newton's 
law  be  really  uliiversal  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  even  physical  science  has  not  by  any 
means  tied  itself  down  by  a  rigid  connection 
with  the  theory.  Electricity,  magnetism, 
the  development  of  species,  the  development 
of  language,  are  all  subjects  which,  at  any 
rate  at  present,  lie  quite  outside  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  It  therefore  was  very  useless 
trouble  in  many  of  the  promoters  of  spirit- 
ual science  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
great  spiritual  principle  which  should  dis- 
place Newton's  theory  from  its  imagined 
.  position  of  arbiter  of  the  universe.  It  was 
more  than  useless ;  it  was  even  injurious  to 
them.  For  the  great  secrets  of  the  universe 
are  not  specially  disclosed  to  those  who  have 
an  extraordinary  ambition  to  discover  them, 
but  at  the  time  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
ripe  for  them. 

When  then  I  say  that  philosophy  has  for 
its  aim  to  quit  the  certain,  clear,  and  definite, 
and  to  elicit  new  modes  of  origination  and 
discovery  from  the  obscure  and  dark  parts 
of  the  universe,  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  philosophy  has  for  its  aim  to  find 
.  out  the  secret  of  the  universe.  Doubtless 
that  unity  of  feeling  and  impulse,  that  kin- 
ship of  nature,  which  runs — so  we  cannot 
avoid  believing — through  all  things  animate, 
and  as  some  would  think  even  through  what 
we  call  the  inanimate,  will  impress  itself  on 
the  philosopher,  and  guide  him  in  his  re- 
search. Doubtless,  too,  the  philosopher 
must  aim  at  universality.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  distinction  between  him  and 


the  scientific  inquirer;  fpr  the  scientific  in- 
quirer avowedly  takes  only  a  portion  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  his  own.  But  there 
is  the  widest  difference  between  the  idea  that 
nature  has  one  ultimate  secr^  and  this  im- 
pulse after  universality.  The  latter  does 
not  presuppose  finality  ;  the  former  does. 

To  proceed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  philosophy  is  connected  in  a  special 
manner  with  the  science  of  mind.  It  is  an 
error,  too,  purely  of  recent  times ;  no  ancient 
philosopher  conceived  in  this  way  of  philo- 
sophy. Thales  and  Heraclitus,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  all  regarded  the  physical  universe 
as  material  for  the  most  widely  speculative 
intellect.  It  is  true  that  the  way  in  which 
these  four  thinkers  respectively  regarded 
physical  research  was  very  different.  To 
Thales  and  Heraclitus,  the  difference  be- 
tween mental  and  physical  inquiry  had  not 
yet  suggested  itself*;  nor  indeed  did  they 
contemplate  any  division  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  into  separate  branches.  When 
Heraclitus  declared  that  fire  was  the  essence 
of  the  universe,  and  that  all  things  are  in  a 
state  of  flux,  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  a 
physical  inquirer,  or  as  a  mental  inquirer, 
but  as  an  inquirer  simply.  In  Plato's  time 
physical  science  was  beginning  to  develop 
itself  as  a  separate  study ;  and,  as  we  see  in 
the  Phsedo,  he  rejected  it  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  why  he  rejected  it  He  did  not, 
like  many  modem  writers,  allow  the  excel- 
lence of  physical  science,  and  then  set  it 
side  by  side  with  philosophy,  as  separate 
subjects;  in  which  case  he  would  certainly 
have  limited  the  area  of  philosophy  to  men- 
tal science.  But  he  rejected  the  physical 
science  of  his  day  precisely  because  it  was 
,  >  erecting  itself  as  a  separate  subject,  because 
it  did  not  submit  itself  to  that  deeper  philoso- 
phy which  he  sought  to  promote.  So  far 
was  he  from  excluding  the  physical  universe 
from  his  thought,  that  in  the  Timaeus  he 
made  an  elaborate  theory  of  it.  He  did  in- 
deed err  in  this  rejection  ;  for  none  without 
deliberately  shutting  his  eyes  can  deny  the 
splendid  success  of  physical  science  as  a 
separate  subject  But  his  error  was  the 
error  of  a  noble  mind.  lie  had  an  intellect 
that  imperatively  demanded  unity.  He 
could  not  endure  schism  either  in  the  uni- 
verse, or  in  state  polity,  or  in  the  thought  of 
man.  And  it  is  evident  that  when  physical 
science  or  any  other  pursuit  separates  itself 
from  the  central  aim  of  man's  nature,  a 
schism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced  in 
that  nature.  It  required  more  experience 
than  Plato  perhaps  could  have  possess- 
ed to  discern  that  such  a  schism  is 
only  superficial,  that  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced   Dy   men's    devoting  themselyes  to 
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the  separate  brandies  of  it  respectively, 
and  that  such  a  separation  of  pursuits 
does  not  imply  that  each  inquirer  is  cut  off 
from  the  central  root,  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
which  is  on  the  contrary  that  which  supplies 
to  all  inquirers  their  life  and  energy.  Aris- 
totle was  the  first  to  teach  the  separation  of 
the  sciences ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  great- 
est btcps  ever  taken  in  the  development  of 
knowledge.  But  Aristotle  was  very  far 
from  thinking  that  knowledge  was  entirely 
multiform,  and  that  philosophy  had  to  do 
with  one  branch  of  it,  and  not  with  another. 
He  was  as  well  aware  as  Plato  that  all 
knowledge  was  a  single  realm,  though  he 
had  not  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  Plato 
to  contemplate  this  whole  realm  at  once. 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  primitive  ori- 
ginal idea  of  philosophy,  investigation  into 
the  physical  universe  formed  a  part  of  it.  It 
is,  however,  a  different  and  much  harder 
task  to  show  that  this  is  still  a  part  of  phi- 
losophy— ^that  the  physical  sciences  are  not 
independent,  isolated  systems,  but  that  they 
have  their  root  in  the  philosophical  impulse, 
and  that  it  is  by  this  impulse  that  they  be- 
come connected  and  receive  development. 
And  to  show  the  full  relations  of  physical 
science  with  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  wider  principles  than  phys- 
ical science  can  supply. 

All  true  philosophy  seeks,  as  has  been 
said,  to  be  universal,  and  to  contemplate  the 
universe  as  a  whole  possessed  of  an  intrinsic 
unity.  Hence  all  true  philosophy  must  as- 
sume that  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter 
(the  broadest  division  of  things  with  which 
we  are  acquainted)  is  only  an  apparent  dual- 
ism, and  tnat  beneath  it  lies  a  more  compre- 
hensive unity.  Every  true  philosopher  is^ 
penetrated  by  the  sense  of  this  unity,  and 
seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  exhibit  it.  No 
philosopher  has  yet  exhibited  it  fully  ;  and 
the  full  exhibition  of  it  is  more  likely  to 
come  about  by  the  gradual  development  of 
thought  than  by  any  sudden  discovery.  But 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  philosopher 
may  attempt,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  exhibit 
the  unity  of  matter  and  mind,  or,  to  use  a 
better  term,  spirit  He  may  set  down  mat- 
ter as  ultimate,  and  make  spirit  a  function 
of  matter;  or  he  may  set  down  spirit  as 
ultimate,  and  make  matter  a  function  of 
spirit.  The  former  is,  in  one  respect,  the 
most  obvious,  and  at  present  certainly  the 
most  workable  method.  For  the  material 
universe  is  given  to  our  eyesight  as  a  whole ; 
all  its  parts  are  continuous;  whereas  the 
spiritual  world  appears  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  isolated,  ludependent  beings,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  otherwise. 
It  is  then  much  easier,  in  our  investigations, 


to  consider  spirit  as  a  function  of  matter, 
than  to  consider  matter  as  a  function  of 
spirit.     Nevertheless,  few  who  reflect  on  the 
question  are   able  to  resist  the  concla»on 
that  the  universe  is,  fundamentally,  spiritoaL 
If  we  analyse  what  we  mean  by  matter,  we 
find  that  each  of  its  elements  taken  sepa- 
rately— such  as  colour,  smell,  taste,  even  size 
and  shape — is  capable  of  being  considered 
a  function  of  mind.      The  percipient  is  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  these  elements 
as  is  the  thing  perceived.     If  there  were  no 
eyes  in  the  world,  there  might  be  the  vibra- 
tion of  an  nndulatorv  ether,  but  tliere  would 
not  be  colour  in  our  sense  of  the  word  colow. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  shape  and  size 
were  absolute  qualities  of  matter;  but  the 
eminent  English  psychologists  have  shown 
that  without  the  energy  of  the   percipient 
these  qualities  also  would  fade  away  into  on- 
meaningness.     Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no 
quality  of  matter  which  is  incapable  of  being 
exhibited   as   a  function  of  the   percipient 
mind.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
spiritual  qualities  incapable  of  being  exhib- 
ited as  functions  of  matter.     Our  passions 
and  emotions  are  purely  spiritual.     Take 
anger  or  fear,  for  example}     The  signs  of 
anger  or  fear,  the  redness  or  paleness,  may 
indeed  be  exhibited  on  the  face  of  a  man; 
but  the  signs  are  no  more  to  be  identified 
with  the  emotion  itself  of  anger  or  fear  than 
are  the  letters  of  the  words  anger  or  fear 
printed  on  this  paper.    These  consideration? 
appear  to  prove  that  if  we  could  contem- 
plate the  universe  as  a  single  whole  the  fan- 
damental  character  of  it  would  be  seen  to  be 
spiritual. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  must  be  the  effort 
of  the  philosopher  to  subordinate  the  mate- 
rial to  the  spiritual,  to  assign  to  every  cxter 
nal  law  a  meaning  derived  from  the  inter- 
nal, to  show  that  gravitation,  electricity,  the 
cohesion  of  granite,  the  fluidity  of  waters, 
have  in  them  that  which  is  not  without  kin- 
ship to  the  impulses  of  man.  But  this  is  > 
hard  task ;  nor,  in  saying  that  it  must  be  the 
effort  of  the  philosopher,  is  it  implied  that 
it  must  be  his  total  effort.  For  .flie  aeareh 
after  knowledge  has,  as  was  implied  in  what 
was  said  about  Plato,  a  doable  character. 
Partly  we  have  to  throw  ourselves  freeij 
over  the  wide  realms  of  nature,  and  gather , 
in  the  diversity  of  objects  which  she  p*** 
sents  to  us ;  partly  we  have  to  discern  the 
unity  of  character  and  principle  prevailing 
among  the  diversity  of  objects.  The  p* 
losopher  must  not,  ^hile  pursuing  the  latter 
aim,  neglect  the  former ;  or  his  philosophy 
will  wither  up  for  want  of  sustenance*  D'^t 
above  all  other  inquirers,  must  desire  to  1>^ 
catholic,  universal,  uniform ;  but  there  tfc 
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schisms  iu  our  knowledge  which  he  must 
tolerate,  to  which  he  must  at  present  submit 
himself. 

Those  philosophers  who  endeavour  to 
brinp^  to  its  completion  this  great  tendency 
of  philosophy,  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  world  as  dominating  over  and  com- 
prising all  other  laws,  are  called  metaphysi- 
cians. Of  their  methods  more  will  be  said 
presently.  Here  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  re- 
mark, that  their  end,  though  one  that  all 
men  must  hope  for  and  believe  in,  is  yet 
not  one  immediately  practical  and  visible. 
Time  will,  as  I  believe,  work  on  their  side ; 
the  material  will  be  gradually  penetrated 
and  transformed  by  the  spiritual  But  we 
must  beware  of  thinking  that  metaphysics 
is  the  only  philosophy,  or  that  the  physical 
sciences  will  remain  in  their  isolated,  schis- 
matic state  until  that  final  culminating  mo- 
ment when  they  shall  be  shown  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  spiritual  unity. 

On  the  contrary,  philosophy  is  even  now, 
and  has  ever  been,  at  work  among  the  sci- 
ences. A  vast  and  gradual  influence  tends 
to  bring  these  separate  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge into  connection  with  each  other — an 
influence  sometimes  vaguer,  sometimes  clear- 
er, but  always  rising  out  of  vagueness  into 
clearness,  sometimes  tending  to  attach  only 
some  two  or  three  sciences  together,  some- 
times applicable  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
knowledge.  Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis,  if 
true,  would  connect  astronomy  anji  geol- 
ogy, and  if  carried  far  enough,  would  prob- 
ably wholly  unite  these  sciences ;  but  it  need 
not  touch  upon  any  science  but  these  two, 
though,  of  course,  it  might  do  so.  Thus 
the  nebular  hypothesis  is  a  philosophical 
effort,  though  one  of  a  limited  character. 
Its  tendency,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  make  our 
knowledge  unifoim ;  but  it  docs  not  go 
very  far  in  this  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  evolution,  of  the 
development  of  the  heterogeneous  out  of 
the  homogeneous,  as  given  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  a  very  wide  philosophical  effort ; 
there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge, material  or  spiritual,  to  which  it  is 
not  applicable;  it  nas  a  strong  tendency 
to  promote  the  unity  of  our  knowledge. 
Not  that  even  this,  or  any  effort  within  our 
present  capacity,  attains  to  anything  Hke 
the  dimensions  of  a  final  philosophy.  It  is 
enough  that  the  tendency  exists ;  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  undergoing  a  perpetual 
remodelling,  a  fundamental  change  which  is 
not  destruction  but  renovation.  There  is 
not  an  atom  of  it  which  is  not  continually 
being  set  in  some  new  point  of  view,  where- 
in it  is  harmonized  with  other  portiops  that 
have   hitherto  been   supposed  alien  to  it. 


This  change  is  the  work  of  philosophy ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  all  philosophy  is  not 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  tendency  of  phi- 
losophy is  spiritual ;  those  who  seek  to  bring 
all  our  knowledge  into  harmony  will  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  spiritual  prin- 
ciples ;  but  as  there  are  purely  material  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  so  there  are  purely  ma- 
terial ways  of  harmonizing  those  parts. 
"  Thus  while  philosophy  has  a  clear  and 
universal  aim — namely  to  bring  all  know- 
ledge, all  reality,  into  harmony — and  while 
philosophy,  as  a  whole  Sunless  the  view  here 
maintained  be  wrong),  nas  a  metaphysical 
and  spiritual  tendency,  and  the  principles 
which  will  gradually  shine  clearer  and  clearer 
in  proportion  to  our  increased  command  of 
truth  are  spiritual  principles,  yet  this  latter 
belief  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Metaphysics;  and  the  philo- 
sopher will  not  bind  himself  down  to  any 
spiritual  principle,  but  will  seize  upon  any 
facts,  any  forms  of  representation  which 
appear  to  him  able'  to  harmonize  and 
link  together  different  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge. Thus  a  philosopher  may  know  his 
theories  to  be  partial,  and  not  universal,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  those  who  thought 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  but  he  could 
not  call  himself  a  philosopher  without  a  be- 
lief that  his  theories  directly  aided  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  universal  harmony. 

Here,  however,  it  is  that  philosophy 
touches  upon  science.  For  the  essential  cnar- 
acteristic  of  science  is,  that  it  submits  to 
be  partial  for  the  sake  of  clearness  ;  so  that 
when  philosophy  submits  to  be  partial,  even 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  universal  har- 
mony of  knowledge,  it  touches  the  border 
of  science.  And  in  fact  there  is  no  clearly 
marked  line  between  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence; though  of  some  views  we  may  say 
decidedly,  "  these  are  scientific,"  and  of 
others,  "  these  are  philosophical."  It  is  the 
first  aim  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  not  to 
enlarge  his  range,  but  to  be  accurate  and 
complete  within  his  range;  it  is  the  first 
aim  of  the  philosopher  to  embrace  a  large 
compass,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  want  of  definiteness  for  the  sake 
of  universality.  The  soUd  masses  of  know- 
ledge, which  we  call  the  sciences,  stand  in  a 
manner  isolated,  like  the  planets  and  stars 
in  the  heaven ;  and  just  as  in  the  material 
universe  there  floats  an  ether,  dividing  and 
yet  uniting  the  solid  orbs,  so  those  parts  of 
our  knowledge  which  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  fixed  and  certain  are  separated  and 
at  the  same  time  united  by  large  tracts  of 
obscurity,  enlightened  by  only  a  few  ele- 
mentary  principles.     Philosophy   is  bourd 
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not  to  shrink  from  dealing  with  these  tracts 
of  comparative  obscurity ;  the  scientific  in- 
quirer does,  with  reason,  pass  them  over: 
but  it  is  not  unimportant  to  our  welfare 
that  they  should  bo  kept  before  our  notice. 
Thus  all  theories  on  the  nature  of  things 
which  are  too  large  to  be  corroborated  and 
verified  by  such  observation  of  facts  as  we 
can  command,  and  yet  are  such  as  within 
this  limitation  approve  themselves  to  our 
reason,  are  essentially  philosophical.  Sci- 
entific men  are  afraid  of  vagueness ;  but  it 
is  right  not  to  be  too  much  airaid  of  vague- 
ness, though  no  one  should  be  content  with 
resting  in  it.  Those  who  refuse  at  the 
outset  to  take  into  their  consideration  re- 
gions that  to  their  apprehension  are  dark 
or  dimly  lighted,  who  confine  themselves  to 
clear  ideas  and  irrefutable  logic,  will  never 
effect  anything  original.  Few  men  indeed 
are  aware  how  great  their  ignoranoe  is; 
or,  if  they  are  compelled  to  own  it  in  any 
case,  their  next  resource  is  to  represent  the 
subject  as  inaccessible  to  human  inquiry 
altogether,  so  that  at  any  rate  they  may 
not  be  inferior  to  others.  But  the  truth 
is,  there  are  immense  tracts,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  now,  which  are  not  necessa- 
rily inaccessible  to  human  inquiry,  and  in 
which  patient  observation  may  disclose  to 
us  here  one  gleam,  there  another;  and  it 
is  a  most  essential  part  of  philosophy  not 
to  1^  us  ignore  these  tracts.  Even  in  such 
sciences  as  chemistry  and  astronomy,  how 
much  there  is  which  must  be  true,  which 
will  be  discovered,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  an  idea  now;  and  how 
much  more  when  we  come  to  the  thoughts 
and  faculties  of  men  or  of  brutes.  The  ob- 
scure, inchoative  character  of  philosophy  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  originality  and 
universality  of  it. 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  what  is  here 
said  of  the  obscurity  of  the  realms  of  philo- 
sophy is  not  consistent  with  what  was  pre- 
viously said  of  philosophy  being  the  endea- 
vour to  harmonize  all  knowledge,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Philosophy  is  not  res- 
ponsible for  the  fact  of  our  ignorance, 
thoujrh  it  is  that  which  convinces  us  of  our 
ignorance :  in  obeying  the  purely  free  and 
unconfined  impulse  to  know  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  we  do  actually  find  that  the 
fields  of  our  knowledge  are  but  as  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  the  unknown.  It  is  possible,  in 
endeavouring  to  harmonize  all  reality,  to 
ignore  realities  which  are  unknown  or  half 
known,  as  if  they  were  non-existent  ?  It  is 
impossible ;  and  therefore  philosophy,  in  the 
endeavour  to  be  universal,  must  of  necessity 
linorer  among  the  obscure. 

Yet  philosophy  is  not  alien  from  science, 


and  if  we  like,  we  may  consider  science 
simply  as  philosophy  contracting  itself  for 
the  moment  and  bringing  itself  to  a  focus. 
For  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than 
thought,  the  thought  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  men ;  and  though  thought  is  in- 
finite in  its  capacity,  it  can  narrow  itself  to 
grasp  the  finite.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  great  gcneralizatic  ss  ofscience,  the  higb(i: 
successful  achievements  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, we  feel  it  not  unnatural  to  call  the 
authors  of  them  philosophers.  We  call 
Newton  a  philosopher.  And  again,  if  we 
look  at  these  great  generalizations,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
distinctly  reached  by  the  way  of  philosophy; 
that  is,  they  occurred  not  to  men  whoae 
minds  were  bent  on  the  clear  and  compre- 
hensible, but  to  men  whose  minds  roamed 
over  the  spaces  of  the  unknown.  The 
theory  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun 
was  thought  of  centuries  before  Copernicus; 
and  even  Copernicus  did  not  prove  it;  so 
gradually  did  it  emerge  out  of  the  category 
of  the  fantastic  into  the  category  of  the  de- 
monstrated. Kepler's  laws  were  not  certainly 
thought  of  before  Kepler;  but  if  Kepler  had 
not  possessed  an  immense  imaginative  power 
such  as  on  other  occasions  displayed  itself  in 
hypotheses  seemingly  the  most  eccentric, 
all  the  clear  thinking  in  the  world  would 
never  have  discovered  what  he  discovered. 
Gravitation  was  thought  of  before  Newton; 
the  atomic  theory,  in  quite  ancient  times; 
the  development  of  spe^es  is  even  yet 
rather  a  hypothesis  believed  from  its  adapta- 
tion to  our  reason,  than  a  theorem  proved 
on  the  evidence  of  facts. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  aid  which 
even  a  partly  erroneous  philosophical  theory 
may  lend  to  the  formation  of  clear  science 
is  aflbrded  by  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  a^ 
tronomy.  And  this  is  especially  noticeable; 
for  the  Ptolemaic  system  grounded  itself  on 
observation  more  than  most  scientific  systems 
do ;  so  that  if  we  can  see  the  remodellins: 
impulse,  the  element  native  to  thoai;hr, 
working  in  this  system,  it  will  be  plain  how 
greatly  it  must  prevail  through  all  science. 
Now  the  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentric?, 
on  which  the  whole  Ptolemaic  system  was 
based,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  register  and  preserrc 
those  observations  which  were  the  indis- 
pensable preliminaries  of  the  Copemican 
system,  was  essentially  philosophical.  It 
sprang  up  in  the  Platonic  school ;  it  was 
adopted  by  Aristotle.  It  was  a  theory 
that,  rough  as  it  was,  still  deraandeti  the 
eOfort  of  thousjht,  and  not  merely  the  keen 
eyesights  It  h ad  an oth er  characteristic  com- 
mon   in   philosophy ;  in    it   we  see   truth 
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frradually  emerging  from  error,  tlie  truth 
and  the  error  at  first  commingled  in  one  hy- 
pothesis, and  then  the  slow  deposition  of 
the  error,  and  the  liberation  of  the  truth 
that  had  previously  been  contained  in  solu- 
tion. The  theory  of  epicycles,  as  is  well 
known,  was  this :  that  every  heavenly  body 
moved  in  an  orbit  traced  by  some  point  of 
a  wheel  revolving  round  another  wheel. 
Now  originally,  these  wheels  were  supposed 
to  be  actual  material,  solid,  though  invisible 
bodies,  and  the  planets  and  stars  to  be  stuck 
on  to  them,  as  a  stone  ftiay  stick  on  t^  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage.  In  this  form  the  theory 
was  untrue;  yet  it  contained  the  germ  of 
a  truth.  Nor  perhaps  could  the  truth  at 
first  have  been  set  forth,  or  at  least  have 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  without 
the  admixture  of  error.  The  living  truth 
lay  in  the  dead  error,  as  a  chicken  before  it 
is  hatched  lies  in  the  eggshell.  The  hard 
lifeless  shell  can  withstand  the  external 
forces,  which  would  overpower  the  living 
thing  were  it  too  soon  exposed  to  them.  And, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  lifeless,  un- 
productive mass  of  error  may,  by  the  fact  of 
its  easy  intelligibility,  take  hold  of  men's 
minds  far  more  readily  than  the  exact  truth, 
which  is  always  difficult  to  understand, 
could  have  done ;  and  in  this  way  the  truth 
is  enabled  to  survive  till  a  period  comes  when 
it  is  strong  enough  to  break  from  the  sur- 
rounding crust,  and  develop  without  fear.  This 
is  a  process  which  we  constantly  see ;  and 
where  the  error  is  simply  dead  error,  and 
has  not  a  pernicious  activity,  it  is  a  very 
beneficial  process.  And  accordingly,  when 
Hipparchus  came,  he  discarded  that  portion 
of  the  theory  of  epicycles  which  had  been 
necessary  to  render  the  theory  originally 
comprehensible,  namely,  the  materiality  of 
the  wheels,  and  retained  the  rest.  And  in 
this  form  the  theory  of  epicycles,  in  its  broad 
features,  was  actually  true;  not  the  highest 
astronomical  truth,  not  so  comprehensive  as 
the  hypothesis  of  Kepler,  but  still  true  and 
for  the  time  most  important  And  both 
llipparchus  and  Ptolemy  would  probably 
liave  agreed  in  this  further  characteristic  of 
their  theory — that  it  was  a  tentative  theory, 
which  might  in. time  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing better ;  and  this  tentativeness,  im- 
])lying  as  it  does  a  radical  development  and 
not  merely  change  in  the  subordinate 
branches  of  a  hypothesis,  is  essentially 
philosophical.  We  know  at  all  events  that 
rtolemy  was  as  well  aware  of  the  curabrous- 
ness  of  his  epicycles  as  was  Milton  or  King 
Alfonso. 

No  considerable  development  can  take 
place,  either  in  any  separate  science,  'or  in 
the  great  whole  of  knowledge,  which  com- 
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prises  so  much  that  is  not  yet  formed  into 
the  solidity  of  a  science,  without  passing 
through  this  stage,  which  is  the  philosophical 
stage — the  stage  of  tentativeness,  incomplete- 
ness, formation.  But  sometimes  this  stage 
may  be  contained  within  very  narrow  limits. 
And  occasionally,  in  the  development  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  the  philosophical  stage  will 
be  confined  to  the  breast  of  one  individual, 
so  that  to  the  multitude  it  will  appear  as  if 
there  was  no  philosophical  stage  at  all — as 
if  the  science  had  simply  widened  from  one 
clear  hypothesis  to  another  equally  clear  and 
wider.  Thus  botany,  as  a  particular^science, 
has  had  perhaps  the  minimum  of  philoso- 
phical speculation;  the  Linnsean  classifica- 
tion has  been  superseded  by  the  natural 
classification,  not  certainly  without  tentative- 
ness, but  with  as  little  tentativeness  as 
is  possible  in  such  a  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  geology  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
open  to  a  vast  amount  of  tentative  speculation. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  great  whole  of 
knowledge — to  the  connections  of  the 
sciences  and  the  interspaces  between  them, 
to  all  the  array  of  facts  and  principles  that 
cannot  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  any 
particular  science — ^there  must,  we  may  be 
sure,  always  be  room  for  the  philosophical 
impulse  to  work  in.  Nor  will  any  new 
science  arise  except  by  this  philosophical 
impulse  determining  itself  in  a  partiojular 
direction  ;  so  that  philosophy  may  justly  be 
considered  the  parent  of  science. 

Let  us  then  recapitulate  the  characteristics 
of  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  an  in- 
dividual is  the  view  which  the  world  as  a 
whole  presents  to  the  mind  of '  that  indi- 
vidual ;  so  that,  as  has  often  been  said,  every 
man  must  have  a  philosophy.  But  it  Is 
seldom  thought  worth  while  to  speak  of  the* 
view  which  any  man  takes  of  the  world  as  a 
philosophy,  unless  where  the  man  has  tried  to 
grasp  and  hold  consistently  the  total  sum  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  his  generation. 
Philosophy,  then,  is  the  effort  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  to  contemplate  the  World 
asawhole;Uo  look  at  the  universe  with  its 
own  eyes  and  not  under  a  merely  traditional 
aspect;  to  unfold  from  the  realms  of  ob- 
scurity new  principles  which  may  unite  and 
hannonize  those  portions  of  reality  which  at 
present  we  know  only  as  disconnected ;  to 
suggest  modes  of  harmonizing  where  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable  ;  to  arrange  all  reality 
in  order,  from  the  seed  to  the  tree,  from  the 
genesis  to  the  perfect  deveh)pment.  ^  Uni- 
versality and  originality  are  the  essential 
aims  of  philosophy.  And  for  the  sake  of 
these  it  must  resM^n  itself  to  beine  inchoative 
and  obscure  in  many  parts,  especially  in  its 
most  fundamental  principles :  whereas  science 
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resigns  universality  for  the  sake  of  clearaess. 
Yet  philosophy  is  not  separated  by  any 
broad  line  from  science;  for  what  is  uni- 
versal to  one  man  and  one  age  may  be 
partial  to  another  man  or  another  age. 
There  is  only  one  assertion  in  the  above 
pages  respecting  philosophy  that  needs 
further  proof — the  assertion,  namely,  that  it 
has  a  spiritual  tendency,  that  the  universal 
view  of  the  world  tends  more  and  more  to 
become  a  spiritual  view.  But  the  proof  of 
this  will  come  more  fitly  when  we  consider 
metaphysics. 
• 

II.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind  con- 
sidered as  a  function  of  the  material  world. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  of  course  not  denied  that 
psychology  may  gradually  disclose  the 
spiritual  unity  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  But  it  bases  itself  on  the  material 
unity ;  this  is  its  primary  foundation. 

No  one  can  look  out  into  the  world,  and 
not  be  conscious  that  he  knows  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  simple  phenomena  of  sense. 
He  knows  that  there  are  living  beings  beside 
himself,  who  like  himself  have  sight  and 
hearing  and  feeling,  and  moreover,  Hke  him- 
self, have  desire  and  pleasure  and  pain. 
Men,  beasts,  birds,  insects — not  to  go  any 
further  than  these,  it  is  at  any  rate  unques- 
tionable that  these  do  actually  see  and  hear, 
desire  and  feel.  The  question  then  immedi- 
ately arises,  What  is  it  that  these  men  and 
living  creatures  round  us  see,  desire,  and 
know?  Can  we  appropriate  to  ourselves 
truly  their  mental  state,  put  ourselves  into 
their  position,  see  as  they  see,  desire  as  they 
desire,  think  as  they  think  ?  We  know  that 
within  certain  limits  we  can ;  and  we  know 
that  we  can  progress  in  this  knowledge  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  just  as  the  object  of 
physical  science  is  to  enable  us  to  represent 
to  ourselves  those  portions  of  nature  which 
are  capable  of  striking  on  our  senses,  but 
which  do  not  actually  strike  on  our  senses, 
because  they  are  absent  from  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  environment,  so  the 
object  of  psychological  science  is  to  enable 
us  to  represent  to  ourselves  those  feelings 
and  desires,  lh.it  knowledge  and  thought, 
which  belong  to  other  living  b  sings  than 
ouriclves. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  reality 
and  solidity  of  psychological  science.  As 
certain  as  we  are  that  the  cities,  the  houses, 
the  rivers,  the  sun,  and  the  sky  do  really 
exist,  and  are  real  objects,  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  which  we  can  inquire,  so  cer- 
tain are  we  that  every  one  of  our  friends  and 
relations,  that  every  man  in  the  streets,  every 
beast  and  bird  and  insect,  has  feelingn,  sen- 
es,  desires.     What  is  felt  or  thought  or  do- 


sired,  either  by  men  or  by  the  beasts  and 
birds,  we  do  not  know,  or  at  least  -we  do  not 
know  with  anything  like  the  accuracy  with 
which  we  know  our  own  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions ;  but  we  are  sure  that  Uieir  mental 
state  is  not  a  mere  dream  of  our  own,  and 
that  by  the  growth  of  our  own  experience,  and 
thought,  and  reflection,  we  can  get  to  know 
more  and  more  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  others,  whether  of  other  men  or  of 
creatures  other  than  men.  Further;  not 
only  is  psychology  most  certainly  a  real 
science,  but  it  is  alscT  a  most  assiduously  and 
successfully  cultivated  science ;  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  depends  on  its  successful 
cultivation.  If  men  did  not  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men»  if 
certain  persons  had  not  a  very  wide  and  clear 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds 
of  their  fellow-men,  would  not  the  world 
collapse  in  a  month  ?  It  is  because  we  can 
anticipate  what  others  will  think  and  feel  in 
consequence  of  actions  of  our  own  that  we 
are  able* to  act  in  harmony  with  others. 
Families  are  preserved,  states  are  preserved, 
the  whole  society  of  nations  is  preserved  in 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  continual  progress, 
because  the  different  members  of  families 
and  states,  and  the  different  several  nations 
have  the  knowledge  of  each  other's  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Directly  this  knowledge  de- 
parts from  a  family  or  a  state,  that  family  or 
that  state  begins  to  fall  asunder  and  dccav. 
Barbarians  have  far  less  knowledge  of  each 
other's  minds  than  civihzed  men  have ;  and 
this  is  why  barbarous  tribes  are  so  fleeting 
and  unstable.  Nay,  we  cannot  carry  our . 
eyes  back  two  hundred  years  in  the  world's 
history  and  not  perceive  that  the  knowled*^c 
which  mankind  possess  of  each  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  interval ;  differ- 
ent nations  and  diffi^rent  religious  bodies 
have  no  longer  that  distrust  and  hatred  of 
each  other  that  they  had  then.  And  this 
has  been  effected  by  no  cause  so  much  as  tHs 
(though  other  subsidiary  and  partly  material 
causes  might  be  named),  that  writers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  who  by  study  and  natural  insight 
have  .become  possessed  of  wide  knowledije  of 
their  fellow-men  have  made  it  their  business 
to  diffuse  that  knowledge  through  the  world. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  remark  that  the  con- 
ception of  psychology  presented  above  in- 
cludes much  more  than  is  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary treatise  on  psychology.  It  is  so ;  and  yet 
I  think  that  my  account  of  psychology  is 
fully  justified,  or  rather  demanded,  by  the 
history  of  the  word.  The  word  psychology 
was  first  invented  to  indicate  a  science  of 
mind  founded  on  an  experimental  baas. 
Those  who  invented  it  thought  the  aim  of 
the  metaphysicians— the  complete  subordi- 
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nation  of  matter  to  spirit — too  ambitious  an 
effort  at  all  events  for  our  present  powers. 
But,  they  said,  at  any  rate  we  can  know 
something  about  mind ;  mind  is  presented  to 
us  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  universe;  as  a 
phdtiomenon  let  us  study  it.  This,  then,  was 
the  primitive  aim  of  psychology, — ^to  study 
mind  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  actual  world.  And  does  not  this  aim 
fully  cover  the  account  of  psychology  given 
above  ?  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  psychological  sciences  than  of  psycho- 
logy ;  for  our  whole  expeHmental  knowledge 
of  mind  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  as 
many  separate  portions  as  our  experimental 
knowledge  of  matter.  But  psychology  is 
the  shorter  term,  and  so  far  preferable.  Nor 
is  there  any  prescriptive  usage  sufficiently 
strong  to  tie  down  psychology  to  the  mean- 
ing which  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Bain  give  to 
it,  namely,  the  account  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  of  man.  And 
besides,  to  say  the  truth,  able  as  the  treatises 
of  those  writers  are,  and  numerous  as  are  the 
points  of  light  evolved  in  their  inquiry,  I 
conceive  th^t  a  continuous  and  progressive 
science  of  the  nature  of  that  which  they  seek 
to  establish  requires  a  wider  basis  than  they 
have  given  to  it.  I  must  then  now  proceed 
to  point  out  the  numerous  divisions  of  the 
experimental  science  of  mind  ;  and  I  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  all  have  their  cor- 
respondent in  physical  science. 

First  of  all,  there  are  parts  of  physical 
science  which  deal  not  with  principles  at  all, 
or  at  least  not  primarily  with  principles,  but 
with  simple  facts.  Take  geography,  for  in- 
stance. This  is  mere  description  of  what 
exists;  the  geographer  does  not  enter  into 
the  question  how  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
seas  came  into  existence,  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  towns,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  na- 
tions whom  he  marks  in  his  maps,  but  sim- 
ply says  :  There  they  are ;  these  mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  towns,  nations,  do  exist ;  and  I 
record  their  existence.  Nor  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  utility  of  such  a  pur- 
suit Now  the  history  of  the  annalist  is  in 
mental  science  that  which  corresponds  to 
geography  in  physical  science.  The  object 
of  the  annaUst  is  to  describe  men  as  they  ac- 
tually exist,  what  the  acts  are  that  concrete 
human  beings  have  done,  what  the  feelings 
by  which#they  have  been  moved,  what  the 
organizations  that  they  have  made.  It  is 
not  the  main  duty  of  the  annalist  to  philoso- 
phize, to  generalize,  to  discuss  political  and 
social  problems.  True,  he  may  do  all  this 
incidentally,  just  as  the  geographer  may  have 
a  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes ;  but  the  main  purpose 
of  his  work  is  to  describe  concrete  facts, 
namely,  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  passions 


1'  of  individual  men.  Natural  history,  again 
is  a  branch  of .  physical  science  which  is  al 
most  entirely  descriptive.  The  explorer  who 
traverses  the  Brazilian  forests  or  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago  has  one  principal 
duty — ^to  say  what  he  sees  there,  what  variety 
of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  trees,  herbs,  occupy 
those  regions.  He  may  philosophize;  but 
this  is  not  his  most  immediate  task.  And 
there  is  a  natural  history  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter.  To  describe  tne  different  races  of 
men,  or  the  different  classes — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  blind  or  deaf,  or  those  who 
pursue  special  occupations,  as  miners,  sailors, 
weavers — to  describe  them  not  merely  ex- 
ternally, but  in  respect  of  their  faculties, 
habits,  desires,  is  a  worthy  object,  and  one 
that  has  in  many  instances  been  undertaken 
with  success.  This,  the  least  scientific  por- 
tion of  science,  is  that  which  most  ap- 
proaches the  function  of  the  artist.  Vivid 
representation  is  the  first,  second,  and  third 
duty  of  the  artist.  He  is  better  for  bemg  a 
philosopher  as  well ;  but,  if  he  is  not,  it  is  no 
vital  error. 

But  the  ^eat  mass  of  science,  physical  or 
mental,  has  far  more  generalization  than  be- 
longs even  to  that  of  the  geographer  or  the 
annalist — very  far  more  than  belongs  to  poe- 
try or  art  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  those 
great  sciences  which  extend  themselves  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  experience,  and  from 
slight  signs  educe  the  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  but  never  met  the  eye  of  man,  and 
of  what  will  be  but  will  never  meet  the  eye 
of  him  who  predicts  it,  which  does  not  even 
in  imagination  come  before  the  eye  of  the 
thinker  as  he  predicts  it,  but  is  understood  ^ 
through  symbols  only.  Astronomy,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  are  among  these ;  the  distant 
in  space  or  time,  the  long  sequence  of  causes 
through  the  ages,  the  metamorphoses  which 
the  forms  of  nature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
have  gone  through  in  their  progress  to  their 
present  state,  are  rendered  comprehensible 
by  such  sciences  as  these.  In  them  the  pen- 
etrating and  unravelling  power  of  thought 
adds  far  more  to  the  simple  senses  than  the 
telescope  and  microscope  add  to  the  naked 
eye.  And  there  are  psychological  sciences 
which  correspond  to  these  physical  sciences. 
Political  phenomena,  social  phenomena,  re- 
spectively afford  materials  for  systems  not  lef  * 
broad,  not  less  real,  though  at  present  le«^ 
developed,  than  astronomy  and  geology. 
Little  as  I  am  able  to  agree  with  the  total 
conception  of  philosophy  and  science  enter- 
tained by  the  positivists  (as  far  at  least  as  its 
polemical  and  best-known  phases  are  con- 
cerned), to  this  extent  I  can  go  along  with 
them — that  political  and  social  science  is 
of  all  the  spiritual  sciences  that  which  pro- 
mises at  present  mostimmediata  fniitato  our 
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research.  But  there  are  many  more  branch- 
es of  pyschological  science.  The  capaci- 
ties of  the  lower  races  of  mankind  furnish  an 
interesting  subject  for  investigation ; ,  an 
equally  interesting  and  more  practical  sub- 
ject is  furnished  by  the  capacities  of  the 
poorer  classes  among  civilized  nations.  Ifow 
little  is  this  understood,  and  yet  how  impor- 
tant is  the  understanding  of  it  ?  The  simple 
character  of  the  intellect  of  the  poor,  not  in- 
capable of  entertaining  the  most  generous 
ideas  but  unable  to  limit  those  ideas  by  con- 
siderations of  practical  necessity,  is  a  matter 
which  statesmen  are  imperatively  required  to 
understand,  but  which  few  understand  rightly. 
Curious,  again,  as  a  more  accurate  gauge  of  in- 
tellectual power  than  perhaps  any  that  could 
be  instituted,  would  it  be  to  compare  the  ca- 
pacity for  apprehending  number  and  mathe- 
matical formulsB  in  diflferent  races  and  classes. 
There  are  savages,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  count 
beyond  five.  Can  we  enter  into,  understand 
the  possibility  of,  such  a  state  of  mind? 
We  cannot ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  hardly  more 
diflBcult  for  the  lower  intellect  to  advance  to 
the  higher,  than  for  the  higher  to  retrace  its 
steps,  and,  through  imaginative  sympathy, 
put  itself  in  the  position  of  the  lower.  Yet 
it  is  a  real  problem  for  us  to  do  so  ;  and  the 
solution  of  it  might  have  most  important  re- 
sults. Again,  the  mental  and  intellectual 
condition  of  beasts  is  a  subject  of  which  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  overestimate  the  inter- 
est. Those  most  ;conversant  with  beasts, 
most  able  to  understand  their  feelings  and 
capacities,  have  hitherto  had  too  little  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  But  that  it  is  a  most  fruit- 
ful subject  does  not  admit  of  question.  In 
all  these  subjects,  physical  science  can  con- 
tribute much,  in  some  cases  essential,  ai,d ; 
but  the  subjects  themselves  are  psychologi- 
cal. 

Further,  just  as  there  is  a  science  which 
deals  with  the  hisrhost  and  most  universal 
abstractions  of  the  material  universe,  namely 
mathematics;  so  there  is  a  science  ^ which 
deals  with  the  highest  and  €nost  universal 
abstractions  of  mind,  namely,  logic.  The 
material  universe  can  be  surveyed  in  many 
aspects ;  but  in  all  its  aspects  it  has  one  com- 
nionTproperty — it  can  be  measured ;  and 
mathematics  is  the  science  of  measurement. 
So  too  mind  can  be  regarded  in  many 
aspects ;  but  one  common  property  it  always 
has — it  reasons,  consciously  or  unconsciously ; 
and  logic  is  the  science  of  reasoning.  But 
yet,  just  as  mathematics  is  not  the  deepest 
philosophy  of  the  material  universe — just  as 
a  far  more  concrete  theory,  whether  it  be  the 
atomic  theory  or  any  other,  is  required  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  great  physical  sciences,  to 
be  to  them  as  a  common  oriiyin,  a  common 


principle,  and  to  bind  them  together— so 
logic  is  not  the  deepest  philosophy  of  mifli 
Logic  is  concerned  with  the  form  of  thongbt 
as  the  Germans  express  it,  not  with  ita  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  a  science  of  abstractions,  which 
may  indeed  be  illustrated  by  concrete  instan- 
ces, but  does  not  primarily  take  any  concrete 
phenomenon,  or  series  of  phenomena,  as  its 
subject.  A  more  fundamental  philosophy  of 
mind  is  required.  Now  if  the  materialist 
view  be  true,  that  matter  is  the  absolutely 
fundamental  element,  of  which  mind  is 
merely  a  function,  then  of  course  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  mind  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  those  atomic  theories  which  are  the 
deepest  in  all  physical  research,  and  all  psy- 
chology must  centre  in  these,  and  radiate 
from  these.  There  are,  however,  reasons 
compelling  man  to  believe  spirit  to  be  the 
deepest  element  in  the  universe  ;  and  hence 
a  philosophy  has  to  be  sought  which  ooghl 
indeed  to  amalgamate  with  the  deepest  phi- 
losophy of  the  material  sciences,  but  ou^ht 
to  underlie  it,  and  be  plainly  the  original  of 
which  that  is  the  derivative.  This  deepest 
philosophy  of  the  psychological  sciences  is 
metaphysics ;  and  to  the  consideration  of 
metaphysics  we  must  now  proceed. 

in.  Metaphysics  is  the  endeavour  to  de- 
monstrate and  bring  clearly  to  light  the  spir- 
itual unity  of  the  world,  not  as  contradictory 
of  the  material  unity,  but  as  underlying  it 
and  being  the  source  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  connections  between  metaphysics  on 
the  one  side  and  philosophy  and  psychology 
respectively  on  >  the  other  side  have  already 
been  indicated ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  repeat  them.  Philosophy  is  the  endeavour 
to  take  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  with 
all  its  parts  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  ge- 
nesis and  development ;  and  if ,  as  I  belicre, 
in  such  an  arrangement  a  spiritual  force,  a 
spiritual  principle,  is  found  to  bo  the  mo^ 
primitive  element,  then  philosophy  will  he 
found  to  centre  round  metaphysics.  Psycho- 
logy is  the  endeavour  to  know  all  we  can 
about  spiritual  beings  and  spiritual  faculties 
as  exhibited  in  the  world,  without  necessari- 
ly endeavouring  to  reduce  our  knowledge 
on  these  subjects  to  an  organic  imity.  Biit 
if  we  do  endeavour  to  bring  out  such  an 
organic  unity,  and  if  such  a  unity  i«  necessa- 
rily a  spiritual  unity,  then  the  search  after 
such  an  organic  unity  is  metaphysics.  ITniJ^ 
while  it  is  quit6  impossible  to  deny  philoso- 
phy and  psychology  their  place  as  rational 
and  useful  attempts,  there  is  one  hypothesis 
and  only  one,  by  holding  which  we  shoul'i 
deny  the  possibility  of  metaphysics— the 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  matter  is  capable  of 
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being  rationally  taken  as  the  origin  of  all 
things,  and  that  spirit,  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, is  capable  of  being  exhibited  as  a  func- 
tion of  matter.  I  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving this  to  be  impossible;  and  it  must 
now  be  shown  how  natural  is  the  belief  that 
spirit  is  the  absolute  first  origin  of  things, 
and  how  perfectly  it  is  reconcilable  with 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I 
do  not  promise  absolute  demonstration,  or 
the  explanation  of  all  the  f^henomena.  A 
beUef  may  be  the  only  rational  belief,  and 
yet  such  as  we  cannot  verify  in  detail 

That  we  all  "  hve,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being"  in  God;  that  we  are  "children  of 
God,"  and  therefore  brethren  of  each  other 
— such  are  the  most  familiar  expressions  by 
which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  express 
the  intrinsic  unity  of  spiritual  beings ;  and 
schemes  of  conduct  have  been  laid  down  as 
tlie  iit  and  natural  result  of  the  belief  thus 
expressed.  These  schemes  of  conduct  bo- 
loug  to  religion,  and  into  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion I  cannot  here  enter ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  belief  itself  it  will  be  proper,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  elucidate. 

If  we  regard  on  the  one  hand,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  external  world,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  those  different  personalities  endued 
with  passions,  senses,  faculties,  that  together 
make  up  what  we  understand  by  the  spiri- 
tual world,  these  two  classes  of  intelligible 
things  move  to  a  certain  ext-ent  parallel  to 
each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  the  material 
phenomenon  is  the  symbol  or,  so  to  speak, 
the  shorthand  register  of  the  spiritual  state. 
This  parallelism,  indeed,  is  not  manifest  be- 
yond certain  limits. .  There  are  many 
thoughts,  many  emotions,  that  pass  through 
our  minds,  wjuch  do  not  give,  even  for  a 
moment,  any  token  of  their  existence  to  the 
bystander  who  watches  our  bodily  frame. 
Conversely,  in  the  external  world,  inorganic 
matter  appears  purely  soulless.  And  even 
among  organic  living  beings  it  is  only  ani- 
mals that  by  their  outward  frame  give  us 
any  index  of  a  spiritual  state ;  and  in  most 
cases  the  index  is  a  vague  and  imperfect  one. 
Still,  however  imperfect,  the  parallelism  is 
real.  If  we  look  at  the  broad  types  of  char- 
acter and  faculty,  each  is  attached  to  some 
definite  outward  characteristic,  from  which 
it  is  never  dissociated.  A  powerful  intellect 
is  invariably  united  with  a  complex  structure 
of  the  brain.  If  we  analysed  the  brain  of 
a  Newton,  and  then  the  brain  of  a  Hottentot, 
we  should  be  quite  certain  that  the  latter 
would  have  far  fewer  con\^olutions  than  the 
former.  If  we  found  an  animal  without 
eyes,  we  should  assume  at  once  that  it  could 
not  see.     The  habitual  feelings  of  men  leave 


an  unmistakeable  stamp  on  their  face,  their 
mien,  and  bearing ;  even  transient  momenta- 
ry feelings  have  an  equally  distinct  mark, 
unless  where  care  is  taken  to  suppress  this 
mark,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  civilized 
men.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
more  permanent  is  the  feeling  or  faculty  the 
more  permanent  is  the  outward  index  whicli 
denotes  it  Thus  the  paleness  of  fear  passes 
away  with  the  fear,  the  blush  of  shame  witli 
the  shame ;  but  intellect,  being  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  has  a  more  permanent 
symbol  in  the  brain,  and  so  has  the  faculty  of 
sight  in  the  eyes,  and  the  faculty  of  hearing 
in  the  ears. 

All  these  are  obvious  facts.  That  to 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  is  the  extension 
of  the  principle  involved  in  these  facts  to 
regions  where  it  is  only  possible  to  conjec- 
ture, and  not  to  see  clearly  its  operation.  But 
the  conjectures  that  will  be  brought  forward 
are  those,  as  I  think,  naturally  suggested  by 
a  view  of  the  universe  as  it  is. 

I  say  then  that  this  function  of  material 
bodies,  to  be  the  expression  of  spiritual 
states  and  spiritual  agencies,  is  no  mere  casu- 
al function,  one  out  of  many ;  that  on  the 
contrary  it  is  the  one  primitive  function  of 
matter,  its  fundamental  essence,  to  be  the 
intermediate  agency  in  the  spiritual  world, 
the  means  by  which  the  parts  of  the  living 
whole  communicate  with  and  affect  each 
other ;  that  body  is  strictly  definable  as  the 
manifestation  of  spirit  to  spirit.  The  pro- 
position conveyed  in  this  sentence  calls  for 
considerable  explanation ;  but  before  pro- 
ceedilig  to  this,  attention  may  be  directed  to 
two  distinct  speculations— one  philosophical, 
the  other  scientific — which  tend  to  confirm 
the  mediating  function  here  assigned  to  mat- 
ter and  to  the  material  world. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  difficulties  Locke 
found  himself  involved  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  Substance. 
The  word  itself  is  a  scholastic  word ;  but  the 
sense  of  it  is  broadly  popular ;  nor  is  there 
any  difference  to  speak  of  between  the  scho- 
lastic and  the  popular  use  of  it.  Philoso- 
phers or  not,  we  all  understand  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  properties  of  a 
thing  and  the  thing  itself,  or  at  any  rate 
that  at  the  first  blush  there  appears  to  be 
such  a  difference.  But  philosophers,  inas- 
much as  they  seek  to  be  accurate  thinkers, 
cannot  be  content  with  merely  noting  the 
fact  of  a  difference ;  the  question  is  forced 
upon  them :  What,  precisely,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  thing  and  its  properties,  a 
substance  and  its  qualities?  Can  we,  not 
indeed  realize  what  a  substance  or  a  thing  in 
itself  is  {iov  that  would  be  too  much  to  ask), 
but  at  all  events  assign  a  meaning  to  the 
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word  which  may  definitely  and  once  for  all 
distinguish  it  from  mere  qualities?  This 
was  the  question  at  which  Locke  stumbled ; 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  we  had  an  obscure 
idea  of  substance,  and  that  it  was  not  iden- 
tical with  qualities.  This  was  equivalent  to 
giving  up  the  problem ;  for  however  obscure 
our  idea  of  substance  may  be,  yet  if  we  do 
draw  a  distinction  between  substance  and 
quality  (as  we  undoubtedly  do)  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  wherein  the  distinction 
consists.  Berkeley  cut  the  knot  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  substance,  he  said :  there 
are  only  ideas  which  we,  spiritual  beings,  con- 
t  emplate.  And  he  tried  to^how  that  the  popu- 
lar voice  was  with  him,  which  unquestiona- 
bly it  was  not,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy^ 
has  given  a  more  thorough  assent  to  Berke- 
ley's main  principle  than  perhaps  any  other 
thinker  has  done.  But  no  one  can  experi- 
ence the  powerful  active  force  with  which 
ideas  are  impressed  upon  us —  a  force  which 
may  sometimes  be  overlooked,  but  which  is 
always  present,  and  which  often  demands  of 
us  the  exercise  of  a  strong  reciprocal  exer- 
tion, if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  cognisant 
faculties,  as  when  we  look  at  the  sun  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  receive  a  blow  on  the 
head — and  not  spontaneously  assume  that 
substances  have  a  positive  existence  apart 
from  the  bundles  of  their  cognisable  quali- 
ties. But  wherein  does  this  positive  exist- 
ence consist!  It  consists,  I  reply,  in  the 
spiritual  basis  of  phenomena.  Phenomena 
are  the  impressions  which  spirit  makes  upon 
spirit  Such  a  conception  may  be  thought 
obscure ;  as  far  as  possible  I  shall  endeavour 
to  elucidate  it  presently.  But  at  all  events, 
it  does  mark  definit-ely  a  broad  distinction 
between  ■  substance  and  qualities ;  and  I 
know  no  other  distinction  that  has  been 
even  attempted. 

Again,  consider  the  characteristic  of  mat- 
ter which  scientific  thinkers  set  down,  that 
it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  force.  How 
are  we  to  conceive  of  this  force  ?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  so  much  puzzled  some  mo- 
dem writers  on  dynamics  that  they  have  ac- 
tually defined  force  as  acceleration — the 
thing  itself  by  one  of  the  results  of  the 
thing.  And,  indeed,  if  a  spiritual  meaning 
be  not  given  to  the  word  force,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  conceive  what  meaning  can  be 
given.  It  is  only  the  effects  of  force  that 
can  be  conceived  as  pure  external  phenome- 
na. 

^  I  hold,  then,  that  all  substratum  or  sub- 
stance is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  definable  as  the  perpetual  in- 
terchange of  impressions  between  spiritual 
beings.     But  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  im- 


mense difficulty  of  realizing  such  a  concep- 
tion. Certainly,  we  have  to  go  very  for 
from  those  spiritual  agencies  and  emotions 
with  which  we  are  most  conversant  before 
we  can  even  remotely  apprehend 

"  The  spirit  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 
That   is    in   the    green    leaves    among  the 
groves." 

Certainly,  again,  we  cannot  attribute  an  in- 
dependent personality  to  every  clod  aud 
stone,  nor  to  all  the  clods  and  stones  in  the 
world  put  together;  and  yet  without  per- 
sonality how  can  we  conceive  of  spirit! 
And  what  are  the  relations  of  our  own  ap- 
parently definite  and  independent  personali- 
ties to  this  vague  universal  spirit  ?  Where 
can  be  the  unity  among  them  ?  These  are 
the  questions  to  which  I  must  give  such  an 
answer  as  my  means  allow.  Let  me  how- 
ever say,  at  starting,  that  in  a  subject  of 
such  undeniable  obscurity  the  truth  aii«i 
soundness  of  a  thinker's  conceptions  ought 
not  to  be  tested  purely  by  his  ability  to 
solve  every  question  respecting  them. 

Consider  nrst  the  following  very  familiar 
fact  that  the  offspring  of  every  animal  resem- 
bles the  parent,  not  merely  in  outward  form 
and  appearance,  but  also  in  habits  and  facni- 
ties.  What  cause  are  we  to  assign  for  this  re- 
semblance of  inward  character  ?  It  is^ertainlv 

• 

not  due  to  training  alone  ;  we  might  train  a 
dog  for  ever  without  giving  him  the  facul- 
ties of  a  man  ;  we  could  not  even  train  the 
child  of  the  savage  into  the  full  development 
of  the  civilized  man.  Some  would  say  th»t 
the  material  oi^anism  determines  the  in- 
ward faculty,  that  ihe  offspring  resembks 
the  parent  in  faculty  because  it  resembles  it 
in  organism.  But  those  who  give  Ais  ac- 
count of  the  matter  have  to  answer  two 
questions:  First,  why  does  the  material 
organism  of  the  offspring  resemble  that  of 
the  parent  ?  Secondly,  can  they  define  the 
spiritual  state  in  terms  of  the  organism! 
can  they  represent  it  as  a  function  of  tiie 
organism?  The  first  of  these  questions 
never  has  been  answered.  And,  as  to  the 
second,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  that  it  can 
be  answered  except  in  the  negative;  cer- 
tainly I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  at  such 
a  definition  or  representation.  But,  if  body 
be  the  manifestation  of  spirit,  as  is  here 
affirmed,  and  as  many  considerations  lead 
us  to  think  it,  then  it  is  very  evident  whv 
the  similarity  of  inward  faculty  should  be 
followed  by  similarity  of  the  external  oigan- 
ism.  Beings  which  resemble  each  other  in 
reality  would  make  similar  impresrions  ou 
the  beholder,  that  is,  their  outward  pheno- 
mena would  be  similar ;  and  their  outward 
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phenomena  are  these  very  external  organisms. 
Wd  are  then  thrown  back  upon  the  original 
question  :  why  does  the  inward  faculty,  the 
spiritual  state,  of  the  ofispring  resemble  that 
of  the  parent  ? 

Before  I  make  my  answer,  let  another 
fact  be  considered.  There  are  different  de- 
grees in  the  vividness  of  our  consciousness 
at  different  times.  Within  certain  limits  we 
are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  height  of  vividness,  and  a  lowness 
of  sta^ation,  in  our  spiritual  state,  which  at 
ordinary  times  we  are  unable  to  recall  or 
imagine.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  denying 
the  reality  of  these  unaccustomed  states. 
Thus,  for  instance,  our  spiritual  state  may 
exist  really  during  profound  sleep,  though 
we  entirely  forget  it  when  we  are  awake. 
Our  forgetfulness  of  it  is  no  argument 
Against  its  existence ;  for  we  do  habitually 
only  recall  spiritual  states  which  bear  ,some 
likeness  to  our  spiritual  state  of  the  moment. 
When  happy  we  can  hardly  imagine  what  it 
is  to  be  in  great  pain ;  when  in  pain  no 
effort  can  bring  before  us  the  feeling  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  so  likewise  we  all  forget  the 
far-distant  feelings  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 

Again,  we  must  beware  of  considering  the 
mere  suriFace  of  our  spiritual  state  as  iden- 
tical with  the  whole.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  man  to  be  actuated  by  mo- 
tives which  he  is  not  aware  of  himself. 
Subtle  feelings  of  jealousy,  of  fear,  of  sus- 
picion, take  hold  of  a  man,  and  by  their  un- 
varying tenor  escape  his  observation.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  passed  spiritual  states,  but 
even  present  spiritual  states,  that  may  reallv 
exist  in  us,  of  which  yet  we  may  be  incogni- 
sant. 

These  three,  facts — ^the  apparent  depend- 
ence of  the  offering  on  the  parent  for  its 
spiritual  nature ;  the  existence  of  times 
when,  as  in  deep  sleep  or  trance,  our  ordi- 
nary spiritual  state  seems  wiped  away,  and 
when  a  more  simple  and  primitive  spiritual 
state  takes  its  place,  which  in  our  waking 
hours  we  are  unable  to  realize ;  and  lastly, 
the  existence  in  men,  at  all  times,  of  spirit- 
ual states  of  which  they  are  unaware — seem, 
when  taken  together,  to  indicate  that  men 
are  not,  as  they  mostly  fancy,  a  set  of  iso- 
lated, independent  spiritual  beings,  but  that 
they  have  a  fundamental  identity,  an  iden- 
tity lying  in  those  obscure  depths  of  our 
beipg  which  escape  our  notice,  being  put 
oat  of  sight  by  the  brilliancy  of  our  super- 
ficial states. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  conclusion  to 
which  the  above  facts  point.  Let  us  leave 
off  doing  what  is  so  natural  to  us,  taking 
each  one  himself  as  the  centre  of  all  things. 


If  indeed  we  could  penetrato  to  our  naked 
personality,  and  lay  bare  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple ego,  apart  from  its  acquired  feelings  and 
faculties,  as  some  have  thought  possible, 
then  we  might  argue  that  we  had  got  down 
to  an  absolute  basis  in  our  own  being ;  and, 
as  there  is  manifestly  no  reason  why  one's- 
self  should  be  favoured  above  all  other  men, 
it  would  reasonably  be  argued  that  there 
were  as  many  absolute  bases  in  the  universe 
as  there  were  persons  in  the  world.  But  in 
truth  we  cannot  lay  bare  our  absolute  per- 
sonality in  this  way.  When  we  speak  of 
ourselves,  we  mean,  though  we  mjiy  not 
think  it,  ourselves  as  coloured  by  impulses, 
feelings,  character.  This  colouring  comes 
to  us  before  our  birth ;  and  no  effort  of  our 
maturity  can  wipe  it  out. 

Each  of  us,  then,  is  not  an  independent 
being ;  we  are  but  dependent  portions  of  a 
greater  spiritual  whole.  And  indeed,  can 
anything  be  more  manifest,  more  apparent 
even  to  common  sense,  than  this  ?  Assum- 
ing, as  we  have  already  seen  grounds  for 
doing,  that  all  reality  is  fundamentally  spirit- 
ual, is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  spirit 
through  whose  impulse  and  motion  it  comes 
that  we  are  bom,  attain  manhood,  decay, 
and  die,  is  not  our  own  spirit ;  that  these 
great  periods  of  our  earthly  existence  are 
not  swayed  by  the  volitions  of  that  wliich 
each  one  of  us  calls  himself  ?  A  deeper  vo- 
lition than  our  own  governs  our  spiritual 
states — a  volition  more  permanent  than  ours, 
and  which,  having  connections  (inexplicable 
but  certain)  with  the  spiritual  state  Doth  of 
parent  and  offspring,  leaves  marks  of  its  per- 
manence in  the  similar  character  impressed 
by  it  upon  both.  Not  more  certain  is  it 
that  the  hand  is  governed  by  the  brain,  that 
the  leaf  sproflts  and  expands  through  the 
nourishment  imbibed  by  the  roots,  than  it 
is  that  we  are  governed  by  a  power  of  wider 
grasp  and  deeper  foundation  than  our  own. 
Yet  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  mere  me- 
chanical instraments  of  such  a  power  would 
be  an  error  not  less  than  that  which  I  am 
here  opposing.  The  hand,  even,  is  not  the 
mere  mechanical  instrument  of  the  brain. 
No  living  thing, -or  part  of  any  living  thing, 
is  purely  governed  by  pre-established  law, 
or  is  devoid  of  the  originating  impulse.  But 
this  is  said  parenthetically. 

Into  what  absurdities  do  we  fall  if  we 
maintain  that  every  man  is  an  independent 
spiritual  being.  If  we  hold  every  man  to 
be  such,  why  should  we  not  hold  every  dog 
and  horse  to  be  such  ?  For,  however  highly 
we  estimate  the  superiority  of  man  to  the  lower 
animals,  it  is  at  the  very  least  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  attribute  to  him  an  absolutely  in 
dependent  spiritual  basis  which  is  denied  to 
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thcni.  And  if  wc  assign  8uch  an  independ- 
ent basis  to  every  dog  and  horse,  why  not 
p:o  lower,  and  assign  it  to  every  polypus  and 
rhizopod  ?  And  these  are  animals  which 
can  be  propagated  by  simple  scission,  by 
catting  them  in  two;  so  that  according  to 
this  theory  the  snapping  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors could  produce  an  independent  spiritual 
basis. 

There  is,  indeed,  great  caution  necessary 
when  we  speak  of  that  spiritual  whole  which 
constitutes  the  real  universe.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  realize  it ;  for  to  realize  it 
would  be  to  identify  ourselves  with  it  The 
hand  could  sooner  become  the  brain  than 
any  one  of  us  could  become  the  central 
spiritual  force  of  the  world.  And  if  by  per- 
fectly understanding  this  central  force  we 
mean  the  realization  of  it,  then  it  is  also  true 
,  that  we  cannot  perfectly  understand  it  And 
against  those  who  think  that  they  can  per- 
fectly imderstand  it,  who  try  to  realize  the 
whole  spiritual  universe,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  others  is  irrefutable — ^that 
no  creature  can  realize  its  own  genesis. 
That  any  creature  should  do  so  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  we  cannot  understand  it  symboli- 
cally, partially,  and  by  analogy. 

And  the  aim  of  metaphysics,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  is  not  to  realize,  but  to  sym- 
bolize, the  great  spiritual  power  which  is  the 
life-giving  root  of  the  universe.  From  those 
spiritual  phenomena  which  can  be  realized, 
we  may  (kaw  principles  which  apply  equally 
to  that  central  power  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized by  men,  but  yet  exists.  Thus  it  is  that 
if  we  look  to  the  external  world  (which  is  the 
total  breadth  of  the  manifestation  to  us  of  this 
central  spiritual  power)  we  find  that  the  forces 
of  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  us  to  appre- 
hend the  spiritual  meaning  or  counterpart 
are  those  forces  of  gravitation  and  electricity 
which  as  outward  phenoipena  are  the  plain- 
est, most  permanent,  and  most  universal 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  notice  in  our- 
selves— that  the  more  permanently  any  habit 
has  established  itself  in  our  nature  the 
greater  and  more  striking  is  its  outward 
effbct,  but  at  the  same  time  the  less  is  it  no- 
ticed as  an  inward  impulse.  Why  is  it  that 
we  do  not  notice  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  our  bodies  ?  Because  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  internal  force  which  causes  it 
It  is  only  change  of  which  we  are  conscious; 
but  it  is  the  habitual  impulse,  devoid  of 
change,  that  produces  the  greatest  apparent 
result.  And,  as  these  forces  of  gravitation 
and  electricity  are  far  more  enduring  than 
any  in  our  own  nature,  it  is  only  what  we 
should  expect  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  apprehend  what  they  represent  as  spiritr 

il  motions.     Again,  by  discerning  the  har- 


monization of  spiritual  forces  which  exi>t<i  in 
otirselves,  we  may  understand  the  mode  in 
which  the  central  power  proceeds  in  its  har- 
monization of  the  entire  universe.  It  is  b 
the  being  of  individual  men  that  snch  har- 
moni^tion  reaches  the  highest  point  witli 
which  we  are  acquainted;  and  yet  even 
here  it  is  not  perfect.  Every  man  has  cob- 
flicting  desires,  passions,  disenses*.  Mucb 
more  is  it  imperfect  in  the  whole  society  of 
men,  in  the  whole  state  of  nature.  But  the 
tendency  is  manifest;  and,  if  we  recogmse 
this  central  spiritual  power  as  the  tnie  nxit 
of  our  being,  we  shall  know  as  a  truth,  whal 
all  have  heard  but  few  resolutely  believe, 
that  right  progress  lies  in  identifying  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  with  tbi* 
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central  power,  and  to  this  end  renouncinc 
desire  and  even  life  itself  when  it  conflict* 
with  this.  Our  being  more  truly  lies  with 
this  central  power  than  with  our  materiil 
body,  well  harmonized  though  that  is. 

In  speaking  of  this  central  spiritua] 
power  as  God,  one  thing  has  to  be  remem- 
bered. Our  reason  demands  an  absolute 
unity  in  the  Divine  nature.  But  the  mani- 
festation of  this  nature  in  the  material 
world  involves  change,  and  therefore  dnaJ- 
ity.  This  is  doubtless  owing  simply  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  view,  our  not  seeing 
the  whole ;  but  the  fact  should  be  noted. 

There  are  of  course  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  further  questions  that  might  be 
put  on  the  subject  of  which  I  have  been 
treating.  Into  these  I  cannot  now  enttr. 
What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  give  » 
clear  definition  of  metaphysics,  just  «  I 
tried  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  to  prove  the  reali- 
ty of  the  subject,  but  not  to  treat  it 
exhaustively.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  mindA 
And,  as  I  must  confess  myself  indebted 
to  many  previous  thinkers,  whose  ideas,  u 
I  conceive,  have  not  here  been  in  any  im- 
portant respect  contradicted,  but  only  elu- 
cidated, so  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  has  here 
been  written  will  appear  crude  and  element- 
ary in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  later 
and  better  instructed  ages.  J.  R.  M. 
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It  will  be  long  before  Russia  and  Eu- 
rope Icam  to  understand  one  another 
thoroughly,  even  if  the  national  culture  <^^ 
Russia  should  attain  so  high  a  standard 
as  to  induce  European   nations  to  become 
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better  acquainted  with  its  idiom  than  they 
are  at  prosont.  It  is  not  the  language 
that  constitutes  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
but  that  general  idea  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Russian  from  the  ordinary 
European.  It  is  sometimes  said  tliat  Rus- 
sia since  the  time  of  Peter  i.  has  only 
been  gradually  traversing  that  period  of 
European  progress  which  is  known  by  the 
collective  name  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
that,  if  her  pretensions  contrast  with  her 
actual  achievements,  it  is  because  she  has' 
sought  to  be  acknowledged  as  on  a  level 
with  those  European  nations  which  are 
really  the  pillars  and  representatives  of 
modem  history,  and  by  their  intellectual 
and  material  efforts  have  created  and  di- 
rected the  progress  of  modern  times.  The 
remark  is  plausible  and  not  altogether  untrue. 
But  it  has  no  application  except  to  the 
.  political  side  of  things.  And  it  is  only 
valid  there  because,  as  regards  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  European  States,  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  the  Russian  nation 
have  been,  since  Peter  i.,  two  essentially 
distinct  and  different  things.  In  all  the 
rest,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  relations  of  the 
Russian  nation  to  the  European  world,  the 
suggestion  is  untenable.  For  in  Europe 
the  middle  age  found  a  civilisation  already 
enriched  by  classical  antiquity,  and  develop- 
ed it  into  a  Christian  form  through  cen- 
turies of  conflict,  which  left  the  mark  of 
both  old  and  new  on  every  sphere  of  life. 
Hence  the  progress  accomplished  by  the 
genius  of  each  particular  nation  was  com- 
mimicated  to  its  neighbours,  in  the  inter- 
course of  peace  or  war,  until  at  last  there 
emerged  a  European  civilisation  the  common 
property  of  all  of  them.  In  this  consists 
that  solidarity  of  European  interests  which 
rises  high  above  all  transient  incidents  of 
political  or  national  rivalry,  and  is  the  root- 
characteiistic  of  the  present  time.  "With 
Russia  the  conditions  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. She  has  no  pre-Christian  history,  or 
no  recollection  of  it;  and  just  as  little 
has  she  any  pre-Christian  culture.  She  has 
carried  on  no  struggle  about  Christianity, 
not  even  in  defence  of  her  former  religion 
against  it;  Byzantine  Christianity  ready- 
made,  with  settled  forms  of  worship,  with 
a  hierarchy,  and  with  definite  relations  to 
the  state,  came  over  the  Russian  people 
like  the  quiet  operation  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  With  other  European  nations  the 
gradual  development  of  the  modern  epoch 
was  an  organic  progress,  a  progressive  crea- 
tive effort  by  which  they  no  less  satisfied 
an  internal  impulse  than  obeyed  an  outward 
necessity ;  but  with  the  Russians  the  change 
was   altogether  an    addition   from  without 


made  accidentally  and  apart  from  their  co- 
operation. Tlie  perfected  results  of  civili- 
sation they  seldom  adopted  except  on  com- 
pulsion ;  and  its  inchoate  results  they  scarce- 
ly ever  developed  into  perfection.  The  ex- 
ternal elements  have  not  been  assimilated 
by  the  national  genius.  Thus  Russia  lacks 
not  only  the  initial  but  also  the  final  con- 
ditions of  the  European  middle  age,  and 
with  them  the  motive  cause  of  those  in- 
tellectual revolutions  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  so  powerfully  stirred  and  puri- 
fied and  hardened  the  creative  energies  of 
the  European  nations.  And  still  further, 
it  was  no  impulse  of  the  national  spirit 
of  the  time,  nor  any  national  feeling  of 
necessity,  which  prompted  the  Russian  world 
under  Peter  i.  to  rush  suddenly  in  the 
direction  of  European  culture,  or  rather  to 
grasp  at  its  results.  The  movement  was 
like  the  act  of  a  man  who  has  been  struck 
by  the  operation  of  some  instrument  or 
machine  in  his  neighbour's  hands,  and  buys 
on©  like  it  to  make  experiments  with, 
though  he  knows  nothing  certain  of  its 
adaptation  to  his  own  wants,  its  structure, 
or  the  conditions  of  its  usefulness.  And 
from  that  time  to  this  whatever  of  Euro- 
pean culture  has  passed  into  Russia  has 
equally  remained  external  and  accidental, 
destitute  of  any  vital  contact  with  the  ge- 
nius and  requirements  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  accepted  for  the  roost  part  mere- 
ly at  the  bidding  of  the  Government,  and 
has  had  very  Uttle  power  to  form  the  na- 
tional life,  and  still  less  to  develop  a  con- 
sciousness that  Russian  culture  can  stand 
in  any  relation  of  solidarity  with  the  in- 
terests of  European  civilisation.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  even  under 
Nicholas,  and  still  more  since  Alexander  ii. 
made  the  '"national  development"  the  shib- 
boleth of  modem  Russia,  the  most  popular 
social  and  political  parties  have  stigmatiz- 
ed the  whole  period  since  Peter  i.  as  a 
time  of  denationalization,  and  exhorted  the 
Russia  of  the  future  to  fall  back  on  the 
conditions  of  the  nation  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding Peter. 

At  that  time  the  mainsprings  of  Russian 
culture  and  national  hfe  were  on  the  one 
hand  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  on  the 
other  communal  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
a  social  organization  based  on  the  nega- 
tion  in  principle  of  all  personal  property. 
The  connection  of  this  social  organization 
with  recent  popular  movements  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  Russian  affairs.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  Russian  Church  very  confused 
ideas  exist  in  other  countrieo,  partly  because 
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it  is  judged  by  European  standards,  and 
partly  because  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
mind  with  regard  to  it  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Some  believe  the  nation  to  be 
deeply  reliijious,  because  its  whole  daily  life, 
and  one  might  almost  say  every  profane 
transaction  in  it,  is  interwoven  with  religious 
ceremonies,  because  the  fanaticism  for  "  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  "  plays  so  great  a 
part,  and  because,  at  the  same  time,  dissent 
attains  to  an  importance  which  does  not  be- 
long to  it  either  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
the  West  or  amongst  those  populations 
which  may  be  classed  together  under  the 
designation  of  Protestant  Others  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  phenomena  of 
Russian  life  forbid  them  to  attribute  to  the 
religious  element  any  importance  whatever, 
and  especially  any  real  spiritual  energy ;  and 
they  insist  on  the  complete  indifference  of 
the  upper  classes  towards  ail  religion,  and 
on  the  blind  religious  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  Incompatible  with  each  other  as 
these  views  appear  at  first  sight,  yet  each  of 
them  contains  a  partial  truth  ;  and  they  end 
in  contradictory  conclusions  because  they 
proceed  according  to  analogies  derived  from 
European  nations,  and  not  from  Russia.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Byzantine 
Christianity  ready-made,  with  its  worship, 
its  rites,  its  priestly  caste,  and  its  hierarchy, 
in  definite  relations  towards  the  state,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  self-consciousness  of  Russia  as  a 
nation  ;*  and,  when  this  fact  is  takeo  in 
connection  with  the  low  stage  of  popular 
culture,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
whole  of  the  national  life  is  interwoven  vrith 
ritual  and  religious  forms  without  the  exis- 
tence of  a  real  religious  consciousness,  how 
confessional  fanaticism  reaches  the  highest 
pitch  of  intensity  since  it  coincides  with 
that  fanaticism  of  race  which  is  always  pow- 
erful with  nations  of  inferior  civilisation, 
and  how  the  upper  class,  whose  culture  is 
not  national  but  West -European,  are 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  religion,  and  on 
that  account  all  the  readier  to  use  the  nation- 
al confession  as  a  means  of  acting  on  the 
masses  for  merely  secular  purposes.  Thus 
the  opposition  between  these  two  views  of 
the  relations  between  the  Russian  church 
and  nation  disappears.  The  essential  point 
is  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  radical  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  Russia  and  those 


*Even  the  Russian  vernacular,  throuj^h  the 
medium  of  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  is 
a  medley  of  very  various  Slavonic  idioms ;  and 
the  present  Russian  alphabet  is  an  artificial  sys- 
tem of  letters  invented  under  Peter  i.  because 
the  old  Slavonic  characters  did  not  sufiice  for  the 
expression  of  the  vernacular. 


of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Accord- 
ly,  in  the  following  remarks,  the  dofrmatic 
contents  of  the  orthodox  Russian  confession 
need  not  be  considered — thcv  have  httle  in 
reality  to  do  with  the  national  life.  It  ii 
enough  to  sketch  the  Russian  Church  with 
its  formal  organization.  From  this  its  posi- 
tion and  action  in  the  national  life  may 
easily  be  inferred,  and  the  necessity  of  tiie 
actual  results  understood,  j^nd  with  rcjiputi 
to  the  sects  (so  far  as  the  question  can  be 
touched)  it  will  be  seen  how  extravagant  is 
the  hope  of  those  who  connect  with  them 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  religious  reform, 
or  the  idea  of  an  approximation  between 
the  Russian  Church  and  any  of  the  Churche* 
of  the  West. 

Territorially  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church 
consists  of  twenty-four  eparchies,  i.e.,  dio- 
ceses or  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  extent,  are  oflScially  regard- 
ed as  of  the  first  or  second  rank.  At  the 
head  of  each  stands  a  prelate  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal ruler,  whose  consistory  is  charged  with  the 
administration.  Besides  these  there  are  thirty- 
one  eparchies  of  the  third  rank,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  Catholic  bishoprics  in  pard- 
bus,  and  are  outside  the  limits*  of  the  present 
discussion.  Whether  the  rulers  of  eparchies 
are  called  Bishops,  Archbishops,  or  Metro- 
politans, is  essentially  an  indifferent  matter; 
in  the  Orthodox  Hierarchy  such  distinctions 
of  rank  are  purely  nominal  and  are  bestowed 
by  Imperial  favour.  All  these  prelates  to- 
gether with  their  eparchies  are  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Rosso- 
Greek  Church.  This  supreme  assembly  of 
church  dignitaries  was,  as  is  well  known, 
substituted  by  Peteri.  (1716-1721)  for  the 
Patriarch,  whose  position  had  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  To  this  Synod  were  transferred 
all  the  rights  of  the  Patriarch,  so  that  in 
ecclesiastical  affeirs  it  became  sovereign  niler 
and  final  judge ;  and  its  collegiate  compoa- 
tion,  and  the  temporary  summons  to  it  of 
every  orthodox  bishop,  would  seem  to 
guarantee  the  utmost  freedom  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal self-government  But  this  freedom  is 
sacrificed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  Czar; 
for  without  his  confirmation  no  resolution 
or  decision  of  the  Synod  has  the  force  of 
law.  He  is  represented  in  the  Synod  by  * 
lay  Procurator-general,  who  according  to  the 
precept  of  Peter  i.  was  to  be  especially  a 
man  of  courage.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Nicholas  i.  the  oflBce  was  ordinarily  filled  by 
a  General ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  accession 
of  Alexander  ii.  that  it  has  been  held  bj 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Education,  Coont 
Tolsto!.     Thus  in  fact  the  Patriarchate  of 
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the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  resides  not  in 
the  Synod  but  in  the  Czar. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  the  Holy 
Synod  more  closely,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
anticipation.  That  the  hierarchic  element 
in  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  is  exclusive- 
ly represented  by  the  monastic  clerficy  is  a 
fact  which  will  be  illustrated  at  length  here- 
after, but  which  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
view  in  considering  the  assembly  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  the  Synod. 
Formally,  the  Synod  reckons  twelve  life- 
members,  a  body  almost  exclusively  compos- 
ed of  monks,  with  only  the  two  highest 
secular  ecclesiastics  of  the  empire — the  proto- 
presbyter of  the  general  staff  and  of  the 
guard  (at  present  W.  Baschanoff),  and  the 
arch- priest  of  the  army  and  navy  (at  present 
M.  -Bogoslowsky),  as  perpetual  assessors. 
But  in  fact  only  about  two-thirds  of  these 
legal  members  are  ordinarily  present  at  St. 
Petersbui^ ;  and  besides  them\ach  Eparchy 
in  turn  is  for  a  certain  period  represented 
by  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Imperial  Confessor  exer- 
cise great  influence ;  but  the  position  of  the 
Procurator-general  mentioned  above  is  alto- 
gether exceptional.  On  the  one  hand  he 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  and  takes 
his  decision  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  corresponds  with 
the  secretaries  of  the  consistories  of  the 
eparchies,  who,  as  representatives  of  the 
State,  occupy  in  these  consistories  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  he  hinaself  fills  in 
the  Holy  Synod.  He  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  the 
financial  government  of  all  non-conventual 
churches.  The  Synod  holds  180  sittings, 
of  three  hours  each,  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and,  as  it  has  to  transact  an  immense 
mass  of  business,  everything  necessarily  de- 
pends on  the  judgment  and  report  of  its 
numerous  officials.  These  mostly  belong  to 
the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  accordingly  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  are  apt  to  be  far  more 
influenced  by  extrajudicial  than  by  strictly 
legal  considerations.  In  matters  of  adminis- 
tration especially  it  is  notorious  that  the 
officials  of  the  Synod  ^ve  free  play  to  their 
discretion.  The  ecclesiastical  censorship,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  exercised  directly  by  the 
monastic  members.  It  consists  partly  in  a 
sort  of  superior  censorship  of  theological 
and  religious  feooks  and  journals  which  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  provincial  censors, 
partly  in  instituting  prosecutions,  and  partly 
in  giving  final  decisions  in  doubtful  cases. 
These  last  are  often  delayed  for  years,  so 
that  the  persons  concerned  are  dead  before 
they  are  ready;  the  prosecutions  arc  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  that  all  ecclesiastical 


affairs  should  bo  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable veil  which  no  layman  can  lift;  and 
the  aim  of  the  superior  censorship  is  to 
stifle  all  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
as  well  as  every  germ  of  independent  theo- 
logical research. 

This  being  the  goveming  body,  let  us  now 
turn  to  its  organs,  the  clergy. 

The  clerical  body  of  the  Russian  Church 
has  always  been  in  fact,  though  not  in 
theory,  an  exclusive  caste — an  essentially 
hereditary  priesthood.  It  is  divided  into 
three  main  classes — the  black,  or  regular,  or 
monastic  clergy,  the  white  or  secular  clergy, 
and  the  church-servers.  In  contrast  to  the 
system  of  other  Churches,  the  monastic 
clergy  forms  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy. 
All  bishops,  assessors  of  consistories,  high 
dignitaries,  heads  and  teachers  of  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  belong  exclusively  to  this 
class;  and  when  the  vows  have  once  been 
taken  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  The  Rus- 
sian monastic  clergy,  however,  so  far  as  their 
ranks  are  not  recruited  from  those  of  the 
popes,  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the 
lower  orders.  Thus  of  4147  men  who  from 
1841  to  1867  (together  with  1669  women) 
entered  the  cloister,  only  33  were  nobles, 
while  760  were  drawn  from  the  citizen  class, 
and  680  from  the  peasant  class ;  2794  be- 
longed to  the  clergy.  It  may  be  added  that 
amongst  the  Russian  sects  monastic  vows 
are  even  more  fi-equent  than  within  the  pale 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  white  or  se- 
cular clergy,  which  constitutes  the  parochial 
priesthood  and  provides  the  connecting  link 
with  the  laity,  is  an  hereditary  and  privileged 
order,  into  which  no  member  of  the  other 
orders  can  enter,  but  which  it  is  possible  to 
leave  under  certain  conditions.  To  be  quali- 
fied for  a  clerical  charge,  the  candidate  must 
have  gone  through  the  full  course  in  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  must  have  been 
married  to  a  spinster.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  both  a  second  marriage  and  a  continu- 
ance in  his  cure  as  a  widower  are  equally 
prohibited  ;  and  he  is  accordingly  obliged 
either  to  relinquish  his  ecclesiastic  condition 
or  to  enter  a  convent  This  law  would  ap- 
pear very  hard  if  it  were  not  that  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  monastic  clergy  is  to  obtain 
a  participation  in  all  their  material  and  hier- 
archical advantages.  The  third  class,  con- 
sisting of  church-servers,  is  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all ;  but,  though  it  also  is  hereditary, 
it  only  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  in 
a  modified  and  indirect  way.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  church  officials,  such  as  sacris- 
tans, choir-men,  and  attendants  of  different 
kinds,  who  abound  in  every  church  and  in 
the  train  of  every  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  pupils  of  the  ec- 
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cle3iastical  seminaries,  who  have  failed  in 
tlicir  obligatory  examination,  or  forfeited 
their  cleiical  vocation  by  bad  conduct,  and 
so  on.  They  are  a  useless  and  idle  tribe, 
lacking  even  the  very  slight  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  their  superiors,  whose  sacerdotal  ar- 
rogance nevertheless  they  faithfully  copy, 
and  whose  privileges  they  partly  share. 
Again,  there  is  a  large  number  of  children 
of  popes  and  church-servers  for  whom  places 
cannot  be  found;  and  to  save  them  from 
conscription  they  are  received  into  the  con- 
vents. But  no  one  who  has  not  passed  his 
examination  in  a  seminary  can  legally  take 
monastic  vows  before  he  is  thirty  years  old ; 
and,  as  the  novitiate  is  shortened  to  three 
years,  these  young  men,  especially  when  they 
are  ex-seminarists,  remain  under  various  pre- 
texts as  assistants  or  servants  to  the  monks, 
often  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  till  they  at- 
tain the  lejxal  aoce  for  the  novitiate  and  ordi- 
nation.  They  naturally  aftei*wards  form  the 
proletariate  of  the  black  clergy.  Their  num- 
ber however  would  be  smaller  if  it  were  not 
that  the  rich  convents  take  pride  in  having 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  dependants, 
who,  moreover,  to  prevent  their  deserting  the 
convent,  are  subjected  to  a  very  lax  disci- 
pline. They  almost  always  remain  "  patres 
minorum  gentium,"  but  sometimes,  through 
favour,  chance,  or  seniority,  rise  to  superior 
positions  in  the  hierarchy.  It  is  obvious 
what  a  bad  moral  effect  must  be  produced 
by  such  a  class  of  men,  altogether  without 
education  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  weak- 
ened in  character  by  their  long  period  of  de- 
pendence, only  just  tolerated  as  monks,  and 
regarded  and  treated  as  inferiors  by  their 
clerical  brethren. 

Such,  in  the  general  outline,  are  the  three 
groups  of  organs  through  which  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Russia  works.  In  number 
they  constitute  an  immense  host,  as  might  be 
expected,  considering  that,  according  to  offi- 
cial statistics,  the  orthodox  believers  of  the 
empire  amount  to  upwards  of  57,000,000, 
that  is,  to  more  than  74  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population.  In  this  calculation,  how- 
ever, tiie  proper  deduction*  is  not  made  for 
the  sectaries,  who  also  are  reckoned  by  mil- 
lions. It  is  one  of  the  official  illusions  of 
Russia  to  ignore  their  existence  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  number 
even  approximately,  for  since  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Peter  i.,  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  dominant  State  Church,  united 
with  the  spirit  of  political  persecution  which 
has  animated  the  Government,  has  obliged 
them  anxiously  to  conceal  from  the  world 
their  existence  and  activity.  The  triple  or- 
ganization, however,  of  the  Orthodox  clergy^ 


and  its  caste-like  separation  from  the  laity, 
do  not  suffice  to  explain  the  possibiUty  of 
any  action  and  influence  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  on  the  nation.  For  that  purpose  it 
is  essential  to  keep  in  view  the  difference, 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  between 
the  religious  past  of  Russia,  and  that  of  the 
other  European  countries.  Among  the  really 
civilized  nations,  the  reUgious  confession  of 
each  one  of  them  is  that  particular  form  of 
Christianity  in  which  it  sees  the  necessities 
of  faith  most  satisfactorily  harmonized  with 
the  phenomena  and  facts  presented  by  the 
general  order  of  the  world.  It  may  reject 
any  other  as  a  heresy ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore deny  this  heresy  to  be  also  a  form  of 
Christianity.  Not  so  the  orthodox  Russian. 
The  form  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  mere  petri- 
fied framework  without  its  spiritual  content^ 
is  to  him  not  only  a  confessional  form  of 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself,  and  the 
only  idea  of  a  religion.  So  again,  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  inborn  qua- 
lity of  his  nation,  and,  moreover,  as  thai 
particular  quality  which  raises  it  above  all 
other  nations  of  the  eartlu  Modificatis  mo- 
dificandis,  it  is  exactly  the  national-religious 
self-consciousness  of  the  Israelites,  "  the  peo- 
ple of  God,"  in  the  Old  Testament  And 
the  fact  is  characteristic,  that  in  the  eccl^ 
siastical  Slavonic  and  Russian  vernacular  the 
term  "  heathen  "  is  the  only  one  used  to  d^ 
signate  foreign  nations,  non-orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  non-Christians,  though  the  written 
Russian  has  a  different  expression  for  each 
of  these  notions. 

But  to  return.  On  looking  more  closely 
at  the  aristocracy  of  the  Orthodox  Church— 
the  black  or  monastic  clergy — the  question 
necessarily  arises.  How  have  the  monastic 
clergy,  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Russian  Church,  been  able  to  assert  and 
maintain  their  hierarchical  supremacy  not- 
withstandinor  their  seclusion  from  the  world  I 
The  answer  is,  By  the  same  means  by  which 
the  Byzantine  form  of  Christianity  pene- 
trated into  Russia,  possessed  itself  of  the  na- 
tion, and  established  an  Orthodox  Church. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  by  Greek 
monks,  and  by  them  exclusively,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  through  Kiev  into 
Russia,  and  that  it  came  as  a  completely 
organized  Church.  In  a  barbarous  country, 
the  ecclesiastical  government  and  the  chief 
rank  amongst  the  clergy  naturally  fell  to 
them ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
these  first  monastic  apostles  should  draff 
other  Greek  monks  after  them.  Greaerations 
may  have  passed  in  this  way  without  any  of 
the  national  Russians  entering  the  priest- 
hood; and  other  generations  again  hdoxt 
one  of  them  managed  to  rise  to  any  eccle- 
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siastical  dignity.     Whatever  could  then  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  higher  stage  of  cul- 
ture necessarily  bore  a  Byzantine  stamp ;  and 
the  more  exclusively  this  stamp  impressed  it- 
self on  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  the  more 
completely  did  the  national  Russians  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it,  when,  as  time  went 
on  and  the  immigi*ation   of  Greek  monks 
ceased,  they  themselves  rose  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities.     Meanwhile    it  was  natural  that 
the  inferior  secular  clergy,  owing  to  their 
contact  with  the  laity,  should  be  affected  by 
a  contrary  and  more  national  spirit ;  but  this 
tendency   was  never  vigorously   developed, 
partly  because  of  their  lower  culture,  and 
partly  because  their  activity  did  not  extend 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  functions  of  worship,  and  the 
performance   of  ritual   acts,   in  which  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  appointed  form 
brought  them  under  suspicion  of  being  not 
mere  reformers  but  Antichrists.     Under  the 
Mongol  dominion,  indeed,  when  the  tolerant 
secular  rulers  of  the  nation  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  national  antagonism  of  the  secular  clergy 
often  endeavoured  to  assert  itself  asjainst  the 
Byzantine  traditions  of  the  hierarchy.     But 
it  was  in   vain.     For    the  power    of    the 
monastic  clergy  was  not  broken  materially ; 
and  intellectually  it  was  not  to  be  subdued 
by  a  theological  culture  which,  as  far  as  it 
existed  at  all,  was  derived  exclusively  from 
the  conventual  school.     These  relations  have 
continued  %o  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  their  operation  should  re- 
main the  same  though  the  Czars  themselves 
since  Peter  i.  have  made  various  endeavours, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  di- 
minish the  hierarchical  omnipotence  of  the 
monastic  dignitaries  and  of  the  black  clergy 
in  general.     It  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  that  the  power  and  in- 
tluence  of  the  black  clergy  rests  on  their  mo- 
nopoly of  theological  culture.     It  was  they 
who   long  ago  founded  seminaries  in  the 
(formerly  very  rich)  convents,  into  which 
seminaries  all  youths  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  secular  priesthood  have  to  enter.     We 
know  already  that  these  youths  must  be  sons 
of  the  secular  clergy.     Now  it  was  always, 
as  it  is  now,  easy  for  the  monks  set  over 
these  institutions,  as  masters  and  teachers,  to 
jisccrtain   the    various   capacities    of    their 
pupils,  and  not  much  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  most  talented  amongst  them  to 
embrace   the    monastic    life.     The    youths 
themselves,  moreover,  have  always  been  able 
to  see  that  all  bishops  and  prelates,  all  asses- 
sors of  consistories,  tlic  whole  train  of  eccle- 
siasitical  dignitaries,  all  directors  and  teachers 
of  seminaries,  are  exclusively  monks.    While 


those  seminarists*  who  have  completed  their 
course  and  passed  their  examination  for  the 
secular  priesthood  have  no  further  time  for 
any  wider  studies,  since  their  marriage  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  their  admission  to 
a  charge,  those  on  the  contrary  who  devote 
themselves  *to  the  monastic  hfe  have  full 
time  and  opportunity,  during  a  mild  novi- 
tiate of  several  years,  to  enlarge  even  their 
non-theological  culture.  Peter  i.  indeed,  in 
order  to  paralyse  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
regular  clergy,  founded  ecclesiastical  acade- 
mies of  the  higher  type  outside  their  juris- 
diction ;  and  Alexander  i.  considerably  aug- 
mented the  number  of  them.  They  were 
not  made  obligatory  for  theologians,  but 
were  strongly  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  monks,  prudent  and  well-or- 
ganized, did  not  at  once  make  a  hostile 
attack  on  these  "  innovations ;"  but  they 
have  so  cleverly  possessed  themselves  of 
them  that,  after  a  lapse  of  150  years,  secular 
ecclesiastics  can  very  rarely  obtfiin  the  office 
of  director  of  an  academy,  although  Alexan- 
der proclaimed  the  absolute  equality  of  secu- 
lar and  monastic  teachers  as  a  principle  of 
the  institutions. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  6000  monks  who  make  ,up  the  contin- 
gent of  the  black  clergy  are  all  efficient 
agents  in  this  system ;  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them 'can  be  so.  It  has  been  already 
explained  that  the  convents  contain  a  large 
number  of  the  most  incapable  seminarists ; 
a  further  number  which  is  without  influ- 
ence on  the  politics  of  clerical  supremacy  is 
made  up  of  tonsured  laymen,  and  secular 
ecclesiastics  who  have  been  sent  to  some 
convent  as  a  punishment ;  the  popes  also  who 
have  been  driven  into  convents  by  the  death 
of  their  wives  seldom  play  any  prominent 
hierarchical  part.  The  monks  who  actually 
exercise  the  supremacy  are  few  in  immbcr ; 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  their  powei-. 
The  close  relations  which  exist  between  the 
leading  spirits  from  one  eparchy  to  another 
secures  a  uniformity  of  government ;  and,  as 
the  less  influential  members  of  the  monastic 
clergy  share  in  its  advantages  and  preroga- 
tives, they  come  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  order,  and  in  some  cases  are 
found  useful  instniments.  Now  the  head  of 
each  eparchy — a  monk  himself — has  the  right 
of  nominating  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
it  down  to  the  lowest  clerical  server ;  his  of- 
ficial council — the  consistory — and  his  staff*, 
consist  of  monks,  who  watch  over  the  secular 
priests  and  their  assistants;  and  lastly,  the 
rectors  and  professors  of  the  seniinarics  and 
academies  arc  monks,  whose  good-will  deter- 
mines the  better  or  worse  provision"  for  the 
young  clergy  when  they  lca^'e  the  institution. 
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Thus  the  monastic  supremacy  over  the  secu- 
lar clergy  is  complete  in  every  point ;  and 
even  the  Government  has  hitherto  found  no 
effective  means  of  piercing  this  close  pha- 
lanx. The  secular  clergy  are  conscious  of 
their  indirect  alliance  wUh  the  Government 
against  monastic  supremacy,  and  almost  al- 
ways sympathize  with  its  efforts  to  carry  out 
reforms  in  church  matters ;  but  their  hands 
are  too  closely  tied,  and  their  material  means 
far  too  scanty,  to  admit  of  their  giving  any 
effective  co-operation.  If  a  pope  attempted 
to  do  so  he  would  risk  his  means  of  living, 
against  the  loss  of  which  not  even  the  Gov- 
ernment could  guarantee  him.  Thus  in  the 
Russian  Church  the  constant  and  character- 
istic relation  between  the  monks  and  the  sec- 
ular clergy  is  one  of  sharp  antagonism  and 
mutual  animosity. 

In  spite  however  of  all  the  resources  wjiich 
have  been  mentioned,  the  black  clergy  would 
not  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  supre- 
macy intact  if  they  had  not  also  possessed 
great  wealth.  Russia  has  still  some  four 
hundred  convents  and  monastic  prelatic 
houses,  which  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  i. 
owned  very  extensive  landed  properties. 
These  properties  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  thereupon  pledged  itself  to  an 
annual  payment  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  respective  establishments.  As  few 
convents  have  the  number  of  monks  which 
they  are  calculated  to  maintain,  this  state 
payment  is  in  most  cases  relatively  ample. 
Its  amount  however  is  dwarfed  by  compari- 
son witji  that  derived  from  various  other 
sources.  For  instance,  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
higher  classes  amongst  the  Russian  laity  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  contact  of  the  se- 
cular clergy  with  their  domestic  affairs,  and 
for  baptisms,  weddings,  burials,  masses,  etc., 
to  go  to  the  monks,  whose  fees  always  increase 
in  proportion  to  their  hierarchical  station. 
Graves  in  conventual  cemeteries  are  |)ur- 
chased  with  many  thousands  of  rubles,  and 
their  perpetual  possession  with  capitals  which 
yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Another  source 
of  income  is  the  "  intercessions  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,"  in  connection  with  which 
monks  are  sent  into  fixed  districts  to  collect 
commissions,  which  are  entered  in  a  reg- 
ister, tt)gether  with  the  fees  paid  for  their 
fulftlincnt;  many  convents  in  which  these 
intercessions  are  constantly  performed  are 
said  to  derive  from  them  an  income  often 
amounting  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
thousand  rubles  a  year.  Even  the  railways 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
convents,  which  have  the  privilege  of  putting 
up  boxes  for  offerings  at  the  different  stations ; 
those  on  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moskow 
arc  said  to  biing  in  200,000  rubles  a 
r  to   the  Sergiev  Convent   in   Moskow. 
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All  the  convents  moreover  are  places  of  pil- 
grimage, and  add  to  their  revenue  by  this 
means ;  and  most  of  them  possess  miraculoas 
pictures,  which  not  only  receive  rich  votive 
offerings,  but  also  are  carried  to  distant  plar 
ces,  or  to  rich  private  persons,  who  wish  for 
their  intervention  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  it 
To  all  this  must  be  added  three  monopolies 
enjoyed  by  the  convents,  namely,  those  of 
baking  the  Hosts,  manufacturing  the  blessed 
candles,  and  laying  out  burial-grounds  in  the 
town's.  The  thriving  industr^  formerly  car- 
ried on  in  the  manufacture  of  religious  pic- 
tures has  succumbed  to  profane  competition; 
and  the  convents  have  now  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  offerings  which  they  receire 
when  the  pictures  are  blessed.  In  the  Rus- 
sian mind  the  sight  of  such  vast  wealth  inspires 
the  highest  veneration,  and  that  the  more 
since  those  convents  which  are  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  have  natorallj 
been  able,  through  the  liberality  of  their 
votaries  and  th^ir  own  exertions,  to  display 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  splendour.  The 
annual  incomes  of  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Kiev,  of  certain  convents  in  and  near  Moskow 
and  Novgorod,  the  Alexander-Nevsky  Con- 
vent at  St  Petersburg,  and  others,  arc  reck- 
oned by  millions  of  rubles,  although  their 
Government  pension  in  no  instance  exceeds 
5000  rubles,  and  in  many  cases  is  as  low  as 
1500  rubles.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  their 
mysterious  affluence  brightens  the  halo  of 
sanctity  of  these  God-favoured  monks ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  veneration  for  the  col- 
vents  and  their  inmates,  the  convent  churches 
and  their  shrines,  rose  in  proportion  as  tbo 
Government,  by  confiscating  their  landed 
property  and  serfs,  diminished  the  every- 
day business  contact  between  the  convent 
household  and  the  world.  It  is  considered 
perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  three 
or  four  splendid  churches  in  a  single  con- 
vent, besides  numerous  chapels  in  it^  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  while  the  surrounding 
district  for  miles  is  destitute  of  simple  parish 
churches.  Still  less  does  it  seem  stran;4:c  that 
the  convents  have  done  nothing  to  raise  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people, 
and  very  little  to  alleviate  their  material  and 
corporal  wretchedness.  The  Russian  con- 
vents do  not,  like  those  in  CathoHc  countrievS 
provide  schools  of  primary  or  superior  educa- 
tion for  the  laity ;  only  a  few  communities  of 
nuns  in  the  larger  towns  have  recently  opened 
expensive  boarding-schools,  mtended  solely 
for  the  daughters  of  the  higher  nobles.  The 
convents  of  men  have  only  their  theological 
seminaries.  In  these,  it  is  true,  the  sons  of 
the  secular  clergy  and«the  church-servers  are 
received,  fed,  and  taught,  gratis;  butitmii*t 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  other  way  of  edn- 
cation  is  open  to  the  children  of  the  saccrdo- 
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tal  caste,  that  from  them  exclusively  the 
ranks  as  well  as  the  general  staff  of  the  clergy 
are  recruited,  and  that  it  is  a  rare  exception 
even  now  to  see  a  seminarist  who  has  com- 
pleted his  course  betake  himself  to  any  secu- 
lar calling.  Besides,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  monks  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
clerical  academies,  at  which  the  theological 
masters'  and  tdoctors'  degrees  are  acquired, 
so  as  to  keep  these  institutions  and  the  schol- 
ars who  are  educated  there  under  the  spell 
of  theu'  own  influence. 

The  Government  has  at  various  times 
taken  order  for  making  difficult,  and  so  di- 
minishing, the  entrance  of  the  laity  into  con- 
vents. The  conditions  of  Russian  society, 
do  not  offer  any  real  grounds  for  such  regu- 
lations. It  signifies  nothing  to  the  principle 
of  hierarchical  supremacy  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  monastic  contingent  from  the 
lay  world;  but  also  the  Russian  character 
with  its  nomadic  basis  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  conventual  seclusion  and  contem- 
plation. It  has  been  already  stated  that, 
during  sixteen  years,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  57  millions,  only  1371  lay  persons 
sought  the  asylum  of  an  ^Orthodox  con- 
vent^ and  that  among  them  were  only 
33  nobles,  or  persons  distinguished  by 
higher  education,  wealth,  or  influential  con- 
nections. Very  probably  the  Orthodox  con- 
vents would  be  still  more  sparingly  recruited 
from  the  lay  world,  and,  in  spite  of  hierarchi- 
cal influences,  from  the  secular  clergy  itself, 
if  their  discipline  and  rules  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  Western  Catholic  or  the  Greek 
or  Armenian  convents.  But  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  different  orders  or  vows, 
as  in  those  Churches,  but  only  graduated 
distinctions  in  the  rigour  of  the  conventual 
life.  The  correctional  convents  indeed  may 
be  to  some  extent  comparable  with  the  eccle- 
siastical penitentiaries  of  Western  Europe; 
but  they  cannot,  like  them,  be  reckoned 
among  real  convents.  The  most  decided 
contrast  is  found  in  the  episcopal  residences, 
which  are  essentially  conventual  establish- 
ments, enjoying  conventual  immunities,  and 
peopled  by  real  moults,,  who  however  are 
under  no  monastic  restriction  except  celibacy. 
The  bishop's  considerable  revenue  and  the 
still  more  considerable  additions  to  it  enable 
him  to  live  in  a  princely  style.  His  court, 
in  consequence  of  the  fashionable  preference 
of  the  nobles  for  the  spiritual  administrations 
of  the  bishop,  are  brought  into  constant 
communication  with  the  higher  classes,  and 
in  the  profane  world  not  seldom  play  the 
part  of  the  French  abbes  under  the  old 
regime.  Here,  under  the  episcopal  shadow, 
grow  up  the  future  eparchs,  consistorial  coun- 
sellors, rectors  of  academies,  and  prelates  of 


the  most  influential  convents.  Of  the  con- 
vents proper  some  have  life  in  community, 
some  in  independence ;  as  all  have  large  in- 
comes, both  kinds  have  ample  provision  for 
living.  But  in  the  convents  with  independ- 
ent life,  in  which  only  the  necessary  elements 
of  dwelling,  clothing,  and  food  can  be  claimed 
in  community,  the  overplus  is  sinpply  dis- 
tributed among  the  individual  monks,  who 
dispose  of  their  share  at  pleasure,  and  are 
bound  to  the  observance  of  few  conventual 
rules.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  con- 
vents are  the  most  sought  after.  From  them 
come  the  greater  part  of  the  professors  in 
ecclesiastical  academies  and  seminaries.  In 
convents  where  there  is  community  of  life 
may  be  found  the  devotion  and  the  ascetico- 
mystic  learning  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but  they  are  quite  buried, 
and  without  external  influence.  Neverthe- 
less here  also  the  forms  of  hfe  are  generally 
much  freer  than  in  CathoUc  convents  of 
rigid  observance.  Thus,  for  instance,  almost 
all  Igumenes  or  Abbots  of  single  houses, 
and  Archimandrites  or  provincials  with  many 
houses  under  them,  and  even  some  simple 
monks,  possess  their  summer  residences,  a 
fact  easily  explained  by  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  pro- 
vincial population  of  Russia.  But  it  seems 
on  the  other  hand  strange  and  hardly  expli- 
cable, except  in  connection  with  the  hier- 
archical principle  of  the  leading  circle  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  that  the  most  active  and 
most  ambitious  monks,  notwithstanding  all 
their  opportunities,  strictly  avoid  any  open 
and  unofficial  contact  with  the  lay  world  and 
the  secular  clergy.  And  this  affords  another 
reason  why  the  black  clei^y,  notwithstanding 
their  better  education,  have  held  fast  to  the 
Byzantine  petrification  of  the  Russian  Church 
as  their  first  principle,  and  why  they  them- 
selves have  never  been  really  popular  in  the 
nation.  Always  clinging  to  Greek  trad  itions, 
their  reforms  have  never  been  anything  but 
attcmpti  to  re-establish  the  so-called  "  pure 
old  doctrine."  Hence  sprang  the  schism 
brought  about  by  the  Patriarch  Nikon, 
•(1657),  under  Alexis  Michaelo witch,  the  sec- 
ond Czar  of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  At 
that  time  a  portion  of  the  people  and  of  the 
secular  clergy  separated  from  the  official 
State  Church ;  and  from  this,  schism  the  se- 
cret associations  gradually  arose  as  a  national 
reaction,  however  indistinct  and  unconscious, 
against  the  foreign  and  unassimilated  eccle- 
siastical regime.  In  lapse  of  time  other  ele- 
ments joined  these  sects.  The  opposition 
against  the  monastic  hierarchy  in  later  times 
gave  a  certain  popularity  to  the  secular  clergy, 
and  kept  them  also  in  a  position  Avhich  was 
relativelv  national. 
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Here  we  may  close  our  consideration  of 
the  monastic  clergy  and  its  position  in  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  The  secular  clergy,  among  whom 
must  be  reckoned  the  whole  tribe  of  church 
officials,  present  no  such  interesting  points. 
With  them  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  ques- 
tion of  earning  their  daily  bread,  not  by  the 
cure  of  souls,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  spi- 
ritual trade.  They  exhibit  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  body  systematically  thrust  down. 
"With  a  scanty  and  undignified  allowance  of 
material  means,  their  mundane  cares  leave 
them  Tio  moment  to  forget  their  dependence 
on  the  hierarchy;  and  their  education  has 
been  made  narrow  and  incomplete  in  order 
to  render  them  incapable  of  all  thought  of 
an  emancipation  from  their  compulsory  call- 
ing. As  matters  stand  with  the  Orthodox 
secular  clergy,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  its 
members,  unless  wonderfully  favoured  by 
fortune,  must  continue  to  occupy  their  de- 
graded social  position,  and  to  be  scarcely 
ever  able  to  earn  the  respect  of  the  lower 
classes  either  for  their  office  or  for  their  per- 
sons. Evidently  their  personal  influence 
among  the  higher  classes  is  and  must  be 
zero. 

To  show  this  more  clearly,  let  us  trace  the 
life  of  the  future  secular  ecclesiastic  from  its 
beorinnin^.  His  birth  as  a  child  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste  exempts  him  froAi  taxes  and 
from  the  military  conscription,  and  opens  to 
birn  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  where  he  gets 
gratuitous  instruction  and  maintenance. 
Henceforth  he  is  severed  from  his  home; 
and,  if  at  the  close  of  his  seminary  course  he 
passes  a  tolerable  examination,  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  If  however 
he  wishes  to  obtain  a  theological  degree  to 
qualify  him  for  a  position  in  a  great  city 
church,  a  superior  professorship,  or  a  place 
in  a  consistory,  he  must  enter  some  academy, 
all  of  which,  as  has  been  seen,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  on  whose  favour  or  dis- 
like all  the  chances  of  his  future  career  de- 
pend. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
regular  clergy  always  try  to  persuade  their 
ablest  pupils  to  remain  in  the  convents. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  only  mediocrities 
become  popes.  Those  seminarists,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  pass  their  examination  with 
difficulty  are  only  raised  to  the  diaconate,  a 
subordinate  and  scantily  remunerated  posi- 
tion, hardly  higher  than  that  of  bell-ringer, 
and  far  lower  than  the  least  of  the  popes. 
There  remain  those  who  arc  not  able  to  pass 
auy  examination  at  all.  Some  of  these,  as 
has  been  explained  already,  become  the  pro- 
letaiiate  of  the  convents  ;  others  redeem  the 
loss  of  their  sacerdotal  priviteges  by  becom- 
ina;  sacristans,  singers,  copyists,  or  servants 
in  ihe  eccleslasiical  chanceries,  and,  in  short, 


by  serving  the  hierarchy  in  any  condition, 
however  menial.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  their  whole  number,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  amounts  to  over  half  a  millioQ. 
that,  how^ever  poorly  some  of  them  may  be 
provided  for,  they  must  all  be  maintained  by 
the  Church,  and  that  their  notorious  diss'> 
luteness  is  only  equalled  by  their  want  of 
culture,  then  it  must  be  grafted  that  if, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  one  of 
them  to  get  into  a  secular  prison,  into  mili- 
tary service,  or  into  any  of  the  ordinary  en- 
tanglements of  the  proletariate,  such  a  result 
must  be  owing  to  the  systematic  and  de- 
liberate principle  of  the  hierarchy  never  ut- 
terly to  forsake  any  member  of  the  clerical 
caste. 

This  is  the  pi'oper  place  to  speak  of  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  as  their  character  de- 
termines the  nature  and  essence  of  the  whole 
clerical  body.     Two  preliminary  facts  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  estimating  its  pr^ 
sent  and  future  conditions: — tirst^  that  all 
the  education  of  the  cler^cv  from  the  Patri- 
archs  and  Metropolitans  down  to  the  lowest 
church-servants  must  and  can  be  acquired 
only  in  these  schools ;  and  secondly,  that 
from  both  teachers  and  pupils  all  elements 
are  excluded  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
clerical  body,  or  do  not  aim  simplv  at  find- 
ing their  whole  vocation  within  its  limitN 
Hence  the  Government,  which  cannot  take 
these  institutions  out  of  the  liands  of  the 
conventual   clergy,  is   under  Alexander  n. 
jealously  endeavouring  to  reform  the  plan  of 
instniction  and  the  schools  themselves.    Un- 
der the  circumstances  of  Russia  it  might  l>e 
expected  that  no  positive  results  of  such  ef- 
forts  would   b6   visible.     Nevertheless,  Ta- 
rious  symptoms  may  be  remarked  among 
the   younger  clergy  of  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness   of    the    contradiction    between 
these  forced  forms  of  education  and  the  d^ 
mauds  of  modern  life.     The  present  system 
is  built  upon  reforms  which  have  been  in- 
troduced within*  the  last  thirty  years.    B^ 
fore  that  time  the  clergy  only  passed  through 
a  single  school,  where  everything  was  taujht 
from  the   alphabet  to  the  pastoral  office. 
Now  there  are  three  separate  departments- 
first,  the  elementary  or  preparatory  schools, 
next  the  seminaries,  whence  the  candidate 
for   the   secular  priesthood  proceeds,  and 
lastly  the  academies,  which  represent  th? 
theological    faculties    of    other    countries. 
These  ecclesiastical  schools  share  the  radical 
fault  of  all  Russian  educational  institutions. 
They  overwhelm  the  pupils  with  a  chaotic 
mass   of   knowledjxe,  transcendin<j  the  ca- 
pacity  of  tlio  human   brain,  and  result  m 
best  in  a  sterile  superficiality,  but  usually  i^ 
a  senseless  re-echcin<r  of  the  verba  mi^istn, 
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and  occasionally  in  brutalizing  the  powers  of 
thinking  and  judging.  The  ordinary  pope, 
after  going  through  the  preparatory  school 
and  the  seminary,  is  expected  to  be  con- 
versant with  forty-seven  subjects.  These 
include  twenty-six  branches  of  theology, 
six  dead  and  living  languages,  a  cyclus  of 
philosophical,  mamematical,  and  natural 
sciences,  rur^  economy,  popular  medicine, 
etc.  All  this  is  to  be  learned  in  compen- 
diums  which  mmt  have  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  is  guided  by  the 
principle  that  no  indication  may  be  given  of 
any  conflict  between  faith  and  science.  The 
£u*st  consequence  naturally  is  that  the  philo- 
sophical teaching  is  based  on  the  later 
mediseval  scholasticism,  which  has  been  ex- 
ploded in  the  rest  of  Europe  for  a  -century ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  that 
there  are  teachers  of  seemingly  the  most 
difficult  sciences  whose  stipend  hardly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  sacristans  and  deacons.  In- 
deed, if  a  man  stands  on  the  top  ring  of  his 
science — and  such  men  may  occasionally  be 
found  even  in  clerical  circles — ^he  is  still 
more  obliged  than  his  ignorant  colleagues 
to  confine  himself  to  the  approved  compen- 
diums ;  for  his  independent  knowledge  and 
research  is  a  scandal  to  his  superiors,  and 
can  only  look  to  the  Government  for  recog- 
nition. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  professors  should  manifest 
any  inclination  for  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  they  simply  teach  "  what  is  in  the 
book."  And  further,  it  is  only  natural  that 
none  but  dull  mediocrities  should  hold  the 
professors'  chairs  in  the  preparatory  schools 
and  seminaries,  while  the  more  accomplished 
and  ambitious  use  them  only  as  preliminary 
stages  either  to  higher  hierarchical  positions, 
or,  especially  of  late,  to  the  abjuration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  for  the  Government 
service  or  conmierce.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  clerical  school  directors 
in  general  have  small  respect  for  worldly 
knowledge,  and  regard  its  professors  who 
prefer  the  academical  office  to  that  of  a  pope 
or  a  monk  as  half  renegades  from  the  cleri- 
cal caste.  The  consequence  is  a  continual 
change  in  the  professors,  which  cannot  but 
react  disastrously  on  the  teaching  and  on  the 
pupils. 

The  conditions  of  education  are  in  many 
respects  more  favourable  at  the  academies, 
which  since  1814  have  been  independent  in- 
stitutions, and  which,  as  already  stated,  are 
not  obligatory  for  either  the  regular  or  the 
secular  clergy.  They  presuppose  a  complete 
coarse  in  a  seminary,  and  are  often  used  by 
voung  divines  as  a  mode  of  transition  to  secu- 
lar study  at  the  universities.  Others  only  take 
there  a  theological  degree,  which  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  recommendation  for  an  ecclesiastical 
career.  For  all  prelates'  households,  con- 
sistories, convents,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, value  highly  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  masters'  and  doctors'  degrees 
amongst  their  members.  Nevertheless  in 
the  last  thirty  years  only  some  6000  degrees 
have  been  acquired  at  the  academies. 

How  does  the  Alexandrine  epoch  affeci 
the  minds  of  the  youths  who  frequent  all 
these  institutions  ?  It  might  be  supposed 
that  their  complete  seclusion  from  the  world 
would  not  admit  of  any  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
Nowhere  has  a  more  cordial  reception  been 
given  than  amongst  the  pupils  of  these 
ecclesiastical  institutions  to  the  revolutionary 
theories  of  Western  Europe,  to  German 
naturalism  and  French  socialism,  in  bad 
translations  of  their  standard  works,  to  Her- 
zen's  KoloJeoly  and  to  the  pamphlets  of  Ba- 
kunin  and  Dolgorukow.  The  strict  prohi- 
bition of  these  publications  has  made  them 
sacred  and  mysterious  treasures  bequeathed 
by  one  generation  of  students  to  another. 
Utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  the  youths 
have  learned  to  see  in  their  bold  sophistry 
and  confident  theorizing  the  gospel  of  the 
future  of  humanity,  and  in  themselves,  bom 
and  bred  in  all  the  pride  of  caste,  its  des~ 
tined  apostles  in  Russia.*  Years  ago  the 
Russian  press  declared  that  the  source  of  the 
most  destructive  social  democracy,  and  of 
absolute  revolutionary  nihilism,  must  be 
sought  in  the  Orthodox  seminaries.  At  all 
events  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  the 
wildest  journalists  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
wildest  period  of  excitement  from  1866  to 
1866,  as  well  as  ^v^ong  the  detected  mem- 
bers of  more  recent  secret  societies  and  con- 
spiracies, a  lai^e  proportion  were  pupils  of 
such  institutions.  Some  of  them,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  have  retreated  from  their  ad- 
vanced standpoint;  many  are  undergoing 
their  punishment  in  the  ice-deserts  ana 
mines  of  Siberia ;  others,  while  still  studei  ts, 
altered  their  minds  for  the  sake  of  their  p.o- 
spects  in  life,  when  the  institutions  w<  re 
visited  by  inspectors  armed  with  the  pov  er 
of  punishment  There  is  silence  about  th*  m 
now,  just  as  since  the  change  of  system  ai  er 
Karakassow's  attempt  there  has  been  silence 
in  Russia  about  everything  else  connected 
with  her  period  of  "  storm  and  stress."  At 
present,  it  is  alleged,  only  well-instn c.ed 
popes  issue  from  the  seminaries,  and  o  ily 
quiet  scholars  from  the  academies;  let  ts  ac- 
cordingly return  to  the  favoured  sons  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  and  sacerdotal  caste. 

The  candidate  who  has  secured  his  right  to 
the  sacerdotal  office,  by  passing  the  semii  ary 
examinations,  has  been  up  to  this  point  under 
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the  exclusive  tuition  of  the  monks.''  All  now 
depends  on  how  he  has  hehaved  towards 
them ;  for  the  bishop,  with  the  advice  of  his 
consistory,  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  all 
benefices,  and  naturally  imposes  his  condi- 
tions. As  the  candidate  roust  be  married  to 
a  spinster  before  he  can  act  as  a  pope,  and 
with  the  death  of  his  wife  must  cease  to  be 
a  pope,  marriage  becomes  the  great  question 
of  life.  Until  quite  recently  the  young  cler- 
gjrman  could  not  choose  a  wife  outside  the 
clerical  caste;  many  bishops  even  insisted 
that  the  bride  should  belong  to  the  eparchy, 
and  should  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  candi- 
date, so  that  the  daughter  of  an  urban  pro- 
topope  should  be  married  to  a  protopope,  the 
daughter  of  a  simple  pope  to  a  simple  pope, 
the  daughter  of  a  deacon  to  a  deacon,  and 
so  on.  Now  it  often  happened  that  a  pope 
retiring  on  account  of  age  or  widowhood  re- 
signed with  the  condition  that  his  successor 
should  marry  his  daughter — a  condition 
which  the*  authorities  usually  enforced  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  at  once  released  the 
Church  treasury  from  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  old  pope,  paying  the  salary  of  his 
coadjutor  or  vicar,  and  pensioning  his  daugh- 
ter. This  species  of  investiture  of  benefices 
had  become  quite  systematic ;  and  the  con- 
sistory kept  a  regular  register  of  all  the  mar- 
riageable popeslk  daughters  in  its  district, 
which,  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  successful  aspirant  It  was 
only  in  1867  that  the  Government  resolved 
to  abolish  this  kind  of  customary  law  which 
made  benefices  heritable,  and  to  publish  a 
Ukase  making  it  unlawful  to  impose  the  mar- 
riage with  a  predecessor's  daughter,  or  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  as  a  condition  of 
succession  to  a  benefice.  Scores  of  years  may 
have  to  pass  before  this  Ukase  becomes  univer- 
fially  current,  and  scores  more  before  the  prac- 
tices it  condemns  are  altogether  extirpated ; 
but  at  least  it  has  enunciated  a  principle 
which  will  save  the  competitor  for  a  pope's 
office  from  the  double  degradation  of  his 
honour  as  a  man  and  his  dignity  as  a  priest. 
Still  this  abuse  was  only  one  of  the  most 
ordinary,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
degrading,  conditions  which  the  secular  priest 
had  to  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefice ; 
and  even  this  is  still  legal  in  the  case  of  dea- 
cons and  church -servers.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  even  approximately  to  indicate 
the  indignities  of  other  kinds  which,  on  a 
thousand  and  one  difi^erent  occasions,  are 
heaped  on  the  young  candidates,  not  only  at 
their  entrance  into  their  offices,  but  while 
they  are  striving  to  retain  them.  For  the 
pope's  absolute  dependence  on  the  eparch 
does  not  end  with  his  receiving  a  benefice, 
but  remains  unaltered  during  his  whole  life. 


It  is  proclaimed  year  by  year  in  a  most  humi- 
liating manner  before  all  the  people,  when 
the  eparch,  with  his  court  of  monks,  makes 
his  annual  visitation  of  all  the  parishes  of  his 
district  Each  inspection  ends  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pope,  in  the  presence  of 
his  congregation,  wherein  he  must  satisfy  the 
prelates  as  to  his  knowledge  of  eccle^astical 
Slavonic  and  of  the  Catechism.  Moreover, 
there  are  provosts  delegated  by  the  bishops, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  official 
and  moral  conduct  of  the  popes ;  and  withio 
their  district  these  men  have  at  any  time  an 
unlimited  right  of  inspection.  Although 
they  belong  to  the  secular  clergy,  still  it  if 
self-evident  that  their  personal  interests  hind 
them  to  the  eparchs  and  their  consistoriei 
Besides  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
popes,  deacons,  and  church-servers,  they  have 
also  to  keep  the  registers  of  births,  mamages, 
and  deaths,  to  sketch  the  budget  of  every 
parish  church,  and,  in  short,  to  transact  hosi- 
ness  so  multifarious  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  own  places  without  oppression  to  those 
beneath  tnem  and  complaisance  to  those 
above  them. 

To  compare  the  office  of  a  pope,  or  the 
character  of  his  moral  and  mental  status,  with 
what  is  required  of  the  humblest  minister  of 
any  of  the  West-European  confessions,  is  im- 
possible. None  of  the  latter  would  accept 
his  position.  There  is  no  idea  of  his  fulfill- 
ing any  real  cure  of  souls.  It  would  in  many 
cases  really  scandalize  his  regular  and  secular 
superiors,  and  to  his  congregation  it  would 
be  simply  unintelligible  or  intrusive,  if  a  pope 
were  to  concern  himself  about  his  spiritual 
fiock,  or  interpose  with  his  advice,  admoni- 
tion, or  help.  His  place  is  only  in  the 
church ;  and  even  there  his  duties  are  exclu- 
sively formal  In  strictly  prescribed  f onnuk 
of  old  Slavonic,  which  he  scarcely  un<ic^ 
stands,  he  says  his  mass,  baptizes,  marries, 
buries,  and  utters  the  words  of  the  other 
rites;  and  the  slightest  ceremonial  lapse 
would  not  merely  subject  him  to  embarrass- 
ments but  make  him  suspected  of  revolution- 
ary ideas.  Sermons  can  only  be  preached 
from  homily-books  approved  of  by  the 
bishops,  and  in  the  villages  and  smaller 
towns  are  very  rare ;  even  in  the  great  cathe- 
drals they  are  still  the  exception,  and  are  r^ 
garded  by  the  Church  authorities  as  very 
serious  innovations.  Moreover  the  pope, 
with  an  overseer  chosen  from  the  laity  of  the 
congregation,  has  to  administer  the  property 
of  his  church,  and  pay  over  the  income  to 
the  provost  or  the  consistory.  His  state-py 
in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  is  quite  in- 
significant— less  than  that  of  the  clergy  o^ 
other  confessions  tolerated  in  Russia ;  in  the 
case  of  protopopes  of  cathedrals  it  amouDt> 
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to  4000  or  5000  rubles.  Besides  his  pay  lie 
has  only  his  prescribed  surplice  fees  to  de- 
pend upon.  He  has  however  a  privilege  the 
use  of  which  is  calculated  still  further  to  de- 
grade him  in  the  eyes  of  his  congregation. 
At  the  Epiphany,  both  in  towns  and  villages, 
the  pope,  in  his  best  vestments  and  surround- 
ed by  deacons  and  church-servers,  goes 
about  from  house  to  house  to  bless  each 
family,  and  has  a  customary  right  to  claim  a 
fee  proportionate  to  its  means.  The  upper 
classes  in  the  towns  generally  transact  this 
business  at  the  street-door  through  their  do- 
mestic servants,  without  any  mention  of  the 
blessing ;  but  in  the  villages  the  inhabitants 
have  often  to  be  forcibly  prevented  from 
running  off,  and  so  evading  the  payment. 

On  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material 
condition  of  the  Orthodox  secular  clergy  of 
Russia,  a  gleam  of  hope  was  shed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Alexandrine  reformers  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  the  despotism  of  the  monks. 
The  Government  thought  that  the  fruits 
which  it  looked  for  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  could  only  be  insured  by  an  edu- 
cational and  beneficent  influence  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy  on  the  masses,  and  that  without 
this  the  consequences  of  the  measure  would 
be  disastrous  both  for  the  State  and  for  so- 
ciety. Hence  arose  the  reform  of  the  cleri- 
cal schools.  This  was  successfully  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  regular,  hierarchy, 
but  not  without  heavy  concessions  to  buy  off 
its  enmity.  The  time  which  has  hitherto 
elapsed  is  too  short  to  ascertain  its  working 
cither  on  the  clergy  or  people.  But  it  is  an 
ominous  circumstance,  that  the  present  gene- 
ration of  the  younger  secular  clergy  was 
trained  in  that  period  of  the  conventual 
schools  when  the  social  and  political  fermen- 
tation of  the  "new  era"  worked  most 
strongly  and  bewilderingly  upon  them. 
After  Karakassow's  attempt  the  monastic 
•  hierarchy,  in  their  hatred  of  all  liberal  ten- 
dencies, did  not  find  it  difficult,  by  pointing 
to  the  aberrations  of  a  few  of  the  seminary 
pupils,  to  inspire  the  Government  with  dis- 
trust of  its  own  reforming  tendencies.  Even 
the  fact  that  the  whole  Russian  press  had 
strengthened  and  encouraged  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  was,  in  the  adversary's 
hands,  a  means  of  making  the  work  suspect- 
ed. At  the  same  time  the  nationalist  press 
left  off  making  the  Orthodox  Church  a  sub- 
ject for  rational  criticism ;  and  its  earlier  zeal 
for  social  and  political  freedom  changed  into 
what  was  called  "national  patriotism" — a 
sterile  propaganda  against  the  non-orthodox 
Christians  of  the  Western  provinces,  and  a 
fanatical  terrorism  against  their  non-Russian 
populations.     Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 


progress  of  social  democracy  and  nihilism  in 
the  clerical  schools ;  but  neither  is  it  known 
how  much  of  the  Government  reform  is  still 
left  standing  in  them,  and  whether  insensibly 
the  old  state  of  things  has  not  been  com- 
pletely restored.  It  is  the  same  vrith  the  in- 
tended amelioration  of  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  secular  clergy.  This  also  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Government,  in  order 
to  check  the  influence  of  the  monks  and  to 
win  the  popes  to  its  side.  The  time  seems 
still  distant  for  the  barriers  to  fall  which  now 
condemn  the  secular  clergy  to  an  isolation 
from  the  world  similar  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lars; and  till  this  happens  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  Church  into  a  living 
and  fruitful  organism  is  impossible.  Hith- 
erto Russo-Greek  Orthodoxy  has  grown 
nothing  but  weeds.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
ruinous  indifference  to  religion  deadens  the 
action  of  feeling  and  intelligence,  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  in  widening  circles, 
is  exaggerated  into  a  complete  negation  of 
all  moral  principles  of  human  life ;  on  the 
other  hand,  continually  increasing  multitudes 
are  seeking  in  a  wilderness  of  sects  for  that 
religious  peace  and  elevation  which  are  de- 
nied them  in  the  stark  and  empty  formalism 
of  the  State  Church.  These  sects  are  at- 
tractive from  their  secrecy,  and  gain  a  halo 
of  sanctity  from  their  persecution  by  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  while 
this  very  persecution  necessarily  drives  them, 
not  only  into  a  dogmatic  opposition  to  the 
Russo-Greek  faith,  but  also  into  conspiracies 
against  the  State,  against  society,  and  against 
all  religious  organization.  The  sects  are 
already  a  real  though  secret  power  in  Russia ; 
and,  since  the  "  new  era "  of  Alexander  ii_ 
began,  they  have  risen  to  much  higher  im- 
portance than  before.  Their  danger  lies  not 
m  their  material  or  moral  forces,  but  in  their- 
seclusion  from  the  formative  influence  of  the 
elements  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  civili- 
zation, in  the  half-accidental  half -axiomatic 
abstinence  of  their  adherents  from  education^ 
and  in  their  hostility  to  any  kind  of  progress, 
in  the  world  or  in  humanity.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  no  spiritual  weapons  wherewith 
to  fight  against  tno  schism ;  her  only  appeals 
are  to  the  police  and  the  coercive  power  of 
the  secular  government.  Thus  she  unites 
sectaries,  who  have  nothing  else  in  common, 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence,  and  heaps 
together  a  colossal  mass  of  inflammable  and 
revolutionary  elements,  into  which  the  slight- 
est breeze  may  easily  convey  a  spark.  With- 
out the  spiritualization  of  the  Church  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  the  sects  is  impossible. 
But  the  fact  that  the  dead  formalism  of  the 
Church  is  in  many  respects  a  necessity  for 
the  state-craft  of  the  Czars  renders  it  iinpoa 
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Bible  for  the  Government  to  grant  religiooB 
freedom,  oi  to  accept  toleration  as  a  princi- 
ple of  politica.  EuBsia  will  have  no  solution 
of  this  dilemma  while  alie  retains  her  present 
forms  of  government  and  society ;  nor,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  any  organic  develop- 
ment of  other  conditions  to  be  looked  fur. 
As  hci'etofore,  so  hereafter,  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periments vrill  be  made  with  all  kinds  of  pal- 
lintives — those  of  to-day  less  scientific  in 
origin  and  less  comprehensive  in  working 
than  those  which  preceded  the  attempt  of 
Karakassow.  This  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire how  long  such  a  vacillating  policy  may 
be  able  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  nor  to 
augur  the  probable  conditions  and  events  of 
its  overthrow.  They  can  hardly  imply  the 
approximation  of  Eussian  to  European  cul- 
ture ;  and  still  less  will  they  be  due  to  any 
national  desire  for  inclusion  in  the  cosmopo- 
litan solidarity  of  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
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There  is  something  suspicions  about  a 
violent  onslaught  in  the  name  of  economy 
upon  a  small  and  exceptional  item  in  the* 
ational  expenditure.  The  warfare  waged  in 
be  last  session  of  Parliament  upon  the  es- 
imatesforthe  diplomatic  service  was  mark- 
d  by  this  characteristic  Those  who  carried 
:  on  were  animated,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  by  an  entbuaiaam  seem- 
igly  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  impor- 
ince  of  the  issue  involved.  Mr.  Rylands,  in 
^articular,  handlfed  the  subject  as  one  who 
las  dedicated  his  life  and  strength  to  a  great 
nd  sacred  cause.  Ilis  oross-exami nation  of 
he  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee 
f  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  of  an 
dvocate  intent  upon  convicting  a  criminal 
ut  of  his  own  mouth.  It  reads  like  a  French 
cte  d'accusation.  The  avowed  object  of 
his  attadk  was  to  save  the  public  purse  ;  and 
ertainly  there  are  few  more  worthy  ends 
liat  a  politician  can  propose  to  himself.  But 
'hen  it  is  found  that  the  whole  annual  out- 
ly  on  the  diplomatic  services  of  England  is 
onsiderably  under  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the 
ual  displayed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
am  seems  hardly  accounted  for  by  tiie 
mount  of  the  possible  saving.  Nor  can  it 
e  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  precedent 
,  affords  for  other  and  larger  economies.  It 
lay  be  well  worth  while  to  effect  even  a 
ifling  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
reat  public  office,  or  in  a  small  ofiice  the 


example  of  which  is  likely  to  be  generally 
followed.  But  the  diplomatic  service  staoi^ 
on  a  different  footing  from  any  other.  The 
alleged  extravagant  salary  of  the  Kng&h 
ambassador  at  Paris  or  Vienna  can  hanUjbe 
twisted  into  a  precedent  for  keeping  open 
superfluous  dockyards.  Wherever  the  money 
pwd  by  the  coantiy  is  shown  to  be  more  tbu 
the  services  obtained  for  it  arc  really  ffonb, 
there  of  course  is  a  good  case  for  rednrtioo. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  crusade  recently  set  on 
foot  agtunst  the  diplomatic  estimates  is  lbs: 
the  alleged  excess  of  payment  over  vslae  re- 
ceived is  very  trifling,  while  the  zeal  displajeil 
in  cutting  it  down  is  very  ardent. 

When  the  facts  of  the  case  ore  inqnired 
into,  it  appears  that  some  otlier  con&iden- 
tions  besides  economy  may  enter  into  tht 
question,  The  diplomatic  aerrice  has  Wo 
peculiarities  which  are  calculated  to  uialcii 
disliked.  It  is  to  a  considerable  t^xcai  n 
unpaid  service ;  and  it  is  a  service  in  nLicli 
appointments  ore  made  at  the  discretion  nf 
the  Secretary  of  State.  At  first  sight  il  iq» 
seem  strange  that  economists  should  befott- 
most  in  discrediting  a  system  under  wliicbi 
good  deal  of  work  is  done  for  the  pallic 
without  the  public  having  to  pay  anytLiD^in 
return.  Supposing  all  that  has  ever  bem 
said  as  \a  the  inferiority  of  gratuitous  mA 
to  be  literally  true,  the  balance  of  profit  nM>i 
stiU,  it  might  be  thought,  be  on  tlie  fide  of 
the  nation.  The  explanation  is  that  an  ca- 
paid  service  is  necessarily  recruited  fromi 
class  which  has  other  means  »f  subsisleon 
than  the  proceeds  of  its  own  labour.  A 
young  roan  cannot  begin  life  as  a  diplomalJ^: 
unless  he  has  some  huudrcds  a  year  either  d 
his  own  or  of  his  family's  providing.  Solunt 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  can  never  be  s  really 
open  service.  A  lai^  number  of  the  mt* 
capable  and  the  most  ambitions  of  lb* 
Queen's  subjects  arc  necessarily  shot  om 
from  it.  There  are  obvious  argument®  wbitli 
may  be  ui^ed  against  this  exclusion.  Forcift 
policy  is  an  important  element  iu  the  penenl 
conduct  of  English  affairs;  and  tocontineit' 
management  to  certain  privileged  classes  bi' 
an  appearance  of  running  counter  to  the  sp- 
ei'al  tendency  of  liberal  refornts.  The  scni" 
of  the  State,  it  may  be  said,  ought  to  be  op« 
to  Englishmen  of  every  degree ;  and  it  is  [*■ 
culiarly  undesirable  that  a  restriction  wbifb 
contradicts  this  principle  should  apply  toi 
branch  of  that  service  which  especially  re]''^ 
sent*  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  otherponeiv 
To  foreign  nations,  at  all  events,  toglM^ 
should  appear  as  a  homogeneous  unit  H"' 
is  she  to  do  so  if  the  real  strength  of  bif 
population  is  not  suffered  to  have  any  fhi" 
in  the  duty  of  representing  her  HbroadI 

The  place  that  patronage  still  holds  in  'H' 
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diploraatic  service  is  another  cause  of  its  un- 
popularity. That  the  introduction  of  unlim- 
ited competition  into  the  public  service  has 
been  productive  of  many  advantages  may  be 
freely  admitted,  without  the  popular  zeal  for 
universal  examination  being  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  any  genuine  respect  for  education. 
It  is  found  in  its  highest  development  among 
large  classes  of  persons  who  in  every  other 
relation  of  life  disregard  or  despise  the  cul- 
ture which  in  the  public  service  they  profess 
to  think  so  indispensable.  A  London  mer- 
chant or  a  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  may  be 
assumed  to  be  as  anxious  about  the  proper 
conduct  of  his  own  business  as  about  the 
proper  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  not 
found  that  he  insists  upon  his  clerks  or  his 
overlookers  passing  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, lie  is  apt  to  admire  knowledge  rather 
as  the  universal  leveller  than  as^  the  universal 
cnlightener.  Competition  is  the  solvent 
which  is  to  destroy  aristocratic  influence,  and 
to  give  all  ranks  of  the  community  an  equal 
title  to  employment  in  its  service. 

Connected  in  some  degree  with  this 
element  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  idea  that 
the  existing  diplomatic  organization  is  un- 
favourable to  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 
Foreign  courts  are  an  object  of  ill-defined  sus- 
picion to  many  Englishmen ;  and  this  vague 
sentiment  is  naturally  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  England  abroad 
are  mostly  taken  from  the  upper  classes. 
Non-intervention  is  the  especial  creation  of 
the  middle  class ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  feel  jealous  that  the 
functions  in  which  there  is  most  room  for 
its  exercise  should  be  dischai^ed  by  men  who 
are  supposed  to  view  such  a  policy  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  disUke.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  popular  English  concep- 
tion of  a  diplomatist  is  that  of  a  man  constantly 
endeavounng  to  mix  the  country  up  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Continent,  and  constantly  thwar- 
ted iu  his  endeavours  by  the  practical  shrewd- 
ness of  a  liberal  House  of  Commons,  "Meddle 
and  muddle," — the  phrase  invented  by  a  Par- 
Uamentary  rival  to  describe  the  foreign  policy 
of  a  particular  minister, — represents  accu- 
rately enough  a  very  widely  diffused  estimate 
of  English  diplomacy  as  a  whole.  More  than 
one  plausible  commonplace  is  enlisted  in  the 
support  of  this  theory.  Why,  it  is  often 
asked,  should  diplomacy  be  a  distinct  pro- 
fession ?  Of  course  the  routine  work  of  an 
embassy  must  be  carried  on  by  clerks  possess- 
ing some  acquaintance  with  the  matters 
which  habitually  come  before  them  ;  and  a 
small  staff  might  be  maintained  at  the  prin- 
cipal capitals  to  give  advice  to  British  sub- 
jects in  difliculty,  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  British  trade.     But  what  is  the  need  of 


an  ambassador  constantly  living  at  Paris  or 
St.  Petersburg?  Why  should  not  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  or  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Goveniment,  be  sent  out  to 
negotiate  important  treaties  or  to  remove 
unlooked-for  misunderstandings,  and  Eng- 
land be  left  at  other  times  without  any 
special  representatives  ?  The  most  successful 
treaty  of  modem  times  was  arranged  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Cobden's  labours  have  been  worth 
more  to  Great  Britain  than  those  of  all  her 
regular  diplomatists  put  together.  Why  then 
should  not  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  be  made  the  type  of 
all  similar  transactions,  and  occasional  mis- 
sions be  universally  substituted  for  regular 
representation  ?  For  what,  after  all,  is  the 
business  of  an  ambassador  ?  It  is  to  convey 
to  the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  the 
opinion  of  his  own  Government  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  the  two  countries  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  report  to  his  own 
Government  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  is  in  communication.  But 
both  these  ends  might  be  better  answered  if 
each  Government  would  gather  the  opiuion 
of  the  other  from  the  debates  in  Parliament 
— in  countries  where  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions exist — and  from  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  newspapers,  and  give  any  com- 
ments it  might  think  necessary  through  the 
medium  of  a  direct  despatch  from  one  foreign 
minbter  to  the  other.  Those  who  argue  in 
this  way  naturally  view  with  peculiar  dislike 
the  practice  of  maintaining  representatives  at 
small  Courts.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  having  an 
ambassacior  constantly  resident  at  Paris  or 
Berlin,  of  what  possible  use,  they  ask,  can  a 
minister  be  at  Darmstadt  or  Berne  ?  The 
small  states  of  Europe  have  now  no  policy  of 
their  own,  even  when  they  are  still  nominally 
independent ;  and  when  they  are  neutralized 
by  treaty  this  absence  of  a  policy  becomes 
an  essential  feature  of  their  position. 

This  seems  to  be  the  outline  of  the  case 
urged  against  the  continuance  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  on  its  present  footing.  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  appointed  on  the  14th  of 
February  1870  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  was  not  able  to  bring  its  labours  to 
an  end  by  the  close  of  the  session ;  but  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined ;  and 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  regards  the  diplo- 
matic branch  of  the  inquiry,  may  be  consid- 
ered complete.  The  materials  thus  collected 
are  useful  as  a  help  towards  some  general 
conclusions  on  the  uses  and  requirements  of 
the  diplomatic  service, 

A    difficulty  occurs  on  the  threshold  of 
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llie  subject.  To  ask  for  proof  of  the  value 
to  a  itatioii  of  being  represented  by  compe- 
tent ininislers  at  foreign  Courts,  is  like  ask- 
ing for  a  proof  that  sugar  is  sweet.  If  it  is 
baid,  by  way  of  answer,  that  a  government 
needs  to  be  kept  fully  acquainted  with  the 
politics,  at  all  events  the  esternal  politics,  of 
foreign  countricB,  and  that  it  should  be  able, 
aa  it  sees  occasion,  to  impress  its  views  of 
Eluropean  affture  upon  foreign  governments, 
tlie  rejoinder  will  be  a  direct  denial.  Eng- 
land, in  the  opiiiion  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  diplomatic  corps  disbanded,  ought 
to  have  no  foreign  policy  strictly  so  called, 
and  consequently  she  need  employ  no  one 
to  explain  it  to  foreign  statesmen.  This 
position  might  be  overturned  by  a  demon- 
sbntiott  of  the  futiliiy  of  the  formula  "  non- 
intervention," except  90  far  as  it  describes 
an  accidental  attitude  of  the  nation  under 
the  influence  of  conflicting  sympathies.  But 
ib  will  fall  more  strictly  within  the  limitt.  of 
the  special  (lueatiou  under  discussion,  to 
show  tbat,  even  if  the  ideal  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  properly  summed  up  in  this  misun- 
derstood puraac,  diplomacy  has  still  its  use 
'  function  in  the  State.  It  sometimes 
es  two  to  prevent  aa  well  as  to  make  a 
rrel;  and  the  most  peaceably  disposed 
ions  cannot  look  to  be  always  cxcinpt 
n  the  danger  of  having  qoarreb  forced 
in  them. 

)iplomiicy  serves  to  ward  off  this  danger 
ffo  ways  :  first,  directly,  by  the  influence 
lie  representatives  on  the  Courts  to  which 
y  are  accredited  ;  and  secondly,  indirect- 
by  the  information  they  convey  to  their 
1  Government,  and  the  precautions  which 
latter  ore  thereby  enabled  to  adopt 
?liosc  who  argue  that  the  value  of  diplo- 
!y  has  been  overrated  lay  great  stress  on 
alleged  change  that  has  come  over  Euro- 
n  policy  since  the  genera]  establishment 
constitutional  government  in  greater  or 
completeness.  They  admit  tbat  when 
deci^on  between  peace  and  war  rested 
!i  an  autocratic  sovereign,  a  dexterous  or 
l-limed  representation  from  an  ambassa- 
niight  have  a  con^derable  and  even  a 
iraount  influence  in  determining  the  ac- 
I  of  a  great  power.  But  now  that  overy- 
ig  is  settled  by  the  will  of  the  peopie  as 
lenced  by  the  votes  of  the  legislature, 
opportunities  for  personal  intervention 
thu  sort  are,  they  maintain,  done  away 
1.  No  envoy  can  gain  the  ear  of  a 
)le  people;  and  consequently  no  envoy 
do  much  more,  than  might  oe  done,  by 
:»>atch  addressed  directly  from  the  Eng- 
Forcign  OfBce  to  the  Government  whose 
d-will  it  is  desired  to  secure,  or  by  a 
;ment  of  the  views  and   iatentioDS  of 


the  English  Cabinet  commnuieated  to  Pw- 
Uament,  and  through  I'arliamfent  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  learning  it.  This  statemegt 
of  the  facU  is  wrong  in  both  particnlan. 
Constitutional  government,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  usually  understood  in 
England,  does  not  esist  in  any  one  of  the 
great  Continental  powers ;  and  even  if  it  did 
exist,  it  is  only  the  sphere  of  diplomatic  in- 
fluence that  would  bavo  been  changed. 
Englishmen  are  so  accnstomed  to  see  the 
policy  of  the  country  determined  by  the  min- 
istry which  commands  the  confidence  of  ihe 
House  of  Commons,  without  regard  to  tha  per- 
sonal wishes  or  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  thtt 
they  are  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  thil 
the  same  names  everywhere  imply  the  sum 
things.  Every  European  ruler  has  his  min- 
isters ;  and  nearly  every  Enropean  mier  ap- 
points and  dismisses  those  ministeis  vrith 
more  or  less  reference  to  the  votes  of  the  leg- 
islature. Russia  and  Turkey  arc  exceptioni 
even  to  this  last  rule ;  and  therefore  in  KosEJa 
and  Turkey  an  English  envoy  has  as  macl 
importance  as  ever.  But  even  in  conntiics 
which  have  adopted  a  representative  sjBtcm, 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  is  very  little  im- 
paired. In  France  until  the  other  day  the 
Foreign  Minister  was  Uttle  more  than  tlie 
Emperor's  private  secretary.  He  was  cbflng- 
ed  from  time  to  time  according  aa  the  Em- 
peror's own  policy  inclined  in  this  or  thit 
direction ;  hut  the  motive  that  determinMi 
the  dismissal  of  one  or  the  appointment  of 
another  was  simply  their  fitness,  from  thar 
known  sentiments  or  their  diplomatic  ante- 
cedents, to  carry  out  the  Emperor's  plam 
In  Prussia,  Count  Bismarck  enjoys  an  eitn- 
ordinary  aaeendanoy  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  by  that  n 


he  has  shaped  the  coarse 


of  Prussian  policy  pretty  much  as  he  liked. 
But,  though  he  has  for  the  most  part  been 
able  to  direct  the  Royal  will,  be  baa  nerer 
been  able  to  leave  it  out  of  his  calculations 
In  Austria  perhaps,  since  tbe  late  refoimti 
the  case  is  different ;  and  if  the  Emperor 
and  Count  Benst  were  to  find  themselrts 
hopelessly  opposed  upon  a  question  of  poli- 
cy, it  may  be  that  the  Emperor  would  give 
way.  But  '  constitutional  government  in 
Austria  is  hardly  old  enough  to  allow  of 
much  confidence  upon  this  head.  To  «11 
appearance  the  Emperor  has  up  t«  this  time 
been  convinced  by  his  minist«r'B  aignmeota, 
and  has  consequently  consented  to  cany  eat 
his  minister's  plans.  There  are  as  yet  too 
few  materials  to  enable  us  to  prophesy  wl>*l 
would  happen  if  this  concord  between  them 
were  to  come  to  an  end.  Even  in  Italy,  the 
youngest  of  constitutional  monarchiea,  tbe 
action   of    the   GovemmeLt    in  n^fsrd  to 
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Rome  has  he^n  considerably  inflaenced  by  | 
the  personal  seatlinenta  of  Victor  EmanaeL 
Bat  sapposing  every  Contiuental  nation 
were  governed  after  a  strictly  English  fash- 
ion, and  that  its  attitude  towards  other  na- 
tions were  determined  by  ministers  respon- 
sible to  and  virtually  appointed  by  the  pop- 
nUir  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  skilled  diplomatist  would  not  be 
gone.     It  would  no  longer  be  his  business  to 
(]^de  the  mind  of  the  soverei^  in  a  direction 
favoorable  to  the  views  of  the  government 
he  represents;  but  a  task  of  still  greater 
nicety  and  difficulty  would  be  laid  upon  him 
in  the  gtiidance  of  the  mind  of  the  minister. 
For  although  the  latter  may  in  theory  be 
merely  a  representative  of  representatives, 
the  executive  embodiment  of  the  legislative 
vrill,  it  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  to 
liis  hold  upon  Parliament  and  the  country 
will  be  his  power  of  acting  in  anticipation 
of  both,  in  the  assurance  of  gaining  their 
subsequent   assent  to   what  he   has  done. 
Lord  Palmerston's  share  in  the  Chinese  war 
of  1 857  is  an  instance  of  this ;  and  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  his  long  career  the 
gnidance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
was  almost  as  much  in  his  hands  as  though 
he  had  been  an  autocratic  ruler.    In  the  com- 
binations of  ministerial  and  royal  government 
which  now  exist  on  the  Continent  the  part 
played  by  a  minister  is  still  more  important. 
Ini^^ad  of  having  to  control  an  assembly  he 
has  only  to  influence  his  sovereign ;  and  if, 
as  sometimes  happens,   this  \aUeT  process 
has  been  effected  once  for  nil,  the  minister 
becomes  in  effect  irresponsible.     The  diplo- 
matist who  could  persuade  Count  Bismarck 
in  any  given  case  might  boast  not  unfairly 
that  he  had  determined  the  action  of  Prus- 


sia. 


It  follows  necessarily  from  the  place  that 
personal  influence  holds  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  that  diplomacy  must  in  many  instan- 
ces, and  those  often  the  most  important, 
be  strictly  secret  Ahhough  open  diploma- 
cy commends  itself  to  some  unthinking  poli- 
ticians because  it  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
manly  and  straightforward,  a  very  httle  re- 
flection will  show  that  it  is  almost  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  There  is  if  passage  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  evidence  before  the  Select 
Conmiittee  of  last  session  which  gives  the 
experience  upon  this  point  of  a  statesman 
who  had  unusual  opportunities  of  bringing 
theory  to  the  test  of  observation  : — **  With 
regard  to  the  value  of  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice generally,  is  it  not  the  case  that  what 
may  be  called  the  greatest  feats  of  diploma- 
cy are  those  that  are  unknown  to  the  world ; 
for  instance,  where  great  wars  have  been 
quietly  prevented,  or  the  commencement  of  | 


evil  in  the  relations  between  countries  avert- 
ed ;  that  in  fact,  the  country  frequently,  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  successes,  has  not  known 
the  greatest  successes  of  its  diplomacy? — 
I  tlunk  that  that  is  perfectly  accurate ; 
things  have  been  done  that  exactly  fulfil  the 
conditions  that  vou  have  mentioned;  evil 
may  be  averted,  and  ^ood  may  be  done,  but 
the  causes,  the  mainsprings  of  that  remain 
concealed,  and  very  desirable  it  is  that  they 
should  be  so.  Supposing  that  a  particular 
country  exercises  moral  influence,  and  makes 
another  government  feel  that  it  is  wron^f, 
that  it  interposes  quietly  and  mediates  be- 
tween two  other  countries,  and  brings  the 
question  between  the  contending  parties  to 
a  peaceful  solution,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  that  should  not  be  known.  It  would 
only  be  to  the  advantage  or  glorification  of 
the  person  concerned  in  it;  but  it  might 
lead  to  mortification  and  irritation  to  the 
powers  that  had  been  brought  to  that  result 
to  have  it  known  that  it  had  been  done  by 
means  of  foreign  or  external  influence  that 
had  been  exerted.  Therefore,  I  should  al- 
ways consider  that,  unless  there  is  a  public 
necessity,  those  things  should  remain  con- 
cealed. Of  course  I  think  that  everything 
ought  to  be  public  that  can  be,  and  my  no- 
tion of  proper  diplomacy  is  that  everything 
ought  to  be  known  by  the  public  that  is  use- 
ful to  your  own  country  to  know ;  but  that  you 
ought  not  to  make  oabUc  in  yonr  own  conn- 
try  that  which  would  be  prejudicial  or  irrita- 
ting to  others. — Therefore,  when  a  country  is 
considering  the  cost  of  its  diplomatic  service, 
and  whether  it  is  well  to  keep  it  up,  it  ought 
to  take  into  account  that  the  most  valuable 
diplomatic  action  it  can  never  be  aware  of, 
but  it  must  take  on  trust  very  much  the 
beneficial  nature  of  diplomacy,  becanse 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  its  most  val- 
uable operations  are  unseen  f — ^That  is  per- 
fectly true ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
sorts  of  occurrences  happen  often  in  which 
diplomatists,  whether  an  ambassador  or  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  intervene;  but  to  my 
own  knowledge,  some  of  them  have  done 
so  very  successfully  indeed,  and  those  cases 
will  never  be  known." 

In  the  examination  of  more  than  one 
witness  before  the  Select  Committee,  Mr. 
Bylands  laid  great  stress  upon  that  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  a  diplomat- 
ist has  to  act  which  has  followed  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  telegraph.  The 
argument  which  nnderiay  his  questions  was 
to  this  effect:  The  importance  of  having 
able  and  carefully-trained  representatives  at 
a  foreign  Court  depends  upon  the  de- 
mands which  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
business  makes  upon  the  judgment  and  tact 
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of  the  diplornatiHt.  In  proportion  ea  the 
facilities  for  receiving  instractions  from  his 
Government  are  inoreaaed  these  demands 
become  less ;  in  any  important  emergency, 
or  at  any  difficult  stage  of  a,  negotiation, 
the  envoy  ean  now  apply  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  receive  precise  instructions  how 
to  act  under  the  particular  circumstances 
which  have  arisen.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  just  as  great 
need  for  judgment  and  tact  on  the  ^rt 
of  the  minister  as  there  ever  was.  The 
utmost  that  quicker  means  of  commnnica- 
tion  have  done  ia  slightly  to  modify  the 
way  in  which  these  qualities  exhibit  them- 
selves. The  telegraph  conveys  hints  rather 
than  instructions,  conclusions  rather  than 
premisses.  The  envoy  has  to  put  together 
these  hints,  and  to  supply  the  reasoning 
by  which  those  conclusions  are  to  be  en- 
forced. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  question 
be  has  aslied  of  his  Government  admits 
of  a  definitive  answer.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  to  consent  to  a  particular  clause 
of  a  treaty,  or  to  reject  a  particular  basis 
of  arrangement.  But,  more  often  the  in- 
itnictjons  sent  out  to  him  .require  to  be 
ncted  on  with  discretion,  to  be  amplified 
}r  even  modified  in  their  details,  to  be 
Siecuted  in  the  spirit  at  the  cost,  it  may 
oe,  of  some  trifling  departure  from  the 
letter.  It  is  not  possible  to  convey  all  this 
by  telegraph  ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
fresh  complications  might  arise  several  times 
&  day  in  Uie  course  of  a  negotjation.  If 
the  envoy  never  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, but  always  waited  until  each  fresh 
itep  was  marked  out  for  him  from  home, 
bis  Government  would  be  driven  in  sheer 
weariness  to  find  an  agent  willing  to  act 
Dn  more  general  instructions.  Besides  this, 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  impUes,  if  .time  ia  to  be  saved, 
\  previous  use  of  it  by  the  envoy.  How 
this  affects  the  question  is  very  well  stated 
n  Mr.  Morier's  evidence : — "  What  seems 
a  have  been  entirely  foi^otten  is  that  be- 
:ore  the  Foreign  SeeretMy  can  convey  his 
)rders  to  the  diplomatic  agent  he  must 
lave  the  telegraphic  report  of  the  diplo- 
natic  agent  upon  which  to  base  his  cr- 
iers. Now  anybody  who  has  thought  upon 
;he  subject  knows  that,  of  all  the  re- 
sponsible and  of  all  the  difficult  things 
:o  do,  to  convey  a  completely  new  politi- 
;al  situation,  snch  as  can  be  the  result 
■)i  a  day's  conference,  in  a  telegram  of 
iome  70  or  80  words,  and  to  convey  it 
n  such  a  form  that  not  only  the  Foreign 
Minister  bat  perhaps  a  Cabinet  Council 
nay  be  able  to  decide  upon  it,  is  an  in- 
ellectual   tour  de  force  which   requires   an 


exceedingly  snperior  kind  of  agent.  If  joo 
take  the  old  conferences  at  Verona  orAii.b- 
Chapetlc,  or  any  of  those  places,  you  had 
there  a  number  of  ambasaadoni  who  Kt- 
tled  themselves  very  comfortably  for  a  so- 
journ of  weeks  or  monihs.  Whenever  ■ 
conference  hiid  taken  place,  couriers  were 
sent  back  to  the  different  capitals,  and  thef 
would  wait  till  the  answers  came,  so  Ihit 
no  step  was  taken  by  those  confetencea 
for  which  the  Ministers  had  not  the  mM 
detailed  instructions.  Instead  of  thit  ve 
have  now  a  system  of  telegraphing;  and 
therefore,  though  in  one  sense  it  reliera 
the  responsibility  of  the  ambassador  ot 
ministev,  in  another  it  enormously  adds 
to  it 

The  second  great  function  of  a  diplo- 
matist is  the  communication  of  iofoniu- 
tion  to  his  Government.  He  is  phu^ed  at 
the  social  centre  of  the  State  to  which 
be  is  accredited,  and  consequently  he  com- 
mands the  best  opportunities  of  diseecn- 
ing  its  policy  and  intentions.  The  Talne 
of  the  knowledge  derived  from  this  soiuee 
will  vary  with  circumstances.  Where  per- 
sonal government  prevails  it  will  be  grfat- 
est ;  because  the  Court  takes  its  tone  frgm 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  will  of  the  Sovereiipi 
determines  the  action  of  the  States  In 
really  constitutional  countries  it  will  l« 
least;  because  in  these  the  action  of  dti 
State  is  decided  by  other  influences  Hun 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  and  influenw 
which  are  not  necessarily  represented  io 
the  Court.  Still,  even  in  the  latter  ait. 
an  ambassador  may  be  of  very  great  dm  to 
his  Government,  if  he  has  the  power  of 
noting  and  weighing  the  various  cuttkiIi 
of  public  opinion.  For  instance,  a  dt[Jo- 
matist,  who  had  been  resident  in  Eogliuid 
during  the  American  war,  might  have  com- 
pletely misled  those  who  trusted  to  his  in- 
formation, if,  from  the  very  general  sympatli; 
with  the  Southern  States  which  he  woflW 
have  observed  in  society,  he  had  drawa 
the  natural  inference  that  England  wonld 
be  likely  to  intervene  in  their  favoar.  Bnl 
then  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  real  fiwctj 
at  work  \xf  the  country  would  have  eiu- 
bled  a  diplomatist  to  aeenre  hu  Oot«f* 
ment  beforehand  that  nothing  of  the  boil 
would  be  attempted.  Probably  the  f»l« 
expectations  which  Napoleon  lu.  bdlt  upon 
the  anxiety  of  the  South  German  popnli- 
tions  to  be  set  free  from  Prussian  dictatwn 
had  their  origin  in  a  diplomatic  blonder. 
His  envoys  stud  that  snch  sentiments  «■ 
isUd;  and  they  were  not  st  the  pau» 
to  balance  them  against  the  inflocn'*' 
which  would   draw  all  the  German  SUIe 
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to  the  side  of  Prussia,  so  soon  as  Prus- 
sia, l)y  liaviog  to  defend  German  territory 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  made  their 
cause  and  hers  one. 

The  knowIedjBce  gained  by  an  envoy  will 
often  concern  the  relations  of  the  State 
\vith  a  power  other  than  his  own  country. 
Tha  ministers  with  whom  he  is  in  commu- 
nication are  naturally  on  their  guard  when 
what  they  say  is  certain  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  very  persons  from  whom  they  may 
wish  to  conceal  their  intentions.  But  where 
the  envoys  of  other  powers  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  not  quite  the  same  motive 
for  caution  ;  and  the  English  ambassador  at 
Vienna  may  know  more  of  the  feelings  of 
Austria  towards  Russia  than  the  Russian 
ambassador  himself.  More  than  this,  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  views  of  one  Court 
may  come  from  an  envoy  resident  at  another 
Court.  At  St.  Petersburg,  for  example,  the 
.  views  of  the  Government  upon  the  Pan-Sla- 
vonic movement  must  be  learned  from  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs ;  but  at  Stock- 
holm they  may  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
less  cautious  diplomatist^  and  may  be  talked 
of  by  him  to  his  colleagues  with  a  frankness 
the  in  judiciousness  of  which  is  not  fully 
seen  by  him  because  the  question  in  no  way 
concerns  the  interests  of  Sweden.  This  is 
one  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  mis- 
sions at  small  Courts.  At  all  events  they 
afford  abundance  of  diplomatic  gossip ;  and 
an  envoy  who  knows  how  to  winnow  gossip 
properly  may  from  time  to  time  come  upon 
facts  of  real  moment  for  his  Government  to 
know.  Lord  Malmesbury  says  that  the  two 
most  important  pieces  of  information  he 
received  whilst  at  the  Foreign  OtRce — the 
intention  of  the  Austrians  to  cross  tbe  Ti- 
cino  in  1869,  and  the  intention  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  to  annex  Savoy — came,  one 
from  the  English  minister  at  Hanover,  the 
other  from  the  English  minister  at-  Berne. 
"There  is  often,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  truly 
says,  "great  discretion  at  one  Court  and  very 
little  at  another ;''  and  the  fact  that  the  small 
Courts  have  rarely  any  foreign  interests  of 
their  own  tends  to  reduce  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse of  the  various  representatives  to 
a  conversational  level,  which  an  observant 
diplomatist  may  sometimes  find  extremely 
suggestive.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage 
derivable  from  these  small  missions.  The 
conduct,  for  example,  of  a  State  of  little 
intrinsic  importance  in  the  hierarchy  of 
European  powers  may  have  a  beneficial  or 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  "  In  the  small  missions,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  "there  are  constantly  ques- 
tions arising,  in  which,  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  a  British  representative,  a  mis- 


understanding is  cleared  up  or  a  claim  is 
satisfied,  which  if  not  taken  in  time  would 
very  likely  lead  to  a  serious  complication 
hereafter.  The  smallest  kingdom  in  Europe 
is  Greece ;  but  a  rupture  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  even  if  it  did  not  involve  us 
in  a  war,  would  produce  a  disturbance  which 
would  certainly  cost  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  saving  you  might  effect  in  reducing 
your  legation  there."  Of  course  the  recent 
changes  in  Gennany  and  Italy  have  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  suppression  of  several  of 
these  smaller  missions ;  but,  so  long  as  there 
is  even  a  semblance  of  independence  kept 
up  by  a  vassal  sovereign,  there  seem  to  be 
adequate  reasons  why  England  should  be  re- 
presented at  his  Court. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  growing 
importance  of  the  press  in  every  European 
country,  and  the  weight  assigned,  at  least 
in  every  constitutional  country,  to  the  dis- 
cussions which  take  place,  in  the  legisla- 
ture, have  virtually  superseded  diplomacy  as 
a  source  of  political  information.  No  doubt 
the  debates  in  a  foreign  legislature  are  some- 
times of  great  value  as  an  index  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government ;  but  the  proportion 
of  important  affairs  which  are  submitted  to 
Parliamentary  discussion  is  very  much  less 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England;  and 
even  in  England  there  are  many  matters  in 
which  another  Government  may  be  inter- 
ested, which  never,  or  only  after  a  long 
delay,  find  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Besides  this,  as  Lord  Derby 
told  the  Select  Committee,  "  life  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  read  all  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  various  legblative  bodies  of  Eu- 
rope;" and  unless  the  Foreign  Secretary 
possessed  an  unusually  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  public  men  of  every  country,  and  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  several  phases 
of  public  opinion  which  they  represent,  he 
would  miss  the  significance  of  much  that 
passes  in  foreign  legislatures  if  his  atten- 
tion were  not  called  to  it  by  a  resident  en- 
voy. Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  information  supplied  by 
newspapers.  That  which  is  gained  from 
English  journals  will  usually  be  found  in 
letters  from  tbeir  correspondents  in  various 
countries;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  the 
same  in  kind  as  that  communicated  by  an 
envcJy,  but  greatly  inferior  in  value.  In 
both  cases  the  writer  sends  home  all  the  in- 
teUigence  he  can  lay  hold  of.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  diplomatist,  the  writer  has  ac- 
cess to  the  best  sources,  and  those  from 
whom  he  gains  the  contents  of  his  despatch 
knew  that  what  they  said  will  not  necessari- 
ly be  given  to  the  world ;  whereas,  in  the 
case   of    a   newspaper    correspondent,    the 
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sources  of  his  information  are  probably  in- 
ferior in  themselves,  and  nothing  is  com- 
municated to  him  that  is  not  intended  for 
the  public  ear.  As*  regards  foreign  news- 
papers, if  the  news  given  in  them  relates 
to  other  countries  than  those  in  which  they 
are  published,  it  must  be  taken  with  the 
same  distrust;  if  it  relates  to  their  own 
countries,  there  are  other  disadvantages  to 
be  contended  with.  Many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Continental  journals  are  inspired  by 
the  Government,  or  by  a  particular  minister ; 
and  they  are  largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  intended  to  serve  a  special 
purpose.  Statements  of  this  kind  repre- 
sent not  the  fact,  not  even  what  a  shrewd 
and  practised  observer  supposes  to  be  the 
fact,  but  merely  what  the  Government  or 
the  minister  wishes  the  particular  readers 
for  whom  the  paper  is  primarily  intended 
to  suppose  to  be  the  fact.  It  may  often 
be  convenient  that  the  English  Foreign  Sec- 
retary should  know  of  this  wish,  since  it 
may  help  him,  if  only  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary, to  divine  the  real  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  invents  and  circulates  the 
news  in  question.  But  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge has  at  most  only  a  secondary  worth. 
It  is  useful  as  serving  to  correct  or  give 
the  key  to  other  knowledge;  but  that  is 
all. 

When  it  is  understood  what  English  di- 
plomatists have  to  do,  the  next  step  is  to 
inquire  by  what  process  they  ought  to  be 
chosen  and  trained.  Here  however  an  insur- 
mountable diflSculty  occurs.  There  neither 
is  nor  can  be  any  thoroughly  satisfactory 
mode  of  choosing  them ;  and  the  very  best 
training  to  which  they  can  be  subjected  when 
chosen  only  covers  the  least  important  part 
of  their  duties.  A  diplomatist  is  in  a  sense 
bom,  not  made.  Knowledge  of  character 
may  be  cultivated  and  developed  by  the  study 
of  men ;  but  in  the  first  instance  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  matter  of  instinct  But  this 
instinct  can  only  be  tested  by  actual  prac- 
tice, so  that,  as  regards  this  qualification, 
the  minister  who  has  to  provide  the  service 
with  recruits  has  no  option  but  to  take  them 
pretty  much  at  random.  He  can  insist  of 
course  that  they  shall  have  received  a  fair 
education,  and  be  in  all  respects  equal  to 
average  students  in  the  liberal  professions ; 
but  he  can  do  no  more.  He  might  institute 
a  preliminary  examination  as  severe  as  that 
required  for  the  highest  university  honours ; 
but  he  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  exclude 
the  most  promising  candidates  by  this 
means  as  to  secure  them.  No  doubt,  spe- 
cial training  will  go  some  way  to  make  a  man 
a  good  diplomatist.   Besides  that  knowledge 


of  languages  which  is  so  elementary  a  re- 
quirement in  diplomacy  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  always  possessed,  the  two  gieU 
subjects  of  history  and  law  should  be  care- 
fully studied  from  a  diplomatic  point  of 
view.  Modem  history,  including  the  his- 
tory of  treaties  and  the  history  of  interna- 
tional law,  should  be  mast-ered  in  detail  at 
all  events  since  the  formation  of  the  modern 
State  system  in  Europe.  International  law  is 
a  diplomatist's  chief  tool ;  and  in  an  empiri- 
cal sort  of  way  he  is  probably  fairly  familiar 
with  it.  But  competent  authorities  testify 
to  the  necessity  of  founding  his  acquaint- 
ance with  international  law  on  the  study  of 
Roman  law.  Mr.  Morier  insists  on  the  im- 
portance, "for  the  purpose  of  mutual  inter- 
course and  negotiation,  that  the  parties 
holding  the  intercourse  and  negotiating 
should  have  a  body  of  thought  and  formu- 
las in  common  ; "  and,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  he  adduces  his  own  experience  hov 
much  his  action  as  a  diplomatist  has  beco 
"  paralysed  by  an  ignorance  of  the  civil  law." 
To  Mr.  Grant  Duff  it  appears  "  quite  mons- 
trous, when  we  consider  how  enormously  the 
whole  modes  of  thoughts  of  the  statesmen  and 
publicists  of  continental  Europe  are  coloured 
by  the  jurispmdence  of  Rome,  that  some  se- 
curity should  not  be  taken  that  at  least  the  ont- 
lines  of  that  magnificent  system,  and  especial- 
ly its  terminology,  shoidd  be  mastered  by  the 
young  diplomatist."  Professor  Maine  thos 
explains  the  double  disadvantage  under 
which  England  labours  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  on  this  head : — **  There  cannot  he 
a  doubt  that  our  success  in  ne^fotiation  is 
sometimes  perceptibly  affected  by  our  ne- 
glect of  Roman  law ;  for,  from  this  caose, 
we  and  the  public,  or  negotiators  from 
other  countries,  constantly  misunderstand 
each  other.  It  is  not  rarely  that  we  refuse 
respect  or  attention  to  diplomatic  communi- 
catiops,  as  wide  of  the  point  and  full  of 
verbiage  or  conceits,  when  in  fact  they  owe 
those  imaginary  imperfections  simply  to  the 

J'uristical  point  of  view  from  which  they 
lave  been  conceived  and  written.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  State  Papers  of  English 
origin,  which,  to  an  Englishman's  mind, 
ought,  from  their  strong  sense  and  direct- 
ness, to  carry  all  before  them,  will  often 
make  but  an  inconsiderable  impression  on 
the  recipient,  from  their  not  falling  in  with 
the  course  of  thought  which  he  insensihlr 
pursues  when  dealing  with  a  question  of 
public  law.  In  trath  the  technicalities  of 
Roman  law  are  as  really,  though  not  so  vis- 
ibly, mixed  up  with  questions  of  diplomacy 
as  are  the  technicalities  of  special  pleadinif 
with  points  of  the  English  common  law.  So 
long     as    they    cannot     be    disentangled, 
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Englisli  ii^fluence  sufifers  obvious  disadvan- 
ta<re  through  the  imperfect  coraraunion  of 
thought." 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  neither  the  ap- 
pointment nor  the  training  of  diplomatists 
can  be  reduced  to  a  universal  rule,  it  will  be 
more  practically  useful  to  examine  whether 
some  incidental  advantages  are  not  secured 
by  the  present  system  in  both  these  respects 
which  might  be  lost  or  impaired  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  changes  recommended  in  some 
quarters.  The  features  of  the  system  to 
which  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  refer  are  the 
over  high  pay  which  is  alleged  to  be  given  to 
the  ministers  at  the  principal  Courts,  and 
what  is  called  not  very  correctly,  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  service.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Paris  receives  £10,000 ; 
the  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
nople receive  £8000 ;  and  there  are  in  all 
ten  English  representatives  at  foreign  Courts 
whose  salaries  are  not  less  than  £5000.  It 
is  objected,  amongst  other  things,  that  this  is 
much  more  than  is  paid  to  Cabinet  Ministers 
in  England,  and  much  more  than  is  found 
necessary  for  the  United  States  ministers 
in  Europe.  In  the  latter  service  the  heads 
of  the  missions  at  Paris  and  London,  the 
only  two  first-class  missions  mamtained  by 
the  American  Government,  receive  only 
£3591  each.  The  first  of  these  objections 
is  soon  disposed  of.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  principal  Cabinet  Min- 
isters has  long  been  a  subject  of  just  com- 
plaint. The  only  reason  why  it  is  not  felt 
far  more  keenly  than  it  is  is  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  party  government  virtually  make  it 
necessary  that  a  leading  politician  shall  have 
considerable  private  means.  He  is  in  oflSce 
only  for  a  part  of  his  career ;  and  even  if, 
before  taking  office  the  first  time,  he  has 
supported  himself  by  his  own  exertions  in 
a  profession  or  in  commerce,  he  is  seldom 
or  never  able  to  do  so  when  he  is  again  in 
opposition.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
means  of  defrajdng  the"  additional  expenses 
which  their  position  renders  obligatory  than 
as  their  actual  livelihood.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is  true, 
as  it  will  be  seen  presently,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  have  some  private  means  at 
starting ;  but  as  they  advance  in  the  service 
the  salaries  are  at  all  events  permanent,  and 
may  be  all  that  they  have  to  depend  on. 
If  they  are  looked  at  in  this  latter  aspect, 
there  is  a  consensus  of  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  being  too  large,  they  are  too 
small.  "  I  know  it  for  a  fact,"  says  Mr. 
Hammond,  "  that  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  many  of  our  ministers  is  so  large  that 
•    they  are  obliged,  not  only  to  appropriate  to 


it  their  private  income,  but  also  their  cap- 
ital, whicli  they  certainly  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  their  families." 
Lord  Clarendon  says :  "  I  am  certain  they 
are  moderately  paid,  because  I  know  that 
the  generality  of  them  cannot  meet  their 
expenses  from  their  pay."  The  palaries  now 
given  are,  in  most  cases,  the  same  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago,  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  in  every  case  greatly  increased. 
The  old  quiet  unostentatious  life  of  many 
foreign  capitals  has  disappeared,  or  is  fast 
disappearing ;  and  even,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  those  countries  that  used  to  be  eco- 
nomical, and  where  people  used  to  go  with 
their  families  for  purposes  of  saving, 
are  entirely  altered  now  m  that  respect,  and 
are  become  extremely  expensive."  The 
main  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  out- 
lay and  general  mode  of  Hfe  which  has 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  necessarv  for  Enor- 
lish  representatives  at  foreign  Courts  is  real- 
ly necessary,  whether  the  public  gain  by 
their  liberal  exercise  of  hospitality,  whether, 
in  shorty  the  function  of  a  aiplomatist  ought 
to  include  a  large  social  element,  or  could 
be  equally  well  discharged  in  the  seclusion 
of  an  office*  There  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt  what  answer  should  be  given  to 
this  question.  Even  the  instance  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  usually  relied  on  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  social  element 
may  be  safely  left  out  of  the  conception  of 
dipldmacy,  seems  really  to  tell  the  other 
way.  At  least  it  ia  understood  that,  in 
appointing  a  minister  at  the  larger  Euro- 
pean capitals,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  often  hampered  in  his  choice  by 
the  unwillingness  of  men  who  have  not 
large  incomes  of  their  own  to  accept  a  post 
in  which  they  will  have  to  choose  between 
living  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which 
the  representatives  of  other  countries  live, 
and  defraying  the  lai^er  part  of  their  ex- 
penses out  jof  their  own  pockets.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  cases  where  this  alternative  is 
frankly  faced,  and  the  impossibility  of  em- 
ulating the  extravagance  of  diplomatists 
generally  is  accepted,  the  United  States  is 
in  no  way  the  worse.  Even  if  this  were 
true — and  diplomacy  is  not  usually  counted 
among  the  fields  in  which  American  policy 
has  been  conspicuously  successful — it  proves 
nothing  with  regard  to  Great  Britain.  Her 
position  towards  the  Continental  powers  is 
altogether  diflferent  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Because  the  latter  may  safely  dis- 
pense with  the  influence  exercised  through 
social  relations,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
by  social  intercourse,  it  does  not  follow  that 
England  could  afford  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  influence  exercised 
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by  an  English  representative,  whether  on  a 
sovereign  or  a  minister,  will  in  pail;  depend 
on  the  opportunities  he  has  for  studying 
both  the  man  himself  aad  the  circle  by 
which  he  is  habitually  surrounded.  Natu- 
ral acumen  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do 
ever3rthing ;  and  even  what  it  can  do  helps 
a  diplomatist  rather  to  turn  his  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  to  good  account  than  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether.  But  a  diplo- 
matist who  does*  not  mix  habitually  with  the 
society  ©f  the  place  at  which  he  is  resident 
does  virtually  forego  these  opportunities; 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  cannot  go 
constantly  to  other  people's  houses  if  he  is 
denied  the  power  of  opening  his  own  house 
in  return.  The  same  consideration  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  this  important  function  of  diplomacy 
would  be  altogether  in  abeyance  if  a  minis- 
ter lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  The  kind  of 
information  he  becomes  possessed  of  is  either 
such  as  is  floating  about  in  the  poUtical 
society  of  the  capital,  or  such  as  can  only  be 
properly  tested  by  a  man  familiar  with  the 
modes  of  thought  which  prevail  in  that  so- 
ciety. Shut  him  out  from  society,  and  he 
is  reduced  to  supply  the  place  of  this  in- 
formation by  means  which  are  equally  open 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London.  In 
fact  he  becomes  little  more  than  a  precis 
writer  stationed  abroad  to  save  the  Foreign 
Secretary  the  trouble  of  reading  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  Again,  there  are 
some  kinds  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
obtained  in  their  best  form  by  the  actual 
exercise  of  hospitality.  "  If  you  want," 
says  Mr.  Morier,  "  to  know  the  feeling  of  a 
country  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  or 
any  question  like  that,  you  cannot  go  to  one 
individual  here  and  another  there  and  sub- 
mit him  to  cross-examination,  but  hav- 
ing them  about  you,  you  start  the  topic  and 
you  hear  what  they  say  on  all  sides,  and  you 
get  to  have  a  perception  of  the  existing 
st^te  of  opinion  upon  any  given  subject. 
You  cannot  do  any  work,  either  in  diploma- 
cy or  anything  else,  without  taking  in  the 
social  element 

Hospitality,  again,  is  the  most  natural  and 
convenient,  in  many  cases  the  only  wav  of 
repaying  men  for  the  trouble  they  have 
been  at  to  affbrd  information.  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour  put  this  view,  coarsely  perhaps, 
but  truly,  when  he  said,  before  a  Select 
Committee  in  1850  :  "  I  ask  a  man  to  dinner 
who  is  not  able  to  pay  me  by  a  dinner,  and 
who  therefore  is  very  glad  to  pay  me  in 
another  way.  He  may  bring  me  a  piece  of 
intelligence,  for  example."  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  help  is 
<5ained  in  various  ways  from  men  to  whom 


an  ambassador  cannot  offer  money.  This 
sort  of  help  is  not  confined  to  politics.  The 
English  Foreign  Office  is  now  extending  the 
system  of  inquiries  into  various  Kocial  phe- 
nomena in  foreign  countries;  and  these  in- 
quiries can  often  only  be  carried  on  by  ex- 
tracting knowledge  from  other  people's 
brains.  This  process  of  extraction  requires 
time ;  and  when  a  minister  or  a  secretary  of 
legation  has  taken  up  some  hours  of  \\\>  in- 
formant's day,  he  naturally  wishes  to  show 
him  some  civiUty  in  return.  Upon  this 
point  Mr.  Morier  says : — "  You  must  remem- 
ber that  foreign  governments  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us ;  they  have  orders  to  give 
away.  First  of  all,  there  is  very  much  less 
of  inquiry,  by  foreign  governments  than  hy 
us,  but  whenever  there  is  this  kind  of 
inquiry,  it  is  invariably  paid  for  by  an  order; 
that  is  the  received  coin.  V/e  have  got 
no  orders  to  give  away,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  we  have  to  do  by  social  courtesy  which 
other  people  do  very  much  cheaper  by 
means  of  orders.  I  may  give  an  ijistance: 
During  the  Crimean  war  there  was  a  physi- 
cian at  Vienna  who,  I  knew,  had  exception- 
al information  with  regard  to  the  Principali- 
ties, that  was  of  great  importance ;  he  had 
been  there  for  several  months,  drawing  np 
a  report  for  the  Austrian  Government.  I 
knew  of  this,  and  I  at  once  informed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  there  was  thi^ 
man  wit^h  this  special  information,  and  they 
instantly  sent  out  two  army  surgeons  of 
great  eminence,  who  spent  three  days  suck- 
ing this  man's  brain,  and  then  went  off  to 
Bucharest.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
kind  of  official  notice  taken  of  this  mans 
giving  up  three  very  valuable  days,  three 
days  of  his  practice.  He  was  a  httle  hurt 
at  not  getting  any  kind  of  official  acknow- 
ledgment sent  to  him ;  but  this  was  smoothed 
over  by  Httle  attentions  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  mentiotied." 

The  circumstances  from  which  the  exclu- 
sive or  aristocratic  character  of  the  diplomatic 
service  is  said  to  flow  are  two — tbe  nomina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State  without  a 
competitive  examination,  and  the  absence  of 
salary  during  the  stage  of  attacheship. 
There  is  obviously  a  close  connection  he- 
tween  these  two  features.     Even  if  the  first 

* 

appointments  were  thrown  open  to  competi- 
tion, the  number  of  candidates  for  them 
would  be  greatly  limited  by  the  fact  that  for 
four  years  they  carry  no  pay  whatever,  and 
for  a  good  many  years  more  very  little  pay 
— little,  that  is,  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
penses which  the  holder  necessarily  incuR* 
The  nature  of  these  expenses  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  method  by  which 
diplomatic  learning  and  knowledge  is  gau»' 
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ed  is  the  same  in  its  degree  in  every  grade 
of  the  service.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  a  mission,  from  the  ambassador  down 
to  the  junior  attach6,  to  see  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible of  the  society  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lives.     To  do  this  even  in  London  would  re- 
quire more  than  the  £150  a  year  which  is 
the  pay  of  a  third  secretary,  not  to  mention 
that  to  get  even  this  £160  a  man  must  have 
served  without  salary  for  four  years;   and 
some  European  capitals  are  far  more  expen- 
sive, at  least  for  young  men,  than  London 
itself.     At  St   Petersburg  Mr.  Hammond 
reckons  that  an  attache  cannot  live  upon 
less  than  £800  a  year.     He  cannot  find  in- 
expensive lodgings ;  he  has  no  club  at  which 
to  dine  cheaply ;   he  cannot  do  without  a 
servant,  and  hardly  without  a  carriage.     At 
Vienna  a  hired  fiacre  is  not  allowed  within 
the  court-yard  of  any  of  the  great  houses ; 
and,  though  a  private  fiacre  will  answer  all 
purposes,  even  this  costs  at  least  £20   a 
month.      It  follows   from   this  that  Lord 
Clarendon  is  decidedly  under  the  mark  when 
he  says  that  £400  a  year  is  the  very  lowest 
amount  of  private   means  which   a  young 
man  ought  to  have  if  he  thinks  of  becoming 
a  diplomatist.     Indeed  he  qualifies  his  own 
statement  by  the  addition :  "  There  are  one 
or  two  Courts  to  which  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  one  to  go,  because  £400 
a  year  is  reaUy  not  suflScient  for  them  there." 
In  the  interest  of  the  service  therefore  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  bound  rather  to  raise 
than  lower  the  pecuniary  qualification  which 
is  now  virtually  insisted  on.     The  inconve- 
nience of  having  to  consider  an  attache's 
means  before  determining  to  which  Court- 
he  shall  be  sent  is  obvious.     If  this  had  to 
be  often  done  it  would  result  in  a  double 
favouritism.     Poor  men  would  always  be 
kept  at  the  less  important  missions,  thereby 
losmg  occasions  of  distinguishing  themselves; 
and  richer  men  would  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunities of  occasional  economy  which  now 
come  round  to  them. 

If  then  the  diplomatic  service  is  to  be 
thrown  really  open,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  revise  the  salaries  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers. The  system  of  unpaid  attacheship  must 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  incomes  both  of 
the  attaches  and  the  second  and  third  secre- 
taries must  be  calculated  on  a  scale  propor- 
tionate to  the  rate  of  their  necessary  expen- 
ses. The  only  other  course  would  be  to 
change  the  manner  of  living  expected  from 
a  diplomatist ;  but,  as  any  such  change  has 
been  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  a  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties,  this  alternative  may 
be  dismissed  without  comment  It  is  plain 
that  this  revision  of  salaries  would  involve  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense  to  the  pub- 


lic.    The  junior  places  in  the  service  would 
have  to  be  made  equal  in  point  of  salary  to 
those  first-class  clerkships  in  the  civil  service 
at  home  to  which  a  man  is  seldom  promoted 
till  he  has  been  many  years  in  an  office.     Is 
it  advisable  to  throw  this  gratuitous  burden 
upon  the  national  exchequer  ?   That  it  would 
be  gratuitous  hardly  admits  of  doubt  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  service ;  indeed  the   Foreign  Secretary 
receives  a  larger  number  of  applications  for 
appointment  than  he  finds  himself  able  to 
attend  to.     Nor  is  there  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  work  would  be  better  done. 
The  diplomatic  service  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  more  than 
doubtful  rule  ^hat  unpaid  work  is  never  good. 
All  the  official  witnesses  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  last  session  are  agreed  upon 
this  point    Whatever  work  there  is,  is  done 
promptly   and   willingly;   and  the   general 
standard  of  the  work  done  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  that  of  any  public  office  that  can 
be    named.     Lord    Clarendon's    testimony 
with  regard  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  is ; 
"  It  does  not  signify  what  amount  of  work 
is  put  upon  them ;  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaint,  or  observed  anything  but  a  spirit 
of  willingness  to  do  whatever  was  required 
of  them.''   Indeed  the  reports  lately  furnish- 
ed by  them  on  industrial  and  commercial 
questions  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high 
average  both  of  zeal  and  capacity  which  oo- 
tains  in  the  service. 

The  only  plea  that  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  present  system  of  unpaid 
labour  is  that  it  would  enable  the  first  ap- 
pointments to  be  given  to  the  best  candidate 
in  a  competitive  examination,  instead  of,  as 
now,  to  the  nominees  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  the  mere  fact  of  coming  out  first  in 
an^  examination,  however  severe,  gives  no 
security  that  the  successful  candidate  will 
make  a  good  diplomatist.  The  qualifications 
needed  for  distinction  in  this  line  are  only  in 
part  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  an  ex- 
aminer; or,  more  accurately,  an  examiner 
can  only  ascertain  that  certain  knowledge 
has  been  acquired;  he  cannot*  determine 
whether  the  qualifications  necessary  for  us- 
ing this  knowledge  are  there  also.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  diplomatist  should  be  a  fair 
international  lawyer,  and  be  something  of  a 
civilian  ;  but  these  subjects  need  not  be  mas- 
tered by  him  until  after  his  appointment, 
and  a  test  examination  in  them  is  sufficient 
to  answer  every  purpose.  A  man  will  make 
an  inefficient  diplomatist  if  he  knows  Nothing 
of  either  international  or  Roman  law ;  but 
supposing  two  men  to  know,  one  the  neces- 
sary minimum,  and  the  other  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
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the  latter  will  be  better  than  or  even  so  good 
as  the  former. 

The  principal  end  therefore  which  would 
be  answered  by  maldng  appointments  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, instead  of,  as  now,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  would  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  social  area  from  which  recruits 
are  drawn.  By  this  means,  it  is  said,  the 
diplomatic  career  would  become  really  open 
to  many  who,  though  they  "  may  have  ac- 
quired a  university  education,  and  be  other- 
wise suited  to  fill  positions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice," are  now  shut  out  from  it  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  or  of  gentlemen 
of  small  means,  or  even  of  tradesmen  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  system  would  cease  to  be 
one  of  "  close  patronage  allowing  only  the 
introduction  of  a  particular  class  of  so- 
ciety." 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  the  abolition  of 
this  restriction  would  be  an  advantage  ?  In 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  it  is  for 
the  most  part  intellectual,  not  social,  distinc- 
tion that  makes  a  man  useful  to  the  State. 
In  the  diplomatic  career  there  is  a  minimum 
qualification  as  regards  both.  Mr.  Uammond 
bluntly  told  the  Select  Committee  that,  "  as 
a  general  rule,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman 
is  not  quite  the  fit  person  to  go  into  the  first 
society  of  foreign  capitals;"  and,  when 
pressed  with  the  objection  that  "  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons,  archbishops  and 
lord  chancellors,  have  been  the  sons  of  bar- 
bers and  butchers,"  he  answered  with  great 
pertinence  that  "those  sons  of  tradesmen, 
though  they  may  rise  in  this  country  by 
their  talents  to  the  highest  rank,  are  not  in 
that  rank  when  they  commence  their  career 
as  young  men  of  twenty-one."  It  is  childish 
to  ignore  class  distinctions  when  to  do  so 
involves  a  collision  with  facts.  In  this  case 
the  facts  are,  first,  that  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  habits  of  society  is  necessary  to 
that  freedom  and  self-possession  which  can 
alone  enable  a  man  to  turn  social  intercourse 
to  the  purposes  of  diplomacy  ;  and  second- 
ly, that  even  if  the  want  of  this  familiarity 
could  be  soon  supplied,  foreign  governments 
might  be  slow  to  understand  its  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  first  instance.  In  every 
country  of  the  Continent,  social  position  is 
regarded  in  the  appointment  of  attach^ ;  and 
if  the  English  missions  were  to  constitute 
the  one  exception  to  this  practice,  their 
members  might  not  be  admitted  to  associate 
on  equal  terms  with  the  members  of  other 
foreign  legations,  or  with  the  best  society  of 
the  capital.  •  In  other  words,  they  would  be 
subjected  to  disadvantages  aUke  mortifying 
to  themselves  and  injurious  to  their  diploma- 
tic usefulness. 


It  is  a  further  objection  to  appointment 
by  competitive  examination  that  it  tends  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.     In  most  departments  of  the  public 
service  this  fact  is  of  no  importance ;  but  in 
the  diplomatic  service  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance.    Diplomacy  is  made  up  of  confi- 
dential business.  Secrets  both  of  the  home  and 
the   foreign  government  are  intrusted,  not 
merely  to  the  heads  of  missions,  but  to  all  their 
staff.  It  is  true  the  Secretary  of  State  cannoi 
absolutely  test  a  man's  power  of  keeping  a 
secret  before  appointing  him  ;  but  he  has  at 
all  events  the  partial  security  which  is  afford- 
ed by  some  knowledge  of  his  antecedentv 
and  of  his  friends.     A  foreign  government 
has  no  hesitation  in  being  perfectly  frank 
with  the  head  of  a  mission  so  long  as  it 
knows  that  the  staff  with  whom  its  confidence 
will  be  shared  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  on  hia  own  responsibility, 
and  after  the  making  of  all  the  inquiries  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  institute.     But  if  % 
Continental  government  is  told  that  nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  English  attaches  than 
they  have  done  well  in  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation, it  may  be  a  good  deal  more  chary  of 
its  communications.     Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  temptation  to  disclose  diploma- 
tic secrets  is  often  very  great.    The  informa- 
tion to  which  attaches  have  access  has  in 
many  cases  a  direct  money  value,  sometimes 
a  very  high  money  value.     Mr.  Morier  says: 
— "  Within  a  fortnight  of  being  named  un- 
paid attache  I  was  called  tipon  to  accompa- 
ny Lord  Westmorland  to  the  camp  held  at 
01m  (itz,  just  before  the  Crimean  War.   It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  crises  in  mo- 
dem European  history.     I  was  the  only  per- 
son with  Lord  Westmorland.  Business  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  was  being  transact- 
ed every  day  :  and  I  had  access  to  informa- 
tion of  the  greatest  money  value,  I  mean 
knowledge  which  I  could  not  only  have  sold 
for  any  sum  almost,  but  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  play  on  the  funds  with  abso- 
lute certainty.     I  was  going  every  day  to 
Count  Nesselrode,  to  Count  Buol,  or  some 
other  minister,   with  messages  of  various 
kinds  from  Lord  Westmorland,  having  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  business  being  transacted,  and  I 
was  being  treated  on  the  most  absolntelr 
confidential  terms."     No  intellectual  attain- 
ments can  be  a  guarantee  that  such  opportn- 
nities  as  these  will  not  be  abused,    it  ni^^ 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
has  no  means  of  testing  moral  qualifications. 
But  the  facts  that  the  appointments  are  made 
at  his  sole  pleasure,  that  he  has  a  lar|je  field 
to  choose  from,  and  is  absolutely  unfettered 
in  his  choice,  that  he  can  make  what  inquir- 
ies he  likes,  and  from  whom  he  likes,  that 
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he  can  appoint  or  not  appoint  after  be  has 
made  them  without  assigning  either  reason 
or  excuse,  do  constitute  a  guarantee  for 
which  no  number  of  marks  can  possibly  be 
a  substitute. 

England  is  asked  to  weaken  this  security, 
and  with  it  the  presumption  that  a  diploma- 
tist possesses  those  social  qualifications  with- 
out which  he  can  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
the  State,  and  to  do  this  at  the  cost  of  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  diplomatic  esti- 
mates. The  sole  gain  which  is  promised  in 
return  is,  that  the  service  will  no  longer  be 
exclusively  filled  up  from  those  classes  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  its  duties,  and 
who  are  willing  to  discharge  them  for  no 
pay  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  pay  which 
is  rarely  adequate  afterwards.  But  what  if 
the  gain  itself  should  prove  a  loss  ?  The  very 
ideal  of  a  State  requires  that  each  class  of 
the  community  should  do  the  public  precise- 
ly that  service  which  can  be  done  by  it  bet- 
ter than  by  others.  There  is  nothing  exclu- 
sive in  using  different  tools  for  different  pur^ 
poses.  The  area  from  which  public  servants 
are  selected  should  be  as  extensive  as  is  con- 
sistent with  getting  the  right  kind  of  service. 
If  its  limits  are  stretched  beyond  that  point, 
it  can  only  be  from  an  unworthy  deference 
to  a  prejudice  which  assigns  a  higher  value 
to  names  than  things.  Again,  it  is  not  desi- 
rable that  any  further  inroad  should  be  made 
without  necessity  upon  the  principle  of  un- 
paid service.  In  itself  it  is  based  on  a  far 
higher  conceptioft  of  public  duty  than  the 
theory  that  the  State  is  bound  to  give  to 
every  man  the  precise  money  equivalent  of 
whatever  he  may  have  done  on  its  behalf. 
Whenever  unpaid  labour  can  be  shown  to 
be  more  costly  in  the  end  than  paid  labour, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  good  reason  for  abolish- 
ing it ;  but  so  long  as  the  community  gets 
what  it  needs,  and  has  to  render  nothing  in 
return,  it  seems  a  strange  economy  to  insist 
that  it  should  pay  a  laige  sum  for  the  sake 
of  not  getting  what  it  wants.        D.  C.  L. 


Art.  VII. — The  Vatican  Council. 

The  intention  of  Pius  ix.  to  convene  a 
general  Council  became  known  in  the  autumn 
of  1864,  shortly  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Syllabus.  Tliey  were  the  two  principal 
measures  which  were  designed  to  restore  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Holy 
See.  When  the  idea  of  the  Council  was 
first  put  forward  it  met  with  no  favour.  The 
French    bishops    discouraged  it;   and    the 


French  bishops,  holding  the  talisman  of  the 
occupying  army,  spoke  with  authority. 
Later  on,  when  the  position  had  been  altered 
by  the  impulse  which  the  Syllabus  gave  to 
the  ultramontane  opinions,  they  revived  the 
scheme  they  had  first  opposed.  Those  who 
felt  their  influence  injured  by  the  change 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  more  prudent  than  some  of  its 
partisans,  and  that  the  episcopate  was  less 
given  to  extremes  than  the  priesthood  and 
laity.  They  conceived  the  hope  that  an 
assembly  of  bishops  would  curb  the  intemper- 
ance of  a  zeal  which  was  largely  directed 
against  their  own  order,  and  would  authenti- 
cally sanction  such  an  exposition  of  Catholic 
ideas  as  would  reconcile  the  animosity  that 
feeds  on  things  spoken  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, and  on  the  errors  of  incompetent 
apologists.  They  had  accepted  the  Syllabus ; 
but  they  wished  to  obtain  canonicity  for  their 
own  interpretation  of  it.  If  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  assigning  an  acceptable  mean- 
ing to  its  censuses  comd  appear  in  a  body  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Pope,  the  pre- 
tensions which  compromised  the  Church 
might  be  permanently  repressed. 

Once,  during  the  struggle  for  the  temporal 

Eower,  the  question  was  pertinently  asked, 
ow  it  was  that  men  so  perspicacious  and  so 
enlightened  as  those  who  were  its  most  con- 
spicuous champions,  could  bring  themselves 
to  justify  a  system  of  government  which 
their  own  principles  condemned.  The  expla- 
nation then  given  was,  that  they  were  making 
a  sacrifice  which  would  be  compensated 
hereafter,  that  those  who  succoured  the  Pope 
in  his  utmost  need  were  establishing  a  claim 
which  would  make  them  irresistible  in  better 
times,  when  they  should  demand  great  acts 
of  conciliation  and  reform.  It  appeared  to 
these  men  that  the  time  had  come  to  reap 
the  harvest  they  had  arduously  sown. 

The  Council  did  not  originate  in  the  de- 
sire to  exalt  beyond  measure  the  cause  of 
Home.  It  was  proposed  in  the  interest  of 
moderation ;  and  the  bishop  of  Orleans  was 
one  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  promoting 
it.  The  Cardinals  were  consulted,  and  pro- 
nounced against  it.  The  Pope  overruled 
their  resistance.  Whatever  embarrassments 
might  be  in  store,  and  however  difficult  the 
enterprise,  it'  was  clear  that  it  would  evoke  a 
force  capable  of  accomplishing  infinite  good 
for  religion.  It  was  an  instrument  of  un- 
known power  that  inspired  little  confidence, 
but  awakened  vague  hopes  of  relief  for  the 
ills  of  society  and  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom. The  guardians  of  immoveable  tra- 
dition, and  the  leaders  of  progress  in  religious 
knowledge,  were  not  to  share  in  the  work. 
The  schism  of  the  East  was  widened  by  the 
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angry  quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Pope ; 
and  the  letter  to  the  Protestants,  whose 
orders  are  not  recognised  at  Rome,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  ceremonious  challenge. 
There  was  no  promise  of  sympathy  in  these 
invitations,  or  m  the  answers  they  provoked ; 
but  the  belief  spread  to  many  schools  of 
lihought,  and  was  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and 
by  Dean  Stanley,  by  ^Professor  Hase  and  by 
M.  Guizot,  that  the  auspicious  issue  of  the 
Council  was  an  object  of  vital  care  to  all  de- 
nominations of  Christian  men. 

The  Council  of  Trent  impressed  on  the 
Church  the  stamp  of  an  intolerant  age,  and 
perpetuated  by  its  decrees  the  spirit  of  an 
austere  immonility.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
the  Roman  Inquisition  became  characteristic 
of  a  system  which  obeyed  expediency  by 
submitting  to  indefinite  modification,  but 
underwent  no  change  of  principle.  Three 
centuries  have  so  changed  the  world  that  the 
maxims  with  which  the  Church  resisted  the 
Reformation  have  become  her  weakness  and 
her  reproach,  and  that  which -arrested  her  de- 
cline now  arrests  her  progress.  To  break 
effectually  with  that  tradition  and  eradicate 
its  influence,  nothing  less  is  required  than  an 
authority  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was 
imposed.  The  Vatican  Council  was  the 
first  sufficient  occasion  which  Catholicism 
has  enjoyed  to  reform,  remodel,  and  adapt, 
the  work  of  Trent  This  idea  was  present 
among  the  motives  which  caused  it  to  be 
summoned.  It  was  apparent  that  two 
systems  which  cannot  be  reconciled  were 
about  to  contend  at  the  Council;  but  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  reforming  spirit  were 
unknown. 

Seventeen  questions  submitted  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  bishops  in  1867  concerned 
matters  of  discipline,  the  regulation  of 
marriage  and  education,  the  policy  of 
cncoura<j:insr  new  monastic  orders,  and  the 
means  of  making  the  parochial  clergy  more 
dependent  on  the  bishops.  They  gave  no 
indication  of  the  deeper  motives  of  the  time. 
In  the  midst  of  many  trivial  proposals,  the 
leading  objects  of  reform  grew  more  de- 
fined as  the  time  approached,  and  men  be- 
came conscious  of  distinct  purposes  based  on 
a  consistent  notion  of  the  ChurcL  They 
received  systematic  expression  from  a  Bo- 
hemian priest,  whose  work,  The  Reform  of 
the  Church  in  its  Head  and  Members^  is 
founded  on  practical  experience,  not  only  on 
literary  theory,  and  is  the  most  important 
manifesto  of  these  ideas.  The  author  exhorts 
the  Council  to  restrict  centralization,  to  re- 
duce the  oflice  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  its  primacy,  to  restore  to 
the  Episcopate  the  prerogatives  which  have 
been  confiscated  by  Rome,  to  abolish  the 


temporal  government,  which  is  the  prop  of 
hierarchical  despotism,  to  revise  the  matri- 
monial discipline,  to  suppress  many  religious 
orders  and  the  solenm  vows  for  all,  to  modify 
the  absolute  rule  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy, 
to  admit  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the 
liturgy,  to  allow  a  larger  share  to  the  laity 
in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
to  encourage  the  education  of  the  clergy  at 
universities,  and  to  renounce  the- claims  of 
mediaeval  theocracy,  which  iare  fruitful  of 
suspicion  between  Church  and  Statfe. 

Many  Catholics  in  many  countries  con- 
curred in  great  part  of  this  programme ;  but 
it  was  not  the  symbol  of  a  connected  party. 
Few  agreed  with  the  author  in  all  parts  of 
his  ideal  church,  or  did  not  think  that  he  bad 
omitted  essential  points.  Among  the  inve- 
terate abuses  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
failed  to  extirpate  was  the*  very  one  wbich 
gave  the  fii*st  impulse  to  Lutheranism.  The 
belief  is  still  retained  in  the  superficial  Catho- 
licism of  Southern  Europe  that  the  Pope  can 
release  the  dead  from  Purgatory;  and  money 
is  obtained  at  Rome  on  the  assurance  that 
every  mass  said  at  a  particular  altar  opens 
heaven  to  the  soul  for  which  it  is  offered  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books  is  an  institution  of  Tridentine  origin, 
which  has  become  so  unwieldy  and  oppro- 
brious that  even  men  of  strong  Roman  sym- 
pathies, like  .the  bishops  of  Wurzburg  and 
fet.  Polten,  recommended  its  reform.  In 
France  it  was  thought  that  the  Government 
would  surrender  the  orgttiic  articles,  if  the 
rights  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  were  made 
secure  under  the  canon  law,  if  national  and 
diocesan  synods  were  introduced,  and  if  a 
proportionate  share  was  given  to  Catholic 
countries  in  the  Sacred  College  and  the 
Roman  Congregations.  The  aspiration  in 
which  all  the  advocates  of  reform  seemed  to 
unite  was  that  those  customs  should  be 
changed  which  are  connected  with  arbi-  . 
trary  power  in  the  Church.  And  all  the 
interests  threatened  by  this  movement  com- 
bined in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  intact 
the  papal  prerogative.  To  proclaim  the  Pope 
infallible  was  their  compendious  security 
against  hostile  States  and  Churches,  agaiu^ 
human  liberty  and  authority,  against  disin- 
tegrating tolerance  and  rationalizing  science, 
against  error  and  sin.  It  became  the  common 
refuge  of  those  who  shunned  what  was  called 
the  liberal  influence  in  Catholicism. 

Pius  IX.  constantly  asserted  that  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  papal 
infallibility  was  not  originally  his  motive  in 
convoking  the  Council.  He  did  not  require 
that  a  privilege  which  was  practically  nn* 
disputed  shodd  be  further  defined.  The 
bishops,  especially  those  of  the  minority, 
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were  never  tired  of  saying  that  the  Catholic 
world  honoured  and  obeyed  the  Pope  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  Virtually  he  had 
exerted  all  the  authority  which  the  dogma 
could  confer  on  him.  In  his  first  important 
utterance,  the  Encyclical  of  November  1846, 
he  announced  that  he  was  infallible ;  and  the 
claim  raised  no  commotion.  Later  on  he 
applied  a  more  decisive  test,  and  gained  a 
more  complete  success,  when  the  bishops 
summoned  to  Rome,  not  as  a  council  but  as 
an  audience,  received  from  him  an  additional 
article  of  their  faith.  But  apart  from  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  he  had  a  strong  desire 
to  establish  certain  cherished  opinions  of  his 
own  on  a  basis  firm  enough  to  outlast  his  time. 
They  were  collected  in  the  Syllabus,  which 
contained  the  essence  of  what  he  had  written 
during  many  years,  and  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  lessons  which  his  life  had  taught 
him.  He  was  anxious  that  they  should  not 
be  lost.  They  were  part  of  a  coherent  sys- 
tem. The  Syllabus  was  not  rejected ;  but 
its  edge  was  blunted,  and  its  point  broken 
by  the  zeal  which  was  spent  in  explaining  it 
away ;  and  the  Pope  feared  that  it  would  be 
contested  if  he  repudiated  the  soothing  inter- 
pretations. In  private  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  have  no  interpreter  but  himself.  While 
the  Jesuit  preachers  proclaimed  that  the 
Syllabus  bore  the  full  sanction  of  infallibility, 
higher  functionaries  of  the  Court  pointed  out 
that  it  was  an  informal  document,  without 
definite  official  value.  Probably  the  Pope 
would  have  been  content  that  these  his  fa- 
vourite ideas  should  be  rescued  from  evasion 
by  being  incorporated  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council.  Papal  infallibility  was  implied 
rather  than  included  among  them.  Whilst 
the  authority  of  his  acts  was  not  resisted,  he 
was  not  eager  to  disparage  his  right  bv  ex- 
posing the  need  of  a  more  exact  definition. 

The  opinions  which  Pius  ix.  was  anxiously 
promoting  were  not  the  mere  fruit  of  his  pn- 
vate  meditation ;  they  belonged  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  great  party,  which  was  busily 
pursuing  its  own  objects,  and  had  not  been 
always  the  party  of  the  Pope.  In  the  days 
of  his  trouble  he  had  employed  an  advocate.; 
and  the  advocate  had  absorbed  the  client. 
During  his  exile  a  Jesuit  had  asked  his 
approbation  for  a  Review,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  best  talents  of  the  Order,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  papal  cause ;  and  he  had 
warmly  embraced  the  idea,  less,  it  should 
seem,  as  a  prince,  than  as  a  divine.  .  There 
^ere  his  sovereign  rights  to  m^ntain ;  but 
there  was  also  a  doctriDaire  interest,  there 
were  reminiscences  of  study  as  well  as  prac- 
tical pbjects,  that  recommended  the  project. 
In  these  personal  views  the  Pope  was  not 
quite  consistent.     He  had  made  himself  the 
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idol  of  Italian  patriots,  and  of  the  liberal 
French  CathoUcs ;  he  had  set  Theiner  to 
vindicate  the  suppresser  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
Rosmini,  the  most  enlightened  priest  in  Italy, 
had  been  his  trusted  friend.  After  his 
restoration  he  submitted  to  other  influences ; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Civil ta  Cattolica, 
which  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  became 
his  acknowledged  organ,  acquired  power 
over  his  mind.  These  men  were  not  identi- 
fied with  their  order.  Their  General,  Roothan, 
had  disliked  the  plan  of  the  Review,  foresee- 
ing that  the  Society  would  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  writings  which  it  did  not  approve, 
and  would  forfeit  the  flexibility  in  adapting 
itself  to  the  moods  of  difierent  countries, 
which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  prosperity. 
The  Pope  arranged  the  matter  by  taking  the 
writers  under  his  own  protection,  and  giving 
to  them  a  sort  of  exemption  and  partial  im- 
munity under  the  rule  of  their  Order.  They 
are  set  apart  from  other  Jesuits ;  they  are 
assisted  and  supplied  from  the  literary 
resources  of  the  Order,  and  are  animated 
more  than  any  of  its  other  writers  by  its 
genuine  and  characteristic  spirit ;  but  they 
act  on  their  own  judgment  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Pope,  and  are  a  body-guard,  told  off 
from  the  army,  for  the  personal  protection 
of  the  sovereign.  It  is  their  easy  function  to 
fuse  into  one  system  the  interests  and  ideas 
of  the  Pope  and  those  of  their  Society.  The 
result  has  Deen,  not  to  weaken  by  compromise 
and  accommodation,  but  to  intensify  both. 
Tlie  prudence  and  sagacity  which  are  sus- 
tained in  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  by 
their  complicated  checks  on  power,  and  their 
consideration  for  the  iuterests  of  the  Order 
under  many  various  conditions,  do  not  always 
restrain  ^en  who  are  partially  emancipated 
from  its  rigorous  discipline  and  subject  to  a 
more  capricious  rule.  They  were  chosen  in 
their  capacity  as  Jesuits,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  which  their  system  develops. 
The  Pope  appointed  them  on  account  of  that 
devotion  to  himself  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
Order,  and  relieved  them  from  some  of  the 
restraints  which  it  imposes.  He  wished  for 
something  more  papal  than  oth^r  Jesuits ; 
and  he  himself  became  more  subject  to  the 
Jesuits  than  other  pontiffs.  He  made  them 
a  channel  of  his  influence,  and  became  an 
instrument  of  their  own. 

The  Jesuits  had  continued  to  gain  ground 
in  Rome  ever  since  the  Pope's  return.  They 
had  suffered  more  than  others  in  the  revolu- 
tion that  dethroned  him ;  and  they  had 
their  reward  in  the  restoration.  They  had 
long  been  held  in  check  by  the  Dominicans ; 
but  the  theology  of  the  Dominicans  had  been 
discountenanced  and  their  ^irit  broken  in 
1854,  when  a  doctrine  which  they  had  con- 
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tested  for  centuries  was  proclaimed  a 
dogma  of  faith.  In  the  strife  foV  the  Pope's 
temporal  dominion  the  Jesuits  were  most 
zealous ;  and  thej  were  busy  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  in  the  defence  of  the  Syllabus. 
They  were  connected  with  every  measure  for 
which  the  Pope  most  cared ;  and  their  di- 
vines became  the  oracles  of  the  Roman  con- 
gregations. The  papal  infallibility  had  been 
always  their  favourite  doctrine.  Its  adoption 
by  the  Council  promised  to  give  to  their 
theology  official  warrant,  and  to  their  order 
the  supremacy  in  the  Church.  They  were  now 
in  power ;  and  they  snatched  their  opportu- 
nity when  the  Council  was  convoked. 

Efforts  to  establish  this  doctrine  had  been 
going  on  for  years.    The  dogmatic  decree  of 
1854  involved  it  so  distinctly  that  its  formal 
recognition  seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time  and  zeal     People  even  said  that  it  was 
the  real  object  of  that  decree  to  create  a  pre- 
cedent which   should  make   it   impossible 
afterwards  to  deny  papal  infallibility.     The 
catechisms  were  altered,  or  new  ones  were 
substituted,  in  which  it  was  taught     After 
1852  the  doctrine  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
acts  of  provincial  synods ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards supposed  that  the  bishops  of  those 
provinces  were  committed  to  it     One   of 
these  synods  was  held  at  Cologne ;  and  three 
surviving  members  were  in  the  Council  at 
Rome,  of  whom  two  were  in  the  minority, 
and  the  third  had  continued  in  his  writings 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  after 
it  had  found  its  way  into  the  Cologne  decree. 
The  suspicion  that  the  acts  had  been  tamper- 
ed with  is  suggested  by  what  passed  at  the 
synod  of  Baltimore  in  1 866.    The  archbishop 
of  St  Louis  signed  the  acts  of  that  synod 
under  protest,  and  after  obtaining  a  pledge 
that  his  protest  would  be  inserted  by  the 
apostolic  delegat-e.      The  pledge  was  not 
kept     "  I  complain,"  writes  the  archbishop, 
"  tnat  the  promise  which  had  been  given 
was  broken.     The  Acts  ought  to  have  oeen 
published  in  their  integrity,  or  not  at  all"  * 
This  process  was  carried  on  so  boldly  that 
men  understood  what  was  to  come.    Protes- 
tants foretold  that  the  Catholics  would  not  rest 
until  the  Pope  was  formally  declared  infalli- 
ble ;  and  a  prelate  returning  from  the  meet- 
ing of  bishops  at  Rome  in  1862  was  startled 
at  being  asked   by  a  clear-sighted  friend 
whether  infallibility  had  not  been  brought 
forward. 

It  was  produced,  not  then,  but  at  the  next 
great  meeting  in  1867.  TTie  council  had 
been  announced ;  and  the  bishops  wished  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Pope.     Haynald, 

*  Fidem  mihi  datAin  non  servatam  fuiese  quo- 
ror.  Acta  supprimere,  aut  Integra  dare  oportebat. 
He  says  also:  Omnia  ad  uutuin  delegati  Aposto- 
Icl  fiebant. 


archbishop  of  Colocza,  held  the  pen,  assisted 
by  Franchi,  one  of  the  clever  Roman  prelate^ 
and  by  some  bishops,  among  whom  were  the 
archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  bishop 
of  Orleans.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  papal  infaUibility  acknowledged  in  the 
address.  Several  bishops  declared  that  they 
could  not  show  themselves  in  their  dioceses 
if  they  came  back  without  having  done  any- 
thing for  that  doctrine.  They  were  resisted 
in  a  way  which  made  them  complain  that  its 
very  name  irritated  the  French.  Haynald 
refused  their  demand,  but  agreed  to  bsert 
the  well-known  words  of  the  Council  of 
Florence ;  and  the  bishops  did  not  go  awiy 
empty-handed. 

A  few  days  before  this  attempt  was  made, 
the  Civilih  Cattolica  had  begun  to  agitate, 
by  proposing  that  Catholics  should  bind 
themselves  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  tnitli 
of  the  doctrine ;  and  the  article  was  printed 
on  a  separate  sheet,  bearing  the  papal  impri- 
matur, and  distributed  widely,  llie  check 
administered  by  Haynald  and  his  colleagues 
brought  about  a  lull  in  the  movement ;  but 
the  French  bishops  had  taken  alarm,  and 
Maret,  the  most  learned  of  them,  set  about 
the  preparation  of  his  book. 

I>nrinff  the  winter  of  1868-1869  sereral 
commissions  were  created  in  Rome  to  make 
ready  the  materials  for  the  Council    The 
dogmatic  commission   included  the  Jesuits 
Perrone,  Schrader,  and  Franzelin.    The  qocfr 
tion  of  infallibility  was  proposed  to  it  by 
Cardoni,  archbishop  of  Edessa,  in  a  disserti- 
tion  which,  having  been  revised,  was  after- 
wards pubhshed,  and  accepted  by  the  lead- 
ing Roman  divines  as  an  adequate  exposition 
of  their  case.  The  dogma  was  approved  omd- 
imously,   with  the   exception    of  one  rote, 
Alzog  of  Freiburg  being  the  only  dissenti- 
ent.    When  the  other  German  divines  who 
were  in  Rome  learned  the  scheme  that  wis 
on  foot  in  the  dogmatic  commission,  they 
resolved  to  protest,  but  were  prevented  by 
some  of  their  colleagues.     Tney  gave  the 
alarm  in  Germany.     The  intention  to  pro- 
claim infallibility  at  the  Council  was  noW 
ger  a  secret     The  first  bishop  who  made  the 
wish  public  was  Fessler  of  St  Polten.    HI* 
language  was  guarded,  and  he  only  prepared 
his  readers  for  a  probable  contingency ;  but 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  bishop  of  Nlnics 
who  thought  the  discussion  of  the  dogma 
superfluous,  and  foreshadowed  a  vote  by  •^ 
clamation.      The    Civilta  on    the  6th  of 
February  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  the 
Council  would  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  thf 
dogma  and  confirm  the  SyUabus  in  lew  than 
a  month.     Five  days  later  the  Pope  wrote  to 
some  Venetians  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  up- 
hold his  infallibility,  encouraging  their  no- 
ble resolution  to  defend  his  supreme  authcritj 
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and  all  his  rights.  Until  the  month  of  May 
Cardinal  AntoneUi's  confidential  language  to 
diplomatists  was  that  the  dogma  was  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  it  would  encounter  no 
difficulty. 

Cardinal  Reisach  was  to  have  been  the 
President  of  the  Council.  As  archbishop  of 
Munich  he  had  allowed  himself  and  his  dio- 
cese to  be  governed  by  the  ablest  of  all  the 
ultra-montane  divines.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Rome  he  rose  to  high  estimation, 
because  he  was  reputed  to  possess  the  secret, 
and  to  have  discovered  the  vanity,  of  German 
science.  He  had  amused  himself  with  Chris- 
tian antiquities ;  and  his  friendship  for  the 
great  explorer  De'  Rossi  brought  him  for  a 
time  under  suspicion  of  liberality.  But  later 
he  becanje  unrelenting  in  his  ardour  for  the 
objects  of  the  Civilth,  and  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Pope.  The  German  bishops 
complained  that  he  betrayed  their  interests, 
and  that  their  Church  had  suffered  mischief 
from  his  paramount  influence.  But  in  Rome 
his  easy  temper  and  affable  manners  made 
him  friends  ;  and  the  Court  knew  that  there 
was  no  Cardinal  on  whom  it  was  so  safe  to  rely. 

Fessler,  the  first  bishop  who  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  the  intended  definition,  was  appointed 
Secretary.  He  was  esteemed  a  learned  man 
in  Austria;  and  he  was  wisely  chosen,  to 
dispel  the  suspicion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Council  was  to  be  jealously  retained  in 
Roman  hands,  and  to  prove  that  there  are 
qualities  by  which  the  confidence  of  the 
Court  could  be  won  by  men  of  a  less 
favoured  nation.  Besides  the  President  and 
Secretary,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Pope's 
theological  advisers  was  a  German.  At 
the  time    when  Passaglia's   reputation  was 

freat  in  Rome,  his  companion  Clement 
chrader  shared  the  fame  of  his  solid  erudi- 
tion. When  Passaglia  fell  into  disgrace,  his 
friend  smote  him  with  reproaches,  and  inti- 
mated the  belief  that  he  would  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Luther  and  debauch  a  nun. 
Schrader  is  the  most  candid  and  consistent 
asserter  of  the  papal  claims.  'He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  consequences  of  the  perse- 
cuting theory  ;  and  has  given  the  most  au- 
thentic and  unvarnished  exposition  of  the 
Syllabus.  He  was  the  first  who  spoke  out 
openly  what  others  were  variously  attempt- 
ing to  compromise  or  to  conceal.  While 
the  Paris  Jesuits  got  into  trouble  for  exten- 
uating the  Roman  doctrine,  and  had  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  riiark  by  an  abbe  who  re- 
minded them  that  the  Pope,  as  a  physical 
person,  and  without  co-operation  of  the  epis- 
copate, is  infallible,  Schrader  proclaimed  tnat 
his  will  is  supreme  even  against  the  joint 
and  several-  opinions  of  the  bishops.* 

*  Citra  et  contra  slngulomm  8uffragia,imopr8e- 


When  the  proceedings  "of  the  dogmatic 
commission,  the  acts  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
language  of  French  and  Austrian  bishops, 
and  of  the  press  serving  tlie  interests  of 
Rome,  announced  that  the  proclamation  of 
infallibility  had  ceased  ^o  be  merely  the  as- 
piration of  a  party  and  was  the  object  of  a 
design  deliberately  set  on  foot  by  those  to 
whom  the  preparation  and  management  of 
the  Council  pertained,  men  became  aware 
that  aft  extraordinary  crisis  was  impending, 
and  that  they  needed  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  an  unforeseen  problem.  The 
sense  of  its  gravity  made  slow  progress. 
The  persuasion  was  strong  among  divines 
that  the  episcopate  would  not  surrender  to  • 
a  party  which  was  odious  to  matiy  of  them ; 
and  politicians  were  reluctant  to  believe  that 
schemes  were  ripening  such  as  Fessler  de- 
scribed, schemes  intended  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  When  the 
entire  plan  was  made  public  by  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  in  March  1869,  many  refused 
to  be  convinced. 

It  happened  that  a  statesman  was  in  office 
who  had  occasion  to  know  that  the  informa- 
tion was  accurate.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Bavaria,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  was  the  brother 
of  a  cardinal ;  the  University  of  Munich  was 
represented  on  the  Roman  commissions  by 
an  illustrious  scholar ;  and  the  news  of  the 
thing  that  was  preparing  came  through  trust- 
worrtiy  channels.  On  the  9th  of  April 
Prince  Hohenlohe  sent  out  a  diplomatic  cir- 
cular on  the  subject  of  the  Council.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  called  into  exis- 
tence by  any  purely  theological  emergency, 
and  that  the  one  dogma  which  was  to  be 
brought  before  it  involved  all  those  claims 
which  cause  collisions  between  Church  and 
State,  and  threaten  the  liberty  and  the  se- 
curity of  governments.  Of  tne  five  Roman 
Commissions,  one  was  appointed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dealing  with  the  mixed 
topics  common  to  religion  and  to  politics. 
Besides  infalUbility  and  politics,  the  Council 
was  to  be  occupied  with  the  Syllabus,  which 
is  in  part  directed  against  maxims  of  State. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Council  being  so 
largely  political,  the  governments  could  not 
remain  mdifferent  to  its  action.  Lest  they 
should  be  driven  afterwards  to  adopt  meas- 
ures which  would  be  hostile,  it  would  be 
better  at  once  to  seek  an  understanding  by 
friendly  means,  and  to  obtain  assurance  that 
all  irritating  deliberations  should  be  avoided, 
and  no  business  touching  the  State  transacted 
except  in  presence  of  its  representatives.  . 
He  proposed  that  the  governments  should 

t^  supra  omnium  vota  pontificis  soHus  declara- 
tioni  atque  sententiso  validam  vim  atque  irrefor- 
mabilem  adesse  potesiatem. 
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hold  a  conference  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  interest 

Important  measures  proposed  by  small 
States  are  subject  to  suspicion  of  being 
prompted  by  a  greater  power.  Prince  Ho- 
nenlone,  as  a  friend  of  the  Prussian  alliance, 
was  supposed  to  b^  acting  in  this  matter  in 
concert  with  Berlin.  This  good  understand- 
ing was  suspected  at  Vienna ;  for  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  was  more  conspicuous  as  an 
enemy  of  Prussia  than  Hohenlol^e  as  a 
friend.  Count  Beust  traced  the  influence  of 
Count  Bismarck  in  the  Bavarian  circular.  He 
replied,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  empire  of 
Austria,  that  there  were  no  grounds  to  impute 
political  objects  to  the  Council,  and  that  re- 
pression and  not  prevention  was  the  only 
policy  compatible  with  free  institutions. 
After  the  refusal  of  Austria,  the  idea  of  a 
conference  was  dismissed  by  the  other  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  first  of  the  storm  clouds  that 
darkened  the  horizon  of  infallibility  passed 
without  breaking. 

Although  united  action  was  abandoned, 
the  idea  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Coun- 
cil still  offered  the  most  inoffensive  and  ami- 
cable means  of  preventing  the  danger  of  sub- 
sequent conflict.  Its  policy  or  impolicy  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  France.  Several 
bishops,  and  Cardinal  Bonnechose  among 
the  rest,  urged  the  government  to  resume  its 
ancient  privilege,  and  send  a  representative. 
But  two  powerful  parties,  united  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  demanding  absolute  neutral- 
ity. The  democracy  wished  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion of  the  State  with  the  Church.  M.  Olli- 
vier  set  forth  this  opinion  in  July  1868,  in  a 
speech  which  was  to  serve  him  in  his  candi- 
dature for  office ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1869 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  soon  be  in  power. 
The  ministers  could  not  insist  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Council,  where  they  were  not 
invited,  without  making  a  violent  demonstra- 
tion in  a  direction  they  knew  would  not  be 
followed.  The  ultramontanes  were  even 
more  eager  than  their  enemies  to  exclude  an 
influence  that  might  embarrass  their  policy. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris,  by  giving  the  same 
.advice,  settled  the  question.  He  probably 
reckoned  on  his  own  power  of  mediating  be- 
<tween  France  and  Rome.  The  French 
Court  long  imagined  that  the  dogma  would 
be  set  aside,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  French 
bishops  opposed  it  At  last  they  perceived 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  Emperor 
said  to  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  "You  are 
going  to  give  your  signature  to  decrees 
already  made."  He  ascertained  the  names 
of  the  bishops  who  would  resist ;  and  it  ^fias 
Jknown  that  he  was  anxious  for  their  success. 


But  he  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  gained 
by  them,  and  not  by  the  pressure  of  his 
diplomacy  at  the  cost  of  displeasing  the 
Pope.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affisdre  and 
his  chief  secretary  were  counted  by  the  Court 
of  Rome  among  its  friends ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary ambassador  started  for  his  post  with  in- 
structions to  conciliate,  and  to  run  no  risk  of 
a  quarrel.  He  arrived  at  Rome  beliering 
that  there  would  be  a  speculative  conflict 
between  the  extremes  of  Roman  and  Gennan 
theology,  which  would  admit  of  being  re- 
conciled by  the  safer  and  more  sober  wisdom 
of  the  French  bishops  backed  by  an  impar- 
tial embassy.  His  credulity  was  an  encum- 
brance to  the  cause  which  it  was  his  roisaon 
and  his  wish  to  serve. 

In  Germany  the  plan  of  penetrating  the 
Council  with  lay  influence  took  a  strange 
form.  It  was  proposed  that  the  German 
Catholics  should  be  represented  by  King 
John  of  Saxony.  As  a  Catholic  and  a 
scholar,  who  had  shown,  in  his  CommeD- 
tary  on  Dante,  that  he  had  read  St  Thomas, 
and  as  a  prince  personally  esteemed  by  the 
Pope,  it  was  conceived  that  his  presence 
would  be  a  salutary  restraint  It  was  an 
impracticable  idea ;  bat  letters  which  reach 
ed  Rome  during  the  winter  raised  an  im- 
pression that  the  King  regretted  that  be 
could  not  be  there.  The  opinion  of  GermaDV 
would  still  have  some  weight  if  the  North 
and  South,  which  included  more  than  thir- 
teen millions  of  Catholics,  worked  together. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Hohenlohe  to  use  thb 
united  force  ;  and  the  ultramontanes  learned 
to  regard  him  as  a  very  formidable  antago- 
nist When  their  first  great  triumph,  in  the 
election  of  the  Commission  on  Doctrine,  vas 
accomplished,  the  commentary  of  a  Roman 
prelate  was,  "Che  colpo  per  il  Principe 
Hohenlohe !"  The  Bavaiian  envoy  in  Rome 
did  not  share  the  views  of  his  chief,  and  he 
was  recalled  in  November.  His  successor 
had  capacity  to  carry  out  the  known  policy 
of  the  prince ;  but  early  in  the  winter  the 
ultramontane  drove  Hohenlohe  from  office; 
and  their  victory,  though  it  was  exercu^d 
with  moderation  and  was  not  followed  by  a 
total  change  of  policy,  neutralized  the  influ- 
ence of  Bavaria  in  the  Council 

The  fall  of  Hohenlohe  and  the  abstention 
of  France  hampered  the  Federal  govemmcDt 
of  Northern  Germany.  For  it^  Cathoiif 
subjects,  and  ultimately  in  view  of  the  rivalry 
with  France,  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the 
papacy  is  a  fixed  maxim  at  Berlin.  Connt 
Bismarck  laid  down  the  rule  that  Prussia 
should  display  no  definite  purpose  in  a  cause 
which  was  not  her  own,  but  should  studioosly 
keep  abreast  of  the  North  Gemaan  bishop*. 
Those  bishops  neither  invoked,  nor  by  tlieir 
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conduct  invited,  the  co-operation  of  the 
State;  and  its  influence  would  have  been 
banished  from  the  Council  but  for  the  minis- 
ter who  represented  it  in  Rome.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  a  general  Council  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  normal  experience  of  statesmen  that 
they  could  not  well  be  studied  or  acted  upon 
from  a  distance.  A  govemmefnt  that  strictly 
controlled  and  dictated  the  conduct  of  its 
envoy  was  sure  to  go  wrong,  and  to  frustrate 
action  by  theory.  A  government  that  trusted 
the  advice  of  its  minister  present  on  the  spot 
enjoyed  a  great  advantage.  Baron  Amim 
was  favourably  situated.  A  Catholic  belong- 
ing to  any  but  the  Ultramontane  school 
would  have  been  less  willingly  listened  to  in 
Rome  than  a  Protestant  who  was  a  conserva- 
tive in  politics,  and  whose  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion  was  so  undamaged  by  the 
sectarian  taint  that  he  was  known  to  be  sin- 
cere in  the  wish  that  Catholics  should  have 
cause  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
Church.  The  apathy  of  Austria  and  the  va- 
cillation of  France  contributed  to  his  influ- 
ence, for  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
bishops  from  both  countries;  and  he  was 
able  to  guide  his  own  government  in  its 
course  towards  the  Council. 

The  English  government  was  content  to 
learn  more  and  to  speak  less  than  the  other 
powers  at  Rome.  The  usual  distrust  of  the 
Koman  Court  towards  a  liberal  ministry  in 
England  was  increased  at  the  moment  by  the 
measure  which  the  Catholics  had  desired  and 
applauded.  It  seemed  improbable  to  men 
more  solicitous  for  acquired  rights  than  for 
general  political  prihciple,  that  Protestant 
statesmen  who  disestablished  their  own 
Church  could  feel  a  very  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  another.  Ministers  so  Utopian 
as  to  give  up  solid  goods  for  an  imaginary 
righteousness  seemed,  as  practical  advisers, 
open  to  grave  suspicion.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
feared  as  the  apostle  of  those  doctrines  to 
which  Rome  owes  many  losses.  Public  opi- 
nion in  England  was  not  prepared  to  look  on 
papal  infallibility  as  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  more  than  other  dogmas  which  make 
enemies  to  Catholicism.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment could  have  admitted  the  Prussian 
maxim  of  keeping  in  line  with  the  bishops, 
it  would  have  accomplished  nothing.  The 
English  bishops  were  divided ;  but  the  Irish 
bishops,  who  afe  the  natural  foes  of  the 
Fenian  plot,  were  by  an  immense  majority 
on  the  ultramontane  side.  There  was  almost 
an  ostentation  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  influence  the  bishops  or  the  Court  of 
Rome.  When  at  length  England  publicly 
concurred  in  the  remonstrances  of  France, 
events  had  happened  which  showed  that  the 


Council  was  raising  up  dangers  for  both 
Catholic  and  liberal  interests.  It  was  a  re- 
sult so  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  government 
had  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
its  extreme  reserve  was  not  due  to  in- 
difference. 

The  lesser  Catholic  powers  were  almost 
unrepresented  in  Rome.  The  government  of 
the  Regent  of  Spain  possessed  no  moral 
authority  over  bishops  appointed  by  the 
Queen;  and  the  revolution  had  proved  so 
hostile  to  the  clergy  that  they  were  forced  to 
depend  on  the  Pope.  Diplomatic  relations 
being  interrupted,  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
strain them  from  seeking  favour  by  unqual- 
ified obedience. 

Portugal  had  appointed  the  Count  de 
Lavradio  ambassador  to  the  Council;  but 
when  he  found  that  he  was  alone  he  retained 
only  the  character  of  envoy  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  had  weight  with  the  small  group  of  Por- 
tuguese bishops;  but  he  died  before  he 
could  be  of  use  ;  and  they  drifted  into  sub- 
mission. Belgium  was  governed  by  M. 
Frere  Orban,  one  of  the  most  anxious  and 
laborious  enemies  of  the  hierarchy,  who  had 
no  inducement  to  interfere  with  an  event 
which  justified  his  enmity,  and  was  moreover 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Belgian  episco- 
pate. When  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers 
joined  in  exhorting  Rome  to  moderation, 
feelgiimi  was  left  out     Russia  was  the  only 

Eower  that  treated  the  Church  with  actual 
ostility  during  the  Council,  and  calculated 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  decrees 
which  would  intensify  the  schism. 

Italy  was  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
events  at  Rome  than  any  other  nation.  The 
hostility  of  the  clergy  was  felt  both  in  the 
politick  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  prospect  of  conciliation  would 
suffer  equally  from  decrees  confirming  the 
Roman  claims,  or  from  an  invidious  interpo- 
sition of  the  State.  Public  opinion  watched 
the  preparations  for  the  Council  with  frivo- 
lous disdain ;  but  the  course  to  be  taken  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Menabrea  Cabinet. 
The  laws  still  subsiste4  which  enabled  the 
State  to  interfere  in  religious  affairs ;  and 
the  government  was  legally  entitled  to  pro- 
hibit the  attendance  of  the  bishops  at  the 
Council,  or  to  recall  them  from  it.  The 
confiscated  church  property  was  retained  by 
the  State,  and  the  claims  of  the  episcopate 
were  not  yet  settled.  More  than  one  hundred 
votes  on  which  Rome  counted  belonged  to 
Italian  subjects.  The  means  of  applying 
administrative  pressure  were  therefore  great, 
though  diplomatic  action  was  impossible. 
The  Piedmontese  wished  that  the  resources 
of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  be 
set  in  motion.      But  Mmghetti,  who  had 
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lately  joined  the  ministry,  warmly  advocated 
tlie  opinion  that  the  supreme  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  ought  to  override  the 
remains  of  the  older  legislation,  in  a  State 
consistently  free ;  and,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Italians  to  confound  Catholicism  with 
the  hierarchy,  the  policy  of  abstention  was 
a  triumph  of  liberality.  The  idea  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  that  religion  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  and  not  only  in  its  in- 
dependence, that  society  is  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church  even  against  herself,  and 
that  the  enemies  of  her  liberty  are  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  political,  could  find  no  favour 
in  Italy.  During  the  session  of  1869,  Mena- 
brea  gave  no  pledge  to  Parliament  as  to  the 
Council;  and  the  bishops  who  inquired 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  attend  it 
were  left  unanswered  until  October.  Mena- 
brea  then  explained  in  a  circular  that  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  go  to  the  Council 
proceeded  from  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
was  not  conceded  under  the  old  privileges  of 
the  crown,  or  as  a  favour  that  could  imply 
responsibility  for  what  was  to  be  done.  If 
the  Church  was  molested  in  her  freedom  ex- 
cuse would  be  given  for  resisting  the  incor- 
poration of  Rome.  If  the  Council  came  to 
decisions  injurious  to  the  safety  of  States  it 
would  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions created  by  the  French  occupation, 
and  might  be  left  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  Catholics. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  fund  realized  by 
the  sale  of  the  real  property  of  the  religious 
corporations  should  oe  administered  for  reli- 
gious purposes  by  local  boards  of  trustees 
representing  the  Catholic  population,  and 
that  the  State  should  abdicate  in  their  favour 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  proceed  to 
discharge  the  unsettled  claims  of  the  "clergy. 
So  great  a  change  in  the  plans  by  which 
Sella  and  Rattazzi  had  impoverished  the 
Church  in  1866  and  1867  would,  if  frankly 
carried  into  execution,  have  encouraged  an 
independent  spirit  among  the  Italian  bishops ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  prefects  represented 
about  thirty  of  them  as  being  favourable  to 
conciliation.  But  the  ministry  fell  in  No- 
vember, and  was  succeeded  by  an  adminis- 
tration whose  leading  members,  Lanza  and 
Sella,  were  enemies  of  religion.  The  Court 
of  Rome  was  relieved  from  a  serious  peril. 

The  only  European  country  whose  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  the  attitude  \f  its  bishops 
was  one  whose  government  sent  out  no 
diplomatists.  While  the  Austrian  Chancel- 
lor .regarded  the  issue  of  the  Council  with  a 
profane  and  supercilious  eye,  and  so  much 
indifference  prevailed  at  Vienna  that  it  was 
said  that  the  ambassador  at  Rome  did  not 
read  the  decrees,  and  that  Count  Beust  did 
not  read  his  despatches,  the  Catholic  states- 


men in  Hungary  were  intent  on  efifecting  a 
revolution  in  the  Church.  The  system  which 
was  about  to  culminate  in  the  proclamation 
of  infallibility,  and  which  tended  to  absorb 
all  power  from  the  circumference  into  the 
centre,  and  to  substitute  authority  for  auto- 
nomy, had  begun  at  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  hierarchical  scale.  The  laity,  which  once 
had  its  share  in  the  administration  of  chorch 
property  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
clergy,  nad  been  gradually  compelled  to  give 
up  its  rights  to  the  priesthood,  the  priests  to 
the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  to  the  Pope. 
Hungary  undertook  to  redress  the  process, 
and  to  correct  centralized  absolutism,  by  self- 
government.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
m  April  1848  the  bishops  imputed  the  decay 
of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  the  management  of  all  church  afkrs, 
and  proposed  that  whatever  is  not  purely 
spiritual  should  be  conducted  by  mixed 
boards,  including  lay  representatives  elected 
by  the  congregations.  The  war  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  reaction  checked  this  design ; 
and  the  Concordat  threw  things  more  than 
ever  into  clerical  hands.  The  triumph  of  the 
liberal  party  after  the  peace  of  Prague  reviv- 
ed the  movement;  and  Eotvos  called  on 
the  bishops  to  devise  means  of  giving  to  the 
laity  a  share  and  an  interest  in  religious  con- 
cerns. The  bishops  agreed  unanimously  to 
the  proposal  of  Deak ;  that  the  laity  should 
have  the  majority  in  the  boards  of  adminis- 
tration; and  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Hungarian  church  was  adopted  by  the  Cath- 
olic congress  on  October  the  I7th,  1869,  and 
approved  by  the  King  on  the  25th.  The 
ruling  idea  of  this  great  measure  was  to  make 
the  laity  supreme  in  all  that  is  not  liturgy 
and  dogma,  in  patronage,  property,  and  ed- 
ucation, to  break  down  clerical  exclusiveness 
and  government  control,  to  deliver  the  peojJe 
from  thtJ  usui*pations  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  Church  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
State.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church  by  constitutional  principles,  and  to 
crush  ultramontanism  by  crushing  gaUicanlsni. 
The  government,  which  had  originated  the 
scheme,  was  ready  to  surrender  its  privileges 
to  the  newly-constituted  authorities;  and 
the  bishops  acted  in  harmony  with  the 
ministers  and  with  public  opinion.  Whilst 
this  good  understanding  lasted,  and  while 
the  bishops  were  engaged, in  applying  the 
impartial  principles  of  self-goveniment  at 
home,  there  was  a  strong  security  that  they 
would  not  accept  decrees  that  would  undo 
their  work.  Infallibility  would  not  only  con- 
denm  their  system,  but  destroy  their  position. 
As  the  winter  advanced  the  influence  of  these 
things  became  apparent.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Hungarian  bishops  acquired  from 
the  beginning  was  due  to  other  causes. 
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The  political  aaspices  under  which  the 
Council  opened  were  very  favourable  to  the 
papal  cause.  The  promoters  of  infallibility 
were  able  to  coin  resources  of  the  enmity 
which  was  shown  to  the  Church.  The 
danger  which  came  to  them  from  within 
was  averted.  The  policy  of  Hohenlohe, 
which  was  afterwards  revived  by  Dam,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  completely  abandoned  by 
Europe.  The  battle  between  tbe  papal  and 
the  episcopal  principle  could  come  off  un- 
disturbed, in  closed  hsts.  Political  opposi- 
tion there  was  none  ;  but  the  Council  had  to 
be  governed  under  the  glare  of  inevitable 
publicity,  with  a  free  press  in  Europe,  and 
hostile  views  prevalent  in  Catholic  theology. 
The  causes  which  made  religious  science 
utterly  powerless  in  the  strife,  and  kept  it 
from  grapphng  with  the  forces  arrayed 
against  it,  are  of  deeper  import  than  the 
issue  of  the  contest  itself. 

While  the  voice  of  the  bishops  grew  loud- 
er in  praise  of  the  Roman  designs,  the  Bava- 
rian Government  consulted  the  universities, 
and  elicited  from  the  majority  of  the  Munich 
faculty  an  opinion  that  the  dogma  of  infalU- 
bility  would  be  attended  with  serious  dan- 
ger to  society.  The  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian pamphlet  affirmed  that  it  had  not  the 
conditions  which  would  enable  it  ever  to 
become  the  object  of  a  valid  definition. 
Janus  compared  the  Primacy  as  it  was 
known  to  die  Fathers  of  the  Church  with 
the  ultramontane  ideal,  and  traced  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation  through  a  long  series 
of  forgeries.  Maret  published  his  book 
some  weeks  after  Janus  and  the  Reform, 
It  had  been  revised  by  several  French  bi- 
shops and  divines,  and  was  to  serve  as  a 
vindication  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Galli- 
cans,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  men  who 
were  to  be  present  at  the  Council  It  had 
not  the  merit  of  novelty  or  the  fault  of  in- 
novation, but  renewed  with  as  little  offence 
as  possible  the  language  of  the  old  French 
school*  While  Janus  treated  infalUbility 
as  the  critical  symptom  of  an  ancient  dis- 
ease, Maret  restricted  his  argument  to  what 

*  Nous  restoDS  dans  les  doctrines  de  Bossuet 
parce  que  nous  les  crojous  gen^ralement  vraies  ; 
nous  les  d^fendons  parce  qu%lles  sont  attaqu^es, 
et  qu'un  parti  puissant  veut  les  faire  condamner. 
Ces  doctrines  de  I'^piscopat  fran<^8,  de  I'ecole 
de  Paris,  de  notre  vieille  Sorbonne,  sc  ramcnent 
pour  nous  a  trois  propositions,  a  trois  Veritas 
londamen tales :  1*  rEglise  est  une  monarchie 
efficacement  temp€ree  d'aristocracie ;  2"  la  sou- 
verainet^  spiritnelle  eat  essentiellement  composee 
de  ces  deux  elements,  quoique  le  second  soit 
Hubordonu^  au  premier ;  3°  le  concours  de  cee 
elements  est  neccssaire  pour  ^tablir  la  rSgle 
absolue  de  la  foi,  c'eat  a-dir«,  pour  constituer 
I'acte  par  excellence  de  la  souverainete  spiritu- 
elle. 


was  directly  involved  in  the  defence  of  the 
gallican  position.  Janus  held  that  the  doc- 
trine was  so  firmly  rooted  and  so  widely 
supported  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
Church,  that  much  must  be  modified  before 
a  genuine  (Ecumenical  Council  could  be 
celebrated.  Maret  clung  to  the  belief  that 
the  real  voice  of  the  Church  would  make 
itself  heard  at  the  Vatican.  In  direct  con- 
tradiction with  Janus,  he  kept  before  him 
the  one  practical  object,  to  gain  assent  by 
making  his  views  acceptable  even  to  the 
imleamed.  • 

At  the  last  moment  a  tract    appeared 
which  has  been  universally  attributed   to 
DoUinger,  which   examined  the   evidences 
relied   on  by  the  infallibilists,  and   stated 
briefly  the  case  against  them.     It  pointed  to 
the  inference  that  their  theory  is  not  merely 
founded  on  an  illogical  and  uncritical  habit, 
but  on  unremitting  dishonesty  in  the  use  of 
texts.     This  was  coming  near  the  secret  of 
the  whole  controversy,  and  the  point  that 
made  the  interference  of  the  Powers  appear 
the  only  availing  resource.     For  the  senti- 
ment on  which  infallibility  is  founded  could 
not  be  reached  by  argument,  the  weapon  of 
human  reason,  but  resided  in   conclusions 
transcending  evidence,  and  was  the  inaccessi- 
ble postulate   rather  than  a  demonstrable 
consequence  of  a  system  of  religious  faith. 
The  two  doctrines  opposed,  but  never  met 
each  other.     It  was  as  much  an  instinct  of 
the  ultramontane  theory  to  elude  the  texts 
of  science  as  to  resist  the  control  of  states. 
Its  opponents,  baffled  and  perplexed  by  the 
serene  vitality  of  a  view  which  was  impervi- 
ous to  proof,  saw  want  of  principle  where 
there  was  really  a  consistent  principle,  and 
blamed  the  ultramontane  divines  for  that 
which  was  of  the  essence  of  ultramontane 
divinity.     How  it  came  that  no  appeal  to 
revelation   or  tradition,  to  reason   or  con- 
science, appeared  to  have  any  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  issue,  is  a  mystery  which  Janus 
and  Claret  and  Bollinger's  Eejlections  left 
unexplained. 

The  resources  of  medieval  learning  were 
too  slender  to  preserve  an  authentic  record 
of  the  growth  and  settlement  of  Catliolic 
doctrine.  Many  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  interpolated ;  others  were  unknown,  ' 
and  spurious  matter  was  accepted  in  their 
place.  Books  bearing  venerable  names — 
Clement,  Dionysius,  Isidore — were  forged 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  authorities  for 
opinions  that  lacked  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 
When  detection  came,  and  it  was  found 
that  fraud  had  been  employed  in  sustaihing 
doctrines  bound  up  with  the  peculiar  inte- 
rests of  Rome  and  of  the  religious  orders, 
there  was  an  inducement  to  depreciate  the 
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evidences  of  aDtiquity,  and  to  silence  a 
voice  that  bore  obnoxious  testimony.  The 
notion  of  tradition  underwent  a  change ;  it 
was  required  to  produce  what  it  had  not 
preserved.  The  Fathers  had  spoken  of  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  apostles,  which 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  churches  they  had 
founded,  of  esoteric  doctrines,  and  views 
which  must  be  of  apostolic  origin  because 
they  are  universal,  of  the  inspiration  of 
general  Councils,  and  a  revelation  continued 
beyond  the  New  Testament,  But  the 
Council  of  Trent  resisted  the  conclusions 
which  this  language  seemed  to  countenance ; 
and  they  were  left  to  be  pursued  by  private 
speculation.  One  divine  deprecated  the 
vain  pretence  of  ai^uing  from  Scripture,  by 
which  Luther  could  not  be  confuted,  and 
the  Catholics  were  losing  ground ;  *  and  at 
Trent  a  speaker  averred  that  Christian  doc- 
trine had  been  so  completely  determined  by 
the  Schoolmen  that  there  was  no  further 
need  to  recur  to  Scripture.  This  idea  is  not 
extinct ;  and  Perrone  uses  it  to  explain  the 
inferiority  of  Catholics  as  Biblical  critics.f 
If  the  Bible  is  inspired,  says  Pcresius,  still 
more  must  its  interpretation  be  inspired.  It 
must  be  interpreted  variously,  says  the  Car- 
dinal of  Cusa,  according  to  necessity ;  a 
change  in  the  opimion  of  the  Church  implies 
a  change  in  the  will  of  God.J  One  of  the 
greatest  Tridentine  divines  declares  that  a 
doctrine  must  be  true  if  the  Church  believes 
it,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture. 
According  to  Petavius,  the  general  belief  of 
Catholics  at  a  given  time  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  of  higher  authority  than  all  an- 
tiquity and  all  tne  Fathers.  Scripture  may 
be  silent,  and  tradition  contradictory,  but 
the  Church  is  independent  of  both.  Any 
doctrine  which  Catholic  divines  commonly 
assert,  without  proof,  to  be  revealed,  must 
be  taken  as  revealed.  The  testimony  of 
Rome,  as  the  only  remaining  apostolic 
Church,  is  equivalent  to  an  unbroken  chain 
of  tradition. §     In  this  way,  after  Scripture 

*  Si  Imjus  doctrinse  memores  fiiit!femus,  heere- 
ticos  scilicet  non  esse  infirmandos  vel  convincen- 
dos  ex  Script uris,  meliore  sane  loco  essent  res 
nostrae ;  sed  dum  ostentandi  ingenii  et  eruditionis 
%  prratia  cum  Luthero  in  certamen  dcscenditur 
Scripturarum,  excitatum  est  hoc,  quod,  proh 
dolor !  nunc  videmus,  incendium. — (Flghius.) 

f  Catholici  non  admodum  solliciti  sunt  de 
critica  et  bermeneutica  biblica — Ipsi,  ut  verbo 
dicam,  jam  habent  sedificium  absolatum  sane  ac 
perfect uin,  in  cujus  possessione  firme  ac  secure 
consistant. 

X  Praxis  Ecclesise  uno  tempore  Jnterpretatur 
Scripturam  uno  modo  et  alio  tempore  alio  modo, 
nam  intellectus  currit  cum  praxi. — Mutato  judi- 
cio  EcclesiflB  mutatum  est  Dei  judicium. 

g  Si  viri  ecclesiastici.sive  in  concilio  oecumenico 
congregati,    sive    seorsim    scribentes,    aliquod 


had  been  subjugated,  tradition  itself  was  de- 
posed ;  and  the  constant  belief  of  the  past 
yielded  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sent. And,  as  antiquity  had  given  way  to  uni- 
versality, universality  made  way  for  authority. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  came  to  be  declared  the  two  sources 
of  religious  knowledge.  Divines  of  tliis 
school,  after  preferring  the  Church  to  the 
Bible,  preferred  the  modem  Church  to  the 
ancient,  and  ended  by  sacrificing  both  to  the 
Pope.  We  have  not  tbe  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, wrote  Prierias  in  his  defence  of  Indol- 
gences,  but  we  have  the  higher  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.*  A  bishop  who  had 
been  present  at  Trent  confesses  that  in  msir 
ters  of  faith  he  would  believe  a  single  Pope 
rather  than  a  thousand  Fathers,  saints,  and 
doctors.!  The  divine  training  develops  an 
orthodox  instinct  in  the  Church,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  lives  of  devout  but  igno- 
rant men  more  than  in  the  researches  of  the 
learned,  and  teaches  authority  not  to  need 
the  help  of  science,  and  not  to  heed  its  op- 
position. All  the  arguments  by  which 
theology  supports  a  doctrine  may  prove  to 
be  false,  without  diminishing  the  certainty 
of  its  truth.  The  Church  has  not  obtained, 
and  is  not  bound  to  sustain  it,  by  proof. 
She  is  supreme  over  fact  as  over  doctrine, 
as  Fenelon  argues,  because  she  is  the  supreme 
expounder  of  tradition,  which  is  a  chain  of 
facts.I  Accordingly,  the  organ  of  one  ultra- 
montane bishop  lately  declared  that  infalli- 
bility could  be  defined  without  argumente; 


do^^a  vel  unamquamque  consuetudinem  nno 
ore  ac  diserte  testantur  ex  traditione  divina  hi- 
beri,  sine  dubio  certum  argumentum  est,  uti  in 
esse  credamus. — Ex  testimonio  hujus  solins  Et 
cleeitB  sumi  potest  certum  argumentam  ad  pio- 
bandas  apostolicas  traditiones. — (Bellarmine.) 

*  VenisB  sive  indulgentise  autoritate  Scripttine 
nobis  non  innotuere,  sed  autoritate  ecclesitc  Ro- 
manse  Romanorumque  Pontificum,  qose  major 
est. 

f  Ego,  ut  ingenue  fatear,  plus  uni  summo 
pontifici  crederem,  in  his,  quee  fidei  myrtaria 
tangunt,  quam  mille  Augustinis,  Hieronymis. 
Gregoriis. — (Cornelius  Mussus.) 

X  The  two  views  contradict  each  other;  bat 
they  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  endeavour 
to  emancipate  the  Church  from  the  obligation  of 
proof.  Fenelon  says  :  "  Oseroit-on  soutenir  qao 
rEglise  apr^s  avoir  mal  raisonne  sur  tons  les 
textes,  et  les  avoir  pris  £  contre-seus,  est  tout  a 
coup  saisle  par  un  enthousiasme  aveugle,  poor 
juger  bien,  en  raipnnant  mid?**  AndMdhler: 
"  IMe  altesten  Okumenischen  Synoden  fflbrten 
daher  fiir  ihre  dogmatischen  Beechlftsse  nicht 
einmal  bestimmte  biblische  Stellenan;  und  die 
katholischen  Tlieologen  lehren  mit  allgenieincr 
Uebereinstimmung  und  ganz  aus  dem  Geiste  der- 
Kirche  heraus,  dass  selbst  die  biblische  Beweis- 
fuhrung  eines  fuf  untrtlglich  gehaltenen  Bescli- 
lusses  nicht  nntrUglich  sei,  sondern  eben  nur 
das  ausgesprochene  dogma  selbst.* 


♦» 
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and  the  bishop  of  Ntmes  thought  that  the 
decision  need  not  be  preceded  by  long  and 
careful  discussion.  The  Dogmatic  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  proclaims  that  the  exist- 
ence of  tradition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
evidence,  and  that  objections  talcen  from 
history  are  not  valid  when  contradicted  by 
ecclesiastical  decrees.*  Authority  must  con- 
quer history. 

This  inclination  to  get  rid  of  evidence 
was  specially  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility,  because  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Popes  themselves  should  not  testify 
against  their  own  claim.  They  may  be  de- 
clared superior  to  all  other  authorities,  but  not 
to  that  of  their  own  see.  Their  history  is 
not  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  their  rights. 
It  could  not  be  disregarded ;  and  the  provo- 
cation to  alter  or  to  deny  its  testimony  was 
so  urgent  that  men  of  piety  and  learning 
became  a  prey  to  the  temptation  of  deceit 
When  it  was  discovered  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  Liber  Diumus  that  the  »Popes  had 
for  centuries  condemned  Honorius  in  their 
profession  of  faith,  Cardinal  Bona,  the  mosi 
emiftent  man  in  Rome,  advised  that  the 
book  should  be  suppressed  if  the  diflBculty 
could  not  be  got  over ;  and  it  was  suppress- 
ed accordingly.!  Men  guilty  of  this  kind 
of  fraud  would  ju3tify  it  by  saying  that  their 
religion  transcends  the  wisdom  of  philoso- 
phers, and  cannot  submit  to  the  criticism  of 
historians.  If  any  fact  manifestly  contra- 
dicts a  doo:ma,  that  is  a  warning  to  science 
to  revise  tne  evidence.  There  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  materials  or  in  the  method. 
Pending  its  discovery,  the  true  believer  is 
constrained  humbly  but  confidently  to  deny 
the  fact. 

The  protest  of  conscience  against  this 
fraudulent  piety  grew  loud  and  strong  as 
the  art  of  criticism  became  more  certain. 
The  use  made  of  it  by  Catholics  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  age,  and*  their  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  of  scientific  controversy, 
seemed  to  ecclesiastical  authorities  a  sacrifice 
of  principle.  A  jealousy  arose  that  ripened 
into  antipathy.  Almost  every  writer  who 
really  served  Catholicism  fell  sooner  or  later 
under  the  disgrace  or  the  suspicion  of  Rome. 
But  its  censures  had  lost  eflScacy;   and  it 


*  Cujuscumqne  erp^o  scientise,  etiam  historise 
^ecclesiastic©  conclueiones,  Romanomm  Pontifi- 
cum  infallibilitati  adversantes,  quo  manifestios 
htec  ex  revelationis  fontibus  infertur,  eo  cenius 
veluti  totldem  errores  habendas  esse  consequitur. 

t  Cum  in  professione  fidei  electi  pontificis 
damnetur  Honorias  Papa,  ideo  quia  pravis 
haereticorum  assenionibus  fomentmn  impendit, 
Bi  verba  delineata  sint  vere  in  autograp)io»  nee 
ex  notis  apparere  possit,  quomodo  huic  vulneri 
niedelam  offerat,  pnestat  non  divulgari  opus. 


was  found  that  the  progress  of  literature 
could  only  be  brought  under  control  by  an 
increase  of  authority.  This  could  be  ob- 
tained if  a  general  Council  declared  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Roman  congregations  absolute, 
and  the  Pope  infallible. 

The  division  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Catholic  elements  in  the  Church  made 
it  hopeless  to  mediate  between  them ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  men  who  must  have  regarded 
each  other  as  insincere  Christians  or  as  in- 
sincere Catholics,  should  not  have  perceived 
that  their  meeting  in  Council  was  an  impos- 
ture. It  may  be  that  a  portion,  though 
only  a  small  portion,  of  those  who  failed  to 
attend,  stayed  away  from  that  motive.  But 
the  view  proscribed  at  Rome  was  not  large- 
ly represented  in  the  episcopate ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  manifested  at 
all.  The  opposition  did  not  spring  from  it, 
but  maintained  itself  by  reducing  to  the 
utmost  the  distance  that  separated  it  from 
the  strictly  Roman  opinions,  and  striving  to 
prevent  the  open  conflict  of  principles.  It 
was  composed  of  ultramontanes  in  the  mask 
of  libenJs,  and  of  liberals  in  the  mask  of 
ultramontanes.  Therefore  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  the  minority  was  not  the  supreme 
issue  of  the  Council.  Besides  and  above 
the  definition  of  infallibility  arose  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  experience  of  the  actual 
encounter  would  opeif  the  eyes  and  search 
the  hearts  of  the  reluctant  bishops,  and  how 
far  their  language  and  their  attitude  would 
contribute  to  the  impulse  of  future  reform. 
There  was  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  avert  the  result  by 
false  issues  and  foreign  intrusion,  and  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  repelled  con- 
ciliation and  brought  on  an  open  struggle 
and  an  overwhelming  triumph,  were  means 
to  another  and  a  more  important  end. 

Two  events  occurred  in  the  autumn  which 
portended  trouble  for  the  winter.  On  the 
6th  of  September  nineteen  German  bishops, 
assembled  at  Pulda,  published  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the  whole 
episcopate  ym^  perfectly  unanimous,  that 
the  Council  would  neither  introduce  new 
dogmas  nor  invade  the  civil  province,  and 
that  the  Pope  intended  its  deliberations  to 
be  free.  The  patent  and  direct  meaning  of 
this  declaration  was  that  the  bishops  repudi- 
ated the  design  announced  by  the  Civiltd 
and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ;  and  it  was 
received  at  Rome  with  indignation.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  it  was  worded  with 
studied  ambiguity,  to  be  signed  by  men  of 
opposite  opinions,  and  to  conceal  the  truth. 
Tne  bishop  of  Mentz  read  a  paper,  written 
by  a  professor  of  Wtlrzburg,  against  the 
wisdom  of  raising  the  question,  but  express- 
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ed  bis  own  belief  in  tbe  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility ;  and  wben  another  bishop  stated 
his  disbelief  in  it,  the  bishop  of  Paderbom 
assured  him  that  Rome  would  soon  strip  him 
of  his  heretical  skin.  The  majority  wished 
to  prevent  the  definition,  if  possible,  with- 
out disputing  the  doctrine ;  and  they  wrote 
a  private  letter  to  the  Pope  warning  him  of 
the  danger,  and  entreatmg  him  to  desist. 
Several  bishops  who  had  signed  the  pastoral 
refused  their  signatures  to  the  private  letter. 
It  caused  so  much  dismay  at  Rome  that  its 
nature  was  carefully  concealed;  and  a  di- 
plomatist was  able  to  report,  on  the  authority 
of  Cardinal  Anton elli,  that  it  did  not  exist. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  the  bishop  of 
Orleans  took  leave  of  his  diocese  in  a  letter 
which  touched  lightly  on  the  learned  ques- 
tions connected  with  papal  infallibility,  but 
described  the  objections  to  the  definition  as 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Coming  from  a  prelate  who  was  so 
conspicuous  as  a  champion  of  the  papacy, 
who  had  saved  the  temporal  power  and  justi- 
fied the  Syllabus,  this  declaration  unexpect- 
edly altered  the  situation  at  Rome.  It  was 
clear  that  the  definition  would  be  opposed, 
and  that  the  opposition  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  illustrious  names. 

The  bishops  who  began  to  arrive  early  ip 
November  were  received  with  the  assurance 
that  the  alarm  which  had  been  raised  was 
founded  on  phantoms.  It  appeared  that 
nobody  had  dreamed  of  defining  infallibility, 
or  that,  if  the  idea  had  been  entertained  at 
all,  it  had  been  abandoned.  Cardinals  An- 
tonelli,  Berardi,  and  De  Luca,  and  the 
Secretary  Fessler  disavowed  the  Civilta. 
The  ardent  indiscretion  that  was  displayed 
beyond  the  Alps  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  moderation,  the  friendly  candour,  the 
iliajestic  and  impartial  wisdom,  which  were 
found  to  reign  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  bishop,  afterwards  noted 
among  the  opponents  of  the  dogma,  wrote 
home  that  the  idea  that  infaUibility  was  to 
be  defined  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  was 
represented  as  a  mere  fancjjr,  got  up  in 
Bavarian  newspapers,  with  evil  intent;  and 
the  bishop  of  Sura  had  been  its  dupe.  The 
insidious  report  would  have  deserved  con- 
tempt if  it  had  caused  a  revival  of  obsolete 
opinions.  It  was  a  challenge  to  the  Council 
to  herald  it  with  such  demonstrations,  and 
it  unfortunately  became  diflScult  to  leave  it 
unnoticed.  The  decision  must  be  left  to 
the  bishops.  The  Holy  See  could  not  re- 
strain their  legitimate  ardour,  if  they  chose 
to  express  it ;  but  it  would  take  no  initiative. 
Whatever  was  done  would  require  to  be 
done  with  so  much  moderation  as  to  satisfy 
everybody,  and  to  avoid  the  offence  of  a 


party  triumph.  Some  suggested  that  there 
should  be  no  anathema  for  those  who  qaes- 
tioned  the  doctrine ;  and  one  prelate  imagiBcd 
that  a  formula  could  be  contrived  vhicli 
even  Janus  could  not  dispute,  and  vkich 
yet  would  be  found  in  reality  to  signify  that 
the  Pope  is  infallible.  There  was  a  general 
assumption  that  no  materials  existed  for 
contention  among  the  bishops,  and  that  thej 
stood  united  against  the  world. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  openly  refrained  from 
connecting  himself  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Council,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
divines  who  were  not  of  the  ruUng  party. 
He  had  never  learned  to  doubt  the  dogma 
itself;  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
troubles  it  would  bring  upon  him,  and 
thought  that  the  Pope  was  preparing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  diflBculties  which  followed  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate.  He  was  not 
trusted  as  a  divine,  or  consulted  on  qaestioDs 
of  theology ;  but  he  was  expected  to  ward 
off  political  complications,  and  he  kept  the 
ground  with  unfiinching  skill. 
^  The  Pope  exhorted  the  diplomatic  corp* 
to  aid  him  in  allaying  the  alarm  of  th«  in- 
fatuated Germans.  He  assured  one  diplo- 
matist that  the  Civiltd  did  not  speak  in  hii 
name.  He  told  another  that  he  would  san^ 
tion  no  proposition  that  could  sow  diawD- 
sion  among  the  bishops.  He  said  to  a  thinl 
"  You  come  to*  be  present  at  a  scene  of  paci- 
fication." He  described  his  object  in  sum 
moning  the  Council  to  be  to  obtain  a  reme- 
dy for  old  abuses  and  for  recent  enm 
More  than  once,  addressing  a  group  of  bis- 
hops, he  said  that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
raise  disputes  among  them,  and  would  bt 
content  with  a  declaration  in  favour  of  ifi- 
tolerance.  He  wished  of  course  that  Catho- 
licism should  have  the  benefit  of  toleratioa 
in  England  and  Russia,  but  the  principle 
must  be  repudiated  by  a  Church  holding 
the   doctrine   of»  exclusive   salvation.   The 
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meaning  of  this  intimation,  that  persecDtion 
would  do  as  a  substitute  for  infallibility, 
was  that  the  most  glaring  obstacle  to  the 
definition  would  be  removed  if  the  Inquia- 
tion  was  recognized  as  consistent  witb 
Catholicism.  Indeed  it  seemed  that  infalli- 
bility was  a  means  to  an  end  which  could 
be  obtained  in  other  wise,  and  that  he  wooU 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  decree  confinnH^ 
the  twenty-third  article  of  the  Syllabus,  anl 
declaring  that  no  Pope  has  ever  exceeded  w 
just  bounds  of  his  authority  in  faitK  ^ 
politics,  or  in  morals.* 

*  That  article  condemns  the  following  propos 
tion :  "  Romanl  Pontifices  et  Concilia  (Ecumtii!» 
a  limitibus  suae  potestatis  recesserunt.jural  hbi^ 
pum  usurparunt,  atque  etiam  in  rebus  na^ 
morum  detinieudis  erraruut." 
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Most  of  the  bishops  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  reassured,  when  the  bull  Multi- 
plices  inter ^  regulating  the  procedure  at  the 
Council,  was  put  into  circulation  in  the  first 
days  of  December.     The  Pope  assumed  to 
himself  the  sole  initiative  in  proposing  topics, 
and  the  exclusive  nomination  of  the  officers 
of  the  Council.     He  invited  the  bishops  to 
bring  forward  their  own  proposals,  but  re- 
quired that  they  -should  submit  them  first  of 
all  to  a  Commission  which  was  appointed 
by  himself,  and  consisted  half  of  Italians. 
If  any  proposal  was  allowed  to  pass  by  this 
Commission,  it  had  still  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  could  therefore  ex- 
clude at  will  any  topic,  even  if  the  whole 
Council  wished  to  discuss  it.     Four  elective 
Commissions  were  to  mediate  between  the 
Council  and  the  Pope.     When  a  decree  had 
been  discussed  and  opposed  it  was  to  be  re- 
ferred, together  with  the  amendments,  to  one 
of  these  Commissions,  where  it  was  to  be 
reconsidered,  with  the  aid  of  divines.     When 
it  came  back  from  the  Commission  with  cor- 
rections and  remarks,  it  was  to  be  put  to  the 
vote    without    futher    debate.      What   the 
Council  discussed  was  to  be  the  work  of  un- 
known divines :  what  it  voted  was  to  be  the 
work  of  a  majority  in  a  Commission  of  twen- 
ty-four.    It  was  in  the  election  of  these  Com- 
missions that  the  episcopate  obtained  the 
chance   of  influencing  the  formation  of  its 
decrees.     But  the  papal  theologians  retained 
their  predominance ;  for  they  might  be  sum- 
moned to  defend  or  alter  their  work  in  the 
Commission,  from  which  the  bishops  who 
had  spoken  or  proposed  amendments  were 
excluded.     Practically,  the  right  of  initiative 
was  the  deciding  point     Even  if  the  first  re- 
gulation had  remained  in  force,  the  bishops 
could   never  have  recovered  the  surprises, 
and  the  difficulty  of  preparing  for  unforeseen 
debates.     The  regulation  ultimately  broke 
down  under  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  de- 
cree to  be  debated  only  once,  ajod  that  in  its 
crude  state,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
divines.     The  authors  of  the  measure  had 
not  contemplated  any  real  discussion.     It 
was  so  unlike  the  way  in  which  business  was 
conducted  at  Trent,  where  the  right  of  the 
episcopate  was  formally  asserted,  where  the 
envoys  were  consulted,  and  the  bishops  dis- 
cussed the  questions  in  several  groups  before 
the  general  congregations,  that  the  printed 
text  of  the  Tridentine  Regulation  was  rigidly 
suppressed.   It  was  further  provided  that  the 
reports  of  the  speeches  should  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  bishops ;    and  the  strictest 
secrecy  was  enjoined  on  all  concerning  the 
business  of  the  Council.     The  bishops,  being 
under  no  obligation   to  observe   this  rule, 
were  afterwards  informed  that  it  bound  them 
under  grievous  sin. 


This  important  precept  did  not  succeed  in 
excluding  the  action  of  public  opinion.     It 
could  be  applied  only  to  the  debates;  and 
many  bishops  spoke  with  greater  energy  and 
freedom  before  an  assembly  of  their  own  or- 
der than  they  would  have   done   if  their 
words  had  been  taken  down  by  Protestants, 
to  be  quoted  against  them  at  home.     But 
printed  documents,  distributed  in  seven  hun- 
dred copies,  could  not  be  kept  secret     The 
rule  was  subject  to  exceptions  which  destroy- 
ed its  efficacy;  and  the  Roman  cause  was 
discredited  by  systematic  concealment,  and 
advocacy  that  abounded  in  eisplanation  and 
colour,  but   abstained  from   the   substance 
of  fact     Documents  couched  in  the  usual 
official  language,  being  dragged  into  the  for- 
bidden light  of  day,  were  supposed  to  reveal 
dark  mysteries.     The  secrecy  of  the  debates 
had  a  bad  efl*ect  in  exaggerating  reports  and 
giving  wide  scope  to  fancy.     Rome  was  not 
vividly  interested  in  the  discussions ;  but  its 
cosmopolitan  society  was  thronged  with  the 
several  adherents  of  leading  bishops,  whose 
partiality  compromised  their  dignity  and  en- 
venomed their   disputes.     Everything  that 
was  said  was  .repeated,  inflated,  and  distort- 
ed.    Whoever  had  a  sharp  word  for  an  ad- 
versary, which  could  not  be  spoken  in  Coun- 
cil, knew  of  an  audience  that  would  enjoy 
and  carry  the  matter.     The  battles  of  the 
Aula  were  fought  over  again,  with  anecdote, 
epigram,  and  fiction.     A  distinguished  cour- 
tesy and  nobleness  of  tone  prevailed  at  the 
beginning.    When  the  archbishop  of  Halifax 
went  down  to  his  place  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember,  after  delivering  the  speech  which 
taught   the  reality  of   the  opposition,  the 
Presidents  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed  them. 
The  denunciations  of  the  Roman  system  by 
Strossmayer  and  Darboy  were  listened  to  in 
January   without  a  murmur.      Adversaries 
paid  exorbitant  compliments  to  each  other, 
like  men  whose  disagreements  were  insigni- 
ficant, and  who  were  one  at  heart.     As  the 
plot  thickened,  fatigue,  excitement,  friends 
who  fetched  and  carried,  made  the  tone  more 
bitter.     In  February  the  Bishop  of  Ijaval  de- 
scribed Dupanloup  publicly  as  the  centre  of 
a  conspiracy  too  shameful  to  be  expressed  in 
words,  and  professed  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  associated  with  such  iniquity. 
One  of  the  minority  described  his  opponents 
as  having  disported  themselves  on  a  certain 
occasion  like  a  herd  of  cattle.     By  that  time 
the  whole  tenaper  of  the  Council  had  been 
changed ;  the  rope  himself  had  gone  into  the 
arena;  and  violence  of  language  and  gesture 
had  become  an  artifice   adopted  to  hasten 
the  end. 

When  the  Council  opened  many  bishops 
were  bewildered  and  dispirited  by  the  bull 
Multiplices,     They   feared  that  a  stmggle 
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could  not  be  averted,  as,  even  if  no  dogmatic 
question  was  raised,  their  rights  were  can- 
celled in  a  way  that  would  make  the  Pope 
absolute  in  dogma.  One  of  the  Cardinals 
caused  him  to  be  informed  that  the  Regula- 
tion would  be  resisted.  But  Pius  ix.  knew 
that  in  all  that  procession  of  750  bishops  one 
idea  prevailed.  Men  whose  word  is  power- 
ful in  the  centres  of  civilisation,  men  who 
three  months  before  were  confronting  mar- 
tyrdom among  barbarians,  preachers  at  Notre 
Dame,  professors  from  Germany,  Republi- 
cans from  Western  America,  men  with  every 
sort  of  training  and  every  sort  of  experience, 
had  come  together  as  confident  and  as  eager 
as  the  prelates  of  Rome  itself,  to  hail  the 
Pope  infallible.  Resistance  was  improbable, 
for  it  was  hopeless.  It  was  improbable  that 
bishops  who  had  refused  no  token  of  sub- 
mission for  twenty  years  would  now  com- 
bine tct  inflict  dishonour  on  the  Pope.  In 
their  address  of  •1867  they  had  confessed 
that  he  is  the  Father  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians ;  that  all  the  things  he  has  spoken 
were  spoken  by  St  Peter  through  him ;  that 
they  would  believe  and  teach  all  that  he  be- 
lieved and  taught.  In  1854  they  had  allow- 
ed him  to  proclaim  a  dogma,  which  some  of 
them  dreaded  and  some  opposed,  but  to 
which  all  submitted  when  he  had  decreed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Council.  The 
recent  display  of  opposition  did  not  justify 
serious  alarm.  The  Fulda  bishops  feared  the 
consequences  in  Germany ;  but  they  aflBrmed 
that  all  were  united,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  new  dogma.  They  were  perfectly  inform- 
ed of  all  that  was  being  got  ready  in  Rome. 
The  words  of  their  pastoral  meant  nothing  if 
they  did  not  mean  that  infallibility  was  no 
new  dogma,  and  that  all  the  bishops  believ- 
ed in  it.  Even  the  bishop  of  Orleans  avoid- 
ed a  direct  attack  on  the  doctrine,  proclaim- 
ed his  own  devotion  to  the  Pope,  and  promis- 
ed that  the  Council  would  be  a  scene  of  con- 
cord.* It  was  certain  that  any  real  attempt 
that  might  bo  made  to  prevent  the  definition 
could  be  overwhelmed  by  the  preponderance 
of  those  bishops  whom  the  modern  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  places  in  dependence  on 
Rome. 

The  only  bishops  whose  position  made 
them  capable  of  resisting  were  the  Germans 
and  the  French ;  and  all  that  Rome  would 


*  J'en  suis  convaincu :  a  peine  aurai-je  touch6 
la  tprre  sacr^e,  a  peine  aurai-je  baise  le  tombeau 
des  Ap6trea  que  je  me  senlirai  dans  la  paix,  hors 
de  la  bataille,  au  sein  d'une  assemblee  presid^e 
par  un  P^re  et  compos^e  de  Fr^res.  La,  tous  les 
bruits  expireront,  toutes  les  ing^rences  t^meraires 
cesseront,  toutes  les  imprudences  disparaitront, 
les  Hots  et  les  vents  seront  apais^s. 


have  to  contend  with  was  the  modem  libe- 
ralism and  decrepit  gallicanism  of  France, 
and  the  science  of  Germany.  The  gallican 
school  was  nearly  extinct ;  it  had  no  footing 
in  other  countries;  and  it  was  essentially 
odious  to  the  liberals.  The  most  serious 
minds  of  the  liberal  party  were  conscious 
that  Rome  was  as  dangerous  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty  as  Paris.  But,  since  the  Sylla- 
bus made  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  lib- 
eral doctrines  consistently  without  coalitioD 
with  Rome,  they  had  ceased  to  be  professed 
with  a  robust  and  earnest  confidence ;  and  tbe 
party  was  disorganized.  They  set  up  the 
pfetence  that  the  real  adversary  of  their 
opinions  was  not  the  Pope,  but  a  Frencl 
newspaper;  and  they  fought  the  King's 
troops  m  the  King's  name.  When  tbe 
bishop  of  Orleans  made  his  declaration, 
they  fell  back,  and  left  him  to  mount  the 
breach  alone.  Montalembert,  the  most  vij 
orous  spirit  among  them,  became  isoW 
from  his  former  friends,  and  accused  them, 
with  increasing  vehemence,  of  being  traitor? 
to  their  principles.  During  the  last  disheart- 
ening year  of  his  life,  he  turned  away  from 
the  clergy  of  his  country,  which  was  sunk  in 
Romanism,  and  felt  that  the  real  abode  of 
his  opinions  was  on  the  Rhine.*  It  was  only 
lately  that  the  ideas  of  the  CoblentJS  addrea 
which  had  so  deeply  touched  the  sympatbie 
of  Montalembert,  had  spread  widely  in  Ger 
many.  They  had  their  seat  in  the  univers^ 
ties;  and  their  transit  from  the  interior <>( 
lecture-rooms  to  the  outer  world  was  labori 
ous  and  slow.  The  invasion  of  Roman  d«- 
frines  had  given  vigour  and  popularity  if 
those  which  opposed  them;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  the  universities  brought  them 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  episcopate 

*  Vous  admirez  sans  doute  beaucoup  I'eTrqw 
d'Orl^ans,  raais  vous  Vadmireriez  bien  pli' 
encore,  si  vous  pouviez  vous  figurer  Tabto* 
d'idolatrie  od  est  tomb6  le  clor|j6  fran^ais.  Ccli 
d^passe  tout  ce  que  Ton  aurait  jamais  pu  rimap 
ner  aux  jours  de  ma  jeunesse,  au  temps  •i' 
Frayssinous  et  de  La  Mennais.  Le  pauvre  Mjr 
Maret,  pour  avoir  expos6  des  id^es  tres-nnTdt^iw* 
dans  un  langajje  plein  d'urbanit^  et  de  chirit*; 
est  traits  publiquement  dans  les  journaox  ?« 
disant  religieux  d'h6r68iarque  et  d'apostat, j^' 
les  derniers  de  nos  cures.     De  tous  les  mysterj* 


prompte  et  si  complet 
la  France  Catholique  en  une  basse-oonr  deftw* 
camera  du  Vatican.  J'en  serais  encore  p'"* 
desespere  qu'humili6,  si  la,  comme  partout  dij? 
les  regions  illumin^es  par  la  foi,  la  mlscrico'* 
et  Tesp^rance  ne  se  laissaient  entrevoir  a  tn^^- 
les  t^nebres.  '  C'est  du  Rhin  aujourd'hui  <\^ 
nous  vient  la  lumiere/  L'allemagne  a  ete  cbois* 
pour  opposer  une  digue  a  ce  torrent  de  fanttiSJ* 
servile  que  meua<;ait  de  tout  englouter.  l^*'^- 
7, 1869.) 
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The  Austrian  bishops  were  generally  beyond 
its  reach;  and  the  German  bishops  were 
generally  at  war  with  it.  In  December,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  said :  "  We 
bishops  are  absorbed  in  our  wort,  and  are 
not  scholars.  We  sadly  need  the  help  of 
those  that  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Council  will  raise  only  such  questions  as  can 
be  dealt  with  competently  by  practical  ex- 
perience and  common  sense."  The  force 
that  Germany  wields  in  theology  was  only 
partially  represented  in  its  episcopate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Council  the  known 
opposition  consisted  of  four  men.  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg  had  not  published  his  opin- 
ion ;  but  he  made  it  known  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Kome.  He  brought  with  him  a 
printed  paper,  entitled  Desideria  patrihtis 
Concilii  cecumenici  proponenday  in  which  he 
adopted  the  ideas  of  the  divines  and  canon- 
ists who  are  the  teachers  of  his  Bohemian 
clergy.  lie  entreated  the  Council  not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  articles  of  faith,  and 
in  particular  to  abstain  from  defining  papal 
infallibility,  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  would  make  the  foundations  of  faith  to 
tremble  even  in  the  devoutest  souls.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Index  could  not  con- 
tinue on  its  present  footing,  and  urged  that 
the  Church  should  seek  her  strength  in  the 
cultivation  of  liberty  and  learning,  not  in 
privilege  and  coercion  ;  that  she  should  rely 
on  popular  institutions,  and  obtain  popular 
support.  He  warmly  advocated  the  system 
of  autonomy  that  was  springing  up  in  Hun- 
gary.*    Unlike  Schwarzenberg,  Dupanloup, 


*  Non  solum  ea  qu»  ad  scholas  tbeolo^cas 
pertinent  Bcholis  relmquantur,  sed  otinm  doctri- 
nae  quee  a  fidelibus  pie  tenentur  et  coluntur,  eine 
prravj  causa  in  codicem  dogmatom  ne  inferantur. 
In  specie  ne  Concilium  declaret  vel  definiat 
infallibilitatem  Summi  Pontificis.  a  doctissimis 
ct  prudentissimis  fidelibus  Sanctce  Sedi  intime 
addictis,  vehementer  optatur.  Gravia  enira  mala 
exinde  oritura  timent  tum  fidelibus  turn  infideli- 
bos.  Fideles  enim,  qui  Primatura  ma^isterii  et 
jurisdiction  is  in  Summo  Pontiiice  ultro  d^os- 
cunt,  quorum  pietas  et  obedientia  erga  Sanctam 
Sedom  nullo  eerie  tempore  major  fuit,  corde 
turbarentur  ma^is  quam  eri^erentur,  ac  si  nunc 
demnm  fandamentum  Ekxslesise  et  verae  doctrinse 
Btabiliendum  sit ;  infideles  vero  novam  calomnia- 
rum  et  deri^ionum  materiam  lucrarentur.  Neque 
desunt,  qui  ejusmodi  definitioncm  lojfice  impossi- 
bilem  vocant.  .  .  .  Nostris  diebus  defenfdo  veri- 
tatis  ac  religionis  tum  prsesertim  efficax*  et 
fructaosa  est,  si  sacerdotes  a  le^  cseteromm 
civium  minus  recedimt,  sed  communibus  omnium 
juribus  utuntur,  ita  ut  vis  defensionis  sit  in  veri- 
tate  interna  non  per  tutelam  externae  exemtionis. 
.  .  .  Praesertim  Ecclesia  se  scientiarum,  quae 
homlnem  omant  perfiduntque,  amicam  et  patrol 
nam  exliibeat,  probe  noscens,  omne  verum  a  Deo 
esse,  et  profunda  ac  seria  literarum  studia 
opitulari  fidei. 


and  Maret,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
taken  no  hostile  step  in  reference  to  the 
Council,  but  he  was  feared  the  most  of  all 
the  men  expected  at  Rome.  The  Pope. had 
refused  to  make  him  a  Cardinal,  and  had 
written  to  him  a  letter  of  reproof  such  as 
has  seldom  been  received  by  a  bishop.  It 
was  felt  that  he  was  hostile,  not  episodi- 
cally, to  a  single  measure,  but  to  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  pontificate.  He  had  none  of 
the  conventional  prejudices  and  assumed 
antipathies  which  arc  congenial  to  the  hier- 
archical mind.  '  He  was  without  passion  or 
pathos  or  affectation ;  and  he  had  good  sense, 
a  perfect  temper,  and  an  intolerable  wit. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  made 
the  Syllabus  an  occasion  to  impress  modera- 
tion on  the  Pope:  "Your  blame  ha* power, 
O  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  your  blessing 
is  more  potent  still.  God  has  raised  you  to 
the  apostolic  see  between  the  two  halves. of 
this  century,  that  you  may  absolve  the  one 
and  inaugurate  the  other.  Be  it  yours  to 
reconcile  reason  with  faith,  liberty  with 
authority,  politics  with  the  Church.  From 
the  height  of  that  triple  majesty  with 
which  religion,  age,  and  misfortune  adorn 
you,  all  that  you  do  and  all  that  you  say 
rejjches  far,  to  disconcert  or  to  encourage 
the  nations.  Give  them  from  your  lai-ge 
priestly  heart  one  word  to  amnesty  the  past, 
to  reassure  the  present,  and  to  open  the  hori- 
zons of  the  future." 

The  security  into  which  many  unsuspect- 
ing bishops  had  been  lulled  quickly  disap- 
peared; and  they  understood  that  they 
were  in  presence  of  a  conspiracy  which 
would  succeed  at  once  if  they  did  not  pro- 
vide against  acclamation,  and  must  succeed 
at  last  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  bull  MultipUces, 
It  was  necessary  to  make  sure  that  no  decree 
should  be  passed  without  reasonable  dis- 
cussion, and  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
regulation.  Tlie  first  congregation  held  on 
the  10th  of  December,  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  bishop  from 
the  Turkish  frontier  had  risen  against  the 
order  of  proceeding,  land  that  the  President 
had  stopped  him,  saying  that  this  was  a 
matter  decided  by  the  Pope,  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council.  The  bishops  per- 
ceived that  they  were  in  a  snare.  Some 
began  to  think  of  going  home.  Others  ar- 
gued that  questions  of  Divine  right  were 
aftected  by  the  regulation,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  stake  the  existctfcc  of  the 
Council  upon  them.  Many  were  more  eager 
on  this  point  pf  law  than  on  the  point  of 
dogma,  and  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  more  clear-sighted  men,  with 
whom  they  would  not  have  come  in  contact 
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through  any  sympathy  on  the  question  of 
infallibility.  The  desire  of  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  privileges  was  an  imperfect 
bond.  The  bishops  had  not  yet  learned  to 
know  each  other;  and  they  had  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  their  flocks  at  home  the  idea 
that  Rome  ought  to  be  trusted,  that  they  were 
going  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  to  confound  the  insinuations  of  her  en- 
emies, that  they  were  not  quick  to  admit  all 
the  significance  of  the  facts  they  found. 
Nothing  vigorous  was  possible  in  a  body  of 
so  loose  a  texture.  The  softer  materials  had 
to  be  eliminated,  the  stronger  welded  to- 
gether by  severe  and  constant  pressure,  be- 
fore an  opposition  could  be  made  capable  of 
effectiv^action.  They  signed  protests  that 
were  of  no  effect  They  petitioned ;  they 
did  not  resist. 

It  was  seen  how  much  Rome  had  gained 
by  excluding  the  ambassadors;  for  this 
question  of  forms  and  regulations  would 
have  admitted  the  action  of  diplomacy. 
The  idea  of  being  represented  at  the  Coun- 
cil was  revived  in  France ;  and  a  weary  ne- 
gotiation began,  which  lasted  several  months, 
and  accomplished  nothing  but  delay.  It 
was  not  till  the  policy  of  intervention  had 
ignominiously  failed,  and  till  its  failure  had 
left  the  Roman  court  to  cope  with  the 
bishops  alone,  that  the  real  question  was 
brought  on  for  discussion.  And  as  long  as 
the  chance  remained  that  political  consider- 
ations might  keep  infallibility  out  of  the 
Council,  the  opposition  abstained  from  de- 
claring its  real  sentiments.  Its  union  was 
precarious  and  delusive ;  but  it  lasted  in  this 
state  long  enough  to  enable  secondary  influ- 
ences to  do  much  towards  supplying  the 
place  of  principles. 

While  the  protesting  bishops  were  not 
committed  against  infallibility,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  prevent  resistance  to 
the  bull  from  becoming  resistance  to  the 
dogma.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  was 
reputed  a  good  divine  among  his  country- 
men, was  sounded  in  order  to  discover  how 
far  he  would  go  ;  and.it  was  ascertained  that 
he  admitted  Uie  doctrine  substantially.  At 
the  same  time,  the  friends  9f  the  bishop  of 
Orleans  were  insisting  that  he  had  question- 
ed not  the  dogma  but  the  definition ;  and 
Maret,  in  the  defence  of  his  book,  declared 
that  he  attributed  no  infallibility  to  the 
episcopate  apart  from  the  Pope.  If  the 
bishops  had  been  consulted  separately,  with- 
out the  terror  of  a  decree,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  those  who  absolutely  rejected 
the  doctrine  would  have  been  extremely 
small.  There  were  many  who  had  never 
thought  seriously  about  it,  or  imagined  that 
it  was  true  in  a  pious  sense  though  not  capa- 


ble of  proof  in  controversy.  The  possibflhv 
of  an  understanding  seemed  so  near  that  tlie 
archbishop  of  Westminster,  who  held  the 
Pope  infallible  apart  from  the  episcopate, 
required  that  the  words  should  be  translated 
into  French  in  the  sense  of  independence, 
and  not  of  exclusion.  An  ambiscuous  forma- 
la  embodying  the  view  common  to  both 
parties,  or  founded  on  mutual  concession, 
would  have  done  more  for  the  liberty  than 
the  unity  of  opinion,  and  would  not  hare 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  caution,  put- 
ting in  motion  the  strong  machinery  of 
Rome,  and  exhausting  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization and  foreknowledge. 

The  first  act  of  the  Council  was  to  elect 
the  Commission  on  Dogma.  A  proposal  wa? 
made  on  very  high  authority  that  the  &t 
should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  represent 
the  ^different  opinions  fairly,  and  to  include 
some  of  the  chief  opponents.  They  would 
have  been  subjected  to  other  influences  than 
those  which  sustain  party  leaders;  ther 
would  have  been  separated  from  their  friends 
and  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  ad- 
versaries ;  they  would  have  felt  the  strain  of 
official  responsibility;  and  the  oppoatioD 
would  have  been  decapitated.  If  these  sa- 
gacious counsels  had  been  followed,  the  har- 
vest of  July  might  have  been  gathered  in 
January,  and  the  reaction  that  was  excited 
in  the  long  struggle  that  ensued  might  hafe 
been  prevented.  Cardinal  de  Angelis,  who 
ostensibly  managed  the  elections,  and  was 
advised  by  Archbishop  Manning,  preferred 
the  opposite  and  more  prudent  course.  Be 
caused  a  lithographed  list  to  be  sent  to  aO 
the  bishops  open  to  influence,  from  which 
every  name  was  excluded  that  was  not  on 
the  side  of  infallibility.  Meantime  the  bish- 
ops of  several  nations  selected  those  among 
their  countrymen  whom  they  recommended 
as  candidates.  The  Germans  and  Hungari- 
ans, above  forty  in  number,  assembled  for 
this  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  Cardi- 
ual  Schwarzenberg ;  and  their  meetings  were 
continued,  and  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant, as  those  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  opposition  dropped  away.  The 
French  were  divided  into  two  groups,  and 
met  partly  at  Cardinal  Mathieu  s,  partly  at 
Cardinal  iBonnechose's.  A  fusion  was  pro- 
posed, but  was  resisted,  in  the  Roman  io(e^ 
est,  by  Bonnechose.  lie  consulted  Cardiml 
Antonelli,  and  reported  that  the  Pope  dislik- 
ed large  meetings  of  bishops.  MoreoTer,  if 
all  the  French  had  met  in  one  place,  the  op- 
position would  have  had  the  majority,  and 
would  have  determined  the  choice  of  the 
candidates.  They  voted  separately;  and 
the  Bonnechose  fist  was  represented  to  fo^ 
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eign  bishops  as  the  united  choice  of  the 
French  episcopate.  The  Mathieu  group  be- 
lieved that  this  had  been  done  fraudulently, 
and  resolved  to  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Pope  ;  but  Cardinal  Mathieu,  seeing  that  a 
storm  was  rising,  and  that  he  would  be  call- 
ed on  to  be  the  spokesman  of  his  friends, 
hurried  away  to  spend  Christmas  at  Bosan- 
9on.  All  the  votes  of  his  group  were  thrown 
away.  Even  the  bishop  of  Grenoble,  who 
had  obtained  twenty-nine  votes  at  one  meet- 
ing, and  thirteen  at  the  other,  was  excluded 
from  the  Commission.  It  was  constituted 
as  the  managers  of  the  election  desired ;  and 
the  first  trial  of  strength  appeared  to  have 
annihilated  the  oppositi6n.  The  force  un- 
der entire  control  of  the  Court  could  be  es- 
timated from  the  number  of  votes  cast 
blindly  for  candidates  not  put  forward  by 
their  own  countrymen,  and  unknown  to  oth- 
ers, who  had  therefore  no  recommendation 
but  that  of  the  official  list.  According  to 
this  test  Rome  could  dispose  of  550  votes. 

The  moment  of  this  triumph  was  chosen 
for  the  production  of  an  act  already  two 
months  old,  by  which  many  ancient  censures 
were  revoked,  and  many  were  renewed.  The 
legislation  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the 
sixteenth  century  appointed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cases  by  which  excommunication  was 
incurred  ipso  facto,  without  inquiry  or  sen- 
tence.    They  had  generally  fallen  into  obUv- 
ion,  or  were  remembered  as  instances  of  for- 
mer extravagance ;  but  they  had  not  been 
abrogated :  and,  as  they  were  in  part  defensi- 
ble, they  were  a  trouble  to  timorous  con- 
sciences.    There  was  reason  to  expect  that 
this  question,  which  had  often  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  bishops,  would  be  brought 
before  the  Council ;  and  the  demand  for  a 
reform  could  not  have  been  withstood.   The 
difficulty  was  anticipated  by  sweeping  away 
as  many  censures  as  it  was  thought  safe  to 
abandon,  and  deciding,  independently  of  the 
bishops,  what  must  be  retained.     The  Pope 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  faculty  of  ab- 
solriog  from  the  sin  of  harbouring  or  defend- 
ing the  members  of  lany  sect,  of  causing 
pnests  to  be  tried  by  secular  courts,  of  vio- 
lating asylum  or  alienating  the  real  property 
of  the  Church.     The  prohibition  of  anony- 
moufl  writing  was  restricted  to  works  on 
theology  ;  and  the  excommunication  hither- 
to incurred  by  reading  books  which  are  on 
the  Index  was  confined  to  readers  of  here- 
tical books.     This  Constitution  had  no  other 
immediate  effect  than  to  indicate  the  prevail- 
ing spirit,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome.    The  organ  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  justified  the  last  pro- 
vision by  saying,  that  it  does  not  forbid  the 
works  of  Jews  for  Jews  are  not  heretic?, 


nor  the  heretical  tracts  and  newspapers  for 
they  are  not  books,  nor  listening  to  heretical 
books  read  aloud  for  hearing  is  not  reading. 

At  the  same  time,  the  senous  work  of  the 
Council  was  begun.  A  long  dogmatic  de- 
cree was  distributed,  in  which  the  special 
theological,  biblical,  and  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  the  school  now  dominant  in  Rome 
were  proposed  for  ratification.  It  was  so 
weak  a  composition,  that  it  was  as  severely 
criticised  by  the  Romans  as  by  the  foreign- 
ers ;  and  there  were  Germans  whose  attention 
was  first  called  to  its  defects  by  an  Italian 
Cardinal  The  disgust  with  which  the  text 
of  the  first  decree  was  received  had  not 
been  foreseen.  No  real  discussion  had  been 
expected.  The  council  hall,  admirable  for 
occasions  of  ceremony,  was  extremely  ill 
adapted  for  speaking;  and  nothing  would 
induce  the  Pope  to  give  it  up.  A  pubUc 
session  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  January ;  and 
the  election  of  Commissions  was  to  last  till 
Christmas.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  would 
be  ready  for  the  session,  unless  the^decree 
was  accepted  without  debate,  or  infaUibiUty 
adopted  by  acclamation. 

Before  the  Council  had  been  assembled  a 
fortnight,  a  store  of  discontent  had  accumu- 
lated which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  avoid. 
Every  act  of  the  Pope,  the  bull  Muliiplices, 
the  declaration  of  censures,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  decree,  even  the  announcement 
that  the  Council  should  be  dissolved  in  case 
of  his  death,  had  seemed  an  injury  or  an  in- 
sult to  the  episcopate.  These  measures  un- 
did the  favourable  effect  of  the  caution  with 
which  the  bishops  had  been  received.  They 
did  what  the  dislike  of  infallibility  alone 
would  not  have  done.  They  broke  the  spell 
of  veneration  for  Pius  ix.  which  fascinated 
the  Catholic  episcopate.  The  iealousy  with 
which  he  guarded  his  prerogative  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  of  the  great  Com- 
mission, the  pressure  during  the  elections, 
the  prohibition  of  national  meetings,  the  re- 
fusal to  hold  the  debates  in  a  hall  where 
they  could  be  heard,  irritated  and  alarmed 
many  bishops.  They  suspected  that  they 
had  been  summoned  for  the  very  purpose 
they  had  indignantly  denied,  to  make  the 
papacy  more  aosolute  by  abdicating  in  fa- 
vour of  the  official  prelature  of  Rome.  Con- 
fidence gave  way  to  a  great  despondency : 
and  a  state  of  feeling  was  aroused'  which 
prepared  the  way  for  actual  opposition  when 
the  time  should  come. 

Before  Christmas  the  Germans  and  the 
French  were  grouped  nearly  as  they  remain- 
ed to  the  end.  After  the  flight  of  Cardinal 
Mathieu,  and  the  refusal  of  Cardinal  Bonne- 
chose  to  coalesce,  the  friends  of  the  latter 
gravitated  towards  the  Roman  centre,  and 
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tlie  friends  of  the  former  held  their  meetings 
at  the  house  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
They  became,  with  the  Austro-German  meet- 
ing under  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  party  that  op- 
posed the  new  dogma ;  but  there  was  little 
mtercourse  between  the  two,  and  their  exclu- 
sive nationality  made  them  useless  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  few  scattered  American,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian  bishops  whose  sympathies 
were  with  them.  To  meet  this  object,  and 
to  centralize  the  deliberations,  about  a  dozen 
of  the  leading  men  constituted  an  interna- 
tional meeting,  which  included  the  best  ta- 
lents, but  also  the  most  discordant  views. 
They  were  too  little  united  to  act  with  vi- 
gour, and  too  few  to  exercise  control  Some 
months  later  they  increased  their  numbers. 
They  were  the  brain  but  not  the  will  of  the 
opposition.  Cardinal  Rauscher  presided. 
Rome  honoured  him  as  the  author  of  the 
Austrian  Concordat ;  but  he  feared  that  in- 
fallibility would  bring  destruction  on  his 
work;  and  he  was  the  most  constant,  the 
most  copious,  and  the  most  emphatic  of  its 
opponents. 

When  the  debate  opened,  on  the  28th*  of 
December,  the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  dog- 
ma by  acclamation  had  not  been  abandoned. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  exacted  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  attempted.  But  he  was 
warned  that  the  promise  held  good  for  the 
first  day  only,  and  there  was  no  engagement 
for  the  future.  Then  he  made  it  known  that 
one  hundred  bishops  were  ready,  if  a  sur- 
prise was  attempted,  to  depart  from  Rome, 
and  to  carry  away  the  Council,  as  he  said, 
in  the  soles  of  their  shoes.  The  plan  of  car- 
rying the  measure  by  a  sudden  resolution 
was  given  up  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  in- 
troduce it  with  a  demonstration  of  overwhelm- 
ing effect. 

The  debate  on  the  dogmatic  decree  was 
begun  by  Cardinal  Rauscher.  The  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  spoke  on  the  same  day 
so  briefly  as  not  to  reveal  the  force  and  the 
fire  within  him.  The  archbishop  of  Halifax 
concluded  a  long  speech  by  saying  that  the 
proposal  laid  before  the  Council  was  only  fit 
to  be  put  decorously  under  ground.  Much 
praise  was  lavished  on  the  bishops  who  had 
courage,  knowledge,  and  Latin  enough  to 
address  the  assembled  Fathers;  and  the 
Council  rose  instantly  in  dignity  and  in  es- 
teem when  it  was  seen  that  there  was  to  be 
real  discussion.  On  the  30th,  Rome  was 
excited  by  the  success  of  two  speakers.  One 
was  the  bishop  of  Grenoble.  The  other  was 
Strossmayer,  the  bishop  from  the  Turkish 
frontier,  who  had  again  assailed  the  regula- 
tion, and  had  again  been  stopped  by  the 
presiding  Cardinal.     The  fame  of  his  spirit 


and  eloquence  began  to  spread  over  the  city 
and  over  the  world.  The  ideas  that  anhna- 
ted  these  men  in  their  attack  on  the  proposed 
measure  were  most  clearly  shown  a  few  days 
later  in  the  speech  of  a  Swiss  prelak 
"  What  boots  it,  he  exclaimed, "  to  condemn 
errors  that  have  been  long  condemned,  aod 
tempt  no  CathoUc?  The  false  beliefs  of 
mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your  d^ 
crees.  The  best  defence  of  Catholicism  is 
religious  science.  Give  to  the  pursuit  of 
sound  learning  every  encooragement  and 
the  widest  field ;  and  prove  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words  that  the  progress  of  nations  m 
liberty  and  light  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church."  *  .    _ 

The  tempest  of  criticism  was  weakly  met; 
and  the  opponents  established  at  once  a 
superiority  in  debate.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  nothing  had  been  done ;  and  the 
Session  imprudently  fixed  for  the  6tb  of 
January  had  to  be  filled  up  with  tedious 
ceremonies.  Everybody  saw  that  there  bad 
been  a  great  miscalculation.  The  Council 
was  slipping  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Conrt; 
and  the  regulation  was  a  manifest  hindrance 
to  the  despatch  of  business.  New  resources 
were  required. 

A  new  President  was  appointed.  Cardioal 
Reisach  had  died  at  the  end  of  December 
without  having  been  able  to  take  his  seat, 
and  Cardinal  de  Luca  had  presided  in  hi* 
stead.  De  Angelis  was  now  put  into  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Reisach. 
He  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  Turin ;  and 
the  glory  of  his  confessorship  was  enhanced 
by  his  services  in  the  election  of  the  Com- 
missions,    lie  was  not  suited  otherwise  to 

*  Quid  enim  expedit  damnare  quae  daniDatAJwn 
sunt,  quidve  juvat  errores  proscribere  quos  novi- 
mus  jara  esseproscriptos?  .  .  .  Falsa  sophb- 
taram  do^nnata,  velati  cineres  a  uirbine  venti 
tsvanuerunt,  corrupuerunt,  fateor.  permultos,  in- 
fecerunt  genium  sceculi  hujus,  sod  nuniquid 
credendum  est,  corruption  is  contaijinem  non 
conti^isse,  si  cjusmt^i  errores  decretorum  an»- 
themateprostrati  iuissent?  .  .  .  Pro  toend* 
et  tute  servanda  relijfiono  Catholica  pr»W>r 
laren  itus  et  preces  ad  Doum  aliud  medium  pr»«- 
diumque  nobis  datum  non  est  nisi  Catbohci 
sciontia,  cum  recta  fide  per  omnia  conrors.  Ei 
colitur  Bummopere  apnd  Ileterodoxos  W 
inimica  scientia,  excolator  ergo  oportc*  et  omai 
opere  aogeatur  apud  CathoUcos  vera  ecienUi. 
excolatur  erjfo  ojiortet  et  omni  opere  augetiuf 
apud  Catljolicos  vera  scientia,  Ecclesia*  ^^}^ 
.    .    .    Obmutescere  faciamusoraobtrectantiuffl 

qui  false  nobis  imputare  non  deeisiunt,  Cathol- 
icam  •  BocleBJam  opprimere  Bcieatiam,  et  quew- 
cumque  liberum  oogitandi  modom  itacoUibew. 
ut  neque  scientia,  nee  ulla  alia  aninii  libertj«»D 
ea  subsistcro  vel  fiorescere  possit.  .  .  •  ^J^ 
teroa  monstrandum  hoc  est,  ct  scriptis  et  lactw 
manifestandum,  in  Catholica  Eccleria  verain  p«> 
populis  esse  libertatem,  verum  profoctum.  verom 
lui^en,  veramque  prosper! tatem. 
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be  the  moderator  of  a  great  assembly ;  and 
the  eifect  of  his  elevation  was  to  dethrone 
the  accomplished  and  astute  De  Luca,  who 
had  been  found  deficient  in  thoroi^hness, 
^and  to  throw  the  management  of  the  Council 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  Presidents,  Ca- 
pahi  and  Bilio.  Bilio  was  a  Bamabite  monk, 
innocent  of  court  intrigues,  a  friend  of  the 
most  enlightened  scholars  in  Rome,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Capalti  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  canonist.  Like  Car- 
dinal Bilio,  he  was  not  reckoned  among  men 
of  the  extreme  party;  and  they  were  not 
always  in  harmony  with  their  colleagues,  De 
Angelis  and  BizarrL  But  they  did  not  wa- 
ver when  the  policy  they  had  to  execute  was 
not  their  own. 

The  first  decree  was  withdrawn,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  on  Doctrine. 
Another,  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate, 
was  substituted ;  and  that  again  was  followed 
by  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
on  the  Catechism.  While  they  were  being 
discussed,  a  petition  was  prepared,  demand 
ing  that  the  mf  allibility  of  the  Pope  should 
be  made  the  object  of  a  decree.  The 
majority  undertook  to  put  a  strain  on  the 
prudence  or  the  reluctance  of  the  Vatican. 
Their  zeal  in  the  cause  was  warmer  than 
that  of  the  official  advisers.  Among  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope,  the  belief  was  strong  that  his  infalli- 
bihty  did  not  need  defining,  and  that  the 
definition  could  not  be  obtained  without 
needless  obstruction  to  other  papal  interests. 
Several  Cardinals  were  inopportunists  at 
first,  and  afterwards  promoted  intermediate 
and  conciliatory  proposals.  But  the  business 
of  the  Council  was  not  left  to  the  ordinary 
advisers  of  the  Pope  ;  and  they  were  visibly 
compelled  and  driven  by  those  who  repre- 
sented the  majority.  At  times  this  pressure 
was  no  doubt  convenient  But  there  were 
also  times  when  there  was  no  collusion,  and 
the  majority  really  led  the  authorities.  The 
initiative  was  not  taken  by  the  great  mass 
whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  personal  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope.  They  added  to  the 
momentum ;  but  the  impulse  came  from  men 
who  were  as  independent  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition.  The  great  Petition,  support- 
ed by  others  pointing  to  the  same  end,  was 
kept  back  for  several  weeks,  and  was  present- 
ed at  the  end  of  January. 

At  that  time  the  opposition  had  attained 
its  full  strength,  and  presented  a  counter 
petition,  praying  that  the  question  might 
not  be  introduced.  It  was  written  by  Car- 
dinal Rauscher,  and  was  signed,  with  varia- 
tions, by  137  bishops.  To  obtain  that 
number  the  address  avoided  the  doctrine 
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itself,  and  spoke  only  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  in  defining  it  So  that  this,  their 
most  imposing  act,  was  a  confession  of  inhe- 
rent weakness,  and  a  signal  to  the  majority 
that  they  might  force  on  the  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion. The  bishops  stood  on  the  negative. 
They  showed  no  sense  of  their  mission  to 
renovate  Catholicism;  and  it  seemed  that 
they  would  compound  for  the  concession 
they  wanted,  by  yielding  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, even  those  which  would  be  a  practical 
substitute  for  infallibility.  That  this  was 
not  to  be,  that  the.  forces  needed  for  a 
great  revival  were  really  present,  was  made 
manifest  by  the  speech  of  Strossmayer  on 
the  24th  of  January,  when  he  demanded 
the  reformation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  decen- 
tralization in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  decennial  Councils.  That  earnest  spirit 
did  not  animate  the  bulk  of  the  party.  They 
were  content  to  leave  things  as  they  were, 
to  gain  nothing  if  they  lost  nothing,  to  re- 
nounce all  premature  striving  for  reform  if 
they  could  succeed  in  avoidmg  a  doctrine 
which  they  were  as  unwilling  to  discuss  as 
to  define.  The  words  of  Ginoulhiac  to 
Strossmayer,  "you  terrify  me  with  vour 
pitiless  logic,"  expressed  the  inmost  feelings 
of  many  who  gloried  in  the  grace  and  the 
splendour  of  his  eloquence.  No  words  were 
too  strong  for  them  if  they  prevented  the 
necessity  of  action,  and  spared  the  bishops 
the  distressing  prospect  of  being  brought  to 
bay,  and  havmg  to  resist  openly  the  wishes 
and  the  claims  of  Rome. 

Infallibility  never  ceased  to  overshadow 
every  step  of  the  Council,*  but  it  had  already 
given  birth  to  a  deeper  question.  The  Church 
had  less  to  fetur  ^om  the  violence  of  the 
>majority  than  from  the  inertness  of  their 
opponents.  No  proclamation  of  false  doc- 
trines could  be  so  great  a  disaster  as  the 
weakness  of  faith  which  would  prove  that 
the  power  of  recovery,  the  vital  force  of 
Catholicism,  was  extinct  in  the  episcopate. 
It  was  better  to  be  overcome  after  openly 
attesting  their  belief  than  to  strangle  both 
discussion  and  definition,  and  to  disperse 
without  having  uttered  a  single  word  that 
could  reinstate  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
in  the  respect  of  men.  The  future  depen- 
ded less  on  the  outward  struggle  between 
two  parties  than  on  the  process  by  which 
the  stronger  spirit  within  the  minority  lea- 
vened the  mass.  The  opposition  were  as 
averse  to  the  actual  dogmatic  discussion 

*  n  n'y  a  an  fond  qa'tme  question  devenue 
urp^nte  et  inevitable,  dont  la  decision  faciliterait 
le  couTB  et  la  decision  ^e  toutes  les  autres,  dont 
le  retard  paralyse  tout.  Sans  cela  rien  n'est 
commence  ni  m^me  abordable.  {Univert,  Feb- 
ruary 9.) 
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among  themselves  as  in  the  Council.  They 
feared  an  inquiry  which  would  divide  them. 
At  first  the  bishops  who  understood  and 
resolutely  contemplated  their  real  mission  in 
the  Council  were  exceedingly  few.  Their 
influence  was  strengthened  by  the  force  of 
events,  by  the  incessant  pressure  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  by  the  action  of  literary  opinion. 

Early  in  December  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin  brought  out  a  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  who  immediately 
prepared  a  rejoinder,  but  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  print  it  in, Rome.  It  appeared 
two  months  later  at  Naples.  Whilst  the 
minority  were  under  the  shock  of  this  pro- 
hibition, Gratry  published  at  Paris  the  first 
of  four  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
in  which  the  case  of  Honorius  was  discussed 
with  so  much  perspicuity  and  effect  that  the 
profane  public  was  interested,  and  the  pam- 
phlets were  read  with  avidity  in  Rome. 
They  contained  no  new  research ;  but  they 
went  deep  into  the  causes  which  divided 
Catholics.  Gratry  showed  that  the  Roman 
'theory  is  still  propped  by  fables  which  were 
innocent  once,  but  have  become  deliberate 
untruths  since  the  excuse  of  mediaeval  igno- 
rance was  dispelled;  and  he  declared  that 
this  school  of  lies  was  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Church,  and  called  on  Catholics 
to  look  the  scandal  in  the  face,  and  cast  out 
the  religious  forgers.  His  letters  did  much 
to  clear  the  ground  and  to  correct  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  among  the  French.  The  bishop 
of  St  Brieuc  wrote  that  the  exposure  was  an 
excellent  service  to-  religion,  for  the  evil  had 
gone  so  far  that  silence  would  be  complicity.* 
Gratry  was  no  sooner  approved  by  one  bishop 
than  he  was  condemned  by  a  great  number 
of  others.  He  had  brought  home  to  his 
countrymen  the  question  whether  they  could 
be  accomplices  of  a  dishonest  system,  or 
would  fairly  attempt  to  root  it  out. 

While  Gratry's  letters  were  disturbing  the 
French,  DoHinger  published  some  observa- 
tions on  the  petition  for  infallibility, 
directing  his  attack  clearly  against  the  doc- 
trine itself.  During  the  excitement  that 
ensued,  he  answered  demonstrations  of  sym- 


♦  Gratry  had  written- :  **  Cette  apologetiqne 
«an8  franchise  est  Tune  des  causes  de  notre  deca- 

'dence  rcligieusedepuisdessilcles  .  .  .  Som- 
mes  nous  les  pr^dicateurs  du  xnensonge  ou  les 

.  apStres  de  la  verity  ?  Le  temps  n'est  il  pas  vonu 
de  rejeter  avec  d^gfiut  les  fraudes,  les  interpola- 
tions, et  left  mutilations  que  les  menteurs  et  les 
faussaires,  nos  plus  cruels  cnnemis,  ont  pu  intro- 
duire  parmi  nous  ?"  The  bishop  wrote :  **  Jamais 
parole  plus  puissante,  inspiree  par  la  conscience 
et  le  savoir,  n'est  arrivee  plus  a  propos  que  la 
votre.     .     .    .    Le  mal  est  tel  et  le  danger  si 

««ffrayant  que  le  sileuca  dcviendrait  de  la  com- 
plicite." 


pathy*by  saying  that  he  had  only  defended 
the  faith  which  was  professed,  substantiallTf 
by  the  majority  of  the  episcopate  in  Germany. 
These  words  dropped  like  an  acid  on  the 
German  bishops.  They  were  writhing  to 
escape  the  dire  necessity  of  a  conflict  irith 
the  Pope ;  and  it  was  very  painful  to  them 
to  be  caUed  as  compui^ators  by  a  man  wbo 
was  esteemed  the  foremost  opponent  of  the 
Roman  system,  whose  hand  was  suspected  m 
everything  that  had  been  done  ag^ntt  it,  and 
who  had  written  many  things  on  the  sore- 
reign  obligations  of  truth  and  faith  which 
seemed  an  unmerciful  satire  on  the  tactics  to 
which  they  clung.  The  notion  that  the  bishops 
were  opposing  the  dogma  itself  was  founded 
on  their  address  against  the  regulation ;  hnt 
the  petition  against  the  definition  of  inftIB* 
bility  was  so  worded  as  to  avoid  that  inference, 
and  had  accordingly  obtained  nearly  twice  is 
many  German  and  Hungarian  signatures  as 
the  other.  The  bishop  of  Mentz  vehemently 
repudiated  the  supposition  for  himself  and  in- 
vited his  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Some 
followed  his  example,  others  refused ;  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  German  oppositioD 
was  divided,  and  included  men  who  accepted 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.  The  precarious  alli- 
ance between  incompatible  elements  was  pI^ 
vented  from  breaking  up  by  the  next  act  of 
the  Papal  Government 

The  defects  in  the  mode  of  carrybg  on 
the  business  of  the  Council  were  aidnntted 
on  both  sides.  Two  months  had  been  lost; 
and  the  demand  for  a  radical  change  wis 
publicly  made  in  behalf  of  the  minority  hy 
a  letter  communicated  to  the  Mcniteur,  On 
the  22d  of  February  a  new  regulation  wm 
introduced  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
quickening  progress.  It  gave  the  Presidentfi 
power  to  cut  short  any  speech,  and  provided 
that  debate  might  be  cut  short  at  any  mo- 
ment when  the  majority  pleased*  It  also 
declared  that  the  decrees  should  be  carried 
by  majority  —  id  decemetur  quod  niajori 
Patrum  numero  placuerit  The  policy  of 
leaving  the  decisive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  itself  had  this  advantage,  th»t 
its  exercise  would  not  raise  the  question  of 
Uberty  and  coercion  in  the  same  way  as  the 
interference  of  authority.  By  the  baU  Mul- 
tipliceSy  no  bishop  could  introduce  any  mat- 
ter not  approved  by  the  Pope.  By  the  new 
regulation  he  could  not  speak  on  any  qnes- 
tion  before  the  Council,  if  the  majoritr 
chose  to  close  the  discussion,  or  if  the  rresi- 
dents  chose  to  abridge  his  speech.  He 
could  print  nothing  in  Rome ;  and  what  wis 
printed  elsewhere  was  liable  to  be  treated  u 
contraband.  His  written  observations  on 
any  measure  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission without  any  security  that  they  wonM 
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be  made  known  to  the  other  bishops  in  their 
integrity.  There  was  no  longer  an  obstacle 
to  the  immediate  definition  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility.    The  majority  was  omnipotent. 

The  minority  could  not  accept  this  regu- 
lation without  admitting  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible.  Their  thesis  was,  that  his  decrees 
are  not  free  from  the  risk  of  error  unless 
they  express  the  universal  belief  of  the  epis- 
copate. The  idea  that  particular  virtue  at- 
taches to  a  certain  numoer  of  bishops,  or 
that  infallibility  depends  on  a  few  votes  more 
or  less,  was  defended  by  nobody.  If  the 
act  of  a  majority  of  bishops  in  the  Council, 
possibly  not  representing  a  majority  in  the 
Church,  is  infallible,  it  derives  its  infallibility 
from  the  Pope.  Nobody  held  that  the  Pope 
was  bound  U>  proclaim  a  dogma  carried  by 
a  majority. 

The  minority  contested  the  principle  of  the 
new  Regulation,  and  declared  that  a  dogma- 
tic decree  required  virtual  unanimity.  The 
chief  protest  was  drawn  up  by  a  French 
bishop.  Some  of  the  Hungarians  added  a 
paragraph  asserting  that  the  authority  and 
cocumenicity  of  the  Council  depended  on  the 
settlement  of  this  question;  and  they  pro-' 
posed  to  add  that  they  could  not  continue 
to  act  as  though  it  were  legitimato  unless 
this  point  was  given  up.  The  author  of 
the  address  declined  this  passage,  urging 
that  the  time  for  actual  menace  was  not 
yet  come.  .  Prom  that  day  the  minority 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  invalid  any  doctrine 
which  should  not  he  passed  by  unanimous 
consent.  On  this  point  the  difference  be- 
tween the  thorough  and  the  simulated  oppo- 
sition was  effaced,  for  Ginoulhiac  and  Ket- 
teler  were  as  positive  as  Kenrick  or  Hefele. 
But  it  was  a  point  which  Rome  could  not 
surrender  without  giving  up  its  whole  po- 
sition. To  wait  for  unanimity  was  to  wait 
for  ever;  and  to  admit  that  a  minority 
could  prevent  or  nullify  the  dogmatic  ac- 
tion of  the  papacy  was  to  renounce  infalli- 
bility. No  alternative  remained  to  the  op- 
posing bishops  but  to  break  up  the  Council. 
The  most  eminent  among  them  accepted  this 
conclusion,  and  stated  it  in  a  paper  declaring 
that  the  absolute  and  indisputable  law  of  the 
Church  had  been  violated  oy  the  Regulation 
allowing  articles  of  faith  to  be  decreed  on 
which  the  episcopate  was  not  morally  unani- 
mous ;  and  that  the  Council,  no  longer  pos- 
sessing, in  the  eyes  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
•  world,  the  indispensable  condition  of  liberty 
and  legality,  would  be  inevitably  rejected. 
To  avert  a  public  scandal,  and  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  Holy  See,  it  was  proposed 
that  some  unopposed  decrees  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  solemn  session,  and  the  Council 
immediately  prorogued. 


At  the  end  of  March  a  breach  seemed  un- 
avoidable.    The  first  part  of  the  dogmatic 
decree  had  come  back  from  the  Commission 
so  profoundly  altered  that  it  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  crudely 
expressed  sentence  in  the  preamble,  which 
was  intended  to  rebuke  the  notion  of  the  re- 
union   of    Protestant    Churches.      Several 
bishops  looked  upon  this  passage  as  an  un- 
called-for insult  to  Protestants,  and  wished 
it  changed  ;  but  there  was  danger  that  if  they 
then  jomed  in  voting  the  decree  they  would 
commit  themselves  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
Regulation  against  which  they  had  protested. 
On  the  2^d  of  March  Strossmayer  raised 
both  questions.     He  said  that  it  was  neither 
just  nor  charitable  to  impute  the  progress  of 
religious  error  to  the  Protestants.     The  germ 
of  modem  unbelief  existed  among  the  Catho- 
lics before  the  Reformation,  and  afterwards 
bore  its  worst  fruits  in  Catholic  countries. 
Many  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christian 
truth  were  Protestants;  and  the  day  of  re- 
conciliation would  have  come  already  but 
for  the  violence  and  uncharitableness  of  the 
Catholics.     These  words  were  greeted  with 
execrations ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
was   delivered  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
tumult     At  length  when  Strossmayer  de- 
clared that  the  Council  had  forfeited  its  au- 
thority by  the  rule  which  abolished  the. neces- 
sity of  unanimity,  the  Presidents  and  the 
multitude  refused  to  let  him  go  on.*     On 

*  Pace  eraditissimorum  virorum  dictum  esto  : 
milii  liaecce  nee  veritati  congrua  esse  videntur, 
nee  caritati.  Non  veritati ;  verum  quidein  est 
Proiestantes  gravissimam  commislsse  culpam, 
dum  spreta  et  insuperhabica  divina  Ecclesiie 
auetoritate,  teternas  et  immutabiles  fidei  veri- 
lates  subjectivflB  rationis  judicio  et  arbitno  sub- 
jecissent.  Hoc  superbise  humanae  fomentum  gra- 
vissimis  certe  malis,  rationalismo,  criticismo, 
etc.  oeeasionem  dedit.  Ast  hoe  qaoqa^  respectu 
dici  debet,  protestantismi  ejus  qui  eum  eodem  \\\ 
nexu  existit  rationalismi  germen  saeculo  xvi. 
praeextitisse  in  sic  dicto  humaDismo  et  classieismc, 
quern  in  sanctuario  ipso  quidam  summa?  auetori- 
tatis  viri  incauto  consilio  fovebant  et  nutriebant ; 
et  nisi  hoc  germen  pneextitisset  eoncipi  non 
posset  quomodo  tam  parva  scintilla  tantum  in 
medio  Europae  excitare  potuisset  ineendium,  ut 
illud  ad  hodiernum  usque  diem  restinpfui  non 
potaerit.  Aceedit  et  illud:  fidei  et  religionis, 
EeclesisB  et  omnis  auctoritatis  contemptum  absque 
ulla  cum  Protest antismo  cognatione  et  parentela  in 
medio  Catholiesd  gentis  saeculo  xvui.  temporibus 
Voltarii  et  encyelopaedistarum  enatum  fuisse.  .  .  . 
Quidquid  interim  sit  de  rationalismo,  puto  vc- 
nerabilem  deputationem  omnino  fall^  dum  texen- 
do  genealogiam  naturalism!,  matorialismi,  pau- 
theismi.  atUelsmi,  etc.,  omnes  omnino  hos  errores 
foetus  Protestantismi  esse  asserit.  .  .  .  Errores 
Buperios  enumerati  non  tantum  nobis  verum  et 
ipsis  Protestantibus  horrori  sunt  et  abomination!, 
ut  adeo  Ecclesioe  et  nobis  Catholicis  in  iis  oppug- 
nandls  et  refellendis  auxilio  sint  et  adjuuiento. 
Ita  LeibnitiuB  erat  certe  vir  eruditus  et  omni  sub 
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the  following  day  lie  drew  up  a  protest,  de- 
claring that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  Council  if  dogmas  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority,*  and  sent  it  to  the 


respecta  prsestans;  virin  dyudicandls  EcclesisB 
Catholicq9  inBtitutis  seqaas ;  vir  in  debellandls 
Bui  temporis  eiroribos  strenuus  ;  vir  in  revehenda 
inter  Christianas  commnnitates  concordia  optime 
animatuB  et  meritas.  [Loud  cries  of  "  Oh !  oh  I" 
Tlie  President  de  Angelis  ran^  the  bell  and  said, 
"  Non  est  hicce  locus  laadandi  Protestantes."]  . . . 
Hob  viros  quorum  magna  copia  existit  in  Ger- 
mania,  in  Anglia,  item  et  in  America  septentrio- 
nali,  magna  hominum  tnrba  inter  Protestantes 
sequitur,  quibus  omnibus  applicari  potest  illud 
magni  Augustini :  "  Errant,  sed  bona  fide  errant ; 
liseretici  sunt,  sed  illi  nos  hsereticos  tenent.  Ipsi 
errorem  non  invenerunt.  Bed  a  jjerversis  et  in 
errorem  inductis  parentibus  hsereditaverunt,  pap 
rati  errorem  deponere  quamprimum  oonvicti 
fuerint/'  [Here  there  was  a  long  interruption 
and  ringing  of  the  bell,  with  cries  of  "  Shame ! 
shame  1"  "  Down  with  the  heretic  I  "]  Hi  omnes 
etiamsi  non  spectent  ad  Ecclesise  corpus,  spec- 
tant  tamen  ad  ejus  animam,  et  de  muneribus 
Redemptionis  aliquatenus  participant.  Hi  omnes 
in  amore  quo  erga  Jesum  Christum  Dominum 
nostrum  feruntur,  atque  in  Ulis  positiviB  yeritati- 
bus  quas  ex  fidei  naufragio  salvarunt,  toiidem 
gratise  divinse  momenta  possident,  quibus  miseri- 
cordia  IM  utetur,  ut  eos  ad  priscam  fidem  et 
Ecclesiam  reducat,  nisi  nos  exaggerationibus 
nostris  et  improvidis  charitatis  ipsis  debit®  lee- 
sionibus  tempus  misericordiae  divinaB  elongaveri- 
mus.  Quantum  autem  ad  charitatem,  ei  certe 
contrarium  est  Tulnera  aliena  alio  fine  tangere 
quam  ut  ipsa  sanentur ;  puto  autem  hac  enumera- 
tione  errorum,  quibus  Protestantiamus  oocasionem 
dedlsset,  id  non  fieri.  .  .  .  Decretoquodin  supple- 
mentum  ordinis  interioris  nobis  nuper  communi- 
catum  est  statuitur  res  in  Concilio  hocce  suf&a- 
giorum  majoritate  decidendas  fore.  Contra  hoc 
principium,  quod  omnem  praecedentium  Concilio- 
rum  praxim  funditus  evertit,  multi  episcopi  re- 
clamanmt,  quin  tamen  aliquod  responsum  obti- 
nnerint.  Responsum  autem  in  re  tanti  momenti 
dari  debuisset  clarum,  perspicuum  et  omnis  am- 
biguitatis  expers.  Hoc  ad  summas  Concilii  huj us 
calamitates  spectat,  nam  hoc  certe  et  prsssenti 
generationi  et  posteris  prsebeblt  ansam  dicendi : 
liuic  concilio  libertatem  et  veritatem  defuisse. 
Ego  ipse  convictus  sum,  seternam  ac  immutabilem 
fidei  et  traditionis  regulam  semper  fuisse  sem- 
perque  mansuram  communem,  adminus  moraliter 
unanimem  consensum.  Concilium,  quod,  hac 
regula  insuperhabita,  fidei  et  morum  dogmata 
majoritate  numerica  definire  intenderet,  Juxta 
meam  intimam  convictionem,  eo  ipso  excfderet 
jure  conscientiam  orbis  CathoUci  sub  sanctione 
vitte  ac  mortis  ffitemse  obligandi. 

*  Dum  autem  ipse  die  nestemo  ex  suggestu 
banc  ^usestionem  posuissem  et  verba  de  consensu 
moraliter  unanimi  in  rebus  fidei  definiendis  neces- 
sario  protulissem,  interruptus  fui,  mihique  inter 
maximum  tumultum  et  graves  comminationes 
possibilitas  sermonis  continuandi  adempta  est. 
Atque  hsec  gravissima  sane  circumstantia  magis 
adhuc  comprobat  necessitatem  habendi  respo^, 
quod  clarum  sit  omnisque  ambiguitatis  expers. 
Peto  itaque  humillime,  ut  hujusmodi  responsum 
in  proxima  congregatione  generali  detur.  Nisi 
enim  hiec  fierent  anceps  hsrerem  an  manere  pos- 
sem  in  Concilio^  ubi  libertas  Episcoporum  ita 


Presidents  after  it  had  been  approved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Germans,  and  by  bishops  of 
other  nations. 

The  preamble  was  withdrawn;  and  ano- 
ther was  inserted  in  its  place,  which  bad 
been  written  in  great  haste  by  the  Gern^ 
Jesuit  Eleutgen,  and  was  received  witii 
general  applause.  Several  of  the  Jesuits  ob- 
tained credit  for  the  ability  and  moderatioii 
with  which  the  decree  was  drawn  np.  It 
was  no  less  than  a  victory  over  extreme 
counsels.  A  unanimous  vote  was  insured 
for  the  public  session  of  April  24  and  }as- 
mony  was  restored.  But  tne  text  proposed 
originally  in  the  Pope's  name  had  uIlde^ 
gone  so  many  changes  as  to  make  it  ^pev 
^at  his  intentions  had  been  thwarted.  There 
was  a  supplement  to  the  decree,  which  the 
bishops  had  understood  would  be  withdrawm 
in  order  that  the  festive  concord  and  good 
feeling  might  not  be  dbturbed.  They  were 
informed  at  the  last  moment  that  it  would  be 
put  to  the  vote,  as  its  withdrawal  would  bet 
confession  of  defeat  for  Rome.  The  supple- 
ment was  an  admonition  that  the  constitu- 
tions and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  must  be 
x)bserved  even  when  they  proscribe  opinions 
not  actually  heretical.*  Extraordinary  ef- 
forts were  made  in  public  and  in  private  to 
prevent  any  open  expression  of  dissent  from 
this  paragraph.  The  bishop  of  Brixen  as- 
sured his  oretluren,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  it  did  not  refer  to  questions  of 
doctrine ;  and  they  could  not  dispute  the 
general  principle  that  obedience  is  duo  to 
lawful  authority.  The  converse  proposition, 
that  the  papal  acts  have  no  claim  to  be 
obeyed,  was  obviously  untenable.  The  de- 
cree  was  adopted  unanimously.  There  were 
some  who  gave  their  vote  with  a  heavy 
heart,  conscious  of  the  8nare.f  Strossmajer 
alone  stayed  away. 

opprimitur,  quemadmodum  heri  in  me  opprean 
fuit,  et  ubi  dogmata  fidei  definirentur  novo  et  in 
Ecclesia  Dei  adusque  inaudito  modo. 

*  Quoniam  vero  satis  non  est,  bsereticain  pra- 
vitatem  devitare,  nifd  ii  quoque  errores  diligenter 
fugiantur,  qui  ad  illam  plus  minusve  acoedant, 
omnes  officii  monemus,  servandi  etiam  Conitito- 
tiones  et  Decreta  quibua  prav»  eiusmodi  opinl- 
ones,  quae  isthic  diserte  non  enumerantur,  abhac 
Sancta  Sede  proscriptae  et  prohibits  sunt. 

t  In  the  speech  on  Infallibility  which  he  pre- 
pared, but  never  delivered,  Archbishop  Keniiw 
thus  expressed  himBclf :  "  Inter  alia  qa»  n»'W 
stuporem  injecerunt  dixit  Westmonaateri^Si 
nos  additamento  facto  sub  finem  Decreti  de  FMe, 
tertia  Sessione  lati.  ipsam  Pontifidam  InfillibUi- 
tatem,  saltern  implicite,  jam  agnovi^se,  nee  »b  ei 
recedere  nunc  nobis  licere.  Si  bene  inteUeienm 
R™.  Relatorem,  qui  in  Conffregatione  V^^^ 
hoc  additamentum,  prius  oblatum,  dcinde  »dj 
stractum,  nobis  mirantibus  quid  rei  ewet,  i«w 
iterum  inopinato  commendavit— dixit,  rertw* 
clarioribus,  per  illud  nullam  omnino  doctnnam 
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The  opposition  was  at  an  end.  Arch- 
bishop Manning  afterwards  reminded  them 
that  by  this  vote  they  had  implicitly  accept- 
ed infallibility.  They  had  done  even  more. 
They  might  conceivably  contrive  to  bind 
and  limit  dogmatic  infallibility  with  condi- 
tions so  stringent  as  to  evade  many  of  the 
objections  taken  from  the  examples  of  his- 
tory ;  bnt,  in  requiring  submission  to  papal 
decrees  on  matters  not  articles  of  faith,  they 
were  approving  that  of  which  they  knew 
the  character,  they  were  confirming  without 
let  or  question  a  power  they  saw  in  daily 
exercise,  they  were  investing  with  new  au- 
thority the  existing  bulls,  and  giving  un- 
qualified sanction  to  the  Inquisition  and  the 
uidexy  to  the  murder  of  heretics  and  the  de- 
posing of  kings.  They  approved  what  they 
were  called  on  to  reform,  and  solemnly  bless- 
ed with  their  lips  what  their  hearts  knew  to 
be  accursed.  The  Court  of  Rome  became 
thenceforth  reckless  in  its  scorn  of  the  op- 
position, and  proceeded  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  protest  they  would  not  forget, 
no  principle  they  would  not  betray,  rather 
than  defy  the  Pope  in  his  wrath.  It  was  at 
once  determined  to  bring  on  the  discussion 
of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

At  first,  when  the  minority  knew  that 
their  prayers  and  their  sacrifices  had  been 
vain,  and  that  they  must  rely  on  their 
own  resources,  they  took  courage  in  extre- 
mity.    Rauscher,    Schwarzenberg,    Hefele, 

edoceri;  eed  eam  qoatnor  capitibus  ex  quibos 
istad  decretam  compositum  est  imponi  tanqaam 
eis  coronidem  convenientem ;  eamque  disciplinap 
rem  m&gis  qnam  doctrinalem  characterem  hap 
here.  Aut  deceptos  est  ipse,  si  vera  dixit  West- 
monasteriensis ;  ant  dob  sciens  in  errorem  induxit, 
quod  de  viro  tarn  in^nao  minims  sapponere 
licet.  Utcumque  faerit,  ejus  declarationi  fiden- 
tes,  plares  sunragia  sua  isti  decreto  haud  dene- 
ganda  censuerunt  ob  istam  clausolam ;  aliis,  inter 
qaos  epfomet,  doles  parari  metuentibus.  et  alio- 
rum  voluntati  hac  in  re  segre  credentibus.  In 
his  omnibus  non  est  mens  mea  aliqnem  ex  Reve- 
rendissimis  Patribos  malsB  fidei  incusare ;  quos 
omnes,  ut  par  est,  veneratione  debita  prosequor. 
Sed  extra  concilium  adesse  dicuntur  viri  reli- 
^iosi — forsan  et  pii — qui  maxime  in  illud  in- 
flaunt ;  qui  calliditati  potius  quam  bonis  artibus 
confisi,  rem  EccIesiaB  in  maximum  ex  quo  orta  sit 
discrimen  adduxerunt ;  qui  ab  initio  concilio  effe- 
cerunt  at  in  Deputationes  Condliares  il  soli  eli- 
gerentur  qui  eorum  placitis  fovere  aut  nosceren- 
tur  aut  crederentur  ;  qui  nonnullorum  ex  eorum 
praedecessoribus  vestigia  prementes  in  schemati- 
bus  nobis  propositis,  et  ex  eorum  officina  pro- 
deuntibus,  nihil  magis  cordi  habuisse  videntur 
qnam  Episcopalem  auctoritatem  deprimere,  Pon-. 
tificiam  antem  extollere ;  et  verborum  ambagibus 
incautos  dedpere  velle  videntur,  dum  alia  ab  aliis 
in  eorum  explicationem  dicantur.  Isti  grave  hoc 
incendium  in  Ecclesia  excitarunt,  et  in  illud  in- 
BufiBare  non  desinunt,  scriptis  eorum,  pietatis 
speciem  pneseferentibus  sed  veritate  ejus  vacuis, 
in  populos  spargentibuB. 


Ketteler,  Eonrick,  wrote  pamphlets,  or  caused 
them  to  be  written,  against  the  dogma,  and 
circulated  them  in  the  Council.  Several 
English  bishops  protested  that  the  denial  of 
infallibiHty  by  the  Catholic  episcopate  had 
been  an  essential  condition  of  emancipation, 
and  that  they  could  not  revoke  that  assur- 
ance after  it  had  served  their  purpose,  with- 
out being  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen.*  The  archbishop  of  St  Louis, 
admitting  the  force  of  the  argument  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  dogma  was  promulgat- 
ed in  1854  which  had  long  been  disputed 
and  denied,  confessed  that  he  could  not 
prove  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be 
really  an  article  of  faith.f 

An  incident  occurred  in  June  which  show- 
ed that  the  experience  of  the  Council  was 
working  a  change  in  the  fundamental  con- 
victions of  the  bishops.  Dollinger  had  writr 
ten  in  March  that  an  article  of  faith  required 
not  only  to  be  approved  and  accepted  una- 
nimously by  the  Council,  but  that  the  bishops 
united  with  the  Pope  are  not  infallible,  and 
that  the  oecumenicity  of  their  acts  must  be 
acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  whole 
Church.  Father  Hotzl,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
having  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
this  proposition,  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  required  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that 
the  confirmation  of  a  Council  by  the  Pope 
alone  makes  it  oecumenical.  He  put  his 
case  into  the  hands  of  German  bishops  who 
were  eminent  in  the  opposition,  asking  first 
their  opinion  on  the  proposed  declaration, 
and  secondly  their  advice  on  his  own  con- 


*The  author  of  the  protest  afterwards  gave 
the  sul)8tance  of  his  arjOfument  as  follows: — 
"  Episcopi  et  theologi  publice  a  Parlamento  in- 
terrogati  fuerunt,  atrum  Catholid  Anglice  tene- 
rent  Papam  posse  definitiones  relativas  ad  fidem 
et  mores  populis  imponere  absque  oroni  consensu 
expresso  vel  tacito  Ecclesice.  Omes  Episcopi  et 
theologi  responderunt  Catholicos  hoc  non  tenere. 
— Hisce  responsionibuB  confisum  Parlamentum 
AngliflB  CatlioIicoB  admisit  ad  parlicipationem 
iurium  dvilium.  Quis  Protestantibus  persua- 
debit  Catholicos  contra  honorem  et  bonam  fidem 
non  agere,  qui  quando  agebatur  de  iaribus  sibi 
acquirendis  publice  profess!  sunt  ad  fidem  Catho- 
licam  non  pertinere  doctrinam  infallibilitatis 
Romani  Pontlficis,  statim  autem  ac  obtinuerint 
quod  volebant,  a  professione  publice  facta  rece- 
dunt  et  contrarium  affirmant  V* 

f  Archbishop  Kenrick's  remarkable  statement 
is  not  reproduced  accuratelv  in  his  pamphlet  De 
P<mtifie%a  infaUibilitate.  It  is  given  in  full  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  ObtervcUioneSt  and  is  abridge 
.ed  in  his  Cando  hdbenda  sed  nan  TiabUa,  where 
he  concludes:  "Eam  fidei  doctrinam  esse  ne- 
ganti,  non  video  quomodo  responderi  possit ; 
cam  objiceret  Ekxilesiam  errorem  contra  fidem 
divinitus  revelatam  diu  tolerare  non  potdisse, 
quin,  aut  quod  ad  fidei  depositum  pertineret  non 
scivisse,  aut  errorem  manlfestum  tolerasse  vide- 
retor." 
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duct  The  bishops  whom  he  consulted  re- 
plied that  they  believed  the  declaration  to 
be  erroneous ;  but  they  added  that  they  had 
only  lately  arrived  at  that  conviction,  and 
had  been  shocked  at  first  by  Dollinger'rf 
doctrine.  They  could  not  require  him  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  being  condemned 
at  Rome  as  a  rebellious  friar  and  obstinate 
heretic  for  a  view  which  they  themselves 
had  doubted  only  three  months  befose.  He 
followed  the  advice ;  but  he  perceived  that 
his  advisers  had  considerately  betrayed  him. 
When  the  observations  on  infallibility 
which  the  bishops  had  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission appeared  in  print,  it  seemed  that  the 
minority  had  burnt  their  ships,  lliey  af- 
firmed that  the  dogma  would  put  an  end  to 
the  conversion  of  Protestants,  that  it  would 
drive  devout  men  out  of  the  Church  and 
make  Catholicism  indefensible  in  contro- 
versy, that  it  would  give  governments  appa- 
rent reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  Catho- 
lics, and  would  give  new  authority  to  the 
theory  of  persecution  and  of  the  deposing 
power.  They  testified  that  it  was  unknown 
m  many  parts  of  the  Chm*ch,  and  was  de- 
nied by  the  Fathers,  so  that  neither  perpe- 
tuity nor  universality  could  be  pleaded  in 
its  favour ;  and  they  declared  it  an  absurd 
contradiction,  founded  on  ignoble  deceit, 
and  incapable  of  being  made  an  article  of 
faith   by  Pope  or  Council*     One  bishop 


*  Certissimum  ipsi  esse  fore  at  infallibilitate 
ista  dogmatice  definita,  in  dioecesi  sua,  in  qua  ne 
vestigium  quidem  traditionis  de  iDfnllibilitate 
S.  P.  hucusque  inveniatur,  et  in  aliis  regionibus 
multi,  et  quidem  non  solum  minoriB,  sed  etiam 
optimse  notae,  a  fide  deficiant. — Si  edatur,  omnis 
progressus  coiiversionimi  in  Provinciis  Foederatis 
^merioe  funditus  extmguetur.  Episcopi  et  sa- 
cerdotes  in  disputationibus  cum  Protestantibus 
quid  respondere  possent  non  liaberent. — Per  eius- 
iiiodi  definitionem  acatholicis,  inter  quos  baud 
pauci  iique  optimi  hisce  pnesertim  temporibus 
lirmum  fidei  fundamentum  desiderant,  aa  Eccle- 
Biam  reditus  redditur  difficilis,  imo  impossibilis. 
— Qui  Concilii  decretis  obsequi  vellent,  invenient 
80  maximis  in  difficultatibus  vcrsari.  Gubernia 
civilia  eos  tanquam  subditos  minus  fides,  hand 
sine  verisimilitudinis  specie,  habebunt.  Hostes 
Ecclesiae  eos  lacessere  non  verebuntur,  nunc  eis 
objicientes  errores  quos  Pontificea  aut  docuisse, 
aut  sua  agendi  ratione  probasso,  dicuntur  et  risu 
excipient  responsa  quae  sola  afferri  possint. — Eo 
ipso  definitur  in  globo  quidquid  per  di]|^omata 
apostolica  hue  usque  definitum  est. . . .  roterit, 
admissa  tali  definitione,  statuere  de  dominio  tem- 
poralis de  eiuB  mensura,  de  potestate  deponendi 
re^es,  de  usu  coercendl  haereticos. — Doctrina  de 
Infallibilitate  Roman!  Pontificis  nee  in  Scriptura 
Sacra,  nee  in  traditione  ecdesiastica  fundata 
milii  videtur.  Immo  contrariam,  ni  fallor,  Chris- 
tiana antiquitas  tenuit  doctrinam. — ^Modus  di- 
cendi  Schematis  supponit  existere  in  Ecclesiadu- 
plicem  inrollibilitatem,  ipsius  Ecclesiro  et  Roma- 
ni  Pontificis,  quod  est  absurdum  et  inauditum. — 
Subterfugiis  quibus  theologi  non  pauci  in  Hono- 


protested  that  he  would  die  rather  than  pro- 
claim it.  Another  thought  it  would  be  an 
act  of  suicide  for  the  Church. 

What  was  said,  during  the  two  months' 
debate,  by  men  perpetually  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  a  majority  acting  less  from 
conviction  than  by  command,*  could  be  of 
no  practical  account,  and  served  for  protest, 
not  for  persuasion.  Apart  from  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  discussion,  two  speeches 
were  memorable — ^that  of  Archbishop  Con- 
nolly of  Halifax,  for  the  uncompromifiing 
clearness  with  which  he  appealed  to  Scrip- 
ture and  repudiated  all  dogmas  extracted 
from  the  speculations  of  divines,  and  not 
distinctly  founded  on  the  recorded  Word  of 
God,f  and  that  of  Archbishop  Darboy,  who 
foretold  that  a  decree  which  increased  au- 
thority without  increasing  power,  and  claim- 
ed for  one  man,  whose  infallibility  was  only 
now  defined,  the  obedience  which  the  worid 
refused  to  the  whole  episcopate,  whose  right 
had  been  unquestioned  in  the  Church  for 
1800  years,  would  raise  up  new  hatred  and 
new  suspicion,  weaken  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion over  society,  and  wreak  swift  rain  on 
the  temporal  power.J 

rii  causa  usi  sunt,  derisui  me  exx)onerem.  So- 
phismata  adhibere  et  munere  episcopall  et  natun 
rei,  quae  in  timore  Domini  pertractanda  est,  indig- 
num  mihi  videtur. — Plerique  textas  quibus  earn 
comprobant  etiam  melioris  notse  theolo^,  quos 
Ultramontanos  vocant,  mntilati  sunt,  falsificati, 
interpolati,  circumtruncati,  spurii,  in  sensam 
alienumdetorti. — Asserere  audeoeam  sentenliAin, 
ut  in  s^hemate  jacet,  non  esse  fidei  doctrinam. 
nec,talem  devenire  posse  per  quamcumque  defi- 
nitionem etiam  concillarem. 

*  This,  at  least,  was  the  discouraging  impree- 
sion  of  Archbishop  Kenrick :  Semper  contigit 
ut  Patres  surgendo  assensum  sententise  depu- 
tationis  praebuerint.  Prirao  quidem  die  suffra- 
giorum,  cum  qua^stio  esset  de  tertia  parte  prime 
emendatiouis,  nondum  adhibita  indicatlone  a 
Bubsecretario,  deinde  semper  facta,  plures  sur- 
rexerunt  adeo  ut  nocesse  foret  numerum  surgen- 
tium  capere,  ut  constaret  de  suffragiis.  Magna 
deinde  confusio  exorta  est,  et  ista  emendatio, 
quamvis  majore  forsan  numero  sic  acceptata,  in 
crastinum  diem  delata  est.  Postero  die  R""  Be- 
later  ex  ambone  Patres  monuit,  deputationem 
emendatiouem  istam  admittere  nolle.  Omnes 
fere  eam  rejiciendam  surgendo  statim  dixerunt 

f  Quodcumque  Dominus  Noster  non  dixerit 
etiam  si  metaphysice  aut  physice  certissimnm 
nunquam  basis  esse  poterit  dogmatis  dJFion? 
fidei.  Fides  enim  per  anditum,  auditos  auteni 
non  per  scientiam  sed  per  verba  Christi. . . .  ^^n 
ipsa  verba  S.  Script urae  igitur,  sed  genuinus 
Bensus,  sive  litteralis,  sive  metaphoricus,  proyt 
in  mente  Dei  revelantis  fuit,  atque  ab  Ecclesi* 
patribus  semper  atque  ubiaue  concorditet"  expo- 
situs,  et  quern  nos  omnes  juramento  sequi  o^ 
stringimur,  hie  tantummodo  sensus  vera  Dei  re- 
velatio  dicendus  est. . .  .  Tota  antiquitas  eilet 
vel  contraria  est.  .  .  .  Verbum  Dei  volo  et  boc 
solum,  quseso  et  quidem  indubitatum,  ut  dogma 
fiat. 

i  Ilanc  de  infallibilitote  his  conditionibus  or- 
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The  general  debate  had  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  forty-nine  bishops  were  still  to  spe^, 
when  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  abrupt 
division   on  the  3d  of  Juno.     For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  indignation  of  the  minority 
was  strong.     It  was  the  last  decisive  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  reject  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Council.     There  were  some  who  had  de- 
spaired of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  held 
that  the   bull    Multiplices    deprived  it  of 
legal  validity.     But  it  had  not  teen  possible 
to  make  a  stand  at  a  time  when  no  man 
knew  whether  he  could  trust  his  neighbour, 
and  when  there  was  fair  ground  to  hope  that 
the  worst  rules  would  be  relaxed.     When 
the  second  regulation,  interpreted  according 
to  the  interruptors  of  Strossmayer,  claimed 
the  right  of  proclaiming  dogmas  which  part 
of  the  episcopate  did  not  believe,  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  bishops  could  continue 

tasn  et  isto  mode  introductam  aggredi  et  definire 
non  possumus,  ut  arbitror,  qnin  eo  ipso  tristem 
viam  Bteroamus  turn  cavillationibus  impiorum, 
turn  etiam  objectionibos  moralem  hujus  Concilii 
auctoritatem  mifiuentibos.    £t  hoc  quidem  eo 
raaofis  cavendum  est,  quod  jam  prostent  et  per- 
vul^^entur  scripta  et  acta  qiuB  vim  ejus  et  ratio- 
nem  labefactare  attentant ;  ita  ut  nedum  animos 
sedare  queat  et  quae  pacis  sunt  afierre,  e  contra 
nova  dissensionis  et  discordlarum  semina  inter 
Obristianos  spargere  videatur. . . .  Porro,  quod 
in  tautis  EcclesisB  angostiis  laboranti  mundo  re- 
medium  afifertur  ?    lis  omnibus  qui  ab  humero 
indocili  escutiunt  onera  antiquitus  imposita,  et 
consuetadine  Patrum  veneranda,  novam  ideoque 
grave  et  odiosam  onus  imponi  postulant  sche- 
matis  auctores.    Eos  •mnes  qUl  infirmsB  fidei 
sunt  novo  et  non  satis  opportuno  dogmate  quasi 
obruunt,  doctrina  scilicet  hncusque  nondum  defi- 
nita,  pnesentis  discussionis  vulnere  nonnihil  sau- 
ciata,  et  a  Concilio  cujus  libertatem  minus  equo 
apparere  plurima  autumant  et  dicunt  pronun- 
tianda. .  . .  Mundus  ant  teger  est  aut  perit,  non 
quod  ignorat  veritatem  vel  veritatis  doctores. 
Bed  quod  ab  ea  refagit  eamque  sibi  non  vult  im- 
perari.    Igitnr,  si  earn  respuit,  quum  a  toto  do- 
centis  Ecclesise  corpore,  id  est  ab  800  episcopis 
per  totum  orbem  sparsis  et  simul  cum  S.  Ponti- 
nce  infallibilibus  praadicatur,  quanto  magls  quum 
ab  unico  Doctore  infallibili,  et  quidem  ut  tali  re- 
center  declarato  prsedicabitar  ?    Ex  altera  parte, 
ut  valeat  et  efficaciter  agat  auctoritas  necesse  est 
non  tantam  earn  afflrmari,  sed  insuper  admitti. 
.  .  .  Syllabus  totam  Europam  pervasit  at  cui 
malo  mederi  potuit  etiam  ubi  tanquam  oraculnm 
infallibUe  sosceptus  est  ? '  Duo  tantum  restabant 
Togna  in-quibus  religio  florebat,  non  de  facto 
tantum,  sed  et  de  j  ure  dominans :  Austria  scilicet 
et  Hispania.     Atqui  in  his  duobus  regnis  ruit 
iste  Gatholicus  ordo,  quamvis  ab  infallibili  auc- 
toritate  commendatus,  imo  forsan  saltern  in  Aus- 
tria eo  prsecise  quod  ab  hac  commendatus.    Au- 
deamua  igitur  res  uti  sunt  considerare.    Nedum 
Sanctissimi   Pontificis  indepeudens  :'nfallibilitas 
prsejudicia  et  objectiones  destruat  quse  permultos 
a  fide  avert unt,  ea  potius  auget  et  aggravat.  . . . 
Nemo  non  videt  si  politicse  guar  us,  quae  semina  dis- 
sensionum  schema  nostrum  contineat  et  qui  bus 
periculis  exponatur  ipsa  temporalis  Sanctae  Sedis 
potestas. 


to  sit  without  implicit  submission.  They 
restricted  themselves  to  a  protest,  thinking 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  meet  words  with 
words,  and  that  it  would  be  time  to  act 
when  the  new  principle  was  actually  applied. 
By  the  vote  of  the  3d  of  June  the  obnox- 
ious regulation  was  enforced  in  a  way  evi- 
dently injurious  to  the  minority  and  their 
cause.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were 
now  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
Council,  and  advised  that  they  should  all 
abstain  from  speaking,  and  attend  at  St 
Peter's  only  to  negative  by  their  vote  the 
decree  which  they  4^&PP'oved.  In  this 
way  they  thought  that  the  claim  to  cecum e- 
nicity  would  be  abolished  without  breach  of 
violence.  The  greater  number  were  averse 
to  so  vigorous  a  demonstration ;  and  Hefele 
threw  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  into 
their  scale.  He  contended  that  they  would 
be  worse  than  their  word  if  they  proceeded 
to  extremities  on  this  occasion.  They  had 
announced  that  they  would  do  it  only  to 
prevent  the  promulgation  of  a  dogma  which 
was  opposed.  If  that  were  done  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  revolutionary  and  tyrannical ; 
and  they  ought  to  keep  their  strongest 
measure  in  reserve  for  that  last  contingency. 
The  principle  of  unanimity  was  fundamen- 
tal It  admitted  no  ambiguity,  and  was  so 
clear,  simple,  and  decisive,  that  there  was  no 
risk  in  hxing  on  it.  The  archbishops  of 
Paris,  Milan,  Halifax,  the  bishops  of  Djako- 
var,  Orleans,  Marseilles,  and  most  of  the 
Hungarians,  yielded  to  these  arguments, 
and  accepted  the  policy  of  less  strenuous 
colleagues,  while  retaining  the  opinion  that 
the  Council  was  of  no  authority.  But  there 
were  some  who  deemed  it  unworthy  and  in- 
consistent to  attend  an  assembly  which  they 
had  ceased  to  respect 

The  debate  on  the  several  paragraphs 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  July;  and  the 
decree  passed  at  length  with  eighty-eight 
dissentient  votes.  It  was  made  Imown  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  would  be  pro- 
mulgated in  solemn  session  on  the  18th,  and 
that  all  who  were  present  would  be  required 
to  sign  an  act  of  submission.  Some  bishops 
of  the  minority  thereupon  proposed  that 
they  should  all  attend,  repeat  their  vote,  and 
refuse  their  signature.  They  exhorted  their 
brethren  to  set  a  conspicuous  example  of 
courage  and  fidelity,  as  the  Catholic  world 
would  not  remain  true  to  the  faith  if  the 
bishops  were  believed  to  have  faltered.  But 
it  was  certain  that  there  were  men  amongst 
them  who  would  renpunce  their  belief  rather 
than  incur  the  penalty  of  excommunication, 
who  preferred  authority  to  proof,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Pope's  declaration,  "  La  tradi- 
zione  son'  io."     It  was  resolved  by  a  small 
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majority  that  the  opposition  should  renew 
its  negative  vote  in  writing,  and  should  leave 
Rome  in  a  body  before  me  session.     Some 
of  the  most  conscientioaB  and  resolute  ad- 
versaries of  the  dogma  advised  this  course. 
Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  they  were 
persuaded  that  an  irresistible  reaction  was 
at  hand,  and  that  the  decrees  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  would  fade  away  and  be  dis- 
solved by  a  power  mightier  than  the  episco- 
pate and  a  process  less  perilous  than  schism. 
Their  disbelief  in  the  validity  of  its  work 
was  so  profound  lliat  they  were  convinced 
that  it  would  perish  without  violence;  and 
they  resolved  to  spare  the  Pope  and  them- 
selves the  indignity  of  a  rupture.    Their 
last  manifesto,  Za  demise  HeurCj  is  an  ap- 
peal for  patience,  an  exhortation  to  rely  on 
the  guiding,  healing  hand  of  God.*    They 
deemed  tlmt  they  had  assigned  the  course 
which  waa  to  save  the  Church,  by  teaching 
the  Catholics  to  reject  a  Council  which  was 
neither  legitimate  in  constitution,  free  in 
action,  nor  unanimous  in  doctrine,  but  to 
observe  moderation  in  contesting  an  authori- 
ty  over  which  great  catastrophes  impend. 
They  conceived  that  it  would  thus  be  possi- 
ble to  save  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church  without  sacrifice  of  faith  and  rea- 
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tions.    By  J.  J.  Sylvester,  LL.D.  (London : 
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1.  M.  Oppert's  new  book  professes  to  give 
texts  and  translations  of  inscriptions  discovered 
at  Khorsabad  by  M.  Place,  who  succeeded  M. 
Botta  in  charge  of  the  French  excavations. 
On  comparing  it  with  M.  Botta's  Monuments  de 
Ninive,  whidh  is  the  most  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Assyrian  texts  yet  published,  it  appears 
that  the  work  accomplished  by  M.  Place  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  first  text  given  by  M.  Oppert  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  winged  bulls  at  the  entrances 
of  the  Khorsabad  palaces.  Many  copies  of  this 
inscription  were  published  by  M.  Botta  in  the 
Monuments  de  Minive  ;  and  a  comparison  of  all 
these  affords  a  very  good  text  In  ihis  and 
other  inscrintions  given  in  the  present  work, 
Dr.  Oppert  has  altered,  and  m  some  cases  im- 
proved, his  former  geographical  names.  The 
city  whidi  he  formerly  identified  with  Calno, 
he  now  admits  to  be  Ur.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  aware  of  the  phonetic  read- 
ing of  ^'^j^*^^I§f  Assur,  which  was 

published  in  The  North  British  Review,  Vol. 
LL  p.  110.  Larsa  is  not  the  Larancha  of  Be- 
rossus,  as  Dr.  Oppert  supposes.  Larancha, 
or  Laracha,  was  supposed  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  some  of  the  kings  who  reigned  before  the 
flood ;  its  name  was  La-rak.  The  name  Mi-luh- 
ha,  has  hitherto  been  identified  with  Meroe ;  Dr. 
Oppert  now  gives  it  as  the  equivalent  of  Lybia; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  oe  any  good  ground 
for  the  alteration. 

The  BuU  Inscription  is  followed  by  the  text 
of  the  Memorial  Cylinders,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  version  published 
by  Dr.  Oppert  has  ten  lines  of  cuneiform  in  the 
middle  of  the  inscription,  which  are  omitted  on 
the  Museum  copy ;  and  iiiev  form  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  text  The  whole  of  this  in- 
scription needs  further  work.  After  the  cylin- 
ders, Dr.  Oppert  has  translated  three  small 
tablet  texts,  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Gold 
Tablet    In  the  following  pages  translations  are 
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given  of  some  small  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  among  the  spoil  car- 
ried off  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  As- 
syrians, in  B.C.  710.  First  come  some  small 
oval  objects  of  baked  clay,  pierced  like  beads, 
for  hanging  round  the  neck ;  they  are  inscribed 
generally  with  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  the 
name  of  her  husband  or  master,  together  with 
the  date  at  which  he  acquired  her.  Four  of 
these  inscriptions  are  given  by  Dr.  Oppert,  and 
are  dated  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  years  of 
Merodach  Baladan  (b.€.  718-711.)  .  One  out  of 
the  four  is  given  as  a  masculine  name ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  one  is  correctly  copied, 
as  in  all  other  known  cases  the  wearers  were 
females.  Besides  those  in  Dr.  Oppert's  work 
there  is  an  unpublished  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum which  affords  a  good  idea  of  these  inscrip- 
tions :  Sa  (sal)  Ui-pa-a  sa  -  su  sa  Sin  -  esses 
Of  the  female  ffipa  slave  of  Sineesee 
arah  sabatu  sanat  11  Maruduk  -  bal  - 
month  Sebat  11th  year     of    Merodach 

iddina       sar  Babilu. 

Baladan    Icing    of    Babylon, 

The  women  who  wore  these  objects  were 
evidently  taken  captive  to  Assyria ;  and  hence 
the  presence  of  these  inscriptions  in  the 
Assyrian  ruins.  Another  trophy  from  Ba- 
bylon is  the  cone  of  Vul-bal-idSnav,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Babylon.  Dr.  Oppert  then  gives 
a  reading  of  the  longest  inscription  of  Sargon, 
the  "  Inscription  des  Annales ;"  but  this  part  of 
his  work  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the 
earlier  portion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
tcription  he  has  translated  a  considerable  por- 
lion  of  a  different  text — the  whole  of  the  trans- 
lation from  "  Palais  de  Sargon,"  p.  29,  down  to 
*  Elu  des  rois,"  p.  80,  belonging  to  an  indepen- 
dent inscription,  part  of  the  remainder  of  which 
is  given  in  Botta  s  Monuments  de  Ntnive.  As 
regards  the  hody  of  the  inscription,  he  has  ne- 
glected to  make  any  distinction  between  what 
is  found  in  the  mutilated  portions  of  the  text 
and  what  is  added  by  way  of  restoration.  He 
has  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  division  of  the 
years  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Zeitschrtft  fur 
Aegyptisehe  Sprache,  for  July  and  August, 
1869  ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  the 
1st,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  years,  although  pro- 
bably occupying  the  proposed  positions,  are  by 
no  means  certain,  ond  when  given  without  any 
mark  of  doubt,  or  any  indication  that  they  are 
restorations,  would  mislead  a  student  unac- 
quainted with  the  text  This,  the  longest  in- 
scription in  the  book,  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
cuneiform  text,  and  is  not  well  translated. 

2.  The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by 
their  eponymous  archons;  and  it  is  by  the 
series  of  these  archons  that  the  chronology  of 
their  history  is  established  from  the  71st  to 
the  122d  Olympiad.  So  far,  the  chronology 
has  long  been  fixed.  Bat  two  great  gaps 
remain — ^from  the  7th  to  the  71st  Olympiad, 
and  from  the  122d  Olympiad  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  first  is  almost  hopeless ; 
with  the  second,  research  is  actively  engaged, 
and  the  slightest  success  obtained  in  the  effort 
is  important  Certain  marbles  which  were 
found  some  ten  years  ago,  and  have  been  called 


the  Ephebic  marbles,  have  furnished  new 
material  for  this  critical  investigation.  It  i$ 
knovm  that  the  youths  of  Ath^is,  the  f^^, 
received  a  common  education  designed  to  fit 
them  for  public  life.  Forming  by  antidpfttioa 
a  sort  of  image  of  the  society  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  they  had  their  own  arcboDs, 
etc  ;  and  their  studies  and  exercises  were 
carried  on  under  a  director  {KoofttfrrK)  md 
vice-director  (uvriKoainiTrii ),  and  a  tnte 
(KaidoTpijiTjc  ).  The  public  college  of  the  Ephci» 
commemorated  its  acts  and  the  names  of  its 
prizemen  by  inscriptions,  in  which,  together 
with  the  Ephebi  tiiemselves,  their  direetors 
and  masters  were  mentioned ;  and  the  epooj- 
mous  archon  under  whom  the  inscriptioQ  hid 
been  cut  was  also  indicated.  It  is  obfioos 
what  assistance  is  thus  afforded  to  chrooologial 
investigation.  A  comparison  of  the  inscrip- 
tions with  one  anoth^  may  exhibit  the  same 
men  holding  different  ooU^e  offices,  of  which 
the  higher  would  naturally  be  the  later ;  and  it 
may  thus  establish  a  sequence  in  the  mirble^ 
and  consequently  in  the  archons  mentioDed  in 
them.  Then,  6n  the  discovery  of  a  historical 
indication  fixing  the  epoch  of  one  of  them,  tfae 
others,  which  possessed  only  a  relatire  dat«; 
would  acquire  an  absolute  one.  This  is  the 
end  towards  which  M.  Dumont  has  worked 
in  his  Eseaiewr  la  Chronologie  des  Ardonta 
Atheniens,  He  is  far  enough  from  fillii^  op 
the  gap  of  six  centuries;  but  his  l&boor 
has  not  been  without  results ;  he  has  cleir»l 
the  way  and  pointed  out  the  method  The 
specimens  of  these  marbles  which  we  tt 
present  possess  were  found  in  an  old  wall  thit 
was  cut  away  to  make  a  road  ;  and  there  mist 
be  many  more  of  them  in  what  remains  of  it 
As  fresh  ones  are  brought  to  light,  it  will 
become  possible  to  multiply  the  necesarj 
comparisons,  and  determine  new  dates  in  the 
history  of  Athens. 

8.  Mr.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Malmeshury'i 
Acts  of  the  English  Bishops  wants  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  first  publicati(Hi  of » 
manuscript  Few  books  have  been  on  the 
whole  better  known.  Still  the  need  fw » 
critical  edition,  if  not  absolutely  overwhelming 
was  very  great  The  editions  of  Saville  ana 
Gale  abound  in  clerical  errors,  and  it  iR  not 
always  easy  for  the  student  to  understand  that 
"  Abrimas  ^'  should  be  "  Abrincas  "  ( Anw- 
ches),  that  "Bribegus"  is  a  mistake  for 
"  Brihtegus, "  or  that  ''Furbracteam,''  italiciwd 
and  given  as  one  word,  belongs  to  an  account 
of  a  thief  stealing  a  plate  of  gold.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Hamilton  beUeves  that  he  has  d^ 
covered  Malmesbury's  autograph  manusOTpt* 
containing  some  passages  ttiat  were  wnittedw 
later  editions,  as  too  severe,  or  as  ^^'^^^{.f? 
give  offence.  One  of  these  is  the  story  whidi 
Knighton  reproduces,  that  Ranulf  B^^ 
Bishop  of  Durham,  tempted  his  monks  m© 
forbidden  food  and  the  ministrations  w 
wanton  women ;  and  it  must  accordingly  w 
assumed  that  Knighton  worked  from  »n  uo* 
mutilated  edition,  or  at  least  copied  »  F^^ 
cesser  who   had   used  one.     Vfr.  Hamilwn 


arguments  in  support  of  his  theory  seem 
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short  of  demonstratiTe.  One  of  them  turns  on 
the  fact  that  constant  corrections  are  inserted 
in  a  %vay  which  no  scribe  would  venture  on 
down  to  1140.  Now  the  Eutoria  J^ovella 
brefdcs  ofiT  abruptly  at  the  end  of  1142 ;  and  it 
seems  natural  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
Malmesbury's  labours  and  life  ended  about 
that  time. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Hamilton's  editorial 
work  comes  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  that  has 
been  done  for  the  Record  Commission.     His 
life  of  Malmesbury  is  sound  and  thorough,  and 
adds   some  noteworthy  facts  to  Mr.  Wrighf  s 
biography — an  approximate   determination  of 
the  author's  age,  and  an  identification  of    a 
manuscript  supposed  to  be  lost     The  notes 
are  mostly  careful  and  full ;  and  the  index  is 
of  exemplary  completeness.     The  text  is  given 
as  the  author  wrote  it,   not  in  the  artificial 
Latin  of  modem    schoolbooks;    and  it   mav 
perhaps  be  hoped  that  this  point,  for  which 
editors  have  long  been  contending,  is  at  last 
finally  conceded.     Naturally,   however,   there 
are  some  shortcomings.     At  p.  401,  a  charter 
occiu*s  in  which  j^tnelstan   is  made  to  give 
certain  lands  to  Malmesbury  Monastery,  and  to 
recite  an  attempt  against  himself  by  the  ^the- 
ling   Alfred.     Nouiing  can  be    more  certain 
than  that  this  charter  is  forged.     Its  very  date 
of  937  does  not  agree  with  the  year  of  the  in- 
diction  ;  and  among  the  bishops  who  sign  it 
are  Wulfelm  of  Wells,  who  was  instituted  in 
938,  Sexhelm  of  Chester  le  Street  and  Kinsig 
of  Lichfield,   whose  dates  are  947  and  949, 
Alfrith  of  Winch^ter,  probably  confounded 
with  Alfsin,  who  was  made  bishop  in  951,  and 
Eadhel  m  of  Selsey,  who  dates  from  963.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  the  spurious- 
ness  of  such  a  document  should  be  exposed ; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton   only  refers   the  reader  in 
a  note  to  another  copv  of  the  deed  which  is 
given  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  and  which, 
though  at  least  more  possible,  Mr.  Kemble  also 
regards  as  unauthentic.     Lastly,  Dornacester, 
where  the  charter  was  signed,  is  explained  in  a 
side-note    as    Doncaster.      It     was     almost 
certainly  Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  because 
it  was  customary  for  charters  to  be  ^gned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the    places  they  dealt 
with,  because  signatures  in  Yorkshire  are  most 
unusual,  and  because  there  is  no  authority  or 
reason    for    supposing    that    Doncaster,    the 
Koman  Danum,  was  ever  spelled  with  an  r  in 
the   fi|^t   syllable.     Generally,   Mr.  Hamilton 
is  a  little  loose  about  topography.    At  p.  174, 
he  turns  Wherwell  into  Warewell,  correcting 
the  mistake,  however,  in  his  index ;  and  p.  885 
he  conjectures  that    Biscepestruwe,   the  Bis- 
cepestrev  of  Domesday,  and  now  Bbhopstrow, 
near  Warminster  in  Wiltshire,  was  Stoke  Or- 
chard in  Gloucestershire,  a  county  with  which 
Alclelm,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  had  no 
connection.     Another    curious    mistake  of  a 
different  kind  occurs  at  p.  156.     Malmesbury 
says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  St  Germin  ; 
and    Mr.    Hamilton    comments    on    this    as 
strange,  "  since  he  has  himself  recorded  some 
particulars    of  St.   Germanus,   in  the    Gesta 
Kegum."      But    St     Germanus,     Bishop    of 
Auxerre,  and  St  Germin  or  Jurmin,  confessor, 


were  two  verv  different  persons,  and  both,  as 
well  as  St  German  of  Paris,  have  a  place  in 
the  Calendar.  The  oversight  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  Malmesbury  goes  on  to  say  that 
St  Germin  was  brother  to  St  Etheldred, 
who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
The  relationship  is  also  mentioned  in  Thomas 
of  Ely's  history  of  Ely.  But  if  Mr.  Hamilton's 
book  is  not  absolutely  faultless,  it  must  be 
added  that  its  defects,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  • 
are  unimportant  and  rare. 

4.  Thb  third  volume  of  Hoveden's  Chroni- 
cles  takes  us  out  of  the  years  for  which  ho 
is  more  or  less  a  mere  transcriber  into  those 
for  which ,  he  is  an  authority  at  first-hand. 
But  the  interest  of  the  history  does  not  increase 
proportionately.  Henry  u.'s  reign  was  one 
of  the  highest  constitutional  importance,  and 
one  which  had  never  been  dealt  with  adequate- 
ly. Professor  Stubbs  was  fortunate  enough, 
in  examining  it,  to  clear  up  much  that 
had  not  been  properly  understood,  and  to  con- 
tribute much  new  material  In  his  preface 
to  the  third  volume  he  in  no  way  falls  be- 
low the  standard  of  his  first  laboiu's;  but 
the  subject  matter  is  less  promising;  and 
the  history  of  Longchamp's  regency  had  al- 
ready been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgra^e.  It  is  no  slight  pifuse  to  say  that 
Professor  Stubbs,  following  such  a  predeces- 
sor, has  found  it  possible  to  bring  tlie  actors 
and  scenes  of  the  period  more  completely, 
though  not  perhaps  more  vividly,  before  the 
eye. 

Like  Palgrave,  Professor  Stubbs  undertakes 
the  apology  of  Richard  i.'s  character;  and 
he  does  it  even  more  unreservedly.  For  in- 
stance, he  discredits  the  charge  which  Hugh  de 
Nunant  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  brought,  that 
Longchamp's  grandfather  was  a  runaway  serf. 
The  point  is  of  more  importance  than  it 
seems;  for  it  directly  affects  the  question 
how  far  it  was  possible  for  men  of  the  low- 
est rank  to  rise  into  a  higher  station  in 
society.  Gerard  of  Athy,  "servus  et  a  ser- 
vis  oriundus  utroque  parente,''  who  rose  to 
such  importance  as  to  be  mentioned  in  Magna 
Charta,  is  of  course  a  familiar  instance  of 
such  elevations.  It  may  be  thought,  indeed, 
that  Richard  l,  who  forcedly  divorced  his 
father's  employ^,  Stephen  "  de  Turonis,"  be- 
cause he  was  not  well-bom  enough  to  deservo 
his  wife,  would  have  been  less  likely  than 
John  to  employ  a  parvenu.  But  even  this 
argument  disappears  if  Stephen  de  Turonis 
was,  as  Professor  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Foss  think, 
the  Stephen  of  Tumham.  whom  Richard  soon 
afterwards  intrusted  witn  the  government  of 
Cyprus.  If  we  regard  Longchamp's  father 
as  one  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  serv- 
ed Henry  in  the  war  with  Stephen — a  con- 
jecture which  seems  probable  from  the  date 
and  place  with  which  he  is  first  connected 
— it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why 
his  son,  a  churchman  and  man  of  rare  abil- 
ity, rose  some  thirty  years  later  to  be  the 
first  of  English  officials.  Most  critics  will 
agree  that  Giraldus's  charges  against  his  moral- 
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ity,  being  as  they  are  unsupported  (for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Hugh  de  Iiunant  intended 
any  insinuation),  prove  absolutely  nothing. 
But  it  is  going  too  far  when  Professor  Stubbs 
argues :  **  It  is  impossible,  if  there  were  any 
/  truth  in  such  charges,  that  John  should  have 
charged  him,  as  his  most  offensive  crime, 
with  introducing  into  England  the  foreign 
custom  of  serving  on  the  knee.'*  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  John  should  have  fixed 
'  on  that  particular  charge  as  the  most  palpa- 
bly damning  in  public  estimation;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  angry  man  does 
not  always  manage  his  case  ably,  and  that 
John's  own  mond  character  was  such  as 
might  induce  him  to  think  silence  about  car- 
nal vices  discretion.  The  causes  of  the  out- 
break, in  which  Longchamp  was  driven  from 
England,  are  admirably  explained  by  Profes- 
sor Stubbs  in  his  summing  up,  but  are  a 
little  lost  sight  of  in  his  narrative.  The  chancel^ 
lor,  as  he  puts  it,  fell  **  under  the  accumu- 
lation of  hatred  not  because  of  it,'*  and 
might  have  continued  to  misgovern  England 
if  it  had  not  been  John's  direct  interest  to 
oppose  him.  In  fact,  by  a  not  unconunon 
combination,  the  official  who  served  his  mas- 
ter with  thorough  singleness  of  purpose,  seem- 
ed quite  unconscious  that  he  had  any  duty 
to  the  country.  In  promoting  Arthur's  suc- 
cession, in  restraining  John's  acquisition  of 
power,  in  trying  to  obtain  an  oath  of  fealty 
from  Geoffirey  Plantagenet,  Longchamp  un- 
doubtedly acted  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the 
absent  king.  But  he  could  not  resist  the 
vulgar  temptation  of  enriching  and  aggran- 
dizing his  family,  or  keep  the  Frenchman's 
contempt  for  what  seemed  English  barbarism 
under  control  Such  a  man,  compelled  by 
his  master's  orders  to  raise  mone^  in  whatever 
way,  and  leaning,  from  inclination  and  ne- 
cessity, upon  the  support  of  foreign  officials 
and  troops,  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
provoke  rebellion.  But  John's  prominence  in 
the  quarrel  appears  to  have  been  more  mat- 
ter of  accident  than  Longchamp' s  fall  The 
people  of  England  clung  to  the  cause  of 
their  absent  hero  and  crusader  with  a  pa- 
thetic loyalhr  which  Richard  never  apprecia- 
ted or  repaid;  and  the  Earl  of  Moretain, 
though  very  powerful  to  embarrass  English 
domestic  policy,  was  absolutely  without  hold 
on  the  country.  But  whatever  judicial  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  actors  in  these 
transactions,  the  value  of  Professor  Stubbs' s 
.  narrative  is  in  fact  unimpaired;  and  it  is 
a  real  page  in  the  history  of  Richard  l, 
giving  the  first  good  estimate  of  such  men 
as  Hugh  de  Nunant  and  Hugh  de  Puiset, 
and  many  important  details  of  family  his- 
tory. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  slight 
criticism.  In  a  note,  p.  Ixv.,  Professor 
Stubbs  speaks  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  was  the  son  of  Rosa- 
mond Clifford.  He  has  himself  done  some- 
thing towards  disproving  this  tradition;  but, 
if  he  still  hesitates,  he  will  probably  find  a 
slight  collateral  proof  in  the  Fines  of  King 
John's  reign,  which  show  that  a  Walter 
Clifford,  senior,  almost  certainly  Rosamond's 


father,  was  alive  in  1207.  Conseqaently, 
there  is  a  further  presumption  that  she  wis 
not  Henry  ii.'s  mistress  in  1150.  It  seems 
probable  diat  a  link  has  been  dropped  in 
the  Clifford  pedigree. 

5.  Chaucer  is  a  household  word  with  his 
own  countrymen ;  but  while  there  lacks  neither 
love  nor  reverence  for  him  in  England,  the  hot 
is  significant,  that  the  most  complete  book  of 
studies  on  his  writings  is  the  work  of  a  Genma 
scholar.  Herr  Ten  Brink's  iS'^tM^t^isfftrmore 
valuable  and  trustworthy  than  the  work  <tf  IL 
Sandras,  both  because  his  analysis  of  fitcts  is 
more  minute  and  searching,  and  also  bectose 
M.  Sandras  subordinates  Chaucer,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  poetic  activity,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  troubadours.  Herr  Ten 
Brink  on  the  contrary,  following  the  lesd  of 
English  Chaucer  students^  divides  the  master's 
poetic  life  into  three  periods.  To  the  first- 
that  of  French  influence — ^belong  his  translation 
of  tiie  Rotnan  de  la  rose,  and  the  "  Soke  of  the 
Duchesse ;"  it  ranges  from  1866  to  13724-tbe 
date  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  In  the  second 
period,  from  1873  to  1884,  Italian  infloeoee 
predominates;  it  includes  the  "Life  of  St 
Cecil,"  the  "Assembly  of  Foules,"  the  transit- 
tion  of  Boethius  de  Oonsolatiane,  with  ^'Trojhis 
and  Cryseyde,"  the  "Hous  of  Fame,"  and 
**  Palemon  and  Arcite,"  which  last  Herr  Ten 
Brink  takes  to  have  been  a  complete  version  of 
the  Theseide,  from  which  the  "  Ejiightes  Tale" 
was  afterwards  recast  The  list  from  1884  to 
1400,  the  year  of  ChauceuSs  death,  comprises 
the  "Complaynt  of  Mars  and  Venns,^'  tbe 
"  Legende  of  Gode  Women,"  the  "  AstrolaWe," 
"  AneUda  and  Arcite,"  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
and  sundry  small  poems.  This  third  period, 
marked  by  the  author  as  that  of  Chaaco^s  M 
power  and  independence,  will  be  analysed  in 
the  second  part  of  his  Studien. 

He  regards  the  development  of  Ohauwrs 
genius  as  typical  of  the  development  of  BnglisD 
culture  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century,  Md 
considers  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
works,  ^volving  at  least  a  eeneral  idea  of  their 
chronolo^,  is  indispensable  to  the  histoncil 
study  of  English  literature.  Under  his  bands, 
therefore,  each  poem  forms  the  theme  of  »^ 
sertation  which  discusses  the  chronology  of  the 
work,  ite  sources,  the  forms  in  which  it  *PP^ 
and  ite  sesthetical  excellences  or  defects.  The 
method  employed  is  strictly  criticrf;  *d(I 
though,  in  respect  of  some  questions,  the  ex- 
treme minuteness  and  subtil ty  of  the  roasoni^ 
may  bar  an  acceptance  of  the  hypothes^  unW 
proofs  of  a  more  direct  kind  can  be  P'^^^fvl 
yet,  on  other  points,  arguments  are  ^"[J'J^ 
forward  of  sufficient  weight  and  numwr  w 
satisfy  any  one  who  can  appreciate  sound  !»• 
soning  in  the  discussion  of  literary  question^ 
A  good  specimen  of  the  book  is  the  o88*T  ?° 
the  "  Hous  of  Fame,"  which  comprises aU^ 
best  known  criticisms  on  the  subject,  tog«^ 
with  much  original  matter.  The  patient  ciro 
with  which  Herr  Ten  Brink  has  traced  to  wi^ 
ly  diflTerent  sources  the  wealth  of  ^^^^^ 
medisBval  influences  and  reminiscences  ww 
that  wonderful  poem  exhibits,  supplement 
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by  his  able  compurison  of  its  merits  with  those 
of  the  "  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,"  will  aflTord  the 
student  the  clearest  idea  possible  of  Chaucer^s 
poetic  development  from  1870  to  1884^  the 
proximate  dates  of  the  two  productions.  In 
1870,  the  poet  of  the  Elegy,  not  yet  loose  from 
French  leading-strings,  labours  with  little  pow- 
er or  originality  through  his  appointed  task. 
But  in  1884,  after  years  of  grave  study  and  im- 
wearied  exercise  of  his  high  faculty,  the  former 
disciple  of  GuiUaume  de  Machault  nas  ripened 
into  the  master,  free  in  thought  and  bold  of 
utterance,  working  after  a  fafiiion  essentially 
his  own,  yet — ^to  borrow  Goethe's  figure — with 
all  the  air  about  him  yibrating  to  grand  melo- 
dies with  which  his  native  powers  had  been  set 
in  unison. 

On  points  of  metre  and  assonance  Chaucer 
is  known  to  have  taken  unusual  pains ;  and  the 
general  canons  of  his  rhyme  are  deduced  from 
his  works  and  laid  down  by  Herr  Ten  Brink  as 
follow: — First,  ie^  ye^  nominal   terminations, 
also   Present  and  Preterite  of  verbs;    these 
rhyme   either  with  each  other,  or  with  other 
terminations  in  eye^  aye.     Second,  ^=Fr.  y,  f, 
A.S.  *<7,  ige^  ice;  these  rhyme  with  each  other; 
with  Latin  forms  «,  and  with  the  pronoun  i. 
Third,   €,  e«=Fr.  i,  ee^  original  English  words 
in  tf,  ee  ;  these  endings  rh3rme  among  each  other. 
Now  it  is  admitted  that  all  the  poems  exhibit 
instances  of  departiu'e  from  the  above  rules, 
while  the  ^^Romaunt  of  the  Rose"  sets  the 
second  completely  at  defiance.    On  this  point 
some  may  incline  to  grant  Chaucer  the  royal 
nreromtive  of  dispensing  with  his  own  laws; 
but  Herr  Ten  Brink  insists  that  in  the  former 
instance  the  mss.  are  at  fault,  not  the  poet, 
while    the  difficulty  presented    bv  the  false 
rhymes  of  the  **  Romaunt "  is  met  by  assigning 
to  that  translation   chronological   precedence 
over  the  strict  code  of  assonances  which  the 
poet  afterwards  imposed  upon  himself.    De- 
spite these  irr^ulanties  Herr  Ten  Brink  pro- 
poses these  laws  of  rhyme  as  an  unfailing 
touchstone   for  the  genuineness  of  Chaucer 
poems.     All  pieces  enumerated  in  the  '*Le- 
gende  of  Gode  Women,"  all  later  poems  speci- 
fied by  Lydgate  in  the  *^Fall  of  Princes,"  he 
argues,  stand  this  test ;  all  others  attributed  to 
Chaucer  fail  on  its  application,  and  consequent- 
ly must  be  spurious.     Three  of  these,  the 
'*  Lamentacion  of  Mary  Magdaleine^"  the  "As- 
semblee  of   Ladies,"    and  the  ^'Kemedie  of 
Love,"  wbich  have  been  already  rejected  by  the 
'best  judges,  are  not  discussed ;  the  remaining 
four — ^the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  "Chauceres 
Dreme,"  the  "  Court  of  Love,"  the  "  Complaynt 
of  the  Black  Knight," — are  treated  at  length. 
Now  the  test  proposed  by  Herr  Ten  Brink 
is  important ;  and  Mr.  Bra<&haw  considers  not 
only  the  four  poems  last  named,  but  the  "Ro- 
maunt of  the  Rose"  also,  to  be  apocryphal 
Until,  however,  his  arguments  and  proofs  have 
been  published  and  thoroughly  examined,  the 
question  must  remain  open.    Some  obvious 
difficulties  are  presented  by  Herr  Ten  Brink's 
views.    First,  the  touchstone  furnished  by  laws 
of  rhyme  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  these 
poems.    Thev  are  not  extant  m  manuscript; 
and  everyboay  knows  them  to  have  been  un- 


scrupulously adapted,  both  in  language  and 
orthography,  by  the  Elizabethan  editors  to  the 
fashion  of  their  own  time — an  act  which  also  re- 
moves all  secondary  objections  on  the  score  of 
certain  words  and  forms.  Add  to  this,  that  at 
first  sight,  both  on  sesthetical  and  psychological 
grounds,  these  compositions  would  pass  as 
Chaucer's,  and  that  a  close  comparison  with 
his  uncontested  poems  brings  out  numerous 
strong  though  less  obvious  pointo  of  contact 
Indeed  some  characteristics  adduced  in  proof 
of  spuriousness  might  bear  a  very  difierent  con- 
struction. Take,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,"  ite  peculiarity  of  carrying  on 
the  closing  sentence  of  one  stanza  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  which  not  only  marks,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  all  Chaucer's  poems 
written  in  the  same  metre— his  favourite  rhyme 
royal — ^but  is  actually  identical  with  the  grace- 
ful art  whereby  he  constantiy  welds  his  coup- 
lete  one  with  another.  And  another  objection 
raised  against  the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
namely  ite  want  of  classical  recollections,  would 
equally  apply  to  the  "Prioresses  Tale"  and  the 
"Second  i^onnes  Tale."  For  here,  as  there, 
the  poet,  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  lady,  fitiy 
puto  into  her  mouth  littie  of  the  raw  material 
of  culture,  but  much  of  ite  subtlest  essence,  in 
the  form  of  lofty  morality  and  exquisite  senti- 
ment Secondly,  the  hypothesis  that  the  com- 
positions specified  in  tiie  "Legende  of  Gode 
Women,"  with  those  enumerate  by.  Lydgate, 
make  up  the  whola  body  of  Chaucer's  works, 
while  it  hardly  justifies  his  well-esteblished 
reputation  as  a  prolific  writer,  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  eridence  furnished  by  the  "  Preces 
de  Chauceres,"  to  which  Herr  Ten  Brink  makes 
no  reference  whatever.  And  lastiy,  if  these 
pieces  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  writer 
to  whom  they  have  been  always  attributed, 
whose  are  they  ?  Their  merite  are  unequal ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  bear  not  merely  &e 
mark,  as  Herr  Ten  Brink  insists,  of  a  great 
poet's  influence,  and  clever  mimicijof  his  style, 
but  the  stamp  of  inimitable  genius.  Could  a 
man  capable  of  such  work  have  lived  and  died 
a  nameless  shadow  among  his  contemporaries  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  poet 
other  than  Chaucer  in  ihat  period,  to  whom, 
for  instance,  we  can  ascribe  tiie  "  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  " — a  poem  so  perfect  that  it  could  but 
suffer  even  under  Dryden's  hand  ? 

It  ^pearsfrom  the  notes  to  the  present  work 
that  Herr  Wilhelm  Hertzberg,  well  known  as 
the  German  Translator  of  tiie  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  was  the  first  critic  who  in  print  pro- 
nounced the  "  Testament  of  Love  "  spurious. 
His  reasons  were  published  a  twelvemonth 
prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  Essay 
m  1867.  Herr  Ten  Brink  fully  indorses  his 
judgment  The  appendix  conteins  Machault's 
"Dit  de  la  Fonteine  amoureuse,"  in  some  res- 
pecte  ^e  prototype  of  the  "  Boke  of  the 
Duchesse,"  and  Froissart's  "  Dit  du  bleu  che- 
valier," erroneously  steted  by  M.  Sandras  to 
be  the  original  of  the  "  Complaynt  of  the  Black 
Knight" 

6.  In  Germany  there  is  a  large  number  of 
societies  which  devote  themselves  to  the  inves- 
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ligation  of  local  history,  and,  wisely  keeping 
within  these  limits,  prepare  the  materials  for 
works  of  wider  range  and  a  higher  point  of 
view.     There  has  heen  a  growing  conviction 
amongst  them  that  the  mediaeval  sources  es- 
pecially should  be  published,  in  order  to  enable 
historians  to  work  upon  this,  the  safest  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  has  afforded 
means  for  carrying  out  the  plan  to  a  consider- 
able extent    Amongst  this  mass  of  publications 
an  exceptional  importance  belongs  to  the  Brea- 
lauer  Urhundenbuch^  edited  by  Dr.  Kom,  an 
officer  of  the  Archives  at  Breslau,  who  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  a  collection  of  records 
for  a  history  of  the  trades  and  guilds  in  Silesia. 
The  history  of  Breslau  is  of  singular  interest 
Discord  in  the  Ducal  House  of  Poland,  and 
family  alliances  with  the  German  Emperors, 
had  led  to  a  separation  of  Silesia  from  Poland 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.     The  Silesian 
Dukes,  divided  from  the  beginning  into  several 
families  with  separate  dominions,  relied  for 
support  upon  their  German  allies,  and  greatly 
favoured  German  immigration.      Monasteries 
were  founded  by  German  monks,  who  brought 
German  peasants  into  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  lands  bestowed  on  them,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  thinly  peopled  and  little  culti- 
vated.    German  merchants  also  settled  in  the 
Slavonic  territories,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dukes,  chiefly  near  the  ducal  castle  at  Breslau, 
in  which  neighbourhood  also  a  bishopric  was 
founded  in  the  year  1000.    This  colony,  which 
rapidly  increased,  was  under  the  rule  of  admin- 
istrators elected  by  its  own  members ;  it  was  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Polish  officials,^ 
and  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Duke 
himself.     Of  this  earliest  time  few  records  are 
extant     From  such  as  So  remain.  Professor 
Stenzel,  and  more  recently  Professor  GrQnha- 
gen,  have  extracted  with  much  acuteness  an 
account  of  the  social  relations  of  that  period. 
In  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  the  colony  was 
destroyed ;  but  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  this  terrible  enemy  it  was  re-established, 
endowed  with  new  privileges,  and  developed  so 
as  to  form  a  town.    The  plan  shows  a  spacious 
market-place  in  the  centre,  with  the  large  town- 
house  and  the  two  principal  churches,  from 
which  radiate  long  broad  streets,  intersected 
again  by  others  at  a  right  angle,  the  whole  well 
fortified  by  walls  and  moats.      To  this  new 
town  the  Duke  gave  the  laws  of  Magdeburg, 
which  were  adopted  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany  and  spread  far  into  the  Sla- 
vonic lands.     It  was  not  merely  that  the  regu- 
lations and  usages  of  Magdeburg  were  intro- 
duced, but  Magdeburg  itself  was  also  regarded 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  law-suits,  the  two  parties,  or  the  judges, 
whenever  in  doubt,  appealed  for  information 
to  the  judges  of  Magdeburg.     The  political 
autonomy  of  Breslau  became  gradually  more 
and  more  developed,  until,  as  far  as  ordinary 
afi&irs  were  concerned,  the  town  nearly  assumed 
the  attitude  of  an  independent  republic  towards 
its  princes,  who  however  derived  from  it  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  revenue.      Money 
assistance  given  at  the  right  moment  often  ob- 
tained for  it  new  privileges  and  immunities. 


After  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Bresku 
the  sovereign  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
King  John  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles  iv.. 
the  Roman  Emperor,  who,  though  he  left  a  bad 
repute  behind  him  in  Germany,  bestowed  a 
zealous  and  intelligent  care  on  lus  own  domin- 
ions. Breslau  owes  to  him  the  completion  of 
her  prosperity  and  happiness ;  under  him  her 
free  self-government  was  fully  developed,  and 
the  civic  constitution  administered  with  great 
judgment  by  an  elected  magistracy.  The  first 
volume  of  fiie  Urkundenbuch  comes  down  to 
this  point,  exhibiting  the  development  of  a 
young  commonwealth  till  it  attains  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood.  To  those  who  understand 
how  to  read  historical  Sources,  and  possess  Uie 
requisite  knowlege  for  using  them,  the  book 
will  be  of  great  value ;  and  the  editor  deserres 
praise  for  making  the  product  of  his  toil  at  once 
accessible  to  scholars,  instead  of  keeping  it 
back  till  he  could  extract  its  results  himsell 

7.  The  condemnation  and  execution  of  John 
Hus  at  the  Council  of  Constance  was  an  act 
which  produced  the  gravest  results.    The  whole 
of  Bohemia,  though  in  sore  need  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal   reform,   and   teeming    with    reformatory 
energy,  haa  hitherto  remained  attached  to  the 
Church ;  but  it  now  withdrew  from  her  com- 
munion, and  by  the  success  of  its  resistance 
soon  roused  the  fears  of  the  Roman  court  and 
the  German  empire.     Herr  Palacky  has  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  history  of 
his  country ;  and  in  investigating  its  sources 
he  has  discovered  a  great  many  documents 
which  throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  the 
middle-ages.     Under  the  old  Austrian  regime 
it  wa^  impossible  for  him  to  publish  the  docu- 
ments which  he  had  collected  for  the  history 
of  Hus ;  and  he  therefore  gladly  placed  them 
at  Professor  Hoefler's  disposal,  when  the  latter 
undertook  the  publication  of  these  sources  for 
the  Academy  of  Vienna.     It  was  thus  that  the 
three  volumes  of  Hoefler's  Geschichtsschreiber 
der  huaitisehen  Bewegung  in  Bohmen  appeared. 
The  editor  of  that  work,  however,  not  only 
allowed  free  scope  in  the  introduction  to  his 
feeling  against  Hus  and  his  disciples,  but,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  he   gave  exceedingly 
bad  and  almost  worthless  versions  of  the  docu- 
ments.    Herr  Palacky  has  exposed  this  extra- 
ordinary failure,  and  has  now  published  his 
collection  for  himself.     It  is  a  work  of  sober 
and  careful  criticism.    Some  of  the  docuuientj 
are  entirely  new ;  all  of  .them  are  accurate,  well 
arranged,  and  selected  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject ;  and  those  in  the  Bohemian 
language  are  accompanied  by  a  careful  Latm 
translation.     The 'work  b^ins  with  the  Ictt^ 
of  Hus  himself,  here  for  the  first  time  crilicaUy 
edited.    Then  follows  Peter  von  Mladenovich  s 
account  of    the    proceedings  in  the  council, 
which  hitherto  has  only  been  printed  in  a  ver^ 
confused  and  imperfect  form.    It  is  accompftni- 
ed  by  the  proper  documents,  and  by  a  selection 
from  the  annals  of  the  time.     It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  Herr  Palacky  has  not 
allowed  his  political  labours  to  divert  him  froj^ 
the  completion, of  this  important  literary  wort. 
Scholars  are  now  for  the  first  time  enabled  w 
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form  an  independent  judgment  on  every  i 
portant  passage  of  the  history,  and  to  Kno*T 
witli  certainty  the  real  views  and  opinions  of 
the  great  party  leader. 

8.  Herr  Parthbt,  of  the  Academy  of  Berlm,  j 
has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  amongst 
students  of  antiquity  for  his  careful  and  soher 
works  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Sicily  and 
on  Egypt.     A  short  time  ago  he  issued,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  two  Greek 
papyri  which  bear  witness  to  a  curious  mixture 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  superstition  in  Egypt, 
and   afford  a  valuable  example  of   the  later 
Greek    uncial    writing.     But    he  ifias    given 
perhaps  a  still  greater  aid  to  the  advance  of 
learning    by  his    careful   critical  editions  of 
obscure  or  neglected  works,  such  as  the  Itine- 
ra^iwm  Antonini,  which  he  published  some 
time  ago  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Finder.    To 
this  he  has  recently  added  the  Jftrahilia  RomcB, 
This  mediaeval  description  of  Rome  is  full  of 
legendary  matter ;   but  oven  such  matter  has  a 
worth  of  its  own;  and,  for  purposes  of  topo- 
graphical research,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  what  monuments  of  antiquity  existed  in 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  what  traditions 
were  preserved  of   their  ancient  appellations 
and  uses.   An  edition  of  the  work  was  published 
by    Montfaucon;   but    the    manuscripts    are 
numerous,  and  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
some  of  them  containing  important  additions. 
A  critical  edition  has  long  been  in  preparation 
by  tho  Gavaliere  de'  RossL     Meanwhile,  Herr 
Parthey  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  winter 
sojourn  at  Rome  to  consult   the   important 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  library;  and  his 
text  is  founded  on  the  best  of  them,  and  gives 
the  variations  of  the  others.     At  the  end,  a 
passs^e  of  considerable  length  is  printed  for 
the  first  time.     Herr  Parthey  regards  his  edi- 
tion as  simply  a  precursor  of  de'  Rossi's.     It 
will  greatly  lighten  the  hard  critical  labour  of 
students  who  devote,  their  attention  to  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  Eternal  Gity. 
It  contains  an  excellent  index  ;  and  a  valuable 
plan  of  the  city  is  annexed,  in  which  the  emi- 
nent geographer,  Herr  Kiepert,  has  indicated 
all  tho  sites  according  to  Hie  account  of  them 
^ven  in  the  work  itself. 

9.  Thb  fact  that  Mr.  Richey's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  were  delivered  by  a  Pro- 
testant before  Protestant  audiences  in  Trinity 
GoUege,  Dublin,  is  a  tide-mark  of  the  progress 
of  toleration  and  enlightenment  in  Ireland.  It 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  the  author  is  a 
member  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Gollege 
whose  students  he  addressed.  -  But  it  gave  him 
a  hall  to  lecture  in ;  and  his  frank  dissection 
of  the  policy  of  Henry  vni.  and  Elizfibeth  was 
listened  te  and  sanctioned.  In  a  brief  intro- 
duction he  lays  down  certain  judicious  princi- 
ples of  evidence  by  which  he  desires  to  be 
guided.  One  error,  in  particular,  he  wishes  to 
•  avoid — that  of  "  citing  against  the  GeKic  popu- 
lation the  statements  contained  in  English  and 
Irish  State  Papers,  or  of  citing  against  the 
English  the  unsupported  aUegations  of  Irish 
writers."    He  is  of  course  obliged  to  make  most 


use  of  State  Papers ;  but  still  he  has  hardly 
employed  Geltic  sources  of  information  as 
thoroughly  as  they  should  be  and  will  be 
employed.  This  is  not  altogether  his  fault.  It 
arises  naturally  from  the  prominence  which 
has  been  given  to  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  succinct  annals,  rather  than  of  works 
which  reveal  another  and  more  intellectual  side 
of  Geltic  life. 

When  Mr.  Richey,  however,  does  appeal  to 
the  native  historians,  he  does  not  always  do 
justice  to  their  narrative.  Thus  he  refers  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Fowr  Masters^  and  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  events  chronicled  from  1500  to 
1584,  to  show  that  in  this  period  there  was  an 
excessive  number  of  intestine  wars  and  dis- 
orders. "And  during  this  period,  on  the  other 
hand,"  he  adds,  "there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
enactment  of  any  law,  the  judicial  decision  of 
any  controversy,  the  founding  of  any  town, 
monastery,  or  church ;  and  aU  this  is  recorded 
by  the  annalist  without  the  sliffhte.st  expression 
of  regret  or  astonishment,  and  as  if  such  were 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  a  GhrisUan 
nation."  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  censure 
the  compilers  of  any  chronology  for  not  giving 
expression  to  their  feelings  in  recording  the 
facte  which  took  place  a  century  before.  But 
the  Foiu*  Masters  do  occasionally  speak  of 
Providential  punishmente  as  occurring  within 
this  period.  That  they  had  a  better  ideal  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  a  Ghristian  nation, 
and  that  some  trace  of  it  was  then  discoverable, 
is  manifest  from  tiieir  eulogy  on  the  O^Donnell 
who  died  in  1505.  He  is  called  the  Augustus 
of  the  north-west  of  Europe,  and  is  praised  for 
being  most  hospiteble,  jovial,  valiant,  prudent, 
"and  of  the  best  jurisdiction,  law,  and  inile, 
.  .  .  for  there  was  n6  defence  made  [of  the 
houses]  in  Tirconnell  during  his  time,  except 
to  close  the  door  against  the  wind  only ;  the 
best  protector  of  the  Ghurch  and  the  learned  ; 
a  man  who  had  given  great  alms  in  honour  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Elements :  the  man  by  whom 
a  castle  was  first  raised  ai»a  erected  at  Donegal, 
.  .  .  and  a  monastery  for  Friars  de  GbservantiH 
in  Tirconnell,  namely,  the  Monastery  of 
Donegal."  There  are  other  *aUusions'  of  a 
like  nature  to  be  found,  and  a  distinct  state- 
ment that  in  1508  the  monastery  of  Garrick- 
Satrick  was  commenced  by  O'Rourke  and 
[argaret  his  wife.  Sevisral  castles  were 
erected;  and  around  castles  and  monasteries 
towns  grew  up.  A  wooden  bridge  was  even 
built  over  the  Shannon  where  it  is  almost  at  its 
widest  There  are  references  to  contro- 
versies appeased  and  frays  stayed  by  arbitra- 
tion, as  in  A.D.  1526  between  O'Neill  and 
G'Donnell ;  and  if  no  chiu*ch  was  founded  it  is 
possible  that,  as  monasteries  abounded  and 
churches  were  respected,  no  such  foundation 
was  required.  Nothing  is  said  by  Mr.  Richey 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  chiefs  and  clergy 
by  intercourse  with  foreign  lands ;  but  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  and  to  Spain  are  mentioned  in 
the  Annals.  An  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who 
had  been  a  Professor  of  the  liberal  arts  at 
Padua,  dies  in  1518.  In  1516,  a  French  knight 
who  had  been  a  pilgrim  to  St  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory sends  O'DonneU,  itk  return  for  his  courtesy 
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and  gifts,  "a  ship  with  great  guns,"  which 
enabled  him  to  capture  the  castle  of  Sligo.  It 
is  strange  that  Mr.  Richey  should  have  con- 
tented himself  with  a  simple  denial  of  Mr. 
Brewer^s  statement  that  the  ^*  Neals  "  and  other 
Celtic  chiefs  were  "  careless  of  art  and  litera- 
ture," living  altogether  a  rude,  savage  life, 
whilst  the  English  squirearchy,  in  their  Tudor 
halls,  were  conning  the  lessons  of  chivalry  in 
the  pages  of  Froissart  and  Malory.  For  almost 
every  year  from  1500  to  1634  there  is  mention 
made  of  some  man  of  learning.  One,  in  1508, 
was  ^^  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Poetry  to  become  chief  Professor  of  History 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland."  Another  is  styled 
a  "Professor  of  Poetry;"  another.  "Chief 
Preceptor  of  Ireland ; "  others  are  distmguished 
in  medicine  or  law.  All  are  professors;  and 
some  keep  "houses  of  hospitality."  Several 
of  the  chiefs,  even  in  this  stormy  period,  are 
mentioned  as  knowing  "  the  sciences ; "  and  in 
1512  Niall  O'Neill  (one  of  Mr.  Brewer's 
uncultured  "  Neals  ")  is  declared  to  have  been 
"  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  history, 
poetry,  and  music."  An  investigation  into  the 
worth  of  these  words,  and  a  research  instituted 
to  discover  what  kind  of  literature  and  lays 
(Ossianic  and  other)  occupied  a  position  answer- 
ing to  that  of  Froissart' s  chronicle  in  England, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  more  vivid  as  well  as 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  Celtic  life. 

In  his  description  of  the  Pale  Mr.  Richey  is 
more  at  home.  He  justly  censures  the  failure 
of  two  classes  of  historians,  the  pro-Irish  and 
pro-English,  to  describe  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  oppressed  husbandmen,  or  "earth- 
workers,"  as  he  calls  them.  While  the  pro- 
Irish  authors  have  reserved  their  sympathy  for 
the  Celts,  such  writers  as  Mr.  Froude  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  "poore  erthe-tiUers  "  were 
worse  off  in  the  Pale  than  in  the  Celtic  districts. 
But  Mr.  Richey  should  have  observed  that  this 
is  a  modem  English  fault,  and  given  due  credit 
to  Sir  John  Davis  for  having  pUunlv  and 
emphatically  exposed  (he  facts.  What  he  has 
stated  required  Uttle  in  addition  to  give  it  point ; 
but  Mr.  Richey  adduces  evidence  in  profusion 
which  will  serve,  at  least,  to  impress  the  reality 
of  the  case  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  To 
illustrate  the  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, he  says  that  ".in  1524  the  [English] 
cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  like  independent 
imperial  cities  of  the  Continent,  carried  on  a 
war  against  each  other  by  sea  and  by  land,  sent 
ambassadors,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace." 
Doubtless  Galway  and  Limerick  are  the  cities 
meant,  the  war  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
seizure  of  Ambrose  Lynch  Fitzjamesof  GMway 
by  a  citizen  of  Limerick.  In  his  chapters  on 
the  Church  of  Ireland  before  the  Reformation, 
the  author  rightly  declares  that  there  was  no 
difference  of  faith  or  discipline  between  English 
Catholicism  and  Irish,  and  characterizes  Dr. 
Todd's  hypothesis  as  "merely  an  ingenious 
theory  of  a  learned  divine  who  would  protect 
his  Church  from  the  imputation  of  being  intru- 
sive and  schismatic"  At  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  neglect  to  point  out  that  the  English 
and  Irish  clergy  were  politically  hostile  to  one 
another.    The  moral  state  of  the  country  was 


not  affected ;  but  thQ  condition  of  the  places  of 
worship  left  much  to  be  desired.  Whilst  filing 
in  his  sketch  with  the  evidences  of  disorder, 
Mr.  Richey  should  have  interspersed  some 
brighter  traits.  He  might  easily  nave  done  so ; 
for,  if  in  one  church  the  priest  suffered  violeaoe, 
in  another  he  was  revered,  and  the  same  au- 
thority which  furnished  instances  of  the  f onner 
would  also  have  furnished  instances  of  the 
latter.  Had  both  been  fully  used,  the  general 
impression  given  by  the  bode  would  have  been 
more  faithful.  But  Mr.  Richey  prefers  a  severe 
treatment  of  his  subject  geneniUy ;  and,  in  bis 
case,  it  is  not  from  religious  prejudice  that  the 
alleviationsvare  ignored.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
him,  as  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger  said  to  the  new 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  "  Go  to— 
go  to— your  matters  of  religion  will  mar  alL** 
He  discusses  the  circumstances  of  the  planting 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  with  vigour ;  and 
his  exposition  of  its  agencies  and  fortunes  is 
marked  by  much  fairness  and  care.  He  is  more 
familiar  with  this  part  of  the  history,  for  the 
documentary  evidence  has  been  made  more 
accessible.     In  a  mere  artistic  sense,  his  work 

§erhaps  suffers  from  the  abundance  of  extracts. 
lut  this  is  at  least  excusable  where  new 
ground  is  broken.  If  it  somewhat  mars  the 
grace  of  the  composition,  it  shows  that  the 
author  has  preferred  truth  to  effect 

10.  William  Laudbb,  an  obscure  Scottish 
poet,  who  has  been  rescued  from  oblivi<m  hj 
the  zeal  of  the  Early  English  Text  Sodety,  was  a 
native  of  Lothian,  and  bom  about  1530.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  and  was  probaUv  in- 
tended for  the  Church.  It  does  not  appear,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  took  orders ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  gained  his  bread  as  a  playwright  and  ver 
sifier.  Of  his  various  plays  or  pageants  no  tnce 
remains  beyond  some  curious  entries  of  py- 
ments  in  the  treasurer's  accounts,  which  snow 
that  one  of  these,  with  seven  Planets  and  a  Cu- 
pid as  principal  personages,  was  furnished  on 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Ma^s  first  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin.  In  1856  he  published — as  an  ad- 
monition, VLt.  Fumivall  considers,  to  Mary  of 
Guise  and  her  counsellors — the  Oompendifm 
TrctctaU,  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1864.  He  was  evidently  of  the  old 
faith  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  most  like- 
ly changed  his  religion  at  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  1560.  Eight  years  later, 
when  he  wrote  his  Minor  Poemty  he  was 
minister  of  the  group  of  parishes  in  Perth- 
slure,  with  a  stipend  of  £100  (Scottish  money), 
where  he  died  in  1572. 

Lauder's  poetical  merits  fall  far  short  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries  Maitland  and  Alex- 
ander Scott  His  rhymes  are  bad,  his  metre 
slovenly,  and  the  verse  often  mere  doggerd. 
And  he  lacked  the  eye  to  see  and  the  peo 
to  describe  what  was  passing  about  him.  Of 
the  great  political  disasters  in  Scotland  b6 
does  not  say  a  word;  a  sin^e  allusion  is 
made  to  the  plague  of  1563 ;  and  the  famine 
only  serves  as  an  occasion  to  accuse  the  rich  of 
causing  it  by  buying  up  and  holding  corn. 
Langland,  also  writing  in  a  rural  district  dormg 
a  dearth,  could  see  in  his  Fmtm,  hunger  seise 
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on  the  poor  with  a  giant's  gripe,  hardly  to 
be  beaten  off  by  the  bean-and-bran  loaf,  peas- 
cods,  leeks  and  cherries,  the  best  weapons 
the  poor  man  had  against  his  enemy,  "  while 
the  drouth  lasted."  For  any  vivid  imper- 
sonation like  this,  it  would  bo  in  vain  to 
search  through  Lauder's  stock  pulpit  denun- 
ciations and  jeremiads  over  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  and  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of 
the  poor.  The  reformer's  deep  discontent  at 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his  coun- 
try is  highly  pathetic.  "The  Kirk  papisti- 
kall "  with  aU  its  falsehoods  is  banished ;  never 
was  there  a  time  when  God's  word  was  so  tru- 
ly preached,  so  eagerly  listened  to ;  and  yet 
*•  the  world  is  war  nor  ever  it  was."  The  idol 
of  the  Mass  has  been  thrown  down ;  but  a 
worse  idol  of  avarice  is  set  up  instead.  Sorcery 
and  the  worst  vices  are  practised ;  rich  pro- 
tcstants  hate  poor  ones ;  justice  is  sold,  trust 
gone;  no  man  lends  ft  penny  but  for  two- 
pence back;  old  kindness  is  ^Minished;  old 
good  deeds  are  forgotten ;  old  household  laws 
are  trodden  under  foot  These  *  complaints, 
as  Mr.  Fumivall  points  out,  have  their  par- 
allel in  English  contemporary  writers.  Lau- 
der's indignant  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
ground  down  by  the  land  owners,  is  not 
wholly  disinterested.  For  the  latter  were 
the  nobles  who,  having  adopted  the  Reforma- 
tion mainly  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
Church  property,  held  fast  their  rich  booty, 
and  threw  from  it  but  a  scanty  dole  to  the 
clerical  militia  whose  aid  they  had  used  to 
inflame  the  Lowland  burghers  and  peasant- 
ry against  the  old  faith.  And  the  natural 
restiveness  of  the  clergy  under  this  serious 
grievance  was  heightened  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  own  condition  and  the  affluence 
in  which  the  reformation  had  left  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Lauder  writes  like  a  man  who 
broods  perpetually  over  some  personal  wrong ; 
and  his  poems  are  chiefly  valuable  as  illus- 
trating the  bitter  disappointment  and  strong 
sense  of  injustice  felt  by  the  half-starved 
clergy,  to  which  he  gives  expression  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  Knox's  school. 

Philologically,  the  volume  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting pecidiarities ;  and  the  editor's  pre- 
face, with  its  set  of  illustrative  extracts,  throws 
a  strong  light  on  the  text  But  more  pains 
might  have  been  bestowed  with  advantage  on 
the  glossary.  A  few  passages  also  required 
more  complete  elucidation  in  the  sidenotes; 
e.g.^  at  p.  17,  L  460,  the  reader  should  have 
been  referred  to  Ray  or  Jamieson  for  the  coarse 
strong  Scottish  proverb  which  gives  the  iij- 
vective  all  its  force. 


11.  Mr.  Henry  Brown  has  written  a  com- 
mentary on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  which  has 
the  merit  of  much  research ;  and  if  he  shows 
too  much  confidence  in  an  untenable  theory, 
at  least  he  has  had  able  pioneers  in  his 
bootless  frack.  "With  Hallam  and  many  others 
he  considers  that  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  is  the  Mr.  W.  H.,  the  "only  be- 
getter" of  the  sonnets.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  them,  in  spite  of 
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all  internal  evidence,  has  to  be  thrown  forward 
to  1597  or  1698,  probably  ten  years  too  late. 
Moreover,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  condition 
of  W.  H.  is  not  compatible  with  that  of 
William  Herbert,  the  continuance  of  whose 
house  did  not  rest  solely  on  his  marriage. 
The  fundamental  mistake  is  the  viewing 
of  these  sonnets  as  biographical  or  histori- 
cal, when  they  are  only  poetical  and  fanci- 
ful They  form  a  continuous  poem,  illustrat- 
ing all  the  stages  of  the  love  philosophy  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  poets  and  sonnetteers 
of  Shakespeare's  day.  It  would  of  course  be 
absurd  to  say  that  none  of  the  feelings  which 
they  express  so  transcendently  were  real,  or 
had  real  objects.  But  historical  reality  was 
not  the  aim  of  the  poet;  and  realities  and 
fancies  are  so  hopelessly  mixed,  the  cases  of 
his  love  casuistry  are  so  often  imaginary,  that 
no  history  whatever  can  be  extracted  from 
them,  and  no  real  solution  of  "the  mystery 
of  the  poet's  friendship,  love,  and  rivalry." 
This  fact  has  been  worked  out  in  some  de- 
tail in  Mr.  Simprson's  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Shakespeare  %  Sonnets.  Drayton, 
when  he  wrote  a  similar  series  of  sonnets, 
called  his  mistress  "Idea,"  to  show  proba- 
bly how  much  of  the  ideal  element  was  mixed 
up  with  his  philosophy.  Watson  in  his  Cen- 
tury of  Passions  is  careful  to  show  how  he 
gleans  all  his  ideas  from  Petrarch  or  other 
love  poets.  Both  Constable  and  Raleigh  pre- 
sent many  parallelisms  to  Shakespeare,  such 
as  they  must  either  have  copied  one  from 
the  other  or  have  drawn  from  a  common 
source.  It  is  well  known  that  several  of 
Shakespeare's,  sonnets  are  directly  imitated 
from  Sidney.  The  common  system,  the  com- 
mon phraseology,  the  common  imagery  of  this 
poetical  love  philosophy  was  its  substance, 
and  its  only  reality.  The  rest  was  merely 
the  phrenzy  of  fancy,  whi<;h  invents  a  sul>- 
stantlal  basis  for  every  shadowy  joy  that  is 
borne  in  upon  it  It  is  quite  inadmissible, 
to  give  this  fanciful  fabric  a  hieroglyphic 
value,  and  to  invent  a  real  foundation  for 
every  supposed  allusion.  Mr.  Brown's  work, 
by  its  manifest  failure  to  carry  out  the  as- 
sumption upon  which  it  is  based,  tends  to 
prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  personal  theory  of 
the  sonnets.  As  the  sonnets  are  the  only 
known  sources  for  enlax^ng  our  biographi- 
cal knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  hard  to 
accept  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  be  got 
out  of  them.  Mr.  Brown's  book  does  the 
same  kind  of  service  with  regard  to  William 
Herbert,  that  Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  work  of 
ShaJcespeare^s  Sonnets  and  his  Private  Friends 
did  with  regard  to  Henry  Wriothesly.  Who- 
ever was  the  "sole  begetter"  of  these  son- 
nets, there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  it 
was  either  Southampton  or  Pembroke.  The 
theories  which  undertake  to  prove  either  af- 
firmative break  down  under  the  stress  of 
interpretations  and  unnatural  glosses  which 
nothing  but  the  overwhelming  tyranny  of  an 
a  priori  master-thought  prevents  the  au- 
thors themselves  from  perceiving  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. Such  authors,  however,  are  continually 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  illustration  and  paral- 
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lelisms  which  a  complete  criticism  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  requires. 

12.  Dr.  Willis's  Life  of  Spinoza  is  a  com- 
pilation from  published  sources,  to  which  the 
author  has  appended  an  English  yersiori  of  the 
philosopher's  correspondence  and  of  his  trea- 
tise on  ethics.  But  though  the  work  adds 
nothing  to  what  was  already  before  the  world, 
it  will  be  serviceable  to  philosophy  among  Dr. 
Willis's  countrymen.  Of  all  the  chiefs  of  mo- 
dern speculation  Spinoza  is  the  one  who  has 
been  least  known  and  most  misapprehended  in 
England.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  not  to 
speak  of  later  thinkers,  have  been  great  names, 
regarded  even  by  their  opponents  with  admira- 
tion. Spinoza  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry was  rarely  mentioned:  and  when  he  was 
mentioned  it  was  as  a  vulgar  atheist.  His  first 
admirer  in  England  was  Coleridge ;  and  from 
Coleridge's  time  onwards  a  few  have  bestowed 
on  him  some  measure  of  the  honour  which  he 
deserves.  Even  in  Germany  it  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  cei^tury  that  the  true 
character  of  his  philosophy  was  discovered,  at 
which  time  Lessing,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe  strong- 
ly expressed  their  admiration  of  him.  And  it 
is  gradually  more  and  more  admitted  now  that 
Spinoza  is  worthy  of  being  set  by  the  side  of 
those  three  men. 

His  treatise  on  ethics  is  the  whole  view  of 
the  nature  of  things,  in  its  widest  sense,  which 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  It  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  moral  order  of  the  imi verse ;  and  the 
exposition  of  its  several  topics,  as  is  so  remarka- 
bly the  case  with  Bacon  and  Descartes  like- 
wise, is  in  the  highest  degree  direct  and 
searching.  The  moral  element  is  prominent ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  genuine  works  on 
ethics,  the  morality  of  the  book  corresponds 
with  the  life  of  its  author.  It  is  high,  fearless, 
magnanimous,  patient,  but  somewhat  hard, 
somewhat  removed  from  ordinary  humanity, 
and  bestowing  on  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, if  not  contempt,  at  all  events  much 
less  than  sympathy.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
morality  of  the  Stoics ;  but  it  differs  from  that 
in  the  severity  of  intellectual  deduction  by 
v/hich  it  is  characterized.  The  lofty  ideal 
which  by  the  Stoics  was  presented  (as  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  their  extant  works)  simply  in 
ithclf,  by  Spinoza  is  traced  out  in  a  series  of 
technical  propositions.  In  this  the  influence 
upon  him  of  the  great  mathematicians  of  the 
age  is  apparent.  There  is  however  another 
striking  likeness  between  Spinoza  and  the  Sto- 
ics, which  indicates  an  inherent  fundamental 
similarity  between  them  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  form.  This  is  that  m  both,  notwith- 
standing the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone, 
there  is  a  far  greater  tendency  to  dwell  on 
matter  as  the  essence  of  the  universe  than  is 
common  among  philosophers.  How  the  best 
thinkers  among  tne  Stoics  put  the  relation  be- 
tween matter  and  mind  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
But  Spinoza,  it  is  clear,  while  utterly  averse  to 
natural  dualism,  or  the  setting  down  of  matter 
and  mind  as  different  entities  mixed  up  by  pure 
chance,  and  while  equally  removed  from  scien- 
tific materialism,  which  ignores  the  transcen- 


dental, was  yet  no  id&alist  He  by  no  metns 
makes  matter,  as  Berkeley  does,  a  simple  func- 
tion of  mind.  More  than  any  thinker,  he 
amalgamates  the  two  together ;  and  he  amilgi- 
mates  them  by  means  of  the  divine  nature. 
Thus  his  first  definition  in  his  second  part,  "Of 
the  soul,"  is  the  definition  of  body ;  "  By  bodj 
I  understand  a  mode  which  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite way  expresses  the  essence  of  God,  so  fir 
considered  as  God  is  an  extended  entity." 
There  is  something  transcendental  and  difBcah 
to  be  understood  in  this  part  of  his  system; 
but  this  is  unavoidable ;  and  it  escapes  the  in- 
adequacy of  Berkeley  and  the  supei^cialitj  of 
Locke. 

The  high  place  which  the  love  of  God,  the 
contemplation  of  God,  occupies  in  his  ethics  is 
remarkable.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whj 
Schleiermacher    should    have    called   him  t 
**  God-intoidcated   man."     It  was  not  under- 
stood, however,  either  in  his  own  age  or  long 
afterwards,  wJ^t  he  meant  by  styling  God  the 
"  immanent"  cause  of  the  universe,  as  Opposed 
to  the  *^  external"  cause ;  and,  being  not  un- 
derstood, his  doctrine  was  at  once  set  down  as 
atheism.  In  part  too  he  offended  men  by  refus- 
ing to  attribute  any  admixture  of  human  feel- 
ing to  God,  urging  that  love  or  understandmg 
when  attributed  to  Him  must  mean  somethiz^ 
entirely  different  from  what  they  mean  when 
applied  to  men.     Indeed,  in  one  place  he  gocH 
so  far  as  to  say  that  God's  love  and  man's  love 
have  nothing  m  common  but  the  word.    Such 
a  position  is  clearly  untenable ;  for  if  thej 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  word,  why 
then  is  the  same  word  used  tor^resentthemt 
This  is  the  weak  point  of  Spinoza.     Generally, 
he  avoids  any  accoimt  of  that  relation  of  God 
to  man,  which  must  be  reciprocal  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God ;  when  he  does  touch  on  it, 
he  shows  a  wavering  very  uncommon  in  so 
stringent  a  thinker,  as  in  the  following  corolla- 
Tj  (Part  V.  prop.  xviL) ;     "  Properly  speaking, 
God  loves  no  one,  neither  does  he  bate  aoj 
one ;  for  God,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  affected 
by  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and  consequently 
can  neither  love  nor  hate  any  one ;  ^  R  D.' 
The  words  "properly  speaking"  modify  the 
whole  sentence  to  an  indefinite  degree.    It  is 
indeed  much  easier  to  understand  Spinoza's 
position  on  the  subject  than  to  admit  it  to  be 
adequate.     The  following  corollary  (Part  v. 
prop,   xxxvi.)  expresses  the  essence   of  it; 
"  Hence  it  follows  that  God,  in  so  far  as  Ho 
loves  Himself,  loves  mankind,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  love  of  Go^f  for  main,  and  the  intel- 
lectual love  of  the  mind  of  man  for  God,  are 
0^  and  the  same."    The  Scholium  on  this 
corollary  is  worth  quoting ;     "  Prom  this  we 
clearly  understand  wherein  our  salvation,  our 
true  felicfty,  our  hberty  consists.   It  is  in  this; 
unswervuag  and  eternal  love  of  God,  o;  the 
eternal  love  of  God  for  us.     This  love  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  as  gloiT ;  and 
with  justice ;  for  whether  it  be  referrea  to  the 
mind  of  man  or  to  God  it  is  rightly  d^iignated 
peace  of  mind,  which  is  not  in  fact  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  glory  of  Scripture.  For  in  so 
far  as  it  is  referred  to  God,  it  is  loy  or  happi- 
ness— if  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  use  the 
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words — ^associated  with  the  idea  of  Himself; 
and  referred  to  the  mind  of  man  it  is  stiU  the 
same."  There  is  great  beauty,  great  depth, 
but  not  entire  intelligibility,  in  such  sentiments 
as  thesa  But  no  philosopher  was  ever  more 
averse  to  the  mystical  and  obscure,  more  intel- 
ligible where  it  was  in  his  power  to  reach  in- 
telligibili^  than  Spinoza.  •  Take  the  following 
passage  (Part  v.  prop,  xviii.)  on  the  love  of  man 
for  God — the  converse  of  that  love  on  which 
he  has  been  speaking  before :  '^  Love  towards 
God  cannot  be  turned  into  hate.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  objected  to  me  that  as  we  know 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  must  we 
•  also  regard  Him  as  the  cause  of  our  sorrows. 
But  to  this  1  reply  that,  in  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand the  cause  of  sorrow,  to  the  same  extent 
does  sorrow  cease  to  be  a  passion,  i,  e.,  it  ceas- 
es to  be  sorrow,  so  that  in  so  far  as  God  were 
conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  our  sorrows,  in  so 
far  should  we  be  gladdened." 

Next  to  the  emphasis  which  Spinoza  lays  on 
the  love  of  Grod,  is  the  importance  which  he 
assigns  to  the  intellect  as  a  part  of  the  moral 
natvire  of  man.  ^^  Intellectual  love  "  is  the  ideal 
which  he  prescribes ;  "  God  loves  Himself  with 
an  infinite  intellectual  love ; "  *•*•  the  intellectual 
love  of  God  which  arises  from  the  third  kind 
of  intellection  is  eternal.'*  And  4n  his  own 
practice  he  endeavoured  to  supply  an  unassail- 
able proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect 
over  the  emotions.  *^  I  shall  discuss,''  he  says, 
'*  human  actions,  appetites,  emotions,  precisely 
as  if  the  question  were  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids."  Yet  bqth  his  life  and  writings  show 
him  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  a  dull  or  in- 
sensitive person.  There  is  great  acuteness 
and  profundity  in  majiy  of  his  sayings  on  the 
affections,  as,  for  instance,  in  Part  iiL  prop.  liL, 
the  remark  that  contempt  arises  from  a  previ- 
ous disposition  to  admire ;  that  we  do  not  de- 
spise anything  from  its  absolute  meanness,  but 
because  it  fidls  below  the  standard  we  had 
previously  expected  it  to  attain.  Or  take  the 
.  following,  the  last  proposition  in  the  treatise : 
^*  Beatitude  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but 
virtue  itself ;  nor  do  we  enjoy  true  happiness 
because  we  restrain  our  lusts ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  because  we  enjoy  true  happiness  that  we 
are  able  to  restrain  our  lusts." 

18.  The  year  1672  witnessed  the  invasion 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  by  Lewis  ziv.  The 
French  troops,  speedily  victorious,  advanced 
towards  Amsterdam,  whilst  the  combined 
French  and  English  fleets  at  the  same  time 
threatened  the  coast ;  and  the  Republic,  with 
this  tremendous  superiority  of  strength  array- 
ed against  her,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion.' At  this  crisis  the  Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg came  to  her  aid.  His  bold  interven- 
tion, which  gained  him  a  European  name,  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Dutch.  For  his  example  roused  others ;  he 
was  joined  by  the  Emperor  and  several  States 
of  the  German  empire,  and  soon  after*  by 
Spain  and  by  the  Duke  of  Lomune,  whom  tl>e 
French  had  driven  from  his  dominions.  In 
this  manner  a  considerable  army  was  collected, 
which  at  once  marched  towards  the  Rhine. 


France  was  obliged  lo  divide  her  strength,  in 
order  to  oppose  this  coalition  effectually ;  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  allied  forces, 
however,  by  no  means  answered  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  They  proposed 
the  re-conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
did  actually  penetrate  into  the  former;  but 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw  again ;  and 
the  final  result  was  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
which  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  France. 
Herr  Peter  explains  in  his  Krieg  des  Grossen 
Kurfiiraten  gegen  Franhreich  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  as  far  as  Brandenburg  is  concerned. 
They  are  mainly  to  be  traced  to  the  Emperor's 
jealousy  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Elector, 
and  to  the  absence  of  one  supreme  command 
over  the  combined  forces.  As  every  step  had 
to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  in 
a  council  of  war,  there  was  of  necessity  a  con- 
tinual fluctuation  of  views;  and  no  fixed  or 
matured  plan  could  be  carried  out  The  book 
is  a  monograph  founded  on  careful  research, 
and  gives  a  clear  insight  into  military  opera- 
tions as  well  as  political  combinations.  Its 
thoroughly  objective  tone  is  in  favourable  con- 
trast with  the  party  spirit  of  Professor  Droy- 
sen's  history,  in  which  the  author  repeatedly 
points  out  errors  and  misstatements. 

14.  The  modem  history  of  the  Roman  Liber 
IHtimus  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the 
work  itself.  Lucas  Holstenius  discovered  the 
manuscript  and  prepared  an  edition ;  but  the 
Roman  Court  took  offence  at  its  contents,  es- 
pecially at  the  confession  of  faiih  of  the  Pope 
elect,  in  which  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Ho- 
norius  by  the  sixth  Council  is  mentioned  and 
assented  to.  Though  this  fact  had  long  been 
known  from  the  ^ts  of  the  Synod  and  many 
other  sources,  the  edition  was  suppressed. 
But  French  scholars  had  already  become  aware 
of  its  existence;  and  Launoy  in  particular 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  for  a  vehement 
polemic.  It  was  obvious  that  the  suppressed 
book  contained  matter  seriously  affecting  the 
Roman  Church.  Then,  suddenly,  there  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1680  an  edition  by  the 
Jesuit  Gamier,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  Father  Marchesi,  of  the  Oratory,  publish- 
ed a  work  at  Rome,  under  the  title  Clf/peua 
fortium  sive  Vindieia  ffdnorii  papm,  directed 
against  the  authority  of  the  Liber  Diumm. 
M.  de  Roziere  has  now  discovered  a  reply  from 
Gamier,  and  printed  it  as  Addenda  to  his  own 
edition  of  the  jAb&r  Diumu8^  together  with 
some  new  notes  of  Gamier's,  and  several  other 
additions  and  corrections.  From  these  inter- 
esting documents  it  appears  that  Gamier's  un- 
dertaldng  was  not  unknown  at  Rome,  and  that 
the  workmen  had  been  bribed  to  supply  proof- 
sheets — ^a  fact  which  explains  the  contempora- 
neous publication  of  the  reply."  It  further  ap- 
pears that  Gamier  did  not,  as  M.  de  Roziere 
formerly  thought^  simply  ignore  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  edition  of  Holstenius 
had  been  prepared  and  suppressed,  but  that 
he  really  knew  very  little  of  the  matter.  He 
controverts  his  adversary's  assertions,  point 
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by  point,  and  maintains*  the  position  that, 
though  Honorius  was  certainly  condemned, 
he  was  not  condemned  for  heresy,  but  for  culpa- 
ble weakness  with  regard  to  the  Monothelites. 
On  this  question  Gamier^s  work  is  not  of  much 
importance.  But  it  neyertheless  has  a  certain 
interest  It  is  so  masterly  a  composition,  and 
combats  Marches!  with  such  superior  learning 
'  and  triumphant  logic,  that  it  is  entitled  to  be 
preserved  as  a  standard  controversial  work ; 
and  it  throws  new  light  on  the  attitude  of 
the  French  Clergy,  and  also  of  the  Jesuits, 
towards  the  Iloly  See. 

15.  Thb  three  concluding  volumes  of  Mr. 
Burton's  Hutory  of  Scotland  cover  the  years 
between  Queen  Mary's  abdication  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  At  first  sight  it  wiU 
perhaps  seem  that  the  period  of  James  yl's 
minority,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fifth  volume,  has  been  treated  at  dispro- 
«  portionate  length ;  and  the  period  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  England  has  perhaps  been  unduly  fore- 
shortened. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Scotland  lost  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
policy  when  her  king  was  called  to  sit  on  the 
English  throne ;  and,  slight  as  the  change  may 
seem,  .considering  the  small  weight  that  Scotland 
could  throw  into  the  balance  of  nations,  it 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  away  her  most  en- 
ergetic sons  to  England  or  to  the  Continent 
The  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  stemmed 
English  conquest  in  France  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  now  threw  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  war  of  rival  faiths.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the 
time  when  the  change  was  seen  to  be  certain, 
is  eminently  that  of. the  Scottish  Kirk;  and, 
as  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  were  on 
the  whole  opposed  to  those,  of  the  clergy, 
the  triumph  of  Presbyterianism  involved  a 
change  in  the  whole  social  conditions  of  the 
country.  Naturally  this  revolution  was  not 
easily  effected.  In  1572  the  Synod  of  Leith 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
a  modified  Episcopacy.  But  in  1597,  the 
Earls  of  Himtly  and  Errol  formally  recanted 
^Catholicism,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the 
King's  peace ;  and  from  that  day  it  was  only 
jSi  question  of  time  how  soon  the  Genevan  dis- 
•«ipline  should  be  established  in  its  integrity. 
T4e  fight  of  the  Scottish  Church  against  suc- 
<;essive  Stuart  kings  was  not  merely  a  strug- 
gle for  the  faith  most  congenial  to  the  Scot- 
tish people,  though,  no  doubt,  the  religious 
^  element  was  what  mainly  determined  its  suc- 
cess: it  was  also  the  spirit  of  local  indepen- 
dence, of  men  wishing  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  the  interference  of  sovereign 
•  or  court,  against  monarchs  who  held,  with 
some  reason,  that  the  bishop  was  the  most 
trustworthy  of  Crown  officials. 

Naturally  where  the  struggle  was  religious, 
the  chief  interest  centres  round  those  actors 
who  had  religion  at  heart,  or  who  of  necessity 
represented  the  religious  policy.  Queen  Mary 
on  the  one  hand,  Knox,  Melville,  and  Buchan- 
.  an  on  the  other,  are  the  really  heroic  forms  in 
the  Scottish  history  of  their  period ;  while  the 
. Murray s  and  Mortons,  Huntlys  and  Ruthvens, 


have  only  the  secondary  prestige  that  is  deriv- 
ed from  high  position  and  connection  with 
great  events.    The  Cameronians  of  a  later  time 
acQuire  a  disproportionate  significance,  as  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  national  cause.     But  Mr. 
Burton  is  probably  right  in  devoting  only  a  few 
pages  to  those  campaigns  of  Montrose  whidi 
have  been  treated  oi  at  length  by  Scott  and 
Napier.     Divested  of  the  false  halo  with  which 
his  skill  as  a  partisan  leader,  his  poetry,  and 
his  untimely  death,  have  invested  him,  Mon- 
trose was  not  only  dishonoured  by  a  political 
apostasy,  but  the  representative  of  a  statesman- 
ship  that  was  an  anachronism.     Finding  the 
game  of  Lowland  feudalism  played  out,  he  de- 
liberately appealed  to  the  military  barbarism 
that  was  perpetuated  in  the  Highlands,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  absolute  government  on  bis 
countrymen,  by  the  aid  of  allies   who  were 
scarcely  more  conversant  with  the  usages  of 
civilized  war  than  the  North- American  savages 
whose  arms  Great  Britain  turned  against  her 
colonists  in  one  of  the  darkest  moments  of  her 
history.    Mr.  Burton,   though  he  writes  less 
epigrammatically,  is  not  perhaps  more  flatter- 
ing than  Macaulay  to  the  primitive  condition  ol 
the  Highland  clans.     He  regards  them  essen- 
tially as  a  race  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  who 
dwindled    away    for   generations,   when  tbej 
were  first  constrained  to  respect  the  law.    His 
History  of  Scotland  is  therefore  essentially  a 
history  of  its  middle  class  holding  the  Protest 
ant  religion  in  the  Lowlands.     King,  nohlea, 
and  Gaelic  clans,  have  been  among  the  condi- 
tions or  hindrances  to  the  development  of  this 
class  ;  but  it  has  outlasted  and  outgrown  them. 
As  a  historian,  Mr.  Burton's  great  excellence 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  habit  of  judicial  can- 
dour  and  a  never-varying  good  sense.   His  style, 
always  simple  and  clear,  and  generally  inte- 
resting, flags  a  little  in  the  last  volume,  as  if  the 
author  had  grown  weary  of  his  task.    But  taken 
altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  admirable  rfi- 
sum6  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.    Scot* 
land  is  not  as  rich  as  England  in  State  papers 
and  ofilcial  records ;  and  the  tortuous  policy  of 
her  statesmen,  which  has  constantly  led  them 
through  lab3rrinths  of  intrigue  and  crime,  is 
not  often  to  be  proved  out  of  evidence  under 
their  own  hand  and  seaL     Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Stuart,  we  get  richer  mate- 
rial ;  but  even  there  we  read  it  by  cross  lights, 
and  a  skilful  special  pleader  may  state  a  case 
either  way  with  plausibility.    Sometimes  again, 
as  with  the  Gowrie  plot,  we  are  startled  by 
what  seems  an  inexplicable  act,  and  would  in- 
deed be  inexplicable  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  society.     Then,  again,  in  the  history  of  a 
remote  province,  we  are  often  baffled  by  dearth 
of  materials,  because  the  actors  in  some  trage- 
dy were  too  obscure,  like  John  Brown  the  Came- 
ronian,  to  figure  in  any  more  exalted  histoiy 
than  the  martyrology  of  a  sect     What  it  is 
necessary  above  all  -things  to  understand  is 
that  peculiar  set  of  historical  conditions  which 
have  made  Scotland  so  different  from  England 
and  Ireland.     Its  Norman  baronage  so  much 
more  powerful  comparatively  than  the  Eng- 
lish, its  small  walled  towns  with  their  wa^ 
like  burghers,  its  half -savage  Highland  dtoSi 
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the  superficial  French  culture  and  French 
proclivities  of  the  upper  classes,  in  strange 
contract  with  the  ferocity  engendered  hy  the 
possession  of  power  and  hy  ILfe  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, the  fervid  yet  patient  energy  develop- 
ed by  the  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
which  has  made  the  people  at  once  passion- 
ate and  tenacious  in  all  they  undertake,  be 
it  the  establishment  of  A  creed  or  a  commer- 
cial adventure — these  features  of  a  society 
which  has  been  at  once  so  like  that  of  Eng- 
land in  its  elements  and  so  different  in  its  cir- 
cumstances are  what  no  one  can  understand 
so  well  as  a  native.  The  famous  Lord  Lovat  who 
suffered  in  1746,  and  who  had  been  "true  to 
no  king,  to  no  religion  true,**  as  Johnson  put 
it,  who  had  been  a  courtier  at  Versailles,  and 
was  the  most  lawless  of  Highland  chiefs, 
would  have  been  the  fitting  contemporary  of 
Bothwell,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington. 
He  simply  excited  disgust  and  contempt  in  the 
London  of  George  n.*s  time.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  motives  and  acts  of  such  men  have 
to  be  investigated,  the  psychological  power  to 
conceive  the  type,  and  the  judicial  faculty  of 
sifting  the  evidence,  come  alike  into  requisition. 
Scott  was  probably  without  an  equal  for  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen :  Mr.  Burton  has  less  poetical  insight, 
but  surpasses  him  as  an  impartial  critic. 

Take  now  some  points  6f  detail.     Mr.  Bur- 
ton* s  view  of  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  substantially  mode- 
rate, though  he  goes  so  far  as  to  justify  the 
stratagem  by  which   evidence   was  obtained. 
*'Hftre  there  was  no  question  about  falling 
fronm  rectitude.     What  Mary  was  abbut  was 
what  she  was  determined  to  do  if  she  could. 
Far    from    being   a   sin  overtaking  her  in  a 
moment  of  temptation,  it  was  a  grand  dutv  to 
which  she  was  urged^  by  the  highest  sanctions 
of  policy  and  religion.*     Nor  was  she  the  unso- 
phisticated political  enthusiast  lured  1^  the 
deeper  traitor  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair 
political  warfare  and   dip  in  treason.     There 
was .  no    seduction    into    Walsingham*s  trap. 
It  was  skilfully  laid,  but  no  one  could  have 
fallen  into  it  who  had  not  determined  to  tread 
the  path  that  led  across  it  **     This  is  no  doubt 
true ;  but  it  may  still  be  thought  that 

in  this  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide, 
Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punished  him  who  put  it  in  his  way. 

Grant  that  Mary  deserved  imprisonment  and 
death  when  she  first  went  into  England,  still  it 
did  not  lie  with  the  English  Government  to  in- 
flict them.  She  might  justly  have  been  sent 
back  to  certain  death  in  Scotland ;  but  it  did 
not  suit  EHzabeth*s  policy  to  send  her.  In 
detaining  her  a  prisoner,  the  English  Queen 
somewhat  transgressed  the  bounds  of  strict 
l^ality  for  a  great  advantage  to  herself  and  her 
nation.  She  was  surely  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  captive  suffered  nothing  worse  at  her 
hands  ;  and  it  is  certain  she  felt  the  obligation. 
Had  it  suited  the  English  policy  to  give  Mary 
an  opportunity  of  love  Vntrigue,  the  chances 
are  great  that  she  would  have  profited  by  it 
It  was  certainly  not  more  moral  to  give  her  an 


opportunity  of  plotting  murder.  And,  different 
as  the  two  heroines  are,  the  transaction  seems 
essentially  as  immoral  as  the  trick  by  which 
Joan  of  Arc  was  tempted  to  resume  man's  dress. 
Mr.  Burton  is  more  satisfactory  when  he  comes^ 
to  the  question  of  the  part  played  by  Elizabeth, 
though  he  scarcely  makes  due  allowance  for 
her  perpetual  fluctuations  of  feeling.  The 
woman  who  sometimes  gave  way  to  panic  or 
jealousy,  and  dropped  hints  of  assassination, 
on  which  her*  servants,  to  their  high  credit, 
absolutely  refused  to  act,  was  honestly  capable 
of  regretting  the  deed  when  it  was  beyond 
recal,  and  could  perhaps  persuade  herself  that 
she  had  never  designed  it  Neither  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  certainty  that  they  iiv^uld 
afterwards  be  disowned  may  have  been  among 
the  reasons  which  kept  Walsingham  and  Paulet 
from  compromising  themselves.  Mr.  Burton 
abstains  from  describing  the  execution  at 
length.  The  omission  is  unfortunate.  There 
are  other  versions  of  its  incidents  besides  the 
highly-coloured  one  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
adopted ;  and  the  last  moments  of  one  who  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Scottish  history  de- 
served to  be  told  simply.  In  denying  alto- 
gether that  the  execution  aroused  publi 
sentiment  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Burton  seems  to 
travel  beyond  his  evidence.  That  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  still  regarded  their  late  Queen  as 
the  modern  Jezebel,  cannot  be  considered  con- 
clusive. Robert  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon's  son, 
who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  lynched  by  the  people  if  the  King  had 
not  sent  him  a  guard.  Mr.  Burton  quotes, 
only  to  doubt  it,  a  letter  from  Robert  Carvoll, 
captain  at  Berwick,  who  describes  an  impres- 
sive scene  in  the  Scfttish  estates,  when  all  the 
lords  vowed  revenge  on  their  knees.  But 
Robert  Carvel  1  was  probably  an  eye-witness. 
He  seems  to  have  travelled  with  despatches 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  writes 
on  the  6th  of  March  to  say  that  there  was 
great  excitement  in  Scotland,  ^^for  there  is 
daily  libels  set  up  in  open  street,  and  cast  into 
the  pulpit,  both  against  the  King  himself,  the 
Master  of  Grey,  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
the  Preachers.**  One  of  these,  which  was 
fastened  upon  his  own  lodgings,  he  encloses ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  truculent,  calling  Elizabeth 
by  the  foulest  of  names,  and  threatening  her 
with  the  halter.  Mr.  Burton  himself  admits 
that  the  Master  of  Grey  lost  his  life  because  he 
was  secretly  believed  to  have  furthered  the 
execution.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
feeling  for  some  time  was  intense;  but  it 
cooled  when  the  people  called  to  mind  how 
little  they  cared  for  the  dead  woman,  and  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  overpowering  excite- 
ment with  which  the  Armada  was  watched. 

In  relating  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
League  and  Covenant,  Mr.  Burton  says: 
^*  England  could  not  be  got  to  join  France  and 
the  Northern  Powers  against  Austria  and 
Spain,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  said  to  be 
that  Charles  was  persuaded  that  he  had  more 
to  hope  for  the  Palatinate  from  these  two 
powers  than  from  France.  **  Is  this  quite 
consistent  with  the  auxiliary  treaty  of  July 
1637,  which  Professor  Ranke  has  discovered, 
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and  by  which  England  bound  herself  to  declare 
war  in  conjunction  with  France  against  Spain 
and  Austria  ?  It  is  ^uite  possible  that  Charles's 
plans  for  the  Palatmate,  and  dread  of  French 
aggrandizement  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
among  the  reasons  why  that  treaty  was  never 
carried  out  But  it  is  certain  that  Richelieu 
also  was  only  anxious  to  secure  England's 
neutrality,  and  did  not  desire  the  assistance  of 
a  power  that  was  disposed  to  settle  Europe  on 
the  principle  of  universal  restitutions.  It  was 
not  so  much  annoyance  at  England's  with- 
holding co-operation,  as  fear  of  England's  op- 
position to  French  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  annoyance  at  Queen  Henrietta's 
complicity  in  intrigues  at  the  French  Court, 
that  decided  Richelieu  to  occupy  Charles  at 
home.  A  similar  consideration  determined  the 
Swedish  policy  at  a  later  date.  No  enemy  was 
so  dangerous  to  Sweden  as  Denmark,  the  one 
power  which  could  assail  her  at  home,  and 
threaten  her  Communications  with  the  Conti- 
nent It  was  known  that  Charles  steadily  pre- 
ferred dynastic  considerations  to  public  inte- 
rests, and  never  forgot  his  connection  with  Da- 
nish royalty,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  German 
Protestantism  in  the  alliance  of  1625.  Accord- 
ingly, when  war  broke  out  in  1643  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  "  Sweden, "  says  Fryx- 
ell,  referring  to  State  archives,  *^  fanned  the 
flame,  and  urged  on  the  already  insurgent 
Scots  in  order  to  occupy  England  within  her 
own  confines."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  trace  of  this  diplomacy  can  be  found  in 
Scottish  correspondence  of  the  period. 

Readers  of  Macaulay's  History  will  remember 
his  dramatic  account  of  the  killing  of  John 
Brown,  the  Christian  earlier,  by  Claverhouse. 
It  provoked  a  vigorous  attack  from  Mr.  Paget, 
who  declared  that  Wodrow's  history  was  a  col- 
lection of  *^  lies  and  groundless  stories,"  and  that 
even  Walker's  more  simple  account  was  dis- 
proved by  Claverhouse's  own  despatch  relating 
the  matter  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  Prac- 
tically, the  matter  stands  thus :  —  Wodrow 
says  that  John  Brown  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  suspicion  of  Nonconformity,  that  the  sol- 
diers were  touched  by  his  prayers  and  would 
not  fire,  and  Claverhouse  accordingly  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Walker  gives  much  the 
same  account,  but  represents  the  soldiers  as 
firing  according  to  order.  Claverhouse  justifies 
the  execution,  by  refusal  of  the  Abjuration  oath, 
and  the  finding  of  bullets  and  treasonable 
papers  in  the  house.  Mr.  Paget  thinks  that 
Claverhouse — "generous,  brave,  and  gentle" 
— was  as  much  justified  in  ordering  John 
Brown's  death  as  the  government  of  George  rv. 
in  allowing  ThisUewood's  execution,  and  that 
he  is  clearly  innocent  of  executing  his  own 
sentence.  Mr.  Burton  notices  the  discrepancies 
between  Walker's  and  Wodrow's  versions  of 
the  execution,  *^each  decorating  it  with  his 
own  impressive  and  picturesque  incidents,"  and 
apparently  inclines  to  accept  the  shooting  by 
Claverhouse,  and  sums  up: — "We  have  the 
account  of  the  affair  by  Claverhouse  himself. 
It  seems  to  be  natural  as  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  the  orders  of  the  Council,  and  to  be 
on  the  whole  as  bad  a  business  as  Walker  and 


Wodrow  make  it"  Probably  mosiimpartitl 
readers  will  agree  with  this  estimate.  Macaolajr 
took  rather  the  less  credible  of  two  narratiyes, 
and  curiously  enough,  the  less  picturesque. 
He  did  not  know,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
of  Claverhouse's  letter,  which  was  still  unpub> 
lished;  and  possibly,  had  he  known  i^  be 
would  have  thought  that  an  ofiScer  describing 
the  execution  of  an 'unarmed  peasant  was  ag 
likely  to  put  a  good  colour  on  his  proceedings 
as  an  enthusiast  was  to  misrepresent  them. 
But,  substantially,  the  testimony  on  which 
Macaulay  relied  has  not  been  shaken. 

16.  Though  a  monograph  which  deals  only 
with  an  episode  of  the  history  of  Transylvania 
may  not  be  of  very  wide  interest,  yet  the  care- 
ful, original  researches  contained  in  Qerr 
Ziegelauer's  biography  of  Harteneck  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  The  country 
whose  peculiar  relations  ho  has  illustrated 
presents  a  series  of  contrasts  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  equal  variety 
and  vividness.  Here,  side  by  side  with  Hun- 
garians and  Szeklers,  is  a  German  colony  which 
immigrated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  derives 
its  origin  from  the  Rhineland  though  it  is 
called  Saxon.  It  only  numbers  some  200,000 
souls.;  but  they  constitute  by  far  the  most 
enlightened  and  opulent  part  of  the  popuktion. 
These  three  natiorfttlities,  each  of  which  had  a 
separate  constitution,  were  till  1848  in  exclu- 
sive possession  of  political  rights,  which  were 
denied  to  the  Wallachs,  who  constituted  almost 
half  the  population,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  Slavonians,  and  to  the  Arme* 
nians,  Greeks,  and  Gipsies — altogether  some 
dozen  different  nationalities.  The  varieties  of 
religion  in  the  country  are  scarcely  less  striking 
than  those  of  race.  The  Hungarians  and 
Szeklers  are  pai-tly  Catholic  and  partly  Cal- 
vinist  or  Socinian ;  the  ^xons  are  Lutheran ; 
and  ih^  remainder  belone  to  the  Greek  Church, 
half  to  the  imited  and  half  to  the  nonunited. 
After  the  battle  of  Mohacz  the  country  formed 
for  150  years  an  independent  principality 
under  Turkish  suzerainty ;  but  when  the 
Turks  had  been  defeated  before  Vienna  in 
1683,  and  the  Imperial  forces  had  reconquered 
Hungary,  Transylvania  was  again,  together 
with  that  country,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  the 
Habsburgs.  Nominally,  however,  tlie  princely 
house  of  Transylvania  continued  to  govern  the 
country  under  imperial  suzerainty,  till  it  died 
out  in  1718.  The  life  of  Harteneck  falls  in 
this  transitional  period.  His  original  name 
was  Zabanius.  He  was  bom  in  1664,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  pastor  of  Hermannstadt,  the 
capital  of  the  Saxons.  As  a  youth,  his  desire 
was  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry;  and 
with  this  view  he  studied  at  Tubingen.  But 
on  returning  home  he  was  introduced  mto 
political  life ;  and  being  a  man  of  various  cul- 
ture, able,  resolute,  and  indefadgablo,  ho  booo 
rose  to  offices  of  high  trust  In  1697  he  was 
chosen  Count  of  the  Saxon  nation — the  title  of 
the  highest  functionary,  and  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  governor.  In  this  position  he  la- 
boured zealously  for  the  interests  of  his  nation, 
as  well  as  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Htbfr 
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burg  power,  in  which  the  Saxons  saw  a  guar- 
antee for  their  nationality.  The  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  Catholics  agreed  with  this 
policy,  while  the  Oalvinists  on  the  contrary 
wished  to  preserve  the  princely  house  of 
Transylvania.  The  Habsburgian  sympathies 
of  Zabanius  were  fully  acknowledged  at 
Vienna ;  and  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Sachs  von  Harteneck. 
This  roused  the  susceptibilities  oi  the  Himga- 
rians  and  Szeklers,  who  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  Saxons  down  as*  much  as  possible  ;  and  it 
made  him  especially  odious  to  the  nobles,  who 
w6re  all-powerful  amongst  the  Hungarians,  and 
kept  their  peasants  in  hard  bondage,  while  the 
Saxons  on  the  other  hand  had  no  serfs  under 
them.  At  the  head  of  the  nobles  stood  at  that 
time  the  Transylvanian  Chancellor,  Count 
Nicholas  Bethlen,  a  man  not  less  gifted  than 
Harteneck,  but  on  that  account  all  the  more 
his  bitter  antagonist,  and,  in  fact,  the  main 
author  of  his  downfall  Bethlen  was  a  Cal- 
vinist ;  but  he  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Court,  though  later  on  he  was 
committed  to  prison  for  high  treason,  and  kept 
there  for  eight  years,  being  only  pardoned  m 
1718.  Between  these  two  men  there  was  a 
violent  antagonism  in  the  Landtag;  and  the 
conflict  reached  the  extremest  point  of  bitter- 
ness in  1702,  when  Harteneck  proposed  a 
reform  by  which  the  immunity  of  the  nobles 
from  taxation  was  to  cease,  and  taxes  were  to 
be  proportioned  to  income.  This  scheme  was 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  in  acQordance  with 
ideas  which  have  been  realized  a  century  and  a 
half  later ;  but  at  that  time  it  onlv  served  to 
prepare  the  ruin  of  its  author.  The  party  of 
the  nobles,  whose  influence  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant also  at  Vienna,  conspired  against  Har- 
teneck, and  he  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
impeached  for  high  treason.  The  trial  was 
carried  on  before  the  Landtag  with  many 
violations  of  the  forms  of  justice,  and  ended  in 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  facts  allied  against 
him  were  either  inventions  or  distortions,  for 
Harteneck  notoriously  had  always  laboured  in 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and 
the  sentence  was  a  mere  judicial  assassination. 
But  there  were  other  imputations  against  him 
which  unfortunately  were  better  founded.  His 
private  life  was  deeply  stained.  His  wife  was 
a  dissolute  woman ;  and  he  himself  was  accused 
of  a  murder  in  which  he  was  without  doubt  an 
accomplice.  For  his  private  crimes  he  was 
summoned  before  the  magistracy  of  Hormann- 
stadt,  and  by  that  tribunal  also  sentenced  to 
death.  Appeal  being  excluded  in  both  cases, 
the  sentence  was  immediately  carried  out. 
Harteneck  submitted  with  great  calmness  and 
resignation,  and  went  to  £e  scaflbld  singing 
hymns  which  he  had  composed  in  prison.  As 
a  private  man  he  undoubtedly  deserved  his 
fate ;  but  his  real  guilt  was  not  the  cause  of 
his  fall ;  and  the  political  conduct  that  actually 
ruined  him  constitutes  rather  a  title  to  high 
honour  and  to  a  lasting  remembrance  amongst 
his  countrymen.  His  story  has  thas  a  tragic 
character ;  and  in  this  aspect  it  has  been  the 
theme  of  both  a  German  and  a  Hungarian 
novelist 


17.  Mortiuer-Tbrnaux  is  advancing  steadily 
in  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken  on  the 
most  tragical  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  seventh  volume  of  his  HUtoire  de  la  Ter- 
reur^  which  has  recently  appeared,  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  after  Dumouriez's  treachery,  and  ends 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists.  The 
author  has  thus  in  reality  reached  only  the 
threshold  of  his  subject ;  for,  in  strictness,  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  which  is  known  as  the 
Terror  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
and  ends  with  that  of  Robespierre.  His  nar- 
rative however  goes  further  back.  He  is  fairly 
entitled  to  include  in  his  subject  the  days  of 
September — days  as  hideous  as  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  a  civilized  nation — ^when  the 
policy  of  the  Commune  was  "  faire  peur  aux 
royaiistes,"  and  when  bands  of  murderers  work- 
ed out  their  purpose  undisturbed  before  the  face 
of  the  silent  Assembly  and  the  terrified  popu-. 
lation  of  Paris.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  2d 
of  September  we  may  also  go  back  to  the  10th 
of  August  and  to  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  Malouet, 
looking  at  the  history  of  the  Revolution  as  a 
continuous  development,  chose  to  date  from 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile  on  the  14th  of  July 
1789.  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  has  not  gone  so 
far  back  as  this.  He  takes  as  his  starting- 
point  the  first  violation  of  the  palace  by  the 
triumphant  insurrection;  and  the  subject  of 
each  of  his  volumes  may  be  designated  by  a 
particular  date.  The  first  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  20th  of  Juno  1792,  or  the  insurrection 
at  the  Tuileries  ;  the  second,  with  the  10th  of 
August,  or  the  overthrow  of  royalty ;  the  third, 
with  the  days  of  September,  or  the  massacres 
in  the  prisons ;  the  fourth,  with  the  21st  of 
September,  or  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
and  the  advent  of  the  Republic;  the  fifth,  with 
the  21st  of  January  1793,  or  the  death  of  the 
king ;  the  sixth,  with  the  consequences  of  that 
event —the  European  coalition  and  the  insur- 
rection of  La  Vendee ;  and  the  seventh,  with 
the  31st  of  May,  or  the  fall  of  the  Girondists. 
This  volume  carries  us  back  to  the  supreme 
struggle,  which  decided  the  choice  of  the  revo- 
lution between  the  opposing  tendencies  of 
liberty  and  despotism.  Despotism  first  of  all 
asserted  itself  by  the  transformation  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety — a  measure  supported 
bv  Barere  and  Marat,  and  carried  against  the 
Girondists.  The  Dictatorship  thus,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Convention,  gained  the  fortress 
from  which  it  was  to  overawe  and  decimate  the 
Convention  itself. 

The  last  effort  of  the  Gironde  appears  in  the 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marat.  But  it  was  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  that  the  cause  was 
brought ;  and  there  Marat  was  at  home.  He 
was  acquitted,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to 
his  seat  in  the  Convention.  The  two  parties 
in  the  assembly  continued  to  debate  the  plan  of 
constitution  proposed  by  the  Girondists  ;  but 
from  this  time  the  real  action  passes  into  the 
streets.  Supported  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  provinces,  the  Girondists  vainly  endea- 
voui'ed,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
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of  Twelve,  to  dcfcm}  thcmsclTes  against  tho 
|iiots  of  which  they  were  the  object  in  Paris. 
Tho  result  was  only  to  precipitate  events.     A 
central    revolutionary   committee    established 
itself  Rt  the  Archbisbop'a  palace,  and  assumed 
authority  over  tho  Ilotel  de  Ville.    A  petition, 
which  was  the  programmo  or  rather   the  ulti- 
matum of  the  insurrection,  was  carried  to  the 
Convention ;  and  the  mob  pressed  on  the  steps 
of  the  petitioners  to  tho  Tuilerics,  where  sat 
the  successors  of  tho  ancient  royalty.     It  was 
in  vain  that  Vergniaud,  in  order  to  win  back 
the  waverera  to  the  side  of  the   Convention, 
endeavoured   as   it   were    to   appropriate   tho 
movement  in  its  name,  by  proponing  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  sections  of  Paris  had  deserved 
well  of  the  country  for  their  zeal  in  re-estab- 
lishing  order,       BarSre,   in  the   name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  proposed  another 
resolution,  which  adopted  the  main  points  of 
petition  from   the  Hotel  de  Ville —  that  the 
'  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should  bo  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  plots  denoun- 
ced, i.e.,  of  impeachingthc  twenty-two  deputies, 
and  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be 
-  nppressed.    The  ne.xt  day,  while  tho  Giron- 
sts  still  hesitated  as  to  their  course,  Hanriot 
epared  everything  for  the  investment  of  the 
scmbly.     On  the  2d  of  June  the  Convention 
IS  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Mountain. 
le  majority,  which  up  to  that  tjme  had  de- 
red  to  support  the  Girondists,  began  to  lose 
urage.     The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
istcned  ;  and  tho  twenty-two  deputies  were 
vited  to  resign  their  functions  voluntarily, 
ijuinais   protested  with  energy,  but  in  vain. 
le  BBBembly  was  no  longer  free.    To  its  usher, 
lio  summoned   Hanriot   in   the  name  of  its 
esident  to  withdraw  the  armed  forco,  he  an- 
gered :  "  Dia  a  ton  .   .   .  priaident  que  .   . 
si  dans  une  heure  elle  ne  me  livre  pas  !es 
Qgt-deux,  ie  la  fais  foudroyer ;"  and  the  Con- 
lation  had  evidence  that  he  would  keep  his 
ord,  when,  with  tho  president  at  its  head,  it 
ent  out  and  presented  itself  on  the  Place  du 
irrouseL    The  guns  were  already  in  position ; 
e  shot  furnaces  were  ready  for  the  bullets ; 
id  the  conversation  between  Heraut  the  presi- 
M)t  and  General  Hanriot  ended  with  Hanriot's 
der ;  "  Cannoniera,  it  vos  pifices  I"    The  bumi- 
ited  assembly  re-entered  amid  cries  of  "  Vive 
Montagne!    Viva  Marat  I" — and  it  suircn- 
ired  the  victims ;  twenty-two  Girondists  and 
n  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve. 
ibaud  St  Etienn^  by  virtue  of  his  double 
tie,  appeared  twice  on  the  list    M.  Mortimer- 
iruaus  concludes  big  volume  by  pointing  out 
e  consequences  of  this  coup  d'etat  of  the  Sd 
'  June,  which  has  been  called,  from  the  day 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the  revolu- 
m  of  the  Slst  of  May.     He  will  have  greater 
ope  for  the  exhibition  of  these  consequences 
his  further  volumes.    An  author  wno  has 
dlectcd  BO  many  interesting  and  unpublished 
icuments  for  a  period  which  is  only  prelimi- 
iry  to  his  subject  may  be  expected  to  do  no 
S3  for  that  which  is  the  vcrr  heart  of  the 
ibject  itself ;  and  it  is  from  the  2d  of  June 
lat  the  reign  of  Terror  really  begins. 
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18.  M.  Dauhak's  book  on  Paris  in  1T94 
and  17PB  exhibits  the  Terror  at  its  hei^t  un- 
der Robespierre.  It  might  be  supposed  bam 
the  title  of  the  work  that  the  author  bad  used 
his  materials  to  compose  a  picture  of  Paris  as 
it  tlien  WHS,  painting  the  agitation  of  its 
atreeta,  the  ferment  of  its  clubs,  and  the  fa- 
mine which  sprang  from  and  aggravated  thu 
reign  of  violonco.  In  point  of  fact,  tho  picture 
has  not  been  drawn.  But  aJl  the  materials  iw 
drawmg  it  are  given ;  and  perhaps  the  interest 
is  not  lessened  by  tlie  leader's  being  left  to 
seize  for  himself  the  original  features  of  (be 
history  in  the  accounts  of  police  agents  who;u 
tlteir  spelling  shows,  had  no  pretension  to 
write  for  posterity.  At  this  time  hunger  ro^ 
ed  supreme  in  Paris.  Its  authoritj  compelled 
recognition  from  the  men  of  the  Terror  them- 
selves. It  was  a  force  before  which  they  were 
powerless;  and  the  measures  they  adopted 
against  it  seldom  had  any  other  effect  tbu  to 
increase  its  strength.  Under  the  influence  of 
hunger  women  set  at  defiance  even  the  grcil 
instrument  of  the  new  regime — the  instrumcn- 
tum  rcgni,  the  guillotine:  "Los  propos  que 
tiennent  les  femmes  rossemblees  no  tendcnl 
poe  mollis  qu'ik  la  revolte  et  £  I'inaurrectioli ; 
s'approacher  d'elles  pour  leur  parler  c'^liil 
s'exposer  au2  entries  les  plus  songlanl^  J'd 
cherche  ^  en  remuer  quelques  unes  qui  disticnt 
tout  haut :  '  Vive  Vancien  regime  !  nous  avions 
de  tout  en  abondancc'  Aprea  m'avoir  ri  m 
Doz,  elles  m'ont  dit  que  je  n  6tais  qu'un  ariito- 
crate  "  (pp.  201-202),  What  was  the  Goveni- 
ment  to  do  f  It  made  the  law  of  the  maximum 
more  stringent,  and  the  want  of  food  more  cer- 
tain. It  fulminated  against  the  monopoliiscn; 
but  where  were  they?  It  appointed  "commis- 
saires  aux  accaparements"  to  find  them  ool; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  these  mm 
should  justify  their  appointment  by  arresting 
some  culprits.  A  citizen  who  had  broi^l  > 
little  pig  from  a  place  six  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  and  had  killed  it,  was  found  out  »nd 
convicted  Of  "'  accaparemont ;"  and  the  pig  •*! 
cut  in  pieces,  and  sold  to  the  neighbours  with- 
out his  receiving  a  morsel  of  it.  In  this  state 
of  universal  suspicion,  those  who  bad  beec 
most  active  in  denouncing  monopoly  cam«  to 
be  themsetvea  regarded  as  monopolists.  This 
was  the  case  with  Hebert,  the  author  of  Fire 
Dwhcme.  When  his  ruin  was  resolved  on,  it 
was  not  merely  as  conspiring  with  the  foreign- 
er, as  an  accomplice  of  PiH  or  Coburg,  that  he 
was  held  up  to  the  i;eprobation  of  the  peo^ 
but  as  a  monopolist.  It  was  this  »?£>'''''{" 
which  gave  popularity  to  his  arreiit  When  l» 
was  taken  it  was  said  in  the  market,  according 
to  a  police  report,  that  it  was  "pour  avoir accs- 
par6  un  compagnon  de  St,  Antoine  tout  enOcr. 
et  un  pot  de  25  livrea  do  beurre  de  Brelagna 
On  repandait  aussi  le  bruit  que  Chaumrtlo 
avait  etc  arrets  pour  la  memo  raison ;  in»is  aa 
n'en  vouait  pas  moins  le  Pere  Duche^'  ' 
la  guillotine  d'un  consontement  unanimo"  (P- 
253). 

The  police  reports  examined  by  M.  Daiw" 
furnish  a  thousand  curious  traits  of  street  his- 
tory. They  show  the  revolutionary  movoB""'! 
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in  a  certain  sense,  in  action  ;  and  their  perfect 
sincerity  gives  them  a  special  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  historian.  The  police  agents  are  not 
indifferent  to  what  passes  before  them^  but 
they  tell  whatever  they  see,  and  repeat  what- 
ever they  hear,  without  respect  of  persons, 
whether  the  matter  concerns  a  minister,  or  a 
high  functionary,  or  any  one  else.  If  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  or  the  Minister  of  War 
gives  occasion  for  popular  complaint,  it  is  at 
once  written  down  and  reported.  And  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  complainant  who 
is  denounced:  the  complaint  remain^  anony- 
mous :  it  is  the  minister  who  is  pointed  out ; 
and  the  "  loi  des  suspects"  is  of  universal  ap- 
plication. Even  the  commandant  of  the  Na- 
tional Militia,  the  absurd  demagogue  Hanriot, 
figures  in  these  reports  as  obnoxious  amongst 
the  people  for  "  ses  repas  superflus."  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  involved  in  the  trial  of 
Hubert 

The  materials  collected  in  M.  Dauban's  book 
for  the  history  of  the  clubs  are  not  of  equal  in- 
terest with  those  for  the  history  of  the  street 
But  the  history  of  the  clubs  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  that  of  the  assemblies,  with  general 
history ;  and  this  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
author^s  plan.  It  must  also  be  said  that  tiie 
year  1795,  which  figures  with  1794  in  the  title, 
does  not  in  the  book  itself  occupy  the  place 
that  might  have  been  expected.  Nevertheless 
the  work,  as  it  stands,  is  one*  of  considerable 
value.  It  draws  largely  from  unpublished 
sources,  and  thus  furnishes  new  material,  and 
suggests  new  paths  for  historical  research. 

19.  Onb  of  the  most  conspicuous  gaps  in  the 
military  history  of  the  revolutionary  war  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  author  who,  under  the  ini- 
tials A.  L.  W.,  has  recently  published  Ber 
Feldzug  am  Mittelrhein,  The  taking  of  the 
Prussian  mountain-post  on  the  Schiinzel  near 
Edenkoben  by  the  French  on  the  13th  of  July 
1794:  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  place  was  generally  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable. On  the  highest  peak  of  the  Trief  enberg, 
where  a  monument  to  the  old  Prussian  hero, 
General  von  Pfau,  who  fell  there,  still  remains, 
it  formed  the  key  to  the  whole  line  of  the  allies 
from  Spires  to  Treves ;  and  its  Capture  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  speedy  retreat  of  their  force  num- 
bering some  90,000  men.  That  the  veterans 
of  Frederick  the  Great  should  give  way  before 
the  youthful  soldiers  of  the  Republic  seemed 
so  strange  that  men  naturally  looked  about  for 
an  explanation,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  simple  military  facts,  Jbetook  themselves  to 
all  kinds  of  subtle  conjecture.  Secret  political 
influences  were  alleged,  and  even  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  just  as  the  evacuation  of 
Bel^um  by  the  Austrians  about  the  same  time 
was  attributed  to  motives  of  policy  instead  of 
to  mere  military  necessity.  In  both  cases  alike 
the  view  was  one-sided  and  erroneous.  The  au- 
thor of  Der  Feldzug  am  Mittelrheim  has  made 
use  of  documents  not  before  known,  and  pos- 
sesses a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  locality ; 
and  he  shows  that  the  event  of  the  18th  of  Ju- 
ly 1794  is  to  be  explained  by  purely  military 
causes.     His  account  corrects  «  whole  series 


of  gross  topographical  blunders  and  contradic- 
tions, which  are  found  in  the  Prussian  Mili' 
tdrwochenilutt  of  1825  and  1841,  in  the  Me- 
moires  of  Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  and  in  Jomini*s 
Histoire  critique  et  militaire  des  Guerres  de  la 
involution.  These  authorities  betray  an  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  the  locality ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  intelligible  that  historians  who  were 
limited  to  them  should  have  tried  to  find  a  way 
out  of  their  chaos  of  blunders  and  contradic- 
tions by  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  a  sham 
defence,  and  of  Prussian  perfidy  towards  Aus- 
tria. This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Vi- 
venot  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Albert 
of  Saxe  Teschen  (p.  96).  A.  I^  W.,  however, 
who  not  only  knows  the  locality  himself,  but 
has  supplied  his  readers  with  five  accurate 
maps  of  the  district  between  Neustadt  and  Lan- 
dau, points  out  that  the  Prussians  had  never 
imagined  the  possibility  of  being  surrounded 
by  an  active,  brave,  and  enthusiastic  army,  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marches  over  mountain  and 
valley,  but  assumed  that  the  enemy,  according 
to  the  traditional  rules  of  war,  would  only 
make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front.  From 
Paris,  the  eagle  eye  of  Carnot  had  discerned 
how  easily  the  line  of  the  allies  from  Spires  to 
Treves  might  be  broken  by  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack on  the  whole  line,  combined  with  special 
efibrts  against  certain  chosen  points.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  accordingly  ;  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
and  battalions  levied  in  the  interior  of  France, 
hastened  to  the  Rhine.  The  blind  obedience 
of  the  generals  was  guaranteed  by  the  guillo- 
tine, which,  during  tJbe  coimcil  of  war  held  at 
Landau,  had  been  erected  in  the  public  square. 
The  Prussians  were  fully  aware  of  the  strate- 
gic importance  gf  the  Schfinzel,  and  had  erect- 
ed four  forts  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to- 
wards the  south  and  west;  but  the  garrison 
consisted  of  only  4500  men — an  insufScient 
force  to  oppose  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Republican  troops  who  were  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  mountain-warfare.  There  had  also  been 
a  serious  omission  in  neglecting  to  fortify  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aspen  Kopf,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  right  flank  of  the  Schanzel.  To  have 
perceived  and  taken  advantage  of  the  weak 
point  in  the  Prussian  position  is  a  merit  which 
belongs  to  Colonel  Lufit,  a  native  of  Alsace, 
whose  name  was  suppressed  in  the  despatches 
at  the  time,  and  has  not  received  the  honour 
due  to  it  until  the  publication  of  the  present 
work.  After  the  first  attack  of  the  French  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  Prussians,  he  proposed, 
in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Ramberg,  to  lead 
half  of  the  French  attacking  columns,  the  186th 
demi-brigade,  by  steep  mountain  paths  to  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Prussian  position,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  the  observation  or 
even  the  suspicion  of  the  Prussians  on  the 
SchSnzel.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
incompetent  French  Generals  Desgranges  and 
Sisc6,  who  hoped  in  case  of  failure  to  throw  the 
responsibility  on  Lufit,  and  in  case  of  success 
to  reap  the  honour  for  themselves.  While  the 
brigade  of  Desgranges  was  engaging  the  Prus- 
sians in  front,  Lufil,  guided  by  a  hunter, 
marched  the  186th  demi-brigade  through  the 
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Schlotterthal  and  Klienthal,  out  of  reach  of 
observation  from  the  SchSnzel,  into  the  rear  of 
the  Prussians.  His  sudden  appearance,  while 
they  were  still  fighting  against  Desgranges's 
force,  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  The 
Prussian  commander  was  killed;  the  forts 
were  taken;  and  the  routed  Prussians  were 
pursued  down  the  mountain  to  St  Martin  and 
Neustadt.  Luffl,  who  with  his  186th  demi-bri- 
gade  spent  the  night  on  the  battle-field,  was 
fairly  entitled  to  consider  the  victory  his  own. 
But  Desgranges  and  Sisc6,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  seen  on  the  Schanzel,  at  once  laid  claim 
to  the  captured  riding-horses  of  General  von 
Pfau,  and  endeavoured  also  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  official  honour  of  the  victory. 
In  this  endeavour  they  succeeded  so  well  that 
no  other  name  than  theirs  was  mentioned  in 
the  despatch  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  thus  Lufft,  who  had  proposed  and 
directed  the  movement,  was  thrown  into  the 
shade,  till  at  last,  more  than  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  the  author  of  the  present  valuable 
monograph  has  brought  him  to  light  The  con- 
sequence of  the  talung  of  the  SchSnzel  was 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Among  the 
Prussian  officers  taken  prisoners  by  Luflfl, 
there  was  a  certain  Colonel  von  Uttenhoven, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  Moli^re's  cha- 
racters, complained  indignantly  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  taken  the  place  in  a  manner  ped'ect- 
ly  unheard  of ;  it  was  not  a  fair  proceeding, 
he  maintained,  to  win  the  Schtlnzel  in  that 
way. 

20.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  German  literature  had  obtained 
its  most  splendid  representatives  in  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  a  ^series  of  poets  and  writers  were 
emerging,  who  originally  adhered  to  the  pre- 
vious development^  but  afterwards  seccNded 
from  it,  and  in  several  respects  opposed  it 
Professor  Haym's  RomantUche  Schule  is  an  ac- 
count of  this  movement,  which  during  a  decade 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  provoked 
in  Germany  a  wide-spread  and  important  fer- 
mentation of  ideas. 

Tieck,  who  was  born  in  1773  in  Berlin,  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  new  movement,  by  his 
stories  from  ancient  German  popular  lore,  and 
their  fanciful  adaptation  to  new  poetical  forms. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  a  versatile  genius, 
with  great  power  of  assimilating  external  and 
novel  matter,  witty  and  sarcastic,  but  with- 
out earnestness,  one  who  merely  sported  with 
his  own  tal6nt,  and  a  dreamer.  His  poetical 
works,  of  which  Blue  Beard  and  Pvm  in  Boots 
are 'the  best  known,  are  put  together  without 
form,  and  written  with  negligence.  His  frieni 
Wackenroder,  who  died  early,  stimulated  him 
to  a  deeper  view  of  things.  Wackenroder  him- 
self had  no  artistic  talent,  but  was  gifted  with 
tender  and  deep  feelings,  which  attached  them- 
selves with  veneration  to  art,  and  found  expres- 
sion in  his  fferzensergiesaungen  eines  hunatHe- 
henden  Elosterbruders,  It  is  a  work  full  of  in- 
genious thoughts  on  the  connection  between 
art  and  religion,  which  he  regarded  as  the  only 
source  of  true  beauty,  and  abounds  with  enthu- 


siasm for  mediaeval  art,  wherein  he  saw  this 
connection  realized.  This  preference  for  the 
middle  ages  soon  became  an  essential  chartcte- 
ristid  of  the  Romantic  school.  Tieck  ardentiy 
adopted  his  friend's  ideas,  and  wrote  in  accord* 
ance  with  them ;  but  in  him  they  were  artificial, 
without  inward  truth.  The  youthful  Harden- 
berg,  known  as  a  vmter  under  the  name  of 
Novalis,  was  a  spirit  congenial  with  Wackenro- 
der. After  the  untimely  death  of  his  bride  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  hopeless  despondency, 
and,  setting  his  thoughts  on  the  supematuni 
world,  longed  for  death.  "  To  die,"  he  says  in 
his  philosophical  aphorisms,  ^Ms  a  truly  phflo- 
sophical  act.'*  In  this  key  he  wrote  his  Hym- 
nen  an  die  naeht  Conversant  with  natural  sci- 
ence, he  brought  nature  and  mind  into  mystic 
connection,  whence  arose  his  fragment  die  Lehr- 
linge  von  Sdis  ;  and  as  nature  resolved  itself  in- 
to mind,  so  did  both  nature  and  mind  resolye 
themselves  into  poetry.  This  apotheosis  of 
poetry  is  the  groundwork  of  his  ffeinrick  ton 
Ofterdingen^  which  remained  a  fragment  in  con- 
sequence of  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  also  wrote  religious  hymns. 
A  purely  ideal  figure,  he  was  unquestionably 
a  true  poet  in  posse ;  and  poetically  he  takes 
the  first  place  among  the  RomanticL<!ts,  who,  for 
the  rest,  were  rather  men  of  letters  than  poets. 
That  this  new  tendency  took  the  character 
of  an  independent  school  was  the  work  of  the 
brothers  William  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  who 
were  bom  in  Hanover  in  1767  and  1771 
They  were  both  rich  in  knowledge  and  talent, 
of  great  activity,  always  ready  to  fight,  and 
constantly  engaged  on  a  transformation  of  their 
ideas.  Hence  ttiey  seemed,  as  it  were,  created 
to  advance  themselves  before  the  rest  in  the 
time  of  revolution  in  ideas.  With  all  his  pro- 
found classical  scholarship,  William  Schlegel 
was  not  less  conversant  with  modem  liten- 
ture ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  verse  and 
technical  poetry,  and  possessed  an  extraonfr 
nary  talent  for  translation,  as  is  shown  by  his 
masterly  versioiupf  Shakespeare,  which  has  in  a 
manner  nationalized  Shakespeare  in  Germany. 
He  afterwards  made  an  excellent  translation  of 
Galderon,  while  Tieck  did  the  same  for  Cer- 
vantes ;  and  these  translations  are  amongst  the 
most  meritoricjus  achievements  of  the  two  men. 
From  1796  he  lived  in  Jena,  where,  besides  de- 
livering his  lectures,  he  developed  an  astonish- 
ing activity  in  literary  criticism  ;  at  first  con- 
necting himself  with  Schiller,  but  afterwards 
inclining  more  to  Goetha  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  brother  Frederick,  who  had  already 
made  a  name  by  his  philological  works,  and 
who  also  at  first  linked  himself  with  Schiller, 
but  soon  deeply  wounded  him  by  his  cavilling 
criticism.  Schiller  avenged  himself  in  his 
Xenien.  Schlegel  wrote  a  new  and  biting  re- 
view, and  the  friendship  was  ended.  Schiller 
also  broke  with  William  Schlegel  Goethe,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  brothers,  who  accordingly  extolled  him 
as  the  only  true  poet,  and  either  ignored  Schil- 
ler, or  took  occasion  to  show  how  little  they 
prized  him.  Frederick  next  went  to  Bering 
where  he  entered  into  connection  with  Tieck 
and  Schleiemlacher,  and  displayed  a  many- 
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sided  but  fragmentary  activity.  And  now 
came  the  revolution  of  ideas,  whereby  the  Ro- 
manticists were  to  appear  as  a  new  school 
whoso  official  organ  was  to  be  the  Athendum^ 
founded  by  the  two  Schlegels.  Frederick  had 
begun,  in  his  history  of  Greek  poetry,  as  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  Greek  antique,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  sole  true  model;  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  was  still  hotter  in  his  praise 
of  Goethe's  romance  Wilhelm  Meister^  which 
he  calls  ^^  a  unique  book  and  godlike  growth.'' 
He  upheld  the  Komance  as  the  ideal  form  of 
all  art,  since  Romance  alone  made  it  possible  to 
embrace  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  to 
set  to  work  all  the  factors  of  the  human  mind. 
This  was  to  be  the  precise  aim  of  Romanticism, 
which  binds  all  things  together — art,  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  nature  and  spirit,  prose  and 
poetry.  The  unif yipg  bond  was  to  reside  in  po- 
etry itself ;  and  poetiy  was  to  be  simply  the 
outpouring  of  the  creative  subject  A  chaos 
was  proclaimed  in  which  there  was  nothing 
real  except  the  onmipotence  of  the  subjective 
mind.  • 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  consequence 
and  an  exaggeration  of  Fichte's  principle, 
that  the  ego  out  of  itself  creates  the  world; 
for  all  the  Romanticist  school  were  deeply  im- 
plicated in  philosophy.  And  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  men  in  constant  intercourse  with  Fichte 
and  Schelling  should  yield  to  the  influence  of 
these  two  master-spirits.  After  Goe^ie,  Fichte 
was  the  centre  round  which  the  thouglits  of  the 
Romanticists  revolved.  Frederick  Schlegel 
makes  a  parallel  between  the  Wilhelm  Meuter 
of  Goethe  and  the  Wissemchfrftslehre  of  Fichte, 
and  the  French  Revolution,  and  calls  them 
"  the  three  greatest  phenomena  of  the  tinves." 
To  these  influences  there  was  added  that  of 
Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  who  was  then  preach- 
ing his  famous  Sermons  on  religion  addressed 
to  the  edticated  who  despise  it^  and  publishing 
his  Monologen.  The  important  and  new  view 
which  they  maintained  was,  that  religion, 
which  Kant  and  Fichte  wholly  sacrificed  to 
morality,  was  something  independent,  through 
which  the  human  mind  is  enabled  to  transcend 
the  boundary-line  of  purely  theoretic  truth 
(which,  according  to  Kant,  does  not  reach  the 
sphere  of  theology),  and  to  gain  its  own  view 
of  the  universe.  The  idea,  however,  was  pure- 
ly subjective,  and  dispensed  with  the  whole 
positive  contents  of  Christianity,  although 
Schleiermacher  professed  to  be  a  Christian  the- 
ologian. Professor  Haym  has  made  it  one  of 
his  chief  objects  to  show  the  confluence  and  co- 
operation of  these  various  elements  in  the  Ro- 
mantic school ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  merit  of 
his  book.  But  he  proceeds  too  far,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Schelling,  whom  he  regards,  not 
as  an  independent  philosopher,  but  only  as  a 
factor  of  the  Romantic  school  This  may  pro«> 
bably  be  a  result  of  his  own  training  in  the  He- 
gelian school,  on  which  he  some  time  ago  wrote 
a  book,  although  he  has  since  separated  him- 
self from  it  Among  Hegelians  tiiere  prevails 
a  general  disregard  for  Schelling.  The  truth 
is,  that  Schelling  materially  aided  the  Romantic 
school,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  intimacy 


with  the  Schlegels  reacted  on  his  own  mind. 
In  his  Natilr-Philosophie  nature  is  made  a  re- 
flex mirror  of  the  mind: — "  She  is  the  invisible 
spirit,  as  spirit  is  the  invisible  nature."  It  was 
this  idea  that  struck  the  Romantic  school,  to 
which  birds  possess  a  speech,  and  trees  a  voice, 
and  all  nature  is  only  an  enchanted  region. 
Schelling,  in  his  transcendental  idealism,  had 
also  declared  art  to  be  the  highest  emanation 
of  the  spirit,  which  combines  Aeory  with  prac- 
tice. This  put  a  philosophical  stamp  on  the 
art-fanaticism  of  the  Romantic  sc1k)o1. 

Both  the  Schlegels  also  tried  their  hands  at 
independent  poetry ;  but  here  they  made  only 
a  slight  impression,  and  are  nearly  forgotten. 
Their  real  sphere  lay  in  translation,  crUicism, 
the  history  of  literature,  and  aasthetics.  Fred- 
erick Schlegel  returned  to  Jena  in  1802 ;  and 
h7s  brother  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  his 
celebrated  lectures,  several  times  repeated 
afterwards,  with  modi^cations,  in  Vienna,  on 
dramatic  art  and  literature.  Side  by  side  with 
extravagant  paradoxes,  these  lectures  exhibited 
great  wealth  of  deep  and  subtle  thoughts, 
grounded  on  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  They 
founded  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture and  aesthetics.  It  was  the  last  important 
work  of  the  Romantic  school,  which  soon  after- 
wards lost  its  inner  cohesion  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  chief  representatives,  who  by  degrees 
turned  in  quite  other  directions.  Novalis  was 
dead;  Schleiermacher  had  been  transplanted 
to  Pomerania ;  William  Schlegel,  in  1804,  had 
gone  with  Madame  de  Stael  to  Italy ;  and  Tieck 
had  left  for  Rome.  Frederick  Schlegel  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  earnestly  devoted  himself 
to  oriental  studies.  Stefiens,  who  for  a  time 
had  been  a  member  of  their  circle,  had  been 
called  to  Copenhagen ;  and  Schelling  had  gone 
to  Bavaria.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
and  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  burdens 
which  crushed  Germany  for  so  many  years, 
all  poetical  interest  for  a  while  retired  to  the 
backgroimd.  With  this  the  author's  work 
closes.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  studies,  and 
is  rich  in  materials ;  but  there  is  too  little  dom- 
inant concentration ;  and  the. excess  of  Heget 
lian  dialectic  interferes  with  thd  flow  of  the 
narrative. 

21.  The  second  volume  of  Schelling's  life, 
as  told  by  his  correspondence,  embraces  the 
period  from  1808  to  1820.  He  had  then  been 
summoned  from  Jena  by  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment to  the  newly  founded  University  of 
WQrzburg,  where  ne  soon  took  a  prominent 
part,  and,  as  at  Jena,  brought  round  him  a 
numerous  auditory.  Here  also  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  which  he  had  founded,  was  the 
main  subject  of  his  lectures.  It  was  treated, 
however,  not,  as  at  first,  from  the  physical 
and  chemical  points  of  view,  but  from  ^the 
more  advanced  line  of  organic  life,  from  which 
he  passed  to  medicine.  For  this  object  he 
published  his  JahrMcher  der  Medicin^  where 
he  gave  a  new  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  often  verg- 
ing on  mysticism,  but  still  of  marvellous 
beauty.    He  also  published  an  essay  on  Phi- 
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!o8ophy  and  Eeligion^  of  no  essential  signifi- 
cance. 

In  this  position  ho  remained  till  1806,  when 
the   political  changes  drove  him  to  Munich. 
For  though  Bavaria,  after  the  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  had  added  considerably  to  her  territory, 
she  had  nevertheless  given  up  Wtirzburg  to 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,   ex-Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  vrho  ruled  the  little  State  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  preserved  his  indepen- 
dence until  the  Congress  of   Vienna,   when 
Wiirzburg  was  again  allotted  to  Bavaria.     The 
royal  title,  which  was  bestowed  together  with  | 
increased  territory  on  the  Bavarian  Elector, 
excited  his  desire  to  resuscitate  the  decayed 
schools,  and  to  encourage  arts  and  sciences,  so 
as  to  add  a  new  lustre  to  his  city  of  Munich. 
Artists  and  scholars  were  invited  thither  from 
all  quarters ;  and  amongst  them  was  Schelling, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  most  famous  of  them 
all.     The  present  University  of  Munich  was 
then  at  Landshut,  whence  it  was  not  trans- 
ferred till  1827 ;  but  the  city  had  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  a  newly-foimded  academy  of 
arts.     Schelling  *  became    a   member    of   the 
former,   and   secretary- general  to   the  latter. 
These  new  duties  brought  a  long  interruption 
to  his  activity  as  a  public  teacher ;  his  position 
indeed  was  almost  that  of  an  official,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  scientific  and  artistic  matters,  con- 
stantly availed  itself  of  his  advice  and  assis- 
tance.    At  the  same  time  he  had  a  liberal 
grant  of  leisure,  and  means  for  his  own  private 
studies.    This  however  did  not  result  in  any 
publication  of  consequence:   he  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts.     And  while  his 
scientific  researches  were  daily  gaining  a  still 
wider  range,   and  completely  changing  their 
direction,  his  whole  method  of  thought  also 
underwent  a  thorough  transmutation,  which 
resulted  in  his  later  positive  philosophy. 

The  youthful  enthusiasm  and  revolutionary 
impulse  from  which  his  philosophy  of  identity 
had  arisen  had  at  last  reached  their  inevitable 
limits.  He  could  go  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion; but  his  teeming  mind  could  not  allow 
him  to  rest ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing out  new  "paths.  He  was  also  urged  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  timoa.  His  purely  specula- 
tive mind  had  taken  no  such  active  share  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  as  Fichte  had  ;  but  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  French  Revolution,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  old  order,  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  country.  It  was  inevitable 
that  his  whole  soul  should  be  deeply  moved. 
But  as  a  philosopher  his  business  was  to  de- 
termine the  real  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  projected  new  order. 
As  in  all  his  past  speculation,  so  also  here,  he 
embraced  the  widest  possible  historical  hori- 
zon. A  little  after  the  battle  of  Jena  he  wrote 
to  Windischmann :  —  **  The  times  ought  to 
make  every  man  a  seer  or  a  prophet  Yet  I 
feel  deeply  the  unhealthiness  of  the  times,  and 
go  so  far  as  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction.  The 
stupidity  from  top  to  bottom,  the  profound 
commonplace  of  the  governments  which  we  see 
falling,  surpassed  our  powers  of  imagination. 
Now  we  see  with  our  own  eyes.  And  I  can- 
not be  sorry  for  them,  but  rather  give  all  the 


help  I  can  to  make  the  old  order  pass  away.  But 
the  time  is  not  come  for  preaching  and  setting 
up  the  new  order,  which  probably  transcends 
all  our  ideas.     I  expect  a  full  reconciliation  of 
all  European  peoples,  and  again  a  popukr  re- 
form   in    the    East.     Unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously, the  Scourge  [Napoleon]  is  working 
for  this,  and  is  already  past  the  limits  wherein 
he  has  hitherto  been  held.     This  unity  of  rela- 
tion with  the  East  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
problem  at  the  solution  of  which  the  world- 
spirit  is  now  working."     The  words  are  memo- 
rable as  showing  how  to  the  philosopher's  mind 
the  gigantic  events  of  the  day  were  only  the 
husks  of  hiunan  development.     The  real  im- 
pelling force  he  beheld  in  the  minds  of  the 
nations,  themselves,  and  he  expected  a  new 
epoch  only  from  a  moral  and  religious  ^egene^ 
ation.     To  this  end,  as  he  expressly  states  in 
his  letters,  his  whole  subsequent  philosophy 
was  to  be  devoted.     His  former  system,  in 
which  nature  wag  the  central  point,  no  longer 
answered  his  purpose;    he  wanted  a  system 
whose  central  point*  should  be  God  and  his  ^^ 
lations  to  man.     His  problem  accordingly  was 
to  set  forth  the  relation  of  humanity  to  God, 
not,  after  the  manner  of  what  are  called  the 
Theistic  systems,  as  merely  subjective,  but  as 
a  real  relation.    Hence  he  does  not  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  simple  doctrinal  system,  but  as  i 
real  fact     In  his  philosopHy  of  revelation  he 
endeavoiurs  to  comprehend  revelation  as  a  di- 
vine deed.     His  position  in  Munich  forced  him 
into  multifarious  relations  with  art-history  and 
archaeology,  with  which  mythology  had  a  near 
connection ;  and  the  last  results  of  his  philoso- 
phy of  nature  had  already  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  secrets  in  nature  itself, 
evidentiy  pointing  to  the  existence  of  Bupc^ 
natural  forces.     Hence  he  was  led  to  study 
magic  and  mysticism,  and  to  read  the  works 
of  mystics  and  theosophists  like  Jacob  B5hm. 
All  this  oombined  to  produce  a  decisive  sally 
of  his  mind  in  this  new  direction.    The  first 
token  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  publication  of 
his  short  but  very  important  PhiUmphM 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Rumnn  Liberty 
(1809).    The  philosophy  of  identity  had  admit- 
ted neither  a  creation  nor  a  God,  but  had  only 
acknowledged  the  infinite  evolution  of  the  abso- 
lute.    But  in  this  book  there  is  the  prevailing 
idea  that  the  will  is  the  innermost  kcoriel  of 
all  being ;   and  by  this  means  a  transition  is 
made  to  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  in  a 
creation  by  a  spontaneous  act  of  a  Godhead. 
This  caused   ScheDing's  rupture  with  Hegel, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  felt  that  he  wjs 
in   some   sympathy.     Henceforth  he  speaks 
of  him  reproachfully  or  even  contemptuously. 
In   a  letter  to   Schubert,  he  calls  him  "em 
reines  Exemplar  innerlicher  und  ausserlichef 
f>rosa,"   a    "  negative  spuit,*'  which  when  it 
once  oversteps  the  boimdaries  of  pure  nega- 
tion becomes  ridiculous.      Besides  the  essay 
on    liberty,    Schelling    also   published   two 
passionate  and  effective  polemical  pamphlet 
against  Fichte  and  Jakobi ;   they  had  no  dh 
rect  bearing  on  the  development  of  his  pe 
phUosophy.       A    few    smaller    dissertation 
also   appeared,   such  as  that  on  the  Saaio- 
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thracian  deities  (1815),  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  forerunner  of  his  philosophy  of 
mythology.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  on  a 
great  work,  which  under  the  title  of  Die  Welt- 
alter  was  to  exhibit  the  essence  of  his  new 
doctrine ;  but  this  work,  though  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised and  even  partly  pnnted,  was  never 
published.  The  chief  reason  probably  was 
that  Schelling  had  not  yet  satisfied  himself, 
and  did  not  choose  to  print  what  he  considered 
imperfect  Ill-health  and  political  disturbance 
conspired  to  paralyse  his  activity.  The  raw 
climate  of  Mimich  affected  him  very  unfavour- 
ably, and  compelled  him  frequently  to  seek  re- 
covery elsewhere.  Thus  in  1810  he  stayed  for 
several  months  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  lectured 
on  philosophical  subjects.  In  1820,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  he 
went,  with  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  intended  to  give  university 
lectures. 

The  present  volume  of  his  correspondence 
closes  with  this  period.  The  letters  which  it 
contains  are  partly  literary  and  partly  domes- 
tic and  personal.  In  the  latter  class  the  cor- 
respondence with  Pauline  Gotter  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  She  was  a  young  and  highly  ac- 
complished woman,  connected  in  various  ways 
with  Goethe ;  and  Schelling  married  her  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife.  His  letters  to  her 
give  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  character. 
Bitter,  proud,  and  reckless  as  he  may  have 
shown  himself  in  his  literary  polemics,  he  was 
amiable  and  yielding  in  his  family  relations. 
The  biographical  notices  which  the  editor.  Pro- 
fessor Plitt,  has  added  to  t^e  volume,  are  ex- 
tremely poor ;  and  a  still  greater  defect  is  the 
want  of  explanatory  notes  on  the  allusions 
contained  in  the  different  letters.  The  work 
thus  remains  only  a  collection  of  letters,  and 
does  not  supply  the  want  of  a  real  biography. 

22.  Hebr  BtniNOEB  shares  the  desire,  so 
common  amongst  young  and  unpractised  his- 
torians, to  rehabilitate  men  on  whom  posterity 
has  passed  a  dubious  or  unfavourable  judg- 
ment, or  even  those  who  have  left  behind  them 
the  reputation  of  a  Tiberius  or^a  Robespierre. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view,  Lafayette  is  no 
doubt  more  attractive  than  Robespierre,  though 
as  to  force  of  character  and  steadfastness  of 
will  the  comparison  is  not  in  his  favom*.  But 
Herr  Biidinger  overlooks  the  spots  on  Lafay- 
ette's personal  reputation,  just  as  he  overlook- 
ed the  revelations  of  Wellington's  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Liverpool  when  he  represented 
the  Duke  as  an  ideal  of  disinterested  virtue, 
wha  never  asked  favours  for  himself  or  others. 
In  his  present  essay  he  says  (p.  27)  that,  as  a 
politician,  Wellington  can  only  h%  compared 
with  Washington;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liance which  surrounds  the  name  of  Lafayette 
in  France  and  America,  and,  instead  of  the 
man  whom  Napoleon  could  reasonably  call  the 
*^  sport  of  men  and  things,"  he  has  SKetched  a 
political  hero  and  martyr.  For  the  historical 
Lafayette  he  has  substituted  the  ideal  sung  by 
Beranger  and  Heine.  Kor  has  he  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  mode  of  setting  forth  this  con- 


ception.    His  exposition  is  confused,  and  nms 
on  without  chronological  order  or  connection. 
He  starts  from  the  end,  from  Lafayette's  death, 
and  his  latest  public  actions  during  the  July 
revolution,  and  moves  backwards,  like  a  crab, , 
to  the  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  1816  and  the 
events  of  1791  and  1781.     He  does  not  make 
use  of  any  new  materials,*  and  has  only  partial- 
ly availed  himself  of  what  is  already  published. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  part  taken  by  Lafayette 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  though  it  required 
the  highest  courage  to  stand  up  against  a 
power  which  no  longer  inspired  awe.      He 
might  have  learned  from   M.   Vieil    Cast  el's 
EUtoire  de  la  Restauration^  or  even  from  the 
less  trustworthy  memoirs  of  Fouch6,  or  Vaula- 
beUe's  HUtoire  des  deux  Hestaurations^  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  Lafayette's  op- 
position to  tbe  fallen  Emperor,  it  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Fouch6.     It  was  by  Fouch6   that 
Lafayette  was  induced  to  undertake  the  infeli- 
citous mission  to  Hagenau,  where  he  did  not 
even  gain  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  had  to  submit  to  Lord 
Charles  Stewart's  rudeness.     To  a  deputy  who 
was  anxious    about    the   dynastic  future  of 
France,  Lafayette  had  exclaimed,  "  Never  fear ; 
only  let  us  get  rid  of  Napoleon,  and  every- 
thing will  come  right  of  itself."     After  his 
return  from  Hagenau  he  had  to  see  the  Cham- 
bers, whose  illusions  he  had  fostered,  closed, 
on  Fouche's  order,  by  a  Prussian  officer,  and 
to  learn  by  e;q)erience  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
overturn  the  Government  at  home,  however 
bad  or  despotic  it  may  be,  at  a  time  when  an 
enemy  is  on  the  national  soil     Of  all  this  Herr 
Biidinger' s  book  says  little  or  nothing.     It  is 
equally  defective,  as  to  the  part  played  by 
Lafayette  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  his 
relations  with  Mirabeau,  who  is  known  to  have 
had  no  high  opinion  of  him,  and  with  the  Royal 
Family ;  and  above  all,  it  fails  to  explain  why 
power  and  popularity  so  suddenly  forsook  the 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard.    On  the 
other  hand,  Herr  Biidinger  recognizes  the  fact 
that  his  hero's  participation  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence — the  greatest  fact  of  his 
life — was  due  not  so  much  to  a  real  love  of 
freedom  as  to  the  cravings  of  youthful  ambi- 
tion and  hatred  of  England.     Nor  did  Lafay- 
ette's cosmopolitic  day-dreams  prevent  his  re- 
garding the  spoliation  of  Germany  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a 
matter  of  course.     Utterly  without  strength 
of  character,  and  trying  to  serve  and'  please  all 
parties  and  persons,  his  cohduct  in  the  presence 
of  concrete  facts  invariably  belied  his  sounding 
phrases  ontthe  rights  of  man  and  American 
.  freedom.     His  gaoler  Thugut  was  the  greater 
man  of  the  two.     Herr  BCidinger  concludes  by 
saying  that  Lafayette  carried  back  with  him 
from  North  America  to  France  the  Germanic 
ideas    of    self  -  government    and    individual 
equality  of  rights.     The  subsequent  history  of 
France  is  the  best  comment  on  such  a  theory. 

28.  The  chief  military  interest  of  General 
Cavali€  Mercer's  Journal  of  the  Waterloo 
Campaign  turiy?  upon  a  happy  act  of  disobe- 
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dience  to  orders.  His  troop — he  was  then 
only  a  second  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery — 
was  sent  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  June 
to  take  ground  immediately  in  front  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  French  cavalry;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  positive  command  was 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  charging  home, 
Captain  Mercer  was  not  to  **  expose  his 
men,  but  to  retire  with  them  into  the  adjacent 
squares  of  infantry."  The  guns  were  scaf cely 
brought  into  position  when  the  French  cavalry 
were  seen  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  their  lead- 
ing squadrons  being  already  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  distant  Captain  Mercer  open- 
ed fire ;  but  the  cavalry  still  came  on.  The 
infantry  beliind  him — ^Brunswickers — had  been 
greatly  cut  up  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  that  they  had  British  artillery  in 
front  of  them  kept  them  from  falling  into 
utter  disorder.  He  "  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  the  Duke's  order,  and  to  go  on  firing. 
Three  times  the  cavalry  charged ;  but  each 
time  they  were  driven  back  with  immense  loss. 
Captain  Mercer's  disobedience  saved  the 
Brunswickers,  and  prevented  what  might  have 
been  a  very  damaging  attack  on  an  exhausted 
line  of  British  infantry  in  the  rear.  To  this 
fact  he  probably  owed  his  escape  from  a  repri- 
mand, if  not  from  something  worse ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  ^'malice"  which,  as  he 
says  afterwards  with  some  surprise,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  seemed  to  bear  him,  had  its 
origin  in  this  incident  "The  Duke  of  WejJ- 
lington's  ideas  of  discipline,"  he  observes,  "  are 
rigid,  his  mode  of  administering  it  siunmary ; 
but  he  is  frequently  led  into  acts  of  me 
grossest  injustice."  The  Duke's  determina- 
tion not  to  allow  his  troops  to  oppress  or  pil- 
lage the  French  during  their  qpcupation  of  the 
country  seems  at  times  to  have  led  him  into 
something  like  indiscriminate  harshness  towards 
his  own  officers.  As  the  Prussians  were  under 
no  restrictions  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  interest 
of  those  who  suffered  by  their  acts  of  plunder 
to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  British  soldiers, 
if  circumstances  made  this  at  all  practicable ; 
and  General  Mercer's  narrative  certainly  goes 
to  show  that  Wellington  was  not  always  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  ascertain  that  the  charge 
was  well  founded  before  ordering  compensation 
to  be  awarded.  His  endeavour  was  to  bring 
the  people  to  regard  the  allied  armies  in  the 
light  of  friends  and  deliverers.  The  Prussians 
were  quite  willing  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
and  did  their  best  to  make  goed  their  claim  to 
that  character.  In  the  course  of  his  march  to 
Paris,  General  Mercer  came  continually  upon 
villages  and  country-houses  which  they  had 
sacked  in  pure  wantonness.  They<>umed  the 
trees  by  making  fires  round  them  of  doors, 
windows,  and  furniture  of  ©very  kind,  turned 
mirrors  into  targets,  and  strewed  the  roads  in 
all  directions  with  the  charred  fragments  of 
beds,  curtains,  and  carpets.  In  one  place 
they  were  found  searching  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies  for  plunder.  "  Armed  with  water- 
ing-pots, they  proceeded  regularly  over  the 
ground,  watering  as  they  went,  and  whenever 
the  moisture  was  quickly  absorbed  dug."  If 
the  Duke's  anger  did  not  always  fall  on  the 


right  head,  the  fear  of  it  at  least  saved  the 
English  army  from  being  disgraced  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  interest  of  the  book  lies  more  in  the 
glimpse  it  gives  of  the  writer's  own  mind  than 
in  its  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  midst  of  battle  and  prepantion 
for  battle.  General  Mercer  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  open  to  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  the  scenery  and  architecture  of  the  coon- 
try  through  which  he  passed.  The  admiration 
to  which  he  again  and  again  gives  expression, 
as  he  marches  by  easy  stages  from  Ostend  to 
Brussels,  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Western  Belgimn 
as  one  of  the  dullest  of  European  countries. 
This  admiration  is  in  part  explained  hj  the 
fact  that  in  1815  Englishmen  had  not  yet  been 
trained  to  that  enthusiasm  for  grander  scenery 
which  has  since  led  them  unduly  to  depreciate 
comparatively  flat  countries.  "  Every  one," 
says  General  Mercer,  *^does  not  understand 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape  the  principal  feature 
of  which  IS  a  dead  level  Yet  these  like  others 
have  their  beauties,  which  consist  principally 
in  the  efiect  under  which  they  are  seen,  imd 
the  delicious  tones  of  the  aSrial  perspedive 
gradually  melting  into  the  purply  tints  of  the 
extreme  distance.  ...  Whether  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  or  some  peculiar  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  I  know  not,  out  I  always  fancied 
the  colouring  here  [in  Flanders]  much  more 
vivid  than  in  England."  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  General  Mercer's  journal  is  the  hn- 
pression  made  on  him  by  the  splendours  of 
Catholic  ceremonial — an  impression  which, 
though  he  resists  as  being  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  sense,  he  is  too  candid  not  to  admit 

24.  The  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of 
Malmeshury^  his  Family^  and  Friends^  make 
up  a  volume  of  some  interest,  but  on  the  whole 
pf  little  value.  The  general  impression*  left  is 
of  mediocrity  in  the  writers — a  mediocrity 
which  is  cultivated  and  amiable,  but  none  the 
less  unprofitable  for  continued  study.  An  ex- 
ception may  be  made  for  the  letters  of  General 
Bowles,  which  ^e  those  of  a  clever  man,  who 
can  write  as  a  soldier,  simply  and  vividly ;  bat 
they  cover  ground  which  is  already  familiir  in 
histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  and  Waterloo 
campaign,  and  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to 
our  knowledge.  The  letters  of  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury  are  comparatively  few,  and  had 
better  not  have  been  printed.  As  a  resident 
at  the  courts  of  Madrid!,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg, 
and  the  Hague,  between  1768  and  1794,  he  had 
opportunities  such  as  few  men,  even  diplofioa- 
tists,  have  enjoyed  for  studying  the  society  o^ 
the  foremost  men  of  his  times.  But  he  writes 
as  if  his  correspondence  had  been  revised  by 
the  official  censor  of  the  court  to  which  he  was 
accredited.  In  reality,  as  Lord  Malmesbury 
explains,  the  English  "  Foreign  Office  had  a 
department  through  which  all  letters  brought 
by  official  messengers  passed  an  ordeaL  Ow 
public  servants  could  write  freely  to  one  an- 
other at  their  respective  missions  by  their 
couriers,  but  were  very  shy  of  the  Cabinet  K(nT 
at  home,  and  corresponded  in  England  chiefly 
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through  chance  travellers."  Unfortunately, 
the  unguarded  efi^sions  of  Sir  James  Harris 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved ;  and  the 
boldest  remark  we  have  noticed  in  his  corres- 
pondence is  a  criticism  on  the  society  of  Berlin, 
that  "  the  men  arc  entirely  military,  uninform- 
ed on  every  other  subject,  and  totally  absorb- 
ed in  that  one."  His  grandson  pronounces  in 
a  note  that  ^^  they  are  much  the  same  now." 

A  book  which  is  largely  made  up  of  colour- 
less letters  by  able  or  highly  placed  men,  and 
home  gossip  from  the  women  and  country 
cousins  of  their  family,  does  not,  of  course, 
offer  much  material  for  history.  Some  of  the 
early  letters  relate  to  the  Jacobite  rising  of 
1745;  and,  though  the  writers  were  too  far 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  give  anv  intelligence 
at  first-hand,  they  no  doubt  reflect  tne  feelings  of 
the  loyal  and  Protestant  gentry  in  the  southern 
counties.  But  as  the  Harris  family  rise  in  im- 
portance, and  become  connected  with  Minis- 
tries, its  members  manifestly  cease  to  have  any 
opinions  of  their  own.  They  regard  the 
American  war  of  Independence  as  unnatural 
and  wanton,  and  believe^  to  a  very  late  period, 
that  the  rebels  will  certainly  be  reduced  to 
submission.  Any  attempts  at  internal  reform 
thejr  of  course  repudiate.  "  Sir  C.  Jennings," 
says  Mr.  Harris  (vol.  i.  ppr.  459,  460),  in  1780, 
^^  has  brought  in  a  bill  which  in  less  mad  times 
would  have  been  contemned,  namely,  a  bill  to 
exclude  all  revenue  o£Bcers,  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  rank,  from  voting  at  elections.  He 
had  the  hardiness  to  assert  in  the  House,  when 
this  bill  was  first  proposed,  every  voter  of 
mine  was  a  revenue  ofRcer:  out  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight,  Mr.  Hooper  included,  I 
have  but  four.  This  biU  is  now  pending,  and 
I  hope,  in  common  justice,  will  be  thrown  out 
either  by  Lords  or  Commons."  Captain 
(afterwards  General)  Bowles  writes  in  the 
same  vein,  but  more  strongly,  a  few  years 
later,  in  1816  (voL  ii.  p.  467)  :  *'  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  croak,  but  I  cannot  help 
shuddering  at  what  a  few  years*  peace  may  do 
in  England.  The  rapid  growth  of  Methodism, 
the  encouragement  of  which  is  now  interwoven 
with  the  Opposition  system,  by  making;^ the 
lower  classes  conceive  themselves,  in  point  of 
religion  at  least,  superior  to  the  upper,  must 
have  a  decidedly  bad  political  effect,  and  taxa- 
tion and  Parliamentary  reform  are  such*  never- 
failing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  stick 
at  nothing  to  gain  their  object,  that  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  we  have  here  [i.e,  in  Cambrai] 
a  force  which  may,  though  God  forbid  it  should, 
be  first  wanted  in  its  own  country."  Books 
like  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  and  Raikes's 
Journal  have  pretty  well  familiarized  men 
with  this  style  of  opinion  and  prophecy ;  and 
the  world  has  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual calibre  of  those  who  indulged  in  it 
But  of  course  many  of  the  letters  are  filled 
with  lighter  and  more  interesting  matter. 
Some  from  Lord  Palmerston,  though  not  very 
important,  give  a  very  pleasant  impression  of 
his  character  as  a  young  man. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  editing,  which 
has  been  rather  careless.  There  are  frequent 
clerical  errors,  as  when  Fox  makes  a  motion 
against  *^  the  minority  "  instead  of  '^  the  minis- 


try" (vol.  i.  p.  404),  and  when  the  French 
roads  are  described  as  ruinous  because  the 
people  will  not  *^dig  in  the  huts  [ruts]  made 
by  the  armies. "  Two  gross  pais  takes  in  dates 
have  been  exposed  by  the  press,  and  are  now 
corrected  in  errata.  In  one.  Nelson  was  taken« 
to  Vienna  a  year  after  his  death  at  Trafalgar  ; 
in  the  other.  Canning,  who  died  in  1627,  was 
represented  as  offering  the  editor  an  attach^ship 
in  1828.  But  the  later  error  is  reproduced  in  a 
passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  241)  which  makes  Lord 
Liverpool  retain  ofiice  "until  1828,  when  a 
paralytic  seizure  closed  his  career."  It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  that  Lord  LiverpooFs  paralytic 
seizure  was  in  February  1827,  though  his 
death  did  not  take  place  till  December  in  the 
next  year.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  peculiar  view 
of  international  relations  that  leads  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  describe  England  as  "  saving  the 
Danish  fleet  by  force  from  the  grip  of  Napo- 
leon" in  1807  (vol.  ii.  p.  25).  Danes  are  apt 
to  view  the  matter  differently. 

25.  The  title  of  Professor  Mendelssohn's 
History  of  Greece  from  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople seems  to  promise  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion pf  the  affairs  of  Greece  since  1458,  includ- 
ing that  obscure  and  confused  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  national  insurrection  of  the  present 
centmry,  an  account  of  the  conflicts  between  the 
Turks  on  one  side  and  the  Venetians,  Austrians, 
and  Russians  on  the  other,  the  battles  at  Tsches- 
m6,  and  the  sieges  of  Corf^,  Candia,  and  Athens. 
Of  all  this,  however,  the  work  eitiier  says  no- 
thing or  only  speaks  incidentally.  The  author 
begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Rajah  under  Turkish  sway  in  his 
first  book ;  and  in  his  second  he  passes  on  to 
the  movements  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  of  1820.  The  work  therefore  is  es- 
sentially a  history  of  the  Greek  revolution,  or 
of  Greece  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
author's  views  are  strongly  philhellenic.  Ho 
does  not  however  disguise  the  vices  or  defects 
of  the  modern  Greeks ;  but  he  partly  ascribes 
them  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  partly 
regards  them  as  characteristics  inherited  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  reputation  he  pro- 
portionately diminishes.  "Contentious  and 
avaricious, "  he  says,  "  restless,  variable,  en- 
vious, and  unscrupulous,  the  present  popula- 
tion is  like  the  old  Demos,  as  it  constituted  the 
laughing-stock  of  Comedy  and  the  despair  of 
all  earnest  patriots.  To  realize  the  true  type  of 
the  Greek  nation  we  must  think  of  Ulysses, 
not  of  Achilles.  If  that  versatile  wanderer 
were  to  come  back  now  to  the  Athenians  of 
iSolus  Street  he  would  in  all  likelihood  find 
himself  quite  at  home,  and  recognise  his 
genuine  representatives  in  that  calculating  and 
cunning  generation.  They  too  love  themselves 
above  everything;  they  too  love  the  property 
of  others.  Their  idols  are  power  and  gold. 
They  reject  no  means  for  their  own  advance- 
ment To  the  proud  Barbarians  of  the  north 
they  leave  it  to  do  good  for  the  good's  own 
sake ;  and  if  they  themselves  learn  and  work  it. 
is  for  the  sake  of  drachms  and  darics.  That 
Ulysses  who,  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  first  of 
all  counts  the  gifts  of  the  PhsBacians  to  see 
that  nothing  is  missing,  and  before  he  kills  his 
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wife's  suitors  advises  thorn  to  give  her  rich 
presents,  who  lies  to  friend  uid  foe,  to  his  son 
and  his  wife,  and  is  ready  to  lie  even  to  God 
himself,  exhibits  the  sajne  cbarocteriKtics  that 
distinguish  the  modem  Greek.  We  remember 
Hhem  too  little  when  we  think  of  antiquity. 
■  We  see  for  ever  the  olive^;roves  of  the  Aca- 
demy, end  forgot  the  Agora  and  the  Pi- 
r»us. " 

Of  modem  Greek  literature  Professor  Men- 
delssohn shows  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge. 
He  convicts  the  Greek   historian   Tricoupi   of 
a  series  of   errors,  including  Btatements  which 
are   impossible   on   geographical    and  military 
grounds,  and  are  disproved  by  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses  such  as  the  adjutants  and  sons 
of    Kolokotronis.      Ho  considers    the    Greek 
insurrection     to     have     b^un,     not,     accord- 
ing   to   the    view    hitherto   received,    on    the 
4th  of  April  1821  at  Patraa,  but  in  December 
1820,  with  the  rising  of  the  Suliots ;   and  tbua 
he   brings  it  into   connection  with  the   revolt 
of   Ali    Pasba  of   Joannina.      The  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  intervention  of 
the  protecting  powers  and  to  the  "untoward 
event"  of  Navarino  had   been  already  eluci- 
dated by  Gervinus  and  Prokesch  Osten ;.  but 
Professor  Mendelssohn  has  been  enabled,  by 
consulting  the  Vienna  archives,  to  furnish  some 
new  matter  with  regard  to  the   relations  be- 
tween  Russia    and   Austria.      He   shows  that 
Metternich  and  Gentz  in  1625  already  regarded 
the  independence  of  Greece  as  a  trump-card  to 
play   against   the   cabinet  of   St.    Petersburg, 
.that  the  Prussian  calHuet   was   entirely   con- 
1  by  Vienna,  that  Austrian  policy  also 
reviuled  at  the  Tuileries,  and  uiat  Down- 
:reot  was   more  accessible   to  the  influ- 
i  Esterhazy  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
It    was    Canning's    intelligence    and 
[e  that  tore  asunder  the  web  of  Metter- 
cunning.    Without  at  all  underrating  the 
of  these  new  documents,  of  which   the 
'  has  published  a  portion,  in  an  abridged 
in  his   appendix,  it  may  be  expected  that 
of     a   more    striking    importance   wilt 
•  with  the  second  volume  of  the  work. 
resent  volume  extends  to  the  year  1828  ; 
ustworthy  diplomatic   documents  are  as 
for  the  period  from  that  date  to  18S2, 
y  are  abundant  between  1821  and  1828. 
ition  to  the  later  period  the  author  an- 
es  his    intention  of  using   the   Russian 
of    Paleol<^  and    Civjnis,   which  will 
h  interesting  details  of  the  conduct  of 
in  agents  in  tiio  East — Ricord,  Rukmann, 
izy,  and  others.     Among  the  notes  and 
ciies  now  given  in  the  appendix  is  the 
an  circular  to  the  small  Cjernian  courts, 
)tember  1821  (p.  510  £f.),  in  which  the 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmberg  are  severely 
id  for  their  philhellenic  proclivities,  and 
d  that  they  will  not  be  permitted,  under 
of    "religious  and  humane   sentiments," 
.blish  a  focus  of  revolution  in  Germany. 

From  the  turmoil  of  battles  and  political 
tions  the  mind  turns  with  relief  to  con- 
ite  the  picture  of  a  scientiflo  inquirer, 
life  was  passed  quietly  and  poacofuUy, 
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I  but  who  served  the  real  prc^ess  of  nuDkind 
better  than  many  great  statesmen  and  gentfik 
Such  an  inquirer,  having  few  equals,  wu  the 
geographer  Carl  Kitter,  who  was  bom  it  Qued- 
linburg  in  the  year  1779,  and  died  at  Berlin  id 
1869.  Of  his  biography  by  Hcrr  Kramer  ths 
second  and  concluding  volume  has  jost  bnn 
published.  This  volume  be^s  with  the  year 
1820,  when  Ritter  was  called  to  Berlin,  in 
event  which  coincides  with  the  commencement 
of  that  wider  activity  and  fame  for  which  hie 
earlier  life  was  only  a  preparation.  Berlin  wu 
at  that  time  a  centre  of  intellectual  energ)', 
represented  by  a  host  of  illustrious  nime* 
which  she  has  not  been  able  to  parallel  either 
before  or  since,  and  in  comparison  with  nhich 
her  present  intellectual  life  Appears  pale  and 
feeble.  Rest  was  needed  after  the  great  efforts 
and  RufTerings  of  a  long  period  of  war;  and, 
satisfied  with  an  enlightened  and  well-inten- 
tioned government,  under  a  king  who  had 
grown  popular  in  the  school  of  misfortune, 
society  took  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
moment.  All  the  more  ardent,  however,  was 
its  interest  in  art,  hterature,  and  science.  Ths 
war  of  liberation  having  stirred  men's  minds, 
the  efiect  was  still  deeply  felt ;  but  the  impulse 
now  took  a  peaceful  direction  towards  Ihat 
ideal  world  where  all  aspirations  were  pointed 
to  the  highest  object.  It  was  in  this  temper 
that  Ritter  approached  geography.  He  found 
it  a  collection  of  drv  incoherent  facts,  and 
raised  it  to  tl}e  dignity  of  a  real  scienre,  i 
science  which  is  not  occupied  merely  with  the 
physical  structure  of  the  globe,  but  whose 
chief  care  it  is  to  invest^te  the  connectiiHia  of 
these  material  elements  with  human  life.  The 
trade  and  industry  of  nations,  thdr  politick 
institutions,  their  customs,  their  arts  and  reli- 
gions,— all  these  were  included  in  his  immense 
erudition  ;  and  he  connected  them  closely  wilh 
the  physical  basis  of  human  development 
Having  from  an  early  age  been  accustomed  to 
the  work  of  teaching,  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  it,  and  exercised  an  allinll^ 
ing  and  inspiring  influence  over  his  hearers. 
This  personal  influence  stimulated  his  pupils, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  became  eminent 
geographers  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  done 
as  much  as  his  printed  books  for  the  progress 
of  science.  In  Berlin  he  taught  at  the  Onivet- 
sit;^,  but  more  at  die  Allgemeine  Kri^schulc 
This  latter  institution  is  a  sort  of  militarv 
University,  where  young  and  energetic  oBlcen 
are  ordered  for  tliee  years,  to  complete  their 
scientific  education.  Here  the  teaching  of 
geography — a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  gre*t 
practical  use  to  officers — Found  a  congenial  soil ; 
and,  as  Ritter  connected  geography  wilh  the 
whole  life  of  nations,  his  lectures  naturillf 
awakened  a  desire  for  many  other  studies 
besides.  Ilie  scientific  spirit  which  baa  since 
penetrated  the  whole  body  of  Prussian  officers, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  have  been  seen  on  the 
battlefields  in  Bohemia  and  France,  is  to  a  great 
e)ttent  Rittor's  work.  The  present  PmssiM 
War  Minister,  General  Von  Koon,  himself  » 
writer  on  geography,  was  one  of  his  pupils  as 
were  also  several  of  the  Prussian  Princes. 
Ritter  also  gave  lectures  at  the;  Court,  whore 
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he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  then  Crown- 
Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William  it.  It 
is  only  his  iron  industry,  and  the  bodily  activity 
which  he  retained  to  his  old  age,  that  explain 
how,  in  spite  of  all  this  teaching  and  much 
other  business,  he  was  able  to  produce,  besides 
several  smaller  publications,  his  colossal  AlU 
gemeine  Erdhunde^  in  nineteen  large  volumes. 
His  object  in  this  work  was  to  describe  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  Europe  would  be  the  mid- 
dle point ;  but  he  did  not  Uve  to  advance  as  far 
as  Europe,  so  enormously  did  his  matter  accu- 
mulate during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
first  volume  contains  Africa;  the  following 
eighteen  volumes  are  taken  up  with  Asia ;  and 
the  account  of  this  part  of  the  world  even  wants 
Caucasia  to  complete  it  The  work  accordingly 
remains  a  torso.  Probably  no  one  wilt  ever 
complete  it ;  but  even  in  its  actual  state  it  is 
of  extreme  value. 

The  author  of  the  present  biography  was 
related  to  Ritter,  and  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
his  house.  He  has  made  it  his  chidt  aim  to 
exhibit  the  personal  character  and  development 
of  the  man,  which  were  intimately  connected 
witii  his  scientific  method.  The  groundwork 
of  all  Bitterns  researches  was  a  sincere  and 
kindly  observation  of  nature  and  of  human  life ; 
and  this  again  may  be  further  traced  to  the 
depth  of  his  religious  belief.  "  The  earth,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the 
immortal  spirit ;  and  all  science,  whatever  limits 
or  object  may  be  assigned  to  it,  can  only  be  a 
hymn  of  praise  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
The  contemplation  of  God  is  to  me  the  only 
absolute  science."  This  is  the  same  sentiment 
which  presided  over  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, Kepler,  and  Newton.  In  Ritter's  many 
scientific  journeys  he  always  carried  a  Bible 
with  him ;  and  the  religious  tone  of  his  mind 
stands  out  clearly  in  the  confidential  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  and  brother  during  his  travels, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  the  present  work. 
There  was  singular  appropriateness  in  the  text 
on  which  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached : 
*' Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  Bitter's  inheritance  in  it  was  cei^ 
tainly  greater  than  any  conqueror's.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to  him  in  his  native  town, 
by  the  side  of  Klopstock,  who  likewise  was  bom 
in  Quedlinburg. 

2T.  M.'  FoissKT  was  two  years  older  than 
Lacordairo,  and  knew  him  weU  from  his  seven- 
teenth year  to  his  death.  He  made  a  study  of 
his  works  and  letters ;  and  he  has  now  probably 
in  his  Vie  d^  R.  P,  Lacordaire  done  all  that 
can  be  done  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  man. 
Whether  he  has  justly  estimated  him  in  rela- 
tion to  his  times,  and  given  as  true  a  judgment 
on  those  times  as  he  has  given  on  the  man,  is 
more  than  doubtfuL  "Scribantur  hsec  in 
generatione  altera"  is  his  motto ;  and  he  seems 
to  translate  it  "  for  another  generation."  The 
more  obvious  sense  is,  **  another  generation 
must  come  before  these  things  can  be  satisfac- 
torily written."  But  then  in  another  generation 
Lacordaire  will  only  be  visible  through  a  dis- 
tant perspective,  and  will  not  be  so  especially 
the  man  of  his  day,  as  to  occupy  men's  minds 
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to  the  extent  of  two  large  volumes.  A  work  of 
such  size  must  be  written  now  if  at  all.  M. 
Foisset  has  many  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  writing  such  a  history  as  he  has  undertaken. 
He  is  quite  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  party 
which  demands  of  the  historian,  not  truth,  but 
what  it  fancies  ought  to  be  truth  ;  biit  he  says, 
"  history  is  history,  and  is  nothing  if  not  true." 
He  acts  upon  his  principle  to  this  extent,  that 
he  relates  faithfully  all  details,  however  painful 
to  his  feelings,  however  glad  he  would  be  if 
they  were  not  true.  His  weakness  as  a  histo- 
rian consists  in  the  determined  a  priori  view 
which  he  takes,  and  of  the  general  explanation 
which  this  view  gives  him  of  European  history 
since  1789.  Thus  the  whole  work  becomes  a 
kind  of  apology  for  the  special  view  taken  by 
the  French  liberal  Catholics  of  about  1850  of 
the  action  of  the  Boman  Court  in  matters  of 
religion  during  the  final  decay  of  its  temporal 
power,  when  questions  of  politics  were  trans- 
lated into  questions  of  religion,  and  assent  was 
challenged  to  a  creed  which  was  only  a  party- 
manifesto  disguised  under  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage. He  goes  through  all  this  with  painful 
and  unnecessary  minuteness,  and  shows  that 
his  legal  education  and  long  experience  of  the 
processes  of  law  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  mar- 
ring his  powers  of  following  all  the  subtle 
changes  which  accompany  the  growth  of  a 
philosophical  schooL 

Lacordaire  himself  had  the  legal  training,  but 
he  lacked  the  long  practice  which  is  necessary 
to  hammer  the  legal  mind  into  its  typical  immo- 
bility. For  him  the  law  was  but  a  single 
phase  'of  a  multifarious  and  singularly  varied 
education.  First  with  a  mother  in  the  country, 
with  all  a  child's  faith,  then  at  school  in  Dijon, 
with  all  the  scepticism  of  a  young  Frenchman 
of  1812,  then  at  the  school  of  law  and  the 
debating  society,  then  at  Paris,  as  the  unem- 
ployed advocate  in  his  solitary  chambers,  then 
m  the  seminary,  with  all  his  difQculties  about 
reconciling  his  liberalism  with  the  old-fashioned 
views  of  the  clergy  around  him,  and  his  idea  of 
cutting  the  knot  by  joining  the  Jesuits — thus 
began  an  education  which  only  ended  with  his 
life.  After  his  ordination  he  refused  a  place  at 
Bome,  and  wished  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  from  inability  to  83rmpathize  with  the 
clergy  qjt  the  restoration.  Then  followed  his 
slow  attraction  to  Lamennais,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  remarkable 
friendship,  which  ended  in  his  public  submis- 
sion to  the  encyclicals  of  1882  and  1884.  Du- 
ring this  time  ne  attained  fame  in  conjunction 
wi&  Montalembert  by  his  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  education  against  the 
prescriptive  pri^eges  of  the  University  of 
France.  Then  came  a  period  of  solitary  study, 
resulting  in  his  first  appearance  as  a  great 
preacher  at  the  College  Stanislas,  and  ^ter- 
wu*ds  on  the  wider  stage  of  Ndtre  Dame.  Then 
came  his  rupture  with  Archbishop  de  Quelen, 
who  represented  the  "  ancient  Church  of  France 
with  its  maxims  and  its  methods."  Against, 
this  estimable  CkiUican's  wishes  Lacordaire 
wrote  and  published  his  Letter  on  the  Holy 
See,  in  which  he  Tand  Montalembert)  formula- 
ted the  views  of  me  new  schooL    This  was  ini 
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1886.  ThcD  came  his  preaching  at  Metz,  and 
\hi8  resolution  to  become  a  Dominican.  A  period 
of  retirement  in  Italy  followed,  before  he  return- 
ed to  the  pulpit  of  Ndtre  Dame  in  1848  and  1844. 
From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  busied  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
France.  In  1848  he  made  his  first  and  last 
entrance  into  political  life.  The  coup  d*6tat  of 
1861  put  a  final  close  to  his  public  courses  of 
conferences  in  Paris.  He  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  organizing  his  order  for  a  means  of 
education.  From  this  time  his  life  bears  a 
more  private  stamp  ;  his  influence  flowed  from 
him  not  directly  upon  the  public,  but  through 
his  friends.  His  biography  is  a  record  rather 
of  opinions  than  of  acts.  In  January  1861  he 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  November  in  the  same  year  he 
died.  Such  are  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  life 
which  M.  Foisset  fills  up  with  the  fullest  details, 
and  to  which  he  appends  a  final  chapter  of 
"  general  appreciation,"  carefully  put  together 
and  worthy  of  thoughtful  study. 

28.  The  authorship  of  the  new  History  of 
Austria  from  the  year  1848  has  been  avowed 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  volume. 
The  author  is  Baron  Helfert,  a  German  Aus- 
trian, formerly  in  the  army,  and  now  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  His  present  position  has  enabled  him 
to  use  a  series  x>f  important  sources  which  are 
not  generally  accessible,  and  to  reproduce  the 
tradition  preserved  in  Government  circles  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  1848.  This  often  leads 
him  to  represent  things  in  a  light  which  is  too 
conservative  and  too  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  nevertheless  his  work,  written  with 
great  intelligence  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  far  surpasses  in  merit  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  subject,  particularly  Springer's 
Austrian  History.  Nor  can  similar  works  on 
former  periods  of  Austrian  history,  such  as 
those  of  Lorentz,  Gindely,  and  Hurter,  compete 
with  it  either  in  the  method  or  completeness  of 
its  exposition.  The  present  volume  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  dangers  with 
which  Austria  was  menaced  by  the  nationalist 
mgitation  of  1848.  There  is  an  old  satirical 
•sketch  of  the  troubled  time  of  King  Lewis  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  represents  the 
Bohemian  State  Coach  with  horses  fastened  to 
it  both  before  and  behind,  and  urged  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  their  respective  drivers; 
inside  the  carriage  are  people  pulling  one  ano- 
ther's hair,  fighting,  and  drawing  their  swords, 
and  others  weeping  and  wailing.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  condition  of  Austria  in  1848,  as  the 
.present  author  observes,  may  be  imaged  by 
thatof  a  man  whose  arms  and  legs  are  dragged  in 
four  difierent  directions  at  the  same  time.  The 
Polish  agitation  on  the  north,  the  Italian  on 
the  south,  that  of  the  Magyars  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  the  Frankfurt  party  on  the  west,  were 
:i^l  alike  occupied  in  the  dissolution  and  de- 
:  struction  of  Austria. 

The  danger  of  the  Polish  movement,  as 
Baron  Helfert  well  remarks,  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  unconcealed  longing  of  the  Poles  for  a 
re-establishment  of  their  ancient  kingdom,  as 


in  their  endeavour  to  oppress  the  Ruthenitns, 
a  nationality  which  remained  faithful  to  tl^ 
collective  State  and  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  Poles  contended  for  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  Galicia,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  Ruthe- 
nians  to  be  recognised  at  all.  A  Ruthenian 
nationality  was  to  them  nothing  but  the  child 
of  certain  r6actionary  necessities  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  They  accused  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  and  Count  Stadion  of  having  caUed 
the  Ruthenians  into  existence,  of  having 
"invented"  them.  The  puerility  of  such 
fancies  is  evident ;  there  was  no  need  to  invent 
a  nationality  which  numbered  two  millioDS  in 
Galicia  and  twelve  mUlions  in  Russia.  But  the 
Poles  were  not  prepared  to  mete  out  equil 
measure  to  themselves  and  others ;  and,  while 
they^^^ere  always  ready  with  bitter  complaints 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Poland  by  the 
northern  powers,  they  thought  it  perfectly 
becoming  that  the  sons  of  Polish  nobles  should 
turn  their  dogs  into  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Ruthenians,  "  whose  language  was  only  fit  for 
dogs  to  learn  "  (p.  188). 

While  the  territorial  integrity  of  Austria  wis 
threatened  on  one  side  by  the  Poles,  it  had  to 
encounter  on  the  other  the  dangers  connected 
with  the  Italian  movement ;  and  the  negligence 
and  apathy  of  the  Government,  which  permit- 
ted the  German  elements  of  Southern  Tyrol  to 
die  out,  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
ItalianissimL  The  hankering  of  the  Italians, 
however,  after  Southern  Tyrol  has  a  show  of 
legitimacy  compared  with  their  claims  to  Goritz, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  where  they  are  a  mere 
handful  in  the  presence  of  a  compact  Slavonic 
population ;  atid  the  climax  of  absurdity  wv 
reached  when  they,  Kaf  i^oxyiv  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  took  upon  themselves  to  denounce  the 
popular  manifestations  of  the  Slavonians  to  the 
Vienna  Government  as  "revolutionary  move- 
ments." 

The  third  and  most  formidable  danger  came 
from  Hungary.  The  mad  haste  of  Joseph  il, 
the  recklessness  with  which  he  applied  his 
theories  to  the  entire  monarchy,  counteracted 
the  quiet  but  efiectual  efibrts  which  Maria 
Theresa  had  made  to  incorporate  Hungary  into 
the  political  unity  of  the  State.  Before  his 
death  he  was  compelled  to  loosen  the  bonds 
which  united  the  kingdom  with  Austria,  and 
to  give  new  life  to  the  dualism,  which  had  he- 
fore  been  gradually  expiring.  The  Magyars 
followed  up  their  success  with  energy.  They 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Magyar  language  throughout  the  dominions  (^ 
the  Hungarian  crown.  The  laws  they  carried 
through  the  Reichstag  down  to  1848  recall  the 
foolish  decree  of  Philip  u.,  by  which  the  Mooff 
were  to  learn  Spanish  wiliiin  three  years,  and 
thenceforth  to  discontinue  their  own  language. 
Baron  Helfert  describes  how,  step  by  step,  the 
opposition  to  this  exclusive  Magyarism  arose  on 
the  part  of  Slovaks,  Roumanians,  Serbs,  and 
Croats.  Unlike  Herr  Horvatt^  he  does  justice 
to  the  subject  nationalities ;  and  he  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  Magyarism  which  sprang  op 
within  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  St  St^ 
phen  was  not  a  mere  result  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  intrigues,  but  a  spontaneous  mofemeot 
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provoked  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Magyars.  In 
the  summer  of  1848  the  Groats,  Serbs,  Rou- 
manians, and  Slovaks  rose  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Magyar  commonwealth,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  was  a  genuine  popular 
insurrecUon,  with  all  the  bitt^ess  of  a  race 
conflict,  and  characterized  by  extraordinary 
ferocity  and  inhumanity.  The  final  issue  of 
this  struggle  depended  on  the  course  of  afifairs 
m  western  Aus&ia,  and  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Germans ;  and  here  comes  in  the  fourth  of  the 
dangers  indicated  by  Baron  Helf  ert 

This  he  calls  ''  Frankf urtism."  The  parlia- 
ment of  Frankfurt  had  undertaken  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  single  States  to  the  collec- 
tive body  politic.  The  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  the  proposed  constitution  were  of 
critical  import  for  Austria.  They  declared  that 
no  part  of  the  German  empire  could  be  united 
with  non-German  territories  so  as  to  form  a 
State.  On  this  proposal  the  Austrian  members 
were  divided.  With  the  majority,  in  which 
occur  the  names  of  Ameth,  Schmerling,  and 
Muhlfeld,  the  patriotic  sentiment  was  prepon- 
derant ;  and  tiiey  rejected  the  application  of 
the  new  constitution  to  Austria.  With  others, 
as  Giskra  and  Berger,  the  desire  for  an  inde- 
pendent centralized  German  constitution  pre- 
vailed. When  the  Parliament  by  a  large  ma- 
jority accepted  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs, it  became  clear  that  the  Austrian  pop- 
ulation and  the  Austrian  army  sided  with 
Ameth  and  Schmerling:  and  the  greater  be- 
came the  danger  by  which  the  monarchy  was 
threatened,  the  more  decidedly  was  this  spirit 
displayed.  The  Slavonic  populations  also,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Poles,  showed  their  con- 
cern for  the  stability  of  the  Austrian  State. 
They  claimed  the  complete  equality  of  all  Aus- 
trian nationalities,  the  abolition  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  Germans  and  Magyars ;  but  they  all 
agreed  in  desiring  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
Austria,  and  in  advocating  a  central  parliament 

The  author^s  sympathies  appear  also  to  be  in 
this  direction.  He  holds  fast  to  the  idea  of 
unity,  and  desires  to  see  the  more  important 
af&irs  of  the  commonwealth  decided  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  According  to  the  programme 
which  he  has  recently  defended  in  a  vigorous 

Eamphlet  directed  against  General  Fadujew, 
is  model  Austria  is  a  monarchical  transforma- 
tion of  Switzerland  or  the  United  States.  To 
Austria  is  thus  assigned  the  grand  and  elevat- 
ing task  of  mediating  between  the  three  great 
races  of  Europe — the  German,  the  Neo-Latin, 
and  the  Slavonic  The  failure  of  previous  ef- 
forts Baron  Helfert  explains  by  the  lack  of 
statesmanship ;  and  he  holds  that  the  obstacles 
to  the  present  re-organization  of  the  Empire 
come  from  the  Germans  and  Magyars  rather 
than  from  the  Salvonians. 

29.  A  North-German  diplomatist  has  en- 
deavoured to  ^ve  an  impartial  and  dispassion- 
ate judgment  on  the  French  coup  d*etat  of  the 
2d  of  December  1851.  As  far  as  the  occur- 
rence itself  is  concerned  his  work  contains  little 
that  is  new ;  but  it  embodies  both  new  and  in- 
teresting matter  with  regard  to  the  impression 
made  by  it  on  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 


The  author  lays  stress  on  the  contradiction  be- 
tween a  National  Assembly  supreme  in  theory, 
but  in  fact  deprived  of  all  real  power,  and  a 
President,  who  in  theory  was  only  the  execu* 
tive  organ  of  the  Assembly,  but  really  held  in 
his  hands  the  whole  power  of  a  centralized  ad- 
ministration.   He  is  perhaps  too  much  disposed 
to  side  with  the  President  against  the  Assembly ; 
and  he  goes  too  far  in  pleading  that  the  state  of 
things  left  the  President  no  alternative,  but 
forced  him  into  antagonism  to  the  Assembly. 
In  this  sense  he  quotes  the  letter  from  Count 
Royer  du  Nord  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
which  she  is  invited  to  re-enter  France,  and  M. 
Thiers  and  General  Ghangamier  are  represent- 
ed as  determined  to  send  the  President  to  Yin* 
cennes.    He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
most  conspicuous  liberal  statesmen  in  Europe, 
Palmerston  and  Gavour,   accepted   the    coup 
d'etat,   and    acknowledged  the    impracticable 
nature  of  the  situation  to  which  the  President's 
act  put  an  end.  He  cites  documents,  despatches, 
and  letters  of  Baron  Brunow,  Lord  Kussell, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  Prince  Mettemich,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  others,   which  abundantly 
prove  how  agreeably  the  diplomatists  of  Europe 
were  surprised   at    the  'salvation  of    society 
effected  by  the  President's  act     Palmerston 
endeavoured  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg^  and  to  create  a 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  new  ruler  of 
France.     He  expressed  his  assent  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Paris,  and  sent  his  congra- 
tulations to  the  French  ambassador  in  London. 
Soon  after  his    dismissal  from    the    Foreign 
Secretaryship,  the  Russell  Ministry  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  advent  of  the  first  Derby  Ad- 
ministration, with  Lord  Malmesbury,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  for  Foreign  Secretary, 
was  a  fresh  security  for  the  intimate  and  cordial 
relations  of  England  with  the  new    French 
Government     The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  through 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  expressed  its  satisfaction 
at  what  had  taken  place.    It  saw  in  the  success 
of  the  President  a  firm  euarantee  for  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  declared  that  it  constrained  it- 
self "  de  subordonner  k  dcs  interets  majeurs 
et  k  Tamour  de  la  paix  le  sentiment  apparent 
de  dignity,  qui  pourrait  le  faire  hesiter  k  accorder 
Tegalit^  de  rang  k  un  individu  tel  que  Louis 
Napoleon."     The  Cabinet  of   St   Petersburg 
entertained  some  legitimist  scruples,  but  still 
rejoiced  at  the  event;  and  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las was  persoaded  that  the  President,  a  man 
^^d'un  caractere  si  noble,   de  sentiments  si 
Aleves,''  would  only  make  use  of  his  power 
to  put  down  the  revolutionary  party,  and  would 
dispense  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  or,  at  worst, 
;  only  accept  the  crown  for  ten  years.     When 
the  coup  d'etat  developed  into  the  plebiscite 
and  the  revival  of  the  empire,  Nicholas  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  cipher  lu.  was  in  con- 
tradiction with  history  and  with  the  policy  of 
Russia.     But  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuvs  declined 
any  discussion  with  the  Russian  amoassador  on 
what  he  termed  an  accomplished  fact,  and  ob- 
served that  he  had  no  remark  to  make  on  the 
Russian  despatch,  beyond  expressing  his  admi- 
ration of  the  elegance  of  its  style.     Thereupon 
Russia  and  the  other  powers  that  had  overcome 
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Napoleon  I.  considered  the  question,  whether 
the  Napoleon  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
**  the  third^'  would  in  consequence  lay  claim  to 
the  frontier  which  Napoleon  i.  had  never  re- 
nounced. In  order  to  insure  themselves 
against  this  result,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  signed  in  London,  on  the 
3d  of  Decemher  1862,  a  protocol,  by  which 
they  acknowledged  Napoleon  as  Emperor,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  they  held  the  new 
Emperor  bound  by  his  promises  with  r^ard  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  they  would  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  territorial 
arrangement 

80.  Massimo  d^Azeolio's  letters  to  his  wife 
stretch  over  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
from  January  1838  to  October  1865,  and  are 
interesting  as  a  study  of  character,  though  they 
add  no  poHtTcal  facts  of  any  importance  to  the 
known  history  of  his  life.  They  are  graceful 
and  gossiping  eflfusions,  and  not  being  intended 
for  publication  are  clear  from  any  suspicion  of 
stage-effect  Azeglio  appears  in  them  as  an 
affectionate  son,  husband,  and  father,  a  sensi- 
tive artist,  an  ardent  patriot,  a  brave  soldier, 
a  truthful,  honourable,  and  lueh-minded  man. 
Even  when  politi«il  failure  and  military  defeat 
might  well  excuse  some  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion, there  is  nothing  indicated  but  a  chivalrous 
faith  and  a  resignation  free  from  fanaticism  or 
morbidness.  With  all  his  truthfulness  und 
simplicity  of  character,  he  had  both  the  art  and 
the  habit  of  irony,  and  never  gave  way  to  the 
temptation  of  converting  frankness  into  bruta- 
lity. When  he  mot  two  Jesuits  in  his  mother's 
boudoir,  he  was  so  courteous  that  ^*  mamma  mi 
guardava  tra  lo  stupito  e  il  conttoto,  con  quel 
due  occhi  che  apre  in  simili  occasioni:*'  the 
clerical  side,  however,  "  m'  ha  subito  conosciuto 
non  per  roba  sua."  An  amusing  instance  of 
his  patriotism  is  his  objecting  to  his  wife's 
driving  in  a  drag  belonging  to  an  Italian  Anglo- 
maniac  :  *•''  Per  quanto  sia  curioso,  amabile,  un 
anglomano  d  sempre  per  me  Tapice  dell*  anti- 
patia,  perchd  mi  ricorda  Finferiorit^  e  Tabbie- 
zione  della  patria."  When  the  minister  La 
Margherita  opened  letters  at  the  Post-office,  he 
wrote  as  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  notes  to  his 
wife :  "  As  it  is  very  probable  that  this  letter, 
before  reaching  your  hands,  will  pass  throu^ 
those  of  Margherita,  I  avail  mvself  of  the  for- 
tunate coincidence  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
means  he  employs,  equally  honourable  to  his 
character  and  to  the  cause,'*  etc  He  after- 
wards asked  his  wife  if  she  had  received  the 
letter  from  which  he  quotes  this  passage.  As 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  correspondence,  it  pro- 
bably went  to  the  address  it  was  really  destmed 
for. 

!rhe  little  notes  to  *'  dear  Rina,**  his  daughter 
by  his  first  wife,  and  his  only  child,  are  among 
the  geo^s  of  the  bcok:— "Caia  bambina  mia, 
voglio  che  preghi  mammina^  quando  passend  da 
Geneva,  di  condurti  alia  chiesa  del  cappuccini : 
alia  balaustra  dell*,'  altar  maggiore,  in  terra,  a 
sinistra,  vedrai  una  lapide,  sulla  quale  legge- 
rai  il  nome  di  mio  padre  e  mia  madre  che  vi 
sono  sepolti,  e  che  hanno  &tto  tanto  bene 
'^uando  erano  vivi,  e  ne  hanno  volute  tanto 


a  me.  Domanderai  loro  che,  in  cielo,  pre- 
ghino  Dio  che  ti  dia  salute,  e  ti  faccia  buont 
e  f  elice,  e  che  preghino  anche  per  me :  la  tot 
preghiera  sar^  certamente  ascoltata,  e  Dio  ti 
benedica."  It  is  the  same  man  who  writes, 
during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1848:  *'I 
have  reached  head-quarters  and  have  seen  tiie 
reeking  battle-field  of  Goito.  The  dash,  the 
spirit  of  the  army  during  this  action  were  mar* 
vellous.  This  is  what  f  call  to  live  I  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  twenty,  and  am  insensible  to  hunger, 
thirst,  or  weariness.  Per  Dio !  We  are  at  the 
war  of  independence  at  last  I** 

The  part  of  his  career  of  which  he  was  most 
proud  was  his  journey  through  the  Papal  States, 
to  observe  the  wants  of  the  people  and  estimate 
the  validity  of  their  complaints,  so  as  to  make 
them  known  to  the  Roman  court     At  first  he 
does  not  think  much  of  Pius  ix.,  of  the  carni- 
vale  per  I'amnistia-^^il  Papa  chiamato  fuori, 
gettati  i  bouquets  e  le  corone,  come  alia  Cerrito" 
or  of  the  encvclical  of  1846,  which  so  dis- 
appointed the  liberals  of  Piedmont,  but  which 
he  considered  a  simple  platitude,  not  intolerant, 
but  only  unseasonable.      The  notion  of  the 
Church  being  persecuted  at  that  time  he  found 
ridiculous ;  it  was  a  mere  formula  of  the  secre- 
tary not  written  by  the  Pope,  who  must  hare 
been  astonished  when  he  read  it,  and  who,  if 
he  had  spoken  at  all,  would  have  found  some- 
thing to  say  more  elevated,  true,  and  important 
After  his  first  audience  of  the  Pope  in  Februair 
1847,  he  writes : — "  E  uomo  distinto  per  intel- 
letto,   cuore  e  maniere,  che  sono  del  migltor 
tuono.     Ti  dico  io,  che  el  gVha  tornur  nel  sue 
genere.**    "  Speaking  of  my  book,  he  remarked 
that  I  had  been  a  little  hard  on  his  predecessor. 
I  answered  that  I  was  sorry  if  he  was  displeased, 
but  thought  I  had  acted  conscientiously  and  in 
a  good  cause ;  besides  which,  I  had  been  moyed 
by  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  things  I  had 
seen.    He  answered,  with  a  half  sigh,  *  Things 
certainly  could  not  have  gone  on  as  they  were; 
and,  moreover,  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  up- 
right intentions.'     He  spoke  of  many  thin^ 
and  said  he  intended  to  go  on  doing  all  ne 
could,  but  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  arduous 
task.''    Then  came  Azeglio's  moderate  course. 
He  received  the  Pope*s  blessing  for  amicahly 
stopping  a  liberal  journal  secretlv  printed  in 
Rome ;  and  he  tried  to  set  up  a  public  and  uni- 
versal Italian  association  caUed  the  Concordia, 
to  ameliorate  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
state  of  the  nation,  hj  means  of  legality,  mode- 
ration, absolute  publicity,  and  entire  absence  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.     The  excesses  of  both 
parties  were  tobe  combated ;  the  game  of  lotto 
and  drink  were  to  be  discouraged ;  education, 
employment  of  time,  schools,  etc..  were  to  be 
encouraged ;  and  agents  were  to  bo  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  arouse  the  people,  and  convert 
them  to  liberal  doctrines. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Azeglia  with  a  charac- 
ter which  raised  him  far  above  Oavour  as  a  man, 
had  to  yield  to  him  as  a  politician.  He  was  » 
pioneer,  who  organized  the  impulse  to  Italian 
unity,  purified  it  from  nftmy  of  its  extreme  ele- 
ments, and  prepared  it  as  the  basis  of  the  action 
of  a  strong  statesman.  This  He  probably  couia 
not  have  eflfected  without  that  high  scale  oi 
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morality  which  he  demanded  in  politics,  and 
which  made  hun  so  desponding  when  he  exa- 
mined the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon.  **  To 
have  a  good  dinner,"  he  say s^ in  allusion  to  this 
subject,  '4t  is  not  enough  to  have  the  best 
cook  in  the  world,  if  you  only  provide  him  with 
dead  cats  as  materia  prima,  and,  above  all,  if 
you  refuse  him  a  single  grain  of  salt"  His 
conception  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  reforms 
required  helped  him  to  escape  superficiahty  in 
the  measures  he  proposed.  At  the  same  tune, 
his  opinion  of  the  treachery  and  imbecility  of 
public  men  prevented  his  taking  the  requisite 
trouble  to  make  them  act  as  he  wished.  It  is 
not  that  he  was  too  pure-souled  for  a  politician, 
or  too  conscientious  about  his  means;  that 
would  be  imiy)ssible.  But  he  was  too  fastidious 
about  the  character  of  those  he  had  to  act  with, 
and  made  too  great  requisitions  on  their  man- 
ner and  tone. 

81.  Thb  publication  of  Paisages  from  the 
English  Note  Books  qf  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is 
described  by  the  editor  as  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  made  to  the  demand  for  a  life  of  that 
author*.  With  the  omission  of  the  passages 
afterwards  worked  up  into  Our  Old  Some,  the 
journals  are  published  as  the^  were  written ; 
and,  though  tney  throw  less  light  on  the  lite- 
rary method  of  the  writer  than  the  American 
notes  belonging  to  the  time  of  his  greatest  fer- 
tility in  composition,  they  perhaps  do  more  to 
illustrate  his  personal  character.  But  their 
chief  merit  is  that  of  reflecting  vriUiout  disguise 
the  prepossessions  of  an  average  An^rican 
travelling  in  Europe.  In  his  own  country, 
Hawthorne's  appetite  for  strange  emotions  led 
him  to  treasure  up  notes  of  the  external  oddi- 
ties of  the  persons  he  met  with,  such  oddities 
being,  on  the  whole,  more  numerous  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  also  to  record  the  slight- 
est fancy,  suggested  by  external  objects,  which 
gave  promise  of  producing,  when  sufficiently 
laboured,  the  quamjb  weird  effect  in  which  he 
excelled.  What  he  seems  to  have  sought  in 
England  is  sensations,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
*^  impressions"  of  a  general  charact^,  which  he 
looked  forward  to  converting  subsequently  into 
so  much  eloquent  or  picturesque  writing  for 
his  countrymen.  Like  most  ordinary  travellers, 
he  was  not  in  search  of  any  particular  pleasure 
or  advantage ;  one  piece  of  knowledge  is  much 
the  same  to  him  as  another.  But  he  had  a  true 
trayeller*s  sense  of  duty.  Without  caring  for 
architecture,  he  gazed  at  cathedrals  till  he 
thought  he  admired  York  Minster;  without 
any  taste  for  art,  he  haimted  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  the  British  Museum  till  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  there  might  be  beauty  in 
Italian  painting  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  ;  thoueh 
sincerely  convinced  that  the  present  fashion  for 
the  picturesque  in  scenery  is  an  ephemeral  one, 
he  rambled  about  the  English  and  Scottish 
lakes  till  he  was  fairly  tired  of  admiring.  And 
as  he  recorded  with  impartial  candour  both 
disappointment  and  delieht,  and  was  seized  by 
both  alternately  on  nearly  every  occasion,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  conclusions  he  had  arrived 
at  by  the  end  of  his  stay. 


In  some  respects  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  these  notes  and  the  ordinary  books 
which  half -educated  travellers  often  publish  on 
their  return  from  a  short  visit  to  some  foreign 
land.  Hawthorne  makes  the  mistake  common 
to  tourists,  of  looking  upon  the  country  he  was 
visiting  as  one  large  show-room.  He  suspects 
every  public  character  who  is  pointed  out  to 
him  of  being  conscious  of  his  observation; 
and  he  has  a  comical  sense  of  injury  when  any 
famous  sight  falls  short,  as  he  thinks,  of  what 
the  ne\v  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
old.  He  had  formed  beforehand  a  general 
notion  of  what  the  ideal  English  village  or  towr^ 
or  country-house  ought  to  be  like,  and  also  of 
the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  them  ought  to 
call  up  in  the  breast  of  an  imaginative  author ; 
if  the  result  answers  to  his  expectations,  he 
extols  the  spectacle  in  terms  which  no  mere 
spectacle  can  exactly  deserve,  whilst  in  the 
more  common  case  of  disenchantment  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  find  a  reason  deep  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  Zoological  Gardens  in  London 
he  condemns  as  not  coming  up  to  the  Utopian 
idea  of  **  a  garden  of  Eden,  where  all  the  animal 
kingdom  had  regained  a  happy  home."  The 
Crystal  Palace  fares  still  worse,  as  "  uncongenial 
with  the  English  character,  without  privacy, 
destitute  of  mass,  weight,  and  shadow,  unsus- 
ceptible of  ivy,  lichens,  or  any  mellowness  from 
age."  The  notion  that  a  nation  shows  its  histo- 
rical antiquity  by  some  visible  equivalent  for 
wrinkles  and  grey  hair  is  prominent  through- 
out ;  and  the  author  avows  that  Conway  Castle 
and  the  other  Welsh  ruins  "quite  fill  up  one^s 
idea."  He  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that  the 
"  idea"  in  question  is  not  only  purely  subject- 
ive but  also  a  little  mechanical ;  and  when  he 
goes  the  length  of  complaining  that  the  Douglas 
whose  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  at 
Stirling  .Castle  only  fell  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
instead  of  "tumbling  headlong  from  a  great 
height,"  he  recalls  Goethe's  sentimental  prince, 
who  wanted  rocks,  ruins,  moonlight,  and  history, 
all  made  to  order.  But  ancient  castles  and 
abbeys  are  on  the  whole  fair  game  for  the  ima- 
gination: he  attempte  a  more  arduous  task 
when  he  endeavours  to  seize  the  "general 
effect"  of  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  Man- 
chester or  the  Natilral  History  Collections  at 
the  British  Museum.  From  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don to  the  first  barefooted  beggar  he  saw  in 
Liverpool,  he  was  bent  upon  studying  every- 
thing, entering  into  the  spirit  of  everything, 
and  lastly,  and  principally,  describing  every- 
thing in  terms  worthy  of  his  literary  reputation. 
He  would  have  thought  it  treason  to  his  ima- 
ginative faculties  to  suspect  that  miles  of  glass- 
cases  or  painted  canvas  really  have  no  dominant 
idea,  and  that  they  were  simply  put  together 
for  the  convenience  of  classes  to  which  he  did  not 
belong — ^the  students,  that  is,  of  science  and  art 

The  social  impressions  of  fk  tolerably  candid 
stranger  are  always  instructive;  and  Haw- 
thorne, who  never  forgets  that  heis  &  stranger, 
may  probably  be  trusted  when,  in  spite  of  his 
prepossessions,  the  only  national  characteris- 
tics that  strike  him  as  strange  are  such  trifles 
as  the  arrangement  of  butchers*  shops,   the 
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dress  of  women  of  the  working  classes,  easier 
intercourse  between  rich  and  poor,  and  such 
traveller's  wonders  as  a  labouring  man  eating 
oysters  in  a  ferry-boat  He  regards  England  as 
constantly  posing  to  herself  and  her  colonies 
as  a  model  of  dignified  and  venerable  old  age ; 
and,  in  the  main,  he  misrepresents  her  as  little 
as  is  compatible  with  this  idea.  The  notes  are 
the  work  of  a  good-tempered,  impressionable 
man,  who  succeeded  in  one  narrow  field  of 
literature ;  but  they  show  little  real  ability,  and 
none  of  that  artificial  mastery  of  men  and 
things  which  a  liberal  education  seldom  fails  to 
give,  at  least  in  appearance. 

82.  Dean  Stanley's  Essays  on  ^Questions  of 
Church  and  State  show  a  remarkable  consis- 
tency of  view  through  an  eventful  and  change- 
ful period  of  twenty  years.  The  author,  if  he 
holds  the  concrete  dogmatic  results  of  religious 
controversy  in  no  estimation,  yet  looks  upon 
controversy  itself  as  a  healthful  exercise  which 
prepares  the  ground,  and  upon  the  dogmas  as 
a  volcanic  product  which  by  its  decomposition 
becomes  the  soil  out  of  which  culture  produces 
its  harvest  He  does  not  however  regard  dog- 
ma in  artificial  resurrection  with  tiie  same 
philosophical  tolerance  as  he  displays  to 
dogma  in  its  natural  genesis.  Perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  solitary  point  in  which  he  can 
be  charged  with  want  of  equity,  namely  his 
attitude  towards  the  ritualists.  The  valuable 
point  he  considers,  in  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions is  not  the  dogma  which  hitherto  has  given 
their  formative  impulse,  but  the  organizations 
themselves.  In  this  he  is  one  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  attacks,  though  Mr. 
Arnold  is  himself  a  notable  sinner  against  the 
rule  which  he  enforces.  And  in  &uth  it  is 
hard  to  swim  against  the  current  of  the  age. 
All  the  world  over,  people  who  reject  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  the  work  of  institu- 
tions are  apologizing  for  and  attempting  to 
preserve  the  institutions  themselves,  on  the 
ground  that  as  mere  organizations  they  are  too 
valuable  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  &ey  may 
be  put  to  a  better  use.  Everywhere  the  spirits 
of  |;heorists  are  wandering  over  the  battle-field, 
striving  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
that  they  may  use  their  limbs  and  their  arms  for 
a  new  purpose.  Comte,  whose  insight  into  so- 
cial movements  was  greater  thap  into  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  laid  down  as  a  radical  propo- 
sition of  his  sociology:  "que  ce  que  devait 
necessairement  p6rir  ainsi,  dans  le  catholi- 
cisrae,  c'6tait  la  doctrine,  et  non  Uorganisation." 
And  what  Comte  thought  of  the  national  es- 
tablishment of  France  many  in  ikngland  think 
of  the  difierent  establishments  there.  Among 
these  are  men  like  Dean  Stanley,  whose  aim 
is  "to  maintain  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  the  Church  as  a  national  institution,  com- 
prehending the  largest  variety  of  religious  life 
which  it  is  possible  practically  to  comprehend, 
and  claiming  the  utmost  elasticity  which  '  the 
will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  order  of 
this  realm '  will  permit" 

From  this  point  of  view  Dean  Stanley  dis- 
cussed, as  they  arose,  the  successive  contro- 
versies on  the  Gorham  case,  on  Essays  and 


Reviews^  on  Subscription  to  the  Articles  in 
the  Church  and  tJniversities,  on  Ritualism,  on 
Dr.  Colenso,  and  on  the  Irish  Establishment 
Ten  essays  are  occupied  with  these  special 
points.  The  eleventh  is  a  more  general  one, 
on  "  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
in  its  relations  to  the  Bible,  to  history  and 
philosophy,  and  to  doctrines.  A  great  part  of 
the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  forecast  of  the  future 
of  this  theology.  Of  the  five  concluding  essays 
one  is  upon  the  Ammergau  Mystery  as  acted 
in  1860.  The  four  others  are  personal — Recol- 
lections of  Philaret,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  biographies  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  Dean 
Milman,  and  Mr.  Keble.  These  essays  are 
judged  by  their  author  to  be  more  congenial 
to  quiet  spirits,  and  to  be  of  moi^  general  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  to  topics  akin  to  these  that  he 
promises  in  future  to  address  himself.  All 
the  persons  whom  he  commemorates  have  their 
appropriate  lesson  to  teach.  The  gentle  and 
enthusiastic  ritualist  Philaret,  he  points  out, 
had  incurred  the  anathemas  of  the  Athanasians 
by  his  avowed  rejection  of  the  double  proces- 
sion ;  whence  his  readers  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  may  be  a  good  ritualist 
and  yet  reject  dogma.  On  the  other  hand, 
Julius  Hare  is  an  example  of  a  man  who  was 
able  "  in  a  time  when  the  panic  of  Germany 
mounted  almost  to  a  monomania  in  many  ex- 
cellent persons,  to  prove  in  his  own  person  that 
a  man  might  be  deeply  versed  m  German 
theology  without  being  an  infidel,"  and  might 
"  take  an  active  and  beneficial  share  in  all  ec- 
clesialtical  movements  without  being  a  parti- 
san." Milman  was  one  of  the  earliest  liberal 
theologians  in  the  Anglican  Church,  who  by 
mere  patience  and  sUence  lived  down  the 
storm  which  was  raised  against  him,  and  at 
last  found  himself  an  oracle  in  the  very  Church 
which  had  once  abominated  him.  Keble 
might  seem  to  be  a  difSculty ;  and  indeed  Dean 
Stanley  has  to  admit  and  disown  the  dogmatic 
narrowness  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But 
he  claims  the  poet  for  his  own.  "Keble,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  was  not  a  sacred, 
but  a  secular  poet"  Much  of  his  most  reli- 
gious poetry  "might  have  been  written  by  the 
least  dieological  of  men."  "As  a  poet  he  not 
only  touched  the  ^eat  world  of  literature,  but 
he  was  also  a  free-minded,  free-speaking  think- 
er." And  the  Dean  proceeds  to  give  "in- 
stances of  this  broad  and  philosophic  vein  in 
the  poet,  the  more  striking  from  their  contrast 
with  his  opposite  tendencies  in  connection  with 
his  ecclesiastical  party."  It  is  certainly  a 
triumph  of  advocacy  to  put  Keble  into  the 
witness-box  as  an  advocate  of  liberalism,  and 
to  make  him  confess  by  a  skilful  cross-oxanu- 
nation.  Such  arguments,  however,  tend  to  re- 
fute themselves  by  their  very  cleverness. 
Those  who  claim  Keble  for  a  liberal  are  bound 
to  be  contented  with  a  liberalism  of  Keble*s 
stamp. 

83.  Herr  Von  Trbischcke  belongs  to  that 
class  of  German  historians  who  advocate  the 
formation  of  a  national  German  State  under 
Prussia,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria. 
Though  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  education,  he 
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has  come  forward  as  a  determined  champion 
of  Prussia,  ipsis  Borussis  Borussior,  and  has 
acquired  a  certain  reputation  among  the  so- 
called  national-liberal  party,  bj  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  ho  declares  war  against  all  the 
minor  States  of  Germany.  He  has  written  no 
historical  works  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  only  essays,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  so  much  to  investigate  or  narrate  facts  as 
to  offer  reflections  on  them.  These  essays  al- 
ways haye  strong  party  colour ;  but  they  are 
clcTer,  and  pleasant  in  style;  and  a  marked 
feature  in  them  is  the  great  boldness  and  as- 
surance with  which  thej  judge  men  and 
things.  Thoy  have  accordmgly  met  with  great 
success  amongst  the  author's  fellow-partisans, 
and  also  amongst  that  semi-educated  public 
which  is  fond  of  light  reading,  and  does  not 
understand  that  his  boldness  and  assurance 
spring  from  the  superficial  character  of  a  mind 
which  eschews  profound  questions  altogether. 
Two  new  volumes  of  these  essays  have  just 
appeared.  They  begin  with  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  recent  history  of  France,  in  which 
•the  author  accounts  for  the  failure  of  all  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  on  behalf  of  a  i^arlia- 
mentary  constitution  in  that  country,  by  point- 
ing to  the  total  want  of  local  and  corporate 
self-government — ^an  explanation  which  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,  but  has  long  been  familiar. 
The  next  essay  is  on  Gavour,  to  whom  the 
author  assigns  a  very  high  position  among 
statesmen,  and  naturally  so  from  his  point  of 
view,  since  the  Italian  annexations  were  a 
precedent  for  those  in  Germany.  Then  follow 
essays  on  the  Netherlands,  and  on  several 
German  dramatists,  and  finally,  reflections  on 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  Germany  in 
which  the  writer's  whole  tendency  is  summed 
up.  By  Germany  he  really  means  only  Prus- 
sia, which  is  to  absorb  aU  the  other  German 
States,  either  by  persuasion  or  violence.  He 
expliciUy  declares  the  present  Northern 
confederation  to  be  only  a  state  of  transition 
to  complete  unity.  So  strong  is  the  party 
spirit  in  which  he  writes  that  ne  actually  ex- 
tols the  Prussian  monarchy  for  the  continuity 
of  its  development,  in  which  he  sees  the  sequel 
of  German  development;  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Prussian  State  resulted  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire,  and  that 
the  modem  Prussian  kingdom  has  nothing 
v^hatever  in  common  with  the  empire  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen.  The  author's  partisanship  has 
made  him  absolutely  reverse  historical  facts ; 
for  the  great  characteristic  feature  of  the  Prus- 
sian State  is  its  artificial  formation,  which  is 
the  exact  contradictory  of  historical  conti- 
nuity. 

84.  M.  Victor-  Cherbuliez,  hitherto  chiefly 
known  by  some  remarkable  serial  novels  in 
the  Revue  dee  Deux  Monde$y  has  now  put 
forward  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  historian 
or  political  writer.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
chosen  a  subject  of  great  present  interest, 
VAllemagne  politique  depuie  la  paix  de 
Prague^  and  he  treats  it  with  considerable 
skill  and  success.  It  is  however  a  purely  na- 
tional success.    He  considers  German  affairs 


exclusively  through  a  French  medium,  and 
thus  presents  them  under  a  point  of  view  cal- 
culated to  please  his  countrymen.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  Germany.  He  appears 
to  appreciate  its  literature,  to  have  conversed 
with  its  leading  spirits,  and  to  have  studied 
its  history;  but  he  has  not  lived  its  life  or 
sounded  the  depth  of  its  thought  The  aspi- 
ration of  Germany  for  unity  is  hardly  touched  in 
his  book ;  and  in  this  respect  he  typifies  the 
general  mind  of  France.  The  French  habit  of 
ignoring  this  German  tendency  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  colour-blindness  for  the  special 
hue,  which  is  clearly  enough  seen  in  other 
cases,  but  from  voluntary  ignorance.  Neither 
the  past  nor  the  present  triumphs  of  Prussia 
can  be  explained  without  recognizing  the  force 
of  this  aspiration;  and  if  Frenchmen  have 
obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  the 
reason  is  that  it  contradicts  the  chauvinism  of 
a  portion  of  the  population,  because  it  con- 
demns by  anticipadon  every  kind  of  enterprise 
against  the  Rhine  provinces. 

M.  Cherbuliez  divides  his  book  into  five 
main  divisions,  to  which  he  gives  somewhat 
sensational  titles ;  but  their  contents  are  real 
contents,  and  y;^'ee-fourths  of  them  are  true, 
and  made  attractive  by  a  graphic  and  nervous 
style,  happy  expressions,  and  thoughts  some- 
times onginal,  often  paradoxical.  Ho  consid- 
ers the  natural  consequences  of  the  Peace  of 
Prague  to  have  been  on  the  one  hand  the  isola- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  on  the  other  a  Franco- 
Austrian  alliance.  These  are  things  which  the 
author  was  by  no  means  alone  in  prophesying ; 
but  facts  have  fooled  the  prophets.  Prussia 
has  not  been  isolated,  at  least  from  Southern 
Germany;  and  Austria  has  not  joined  her 
l^ons  with  those  of  France.  It  must  however 
be  remembered  that  Prussia  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  attacked  by  France  on  grounds 
which  were  almost  universally  thought  futile ; 
and  to  be  thus  assailed  was  worth  a  large  ad- 
ditional army.  The  second  chapter  of  the 
book— on  the  Prussian  character  and  constitu- 
tional and  absolute  monarchy — is  one  of  the 
best ;  but  here  also  there  are  many  allowances 
to  be  made.  The  author  is  too  fond  of  an- 
titheses and  contrasts;  and  to  render  them 
more  effective  he  contrasts  absolute  opinions 
and  well-defined  situations,  forgetting  what  he 
has  before  said  of  the  half-tones  which  in 
Germany  soften  and  modify  the  transitions. 
There  are  also  errors  which  do  not  proceed 
from  ignorance,  for  the  author  knows  his 
subject  well,  but  from  his  one-sided  nation- 
alism. Thus  he  says,  **  Enfin  au  m6pris  d'une 
disposition  constitutionelle,  la  gratuite  de  Ten- 
seignement  est  abolie."  This  reads  as  if  the 
*^ gratuity"  had  always  existed  in  Prussia. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  had  been  written 
in  the  constitution  of  1850,  but  had  never 
been  realized,  because  it  had  never  been 
claimed ;  the  measure  of  1869  simply  propos- 
ed to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  into  accord- 
ance with  existing  facts.  The  chapter  on  the 
constitution  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  friendly  one ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  dear-sighted.  And  friends  and  foes 
can  hardly   help  agreeing  that  the  King  of 
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Prussia  is  omnipotent  in  the  Confederation, 
and  that  the  Federal  Parliament  is  often, 
against  its  wiU,  an  instrument  for  checkmating 
the  Prussian  Parliament  M.  Cherbulioz  does 
not  know  South  Germany  and  its  parties  as  well 
as  he  does  the  Northern  Confederation ;  but  on 
that  subject  also  he  has  given  some  important 
details  with  precision.  His  last  chapter,  on 
the  ambition  and  dangers  of  Prussian  policy, 
though  imreasonably  hostile,  is  worth  more 
attention.  But  he  scarcely  writes  like  a  serious 
politician  when  he  first  says  that  France  ought 
not  to  oppose  the  organization  of  a  federal  and 
constitutional  Germany,  and  then  adds,  on  the 
same  page,  that  she  ought  to  impose  the  condi- 
tion that  this  developed  Germany  shall  pledge 
herself  not  to  quarrel  causelessly  with  other 
nations.  He  admits  the  formation  of  a  great 
power  on  condition  that  it  will  give  a  bond  for 
its  good  behaviour. 

85.  The  record  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  experience 
of  the  educational  training  afforded  in  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is 
interesting,  and,  with  certain  qualifications, 
valuable.  The  author  is  a  young  man  who 
obtained  three  senior  scholarships  and  the  Uni- 
versity gold  medal.  He  has  been  a  distinguish- 
ed student;  Bind  the  University  might  be 
tempted  to  quote  his  work  against  his  argu- 
ment, for  he  gives  evidence  of  a  trained  intellect 
and  a  well-stored  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  such  a  graduate  condemns  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Queen's  Colleges  is  one 
of  significance  and  importance.  His  conclusions 
are  however  of  very  imequal  weight.  As  a  re- 
ormer,  or  rather  as  an  eradicator,  he  is  induced 
o  dwell  altogether  on  the  defects  of  the  insti- 
tutions he  arraigns.  As  a  young  man  with  a 
hi^h  ideal  of  what  a  university  should  be,  his 
criticism  of  institutions  where  the  ideal  is  low 
is  proportionately  severe.  And  having  had  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  other  universities, 
and  having  never  made  a  study  of  their  internal 
life,  he  condemns  as  exceptional  faults  many 
defects  which  are  common  to  most  universities. 
He  does  well  to  discriminate  sharply  between 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  professional  schools. 
The  o£Bcial  reports  do  not  do  this ;  if  they  did, 
the  proper  teaching  of  a  university  would  be 
shown  to  have  had  no  success.  Numerically, 
the  students  in  Arts  are  known  to  be  compara- 
tively, few.  Catholic  parents  are  as  likely  to 
send  their  sons  to  a  College  where  the  Pro- 
fessors are  theoretically  all  Protestant  as  to  a 
College  on  the  mixed  system  where  they  are 
almost  exclusive  in  fact,  though  not  in  theory. 
The  partisans  of  the  Colleges  complain  that  the 
lack  of  numerical  success  is  due  to  the  absence 
or  scarcity  of  intermediate  schools.  Tt  was 
hoped  that  the  establishment  of  the  Colleges 
would  tend  to  develop  such  schools.  Has  it 
done  so  ?  The  State  system  of  primary  schools 
eradicated  almost  all  the  minor  schools  where 
classics,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  were  taught  Have  the  Queen's 
Collies  encouraged  and  helped  to  develop  the 
existence  of  larger  schools  of  the  same  kind? 
It  is  here  that  Mr.  O'DonnelPs  personal  experi- 
ence is  of  especial  value.     He  was  first  a  pupil 


of  one  of  those  minor  schools  which  succumbed. 
He  next  had  to  enter  one  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Protestant  Endowed  Schools,  which  had  been 
opened  to  Catholics.  When  the  Jesuits  opened 
a  Catholic  College  at  Galway,  he,  with  the  other 
Catholic  pupils,  left  the  Endowed  School  to 
enter  it  From  the  Jesuit  College  he  passed  to 
the  Queen's  College.     His  experience  goes  to 

Erove  that  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  College 
as  been  not  to  foster  but  to  interfere  with  and 
to  injure  the  schools.    Now  Mr.  Berwick.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in  nis  Re- 
port in  1867,  described  tlmt  College  as  ^^  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  province  notoriously  behind 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  wealth,  and  almost 
'  destitute  of  classical  schools."     It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  interesting  to  mark  its  influence  on 
the  schools.     The  Galway  Endowed  School  of 
Erasmus  Smith  had  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  Trinity  College.    It 
declined,  however,  and  became  *^one  of  the 
most  depressed  and  backward  schools  in  flie 
kingdom,"  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Inquiry  into  the   state  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland.    The  testimony* 
of  the  second  master  before  the  Commissioners 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  principal  reason 
for  its  scholars  falling  off  was  that  they  were 
admitted   to  College  before  they  knew  thdr 
grammar  at  school.     Tho  professors  in  conse> 
quence  had  to  teach  them  grammar.     *'Thej 
got  scholarships  when  they  ought  to  hare  re- 
mained two  or  three  years  longer  at  school" 
The  scholarships  are  worth  about  £20,  and  are 
profusely  offered  to  students  in  Arts ;   so  that 
the  school  could  not  stand  against  the  College 
in  what  had  become  a  competition  for  school- 
boys.    The  latter,  with  its  prizes,  robbed  its 
feeder  of  its  supplies,  and  injured  it    The 
case  with  regard  to  the  Jesuit  College  was 
much  the  same.     The  teachers  here  howerer 
are  able  to  contend  a  little.     But  *^  the  very  re- 
pugnance of  the  Fathers  to  countenance  any- 
thing like  recruiting  for  such  a  university,  their 
strenuous  endeavours  to  retain  their  pupils 
until  they  are  something  like  properly  educated, 
only  partially  retard  the  inevitable  departures." 
The  more  pupils  obtained  prizes  at  the  Queen's 
College,  the  more  was  the  school  whence  they 
proceeded  lowered ;  or,  as  Mr.  O'Donnell  says, 
**  the  more  clearly  we  showed  ourselves  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  Universitv,  the'  more  clMrly 
was  it  evident  that  we  were  being  thrust  down 
and  degraded  in  the  scale  of  schools."    The 
Colleges  have  in  fact  degenerated,  so  far  as 
their  Faculties  of  Arts  are  concerned,  into  a 
kind  of    High-Schools    or    Grammar-Schools. 
They  accordingly  lowered  their  entrauce-exami* 
nation  to  obtain  pupils ;   and  when  they  got 
them  they  found  them  so  uninstructed  that  the 
standard  of  the  degree  was  too  high  for  them, 
and  had  likewise  to  be  lowered.     This  has 
been  done  against  the  formal  protests  of  former 
graduates.     Asa  result,  the  table  of  the  *''•  ¥anX 
University  Examination  in  Arts  for  the  Session 
1869-70  '^  shows  students  classed  in  the  honour 
division  who  obtained  16  marks  out  of  the  124 
obtainable.      Tho  highest  numbers  obtained 
were  secured  by  two  Galway  students,  who 
got  75  and  62  respectively.      The  ultimate 
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causes  of  the  unsuccess  of  the  Arts  teaching  of 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  are  two :  first, 
the  appearance  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the 
teaching  body,  which  aroased  popular  distrust 
and  censure ;  secondly,  their  direct  dependence 
upon  the  Government  As  they  lay  open  to 
criticism,  their  advocates  have  felt;  bound  to 
exhibit,  annually,  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
numerical  success  in  students  and  graduates. 
They  could  not  wait  during  any  one  or  two 
years  to  allow  schoolboys  to  mature  at  school ; 
they  had  to  shake  down  the  green  fruit,  even 
at  the  risk  of  setting  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  of 
injuring  the  tree. 

86.  In  his  Bildung  der  Brsten  Kammern  in 
DeuUohlancL,  Herr  Winter  starts  from  the  idea 
that  the  right  form  of  representative  bodies  is 
intimately  connected  wiUi  tlie  whole  political 
and  social  constitution,  and  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  problem  without  pro- 
ducing such  barren  and  feeble  results  as  the 
Continental  Chambers  almost  everywhere 
exhibit  at  the  present  day.  From  the  same 
point  of  view  he  published,  many  years  ago. 
Die  Volkivertretung  inDeutsehlancTs  Zuhur^t, 
in  which  he  advocated  a  total  re-organization 
of  Germany.  All  the  German  States  were  to 
be  dissolved,  all  the  hereditary  governments  to 
disappear,  in  order  to  form  a  new  empire,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  provinces  and  circles 
according  to  natural  boundaries— every  large 
town  being  a  separate  circle — and  to  be  ruled 
over  by  elected  chiefs  throughout,  up  to  the 
King  or  Emperor  himself,  so  as  to  leave  no 
trace  of  hereiditary  power.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  remarkable  book,  deeply  thought  out  and 
well  written.  The  author  discards  all  custo- 
mary doctrines,  and  opposes  all  notions  of  po- 
litical parties;  and  InA  tendency  might  with 
equal  right  be  called  conservative  or  revolu- 
tionary. Indeed  it  fits  into  no  category. 
Though  according  to  his  theory  all  power  ema- 
nates from  the  people,  and  every  person  in  au- 
thority must  be  elected,  which  has  a  very  de- 
mocratic look,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
also  a  large  aristocratic  element,  since  the  elected 
chiefs  of  each  town,  circle,  and  province  and 
finally  the  ruler  of  the  whole  empire,  are  all  to 
hold  office  without  any  emoluments  or  revenues 
from  the  State,  and  simply  as  a  post  of  honour, 
so  that  only  rich  men  could  be  elected.  It  is 
moreover  proposed  to  call  the  chief  of  a  circle 
or  large  town  a  Count,  that  of  a  province  a 
Prince,  and  the  head  of  this  whole  political 
fabric  the  King./  And  as  each  chief  is  to  hold, 
concentrated  .in  himself,  the  power  necessary 
for  his  position,  and  the  election  is  to  be  for 
life,  the  constitution  may  also  be  called 
monarchical.  Thus  all  the  three  elements 
would  be  equally  balanced.  Europe,  says  the 
author,  has  been  in  a  ferment  for  the  last 
'  eighty  years  from  an  internal  antagonism.  The 
old  monarchy  and  the  old  aristocracy  are  both 
broken  down;  and  democracy,  continually 
pressing  forward,  is  unable  by  herself  to  create 
anything  durable.  She  must  transform  her- 
self, and  relinquish  all  her  old  hostility  towards 
aristocracy  and  monarchy ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  old  aristocracy  and  monarchy  must  both 


transform  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  with  democracy.  The  large 
States  are  further  to  accept  a  federative  organiza- 
tion, a  suggestion  already  made  by  Rousseau. 
Everywhere  there  is  to  be  decentralization  and 
self-government ;  bureaucracy  is  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  manner  in  which  the  author 
supports  and  develops  his  views  is  highly  origi- 
nal, and  shows  him  to  be  an  extremely  well 
informed  and  independent  thinker. 

The  same  ideas  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
{Sresent  book.  It  is  especially  occupied  with 
the  formation  of  an  Upper  House.  Though 
intended  specially  for  Germany,  it  contains 
much  general  argument,  and  a  long  section  on 
the  English  constitution.  In  the  author's 
opinion  the  true  function  of  the  Upper  House 
is  to  be  the  focus  of  statesmanlike  knowledge 
and  judgment  He  names  it  accordingly  the 
Chamber  of  Statesmen,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Lower  House,  whidi  he  calls  the  Chamber 
of  the  People's  men,  as  representing  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  But 
statesmanlike  judgment  he  says  is  to  be 
expected  only  of  those  who  have  already  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  government,  having  been 
at  the  head  of  a  cu'cle,a  large  town,  or  a  pro- 
vince; and  he  accordingly  forms  his  Upper 
House  of  the  chiefs  of  these  circles,  towns,  and 
provinces.  Such  elements  are  obviously  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  that  of  peers, 
whom  he  rejects  altogether.  The  present 
English  House  of  Lords  he  regards  as  obsolete, 
no  longer  answering  its  purpose,  and  destined 
to  be  thrust  aside  before  long  by  the  advance 
of  democracy.  For  the  age,  ne  thinks,  is 
impatient  of  hereditary  power,  and  no'  longer 
recognizes  the  right  of  bom  lawgivei;?. 

37.  Dr.  Constantin  Fbantz  has  rewritten 
and  greatiy  enlarged  the  treatise  on  The  Fhyn- 
oUgy  of  the  State  which  established  his  repu- 
tation in  1857.  He  afterwards  published  many 
worits  which  won  him  the  first  place  among 
political  writers  in  his  country ;  and  his  new 
book  contains  the  substance  of  what  he  has 
produced  in  thirteen  years,  and  is  dense  with 
extreme  compression,  and  an  extraordinary 
fulness  of  thought.  His  science  is  political 
diagnosis.  He  studies  the  evils  and  failures  of 
tiie  age,  and  traces  them  all  to  errors  of  theory 
— first,  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  divine 
right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
then  to  all  the  vain  generalities .  of  popular 
politics.  Other  political  writers  treat  their 
subject  in  the  light  of  a  party  doctrine,  or  of 
their  own  particular  occupation.  Guizot  and 
Tocqueville  write  as  statesmen  or  historians, 
Stahl  and  Maine  as  jurists.  Mill  and  Stein  as 
economists,  Comte  and  Trendelenburg  as 
metaphysicians.  Frantz  has  no  corresponding 
speciality.  He  is  trained  in  abstract  thought, 
but  is  very  averse  to  all  abstractions ;  he  keeps 
close  to  real  fact,  but  is  suspicious  of  utilitari- 
anism in  economists ;  he  uses  history  only  to 
illustrate  present  politics,  and  shows  more 
knowledge  and  observation  than  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  government  He  has  no 
political  attachment  or  sympathy  with  a  party. 
In  one  6i  his  best  woi^  he  analysed  the  seve- 
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ral  party  systems,  and  attributed  impartially  to 
each  of  them  a  share  in  causing  all  that  Europe 
suffers  from  centralization,  poverty,  and  war. 
Supreme  impartiality  and  perfect  disinterested- 
ness have  hindered  his  popularity.  Whoever 
indulges  popular  cries,  or  takes  maxims  for 
reasons,  and  habit  or  tradition  for  actual 
thought,  finds  in  him  an  unsparing  and  for- 
midable critic  He  is  indefatigable  in  tracing 
errors  to  their  source,  and  in  bringing  theories 
to  the  hard  tests  of  reality ;  and  he  has  very 
little  mercy  for  ordinary  liberals,  legitimists^ 
and  utilitarians,  for  Montesquieu,  Stahl,  and 
MilL  He  is  not  appreciative  of  tne  men  with 
whose  me£hods  and  views  his  own  have  most 
affinity,  such  as  Charles  Comte,  Calhoun, 
Coumot,  and  Leo ;  and  he  probably  owes  no- 
body any  one  of  his  ideas.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  and  the  most  instructive  of  poli- 
tical reasoners ;  for  he  serves  no  interest  and 
pleads  no  cause.  But  the  habit  of  detecting 
faults  gives  him  a  tendency  to  judge  opinions 
by  their  weakest  side,  and  to  distribute  scanty 
justice.  He  is  in-patient  of  appeals  to  general 
principles,  and  can  hardly  sympathize  with 
movements  prompted  by  the  universal  rights  of 
man.  The  Italian  revolution  appears  to  him 
as  a  passing  paroxysm  of  ambition ;  and  he 
sees  as  clearly  as  the  Italians  themselves  the 
dangers  and  the  defects  of  their  work.  Yet, 
even  if  all  their  statesmen  were  as  superficial 
as  Garibaldi  or  as  unscrupulous  as  Cavour, 
justice  would  still  require  the  admission  that 
unity  was  the  necessary  and  natural  process  for 
the  overthrow  of  despotism  and  foreign  domin- 
ation. Dr.  Frantz  despises  the  practice  of  non- 
intervention, as  a  mere  token  of  selfishness  and 
avarice,  ayd  will  not  admit  that  it  is  also  based 
on  the  most  spiritual  motives,  on  the  desire 
that  the  forms  of  European  polity  should  be 
determined  by  the  fair,  natural  play  of  forces, 
and  that  nations  should  work  out  their  own 
fortunes  by  their  own  energies.  His  zeal 
against  the  emancipation  of  wome^  makes  him 
disregard  the  fact  that  female  suffrage  is  rooted 
deep  in  the  system  of  the  Britbh  parish.  His 
judgments  on  the  English  constitution  are 
singularly  acute;  but  he  undulv  depreciates 
English  policy,  out  of  scorn  for  the  arguments 
which  catch  the  public  ear,  but  are  not  the 
real  motives  of  statesmanship. 

88.  M.  WoLOwsKi  is  the  best-known  champion 
of  the  concurrent  legal  tender,  and  tilts  at  every 
one  who  demands  the  single  standard,  whether 
in  gold  or  in  silver.  He  is  certainly  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  and  gives  his  numerous  adver- 
saries enough  to  do.  But  notwithstanding  his 
ardour  and  cleverness,  and  the  auxiliaries  who 
have  grouped  themselves  round  him,  he  seems 
destined  to  fail  both  theoretically  and  prac-* 
tically.  The  doctrine  of  the  single  standard 
gains  adherents,  while  that  of  the  two  metallic 
tenders  does  not  M.  Wolowski  ingeniously 
compares  the  two  compensating  metals,  iron 
and  copper,  whose  behaviour  under  heat  fur- 
nishes a  method  for  keeping  the  pendulum 
always  the  same  length,  with  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  commer- 
cial market,  where  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 


of  the  one  serve  to  counterbalance  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  other.  But  this  idea  is  too  com- 
plex and  refined  for  the  mechanical  simplicity 
of  the  money-market  The  single  standard 
appears  at  once  to  the  majority  of  men  the  most 
logical,  most  simple,  and  most  convenient 
Still,  in  practical  matters,  theoretical  arguments 
settle  no  controversy ;  and  facts  are  generally 
the  result  of  many  concurring  principles  and 
laws.  This  is  so  far  in  favour  of  M.  Wolow- 
8ki*s  doctrine.  But  practical  considerations 
seem  to  tell  against  it ;  and  they  have  been  re- 
inforced by  late  events.  The  existence  of  the 
double  standard  conspired  with  other  causes  to 
bring  about,  at  least  prematurely,  the  forced 
currency  of  bank-notes  in  France.  Since  the 
1st  of  September  the  French  have  already  had 
the  25-franc  note,  and  voices  have  for  some  time 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  10-franc  note. 
The  want  of  such  notes  of  small  value  was 
felt  merely  because,  in  the  first  moment  of  the 
panic,  all  persons,  including  the  Bank  of  France, 
hid  their  gold,  and  so  forced  up  gold  to  a  pre- 
mium relatively  to  silver.  When  the  public 
crowded  to  the  Bank  they  were  paid  in  silver, 
which  only  served  to  frighten  people  and 
to  aggravate  the  panic  And  then,  as  there 
was  no  longer  a  sufficient  number  of  five-franc 
pieces  in  circulation,  great  embarrassment 
supervened  in  everyday  transactions,  which 
would  not  have  happened  if  gold  alone  had 
been  the  legal  tender,  (1.)  because  the  gold 
pieces  were  in  great  part  of  the  value  of  20 
francs,  and  (2.)  because  there  was  at  least 
three  or  four  times  more  gold  than  silver. 
Gold  alone,  but  not  silver  alone,  serves  the 
purposes  of  commerce  If  silver  disappears  the 
evil  is  imperceptible ;  but  if  gold  disappears  a 
paper  currencv  almost  certainly  takes  its  place. 
M.  Wolowski^s  book  is  in  five  parts.  The 
first  contains  a  discussion  of  the  monetary 
question,  addressed  to  the  Political  Economy 
Society  of  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  June  1867,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dea  DebaU 
of  the  6th  of  May,  1867,  and  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Latham,  one  of  the  difectors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  gold  and  silver  regarded 
as  monetary  instruments.  The  second  part 
contains  a  memoir  on  gold  and  silver,  read  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  five  academies  of  the  In- 
stitut  The  third,  which  is  described  as  *^ome 
testimonies  in  support  of  the  memoir  on  gold 
and  silver,'*  contains  a  series  of  letters  and 
pieces  in  accordance  with  M.  Wolowski' s  views. 
The  fourth  gives  the  history  of  the  French 
monetary  system  ;  the  fifth,  (he  "  debates  on 
the  monetary  question  since  Uie  year  xi.'*  And 
lastly,  in  an  appendix,  there  is  the  evidence  of 
M.  Wolowski  m  the  monetary  inquiries  of  1870 
and  1865.  The  book  accordingly  is  not  a  sys- 
tematic work,  but  the  reproduction  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
certainly  of  great  interest  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  the  best  things  that  have  been 
written  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  in 
favour  of  the  double  legal  tender.  M.  Wolow- 
ski's  own  essays  are  the  most  complete  that 
have  appeared  on  the  subject ;  but  they  cannot 
be  called  conclusive.  He  is  often  compelled  to 
rely  on  half  or  quarter  reasons ;  and  two  half- 
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reasons  seldom  form  a  whole  one.  He  quotes 
Ricardo  as  saying  that  ^*  gold  and  silver  have 
been  selected  as  agents,"  and  thereupon  con- 
cludes that  Ricardo  held  two  legal  tenders  to 
be  necessary.  So,  again,  Tnrgot  having  stated 
the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  universal 
coin,  M.  Wolowski  observes  in  a  note  that 
"  Tui^ot  places  gold  an^  silver  on  the  same 
level,  and  attributes  to  them  an  'equal  aptitude 
for  fulfilling  the  function  of  money.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  all  economists  of  authority.'* 
And,  he  might  have  added,  of  all  economists 
without  exception.  But  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  economists  have  de- 
clared gold  and  silver  (and  copper  too)  to  serve 
for  money.  The  question  is  simply  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  one  legal  tender  or  two.  M. 
Wolowski  and  his  allies  prefer  two,  whilst 
others  think  unity  preferable.  And  the  argu- 
ment which  M.  Wolowski  thinks  most  cogent 
in  favour  of  the  double  tender  is  precisely  that 
which  others  use  to  combat  it  They  do  not 
think  it  right  that  men  should  pay  their  debts 
alternately  in  the  specie  which  is  at  a  discount 
They  think  that  these  fluctuations  are  an  evil, 
and  that,  far  from  compensating  one  another, 
they  may  even  cumulatively  aggravate  the  evil, 
and  expose  the  commercial  world  to  deprecia- 
tions in  value,  extremely  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests concerned. 

89.  Railwats  in  ^France  have  long  been  in 
an  unenviable  position.  They  have  two  great 
enemies  contradicting  each  other  in  their  de- 
mands— the  Government  and  the  Public.  The 
Government  does  not  precisely  wish  to  damage 
the  railways ;  it  is  even  in  some  degree  inclined 
to  protect  them ;  but  as  it  desires  to  extend  the 
lines,  and  to  complete  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work by  creating  new  lines  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive, it  has  a  tendency  to  impose  heavy 
charges  on  the  companies.  iTgrants  subven- 
tions indeed ;  but  these  cover  only  a  small  part 
of  the  charges,  while  the  rest  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  companies.  The  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  asks  for  the  extension  of  lines  without 
much  regard  to  their  productiveness,  and  at 
the  same  time  demands  a  reduction  of  f tires. 
Thus  a  greater  amount  of  service  is  required 
at  a  less  price.  M.  Ropiquet  in  his  Tartf  de 
ehemiiu  defer  has  undertaken  to  show  how  far 
such  requisitions  are  contradictory  and  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  he  has  done  it  with  much  force, 
and  sufficient  clearness  to  make  the  complicated 
orninization  intelligible. 

There  is  in  France  a  legal  fare,  that  is  to  say 
a  maximum  granted  by  &e  law.  It  is  10  cen- 
times the  kilometre  for  the  1st  class,  7{-  for 
the  2d  class,  and  61  for  the  8rd  class ;  which 
becomes  for  every  English  mile  l'6d.,  l'2d.,  and 
0*87d.  The  charge  for  goods  at  "grande  Vi- 
tesse '*  is  86  centimes  a  kilometre,  or  5*7d.  a 
mile;  at  "petite  vitesse"  the  charge  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  goods  and  the  distance 
from  16  to  1^  centimes.  The  common  tariff  is 
founded  on  me  legal  tariff,  of  which  it  is  the 
development  It  enters  into  details  and  into 
the  necessary  subdivisions,  and,  moreover, 
collects  the  impost  of  the  tenth  centime  for 
the  Exchequer.     This  impost  in  1869  produced 


88  millions  of  francs.  There  are  many  con- 
ditions which  reduce  the  general  fare,  such  as 
return  tickets,  pleasure  trains,  excursion  tickets 
valid  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  season 
tickets,  and  others  which  need  not  be  specified, 
as  they  exist  in  all  countries.  The  general 
^iff  for  goods  is  much  more  complicated. 
One  of  the  complications  uncontested  in  Eng- 
land is  known  in  France  under  the  name  of 
"  differential  rates."  It  consists  in  carrying 
goods  a  longer  distance  for  a  comparatively 
smaller  sum.  Thus  a  ton  of  goods  carried  100 
kilometres  would  pay  10  centimes  a  kilometre ; 
carried  200  kilometres  it  would  pay  only  8  cen- 
times a  kilometre ;  and  carried  800  kilometres 
would  pay  only  7  centimes,  and  so  on.  In 
France  the  jealousies  of  competitors  have  raised 
powerful  attacks  against  this  system ;  but  M. 
Ropiquet  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
differential  rate,  useful  as  it  is  to  the  consmner, 
is  not  injurious  to  the  producer.  Another 
modification  has  been  equally  contested — that 
of  special  tariffs.  Of  these  an  instance  may  be 
found  in  the  "  season  ticket  for  tonnage,"  in 
which  a  reduction  is  made  to  those  who  trans- 
port periodically  and  at  once  a  certain  number 
of  tons ;  reduction  for  delay  also  is  granted  in 
favour  of  those  who  allow  a  pi'olongation  of  the 
legal  time  established  for  delivery.  Several  of 
these  modifications  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
Government',  for  in  France  no  change  in 
charges,  whether  raising  or  lowering  fares,  is  le- 
gal without  the  sanction  of  Government,  which 
only  sanctions  them  after  a  trial.  The  tariffs 
of  transit  and  of  exportation  form  also  a  special 
class,  which  M.  Ropiquet  minutely  discusses ; 
nor  does  he  forget  the  through  rates  common 
to  several  lines. 

All  these  points  are  dealt  with  in  the  first 
part  of  his  work.  In  the  second  part  he  gives 
a  comparative  view  of  French,  German,  English, 
and  Belgian  fares,  which  is  of  great  interest. 
He  devotes  one  essay  to  the  reform  of  the  Bel- 

flan  tariff,  and  another  to  the  power  of  the 
tate  to  regulate  fares,  which  shows  that  he  is 
favourable  to  this  power.  The  book  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
organization  of  the  French  railway  tariff,  and 
for  learning  the  direction  of  public  opinion  in 
France  on  this  important  matter. 

40.  The  art  collections  at  South  Kensington 
embrace  specimens  of  all  classes  of  medisBval 
art  Many  of  these  collections  are  very  incom- 
plete in  themselves ;  while  some  have  not  spe- 
cimens numerous  or  good  enough  to  justify  a 
descriptive  catalogue  at  present  The  textile 
fabrics  form  a  large  and  tolerably  full  collection. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  of  great  rarity  and 
value;  and  the  department  has  done  well  to 
bring  them  under  public  notice  by  publishing 
Dr.  Rock's  descriptive  catalogue  of  Textile  f ah- 
rice  in  the  South  Eeneington  Museum,  It  is  a 
learned  and  complete  work,  and  is  preceded  by 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  whole  matter.  The 
writer  has  made  a  careful  division  of  the  sub- 
ject both  as  regards  the  different  materials  and 
the  various  producing  countries,  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  manu- 
factures from  the  earliest  periods,  and  noticing 
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the  serenl  loc&Iities  where  the  manufacttira 
con  be  traced.  The  most  mterestioK  inquiries 
hawg  a  special  bearing  on  the  South  Kensing- 
tOD  coIlBction  reUte  to  the  time  when  silk 
fabrics  came  into  use  for  courtly,  and  especially 
for  ecclesiastical,  ceremonies,  and  found  their 


747  warned  nuns  against  the  Tanitf  of  Testments 
or  dresses  "  vario  colore  inaois  gloriaa."    These 
were  probably  of  silk ;   but  it  b  only  in  the 
ISth.century  that  there  is  positive  information 
of  it^  general  use  aa  a  materiaL      From  that 
time  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  wardrobes 
were  filled  with  the  costly  and  artistic  dresses 
of  which  many  complete  specimens  and  still 
more  fragments  surrive,  and  are  described  in 
the  present  catalogue.    Dr.  Rock  is  specially 
learned  on  the  religious  ornaments  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.     He  describes  (heir  symbolical  mean, 
ing  with  evident  sympathy,  and  points  out  the 
genuine  artistic  merits  which  raise  many  of 
these  fabrics  to  a  far  higher  rank  than  belongs  to 
merely  symbolic  art     He  also  makes  it  possible 
to  form  an  exact  notion  of  the  kind  of  splendour 
which  dazzled  mea  in  the  marriage  ceremonies 
of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
the    coronation    and    frequent    marriages    of 
Henry  Tiir.,  the  Westminster  tournaments,  pa- 
geants like  the  field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the 
curious  ceremony  of  the  Tow  to  the  Peacock. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  South'  Kensington 
collection   was   formed   by   Dr.    Franz   Bock, 
canon  of  Aix-la-ChapeQe.     The  best  pieces, 
chasubles,  copee,  and  other  church  dresses,  are 
Qerman.     But  there  is  also  a  fair  collection  of 
specimens  of  other  countries.    One  maraiificent 
representative  piece  from  Engluid  is  uie  Syon 
Cope,  a  complete  ur  nearly  complete  specimen 
of  the  old  Opus  Anglicum  (Cat  p. 275).    Itwas 
Syon  monastery,  and  dates  from  the 
y.     It  is  of  a  kind  of  needlework 
larium  or  feather  stitch,  from  the 
;  of  the  long  stitches.     It  is  covered 
I   subjects   in  panels,   square,  with 
micircles  on  each  of  their  sides,  and 
'Onghout,  ground  and  all,  with  the 
te  ground  has  faded  from  crimson 
id ;  and  green  and  ^Id  are  the  pre- 
>lour8  of  the  decoration.    The  orfrey 
date,  and  has  displaced  portions, 
bably,  of  the  outer  circuinferoncft 
dition  is  of  great  antiquarian  value, 
letely  covered  with  heraldic  shields, 
g;  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  number 
of   the   midland   counties.      This 
troent  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
I,  and  has  at  length  found  its  way 
Lisbon  to  its  present  resting-place, 
r  parts  into  which  the  Catalogue  is 
»  first  refers  to  church  vestments, 
needle-work,  and  dresses ;  the  se- 
pestry ;    the  third   to  a  collection, 
bjects  of  dress  of  the  last  century, 
-.  Brooke;  and  the 'fourth  toasmall 
•f  tapestry  tent   by   the   Board   of 
the  Queen.     The  objects  described 
d  in  the  Catalogue,  as  in  the  Mu- 
>ut  any  special  order ;  but  a  full  in- 
the  student  to  seek  out  the  various 
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scattered  spedmcns  of  similar  kinds  of  woric 
The  book,  however,  affords  scanty  help  to  the 
student  of  the  development  of  the  art,  ag  it 
leaves  the  chronology  of  the  specimens  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  painful  examination  of  eadi 
entry  in  the  list,  and  much  that  is  nveo  inust 
be  considered  as  conjectural  Dr.  Rock  gives 
the  geographical  data :  but  it  does  not  lieem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  chronological 
data  would  have  been  just  as  valuable.  Per- 
haps when  he  says  that  "  in  woven  stuffs  there 
are  styles  nicely  defined,  and  epochs  easily 
discernible,"  he  does  not  mean  to  insist  on  any 
but  the  widest  chronolt^cal  divisions.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  another  index,  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  Catalogue  should  be 
arranged  in  their  chronological  sequence.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  first  entry  is  a  modem  Chi- 
nese mandarin's  tunic,  the  second  a  Florentine 
chasuble  of  the  15th  century,  and  so  on.  The. 
collection  consists  of  a  tolerably  perfect  me- 
disval  nucleus  of  ecclesiastical  dresses,  with 
an  irr^ular  fringe  of  more  modem  specimens. 
There  is  a  want  of  any  but  fragments  of  mv- 
dinval  lay  costuma  The  multifarious  learning 
displayed  in  the  introdueUon  is  somewhat  mar- 
reel  by  a  fancifiUness  of  interpretation  which 
will  scarcely  bear  rigid  scrutiny.  But  if  deri- 
vations are  not  always  a  strong  point  with  Dr. 
Rock,  he  has  a  knowledge  quite  unrivalled  in 
England  of  the  various  implements  of  the 
symbolic  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  medie- 
val Church;  and,  as  th^  collection  consists 
mainly  of  these  things,  he  was  evidently  the 
proper  person  to  write  its  descriptive  catalogue. 

41.  Mb.  Rcseih  has  published  the  first  series 
of  lectures  which  be  has  delivered  at  Oxford  in 
his  capacity  of  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at 
the  University.  They  are  devoted  partly  to 
the  philosophy  of  [esthetics,  partly  to  the  tech- 
nical details  of 'drawing  and  painting.  After 
three  lectures  on  the  several  relationships  of 
art  to  reli^on,  morals,  and  use,  come  three 
more  on  line,  l%ht,  and  colour.  Although  the 
book  contains  nothing  positively  new,  yet, 
amidst  much  that  is  fantastical,  it  affords  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  progress  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  conveys  technical  informatioD  in  a 
form  easy  to  be  remembered. 

Ur.  Ruskin  has  just  those  faculties  and  sen- 
sibilities of  the  artist,  which  most  serioualj 
detract  from  a  man's  powers  as  a  critic  of  art 
Not  but  that  his  lectures  teem  on  the  one  hand 
with  philosophical  generalizations,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  practical  and  technical  pre- 
cepts ;  but  all  this  is  marred  by  the  fanciful 
and  unreal  direction  which  he  would  give  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  artist.  It  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  artist's  idealism 
that  he  should  always  attach  his  sympathies  to 
a  state  which  only  exists  either  in  memory  or 
hope ;  that  he  should  disparage  the  present, 
and  live  in  the  past  or  the  future,  the  holy  an- 
tique hours  when  all  was  simplicity,  or  the 
times  to  come  when  nature  shall  be  again 
supreme.  But  great  artists,  though  indulging 
this  feeling  to  Uie  utmost,  nave  always  been 
men  of  their  own  day.  They  struggled  with 
th^  own  times;  their  own  times  miprossed 
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their  seal  upon  the  athletes.  The  protest  against 
the  present  corruption  was  a  mere  protest,  the 
sparks  from  the  anyil  of  thought,  not  the  work 
which  was  heing  forged  upon  it  The  great 
artist  represents  his  own  era,  though  he  may 
fancy  that  he  ahjures  and  detests  it  Mr.  Rus- 
km's  fault  as  a  teacher  of  art  is  precisely  that 
he  lays  so  much  stress  upon  this  ahjuraSon  of 
the  present,  this  entire  incompatibility  of  the 
times  as  they  are  with  high  art,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  teaching  is  to  make  the  artist  break 
with  the  present,  and  place  his  whole  merit  in 
becoming  as  complete  a  stranger  as  possible  to 
his  epoch.  Art,  ne  tells  his  pupils,  will  be  im- 
possible in  England  till  she  has  "loyely  cities, 
crystallized  not  coagulated  into  form,**  limited  in 
size,  each  with  its  sacred  pomserium,  or  garland 
of  gardens.  All  manufactories  needing  the  help 
of  fire  must,  he  says,  be  first  banished  from 
England,  or  planted  only  on  her  otherwise  un- 
serviceable wilds  ;  iron  must  yield  to  wood  as 
material,  steam  to  water  and  wind  as  force. 
"  Agriculture  by  the  hand,  and  absolute  refusal 
or  banishment  of  unnecessary  igneous  force, 
are  the  first  conditions  of  a  school  of  art  in  any 
country."  He  seems  to  suppose  that  whirling 
manufactories  first  introduced  squalor  and 
starvation  into  the  land,  and  forgets  that  the 
times  in  which  he  places  his  ideal  were  charac- 
terized by  bad  housing  and  filth.  It  was  an 
epoch  when  the  peasants,  poisoned  by  marsh 
exhalations,  wast^  by  ague  and  skin  diseases, 
huddled  together  in  cabins  of  sticks  and  mud, 
smoke-drie^  gross  eaters  and  drinkers,  and 
uncleanly  livers,  suffered  terribly  in  every 
epidemic.  Why  unconquered  nature,  ruthlessly 
devouring  men,  and  only  here  and  there  che- 
quered with  the  symbolic  spell  of  a  Gothic 
minster,  should  be  a  more  suitable  subject 
for  high  art  than  nature  subdued  to  the  use  of 
man,  is  a  question  which  it  would  tax  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's powers  to  answer.  Some  of  Turner's 
most  striking  sketches  are  studies  of  the  fur- 
naces and  engine-beams  of  the  black  coimtry. 
To  exclude  the  cyclopean  force  of  fire,  or  the 
terrible  darkness  of  tne  seething  atmosphere  of 
Wolverhampton  or  Swansea,  from  the  region 
of  art,  seems  absiu'd.  Nowhere  is  human  la- 
bour more  dignified  than  in  the  grimy  forgings 
of  the  smithery ;  nowhere  is  muscle  better  deve- 
loped, or  ingenuity  and  foresight  more  exercised, 
or  attitude  more  varied,  or  light  and  obscurity 
more  subtly  distributed.  The  true  artist, 
though  he  may  fancy  his  ideal  to  lie  far  behind 
or  far  in  front,  wiU  in  fact  linger  among  such 
realities  of  the  present,  though  his  thought  may 
clothe  them  in  terms  of  the  past  And  the  true 
artistic  teacher  will  rather  strengthen  and  en- 
courage his  pupils  to  look  for  their  ipspiration  in 
the  present  than  to  seek  it  in  the  imitation  of  the 
past  or  the  lawless  imagination  of  the  future. 

It  is  in  happy  inconsistency  with  this  whim- 
sical idealism,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  declares  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  painter's  art  to  consist 
not  in  ideal  and  imaginary  combinations,  but 
in  the  portraiture  of  great  men.  The  great 
works  of  an  epoch  have  an  interest  analogous 
to  that  of  the  great  men  ;  and  however  unpic- 
turesque  the  innovations  which  they  make  may 
appear  to  contemporaries,  succeecUng  ^nera- 
tions  will  probably  look  upon  them  with  the 


same  interest  which  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  bestow  upon  the  Roman  aqueduct  or 
the  feudal  castle.  The  true  artist  is  one  who 
transfigures  the  symbols  of  the  power  of  his 
age  into  the  symbols  of  beauty ;  and  to  do  this 
he  should  not  quarrel  with  the  inexorable 
march  of  events,  but  study  it  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  whatever  element  of  order  and 
beauty  may  be  involved  in  it  To  banish  art 
from  the  nations  which  manifest  most  capacity 
to  tamcf  the  rude  forces  of  nature,  and  to  ap- 
propriate it  to  those  who  lazily  keep  in  the  rear 
of  process,  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
aspirations  which  should  guide  the  professor  of 
practical  art. 

42.  Mr.  Gleknie  is  a  minor  poet  over-full 
with  an  idea  which  his  poetical  rage  disables 
him  from  expressing  in  verse,  except  in  inarti- 
culate cries  which  are  more  animal  than  human. 
He  has  admitted  into  his  mind  the  vast  idea  of 
the  Revolution,  as  a  new  policy  and  a  new  reli- 
gion. He  has  logically  thought  out  what  it  im- 
plies, and  has  taken  his  side  with  his  eyes  open. 
It  is,  he  declares,  definitely  anti-christian.  It 
and  Christianity  cannot  coexist  for  long.  And 
in  what  he  calls  the  infinite  pathos  of  their 
deadly  struggle  he  sees  the  sublimest  materials 
for  a  new  dramatic  art  He  has  also  profound- 
ly studied  (somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Higgins, 
it  is  true)  the  Celtic  mythology  of  south-west 
Scotland.  He  has  published  an  essay  on  Ar- 
thurian localities ;  and  he  finds  in  the  l^end 
of  Arthur  and  Merlin  the  whole  machinery  for 
a  symbolic  and  operatic  drama  representing  the 
advent  of  the  new  revolutionary  religion,  and 
the  departure  of  the  old  Christianity.  He  has 
worked  out  this  vast  design  into  minute  details, 
and  has  put  together  a  whole  encyclopaedia  of 
symbols  to  illustrate  it.  The  shrubs,  the 
fl<|wers,  and  *^our  elder  brothers"  the  animals, 
all  have  a  place  in  his  vast  scheme  of  represen- 
tative meaning  and  expression.  And  with  all 
this  machinery  in  his  head,  and,  when  not  over- 
whelmed by  his  own  impetuosity,  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  versification  and  diction  at 
his  disposal,  he  has  produced  a  specimen  of  his 
King  Arthur y  or  the  Drama  qf  the  Resolution, 
It  is  the  first  opera  of  the  five  which  are  to 
compose  the  first  play  of  the  trilogy  of  the 
"  great  geste  of  Aithur."  It  exhibits  so  little 
judgment  that  the  author  might  have  written 
it  in  his  sleep  and  published  it  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism.  The  contrast  between  the 
measured  and  sensible  form  of  his  prose  and 
the  senseless  flow  of  his  verse  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  dream  and  a  perception.  Even  his 
ear  fails  him.  His  long  opening  lyric  lias  for 
every  other  line  the  refrain 

**  He  hath  come  back  again,  back  again.'! 

The  muse  which  suggested  this  melody  could 
only  have  been  h^hed  from  the  egg  of  a 
guinea-fowl. 

It  is  .seldom  that  so  deep-laid  and  com- 
prehensiye  a  scheme  ends  in. such  utter  fail- 
ure as  this  drama  of  Mr.  Glennie's.  How 
much  of  the  failure  is  the  fault  of  his  theme 
and  his  principles,  and  how  much  of  it  arises 
from  personal  insufficiency  and  want  of  poet- 
ical traiperament,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  in- 
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quire.  His  ^*  general  adyertisement,"  in  which 
he  gives  the  plan  of  his  projected  work,  and  de- 
scribes in  luminous  prose,  the  meanings  which 
he  intends  to  inculcate  in  his  verse,  is  worthy 
of  observation;  for  it  shows  the  kind  of  im- 
pression which  the  personified  idea  of  *^the 
Revolution '  *  makes  on  an  educated  man  with 
an  imagination  little  under  control  This  es- 
say might  be  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Prudhon^s 
De  la  Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans 
VEglise. 

43.  Professor  Sylvester  had  occasion  at 
some  penny  readings  to  recite  his  translation 
of  the  29th  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace. 
The  recitation  was  decidedly  successful ;  and 
the  translator  was  inclined  to  attribute  his 
success  to  the  due  observance  of  the  laws 
of  anastomosis,  symptosis,  and  phonetic  syzygy. 
His  work  on  The  Laws  cf  Verse  has  grown 
out  of  a  republication  of  the  translation,  with 
annotations  intended  to  bring  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  observing  the  three  laws,  which, 
however,  are  nowhere  distinctly  stated.  He 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  Edgar  Poe  has 
sufBciently  established  the  principles  which 
determine  what  metres  are  possible  and  le- 
gitimate, and  his  own  endeavour  has  been 
to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  a  given 
metre  can  be  written  eflFectively.  Undoubted- 
ly the  question  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 
There  is  what  may  be  called  a  grammar  of 
musical  composition,  a  grammar  of  pictorial 
composition,  a  grammar  of  architectural  com- 
position ;  and  it  is  certainly  strange  that  there 
should  be  no  grammar  of  meUical  compo- 
sition. Nor  is  it  by  any  means  hopeless  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  present  volume 
scarcely  professes  to  do  more  than  demon- 
strate its  .existence:  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  course  of  a  fine  though 
stiff  translation  of  one  ode  of  Horace  I'ro- 
fessor  Sylvester  undertook  to  illustrate  all 
the  laws  of  verse,  or  even  to  give  an  ade- 
quate series  of  examples  of  the  three  laws 
named  above.  His  exposition,  considering  its 
incompleteness,  is  unnecessarily  technical ;  but 
the  gist  of  it  appears  to  be  that  the  law  of 
anastomosis  governs  the  combinations  of  sound 
between  the  end  of  one  word  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  that  the  law  of  s^ptosis  gov- 
erns all  the  forms  of  alliteration  and  asso- 
nance which  mark  the  pauses  of  versification, 
and  that  the  law  of  phonetic  syzygy  governs 
the  use  of  alliteration  and  assonance  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  stream  of  sound.  The  writer 
has  thus  suggested  interesting  questions;  and 
by  a  ^copious  induction  from  acknowledged 
masterpieces  he  might  do  much  to  answer 
them.  He  is  less  successful  in  a  half -mathe- 
matical half-musical  analysis  of  the  Alcaic 
stanza,  where  he  commits  the  curious  mistake  of 
confounding  the  baccbius jirith  the  epitritus. 

The  volume  also  contains  some  poems  which 
the  writer  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  dis- 
avow— ^an  unnecessary  caution,  since  they  are 
always  spirited,  and  not  always  empty  or 
confused,  an  address  on  the  method  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  a  reprint  of  perplex- 
ed discussion  which  arose  out  of  it  on  the 


question  whether  Kant  can  be  sud  to  h&ye 
considered  space  and  time  as  forms  of  thought 

44.  Dr.  M  ^Cosh's  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought 
is  a  short  and  convenient  treatise  upon  logic, 
as  the  word  is  commonly  understood;  tLit 
is,  syllogistic,  combined  with  a  preliminary 
psychology.  The  psychology  is  regarded  by 
the  author  as  the  most  important  part  d 
the  work.  **  I  believe  that  errors  spring  hi 
more  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  in- 
distinct, and  confused  notions,  and  ^m  not 
placing  the  notions  in  their  proper  relation 
in  ju<^;ment,  than  from  ratiocination  "  (p.  ix.) 
And  since  *^  the  science  of  logic  is  to  be  con- 
structed only,  by  a  careful  inductive  inves- 
tigation of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
as  it  is  employed  in  reasoning"  (p.  viiL),  it 
is  almost  incredible  that  a  mere  analysis  of 
psychological  phenomena  should  have  been 
the  nidus  of  so  much  confusion. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  logic,  like  those 
which  beset  psychology,  spring  in  great  part 
from  ignoring  the  completeness  of  the  state 
of  things  to  which  the  analysis  is  to  be  ap- 
plied The  first  logician  must  be  so  practices 
a  reasoner  that  the  logic  which  he  eTolTcs 
cannot .  bo  expected  to  import  any  reflex  im- 
provement into  his  reasoning;  nor  will  the 
propositions  of  the 'psychologist  add  to  his 
own  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  merdy  a 
tabulated  account  To  the  ignorant  they  will 
only  be  a  blank  form;  a&d  each  must  fill 
this  up  for  himself.  This  explains  why  a 
meagre  analysis  might  seem  complete  to  Aristo-  ^ 
tie,  because  he  would  interpret  it  by  his  own 
knowledge,  while  it  would  make  mere  hair- 
splitters  of  those  who  should  trust  to  it  with- 
out acquiring  the  previous  culture  out  of  which 
it  grew.  Logic,  then,  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
though  of  late  years  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  directions  to  complete  the  formal 
statement  by  bringing  it  up  to  tiie  level  of 
concrete  reasoning.  Among  these  attempts 
is  to  be  placed  Hamilton's  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  Dr.  M*Cosh  contends,  with 
much  reason  (p.  104),  that  tiiis  has  been 
carried  too  far.  Some  of  Hamilton's  new 
quantified  types  spring  rather  from  the  de- 
sire to  complete  a  system  than  from  obser- 
vation of  the  requirements  of  thought  and 
language. 

Had  Dr.  MHDosh  been  either  less  or  more 
"thrown  back  on  the  old  logic,"  his  classi- 
fication of  notions  might  perhaps  have  been 
neater  and  clearer.  Apprehension  is  logically 
of  things,  (1.)  as  being,  (2.)  as  acting.  From 
things  as  being,  whic^  in  thought  and  logic, 
are  particular  concrete  notions,  spring  pff- 
ticular  abstract  notions,  as  this  red,  this  roi^b- 
ness  (in  the  sense  of  Hamilton's  objectiro- 
subjective).  From  them  come  also  the  two 
classes  of  general  concepts,  (1.)  concrete,  is 
horse,  animal;  (2.)  abstract,  as  red,  colour; 
and  these  both  admit  of  degrees  of  abstrac- 
tion, or  differ  by  intension  and  extension. 
From  things  as  acting  come  those  judgments, 
like  **  this  horse  gallops,"  which  look  so  absurd 
when  forced  into  the  form  "tiiis  horse  is 
ome  galloping  things.'     And  these  last  propo- 
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sitioDS  may  be  generalized,  (1.)  by  the  sub- 1 
ject  being  made  a  general  concept;   (2.)  by  | 
the   evolution  from  the  predicate  of  a  new 
series   of   generals,  which    rather  belong   to 
grammar  than  to  logic. 

Dr.  M*CoBh  certainly  uses  the  words 
"abstract"  and  "abstraction"  in  seyeral 
strange  senses  at  the  same  time.  "  Number  of 
every  kind  is  an  abstract  notion,  as  one,  ten,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand.  .  .  .  From  these 
notions  we  may  frame  higher  abstractions,  as 
a,  b,  c,  standing  for  known  quantities,  and  x,  y, 
z,  for  imknown"  (p.  11).  His  next  words 
are  yet  more  mysterious :  "  A  iftill  higher 
process  of  abstraction  is  involved  in  the  fluxio- 
nary  and  [ne]  differential  calculus  and  in 
quaternions."  And  so  it  appears,  "  we  come 
to  the  rd  h'.\  the  Ens  or  Being  of  which  meta- 
physicians, beginning  with  the  ancient  Eleatics, 
nave  made  so  much,  and  yet  to  so  little  profit^ 
because  they  hav9  mistaken  its  nature. "  Here 
Dr.  M^Cosh  seems  to  display  something  less 
than  clearness  and  good  sense. 

45.  The  utilitarian  philosophy  professes  to 
apply  the  positive  method  to  a  sphere  of  in- 
quiry which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  on  an- 
other plan ;  and  yet  it  presents  this  prelim- 
inary difficulty  that,  whereas  the  gist  of  posi- 
tivism is  the  previous  dismissal  from  the  mind 
of  all  notions  of  final  causes  and  ideals,  the 
very  name  "utility"  implies  that  the  final 
cause  of  moral  acts  is  the  one  measure  of  their 
morality.  But  the  notion. of  this  philosophy  is 
subject  to  another  preliminary  difficulty.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  the  utility  by  which 
actions  are  appraised  is  a  subjective  or  an  ob- 
jective one;  whether  the  moral  value  of  an 
action  depends  on  the  actor's  conscious  aim  at 
some  definite  good,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
the  event,  altogether  independent  of  hiff  voli- 
tion, that  his  act  conspires  towards  the  general 
utility,  and  fits  into  its  proper  place  in  the 

S'eat  frame  of  universal  activity.  In  this 
tter  sense  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  dif- 
ferences the  utilitarian  philosophy  can  be  shown 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  contradict  the  usual  systems 
of  theistic  morals.  Such  systems  always 
promise  that  good  deeds,  however  obscure 
or  even  seemingly  mischievous  in  their  imme- 
diate results,  shall  in  the  long-run  each  contri- 
bute its  own  appropriate  share  to  the  happiness 
of  the  doer  and  of  the  universe.  And  theistic 
moralists  will  even  annex  its  own  specific 
worth  to  each  kind  of  deed,  and  will  come  in 
the  long-run  to  declare  that  the  deed  which  is  ap- 
parentljr  the  consummation  of  physical  misery, 
the  patient  endurance  of  torments  and  death,  if 
the  person  suffers  in  a  good  cause,  is  the  con- 
summation of  human  nappiness,  because  it 
deserves  the  highest  reward.  Thus  objective 
utility  becomes  in  these  systems  something 
quite  independent  of  the  personal  judgment 
and  feelings ;  it  may  lead  men  either  to  endure 
or  to  inflict  the  most  grievous  sufferings  for  a 
good  set  before  them  by  the  promises  of  a 
religious  or  philosophical  system  to  which 
they  have  given  their  allegiance.  Thus  it 
becomes  only  a  new  name  for  the  subject  of  an 
old  controversy;    and  the  questions  which  it 


legitimately  stirs  are  the  same  which  have 
always  occupied  the  minds  of  theological  dis- 
putants. It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  bar  the 
consideration  of  any  happiness  which  cannot 
be  subjected  to  material  tests,  or  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  the  rule  that  the  utility  which  this 
philosophy  seeks  shall  be  only  that  utility 
which  affects  man  on  this  side  the  grave.  In  , 
effect,  this  is  only  to  say  that  atheism  or  secu- 
larism is  the  only  religion  which  utilitarianism 
admits ;  and  such  an  avowal  at  once  places  the 
philosophy  in  the  category  of  those  religious 
systems  and  religious  controversies  from  which 
it  professes  to  keep  itself  clear.  It  is  nothing 
novel  for  a  code  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  to 
profess  that  obedience  and  conformity  to  its 
rules  is  in  the  long-run  good  both  for  humanity 
and  for  the  individual.  The  profession  is 
a  common  one;  and  the  common  profession 
does  not  help  to  decide  between  the  rival  pre- 
tensions. 

Again,  subjective  utility,  which  makes  the 
character  of  each  act  depend  upon  the  persua- 
sion of  the  agent  that  it  is  for  his  own  or  for 
the  common  g6od,  although  it  is  philosophically 
distinct  from  objective  utility,  yet  ultimately 
and  in  practice  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For 
a  man's  persuasion  or  judgment  of  the  worth 
of  an  act  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  his  gene- 
ral views  of  good  and  evil — his  whole  religious 
and  moral  system.  And  here  of  course  the 
same  door  is  opened  to  theological  controversy 
as  in  the  case  of  objective  utility.  Utility  then 
is  a  mere  name  made  use  of  to  mask  a  totally 
different  idea.  The  utilitarian  really  refuses  to 
argue  with  the  man  who  thinks  that  slavery  is 
for  the  good  of  the  inferior  and  enslaved  races, 
and  that  religious  persecution  is  good  for  the 
salvation  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  He 
can  only  hold  controversy  with  those  who  admit 
his  fimdamental  principle,  that  in  the  calculation 
of  utility  nothing  can  be  admitted  but  that 
which  may  be  tested  by  direct  experiment,  and 
may  be  rendered  positively  perceptible  to  the 
senses. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Grote  often  says,  utilitarianism 
becomes  not  a  philosophy,  but  an  imphilosophy 
— ^a  fine  name  given  to  confused  and  partial 
thought,  in  order  that  men  who  think*  in  this 
manner  may  slur  over  their  deficiencies,  and 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  thinking  ex- 
actly, methodically,  and  completely.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  objected  that  his  Examination  oj 
the  Utilitarian  Philosophy  wants  the  exactness, 
method,  and  completeness  which  he  finds  want- 
ing in  the  system  which  he  attacks.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  attack  must  follow 
the  positions  of  the  defence,  and  must  mould 
itself,  not  on  its  own  centre,  but  on  points  in 
the  circumference  of  the  enemy.  The  looser 
the  order  of  the  party  on  the  defensive,  the 
more  sporadic  and  unconnected  must  the  attack 
be.  Mr.  Grote  was»however  better  adapted  for 
such  efforts  than  for  making  a  compact  and 
centralized  system  which  could  defy  the  assaults 
of  others.  He  was  so  observant  of  the  infinite 
varieties  of  motives  and  springs  of  action  that 
he  was  rather  desirous  of  admitting  the  good 
and  rejecting  the  evil  of  all  known  systems,  than 
of  founding  any  system  of  his  own.    He  doubt- 
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ed  not  the  necessity  of  systematic  thought^  but 
the  adequacy  of  any  single  system.  All  systems 
furnished  segments  for  the  circumference  of 
his  great  circle,  for  which,  however,  he  had  as 
vet  found  no  centre.  Moral  philosophv,  he 
held,  should  aim  less  at  system  than  at  large- 
ness of  view.  He  compared  the  utilitarian 
attempt  to  solve  all  moral  questions  by  the  sin- 
*  gle  principle  of  happiness  to  the  infantine  at- 
tempts of  the  Ionic  philosophers :  "  the  resolving 
all  action  into  effort  after  happiness  is  no  more 
true  than  the  resolving  the  whole  universe  into 
fire  and  water."  And  even  after  the  statement 
of  the  thesis  the  question  remains.  What  is 
happiness  ?  A  question  just  as  little  answerable 
by  utilitarians  as  the  question  **What  is 
water  ?"  would  have  been  by  Thaies.  But  Mr. 
Grote^s  discussion  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
plan.  In  him  Mr.  Mill's  neo-utilitarianism  has 
probably  found  its  most  formidable  opponent 
There  is  scarcely  one  aspect  of  it  which  he  does 
not  discuss ;  and  he  generally  finds  that  what 
is  new  in  it  is  not  true,  or  at  least  is  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  that  what 
is  true  in  it  is  not  new,  but  is  common  to  all 
systems  of  moral  philosophy. 

46.  Professor  Huxley  is  a  leader  in  physic- 
al science  who,  in  his  Lay  Sermons^  Addresses^ 
and  ReviemSy  surveys  the  field  of  his  specula- 
tion from  the  higher  ground  of  metaphysics. 
As  a  metaphysician  he  follows  Descartes, 
Hume,  and  Kant  With  the  last,  he  is  a  dog- 
matic idesEdist:  with  the  two  former  he  is  a 
methodical  sceptic.  His  idealism  enables  him 
to  proclaim  himself  at  once  a  spiritualist  and  a 
materialist  Our  knowledge  of  what  we  know 
and  feel  can,  he  says,  be  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness,  some  of 
which  we  refer  to  "  self,"  and  others  to  "not- 
self  ;"  but  both  of  these  are  hypothetical  as- 
sumptions, that  is,  both  self  and  not-self  are 
equally  doubtful  as  existences,  the  "  only  abso- 
lute certainty  "  being  "  the  existence  of  mind," 
or,  as  he  ought  to  say,  thinking..  Matter  and 
spirit  are  merely  the  symbols  by  which  we 
represent  the  forces  which  are  supposed  either 
to  excite  or  to  bear  up  the  thought  Matter 
must  be  reduced  in  thought  to  force,  and  spirit 
is  likewise  force,  and  so  far  they  are  identical 
Hence,  "  In  itself  it  is  of  httle  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms 
of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms 
of  matter ;  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form 
of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a 
property  of  matter — each  statement  has  a  cer- 
tain relative  truth."  For  the  sake  of  the  uni- 
formity and  progress  of  science  he  prefers  the 
materialistic  terminology.  But  he  abjures 
materialism,  or  the  doctrine  which  would  re- 
duce all  volition  to  a  necessary  evolution  of 
material  laws.  Nay,  he  dogmatically  sets  up 
volition  as  an  ultimate  somewhat  which  men 
ought  to  believe  in:  "It  is  necessary  to  be 
fully  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs ;  the  first 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our 
faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  un- 
limited :  the  second,  that  our  volition  counts 
for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of 
events.    Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified 


experimentally,  as  often  as  we  like  to  try.*" 
Elsewhere  he  says :  "  Philosophers  gird  them- 
selves for  battie  upon  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  speculative  problems.  Does  buman  nature 
possess  any  free,  volitional,  or  truly  anthropo- 
morphic element,  or  is  it  only  the  cunningest 
of  all  nature's  clocks  ?  Some,  among  whom  I 
coimt  myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  for 
ever  remain  a  drawn  one,  and  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  this  result  is  as  good  as 
anthropomorphism  winning  the  day."  He 
thus  confesses  the  impossibility  of  disproving 
the  propositions  of  spiritualist  and  religiouK 
philosophy,  and  the  power  of  these  proposi- 
tions to  maintain  themselves  on  a  basis  inde- 
structible by  the  criticism  of  the  physical  philo- 
sopher. "  Science  and  philosophy,"  he  saya^ 
"  within  the  range  of  which  lie  all  the  topics 
on  which  I  could  venture  to  speak,  are  neither 
christian  nor  unchristian,  but  are  extra-chris- 
tian,  and  have  a  world  of  their  own,  which  is 
not  only  *  unsectarian  *  but  is  altogether 
*  secular.* " 

But  though  his  dogmatic  idealism  is  in  itself 
not  incompatible  witii  a  religiohs  philosophy, 
his  scepticism,  in  which  he  is  equally  dogmatic, 
seems  to  overstep  that  limit  If  religious  pro- 
positions appear  to  him  incapable  of  disproot 
they  must  also  appear  equally  incapable  of 
proof,  and,  in  that  respect,  if  not  obnoxious  to 
the  first  maxim  of  his  philosophy,  whidi  is 
"  that  the  sole  ground  on  which  any  statement 
has  a  right  to  be  beUeved  is  the  impossibility 
of  refuting  it,"  at  least  obnoxious  to  the  first 
commandment  of  his  code — "give  imqualified 
assent  to  no  propositions  but  those  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  they  can- 
not be  doubted."  On  this  he  says:  *'The 
enunciation  of  this  great  first  commandment 
of  science  consecrated  doubt  It  remoted 
doubt  from  the  seat  of  penance  among  the 
grievous  sins,  to  which  it  had  long  been  con- 
demned, and  enthroned  it  in  that  high  place 
among  the  primary  duties  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  the  scientific  conscience  of  these  latter 
days.  Descartes  was  the  first  among  the 
modems  to  obey  this  commandment  delibe- 
rately, and  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to 
strip  off  all  his  belief  " — ^not  to  entertain  doubt 
for  doubting*  s  sake  in  order  to  remain  always 
undecided,  but  to  arrive  through  doubt  at  cer- 
tainty, by  "  the  active  scepticism  whose  whole 
aim  IS  to  conquer  itself."  Whether  it  is  be- 
cause in  the  great  division  of  labour  Professor 
Huxley  can  only  choose  one  sphere,  or  because 
he  feels  exclusive  interest  in  that  one,  it  seems 
that,  while  he  maintains  this  active  scepticism 
in  the  questions  of  physical  science,  in  the 
questions  of  religious  philosophy  he  acquiesces 
in  a  passive  scepticism  which  prefers  to  remain 
undecided.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
man  not  of  the  philosophy.  The  man  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  rumpled  in  temper. 
In  common  with  many  scientific  men,  he  baft  a 
bitter  feeling  against  those  who  for  so  many 
f^es  obstructed  the  growth  of  knowledge  in 
the  assumed  interests  of  religion,  and  often 
involves  the  religion  itself  and  its  documents 
in  the  condemnation  which  he  justly  awards 
to  its  advocates  and  interpreters.    Thus  be 
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writes :  "  The  myths  of  Paganism  are  as  dead 
as  Osiris  or  Zeus,  and  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  reyiye  them  in  opposition  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  time  would  be  justly  laughed 
to  scorn ;  but  the  coeval  imaginations  current 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  recorded 
by  writers  whose  very  name  and  age  are  ad- 
mitted by  every  scholar  to  be  unknown,  have 
unfortunately  not  yet  shared  their  fate,  but 
even  at  this  day  are  regarded  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  civilized  world  as  the  authoritative 
standard  of  fact  and  the  criterion  of  the  justice 
of  scientific  conclusions  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  origin  of  things.  ...  It  is  true  that  if 
philosophers  have  suffered,  their  cause  has 
oeen  amply  avenged.  Extinguished  theologians 
lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as  the 
strangled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules  *,  and 
history  records  that  whenever  science  and 
orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed,  the  latter 
has  been  forced  to  retire  &om  the  lists,  bleed- 
ing and  crushed,  if  not  annihilated,  scotched  if 
not  slain.  But  orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of 
the  world  of  thought  It  loams  not,  neither 
can  it  forget"  Such  impassioned  and  dithy- 
rambic  phrases  show  that  Professor  Huxley's 
scepticism  is  not  without  its  dislikes  and  parti- 
alities in  the  two-fold  sphere  of  thought  In 
other  words,  his  scepticism  is  dogmatic. 

But  however  this  may  be— and  the  very  title 
of  his  volume  shows  a  consciousness  of  a 

Ereacher-like  dogmatism — his  philosophy  ex- 
ibits  that  larffeness  and  equity  in  which,  if 
anywhere,  the  future  reconciliation  of  scientific 
with  religious  thought  must  be  looked  for. 
There  is  a  certain  jovial,  even  rollicking,  posi- 
tiveness  about  his  style  which  is  not  really 
necessary  to  his  thought  There  is  also  a 
carelessness  of  statement,  and  a  contentment 
with  imperfect  developments,  and  with  wide 
gulfs  over  which  the  argument  leaps,  that  are 
parts  of  the  fervid  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  accomplished  master  of 
physical  science  grasps  the  metaphysical 
problems  of  the  world  with  no  uncertain  hold, 
and  surveys  both  spheres  with  a  completeness 
and  justice  which  are  rare  with  men  of  his 
standing.  The  metaphysics  which  he  admits 
are  not  merely  those  generalized  metaphysics 
which  the  imagination  tacks  on  to  the  liinit  of 
ascertainable  physics — ^metaphysics  which  at 
last  resolve  all  things  into  a  vast  unconscious 
force,  containing  in  itself  the  possibilities  of  all 
conceivable  developments.  On  the  contrary, 
he  recognizes  two  starting  points  of  equal  vali- 
dity : — (1.)  the  personal  consciousness,  which 
reproduces  itself  externally  and  gives  an  an- 
thropomorphic aspect,  as  he  cads  it,  to  the 
world ;  and  (2.)  tne  sensible  experience  from 
which  all  physical  science  is  derived.  The 
first  of  these  gives  the  **  person  "  as  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  all  reality:  the  second  gives  a 
generalized  force,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
matter.  The  two  views  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete one  another.  In  their  absolute  forms, 
one  results  in  a  unitarian  pantheism  (con- 
founding matter  and  spirit),  and  the  other 
reduces  nature  to  a  theurgic  display  of  unac- 
countable, because  arbitrary,  changes.  Im- 
perfectly as  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  realize 
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the  consequences  of  his  admission  of  the  two 
principles,  the  mere  fact  that  he  does  so  serves 
at  once  to  raise  him  to  an  elevation  far  above 
the  generality  of  his  brother  physical  philoso- 
phers. 

47.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Mongredien's  work  is  to 
introduce  to  notice  a  number  of  the  most  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  which  would  flourish 
in  England  in  the  open  air,  and  diversify  the 
tame  plantations.  The  object  is  laudable; 
and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  censure  some  defects 
in  execution,  the  work  nevertheless  is  one 
which  contains  much  useful  information  not 
otherwise  easily  reached.  Its  worth  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  the  author  had  append- 
ed to  each  description  of  tree  or  shrub  some 
practical  hints  as  to  its  culture.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  case  that  comes.  Of  Abies 
alba,  or  the  white  spruce,  there  is  a  general 
description ;  the  length  of  its  leaves  and  cones 
is  minutely  given ;  but  as  to  the  method  of 
rearing  it  nothing  is  said,  except  that  ^*  it  grows 
very  slowly  when  young,  and  is  very  impatient 
of  toinsplantation,  for  which  reason  fine  speci- 
mens are  not  often  met  with.'*  It  would  have 
been  well  to  mention  its  dislike  to  a  dry  peaty 
soil.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Canadians  ob- 
taining spruce-beer  from  Abies  nigra,  or  the 
black  spruce,  but  none  of  its  preference  in 
Britain  for  a  moist  moorish  position  before  a 
dry,  warm,  exposed  one.  Abies  Smithiana  is 
justly  praised  for  its  beauty.  It  is  staged  to 
grow  "  pretty  rapidly,"  whilst  of  the  Norway 
spruce  the  author  writes  that  **  the  growth  is 
rapid."  Now  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  trees  that  the  former, 
which  is  more  luxuriant  in  appearance,  is  also 
more  rapid  in  growth ;  and  though  it  is  **  some- 
what impatient  of  transplantation  "  it  has  been 
grafted  with  success  on  the  common  spruce. 
The  name  of  a  variety  of  the  latter  w^ich  is 
written  **  Clansbrasiliana,"  should  be  Clan- 
brassiliana — a  name  which  it  owes  to  Lord 
Glanbrassil's  introducing  it  into  Great  Britain, 
from  Lord  Moira's  estate  in  Ireland.  The 
method  of  propagating  it  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned,  as  it  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
ombsion  of  suggestions  as  to  culture  in  such 
cases  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  directions  are  occasionally  given,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Abies  picea.  Again,  in  a 
work  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  intro- 
duce variety  among  plantations  now  generally 
formed  of  well-known  trees,  it  seems  needless 
to  mention  and  describe  such  acknowledged 
veterans  as  Acer  campestre,  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  ^sculus  hippocastanum,  Alnus  gluti- 
nosa,  and  so  forth.  These  are  usually  culti- 
vated ;  and  in  the  volume  they  occupy  space 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  newer  if 
not  to  handsomer  forms.  Of  the  alders,  for 
instance,  there  are  but  four  described;  and 
one  is  the  common  alder;  whilst  there  are 
several  curious  and  a  few  beautiful  varieties 
which  might  have  been  included.  In  classify- 
ing species  into  groups  which  bear  ** edible'' 
and  which  bear  **  ornamental"  fruit,  the  author 
points  out  that  several  of  the  latter  are  un- 
wholesome and  poisonous.    From  both  cate< 
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gories  he  appears  to  exclude  the  Amelanchier 
botryapium — ^the  fruit  of  which,  howeyer,  is 
sweet  and  edible.     And  whilst  he  enumerates 
this  among  ornamental  plants,  he  ignores  A. 
vulgaris,  which  yields  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  in  England  has  sometimes  attained  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  He  makes  a  distinction  almost  as 
in vidious  between  Ampelopsis  hederacea  and  A. 
Veitchii :  he  declares  the  climbing  disks  of  the 
latter  to  be  of  especial  interest,  whilst  he  says 
nothing  of  the  tendril  suckers  of  the  former. 
In  the  matter  of  height,  the  phrase   "Eyer- 
green  tree,  20-30  feet,"  in  his  description  of 
Arbutus  imedo,  might  lead  to  disappomtment 
Although  in  the  Killamey  district,  where  it 
flourishes  as  if  indigenous,  the  strawberry-tree 
reaches  these  dimensions,   figures  indicating 
half  the  size  would  more  nearly  give  its  altitude 
in  Englisti  gardens.     In  his  list  of  climbers  he 
might  readily  add  some  others  that  could  be 
cuRivated  with  good  effect.     Among  these  the 
Hodgensii  variety  of  ivy,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Passion-flower  plant,  should 
not  be  forgotten.     In  the  group  of  species  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  beauty   of  their 
leaves,  Paulownia  imperialis  is  properly  placed ; 
but  its  flowers  can   hardly  be  described  as 
**  very  showy."     They  are  not  bright  in  colour, 
but  of  a  somewhat  dusky  hue,     A  tree  in 
flower  no  doubt  presents  a  fine  spectacle ;  but 
its  regular  flowering  cannot  be  counted  on  in 
the  English  climate.     Some  specimens  have 
attained  a  respectable  height,  and  only  flowered 
once.     The  preliminary  remarks  to  the  group 
distinguished  by  variegated  foliage  leave  much 
to  be  desired.     The  author  has  not  examined 
Sageret's  work.    Precise  physiological  explana- 
tions ought  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  the 
references  made  to  the  cause  of  variegation  in 
leaves ;  but  a  classification  of  variegation  forms 
might;,  have  been   looked  for.     Morren  gives 
twelve  classes  ;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
some  fine  contrasts  in  the  grouping  of  variega- 
ted   plants    themselves    might    be    obtained. 
Again,  in  the  enumeration  of  plants   distin- 
guished for  their  autumnal  tints,  the  charac- 
teristic hue  of  each  is  not  given  ;  and  the  effect 
might  not  be  the  most  happy  if  the  cultivator 
followed  the  author's   sweeping  direction: — 
-**  Were  the  best  out  of  the  following  list  freely 
Interspersed  with   other  trees  in  our  forests 
•imd  plantations,  the  autumnal  tints,  which  we 
«o  much    admire,   would    acquire    additional 
splendour."    The  autumnal  tints  of  some  of 
those  named  may  be  found  described  elsewhere 
in  the  book ;  but  the  list  is  imperfect,  even  in 
the  eniuneration  of  finely  coloured  species. 
The  floral  calendar  and  the  colour-table  of 
flowers  are  more  nearly  complete.     In  spite  of 
the  shortcomings  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  volume  contains  much  that  will  render  it 
serviceable  and  welcome  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 


48.  The  author  of  How  Crops  Grow  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  reception  given  to  his 
*work  in  England  and  Germany  to  publish  an- 
other entitled  How  Crops  Feed.  This  volume 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  companion  and  com- 
'plement  to  the  former  one.    It  is  an  exposi- 


tion of  the  results  of  researches  made  on  the 
atmosphere  and  soil,  with  an  especial  view  to 
the  nutrition  they  furnish  to  agricultural 
plants.  Many  valuable  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  in  recent  years ;  but,  be- 
ing written  in  different  languages  and  publish- 
ed in  various  scientific  journals,  they  are  not 
very  accessible  to  students.  To  collect  and 
collate  them  is  the  labour  which  Professor 
Johnson  has  undertaken,  and  which  he  has 
conducted  with  much  diligence  and  acumen. 

Occasionally  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of 
giving  undue  space  to  investigations  which  are 
rather  curious  than  important ;  and  sometimes 
whilst  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  result  of  a  re- 
search is  obtained  from  his  pages,  they  fail  m 
fully  giving  the  qualificatory  particulars.  Thus 
in   describing  oxygen  and  its  functions,   he 
says :     "  De  Saussure  found  that  flowers  con- 
sume in  24  hours  several  or  many  times  their 
bulk  of    oxygen  gas.     This  absorption   pro- 
ceeds most  energetically  in  the  pistils  and  sta- 
mens." But  it  might  have  been  added  that  the 
consumption  does  not  increase  with  the  size  of 
different  flowers  or  of  their  essential  organs, 
whilst  the  stamens  absorb  much  more  than  the 
styles  and  stigma.     The  male  flower  of  Cucur- 
bita  Pepo  consumes  12  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen :  the  female  flower  only  8*5  times.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  hermaphrodite   "Lilium 
Candidum,"  a  much  larger  flower  than  the  for- 
mer, consumes  only  5  times  its  own  volume. 
Having  said  that  "  flowers  of  very  rapid  growth 
experience  in  this  process  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,"  the  author  adds :    "  Ghirreau, 
observing  the  spadix  of  Arum  italicum,  which  • 
absorbed  28^^  its  bulk  of  oxygen  in  one  hour, 
found  it  15°  F.  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
air."     It  is  an  error  to  cite  a  spadix  where  a 
flower  is  referred  to ;  and  it  is  inexact  to  sup- 
pose that  this  experiment  indicated  a  relation- 
ship between  rapidity  of   growth  and    heat 
evolved.     The  amount  consumed  was  not  con- 
stant, but  varied  remarkably  during  successire 
hours  from  half -past  two  to  half -past  eight; 
the  spadix  absorbing  in  each  hour  its  bulk 
multiplied  by  16-5,  21*1,  27-7,  18-9,  12-2,  and 
6*5  respectively.     During  the  first  of  these 
hours  the  spadix  was  only  from  6'  to  10'  P. 
warmer  than  the  air ;  during  the  third  it  was 
from  15*8**  to  19*4** ;  and  during  the  sixth  from 
6*4*  to  8  "2°.     The  experiments  of  Brongniart, 
confirmed  by  Vrolik  and  Dc  Vricse,  on  the 
spadix  of  Colocasia  odora,  show  that  with  the 
development  of  stamens  the  heat  increased, 
and  on  the  shedding  of  the  pollen  it  reached 
its  maximimn  of  almost  20''  above  that  of  the 
air.     At  this  period  the  vegetative  growth  had 
ceased.    The  spathe  and  bare  part  of  spadix  in 
aroids  grow  with  a  rapidity  as  great  as,  if  not 

freater  than  the  flower-covered  portion.  Yet 
aussure  found  that,  whilst  the  first  consumed 
only  five  times,  and  the  second  only  thirty 
times,  the  last  consumed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  It  would 
have  been  well  also  to  quote,  as  illustrating  the 
effect  of  oxygen,  Vrolik  and  De  Vriese's  obser- 
vation made  on  comparing  a  spadix  placed  in 
oxygen  gas  with  one  growing  in  the  open  air. 
They  found  that  tiie  former  developed  so  much 
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more  heat  that  its  temperature  rose  ahoye  that 
of  the  other  from  5°  to  12"  P. 

Professor  Johnson  devotes  several  pages  to 
the  Boussingault-Ville  controversy  respecting 
nitrogen,  and  rather  needlessly,  as  the  views 
of  the  first-named  chemist  have  been  so  well 
corroborated.     On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  in- 
sufScient  space  to  those  who  have  controvert- 
ed the  idea  that  little  or  no  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  leaves.     Hoffman's  argument  should 
have  been  met     The  author  says:     ** Sachs 
has  found  that  evnn  the  roots  of  plants  appear 
incapable  of  taking  up  wateiy  vapour."    The 
assertion  is  too  sweeping ;  and  the  experiment 
cited  gives  it  feeble  support     Dr.  Sachs,  hav- 
ing uprooted  a  young  camellia,  enclosed  its 
roots  in  a  glass  cylinder  which  contained  a  lit- 
tle water.     The  leaves  were  left  free  in  the  air. 
After  four  days  it  was  found  to  have  lost 
weight   This  is  given  as  a  proof  that  the  roots 
were  unable  to  absorb  watery  vapour,  whilst  it 
is  not  shown,  1st,  that  there  was  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  vapour,  or  2nd,  that  the  roots  did  not 
take  up  some,  but  in  quantity  insufficient  to 
supply  the  transpiration  from  the  foliage.    Ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  supply  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  plant-world,  and  would  be  most 
like  to  occur  where  roots  were  interfered  with 
whilst  the  leaves  suffered  no  change  of  me- 
dium. The  final  result  is  thus  stated  :  "  After 
four  days  had  expired,  the  entire  apparatus 
(plant  included)  had  lost  1  •823  grm.     There- 
upon the  plant  was  removed  from  the  vessel 
and  weighed  by  itself:  it  had  lost  2*188  grm." 
If,  as  tibis  would  seem  to  show,  there  was 
sweating  of  the  roots,  the  plant  was  in  a  non- 
healthy  state,  and  the  experiment  valueless. 
Roots  vary  in  their  capacities  and  in  their  power 
of  adaptability.     Some  will   surround  them- 
selves with  a  wreath  of  delicate  fibrils  in  a 
moist    atmosphere.     Epiphytes    must    obtain 
moisture  by  roots  or  leaves,  sometimes  depend- 
ing on  both,  occasionally  on  one  or  other.    For 
no  useless  object  does  Laurus  Ganariensis  emit 
annually,  as  Schlacht  relates,  a  mass  of  root- 
lets from  its  trunk  during  the  autumn  rains. 

The  vexed  question  of  respiration,  in  so  far 
as  regards  carbonic  dioxide,  is  scarcely  dealt 
with  as  its  importance  demands.  The  objec- 
tions of  Pepys  to  some  details  of  the  experi- 
ments quoted  should  have  been  given,  together 
with  the  observations  of  Gloez  and  Gratiolet 
Neither  does  the  question  of  putrefaction  get 
sufficient  notice.  In  the  part  where  the  exha- 
lation of  ammonia  by  plants  is  treated,  the 
following  passage  occtu-s:  "The  Chenopo- 
dimn  vulvaria  exhales  from  its  foliage  a  body 
chemically  related  to  ammonia,  and  that  has 
been  mistaken  for  it  This  substance,  known 
to  the  chemist  as  trimethylamine,  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  flowers  of  Oratatgits  oxycantha 
[recte,  oxyacantha\  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
detestable  odour  of  these  plants,  which  is  that 
of  putrid  salt  fish  (Wicke,  LieMg's  -4nn.)"  This 
energetic  denunciation  of  the  scent  of  the 
hawthorn  bloom  or  "  may "  suggests  that  it 
cannot  have  been  familiar  to  its  censor.  With 
certain  defects,  the  book  has  the  great  merit 
of  reducing  to  a  convenient  and  accessible  form 


a  vast  mass  of  evidence  of  great  value  to  the 
student 

49.   VisrroBs  to  Switzerland,  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  strange  flowers 
around  them,   will   appreciate  M.   Morthier's 
Flore  Analytique  de  la  Suitse,    The  genera  are 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  system  adopt- 
ed by  Koch  in  his  Synopsis  Flora  germanitm 
et  helvetica!.    But  the  work  itself  is  modelled  on 
Gremli's   Excursions- Flora  fur   die  Schweiz, 
Its  merit  is  that  it  presents  in  a  portable  and 
very  convenient  form  the  means  of  readily  de- 
termining the  species,  genus,  and  family  of  any 
given  plant     To  secure  these  advantages  it 
was  necessary  to  omit  everything  that  could 
be    dispensed    with.      Thus    the    descriptive 
enumeration    of    the    general    characters    of 
orders  and  genera  is  l3t  out,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  an  analytical  key.     This  is  based 
on  tine  Linnsean  system,  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
by  the  student,  although  the  Linnsean  system 
has  many  claims  to  serve  as  an  index.     But  its 
sin  of  severing  close  kindred  cannot  so  be  ex- 
piated ;  and  to  employ  it  now  that  the  natural 
system  has  possession  of  the  field  is  calculated 
to  confuse.     Besides,  Bentham  has  shown  how 
a  clear  and  simple  key  can  be  adapted  to  the 
natimil  system.     Nothing  seems  to  be  gained 
by  having  to  take  with  the  key  an  explanation 
of  the  classes  and  orders  of  Linnaeus.     On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Morthier  is  justified  in  his  re- 
luctance to  admit  as  species  various  forms 
which    Jordan    Boreau    would    call    species. 
Taxological  botanists  have  been  over  fond  of 
such  discoveries ;  at  the  same  time  a  rigid  con- 
servatism is  not  to  be  admired.     A  number  of 
species,  generally  found  in  Swiss  Floras,  though 
not  on  Swiss  Territory,  have  been  excluded  by 
M.  Morthier.     They  were  peculiar  to  Savoy, 
the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  the  vicinity  of  Como,  and 
in  consequence  were  conveniently  classed  with 
Swiss  groups.     Hybrids  M.  Morthier  has  not 
described,  because,  whilst  their  forms  are  not 
constant,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.     The  in- 
dex is  imperfect 

50.  Whilst  several  adventurous  botanists, 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  investigate  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Caucasian  Flora,  the  published  results  of  their 
labours  have  not  been  comparable  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  attempt  Not  only  have  the 
collections  and  the  manuscript  records  some- 
times lain  almost  neglected  in  museums  and 
libraries,  but  even  if  all  had  been  published  in 
full  the  result  would  necessarily  have  been 
most  imperfect  A  great  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  untU  lately  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  eastern  region,  after  a 
long  struggle,  had  been  made  subject  to  the 
Russian  empire,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg  seized  the  opportunity  and  de- 
spatched Dr.  Ruprecht  on  a  botanical  mission. 
He  journeyed  through  various  parts  of  Doghos- 
tan,  and  returned  by  the  westward  valleys, 
having  traversed  great  regions  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  a  botanist  Fortunately 
he  returned  not  only  safe  and  sound  himself 
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but  w^th  his  collection  of  specimens  and  writ- 
ten notes  intact ;  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  form  and 
publish  a  complete  work  He  was  consequent- 
ly induced  to  make  a  search  through  the  re- 
cords and  results  of  former  inyestigations,  in 
order  that,  by  collating  them  and  incorporating 
what  was  pertinent  with  his  own  discoveries,  a 
perfect  pictiure  of  the  whole  flora  of  the  lofty 
r<^on,  Known  to  the  ancients  as  6  KavKaaoc  /car* 
i^oxivt  might  be  produced.  To  achieve  this  he 
determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  limit  and  con- 
dense the  record  of  his  own  researches.  Put- 
ting aside  what  related  to  the  fertile  lower 
levels  on  either  side  of  the  Caucasus,  he  con- 
centrated his  forces  on  the  alpine  and  sub-al- 
pine vegetation  of  the  upper  r^on  of  moun- 
tain and  wood.  Next  he  had  to  make  a  study 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  select 
what  was  suitable.  The  work  was  not  a  light 
one,  nor  was  the  assistance  obtained  little.  A 
contury^ago,"Gilldenstfidt  made  his  journey; 
and  his  manuscript  journal,  together  with  his 
plant-specimens,  was  preserved  in  the  Acade- 
my. Whatever  portions  of  his  observations 
were  published  could  not  be  relied  on,  as  the^ 
were  given  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  investi- 
gations of  Adam,  Bieberstein,  and  Steven,  con- 
ducted in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
follow^  Adam's  manuscript  and  Bieber- 
stein's  collection  were  found  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Academy.  With  these  Dr. 
Ruprecht  collated  the  observations  of  Parrot 

il811),  unduly  neglected  by  almost  every  one. 
le  subjected  to  a  fresh  scrutiny  the  numerous 
specimens  which  Meyer  had  collected  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  also  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Academy ;  and  he  f oimd  himself  en- 
abled to  add  a  great  number  of  new  habitats 
and  of  special  notes,  derived  &om  four  unpub- 
lished manuscript  volumes.  .Besides  all  this, 
he  collected  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations, and  intercalated  them  in  their  proper 
places,  from  the  woiics  and  reports  of  Eich- 


wald,  Szovits,  Nordmann,  Koch,  Eoleoati,  Ho- 
henacker,  Fricke,  Abich,  and  Bayera,  his 
predecessors.  Singularly  enough  Dr.  Bu* 
precht  has  been  eniu)led  to  add  to  these  certsun 
information  obtained  from  his  successors  b 
the  field,  Owerin  and  Bade.  They  have  mtde 
collections  in  various  parts  of  tne  Caucasus, 
especially  in  the  west,  which  at  the  date  of  his 
journey  were  difficult  of  access. 

The  first  part  of  his  Flora  Caucoii  is  dero- 
ted  to  the  Thalamiflorso.  What  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes it  is  the  great  care  bestowed  on  set- 
tling and  authenticating  the  habitats,  and  gir- 
ing,  whenever  possible,  the  range  and  altitude 
of  plants.  Convinced,  with  every  thoughtful 
botanist,  that  most  important  general  questions 
connected  with  the  cUstribution  of  plant  life 
on  the  earth  cannot  be  solved  without  furflier 
and  accurate  systematic  research,  the  author 
has  taken  exceeding  pains  with  this  part  of  the 
work.  By  so  doing  he  has  impressed  upon  it 
a  character  of  peculiar  value  for  the  student 
who  desires  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  al- 
pine and  sub-alpine  floras  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  question  of  cli- 
matic influence  also,  this  matter  is  obviouslj 
important,  and,  in  its  extension,  it  assumes  an 
interest  for  ethnologists.  The  author  has  de- 
scribed many  new  and  some  curious  species. 
In  his  plates  he  gives  illustrations  of  Thalic- 
trum  tritematum,  Ranimculus  subtilis,  R. 
suancticus,  R.  Baidarse,  R.  acutidentatus, 
Capnites  pallidiflora,  C.  Bayemlana,  Helian- 
themum  dagestanicum,  Alsine  imbricata  Ste- 
veni,  Dentaxia  bipinnata,  D.  b.  salatavica, 
Stellaria  Meyeriana,  Thlaspi  pumilum,  Viola 
minuta,  Y.  Meyeriana,  Eremogone  Holostea. 
Some  of  his  new  species  may  be  reduced,  per- 
haps, to  varieties ;  but  at  least  his  view  senres 
well  to  emphasize  the  distinctive  forms  of  the 
Caucasian  flora.  Several  of  these  alpine  and 
sub-alpine  plants,  varieties  as  well  as  species, 
would  make  very  ornamental  additions  to 
European  gardens. 
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Art.  I. — pROVBNgAL  Versification. 

The  foundation  of  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  expression  of  human  feelings  in  verse,  is 
rhythm.  According  to  Aristoxenus,  the 
greatest  Greek  metrical  scholar,  rhythm  is 
the  division  of  time  into  equally  recurring 
shorter  and  longer  parts;  but  it  becomes 
audible  only  by  being  applied  to  certain 
movements  performed  in  this  time  (rd  pvOfic- 
^Sfievov),  This  object  of  rhythm  is,  of 
course,  different  in  the  different  arts.  In 
music,  if  is  the  notes  of  a  melody  (jiiXog) ; 
in  dance,  the  movements  of  hands  and  feet 
(acofxartKri  Kivijaig)  ;  and  in  poetry,  the  words 
hie^i:).  In  the  ancient,  and  especiaUy  in  the 
Greek,  poetry,  rhythm  was  the  first  and  chief 
principle  of  all  verse ;  and  Greek  poets  follow- 
ed this  principle  with  the  greatest  consistency, 
measuring  their  verses  only  according  to  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  rhetorical  accent  of 
each  word,  which  depends,  of  course^  greatlv 
on  Its  meaning.  This  metrical  system,  founa- 
ed  eutirely  on  the  beauty  of  sound,  agrees 
very  well  with  what  we  Imow  of  the  plastic 
art  of  the  Greeks,  where  also  the  graceful 
and  harmonious  form  predominates  over  the 
sentimental  expression  of  the  features.  There 
is  something  analogous  in  the  primitive 
poetry  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  aim  of 
their  poets  was  to  strike  the  audience  by  the 
strong  and  heroic  sound  of  their  verses ;  and 
in  consequence  the  principle  of  their  metri- 
cal system  was  merely  rhythmical.  In  the 
Be(yvulfy  as  well  as  in  the  Hildebrandliety  or 
the  We8Sohrunner  Gebet,  each  line  contidns  a 
certain  number  of  long  and  highly  accented 
(hochbetont)  syllables,  which  were  strength* 
ened  even  more  by  aUiteration.  The  rhetori- 
cal importance  'of  these  syllables  did  not  at 
all  influence  their  metrical  value. 


VOL.  Lni. 
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The  original  Latin  poetry  was  in  this  re- 
spect not  so  strict  as  the  Greek.  The  elder  Ro- 
man poets  always  tried  to  make  the  rhetori- 
cal and  the  metrical  accent  fall  together. 
This  was  the  more  easy  for  them,  because 
their  rules  of  quantity  were  not  yet  clearly 
defined.  Only  the  later  Roman  poets,  and 
among  them  especially  Horace,  who  wero 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,  intro- 
duced the  accurate  rules  of  UeUenic  prosody 
into  their  own  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  the  metrical  accent  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  rhetorical.  A  remarkable  sign 
of  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  metrical  systems  is  the  way  in  which 
these  two  nations  used  the  most  important 
expressions  of  rhythmical  art,  arsis  and 
thesis.  Aristoxenus,  founding  his  metrical 
system  entirely  on  the  rhythms  of  dance  and 
music,  called  arsis  the  weak  part  of  the 
metre,  because  there  the  dancer  raised  his 
foot  {alpw),  and  thesis  the  strong  part,  when 
the  dancer  trod  the  ground  {ridTjfjLi) — exactly 
contrary  to  the  modem  use  of  these  words 
which  was  introduced  by  Bentley.  The  best 
Roman  metrical  scholars,  as  for  instance 
Atilius  Fortunatianus  and  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
rhetorical  accent  of  their  language,  called 
arsis  the  first,  and  thesis  the  second  part  of 
the  metre,  whether  weak  or  strong,  following, 
however,  in  this  the  metrical  iyxeipidiov  of 
an  unknown  later  Greek  author.*  The  only 
exception  is  Martianos  Capella,  the  author  of 
De  Nuptiis  Philologioe  et  Mercurii,  which 
was  considered,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  a 
standard  authority  for  all  the  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  In  his  translation  of  Aris- 
tides  Quintilianus,  he  adopted  from  him  the 


♦  Westphal,   Fragmenie  vnd   Lehrsdtae  der 
Oriechischen  Bhi/thmiker,  p.  14, 101. 
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use'  of  arsis  and  thesis,  althongb  it  was  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  his  own  definition  : 
''  Arsis  est  elevatio,  thesis  depositio  vocis  ac 
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remissio. "  The  introduction  of  Greek  pro- 
sody into  the  Latin  langoage  was  simply  a 
matter  of  art ;  and  its  reign  could  last  only 
so  long  as  the  great  poets  of  the  classic 
period  kept  down  the  influence  of  popular 
poetry.  As  soon  as  the  unlimited  sway  of 
these*  grand  traditions  ceased,  the  original 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  language  began  to 
attack  the  Greek-Augustan  orthodoxy ;  and 
this  struggle,  which  Tasted  for  many  centu* 
ries,  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  prosody.  It  would  lead  too  far  to 
follow  the  traces  of  this  process  through  its 
different  phases ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rhetori- 
cal as  against  the  metrical  accent  had  more 
than  reconquered  its  original  rights  in  Latin 
poetry.  In  the  finest  religious  songs  of 
medisBval  monkish  poetry,  like  ''Dies  irse, 
dies  ilia "  or  "  Stabat  mater  dolorosa,"  the 
verses  are  measured  entirely  according  to  the 
modem  principle  of  rhetoncal  accent  Even 
where  the  mediseval  poets  tried  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  ancient  versification,  they 
could  not  abstain  from  introducipg  the  power- 
ful elements  of  rising  mcdisBv^  art  The 
best  example  of  this  fact  is  the  favourite 
metre  of  monkish  scholars,  the  leonine  hexa- 
meter. The  examples  of  this  metre — such  as 
the  following  two  lines  from  the  poem  "  De 
contemptu  mundi,'^  of  the  eleventh  century, 

''Cumque   laborum  |  cumque   dolorum  |  sit 
sitabundus, 
Nos  irritans  I  nos  invitans  |  ad  mala  mun- 
dus— " 

utterly  neglect  the  fundamental  rules  of 
ancient  poetry.  The  sanie  might  be  said, 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  of  Godfrid  of  Vi- 
terbo.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  join  two  leonine 
hexameters  and  one  pentameter  in  a  stanza ; 
for  example : 

''Imperii  sidus  |  plaudunt  tibi  mensis  et  idus, 
Metra  tibi  fidus  |  regalia  dat  CK>tefridu8 
Quae  tibi  sepe  legas  |  ut  bene  regna  regas." 

The -principle  of  dividing  the  stanza  into 
three  parts,  which  is  the  basis  of  Italian  and 
German  strophes,  can  be  easily  recognised 
here;  and  the  medieval  poet  might  have 
written  his  sham  hexameters  much  mord 
properly  in  this  way : — 

Imperii  siduB 

Plaudunt  tibi  mensis  et  idiis. 


Pedes 


Cauda 


Metra  tibi  fidus 
Regalia  dat  Gotefridus. 

{Qu8S  tibi  ssepe  legas 
Ut  bene  regna  regas. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
rising  poetry  is  the  rhyme — an  element  which 
is  quite  independent  of  the  metrical  prmci- 
pie,  and  founded  entirely  on  the  sound  tod 
rhetorical  accent  of  the  words;  and  this 
rhyme  is  not  used  only  as  an  occasional  effect, 
in  different  places  of  the  verse,  bat  defined 
by  the  strictest  rule  of  art  It  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  investigation  for  liteniy 
scholars,  who  first  used  the  rhyme.  Monkish 
mediffival  poets  and  Proven  gal  troabadonn 
have  found  enthusiastic  defenders  of  their 
ckums  to  this  mat  invention.  It  appean  nov 
that  the  question  itself  was  a  mistake.  No- 
body invented  tHe  rhyme  :.  it  has  existed  as 
long  as  poetry  itself.  Horace  and  Homer 
knew  it  as  well  as  Byron  and  Goethe:  hot 
the  rhythmical  principle  prevailed  too  much 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  allow 
the  rhyme,  as  a  rhetorical  element,  to  attain 
that  infiuence  which  it  gained  by  a  natural 
process  when  verses  began  to  be  measured 
according  to  the  modem  principle  of  rhetori* 
cal  accent  Wilhelm  Grimm,  m  his  mono- 
graph Zur  Geschichte  des  Reims  has  collect- 
ed with  great  care  many  instances  of  rhyme 
in  the  classic  Roman  period.  The  rule  is,  as 
Grimm  shows,  that  the  chief  csesura  in  the 
third  foot  of  ihe  hexameter  rhymes  with  the 
end  of  the  verse ;  but  also  in  other  placea  the 
rhyming  words  may  be  found.  Gnmm  how- 
ever decidedly  goes  too  far  when  he  sees  an 
intentional  rhyme  in  all  these  cases.  Ihe 
Latin  language,  by  its  long  final  syllables  in 
declensions  and  conjugations,  possessed  an 
immense  quantity  of  rhyming  material; 
moreover  each  adjective  had.  to  a^ree  with  its 
noun,  if  it  followed  the  same  declenfflon.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  see  how  the  poet 
could  have  avoided  bringing  into  the  same 
verse  very  often  two  or  even  more  words  end- 
ing in  the  same  way.  In  a  verse,  for  instance, 
like  that  quoted  by  Grinmi  from  Viigil'a 
Bucolics^ 

Yare  tuas  cupiant  et  tristia  oondere  bella, 

no  Roman  poet  could  have  intended,  nor  any 
Roman  ear  have  noticed,  a  rhyme  between 
tristia  and  bella;  and  this  was  the  more 
impossible  since  the  different  metrical  raloe 
of  both  syllables  infiuenced  the  sound  of  the 
two  a^s.  Grimm  seems  not  to  have  been 
able  to  free  himself  altogether  from  the  pro- 
pensity of  biographers  to  overrate  the  iinp<^ 
tance  of  their  heroes.  However,  in  innu- 
merable other  cases  rhyme  decidedly  was 
used  of  set  purpose  by  the  Roman  poets, 
especially  where  the  corresponding  words 
stand  either  in  the  chief  csesura  and  the  end 
of  the  same  verse,  or  at  the  end  of  two 
verses  following  each  other.  Of  both  cases 
an  example  may  be  cited  from  Horace,  whose 
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fine  ear  and  abili^  to  avail  himself  of  all 
poesible  beauties  of  rhythm  and  sound  make 
nhn  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  history 
of  rhyme. 

"Die  grayem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro,"  ♦ 

gives  an  excellent  instance  of  the  rhyme  in 
the  chief  cosura ;  while  the  lines 

"Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulda 
stmto 
Et    quocmnque    volent    animum    auditoris 

agunto,"t 

show  even  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  femi- 
nine rhyme  in  Latin  poetry.  Horace  also 
shows  how  the  Roman  poets  used  the  rhyme 
for  onomatopoetic  purposes.     In  the  line, 

''Parturiunt  montes  nascetur  ridiculus  mus,"  X 

the  quick  jumping  movement  of  the  little 
animal  could  not  have  been  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  rhyme  of  the  two  words  immedi- 
ately following  each  other — "  Schlagreim," 
as  the  German  meistersinger  used  to  call  it 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  classic  period  knew  and  occ^ 
sionally  used  rhyme,  it  never  was  for  them 
of  the  same  vital  importance  that  it  is  in 
modem  poetry;  and  m  fact  it  never  could 
be,  so  long  as  the  rhythmical  accent  kept  its 
unlimited  power;  for  this  is  decidedly  unfa- 
vourable to  rhyme.  In  all  those  cases,  for 
instance,  where  the  chief  c«sura  of  the  hexa- 
meter rhymes  with  the  end  of  the  same  verse, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  usual  way, 
the  two  corresponding  syllables  had  different 
metrical  accents.     In  the  line, 

**  1118  grivem  dQr^  terram  qui  vertit  Sr&tr^," 

the  0  of  duro  stands  in  the  arsis,  and  there- 
fore has  quite  a  different  sound  from  the 
0  in  arairoj  which  stands  in  the  thesis. 
This  becomes  the  more  evident  in  those 
very  rare  cases  where  the  rhyme  in  this 
position  contiuns  two  syllables,  or  is,  as  it 
would  now  be  called,  feminine.  In  Horace 
there  is  only  one  instance  of  this;  and 
indeed  what  could  be  the  use  of  a  rhyme 
which,  if  the  verse  were  read  according  to 
rhythmical  principles,  would  be  scarcely 
audible ' 


''Frfttrim  mbtHnM  riptd  do  fr&tr$  do2^'- 
^"§ 

But  by  this  very  fact  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  rhyme  on  the  rhythmical  principle 
becomes  evident  The  line,  for  mstance, 
already  quoted  from  Godfrid  of  Viterbo, 
would,  if  properly  scanned,  have  sounded 
like  this : 

•  Bai,  I.  i.  28.  t  ^^*  Po^'  ^  %  ^^^  P<^'  IS^- 
§  Epist  I.  ziv.  7. 


''MetHL  tithi  ndu$'  regalia  dat  Q6i^H'dii»:' 

But  this  way  of  destroying  the  feminine 
rhyme  by  the  rhythmical  accent  certainly 
did  not  agree  with  the  feeling  of  the  medi- 
eval poet ;  and  so  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  accentuated /6?t^  exactly  like  Gotefridus, 
just  as  if  it  were  a  trochee,  which  also 
agreed  very  well  with  the  rhetorical  accent 
of  the  word.  Reading  the  whole  verse 
according  to  the  same  principle,  the  first 
part  of  it, 

«'M6tratiM^dii8," 

became  quite  trochaic  in  character ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  hexameter  was  utterly  destroyed. 
This  destruction  of  the  rhythmical  principle 
in  the  mediaeval  Latin  poetry  was  almost 
contemporary  with  the  same  pnenomenon  in 
German  literature.  Here  also  the  dominion 
of  purely  rhythmical  measurement  and 
alliteration  was  victoriously  contested  by 
rhyme  and  rhetorical  accent.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  high  German  penod, 
alliteration  as  a  principle  of  art  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  by  Uie  great  minnesingers  of 
the  twelfth  and  thiiteenth  century  it  was 
used  only  occasionally,  and  without  any 
strict  rule,  just  as  rhyme  was  by  the  old 
Roman  poets.  It  was  chiefly  preserved  in  old 
alliterative  formulse,  like  "  Haus  und  Hof," 
"Stock  und  SteinJ"  a  charming  example 
of  which  is  found  in  the  last  stanza  but  one 
of  the  "  Nibelunge  N6t" : 

"  Mit  leide  was  verendet  des  kflnges  hochgezit 
als  ie  diu  ^be  hide  smaller  jungeste  git" 

However,  the  rhythmical  accent  remained 
side  by  side  with  the  rhetorical  accent  much 
longer  in  German ;  and  traces  of  its  influence 
may  be  found  almost  till  the  beginning  of 
the  modem  high  German  epoch. 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  decline  of 
the  rhythmical  principle  was  even  more 
complete  than  in  the  medieval  Latin  or  in 
any  of  the  Teutonic  idioms.  The  feelbg 
for  rhythm  in  those  langnages  was  so 
entirely  lost  that  they  were  not  able  even 
to  keep  the  rhetorical  accent  strong  enough 
to  make  it  of  any  avail  for  metrical  purposes. 
Although  in  most  of  the  poems  written  in 
the  Romance  languages  there  is  a  ccrttun 
resemblance  to  the  iambic  or  trochaic  fall, 
yet  the  scanning  of  a  whole  stanza  according 
to  these  metres  would  in  most  cases  prove 
impossible.  In  the  French  language,  which 
has  gone  the  farthest  of  all  in  n^lecting 
the  rhythmical  difference  between  the 
syllables  of  the  same  word,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  line  of  the  most  finished  poets 
which  could  be  read  metrically  without 
altering  even  that  littie  of  rhetorical  accent 
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which  has  been  left  In  the  following  verse, 
which  is  taken  from  Boileau's  sixth  Satire, 

"C&r  d  petn^    18s    coqs    c5mmen(&nt    letir 
,   rimage," 

there  are  two  striking  examples  of  this  fact ; 
for  the  accent  of  the  (if  anything)  iambic 
metre  in  the  word  peine  is  on  a  syllable 
which  in  prose  is  scarcely  pronounced  at  all, 
and  in  commengant  the  last  syllable  has 
properly  a  fuller  sound  than  the  last  but  one. 
Where  the  modem  French  poets  try  to 
introduce  something  like  rhythm,  they  gene- 
rally do  so  less  by  means  of  the  rhetorical 
accent  in  words  of  several  syllables  than  by 
putting  the  more  or  less  important  parts  of 
the  sentence,  like  article  and  noun  or  per- 
sonal pronoun  and  verb,  correspondingly  in 
thesis  and  arsis.  In  the  main  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  in  Romance  poetry  metre  is 
entirely  founded  on  counting  the  syllables 
of  the  verse,  and  rhythm,  properly  speaking, 
has  entirely  disappeared,  except  so  far  as  it 
shows  its  influence  by  joining  together 
verses  of  different  lengths  in  a  stanza. 

This  leads  to  another  consideration,  which 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  studying 
Provencal  versification.  Rhythm  showed  its 
influence  on  the  ancient  poetry,  not  onlv  in 
the  single  verses,  but  also  in  the  composition 
of  several  verses  of  a  .different  size  and  fall 
into  an  organic  whole — the  strophe.  The 
harmonious  beauty  and  impulsive  lyrical 
pathos  of  Pindar's  odes  excites  the  same 
admiration  as  the  steady  epical  flow  of 
Homer's  hexameters ;  and  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  strophe,  and  its  development  into 
the  stanza,  mediaeval  poems,  and  especially 
the  canzos  of  the  troubadours,  owe  their 
greatest  charm.  To  the  relics  of  ancient 
literature  already  mentioned  was  added  the 
rhyme,  defined  by  strict  rules  and  made 
obligatory ;  and  this  new  principle  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  give  variety  and  har- 
monious beauty  to  the  highest  development 
of  mediaeval  poetry,  the  stanza.  In  investi- 
gating Proven9al  versification,  it  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  consider  (1.)  rhythm, 
as  shown  by  the  manifold  measures  of 
verse,  (2.)  rhyme,  and  (3.)  how  of  these  two 
elements  combined  was  formed  the  stanza  of 
the  troubadours. 

In  no  other  langu^e  of  Western  Europe 
ha-s  the  artistic  development  of  poetical 
forms  ever  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  that  to  whidi  it  was  raised  by  the 
troubadours.  Hie  craftsmanship  of  the  poets 
and  singers,  the  r^nemcnt  of  the  audiences 
in  appreciating  beauties  of  rhyme  and  metre 
which  even  the  modem  ear  can  scarcely 
appreciate,  are  the  more  astonishing  since 
the    period    of    their    greatest    poetry    is 


comparatively  a  very   eaiiy  one,  and  even 
their  civilization  in  all  other  respects  showed 
the   barbarous  characteristics   of  the  early 
middle  ages.     Through   various  favourable 
circumstimces,  the   langue   d'oc  succeeded, 
first  of  all  Romance  idioms,  in  forming  it- 
self into  a  distinct  and   regular  langni^ei 
with  strictly  defined  grammatical  roles.  The 
great  number  of  find  syllables  of  the  same 
sound,  which  existed  in  the  comparatively 
well  preserved  forms  of  declensions  and  con- 
jugations, offered  an  immense  quantity  of 
rhymes;    and    this    easiness    of    rhyming, 
combined  with  the  liveliness  and  sanguine 
temperament  of  these  southem  Frencmnen, 
naturally  gave  rise  to  an  early  poetry.     The 
earlier  stages  of  this  poetry  are  quite  un- 
known to  us;    and  we  have  lost  in  these 
popular  songs,  which  undoubtedly  existed, 
the  most  valuable  material  for  the  history 
of  Provenyal  poetry.     As  things  stand,  the 
first  troubadour.  Count  Guillem  ix.  of  Poitou 
ri 071-1 12 7),  appears  as  a  finished  poet,  in 
lull  possession  of  all  the  refinements  of  Pro- 
ven9al  art,  without  any  predecessor  or  pre- 
vious document  of  lyrical  poetry  to  account 
for  liis  great    accomplishments  and    expe- 
rience.     In   fact,   after  him    there  is  no 
important   progress   of   metrical  art;    and, 
although    several   troubadours  formed  new 
stanzas  and   used  diflScult  rhymes  of  their 
own,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  main,  the 
first  troubadour  knew  as  much  about  the 
harmonious  beauties  of  stanza  and  rhymes 
as  the  last — Guiraut  Riquier,  who  died  about 
200  years  after  the  birth  of  Guillem. 

This  great  stability  of  the  metrical  rules 
led  soon  to  a  wish  to  fix  them  by  a  theoreti- 
cal system ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  perform  this  difficult 
task.  The  most  important  and  voluminous 
work  of  this  kind  must  be  our  guide  in 
the  maze  of  Provencal  subtlety ;  though  in 
many  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  the 
mediaeval  scholar  through  his  confused  defi- 
nitions than  to  abstract  the  roles  from 
the  poems  themselves.  The  author  of 
Las  Leyn  cTAmors^  as  he  calls  his  com- 
pilation, considered,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  his  time,  that  it -was  a  sign  of  the 
highest  scholarship  to  accumulate  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  undigested  kaovf- 
ledge,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  group- 
ing his  heterogeneous  materials.  He  desires 
to  show  his  familiarity  with  almost  aU  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Grammar 
and  rhetoric,  prosody  and  disdectic,  trivinm 
and  quadrivium,  had  been  objects  of  his 
study ;  and  his  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  exponents  of  mediaeval 
scholarship.  In  fact,  it  may  be  called  the 
expression  of  all  the   literary  ideas  of  his 
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time  and  country,  the  more  so  as  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  written  by  one 
author  only.  In  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  Qd56  is  the  exact  date  of 
the  work),  the  time  of  the  great  troubadours 
had  long  passed  away ;  and  their  pure  lan- 
guage was  yielding  more  and  more  to  the 
influences  of  soumem  patois  and  the  nor- 
thern langue  d'oil.  To  oppose  the  further 
decline  of  the  language  and  poetry,  several 
institutions  were  founded  by  patriotic  and 
cultivated  men,  who,  however,  being  more 
scholars  than  poets,  could  not  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  troubadours.  One  of  the  most 
renowned  of  these  societies,  which  were  very 
much  like  modem  academies,  the  ^' seven 
poets  of  ToulSuse,"  commissioned  their 
chancellor  for  the  time  being,  Gnillaume 
Molinier,  to  write,  or  rather  to  cfompile  from 
the  works  of  other  scholars,  and  under  their 
own  supervision,  a  compendium  of  the  rules 
of  poetry.  The  result  of  this  was  Las  Ley9 
d' Amors  ;  and,  as  it  was  founded  entirely  on 
the  traditions  of  the  troubadours,  it  is,  al- 
though written  after  their  time,  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  metrical  analysis 
of  their  works.  M.  Gatien-Amoult,  keeper 
of  the  manusciipts  of  the  Academic  des 
Jeux  Floraux  at  Toulouse,  has  published  an 
accurate  edition  of  the  work  from  the  manu- 
script belonging  to  that  academy. 

Another  mediaeval  work,  which  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  refer  to,  is  Dante's 
treatise  De  Vulffari  Eloquentia,  Hk  re- 
marks on  the  measurement  of  verse  and 
the  construction  of  stanzas  were,  indeed, 
originally  meant  to  apply  to  poems  written 
in  nis  own  language.  But  the  near  con- 
nection between  the  poets  of  the  lingua  di 
si  and  those  of  the  langue  d'oc,  and  especially 
the  great  influence  of  the  troubadours  on 
Dante's  own  metrical  system,*  makes  it  con- 
gruous to  apply  the  rules  given  by  the  great 
Italian  to  the  works  of  the  Proven 9al  poets. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  treatise  Dante 
defines  the  limits  of  the  length  of  a  verse  in 
this  way :  *'  Nullum  adhuc  invenimus  carmen 
in  syllabicando  endecasyllabum  transcendisse 
nee  a  trisyllabo  descendisse."f  By  trisyl- 
labuB  and  endecasyllabus  he  means  lines,  or 
carmina,  as  he  calls  them,  which  in  reality 
may  consist  of  even  two  and  ten  syllables. 
For  in  Italian  poetry  the  feminine  rhymes 
are  so  predominant  in  number  that  Dante 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  into 


*  The  Btanxa  of  the  Sestina,  for  instance, 
Dante  took  from  Arnaut  Daniel,  whom  he 
calls — 

"  Fra  tutti  il  pfimo  Amaldo  Danielle 
Qran  maestro  d*amor. 

t  Optre  Mmori,  ed.  FraUcelli,  ii.  212. 


consideration  the  small  minority  of  masculine 
rh3rmes,  and  counts  the  last  short  syllable  of 
the  feminine  rhyme  even  in  those  few  cases 
where  in  reality  it  does  not  exist  The  Lei/s 
cTAmorSy  according  to  its  national  view,  fol- 
lows a  totally  diflerent  principle  in  measur- 
ing verse.  It  first  states  the  difference  be- 
tween masculine  and  feminine  rhyme,  calling 
the  former  accen  agut,  and  the  latter .  accen 
greu.  Then  it  counts  the  syllables  of  each 
verse  really  existing,  neglecting,  however, 
the  last  short  syllable  if  the  verse  ends  with 
a  feminine  rhyme.  An  example  will  best 
show  the  difference  of  the  two  systems.  Of 
the  two  following  lines,  for  instance, 

**  anz  li  mal  trag  mi  son  joi  e  plazer 
sol  per  aiso,  car  sai  q'amors  autre ja," 

the  first  consists  actually  of  ten  syllables,  the 
last  of  which  has  the  metrical  accent,  so  that 
the  Leys  d* Amors  would  call  it  a  ^'  bordo  de 
X.  syllabas  con  accen  agut."  The  second 
one,  though  actually  containing  eleven  syl- 
lables, it  woald  call  a  ^  bordo  de  x.  syllabas 
con  accen  greu."  Dante  on  the  other  hand, 
would  call  both  verses  endecasyllabi,  not 
taking  any  notice  of  the  rime  tronco  in  the 
first  one.  The  Leys  d* Amors,  therefore, 
dififers  widely,  and  even  naore  than  might  at 
first  appear,  tiom  Dante,  in  saying  that  the 
shortest  verse  possible  is  that  of  four,  and 
the  longest  possible  that  of  twelve,  syllables. 
For  what  I^nte  calls  a  trisyllabus  may  be, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  reality  a  line  of  two  syl- 
lables; and  the  ^' bordo  de  quatro  syllabas" 
of  the  Leys  d Amors  may  consist  actually  of 
five  syllables.  Verses  shcHrter  than  four  syl- 
lables, according  to  the  Leys  dAtnors,  are 
allowed  to  be  only  bordos  empeutatz  or  bio- 
catz.  By  bordoa  empeutatz  are  meant  the 
diflerent  parts  of  a  verse  divided  by  a  middle 
rhyme,  like 

"  Perdut  ai — e  cobrarai." 

Bordos  biocatz  are  little  verses  which  are 
mixed Vith  others  of  greater  length,  and  form, 
if  rhyming,  a  sort  of  echo ;  for  instance : 

"  El  contrari  far  vol 
.     E  coL" 

These  limits,  however,  are  too  narrow,  at 
least  in  one  direction.  In  one  of  the  poems 
of  Guillem  ix.  of  Poitiers  is  a  line  consisting 
of  no  less  than  fifteen  syllables,  and  there- 
fore by  far  exceeding  the  number  allowed 
by  Dante  or  the  Leys  d^ Amors.  This  verse 
has,  notwithstanding  its  great  length,  a  cer- 
twn  rhythmical  beauty  about  it  which,  con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  effects  of  that  sort, 
makes  it  the  more  remarkable.  In  the  first 
stanza  of  the  poem  it  runs  thus : 
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Proven^od  Yeralfieation. 


Jmn. 
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q*una  domna  8e*B  clamada  de  sos  gsrdadors 


amei. 


"♦ 


The  extreme  in  the  other  direction  is  reached 
by  the  troubadour  Marcabrun,  who  has 
verses  of  one  syllable  only,  like  Ay,  and  Oc. 
Between  the  two,  verses  of  aU  lengths 
may  be  found  now  and  then  in  the  poetry 
of  the  troubadours ;  but  nevertheless  a  pre- 
ference for  certain  forms  is  visible.  Dante^s 
views  on  the  subject,  which,  on  the  whole, 
may  fairly  be  applied  to  Proven9al  verse,  are 
contained  in  the  following  sentence :  **  Pen- 
tasyllabum  [viz.,  carmen  »■  Hue]  et  eptasyl- 
labum  et  endecasyllabum  in  usu  frequentiori 
habentur,  et  post  hsec  trisyllabum  ante  alia : 
quorum  omnium  endecasyllabum  videtur  esse 
superbius  tarn  temporis  occupatione  quam 
capacitate  sententise,  constructionis  et  voca- 
bulorum."  This,  rendered  by  Proven9al 
terms,  means  that  verses  of  four,  six,  and  ten 
syllables  (con  accen  agut),  and  next  to  them 
those  of  two  syllables,  are  most  in  use,  but 
that  the  finest  of  all  is  the  decasyllable.  It 
may  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  rule  by  a  few 
examples.  The  bordo  of  two  syllables,  as 
already  shown,  is  allowed  only  in  bordos  bio- 
catz  or  empeutatz,  and  cannot  form  an  inde- 
pendent foundation  for  a  stanza.  Of  much 
greater  importance  is  the  verse  of  four  syl- 
lables. Th%  troubadours  Uked  it  for  its 
graceful  and  easy  fall,  and  used  it  with  pre- 
dilection. The  beautiful  stanza  of  Gkiillem 
de  Cabestanh's,  ^  Li  douz  cossire,"  the  finest 
of  his,  perhaps  of  all,  Provencal  canzos,  is 
founded  on  this  verse.  Here  it  occurs  with 
feminine  rhyme  only,  in  connection  with  the 
verse  of  six  syllables,  e,g, : 

**  Un  sovinensa 

tene  la  cartel  dous  ris 
vestra  aalensa     * 
et  bel  cors  blance  Us.** 

The  Leys  ^ Amors  quotes  a  poem,  very 
likely  made  for  the  occasion,  where  the 
stanza  consists  entirely  of  this  verse.  Here 
it  occurs  in  both  forms,  with  accen  agut  and 
accen  greu.  Notwithstanding  a  certiiin  mo- 
notony, it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  merits 
of  harmonious  beauty  and  lyrical  pathos  to 
a  stanza  like  this : 

*^  Que  ferrs  de  lansa 
mays  no  m*acora, 
que  mi  transf  ora 
lo  cor  el  cors 
Fenveios  mora 
e  verenos 
coma  poyzos 
dels  Vilas  motz 


*  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  expreeeion  of 
the  Leys  d* Amors  has  been  used  in  measurinjif 
verses,  which,  besides  its  iSeing  more  appropriate 
for  the  langue  d'oc,  seems  also  the  more  logical. 


quern  fan  Jos  votz 
per  maestria." 

The  verse  of  six  syllables  has  been  used  by 
Bernard  de  Yentadom  for  the  stanza  of  one 
of  his  best  canzos,  where  it  occurs  alter- 
nately with  accen  greu  and  agut : 

**  De  domnas  m'es  vejaire 
que  gran  f alhimen  fan 
per  so  quar  no  son  gaire 
amat  li  fin  aman." 

However  well  suited  in  this  case  to  the  sen- 
limental  puiposes  of  the  troubadour,  this 
verse  is  hardly  fit  to  be  used  by  itself  in 
longer  stanzas.  There  is  a  certain  ^entre 
deux"  about  it,  which  deprives  it  of  the 
CTaceful  ease  of  shorter  metres,  without  giv- 
ing as  an  equivalent  the  grandeur  of,  for  in- 
stance, the  aecasyllable.  Its  effect  is  much 
finer  where  it  occurs  combined  with  other 
verses  in  a  stanza,  as,  for  instance,  in  another 
poem  of  Bernard  de  Yentadom,  where  it  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  verse  of  eight 
syllables,  both  with  accen  greu: 

"  Tant  ai  mon  cor  plen  de  joja 
tot  me  desnatura ; 
flors  blanca  vermdh'e  bloja 
m  sembla  la  freidura.** 

This  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples where  the  octosyllable  is  used  in  lyr- 
ical Proven9al  poetry.  Dante,  in  conse- 
quence  of  its  rarity,  does  not  even  mention 
it.  But  it  b  nevertlieless  of  great  imp<»t- 
ance,  because  it  was  the  favourite  metre  of 
the  romance.  The  two  most  important  Pro- 
ven9al  romances,  Flamenea  and  the  Roman 
de  &iaufrej  are  both  written  in  it,  as  well  as 
a  novelette  by  Raimon  Yidal,  the  author  of 
a  Provenyal  grammar.  The  first  lines  ex- 
hibit him,  like  many  of  the  later  troubadours, 
as  a  *^  laudator  temporis  acti: " 

**  En  aquel  temps  c*om  era  jais 
e  per  amor  fis  e  verais 
cuendes  e  d^avinen  escuelh.'* 

The  octosyllable  with  accen  agut  is  more 
often  found  in  lyrics  than  that  with  accen 
greu.  In  epic  poetry  both  occur  indiffer- 
ently. 

Of  all  the  different  verses  the  most  import- 
ant both  in  lyric  and  in  epic  poetry,  in  Ita- 
lian, French,  and  Provenyal,  is  the  endeca- 
syllabum, or  the  verse  of  ten  syllables.  The 
variety  of  different  forms  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  of  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  make 
a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment almost  necessary.  This  variety  is 
effected  by  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the 
caesura,  one  of  the  few  relics  of  ancient  me- 
trical art,  is  used.  The  Leys  tT Amors  says: 
*^  £  devetz  saber  que  en  aitals  bordos  la  pau» 
es  la  pauza  en  la  quarta  syllaba ;  e  ges  no  den 
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bom  transmndar  lo  compas  del  bordo,  so  es 
que  Ui  pausa  sia  de  yl  syllabas  el  remanen  de 
qaatre,  quar  non  ba  Delia  cazensa."  Tbe 
pauza  bere  spoken  of  is  tbis  cffisura,  con- 
sisting in  a  stronger  accent  ^ven  to  a 
certain  syllable  of  tbe  verse,  and  a  little  rest 
wbicb  tbe  voice  naturally  takes  afterwards. 
Tbis  rest  or  pause  migbt  also  be  filled  up  by 
a  sbort  unaccentuated  syllable  wbicb  was  not 
counted.  In  tbis  case  tbe  pania  was  femi- 
nine,  or  witb  accen  greu :  it  was  otberwise 
witb  accen  agut.  As  bas  been  seen,  tbe 
Leys  d* Amors  lays  down  tbat  tbe  caesura 
must  be  after  tbe  fourth  syllable ;  and  tbis 
indeed  is  tbe  rule  in  lyric  poetry,  from  wbicb 
tbat  work  takes  all  its  examples.  But  tbe 
decasyllabic  occurs  in  mucb  cnder  documents 
in  tbe  langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil,  namely, 
in  tbe  old  popular  epos ;  and  to  tbis  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  in  order  to  give  a  full 
account  of  its  development  The  oldest 
poetic  monument  in  the  Proven9al  lan^age 
18  a  fragment  of  what  seems  a  long  didactic 

Eoem,  and  is  commonly  caHed  *'  Boetbius," 
ecause  those  parts  of  it  wbicb  are  left  treat 
an  episode  from  tbe  life  of  tbis  author.  Boe- 
tbius,  according  to  the  poet,  a  Coms  de  Ro* 
ma,  and  one  of  tbe  wisest  and  most  religious 
men  of  bis  age,  bas  been  thrown  into  prison, 
on  a  false  pretence,  by  bis  enemy  the  Pagan 
emperor  Teirix.  In  bis  misery.  Philosophy 
herself,  the  heroine  of  bis  work  De  Consoia- 
Hone  PhilotophioB,  comes  to  .comfort  him. 
She  appears  to  bim  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  mighty 
king.  In  the  hem  of  her  raiment  are  wrought 
tbe  Greek  characters  11  and  6  as  symbols  of 
"  la  vita  aui  enter'es  "  and  "  la  dreita  lei"  In 
th^  middle  of  this  description  tbe  manu- 
script breaks  off,  and  leaves  no  indication  of 
what  was  to  come.  The  time  of  this  interest- 
ing document  is,  as  Dies  has  shown  by  lin- 
guistic reasons,  not  later  than  about  060; 
and  its  great  age  makes  it  the  more  valuable 
for  metrical  purposes.  The  metre  is  the 
same  as  in  all  French  poems  of  the  Charle- 
magne cyclus,  tbe  chansons  de  geste,  viz.,  the 
decasyllabic ;  and  it  is  used  in  very  nearly 
tbe  same  way.  In  both  lan^ages  it  was  the 
rule  to  give  the  fourth  syllable  of  each  verse 
the  strongest  metrical  accent,  and  thus  to 
effect  after  this  syllable  that  sort  of  csesura 
or  "  pauza  de  bordo  "  which  bas  been  ex- 
plained above.  "  Boetbius  "  has  only  verses 
con  accen  agut ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  mo- 
notony most  of  the  pauzas  are  witb  accen 
greu,  so  that  generally  each  line  bas  eleven 
syllables,  e.p. : 

"  Nos  jove  <)mne  |  quandiu  qUe  nos  estam 
de  gran  foUia  |  per  folledat  parUam." 

The  following  lines  afford  examples  of  tbe 
masculine  ceesura : 


**  E  qui  nos  Pftls  I  que  no  murem  de  fam, 
cui  tan  amet  |  Torquator  Mallios." 

In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  second  part  of  tbe 
verse  contained  one  syllable  less  than  usual, 
chiefly  after  a  feminine  pauza,  which,  as  it 
were,  covered  this  want,  for  instance : 

^  donz  fo  BoMs  |  corps  ag  bo  e  pro.'* 

In  these  cases  it  migbt  almost  be  supposed 
that  the  csesura  bad  been  left  out  by  neglect 
But  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  also  after  a  pauza  con  accen  agut  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  is  shortened  in  the 
same  manner,  which  can  only  be  explidned 
by  the  interval  after  the  accent  on  the  fourth 
syllable.    An  instance  of  this  is  the  line : 


tc 


Qu'el  era  c6m8  |  molt  onraz  e  rix." 


Here  the  verse  consists  of  only  nine  syllables ; 
and  accordingly  the  metre  in  *^  Boetbius" 
could  vary  between  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
syllables.  This  variety  was  even  greater  in 
other  poems,  where  the  feminine  rhyme  oc- 
curs together  with  tbe  feminine  pauza  so  as 
to  bring  the  length  of  the  verse  to  twelve 
syllables,  e.ff. : 

'*  £n  autra  t^rra  |  iral  penre  linhatge." 

The  hiatus  in  the  csesura,  as  is  evident  from 
tbis  and  many  other  examples,  was  not  con- 
sidered a  fault ;  and  the  mrst  vowel  was  cer- 
tainly pronounced.  This  seems  to  lead  to 
the  more  modern  French  heroic  verse,  the 
Alexandrine,  which  was  not  used  in  the  old 
chanson  de  geste.  Also  in  epic  poetry  the 
position  of  the  ceesura  after  the  fourth  syl- 
lable is  almost  universal.  But  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  Girartz  de  Bos- 
silhony  the  most  important  popular  epos  of 
the  langue  d'oc,  the  pauza  del  Dordo  occurs 
always  after  the  sixth  syllable,  e.g. : 

.^^Yeevds  per  mid  Testom  |  lo  vilh  Draugb 
lo  paire  don  Gidurt  |  Toncle  Folco,*' 

or  witb  tbe  feminine  pauza  and  masculine 
end  of  the  verse : 

^  Tan  vos  vei  «ntrel8  y6stre8  |  queus  an  cobrit," 

or  witb  both  feminine : 

**B  fan  lor  cavals  c6rre  |  per  la  varena." 

The  same  form  of  the  decasyllabic  is  also 
found  in  some  northern  French  epics,  as  in 
Audigiefj  a  later  parody  on  tbe  old  heroic 
chansons  de  geste.  The  equal  flow  of  the 
decasyllabic  did  not  make  it  very  apt  for  the 
f  omtation  of  stanzas ;  and  there  was  the  less 
occasion  for  them  in  the  older  epic  poetry, 
since  tbe  rhyme  or  assonance  remained  un- 
changed through  a  great  number  of  verses. 
This  explains  me  tirade  monorime  which  is 
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the  characteristic  of  the  popular  in  contrast 
to  the  artificial  epos.  To  interrupt  the  mono- 
tony of  this  metre,  however,  many  of  the 
popular  jongleurs  introduced  after  a  certain 
numher  of  decasyllables  a  shorter  line,  a 
bordo  biocatz  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  Leys  (TAmorSj  which  at  the  same  lime 
by  its  rhyme  formed  a  transition  to.  the 
following  tirade.  An  instance  occurs  in  the 
first  part  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Albigeois, 
while  in  the  second  the  shorter  line  is  with- 
out any  rhyme-^-one  reason  more  for  believ- 
ing that  the  two  parts  were  not  both  written 
by  the  same  author,  Guillem  de  Tudela. 
lAoreover,  lyric  poets  nsed  a  sort  of  tirade 
monorim;  inten^ized  with  shorter  verses,  as 
in  the  song  by  which  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
beguiled  the  hours  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Germany.  The  first  stanza  of  this  chanson 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  this  form : 

"  Ja  nus  hons  pris  ne  dirat  sa  ndson 
adroitement  s'ansi  com  dolans  non 
mais  par  confort  puet  il  faire  chanson, 
moult  ai  d*amins,  mais  povre  sent  11  don, 
honte  en  avront  se  por  ma  reanoon 
suix  cos  deus  yvers  pris." 

The  word  pris  returns  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  shorter  verses,  and  forms  a  sprt  of  bur- 
den. The  same  song  also  exists  in  Proven- 
cal ;  but  the  French  seems  the  original  ver- 
sion. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  follow  the  traces 
of  the  decasyllabic  through  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  languages.  In  Italy  the 
position  of  the  csdsura  was  not  fixed  by  strict 
rules  as  in  the  langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil ; 
sometimes  there  are  two  accents  and  corre- 
sponding pauzas  on  the  four  and  seventh  or 
eighth  syllables,  and  sometimes  only  one  on 
the  sixth.  The  caesura  in  the  decasyllable 
which  is  prominent  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
langue  d  oc,  in  the  canzos  and  sirventes  of 
the  troubadours,  is  different  from  that  in  the 
tirade  monorime  of  the  popular  epos.  It 
has  been  seen  that  here  m  case  of  a  pauza 
con  accen  greu  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
and  therefore  the  whole  verse,  became  one 
syllable  too  long.  The  stricter  metrical 
rules  of  lyric  poetry  were  inconsistent  with 
such  liberties.  Hence,  if  the  lyrical  cffisura 
is  masculine  the  chief  accent  is  on  the  fourth 
syllable :  if  it  is  feminine  the  chief  metrical 
accent  goes  back  to  the  third  syllable,  and 
the  fourth,  which  in  epic  poetry  is  always 
strongly  accentuated,  becomes  weak.  The 
mascuhne  lyrical  csosura,  which  shows  no 
difference  from  the  epical,  is  found,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  beginning  of  BertranS  de 
Bom's  sirventes : 

**  Pos  als  bar6s  |  enoia  e  lor  peza 
d^aquesta  patz  |  qu  an  faita  U  dui  rei ;" 


while  the  lyrical  pauza  con  accen  greu  occon 
in  the  third  stanza  of  the  same  poem : 

*<  Gum  aqu6sta  |  ni  antra  c*om  11  grel** 

The  epical  csBsura  in  its  feminine  form  is 
found  very  seldom  in  the  poetry  of  the  trou- 
badours. Two  of  the  rare  instances  occur 
in  a  canzo  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh;  and 
there  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
intermixed  with  the*  lyrical  pauza.  The  two 
verses  are : 

'*  Don  mi  rem^mbra  |  douza  terra  el  pais," 
and 
**  En  antra  t^rra  |  ind  penre  lenhatge.** 

In  both  cases  the  epical  pauza  might  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  slight  alteration,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
uny  manuscript*  In  the  first  case,  membra 
might  easUy  be  written  instead  of  remembn, 
by  which  means  the  epical  csesiira  would  b^ 
come  lyrical ;  and  in  the  second  case,  the  a 
of  terra  might  be  apostrophized,  though  the 
pauza  would  then  altogether  disappear.  In 
the  last  stanza  of  this  same  poem,  as  pre- 
served in  several  manuscripts,  is  the  only  ex- 
ample in  lyrical  poetry  of  the  second  henii- 
stich  being  shortened  after  the  feminine 
pauza,  which,  as  has  been  seen  above,  occnn 
several  times  in  ^^Boethius."  The  line  is 
this: 

**  Q*ieu  non  v61gra  |  qe  f  os  ma  cusina." 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  serious ;  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  metrical  and  philological,  prove 
that  the  stanza  is  a  furious  addition  of  a 
later  ignorant  scribe.  This  instance  shows 
how  important  a  knowledge  of  metrical  rdes 
is  for  the  critical  editing  of  a  Provencal 
author. 

'  The  immense  number  of  rhyming  words 
in  the  Provencal  language  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  fifty-four  forms  of  the 
verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  only  nine  ha?e 
the  accent  on  the  root,  while  forty-five  have 
it  on  one  of  the  final  syUables;  hence  all 
the  verbs  of  this  conjugation  rhyme  with 
each  other  in  these  forms.  Again,  all  the 
derivative  syllables  of  the  adjectives  and 
nouns,  like  at-ada,  ut-uda,  or  atge,  ansa, 
ensa,  and  many  others,  have  the  accent  on 
these  syllables,  and  offer  great  choice  of  ma- 
terial to  the  poet  in  search  of  rhymes.  Cod* 
sequently,  in  all  Provencal  poetry,  the  rhyme 
plays  a  chief  part,  and  metrical  scholars  con- 
sidered it  their  greatest  task  to  introduce 
the  student  into  the  minutest  subtleties  of 
its  beauty.  Dante  intended  to  speak  of 
rhyme  "  secundum  se "  in  one  of  the  later 
parts  of  his  book,  which  he  never  wrote; 
but  in  the  existing  parts  he  speaks  of  it  only 
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in  connection  with  tlie  stanza.  Following, 
hcwever,  the  Leys  (TAmorSf  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  consider  first  of  all  the  essence 
of  rhyme  in  itself,  before  proceeding  to  its 
influence  on  the  combination  of  verses  in  a 
stanza,  and  of  stanzas  in  a  poem. 

The  Leys  (V Amors  uses  the  word  rim  or 
rima  in  a  perfectly  different  sense  from  the 
modem  rhyme.  Its  definition  is  this :  ''Rims 
ea  certz  nombres  de  syllabas,  ajustat  a  lui 
autre  bordo  per  pario  d'aquela  meteysha  ac- 
cordansa  e  paritat  de  syllabi  o  de  diversas 
am  bela  cazensa."  Rim  exists  therefore  not 
only  if  the  accordansa  is  the  same,  which  is 
very  nearly  what  is  now  called  rhyme,  but 
also  thougn  the  ends  of  the  two  verses  con- 
cerned sound  quite  differently,  provided  that 
a  certain  harmony  or  cazensa  is  effected 
simply  by  their  length  or  metrical  accents. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
tlie  division  of  rims  into  four  classes  as  given 
by  the  Leys  d^ Amors,  viz.,  rims  estramps, 
accordans,  ordinals,  and  dictionals.  The  di- 
vision is  not  very  logical ;  for  the  last  divi- 
sions have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of 
rhyme.  Rim  estramp  in  its  exact  meaning 
is  nothing  but  the  absence  of  rhyme,  or  even 
assonance,  between  two  verses.  In  the  poetry 
«  of  the  troubadours  there  is  scarcely  a  line 
which  has  not  its  corresponding  rhyme, 
either  in  its  own  or  in  another  stanza,  so  that 
the  rims  estramps  are  of  no  impoilance  for 
the  present  purpose.  Everything  that  is  now 
called  rhyme  and  was  used  by  the  trouba- 
dours is  contained  under  the  second  head, 
rims  accordans.  This  accordansa  may  be 
sonan,  consonan,  or  leonisme ;  and  the  rims 
sonans  and  consonans  must  be  again  subdi- 
vided into  bords  ^French,  blltard)  and  lejals. 
Rim  sonan  bord  is  what  is  now  called  asso- 
nance :  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Spanish  poetry.  The  Leys  (TAm^ors  gives 
examples  of  it  con  accen  agut,  as 

"  Encarcerat  tenetz  mon  cor  hmorSj 
£  delivrar  no!  pot  suira  mas  yoa ;" 

and  con  accen  greu,  as 

*'  La  mors  queiu  port  a  mi  dans  es  tan  granefo, 
Quieu  lo  thezaur  del  realme  de  Fran«a,'*  etc. 

In  the  poems  of  the  troubt^dours  this  asso- 
nance was  not  allowed.  Accordingly,  the 
Leys  (T Amors  does  not  approve  it,  though 
admitting  that  it  was  daily  used  in  the  man- 
delas,  a  sort  of  popular  chanson.  ^  For 
these,"  says  the  author,  with  all  the  scholar's 
contempt  for  popular  poetry,  **  I  do  not  care, 
because  I  do  not  see  nor  can  I  find  a  known 
author  for  them."  Rim  sonan  lejal,  which 
exists  only  with  accen  agut,  is  what  is  now 
called  simple  masculine  rhyme ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  last  syllable  in  the  rhyming  lines 


must  contain  the  same  vowel  with  identical 
consonants  (if  any)  after,  but  different  ones 
before,  it  The  examples  of  this  are  of 
course  innumerable.  The  second  kind  of 
rims  accordans  is  called  consonan.  This  also 
is  subdivided  into  bord  and  lejal.  The  rim 
consonan  bord  is  always  con  accen  greu,  so 
that  only  the  second  and  unaccentuated 
syllable  agrees  with  the  corresponding  one 
in  the  other  verse,  e.g. : 

'*  Sino  de  liei  que  del  sieu  foe  m*abran(fa 
Quar  ela  sab  la  maniera  quos  tadtJ* 

The  modem  ear  would  not  at  all  discem  this 
kind  of  rhyme ;  and  the  troubadours  aTso 
never  used  it  Perhaps  the  author  of  the 
Leys  <r Amors  introduced  it  only  in  order  to 
give  completeness  to  his  system.  Rim  con- 
sonan lejal  has  only  accen  agut,  and  is  found 
where  the  last  and  accentuated  syllable  in 
both  verses  is  exactly  the  same  in  spelling, 
but  different  in  meaning.  Examples  of  this 
class  are  numerous  in  the  poetry  of  the  trou- 
badours :  the  following  is  from  a  canzo  of 
Serveri  de  Gironne : 

"  E  costumatz  tanh  que   sia  tan   gen  (adj. 
gentilis) 
Que  governar  se'  puesca  tota  gen "   (noun 
gentem). 

The  same  thing  is  also  found  in  mediseval 
and  modern  German  poetry,  where  it  is  called 
"mannlicher  rUhrender  Reim."  The  chief 
characteristic  of  an  accordansa  consonan  is 
the  identity  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
last  syllable,  but  in  the  last  syllable  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  third  division  of 
accordansa,  the  leonisme,  also  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  one,  must  to  a  certain  extent  agree  in 
the  corresponding  verses.  The  leonismetat 
is  again  subdivided  into  rims  leonismes  sim- 
ples, and  parfaitz.  In  the  former  the  conso- 
nants before  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  but 
one  must  differ :  in  the  latter  they  must  be 
identical.  Rim  leonisme  simple  con  accen 
greu  is  what  is  now  called  simple  feminine 
rhyme,  as  in 

*^  tot  antra  dona  d'esser  bdla 
lai  on  es  cesta  damaisella." 

Con  accen  agut,  it  is  again  one  of  those 
cases  like  the  rim  consonan  bord,  where  the 
rhyme  is  extended  to  an  unaccentuated  sylla- 
ble before  the  rhyming  syllables.  The  Jbeys 
d* Amors  gives  the  following  example  : 

'*  Tan  prozamens  feric  GiXst^s 
De  laiosa  massas  e  USst^s." 

The  following  is  rim  leonisme  parfait  con 
accen  greu : 

"  Tautmi  beautat  tein  es  e^fassa. 
11  viva  colors  de  shfassa/* 
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con  accen  agat : 

**  Al  anna  dona  sarUtdt 
Qui  fug  a  tota  yatUtdV^ 

The  former  would  bo  called  in  Grennan, 
"  weiblicher  rQhrender  Reim ;"  and  of  the 
latter  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  leonisme 
simple  con  accen  agnt  In  this  case  the 
rh3rme  is  extended  backwards  as  far  as  the 
last  syllable  but  two;  sometimes  even  the 
last  four  or  five  syllables  are  included  in  the 
accordansa  leonisme.  The  Leys  d* Amors 
gives  an  instance  of  what  it  calls  rim  mays 

Eorfait  leonisme,  in  which  the  last  four,  per- 
aps  five,  syllables  are  intended  to  rhyme  in 
two  different  verses : 

*'  So  don  le  cors  pren  noyridura 
Lo  fai  tomar  en  poyriiura.^^ 

In  case  the  leonismetat  is  effected  by  two 
independent  words,  these  words  of  course 
must  always  differ  in  their  meaning.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  rims  consonans  as 
well  as  leonismes  are  called  contrafaitz,  if  the 
syllables  or  letters  forming  the  rhyme  are 
divided  by  the  end  of  a  word ;  as,  for  in- 
stance : 

"  a  celz  que  la  vezo  ni  Fauzon 
quan  las  donas  sa  beutat  lauzon." 

Such  is  the  division  which  the  Leys 
<r Amors  makes  of  rhymes  in  general  The 
system  shows  a  certain  scholastic  consistency ; 
but  the  real  essence  and  origin  of  rhyme  are 
entirely  overlooked,  or  even  mistaken.  Un- 
der the  same  head  come  entirely  different 
things,  as,  for  instance,  assonance  and  mas- 
culine rhyme  (rim  sonan) ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  things  which  decidedly  belong 
together  are  separated.  So  the  simple  rhyme 
is  called  rim  lejal  sonan,  while  the  simple 
feminine  rhyme,  which  decidedly  is  derived 
from  it,  is  put  together  with  tne  rim  leo- 
nisme, from  which  it  differs  essentially.  So 
also  with  the  rim  consonan  lejal  and  leonisme 
parfait  con  accen  greu.  In  the  succeeding 
chapters  the  work  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
different  artificial  rhymes.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  be  discussed  here ;  besides 
which,  many  of  them  are  only  subtleties  of 
the  author,  and  are  scarcely  used  by  the 
better  troubadours.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  those  which  are  of  real  importance 
in  studying  the  relics  of  Proven9al  poetry. 
The  order  also  in  which  the  different  kinds 
are  enumerated  need  not  be  followed :  it  is 
sometimes  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  utterly 
confused. 

After  expounding  what  rhyme  is,  the  Leys 
(T  Amors  very  properly  proceeds  to  ask  where 
rhyme  is  to  bo  found.  All  the  possible  com- 
binations in  this  respect  are  brought  under 


a  new  head,  viz.,  rims  ordinals.  This  expres- 
sion is  exceedingly  ill  chosen ;  for  the  words 
rims  ordinals  suggest  'some  new  kind  of 
rhyme  essentially  different  from  rims  conso- 
nans or  sonans,  while  in  reality  they  indicate 
only  the  different  positions  which  these  same 
rhymes  can  have  in  verse  or  stanza.  The 
author  avoids  ^ving  a  definition  of  .rims 
ordinals,  but  begins  at  once  to  explain  how 
**  aytals  ordes  se  fal" 

Khyme  then,  it  is  explained,  can  take 
place  first  between  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  line  among  each  other,  or  with 
the  end  of  this  line.  Tne  middle  rhyme  is 
called,  in  correspondence  with  the  bordos 
empeutatz,  rim  empeutat  or  multiplicatiQ. 
An  example  of  the  former  mode  occurs  in 
one  of  Peire  Cardinal's  sirventes : 

**  Car  los — garzos — ^vezon  en  paiz  sezer." 

In  the  following  line  both  kinds  are  combined, 
the  rhyme  being  the  same  in  the  middle  parts 
of  the  verse  and  in  the  end  of  it : 

"  Mon  port— conort— e  mon  cofort" 

In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  between  the 
csesura  of  the  decasyllabic  and  its  end,  the 
middle  rhyme  was  strictly  prohibited.  Bnt 
this  middle  rhyme  is  also  found  very  often 
between  the  same  parts  of  different  verses,  as 
for  instance  in  the  above-mentioned  sirventes 
of  Peire  Cardinal : 

"  que  fan — Fefan — d'aquela  gent  englexa 
qu'avan — no  van — guerrejar  ab  Fnnces 
mal  an — ^talan— de  la  terr*  engolmeza 
tiran — ^iran— conquistar  Qastines." 

To  display  his  art,  the  poet  made  each  pair 
of  rhymes  in  the  same  line  a  rim  consonan 
lejal  This  sort  of  rhyme  was  sometimes 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  each  syllable 
of  a  whole  verse  agreed  with  the  correspond- 
ing syllable  of  anoUier ;  this  was  called  a  lim 
serpentL  Of  such  exaggeration  there  is  pro- 
bably no  instance  in  the  good  troubadours; 
the  Leys  cT Amors  gives  the  f oUowing : 

"  Bos — dieus— clarratz*— cara 
Los — ^mieus^-gardatz — ara." 

Next  come  the  rhymes  between  the  ends  of 
the  verses  of  one  and  the  same  stanza.  The 
simplest  form  possible  in  this  case  was  that 
all  the  verses  of  a  stanza  should  have  bat 
one  rhyme,  which  suggests  the  tirade  mona- 
rime  in  the  popular  epics.  The  Leys  tT Amort 
calls  this  rim  continuat  Although  very  sim- 
ple, this  rhyme  was  used  by  the  most  finished 
troubadours,  such  as  Marcabrun  and  Aimeric 
de  Peguilhan.     Sordello  bewailed  in  it  the 

*  Clanmtz  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  vexy  Iftelj 
it  should  be  read  clartatz^Kdart^. 
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death  of  bis  friend  Blacatz ;  and  there,  com* 
bined  with  the  long  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
it  has  an  excellent  effect  from  its  dreary 
monotonous  sound. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  rhymes  in  a 
stanza,  the  order  of  them  is  varied  in  many 
different  ways.  The  most  simple  mode  is 
i^hat  the  Leys  cT  Amors  calls  rims  encadenatz ; 
an d  next  come  the  rims  crozatz.  Bims  encade- 
natz  are  crossed  rhymes,  viz.,  ab:  ab.  This 
position  ct  the  rhymes,  continued  through 
a  whole  stanza,  is  not  often  to  be  found  in 
the  better,  or  at  least  more  artistic,  trouba- 
dours. Johan  de  Pena,  one  of  the  less  cele- 
brated, has  used  it  in  a  stanza  of  charming 
simplicity : 

**  Un  ffuerrier  per  alegrar 
vuelh  comensar,  car  m'agensa 
que  non  lo  day  plus  celar, 
Ixop  Tauray  tengut  en  pensa ; 
e  guerrejaray  d^amor 
endomens  que  ma  guenrieira 
a  trobat  guerrejador 
que  guerreja  volontieira." 

Kims  crozatz  are  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
two  quatrains  of  a  sonnet 

These  are  the- principal  divisions  of  rhyme 
in  its  relations  to  a  single  stanza.  But  the 
troubadours  used  it  also  to  keep  up  a  certain 
connection  between  several,  sometimes  all, 
the  different  stanzas  of  a  poem,  and  in  this 
respect  it  must  now  be  considered. 

A  change  of  rfiyme  from  strophe  to 
strophe — rims  singulars — ^is  rare,  and,  as  a 
rule,  found  only  where  the  stanza  is  very 
long  and  most  artificially  formed.  There  is 
an  example  of  this  in  Peire  Cardinal,  in  a 
song  in  which  each  stanza  consists  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  verses.  Gauselm  Faidit  and  the 
Monk  of  Montaudon  have  used  the  rims 
singulars  also  with  shorter  and  simpler 
stanzas.  The  Leys  cT Amors  gives  no  rule 
about  their  use,  but  confirms  indirectly  what 
has  here  been  said,  giving  as  an  example  a 
very  long  and  complicated  stanza.  Directly 
opposed  to  the  rims  singulars  are  the  rims 
or  coblas  unisonans,  where  all  the  stanzas  of 
a  poem  have  the  same  rhyme  in  the  corres- 
ponding verses.  Sometimes  poems  of  this 
Kind  are  very  long,  so  that  the  poet  had  to  find 
a  great  number  of  like-sounding  words,  which, 
however,  in  the  langue  d'oc,  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  would  have  been  in  one  of  the 
Teutonic  langm^s.  It  would  lead  too  far 
from  the  immediate  subject  to  inquire  how, 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  German  minne- 
singers, like  Count  Rudolf  of  Neuenburg 
and  Friedrich  von  Hansen,  who  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  troubadours,  tried  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  richness  of  their 
rhymes  and  the  variety  of  their  stanzas.    Of 


Friedrich  von  Hansen  a  song  remains,  which 
is  an  exact  imitation,  in  one  stanza  even  a 
translation,  of  one  of  Folquet  de  Marseille's 
canzos,  which  the  German  poet  probably 
learned  during  the  crusade  of  1100,  in  which 
he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Barbarossa. 
Sometimes  the  stanzas  of  a  poem  are  group- 
ed together  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours,  by 
means  of  equal  rh3rmes.  These  cases  are 
caUed  by  the  Leys  d*  Amors  coblas,  doblas, 
triblas,  etc.  The  better  to  dbplay  their 
skill,  tbe  greatest  artists  among  the  trouba- 
dours liked  to  choose  for  their  rhjrmes  rare 
and  unusual  words,  whose  meaning,  at  the 
same  time,  was  not  easy  to  make  out  The 
greatest  master  in  these  '*  rims  cars,''  and  in 
uie  '^motz  oscurs,"  was  Amaut  Daniel, 
whom  Dante,  very  likely  for  that  reason, 
calls  the  first  of  all  troubadours.  But  also 
Peire  d'Alvemhe,  one  of  the  vainest  trou- 
badours, says  of  his  poems,  as  a  proof  of 
their  high  art,  '^qu'apenas  nulhs  hom  las 
enten.''  To  give  an  idea  of  this  obscurity, 
which,  however  did  not  increase  by  any 
means  the  beauty  of  a  canzo,  a  stanza  will 
suffice  from  one  of  Amaut  Daniel's  poems, 
which  was  entirely  written  in  rims  cars : 

"£n  breu  brizaral  temps  braus 
el  bizel  brund  e  brancs 
qui  s'entresenhon  trastug 
desobre  claus  rams  de  folha 
car  no  chant'  auzels  ni  piula 
m'ensenh  amors,  que  fassa  done 
tal  chan  qui  n'er  segons  ni  tertz 
ans  prims  d'afrancar  cor  agre." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  first  lines  the 
troubadour  has  used  alliteration  to  increase 
the  strange  sound  of  his  words.  The  lines 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  example  of 
another  way  of  connecting  stanzas  with  each 
other.  All  the  different  verses  are  without 
a  rhyme  in  their  own  stanza,  but  find  it  in 
the  corresponding  verse  of  another,  or  of  all 
the  other  stanzas.  A  rhyme  of  this  kind  is 
called  by  the  Leys  cTAmors  rim  espar, 
while  Dante  uses  the  expression  clavis. 
When  the  clavis  runs  througn  all  the  verses 
of  each  stanza,  the  case  is  described  as  rimas 
dissolutas.  Amaut  Daniel  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  fond  of  this  form ;  for  the 
sestina  also,  which  he  invented,  and  which 
Dante  praised  and  imitated,  is  founded  on 
the  same  principle.  Other  poets  preferred 
generally  to  introduce  only  one  clavis  or 
two,  intermpting  in  this  way,  sometimes 
with  great  effect,  the  equal  flow  of  the 
rhymes.  A  modiflcation  of  the  rims  espars 
is  the  rims  capcaudatz.  This  takes  place  if 
the  clavis  is  tlie  last  verse  of  the  first  stanza, 
and  is  introduced  into  the  following,  not  in 
its    corresponding    place,    but  as  its  first 
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rhyme.  Of  the  tvo  stanzas,  for  instance, 
quoted  by  the  Leys  cTAmorSj  the  former 
ends  with  the  line,  "Li  fizel  de  mortal 
pena,"  and  the  first  line  of  the  latter  there- 
fore shows  the  same  rhyme'  in  "  verges  eratz 
e  vergena,^'  and  continues  it  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  stanza.  The  various 
combinations  of  stanzas  by  means  of  the 
rhyme  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Proven9al  versification,  and  show  a  great 
refinement  of  taste  in  the  media val  poets. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  skill  manifested  in  this 
way,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  a  canzo  which,  in  this  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects, may  be  considered  as  the  standard 
piece  of  all  Proven9al  poetry.  This  is 
Guillem  de  Cabestanh^s  celebrated  canzo, 
"Li  dous  cossu'e,"  by  which,  if  the  old 
stories  may  be  believed,  the  poet  lost  his 
life,  while  making  his  name  immortal  The 
poem  consists  of  six  stanzas,  which  are  divid- 
ed by  means  of  corresponding  rhymes  into 
three  groups  of  coblas  doblas.  But  these 
three  groups  are  again  connected  with  each 
other ;  for  the  third  stanza  takes  up  the  last 
feminine  rhyme  of  the  second,  and  uses  it  as 
first  rhyme,  introducing,  however,  besides 
this,  new  rhymes.  .  The  fifth  stanza  stands 
in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  fourth. 
The  four  last  lines  of  the  second  stanza  show 
the  following  rhyming  words — parvensa, 
temensa;  fei,  vei.  The  first  rhyme  of  the 
third  stanza  must  be  feminine;  and  there- 
fore the  penultimate  couple  of  rhymes  is 
used,  with  some  irregularity,  as  a  sort  of 
rims  capcaudatz,  and  the  beginning  is 

"  En  sovinensa 
tenc  la  car'el  dous  ris 
vostra  valensa 
el  bel  cors  blanc  e  lis,*'  etc. 

The  highest  principle  of  art,  variety  in 
unity,  seems  to  be  here  attained.  In  many 
cases  this  principle  of  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent stanzas  led  to  the  most  childish  and 
trifling  artificialities,  as,  for  instance,  in  what 
the  Let/8  d* Amors  calls  rims  retrogradatz, 
where  the  second  stanza  be.gins  with  the  last 
rhyme  of  the  first,  and  reproduces  all  its 
rhymes  in  the  opposite  order. 

This  becomes  yet  more  absurd  if  applied, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  to  a  single  stanza  or  even 
a  single  verse.  In  this  case  the  stanza  or 
verse  has  to  be  so  constructed  that,  without 
altering  their  meaning,  the  lines  or  words 
can  change  their  places.  The  following  lines, 
for  instance, 

"  Vengutz  es  le  senhor  d'amon 
Salutz  grans  portar  en  lo  men," 

could  just  as  well  be  read  the  last  first ;  or 


even  the  words  could  change  their  poation, 
in  this  way : 

"  Le  senhor  d'amon  es  vengutz 
portar  en  lo  mon  grans  salutz." 

The  Leys  cP Amors  adds,  that  he  who  likes 
to  "  despendre  son  temps"  in  such  things, 
may  even  find  words  Hke  papa,  tafata,  in 
which  the  different  syllables  can  be  changed 
ad  libitum.  The  fourth  and  last  class  of 
rhymes,  as  given  by  the  Leys  d*jifnors,  the 
rims  dictionals,  contains,  for  the  greater 
part,  unimportant  trifles  of  this  kind.  Rim 
dictional  itself  means  the  combination  of 
two  words  in  the  rhyming  syllables,  which 
can  be  derived  from  each  other,  by  either 
taking  away  or  adding  a  syllable.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  feminine  and  masculine 
forms  of  the  adjective  and  past  participle, 
at-ada,  ut-uda,  stand  in  the  relation  of  rims 
dictionals.  An  example  of  apother  kind  of 
derivation  is  given  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Mayres  de  Dieu  prega  to  filh  htunil 
quem  denhe  dar,  sil  platz  humilitat 
per  miels  tener  lo  dr^  sendier  util 
que  menals  bos  al  port  d'utilitat." 

This  is  an  arbitrary  invention,  without  any 
intrinsic  value  for  the  uses  of  genuine  poetiy. 
But  some  of  the  subdivisions  given  show 
how  much  the  decline  of  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  was  the  consequence  of  their 
caring  too  much  for  the  formal  side  of  their 
art  Some  of  tiiem  seem  to  have  particularly 
delighted  in  introducing  rims  leonismes  par- 
faitz,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  rims  equi- 
vocs,  which,  besides  being  different  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  showed  also  a  slight 
diflerence  in  sound  of  the  vowels.  In  the 
following  lines,  for  instance, 

"  Sias  tempratz  e  gent  apres 
En  tas  paraulas  et  apres," 

the  first  apres,  being  the  participle  of 
apprendre,  has  its  e  a  little  more  open  than 
the  second  apres  >=«  afterwards.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  ^eat  proof  of  poetical  finish  to 
introduce  the  different  vowels  with  the  same 
consonants  into  a  stanza.  Gavaudan  le  Yieox 
seems  to  have  written  the  following  verses 
entirely  for  this  purpose : 

"Mos  sens  es  clars 
als  bos  entendedors 
trop  es  oscurs 
A  selh  que  no  sap  gaire 
per  que  cujflrs 
lui  on  no  val  valors 
non  es  sabers 


ni  sens  a  mo  vejaire 


»> 


In  a  poem  which  is  attributed  by  different 
manuscripts  to  Bernard  de  Yentadorn  and 
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Dande  de  Pradas,  the  poet  has  introduced 
all  the  five  vowels  Id  this  way.  This  seems 
not  to  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Leifs  (T Amors:  he  would  probably  other- 
wise have  mentioned  a  practice  so  decidedly 
to  his  liking. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part  of  the 
subject — ^the  formation  of  the  stanza.  A 
consideration  of  metre  and  rhyme  has  shown 
the  skill  of  the  troubadours,  but  also  the  dan- 
ger into  which  this  curious  finish  led  them, 
chiefiy  as  far  as  rhyme  is  concerned,  viz.,  to 
forget  the  real  poetical  value  of  their  work 
in  me  outer  beauty  of  form.  This  danger  was 
not  so  imminent  in  forming  the  stanza,  be-, 
cause  its  rules  were  too  weU  founded  on  the 
*  national  sense  of  harmony,  and  too  difficult 
to  comply  with,  to  give  occasion  to  easy 
trifling.  In  the  stanza,  accordingly,  we  have 
to  consider  the  highest  development  of  art 
as  reached  by  the  troubadours.  It  is  there- 
fore surprising  that  the  Lej/8  (V Amors  says 
nothing  of  any.  importance  about  the  com- 
position of  it  The  author  of  this  work  had 
evidently  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  real 
essence  of  the  stanza.  The  only  guide, 
therefore,  in  any  investigation  must  be 
Dante's  work,  I}e  Vulgari  JSloquentiOy  in 
which  he  gives  the  full  and  logical  account 
of  his  own  deep  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  many  of  his  expressions  will  be  obscure 
until  the  musical  system  of  the  middle  ages 
is  better  understood.  The  rules  of  musical 
rhythm  are  indeed  inseparably  connected 
with  all  forms  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  those 
times.  Bnt  the  way  may  be  partially  clear- 
ed, and  the  words  of  the  great  Italian  poet 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  works  of 
the  best  troubadours. 

The  definition  which  the  Leys  d^ Amors 
gives  of  a  stanza,  or,  as  it  calls  it,  cobla,  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  or  rather  is  no  definition 
at  all.  It  is  expressed  in  a  long  poem  of 
the  author's  own,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
simply  that  a  cobla  may  connst  at  least  of 
five,  and  at  most  of  sixteen  verses,  not  in- 
cluding the  little  lines  known  under  the 
name  bordos  biocatz.  Nothing  more,  in 
fact,  is  said  on  this  important  subject  Of 
a  division  of  stanzas  according  to  their 
metrical  and  musical  composition  the  author 
seemingly  knows  nothing.  I>ante,  on  the 
other  hand,  begins  his  long  and  careful  in- 
vestigation by  stating  first  that  "omnis. 
stantia  ad  quandam  odam  recipiendam  ar- 
monizata  est."  The  word  "  odam  "  is  here 
decidedly  to  be  understood  in  a  double 
sense — a  musical  and  a  metrical;  in  the 
former  it  means  simply  melody,  in  the  latter 
the  metrical  scheme  of  the  stanza.  But 
this  oda  is  very  different  in  different  cases : 
^*  quia  quffidam  [stantifls]  sunt  sub  una  oda 


continua,  usque  ad  ultimum  progressive, 
hoc  est  sine  iteratione  modulationis  cujus- 
quam  et  sine  dieresi ;  *  et  dieresim  dicimus 
deductionem  vergentcm  de  una  oda  in  aliam ; 
banc  voltam  vocamus  cum  vulgus  alloqui- 
mur."  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  flow  of 
melody  or  verse  must  not  be  interrupted  by 
a  decided  rest  or  pause,  but  must  go  on  in 
an  equal  strain  to  the  end  of  the  stanza. 
This  Kind  of  stanza,  Dante  continues,  was 
used  chiefly  by  the  great  Amaut  Daniel,  in 
allusion  to  the  sestina  invented  by  this 
troubadour,  and  imitated  by  Dante  himself. 
A  stanza  of  one  of  these  sestine  will  at  once 
make  the  meaning  of  Dante's  words  clear : 

"  Lo  ferm  voler  qu'el  cor  m'intra 
nom  pot  ges  bees  escoissendre  ni  ongla 
de  lauzengier  sitot  de  maldir  s'arma ; 
e  per  no  1  aus  batr'  ab  ram  ni  ab  verga 
sivals  a  frau,  lai  on  non  aural  oncle 
jauzirai  joi  en  vergier  o  dins  cambra." 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  find  a 
point  from  which  to  divide  this  stanza  on 
any  principle.  There  are  no  groups  of 
verses  marked  by  rhyme,  because  there  is 
no  rhyme  at  all ;  there  is  no  change  between 
accen  agut  and  accen  greu;  there  is  not 
even  a  strong  grammatical  stop.  Accord- 
ingly, it  may  be  concluded  that  the  musical 
accompaniment  of  the  words  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  any  strong  harmonious  modula- 
tion which  made  a  rest  necessary.  Exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Dante's  own 
canzo, 

"  Al  poco  giomo,  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d'ombra,"  t 

which  was  composed  on  the  same  principle. 
In  many  other  cases  also  where  there  are 
rhymes  a  division  of  the  stanza  after  Dante's 
system  is  utterly  impossible,  because  the 
difierent  parts  -allow  no  forming  into  croups 
by  the  returning  of  the  same  order  of 
rh3rmes.  For  instance,  the  following  stanza 
of  Janfre  Rudel  was  certainly  sung  to  a  con- 
tinued oda  without  any  interruption : 

**  Quan  lo  rius  de  la  f ontana 
s'esclarzis,  si  cum  far  sol 
6  per  la  flors  aiglentina 
el  rossignoletz  el  ram 
volf  e  refraing  et  aplana 
son  dous  chantar  et  aflna 
dreitz  es  queu  lo  m^eu  refranha." 

These  stanzas,  however,  "sub  una  oda 
continua,"  are  not  the  rule.  "Quffidiun 
vero  sunt,"  Dante  continues,  "dieresim  pa- 
tientes,  et  dieresis  esse  non  potest  secundum 

*  Dieresis  probably,  where  it  occurs  in  this 
treatise,  is  always  a  misreadiniar  for  diesis,  which 
is  the  real  expression  for  what  Dante  means. 

f  Canzoniere,  ed  Giuliani,  p.  227. 
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quod  earn  appellamus  nisi  reiterado  uniiu 
odsB  fiatvel  ante  dieresim  vel  post  vel  utrim- 
que."  The  criterion,  therefore,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  dieresis  or  volta  is,  first  of  all, 
that  in  the  poem  there  should  be  certain 
groups  which  are  defined  musically  by  the 
same  melody  repeated,  and  metrically  by 
the  same  rhymes  and  verses  of  the  same 
length  recurring  in  the  same  order.  Hie 
volta  can,  as  has  been  seen,  be  either  before 
or  after  such  a  group,  or  between  two  differ- 
ent groups  if  both  parts  of  a  stanza  are  di- 
vided in  this  way.  Dante  gives  the  expres- 
sions for  all  possible  combinations  in  the 
following  words :  "  Si  ante  dieresim  repetitio 
fiat,  stantiam  dicimus  habere  pedes,  et  duos 
habere  decet,  licet  quandoque  tres  fiant,  raris- 
sime  tamen.  Si  repetitio  fiat  post  dieresim 
tunc  dicimus  stantiam  habere  versus,  si  ante 
non  fiat  repetitio  stantiam  dicimus  habere 
frontem,  si  post  non  fiat  dicimus  habere 
syrma  sive  caudam."  These  few  words 
contain  in  a  nutshell  the  whole  theory  of 
Italian,  and,  with  some  slight  changes,  also 
of  Proven9a1,  stanzas.  It  remains  to  enter 
into  the  special  cases  referred  to  by  this 
rule.  The  first  alternative  Dante  mentions 
is  that  of  a  division  effected  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  certain  melodic  and  rhythmic  phrases 
in  the  first  part  of  a  stanza.  After  these 
groups,  whicn  in  this  case  are  called  pedes, 
a  rest  or  volta  becomes  necessary ;  and  after 
this  a  fresh  melody  begins,  which  lasts  to 
the  end  of  the  stanza,  and  is  then  called  a 
Cauda.*  The  following  is  one  of  the  very 
numerous  examples  of  a  stanza  consisting  of 
two  pedes  and  a  cauda : 


1. 


Pedes 


Cauda 


Ai  deus,  ar  sembles  ironda, 
que  voles  per  Faire, 
qu*eu  vengues  de  noit  prionda 
lai  al  seu  repaire  I 

bona  domna  jauzionda 
mortz  es  vostr'  amaire, 
paor  ai  quel  cors  mi  f onda 
^  s'aissom  dura  gaire. 

domna,  vas  vostr*  amor 
jonh  mas  mas  et  ador 
bel  cors  ab  fresca  color, 
gran  mal  me  £itz  traire. 


In  this  case  the  cauda  is  as  long  as  one  pes, 
consisting  of  four  verses.  Very  seldom, 
says  Dante,  are  th^re  more  than  two  pedes 
to  a  cauda.  This  however  applies  only  to 
the  Italian  literature  of  his  time.  In  Fro- 
venial  poetry  there  are  many  cases  of  three 
pedes  m  a  stanza;  and  even  the  favourite 
form  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  cinquecento, 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word  coda  in  modem 
music  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  here 
ffiven  by  Dante,  but  might  well  be  derived 
uromit. 


the  ottava  rima,  can  only  be  consideied  as 
consiBting  of  three  pedes  and  a  cauda. 
Moreover  the  most  important  form  of  lyrie 
Italian  poetry,  the  sonnet,  consists  of  pedes 
and  cauda.  The  two  quatrains  show  the 
required  repetitio  unius  od®,  and  the  two 
terzines  are  the  cauda.  If  the  repetition  of 
a  melodic  and  metrical  phrase  takes  place 
after  the  volta,  and  only  there,  the  two 
groups  in  the  second  part  of  the  stanza  are 
called  versus,  while  the  firet  undivided  part 
goes  under  the  name  of  frons ;  the  number 
of  versus  scarcely  ever  exceeds  two.  This 
form  is  also  very  common  in  the  Provencal 
poetry.  In  the  following  stanza  of  Guillem 
IX.  of  Poitiers,  the  first  three  lines  form  the 
frons,  and  the  last  four  are  divided  into  two ' 
versus  of  two  lines  each : 

i  Eu  conosc  ben  eel  qui  bem  di 
Frons  •<  e  eel  quim  vol  mal  atressi, 
(  e  conosc  ben  celui  quem  ri, 

Versus  1.  f  e  sil  pro  s*azautan  de  mi 
conosc  assaz 

Versus  2.  J  qu*atressi  del  voler  lor  fi 
[  e  lor  solaz. 

These  two  kinds  of  division  in  a  staozt, 
viz.,  pedes  and  cauda,  or  frons  and  versos, 
Dante  seems  to  'consider  as  the  most  im- 
portant. In  both  cases  the  stanza  is  actually 
divided  into  three  parts ;  and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Italian 
lyrical  stanza,  which  in  this  respect,  in  con- 
formity with  the  middle  high  Qtermui 
strophe,  difiers  from  the  langue  d'oc  Into 
the  old  Italian  poetry  this  was  perhaps  in- 
troduced from  the  leonine  hexameter,  which, 
as  has  been  stated  already,  sometimes  took 
this  form.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  it 
seems  much  older ;  and  indeed  it  is  already 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Icelandic  Ijddah^ttr, 
where  the  two  first  lines  are  of  equal  length 
and  belong  to  one  another,  while  the  third 
one,  longer  than  each,  stands  by  itself.  In 
the  German  popular  epos  this  principle  is 
not  visible ;  but  it  appears  again  unmistak- 
ably in  the  medisBval  minneliet.  The  usoal 
form  in  this  is  pedes  and  cauda,  which  here 
are  called  Stollen  and  Abgesang.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  consider  all  the  interesting 
phenomena  which  arise  from  the  conflict  of 
this  principle  with  the  Proven9al,  in  those 
cases  where  the  German  minnesinger  tried 
to  imitate  the  stanzas  of  the  trom>adoai8i 
The  prevalent  principle  in  the  ProveD9aI 
poetry  seems  to  have  been  the  division  of 
a  stanza  into  two  corresponding  parts;  and, 
accordingly,  to  the  above-mentioned  com- 
binations two  more  of  great  importance 
must  be  added.  The  first  of  tJiese,  which 
Dante  also  is  acquainted  with,  is  the  divi- 
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sion  of  a  stanza  into  pedes  and  versas.  In 
this  case  there  are  actually  four  parts  of 
a  stanza  ;  but  each  couple  of  these  nangs  so 
closely  together  that  it  can  very  weU  be 
brought  under  the  Proven9al  principle  of  a 
division  into  two  halves — ^the  more  properly, 
as  there  certainly  were  only  two  different 
melodies,  each  of  them  being  twice  repeat- 
ed. The  instances  of  this  are  again  very 
numerous.  In  the  following  stanza  of  Peire 
d'Alvemhe's,  the  pedes  and  versus  consist 
of  two  lines  each : 


Pesl. 


Pes  a. 


Versus  1. 


"  Rossinhol,  ca  son  repaire 
m'iras  ma  domna  veser, 

e  digas  111  meu  af aire 
et  ill  diguat  del  seu  ver, 

'  quern  man  sai— com  lestai ; 
mas  de  mill  sovenha, 


Versus  2.  I  qui  ges  Uu — ^per  nuill  plai 
[  ab  ri  not  retenha. 

The  fourth  and  last  combination  occurs 
when  the  stanza  consists  of  a  frons  and 
Cauda,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  parts  are 
undivided  in  themselves,  but  a  new  melodic 
and  metrical  period  begins  after  a  certun 
number  of  verses.  This  shows  the  Pro- 
ven9al  principle  of  a  division  into  two  parts 
better  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  Dante, 
from  his  point  of  view,  is  also  right  in  not 
approving,  or  rather  not  acknowledging,  it 
'  as  a  division  at  all,  because  there  is  no 
repetitio  unius  odee.  One  out  of  many  ex- 
amples of  this  phenomenon  is  a  stanza  of 
Bertrand  de  Bom's,  where  the  frons  and 
eauda  consist  of  three  lines  each : 

C  Autr*  escondig  vos  farai  plus  sobrier 
Frons  <  e  no  mi  pose  orar  plus  d'encombrier: 
(  seu  anc  failli  vas  vos  neis  del  pensar, 

f  quant  serem  sol  en  chambr^o  dins  ver- 
faillam  poder  deves  mon  compaignier 
de  tal  guiza  que  nom  pose*  ajudar. 

The  interruption  of  the  first  and  beginning  of 
the  second  musical  and  metrical  phrase,  as 
marked  by  the  diesis  or  volta,  was  generally 
still  more  strengthened  by  Uie  end  of  the 
grammatical  sentence.  In  most  of  the  many 
stanzas  already  quoted,  the  volta  contains 
either  a  full  stop  or  a  semicolon,  or  at  least  a 
comma.  The  senteace  is  seldom  carried  on 
through  the  volta,  though  even  the  best 
troubadours  were  not  always  careful  in  fol- 
lowing this  rule. 

By  these  various  methods,  then,  the  stanza 
was  stricUy  divided  into  different  parts.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  the  trou- 
badours for  unity  and  hamiony  was  too  keen 


not  to  make  it  desirable  to  bridge  over  some- 
how the  gap  made  by  the  volta,  and  to  keep 
up  the  connection  between  the  two  sides. 
T/iis  was  done  by  means  of  the  rhyme, 
which,  as  has  been  seen  already,  was  also 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  between  the  dif- 
ferent stanzas  of  a  poem.  The  process  by 
which  it  was  done  is  called  by  I)ante  con- 
catenatio;  and  this  concatenatio  might  be 
effected  in  two  different  ways.  The  firet  and 
simpler  consists  in  the  cauda  or  versus 
adopting  one  or  several  rhymes  of  the  frons 
or  pedes.  This  is  used  in  most  cases ;  and 
almost  all  the  stanzas  already  ouoted  may 
serve  as  examples  for  it  So  in  Bertrand  de 
Bom's  poem  the  cauda  repeats  both  the 
rhymes  of  the  frons.  In  Guillem's  ix.  stanza 
the  versus  take  up  the  only  rhjrme  of  the 
frons,  adding  a  new  one  of  their  own.  This 
concatenatio,  however,  was  not  at  all  con- 
sidered necessary ;  and  Peire  d'Alvemhe,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  finished  trouba- 
dours, introduces  into  the  versus  of  his  stan- 
za rhymes  entirely  different  from  those  found 
in  the  pedes.  Another  kind  of  concatenatio 
is  effected  by  adding,  either  before  or  after 
the  volta,  a  line  which  contains  the  rhyme 
of  the  opposite  part  of  the  stanza.  How  the 
troubadours  managed  not  to  disturb  the  flow 
of  their  melody  by  this  new  and  seemingly 
inharmonious  element  is  difficult  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  was  sung  to  a  sort  of  recitativo 
or  arioso  of  its  own,  which  already  was  a 
prelude  to  the  new  melody  of  the  second 
part  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  stanza  by  Raimbaut 
de  Yaqueiras : 

"Era  pot  horn  canoisser  e  proaar 
Que  de  bos  faitz  ren  deus  bon  gazardo, 
qu*al  pro  marques  n'a  fait  esmend*e  do, 
quel  fai  son  pretz  sobrels  melhars  pojar, 
si  quel  crozat  de  Frans  e  de  Gampanha 
Fan  quist  a  deu  per  lo  melhor  de  totz, 
e  per  cobrar  lo  sepulcr'e  la  crotz 
on  fon  Ihesus,  qu  el  vol  en  sa  companha 
I'onrat  marques,  et  al  deus  dat  poder 
de  bos  vassalhs  e  de  terr'e  d*aver 
e  de  ric  cor  per  melhs  far  so  quel  tanha." 

This  stanza  consists  of  a  frons  and  two  ver- 
sus of  three  lines  each.  The  four  first  lines 
are  a  whole  in  themselves ;  and  after  them 
the  frons  ou^ht  to  be  ended  by  the  volta,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  punctuation  after  pojar. 
But  then  the  poet  adds  a  fifth  line,  only  in 
order  to  introduce  the  rhyme  of  the  versus  ; 
and  in  this  way  he  effects  the  concatenatio 
he  wants.  There  was  yet  another  way  of 
bringing  the  two  parts  of  the  stanza  into  a 
connection  which  might  in  a  certein  sense 
also  be  called  concatenatio,  but  which  was 
seemingly  unknown  to  Dante.  The  foUow- 
ing  stanza  of  Cercalmont's, 
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"  Senhors  e  dompnas  eerpira 
8*a  lei  plagues  queu  Ti  senris, 
e  quern  diria  m^en  partis, 
fariam  morir  des  era, 
qu'en  autra  non  ai  mon  esper 
noit  ni  jom  ni  matin  ni  ser, 
ni  d*als  mos  cors  no  consira," 

consists  evidently  of  a  frons  and  a  canda,  of 
three  lines  each.  The  fourth  verse  does  not 
belong  to  either ;  and  its  rhyme  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  stanza :  therefore  it  is  to 
be  called  a  clavis.  But  nevertheless  it  is  of 
use  for  connecting  the  frons  and  the  cauda ; 
for,  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  centre,  and 
going  from  it  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  stanza,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  parts 
exactly  agree  in  the  length  of  the  verses,  and 
even  in  their  feminine  rhyme. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  De  Vul- 
pari  Ulogtientia  Dante  speaks  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  parts  of  a  stanza  so  far 
as  the  number  and  length  of  the  verses  are 
concerned.  He  enumerates  and  explains  no 
less  than  nine  different  cases.  For  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  however,  these  are  scarcely  of 
any  importance ;  for  the  rules  given  by  him 
cannot  DC  traced  in  the  poems  of  the  trou- 
badours. In  this  respect,  the  Proven9al 
Eoets  seem  to  have  exercised  great  liberty, 
eing  protected  against  choosing  bad  pro- 
portions by  their  refined  sense  of  harmony. 

It  still  remains  to  mention  a  form  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  of  which  the  essence  cannot 
be  explained  nor  the  rules  defined  without 
applying  Dante^s  statements  to  the  canzos  of 
the  troubadours.  This  is  the  tomada,  a  sort 
of  postlude  to  the  stanza,  in  which  the  poem 
was  dedicated  to  the  ladylove  or  the  pro- 
tector of  the  troubadour,  who  was  generally 
introduced  under  a  senhal  or  nom  de  guerre, 
to  keep  the  real  name  secret  So  Peire  Vi- 
dal  always  calls  the  beautiful  Azalais  "  Vier- 
na,"  while  the  senhal  "  Bels  Castiatz  "  desig- 
nates his  noble  protector  Sir  Aimeric  de 
Monrial.  The  Leys  d* Amors  says  that,  as 
a  rule,  there  ought  to  be  two  tomadas,  and 
in  the  first  of  them  the  senhal.  This  how- 
ever is  not  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  Pro- 
vencal poems,  where  there  is  at  least  quite 
as  often  only  one  tomada.  Also  in  another 
respect  the  Let/s  d* Amors  is  very  inaccurate. 
It  says  that  the  tomada  must  follow  in  form 
the  latter  half  of  the  stanza,  if  this  consists 
of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  adding  or  leav- 
ing out  one  line  where  the  number  of  the 
verses  cannot  be  divided  by  two.  But  this 
applies  only  to  those  stanzas  where  no  divi- 
sion is  to  be  found.  Where  there  is  a  diesis 
the  mle  is  quite  different,  and  can  be  learned 
only  from  Dante,  who  speaks  of  the  tomada 
in  the  ConviiOy  where  he  derives  the  word 
from  tomar,  because  a  part  of  the  oda  re- 


tums  in  it.  Accordingly  the  mle  in  the  di- 
vided stanza  is  that  the  first  tornada  repeats 
the  metrical  form  and  rhyme  of  that  part  of 
the  stanza — cauda  or  versus — which  stands 
after  the  volta.  Where  there  is  a  second 
tomada  it  generally  agrees  with  the  first, 
being,  however,  always  the  shorter  of  the 
two.  All  this,  of  course,  the  author  of  the 
Let/s  cT Amors  could  not  know,  because  be 
knew  nothing  about  the  metrical  and'mosical 
formation  of  the  stanza ;  but  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  Provencal  versifica- 
tion, and  shows  again  the  great  value  of 
Dante's  works  in  that  respect.  The  above- 
stated  rule  is  confirmed  by  so  many  examples 
from  the  canzos  of  the  troubadours  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  bring  new  evidence  for 
it.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  give  some  of 
the  more  important  exceptions,  which  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  '^nrmant  regulam.^ 
If  the  last  stanza  of  a  poem  ends  with  two 
versus,  the  tomada  sometimes  repeats  only 
one  of  them.  Sometimes  also  part  of  the 
Cauda  is  not  repeated.  In  other  cases  the 
tomada  repeats  exactly  the  measures  of  the 
Cauda,  but  differs  slightly  from  its  rhymes. 
In  a  sirventes  of  Marti  de  Mous,  which  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  by 
which  the  poet  at  that  time  (1436)  gained 
the  "  englantina  "  in  the  competition  of  the 
Academy  of  Toulouse,  the  cauda  of  the  last 
stanza  consists  of  the  following  four  verses : 

**  doranavant  no  cal  plus  dart  ny  lansa 
depus  que  dieus  s'es  mes  de  nostra  part; 
qu'a  tout  IVrgtlelh  al  verenos  leupart 
que  ta  lone  temptz  nos  ha  donat  damp* 
natge.'' 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  put  by  way  of  con- 
catenatio;  and  therefore  ita  rnyme  agrees 
with  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  In  the  tor- 
nada this  reason  of  course  did  not  exist; 
and  therefore  the  poet  very  cleverly  rhymes 
the  first  line  with  the  last  line  of  the  tor- 
nada, instead  of  making  it  like  the  first 
verse  of  the  cauda.  The  tomada  therefore 
is  this : 

"  Conf ort  d'amors,  fons  he  cap  de  paratge 
vostre  car  filh  f aytz  que  prim  ho  de  t«rt 
nos  velha  dar  totz  ^isemps  bona  part 
de  paradis,  le  sobrier  heretatge.'* 

In  many  cases  also  there  is  no  tomada  at  aD, 
or  it  consists,  so  to  say,  of  the  last  stanza  of 
the  poem,  if  in  this  the  senhal  and  dedi- 
cation are  introduced. 

The  principles  insisted  upon  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  may  perhaps  best  be  illus- 
trated by  an  accurate  metrical  analysis  of  the 
subjoined  canzo  of  Bernard  de  Ventadoro. 
For  the  purpose  in  question  this  poem  has 
the  double  advantage  of  presenting  a  great 
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complication  of  metrical  rules,  and  (lowing 
at  the  same  time  how  the  troubadoare  ma- 
naged to  combine  sach  a  complicated  gtfnc- 
tore  with  the  beauty  of  genuine  poetry. 


It 


Be  m*an  perdut  lai  enyes  Yentadom. 
tuit  mei  amic,  pos  ma  domna  nom  ama, 
et  es  be  dreitz  que  iamais  ki  no  torn, 
qu'ades  estal  vas  mi  salvatg*  e  grama, 
yeas  per  quern  fa!  sembUn  irat  e  mom, 
quar  en  s'amor  mi  deleit  em  sojom, 
ni  de  ran  al  noa  rancura  nis  dama. 


h.  *'  Aissi  col  peis  qui  B'eslaiss'  el  cadom 
e  no  sap  re  tro  que  s'ee  preg  en  Tama, 
m'eslaissei  eu  vas  trop  amar  un  jom  * 
qu*anc  no  saup  mot  tro  f  ui  en  mei  la  flama 
que  m*art  plus  fort  que  no  foes  de  f om ; 
e  ges  per  so  nom  pose  partir  un  dom, 
aissim  te  pn»  s'amors  que  m'aUama. 

e.  **  Nom  merayilh  si  u^atnofs  mi  te  pres, 

que  genser  cors  no  ere  qu'el  mon  se  ^ure; 
Dels  es  e  blancs  e  foescs  e  gais  e  les, 
e  totz  aitals  cum  eu  volh  e  dezire ; 
no  pose  dir  mal  de  lets,  que  non  i  es ; 
qu'el  nVisra  £g  de  joi,  sen  I'f  saubes, 
mas  no  1  i  sai :  per  so  m'en  laia  de  dire. 

d,  "  Tota  tempa  Tolrai  sa  honor  e  sos  bes 
elh  serai  nom  et  amies  e  serrire^ 
e  Tamarai,  be  H  plasslo  belh  pes, 
qu'om  no  pot  cor  destreoher  ses  audre. 
no  sai  domna,  Tolgues  o  non  Tolgues 
sim  Tolia,  qu'amar  no  la  pogues ; 
maa  totas  rea  pot  hom  en  mal  escrire. 

€,    "  A  las  autras  sui  aissi  escasutz : 
laquals  si  yol  mi  pot  Tas  si  atraire, 
per  tal  oo^en  que  nom  sia  yendutz 
ronors  nil  bvs  que  wt%  en  cor  a  faire ; 
qu'enoJOB  es  prcjars,  pos  es  p«rdutz : 
per  i[niu8  o  die  mie  mals  m'en  es  yenguta, 
qu'enganat  m*a  la  bela  de  mal  aire. 

/.   **  En  Proensa  tramet  mans  e  salutz, 

e  mais  de  bes  qu'om  no  lor  sap  retraire, 
e  fatz  esfortz,  miraclas  e  vertutz, 
car  eu  lor  man  de  so  don  non  ai  gaire ; 
qu'eu  non  ai  joi  mas  tan  com  m'en  aduiz 
mos  Bels  Yezers  eo  Faitnrata  sos  druts 
en  Alyergnata  lo  senher  de  Belcaira 

g,  "  Mos  Bels  Yezers  per  vos  fai  deus  vertutz 
tals  com  nous  vt  que  no  si'  ereubutz 
dels  bels  j^aaers  que  sabetz  dir  e  faire." 

This  poem  .consists  of  six  stauaaa  and  a 
tomada  The  length  of  each  stanza  ia 
seven  verses,  that  of  the  tomada  three.  In 
each  stanza  there  is,  aocorcfing  to  Dante's 
expression,  a  diesis  or  volta,  for  there  is  the 
required  reiteratio  unius  odse.  This  reite- 
ratio  takes  place  before  the  volta,  while  af- 
ter the  volta  a  division  ia  no  more  possible. 
The  stanza  therefore  must  be  divided  into 
two  pedes  of  two  lines  each  and  a  cauda  of 
three  lines.  According  to  the  mle,  the  me- 
trical division  is  marked  by  a  strong  gram- 
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matical  stop,  at  least  a  semicolon,  from 
which  is  only  excepted  sfiansa  6,  where  a 
panctaation  in  Il»e  volta  is  not  possible.  The 
toraada  repeats  as  usual  the  f  cirm  and  rhymes 
of  the  oauda ;  and  in  it  flie  poem  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  poet's  lady-love,  who  is  address- 
ed under  a  senhal.  Bel  Yczer  was  in  this 
case  Agnes  de  Montlu^on,  wile  of  the  trou- 
badour's lord  and  protector,  who  raised  him 
from  the  state  of  a  eommon  servant  and 
gave  him  the  irst  lessons  '*  del  ^y  saber." 
The  veme  of  the  stanza  is  the  decasyllabic, 
which  oecuTBwith  masculine  and  feminine 
rhyme.  The  ataoaa  may  be  formulated  me- 
tricallv  by  using  capital  letters  for  the  deca- 
svUable,  and  >^<l<i^  to  them  the  £gn  '^  for 
the  accen  grau.  'the  volta  may  be  mariced 
by  a  semicoloBi  and  the  division  of  the  pedes 
between  each  other  by  a  colon  :-r- 

A  B- :  A  B-  ;  A  A  B-. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  each  stanza  there 
are  only  two  difterent  rhymes,  the  cauda  re- 
peating those  of  the  pedes,  which  is  the 
simplest  form  of  concatenatio.  Moreover,  a 
couple  of  stanzas  have  the  same  rhyme,  or 
are  cobias  doblas ;  and  so  the  poet  had  to 
find,  three  different  times,  eight  masculine 
and  six  feminine  rhyming  words,  which, 
though  not  a  very  heavy  ta^  in  the  langue 
d'oc,  always  required  a  certain  amount  of 
skill.  In  the  last  group  of  stanzas  this  num- 
ber of  rhymes  was  even  increased  by  the 
tomada  to  ten  and  seven.  Nevertheless 
there  are  only  two  cases  of  the  same  words 
with  the  same  meaning  used  in  the  rhymes, 
or  motz  tomatz  en  rim  as  the  Leyt  d* Amors 
calls  them.  Both  these  o^iB&^fZ^zg  1  and 
e  4=^  3,  occur  in  the  tomada,  where  they 
were  not  as  strictly  forbidden  as  in  other  po- 
ritions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
examples  of  **rahiende  Reime"  in  their 
masculine  as  well  as  feminine  form,  llie 
former  or  rims  oonsopans  lejals  are  a  1=5 
1=5  6,  c  e=rf  1,  d  6=d  6,  e  8=tf  5=/  6. 
The  latter  or  rims  leonismes  parfaitz  are  e 
2=/  2.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  rhymes  were  inten- 
tional, since  they  exhibit  no  system  or  or- 
der. A  remaricable  sense  for  the  effects  of 
sound  is  shown  in  the  alliteration  with/  in  h 
4  and  5,  by  which  the  pains  of  the  unhappy 
lover  are  onomato  poetically  expressed. 

In  the  verse  of  ten  syllables  the  casura  is 
always  of  importance :  it  therefore  remains 
to  say  a  word  on  it  The  ciesura,  where  it 
appears  as  feminine,  has  already  been  di- 
viaed  into  the  epical  and  the  j^cid^  the  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  epical  pauza  del 
bordo  the  accent  always  remains  on  the 
fourth  syflable,  after  which  another  unac- 
centuated  syllable  is  added  to  tiie  first  hemi- 
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stich,  while  in  Ijrioal  poetry  tboaoeent  itasll 
is  remored  fvoml^efoaitliio  the  third  sylit^ 
ble.  In  this  poem  the  panift  oon  neoen-  ag«| 
is  by  far  the  nM^e  freqaent;  where  it  oeeon 
witi^  accengieu  it  always  -  tafcet  the  iyncal 
fonn.     These  cams  mmd  6  andd^  e  1,  and 

It  may  be  woitiLwl^leta  uotke  tiiat  onoe, 
d  o,  the  woid/donM  is  pitt  mtb^  the  Ijnioai 
panza.  The  troubadours,  in  addressiDg  thei^ 
fady4(yves, seem  tohare  Hks.d  this.parikxi- 
lar  position  of  the  word,  by  wbkh  it  reoei^- 
ed,  in  a  oeitaia  way,  a  greater  emj^iasts. 
In  many  canzos  of  di&vent  troubMoafs 
there  are  instaaiees  of 'this  ingenoi^;  in  ono 
of  Guiliehi  do  Cabestanb's  sobgs  it  oeous 
twice,  or,  according  to  a  Fari&ian  mamiscript 
in  which  ^e  poeia  is  also  preserved^  even 
three  times. 
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Abt.  IL — ^Tbe.  Boeoias  aitd  nMtm  IiATjias 

HiasroRiAN. 

T&K  Benmssaoco  is  the  bnly  ^pooh  of 
history  that  has  eqttal  channs  for  idle  and 
for  thoughtful  men,  and  stands  in  visibly  in- 
timate connection  witb  the  ciyilization  of  the 
present  time,  yet  beyond  the  range  of  its 
controversies.  Tbe  mterest  it  awakens  is 
undisturbed  by  the  contests-that  immediately 
followed  it.  Neither  religions  nor  political 
differences  affect  the  fe^ings  with  which 
men  regard  the  age  to  which  they  owe  the 
knowl^c^  of  Pagan,  of  Jewish,  «nd  of 
Christian  antiquity,  the  formation  of  modem 
literature,  and  the  perfection  of  art  The 
degradation  which  Italy  suffered  under  na^ 
tive  t3rrant8  cannot  prevent  the  pride  with 
which  she  remembetfs  the  days  of  her  na* 
tioDal  .independence  and  her  intellectual  su* 
premaey.  Stores  of,  new  materials  con* 
tiuue  to  be  produced  in  uninteitupted-pro^ 
fusion  by  patriotic  scholars;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  modify  the  aspects  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  shown  in  several  recent 
work&  Zdler's  ItalU  et  Jienaisaance  and 
Reumont's  Bexkiohie  der  SUuLi  Monij  mark 
the  progress  which  lias  been  made  bdyond 
the  range  of  Boseoe-  anfd  SismondL  Both 
are  weU-written  bboks ;  and  the  authors  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  spint  oi  those 
brilliafit  timea  :Burckhardit^  GuUur  der 
jRenaiisanee  in  lUtMen  is  the  most  pmie- 
trating  and  subtle  trdsitise  on  the  history  of 
civilization  that  eiists  in  llteiature ;  but  its 
merit  lies  in  the  originisJhy  with  which  the 
autiior  uses  oomraon  bookis,  rather  than  in 
actually  new  inveistigations.  The  last  ttavel- 
lejT  ever  the  ground  is  Qregorovius. 


Tbe  seventh  volume  of  his  Histoiy  of  Me- 
diflsvid  Rome  virtuaUv  completes  his  task,  for 
it  reaches  the  beginmng  of  the  8txte«iiibc8&> 
tury.  Another  volume  will  indade  the  age 
of  Leo  z.,  and  terminate  with  the  siege  and 
devastation  of  tlie  city  in  i52t.  The  work 
gains  in  breadth  and  variety  as  it  proceeds; 
and  at  times  it  is  little  less  than  a  histoiy 
of  thp  Popes.  The  treatment  is  uneqnil 
Pius  11,,  the  al^st  mod  moat  interesting  pon- 
tiff of  the  fifteenth'  centary,  reoelves  bi^  Uttle 
attention,  probably  because  a  voluminous  life 
of  him  Mfpeared  onlya  few:  yean  ago.  But 
the  potitificate  of  Alexander  vt.  is  described 
with  elaborate ,  iiare,  and  occupies  great  part 
of.  the  yolume.  Th^se  chapters  are  among 
the  best  and  most  soUa  that  Gregoroviushas 
written.  •  Gontinuowi  reports  by  the  envoys 
of  Floi'ence,  Venice,  and  Ferrara  at  the  court 
of  Rome  enaMe  him  to  eman^lipate  himself 
from  the  trivial  diarists  on  whom  every 
writer  since  Raynaldus  has  been  obliged  to 
depend  for  the  secret  history  of  the  Ysdican. 
He  is  so  well  supplied  ^ith  unpublished 
docu9iwt8^  and  he  employs  then  with  so 
little  regard  for  purposes  of  vulgar  contro- 
versy, that  his  es^mate  of  Aleximde^,  whidi 
contradicts  the '  unanimous  Judgment  of  all 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Pope,  cannot  be 
put  aside,  at  once  and  without  examination, 
among  historical  paradoxes,  Alexander  vi. 
is  desmbed  by  his  latest  historian  as  a  roan 
whose  everyday  mediocrity  reflects  the  sin- 
fulness of  a  godless  age,  whose  motive^  were 
the  lov6  of  j^easure  and.  t^e  advancement  of 
his  family,  who  ;had  neither  political  ca- 
pacity nor  serious  design^  and  whose  nature 
was  too  frivolous  and  too  passive  even  for 
ambition.* 

This  excessive  depreciation  of  a  man 
whose  talents  and  success  were  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe  in  bis  time  is  not  due  to  an 
irrelevant, inaignation  at  his  depravity,  but 
to  the  historian^s  habit  of  avoiding  the  eccle- 
siastical part  of  his  subject  Looking  at 
secular  and  {Profane  thkigs  o»iy,  he  dees  not 
see  that  Alexander  fills  a  mat  space  in  his- 
tory, because  he  so  blcndea  bU  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority  as  to  apply  the  rQM»nrcea 
of  the  one  to  the  purposes  of  the  other. 
The  atndn  which  his  policy  as  an  ItsEan 
sovereign  laid  on  his  power  in  the  Church 
was  fruitful  of  consequences  in  the  next 
generatfion,  and  for  all  later  tinoea*     E» 


♦  In  Walirheit  zeigt  es  sich,  wie  gewCbnUcli 
nnd  klein  dieser  Mensch  fcewesen  ist.  .  .  • 
Sein  gan$er  Poatf fikat  Mlgt  k^ne  ^nslgeirroaie 
Idee  weder  in  Kircbe  nooh  Stsat  »  «  .  &'iekti 
▼on  Jeaem  maUosen  Thatend range  und  Herr< 
schersinn  eines  Slxtus  rv.  oder  Julius  ii.  ersetieiut 
in  der  wollUstigen  und  passiven  N^tar  dieses 
kleinen  Oenussmenscken.— -Pp.  500-500. 
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enei^  in  making  the  prerogative  of  the  Holy 
S^e  profitable  and  exchangeable  in  the  po- 
litieal  market  was*  an  almost  immediate  cause 
of  the  ]!»volt  ef  Northern  Borope.  The 
system  which  Lather  assailed  was  the  sys- 
tem which  Alexander  vi.  had  completed  and 
be^eatlted  to  his  successors.  It  was  his 
weuc  and  example  that  Adrian  meant  to  le- 
pndiate  when  be  attributed  the  conniption  of 
the  Church  to  the  recent  usurpations  and 
immiMralily  of  the  Papacy.*  Ajid  JaHus  u. 
attempted  to  liberate  the  Church  from  the 
re^Kmsibihty  of  his  acts  by  dedariUff  that  a 
Popie  elected  by  simony  could  never  beoome 
legitimate.!   • 

The  leading  fact  that  governs  his  whole 
pontificate  is  the  notorious  invalidity  of  his 
election.  Ther^  had  been  no  hypocrisy  in. 
the  tjransaction ;  and  all  Europe  was  ^ble  to 
learn  the  exact. sums  that  he  had  paid  or 
promised  to  his.  supporters,  and  even  to  their 
attendants.  His  seat  never  became  secure. 
His  right  was  permanently  threatened.  The 
shadow  of  an  impending  Council  dai^ened 
his  life  and  ruined,  his  authority.  He  was 
obliged  to  create  for  himself  the  power 
which  belonged  in  theory  to  his  See.  He 
could  not  have  held  his  position  without 
perpetual  activity  and  e^rt 
.  He  was  hailed  at  first  with  flattery  so 
general  and  excessive  that  it  must  have  been 
more  than  con(ventlonal.  Mem  ^udd  that  he 
was  more  than  human,  that  he  surpassed  all 
raioldnd  in  righteousness,  that  tne  splen^ 
dour  of  Christ  himself  shone  forth  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.l     His  very  counten* 


*  Scimu3  in  liac  sancta  Sede  aliquot  jam  annis 
raulta  aboininanda  fuisse,  abosus  in  BpirituaUbos, 
excessus  in  mandatis,  et  omnia  denique  in  per- 
vmrnatL  mutata.  (Indicat  hie  optimos  Pontifex 
ea,  quae  nos  in  Alexandro  vi.  deploravltnos ;)  nee 
mirom  si  eegritado  a  eapite  in  membra,  a  smnmis 
Pontificibufi  in  alios  inferiores  pi»lak>8<  descen- 
derit. — Raynaldus,  AnnaUs  SidetiaiUei,  11522, 
70. 

f  Contra  dictom  sic  eleotom  v^  asaamptmn  de 
simoniaoa  labe  a  qnocnmqne  Cardioali,  qui 
eidem  election!  iuterfaerit,  opponi  et  excipi  poa- 
sit,  sicut  de  vera  et  indabitata  ln»rML-«>IUyiial- 
dns^  1506, 1. 

^  Polit&an,  speakin/or  in  the  name  of  fiiena» 
said :  Prostans  animi  magnitodo,  qua  mertatos 
crederes  omnes  antecellere — Magna  qniedam  de 
to  nobis  rara,  ardua,  eingnlaria,  ihcredibilia,  in- 
audita  pollicentnr.  The  Orator  of  Lucca:  Quid 
iste  tana  divinns  et  majestate  ^eiras  aspeotust 
The  Genoese:  Adeo  Virtutnm  gloria  et  disci- 
pHuanmi  laude,  et  vitie  sanctlmonia  deoomris,  et 
adeo  Bingrolarum,  ao  onmium  renun  eniaaiento 
dotaris,  qu9B  talem  Bummam  ae  venerandam 
dig^nitatem  prssbeant,  ut  valde  ab  ommbos  am- 
hi^endnm  sit,  tn  ne  magis  pontlficatui,  an  iUa 
tibt  saoratisstma  et  glorioBiiKima  Papatus  digai* 
tas  offerenda  fuerit. — Ciaconius,  VUm  Pont,  lii. 
1/S2, 169.  The  Venetian  Senate  rejoiced :  Propter 
divinas  virtutes  et  dotes  quibus  ipsum  insignitum 


anoe  ^ras  divine.  The  golden  age  came  back 
again:  Astr»a  returned  to  eaith  at  his  ac- 
ce^on;  It  was  really  believed  that  he  would 
be  a  diorious  Pontiff.*  Ferrante  of  Naples 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  were  hostile  to 
him  from  the  beginning ;  but  in  many  coun- 
tries the  ittnsioft  was  not  dispelled  until  the 
cardinals  who  had  refused  his  bribes  pub* 
lished  his  iniquity.  Julian  della  Rovere, 
alterwards  Pope  Julius  il,  insisted  that  a 
Council  shoula  be  summoned  in  order  to 
judge'  huikf 

ToQ  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  Court  of 
France,  when  the  Pope  appointed  one  of 
his  kinsmen  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen, 
whilst  the  chapter  electedT  Geoige  d'Am- 
boise.l  The  ministers  boasted  that  the 
King  possessed  an  infallible  means  of  sub- 
jugating Alexander,  by  calling  a  Council.§ 
Charles  vin.  claimed  the  crown  of  Naples, 
and  threatened,  if  investiture  should  be  re- 
fused, to  depose  the  Pope,  not  by  force,  but 
by  canonical  proof  that  he  was  a  heretic  and 
on  intruder.|     When  Alexander  took  the 

et  omatum  eonspiciebamas,  videbatur  a  divina 
piovidentia  talem  pastorem  gregi,  dominio  et 
BBcroeanctse  romane  eodesi®  vZcariom  suum 
fuissa  dslectum  et  pneordinatum. — Romania, 
Stffna  di  Venena,  v.  10.  The  Archbishop  of 
Colocza  wrote:  Omnes  id  satis  exploratum  ha- 
beat,  mitiGrem  Pontificem  nee  optari,  nee  crcNuri 
pptaisse,  /coi  tantum  sapientia,  probitatis,  ex- 
p«iienti»,  ao  iategritatis  est,  quantom  in  quovis 
alio  uqqaam  audiverimus. — Petrus  de  Warda 
EpitlolcB,  8d.  A  priest  of  Parma  wrote :  Homi- 
«nem  non  dlcam,  sed  divinnm  hominem,  mag- 
naoimum ,  pletate  gravem  ae  mentis  sapientissi- 
mum,  ing^ito  pjmstantem,  oonsiliis  et  sententiia 
probatis^mum,  omnibus  deniqoe  virtutibos 
oniatiialmani. 

*  D^fii&A  che  ua^  glorioso  pontefice. — ^Manfred! 
to  the  Daohefs  of  Ferrarai  Aug.  17, 1492 :  Atti  e 

f  Quid  enim  falie^  recordationis  Alexandro 
VI.  Romano  Pontifioi  pindecessori  nostro  mantis 
nos  odlosos  fecit,  nisi  studium  et  cura  greneralis 
oonoUii  eelebrandi?  Quid  nos  terra  marique 
jaotavit,  earn  nobis  idem  Alexander  predecessor 
esset  infensus?  quid  toUea  Alpes  transcendere 
traasalpinaa*  GalUas  peragrare  per  festus,  nives 
et  glaciea  compulit,  nisi  quod  nitebamur,  ut  a 
Romano  Pontince  concilium  indiceretur,  convo- 
caretur  et  odebrareturt — Raynaldus,  1511, 10. 

t  Sdefrnatl  di  questa  oollasione  contro  del 
Papa,  11  R^  tf^ne  u  di  medeiMmo  ^rran  consigjio, 
dove  furono.  propeste  e  trattata  piii  cose  contro 
del  Papa,  in  riformazione  della  chiesa. — Desp.  of 
Aug.  St,  1408 :  Oattestrini,  Nigoeiatians  ofvec  la 
Tleiane,  i.  24M. 

g  Veastian  despatch  of  the  same  month  of 
Angus!,  In  Romaain,  v.  83. 

I  Soggiungeva  che  rifiutando  le  cose  che 
ric^cava,  considerasse  bene  essere  a  Cailo  coea 
llb^a,  poiehft  a4)utato  daJr  imperatore  de'  Ro- 
man! il  quale  da  pochi  giomi  s'era  seoo  lui  con- 
fedeiato^  em  per  privarlo  dalla  di^nita  apoe- 
tolica»  non  solo  eolle  armi  oolle  quali  supemva 
tutti  gli  altri,  ma  per  dliitto,  radunando  un  con- 
cilio  de  prelati,  i  quali  potevano  giustamente- 
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side  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  and  the  French 
invaded  Italy,  his  prospects  seemed  hope- 
lesa  He  expected  to  do  deposed.*  llie 
Cardinal  of  Siena,  whom  he  sent  to  mollify 
the  king  of  France,  could  not  obUdn  an 
audience,  and  wrote  to  warn  his  master  of 
the  approaching  danger.f  The  French  in- 
tended to  summon  a  Council  at  Ferrara  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Pope;|  and  they 
believed  that  the  consciousness  of  his  guiH 
would  make  him  pUable.§  Ihey  occupied 
Rome  without  resistance.  Alexander  shut 
himself  up  in  St.  Angelo  with  a  small  group 
of  faithful  prelates ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
cardinals  were  uigbg  the  ^i^  to  depose 
him.  I  The  instrument  pronouncing  his 
deposition  was  drawn  up  f^  French  cannon 


Srcmonsiare  avere  egli  comperato  la  pontifida 
ijpiita,  di  maniera  cue  non  id  poteva  chiamare 
vera  pastore  di  Santa  Chiesa. — Corio,  Storia  de 
MUano,  iii.  525. 

*  Dabitava  che  il  re  lo  dimttesee  del  Papata-^ 
Marin  Saaato,  in  Cheerier,  SitL  d$  Vharlu 
VUL,  il.  61. 

f  Aiunt  etiam  mnlto  volgo  inter  illoe  iactari, 
regem  Romam  ventaram  et  statnm  RomansB 
EoclesiaB  refonnaturam. — Pieooknnini  to  Alex- 
ander, Lucca,  Nov.  4,*  1494. 

X  Le  quali  ooee  sono  di  qnalitil,  seedndo  che 
me  oonclose  dicto  oratore  (tlie  French  envoy  at 
Florence),  che  daranno  materia  al  prefato  Re 
Christ :  de  fare  pratioha  con  qualche  Cardinale, 
come  gia  se  fece,  de  chiamare  Sua  Qantitft  a 
Concillo,  dioendomi  che  el  credeva  che  nen  paa- 
sariano  moltl  glomi  che  1  ee  ordinaria  dleto 
Concilio,  et  de  farlo  a  Ferrara,  dove  pare  che  se 
debba  fare  per  omni  rispecto.  Et  a  anesto  fflt  h 
molto  indinata  prefata  Regia  M**. — ^Manftem  to 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  February  1<^  1495:  AM  e 
Mftnorie,  iv.  841. 

§  Crediamo  che  la  SantitiL  di  nostro  Signore, 
il  quale  di  sua  natora  h  vile  e  h  consdns  criminis 
sui,  ancora  de  fadli  si  potrebbe  ridorre  alle  cose 
oneste,  per  dubio  delle  cose  di  qcuu— Florentine 
deep.,  Lyons,  Jane  6,  1494:  Canestrini,  i.  899. 
Ealz  deux  fBorgia  and  Sfbrza)  eetoient  H  V  envy 
qui  seroit  rape.  Toutesfois,  je  croy  qu' lis  ens- 
sent  consenty  tons  deux  d'en  mire  nng  nouveau 
an  plaisir  da  Roy,  et  encores  d'en  Uire  ung 
francs. — Comines,  M(m9(re9,  iL  886. 

I  Noetre  8aint  P^re  est  plos  tenm  au  roy 
qn  on  ne  pense,  car  si  ledit  sd^eur  east  voola 
obtemperer  ft  la  pi  apart  de  Messeigneors  les 
Cardinaulz,  ilz  eossent  fait  nng  autre  pappe  en 
intention  de  reflbrmer  l^ttse  alnsi  quliz  di- 
saient. — ^Bri^nnet  to  the  Queen  of  France,  Rome, 
Jan.  18,  1495:  De  la -Pilorgerie,  OompoffM 
dritaUe,  185. 

t  This  was  stated  by  Paul  rr. :  Sua  Santitft 
entro  a  deplorar  le  miserie  d'ltalia,  et  narrd 
lliistoria  dal  prindplo  che  fft  chlamato  R^  Carlo 
in  Italia  da  Ludovico  Moroet  Alfonso  d'Aragona, 
con  11  partioolari  del  parentado  fraquesti  due, 
la  causa  dell'  inimicitia,  11  pasear  R^  Qurlo  per 
Roma,  la  paura  di  Papa  Alessandro  di  esser 
deposto,  come  pabUeamente  dioerano  li  Car- 
dinal! che  vennero  co'l  Rd  tra  qoali  erano  B. 
Pietro  in  Vincola,  che  fii  poi  Giolio  Se(x>ndo; 
che  fumo  fatti  11  capitoli  deila  privatioue  da  on 
VicentinoVescovodi  [iUegible],  all'  hora  auditor 


were  pointed  against  the  fort;  andpart  of 
the  walls  suddenly  gave  way.  l^en  it 
seemed  that  nothing  could  save  Alexander, 
Charles  rdented  and  made  terms  with  him. 
The  reforming  cardinals  quitted  Rome,  in- 
dignant at  the  failure  of  their  design.  As 
tiie  Pope  instantly  broke  the  tretAy  Hut 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  Bri^onnet  hhn* 
self  thought  that  the  King  would  proceed 
to  extremities  against  him  on  hia  returm 
fM>m  Naples.*  Alexander  escaped  by  flight 
He  afterwards  said  that  Ohanes  had  been 
restrained  from  acts  of  violence  by  the  pie^ 
of  his  courtiers  ;f  but  the  language  of  Brn 
connet  and  Comines  proves  that  the  opinioa 
of  the  French  camp  was  in  favour  of  a 
bolder  policy,  and  the  King  had  not  ooonige 
to  attempt  it  When  he  was  gone,  a;nd  ^e 
danger  was  over,  Alexander  excommmuoated 
Mm.  Shortly  before'  he  died,  the  Sorboime 
exhorted  him  to  convoke  a  Council,  and 
accomplish  the  reforms  which  the  'Pope 
persisted  in  refusing.  % 

Under  his  successor,  Lewis  xil,  the  pkoi 
was  revived.  The  Cardinal  d'Amooiae 
op^ied  negoUations  with  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian  with  a  view  to  a  new  election.^ 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1501,  Piooo> 
lomini.  Cardinal  of  Siena,  who  became 
Alexander's  successor,  proposed  to  him  to 
call  together  a  Council  and  undertake  re- 
forms himself,  lest  the  thing  should  be  done 
in  spite  of  him,  and  to  the  detriment  of  tfae 
Paipacy,  by  the  cardinals  who  were  living 
abroaa.  Alexander  entertained  the  idea  for 
a  moment,  and  then  gave  it  up  when  he 
was  reminded  that  Piccolomini  was  a  nephew 
of  Pius  IL,  "  un  concilionista,''  whoee  auvioe 


delta  Camera. — ^Desp.  of  B.  Navagero,  Rome, 
May  21, 1A77:  Ma  Foscarini.  6255. 

*  Diviaendo  in  ragionamento  col  Card,  de  8. 
Malo  (Bri^onnet)  del  facto  del  Papa,  soa  Rer** 
Sig^*  me  disse  che  il  Re  ch"**  non  ne  remanera 
cam  quella  bona  satisfactione  ohel  sperava, 
havendoea  portato  non  troppo  bene  in  qneste 
pratiche  de  Spagne,  eta,  ooneiodendo  dicto  Card, 
ohe^i  dabitava  fjaaai,  che,  finita  che  fiosM  qaesta 
imiffesa-del  Reame  de  Napoli,  la  M**  del  Re  aon 
se  desponeeee  a  pigliare  qualche  expedients  per 
reformare  la  chiesa,  parendogU  ebe'l  tkk  motto 
necessario,  vedendoei  oome  sono  gnbemate  le 
cose  della  chiesa  et  sede  ^loetoliea. — Mantedi 
to  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Feb.  86,  1495:  AtH  4 
MemorU,  iv.  842. 

f  Addueendo  su  questo  projpoeito  quallo  che 
aeoadette  al  Ghristiaaiasimo  Ke  Carlo  qnaado 
andava  in  lo  reame :  che  avendo  pur  eontra  ana 
santlti  malo  animo,  non  mAo  fa  consentito  per 
li  Sig'^  franoesi  che  ageret  oontim  earn,  ma  fti 
neoeesitato  ad  inelinarseli  et  baearli  lo  pede^et 
tenerU  la  staffk  in  meao  la  faago. — l>esp.  of 
Saraohii  to  Dake  of  Ferrara,  Rome,  Oct.  27. 
1501. 

Le  Gendre,  Vie  du  Cardinal  d^Ambeiie,  I 
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in  Hiese  nuttera  wm  open  to  En^cion.*  In 
tliQ  following  year  it  was  reported  in  Rome 
tltst  the  French  were  resolved  to  depose 
him.  There  is  «  celebrated  meiti  htanag 
the  effigy  of  Lewis  xil,  with  the  Mes,  and 
the  words  "Peidam  Babylonis  nomen," 
which  ia  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  deadW 
<lUMrol  between  Lewis  and  Julius  u.  It 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Alexander  vi.  Cod- 
stabili  speaks  of  it,  and  describee  the  aeii> 
salioQ  which  it  made  at  Rome,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Feirara,  on  the  11th  of 
Aiwist  1S02. 

The  sapiration  of  the  Counci]»  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,  the  hope  of  honcat  re- 
foims,  had  remuned  uDsatufied,  and  was 
kept  np  by  the  condition  .of  the  Roman 
Court  during  several  pontificates.  It  was 
Bcarcely  wosse  under  Alexander  than  under 
his  predecessors ;  and  tiie  leal  of  the  French 
Goveraraent  was  not  attribotable  exclosivety 
to  disinterested  motives  of  conicieuce,  Tha 
flaw  in  his  election  was  too  tempting  an  in- 
Btniment  to  be  n^lected.  There  was  mora 
to  gun  by  practismg  on  his  feats  than  by 
deposing  him.  Neither  Gennaoy  nor  Spain 
vas  willing  bo  accept  a  Pope  created  by  the 
long  of  Fiance.t 

King  Ferdinand  continually  impressed  on 
Alexander  that  he  heartily  despised  him. 
Oouxalvo  of  Cordova  came  to  Rome  and 
spoke  out  the  indignation  and  horror  of 
Europe.}  A  joint  embassy  was  despatohod 
by  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  pro- 
teat  against  the  scandals  of  the  Papaoy.g 
Alexander  received  the  envoys  in  presence 
of  five  cardinals.  The^  represented  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation ; 
they  demanded  that  a  Council  should  be 
assembled  at  the  Lateran;  they  informed 
tho  Pope  that  sH  Italy  could  bear  witneia 
that  bis  cloctioh  was  VDid.|  He  replied 
that  their  king  was   excommunicated,  and 


*  Constabili  to  Duke  of  Fenara,  Roue,  Feb. 
28.  ISOS. 

4  Cardinal  Panauld  laid  (o  the  Venetian  an- 
basMiioi  it  the  Coort  of  MaiimlliaD;  "  Noa  sa 
porU  de  deporre  el  Pontifice ;  ma  se  vol  piovve- 
dare  oU«  el  italo  della  chleaia.  non  tl»  tirsimla- 
BstOr  oTviai  alia  simoiua,  ooresei  la  vii«  dei 
preUU  et  levaie  Is  eaw^raioui  elw  se  faao  neU 
oucelaria."— De  Leva.  Sloria  di  Carlo  K,  i.  78. 

t  Ziirita,  nUtoria  id  Rtg  Don  Bcrnaado,  L 
117. 

§  Mores  Mas  prodlgatos,  pietatia  atndlam 
MaUoctuu,  fliifrilionun  lieentiam  aolutain,  re« 
sinfrtisriman  pratio  In^KnissIiiiiB  addloi'^^eniauis 
eve  in  extramom  panne  discrimen  adduclan.— 
Osotios,  De  nbits  fnstia  E^manoeUs;  Optra,  i. 
OSS. 

t  lulla  tutu  avlebbe  dimostiato  lol  non  ener 
vera  FoDtefioe.— Muia  Suato,iD  Do  Leva,  61. 
Que  aran  notoiias  las  fonnas  qoe  se  tovteron  en 
Bu  elacdoo,  y  quau  graves  eoaas  ae  kntontarou,  y 
qoan  escaDdslosas.— Zurita,  169. 


that  it  was  well  for  them  that  Cnsfir  Borgia 
did  not  hear  thean.     Later  on  he  made  c 


He  promised  that  the  duchy 

of  Benervento  ihonld  not  be  alienated  from 
the  See  of  Rome.  He  had  conferred  it  on 
his  son  the  Duke  of  Qandla,  who  was  ahnost 
immediately  murdered;  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  resisted,  and  declared  that 
it  should  not  be  done. 

Orief  for  the  loss  of  his  son  roused  the 
coneoience  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  spoke  of  ab- 
dicating the  throne,  and  changing  his  life. 
He  would  send  Ciesar  to  tewde  m  his  diocese 
of  Valencia.  He  would  resign  tho  gorem- 
ment  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  A 
commission  of  six  was  appointed  on  tho  17th 
of  June  1467,  and  drew  up,  in  the  following 
month,  a  scheme  of  reform,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  by  Gregororius.*  Their  pro- 
posals were  quickly  forgotten ;  but  two 
months'later  they  were  still  acting  as  ad- 
visers of  the  Pope  in  the  afiidr  of  Bavooa- 
roU.t 

During  the  short  interregnum  over  which 
the  promise  of  improvement  lasted,  Carding 
Borgia  was  sent  with  the  powers  of  a  papal 
legate  into  IImbri&  His  letters  to  Alexan- 
der TL,  written  in  the  summer  of  1497,  are 
the  most  aeloqaent  testimony  we  possess 
touching  the  state  of  society  which  the  Bor- 
gias  set  themselves  to  abolish  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Church,  and  the  influences 
which  determined  th^  unrelenting  policy.} 
It  was  a  pacific  mission.  The  legate  went 
unarmed  to  try  the  force  of  persuasion,  and 
to  tost  the  moral  authority  of  the  Papacy  in 
a  district  where  the  idea  of  the  State  was 
quenched  in  feudal  strife,  and  each  man's 
skfety  consisted  in  the  terror  he  was  able  to 
inspire.  In  his  first  letter,  on  the  day  of  bis 
arrival  at  Nami,  he  announced  that  he  could 
accomplish  nothing  without  iTOops,  as  the 
demons  he  had  to  deal  With  were  not  to  be 
frightened  with  holy  water.S  The  presence 
iA  a  legate  was  so  lUtie  heeded  that  Alviano, 
iriio  afterwards  conunanded  the 


R^oaldnB,  who  is  his  sola  authoritj  liere,  de- 
pends upon  Zurita ;  and  Zurlla  jjivei  no  particu- 
Ws.    TUm  plan  is  in  Malipiero,  A-wnaii  VtntU, 
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Venetians  when  their  power  was  broken  at 
Agnadello,  seized  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Pope,  and  sacked  it  ahnost  before  hid  fiace. 
Borgia  sent  for  him,  and  smnmoned  him  to 
keep  the  peace.  Alnano  replied  that  he 
would  gladly  help  the  Pope  to  sabdne  his 
neighbours,  but  that  he  would  destroy  the 
town  rather  than  gire  it  up.*  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  legate  was  not  followed 
by  an  army ;  and  things  grew  worscf  'the 
country  was  without  police  or  law.*  The  in- 
habitants of  Todi,  finding  that  there  was  no 
government  to  protect  them,  deserted  the 
town  in  despair.^  Brigands  held  unmolested 
sway,  and  were  only  checked  by  rival  bands. 
At  Perugia  the  legate  caused  a  murderer  to 
be  arrested  and  put  to  death.§  It  was  an 
immense  achievement.  Murder  was  com- 
mon ;  but  legal  punishment  was  a  thing  al- 
most unknown.  Perugia,  in  consternation, 
became  an  altered  city.  Borgia  was  proud 
of  his  success.  He  assured  the  Pope  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  could  be  reduced  to 
order  and  peace  by  measures  of  exceeding 


ngour. 


Reigning  over  subjects  unaccustomed  to 
obey,  befriended  by  no  power  in  Europe  ex- 
cept the  Turk,  surrounded  by  hostile  cardi- 
nals, with  a  flaw  in  his  title  which  invited 
defiance  and  contempt,  Alexander  found 
himself  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  a  power  so 
wrongfully  acquired  and  so  ill  secured  would 
have  fallen  speedily ;  and  the  Papacy,  bear- 
ing the  penalty  of  its  corruption,  would  have 
been  subjugated.  It  was  only  by  resorting 
to  extraordinary  artifice  of  policy,  by  persist- 
ing in  the  unlimited  use  or  iftimoral  means, 

*  Intendendo  ehe  qnando  rautique  sue  raaoni 
Don  li  siano  sopra  de  quella  da  la  8^  vostoa  In- 
BtauTBtc,  spianarla  per  modo  che  diretepoesa,  qui 
fii  Lugfnano. — July  17. 

f  Solo  in  la  mia  prima  ionta  In  proviDtia  ces- 
sarono  un  poco  per  timore  dele  gente  d'arme,  fo 
dicto  me  segultavano,  ma  bormal  TeasBicuratl 
comensano  nel  prime  node  offendette  et  noa  dai^ 
loco  ad  met  commandamenti.— July  27. 

I  Bicevo  ad  ogni  hora  da  quelU  proverl  lore 
castelli  querele  miserahili  che  le  prede  et  ocd- 
sioni  so  le  ianno  tntta  Via  maiurl.  Per  la  qnol 
cosa  la  8»  V*  po  ben  comprendere  che  tacto  lo  re- 
medic  de  questl  mall  consiste  in  la  venata  de  la 
gente  d'arme,  le  quail  tardando  nib  fomiscese  el 
paeee  de  Tode  da  desolaro,  eseenao  da  la  partita 
mia  in  qua  la  eita  totilmente  derelicta  et  lassata 
vacua.— July  80. 

g  In  questa  dta  hleri  sf  fbeeto  li  hannftmenti 
et  con  mnravigliOBO  oonsenso  sonno  datuetipostl 
in  observantia,  et  prooedonole  cose  qui  con  tanta 
obedientia  et  quiete  che  megDo  non  si  potriano 
desiderare. — July  SO.  Dope  li  Bandlibentl^  dut 
becharini  homicidi  ho  facti  pigHar,  et  son  stati 
senza  tamulto  et  niaoer  del  popolo  menati  la  pre- 
sione.  Cosa  da  bon  tempo  in  qua  ineolita  in 
qnesta  cita,  et  questa  matina  ne  h  stato  applchato 
uno. — ^August  2. 


and  creating  resources  he  <fid  not  lawfully 
possess,  that  Alexander  could  supply  the  total 
want  of  moral  authority  and  material  force. 
He  was  compelled  to  continue  as  he  had  be- 
gun, with  l^e  arts  of  a  usurper,  and  to  prac- 
tise the  maxim  by  which  his  contemporaries 
Levris  xt,  Ferrante  of  Naples,  and'Ferdinand 
oi  Aragon,  prevailed  over  the  disoipmixed 
and  dissolving  society  of  feudalism,  that  vio- 
lence and  fraud  are  sometimes  the  only  way 
to  build  up  a  State.*  He  depended  on  two 
thing*— on  the  exchange  of  services  done  in 
his  spiritual  capacity  for  ffold,  troops,  and 
political  support ;  and  on  flie  establishment 
of  principalities  for  his  own  family.  The 
same  arts  had  been  employed  by  his  prede- 
cessors with  less  energy  and  profit  it  was 
an  unavoidable  temptation,  sdmost  a  neces- 
sity of  his  position  to  carry  them  to  the 
furthest  excess. 

The  theory  of  the  Papal  prerogative  was 
already  equfu  to  the  demands  he  made  on  it. 
Flatterers  told  him  that  he  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  Almighty  God  dn  earth,  that  he 
was  supreme  in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  order,  that  no  laws  or' canons  conM 
bind  him,  for  he  himself  was  the  animated 
law»  and  the  rightful  judge  over  the  princes 
of  the  world.f  He  made  the  most  of  this 
doctrine,  and  resolutely  applied  it  in  prac- 
tice. He  declared  that  his  authority  wad 
unlimited,  that  it  extended  over  all  men  and 
all  things.^  In  virtue  of  this  claim  he  be- 
stowed AfncB,  and  America  on  ^e  kings  of 
Spain,  excommunicating  beforehand  all  who 
should  presume  to  trespass  on  these  regions 
without  licensc.§     Tfiie  plenitude  of  power 

'  *  TJno  in  una  cittd  disordlnata  merita  laude, 
se,  non  potendo  riordinarla  altrimenti.  lo  fa  con 
la  violenta  e  con  la  frande.  e  modi  estraordinaxfi. 
G«loebiirdini»  in  Op&re  Jhadite,  i  2S. 

f  Tibi  aupremi  rerum  omninm  opifida  potestat 
in  terris  concessa  est.  Pontifex  est,  aui  Lege, 
Canone,  et  propria  constitutione  Papaii  solatiis, 
eatamen  rivere  non  dedignatur;  qui  Canon  in 
terris  animatus  vocatur:  qui  denique  omoium 
Prfhdpum,  Regnm  et  Imnenrtomm  Judex  legi- 
ttmus  appellatur.  Kegabit  ergo  qnispiam,  quod  ' 
gladii  potestatem  ntriasque  a  vero  Deo  deman^ 
datam  non  olitineas?— Ciaeoniue,  155, 158. 

X  Altisshnns,  sicut  in  Beato  Petro,  ApoetoTo- 
rum  Principe,  astern®  vitse  clavigero,  omnes  ictque 
omnia,  nulfo  prorsns  excepto,  ligandi  atque  tol- 
vendi  plenariam  tribnit  potestatem,  itii  Nos,  super 
gentee  et  regna  constitutoe.  ...  in  ProphetaA 
mandavit. — To  Charies  vnt.,  Aug.  5, 1495. 

I  Auetoritate  omnipotentis  Del  nobis  In  Beato 
Pern  concessa,  ac  vicariatus  J«isu  Chrlsti  qua 
Aiuglmur  In  terris.  Ac  anibuscunque  p(»rsonfs 
cujuBCumqne  dignitatis,  etiam  hnpftrialis  et  rega- 
lis  status  gradus  ordinis  vol  oonditionis  sub  ex- 
comunlcationis  iatSB  sententffi  poena,  quam  eo 
ipto,  si  contra  fecerint,  inCnrrant  district!  us  hihi> 
bemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  iirmas  inventas  et 
inveniendas.  .  .  .  accedere  pnesUuiant.— Auct<^ 
ritate  nobis  in  B.  Petro  concessa,  de  ipsa  AMca 
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thus  ezerobed  was  jnii^ed  by  sd  eiilai|c«- 
ment  of  theieedMavai  tlieory,  miiob  adapted 
it  to  tlie  oilBiged  boiiasdn  of  the  Gbnroh*  It 
i»  the  P4m6'B  office^  it  wae  aigned^  Ui  iiemek 
the  Gk30pei  to  all  Bat&oiiB^4uid  to  compel  ob- 
eervanoe  d  nutanl  law.  ^t  the  heatheK 
will  not  hear  the  Goqpel,  and  wiU  not  keep 
the  law,  unless  they  are  made  sabjeel  to 
Christiani.  OonqueBt^eoid  one  ei  the  best 
wiitevB  of  the  next  genemtioii,  makes  more 
oanrerta  in  a. lew  da^s  thaa  mere  preaohing 
in  three  hnndied  yeaie.  C^vil  rights  aad 
authoiities  cannot  lawfally  obstract  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith.*  The  Spanish  ger^ni- 
ment  profited  by  this  sweeping  fltmity  but  at- 
taohea  no  religions  value  to  it ;  for  they  soon 
alter  agreed  with  Portngalto  shift  the  fine  of 
pattition  which  the  Pope  had  dnwn  aoross 
the  earth. 

Alexander  yi;  emf^yed  the  terrors  of  ex- 
eommumcalion  with  a  eparing  hand.  The 
risk  was  greatand  the  Weapon  blunted.  His 
oeasnres  against  the  King  of  France  were 
effectnaUy  suppressed  by  Cardinal  Julian. 
The  Sorbonne  declared  that  hia  threats  mi^it 
be  disregarded  with  a  safe  consoienoe.  1b^ 
were  of  no  arail  when  anvopported  by  mate- 
rial force.  Bat  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
backed  by  canal  weapons,  men  thought  ef 
them  with  awe;  and  the  Yenetiand  dreaded 
ihem  even  when  jmjast.f  Accordingly,  the 
Pope  used  excommunication  as  a  way  of  de- 
claring war  on  those  whom  he  was  about  to 
attack.    The  rebellioas  vaasals  were  assailed 

omnlbasaae  regnis,  terrls,  et  ^kMnlnlle  illlas  sine 
alicujos  Christiaai  prinoipls  pnejudicio,  anclori- 
tate  apostolica  tenore  pnesensentiam.  .  .  .  plefie 
iDvestimiis.— RaynalduB,  1498. 22 ;  1494,  80. 

*  Habet  i^Htnr  Papa  potestatem  nbiqoe  gen- 
tiom,  non  solam  ad  pnsdieandum  Evangeliam, 
oed  etiam  at  gentes,  si  facoltanadsit,  conrat,  le^m 
natum  eai  omnes  homines  stibfec^  eant',  servate. 
.  .  .  Ut  antem  infideles  Bvan^lioam  pnedlt^- 
tionem  aadire-et  legem  nature  Bervareeojgrantur, 
neoesse  eeit  ut  Ohristlanonrai  impeilo  sabfH^lan- 
tar.  .  .  .  Hac  ratlona  paaeis  diebas  plnres  et  ta* 
tins  ad  Chvieti  fidem  oonvertuntur,  qaam  fortasse 
treceniis  annis  sola  predlcatiotie  oonverterentar. 
*  .  .  QdanqnameDimEsoledastieapotestas.qiiam 
Christos  tradldit  Vieario  sao,  in  iis  potisslmtim 
rebus  versatur,  qme  relip^dnem  atthigunt,  patet 
tamen  latissime  in  omni  terramm  orbe,  pmtinet- 
que  etiam  ad  imperia  civilia  et  omne  genus,  ti  hoc 
reli^ionie  raoderands  Tel  propa^ndn  ratio  pos- 
tulare  videator.  •  .  .  Belli  parandl  classSsque 
mitendae  ^rraviseimus  aoetor  fuit  Alexander  ti. 
Pontifex  Mas.  cii}uB  Pontlfleis  auetoritas  ea  est 
nt  ejus  leglbtts  atque  decSTetts  publico  fttctisobsls- 
tere  Tel  oontradieere  neftis  alt,  et  sacrorum  Inter- 
dioto  h»retioorumqne  poenfs  sancitum.^-Sepul- 
Teda,  Opera,  It.  884,  885, 840 :  iii,  13, 15. 

f  Perohd  Sfinsta  Tale,  ingiusta  timenda  est.  .  . 
Con  Teritade  il  feTor  d*nn  Papa  h  piil  grande  di 
quello  che  cadauno  pudeonsiderare.  .  .  .  Perohd 
rantorit^  aiia  Tale  assai,  edieo  ^ptindemente  apud 
Deum  et  homines. — Priuli,  May  25,  June  10, 
August  28, 1501.  , 


with  spiritual  arms  mi  account  of  their  im- 
piety as  a  prehtde  to  the  artival  of  Cesar's 
army.* 

It  was  by  squanderings  eeclesiastioal  priyi- 
l^Sy  by  the  prefnsion  'of  graces  and  dispen- 
aamonsy  tiiat  ho  dkarmed  enemies,  made 
fiiends,  and  got  moocty. :  -ISie  Venet^s  ac- 
cused him  of  Abetting  the  Turks  against 
them  ;f  and  4hey  dreaded  eatremely  the  pro- 
gren  of  Osesar  Bdrgia  in  Romagna.  Yet 
they  feared  to  OM>oseliim ;  for  they  required 
the  Pope's  aid  ;^n  taxing  the  cleigy,  and  in 
raising  money  frotn  the  people.  Hiey 
gained  120,000  4neat6  by  the  Jubilee  in 
150U 

Manjage  dispmisationB  became,  by  careful 
management.,  prodneUve  sourcea  of  reTcnue 
and  of  polittoal  influence.  Charles  thi. 
wished  to  mar^  the  betrothed  biide  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans;  md  the  Pope  was 
sotioted  on  either  side  to  permit  or  to 
piteTent  the  match.  He  informed  Valori 
that  he  meant  -to  decide  in  favour  of 
Fvmce,  as  the  stronger  and  more  useful 
power.|  But  he  said  that  the  thing  waa  too 
scandalous  to  be  done  publicly,  and  after- 
wards spoke  of  the  marriage  as  iuTalid.§ 
DiToroe  served  him  even  better  than  dispen- 
sations. Lewis  am.  wished  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  whose  dower  was 
the  dnchy.of  Brittany,  fie  Was  already 
married;  but  Cssar  was  despatched  to 
France  with  the  permisdon,  for  the  King  to 
put  away  his  wife.  He  was  rewarded  by  a 
French  principality,  a*  French  wife,  and  a 
French  army  wherewith  to  conquer  Romagna. 
Ladislaus  of  Hungary  desirea  to  put  away 
his  wife,  the  widow  of  M^hias  Corvinus. 
The  Pope  gore  him  leave,  and  earned  2^,000 
ducats  by  the  transaction.  He  twice  dissolv- 
ed the  marriage  of  Lucretia.  The  king  of 
Poland  had  married  a  princess  of  the  Greek 
Chuioh,  and  had  bonna  himself  by  oath  not 

to  compel  her  to  change  -her  religion.     Tlie 

<  1 1  ■     >    ■■        III    I      I 

*  Alexander  to  the  Maffistrntes  of  Bolosrna, 
Jan.  28.  1501,  in  Oozzadini,  Memorie  di  Benti- 
WffHo,  Doc.  75. 

f  Se  la  Btessa  SantitA  Vostra  persuade  altru!  ci 
si  lasei  pttntre  e  battere  dagli  infedeli,  convien 
p^r  dire  si  voglia  e  el  desld^  che  prima  noi,  e 
poeo  dopo  FuniTersa  rellnfiotie  cristiana  Tada  in 
Tuina.— fcoundl  of  Ten  to  the  Pope,  June  80, 
1600 :  De  Leva,  i.  69. 

X  Lo  ilcercammo,  quat  era  in  seereto  la  Inten- 
sione  sua.  Rispose  che  in  ultimo  satisfarebbe  al 
Re  di  Francis,  e  terrebbe  piii  cnuto  di  lul  che  del 
Re  de*  Romani ;  non  solo  perehd  la  Francla  h  pi{i 
potente,  ma  anco  pefdid  quella  casa  h  stata  sem- 
pre' arnica  e  difensora  di  Santa  Chiesa. — Deep. 
Rome,  March  81, 1498 ;  Canestrinl,  i.  486. 

^  PublicaTa  que  la  dispensaclon  que  el  Rey 
Ofu^ofl  tenia,  con  la  qual  casd  eon  la  duquesa  de 
BretalEa.  era  de  iiingun  efecto  ...  7  dezia,  que 
en  puMioo  no  queria  concederla,  por  el  escandalo. 
— Zurita,  27. 
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Pope  inioTBied  him  tkat  the  oaitii  was  iUegi^ 
and  not  only  abaoked  him  from  it,  but  re- 
quired that  compulsion  should  be  nsed^  if 
necessary,  in  or^  to  convert  her.  But  if 
n^her  ecdesiaBtical  nor  secular  weapons 
should  ayail  to  subdue  hw  obstinacy^  then 
he  commanded  that  she  idionld  be  pnni^d 
by  having  her  goods, eoilisoated,  and  by 
being  tnmed  out  of  her  husband's  hdnae.* 

In  order  to  make  money  b^  Indulgenoes, 
Alexander  chained  juiisdietion  over  the 
other  worid.  When  the  jubilee  of  1600 
was  celebrated,  he  was  advised  that  it  would 
produce  far  more  if  it  weee  made  applicable 
to  the  dead.  Divines  reported  that  this 
power  was  ineluded  in  the  Tope's  preroga- 
tive.! Sixtus  iv.  had  attempted  to  reelzain 
this  supemtition;  but  Alexander  allowed  it 
to  prevail ;  and  the  idea  that  the  releaae  of  a 
soul  oould  bo  insured  by  a  mass  at  a  particu- 
lar «ltar  became  in  his  time  the  recognised 
belief  in  Bome.|  It  was  supposed  tlMt  the 
two  last  kings  of  Portugal  had  died  under 
sentence  <^  excommunication.  The  Pope 
gave  them  posthumous  absolutioD,  on  con- 
dition that  their  successor  discharged  their 
debts  to  the  Church«§  It  was  he  who  sim- 
plified and  cheapened  the  delivevance  of  soufe 
in  purgatory,  and  instituted  the  practices 
which  Arcimboldus  and  Prierias,  in  an  evil 
hour,  set  themselves  to  defend.    The  mass 

*  Pollicitas  es,  qnod  eciam  iuramento  forte 
dictomm  orstornm  sub  nomine  tao  confirmatnm 
extitity  nunqusm  eandem  compaTsaram  adritom 
Romane  eecfeaie  sascipiendam:  sed  si  spotate  bob 
ad  eandem  Bomanam  ecclesiam  venire  vellet, 
libertati  sae  \n  hoc  eam  dimitteres,  que  tua  Ng- 
bilitas,  quamvis  pemiciosa  satis  et  iuri  contraria 
f aerint,  per  qoinqnennimn  obeervare  earavit  .  . 
.  Yohimus,  teque  ooeiaoMis,  nt  non  obstantibils 
promissionibos  et  iurameotis  predictis,  euibos  te 
nullatenos  teoeri  tenore  presentium  declaramus, 
denno  teotes,  ac  ea  omnia  agas,  que  tibi  neces- 
saria  videbuntor  quo  eadem  uxor  tua,  relicta  pes- 
.  sima  Ruthenoram*  sec1M^  tandem  resipiscat — ^To 
Alexander  of  UtUttaala»  June  8, 1501.  Per  cen- 
suias  ecclesiasticas  et  alia  iiiris  remedia,  etiam 
cum  invocaciooe,  si  opas  faerit,  braebii  secolaris, 
coffas  et  compellas  .  .  .  Conced»«ns  Hcentiam 
eidem  Alexandre  ipeam  Helenam  auetoritate 
nostjra  apostolica  ex  leoto^  dome  et  omni  mari- 
tal! consoroio  penitus  excludendi,  illamque  pro 
mentis  errorem  suoram,  etiam  dotem  et  omnia 
alia  bona  eiasdem  confiscata  declarando.  pumas 
.  .  .  Kon  obstantibus  quibue  vis  promiwionibus 
eciam  iuramento  firmatis. — To  Bialiop  of  Wilna : 
TUeiner,  Monununta  Polonim,  ii.  288  2d0. 

f  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  Cardinal  of  Modena, 
Jannarj,  1601. 

X  It  was  offleially  affirmed  bj  tUe.  legate  Baj- 
mnndus  at  tlie  Jubilee  of  1600. 

§  Til)i  per  presentee  cpmmitiimuset  mandamus 
ut  Alfonsum  et  Joaonem,  si  in  eorum  obit  a  man- 
ifesta  penitentie  signs  apparueruiity  ab  excommu- 
nlcationis  sentenda  necaon  aliis  ct^nsuris  et  penis 
ecclesiasticis  si  qpaia  propterea  incurrorunt  .  .  . 
absolvas.— To  Bisboi>  of  Oporto,  July  8,  1503 : 
Coiyo  Diplomatico  Jrortuguez,  i.  89. 


was  not  held  necessary;  to  visit  the  chmdiea 
did  as  m^eB.^  Neither  confeerion  nor  coo- 
tiition  ims  required,  but  oalf  mooej.f  It 
came  to  be  Ihe  oAoial  docftiine  tiiat  a  sool 
flew  up  to  heaven^as  fast  aa  the  money ehink- 
ed  in  the  ha^l  Wh^ao  'qaestioDed  the 
n^rtCDteel.  of  ^.e  qF«tetn  ir»  dbcbnd  . 
hereticg 

Bt  thcM  measures  m  the  spiritoal  order 
Alexander  exeieiaed  vast  iniuence  ovct  the 
lutore  of  the  Catholio  Chuteh,  whilst  by  hia 
nepotism  he  caused  the  Papacy  to  beeome  a 
potftMsal  power  in  Italy.  His  nepotism  ia 
eo^pnonly  eaqphdned  by  his  desire  to  enrksli 
hb  kindred.  But  there  was  move  than  thia. 
Thtfe  was  the  desiie  to  put  in  the  place  of 
almoit  independent  f  eodatories  a  prince  who 
represented  the  person,  and  could  be  trusted 
to  do  the  will,  of  the  Pope,  and  to  stresffth- 
en  and  sustidn  the  Paoaoy  by  the'intioanc- 
tion  of  an  hereditary  element  it  is  a 
saying  of  Gnicciardini,  that  the  Popea 
badly  served  because  theirmgns  were  shorty 
but  that  the  Boigias  proved  what  eouid  be 
aceomplii^d  by  a  wett-served  Pope.|  It 
was  a  tobstitnte  for  Ihe  seeniity  derived  from 
djmastic  intei'ests  and  influenoe.  There  was 
vul^  nepotism  in  the  solicitude  of  Alexander 
to  heap  wei^  and  titles  on  his  obseurer 
sons  and  kinsmen.  But  Canards  oarcier  cf 
conquest,  the  great  rqwoach  ol  the  Boigias, 

*  Qaam  Ecclesiam  [S**  Laurentli]  si  quia  viaita- 
verit  in  omnibus  diebas  Mercnrii  per  totnm  an- 
Dum,  babet  a  Deo  et  Sanctis  Lanrentio  et  St^k- 
ano  istam  gratiam  extiahendi  unam  snimsra  de 
puxgatorio. — Raymundus  in  Amort,  J)e  OriffiM 
Indtdgentidrum,  iL  283.  • 

f  valde  iniqunm  est  quod  pauper  defunetiis 
gfravissimis  peooatoram  penis  taaidia  aflUgatar, 
qui  lil>erari  posset  pro  inodka  substantie  parte, 
qoam  post  se  reliqoit.  ,  .  .  Naqae  ia  hoc  osss 
erit  opus  contribuentibus  esse  oo^e  contritos  et 
ore  oonfesBos,  cum  talis  gratia  cbaritati,  in  qua 
defunctus  deoesserit)  et  contribntioni  viventis 
duntaxat  innltatur.— Instroctioaes  Aicimboldi, 
1514 :  Kapp,  Urkundm,  UL  100, 101. 

X  Prsedicator,  animam  qa»  in  Purgatorio  deti- 
netur,  adstruens  evolare  in  eo  instanti,  in  qno 
plene  factum  est  illnd,  gratia  ct^ios  pieoa  venia 
datnr,  puts  dejectus  est  Aureus  in  pelvim,  aoa 
hoiiiinem,  sed  meram  et  catholicam  verUatem 
(Hredioat.— Prierias,  Dialogus,  in  Luther,  Optra 
Latina,  i.  £57. 

§  Qui  oiica  indolgentias  dloit,  eoelesiam  Ra- 
manam  non  poese  faoevs  id  quod  de  &cto  ftcit, 
beretictts-est. — Prierias,  ibid. 

I  Esiendo  communemeate  di  brieve  vita,  noa 
hanno  molto  tempo  m  fare  nomiai  aoevi ;  non 
concorroBo  le  ragioni  medesime  di  potersi  fidare 
de  qoelli  che  sono  stati  appreeso  alio  aateoeesQ^ 
...  in  modo  che  ^  periculo  non  sano  pid  infodeli 
e  m  nco  affesionati  al  servisio  d^  padrone,  die 
qoelli  che  servono  uno  priaelpe  seenlaie.  IMsms- 
tro  qaanto  fusai  grande  la  poteniadi  on  ponteiSec; 

Suaudo  ha  uno  valenta  capitano.e  di  clii  si  pesM 
dare.--Gaiodaniini,  Opere  ImdiU,  i.  87;  iii 
804. 
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yi9»  not  a  mere  pomiit  oi,  meeoaod  wn:^ 
objects:  it  t>eIon^>ed  to  a. system  of  ^\ifi^ 
founded  oa  reason  and  design,  and  .pmegnaaX 
with  con^efflenoeg.not  yet  extinct 

The  secret  ol  C^sajrs  power  over  his  fa* 
th^  was  not  love  bat  fear.  ^lacb^FcUi  saw 
tbat  be  mlly  controlled  tbe  action  of  the 
pontiff,  and  advised  tbe  Florentines  tbat  tbey 
woidd  obtain  more  by  keefung.  an  agent  at 
Cesena  than  by  tbe}r  embassy  at  Rooifd;*  but 
he  did  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  relatiow 
that  existed  between  the  father  and  the  son. 
There  was  complicity,  motoal  dependence, 
even  confidence^  bnt  not  afifection.  The  im- 
mense valne  winch  Alexander  set  on  the  ad- 
vaBcement  of  his  soi^,  the  perils  #ndiaorifices 
he  incurved  to  promote  it,  wcvo  not  caused 
by  familv  feeliog^  He  q;K)ke  of  C»sar 
with  tbe  bitterness  ol  averdon^  He  justified 
his  reBigpatiou  of  the  cardinal^s  hat,  and  bis 
niairiag^y.  by  saying  that  his  presence  among 
the  clergy  was  enough  to  prevent  theii;  re- 
f ormation^t  When  the  Spanish  and  PortUr 
guese  ambassadors  boldly  reproached  him 
with  his  nepotism,  he  answered,  helples^v, 
that  Cfflsar  was  terrible,  and  that  he  would 
give  a  quarter  of  his  dominions  to  l^eep  him 
from  Boroe.|  At  other  times  he  complained 
that  he  could  not  be  made  to  reside  there,§ 
and  that  when  he  did,  be  allowed  ambassa* 
dors  to  wait  an. audience  for  months,  and 
turned  night  into  day,  so  that  it  was  doubtfu). 
whether,  after  his  own  death,  his  son  would 
be  found  capable  of  keeping  what  he  had 
gotl  The  vear  before  his  death  he  said  to 
an  envoy  who  was  trusted  with  his  secret 
plans^  that  he  hoped  Csesar^s  character  would 
change,  and  that  he  wou^d  learn  to  tolerate 
advice.^  Twelve  months  later,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fortunes^  Alexander  ww 
still  lamenting  that  he  would  listen  to  nobody, 
that  he  made  enemies  everywhere,  and  all 
Italy  cried  out  ag^on^  him  as  a  bastard  and 
a  tiaiton**  At  hist,  wben-nothing  jalse  would 

*  8e  DO  La  ron  ten  tare  costut,  e  non  il  Papa,  e 
per  questo  Ye  cose  che  si  conclodeseino  dai  Papa 
poMOBo  bene  essere  ritraltale  daeostui,  ma  quelle 
che  si  ooncludeasiao  da.  coatui  noa  sacaaoD  gia 
ritraltatedal  Paps^^Des]^.  Cessna,  Deo.  U,WXi\ 
Opert,  V.  354. 

f  Una  de  las  mas  prindpales  causas  que  dava, 
para  que  el  Cardeaal  de  Valenda  dexasse  el  ca- 
pelo  «ra«  poiqae  sieado  aqael  CSardenal,  mientrM 
en  la  l^lesia  eetaviesse*  em  bastante  para  impedir 
que  no  se  liiziesse  la  reformacinn  — ^Zarila,  126. 

t  Que  bien  conocia  que  era  maj  terrible  t  7 
que  ^1  daria  la  quarto  parte  del  Pontificado,  par* 
que  no  bolviease  a  Homti.<^Ibid,  160. 

§  Baraceni  to  Bake  of  Feirara,  Sept.  22, 1501. 

£  Tbesaine,  Oct.  6. 

If  Diceadomi  Boa  Saotita  die  epso  U'^  Sig^ 
Baca  era  uno  bello  fiqiraore,  et  cUe  sperava  mn- 
tada  Datura,  et  se  IfUMuia  parlare.T^Tlie  same, 
April  6.  i502. 

**  Constabili  to  Bake  of  Ferrara.  Jan.  22, 1503. 1 


restn^n  him  from  attaching  Stena,  the  Pope 
threatened  him  with  excommunication** 

When  Alexander  was  dead,  Cfiesar  Boi|^ 
attepipted  to  excuse  himself  by  atfributmg 
his  owB  acts  to  his  tather^s  wilL  He  wrote 
to  Ferdinand  that  he  had  sought  the  French 
alliance  against  his  own  wishes,  in  obedience 
"to  the  Pope.  He  tried  to  conciliate  the  Dule 
ol  Urbino,  the  most  tame  and  patient  vassal 
of  the  Church,  whom  he  had  twice  driven 
into  exile»  Csesar  knelt  before  him,  pleaded 
Us  own  youth,  and  enrsed  his  father's  soul, 
whose  basencBS  had  led  him  astray.f 

One  point  of.  contrast  between  the  two, 
which  the  Pope  was  in  the  habit  of  urging, 
is  curious;  iqt  it  does  not  turn  quite  to 
Csesar's  disadvantage.  The  Pope  used  to  rep- 
resent him  as  implacably  cruel  in  punishing 
Im  enemieo,  md  llored  to  dweU  on  his  o2 
^enerositv  towards  those  who  had  injured  or 
msulted  him.  In  Rome,  he  said,  speech  was 
free,  and  he  cared  not  for  the  thmgs  which 
were  published  against  himself.^  This  praise 
was  not  quite  hoUow.  Tbat  he  was  not  ex- 
cessively sensitive,  that  he  could  bear  with 
adversaries,  appears  from  the  fact  that  he 
sentliudovico  oi  Ferrara  to  offer  a  cardinaVs 
hat  to  Savonarola.§  He  did  not  proceed  to 
extremities  agfunat  him  until  Savonarola  had 
written  to  the  monarcha  of  Europe  bidding 
them  make  a  new  Pope.  Cesar  was  capable 
of  equal  self-restrsdnt,  less  from  temperament 
than  his  father,  and  more  from  calculation. 
When  by  an  act  of  eonsmnmate  treach^  he 
made  himself  master  of  Urbino,  he  publish- 
ed a  general  amnesty,  and  observed  it  even 
against  his  worst  enemies.}  But  he  caused 
afi  those  to  be  seized  and  punished  who  had 
betrayed  their  former  master  to  him,  show- 
ing, says  the  chronicler,-  that  be  hated  the 
tridtor  though  he  loved  the  treason.^ 

It  was  said  with  truth  that  Alexander  vl 
succeeded  beyond  his  designs.**  "When 
Csesar  stood  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
the  only  Italian  army  in  existence,  the  am- 
bition of  the  BoTgiaa  soared  to  great  heights. 
They  were  ab96lute  in  Central  Italy,  where 
no  ]rope  had  exercised  real  direct  authority 

*  Thersame,  March  1, 1503. 

f  InooliMiado  la  giovintii  soa,  II  snali  consigli 
soi,  le  triste  oratidbe,  la  peortiMa  natura  del  Pirn- 
tefice,  et  qoalche  uno  altro  diel  haveva  spirito 
a  tale  impreaa ;  diUUaadofli  sopra  el  Pontefiee,  et 
maledifendo  r«nima  sua-^LettieE  from  Borne  in 
U^lini,  DueAft  d'  Urbino,  ii.  524. 

lOonsUbill  to  Bake  of  Feurai^,  February  1, 

Qa^tif  et  Echaxd,  Seript,  O.P.,  i.  888. 

UgoUni,  ii.  111. 

Per  dar  ad  intendsr  a  tatti,  cliel  Si^^nor  over 
Slirnorl  hsnno  appiacec  del  tradimento,  nm  non 
del  traditore.—PrialU  Jaly  6. 1503. 

**  Forono  1  saocessi  saa  piii  volte  mag^ori  che 
1  disegnL—Guicciardinl,  (>per0/7i«cf»te,  iii.  804. 
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for  ages.*  The  Tdngdom  of  Naples  was  the 
Pope's,  to  grant,  to  take  away,  or  to  distri- 
bute. Lucretia  was  married  to  the  heif  of 
Ferrara.  A- marriage  was  proposed  bftween 
an  infant  Borgia  and  the  l)ttKe  of  Mantna. 
Caesar  possessed  Kombhio;  he  threatened 
Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  Ravenn|^  even 
Venice.  He  received  tribute  as  oondottiere 
from  the  chief  independent  states  of  Italy. 
The  king  of  France  offered  Naples  to  the 
Pope.f  The  king  of  Aragon  proposed  that 
Caesar  should  recSve  'I\i8cany,  wi&  the  title 
of  king.J  Men  spoke  of  him  as  the  future 
emperor,  and  dreamed  of  Italy  united  and 
independent,  under  the  scept^  of  a  papal 
dyna8ty.§  Public  expectation  went  at  least 
as  far  as  the  secret  hopes  of  Borp^  And  it 
is  certain  that  CsBsar,  hateful  as  he  was,  and 
hated  by  the  great  famflies  he  had  ovei> 
thrown,  was  not  disliked  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  whom  he  governed.  J 

It  is  not  just  to  condemn  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  dynasty  in  Romagna  as 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Hough  not  done  for  her  sake,  it 
was  not  done  at-  her  expense.  Csesar  was 
more  powerful  than  Malatesta  or  Varano, 
but  not  practically  more  independent  Rome 
had  derived  little  benefit  from  her  suzerainty 
over  the  petty  tyrants  whose  dominions  were 
merged  m  the  new  duchy  of  Romagna,  and 
incurred  no  positive  loss  oy  the  change.  In 
reaKtv  there  was  closer  connection  with  Cae- 
sar than  with  the  vassals  he  had  deposed, 
and  more  reliance  to  be  placed  in  him.  His 
fidelity  was  secured;  for  he  could  not  main- 
t^n  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Pope,  He 
had  no  friends  in  the  other  Italiian  states. 
Supported  by  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of 

the  Church,  he  could  keep  up  an  army  which 

I     I    ■  ■  I Ill      I     I       I  > 

*  Fa  piii  assolnto  Sijmore  di  Boma  cIm  mai 
fassl  ftato  papa  alcano  ijhid.)  Ponde  viene  cUe 
la  Chiesa  nel  temporal^  sia  vennta  a  tanta  ^ran- 
dez2a,  coaciosslaclife  da  Alessandro  indietro  i  po- 
tentatl  Italian  i,  e  non  solMnente  qnelli  ehe  si 
chtamoDo  potentatl,  raa  ogal.  Buone  t5  Signore, 
benohi^  mSiiim<H  ^uaalo  al  tempacale,  U  Htimava 
poeo ;  ^  ora  un  Be  di  Francia  ne  trema, — Maohia- 
velli,  Principe :  Opere,  i.  55. 

f  Constabili  to  Duke  of  Ferrara,  August  3, 
1508. 

i  Zarita,  242. 

§  Nobody  execrated  the  Borslas  Wore  tlian 
tbe  Venetian  chronJcler  PrfuM.  After  the 
destmction  of  tlie  Ccmdottteri  at  Sfnfgairlla.  he 
writes :  Alenni  lo  volerano  fttr  He  delF  Italia,  e 
coronarlo,  altri  lo  Volevano  ftir  Imperator,  perche'l 
prosperava  talmente,  che  non  era  alemio  li  bas- 
tasse  Tanimo  d'impedirio  in  coea  alcana.--Jan.  11. 
1503. 

I  Aveva  il  Daca  gittati  assai  boon!  fon^- 
menti  alia  potensa  sua,  avendo  totta  la  Bomagna 
eon  il  dneato  dl  Urbino,  e  gtiadagnatosl  tntt! 
quel  popoli,  per  avere  IncDmniciato  a  giiatare  11 
ben  essere  loro.— MachiavelH,  Principe:  Opere, 
1.85.  • 


no  power  in  Italy  could  resist ;  and  the  Fs- 
pacy,  assured  of  piB  ffiefity,  obtained  for  Ifae 
iSrst  time  a  reA  material  basis  of  indepen- 
dence* Before  the  French  invaaon  of  1 494, 
the  Italians  had  m  YMib  hiA>it  of  serious  war- 
fare that  the  various  staftes  enjoyed  a  9oH  of 
inert  immunity  frotp  attack.*  The  expedi- 
tion of  Charles,  rm,  showed  how  little  tibere 
was  of  real  security  in  the  gtfneralproneiieflB 
to  ^inaction.  By  the  aid  of  Csesar  Boi^  tiie 
Papacy  became  a  mflitary  power.  That  iM 
was  purchased  at  a  great  price ;  but  it  was 
sure  to  be  efficient 

Ihe  danger  was  not  that  the  provinces 
would  be  alienated,  but  that  the  Papacy 
would  fall  under  the  sway  of  its  formidable 
vassal  Alexander  not  Only  foresaw  this  re- 
sult, but  anxiously  contrived  to  make  it  cer- 
tain. He  meant  ^at  hb'  family  ^onld  not 
relax  their  hold  on  the  Church,  to  which 
they  owed  their  elevation.  He  did  not  wish 
to  weaken  the  staff  on  which  they  were 
obHged  to  lean.  His  purpose  was  not  to  dis- 
member the  State,  but  to  consolidate  part  of 
it  in  such  a  way  that  his  descendants  should 
be  the  servants  and  yet  the  masters  of  his 
successors,  an<l  that  a  dynasty  of  Boi^^ias 
should  protect  and  should  contra  the  Papacy. 
There  was  ruin  in  the  scheme,  but  not  the 
obvious  ruin  commonly  supposed.  It  was 
not  insfSred  by  religion  or  restrained  by  mo- 
rality ;  but  it  was  full  of  intelHgent  poHey, 
of  a  woridly  sort  Csesar's  principality  feH 
to  pieces ;  but  the  materials  enabled  Julius  o. 
to  buHd  up  the  Roman  State,  which  was 
destined  to  last  so  long.  The  Boreas  had 
laid  so  firmly  the  foundaMons  of  their  power, 
that  the  deaiii  of  ihe  Pope  would  not  hare 
shaken  its  stab^ity  if  Caesar  had  not  been 
disabled  for  -action  at  the  moment  when  he 
Was  left  to  his  own  resonree&f 

Grefforovins,  like  Ranke,  accepts  the  story 
that  AkxatHier.peridlied  by  poison  which  had 
been  prepared  for  others.  It  was  the  oom<- 
mon  rumour.  Two  other  guests  at  the  fatal 
supper,  Csesar  and  .Cardinal  ^Adrian,  were 
seized  with  iUiMss  at  the  same  time,  aad  the 
latter  assured  Giovio  that  he  h^d  been 
poisoned.  Tbis  statement,  recorded  by 
Giovio,  is  the  only  evidence  that  positively 
supports  the  suspicion.  The  report  arose 
bslore  the  Pope  was.  dettd,  as  soon  as  tbs 
sudden'  ilfaiess  of  the  others  became  kiiown.| 

*  Ohi  aveva  uno  Stato  e^  qnasd  impossibHe  lo 
pMe«»i.--Oaicdardini,  Opere  TnedHe^  L 109. 

f  Be  nella  morte  di  Aiessandro  AxSse  stato 
sano,  o^i  coea  pfli  era  lacile. — ^Machiavelli,  Prin- 
cipe :  ^^e,  i.  89. 

t  Per  )a  qaal  infermit^  si  ^n^ieava  fosse  stato 
«voe!enato»  e  questo  pereh^  etiam  il  ffirma  se- 
^ente  il  prenito  Does  Valentino  et  U  Oanf 
s'erano  buttati  ai  letto  con  la  febre.— Prioffi 
August  16,  1503. 
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But  it  V&8  founded  entirety  on  conjeetnre. 
Gvieciastiini, '  who  did  moch  to  tpreftd  it, 
poseesaed  no  proof.  He  8ay»  ^at  the  stor^ 
16  confirmed  by  the  Utt  that  tfie  Pone  died 
within  twenty-four  houM.*  In  retuity  he 
died  on  the  eereiith  day  alter  his  attack. 
The  witness  who  has  been  hitlverto  the  prfn- 
cinal  authority  proves  therefore  to  haive  no 
OTidence.  There  are  almost  daily  aeeonntB 
of  the  Pope's  state  between  the  12th  and  the 
18th  (^  August,  from  Giustiinan  an<i  Oon- 
stabilL  They  suggest  nothing  more  mnsni^ 
than  a  violent  Roman  fev^. 


Art.  til — ^The   Idkalism   of    Berkeley 

AND  Collier. 

With  the  name  of  Berkeley  as  an  Idealist 
is  now  always  to  be  associated  that  of  ihthur 
ColB€«p.  He  was  a  clergyman,  rector  t)f  Lang- 
ford  Magna  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  who 
led  a  ouiet  life  and  published  some  philo- 
sophical tracts  in  the  early  part  of'  the  last 
century.  Although  these  displajr  great  meta- 
physical acumen  and  boldness  of  thought, 
yet^  as  Hamilton  truly  remarks,  it  is  not  at 
all  wonderful  that  they  should  have  been 
foTTOtten  in  England;  though  it  is  perhaps 
a  kttle  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
been  remembered  in  Germany.  But  when 
Hamilton  goes  on  to  rank  Collier  with  Berke* 
ley,  upon  the  strength  of  Ms  metaphysical 
acumen  and  the  close  resemblance  oetween 
their  speculations,  it  becomes  worth  whtie  to 
point  out  the  diflference. 

Oollier  published  the  same  system  of  Ideal- 
ism as  Berkeley,  at  neaiiy  the  same  time 
and  certainly  without  concert  'Hh  (Mcmi 
Vnivermli9  was  published  in  ltl8,  Berke- 
ley's Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  hav- 
ing aippeared  in  1710 ;  but  ColKer  expressly 
says  that  he  had  spent  ten  years  upon  'the 
incnbaition  of  his  ooctrine ;  and  he  nandles 
the  matter  in  such  a  different  style  and 
temper,  and  throws  so  much  new  light  upon 
some  points,  that  it  is  impossible  to  question 
his  claim  to  the  independ'.^  discovery.  In 
mere  metaphysical  acumen^  using  the  "Wotd 
strictly,  the  two  men  are  s^out  on  a  level. 
Berkeley  became  a  wMely  known  writer,  a 
polemical  divine  of  high  reptite,  a  min  of 
great  influence,  and  a  bishop).  The'  very 
name  of  Collier  was  unknown  in  Bngland,  in 


*  Quicciardiai,  litaria  eTlUMa,  ^  168.  B  fhe 
qnesta  sia  la  veritd,  ne  fa  fede  che  lui  inori  o  lo 
notte  medesiiua  o  il  di  Begiifinte.-^0per6  Inedite, 
fli.808.  • 


spite  of  a  sentence  or  two  in  Retd  and  Dugald 
l^tMait,  until -Hamflton  in  1899  reviewed  a 
repriiit  of  ^e  Clav%9  and  some  other  pieces 
by  various  authors.  But  the  two  men  came 
before  the  w6rld  with  very  difierent  chdms. 
The  fame  of  Berkeley  does  not  depend  upon 
liis  Ideidism :  his  IdeaKsm  has  had  the  Inck 
to  be  i*emembered  because  it  was  fathered  by 
so  famous  a  man ;  just  as  Coffier^s,  though 
really  the  same^thing,  was  foi^otten  becisiuse 
it  came  ftom  tie  mouth  of  anobody.  Berke- 
ley was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  powers, 
<rf  most  engaging  disposition,  of  noble  virtues. 
He  wrote  much;  his  style  was  exquisite; 
and,  above  all)  he  threw  himself  with  enthu- 
masm  into  one  of  the  currents  of  feeling 
which  united  the  Kterary  and  political  worlds. 
This  last  point  supplies  the  key  to  his  suc^ 
cess.  The  Church  of  England  was  entering 
upon  that  long  controversy  with  the  Deists 
wnich  occupied  -the  whole  of  the  eiffhteenth 
century.  Pnilosophy,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  rather  a  dififisrent  sense,  was  once 
again  the  handmaid  of  theology.  Learning 
in  a  dereyman  was  chiefty  valued  for  the 
blows  whurh  it  could  deal  against  the  enemy ; 
and  Bentley  gained  more  credit  with  stanch 
Churchmen  by  the  Eemarke  of  Phileieuthe- 
Tfi9  Idprneneie  than  by  the  Dissertation  on 
the  Ilptstles  of  Phalans,  In  this  battle  Berke- 
ley engaged  with  «eal ;  and  he  soon  earned 
the  reputation  of  a  champion.  His  personal 
character  was  periiaps  the  pledge  of  his 
orthodoxy  (Collier^s  orthodoxy,  by  the  way, 
wto  more  than  snspidous) ;  for  the  drift  of 
his  arguments  was  certainty  not  understood. 
But  nether  side  was  disposed  to  quarrel 
Hgfatly  with  a  sealous  and  able  ally;  and  if 
it  had  been  otherwise  in  ^neral,  an  exception 
might  have  been  made  m  favour  of  such  a 
man  as  Berkeley.  But  ColKer,  though  a 
very  respectable  pcnon,  must  not  be  put 
upon  the  same  level  A  simple  country 
Clergyman,  he  wrote  little ;  there  was  nothing 
to  make  his  writings  known  except  their  oWn 
merits,  and  these  were  not  of  a  sort  which 
Ms  contemporaries'  generally  could  appre- 
ciate; his  style  'was  harsh  and  crabbed, 
though  sometimes  enlivened  by  sallies  of  a 
causne  humour;  and  above  all,  his  philo- 
sophy' was  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  con* 
troversies  of  the  d^.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
two  or  three  unintelligible  pamphlets,  written 
by  a  man  Mherwise  unknown,  should  have 
failed,  as'  they  did,  to  "make  a  great  Impre^-^ 
sion. '  The  oblivion  which  covered  him  was 
sin^tdarly  complete  Snid  profound.  For  a 
hund^d  years  hiSi  e^ristence  was  unremem« 
bered.  gv^en  in  hn  own  parish.  whei«  be 
was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  several  gene- 
rations of  his  ancestors  had  held  the  same 
rectory  before  it  descended  to  him,  he  left 
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no  tcadition  befaind  hisi;  and  it  is  iMd  by 
hiB  biojB^raplier  that  biB  name  does^  ^oi  i^ear 
in  any -catalogue  of  authors  connected  with 
the  county, 

Macldntosh  libels  Beattie  aud  Johnson  as 
thou^  th^  thought  that!  Bei^eley^s  opin- 
ions impUed  a  distroat  of  the  seuses;  and 
roeaka  idly  of  Hobbes,  and  falsely  aocusea 
Butler  of  azguing  in  a  circle.  Berkeley  has 
been  a  fatal  stumbUng-btook  to  the  cndics; 
and  Mackintoah's  own  talk  about  a  *'  touch- 
stone of  metaphysical  sagacity  "  is  cmly  one 
degree  less  absurd  than  what  he^  fathers  upon 
Beattie  and  Johnscm.  But  if  Berkeley  was 
visionary,  assuredly  the  hard-headed  Ccdlier 
was  not.  His  shrewd  and  caustic  temper  is 
a  sufi^ient  gUMuntee  that  IdeaUsm,  whatever 
it  may  be,  can  be  looked  at  by  a  cool  and 
waryeye  without  seeming  to  be  ridiculous. 

When  Idealism  is  described  in  the  phrase 
of  Collier  as  a  doctrine  which  teaches  the 
«  non-existence  or  in^K>ssibility  of  an  eztemial 
world,'*  it  looks,  to  sat  the  least,  hke  a  start- 
ling paradox  ;  but  this  kind  of  statement  is 
in  Collier's  manner.'  There  is  about  him  a 
touch  of  the  fondness  of  Hobbes  for  shocking 
people,  as  is  hinted  by  the  motto  which  he 
pbked  out  from  Malebranche  and  prefixed 
to  the  ClavU : — '*  Yulgi  ^issensus  et  appro- 
batio  circa  materiam  difficilem  est  certum 
acgumentum  falsitatis  istius  opinionis  eui 
assentitur.''  But  Berkeley,  who  wrote  as  a 
polemic,  did  not  care  to  offisnd  bis  readras ; 
ne  was  rather  inclined  to  enlist  on  his  side 
the  favour  of  the  people,  if  that  should  be 
found  possible ;  imd  so  be  prefers  to  regard 
the  vulgar  opinion  as  a  partial  and  distorted 
view  of  his  own.  Aod  this  is  cc^rtiunly  nearer 
^e  truth  than  what  Collier  savs.  But  since 
the  inconceivability  of  -the  vu^^  opimion  is 
also  one  of  Berkeley's  commonplaces,  it  is 
rather  puzzling  to  guess  in  what  way  he  supr 
posed  that  the  vu^ar  held  it ;  for  Jie  certainly 
did  not  think  they  held  it  by  way  of  a  mysr 
tery.  He  has  some  passages  which  look  like 
giving  up  all  difference  whatever  betwpeq 
himself  and  the  public ;  and  th€^  show  at 
least  that  he  could  notalways  draw  the  line 
with  precision. 

It  is  equally  beside^the  point  to  tceat  Berke- 
ley's conclusions  eitiier  as  a»nifestly  absurd 
or  as  hazily  magnificent  They  aare  the  .toler* 
ably  simple  result  of  a  fulure  to  amdyse  the 
facts  of  vision,  ta^en  in  coniunotion  with  some 
theological  dogmasw  Ha  may  be  sopf  osed 
to  have  come  by  tfiem  somewhat  as  f  oflows : 
— In  all  ages  so  far  as  we  oai^  tell,  n^en  in 
general  b^ve  been  strongly  impressed  with  a 
certain  conviction,  which,  when  aoafysed  and 
put. into  words,. appears  to  be  the  c<mimpn 
metaphysical  doctnne  that  eveir  act  of  per- 
ception consists  in  a  relation  between  two 


elttaeats,  a  Subject  whixsh  perceives^  and  an 
Ob()eet  whioh  is  perceived;  and  the  naoil 
names  for  these  two  elem^its,  which  are  i»- 
telh^ble  wiAout  being  defined,  are  respeo- 
tivdy  Sfind  or  Soul  and  Matt^  or  Body. 
Col&er,  indeed,  aff&eted  to  call  this  uBrnial 
belief  into  4|tesjtion;  but  he  was  only  half 
serious.  His.  aim  was  ra^er  to  show  hk  op- 
ponents that  th^  were  <^n  to  attack  in  thor 
strongest  pointy  by  any  one  with  a  tmn  for 
quibblii^,  than  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  tho 
alleged  agreement  of  mankind ;  and  insao- 
ther  place  he  admits  that  he  had  himsslf  f«^ 
marly  held  the  vulgar  error,  and  that  his  feel- 
ings were  still  affected  by  the  old  prenidioe. 
Now,  when  we  look  at  any  object,  we  fed  im- 
pelled to  a^sert  l^t  we  sec  it  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain colour ;  but  on  reflection  we  are  compel- 
led to  allow  that  this  assertion  must  be  com- 
patible with  two  facts — ^that  the  same  object 
nas  different  colours  as  seen  by  the  ssme 
person  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
also  as  seen  by  different  persons  at  the  same 
time.  But  on  tho  whole  we  stand  finify  by 
oar  conviction  that  we  see  an  external  object 
— 4hat  the  thing  seen  is  something  which  ex- 
ists no  less  really  than  ourselves,  which  exiiti 
apart  from  being  perceived,  and  which  ia  m 
no  way  affected  by  our  perceiving  it  When 
we  are  asked  w%,  we  can  only  answer  tbt 
we  cannot  help  it  But  it  may  also  be  aiked 
whether  we  do  not  feel  a  like  conviction  io 
cases  where  we  know,  after  the  event,  thai  it 
has  testified  to  a  falsehood ;  whether  wheo 
sleei»ng  or  delirious  we  do  not  see  dtetm 
and  visions  which  seem  to  be  external  and 
real  in  the  same  wi^  as  the  objects  perceived 
bv  US  when  awake.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
med  that  we  do  somehow  mistake  the  pheno- 
mena of  4rearaing  for  realities  when  asleep, 
&ough  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aleip- 
ing  conviction  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
wwxf^  conviction.  The  Idealist  takes  no 
notice  of  this  last  point,  and  from  oar  men- 
table  admission  infers  that  our  waking  coit- 
viotion  of  the  reality  of  external  objects  oaa- 
|iot  suffice  to  prove  that  they  are  reali  abas 
we  may  have  a  like  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  what  is  admitted  to  be  unreal  This  ia  the 
aspect  in  which  the  conduaion  is  fiMpiv- 
sented,  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  make  inqoirf 
into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  evideoco 
of  our  8e]^9es.  It  i^pears  in  the  form  ol  a 
sceptin^  4Quhi  about  the  reality  of  loaft* 
ter,  while  it  assumes  as  beyond  qneatioD  the 
reality  of  min4.  The  phenomena  oi  pen^ 
tion  are  not  called  into  question ;  but  it  u 
doubted  whether  they  are  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal reality  which  exists  apart  from  beiog 
perceived  and  without  which  the  phenomena 
do  not  exist 
Suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a  mai^  vho 
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has  thus  somebow  got  into  his  miad  ft  doubt 
whether,  as  he  initst  express  it,  the  extend 
wo|^  is  real  He  is  met  by  the  ihot  thait 
BOM  phenomena,  which  in  ordtnair  speeeh 
are  called  dreams,  aie  Umnd  to  be  faint, 
fleeting,  and  inconsistmit,  while  others,  which 
are  called  real  objects,  are  Idimd  to  be  dis^ 
ttnct,  permanent,  and  presented  in  a  flxed 
order.  He  mnst  account  for  tbisdilBforenoe. 
We  know  how  it  is  explained  bymen  in 
general ;  but  we  are  to  consider  the  caset)! 
a  man  who  is  fosterinff  Ins  doBbt  into  ftJposS- 
tiTC  denial  of  the  reaUty  of  matter.  When 
he  is  bent  npon  bdieving  tiiat  what  he  has 
hitherto  called .  realities  have  no  ^stenee 
apart  from  his  perceiving  them,  how  is  he 
to  aoconnt  for  the  r^lanty  with  which  -eM^ 
tain  groups  of  impresidonsarefonnd'to  tecor 
under  sti^ed  conditions  f  How  is  he  to 
accoont  for  the  fact  that  ih^  atfe  indepen- 
dent of  his  will,  and  that  he  is  obHged  to 
act  towards  them  as  thou^  thoy  were  the 
realities  which  they  seem  to  bef.  To  a 
Iheiat  the  path  out  of  the  diffickdty  is  obvi* 
ous.  God's  power  wifl  suffice  to  account 
both  for  the  regularity  of  the  impressions 
and  also  for  the  conviction  that  they  are 
real  Nay,  in  some  sense  the  •thinffs  seen 
are  real,  even  to  the  Idealist,  sfaice  tiie  inn 
pression  of  them  is  conveyed  to  his  mind 
oy  somelhii^  extenud  to  it ;  but  they  are 
more  propeny  styled  unreal,  beeause  tiie 
impidse  wnich  calls  up  the  impression  does 
not  exist  when  it  is  not  felt  When  people 
say,  as  they  do  in  common  q>e6oh,  that  they 
see  the  same  thing  at  difitftrent  times,  they 
mean  (says  the  Idealist)  that  precis^  the 
same  ideas  are  impressed  upon  their  minds 
under  given  conditions  by  the  powerof  Ood ; 
and  the  regularity  with  which  the  impres- 
sions so  recur  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  under  which  God  will  impress 
them  are  fixed.  This,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  fairly  represent  the  tHun  of  tiiought 
by  which  Berkeley  and  Collin  were  led 
to  embrace  their  doctrine.  When  tii^  had 
come  to  believe  it,  they  set  about  atvanging 
and  exhibiting  all  the  arguments  i)»'its  fa- 
vour. 

It  is  evident,  before  aU  acgument,  that 
this  so-called  ^tem  is  not  and  cannot  be 
proved.  "Die  alleged  proof  bem  tihe  qnestion 
more  than  once.  It  selects  amtnarily,  in  or- 
der  to  explain  facts,  a  particular  hypothesis 
which  tends  to  the  for^ne  conclusion,  pass- 
ing by  without  notice  ue  several  other  hy- 
potheses which  equally  well  eiqplain  the  facts 
out  do  not  tend  to  the  same  result  There- 
fore, as  a  speculative  theory  it  is  a  petitio 
principii; 

But  in  Berkeley's  hands  it  is  much  more 
than  this.    He  did  not  r^^ard  it  as  a  specu- 


lative theory  standing  on  its  own  merits,  as 
Colfier  did.  Berkeley  took  it  in  hand  with 
ft'practical  view  ^  and  to  him  it  was  nothing 
unless  it  was  a  premiss  in  a  syllogism  to 
prove  the  Being  of  God.  So  fira^  does 
nis  mind  din^  to  this  view  that  in  The 
Theory  of  Viit4m  he  actually  loses  his  tem- 
per over  s(Mne  people  who,  fully  accepting 
nis  condusidn,  ventured  to  question  the  pru- 
dence or  validity  of  his  proof;  the  resun  is 
a  eompUcation  of  fallacies,  the  enormityof 
which  k  mot  easify  expressed  in  words.  The 
Being  el  God  had  been  idteady  lugged  in,  by 
afbitniry  selection,  during  the  proof  of  tiie 
roecuktlve  theory :  the  speculative  theory  is 
then  used  as  a  step  towards  proving  the  Being 
of  God.  He  picks  out  a  seriesof  assumptions, 
lumps  tiiem  togsdier,  and  calls  them  a  proof ; 
then,  to  crown  the  matter,  he  brings  forward 
the  thing  supposed  to  be  proved,  as  conclu- 
sive evidenee  of  oi^eef  the  'previous  assump- 
tions. Having  :begun  with-  petitio  principii, 
he  clinches  it^  with  ciroulus  in  conctudendo. 

Berl^ey,  quite  in  good  faith  of  course, 
shows  a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  the  cuttle- 
fish in  managing  his  evidence.  The  dry  and 
precise  OolUer,  who  cannbt  daxzle  his  read- 
ers or  himself  with  tiie  splendour  of  Berke- 
ley, k  obliged  to  keep  more  within  bounds. 
And  aocordinghr,  though  he  b^  the  ques- 
tion (as  he  could  not  help  doing,  if  he  was 
to  make  out  his  case),  he  does  not  go  on, 
like  iBerkeley,  to  reason  in  a  circle.  Berke- 
ley was  a  philosopher  chiefly  because  he  was 
a  pokmk ;  and  he  assumed  the  Being  of 
God  in  order  to  prove  his  Idealism,  only  be- 
cause his  IdeaHsm,  containing,  as  it  did,  the 
B^g  of  God,  oould  afterwards  be  used  as 
awei^K»  against  the  Atheist  But  Collier 
was  a  polemic,  so  far  as  he  was  one  at  all, 
only  becaase  he  was  a  philosopher;  and  so 
far  as'he  makes  war,  it- is  not  upon  Atheism, 
but  upon  Catholicism.  This  suggests  a 
curious  compariBon,  which  will  be  reverted 
to  piesentiy^ 

An  analysis  of  the  evidence,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  m  both  of  them,  shows  that  it  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  sections — ^part 
being  a  i^icri,  professing  nothing  less  than 
to  demonstrate  idealittn,  and  pait  being  a 
posteriori^  inferrnu^  the  truth  of  Idealism 
from  the  supposed  failure  of  all  other  sys- 
tems to  account  lor  notorious  facts.  These 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: — 1. 
The  a  priori  atgument  is  divided  into  two 
paftS'-^o.  It  ia  contended  that  the  Vulgar 
BesMsm  is  impossii^  since  it  inv61ves  a 
contnufiction  in  its  terms;  ergo  (which  of 
oourse  does  not  follow,  ev^n  granting  the 
lAeged  fact)  the  Berkeleian  Idealism  must 
be  true ; .  6.  It  is  contended  that,  even  grant- 
ing the  Vnlgar  Baalism  to  be  conceivable. 
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vet  it^  woild  of  matter,  wkich  it  AU^ppses, 
IB  iifiele98;  lor  the  seu^ible  phe$oiBtfiK>n 
woi^  serFo  every  useful  emd^  eyen  thoogh 
U  did  not  inhere  in  any  pennanetit  aiH)- 
stratum ;  and  therefore^  aince^ealism  is  cooi- 
peUed  to  postulate  a  principle  with  "whioh' 
idealism  is  able  to  difipetise»  it  folWws*  thftt 
Realism  is  negatived  ^by  the  law  of  Paisimo- 
iiy-*-a  modern  term,  irhieh  of  course  is  not 
used  by  the  authors  in'q«estion«  2^  The  a 
posteriori  proof  C0nsi«(toin  allegwg  certain 
difficulties,  which  Ide^Uam  i»  supposed  lk>/ 
explaui,  while  Realism  does  not  These  ^le: 
— c|.  The  intercourse  l^we^i  mind  aad  mHV; 
UsTf  or  ..the  oommevoe  of  the  Soul  with  .the 
Body;  b.  The  infinity  ol  Space  and  Time ;. 
c.  The  infinite  divinbiUty «t  S{Mu$4t  d.  The 
cosmeotion  between  l^faiaud  sight  ae  cause 
and  effect  The  partioulikr  statement  ^  ihi$ 
last,  though  it  otccuis  in. the  Ckwi$,  ienot 
found,  so  far  as  we  rememberi  anywhere  in 
the  writings  of  Ber]i:iiiey  ^  btit  it  mHQ^  be  re* 
gardedas  only  one  aspect' oi- the  (^lenity. 
mYobred  In  the  Realist  hypothesis  <>f  com- 
merce  between  soul  And  bo^.  S^  toe  the 
thi^d  head  may  be  reduced  to  depeud  tfpM 
the  solution  of  the  second  Xfnden  one  or 
another  of  these  heads  :mey  be  ^arranged  all 
tiiiat  is  brought  forwards .  Viewed  an  an  aid 
to  religion,  or  as  a  contributioii  to  true  phi^ 
IpsophT,  this  reasQuing  leoks  little  better  tWi 
childishness.  But  Berkeley  waa  of  h  fan- 
ciful and  enthusiastic  tempefy  animated  by  a 
pious  zeaU  ^^d  believed  that  in  a  whim  of 
his  own  he  had f eund a  eotfent weapcmagtunst 
thoae  w,hom  he  deemed  the  enemiea  of  God; 
this  accounts  for  his  readinesft  to  draw  and 
flouri^  it  If  further  explanalioii  be  watit- 
ed,  it  may  be  found  in  the  iudioroue  scrfem^ 
nity  with  which  Hamilton  perpetually  holds 
up  Berkeley  to.  the  "  Cosmethetie  Ideally" 
as  the  logical  result  of  their  procedure. 

Putting  aside  Abstract  Ideas,  which  wqqre 
a  s^rt  of  permanent  giievance  vith  Berkeley, 
the  assertion  that  the  Vulgar  Realism  implies 
a  contradiction  in- its  tentis  is  reduced  to 
mean  only  this  inuQh*-r*that  viable  ob|eeti 
look  of  differeut  sizee  and  colours  jitdUSeo- 
ent  distances  and  in* different  li^ts«:  This 
must  be  eopceded;  aud  it  is  quite  dear, 
either  that  things  are  not  perc^ve4  9A  they 
really  exist,  or  eke  that  Ihey  exist  in  different 
ways  at  the  same  tim&  iSm  ktter  ;pofiti<m 
is  what  the  Idealists,  with  tome  cogency,  dch 
Qlare  to  involve  contradiction ;  fcNr  Ute  Uiotion 
of  exisitenoe  ae  it  is  19^  itaeU  seems  to  be  ve- 
pugnaat  to  the  notiou  iof  eadfilence- under 
several  forms  at  theaame  time,  r  They  eoa^ 
elude  that  the  thing  seen  exista  only  in  the 
QU|ul  of  the  person  who  perceives  it;aad 
then,  since  men  all  have  different,  minds, 
there  is  np  longer  «iy  difficult  about  the 


separete  existence  of  the  things  perceived. 
£4>eh  mind  entertains  its  own  image  or  idea ; 
attd.  each  image  ia  real^to  him  who  ser- 
oeivea  it;  and  all  the  images  are  ililTiMiit 
oach  from  the  o&eis.  But  haw  are  we  then  to 
aecouut  for  the  i^gulanty  with  which  these 
images  reeut  under  given  conditions  f  For 
exaiopk,  t^0  books  in  Berkley's  atudy,  aa 
they  exist  ouly  in  his  mind  when  he.  sees 
tben^  musl  be  said  to  vanish  into  neHiiBg- 
ness  wheuie^^er  he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  to  re- 
vive into  being  whenever  he  opeua  them. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  ^ust  th^  he 
always  findb  the  same  books  there,  and  not 
others  in  their  stead  \  and  in  general,  fcNr  the 
regultirity-  of  our  perceptions  under  gtven 
ceudil&oiial  V^iyv  rMilies  Berkeley,  we  know 
that  God  exifltsi  and  that  He  created  aad 
sustains  Its  aad  is  the  Author  of  all  thlaga; 
aad  uader  these  eiroumstanceee  it  is  obvieos 
to  Suppose  that  He  supplies  us  with  the 
images  by  a  direct  effort  of  His  power,  «Bd 
that  they  recur  regularly  because  He  has  or- 
dikioed  fixed  rules  for  their  recurvMee. 
Thereupon  he  tttras  to  the  suppoeed  Atheist 
(in  those  dHys  Deism  was  too  oft^i  stigma- 
tused  as  Atheism)  aad  demands  to  be  told 
where  is  now  Us  blasphemous  denial  of  God. 
Even  granting  the  previous  conclusion,  the 
r(M>ly is- obvious.  It  maybe  repKed  that  the 
mmd  evolvea  the  images  to  itself  regularly, 
in  ^acoordaace  widii  the  laWs  of  its  own  oofr^ 
siitatiQii;  aad  that  it  evolves  them  r^pdaiiy, 
not  oapitciottsly,  .betause  the  laws  are  theia> 
selves  rtgnlab  Nothing  is  then  logiealfy 
gaiued  %  Berksley's  argument  towards 
previug  the  Bdiag  of  God;  iov  the  pleading 
of  thcM  laws  of  the  mental  constitution  can 
add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  old  aigu- 
naeat  firom  Hleeign.  H  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  is  a^eady  postulated  by  the  exia- 
tenee  of  the  mind,  then  Berkeley's  sigo- 
'meat  is  sapeifluous ;  if  aot,  then  neither  is  it 
poetulated  by  the  existence  of  laws  of  the 
mind.  Howetisr,>it  is  only  fair  to  meadoa 
that  Berkoky  was  afteopwanis  at  the  pidns  to 
deny  dM  possibility  of  this  hypothesis  of 
8elf-e¥0l«iftioo«  ^  We  know  that  our  Id^os 
of  Sense  are  not  the  Cause  of  themsehes^ 
W€i  kjiow.  also  that  we  do  not  cause  thetn. 
Henee^  we  know  they  must  have  some  other 
effieieut  Cause  distinct  from  th^m  and  xuC* 
V^e  know  however  that  the  hypothesis  has 
been  maiutaiBed  by  men  whose  aamea  fsr 
outweigh  that  of  Berkeley. 

The  aigumeat  from  the  Law  of  Parsimony 
is  to  bo  coms^tered  in  connection  wHh  the 
aigumiBnt  horn:  the  commerce  between  eod 
ai^body  ormiad  aod  nuKtter;  and  the  two 
taken  leather  afford  one  of  the  most  ft* 

•  Thiory  cf  Vidon,  p.  15. 
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Butriwlite  oiiunpteg  on  leoord  oi  tuning  tiie 
tables.  Wliea  tnuidatctd  into  ,pl«in  .  lan- 
guage, BerkelayV  arguinant  pint  thm>— 
Mind  and  Biatter  {I.)  ne^d  npt  (2.)  cwnQt 
]>o  uppoBed  to., exist  togqtber.  Non  I  am 
sure  tiat  miad  axUts,  ei|;o  mattei  doea  90t 
Tlu  nuUemlie^  ba»  tiiweSon  oaij  to  be 
HQie  th»t  natter  exisUrUi  ord«i  to  .nveiM 
tbft  ooncluaioiLr  It  cannot- be  pretended  tbat 
the  Mibatanoe  oj  .tba  wind  is.  Dissented  in 
cousciousneaa  soypiore  tiian  the  ti^twuB 
of  matter  in  peroapUon.  Ju»t  a^,  to  tbe 
Idealist,  the  appu^nt,  sensible  pi^rception  of 
iaternal  objects  is  a  prodact  oj  or  «siats  only 
in  Ui6  poptulatdd  lalnd,  so,tothe^atcrialk»t, 
tboogM  is  a  prodnct  o£  orecists  only  in  thp 
postalated  body.  If.  Berliel^j's  opponents 
lukd  been  abW  to  use  a  little  more  dexterUy 
in  debaCe,  be  w^if  b^e  been  ahodtad  ti^ 
&ad  bis  chojCMt , ajgam etrti,  with  ofilj.t^ 
change  of  a  word  or  two,  braodishsd  by 
Uatm^lisiji  in  the  ,faaa  oi  Idealisok 

But  ss  Berksley  was  too  hasty  in  identi- 
fying peycbqlogical  Ideaitsm  jritb  Tbeisio, 
so  He  asd.  otbbrs  have  been  toA  ]uaty  in 
idantifying  jpsychologii^,  MstenJism.  with 
Atheism.  .  Tbey  do  most  conu»oii1y..so  run 
in  coaj^  but  net  Jte^tesftiily..  jit  BerJie- 
ley  held  tbrt  io«tMr  49es  not  »xist  nally  19 
the  Bune  sense  as  .miod,  a^d  that  God  im- 
presses on  the  l^ttt^er-KabeiM)  uaaoee  inher 
Uk^  in  no  BubsttAce,,Bo  it  might  be  iield  that 
mud  does  not  really,  exist  in  .the  Hsme  sense  as 
matter,  and.  that  Ged  injects  isto  the  body 
thoughts  which  have  tjwir  residoiGe  in  no 
mental  sabstratmn.  Here,,  then,  we  should 
have  materialism  combined  with  theism. 
Th^.  Materialist  i^  obliged  to  deny  the  im- 
TDorUdity  of  the  soul  only  in  the  sense  in 
wtuwh  the  Idealist  is  obliged  jto  deny.4he 
perpetuity  1^  .maUer- 

Ine  difficulty  inrolfed  in  the  existence  of 
Time  and  SfuMe  ta  a.veiy-real  one;  and  it 
has  both  a  plulfMfiphical  and  a  tJuological 
aspect.  '  From  a  philosophical  poia^  of  view 
we.  are  pres^  to  decide  .whefpher  Space 
and  Time  are  infinite  or  finite*  «nd.  either 
hypothesis  equally  tnnacenda  imagination. 
FroBL  a  Uieologioal  point-  of  -  view  we 
are  pzeaesid  to.dApide  whether  Space  and 
Time  are  created  or  uncreated;,  and  either 
hypothesis  laoda  as  in  gMaV  dl^nltiok 
To  hold  them  ,  to  .  bfi  ,  nnereiited  almost 
obli^gea  the  Thust  to  ideptify  tfaem  with 
tlie  Creator ;  whilit  on  the  other,  hand,  the 
phraafl  "  oreati^fi  Ji^m  all  eten^t;."  seams 
toi)n}4y  a  coptradictiop  m  its  iamtfi.-  But 
whatever  credit  nif^  be  due  on  this  account 
to  the  Berkeleinn  hiHiotikssis,  it  serves  much 
better  to  exhibit  the  jajunily  of  British 
speculation.  .  The  denial  of  toe  reality  of 
Space  cornea  in  i]uit«  aa  so  afterthought  to 
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the  i^ial  of  tho  really  of  Matter ;  and  the 
denial  of  the  reality  of  lime  comes  in  apropos 
of  notfuQg  at  :  I.  Berkeley's  Idealism  is 
not  a  system,  but  an  iaeonsiderable  fragment, 
the  scratching  of  an  old  hen.  in  the  comer  of 
a  great  field.  The  contrast  is  evident  when 
we  turn  to  EanC  There  tba  relations  of 
Space  and  Timer  hold  their  proper  place. 
Indeed,  Berkeley's  treatment  of  the  point 
comes  in  ;  and  it  is  inserted  quite  by  chance, 
like  the  byplay  which  it  is:  "If  we  regard 
space  and  time  as  properties,,  which  must 
bft.footid  in  objects  as  tliiags  in  themselves, 
as  tine  gvihut  non  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence,  and  reflect  oh  the  absurdities  in 
which  wa  then  find  ourselves  involved,  inas- 
nuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  t;ro  infinite  things,  which  are 
nevertb^eas  not  substances,  nor  anything 
really  Inhering  in  substances,  nay,  to  admit 
that  they  arc  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  all  things,  and  moreover  that 
they  must  continue  to  exist  although  all  ex- 
isting things  were,  annikil^d — we  cannot 
blame    the   good   Berkeley  for    degraduig 
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laL  A  dim  suspicion  of  tbis  possibility 
seems  to  liav:e  sealed  up  Berkeley's  lips 
more  than  once.  He  iroold  hare  liked  to 
strike  at  Transabstantiatioii ;  but  be  did  not 
desire  tbat  his. blows  should  Be  found  to 
fan  upon  the  Inoamation.  Collier  was  per- 
haps too  har4-headed.  to  let  such  considera- 
tions stand  in. the  way  of  his  logic;  AUd, 
which  is  yery  much  to  the  point,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  held  by  any  means  the 
same  doctr^ie  of  the  Incarnation  with  Beike- 
ley.  In  the  Logology^  Collier's  biggest  and 
latest  work^  he  takes  occasion  to  suppose, 
with  some  acrimony,  th^t  his  opponents  will 
call  him  ^  either  Aiian  or  Apoionarian;  but 
most  probably  the  last;***  and  if  he  had 
met  with  any  opponents  no  doubt  they  would 
haye-  called  him  by  those  names. 

H.  W.  C. 


Art.  IV. — ^Mn.  TEinrTsoK's  Poetrt. 

Mr.  Tennyson  deserves  an  especial  study, 
not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  leader  and  a 
landmark  of  popular  thought  and  feeling. 
As  a  poet,  he  belongs  to  the  nighest  categoty 
of  English  writers ;  for  poetry  is  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  branch  of  English  litera- 
ture. In  this  literature  his  works  are  evi- 
dently destined  to  secure  a  permanent  place ; 
for  they  express,  in  language  refined  and 
artistic,  but  not  unfamili^,  a  lai^  segment 
of  the  popular  thought  of  the  period  over 
which  wey  range.  He  has  also  a  clearly 
marked  if  not  strongly  individualized  style, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  imitators, 
and  as  a  starting-point  for  poets  who  have 
sought  to  improve  upon  it  Moreover,  his 
own  poetical  development  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained  by  a  chronological  ex- 
amination of  his  poems,  and,  when  ascertain- 
ed, affords  material  for  a  psychological  study 
of  some  interest  Here  are  points  more 
than  sufficient  to  constitute  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  a  vohiminous  criticism  of  his  works. 

He  began  publishing  in  1830,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  was  aijme  of  great  poKtical 
as  well  as  religious  agitation.  There  were 
ideas  in  the  air  which  entered  variously  into 
combination,  and  formed  distinct  products. 
The  tv^o  great  English  Umversities  were,  in 
the  main,  differenuy  affected  by  these  ideas. 
In  both  of  th^m  the  spiritual  revival  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuty  was 
strong  against  the  materialism  of  the 
eighteenth.    But  at  Cambridge  these  ideas 

*  MHwphyiioA  Traeis,  etc.  p.  188.  The 
Logology  was  p«bliBh«l  in  1782. 


were  combined  with  a  kind  of  libenlisin 
which' lit  Oxford  was  abhotred  an4  abjured. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  it 
is  plain  that  hi»  Ideas  were  infioeBeed  by 
his  Universit]^.    B«t  'his  poetic  develc^itBent 
was  latier  than  that  of  the  poet  who  em- 
bodied the  Oxonian  idea,  md  w!io  publi^lied 
The  Chtiftktn  T§mr  in  ISaT.    EeMe,  how- 
ever narrow  as  a  theologiaD,  as  a  poet  was 
wide  enot^hi  in  his  qnm^^^ies:  he  l%iiled 
his  torch  from  the  fire  ef  Wordswortli,  SoMt, 
and  Soitthey.    Under  their  inspiffa6o>D  he 
knew  how  to  dispofte  of  bis  olasncal  knorw- 
ledffe,  his  Hebraic  ftdtk,  and  his  famiHarity 
with  nature.  '  In  his  poetry  the  poet  ecHpsed 
^e  divine ;  but  as  a  poet  he  nad  naium  to 
teach  i^hich  was    semi-theoiogica}    in    its 
aspect,  and  was  capable  of  giving  a  tone  to 
a  scfhool  of  divines.    Take,  for  isBtBooe, 
what  may  be  called  ^a  natvral  saerameata- 
liam,  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  visiMe 
universe  »  the  counterpart  of  the  inviaifcle, 
and  that  the  seen  is  both  the  hieroglyphie 
whiph  reveals  and  the  veil  ^hich  conceals 
the  unseen — ^revealing  by  its  signifioance, 
concealing  by  its  substkoting  one  thing  for 
another.    Then  again  ihis  doctrine,  whteh 
favours  the  idea  tlral  the  visible  and  taB|fl>le 
worid  is  mainh^  significant  of  the  invimie, 
tends  to  the  further  doctrine  that,  if  not 
absolutely  in  themselves,  at  least  in  com- 
parison with  the  transcendent  reality  of  the 
invisible  worid,  all  material  phenomena  an 
uareaL    This  again  is«  connected  with  llie 
doctrine  that  the  true  forees  of  the  imivene 
are  not  the  gross  and  brutal  eneigies  whidi 
can  be  measured  by  their  vhdble  efieeta,  but 
those  suhtJe  unseen  powers  which  se^n  to 
be  ridden  over  in  the  furious  chaiges  of 
material  forces,  but  emerge  freA  and  unhvt, 
in  all  their  former  perdstence,  after  the  tem- 
pest has  subsided;    and  that  gentle  and 
divine  force  underiies  the  visme  works  of 
natmre,  and  matiifesta  itself  not  less  complete- 
ly, and  much  more  per^stently,  in  the  eom- 
monest  natural  phenomena,  than  in  the  pase* 
ing  cataclysms  wl^ch  aometimea  intenvpt 
the   settled    course  of   thii^      It  is  m 
weakness  that  this  £vine  f(»ce  raamfMi  ks 
strength.    The  great  operations  of  ^e  uni» 
verse  are  accomplished  not  by  maiB  force, 
but  little  by  little,  by  patience  and  dow 
growth.    These  ideas  are  of  course  not  origi- 
nal in  Eeble.    Mr.  T^annyson  may  have  oot 
them  from  a  common  stock  whence  Kc^le 
had  drawn  them  fint;  but  the  adoption  of 
the  same  course  of  thought  places  the  two 
poets  in  one  line,  in  whidi  the  eariier  writer 
has  of  course  the  precedence. 

The  three  points  mentioned — ^the  natwal 
sacramentaKsm,  the  unreality  of  all  visible 
things,  and  the  slow,  gentle,  gradual  <^>em* 
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tion  of  all  that  is  really  strong — are  ideas 
which  were  {^siimlatcd  and  hi^auized  at 
Oxford  into  a  very  different  system  from 
thai  which  Mr.  Tennyson  rqaese^ts.  At 
Oxford  they  were  joined  with  the  dogmatic 
principle,  and  with  the  abjuration  of  hbend^ 
iSDk  In  Mr.  Tennyson  we  may  ahnost  re- 
verse the  formula,  and  say  that  they  were 
united  with  liberalism  and  the  abjmation  of 
dogma.  These  two  differences,  in  the  con- 
fliets  of  the  day,  outweighed  the  more  nume- 
rous points  of  agreement ;  and  Mr.  Tenny- 
son was  generally  classed  among,  And-  re- 
garded with  the  same  feelings  as,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Oxford  thought.  But  eaoi^  time 
has  already  passed  to  aUow  the  sinnlarities 
and  differences  to  be  seen  in  their  true  per- 
spective ;  and  Mr.  Tennyson  exhibits  a  real 
expression  and  representation  of  the  forces 
winch  dominated  in  the  academical  mind  of 
England  from  1830  to  1845.  In  common 
mm  some  of  his  leading  contemporaries,  he 
saw  all  things  as  if  they  were  but  a  mystical 
veil  of  that  which  could  not  be  seen.  .The 
outer  world  of  nature  and  of  man  was  for 
hi^i  the  manifestation  of  a  reality  greater 
than  itself.  Nature  was  a  parable.  Greek 
poets  and  wise  men  were  seen  in  whom  a 
spirit  greater  than  their  own  spoke.  The 
outward  framework  which  concealed  the  liv- 
ing truth  was  not  intended  to  last,  and  would 
be  found  to  melt  into  a  .dream  before  the 
analytic  contemplation  of  the  right-minded 
thinker/  In  looking  at  a  pebble,  a  flower, 
or  a  worm,  something  far  beneath  him  in  the 
scale  of  existenee,  he  would  nevertheless  dis- 
oover  behind  them  the  presence  of  -  some 
hidden  and  powerful  being  who  was  secretly 
fashioning  them^  and  giving  them  their  or- 
der, their  grace,  and  their  meaning;  and  it 
woi^d  be  in  these  quiet  nooks  of  nature,  in 
the  flower  and  leaf,  and  in  those  human 
creatures  whom  we  naturally  compare  to 
flowers  for  their  bloom,  or  their  beauty,  or 
their  fragility,  rather  than  in  coarser  and 
bi|^r.  masses,  that  such  a  man  would  look 
for  the  mystery  of  power. 

All  this,  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  later  works,  is 
combined  with  a  religiosity,  not  to  say  a  re- 
ligion, with  which  it  fits  very  harmoniously. 
He  seems  content  that  it  should  be  called, 
nay  he  himself  <;alls  it,  *'  the  higher  Piantdw- 
ism ;"  but  he  mixes  it  with  tenets  concern- 
ing the  etertial  persistence  of  separate  per- 
sonalities, which  are  entirely  inconsistent 
with  real  pantheism.  It  does  not  seem  that 
his  pantheism  extends  farther  than  daeliing 
his  Christianity  with  universaHsm.  But 
though,  since  1850,  when  he  published  ^^In 
Memoriam,''  he  has  appeared  as  a  moral  and 
religious  teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  elear  that 
he  originally  adopted  tuese  three  points  be- 
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cause  they  chimed  in  with  any  religious 
theory;  rather,  it  seems  that  they  harmo- 
nised  with  hb  ethical  bias,  his  tone  of 
thought,  and  his  sesthetic  nature.  In  them- 
selves, they  are  just  as  susceptible  of  a  mere- 
ly sBsthetie  as  of  a  rehgious  application.  The. 
painttor  can  give  to  nature  a  meaning  which 
the  unartistic  eye  could  not  discover;  the 
sculptor  may  solidify  the  atrial  act,  frees^  ' 
up  tt>e  liquid  mobility  of  tibe  instantaneous 
energy,  and  prolong  the  passing  now  into 
the  indefinite  ever.  And  every  creativo  and 
artistic  mind  goes  through  some  phase  or 
other  wherein  these  fixed  and  still  images 
take  the  place  of  the  nimble  and  flashing 
thought  wMoh  it  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  artistic  genius  to  embody.  According  to 
Wordsworth,  there  is  a  period  in  the  poet's 
life  when  the  images.of  nature  supply  to  him 
the  place  of  thought,  of  sentiment,  and  al- 
most of  action,  when  the  cataract  haunts 
him  like  a  passion,  and  colours  and  forms  are 
'<  an  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love."  But 
this  direct  importation  into  poetical  language 
of  images  from  nature  in  order  to  suggest 
novel  tnins  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  ac- 
tion, is  not,  as  Wordsworth  seems  to  con- 
sider, proper  to  the  immature  youth  of  the 
poet  alone :  it  is  commonly  set  down  as  one 
great  characteristic  of  the  Lake  school  In 
this  school  Mr.  TennjBon  obtained  his  poetic 
education ;  but  in  his  earlier  poems  we  do 
not  find  this  peculiarity  of  the  Lake  poets 
in  its  simplici^.  For  his  images  are  gener- 
aliy  not  derived  diiiBctly  from  nature,  with 
which  his  acquaintance  was  then  only  super- 
ficial, but  from  nature  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  the  plastic  arts.  He  did 
not  originally  contemplate  nature  at  first- 
hand,  but  as  it  were  in  the  studios  of  other 
artists.  It  was  not  so  much  nature  as  art 
that  was  his  ideal  He  belongs,  in  principle, 
to  that  band  of  artists  who  went  to  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  resolved  that, 
to  point  luce  Ra^helle,  they  must  work  upon 
the  artistic  models  from  which  he  started, 
in  hope  that  the  premisses  which  led  him  to 
\aa  conclusion  n^t  lead  them  to  a  similar 
In  general,  he  seems  to  have  accepted 


one. 


Wordsworth's  description  of  the  ofiice  and 
work  of  the  imagination.  Imagination,  as 
distinguished  from  fancy,  is,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  abhorrent  of  definite  form ;  it 
extracts  all  the  stiffness,  rigidity,  solidity, 
reality  from  objects,  and  reduces  them  to 
misty,  grandiose,  looming  phantoms,  instead 
of  tangible  and  measurable  things.  There 
is  a  double  process  by  which  this  may  be 
done — ^the  poet's  and  the  painter's.  Words, 
reach  farther  than  pencHlings ;  passing 
sounds  paint  action  more  energetically  than 
fixed  forms  and  colours.  The  poet  who  goes. 
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direct  to  nature  and  man  mav  body  forth  in 
words  as  energetic  as  the  act  itself  the  action 
of  the  forces  which  he  portraya;  but  another 
poet  may  prefer  to  take  nature  at  second- 
hand from  the  painter  or  sculptor,  or  rather 
.to  pass  his  views  of  nature  through  a  sculp* 
tor  s  or  painter*s  medium,  and  then  his  ima- 
gination will  have  a  peculiar  character  which 
paay  be  called,  pernaps,  sculpturescjue.     It 
will  be  charactenzed  by  a  stillness  like  that 
of  a  picture.    Momentary  acts  will  not  come 
instantaneously  across  his  horizon,  to  be  noted 
for  a  moment,  and  then  to  pass.    But  the 
instantaneous  posture  will   oe  caught  and 
fixed,  as  in  the  gladiator  of  the  Louvre ;  the 
rapid  spring  wiU  be  arrested  in  mid  bound ; 
and  the  lightning  energy  will  stand  for  ever 
•motionless,  not  as  an  act,  but  as  a  thing. 
All  the  images  which  Wordsworth  adduces 
in  his  famous  preface  as  instances  of  ima^- 
nation  have  this  characterisdc,  which  ne 
very  likely  considered  to  be  essential  to  what 
he  called  *'  enthusiastic  and  meditative  Ima- 
gination, as  contradistinguished  from  human 
and  dramatic  Imagination.'*     All  these  ima- 
ges seize  and  fix  an  action  by  depriving  it  of 
its  energy,  or  stick  a  thing  to  the  paper  by 
pressing  out  its  solidity  and  reducing  it  to  a 
superficies.   Thus  we  have  Milton^s  compari- 
son of  the  flying  fiend  to  a  fleet  hanging  in 
the  clouds,   and  Wordsworth's  own   Unes 
about  the  dove  brooding  over  his  own  voice 
which  is  buried  among  trees,  about  the  doubt 
whether  the  cuckoo  is  a  bird  or  but  a  wander- 
ing voice,  and  about  the  old  Cumberland 
beggar,  who  is  compared  first  to  a  huge 
stone  lying  "  like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth," 
and  then  to  a  eloud  which  ^moveth  alto- 
gether if  it  move  at  all" 

The  sculpturesaue  phase  of  imagination 
thus  adumbrated  by  Wordsworth  became  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  youthful 
poetry.  Throughout  his  poems  published 
in  1880  we  find  action  reduced  to  dreams, 
and  motions  to  pictures,  or  rather  unUving 

Ehotographs  of  life.  His  tendency  is  to  trans- 
ite  all  moods  of  minds  into  natural  ima- 
ages  or  landscapes.  Even  his  metaphysic 
becomes  pictorial  The  "  Ode  to  Memory  " 
accounts  for  the  vividness  of  childish  recol- 
lections by  saying  that  it  is  the  pride  taken 
by  the  artist  Memoir  in  the  first  picture  she 
painted.  And  at  tnis  time  of  his  life  Mr. 
Tennyson's  memory  was  a  picture-gallety, 
not  a  stage  whereon  former  acts  were  pei^ 
formed  anew.  His  ^'Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights"  are  all  of  this  kind.  The 
life  is  taken  out  of  the  tales,  and  only  the 
painted  vase  left  which  once  contained  the 
volatile  essence.  There  is  no  motion  in 
these  recollections  ;  all  is  still  life — idle 
.  trees,  with  a  lazy  boat  on  guigling  waters. 


floating,  without  oarsmen  or  helmsman,  and 
bringing  its  passenger  into  the  presence  of  a 
painted  Scherazade,  and  a  wooden  and 
spanned  Aroun  Alraschid.  A  like  dreamy 
unreality  characterizes  all  these  early  poems. 
"  Adeline,"  the  **  mystery  of  mysteries,"  with 
her  dim  looks,  holds  converse  only  with 
roses  and  butterflies,  who  whisper  wisdom  to 
her  brain.  In  a  similar  strain,  "  The  Dirge" 
counsels  a  dead  man  to  be  careless  of  his 
detractor's  raving,  because  flowers  and  bees 
and  lights  and  ^adows  flit  over  his  grave. 
In  such  a  mood  of  mind  it  would  seem  a 
sufi^ient  reply  to  any  grave  question  to  lay 
that  you  saw  a  shooting  star,  or  heard  a  sky- 
lark, or  smelt  a  rose.  The  fine  ballad  of 
*'Oriana"  contains  the  noble  line — ^where 
action  is  so  characteristically  suspended  and 
woe  drawn  out  to  illimitable  length— "0 
breaking  heart  that  will  not  break ;"  but  it 
ends  with  the  lines : 

'*  I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee,  Oritnt, 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea^  Oriant." 

Naturally  enough  the  roaring  of  the  sea  may 
connect  itself  with  any  mood  of  mind — with 
fear  of  death,  or  with  determination  to  die— 
for  passion  assimilates  sensation,  and  trans- 
lates  it  into  its  own  fibre.  But  then  the 
sensation  comes  first,  and  the  passion  inter- 
prets it,  as  in  the  beginning  of  HamUi  ;— 
'^  'Tis  bitter  cold,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart" 
It  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  passion  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  sensation,  and  terror  of 
death  accounted  for  and  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  hears  the  waves  roaring.  This 
is  a  phantastic,  not  an  imaginative  or  pas- 
sionate, logic,  learned  not  by  direct  obsem- 
tion  of  nature,  but  in  the  studio  of  the  theo- 
retical artist  It  is  in  fact  an  aflectatlon 
learned  from  the  Lakists,  often  veiy  irritat- 
ing to  a  reader  who  is  impatient  of  put- 
ties. To  make  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
mariner  the  penalty  of  shootmg  an  albatiM 
is  bad  enough.  But  in  that  case  there  exists 
an  analogy  between  the  deed  and  the  penal- 
ty ;  the  deed  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
crudty,  and  treated  as  the  sample  oi  a  mass 
of  like  acts  which  in  the  aggregate  deserve 
all  that  the  mariner  has  to  endure.  But 
there  is  no  such  analogy  to  be  found  in  the 
frequent  cases  where  the  Lake  poets  refer 
inquirers  about  the  deepest  questions  of  the 
soul  and  reason  to  the  daisy  or  the  robin- 
redbreast  They  may  declare  that  there  are 
wrapt  up  in  flowers  and  birds  ^^  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears ;"  but,  as  the  symbol  has  no 
constant  relation  with  the  thought,  it  mnst 
suggest  a  different  thought  to  every  thinker, 
and  so  fail  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it  as 
an  expression  of  common  thought  in  com- 
mon language.      But    there  were   sereia] 
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causes  which  made  the  attempt  popular 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  write,  roeti- 
cal  instincts  were  weaned  with  the  evapo- 
rated  metaphors  and  stale  images  which  had 
become  the  conventional  alphabet  of  poeti- 
cal speech;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  see  the 
Lakists  striving  to  work  out  a  new  alphabet 
from  the  inexhaustible  hieroglyphics  of  na- 
ture, to  give  a  definite  m^ing  to  the  vague 
language  of  fiowers  and  birds,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  recognised  and  measured  harmonies  of 
passion  and  feeling.  Then  again,  poetical 
instincts  were  satiated  with  the  melodrama- 
tid  energy  of  Byron.  In  this  respect  there 
is  an  analogy  between  the  enthusiastic  medi- 
tative symbolism  of  the  Lakists  and  the  re- 
solution of  the  school  of  Overbeck,  in  its  re- 
action agslinst  the  muscularity  and  energy 
traceable  to  the  schools  of  Michel  Angelo, 
Eaffiielle,  and  Rubens,  to  find  all  conceivable 
expression  beneath  the  calm  immobility  of 
Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Again,  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  considera- 
tion of  natnr^  as  a  parable  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  religious  revival  of  forty  years 
ago.  Ideas  were  then  rising  and  becoming 
popular  which  the  Lake  school  had  preached 
to  audiences,  fit  perhaps,  but  few.  The  tone 
of  the  eighteenth  centuir  and  of  Byron  was 
losing  ground,  The  middle  ages  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  classic  times  seen  through  the 
French  atmospheres  of  Lewis  xiv.  or  the 
Revolution.  Mediaeval  art  and  its  principles 
were  ill  the  ascendant  The  spirit  of  won- 
der was  cultivated  even  to  affectation.  No 
one  could  guess  the  infinite  possibilities 
which  slumbered  behind  even  the  infinitesi- 
mal atom.  The  commonplace  was  trans- 
formed into  matter  of  marvel ;  and  the  won- 
derful element  was  even  more  abundant  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  than  in  its 
rare  catastrophes. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  publish  he 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  these  sympathies. 
And,  as  the  habit  of  looking  at  nature  as  at 
a  chain  of  petty  miracles  is  not  very  conducive 
to  a  generally  accurate  observation  of  her 
functions,  it  is  not  surprising  if  his  earliest 
poems  contain  rather  the  mystical  and  magic 
view  of  nature  than  its  sober  and  truthful 
transcription.  The  verses  on  "  The  Merman" 
and  ''The  Mermaid"  are  cases  in  point 
There  is  no  concentrated  effort  to  realize  the 
watery  medium  in  which  those  beings  reside. 
They  seem  as  dry  and  bright  as  if  they 
dwelt  in  the  Sahara.  Nay.  we  are  even 
told  of 

**  All  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea." 

Among  these  early  poems  there    is    one, 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  which  is 


both  perfectly  musical  and  perfectly  natural. 
But  tne  nature  is  the  loneliness  of  the  fo^gy 
fen.  It  is  the  stillest  life  that  can  be  called 
life  at  all.  Like  Mr.  Browning^s  ''Childe 
Roland,"  it  is  founded  on  a  hint  of  Shakes- 
peare, who  gives  the  pregnant  title,  and  leaves 
to  the  succeeding  poet  the  task  of  bringing 
out  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  idea  he  had 
darkly  hinted.  Even  these  early  poems  show 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great 
dramatist  astonishing  in  one  so  young.  Not 
onlv  are  whole  poems,  such  as  "  Mariana " 
and  the  two  owl  songs,  founded  on'  Shakes- 
peare's hints,  but  his  influence  may  be  traced 
m  many  a  subtle  touch  throughout  the 
poems.  When  he  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  Mr.  Tennyson  had  learned  a  secret  which 
Wordsworth  never  could  master — thB  secret, 
of  finding  a  neat  image  which  enabled  him 
to  express  a  whole  sentence  in  a  couple  of 
words.  He  h^  made  himself  a  master  in 
the  art  of  creating  epigrammatic  lanmiage. 
Thus  nothing  can  Be  neater  than  the  hnes : 

''  Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws 
Distilled  from  some  worm-cankered  homily." 

An  example  of  how  the  two  poets  respec- 
tively treat  an  image  of  nature  may  be  here 
adduced,  though  the  instance  is  not  taken 
from  Mr.  Tennyson's  earliest  poems.  Words- 
worth, in  his  "Waggoner,"  describing  the 
tugging  horses,  says : 

"  And  the  smoke  and  respiration 
Rising  like  an  exhalation 
Blend  with  the  mist,  a  moving  shroud, 
To  form  an  imdissolving  cloud." 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  picture 
of  Sir  Bevidere  in  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur : " 

'*  But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 

walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills." 

Whether  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  vapour 
should  cling  like  a  garment  round  one  so 
swiftly  moving  may  oe  questioned :  what  is 
unquestionable  is  that  in  the  four  words, 
"  clothed  with  his  breath,"  is  compressed  the 
whole  picture  which  Wordsworth  spends  four 
lines  on.  And  this  gives  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  from  his  earliest  times:  he 
was  not  content,  like  Wordsworth,  to  des- 
cribe in  the  first  perspicuous  words  which 
came  to  hand  the  natural  image  which  he 
intended  to  describe;  but  he  laboured  at 
his  words  as  well  as  his  ideas ;  he  studied 
the  art  of  musical  expression,  of  moulding 
sound  to  sense,  of  terse  speaking,  of  finding 
the  handiest  image,  perhaps  e^n  more  pro- 
foundly than  he  studied  the  art  of  importing 
new  ideas  and  images  from  nature.    jDoubt- 
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less  this  came  from  a  close  study  of  the 
poets.     In  reading  lines  like 

^^  He  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  wind 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  ejes/' 

it  is  easy  to  see  what  age  of  poetical  litera- 
ture had  impressed  him.  Again,  in  his  lines 
on  "The  Poet's  Mind"  it  is  obvious  that  he 
speaks  as  Shelley  had  prompted  him.  The 
extravagant  description  of  the  almighty  seer, 
so  tame  in  its  very  extravagance,  is  clearly 
an  idea;  adopted,  not  self-evolved ;  and  his 
defiance  to  the  critic  who  cannot  fathom  the 
poet's  mind,  and  in  whose  presence  the  birds 
cease  to  sing  and  the  fountains  to  play,  is 
simply  a  puerile  conventionality. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  a  number  of 
fresh  poems  were  published.  ITie  fii-st  is 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  gives  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  bent  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's inclinations  to  the  cycle  of  Arthurian 
legends.  But  this  epic  material  had  not  yet 
awaked  him  to  the  love  of  action.  His  po- 
etical attitude  in  these  poems  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  earlier :  dreaming  is  sub- 
stituted for  living,  and  thought  is  a  trance. 
The  poems  even  become  monotonous  through 
this  cause.  There  is  hardly  one  in  which  an 
exaggerated  repose  does  not  become  a  frost 
to  numb  the  poetry.  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott " 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  poet  him- 
self. As  long  as  she  sits  at  her  embroidery 
frame,  seeing  in  her  mirror  what  is  passing 
beyond  her  windows,  and  copying  what  she 
sees  in  her  web,  she  lives ;  when  she  runs  to 
the  window  to  see  life,  not  in  its  reflection 
•but  in  its  reality,  the  curse  overwhelms  her, 
and  she  dies.  Life  in  a  trance,  or  life  fading 
away  into  death,  or  wearing  itself  out  in 
monotonous  and  dreary  expectation — these 
are  the  farrago  of  the  little  book  of  1832. 
There  is  a  repetition  of  the  lonely  Mariana, 
no  longer  finding  the  appropriate  scene  of 
her  disconsolate  solitude  in  the  dreary 
northern  fen,  but  in  the  lazy  tedium  of  a  hot 
Italian  Castello.  If  "  Eleanore  "  recalls  the 
manner  of  Shelley,  it  also  contains  some  lines 
typical  of  Mr.  Tennyson.    Thus : 

"  In  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionless 
Touched  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness. 
Losing  his  fire  and  active  might  ;'* 

and  again,  the  description  of  his  own  love : 

"A  languid  fire  creeps 
,.  Through  my  veins  to  all  my  frame 
Dissolvingly  and  slowly." 

"  I  would  be  dying  evermore." 

In  fact  "  Eleanore  "  contains  a  very  lexicon  of 
phrases  and  images  to  express  the  dyinjgfall  of 
the  mesmerized  spirit,  half  consciously  enter- 
ing into  its  trance.   "  The  Miller's  Daughter," 


in  many  respects  a  charming  idyll,  is  a 
kindly  recital  by  some  John  Anderson  to  his 
old  wife,  over  tbeir  wine  and  wabuts  after 
dinner,  of  how  he  came  to  woo  and  win  her. 
Here,  besides  the  dreamy  nature  of  the  story 
itself,  there  is  the  additional  dreaminess  of 
its  reflection  in  the  old  man's  memory.  Ho 
remembers  himself  as  a  boy  who 

"  Had  no  motion  of  my  own 
Before  I  dreamed  that  pleasant  dream" 

of  love,  which  just  ^ve  him  energy  enough 
to  gain  his  bride.  Bat  long  before  the  tune 
of  the  narration  he  has  relapsed  into  his  dd 
trance:  and  his  only  wish  is  that  he  and 
his  wife  may  die  hoik  together,  and  that  till 
then  things  may  remain  as  they  are,  without 
any  change : 

"  Untouched  by  any  shade  of  years 
May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell" 

If  the  love  in  "  Fatima "  is  of  a  different 
kind,  fast  and  furious,  yet  there  is  a  central 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  movement,  which  is 
the  ultimate  goal  to  which  her  passion 
tends: 

"  I  will  possess  him  or  will  die, 
I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 
Grow,  live,  die,  looking  on  his  face. 
Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace.*^ 

All  the  hurry  and  violence  is  simply  the  greater 
eagerness  with  which  the  blessed  Nirwana  is 
pursued.  In  "  (Enone  "  the  contrast  between 
the  fiery  love  within  and  the  outward  still- 
ness of  nature,  which  gradually  subdues  the 
inward  fiame  and  extinguishes  its  violence, 
is  pursued.  In  this  poem  Mr.  Tennyson 
first  gave  proof  of  his  mastery  over  the 
music  of  blank  verse,  and  of  that  marked  in- 
dividuality in  it  which  makes  his  ring  almost 
as  easily  recognised  as  that  of  Milton.  But 
it  is  remarkable  how  the  dominant  stillQeas 
is  here  also  made  to  invade  everything. 
Nature  is  subdued  by  it : 

"  The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn." 

(Enone  herself  is  subject  to  its  control : 

"  roimd  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair,  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest'' 

Even  Juno,  promising  Paris  the  highest  pris- 
es of  ambition  if  he  decides  in  "Qir  favour, 
has  nothing  greater  to  promise  than  power 
which  brings  not  work  but  repose : 

"  men  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  quiet  place,  and  quiet  seats." 

(Enone  seems  to  formulate  the  whole  idea  of 
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the  poem,  the  imquiet  mind  subdued  by 
nature's  rest,  in  the  Knes : 

"  Fiery  thought^ 
Do  shape  themselres  within  me  more  and  more 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool*' 

What  Falstaff  would  caD  the  "  damnable  ite- 
ration "  of  the  invocation  "  O  Mother  Ida " 
recalls  the  lines  in  "  The  Miller's  Daughter  " 
where  the  narrator,  to  exhibit  the  dreaminess 
of  his  youth,  relates  how  he  was  haunted  by 

"  the  phantom  of  a  silent  snog 
With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes.  ' 

The  repetition  certainly  gives  the  idea  of  a 
mechanical  and  involuntary  dream,  as  if  the 
action  were  sleep-walking,  and  as  if  all  mo- 
tion were  congealing  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
subtle  legend  crystallizing  in  the  multitudi- 
nous and  monotonous  needles  of  a  frozen 
mass.  In  "  The  Sisters  "  murderous  hate  as- 
sumes the  form  of  love,  to  charm  its  victim 
into  his  last  sleep;  while  "The  Palace  of 
Art"  admits  us  at  once  to  the  secrets  of  the 
youthful  poet's  idealisms.  The  pictures  it 
draws,  with  one  exception — ^that  of  the 
angry  sea,  which  however  in  its  rocking 
motion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  cradle 
and  with  sleep— -are  all  of  subjects  such  as 
have  already  been  described.    The  solitary 

"  Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  large  low  moon," 

the  maid-mother  sitting  smiling  by  a  crucifix, 
St.  Cecilia  asleep  with  an  angel  looking  at 
her,  the  wounded  Arthur  dozing  in  Avalon 
and  watched  by  weeping  Queens,  Numa 
waiting  for  Egeria,  are  all  pictures  where 
life  is  set  at  rest  and  the  quick  pulse  suspend- 
ed. The  moral  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to 
show  that  art  cannot  supply  the  lack  of  re- 
ligion. It  remains,  however,  that  the  poet's 
ideal  of'  art  is  stillness  and  repose.  He  criti- 
cises not  art  as  he  conceives  it,  but  the  im- 
moral usurpation  of  art  over  faith  and  con- 
scienee.  The  poem  therefore  furnishes  no 
evidence  that,  when  it  was  written,  he  had 
discovered,  or  begun  to  suspect,  the  insuffici- 
ency of  hiB  ideal. 

His  ideal  however  is  one  which,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of  any  amount 
of  pathos.  For  it  prizes  suffering  above 
acting,  enduring  above  inflicting;  and  it 
treats  pride  and  wickedness  rawer  as  the 
symptoms  of  a  diseased  and  wasted  heart, 
than  as  direct  results  of  an  evil  strength  and 
voluntary  activity.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive Mr.  Tennyson  spontaneously  setting 
himself  to  create  a  character  like  Milton's 
Satan  or  Byron's  Cain.    If  it  were  not  for 
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a  profound  sympathy  with  Milton's .  work- 
manship and  imagery,  he  would  be  more  apt? 
on  ethical  grounds,  to  call  the  Paradise  Lost, 
with  Collier,  "that  cursed  farce,  in  which 
the  devil  is  the  hero."  He  only  represents 
evil  as  a  pitiable  weakness ;  he  refuses  to  it, 
not  only  m  its  beginning  and  end,  but  also  in 
its  middle  and  its  immediate  operations,  any 
real  element  of  strength.  Thus  in  "Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  the  cold  pride  of  thie 
aristocratic  jilt  is  made  rather  a  sickness  than 
a  crime : 

"  In  glowing  health,  with  boimdless  wealth. 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these." 

The  three  poems,  "  The  May  Queen,"  "  New 
Year's  Eve,"  and  "Conclusion,"  are  three 
•touching  pictures  of  the  young  girl  asking 
her  mother  to  call  her  early  for  she  is  to  be 
Queen  of  the  May,' and  again  to  call  her  early 
becaUse^she  wants  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the 
last  New  Year  she  will  ever  behold,  and 
again,  just  before  death,  relating  her  experi- 
ences to  her  mother.  They  are  poems  of 
exqui^te  pathos.  In  the  first,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  maddest  and  merriest  day  of  the 
year  comes  through  the  medium  of  night: 
it  is  not  the  frolic  itself,  but  the  waking 
dream  of  it,  which  the  poet  gives.  In  the 
second,  the  girl,  half  purified  and  half  resign- 
ed, still  clings  to  earth,  and  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  go  till  she  has  seen  the  snowdrop. 
In  the  last  she  quits  life's  feast,  uti  conviva 
satur,  who  has  seen  not  only  the  snowdrop 
but  the  violet,  and  has  noliiing  more  to  desire 
in  life.  This  poem  presents  in  its  most 
touching  form  the  mediseval  and  mystic 
notion  of  death  as  the  deliverer,  the  sanetifi- 
er,  the  great  artist  who  first  subdues  the  gay 
colours  of  life,  and  then  gilds  its  sombre 
tints,  and  crowns  it  with  a  nimbus. 

In  "  The  Lotos-Eaters"  the  artistic  ideal 
of  the  young  poet  found  its  most  finished 
expression  and  its  culminatiDg  point.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  attained  a  consciousness 
that  beyond  the  ideal  which  he  had  adopted 
there  is  another,  larger,  grander,  and  more 
satisfying.  And  he  makes  this  perfect  mani- 
festation of  his  own  ideal  a  self-condemning 
criticism  upon  it.  Nowhere  else  perhaps  in 
the  range  of  poetry  is  the  trance  of  a  listless 
life  so  harmoniously  married  to  appropriate 
melodies  and  appropriate  accompaniments. 
The  method  by  which  the  effect  is  attained 
is  a  tour  de  force,  somewhat  akin  to  Gains- 
borough's audacity  in  painting  his  blue  boy 
contrary  to  the  received  axioms  of  pictori^ 
combinations.    The  lines  describing  the  land 

"  In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon — 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
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Breadiing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream, 
Full  fac^  above  the  yalley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke  the  slender 

stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause,  and  fall  did 


seem, 

show  to  demonstration  that  poetry  has  a 
province  where  it  is  no  blembh  but  a  beauty 
and  congruity  when 

• 

"  a  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
When  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join — 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line," 

and  when  even  the  verses 

**  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes." 

But  if  the  more  special  mles  are  set  at 
nought  in  these  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson's, 
at  least  he  gives  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
wider  and  more  general  axiom : 

**  The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." 

In  the  two  lines  immediately  sncceeding 
those  already  quoted  from  "The  Lotos- 
Eaters,"  there  is  an  image  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  imagery 
which  the  poet's  ideal  requires : 

"  A  land  of  streams  1  some,  like  a  downward 
smoke 
Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go." 

In  a  poem  which  had  not  the  special  drift  of 
"  The  Lotos-Eaters,"  this  image  would  be 
open  to  the  criticism  that  it  baited  behind 
nature  with  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  the 
theatrical  scene-painter,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  overtake  her  with  the  nimblencss  of 
thought  and  thought^xecuting  words.  The 
lawn  veil  is  precisely  the  scene-shifter's  con- 
triyance  for  representing  mists  or  darkness 
or  spray.  But  the  whole  art  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, in  this  early  stage  at  least,  lies  in  his 
rendering  of  nature  at  two  removes;  bis 
poems  are  a  tran^ation  of  a  translation.  The 
scene  is  first  in  idea  reduced  to  a  picture ; 
and  then  l^e  picture,  not  the  scene,  is  the 
immediate  object  of  ^e  poetical  description. 
The  views  of  nature  are  artificial,  and  not 
unsophisticated ;  and  the  art  is  concealed  by 
the  afiectation  of  dreaminess.  For  the  dream 
is  a  representation  analogous  to  artistic  re- 
presentation in  everything  but  its  sponta- 
neousness.  Art  without  contrivance  or  de- 
sign would  be  undistingnishable  from  the 
imagery  of  a  dream,  llie  suggestion  of  a 
dream  removes,  therefore,  the  suspicion  of 
the  cut-and-dry  pedantry  which  makes  up 
the  gravamen  of  artificiidity  and  aff<^tation. 
The  lines  of  the  poem  where  the  ideal  it 
presents  is  criticised  and  condemned  are 


those  which,  after  extolUug  the  sweetness  of 
lying,  with  dropt  eyelids, 

"  To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
Bis  waters  from  the  purple  hill," 

announce  (ironically  on  the  poet's  part)  tbe 
practical  conclusion : 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion 
we     • 

•  ...  * 

Surely,  surely  slumber  is  more  sweet  than 
toil." 

Andrew  Marvell  made  his  shephetds  antici- 
pate an  Elysium  where 

"  There  always  is  a  rising  sun, 
And  day  is  ever  but  b^gun." 

This  is  perhaps  the  natural  idea :  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's dream  is  redolent  of  the  fumes  of 
opium. 

The  somewhat  extended  poem,  "  A  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,"  while  it  aims  at  the  pa- 
thetic purpose  of  exhibiting 

"  Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death," 

is  obliged,  by  the  necessities  of  its  ma- 
chinery, to  strike  the  same  monotonous  chord 
of  sonmambulism  and  quietism  : 

"  There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air, 
Nor  any  song  of  bird,  or  sound  of  rill, 
The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been.*' 

In  all  these  poems,  as  in  dreams,  man  is 
the  plaything  of  circumstimce,  the  victim  of 
accidents,  sensations,  and  images,  instead  of 
a  creative  spirit  subduing  circumstances  to 
his  own  will  He  is  a  bemg  of  growth  and 
development,  not  of  self -determining  energy. 
In  speaking  of  nature,  the  copula  in  the  pro- 
positions of-  the  poet  is  not  "  becomes"  but 
"is."  And  as  he  falls  behind  fact  instead 
of  outstripping  it,  in  his  natural  contempla- 
tion, by  reducing  the  motion  of  vegetative 
life  and  mechanical  force  to  mere  stationary 
existence,  so  his  verb  for  man  is  "  becomes 
not  "does."  His  characters  do  not  act: 
they  grow.  They  feel ;  and  their  feelings 
change  them.  But  they  do  not  preside  over 
their  own  changes  or  show  themselves  lords 
of  their  own  actions.  Hence  they  are  not 
characters:  they  are  personified  feeliii^. 
The  dramatic  element  is  entirely  wanting  in 
them. 

The  poems  of  1832  conclude  widi  a  few 
political  pieces,  in  which  the  political  princi- 
ples stand  in  the  closest  relations  to  tbe 
ethical  and  artistic  principles  which  we  have 
found  in  the  poetry.  In  politios,  Mr.  Tennpon 
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recommends  the  same  stataesqne  attitade 
which  he  gives  to  the  characters  of  his 
poems.  His  ideal  citizen  holds  off  and 
watches  events,  and  interferes  but  rarely. 
Though  he  watches  them  not  as  a  critic,  bnt 
as  a  sympathizer,  nevertheless  the  work  of 
interference  is  too  rough  for  him.  As  a 
cultured  man,  he  feels  shut  out  from  poli- 
tical movements  whose  tendency  he  approves, 
because  of  the  collision  between  his  refine- 
ment and  the  rude  energies  of  the  active  po- 
liticians. He  justifies  nis  liberalism  by  nis 
undoubted  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  fermentation,  and  justi- 
fies his  own  refusal  to  meddle  by  the  into- 
lerable roughness  and  sourness  of  the  actual 
and  pres^it  agents  in  tliat  fermentation. 
He  believes  that  'the  bra^^art  shout  for 
some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom  works  itself, 
through  madness,  hated  by  the  wise,  to 
law,  system,  and  Empire.'  So  he  may,  as  a 
philosopher,  approve  the  madness  which  as 
a  man  he  loathes.  He  likes  democracy,  but 
not  democrats.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  used  to 
say  that  the  perfection  of  good  fortune  was 
to  be  an  American  and  to  hve  with  English- 
men. If  Mr.  Tennvson  was  ever  (f ot  foreign 
lands)  a  theoretical  revolutionist,  at  any  rate 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  revolu- 
tions. The  justification  of  this  apparently 
pusillanimous  abstention  from  the  whirl  of 
politics  is  the  notion  that  political  changes 
come  to  pass  not  so  much  by  the  efforts  of 
individuals  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  force, 

"  A  motion  toiUng  in  the  gloom 
The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come ;" 

and  that  the  attempts  of  men  to  influence 
and  guide  the  course  of  events,  result,  as 
often  as  not,  in  bringing  about*  just  what 
they  do  not  wish : 

"  He  that  roars  for  liberty, 
Faster  binds  a  tyrant*s  power, 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Forces  on  the  freer  hour." 

Hence,  as  man's  moral  nature  is  su{^>osed  to 
grow  almost  independently  of  his  acts,  so  is 
the  constitution  of  States  supposed  to  grow 
by  a  kind  of  vegetative  process.  Accord- 
ingly the  politician,  as  painted  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson in  1832,  is  rather  a  contemplative 
than  a  man  of  action.  At  least  his  endur- 
ance is  infinite,  whereas  his  action,  though 
decisive,  is  rare  indeed.  He  speaks  his  one 
word,  deals  his  one  blow ;  and  all  is  over. 
He  loves  the  good  of  each  side,  and  ia  im- 
partial, and  only 

*'  If  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke." 

His  is  a  literary  and  critical  view  of  politics, 


hopelessly  inadequate  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. Kwas  however  a  view  which  in  1832 
many  thoughtful  men  took.  With  half  sym- 
pathy, half  aversion,  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  assisting  at  the  flood  of  demo- 
cracy, which  was  to  destroy  barbarism,  but 
in  the  process  also  to  overwhelm  the  highest 
culture  and  to  reduce  the  nations  to  a  level 
of  moderate  ideas  and  average  happiness. 
Men  of  culture  who  held  with  Tocqueville 
that  the  rising  tide  was,  on  the  whole, 
fraught  with  salutary  promise,  yet  mourned 
over  the  prospects  of  refinement  and  the  de- 
licate ornaments  of  civilization  which  they 
thought  would  be  rolled  into  shapeless 
shingle  by  the  waves.  Mr.  Tennyson,  at  the 
aire  of  twenty-two,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pLsed  witb  thU  4w,  though  he  had  hopes 
for  England  that  she  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  common  law  of  less  exceptional  na- 
tions. 

The  next  batch  of  poems  was  published  in 
1842.  In  these  ten  years  the  poet  had  out- 
grown much  of  the  exaggeration  hi  his  earlier 
period,  and  was  giving  indications  of  many 
modifications  and  improvements  in  his  style. 
But  his  mind  was  in  a  state  less  complete, 
less  satisfied  with  the  limit  it  had  attained, 
than  it  had  been  in  1830  and  1832.  Hence 
the  new  volume  contained  no  poem  (except 
**  Locksley  Hall")  which  in  completeness  and 
perfection  after  its  kind  could  be  compared 
to  the  best  of  the  earlier  compositions.  As 
a  whole,  the  new  poems  are  more  interesting 
as  indications  of  the  poet's  course,  of  the 
direction  of  his  progress,  than  as  beacons 
set  up  to  mark  the  farthest  limits  of  that 
progress  in  its  several  directions.  They  con- 
sist largely  of  fragments  of  blank  verse,  used 
in  several  ways  for  epic,  idyllic,  satirical, 
lyrical,  in  fact,  anything  but  dramatic,  poe- 
try. Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  blind 
intention  to  be  dramatic,  testified  by  the 
way  in  which  the  poet  attributes  many  of 
the  fragments  to  others,  as  if  they,  not  he, 
had  written  them  to  express  thoughts  not 
his  own.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  mherent 
quality  in  any  of  these  poems  to  furnish 
a  plausible  pretext  for  this  pretended  dis- 
clumer  of  their  authorship.  Their  manner, 
their  sentiments,  their  thoughts,  are  all  Ten- 
nysonian.  It  may  be  that  the  poet  was 
sounding  his  own  dramatic  depth;  it  may 
be  that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  writing 
an  epic  poem  on  King  Arthur  in  detached 
fragments,  and  had  thought  of  connecting 
them  by  some  machinery  similar  to  Chaucer's 
in  the  Canterbury  Tal^  At  any  rate,  he 
puts  several  of  his  fragments  into  alien 
mouths,  and  thereby  gfdns  an  opportunity, 
like  Chaucer,  of  embodying  in  the  prologues 
to  them  some  charming  realistic,  and  often 
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playful  and  even  hamorons,  sketclies  of 
modern  life.  Already  these  prologues  are 
of  greater  interest  than  the  more  kbonred 
exercises  which  they  introduce.  Future 
times  will  perhaps  see  in  th^n  some  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  most  characteristic  and  most 
valuable  productions.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  poems  of 
1842  are  on  the  whole  those  of  the  poems  of 
1830  and  1832.  The  poet's  mind  was  too 
well  rounded  off,  too  well  furnished,  at  the 
earlier  period,  to  admit  anything  contradic- 
tory to  its  main  principles.  It  is  hard  to 
get  more  into  a  mind  already  full  Mr. 
Tennyson  had  not  obeyed  the  good  rule, 
never  to  tell  men  one  truth  till  you  can  tell 
them  two.  He  had  consequently  become 
the  champion  of  one  idea,  which  occupied 
and  still  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  his 
mind.  He  formed  his  ideal  of  life  so  exclu- 
sively on  the  notion  of  man  floating  help- 
lessly down  the  stream  of  time,  and  dreamily 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  Fate>  that  he  has 
found  it  Bard  to  give  any  just  picture  of 
human  activity  and  voluntary  enort  He 
is  a  master  of  pathos,  of  the  representation 
of  endurance,  but  not  of  dramatic  energy. 

The  first  of  the  poems  of  1842,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  eleventh  out  of  twelve  cantos 
of  an  epic  on  Arthur,  written,  and  with  this 
exception  destroyed,  by  one  Everard  Hall, 
is  introduced  by  a  short-  prologue.  It  has 
two  titles— "The  Epic,"  and  "Morte  d' Ar- 
thur." The  prologue  is  perhaps  a  "  prelude 
of  disparagement,"  indicated  by  the  author- 
ship shuffled  off  to  other  shoulders,  by  the 
confession  that  in  these  days  an  epic  poem  is 
an  anachronism — 

"  For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should  any 

man 
Remodel  models  f — 

and  by  the  production  of  a  mere  fragment 
as  a  sample  instead  of  watting  till  a  com- 
pleter quantity  might  be  delivered.  The 
epic  itself  is  what,  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
tne  poet  would  have  called  an  idyll ;  and  in 
fact  he  has  at  last  republished  it  with  his 
idylls.  Doubtless  the  whole  story  of  Arthur, 
with  its  violence  and  catastrophes,  is  epic 
enough  in  possibility ;  but  in  this  canto  the 
poet  gives  an  idyllic  fragment,  describing 
processes  and  appearances  instead  of  acts 
and  characters,  manners  and  sentiments  in- 
stead of  resolutions  which  have  their  effect 
on  life.  The  wounded  ArUiur  oonmiands 
Sir  Bevidere  to  restore  the  sword  Excalibur, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  arm 
<<  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful," 
emerging  from  the  lake.  Then  follows  Sir 
Bevidere's  temptation,  and,  lastly,  Ms  befy> 


ing  the  king  on  his  shoulders,  and  depositiDg 
him  in  the  fairy  barge  to  be  carried  to  Ava- 
lon.  It  is  a  piece  of  an  epic,  which  is  not 
ej»c  but  idyllic — a  dreamy,  seotim«itd, 
magical  epnode  of  the  energetic  story  of 
the  Round  Table. 

"The  Gardener^s  Daughter"  is  another 
idyll,  but  of  a  pastoral  character,  of  two 
painters  and  their  two  loves.  The  narrator 
cannot  be  said  to  make  love ;  love  is  borne 
in  upon  him  as  a  sensation.  He  is  made 
happy  by  circumstance.  The  dreamy  clla^ 
acter  of  the  poem  is  kept  up  by  the  nstore 
of  the  love  described.  It  is  a  desire  which 
attains  its  object  without  means.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  true  description  of  the  feelings  of 
youth,  whose  solecism,  as  Bacon  says,  is  to 
will  the  end  without  the  means : 

"  Shall  I  cease  here  ?    Is  this  enough  to  say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 
Bv  its  own  energy  fulnlled  itself 
Merged  in  completion  T 

The  contagion  of  love  is  a  real  instance  of 
the  desire  fulfilling  itself;  and  the  selection 
.of  the  subject  proves  nothing  about  the 
poet's  yiews.  But  his  generalization,  that 
like  love  "  all  strongest  hopes  "  fulfil  them- 
selves by  their  own  energy,  is  a  touch  too 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over. 

"  Dora  "  is  another  idyll  in  another  form. 
It  is  a  pathetic  and  domestic  story,  such  as 
reached  its  greatest  development  neariy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  in  "  Enoch  Arden." 
These  little  stories  are  such  as  might  serre 
for  touching  chapters  in  some  fresh  tales  of 
Our  Village  by  a  new  and  improved  Misa 
Mitford.  They  are  of  perilous  precedent; 
for  they  are  only  too  imitable,  so  far  as 
pathos  goes,  by  writers  who  make  it  their 
Dusiness  to  milk  the  public  for  tears.  Bnt 
it  would  be  difficult  to  copy  the  jewehy  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  diction,  or  the  casket  of 
melody  in  which  he  sets  it  These  pieces 
are  true  idylls,  highly  finished  little  mono- 
graphs, specialties  of  narration,  in  which  the 
poet  demonstrates,  by  the  logic  of  fact,  that 
pastoral  life  is  not  of  the  essence  of  this 
kind  of  poem,  but  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
any  subject  which  may  be  surveyed  throagh 
a  peaceful  medium,  in  any  way  analogous  to 
the  shepherd's  dreamy  meditation. 

"  Audley  Court "  and  "  The  Golden  Yeat " 
are  other  instances  of  the  tentative  nature  of 
these  poems.  They  are  only  frame-works  for 
songs,  in  which  the  capacity  of  blank  verse 
to  serve  for  lyrical  poetry  is  sounded  and 
proved.  The  experience  here*acquired  was 
afterwards  turned  to  excellent  account  in 
"  The  Princess."  The  settings  of  the  songs 
are  real  idylls,  of  not  much  importance. 
Again,  "  Walking  to  the  Mail "  is  an  attempt 
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to  put  satire  into  idyllic  form.  The  matter 
of  the  poem,  like  that  of  *<  Locksley  Hall," 
concerns  the  socialistic  questions  agitated  at 
the  time,  and  so  far  is  a  prelude  to  '*  Maud." 
"  Edwin  Morris  "  is  another  idyll  belonging 
to  the  same  category.  It  is  aimed  against 
that  great  bugbear  of  English  romance- 
writers,  humorists,  and  poets,  the  habit  of 
allowing  considerations  of  money  and  fam- 
ily to  thwart  love-matches,  and  satiiizes 

"him 
That  was  a  god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
The  rent-roll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles." 

The  next  idyll,  "  Love  and  Duty,"  is  of 
another  kind;  it  is  a  meditation  on  the 
fruits  which  the  mind  gathers  from  a  love 
which  ends  because  duty  for\>ids  its  contin- 
uance. The  philosophy  of  the  poem  is  that 
which  the  poet  afterwards  so  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  stanza : 

"  God  gives  us  love,  something  to  love 
He  lends  us  ;  Ijut  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone." 

^  The  poem,  though  philosophic  in  bten- 
tion,  is  idyllic,  because  the  philosophy  is 
pictorial,  and  the  exposition  of  it  is  there- 
fore descriptive,  not  didactic.  The  pathos 
is  highly  wrought,  and  gives  promise  of  that 
profound  power  which  is  displayed  in 
Arthur's  parting  words  to  Guinevere  in  the 
«  Idylb  of  the  King."  "  Ulysses "  is  an 
idyllic  monologue,  and  both  in  subject  and 
manner  is  the  retractation  of  "  The  Lotos- 
Eaters."  As  the  motive  of  that  poem  was 
**  we  have  had  enough  of  action,"  so  the 
motive  of  "Ulysses"  is  "we  have  had 
enough  of  rest."  It  denounces,  not  the 
vanity  of  working,  but  the  vanity  of  ceas- 
ing work : 

"  How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unbumished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  though  to  breathe  wore  life  t" 

But  tbe  restlessness  of  Ulysses,  like  the 
pranks  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  arises 
from  a  "  vague  disease,"  a  void  within  him, 
caused  by  the  eddies  of  his  experience  in 
his  memory : 

"  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever." 

The  thoughts,  and  some  of  the  diction,  of 
this  poem  seem  to  be  moulded  on  the  grand 
speech  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles  in  the  third 
act  of  Troilus  and  Cres^da : 

"  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  maU 
In  monumental  mockery." 


The  last  of  the  idylls  in  blank  verse  is 
"  Godiva,"  a  charming  version  of  the  Cov- 
entry legend,  telling  how  she 

"  Unclad  herself  in  haste,  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;   and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam, 

slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt" 

An  action  which  is  more  passive  than  active, 
consisting  more  in  suffering  and  endurance 
than  in  enei^,  like  tiie  aimless  wanderings 
of  Ulysses  and  Godiva's  naked  ride,  is  the 
ideal  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson  still  clung  in 
1642. 

After  the  idylls  must  be  frit  mentioned, 
"  St  Simeon  Stylites,"  which,  like  "Ulysses," 
is  a  monologue,  but  is  too  drastic  in  its 
searchings  of  heart  to  be  called  idyllic.  It 
opens  a  new  vein ;  it  is  a  dramatic  mono- 
logue, similar  in  kind  to  those  with  which 
readers  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetry  are  fami- 
liar, but  of  which,  before  1842,  that  master 
had  given  no  other  examples  than  his  incom- 
prehensible "Paracelsus"  and  "Sordello." 
St.  Simeon  motionless  upon  his  pillar,  grow- 
ing there  like  a  weed,  enduring  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  dews  by  night,  is  a  fi^re  apt  to 
impress  Mr.  Tennyson's  fancy.  If  his  con- 
ception has  not  the  audacity  of  .^Eschylus's 
Niobe,  who,  veiled  prostrate  and  silent,  acted 
the  chief  part  in  a  drama  without  saying  a 
word,  or  of  his  Prometheus,  chained  to 
Caucasus,  and  exchanging  his  words  only 
with  his  tormentors  or  his  comforters,  at 
least  his  picture  of  St.  Simeon  has  some- 
thing of  -^chylus  about  it.  The  mono- 
logue of  St  Simeon,  which  only  at  the  end 
changes  to  an  address  to  the  people  round 
his  pillar,  is  a  recitation  to  himself,  before 
God,  of  what  he  has  done  to  obtain  remis- 
sion of  his  sins  and  the  crown  of  sanctity. 
The  subject  is  approached  rather  from  the 
polemicsd  side  than  from  that  of  an  impar- 
tial psychological  analysis.  It  looks  as  if 
the  poet  had  been  intent  upon  showing  the 
ill-concealed  pride  and  half-<!onscious  hypo- 
crisy of  a  humility  which  seeks  perfection 
through  self-imposed  suffering.  Hence 
comes  a  coarseness  in  the  conception  and  a 
hoarseness  in  the  involuntary  "  asides  "  which 
is  very  ill-matched  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
technical  execution.  Mr.  Tennyson  evident^ 
ly  lacks  that  power  which  is  the  strong  point 
of  Mr.  Browning,  whose  monologues  of  un- 
intentional self-analysis  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  portions  of  his  poems. 

Passing  by  "  The  Talking  Oak,"  a  long 
ballad  of  the  dialogue  between  a  lover  and 
an  oak  growing  in  his  mistress's  park,  which 
takes  upon  itself  a  kind  of  guardianship 
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over  her — a  fancy  quite  in  unison  with  Mr. 
Tennyson's  muse,  which,  with  eyes  only  half- 
awake,  sees  men  &  trees  walking,  and  so 
congraously  hears  trees  as  men  talking — ^we 
come  to  two  of  the  most  important' poems 
of  1842,  "Locksley  Hall"  and  "The  Two 
Voices."  The  latter  belongs  to  the  psycho- 
logical class  to  which  we  have  referred  "  St 
Simeon  Stylites."  It  deals  with  the  scepti- 
cism which  is  a  natural  reaction  of  the 
mind,  on  its  first  expansion  with  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, against  not  only  the  prejudices  but 
the  truths  of  a  religion  the  teaching  of  which 
had  for  ages  been  involved  with  false  theo- 
ri^  of  physics.  To  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted Christianity  as  a  religion  essentially 
mixed  up  with  the  notion  that  the  earth  is, 
if  not  the  physical,  at  least  the  moral,  and 
probably  the  organic,  centre  of  the  universe, 
the  discovery  of  the  apparent  infinitude  of 
space,  peopled  with  innumerable  solar  and 
planetary  systems,  is  a  difficulty  which  often 
cuts  them  adrift  from  their  moorings.  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  the  "Two  Voices"  seeks  to 
furnish  them  with  new  cordage,  n6t  to  make 
them  fast  to  their  dogmatic  traditions,  but 
to  prevent  their  drifting  away  from  the  mo- 
rality of  theism.  In  accordance  with  the 
temper  of  the  Lake  school,  the  counter  proof 
consists  merely  in  appeals  to  the  feelings. 
Against  the  hopelessness  of  ever  attaining 
any  real  knowledge,  and  the  folly  of  striving 
for  it  in  pain,  when  death  presents  a  ready 
haven  of  rest,  the  second  voice  has  only  to 
hint  at  a  "  hidden  hope,"  — 

"  To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love." 

This  dialogue  is  the  Fhcedo  of.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's philosophy.  Its  impressiveness  depends 
simply  on  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is 
read.  Its  intellectual  character,  so  far  as  it 
has  one,  is  Platonic ;  and  the  fact  of  reminis- 
cence is  explained  by  the  Platonic  sugges- 
tion of  pre-existence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poet  unquestionably  exhibited  great  foresight 
m  seizing  on  the  great  <md  pervading  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  It  was  about  the  year  1 842 
that  the  tide  of  the  religious  and  metaphy- 
sical feeling  which  had  found  expression  in 
the  Lake  school  began  to  turn,  and  the  tide 
of  materialistic  philosophy  began  to  advance. 
At  any  rate  the  poem  foreshadows  the  mise- 
ries of  a  mind  imbued  with  feelings  of  reli- 
giosity, but  overwhelmed  with  the  su^estions 
of  a  philosophy  which  admits  the  validity  of 
nothing  but  phenomena.  This  philosophy 
is  exhibited  in  deadly  struggle  with  the  old 
view,  which  considers  the  world  as  the  crea- 
tion and  the  realm  of  a  mind  and  will  ana- 


logous to  man's ;  and  at  last  some  kind  of 
reconciliation  is  made  between  them.  To  one 
is  assigned  the  realm  of  reason ;  to  the  other 
that  of  the  feelings,  which  constitute  premiss- 
es for  a  certaili  conclusion,  though  the  reason 
cannot  formulate  either  the  premisses  or  tbe 
conclnuon  of  tbe  argument  The  upshot 
seems  to  be  the  popular  notion  that  among 
all  things  that  can  be  taught  some  are  know- 
able  and  others  only  capable  of  being  felt, 
and  that  religion,  like  poetry,  is  one  of  the 
things  which  belongs  solelv  to  the  feelings. 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  on  the  other  hand,  belongs 
altogether  to  the  visible  and  sensible  side  of 
existence.  It  paints  the  collision  of  indivi- 
dual passion  with  the  exigences  of  social  life. 
It  strives  to  solve  the  problem  which  assuk 
every  man  sooner  or  later — how  to  make  his 

?ublic  duties  square  with  his  private  f  eetings. 
here  are  innumerable  occasions  in  wMdi  a 
man  has  to  smother  the  wounds  within  him, 
and  to  bear  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  join 
m  common  triumphs,  as  if  he  were  heart- 
whole.  Not  only  love  and  duty  may  be  at 
strife,  but  duty  and  the  other  feelings  or 
,  passions.  The  poem  weighs  in  poetical  ba- 
lance the  cMms  of' the  individual  passions 
and  sorrows  of  the  blighted  being  against  the 
claims  which  his  country  and  the  public  hare 
upon  him.  It  is  a  monologue.  The  orphan- 
nephew  at  Locksley  Hall,  dreaming  <A  the 
coming  humanitarian  millennium,  becomes 
engaged  to  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  the 
estate ;  she  jilts  him ;  and  he,  in  his  despair- 
--g  rage,  inveighs  against  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  things.  He  thinks  of  retiring  to 
the  far  East,  and  taking  to  wife  a  savage 
woman.  But  then  he  remembers  that  be- 
cause he  is  vexed  to  death  it  is  no  reason 
why  the  world  should  come  to  an  end,  that 
his  private  sorrows  do  not  take  away  from 
the  value  of  the  gains  of.  human  progress, 
and  that  civilization  is  better  than  barbarism 
though  his  cousin  is  a  jilt  It  is  observahle 
that  the  very  truth  which  brings  resignation 
to  the  hero  of  "  Locksley  Hall " — 

"  The  individual  withers,  and  tbe  world  is  m<m 
and  more  " — 

is  just  that  which  the  tempter  in  "  The  Two 
Voices"  uses  as  the  argument  for  self- 
destruction  : 

"  Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 
Or  will  one  Deam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  peculiar  difierence 
Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense  ?^' 

And  it  really  is  true  that  the  same  fancy 
which  might  argue  the  quietist  into  despair 
would  be  the  greatest  motive  for  exertion  to 
the  man  of  action : 

"  I  must  mix  myself  with  action,  lest  I  wither 
by  despidr." 
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In  the  resolve  to  be  up  and  doings  sucli  a 
man  finds  his  comfort : 

'^  The  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not 
set." 

The  poem  itself  quite  smothers  its  philosophic 
intention  in  a  wealth  of  poetical  imagery,  and 
in  a  dramatic  flow  of  ideas  suggested  as  much 
by  pride  and  passion  as  by  reason,  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  up  to  that  date  had  never  given 
promise  of.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whe- 
ther '^  Maud,"  which  thirteen  years  later  pur- 
sued the  vein  here  opened,  was^  any  real  im- 
provement upon  the  earlier  work.  ^*  Locks- 
ley  Hall,"  however,  with  all  its  impetuosity, 
is  no  real  exception  to  the  peculiar  current 
of  Mr.  Tennyson^s  poetical  ideas.  The 
soliloquist  is  a  dreamer  struggling  with  his 
dreams.  His  trials  are  all  sefi-woven,  by  a 
self  which  works  helplessly  and  involuntarily. 
The  various  schemes  of  life  which  he  suggests 
to  himself  and  rejects  are  so  many  dreams. 
The  difference  between  the  poet  of  1832  and 
the  poet  of  1842  is  that  the  first  is  a 
dreamer  who  sets  himself  to  dream,  and  who 
thinks,  as  some  poet  says, 

"  He  sleeps  not  vainly  life  away 
Who  tells  of  what  he  dreameth ;" 

while  the  second  sees  that  life  is. somewhat 
more  than  a  dream,  and  that  dreams  have  to 
be  countermined  sometimes  with  contradic- 
tory dreams,  sometimes  with  action.  "  Ulys- 
ses," "  Locksley  Hall,"  «  The  Two  Voices," 
have  all  this  tendency.  In  "The  Vision  of 
Sin"  the  very  attitudes  and  versification  of 
the  "Lotos-£aters"  are  reproduced,  not  now 
to  glorify  inaction  as  a  permissible  phase  of 
existence,  but  to  denounce  it  as  sinfuL 
There 

"  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 
Expecting  when  »  fountain  should  arise ; 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse, 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and 

capes, — 
Sufi^sed  them,  sitting,  lying,  languid  shapes. 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and 

piles  of  grapes." 

It  is  natural  that  both  this  poem  and  "  The 
Day-Dream  "  should  largely  display  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's earlier  characteristics ;  for  they  pro- 
fess to  be  only  visions.  The  other  poems 
of  1642  are  chiefly  ballads,  the  best  of  which 
for. simplicity  and  pathos  is  the  "Lord  of 
Burleigh."  "  Amphion  "  and  «  Will  Water- 
proofs Lyrical  Monologue"  over  his  port 
wine  at  the  Cock  are  humorous — ^the  latter 
rather  high  in  the-  scale  of  merit. 

After  all  these  preludes  and  experiments 
Mr.  Tennyson  girded  up  his  loins  for  a  longer 
and  more  continuous  effort.    '*  The  Princess, 


a  Medley,"  was  published  in  1847.  It  is  in 
blank  verse,  with  a  few  lyrical  rhymes  as 
symphonies  between  the  cantos.  It  consists 
of  a  prologue,  a  story,  and  an  epilogue.  The 
prologue  is  an  idyll  of  modem  life.  There 
IS  a  rustic  fdte  in  Vivian  Park,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  still 
in  1847  fresh  with  the  halo  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  had  shed  around  them  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Tamworth 
reading-room  in  1841.  Seven  college  friends 
are  together  in  liie  park,  picDicing  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey,  with  Lilia  Vivian,  a 
woman  yet  in  girlhood,  who  makes  herself  a 
champion  of  woman's  rights : 

"01  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man's," 

and,  as  one  of  the  seven  suggested, 

"With    prudes  for    proctors,   dowagers    for 
deans, 
And   sweet  girl   graduates  in  their  golden 
hair." 

At  last,  from  this  badinage  there  emerges  a 
proposal  that  a  story  should  be  told,  and 
that  each  of  the  seven  men  should  narrate  a 
chapter  of  it.  So  said,  so  done ;  and  the 
medley  called  "The  Princess"  is  the  sup- 
posed result.  Seven  narrators  succeed  one 
another,  each  taking  up  not  only  the  thread 
of  the  story,  but  the  person  of  the  chief 
actor  in  it.  Each  in  turn  is  the  prince  be- 
trothed in  boyhood  to  a  princess,  who,  how- 
ever, according  to  lilia  s  fancy,  renounces 
men,  founds  a  woman's  college,  and  makes 
it  death  for  man  to  enter.  But  the  prince 
and  his  two  friends  don  woman's  raiment 
and  enrol  themselves  as  students.  They  are 
discovered  by  the  dowager-deans,  who,  how- 
ever, in  pity  refrain  from  reporting  them  to 
the  princess ;  but  their  own  imprudence  be- 
trays them  at  a  silvan  feast  In  the  disor- 
derly retreat  which  follows,  the  princess  falls 
into  a  river,  and  is  saved  by  the  prince. 
Meanwhile  the  prince's  father  comes  with 
an  army  to  rescue  him,  and  to  claim  the 
bride.  After  parleys,  the  event  is  left  to  be 
decided  by  a  tournament,  in  which  the  prin- 
cess's brother  imhorses  and  wounds  the 
prince,  who  is  carried  into  the  ladies'  college 
to  be  nursed — an  operation  which  opens  the 
ladv's  eyes  to  the  true  place  of  women,  and 
makes  her  yield  to  the  common  lot  of  her 
sex.  The  epilogue  returns  to  the  meeting 
in  Vivian  Park,  and  ends  with  the  chat  of 
the  young  men,  and  an  application  of  the 
story  to  the  politics  of  France. 

The  author  of  "  The  Princess  "  professes 
that  his  poem  is  "nK>ck  heroics;"  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  never  out  of 
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Cenrantes  Tvas  a  slight  tale  more  majestical- 
ly told.  In  fact,  the  heroic  form  makes  one 
forget  the  triviality  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
story  is  read  with  simple  faith,  not  under- 
mined hy  the  hnmour  of  its  absurdity,  till 
we  awake  at  the  end  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  manner  of  poem  it  is  that  we  have 
read.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  triumph  of 
sound  over  sense.  Each  incident  arouses 
its  appropriate  passion,  and  each  passion 
clothes  itself  in  its  appropriate  words.  The 
exaggeration  is  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole,  between  the  whole  action  and  its 
accessories,  not,  as  in  Cervantic  style,  be- 
tween the  words  and  their  immediate  mean- 
ing. The  poem  has  no  grandiloquent  ab- 
surdities ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it 
in  this  respect  is  that  it  has  here  and  there 
very  sweet  music  with  a  minimum  of  mean- 
ing beneath  it  Such  is  the  Prince's  song  in 
the  fourth  canto : 

"  0  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee." 

But  in  general  the  sentiments  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  language,  however  in- 
commensurate with  the  absolute  require- 
ments of  the  story.  Hence  we  feel  no  in- 
congruity wheih  we  come  on  so  mixed — 
Miltonic  and  Shakespearian — a  speech  as 
that  of  the  Prince  to  Ida  in  the  fourth 
canto: 

"  0  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve,"  etc. 

So  far  at  words,  images,  and  power  of  ex- 
pression go,  the  poet  in  "The  Princess" 
nad  emancipated  himself  from  the  dreamy 
spontaneousness  of  his  style.  It  is  all  the 
more  striking  then,  as  a  witness  to  the 
strength  whicn  the  passive  attitude  of  mind 
has  over  him,  that  when  he  had  emancipat- 
ed himself  from  it,  so  far  as  the  manner  of 
his  writing  was  concerned,  he  chose  still  to 
keep  himself  enthralled  by  it  so  far  as  his 
matter  went  For  he  selected  a  story  so 
loosely  hung  that,  to  justify  it,  he  had  to 
attribute  it  to  the  invention  of  seven  conse- 
cutive narrators.  He  made  its  hero,  for  no 
evident  necessity,  a  cataleptic  subject,  liable 
to  day-dreams,  in  which  he  knew  not  the 
shadow  from  the  substance.  In  the  very 
tournament,  which  is  the  most  stirring  mo- 
ment of  the  poem,  the  hero  is  made  to  fight 
as  in  a  dream.  "  Tet  it  seemed  a  dream,  I 
dreamed  of  fighting." 

It  seems  as  if  the  dreaming  side  of  life 
appeared  in  those  days  to  Mr.  Tennyson  so 
exclusively  its  real  and  solemn  side,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  fierce  action  seemed 
grotesque,  the  proper  subject  for  "  raillery 
or  false  sublime,"  and  unworthy  of  serious 


treatment  by  an  earnest  poet  This  perhaps 
partly  accounts  for  his  success  in  thn  greikt 
poem.  He  was  able  to  let  himself  down  a 
peg  or  two,  to  unscrew  himself  from  the  ten- 
sion of  his  sublime  dreams,  to  come  down 
upon  his  subject  from  above  instead  of 
climbing  laboriously  up  to  it  Yet  in  one 
sense  he  had  climbed  laboriously  up  to  it 
On  reading  his  works  consecutively,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  many  of  the  short  pieces  of 
1842  were  preludes  and  studies  in  which  be 
essayed  the  form  and  the  intention  of  this 
poem.  The»pseudo-drama1ic  form  which  ih 
the  miscellames  of  1842  is  so  often  affected 
by  attributing  the  authorship  of  a  piece  to 
an  alien  pen,  or  by  distributing  its  othertnse 
undistinguishable  current  among  the  con- 
duits of  more  speakers  than  one,  here  finds 
its  crown,  if  not  its  explanation  and  jnstifica* 
tion ;  and  the  intention  of  "The  Princess" 
finds  its  anticipation  in  "  The  Day-Dream  " 
with  its  morals  and  envoys,  to  explun  its 
application,  or  rather  its  inapplicability  to 
anyUiing  in  particular.  As  for  the  idea  of 
the  poem,  it  has  much  in  common  with 
Shakespeare's  Lovers  Labour^ $  Lost^  where 
a  male  academe,  a  counterpart  of  the 
Princess's  girl's  college,  is  routed  by  the  ir 
ruption  of  a  princess  and  her  court  It  has 
also  some  analogies  with  Mrs.  Browning's 
Aurora  Leigh,  and  Charlotte  Bronte's 
Jane  Eyre,  both  of  which  recount  the  fail- 
ure of  socialistic  reformers.  It  most  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  man  shows  himself 
much  less  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  woman's 
reforms,  than  the  women  showed  themselves 
for  the  male  ideas  round  which  they  en- 
twined their  tales. 

"In  Memoriam"  was  Mr.  Tennyson's 
next  poem.  The  introduction  bears  the 
date  1849.  The  poem  was  published  in 
1850.  It  is  analogous  to  aeries  of  sonnets, 
and  is  addressed  to  a  friend,  Arthur  Hallam, 
who  had  died  at  Vienna  seventeen  years  be- 
fore. The  metre  is  the  same  throughout— 
quatrains  of  lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  the 
first  and  the  last  lines  rhyming  together,  and 
the  two  middle  ones.  Each  number  consists 
of  three,  generally  four,  sometimes  as  manj 
as  thirty  (Ixxxiv.)  of  these  stanzas.  The 
form  then  is  as  wide  as  possible  from  that 
of  the  strictly  defined  and  invariable  sonnet; 
but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poem  is  the 
spirit  of  the  sonnet  as  understood  by  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Shakespeare.  The  sonnet  is 
devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  love.  Whether 
the  chosen  object  of  love  is  a  real  mistoess 
idealized,  as  Dante's  and  Petrarch's,  or  a 
real  mistress  realized,  as  Spenser's,  or  one 
quite  ideal,  as  Drayton's,  or  a  living  man, 
like  Shakespeare's  friend,  or  a  dead  mistress, 
as  in  Petrarch's  second  series  of  sonnetfii  or 
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a  dead  friend,  as  in  '*  In  Memoriam,"  makes 
no  great  matter  to  the  coarse  of  the  poem. 
The  subject  is  always  the  sca}e  or  ladder  of 
love ;  whether  this  is  approached  in  a  pre- 
established  scholastic  manner,  as  was  ap- 
parently the  case  with  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
perhaps  even  with  Shakespeare,  or  whether 
the  method  is  evolved  from  the  isolated  self- 
consciousness  of  the  individual  poet,  an 
analogous  result  is  always  obtained.  The 
courses  of  the  human  aftections  proceed  by 
rules  as  really  as  the  processes  of  the  human 
reason.  There  is  a  logic  of  love  as  truly  as 
there  is  a  logic  of  deduction  or  induction. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  its  rules  are  not 
capable  of  so  intelligible  an  exposition  as 
the  rules  of  the  logic  of  reasoning;  but 
Plato  has  sketched  their  movement  as  really 
as  Aristotle  has  exhibited  the  movement 
of  ^prehension,  judgment,  and  syllogism; 
and  the  great  sonneteers  have  exhibited  this 
movement  in  its  concrete  expression  with  as 
much  mastery  and  clearness  as  that  with 
-which  philosophers  and  men  of  science  have 
exhibited  the  applications  of  logic  to  ob- 
served facts.  The  sonneteers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  generally  copyists  of  each  other 
and  of  Petrarch ;  Mr.  Tennyson's  originality 
consists  in  this — that  he  has  taken  their 
main  thought,  and  translated  it  out  of  me- 
disBval  objectivity  and  definiteness  into  the 
subjectivity  of  modem  idealism  and  the  in- 
defbiteness  of  the  Lake  school  That  he 
has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  sixteentii 
century  models  appears  from  many  turns  of 
thought  and  expression.  One  instance  will 
serve  to  show  the  direction  in  which  these 
imitations  may  be  looked  for.  Shakespeare 
twice  in  his  sonnets  uses  the  expression 
**fool  of  time"  for  an  entity  which  like  a 
weather-cock  changes  with  changing  circum- 
stances, and  goes  through  its  movements 
like  a  windmill  by  the  impact  of  external 
force,  not  by  its  own  self-determination. 
Mr.  Tennyson  develops  this  phrase,  and 
talks  of  "  fools  of  habiV  men  who  are  led 
by  habit  and  not  reason,  or  of  the  will  being 
the  "  fool  of  loss,"  when  its  grief  overmasters 
it  and  dries  up  its  forces.  It  is  thus  that 
he  builds  on  his  models,  not  by  imitation  of 
what  they  have  actually  done,  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  build  on  the  lines  which  they 
laid  down,  but  on  which  tiiey  had  erected 
nothing.  He  might  have  found  a  model  in 
Petrarch's  "  sonnetti  e  canzoni  in  morte  di 
madonna  Laura ;"  but  he  takes  nothing  from 
them  except  a  general  and  far-oflf  resem- 
blance. Their  &st  intention  is  objective — 
to  speak  of  Laura,  and  to  make  her  name 
live.  Mr.  Tennyson  doubtless  had  a  like  in- 
tention with  regard  to  his  friend;  indeed, 
he  gives  many  more  particulars  of  his  cha- 


racter than  Petrarch  gives  of  Laura ;  but  his 
first  intention  was  to  show  how  grief  may 
be  transfigured  by  love,  and  may  become 
the  master  of  the  soul,  to  instmct  it  in  all 
trath,  and  to  lead  it  into  all  good.  If  men, 
he  says  in  the  first  sonnet,  may  rise  on  step- 
ping-stones of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things,  cannot  they  also  turn  their  losses  into 
gain,  and  m^e  their  tears  blossom  and  bear 
fruit?  Grief  then,  its  uses  and  the  method 
of  utilizing  it,  make  up  the  primary  notion 
of  *'In  Memoriam."  Its  motto  might  be 
Constance's : 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant   garments   with   his 

form — 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief  ?" 

Mr.  Tennyson's  grief,  or  rather  his  mourning 
mind,  in  the  same  way  puts  on  the  form  of 
his  lost  friend,  reproduces  his  image  in 
itself,  and  moulds  itself  upon  the  form  and 
circumstances  and  mental  habits  of  the  de- 
parted one.  Grief  thus  becomes  personified, 
and  so  may  be  at  least  the  proxy  for,  if  not 
the  real  presence  of,  the  absent  friend ;  and 
the  poet's  soul,  in  espousing^ its  own  sorrow, 
marries  itself  to  him : 

"  0  sorrow,  wilt  thou  Kvo  with  me, 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife, 
My  bosom  friend  and  half  of  life." 

In  this  way  the  union  of  two  souls,  which 
is  always  the  conclusion  of  the  premisses 
of  love,  is  arrived  at.  But  the  means 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  usually 
employed.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's school  the  beloved  object  i0  only 
a  loan  of  nature.  When  it  drops  away, 
love  is  left ;  and  ripened  love  is  the  end  for 
which  the  friend  was  lent.  In  the  old  son- 
neteers one  object  of  love  only  fades  away 
to  be  replaced  by  another.  As  each  beloved 
one  falls  away  by  death  or  otherwise,  it  re- 
veals a  better  and  higher  object  behind  it, 
on  which  the  widowed  love  can  fasten  itself, 
not  forgetting  what  it  has  lost,  but  finding  it 
again  in  a  better  and  higher  form  in  the  new 
object,  which  thus  becomes  '*  the  grave  where 
buried  love  doth  live,"  tlie  roaster  image  in 
which  the  images  of  all  former  loves  may  be 
viewed.  In  the  ultimate  outcome  no  doubt 
both  processes  agree.  The  most  subjective 
of  poets  must  project  his  own  image  on  the 
world,  and  make  it  his  object  And  whether 
the  object  is  the  poet's  own  mind  filled  with 
the  image  and  recollections  of  a  lost  friend, 
or  whether  it  is  the  lost  friend  himself 
idealized  in  the  memory  of  the  poet,  the 
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same  words  most  'necessarily  be  used,  the 
same  affections  will  be  evoked,  and  the  same 
thoughts  will  be  communicated  to  the  read- 
er. With  Mr.  Tennyson  the  lost  friend  him- 
self becomes  the  higher  object.  Death  trans- 
figures him ;  he  becomes  an  angelic  spirit,  of 
mighty  but  undefined  powers,  a  guard^n  to 
protect,  a  teacher  to  prompt,  a  form  into 
which  any  ideal  of  excellence  in  wisdom  or 
knowledge  can  be  fitted.  He  becomes  the 
impersonation  of  love,  and  thus  becomes 
deified : 

"  Known  and  unknown,  human,  diyine  I 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye, 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 
Mine,  mine  for  ever,  ever  mine  1'* 

■ 

As  he  grows  more  distant  for  knowledge  he 
grows  nearer  for  love.  His  known  outline 
fades  away,  becomes  indefinite  and  elastic 
enongh  to  comprehend  all  objects  of  love, 
and  therefore  to  have  a  kind  of  divine  omni- 
presence, "loved  deeper,  darklier  under- 
stood :" 

"  Thj  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air, 
I  hear  thee  when  the  waters  run, 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair.*' 

But  this  identification  of  the  limited  with 
the  unlimited  is  not  pantheistic,  because  for 
Mr.  Tennyson  the  limited  strictly  keeps  its 
own  individuality  and  personality.  It  is  en- 
closed, not  absorbed : 

"  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 

Thus  the  lover  still  retains  the  love  for  the 
distinct  personality,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
able  to  give  a  well-nigh  infinite  expansion  to 
that  personality,  to  invoke  its  presence  that 
it  may  aid  and  infuse  good  thoughts,  to 
tremble  before  it,  to  treat  it,  in  a  woi5,  as  the 
Catholic  devotee  treats  his  favourite  saint 
That  this  is  the  necessary  development  of 
love  all  the  philosophers  who  have  treated 
most  deeply  upon  it  are  agreed,  in  spite  of 
the  reclamations  of  the  divines. 

The  progress  of  the  poem  is  marked  quite 
as  much  by  its  chronological  succession  as 
by  the  development  of  its  idea.  The  Christ- 
mas season,  as  it  comes  round,  is  duly  noted, 
and  the  departed  friend's  birthdays  are  re- 
ligiously kept.  Thus  we  find  that  three  years 
are  assigned  as  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
the  idea,  from  the  mere  blank  f eehng  of  loss 
with  which  the  poem  begins  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  departed  with  which  it  ends.  The 
poet  does  not  conceal  from  himself  or  his 
readers  that  all  this  conclusion  is  a  dream  of 
his  own,  his  "  own  phantom  chanting  hymns," 
expressive  of  his 


"  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 

For  ever  nobler  ends." 
But  his  dream  must  be  true,  because  it  is  so 
noble : 

"  In  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 
And  dream  my  dream  and  hold  it  tma" 

And  thus  he  considers  himself  entitled  to 
describe  his  lost  friend  not  as  what  he  really 
was,  but  as  what  love  tells  him  he  would  have 
been,  with  a  lovelier  hue  lent  to  him  by  dis- 
tance. He  considers  his  own  spirit  as  wife 
to  the  departed  spirit,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  widow  is  entitled  to 
speak  of  her  lost  paragon. 

But  the  poem  embraces  more  than  the  old 
sonneteers  usually  included  in  their  intention. 
They  generally  treated  of  love  in  an  abstract 
way,  and  therefore  generalized  all  the  love- 
able  qualities  which  they  celebrated  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  distinct  image  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  person  celebrated  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  their  sonnets.  Mr.  Tennyson 
seems  to  have  resolved  to  avoid  this  defect ; 
but  his  resolution,  while  it  has  added  interest 
to  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  has  also  added 
a  polemical  tone  to  the  poem,  which  is 
slightly  out  of  time  with  the  dominant  chord 
of  sorrow.  For  when  a  strongly  individu- 
alized portrait  is  held  up  as  the  great  ideal, 
which  at  last  becomes  everywhere  present^ 
the  individual  qualities  of  the  soul  thus  por- 
trayed become  roles  and  laws  imposed  upon 
men  dogmatically.  Mr.  Tennyson's  doctrine 
may  be  sound  enough ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  codes  possible  to  be  insisted  on  as  the 
guides  of  life,  and  is  polemically  exalted 
above  all  others.  It  is  doubtless  an  excellent 
rule  to  meet  all  perplexities  and  doubts 
manfully,  without  shirlang  them,  and  yet  to 
avoid  combating  them  with  the  sole  arms  of 
reason  and  knowledge  without  the  aid  of 
obedience,  reverence,  and  wisdom.  The  ideal 
friend 

"  touched  a  janing  lyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out : 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fou^t  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strenffth, 
He  would  not  make  his  judpnent  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them ;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  fai^  his  own." 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  poem  is 
made  to  be  the  acquisition  of  this 

"  faith  that  comes  of  self-control. 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
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Until  we  close  with  all  we  lored 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  souL" 

It  has  been  said  that  *'  In  Memoriam"  is 
tinctured  with  scepticism.  The  scepticism,  if 
any,  is  only  that  which  is  found  m  the  re- 
ligious writings  of  all  those  men  who  to  en- 
hance the  greater  certainty  treat  the  lesser  as 
none  at  all,  who  because  the  next  world  is  so 
true  resolve  that  this  shall  be  only  a  dream, 
and  so,  because  they  throw  doubt  upon  that 
which  is  seen  and  known,  are  scarcely  cre- 
dited when  they  explain  that  they  do  so  only 
to  magnify  the  undoubtfulness  of  that  which 
is  invisible  and  unknown. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  poem  is  in  its 
matter  and  form  perfectly  homogeneous  to 
the  early  poetical  attitude  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
It  is  a  dream ;  it  is  a  progress  of  feelings, 
not  of  action;  it  is  moreover  a  process 
where  the  change  is  said  to  be  brought  about 
by  an  external  influence,  and  not  to  be  due 
only  to  internal  self -development.  Even  the 
poetry  itself  is  attributed  to  a  force  over 
which  the  poet  has  no  control : 

"  I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing.*' 

The  work  is  therefore,  though  published 
later,  earlier  in  relation  to  the  poet's  develop- 
ment than  "  The  Princess."  Perhaps  it  was 
begun  or  designed  shortly  after  Artnnr  Hal- 
lam's  death  in  1 833.  Some  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  course  of  composition  at  the  same 
time  as  certain  of  the  poems  published  in 
1842.  Thus  in  "Love  and  Duty"  there  is 
the  same  development  of  thought  as  here  in 
No.  27 : 

^^  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ;" 

and  in  "  The  Two  Voices"  there  are  the 
same  turns  of  thought  as  in  No.  54,  about 
nature: 

^'  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

But  in  these  quasi-sonnets  Mr.  Teonyson's 
quietism  found  its  most  natural  outlet  The 
dreaminess  and  stillness  which  reign  through- 
out the  poem  flow  in  accordance  with  its 
idea.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  contrivance 
or  manufacture.  The  art  is  concealed.  It 
does  not  seem  built  on  theory,  as  in  "  The 
Lotos-Eaters."  It  does  not  suggest  as  its 
origin  that  the  poet  said  to  himself,  "  Now 
let  us  dream,"  or,  "  Let  us  pretend  to  be 
dreaming."  The  cause  was  adequate  to  the 
effect ;  and  the  result  is  a  poem  which  on  the 
whole  may  claim  a  place,  if  not  in  the  same 
rank,  at  least  in  the  same  category  as  Pe- 
trarch's sonnets  and  canzonets,  or  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets. 


"Maud"  was  published  in  1855.  It  is 
both  psychologically  in  sentiment,  and  artis- 
tically m  expression,  a  development  of  the 
motive  of  "  Locksley  HiiU."  There  are  na- 
turally two  directions  in  which  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poetical  psychology  tends.  In  repre- 
senting man  aetermined  by  circumstances 
and  floating  down  the  stream,  he  may  exhibit 
him  eitiier  on  a  placid  current  of  love  or 
grief  or  on  a  boiling  and  surging  torrent  of 
anger  and  hate.  Tne  two  courses  have  this 
altogether  in  common,  that  both  represent 
man  as  the  playthings  of  an  external 
power : 

**  We  are  puppets,  man  in  his  pride,  and  beauty 
fair  in  her  flower. 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  we  moved  by 
an  unseen  hand  at  a  game  ?" 

The  hero  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  and  the  hero 
of  "  Maud  "  both  excuse  themselves  for  feel- 
ings and  judgments  which  they  know  are  not ' 
morally  defensible  by  an  antecedent  suffer- 
ing which  has  deprived  their  will  of  its 
power,  and  has  made  them  impotent  to  resist 
the  onset  of  pa^ion.  Both  are  strong  mus- 
cular men,  capable  of  bodily  and  even  men- 
tal endurance  as  soldiers  and  ofScers,  but  in- 
capable of  mastering  their  passions,  expell- 
ing their  dreams  of  revenge,  or  denying 
themselves  the  morose  delight  of  brooding 
over  such  dreams.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  poet  chooses  men  of  this  class  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  his  socialistic  complaints 
against  that  silent  war  between  every  man 
and  his  neighbour  which  grows  up  during  a 
lone  peace.  When  Shakespeare  has  to  make 
anidogous  complaints  he  puts  them  into  the 
mouths  of  Tullus  Aufidius's  serving-men. 
Peace,  they  say,  rusts  iron,  increases  tailors, 
breeds  ballad-makers ;  it  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
a  lethargy,  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible, 
and' a  grievous  wronger  of  neighbourhood; 
it  makes  men  hate  oneiinother,  because  they 
have  less  need  of  each  other.  If  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson puts  charges  like  these  into  more  edu- 
cated lips,  he  too  provides  that  the  servile 
tincture  shall  not  be  wanting ;  he  makes  the 
^>eaker  the  slave  of  the  ever  present  memory 
of  a  great  wrong.  As  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
matist  would  put  unpalatable  truths  into  the 
mouths  of  his  fools,  so  Mr.  Tennyson,  will- 
ing to  ventilate  his  filings  about  social  soan- 
dw,  devises  a  character  who  would  naturally 
inveigh  against  them  in  unmeasured  terms. 
Such  characters  may  be  men  of  the  school  • 
of  Shylock,  whose  wrongs  partly  justify 
their  ferocity,  and  whose  doquen<;e  and  in- 
vective beget  a  desire  to  take  away  the  just 
f rounds  of  their  malice.  The  life  of  the 
ero  of  "Locksley  Hall"  is  blighted  by 
being  crossed  in  love :  that  of  the  hero  of 
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"  Maud,"  by  a  gigantic  swindle  practiBed  on 
his  father,  whicn  caused  the  old  man's  sui- 
cide. The  boy's  memory  is  oppressed  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  night  when  he  was 
waked 

'^  By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trailed, 
by  a  whispered  fright," 

and  '*  the  shrill- edged  shriek  of  a  mother," 
when  the  coipse  was  brought  home.     He 

gows  up  lonely,  parsimonious,  revengeful 
e  is  cured  by  the  love  of  Maud,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  had  ruined  his  father. 
But  Maud's  brother,  scented  and  '^  curled 
like  an  Assyrian  bull,"  comes  between  them. 
He  strikes  his  sister's  lover,  and  is  shot  by 
him  in  a  duel.  The  murderer  flies,  returns 
to  find  Maud  dead,  becomes  mad,  and  is  re- 
stored to  reason  by  the  national  upheaval  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ciimean  War.  The 
poem  is  a  lync  monolomiey  consisting  of  en- 
•vious  invective,  gradually  mastered  by  love, 
then  the  idyllic  joy  of  love,  then  anger,  de- 
spair, madness,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
There  is  rush  and  motion  enough  in  it ;  but 
the  rush  is  that  of  a  planet  tathcr  than  that 
of  a  spirit  The  fnovement  is  determined 
by  the  motive ;  and  the  motive  is  not  created 
by  the  will  of  the  man  moved.  It  is  a  help- 
less whirl  of  a  man  overmastered  by  a  seft- 
imposed  necessity  in  the  form  of  passion. 
Such  overmastering  fatality  is  a  phase  of 
poetical  experience  which  some  of  the 
greatest  poets  have  almost  exclusively 
fastened  upon.  It  is  the  subject-matter  of 
-^Eschylus's  monotonous  sublimity.  It  is 
the  ground  idea  of  Shakespeare's  Richard 
iiL  But  Shakespeare  put  into  no  other 
of  his  dramas  the  classical  background  of  an 
overbearing  fate.  To  have  exhibited  life 
under  this  aspect  once  was  enough :  the 
great  and  universal  artist  turned  himself  to 
some  other  of  nature's  myriad  facets.  But 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  tlus  command  over 
variety.  He  can  sing  his  divisions  only  on 
one  tone.  With  him  love  is  lord  of  all,  the 
sovereign  balm  or  mortal  bane  of  the  spirit. 
For  good  or  evil,  love  is  the  only  real  power 
which  his  poetry  recognizes.  The  very  bit- 
terness of  the  hero  of  "  Maud  "  i^  distilled 
out  of  his  love  for  his  father,  and  out  of  his 
patient  self-sacrifice  to  the  service  of  his 
widowed  and  waning  mother.  The  love  of 
Maud  svteetens  this  bitterness;  but  her  loss 
drives  him  back  upon  himself,  and  nurses 
his  bitterness  into  madness. 

As  Mr.  Tennyson  carefully  adapted  his 
music  to  the  dreamy  idleness  of  his  "  Lotos- 
Eaters,"  so  he  as  carefully  adapts  his  metre 
to  the  irregular  and  hard  thoughts  in 
"Maud."  It  begins  with  the  metre  of 
"  Locksley  Hall " — the  long  trimeter  iambic, 


generally  with  one  or  two  anapsests  in  one 
or  two  of  the  even  places,  and  sometimes 
with  anapsests  in  every  place,  as  in  the  Hoe : 

*^  I  am  sick  of  the  hall  and  the  hill,  I  am  sick 
of  the  moor  and  the  main." 

• 
But  a  great  change  in  character  is  introduced 
by  making  the  alternate  lines  rhyme,  instead 
of  the  consecutive  ones.  With  such  long 
lines  this  distance  between  the  jingle  gives  a 
notion  of  rough,  uneven  motion  which  the 
poet  clearly  studied  to  produce.  In  the 
third  section  the  metre  changes  the  iambus 
and  anapsBst  for  the  trochee  and  dactyl  It 
answers  to  the  first  irresistible  impression  of 
Maud  on  the  man's  mind,  and  his  vain  ef- 
forts to  resist  it : 

"Cold  and  clear-cut  face,  why  come  you  so 
cruelly  meek, 
Breaking  a  slumber  in  which  all  spleenful 
folly  was  drowned  f 

In  the  ninth  section  the  lyric  and  love  ele- 
ment begins  to  predominate,  and  aU  runs 
comparatively  smoothly  till  the  hero  sings 
his  jov  at  Maud's  love  for  him.  Perhaps 
here  the  music  may  be  meant  to  imitate  the 
bumping  and  thumping  of  the  happy  heart, 
which  deliriously  denies  that  it  does  bump, 
and  asserts  that  it  never  before  beat  so 
smoothly : 

"I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 
friend ; 
There  is  none  like  her,  none ; 
|[  And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood. 
And  sweetlv  on  and  on, 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wished-f  or  end, 
Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  promised 
good." 

Perhaps  the  violence  of  passion  hardly  justi- 
fies the  ruggedness  of  the  measure.  The 
love  lyrics  that  succeed  are  many  of  them 
very  beautiful  One  of  them,  "  Gome  into 
the  garden,  Maud,"  at  once  struck  the  fancy 
of  musicians,  and  seemed  spontaneously  to 
clothe  itself  in  melody.  In  the  second  part, 
the  lyrics  are  meant  to  represent  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  heart  that  forfeited  its  good  just 
when  enjoyment  was  within  its  gras[)-—a 
living  deadness,  gradually  degenerating  into 
the  crisis  of  madness.  The  madness  is  found 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  second  part  It  is 
madness  with  a  method  in  it,  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  satiric  venom  of  the  dead  heart, 
rather  than  genuine  impulsive  madness.  It 
is  the  madness  rather  of  Edgar  than  of  Lear, 
of  Hamlet  than  of  Ophelia.  The  man  fan- 
cies he  is  dead  and  buried,  and  sings : 

"  Wretchedest  age,  since  Time  began, 
They  cannot  even  bury  a  man ; 
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And  tho'  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the  days  that 

are  gone 
Not  a  bell  was  runKi  not  a  prayer  was  read : 
It  is  that  which  miLKes  us  loud  in  the  world 

of  the  dead ; 
There  is  none  that  does  his  work,  not  one ; 
A  touch  of  their  ofiSce  might  have  sufficed, 
"But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their 

church, 
As  the  churches  hare  killed  their  Christ" 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  chosen  a  psychological 
subject  which  could  only  be  treated  with 
sovereign  inerrancy  by  the  poet  of  Hamlet 
and  Lear,  Among  living  Englishmen  it  is 
not  the  Laureate,  but  Mr.  Browning,  who 
approaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  treatment  of 
lijce  situations,  whether  we  regard  his  matter, 
the  subtlety  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  methodi- 
cal  ruggedness  of  his  metre,  which  is  his 
form. 

The  **  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington"  was  fitly  bound  up  with 
f^*^  Maud,"  as  a  piece  in  the  same  musical 
key;  but  its  discords  and  halting  progres- 
sions are  less  justified  by  its  thoughts  than 
are  those  in  **  Maud."  In  fact,  it  reads  like 
a  Laureate^s  obligato  accompaniment  to  a 
national  event,  prompted  by  duty  and  aspi- 
ration instead  of  creative  energy  and  inspi- 
ration. The  form  is  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  not  by  the  thoughts  of 
the  poem.  It  harmonized  with  the  cere- 
momes  of  the  day;  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  event  in  retro^ect.  Indeed,  the 
thoughts  are  almost  painfully  commonplace. 
The  author  seems  U>  have  considered  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation,  bound  to 
say  in  verse  what  the  newspapers  said  in 
prose  on  the  occasion,  and  to  dress  up  the 
thoughts  of  journalists  in  his  own  language. 
And  this  is  only  a  tj^e  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
political  position.  His  ideas  appear  in  gene- 
ral to  be  those  of  the  majority.  He  yields 
to  the  impulses  of  the  time,  or  rather  of  the 
present,  for  the  week  or  month  often  re- 
verses the  judgment  of  the  day  or  hour. 
Thus  he  assumes  the  whole  war  fervour 
of  1854  at  the  end  of  ''Maud,"  as  he  after- 
wards assumes  the  whole  hero-worship  of  the 
nation  towards  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  to  whose  memory  he 
dedicates  the  ''  Idylls  of  the  King."  Among 
the  other  poems  printed  with  ''Maud"  is 
"The  Brook,"  which  proves  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  painful  endeavours  to  assimi- 
late his  music  to  that  of  which  Walt  Whit- 
man may  stand  as  the  symbol,  he  still  culti- 
vated his  old  ear,  and  kept  up  his  unrivalled 
power  of  idyllic  composition.  "  Maud " 
seems  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  a  vein 
which  is  certainly  not  .exhausted,  but  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  does  not  seem  able  to  work 
with  perfect  success. 
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In  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  he  carried  to 
perfection  the  kind  of  poetry  which  had  al- 
ways flowed  from  him  m  the  happiest  man- 
ner. We  have  seen  how  many-sided  and 
versatile  the  idyll  becomes  in  his  hands.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  pastoral ;  but,  remaining 
fundamentally  idyllic,  it  borrows  from  every 
other  species  of  poetry,  and  becomes  dra- 
mati(5,  epic,  or  lyrical  as  well  The  "  Idylls 
of  the  King  "  are  properly  idyllic  episodes  of 
the  epic  of  Arthur,  and  are  in  themselves  far 
more  like  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  than  the 
pretended  eleventh  book  of  the  supposed 
"Epic  "  which  was  published  in  1842.  They 
are  however  fundamentallv  idyllic.  They 
all  have  their  centre  and  their  base  in  love. 
Each  idyll  exhibits  love  in  a  distinct  relation : 
— ^the  adoring  but  jealous  husband  and  the 
perfect  wife,  in  "  Enid ;"  Solomon  snared  by 
the  wiles  of  the  harlot,  in  "  Vivien ;"  a  man 
so  true  to  his  false  love  that  he  tets  his  true 
love  die  of  a  broken  heart,  in  "Elaine;"  the 
repentance  of  the  false  wife  and  the  Chris- 
tian forgiveness  of  the  wronged  husband,  in 
"  Guinevere."  There  is  plenty  of  action  in 
the  stories ;  but  the  author,  true  to  his  poetic 
nature,  exhibits  it  as  it  were  through  a  veil 
— a  dim  medium  which  seems  to  deprive 
action  of  its  sudden  resolve,  and  to  make  it 
appear  simply  a«  the  necessary  result  of 
combinations  long  preparinfi^.  The  persons 
drift  helplessly  into  action,  mstead  of  being 
arbiters  of  their  own  choice.  Thus  we  get 
a  dream  of  action  instead  of  its  imaged 
reality.  The  will  is  the  great  test  of  the 
waking  state  :  freedom  is  absent  from  dream. 
In  dreams  charactet  is' moulded  by  circum- 
staiices ;  awake,  man  is  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  circumstance.  He  builds  his 
character  out  of  circumstance,  but  is  not 
himself  built  up  by  the  stones  which  are  only 
the  materiab  of  the  edifice.  Hence  the  cor- 
relation of  dreaminess  and  fate  in  poetry. 
Mr.  Tennyson  exemplifies  in  his  worKs  this 
correlation ;  in  order  to  maintain  his  ideal 
stillness  in  passages  so  eventful  as  those  of 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  he  is  obliged  to 
conduct  his  personages  with  closed  eyes,  by 
the  speUs  of  presentiments  and  voices  which 
re-echo  in  their  ears,  leading  them,  not 
against  their  will,  but  by  compelling  their 
will  and  making  it  too  strong  to  assert  its 
own  deliberate  freedom.  Thus  when  EUine 
insists  upon  going  to  nurse  the  wounded 
Lancelot,  her  father  says  to  her : 

"  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go." 

So  she  goes.    But  in  her  going, 

"  Her  father's  latest  word  hummed  in  her  ear, 
'  Beine  so  very  wilful  you  must  go,* 
And  changed  itself  and  echoed  in  her  heart, 
'  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.' " 
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And  then,  her  task  over,  and  Lancelot  not 
being  to  be  won, 


^*  As  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o^er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating  *  Must  I  die  ? 


1 1» 


But  before  she  had  seen  Lancelot,  Elaine  had 
dreamed 

'-^  That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her  hand, 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  Some  pool  or  stream''— 

a  dream  which  presages  the  whole  course  of 
the  story.  The  presentiments  in  "Guine- 
vere" are  more  normal,  inasmuch  as  the 
presentiment  of  evil  is  one  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  consciousness  of  sin. 
The  Queen*  shuddering  at  Lancelot's  attack 
on  Modred,  as  half -foreseeing  that  the  subtle 
beast  would  track  her  guilt ;  or  seemg  in  the 
darkness  grim  faces,  and  vague  spiritual 
fears ;  or  dreaming  awful  dreams  of  standing 
in  a  vast  plain  before  the  setting  sun,  from 
which  a  ghastly  something  would  rush 
towards  her ;  or,  in  her  dread,  commanding 
Lancelot  to  go,  but  granting  him  one  last 
interview  whereby  her  presentiments  of  evil 
were  all  fulfilled — this  is  a  natural  picture  of 
guilt  The  subject  was  one  in  which  Mr. 
Tennyson's  power  had  its  proper  scope ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  subject  shows  his  conscious- 
ness of  that  power.  In  "  Vivien"  the  fatality 
of  the  action  is  helped  on  by  the  slow  old 
age  of  Merlin  the  wise,  whom  the  enchant- 
ress catches  in  her  toils.  He  knows  well, 
and  ever  learns  better,  the  evil,  untmsty  na- 
ture of  Vivien,  and  is  more  and  more  per- 
suaded and  resolved  not  to  tell  her/his 
secret  But  these  resolutions  are  only  the 
waves  on  the  surface.  His  fluttering  old 
heart  is  flattered  and  cajoled  by  the  pre- 
tended affection  of  the  young  girl ;  and  this 
cu.rint  is  ever  waxing  in  him.  The  wind 
of  reason  may  blow  against  it,  and  may  raise 
ever  angrier  waves  on  its  surface ;  they  may 
seem  to  course  upwards ;  but  the  stream  stiU 
flows  downwards  to  its  destined  precipice. 
Like  another  Samson,  he  intrusts  his  secret 
to  a  Delilah  who  has  deceived  him,  and 
whom  he  has  found  out ;  and  on  *the  first 
opportunity  his  Delilah  makes  an  end  of 
him.  Li  "Enid,"  the  stolid,  ox-like,  beef- 
witted  jealousy  of  Geraint  carries  out  the 
same  tone  of  colouring.  Nothing  could 
make  his  conduct  tolerable  except  the  notion 
that,  like  Ajax  when  he  slew  the  sheep,  he 
was  horn-mad.  His  deeds  are  only  reason- 
able with  the  reason  of  dreams :  the  logic 
of  real  life  condemns  them  as  absurdities. 


InJ  these  idylls,  Mr.  Tennyson's  refined 
style  reached  its  perfection.  In  genend, 
they  exhibit  noble  thoughts  in  noble  lan- 
guage. In  special,  there  is  a  curious  union 
of  Uie  modem  Miltonic  classicism,  framed 
on  Homeric  and  not  Latin  principles,  with 
the  romantic  ^d  sententious  diction  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Elizabethan  senten- 
tiousness  is  exemplified  in  such  passages  as 
this : 

"  When  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride  '^ 
That  I  was  halfway  down  the  slope  to  hell,  *^ 
By  overthrowing  me  you  threw  me  higher." 

A  still  more  characteristic  instance  is  the 
remark  on  Lancelot's  refusal  of  Elaine's  love 
on  account  of  his  passion  for  Guinevere: 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Clearly  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  one  who,  like 
Ben  Jonson,  would  tax  Shakespeare  with 
ridiculousness  for  the  verse,  "Caesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause ;"  nor,  like 
Mr.  Thorpe,  would  he  correct  the  forcible 
phrase  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  which  tells 
now  William  "  took  many  a  mark  of  gold 
by  right,  and  with  great  unright,  from  his 
people,  for  little  need."  This  kind  of  para- 
doxical sententiousness  is  almost  as  classical 
as  it  is  romantic.  In  Mr.  Tennyson  it  has 
this  double  relationship,  and  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  his  romanticism  and  class- 
icism are  fused  together. 

3ut  amidst  all  his  metaphvsical  imagery, 
he  always  evinces  a  truly  idyllic  contempla- 
tion of  nature  in  his  comparisons  and  de- 
scriptions. Of  this  kind  is  his  favourite 
comparison  of  a  watcher  to  a  robin  eyein<? 
the  delver ;  his  description  of  people  mount- 
ing a  hill,  and  disappearing  behind  it,  who 

"Shewed  themselves   against  the  sky,  and 
sank ;" 

of  ivy  against  a  ruin,  which  looked 

"  A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes ;  aloft,  a  grove  f 

of  men  fleeing  in  panic, "  like  a  shoal  of 
darting  fish,"  which 

"Come  slipping  o'er  their" shadows    on  the 
sand, 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin ;" 

of  the  tumultuous  eating  of  the  brigands  in 
Earl  Doorm's  Hall, 

"Feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear  them 
feed ;" 

and  of  Arthur  cashiering  the  unjust  judges 
of  his  kingdom  as 
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^^  Men  weed  the  white  horse  on  the  Berkshire 
hiUs, 
To  keep  him  hright  and  clean  as  heretofore.'^ 

So  again  Gainevere's  remark  to  Lancelot 
about  Arthur,  which  combines  the  meta- 
physical with  the  physical : 

^*  He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all, 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth ; 
The  low  sun  makes  the  colour." 

In  a  different  direction,  a  passage  on  the 
way  in  which  Elaine  in  her  meditations  pored 
over  Lancelot's  face,  clearly  exhibits  Mr. 
Tennyson's  idea  of  art : 

**  As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  foce, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best" 

Among  these  beauties  must  be  noentioned 
the  three  lyrics  in  the  three  first  idylls — 
lyrics  written,  as  usual  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
blank-verse  poems,  in  triplets,  and  here  in 
rhyme.  They  show  a  great  advance  upon 
those  in  "The  Princess,"  beautiful  as  the 
earlier  ones  were. 

In  "Enoch  Arden,"  published  in  1865, 
the  presentiment  of  a  fatality,  which  only 
forms  the  dim  background  in  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  King,"  is  brought  out  in  full  conscious- 
ness into  the  clear  light  of  day.  The  story 
is  idyllic ;  but  it  might  be  an  episode  in  an 
epic.  Its  subject  is  love,  courtship,  and 
marriage  ;  but  its  culminating  interest  lies  in 
the  self-mastery  of  the  husband,  who  returns 
as  from  the  dead  after  ten  years'  absence, 
finds  his  wife  remarried,  and  then,  not  to 
break  up  the  happiness  of  the  new  home 
which  he  has  just  seen  at  night  through  the 
garden  window,  conquers  his  own  will,  resigns 
all  the  hopes  which  have  buoyed  him  up  in 
his  long  absence,  keeps  his  secret,  lives  as  a 
poor  labourer  when  he  might  live  as  a  mas- 
ter, and  finally  dies,  having  only  confided  his 
secret  to  one.  The  subject  rives  a  tragic 
dignity  to  the  idyll,  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
hardly  ventured  upon  before  he  had  wntten 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  The  special 
peculiarity,  however,  of  the  poem,  is  the 
dominant  force  of*  presentiment  and  fore- 
cast. The  story  begins  with  the  wooing  of 
the  two  boys,  who  eventually  become  the 
successive  husbands  of  Annie  Lee. 

"  This  is  my  house,  and  this  my  little  wife," 

says  Enoch,  the  stronger : 

"  ^  Mine  too,   said  Philip,     *  turn    and    turn 
about' " 

And  then  quarrels  are  settled  by  the  little 
maiden,  speaking  oracularly  in  her  innocence, 
and  declaring  "she  would  be  little  wife  to 


both."  With  this  comes  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  will : 

"  Enoch  set 
A  piupose  evermore  before  his  eyes 
To  hoard," 

so  as  to  make  a  home  for  Annie.  Annie 
aceepts  him ;  *Phihp  sees  the  pair  sitting 
hand  in  hand,  and  reads  his  doom.  Hence- 
forth he  dwells  apart, 

"  Bearing  a  life-long  hunger  in  his  heart." 

Then,  after  seven  years  of  prosperity,  comes 
an  accident  which  half  ruins  Enoch.  In 
his  sickness 

"  He  seemed,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth. 
And  her  he  loved  a  beggar." 

So  he  prays ;  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  he 
is  offered,  uid  accepts,  a  berth  in  a  ship 
China-bound.  Annie  fights  against  the 
resolve, 

"  Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it" 

Hut  Enoch  is  steadfast,  sells  his  boats,  sets 
up  Annie  in  a  small  shop,  and  when  his 
time  comes  departs.  He  comforts  his  de- 
sponding wife :  "  I'll  be  back,  my  girl,  before 
you  know  it ;"  but  she  answers ; 

"  0  Enoch,  you  are  wise. 
And  yet  for  all  vour  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more — 
Well  then,  said  Enoch,  I  shall  look  on  yours.** 

In  his  absence  her  business  fails;  her 
youngest  child  dies ;  and  the  family,  leducod 
almost  to  beggary,  is  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  charity  of  Philip,  the  old  rejected  suitor. 
Annie  accepts  it  because  she  believes  that 

"  Enoch  lives ;  that  is  borne  in  upon  me. 
He  will  repay  you." 

But  time  passes ;  nothing  is  heard  of  Enoch, 
who  is  exercising  his  patience  under  the 
palm-trees  on  a  lonely  coral  island,  where  he 
has  been  shipwrecked.  Philip  proposes 
that  Annie  should  marry  him;  and  Annie 
answers : 

"  If  Enoch  comes — but  Enoch  will  not  come — 
Yet  wait  a  year." 

He  waits  the  year,  and  another  half-year. 
Aqnie,  urged  by  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
the  silent  reproaches  of  her  children,  prays 
for  a  sign,  opens  the  Bibje,  and  puts  her 
finger  on  the  text  "under  a  palm-tree." 
She  sees  Enoch  so  in  a  dream,  and  interprets 
it  that  he  is  in  Paradise.  So  Philip  and  she 
are  married ;  but  she  is  never  happy  till  her 
child  is  bom.    On  the  other  side  Enoch,  in 
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his  palm-island,  in  the  deaths  of  his  com- 
panions reads  his  own  warning,  "wait." 
Once  on  his  lonely  island  he  hears  the  wed- 
ding-bells, which  make  l^im  shudder.  He 
is  at  last  rescued,  and  returns,  to  find  his 
home  broken  up.  He  looks  upon  Annie^s 
face  once,  and  determines  that  she  never, 
even  in  death,  shall  look  upon  his,  so  that 
her  new  happiness  may  not  be  blighted. 
At  last  the  foreknowledge  comes  to  him 
that  he  is  to  die  within  three  days.  Of 
course,  the  pathos  and  nobleness  of  the  work 
are  not  made  up  of  this  constraining  force 
of  predestination,  reflected  in  the  prophetic 
gleams  of  presentiment,  any  more  than  the 
grandeur  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  in.  is 
made  up  of  the  fulfilment  upon  him  of  the 
curses  of  his  victims ;  but  in  both  instances 
the  fateful  element  predominates,  and  is 
made  to  give  a  prevalent  colouring  to  the 
poetry.  Li  "  Enoch  Arden  "  this  colouring 
narmonizes  with  the  long-drawn  patience  of 
the  actors,  whose  will  seems  not  to  be 
the  versatile,  ever- changing,  ever-ready,  in- 
strument which  poets  of  tne  highest  order 
are  able  to  paint,  but  rather  a  slow  growth, 
unresistingly  moulded  bv  higher  influences. 
And  the  fatality  not  only  serves  to  enforce 
Mr.  Tennyson's  idea  of  the  slow  and  fixed 
growth  of  his  vegetating  love,  but  also  di- 
rectly ennobles  the  scenes  out  of  common 
life  which  he  relates.  It  makes  one  feel 
that  the  loves  of  the  fisherman  and  miller 
are  as  great  in  themselves  as  the  loves  of 
princes,  and  that  the  same  Providence  takes 
equal  forethought  for  the  good  of  the  lowest 
and  for  that  of  the  highest  among  the  ranks 
of  men. 

"  Aylmer's  Field  "  is  a  kind  of  new  and 
improved  edition  of  "  Maud,"  reduced  from 
a  lyric  to  an  idylL  It  takes  up  the  old  story, 
so  favourite  a  one  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  of 
affections  crossed  by  pride.  There  is  the 
anffel  daughter,  the  foolish  mother,  the 
famer  possessed  by  one  idea — the  pride  of 
his  race  and  estate — ^who,  in  his  determi- 
nation not  to  let  his  daughter  marry  her  old 
playmate,  kills  her,  him,  himself,  and  his 
wife,  with  the  dagger  of  sorrow.  The 
author,  true  to  his  chosen  and  now  almost 
necessary  attitude,  surrounds  the  story  with 
all  the  accidents  which  serve  to  draw  out 
and  prolong  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  to  give 
them  a  dreamy  instead  of  a  wakeful  charac- 
ter. As  usual,  the  landscape  sympathizes 
with  this  inertia  of  the  men.  It  minisiers 
their  opiate : 

"  A  land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  com, 
Little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook, 
A  sleepy  land," 

where  Aylmers  at  the  hall  and  Averills  at 


the  rectory  were  immemorial  The  Hector's 
younger  brother  is  the  playmate  of  Edith 
Aylmer,  the  heiress.    He  is 

"Ever  welcome  at  the  hall, 
On  whose  dull  sameness  his  full  tide  of  youth 
Broke  with  a  phosphorescence  cheering  even 
My  lady." 

The  word  "phosphorescence"  is  charac* 
terisUc  of  Mr.  Tennyson;  no  other  word 
could  have  reduced  flashing  and  brilliant  in- 
telligence to  so  inert  and  calm  an  image. 
Phosphorescence  is  only  the  pale  ghost  <A 
fire — the  fire  of  dreamland,  that  bums  not 
and  hardly  illuminates,  a  fire  which  seems 
separated  by  an  infinite  distance  ftom  other 
fires,  like  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  from 
his  friends.  It  would  be  a  more  hopeful 
undertaking  to  kindle  a  match  by  the  rsj 
of  the  dog-star  than  by  the  iantem  of  the 
glow-worm.  Then  there  is  the  baronet  him- 
self, 

"  dull  and  self -involved, 
Tall  and  erect," 

but. "  mighty  courteous  in  the  main,"  who 
thinks  no  more  of  the  intimacy  of  Leolin  with 
his  daughter  than  of  the  old  Newfoundland's 
familianty  with  her.  But  when  ho  finds  ont 
the  trath,  then  comes  the  dull  persistent  pe^ 
secution,  ending  in  Edith's  death.  The  ab- 
sent lover  has  a  sympathetic  presentiment  of 
her  fate ;  and  when  he  learns  it  as  a  fact  he 
slays  himself  with  an  omamental  dagger,  her 
mysteriously  fatal  gift  The  mowu^is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  rector,  who  has  to 
preach  at  the  maiden's  funeral.  It  is  the 
same  sermon  against  the  "fee-farm  Oupid" 
which  Thackeray  loved  to  preach.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson  had  hitherto  put  it  into  the  mouths  of 
half -crazy  and  vindictive  madmen  in  "Locks- 
ley  Hall"  and  "Maud:"  here  it  softened, 
though  the  Rector's  grief  for  the  frenzied 
suicide  of  his  brother  throws  him  some- 
what into  the  same  passionate  position  as 
the  earlier  apostles  of  the  doctnne.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Tennyson  thinks  that  no  one  can 
really  see  the  harm  of  these  matches  for  con- 
venience except  those  who  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  them. 

The  diction  of  "  Enoch  Arden  "  and  "  Ay^ 
mer's  Pleld  "  is  without  the  studied  archaism 
of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  without  the 
eonscious  imitations  of  "  The  Princess."  It 
is  Hie  style  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  created 
for  himself,  to  paint  the  modem  world  and 
real  life ;  it  is  the  gradually  worked-up  result 
of  long  and  profound  artistic  study.  It  is 
also  pregnant  with  sweet  little  idyllic  con- 
ceits, which  show,  what  his  eariy  poems  did 
not  show,  a  direct  familiarity  with  nature, 
not  a  study  of  her  in  the  studio  of  the 
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painter  and  scalptor.     Sach  are  these  lines,  I 
the  second  more  than  the  first : 

"Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave." 

"The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face." 

'*  Sea  Dreams "  is  the  story  of  a  married 
couple  who  take  their  sick  child  to  a  bathing- 
place.  There  the  man  meets  an  oily  preacher- 
tike  banker  who  has  swindled  him  out  of  his 
money.  The  helpless  wrath  of  the  man  is 
kindled  by  the  swindler's  unotaons  greeting; 
and  the  plot  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is,  con- 
sists in  the  wife's  trying  to  make  her  hus- 
band more  charitable  by  the  aid  of  his  own 
and  her  dreams.  They  however  do  not 
wring  the  desired  forgiveness  from  him  till 
she  tells  him  that  the  man  has  died  suddenly. 
He  receives  the  news  with  an  epigram  which 
felicitously  appropriates  the  idea  of  a  well- 
known  line  of  Rogers : 

"  He  has  a  heart,  and  get  his  speeches  by  it" 

Mr.  Tennyson  makes  his  clerk  exclaim : 

"Dead?    he?    of  heart  disease?  what  heart 
had  he 
To  die  of?" 

llien  the  woman  inculcates  the  moral  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  steadily  from  the  first  in- 
culcated from  time  to  time — ^the  moral  of  the 
ultimate  restitution  of  all  things,  when  the 
evil  shall  become  good  again : 

"  If  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too.  .  .  . 
His  angel  broke  his  heart ;" 

and  the  man,  after  a  struggle,  and  with  a 
protest  against  the  doctrine, 

"  His  deeds  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come," 

adds,  "I  do  forgive  him."  There  is  not 
much  in  the  poem  but  its  sweet  diction ;  and 
Mr.  Tennyson's  music  is  so  sweet  that  he 
sometimes  charms  men  into  listening  to  what 
is  intrinsically  not  worth  the  pains. 

"The  Grandmother"  is  the- sorrow  of  an 
old  woman  who  has  just  heard  of  her  eldest 
son's  death  at  the  age  of  inore  than  seventy 
years.  Her  grief  has  to  break  through  the 
mists  of  a  memory  grown  stiff  and  solid,  re- 
taining ancient  images  and  admitting  no 
new  ones.  She  talks  of  the  old  man  just 
gone  as  he  was  when  she  first  nursed  him, 
chubby  and  rosy,  on  her  knees.  The  slowly 
moving,  half-frozen  intelligence^  the  misty 
affections  fixed  not  on  what  is  fcut  on  what 
was,*  the  weariness  of  life  in  the  woman  of 
fourscore  and  ten,  form  a  subject  exactly 
suited  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  ideal,  and  are  there- 
fore hit  off  with  rare  power  and  pathos. 

The  "  Northern  Farmer "  is  a  happy  so- 


lution of  Miendelssohn's  doubt  whether  there 
was  in  nature  any  such  thing  as  a  serious 
scherzo.  The  Boeotian  dialect,  the  unsus- 
picious frankness  of  the  dying  farmer,  who 
says  exactly  what  he  thinks,  without  the 
least  consciousness  that  his  thoughts  are 
shocking  to  pious  ears,  and  justifies  all  his 
hard  dealings  by  the  plea  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  the  land,  by  the  parson,  by  the 
squire,  and  by  "  Bessy  Mams's  bam  " — all 
this  makes  the  poem  itself  highly  humorous, 
with  a  humour  akin  to  Thackeray's.  The 
optimism  of  the  farmer,  who  considers  that 
every  man  in  doing  what  he  does  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  that  when  duties  clash  each 
man's  clear  path  is  to  keep  his  own  rule,  is 
excellent;  and  so  is  his  determination  to 
stick  to  his  own  rule  of  a  pint  of  ale  nightly 
and  a  quart  on  market  nights,  spite  of  doc- 
tor and  parson,  though  they  perhaps  do  their 
duty  too  in  forbidding  it  The  stolid  fixed 
idea  in  his  head  is  one  of  those  materialized 
statuesque  mental  states  which  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  always  chosen  for  his  favourite  nurse- 
ling 

Among  the  miscellanies  of  1865,  "Tltho- 
nus,"  which  had  appeared  earlier  in  a  perio- 
dical, is  the  most  noteworthy.  This  classi- 
cal fable  is  one  of  those  which  readily 
precipitate  themselves  round  the  pole  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  battery.  The  old  man,  the  bed- 
fellow of  Aurora,  who  had  obtained  from 
her  the  sad  gift  of  immortality,  forgetting  to 
couple  his  request  with  that  for  perpetual 
youth,  now  vainly  seeks  release  and  envies 
the 

"  Happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die. 
And  Uie  still  happier  dead." 

"  The  Holy  Gnul,"  which  was  published 
in  1870,  completes  the  "  Idylls  of  tne  King," 
and  unites  them  into  a  connected  epic.  It 
gives  an  introduction  called  "  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,"  and  two  new  idylls,  "  The  Holy 
Grail"  and  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  whose 
place  is  to  be  between  "Elaine"  and 
"  Guinevere ;"  the  conclusion  is  "  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur."  This  is  identical  with  the 
"Morte  d* Arthur"  of  1842,  except  that  a 
new  beginning  is  added,  and  it  is  divested  of 
the  introduction  and  epilogue,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  explained  it  to  be  the 
eleventh  canto  of  a  destroyed  epic.  This 
poem  is  said  to  be  "  connected  with  the  rest 
m  accordance  with  an  early  project  of  the 
author's."  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  have 
eariy  projected  an  epic  poem  on  Arthur,  but 
scarcely  such  a  one  as  is  now  made  up.  In 
the  first  design  it  seems  to  have  been  intend- 
ed to  allow  the  magical .  and  mysterious 
machinery  of  ^e  mediSBval  legend  to  jgive 
the  predominant  tone  to  the  poem.     This 
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tone  was  supreme  in  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur ;" 
in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King "  it  had  retired 
to  the  background,  thrust  out  of  the  way,  but 
not  out  of  mind.  "When  the  poem  was  to 
be  completed  in  a  way  to  allow  the  early 
canto  to  be  used  as  its  conclusion,  the  new 
additions  had  necessarily  to  be  mside  to  har- 
monize with  both  the  parts  which  had  to  be 
joined.  Hence  these  new  poems  have  an 
earlier  smack  than  the  '*  IdyUs  of  the  Eong." 
They  stand  between  them  and  the  "  Morte 
d' Arthur."  Or,  to  speak  with  more  spe- 
ciality, "  The  Coming  of  Arthur  "  and  "  The 
Holy  Grail,*'  especially  the  latter,  are  entirely 
magical  and  mystical;  while  "Pelleas  and 
Ettarre "  is  a  love  idyll,  a  study  of  a  dif- 
ferent phase  of  love,  that  of  the  honourable 
and  inexperienced  boy  for  the  mocking  jilt 
who  only  begins  to  love  him  really  when  she 
has  lost  him  and  turned  his  true  love  into  a 
fixed  resolve  to  contemn.  Thus  the  com- 
pleted epic  of  Arthur  carefully  eschews  all 
that  is  epic  in  the  legend.  It  extracts  from 
the  story  its  fantastic  and  its  pathetic  epi- 
sodes, and  occupies  itself  entirely  with  them, 
only  affording  passing  allusions  and  brief 
studies  to  the  epical  parts  of  the  story, 
which  concern  the  conduct  of  Arthur  as 
hero,  king,  and  saviour  of  his  country. 

In  "  The  Holy  Grail,"  amidst  the  fantastic 
and  beautiful  mediaeval  legends,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son contrives  to  teach  his  lesson.  Arthur, 
flower  of  kings,  is,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  images 
him,  much  too  commonplace,  or  too  sensible, 
to  go  on  the  quest.  He  has  his  definite 
woA  to  do,  which  done,  but  not  before,  he 
can  afford  to  dream.  After  it  is  done  he 
says: 

• 

**  Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Gome,  as  they  will ;  and  nuiny  a  tiine  they 

come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth. 
This  light  thatjstrikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air, 
But  vision — ^yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
*Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  one 
Who  rose  again." 

This  is  as  if  he  said :  Our  only  knowledge 
of  material  reality  comes  from  our  duties 
and  our  needs :  we  are  obliged  to  act  to- 
wards things  as  if  they  were  real :  but  the 
moment  action  ceases  and  thought  begins, 
then  reality  begins  to  evaporate ;  all  turns  to 
dream:  we  are  certain  of  nothing  but  the 
cogito  ergo  sum,  the  existence  of  self  as  a 
thinking  being ;  and  on  this  certainty  we  build 
up  further  certainties — ^first  our  immortality, 
next  the  being  gf  Gk>d,  lastly  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  With  this  conclusion ,  so  strong- 
ly held,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Tenny- 


son should  have  been  considered  a  sceptic. 
He  is  a  sceptic  in  the  same  sense,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  Descartes  is  a  sceptic 
—because  his  philosophy  begins  in  doubt 
But  it  is  not  founded  on  doubt.  Doubt  in 
this  system  merely  clears  away  everything 
till  the  doubter  comes  to  the  solid  ground  of 
indubitable  fact.  His  scepticism  is  not  ab- 
solute, its  own  end  and  object,  but  relatiTe, 
a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  that  end  is  certain 
knowledge.  If  this  is  scepticism,  the  whole 
thought  of  the  world  has  been  sceptical  since 
Descartes.  To  Mr.  Tennyson,  when  the 
whole  world  of  eye  and  ear  has  been  evapo- 
rated to  a  mere  vision,  this  vision  becomes 
the  veil  which  God  weaves  both  to  reveal 
and  conceal  Himself : 


ii 


Is  not  the  vision  He  ?  though  He  be  not  that 

which  he  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we 

not  live  in  dreams  ? 


This  he  calls  "  the  higher  pantheism."  It  is 
a  pantJieism  which  asks,  ^^  Is  He  not  all  bat 
thou  ?"  It  therefore  leaves  to  each  spirit  its 
own  personality,  looking  upon  individoal 
minds  perhaps  as  shuttles  in  God's  great 
loom,  wherein  He  weaves  the  veil  through 
which  men  see  Him.  But  we  do  not  look 
for  severe  logic  in  dreams.  A  pantheism 
where  all  that  is  individual  and  finite  mind  is 
not  God  at  aU,  and  all  that  is  material  is  a 
vision  which  seems  and  is  not,  which  is  not 
Gk)d  but  only  represents  Him  and  stands  for 
Him,  is  not  in  any  true  sense  Pantheism  at 
all,  lower  or  higher. 

Among  the  poems  published  with  these 
idylls  is  one  called  "  Wages,"  which  embodies 
the  first  of  Arthur's  principles — that  action 
is  the  first  duty,  and  dreaming,  if  a  duty  at 
all,  only  secondary.  Virtue  has  no  wages; 
if  she  aim  at  glory  she  is  not  virtue  at  all : 

**  She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 
seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a 
summer  ^y, 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to 
die."  . 

This  confession  cuts  away  all  supposition 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  attributes  any  real  good- 
ness to  the  quietude  which  from  "  The 
Lotos-Eaters."  to  his  last  poem,  "  Lucretius," 
he  attributes  to  the  highest  beatitude : 

"  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Would  follow,  centered  in  eternal  calm  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm !  and  such. 
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Not  all  80  fine,  nor  so  diyine  a  calm, 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go." 

It  is  a  characteristic  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  should  at  last  put  the  most  finish- 
ed utterance  of  his  own  youthful  creed  into 
the  mouth  of  Lucretius,  and  should  have 
corrected,  not  to  say  contradicted  it,  by  the 
mouth  of  Arthur,  his  ideal  knight, 


ti 


Who  reyerenced  his  conscience  as  his  king." 


The  "  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,"  is  not 
so  successful  as  the  first  of  the  series.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  the  humour  of  the  first 
consbted  in  the  old  man's  frank  contradic- 
tion to  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
morals,  and  his  justification  of  his  breach  of 
the  minor  virtues  by  his  asserted  observance 
of  tlie  greater  ones.  After  so  successful  an 
effort,  Mr,  Tennyson  was  not  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  his  northern  farmer 
not  exactly  an  apostle  of  lus  evangel,  that  no 
young  man  or  young  woman  is  to  be  thwarted 
in  love  or  forced  to  resist  the  impulse  to  marry 
— ^not  exactly  an  apostle,  but  a  Helot,  warning 
'others  from  tlie  vice  by  his  own  hard  and 
remorseless  doctrine  that  a  man  should  marry, 
not  for  love,  but  for  "  proputty#"  In  show- 
ing up  a  maxim  so  partially  acknowledged 
and  capable  of  such  foolish  applications,  no 
humourist  could  achieve  the  same  success  as 
when  the  unqtestioned  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  some  equally  unquestioned  article 
of  good  manners,  is  the  subject  of  his  ironical 
raifleiy. 

It  IS  clear  that  «  The  Window,"  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's last  publication,  though  not  his  last 
work,  was  not  intended  to  weigh  for  much  in 
the  estimate  of  his  poetry.  It  was  written 
for  music,  and  consists  of  a  cyclus  of  a  dozen 
lyrics,  expressing  the  progress  of  a  lover's 
feelings,  as  he  contemplates  his  mistress's 
window,  through  the  course  of  a  successful 
suit.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  lyric  of  the 
middle  part  of  *'  Maud  "  and  the  old  ballad 
with  its  pictorial  or  interjectional  burden, 
like  "  Heigh-ho  to  the  green  holly,"  or 
"  Green  grow  the  rashes,  O."  On  similar 
orthodox  principles  does  Mr.  Tennyson  con- 
stract  his  "  When  the  winds  are  up  in  the 
morning,"  "  Vine,  vine,  and  eglantine," 
"  Bite,  frost,  bite,"  and  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
sent series.  Perhaps  the  old  burdens  sounded 
as  affected  to  those  who  first  heard  them  as 
these  new  burdens  may  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. By  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  inter- 
jectional phrases  are  more  cherished  for  the 
associations  with  which  familiarity  surrounds 
them  than  for  what  they  directly  denote. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Time  may  not  dress 
up  these  songs  with  similar  feelings,  and 


carry  them  down  to  posterity  in  the  good 
company  to  which  they  evidently  aspire. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems,  perhi^  the  most  general  and 
most  comprehensive  is  its  youtMulness.     It 
is  not  merely  the  poetry  which  the  mature 
guardian  would  judge  to  be  harmless  virgi- 
nibus  puerisque,  for  youths  and  maidens,  but 
it  is  tbe  poetry  which  is  calculated  to  t^o 
most  directly  to  the  heart  of  such  unsophis- 
ticated readers.     It  is  youthful  in  its  meta- 
physics, in  its  religious  views,  in  its  views  of 
nature,  in  its  politics,  in  its  social  theories, 
and  in  its  pathos.     As  for  the  metaphysics, 
there  can  be  no  philosophy  more  naturally 
grateful  to  the  young  mind  than  the  notion 
that  matter  is  a  dream ;  that  it  is  only  by 
some  inexplicable  necessity,  which  it  is  oux 
happiness  to  represent  as  a  duty,  that  we  are 
bound  4*0  matter,  and  made  dependent  on 
food  and  raiment  and  air  and  snelter ;  but 
that>  our  mere  duty  once  accomplished,  we 
are  free  as  air  to  question  the  reality  of  all 
that  we  have  \>een  doing,  and  to  advance  the 
supreme  reality  of  our  visions  by  denying 
the  reality  of  our  sensations.     Then  again, 
the  union  of  a  general  Christianity  wiui  an 
imaginary  and  merely  sentimental  pantheism 
is  a  youthful  phase  of  religiosity ;  this  too 
stands  in  close  connection  with  the  supersti- 
tious reliance  on  presentiments,  on  the  fatal 
significance  of  random   words,  on   chance 
omens  and  their  mystical  sense.     Even  the 
religious  difficulties  which  the  poet  encoun- 
ters and  controverts  are  those  which  specially 
strike  the  youthful  imagination,  but  hardly 
live  in  the  reason  of  the  grown  man.     They 
are  imaginary  difficulties.     He  is  quite  right 
in  implying  that  there  is  no  arguing  against 
the  argument :  "  The  solar  system  is  one  in 
an  inconceivable  multitude  of  similar  sys- 
tems ;  therefore  Christianity,  which  makes 
man  the  moral  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
false."     Such  fancies  can  only  be  evicted  by 
the  same  door  by  which  they  gained  posses- 
sion, that  of  the  feelings.      There   is  no 
reasoning  a  man  or  boy  out  of  an  opinion  he 
was  never  reasoned  into.    The  poetry  too  is 
youthful  in  its  appreciation  of  time.     The 
boy  has  all  life  before  him,  and  he  has  no 
idea  how  little  is  that  all.    He  is  ready,  with 
the  Greek  scholasticus,  to  accept  the  custody 
of  a  raven  in  order  to  see  whether  it  really 
lives  a  hundred  years.     He  can  therefore 
put  up  with  the  slow  motion,  molecular  and 
not  mechanical,  which  Mr.  Tennyson  assigns 
to  the  passions  and  development  of  men. 
f'Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time,"  says 
the  old  poet, 

**  My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires  and  more  slow." 
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However  contradiotoiy  this  tardy  action  may 
be  to  the  hot  blood  of  yoath,  it  falls  in  with 
the  worMngs  of  the  yontVs  brain,  and  with 
the  metaphysics  appropriate  to  his  age. 
He  can  mnse  upon  the  idea,  however  impa- 
tient he  might  bo  of  having  to  act  upon  it 
Then  the  very  monotony  and  narrowness  of 
range  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  have  their 
strict  analogues  in  the  youthful  intelligence. 
The  young  intellect  is  the  home  of  formal 
logic — of  that  logic  which  carries  out  the 
few  principles  it  knows  into  all  their  deduced 
results,  without  check  from  the  exceptional 
facts  and  modifying  conditions  which  only  a 
mature  experience  can  supply.  To  such  an 
intelligence  the  very  perfection,  however 
monotonous,  with  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
carried  out  his  ideal,  and  shed  the  phospho- 
rescence of  dreamland  round  the  images  of 
fact,  must  be  a  source  of  keen  pleasure.  If 
it  is  not  logical,  it  is  at  least  the  dreamy 
substitute  for  logic,  and  therefore  hy perice- 
cal. For  the  poet  may  claim  as  fairly  to  be 
super  logicam,  as  the  Emperor  supra  gmn- 
maticam.  Again,  Mr.  Tennyson's  politics 
have  all  the  graceful  characteristics  of  the 
youth.  Indeed,  with  a  poet's  tact,  he  very 
often  puts  his  political  utterances  into  the 
mouths  of  young  university  men.  There  is 
in  these  utterances,  not  the  union,  but  the 
mixture,  of  three  qualities — ^the  refinement 
which  keeps  a  man  apart  from  violebt  action 
in  the  present,  the  dreamy  fmth  in  the  past, 
and  the  unborn  movement  within  which  wis- 
pers  of  a  better  future ;  all  these  are  found 
fermenting  in  the  young  heart  and  brain,  as 
well  as  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry.  Then  his 
politics  have  in  them  the  S3anpathetic  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  and  all  its  admiration,  not 
for  the  hidden  great,  whom  the  want  of 
research  disables  the  young  from  compre- 
hending, but  for  the  main  actors  on  the 
world's  stage,  for  the  acknowledged  great, 
especially  when  they  are  in  temporary  dis- 
favour. He  has  also,  to  the  full,  the  patrio- 
tic confidence  which  might  be  so  graceful 
and  becoming  in  the  young  midshipman; 
and,  with  all  bis  overflovdng  di^st  at  the 
sordid  knaveries  of  a  life  given  up  to  trade, 
he  grows  dithyrambic  over  the  greedy  gripes 
who  becomes  a  determined  patriot  when  his 
country  is  in  danger,  and  over  the  dissolute 
drawler  who  in  the  battle  can  face  his  enemy 
like  a  hero.  Such  sudden  resurrections  of 
his  countrymen  out  of  the  mud  into  the 
clear  firmament  seem  to  give  the  poet  a  new 
confidence  in  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
the  clay  out  of  which  English  nature  is 
moulded ;  and  he  has  more  joy  over  such 
repentances  than  over  any  amount  of  steady 
excellence,  wearisome  in  its  sameness.  In 
all  this  there  is  a  youthfulness  of  sentiment 


which'  must  carry  with  it  all  the  youthful 
sympathies  left  even  in-  mature  readers. 
Such  readers  will  also  recognise  a  wealth  of 
imaednation  and  illustration  which  could 
only  be  looked  for  fitom  the  mind  of  the 
grown  man,  and  a  versatility  and  familiarity 
with  the  technical  resources  <^  his  art  which 
are  incompatible  with  an  artist  Hterally 
youthful.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  mature 
reader  with  Mr.  Tennyson  will  hardly  stand 
the'testjof  too  much  repetition,  and,  still  less, 
of  comparison  with  profounder  poets.  His 
characters  come  out  not  as  real  men,  but  as 
boys  and  girls  acting  the  parts  of  m^n  and 
women  in  their  Christmas  games.  The 
words  he  puts  into  their  mouths  are  full  of 
beauty  and  refinement ;  but  they  illustrate 
only  a  narrow  segment  of  that  humanity 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  poetry,  at  its 
highest  power,  to  exhibit  in  myriad-sided 
completeness. 


Art.    V.  —  Thk    Sects  op  the    Russiai 

Church. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Russiau  Church  and  its 
clergy  is  a  knowledge  of  the  national  religion, 
not  in  its  intrinsic  nature,  but  only  in  its 
official  externals.  It  teUs  nothing  of  that 
hidden  Church,  sprung  from  the  uationil 
life,  towards  the  development  of  which  the 
whole  people  has  been  working  together 
from  at  least  the  earliest  period  of  Byzantine 
domination,  and  is  still  working  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  however  persistently  and  cruelly 
the  hierarchy,  both  of  Church  and  State, 
keeps  req^wmg  its  endeavours  to  extirpate 
and  destroy  it.  This  growing  plant  is  Kos- 
sian  sectarianism.  The  life-blood  of  the  na- 
tion beats  in  it  strong  and  uncorrupt :  modem 
Russia  proclaims  t&^t  within  it  the  fature  of 
the  Russian  world  is  germinating.  Certainly 
many  of  its  manifestations  make  a  far  more 
novel,  and  occasionally  a  more  repulsive, 
impression  upon  the  West  European  specta- 
tor than  the  lifeless  power  and  splendour  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  beneath  whose  dull 
weight  all  freedom  of  thought  must  inevita- 
bly be  stified.  And  this  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  investigating  that  mysterious  influence 
of  Russian  sectarianism  which  has  already 
raised  it  to  be  a  powerful  opponent  of  the 
nding  Government,  the  Church,  and  society. 
The  Russian  sects  have  been  perBecutod 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  authoritios  of 
the  Orthodox  State  Church,  but  most  severe- 
ly and  persistently  since  Peter  l  united  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  wiA  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Czar.      It  resulte 
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yery  natnrallj  from  this,  witbont  seeMng  for 
other  ezplaniitions  of  the  fact,  that,  aDtil  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  pnblic,  not  only 
of  Europe,  bnt  even  of  Russia,  was  quite  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  sectarianism  in  the 
Russian  Chnrch«  If  any  Orthodox  theologian 
had  busied  himself  with  inmimng  into  it,  he 
would  have  been  forbidden  by  the  censors  of 
tbe  Synod  to  print  his  work,  and  would  have 
sufEsred  numbeiiess  persecutions  at  the  hands 
of  the  hierarchy,  for  venturing  so  much  as  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  such  heresies.  The 
political  government  would  have  considered 
nim  as  a  direct  accomplice  in  a  political 
crime,  and  the  more  so  the  more  frankly  and 
scientifically  he  had  endeavotired  to  execute 
bis  task ;  for  Peter  i.  established  the  princi- 
ple that  sectarianism  was  not  a  mere  heresy, 
m  the  sense  of  the  Western  Churches,  but 
treason,  a  crimen  l»sfiB  roajestatis,  for  which 
the  Russian  laws  decreed  death  or  banish- 
ment to  Siberia.  In  spite  of  this  law,  the 
most  varied  manifestations  of  sectarianism 
have  always  been  interwoven  with  Russian 
popular  life ;  and  the  State,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  principle  of  conduct,  has  ignored 
their  existence,  and  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
formal  repudiation.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not 
desisted  from  the  persecution  of  individual 
sects,  while  from  time  to  time  it  has  establish- 
ed a  modus  vivendi  with  others,  which  were 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  force.  This 
point  will  recur  further  on.  At  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of  aU 
the  efforts  of  Orthodoxy  and  all  the  power 
of  the  State,  not  one  of  the  known  sects  of 
the  Russian  Church  has  really  been  stamped 
out,  although  occasionally  one  or  anotiier  has 
been  frightened  into  conceahnent,  or  over- 
shadowed by  the  greater  prominence  of  other 
forms  of  sectarianism.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
this  could  not  have  been  so  unless  a  strong 
bias  for  reli^ous  speculation^  and  a  still 
stronger  inclination  for  mystic  associations, 
had  been  inherent  in  the  national  character. 
This  is  the  simple  explanation  of  many  of  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  Russian  sectari- 
anism. The  first  of  these  is  the  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Raskol,  imder  which  term  the  Rus- 
sians comprehend  the  entire  body  of  ecclesi- 
astical dissent — all  sectarianism  and  heresy ; 
for  though,  as  will  be  seen  better  presently, 
the  origin  of  the  most  important  sects  of  the 
present  day  is  connected  with  the  great  schism 
m  the  Russian  Church,  it  is  imdeniable  that 
other  sects  still  existing  'had  separated  at  a 
far  earlier  date.  Furthermore,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  old,  and  the  rise  of  new  sects,  the 
consistent  extension  of  the  collective  Raskol, 
would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  not 
been  a  national  veneration  to  insure  its  sup- 
port, and  a  consequent  sympathy  and  favour 


on  the  part  of  the  Ortiiodox  population  not 
belonging  to  it  No  instance  exists  of  any 
sect  or  its  religious  observances  having  been 
denounced  by  the  people.  This  however 
does  not  imply  an  opposition  in  principle  on 
their  part  to  the  Ortnodox  Churcn,  or  an  ani- 
mosity against  the  Gk>vemment,  but  only  a 
certain  feeHng  oi  solidarity  of  interests  with 
the  schismatics  against  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  The  sects  are  recruited,  without 
exception,  from  the  lower  orders — ^the  real 
mass  of  the  nation.  Only  there  do  they  seek 
their  proselytes.  Indeed  they  are  obliged  to 
place  themselves  consciously  in  antagonism 
to  all  that  is  known  as  modem  cultivation 
amon^  the  upper  classes.  Even  those  secta- 
rian elements  which  in  themselves  are  regard- 
ed as  senseless,  become  radiant  with  the  halo 
of  nationality  ;  whilst  the  culture  of  the 
upper  classes  is  condemned  as  anti-national, 
and,  if  not  treasonable,  at  Yeast  unfaithful  to 
Russia.  Herein  lie  the  seeds  at  once  of  the 
material  vitality  and  the  spiritual  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Raskol,.  both  of  which  are  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  character- 
istic of  all  its  individual  manifestations. 

This  fact  in  the  history  of  civilisation  must 
be  grained  before  a  clue  can  be  found  to  the 
labyrinth  of  Russian  sectarianism.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  incomprehensible  that  a 
people,  the  great  mass  of  which  slitisfies  its 
religious  needs  so  completely  in  the  external 
worship  and  ceremonial  of  a  spiritually  life- 
less State  Church,  should  nevertheless  have 
developed  in  its  midst  a  sectarianism  so 
strong  tiiat,  though  the  priestly  caste  and  the 
educated  laity  have  no  share  in  it,  its  members 
are  counted  by  millions.  These  millions  do 
not  group  themselves  round  formed  theologi- 
cal systems,  such  as  are  found  am^ng  the 
schismatics  of  more  contemplative  nations 
like  the  Orientals,  or  round  fundamental  eccle- 
siastical difierences,  but  are  classified  mainly 
according  to  isolated  ideas,  mere  outward 
ritualistic  forms,  such  as  the  various  modes 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  different 
pronunciations  of  the  name  Jesus,  and 
similar  details.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  look  for  any  worldly 
advantages,  or  any  relief  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  daily  life,  by  means  of  their  dissent, 
which  has  always  entailed  privation,  persecu- 
tion, and  enmity.  Their  heresies  excite  them 
to  a  horrible  pitch  of  fanaticism,  which  at 
times  not  merely  degenerates  into  suicidal 
monomania,  but  makes  self-immolation  the 
essence  and  substance  of  practical  religion. 
Such  phenomena  in  the  li^  of  a  people,  re- 
curring through  centuries  with  frequency, 
consistency,  and  general  acquiescence,  cannot 
be  fortuitous.  It  would  be  natural  to  re- 
cognise in  them  the  yearning  of  the  popular 
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mind  to  satisfy  its  needs,  even  if  amid  the 
flactuations  of  fortune  the  consciousness  of 
those  needs  had  become  lost  to  the  masses, 
and  had  only  floated  dimly  before  the  mind 
of  the  sectarians  themselves.  The  first  ques- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  :  Is  the  Russian 
Raskol  in  its  different  aspects  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  national  want  of  a  spiritual  reform 
in  the  Orthodox  Church?  This  must  be 
doubted.  The  Russian  national  character 
does  not  strive  in  any  other  direction  for  a 
spiritualization  of  forms  and  institutions  de- 
rived from  antiquity ;  and  those  sects  which 
originated  in  the  official  reforms  attempted 
by  Nikon,  and  in  opposition  to  him  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  schism,  are  most  widely 
spread,  have  attained  the  strongest  influence 
upon  the  national  life,  and  have  gradually 
risen  to  such  power  among  the  people  that 
even  the  Government  has  had  to  abandon  its 
hostility,  and  be^n  obliged  to  tolerate  their 
existence.  This  group  of  sects  is  generally 
called  the  Old  Believers ;  and  they  are  re- 
garded as  such  special  representatives  of 
dissent  that  the  collective  term  Raskolniki 
(apostates,  heretics)  is  in  popular  phraseology 
applied  to  them  alone  among  all  the  schisma- 
tics. On  the  other  hand,  in  these,  as  in  all 
the  other  sects,  which,  however  different  in 
form  and  expression,  are  still  by  their  nature 
intimately  connected,  there  is  a  common 
endeavour  to  formulate  into  religious  dogmas 
the  socialistic  and  communbtic  tendencies  of 
Russian  nationality.  It  would  scarcely  be  a 
paradox  to  say  that  the  Russian  Raskol  is 
merely  a  religious  expression  of  national 
socialism.  This  aphorism  is  far  from  being 
a  Euffiqient  explanation  of  Russian  sectari- 
anism ;  but  it  contains  a  partial  truth  which 
deserves^  some  development  Those  sects 
which  are  furthest  from  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  even  lie  almost  outside  the  pale  of  Ori- 
ental Christianity,  are  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  The  oldest  i^pear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Russia  simultaneously  with 
Byzantine  Christianity,  though  by  another 
road,  perhaps  through  the  scattered 
Gnostics  of  the  East:  the  youngest,  on  the 
contrary,  derive  their  origin  from  the  theoso- 
phistic  and  mystic  influences  of  West-Euro- 
pean immigrants,  and  hardly  date  further 
back  than  the  last  century,  and,  in  part,  not 
beyond  the  epoch  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion. 
In  any  case  the  ori^y^n  of  both  is  unconnected 
with  the  schism  in  the  Church.  Among  these 
sects,  which  are  sometimes,  though  errone- 
ously, comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Duchoborzi — their  correct  designation  being 
Spiritualists — the  sociaiisUc  element  does  not 
figure  prominently  as  the  dogmatic  basis  of 
their  tenets.  This  is  natural;  for,  at  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  oldest  among  them, 


the  nation  had  not  been  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes — ^privileged  masters,  and  lerfs 
without  rights  or  propeety.  'Personal  free- 
dom and  the  prop3rty  of  commanes  were 
comparatively  well  recognised.  The  need  of 
a  social  reform,  to  re-establish  them  apon  a 
national  basis,  was  not  the  motive  of  the 
western  founders  of  the  later  spiritualistic 
sects.  Their  object  was  the  promulgation  of 
a  Qew  system  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrines  of  universal  equality,  of  com- 
mon possession  of  property,  and  kindred  so- 
cialistic and  communistic  principles,  prevail 
among  all  the  Old  Believers,  and  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  tenets  of  sects  caused  by  the 
schism  in  the  Church,  and  the  violent  re- 
forms of  Peter  the  Great  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  not' serfdom  and  aristocratic  mo- 
nopoly of  power  established  during  the  Tartar 
domination?  Were  not  both  of  them  de- 
veloped under  the  rule  of  suoceeding  Caan, 
with  whom  the  Orthodox  Hierarchy  went 
hand  in  hand  in  oppressing  the  peasants  and 
extirpating  the  political  rights  of  municipali- 
ties ?  Was  it  not  finally  Peter  the  Great  who 
invested  serfdom  with  a  legal  sanction,  crea- 
ted the  Patriarchate  of  the  Czar,  and  bj 
despotic  means  grafted  the  civilisation  of 
foreign  countries  upon  Russian  nationality! 
Would  not  sectarianism  under  such  a  harden 
naturally  have  taken  a  social  character,  as  a  re- 
action of  the  popular  mind  against  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  ruling  powers,  even  if  the  elements 
of  socialism  had  not  previously  been  exiating 
in  the  national  temperament  of  Russia  \  But 
these  elements  were  in  fact  already  existing. 
They  had  given  the  commune  its  national 
organization  before  Russia  existed  as  a  State; 
and  they  preserved  it  for  two  centuries,  do^ 
ing  which  the  first  beginnings  of  the  State 
disappeared  again  beneath  the  Tartar  mle. 
This  very  period  of*  national  humiliation  was 
employed  by  the  nobility  and  Church  to 
establish  thefr  privileged  position  over  the 
mass  of  the  people,  by  undermining  those 
institutions  which  had  grown  up  from  the  na- 
tion itself.  It  cannot  then  be  wondered  at 
that  tl^  bulk  of  the  community  regard  the 
nobility  as  apostates  from  the  really  national 
organism,  and  resent  the  absence  of  that 
jealous  guardianship  and  practice  of  Christian 
doctrines  in  the  State  Church  which  the 
Church  herself  enjoins.  Had  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  people  been  greater,  and 
had  the  chasm  between  the  upper  and  lower 
strata  of  thejpopulation  been  less,  perhaps  po- 
litical movements  or  revolutions  might  have 
determined  the  course  of  Russian  history. 
Had  not  the  beginnings  of  the  Byzantine  work 
of  civilization  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
centuries  of  Tartar  domination,  a  systematic 
religious  reform  might  perhaps  have  develop- 
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ed  itself.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  no 
schools  were  any  longer  existing  :  only  here 
and  there,  and  that  quite  exceptionally,  was 
a  clergyman  to  be  found  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  that  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
language,  which  was  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  people ;  so  that  the  religious  anarchy  of 
all  classes  of  society  was  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  the  genenu  intellectual  and  meterial 
d^eneration.  Sects  which  took  their  rise 
under  such  conditions  could  devise  no  re- 
ligious systems ;  and,  had  they  been  able  to 
do  so,  no  adherents  would  have  been  forth- 
coming. But,  instead  of  this,  the  grosser 
any  superstition  was,  the  readier  acceptance 
it  found.  The  more  violently  ignorance  and 
fanaticism  were  pitted  against  the  better  culti- 
vation of  the  upper  classes,  the  larger  were 
the  masses  who  followed  the  so-called  na- 
-  tional  banner.  The  greater  the  homage  paid 
to  the  wildest  communism  by  subjective  in- 
terpretations of  isolated  passages  of  the 
Bible  or  fundapiental  articles  of  the  creed, 
the  more  profound  became  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  the  heresy. 

These  considerations  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  Russian  Raskol  is  no  accidental  phe- 
nomenon, but  really  a  natural  growth  of  Kus- 
sian  nationality.  It  will  remain  therefore 
ineradicable.  !But  since  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  State,  as  at  present  constituted,  rests 
far  less  upon  its  political  than  its  national, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the 
spread  and  popularity  of  the  Raskol  cannot 
be  hindered  by  persecution ;  and  the  Raskol 
itself,  since  the  modem  Government  has  gone 
more  or  less  with  the  national  and  social 
"parties,  has  become  a  national-democratic 
power  with  which  statesmanship  has  to  reckon, 
and  which  political  agitators  speculate  upon 
usmg  for  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  owing  to  the  attention  which  modem 
political  movements  have  directed  towards 
tlie  sects  in  Russia,  that  a  somewhat  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  their  history  and 'de- 
velopment has  been  attained.  In  this  con- 
nection, Eelssiew,  a  former  partisan  and  fel- 
low-labourer of  Herzen,  performed  a^  useful 
work  in  collecting  documents  for  a  history 
of  the  Raskol,  though  he  afterwards  purchas- 
ed his  reconciliation  with  the  €U>vemment 
by  denouncing  the  sectarians,  when  they  re- 
fused to  be  made  tools  for  the  revolutionary 
purposes  of  the  neo-Russian  emigration. 
The  Government,  though  it  has  been  at  war 
with  the  Raskol  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great^  has  never  published  anything  relating 
to  its  proceedings ;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
concluded  either  that  the  Synod  allowed 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  pass  its  censorship, 
or  that  the  inquisitors  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  inner  life  of  sectarianism,  or  that  the 


Czars  were  afraid  to  increase  its  popularity. 
Anyhow  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Russian  has 
done  so  much  as  the  German  Baron  Haxtha- 
usen,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  his  Studien 
Uber  Bussland.  Haxthausen  first  helped 
the  Slavophiles  to  a  consciousness  of  the  na^ 
tional  importance  of  the  socialistic  constitu- 
tion of  the  commune,  and  published  the  first 
comprehensive  information  on  the  sects  in 
the  Russian  Church.  He  could  write  with 
justice :  "  Even  if  I  can  in  no  way  lay  claim 
to  being  able  to  afford  anything  like  exhaus- 
tive information  on  the  subject,  yet,  aftei'  all, 
I  know  more  about  it  than  other  strangers, 
and  more  even  than  the  majority  of  Russians, 
officials  and  magistrates  not  excepted."  Un- 
der West-European  conditions  it  would  be 
incomprehensible  that  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  should  for  centuries  have 
contended  with,  or  have  been  obliged  to  tole- 
rate, the  existence  of  an  anomalous  element 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  State,  and 
that  at  last  a  stranger  should  come  and  say : 
"  Your  own  nation  is  unknown  to  you ;  you 
do  not  know  what  that  cancer  of  the  nation- 
al life  is  against  which  you  contend."  That 
such  a  state  of  things  is  possible  is  shown 
by  the  Raskol ;  nor  is  the  Raskol  the  only 
mystery  of  that  kind  in  Russian  national 
life.  And  this  exemplifies  anew  the  axiom 
that  in  judging  Russian  phenomena,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  different  states  of  society  and 
relations  of  life,  to  apply  the  standard  of 
West-European  ideas  would  only  lead  to  un- 
practical and  delusive  results.  All  things 
surrounded  with  mystery  are  considered  by 
public  opinion  in  Kussia  as  possessing  far 
greater  importance  and  significance  than 
their  nature  actually  warrants.  In  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  public  life  all  movements  are 
subject  to  the  magnetic  influence  of  mystery. 
It  is  a  freemasonry,  the  pretended  secrets  of 
which  are  published  daily  in  the  streets; 
whilst  everyone  who  stands  outside  its 
sanctuary  imagines  that  there  is  some  spell 
hidden  within,  capable  of  exerting  an  incon- 
ceivable power  and  influence  over  every  re- 
lation of  life.  Such  half-concealed  myste- 
ries derive  their  power  solely  from  public 
opinion.  Therein  lies  the  powerful  moral 
influence  of  the  Russian  Raskol ;  and  this  is 
why  neither  the  political  nor  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers,  with  all  their  resources,  have 
never  been  able  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  weak- 
en its  popularity.  Even  the  '*  New  Era  "  has 
devised  no  fresh  policy  towards  it,  nor  adopt- 
ed any  settled  pnnciples  in  its  relations  with 
it,  but  veers  about  and  experimentalizes  in 
the  same  fluctuating  way  as  in  its  dealings 
with  Old  and  Young  Russia,  with  Democra- 
cy and  Nihilism,  with  the  Westem  Church- 
es and  the  non-Russian  nationalities  of  the 
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Empire.  'Whilst  this  "  New  Era  "  concedes 
the  freest  license  of  actioh  to  many  of  the 
sects,  and  appears  desirous  of  ignoring  the 
Raskol  in  general,  the  well-known  and  fear- 
ful persecution  which  has  been  lately  de- 
creed against  the  Skopzi  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  willing  to  adopt 
the  cruellest  measures,  directed,  in  reality, 
though  not  avowedly,  against  heresy,  and 
devised  in  concert  with  the  Orthodox  Hier- 
archy. The  old  results  must  follow  once 
more — an  additional  oppression  of  authori- 
ty, a  corresponding  increase  of  popularity,  a 
deepening  of  the  secret,  a  sanctincation  of 
martyrdom  for  the  cause,  a  strengthening  of 
the  moral  and  material  influence  of  sectari- 
anism in  the  nation.  Whether,  in  the  mod- 
em conditions  of  Russian  society,  such  a 
result  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  religi- 
ous reform,  remains  a  problem  for  the  future 
to  solve ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
present  fermenting  stal!e  of  Russia,  the 
Kaskol  is  an  element  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  its  in- 
dividual features. 

The  subject  is  one  which  to  the  European 
world  in  general  is  still  more  obscure  than 
the  other  phenomena  of  Russian  national 
life.  But  at  the  present  day  the  various  re- 
lations of  the  world  necessitate  a  more  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  inner  life  of  Russia ; 
and  the  Raskol  is  one  of  its  most  important 
factors.  The  political  bias  of  the  sects  is  an 
element  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible. 
If  we  only  knew  that  no  Russian  sect  rests 
upon  any  mere  theological  system,  this 
would  not  be  enough'to  explain  why  the  up 
per  strata  of  the  population  as  a  body  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  religious  move- 
ment, and  such  a  thing  as  a  direct  and  con- 
certed alliance  between  sectarian  and  politi- 
cal or  national  agitation  is  quite  exceptional 
and  temporary.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  improbability  of  the  opinion  that 
the  elements  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Russian  nationality  and  the  European  na- 
tions, or  the  germ  of  a  fusion  between  the 
Russian  and  any  Western  Church,  could  be 
found  in  the  Kaskol.  Several  West-Euro- 
pean writers  of  reputation  and  authority,  and 
even  some  theologians,  have  recently  endear 
voured  to  popularize  such  ideas.  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  also  has  lately  followed  the 
same  track  in  his  Free  Russia,  Such  in- 
genious fancies  afford  aniusing  reading ;  but 
they  rest  upon  a  superficial  acauaintance 
with  the  country.  These  writers  ouild  gen- 
eral laws  on  isolated  experiences,  and  set 
forth  error  as  truth,  because  they  apply  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  thought  to  Russian  condi- 
tions of  life.  Their  conclusions  have  no 
practical  value,  because  they  are  founded  on 


erroneous  premisses,  such  as  the  idea  Uuit 
there  have  been  Russian  movements  of  re- 
form of  which  the  object  has  been  an 
entrance  into  the  cosmopolitan  solidarity  of 
the  European  worid.  At  no  time  would 
such  an  illusion  be  more  pernicious  than  at 
present,  when  Europe  is  in  agony,  and 
Russia  meanwhile  is  watching  for  opportuni- 
ties to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  in 
the  name  of  her  nationality  and  her  Chnrcb, 
and  to  subject  the  development,  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  Europe  to  the 
yoke  of  Csesarism. 

But  to  return  to  the  sects  themselyes. 
The  diflBculty  of  classifying  them  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  harmonious  system  is  erident 
from  what  has  been  already  said.  A  classifi- 
cation founded  on  their  religious  tendencies 
can  be  only  relatively  correct,  since  their 
growth  and  practice  depend  everywhere  up- 
on the  accidental  degree  of  popularity  which 
this  or  that  fundamental  tenet  happens  to 
enjoy — a  popularity  which  varies  with  time 
and  circumstance.  It  is  not  generally  possi- 
ble to  determine  the  beginning  or  the  birth- 
place of  a  sect:  for  the  most  part,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  its  existence  was  first  ob- 
served at  such  and  such  a  time,  or  in  this  or 
that  part  of  the  empire.  It  may  also  not 
unfrequently  be  found  that  schismatics 
whose  fundamental  ideas  were  diametrically 
opposed  at  starting  have  coalesced  under  the 
stress  of  common  needs  and  dangers,  even 
though  they  have  had  merely  external  points 
of  contact  If  we  possessed  an  exact 
knowledge  of  all  the  existing  sects,  a  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  them  woidd  be  a 
great  help  towards  estimating  their  connec- 
tion with  the  national  character.  Mean- 
while, it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  sects  of 
the  Old  Believers  are  principally  to  be  found 
in  the  Great-Russian  centre  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  spiritualist  sects,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  circumjacent  countries,  among  the  Cttle 
and  White-Russians,  and  in  Siberia.  The 
Spiritualist  sects,  however,  are  known  to 
have  ori^nated  partly  in  the  oldest  and  part- 
ly in  the  newest  period  of  Rusuan  Christi- 
anity, so  that  the  nature  of  their  connection 
with  it  is  often  hard  to  clear  up ;  whereas 
the  sects  of  the  Old  Believers  exist  simply 
by  reason  of  the  great  schism  in  the  Church. 
Further,  the  influence  and  extension  of  the 
Spiritualists  have  always  been  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Old  Believers.  Lastly,  their 
ftmdamental  doctrines  are  still  less  known 
than  those  of  the  Old  Believers,  some  sects 
of  whom  enjoy  at  least  a  certain  toleration 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  favour 
which  is  not  granted  to  any  spiritualistio 
sect  Thus  the  entire  Raskol  must  be  re- 
garded as  comprehending  the  two  main  di- 
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Ti^ons  of  the  Spiritualists  and  the  Old  Be- 
lievers.    This  distinction  however  is  of  a 
very  uncertain  nature  as  regards  some  parti- 
cular sects.     Many  inquires  reckon  those 
which  have  no  priests  or  sacraments  among 
the  Spiritualists,   whilst  others  regard  that 
fact  as  a  reason  for  classing  them  as  the  ex- 
treme Eationalists  of  the  Old  Believers.     It. 
cannot  be  decided  which  view  is  correct 
For  no  one  can  answer  the  most  important 
question,  namely,  whether  these  ambiguous 
sects  were  existing  before  the  schism  in  the 
Church;  and  their  dogmas  or  watchwords 
afford  no  distinct  information  on  the  point 
whether  their  common    characteristic,  the 
absence  of  a  priesthood  and  of  sacraments, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  element  of  their 
existence,  or  was  first  added  to  their  princi- 
ples as  a  consequence  of   Nikon's  reform. 
Those  who  see  in  them  the  extreme  party  of 
the  Old  Believers  maintain  that  the  reason 
why  they  possess  no  priests  is  because  they 
think  the  gift  of  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
transmitted  by  the  aposties  to  the  priesthood, 
was  lost  by  the  desertion  of  Nikon  from  the 
true  Church,  and  with  it  the  power  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments,  etc.    But  it  remains 
unexplained  why  these  sectarians  reject  not 
merely  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  also  the 
sect  of  the  Old  Believers,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Antichrist,  who^e  worship  both  are  said  to 
conceal  beneath  a  corruption  of  the  name 
**  Jesus  "  into  "  Jissus ''  and  "  Issus."     Them- 
selves they  desi^ate  as  the  True  Believers, 
to  whom  it  womd  be  the  greatest  mortal  sin 
to  admit  any  kind  of  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Antichrist     Finally,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  national  idiom,  the  whole 
of  these  sects  without  priests  and  sacraments 
are  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the  Ras- 
kol  by  the  collective  name  of  Bespopowtschi- 
na.     The  communities  which  r^ard  the  exist- 
ing Church  not  simply  as  a  deviation  from 
truth,  but  as  a  conscious  antagonist  of  Christi- 
anity, have  naturally  opened  weir  doors  to  the 
most  various  types  of  doctrine,  and  the  most 
various  gradations  of  fanaticism,  in  such  a 
manner  that  even  the  dominant  idea  of  their 
community   is    sometimes    obscured.     The 
Bespopowtschina  is  accordingly  divided  into 
numerous  sects,  named,  for  tne  most  part, 
after  their  founders  or  teachers,'as  the  Dani- 
dites,  Eapitones,  Theodosians,  etc    To  this 
class  also  belong  those  which  make  the  es- 
sence of    their  practical  religion  consist  in 
extreme  self-torment 

Among  these  ascetics,  tbe.Skopzi,  or  Eu- 
nuchs, claim  the  first  notice,  in  consequence 
of  the  commission  issued  against  t^em  a 
year  ago,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  confiscation  of  their  wealth. 
It  is  curious  that  the  members  of  tiiis  sect, 


who  call  themselves  Earablik,  t.e.,  frail  ves- 
sels,  and  recognise  each  other  by  secret 
signs,  are  chiefly  found  among  those  por- 
tions pf  the  population  which  have » to  do 
with  metals;  and  not  only  a  large  number 
of  jewellers,  gold  and  silver  smi&s,  money- 
changers, and  so  forth,  in  the  laige  cities  of 
the  Empire,  are  numbered  among  its  adhe* 
rents,  but  even  whole  viUages  in  remote  pro- 
vinces, which  are  employed  in  metallic  in- 
dustry.     Their  aggregate   is   reckoned  at 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand     Their  wealth 
gives  them  considerable  authority  and  a  far^ 
reaching  influence,  which  is  still  further  in^ 
creased  Dy  their  tradition  that  not  only  Peter 
ilL  but  Christ  himself,  who  had  taken  his 
form,  was  a  member  of  their  sect     This 
Peter-Christ  never  died ;  but  the  corpse  of 
a  soldier  was  shown  to  the  people  instead  of 
the  Czar,  who  still  lives  in  secret  in  Siberia, 
after  having  inunured  the  only  true  Gospel 
within  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  St  An- 
drew at  Wassily-Ostrow  in  St  Petersburg. 
Some  day  he  will  return  and  sound  the  large 
bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Mos- 
cow, and  will  summon  all  the  Skopzi  to'  as- 
semble around  this  Gospel;   and  then  will 
come  the  empire  of  their  supremacy.     The 
mode  of  life  they  adopt  is  held  to  be  a  pre- 
paration for  this  empire  by  assimilation  to 
Christ      This  assimilation,  they  assert,   is 
possible ;  for,  as  God  has  revealed  himself 
m  Christ,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  only 
true  Church,  though  not  himself  God,  in  like 
manner  He  reveds  Himself  continually  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  true  Christians,  the 
SkopzL    These  must  do  their  duty  towards 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race  by  be- 
getting one  or  two  children ;  but  then,  in 
order  to  become  ripe  for  the  Christian  em- 
pire, they  must    assimilate  themselves  to 
Christ,  who  is^of  no  sex.     Hence  their  prac- 
tice of  the  rite  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.   It  is  performed  by  aged  women  with 
all  manner  of  mysterious  ceremonies.     Till 
this  is  over  they  consider  themselves  not  as 
adepts,  but  merely  as  disciples.     Whoever 
adds  twelve  or  more  disciples  to  the  sect, 
attains  to  the  rank  of  an  apostie,  an  honour 
which  naturally  gives  a  great  impetus  to 
proseljrtism.    They  deny  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  hold  their  religious  meetings  in 
secret  on  Saturday  nights,  and  observe  no 
Sunday;  but  they  celebrate  Easter,  as  the 
only  festival  in  the  year,  by  a  mysterious, 
sacrament,  at  which  every  communicant  par- 
takes of  a  kind  of  bread,  previously  conse- 
crated by  having  been  buried  in  the  grave 
of  one  of  their  aposties.    Partly  related  to 
the  Skopzi,  perhaps  as  a  preparatory  school, 
is  the  small  and  obscure  sect  of  the  Chlis- 
towtschini  or  Flagellants,  who  strive  after 
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heaven  by  every  description  of  self-scourgiDg 
and  mortification  of  the  body,  thongh  with- 
out the  mutilation  of  the  Skopzi.  'Diey  are 
recognised  by  the  Skopzi  as  brethren.  An- 
other kind  of  renunciation  of  intercourse 
with  the  sinful  world  is  practised  by  the  sect 
of  the  Besmolwij,  i.e.,  the  Dumb,  who,  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  conversion  by  an 
inward  enlightenment,  become  completely 
speechless,  but  in  other  respects  maintain 
their  former  habits  xmchanged,  and  even  as- 
sociate with  their  previous  co-religionists, 
except  that  they  reject  the  sacraments.  Since 
even  punishments  and  torture,  which  many 
over-zealous  officials  have  employed  against 
them  in  order  to  extort  their  secret,  have 
failed  to  elicit  a  syllable  of  confession,  their 
doctrines  are  quite  unknown.  Not  much 
more  can  be  ascertained  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Stranniki  or  Pilgrims,  who  probably  derive 
their  origin  from  very  ancient  gnostic  influ- 
ences, but  may  nevertheless  be  included  in 
the  present  class,  since  they  reject  all  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  ordinances.  They  count 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  monastic  or- 
dera,  but  not  so  as  to  prohibit  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  their  members  of  diffe- 
rent sexes.  They  are  divided  into  the  supe- 
rior grade,  of  actual  pilgrims,  who,  without 
having  any  intercourse  with  the  world,  wan- 
der through  it,  without  home  or  employ- 
ment, and  the  preparatory  class  or  asylum- 
givers,  who,  "  in  consideration  of  their  weak- 
ness," are  allowed  to  associate  with  the  world 
and  possess  settled  homes,  but  whose  duty  it 
is  to  receive  and  tend  the  pilgrims.  Mean- 
while, the  formal  promotion  into  the  class  of 
actual  pilgrims  is  a  matter  of  obligation 
binding  on  the  asylum-givers;  and  in  case 
of  mortal  illness  or  extreme  old-age,  they 
must  break  up  their  home,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  and  must  let  themselves  be 
carried  out  to  the  open  plain,  there  to  die, 
since  their  salvation  depends  upon  death's 
finding  them  pilgrims  and  fugitives  from  the 
world. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
sects  without  priests,  the  Morelschiki,  t.e., 
Self-immolators,  or  Soshigateli,  t.e..  Self- 
burners.  Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  their 
doctrines,  except  that  they  look  upon  volun- 
tary death,  especially  by  fire,  as  the  one 
means  of  purification  from  the  sins  and  stains 
of  the  world.  Long  ago  travellers,  like  Pal- 
las, Gmelin  and  others,  told  of  the  enormous 
numbers  of  persons  who  burned  themselves 
from  motives  of  religious  fanaticism.  At 
the  present  day  such  phenomena  occur  most 
frequently  in  Siberia;  in  the  last  century 
they  might  hh  counted  by  thousands.  The 
magistrates  rarely  hear  of  these  **  baptisms 
by  fire"  until  long  after  they  are  over;  and 


the  population  outside  the  sect  do  not  hin- 
der them,  because  the  Soshigateli  exhale,  in 
their  opinion,  the  very  odour  of  sanctitr. 
Thus  it  happens  even  at  the  present  daj, 
though  less  often  than  f ormeriy,  that  a  host 
of  these  fanatics  surround  some  deep  hole  or 
hut  with  combustible  materials,  place  them- 
selves with  wild  songs  in  their  midst>  and 
setting  fire  to  them  on  all  sides  at  once,  bum 
themselves  with  all  the  courage  of  stoiclnn. 
But  a  definite  religious  system  must  undoiie 
these  self-immolations,  since  they  are  n- 
peated  in  the  most  different  and  remote  parts 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  same  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  without  any  apparent  exter- 
nal cause.  The  antithesis  also  of  these  6ina- 
tical  barbarities  is  not  wanting  among  the 
sects  that  possess  neither  priests  nor  sacra- 
ments. It  is  found  in  those  communities 
which,  by  mit^^ating  the  crude  severity  of 
the  older  doctrines,  have  established  a  form 
of  compromise  with  the  State-Church.  The 
Theodosians  may  be  named  as  the  most 
numerous  and  important  among  the  wide- 
spread representatives  of  this  moderate  ten- 
dency. Though  many  of  their  communities 
have  settled  in  Livonia  from  Swedish  thnes, 
and  in  Poland  since  the  time  of  her  ind^ 
pendence,  and  enjoy  a  certain  toleration  in 
both  countries,  they  all  nevertheless,  together 
with  their  brethren  in  Russia  proper,  acknow- 
ledge a  common  centre  m  the  Preobrashen- 
ski  churchyard  at  Moscow.  Every  year  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  commoni- 
ties  in  the  Empire  is  held  there,  to  collect 
offerings  towards  defraying  the  material  ne- 
cessities of  the  sect,  to  elect  their  common 
elders,  to  consult  over  their  common  afiair8, 
and  to  receive  teachers,  pictures  of  saintB, 
and  mass-books.  A  lai^e  portion  of  these 
offerings  goes  to  purchase  official  toleration ; 
and  similar  means  are  adopted  to  induce  the 
popes  not  to  see  how  the  Theodosians,  while 
conforming  in  the  main  to  the  customs  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  reject  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  and  take  no  part  in  the  prayer 
prescribed  by  the  ritual  for  the  Czar  and  hb 
dynasty. 

Even  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  Russian  people,  have  been  donhtfnl 
whether  the  sects  already  described  stand  in 
immediate  intellectual  connection  with  the 
schism,  and  particulariy  with  the  Orthodox 
Church,  or  whether  they  are  direct  ofehoots 
of  the  Raskol  of  the  Old  Believers.    The 

f  roups  which  are  now  to  be  noticed  present 
ifficuMes  of  another  kind,  though,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  scarcely  a  doubt  is  entertained 
that  ^riginally  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Russian  Church,  and  not  much  with 
Russian  nationality.  They  sprang  chiefly 
from  Western,  and  sometimes  even  non- 
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Christian  influences,  but  always  from  a  pal- 
pable desire  to  spiritualize  religious  life,  and 
from  a  certain  degree  of  culture  in  tbat  di- 
rection. They  are  therefore  rightly  desig- 
nated as  a  spiritualistic  group  of  the  RaskoL 
It  is  owing  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  they 
have  been  called  protestantizing;  for  they 
exhibit  no  trace  of  Western  Protestantism, 
and  possess  none  of  that  wild  energy  pecu- 
liar to  the  sects  already  described,  which 
nught  mark  them  out  as  protesting  against 
official  orthodoxy.  Most  of  them  rather 
seek  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  State- 
Church,  by  taking  part  with  a  good  grace  in 
all  its  ceremonies,  so  that  the  outer  world 
often  remains  long  ignorant  of  their  exis- 
tence, and  utterly  unacquainted  with  their 
dogmas.  Their  influence  upon  the  nation 
is,  for  the  most  part,  insignincant ;  and  their 
characteristics  are  so  far  removed  from  con- 
tact with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  appear 
to  them  so  little  ecclesiastical,  that  they 
identify  the  community  with  the  Free- 
masons, who  have  no  existence  in  Russia, 
but  are  only  known  there  as  a  secret  asso- 
ciation, under  the  corrupted  title  of  Farmas- 
sonL  These  spiritualistic  sects,  however,  are 
important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  be- 
cause, in  contrast  both  to  the  fanatics  already 
described,  and  to  the  reaction  of  the  Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastical  element,  they  agree  in  dis- 
carding altogether  the  purely  external  cha- 
racter of  Orthodox  Christianity  as  well  as  its 
whole  ceremonial,  in  order  to  attain  to  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship.  So  powerful 
are  these  aspirations  that  most  of  the  sects 
belonging  to  this  class  have  no  defined  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  and  do  not  even  form 
established  associations.  Hence  their  sys- 
tems are  capable  of  such  modification  and 
extension  that  in  any  of  them  may  be  found 
a  multitude  of  particular  tenets  in  which  no 
two  communities  agree,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, contain  far  more  theological  and  philo- 
sophical logic  than  is  found  among  all  the 
other  schismatics  in  Russia.  There  are  ac- 
cordingly in  the  spiritualistic  secta  almost  as 
many  sub-divisions  as  communities ;  and  in 
the  end  there  is  nothing  Ibft  us  but  to  epito- 
mise their  principal  branches  under  the 
designations  of  Sabbatniki,  Duchoborzi,  and 
Malakani.  Though  their  national,  and 
therefore  their  poutica],  influence  is  in  no 
way  comparable  with  that  of  the  Old  Be- 
lievers, yet  they  exhale  a  breath  of  modem 
speculation,  which  may  become  more  for- 
midable to  official  orthodoxy  in  proportion 
as  the  educated  and  upper  classes  are  forced 
to  take  a  part  in  the  national  life. 

The  Sabbatniki  come  first,  because,  most 
distinctly  among  the  spiritualistic  sects,  their 
original  aim  was  not  a  reform  of  the  Russian 


Church,  but  a  more  naked  conception  of 
monotheistic  religion  in  general.  That  they 
celebrate  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday  is  a 
mere  external  peculiarity,  though  it  has 
given  them  their  name.  Aecordmg  to  Ea- 
ramsin,  it  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew 
from  Eieff,  named  2^charias,  who  was*  the 
founder  of  the  sect  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  nevertheless  its  earliest  members  and 
teachers  came  from  the  Russian  priesthood. 
They  look  upon  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  sole 
revelation  of  God,  and  upon  Christ  as  merely 
a  divinely-inspired  prophet  and  purifier  of 
the  law ;  and  they  assert  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  mankind  will  be  effected  by  the  Mes- 
siah who  is  yet  to  come.  These  doctrines 
were  not  founded  upon  the  Hebrew  Testa- 
ment, but  upon  the  old  Slavonic  translation 
of  the  Bible,  on  which  account  the  Sabbat- 
niki were  'formerly  reckoned  with  the  Old 
Believers.  Having  originated  at  Novgorod, 
they  had  spread  rapidly  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  members 
were  partly  exterminated  by  cruel  persecu- 
tions, and  partly  scattered,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  the  sect  disappeared.  It  was  not  tiU 
the  last  century  that  they  were  again  dis- 
covered in  Siberia,  where  however  they 
owed  the  high  consideration  they  had  won 
for  themselves  not  to  their  religious  charac- 
ter but  to  their  cabalistic  arts,  which  pro- 
cured them  the  reputation  of  prophets  and 
sorcerers.  Later  on  they  reappeared  in  Tur- 
key, in  Bessarabia.  The  Government  finds 
it  most  convenient  to  ignore  their  existence ; 
and  some  writers  spej&  briefly  of  them  as 
exhibiting  a  "modernised  and  gnosticised 
Judaism  " — a  contradictio  in  adjccto. 

Of  deeper  significance  for  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation,  and  far  more  widely 
extended  through  the  Empire,  are  those 
spiritualistic  sects  whose  two  principal  sub- 
divisions have  been  comprehended  under  the 
designations  of  the  Malakani  and  Ducho- 
borzi. The  names  themselves  have  but  a 
slight  and  external  connection  with  the 
sects.  The  members  of  the  first  are  called 
Malakani,  t.e.,  milk-consumers,  because  their 
precepts  allow  them  to  use  milk-food  on 
fasting  days — an  indulgence  prohibited  by 
the  Otthodox  Church.  The  double-meaning 
term  Duchoborzi,  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  Warriors  for  or  against  the  light,  for  or 
against  the  Spirit,  comes  simply  from  the' 
records  of  an  inquiry  instituted  against  the 
sect  by  the  Bishop  of  Jekatrinoslaf  in  the 
last  century,  and,  construed  of  course  in  a 
favourable  sense,  has  been  perpetuated  by 
the  sect.  Their  former  popular  designation 
was  Ikonoborzi  or  Iconoclasts.  Although 
the  Malakani  and  Duchoborzi  are  now  at 
variance  with  each  other,  still  undoubtedly 
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they  are  only  different  scions  of  a  common 
stock;  and  it  often  happens,  in  spite  of 
their  antagonism,  that  members  of  the  Mala- 
kani  go  over  to  the  Duchoborzi,  who  are 
the  more  oontdstent  in  carrying  ont  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  that  converts 
froih  one  side  or  the  other  gather  round 
them  a  circle  of  adherents,  and  in  some 
sense  form  a  new  sect,  which  in  turn  almost 
always  disappears  again  through  similar 
casualties.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
already  stated,  that  tJie  spiritualistic  systems 
are  by  no  means  fully  organized  or  reasoned 
out,  as  indeed  they  could  not  be,  when  no 
theologian,  or  official,  or  noble,  is  ever  found 
among  their  leaders,  and  their  doctrines  are 
only  me  inventions  and  traditions  of  Russian 
peasants.  Among  the  thousands  who  belong 
to  them  no  printed  formulas,  no  sectarian 
catechisms,  are  met  with.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury their  system  and  profession  of  faith 
became  known,  so  far  as  regards  fundamen- 
tal principles ;  but  the  knowledge  was  mere- 
ly derived  from  their  statements  made, 
under  examination,  before  the  judge.  It 
was  not  till  later  that  some  few  sympathetic 
inquirers  succeeded  in  penetrating  deeper 
into  the  matter,  not  as  members  of  the  sects, 
but  for  their  own  instruction.  Among  the 
schismatics  themselves,  all  religious  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  tradition.  And  these 
traditions  show  that  the  Russian  peasant 
is  fully  equipped  with  the  common  human 
gifts  of  intelligence  and  conscience.  The 
Malakani  were  not  wrong  in  that  spiritual 
self-consciousness  which  occasioned  their 
discovery  in  the  Government  of.  Tambof 
in  the  last  century,  because  they  separated 
from  the  Orthodox  masses  as  Jitingi 
Christiane,  q>iritual  Christians.  People  then 
set  about  tracing  their  origin  to  a  rrussian 
subaltern,  who  had  come  to  those  parts  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  who 
had  certainly  entered  into  close  relations  with 
them.  But,  though  he  perhaps  helped  them 
towards  a  consistent  development  of  their 
system,  he  certainly  found  the  sect  already 
existing ;  for  almost  at  the  same  time  their 
fratenuties  were  discovered  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  Charkof,  Saratof,  and  Taurida, 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  Orthodox  Rus- 
sians, sometimes  among  Mahometan  Tartars, 
and  later  on  even  among  the  Pins  and 
Tschukts.  Their  common  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  faith  are  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  as  the  eternal,  inscrutable,  omm- 
Bcient,  creative,  and  sustaining  power  of  the 
universe.  There  might  be  reason  to  imagine 
the  action  of  Western  Catholic  influences 
upon  -them  if  their  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments had  not  struck  out  a  path  of  its  own, 


in  4;he  pursuit  and  practical  appHcatioa  of 
which,  however,  the  Malakani  sects  deviate 
from  each  otlier.  They  practise  baptism  at 
the  naming  of  children  (the  names  bring 
given  from  the  calendainlay) ;  but  they 
interpret  that  sacrament  symbolically,  as  an 
invitation  to*  a  spiritual  cleansing  from  an 
by  a  bkmeless  life.  For  the  like  reason 
they  do  not  recognise  confirmation,  and, 
whU^  celebrating  the  Eucharidt  as  a  re- 
membrance of  Christ,  do  not  i^iihre  actiul 
participation  in  the  elements,  "[niey  do  not 
use  penance  as  a  sacrament,  but  consider 
that  its  object  is  effected  by  mutual  con-  . 
fession  of  sins  among  the  brethren.  The 
ordination  of  priests,  and  with  it  the  priest- 
hood itself,  they  reject ;  since,  through  tiie 
spiritual  consecration  of  Christ  as  Higlh 
Priest  and  Bishop,  they  regard  all  men 
equally  as  ministers  of  the  Church.  Marriage, 
concluded  by  the  mutual  conaent  of  the 
betrothed,  and  celebrated  in  public  amidst 
the  prayers  of  the  community,  is  indissoluble, 
but  not  a  sacrament  Extreme  unction  they 
interpret  symbolically,  as  a  fervent  prayer 
for  the  sick ;  on  which  account  its  practice 
is  not  expressly  discountenanced.  Fasts 
are  kept  at  different  periods,  and  voluntarily ;  1 
they  consist  in  abstinence  from  food  of  all 
kinds,  not  merely  from  flesh.  The  Malakani, 
as  might  be  expected,  feel  no  need  of 
special  places,  such  as  churches  or  temples, 
for  the  worship  of  God;  but  they  do  not 
refuse  to  frequent  them,  since  they  find  the 
conception  of  a  spiritual  church  fulfilled  in 
every  assembly  wluch  meets  for  the  purpose 
of  striving  after  religious  instrucUon  and 
edification. '  Their  whole  tendency  is  neither 
proselytizing  nor  exclusive;  their  general 
demeanour  is  ouiet  and  peaceable;  and  in 
the  midst  of  Orthodox  surroundings  the^ 
do  not  absent  themselves  from  the  ordi- 
nary public  worship,  nor  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  religious  observances  prescribed  by 
law.  This  does  not  prevent  their  regard- 
ing themselves  as  elected  to  reign  with 
Christ  in  the  earthly  millennium  to  which 
they  look  forward  ;  nor  does  it  hinder  the 
occasional  rise  aifd  popularity  of  fanatics 
among  their  members,  whose  extravagances 
the  police  usually  put  an  end  to,  m  the 
Russian  manner,  by  imprisonment  Their 
practice  of  considering  their  villages  as 
sacred  asylums,  in  which  they  receive  all 
kinds  of  criminals  and  .protect  them  from 
the  arm  of  justice,  involves  them  in  mach 
danger,  since  the  criminal  police  naturally 
look  upon  their  doctrines  as  the  cause  of  the 
criminality  they  protect  In  general,  how- 
ever, during  the  present  century,  they  have 
continued  unmolested  in  matters  of  faith  by 
the  State-Church  and  the  Government,  per 
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bapa  becauae  they  Accommodate  themselves 
to  the  oatvsrd  f  onns  of  the  Church,  perhaps 
also  becattse,  in  spite  of  their  wide  extension, 
their  popular  iimuenoe  is  at  present  small 
It  is' a  significant  evidence  of  their  indiffe- 
rence to  th^  tiational  movements  ol  the  day, 
that>  when  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  a  great 
portion  of  the  South-Rusoan  Malakani  and 
l)uchobord  recognited  him  as  the  prophetic 
'*  Lion  from  the  YaUey  of   Jehoshaphat,*^ 
who  was  to  come  to  overthrow  the  pseudo- 
Ciar,  and  foand*a  netr  empire.  In  pursuance 
of  this  idea,  a  deputation,  clothed  in  white 
garment^  was  sent  to  welcome   him;    it 
disappeared,  however,  in  Poland  at  the  hands 
of  ine  C^ossacks.    Of  late  scarcely  anything 
has  been  heard  of  this  sect,  though  they 
continue  to  ^jist  in  bumerons  communities 
and  groups^  particulail  v  in  Southern  Russia. 
Whether  the  Buchoborzi,  as  many  believe, 
have  sprung  from  tibe  Malatani,  and  are 
therefore  of  later  origin,  is  notof  much  more 
importance  than  their  claim  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace who  refused  to  wor^ip  the  irosffe  set 
up  by  K^buchadnetziit     The  derivation  of 
theii  laame    has  already  been  mentioned. 
Like  that  .of  the  Malakani,  however,  it  de- 
signates mordly  a  genus — a  muttitode  of  sects 
in  diffetieut  places,  with  different  dogmas, 
but  with  a  common  fundamental  character. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  iVth  century 
that  the  Duchoborzi  were  first  discovered  in 
the  proiii^ce  of  /ekatrinoslaf.    That  these 
earliest  ttttees  have  aoy  connection  wiih  the 
appearance  of  (German  mystics  and  theoso- 
phists  IB  Moaeow,  is  extremely  difficult  of 
proof;  for  when  the  Duohoborzi  of  Jekatii- 
noslaf  ware  discovered,  their  e^tence  was 
ascertain^  almost  contemporaneously  i^  lill 
parts  of  Russia,  evon  in  Old  HiJand,  on  Hie 
island  Of  Oesel,  among  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  in  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus,  in 
Siberia,  and  even  in  Eamschatka^    In  all 
cases  they  w0re  found  only  among  &e  free 
peasants   and  Ccs^tcks,  never  among  the 
serfs ;  and  so  it  has  continued  up  to  the  p^- 
sent  time.    Their  dockines  comprise  still 
m<are  spiiitualistic  and  gnostic  elements  than 
those  .of  the  MatobmL     In  the  case  of  the 
most  extreme  of  tl^e  communities  belonging 
to  them,  thesO.  doctrines  become  a  confused 
mixture  of  the  sUblimest  thoughts  with  the 
grossest  and  Aiost  material  application  of 
wem  to. the  affairs  of  daily  life;  the  highest 
spiritual  mystiqiam  decietierates  into  atheism, 
the  pantheistic. .  self-deification    completely 
effacing  the  id«a  of  6od ;  the  conceptions  of 
good  and  evil  re&oive  themselves  into  those 
of  the  ego  and  the  non  ego,  since  therDucho- 
borz  is  penetrate  with  €k>d  and  cannot  nn, 
whilst  even  the  virtue  of  the  non-Duchobotz 
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becomes  sin,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  Ducho- 
borz.     All  their  sects,  however,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Malakani,  start  from  a  belief  in 
the  Trinity.    The  fall  of  man  abo  they  hold 
to  be  threefold  in  character:  first,  the  soul, 
which  had  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
worid  (whether  as  aa  enianathm  or  a  creature 
of  Ooa  is  not  clear),  fell  in  the  worid  of 
spirits  through  self^love-^perhaps  the  cause 
of  Satan^s  laU ;  then,  when  the  soul  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  body^  came  the  fall  of  Adam, 
through  pride;  then  followed  a  spiritual  and 
carnal  repetition  in  all  the  generations  of 
mankind,  through  pride  of  the  spirit  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  fiesb.     Since  God  foresaw 
this  earthly  but  continual  iaJl  of  man,  as  well 
as  his  poweriessness  to  rise  from  it,  the  Eter- 
bal  Love  resolved  itself  into  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  satisfy  by  its  sufferings 
the  demands  of  eternal*  justice.    Hence  the 
bdief  ilk  the  historical  Incarnation  is  not 
exactly  necessary ;  but  the  inner  belief  in  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  Ood,  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  is  an  indispensable  article  of  faith. 
Up  to  this  point  all  the  Duchoborn  agree. 
But  beyond  this  there  begin  to  emerge,  on 
the  one  side  the  more  mystic  and  ascetic 
tendency  which  makes  repentance  the  great 
means  of  self-restoration  firom  the  fall,  on  the 
other  side  the  doctrine  which  supports  inward 
repose  and  peace  upon  the  belief  that  every 
man  can  become  a  son  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  Chri^  throii^h  wisdom  and  kanctification. 
More  exclusive  than  the  Malakani,  the  Ducho- 
borri  limit  the  conception  of  the  Church  to 
themselves;  assigning  a  divine  origin  to  the 
Bible,  they  clothe  its  contents  with  a  myste- 
rious, figurative,  and  mnbolical  meaning, 
which  disoloaes  itself  only  t6  the  Dnchoborz. 
He  does  not  recognise  outward  sacraments : 
to  inner  ones  he  attaches  a  far  more  mystical 
and  symbolical  signification  than  the  Mala- 
kani ^   His  idea  of  marriage  is  now  more 
serious  and  now  more  frivolous..  Priests  and 
prieflthood'bave  no  existence  for  him.    His 
churdies  or  prayer-rooms   are    completely 
bJEure  and  unom8mented,widiout  cross,  picture, 
or  symbol,  but  with  only  bread, and  salt  on  a 
table ;  and  theae  are  there  merely  from  an 
instinct  for  sociability,  which,  even  in  prayer, 
makes  man  gladly  unite  iii  fellowship  with 
man,  however  isolated  each  individual  may 
be  in  his  relation  tc  Ood.    Neither  Sundays 
nor  festivals  are  celebrated ;  but  on  certain 
days  and  at  certain  hours  the  brethren  as- 
semble to  peiform  in  commbn  their  very 
)umple  and  unoereo&onions  exisrcises  of  prayer, 
lliere  are  also  o^er  secret,  and,  it  is  said, 
vety  immOral  meetings  of  the  initiated — ^the 
eledt  and  the  elders  of  emdh  community.  The 
Puchobond  have  never  had  a  common  head ; 
and  the'  servi^al  communities  are  frequently 
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at  variance  with  each  otber.  But  leaden  are 
coiitinnaUy  arisiiig  among  thetii,  who  -booil 
acqnire  an  absohite  contiol,  itnd  command 
perfect  obedience*  >  ThoB,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurj,  in  the  Government  d 
Jekatrinoda^  StIvu  Eoliswikof  arobe  as 
teacher  and  patnaroh ;  and  Mb  antiioritj^  was 
so  ffTeat  that  his  office  and  pirwer  d^cended 
to  his  sons  Peter  and  Cyru. '  A  mlin  more 
freqnentlj  nMntioned  is  ivitf  Eapustin, 
whose  origin  is  imknown,  and  who  about 
the  year  1800  ruled  oreifi  th^  Duchobor^i 
in  the  Taorio  Peninsula'  (especiallj  in  nine 
villaffes  on  the  Malotschu^a  ia  4he  cirde 
of  MelitopolV  witili  supreme  and  arbitrary 
power,  like  tnat  which  Jan  von  Leyden  once 
exercised  in  tto  Nethetlands.  Hiroqgh  him 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the'tratismi- 
gratioB  of  80tt!»  acquired  great  im^rtande-; 
and  he  turned  it  to  hia  own  advantage,  hf 
identifying^  himself  with  ChristL^  fie  iAt)K>- 
duoed  a  complete  :oomniunity  of  property; 
and  by  clever. man {^ment  the ' Ikichobelfz 
colony  -  rose  to  a  very  flourishing  stat^. 
.After  his  death,  which  happeued  aboat  the 
year  1614,  \m  office,  but  no<)  his  spirit, 
psAsed  £to  hit  son:  Ordev  ceased ;  the  part- 
nership of  propeity  was  dissolved ;  and  the 
new  ruler  died  of  deliiivni  tremeiis,  leaving 
two  sons  un^BT  iige.  A  Council  ^f  iRegon^y, 
ooBsidting  of  tunelve'  apoctles,  noF'eofistitu,ted 
itself  stnbuTial  of  inquisition.  Th^  snspk^ 
of  a  b^trayid  of  the  secret  myst^es  of*  fhe 
colony,  or  .of  an  iiitention  to  go  over  tolihe 
Orthodox  Church,  mm  irani^d  by  torture 
and  death.  Within  a  snort  rime  neariy  460 
persons  disappeared,  leaiving  no  trace  bebind 
.  The  State  interfered ;  and,  after  an  investi- 
gatiod  which*  lasted  five  years,  the  entire 
Duchobotz  colony  was  banished  to  the  Cau- 
casian Provinces,  where  thev  were  parcelled 
out  and  placed  under  stnct  snrveillanoe. 
Similar  tlun^  happened  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,. but  dianot attain  so  great  im- 
portance. At  the  present  day,  ^e  Dueho- 
Dorsn  have  1^  reputation  of  being  severe  in 
their  morals,  reverential  in' their  £imily  reW 
tions,  sober,. end  industrious;  biit  nowhere 
do  they  disown  •'b  strong  tendeitcy  towards 
socialism.       ■ .  '  \  '  - 

Not  one  of  the  groups  of  seots  hitherto 
mentioned  can  be  oohibared,  on  the  score  of 
national  populdrity,  wit  a  that  of  the  OM  Be- 
lievers. AiL  the  other  groups  trolle^tively 
uim»bor  scarcely  so  inany  members  as  thi^ 
one  alone.  la  eariier  times  it^as  estimated 
at  even  moi^  than  six  miltioiis;'  and  this  ex- 
plains why  rite  publk'when  speaking  of  the 
Kaskolntki  almost  always  mean  the  members 
of  thia  group.  Theiit  more  preofee  designa- 
tion is  Staioveri^  u  e.,  Confessors  id  the  An- 
cient Beliei.  -  They  like  to  catt  themselves 


th^  Just  or  the  Blessed.  Their  chief  poi&t 
of  contrast  to  the  other  sects  oonsifits  in  tlieir 
^ojyposiag  no  new  system  of  ^ogma  te  tbe 
(^IhodoxChurdi,  but  merely  rcjeeting  Aose 
ritnisil  'imiovations  whiofa  trere  embodied  in 
the  reform'  of  Nikon^  and  which,  in  tiieir 
opinion,  are  at  Variatioerwiih  the  true  b^el 
llins  they  represent  *th^  e<$n0e«Vative  eocle- 
sitotical  eleinent ;  and  it  would  be  p^ectlv 
incomprehensible  why^  the  GetemmeDt 
should,  at  all  times  have  persecuted  th^n  eo 
bitterly,  had  not  this*  dissent^  apparent  o^ly 
external,  hd  to  very  imp^riaift  results.  One 
of  its  earliest  oonseqtienoer  was  thai  ^e  SU- 
rov^  Mfused  to  recognise  4he  priests  of  the 
new  Ritual  > :  Accordingty,  wliile  one  section 
tried  io  make  ^onvertsof  the  priests  ordai&ed 
by  the  Church,  the  other  doosidei^  ^'g^ 
anine  priesAbood  as  altogether  loedj'dMy  de- 
manded^ the  re-baptism  of  •  ooiivefti,  and  in 
this  misnubp  drifted  kftb  those  fatMtLoal  sects 
which  oossess  neither  prieeto  iM>r  ea($ittffie!ii8, 
and  which  are  tfaevefore  soin^ltoes  con- 
sidered'as  the'egctfeme  partyof  the  Old  Be- 
lieveis*  Here  it  is  onlv  deeessaty  to  consider 
those  among  the  Om  B^eveM^  w6o  hare 
priest^  and  aire  eomprehended  under  die 
name  of  Hierarchical  StaroVeri.  Manifoki 
as  the  deviations  in  their  branches  may  be^ 
yet,  by  viltue  of  this  common  $nd  distinetlve 
feKtuxie,  they  maintdn  one  community  and 
form  one  separate  body,  beiA^  «il  repl'esented 
at  the  yeariy  a^embly  of  delegMes  in  tiie 
Rogo^  Churchyard  at  Moscow,  which  de- 
KberMes  upon  their. eommon  aAdts,  as  the 
Theodoeians,  the  Skopn,  and  other  spiritua- 
listic sects  have  their  centrri  direetories  in 
the  JEVeobrashenskoW  Church^PM^.  In  one 
point  of  politica]  impoitance  the  eeets  <^01d 
BoJieversame  with  alltherestof  theRwssian 
Raskot^^^^omely,  in  n^ecUng  the  Chufcb- 
ptayer  for  the  Ciair.  On  thd  ot&er  hilnd,  of 
no  otber  sebt  or  group  of  sects  in  the  Emrire 
can  it  be  sMd  sa  f ok'cibly  as  k>(  tile  Old  JB^ 
lievere^  that  the  State,  in  Insttttttbig  new  re- 
fbrms'  and  measures  of  doln^stit^  policy,  is 
obliged  to  have  regard  to  their  opmi^n  and 
diemeahomr.  Officials  emd  liberalimg  writers 
at  the  beginning  of  "the  '^'^  New  £i^''  iai- 
gbed  that  idtcred  relatJons  would  sodn 
destro|y  the  mysterious  power  of  an  asAods* 
'tion  recruited  solely  from*  t^e  uneducated 
mas^s,  aftd  reaotionaiy  in  its  religion,  poli- 
tics, atid  social  tendencies,  however  dee^- 
rooted  might  be  its  eeut&ment  of  nktioMimy. 
But  ffttts' have  hitherto  More  vtud  more  dis- 
appointed this  expeetAtion.  'F6r  since  the 
Govemment,in  \U  ende*vdur  to  emanotpite 
itself  fmm  the  despoHstoi  of  the  Ortbod^x 
Hierarehy,  has  shown  a  ^ertafta  tcdemflce 
towards  the  sectariatis,  thfe  Old  B^lter^rs 
hate  developed  a  power  of  pr<q)«gAQdinn 
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6110I1  as  they  never  exhibited  before.  It  id 
eyen  asserted  that  tlieir  ntunben  have  beeil 
<loubled.  While,  in  lace  of  thit  phenome- 
non, nationalist  writers  on  tiie  one^  side 
pleaded  for  a  complete  liberty  of  faith,  on 
tlie  other  side,  Pogodin,  one '  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  natbnal  piaatyi  said  in  .1^9 : 
•*If  this  were  ventured  on,  the  npper  claissed 
oi  society  wonld,  beyond  donbt,  lapse  int6 
the  west  Catholic  propaganda;  and  tie  whole 
mass  of  the  nation  woaM  follov  the  irre^ 
sisiible  power  of  attraction  present^  by  the 
Baskol  of  the  Old  Believers.?  Finally,  since 
^e  destractioB  of  Catholicism  in  Poland  and 
Xiihnania,  and  of  Protestantism  in  tiie  Baltic 
provinces,  has  bocome  a  common  ^ibboleth 
of  the  Government  and  the  national  demo* 
cracy,  the  press  has  cdoled  in  its  refojtoing 
zeal  against  the  Orthodox  Slate-t)hnrcfa,  as 
veil  as  in  its  luminous  critieisnl  i6n  die' ere- 
dulity  of  the  sectarians,  especially  of  the 
StaroverL 

The  intellectual  and  moral  (leterioration 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  religions  and  material 
decay  among  the  laity,  which  followed  on 
the  Tartar  domination,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  almost  all  the  small  principa- 
lities peculiar  rites  and  eeremonies  had 
sprung  up,  owing  to  the  transcribers  of  ^  the 
^cred  Boolre  having  filled  them  wifli  eor- 
rapt  readings  which  were  sometimes  absolute 
nonsense.  This  of  ijourse  became  a  graven* 
matter  when  the  principality  of  Moscow  and 
the  Russian  Patriarchate  were  established, 
since  uniformity  in  the  National  Church  bor 
came  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  civil 
power  than  to  ttie  Patriarch  himself.  Now 
traj^tion  is  the  essential  element  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church ;  and  accordingqK  tie  people  and 
inferior  clergy  clung  with-  desperate  tenacity 
and  zeal  to  errors  which  the-  course  df  centiH 
ries  had  sanctified'  in  their  eyes.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Greek  monk  Mtonnus,  who 
was  summoned  to  Moscow  about  1506  to  re- 
vise the  Sacred  Books  and  tie  Liturgy,  had 
attempted  to  eradicate;  these  superstitions; 
in  yain  had  Philareth.  of  the  Romanoff 
family,  used  his  authority ;  neilAier  of  them 
was  able  to  carry  the  work  threuffh.  The 
tttmost  they  could  do  waef  to  tone  cfown  into 
a  passive  resistance  the  excitement '  which 
agitated  the  whole  body  of  belietere.  The 
streQgth  of  this  excitenient  is  c4ear^  from  the 
fact  ftuftt  it  had  not  disappeared  v*hen,  after 
a  century  and  a  half,  in  1667,  under  Alexei 
Michaelovitch,  the  second' Caaro/ the  house 
of  Romanoff,  the  Patrfarch  Nikon,  with  the 
aasei^t  of  the  civil  power  and  the  approba- 
tion of  most  of  the  bishops,  made  nse  of  his 
position  as  the  head  of  the  Greco-Rusidati 
Church  to  6arry  out  by  force  the  revieioti  ot 
the  Rituals  atod  the  iMxitgjJ  For,  though 


the  revision  was  certainly  right  in  principle 
and  executed  with  care,  yet,  when  the  re* 
vised  liturgic^  books  were  printed  and  pnb- 
lished;  and  the  written  ones  forbidden,  the 
measure  met-with  the  most  energetic  resist- 
ance. Bishop 'Pavdoe  of  Kolomna,  and  five 
other  prelates,  at  the  head  oi  a  lar^^  majo- 
t4ty'of  t}i6  fiussian  Taity,  refused  obedience 
to  the  reform,  and  oalled  themselves  ''  lead- 
ers of  the  juat'^  Attempts  to  come  to  an 
understandine  were  froitless;  there  existed 
no  higher  kuSiori^  than  the  Patriarch,  him- 
self a  party,  to  de<^de  the  dispute;  and  a 
coimcil  called  by  him  in  tlie  year  1666  not 
oiily  ei^OommKnicated  the  adherents  of  the 
old  ttitnal,  but  declared  them  heretics^  The 
heretical  cottinftmion  hoivever  possessed  at 
that  timo  a  krger  nmnbeir  of  members  than 
the  Orthodox  Choroh,  and  entei^d  watmly 
intothe  oombat  It  took  the  Ooveroment 
seven  years  W' put  down  the  sedition,  of 
which  the  centre  and  headquarters  was  the 
Motiastery  of.  Soloveta  on  the  White  Sea. 
The  most  terrible  puliishments  were  infiicted 
onafi  ooneemed  m  the  movement.  Under 
the;  Czmna  Sophia,  howevei^  dniHig  the 
minority  of  Peter  th«  Great,  a  second  revo- 
hition  threatened  even  the  throne  Itself. 
The  Stretitzi  joined  it  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Chiovanski ;  but  by  giving  up  to 
these  Prsetfirions  the  beer  and  brandy  cellars 
of  the  Kremlin  the  Czarina  iteved  the  orown, 
and  confverted  the  St^etitd  into  the  enemies 
of  their  former  co4>elievers.  Peter  as^e^ed 
the  throne  whilst  this  exaspersftioii  between 
t^e  Stiitte  Church  and  the  Old  Believers  was 
in  the  heat  of  fermentation.  His  strong 
measures  of  reform  according  to  West  Euro- 
pean models  woonded  the  Rusnan  sentiment 
of  nationality,  and  .drove  the  people  to  make 
c6mmon  cause  with  the  Old  iBelievers.,  The 
Bohikm,  begua  under  l^ikon,  now  first  re- 
ceive its  settled  stamp  and  character,  by 
creafitig  a  national  party  which  was  not 
merely  ecdediastioalbut  also  social  and  poli- 
ticaL  **It  wjas^not  Nikon,'^  say  the  mofre 
educated  SMiroveri  of  ^present  day,  ''who 
separated  ud  so  completely  from  our  other 
Rinsian  brethren,  but  Peter,  the  Great." 
When  the  pitopaganda  of  the  sect  agab  in- 
vaded tbe.  corps  of  the  Sirelitri  it  afforded 
"PeUfi  the  occasion  for  the  massacre  of  that 
body,  as  w«ll  as  for  the  fiercest  persecutions 
against  the  i^hole  Ba^oL  It  is  difficult  at 
the  prMtot  day  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous and  a^tating  influence  of  Peter^s  re- 
forms upon  Russian  national  life.  They 
w&n  unhiBar^f  innovations^  fearful  abomi- 
nations to  every  son  grown  up  in  the  cub- 
ioms  of  his  torefiMihers.  In  spite  of  perse- 
cutioH  the  whole  ^Kaskol  took  deep  root 
jBoaong  the  people;   the  hierarchical    Old 
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BeKevers  in  particular  gained  sach  an  acce^ 
sion  of  strength  that  Ci^hmne  il,  instead  of 
punishing  them,  attempted  to  teconcile  them 
to  the  state  Church— an  attempt  which 
every  succeeding  Gear  haa  renewed,  hut 
which  even  the  iron  Nicholas  eotdd  only 
partially  achieve. 

Their  need  of  priests  was  the  point  on 
which  the  State  operated  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  fold.  The  hope  seemed  rea- 
sonable, since  there  are  nowhere  any  doctri- 
nal differences  between  .the  OH,  Believers 
and  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  mnce  those 
branches  <^  the  Staroyeri  which  developed 
new  sects,  were  never  reaUv  popular  in  the 
nation,  on  aecouut  of  their  having  no  priests, 
but  were  mosUy  regarded  as  apostates  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Old  Believers  themselves* 
80  lonff  as  Paulus  of  Kolomna  md  the 
priests  he  had  consecrated  were  idive  there 
were  no  Old  Believers  who  did  not  subordi- 
nate themselves  to  their  control  But  Paolus 
died  without  consecrating  any  bishop ;  and 
all  the  sections  concur  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  holding  that  only  a  bishop  can 
ordain  priests*  Now,  with  their  ever-increas^ 
ing  extension,  the  Old  Believers  became  less 
and  less  successful  in  sufficiently  recruiting 
their  priesthood  with  cdnverts  icom  the  Or* 
thodox  clergy;  and,  as  the  antecedents  of 
such  deserters  could  no  longer  be  inquired 
into,  the  moral  refuse  of  the  Orthodox  clergy 
were  received.  The  communities  dei^ised 
theif  priests  all  the  more,  t>eeaase  the  laity 
among  the  Old  Believers  are  subiect  to 
severe  mutual  control,  and  in  general  attadi 
great  inipartance  to  strict  ecclesiastical  disci- 
plina  in  this  dilemma  several  communities 
m  Southern  Russia  petitioned  the  Jtopress 
Catherine  u.  that  tae  Synod  might  confer 
upon  priests  of  the  Old  Believers  the  right 
of  administering  their  official  functions  '*  ao* 
cording  to  the  ancient  books."  The  Qorem- 
ment  made  the  counter  stipulation  that  the 
sectarians  should  take  priests  appointed  by 
the  State,  and  also  adopt  the  prayer  for  the 
Csar  contained  in  the  old  and  unrevised  rir 
tual,  whereupon  they  should  be  considered 
as  holding  equal  rights  with  the  menabers  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  no  longer'  as 
heretics.  Although  this  ukase  apposed  as 
eariy  as  1789,  and  thus  formally  recoflmised 
the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  Staroveri  with 
the  Orthodox  Churim,  yet  it  was  not  until 
^  reign  id  Nicholas,  and  after  several  con- 
cessions had  been  made  by  the  Oovemment, 
that'  a  comparatively  small  portioi^  of  the 
Old  Believers,  under  the  official  titie  of  Jedi- 
noverzi,  or  fellow4>elieverB,  entered  into  this 
compromise.  The  schism  which  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  for  amoojo;  the'  Old  Believers 
was  not,  however,    CTOcted.    For   besides 


that  the  laige  majority  of  them  altogedier 
rejected  the  attempted  compromise,  and 
made  shift  with  renegade  priests  as  before, 
the  Jedinovend  have  only  attached  them- 
selves very  loosely  and  slightly  to  the  Stite 
Chnreh,  and  maintain  a  cold  reserve  towards 
their  priests,  whom  they  suspect  of  being 
nnduly  influenced  by  the  consecrating 
bidiojM.  Nicholas  triea  to  coerce  the  refrac- 
tory Old  Believers  by  severe  means,  such  as 
shutting  up  their  schools  and  churches,  and 
so  forth;  out  his  efforts  were  unsuccessfuL 
Their  raperiority  over  the  bulk  of  the  people^ 
their  greater  severity  of  morals,  their  sobnely 
and  trustworthiness,  as  well  as  a  certain  gene- 
ral culture  and  worldly  prosperity  which 
mark  them,  remained  undiminished.  Their 
loyalty  in  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Poles 
vainly  endeayoured  to  instigate  them  to  sedi- 
tion, did  not  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
harshly  i:eprea8ive  policy.  In  the  year  1863, 
when  the  Polish  msnrrection  was  raging,  a 
Council  of  the  Staroveri  even  sent  an  address 
to  Alexander  xl,  in  which  they  assured  him 
that^  although  their  members  held  flrmly  and 
immoveably  to  the  tenets  and  usages  of  their 
forefathers,  they  would  remain  strictiy  loyal 
subjects,  and,  if  necessary,  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  for  the  throne  and  the  coun- 
try. Later  on  they  directed  an  '<  encyclical 
message"  expressly  against  Herzen,  the 
Young-Russian  emigration,  and  Nilulism. 
Still,  the  (]h>venuHent  could  not  make  up  its 
mind  to  recognise  them  formally ;  but  it  en- 
joined the  greatest  toleration  towards  them 
m  every  point  of  their  contact  with  the 
State.  This  step  has  had  a  very  conciliatory 
offset,  especially  upon  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  most  of  wkom  belong  to  the  Ra^ol  of 
the  Old  Believers.  And,  since  the  course 
which  the  Government  has  been  lately  pur- 
suing is  in  hi^rmony  with  the  prevailing  men- 
tal condition  of  the  nation,  and  is  essentially 
(raided  by  Old-Russian  parties,  it  may  very 
likely  happen  that  the  Old  Believers  will  by 
dfi^ees  be  ooropletely  won  over. 

Thus  the  Russian  Kaskol,  taken  generally, 
is  the  differentiated  and  living  Qiurch  ot 
the  nation,  by  the  side  of  uniform  Ortho- 
doxy and  the  peUifled  State  Chureh.  The 
State  Church  can  neither  summon  courage 
for  the  task  of  self-reform,  nor  can  ^e 
persecute.  Forced  to  hdd  back  her  arm, 
so  desirous  of  punishing,  her  compulsory 
forbearance  is  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
defeat  No  doubt  the  event  is  still  very 
distant;  but  some  day  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  Raskol 
may  brii^  about  the  regeneration  of  the 
Russian  Church.  One  thmg,  however,  the 
history  of  Russian  sectarianism  conclusively 
proves^  namely,  that  the  national  life,  in 
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even  its  most  uncivilized  aspect,  everywhere 
tebels  wiUi  all  its  mental  energies  against 
the  imposition  of  State  guidance  in  rehsioas 
matters,  and  that  a  hierarchy  which  dings 
for  assistance  to  the  civil  power  thetebv 
provokes  the  popular  sentiment  to  cpposi- 
tiot),  rebellion,  and  renunciation,  wnereas 
that  sentiment  would  be  its  strength  and 
support  if  it  would  recognise  the  principle 
ol^qualnghts. 


Art  YI. — CoifMsaoiAL  Cbubs. 

I  PROPOSE  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  the 
causes,  and,  if  any  there  be,  the  means  of 
prevention,  of  commercial  crises  in  En^and. 
A  graver  or  a  more  important  inquiry  can 
scarcely  arise  i^  the  commercial  sphere. 
The  symptoms  and  the  effects  of  th^se  feaj^ 
ful  occurrences  are  uphajHnly  but  too 
familiar.  It  makes  men  shuaaer  to  recollect 
the  agonies  which  convulse  trade  at  these 
dreadful  seasons — the  crash  of  falHng  houses, 
the  paralysis  and  distrust  which  arrest  com- 
merce, the  danger  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
eminent  banks  and  distinguished  firms,  the 
difficulty  or  even  impossibility  of  discount, 
the  sleepless  fear  of  being  crushed  by  the 
fuiT  of  a  tempest  too  violent  to  be  con- 
trolled  by  the  ^visest  or  the  most  experi- 
enced. Nor  is  it  merely  the  memory  of  the 
past  which  gives  interest  to  a  question  which 
m^ht  seem  to  belong  solely  to  history. 
Who  among  merchants  doea  aot  quail  at 
times  under  a  dim  consciousness  of  a  mys- 
terious law  of  periodical  recurrence  which 
broods  over  these  trading  pestileneee  t  Who 
is  not  haunted  by  a  misgiving  that  the  past 
may  repeat  its^  in  the  f  utur^*«*that  the 
anxieties  and  calamities  which  have  marked 
bygone  years  revolve  in  recu^cring.oyclesy  and 
may  even  now  be  approaching  laden  with 
distress  and  ruin  ?  Writers  distingmshed  in 
economical  science  believe  that*  they  have 
rivalled  the  processes  of  the  astroiiomer,  and 
have  discovered  the  mysterious  law  which 
governs  the  orbits  of  these  rotatory  •  con- 
vulsions. The  lapse  of  ten  years  la  pro- 
noimced  to  be  the  rule  which  i^egulates  the 
appearance  of  these  visitations..  Every  ten 
years  English  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
its  very  nature  and  constitution,  is  held  to 
be  doomed  to  be  ravaged  by  the  destructive 
storms  of  the  commercial  market  The  last 
outbreak  of  violence  occurred  in  1866;  five 
years  hence,  then,  the  merchants  of  England 
must  expect  loss  and  ruin  to  crush  firms 
now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  confidence 
and  prosperity.     Is  this  so  in  very  truth? 


It  deepty  conoems  the  whole  nation  to  learn 
whether  this  seeming  law  of  recun*ence  is 
doe  to  some  inherent  necesdty  in  the  nature 
of  trade,  or  whether  such  calamities  mi^ 
not  be  averted  by  skill  and  prudence.  Cm 
it  be  that  the  exchange  of  the  products .  of 
human  indnatiy,  a  pocess  so  simple  and.  so 
natural,  iaaubjected  by  an  inexorable  decree 
of  nature  to  the  certainty  of  periodical 
earthquakes  I  And  if  so  it  be,  what  quality 
in  the  nature  itself  of  oommeroe,  what  de- 
ment in  the  commercial  mind,  has  rendered 
such  visitations  inevitable?  If  the  inmost 
essence  of  commerce  has  made  the  tenth 
year  the  year  of  doom,  might  not  a  know- 
ledge of  the  eauaes  whieh  generate  thwe 
convulsions  enable  precautions  to  be  tak^ 
in  the  ninth  whicn  might  mitigate  their 
fury  or  perhaps  avert  them  altogether  ?  It 
ia  no  trivial  invesiiga^n  then  on  which  we 
are  entering*  Must  many  of  the  merchants 
of  En^^d  suffer  loss  and  disaster  in  1^76, 
or  can  they  act  ia  such  a  manner  as  each  to 
protect  himself  individually?  And  if  eaoh 
can  save  himself  personally,  may  not  the 
sahation  of  the  umta.  become  the  safety  of 
all? 

The  fiirt  it^  in  the  process  of  this  in* 
quiry  is  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
malady*  What  is  a  oommoDcisJL  crisis  ?  .  An 
accurate  diagnoris  of  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
of  supreme  importance  for  prevention  or 
for  cure.  The  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
havQ  been  painfully  evident  on  many  an 
occasion.  AH  the  world  is  familiar  with 
the  gradual  s^ening  of  the  discount-market, 
the  inore%ung  difficulty  of  obtaining  loana 
and  adviottas,  the  progressive  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  dim  and  uneasy  sense 
of  conung.  danger^  the  pfflplexity  of  bMikens 
and  merchants,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
causes  of  mischief  which  are  at  work,  the 
rapid  growth  of  that, sinister  monster  dia- 
trust,  .vie  decay  of  credit,  the  sinking  of 
prices  in  commercial  markets,  the  faU  of 
firma  and.oompanies,  the  swelling  suspicion 
atightiBg  on  the  banks  and  houses  of  widest 
Fspute^  the  paralysis  of  t^de,  the  ruin, 
bcovght  on  thousands  who  had  never  specu- 
lated and  feared  no  ill,  the  consciousness 
brought  home  to  traders  of  every  kind  that 
their  operatioiia  had  credit  for  their  f ouada- 
tioa,  and  that  the  facility  of  borrowing, 
which  had  not  failed  them  in  ordinary  times, 
miffht  now  betray  tham  to  their  ruin.  These 
ai^t  numy  other  signs  of  a  commercial  earth- 
quake are  but  too  well  known  to  the  mer- 
cnants  of  the  nineteenth  century..  Most  of 
all  doea  the  suddenness  which  usually  cha- 
lacterizea  these  visitations  aggravate  the 
consternation  and  the  distress.  No  doubt 
a  rumbling  under  ground  sends  forth  before* 
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hand  sounds  of  ominous  portent  in  speciid 
circles.  The  financial  region  wittieases  suc^ 
cessive  disorders  before  the  real  fory  of  the 
storm  breaks  forth.  But  the  vegular  tcadecs, 
the  steady  men  of  bosiness  ^o  iyt>ik  their 
affiurs  by  commercial  bills^  getieiSBllj  give 
but  small  heed  to  these  pl^enomena  in  thd 
mercantile  sky*  They  deal  not  in  finance: 
why  should  th^  be  startled  by  the  disa^ 
pearance  of  a  joint-stock  company  or  two  f 
So  they  pursne  their  usual  round  without 
change;  and  ihen  when  the  ten^st  rages 
in  «amesty  when  frightened  bankers  refuse 
adrances,  when  bills  cauBot  be  discounted^ 
and  cargo  after  cargo  must  be  sold  in  mar" 
kets  bare  of  buyers,  the  amaaement  and  the 
terror  become  unbounded. 

Such  are  the  usual  Symptoms  of  a  com- 
nlkeroial  crisis,  such  genesidly  the  features  it 
eidiibits;  but  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
commotions  so.  intensely  Tlolent!  Cannot 
traders  buy  and  sell,  and  exchange  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  earth  and  of  the  &otoriea  against 
each  other,  without  encountering  disturb;- 
ances  which  involve  the  imprudent  and  the 
inni^eent  in  one  common  a^'Ovenriiehmng 
crash  ?  What  is  the  true  nature  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  what  the  real  seal  of  the 
malady  ?i 

First  of  all  let  us  see  what  it  is  not ;  for 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  character  of  a  disease 
is  not  helpful  for  its  cure.  It  is  not  a 
monetary  panic ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  usually  described  by  these  words ;  but 
the  phrase  indicates  a  radical  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  disorder.  The  word  panic 
is  so  far  accurate,  that  undefined  imagina- 
tive alarm  i^an  unfailing  coi;icomit<b^t  of  a 
crisis;  but  monetary  is  an'  epithei  irhich 
misleads  and  does  not  describe.  4-  crisis 
dUtui4)a  money  as  it  disturbs  manjf^  Other 
things  besides;  but  it  has  not  its  0rigi^  in 
a  scarcity  of  money,  that  is  of  0in  and 
goM,  nor  in  a  scarcity  of  oash,  thflit  .is  of 
money  and-  bank-notes  combined.  No 
doubt  it  creates  ^reat  eddies  in  the  distiihu- 
tion  of  cac^;  it  drains  some  tills  and 
pockets,  and  fills  others,  even  to  .repletion. 
But  it  practises  this  oommotiohmpon  many 
other  kinds  of  property  besides  .oaalu  It 
violently  transfers  gpodi  from  ofeie  aet  of 
persons  to  another;  its  undulatioms .  are 
strong  enough  to  remove  uiMs  and ,  mer- 
chandise and  estates  from  onb  class  of 
owners  to  another.  But  these  movements 
are  only  efieots;  they  do  not,  by  'the  mere 
fact  that  they  take  place,  ^ow  that  they 
contain  the  efficient  causes  which  generate 
the  tumult  The  naked  fact  that  gold  and 
notes  have  diminished  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  anywhere  else,  does  not  estabhsn 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  currency  in 


England,  and  that  6uch  a  deficiency  gene* 
rated  the  crisis.  Those  who  put  forth  aoch 
an  assertion  must  make  it  good  by  proof, 
by  proof  of  a  vety  difietent  land  than  merely 
poiilting  to  a  banking  tiU,  and  hoticing  thst 
a  strongs  reserve  which  was  once  there  had 
dis^peared.  Reasoning  of  a  vjery  different 
order  must  be  brought  to  bear,  reasoning 
v^hich  can  distin^sh  between  cause  and 
efiect,  and  feels  itself  bound  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  fact  brought  forward 
is  cause  or  effect  •  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm 
that  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  notes  existing  in  the  conn- 
try,  njsver  has  been  and  never  will  be  the 
cause  of  a  commercial  crisis.  A  portion  of 
the  currency  of  the  kingdom  played  a  laigd 
part  in  the  crisis  of  1825,  namely,  the  coun- 
try notes;  but  the  action  of  these  notes 
turned,  not  on  .the  fact  that  they  were  too 
few.  or  too  many,  but  on  their  being  bad 
currency,  ji^tes  Uiiit  would  *never  be  pud  at 
the  rat^  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Bank-notes  are  tools ;  and  the  quality  of  a 
tool  is  soihething  wholly  distinct  from  tiie 
numbers  in  vAdm  it  is  made.  It  is  onfy 
necessary  to  look  at  th^  batik  returns  of  the 
^firsf  DscCnths  of  the  last  crisis  in  1866  to  see 
h6x  un^unected  the  terrible  fluctuations  in 
the  loaii*n)arket  and  in  the  rate  of  discount 
were  with  the  amount  at  the  circulation. 
The  yeiw  opened  with  about  27  millions  of 
notes  issued,  12|  millions  of  gold  and  nearly 
26  millions  of  securities,  that  is  of  advances 
to  traders.  During  January  and  February 
no  noticeid)le  change  occurred  in  the  amount 
of  the  circulation  and  of  the  gold ;  yet  the 
securities^  that  is  the  loans  granted  by  the 
baxik,,  varied  to  the  es^iit  of  not  less  than 
6  millicms.  The^e  was  a  difference  of  5 
million  in  the  supplies  giV^n  to  what  is 
called  the  money-maiFket,  upon  an  un- 
changed circu!laition  of  gold  and  bank-notes. 
^Maich  and  April  exhibit  about  a  million 
inore  of  gcdd  and  notes ;  but  the  loans 
catiged  over  a  difference  of  8  millions.  In 
May  the  cri^  burst  in  full  fury.  Hay 
opened  with  a  circulation  of  about  27  mil- 
lioUs  of  Issues  and  12f  millions  of  gold,  a 
Uttle  in  excess  of  January.  In  the  course  of 
th^  month  there  was  a  fluctuation  extending 
to  about  1^  millions.  But  now  look  at  the 
securities — the  loans  granted  by  the  bank. 
The  sums  borrowed  from  the  bank  rose  from 
20,400,000  in  the  first  week  to  81  millions 
in  the  fourth — ti^^arly  11  millions  of  io- 
orease.     This  shbws  the  intensity  of  the 

EresBUre,  the  mi^ty  aid  furnished  by  the 
ank,  and  a  ^tactically  unaltered  state  of 
the  gold  and  tne  banl^-notes.    What  rational 
sense  can  be  assigned  to  the  expression 
I  "monetary  panic  "in  the  presence  of  socb 
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figures,  If  by  moD^f ,  la  ibeant  the  oircult* 
tion,  Uie  qnaBjtitjr  of  gold  and  Botea  poa^ 
SQ8«e|i  by  the  connlay  ?■  , 

Again,  a  greal  losa  of  national  we^tb,  by 
iteelf  alone,  doe»  not  eonefitnte  a  truo  ooqg^ 
iBerclal  eidsis,  tbou^  i%  may  easiiy  generatio 
one»  ti«y,  tboitgti  no  mm  am  eidat  witboul 
being  preceded  by  Mck  a  loss.  Nothing 
destroys  the.  pabUo  wealth  like  wa)r;  yet  a 
Tvar  can  be  kwg  ciootinued  wiUiout  producing 
a  violent  eooMnercial  convulsion*  The.gre4t 
\?ar  with  .Sranoerc^  England  incredible 
sums  eVeiy  year;  yet  there  was  no  annnal 
Fiaitation  of  disaster  amongst  the  mercMnts 
of  England  duting  its  continuance.  A  bad 
barrel  ia  estimated  to.iuYolfe  a.l(^a8  to  the 
English  nation  of  some  dO  millions  ^orth  of 
property ;  yet  though  its  tei^ency  is  inva- 
riably to  tiiim  the  rate  ol  discoHnt,  it  is  not 
seen  to  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  an 
earthquid&»  in  Threameedle  Street  Loans 
grant^  ko  foreignera  carry  off  the  national 
wealth  as.effectoally  as  a  fire ;  yet  they  may 
bo  veiy  4arge  without  landing  the  City  in 
wild  disorder.  Stocks  and  shares,  we  know 
by  experi^cef  often  produce  great  effects  in 
banking  criaes ;  yet,  by  themselves  alone, 
eoormous  speculations  may  be  carried  on  in 
stocks  and  shiiles  without  depriving  banks 
of  a  sii^le  particle  of  th^r  resources.  Their 
action  may  be  identic^  with  that  of  betting 
performancea  on  the  turf.  What  the  banks 
ioae  on  one  aide  is  restored  to  them  on  the 
other.  In.  SuCh  Cases  the  community  as  a 
whole  inomrs  no  loss,  Uiough  the  difference 
t6  individuals  may  be  extreme* :  I  do  not 
deny  that  i{>eG[ulation  in  shares  and  stocks 
oft€ai  acts  in  a  mtmner  most  marked  and 
most  d^eisive  in  creating  crises;  bat  thdr 
action  on,  banke  and  discount  proceeds  from 
another  soiiree  than  the  mere  betting,  as  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  ta  explaiin.  13ie 
wild  schemes  of  Law,  it  is  true,  genc^ed 
a  specuUtive  oonmioUon  which  had  many 
features  in  common  witii  the  disasters  of 
more  modem  times;  nevertheless  it  was  not 
a  true  commercial  erisb  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  we  are  now  investigating. 
It  scattered  ruin  with  the  same  violence ;  but 
it  was  the  ruin  Of  gambling  rather  than  the 
special  calamities  which  the  crises  of  the 
present  day  inflict  on  merchants  and  traders 
who  sre  wholly,  innocent  of  gambling.  It 
lacks  the  one  element  which  constitutes  the 
essence  ot.  a  modem  commercial  crisis. 

What  now  is  thia  dement,  this  distin- 
gfudiing  diaracterisUe,  of  a  modem  crisis  ? 
The  combination  of  eomiperce  with  bank- 
ing. The  essence  of  the  disorder  is  a  phem^ 
menon  of  banking.  Without  the  banks  there 
may  be  loss,  there  may  be  ruin,  but  there 
cannot  be  that  peculiar  disorder  which  is 


p9pakiriy  known  by  the  name  of  a  crisis,  or 
a  panic*  It  is  the  comjuotion  within,  the 
banking  region  whidi  ^neratfss  tbi^  (^)eoific 
malady-w  in  circles  not.  intimately  mixed 
with  banking,  for  example'  in  the  market 
for  loan^  laioout  on  mortage*  on  land,  which 
are  made  for  a'  long  period^ of  time^  the  facil- 
ity of  borrowing  and  the  rate  of  interest 
may  be,  and  usua%  aro>  unruffled  iv  a  storm 
whose  waves  are  swallowing  up  commercial 
taradera.  On  the  other  hand,  boirowers  on 
land  may  experience  exceptional  difficulty 
at  a  time  wheu  the  bill  and  discount  markets 
are  enjoying  complete  ease.  These  two 
spheres  of  lending  are  composed  of  different 
elc^nents,  and  obey  different  laws.  The  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  ia  the  one  are  not  the 
same  with  those  in  the  other.  They  are  iu- 
fiueiiced  by  dlflbrent  feelings  and  seek  differ- 
ent ends*  Both  employ  credit,  but  under 
very  disHimilar  conditions.  The  position  of  ^ 
a  borrower  and  a  lender  in  the  banking 
world  is  most  distinct  from  what  is  exhibited 
in.  other  Q)herea ;  and,  as  the  commotions 
which  we  call  crises  belong  to  the  re^on  in 
which  banking  is  the  predominant  force,  if 
we  desire  to  underatand  their  nattkre  we  must 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  banking  and 
its  operations.  The  secret  pf  the  expUna- 
tion  we  are  iu  search  of  resides  in  banking. 
What  then  is  a  bank  t  What  facts  does 
it  present  to  our  obserration  f  Let  us,  as  it 
were,  place  a  great  bank  upon  the  dissecting- 
table :  what  kmd'  of'  structure  xio  we  find  ? 
It  poBsessea,  let  us  suppose,  besides  its  own 
private  capita],  which  doesiiot  come  under 
consideration  here,  twenty  millioss  of  depo- 
sits—a reserve '  of  five  milli<»^  and  fifteen 
million^  of  securities  What  is  the  meauing 
of  this  description  f  ,Thia;  that  it  owes 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  ia  owed  in  turn  fifteen 
millions  of  sovereigns  by  another  set  of  per^ 
sons^  and  possesses  in  hand*  five  millions  of 
sovereigns  or  ifank  of  England  notes.  That 
is  the  situation ;  it  Bums  up  what  the  bank 
is  at  the  close  of  a  given  da^.  It  ,has  in- 
curred a  large ,  amount  of  debt  to  a  large 
body  of  credkors ;  it  has  made  a  nearly  equal 
amount  of  loan  ^  debtors ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sums  it  holds  in  cash  as 
reserve.  What,  do  thase  facts  disclose  on 
analysis  f  Let  us  look,  in  the,  first  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  bank's  power  and  action, 
the  debtor  side  of  ita  bahmoe-sheet,  t^e  debts 
which  it  has  contracted  to  its  creditors. 
These  features  here  stand  out  in  great  pro- 
minence. These  debts,  q[>eaking  generally 
(for  most  of  them  are  qomposed  of  deposits 
at  call),  are  avowedly  payable  on  denumd ; 
and  they  must  be  paid,  i  demanded.  The 
call  for  payment  is  going  on  at  every  hour 
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of  tbe  day ;  and'  ihe  refasal  to  pay  a  single 
one  of  thefie  demands  wonld  instantaneously 
stop  and  annihilate  the  bank.  Other  debtors 
may  refuse  immediate  payment  without  in- 
curring ruin:  the  refusal  to  pay  a  single 
cheque  would  destroy  a' bank.  If  it  renewed 
its  life  afterwards^  it  would  be  as  one  risen 
fi^om  the  dead.  This  is  a  condition  under 
which  all  banks  live;  it  is  always  a  seriot!s 
one,  and  at  times  it  may  become  most  form- 
idable. The  banker  must  be  prepared  at  alt 
seasons  to  meet  the  demand  of  immediate 
payment  for  evety  one  of  his  debts.  This 
does  not  mean-  that  the  banker  is  bound  to 
have  as  many  sovereigns  and  bank-notes  as 
would  suffice  to  pay  every  claim  over  the 
counter ;  were  such  the  law  of  its  being,  no 
bank  could  exist,  except  as  a  storehouse  for 
the  cash  of  its  customers,  with  a  warehous- 
ing rent  for  its  remuneration.  A  bank  ac- 
complishes incon>parably  the  largest  number 
of  its  payments  oy  other  means  than  by 
cash.  It  is  tbeoretioaily  possible  that  a  bank 
should  pay  back  every  ofie  of  its  deposits  on 
a  single  day,  and  yet  not  have  touched  a 
•single  note  or  sovereign  in  the  process, 
beyond  what  it  chanced  to  have  in  its  re- 
serve when  the  operation  began ;  and  it  is 
an  indubitable  fact  that  a  bank,  particulaify 
a  London  bank,  does  every  day,  even  dur- 
ing' the  most  terrible  crises,  pay  huge  sums 
to  its  creditors  without  the  smallest  inters 
vention  of  money. 

The  second  feature  which  characterizes  the 
debtor  side  of  a  bank's  position,  the  accounts 
and  deposits  which  constitute  its  strength, 
is  ihe  large  number  of  its  creditors.  A  great 
bank  is  made  up  of  a  mhltitude  of  aceounts. 
It  refeeives  funds  from  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  keeps  a  certain  sum  in 
the  bank's  hands,  to  remunerate  rt  for  the 
various  conveniencss  which  it  provides  for 
them.  The  employment  of  these  funds,  we 
all  know,  is  the»  source  of  the  bank's  profits 
— the  object  of  its  existence.  This  nUmer- 
ousness  of  its  creditors  is  held,  and  justly 
held,  to  be  a  great  element  of  strength  for  a 
bank.  A  large  body  of  creditors  contains  a 
vast  variety  of  motives  and  influences  acting 
on  the  disposition  either  to  leave  undimi- 
nished or  to  withdraw  the  sums  comprised 
in  the  collective  aggregate  of  their  accounts. 
Thus  the  varying  fortunes  of  many  indivi- 
duals balance  each  other,  and  furnish  the 
bank  with  a  fairiy  steady  average  amount  of 
deposits,  on  which'  it  may  reasonably  reckon 
in  ordinary  times,  precisely  as  assurance 
companies  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  an 
ordinary  average  of  dei^hs.  This  multiplicity 
of  its  creditors  enables  a  bank  to  grant  loans 
with  confidence,  as  also  to  reduce  the  unpro- 
fitable element  of  its  business— the  reserve. 


Btit  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  nmltitude  of  ere- 
ditors  generally  imparts  seoanty,  it  may  at 
peculiar  seasons  become  ft  fearful  source  of 
danger.  To  keep  an  accouot  at  a  bank  is 
an  act  of  trust ;  if  ooofidence  is  deatn^ed 
the  account  is  withdrawn.  Now  in  all  hu- 
man affairs,  as  in  yrkt  and  politics  so  in  bask- 
ing, a  large  mass  of  ill4nf  ormcd  persons  are 
eirdnendy  exposed  to  the  oontagion  of  panic. 
In  times  of  heavy  oommereial  preasore,  when 
the  most  exalted  r^mtartaons  are  su^iected, 
and  no  one  ):nowB  what  &rm  will  next  sac- 
oumb,  a  host  of  Muidl  depositors  easily  catdi 
alarm  from  one  another.  Hiey  are  too 
numerous  to  be  made  aoqnaiiited  with  the 
secrets  of  the  bank  and  the  teal  facts  of  iii 
position.  A  few  creditiors  might  have  re- 
ceived infbrmation  in  coofidenee :  many  caa- 
not ;  and  Urns  the  fountain  of  aaloty  becomes 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  the  source  of  danger. 
In  the  crisis  of  1 866,  the  largest  and  strosg- 
est  banks,  predsely  because  tliey  rested  on 
a  colossal  foundanon  of  deposits,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  peril ;  hi  their  case  the 
whispering  voices  were  so  numerous,  the 
poin^  open  to  remark  were  so  endless^  that 
a  wild  irrational  panic,  a  mad  sauve  qui  peat, 
was  at  any  moment  possible.  This  peculiar- 
ity in  the  institution  of  banUiig  is  of  incal- 
culable importance,  both  ii»  respect  of  its 
practical  management  and  for  the  explaaa- 
tion  of  the  events  which  occur  in  a  crios. 

The  third  feature  requiring  'notice  on  tiie 
debtor  side  of  a  bank  is  the  Hability  to  fluc- 
tuation to  which  the  amount  o£  deposits  is 
subject  The  essence  of  a  bank's  business  is 
to  employ  the  means  lodged  with  it  by  its 
depositors.  Consequently  ita  resources  moBt 
share  the  fortunes  of  its  customers.  If  they 
are  prosperous,  and  making  profits,  ih&i  de- 
po&sts  swell ;  if  misfortune  overtake  them,  if 
a  bad  harvest  or  a  costiy  war  impoverisbefi 
the  nation,  the  means  of  individuaw  dwindle 
also,  and  the  banks  are  amongst  the  first  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  ohaoge.  But,  besides 
the  actual  state  of  the  nation's  wealth,  there 
is  another  circumstance  which  exerdbee  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  fortunes  <^  a  bank 
— ^the  mood  of  mind  which  may  come  over 
hs  customers  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
means.  A  man  with  «  fixed  income,  never 
exceeding  his  means,  is  the  model  of  an  ex- 
cellent Client  for  a  bank ;  a  leffton  of  such 
accounts  would  make  a  bank  tne  strongest 
in  the  world.  But,  on  the  oontraiy,  men 
who  accumulate  great  savings,  or  realise  large 
profits,  if  they  swell  the  resounoes  of  a  baik 
ivith  huge  sums,  are  also  a  verydangeoas 
sort  of  people.  Their  fancies  and  oapnoes 
may  create  vast  havoc  at  the  very  time  when 
the  banker  believes  himsell  to  be  at  the 
strongest.     A   sudden  impulse  to  go  into 
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foreign  loshs,  a  burst  of  speculation  to  eon- 
stmct  railways,  a  rmh  to  cover  the  distant 
^Ids  of  a  foreign  l$nd  with  cotton  crops, 
-may  g^erate  wifth  the  swtftness  of  a  whiti- 
wind  a  storm  l^at  even  the  noost  carefully- 
Gondacted  bank  may  find  it  hard  to  weather. 
Tllds  iB  a  danger  agaimt  whiA  no  bank  is 
entirely  safe;  it  is  a  disturbing  force  ever  im^ 
pending  over  the  banking  world,  mosi  <^  all 
m  seasont  <^  prosperity. 

Let  us  now  ctom  over  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  bank's  balance-sheet,  the  other  limb 
of  ite  action,  the  loans  which  it  has  granted, 
the  persons  towands  whom  it  stands  as  cred- 
itor. Here  we  encounter  the  action  of  the 
banker  hunself ;  in  this  region  his  will  alone 
directs  eveiy  movement  The  funds  he  sets 
in  motion  do  not  belong  to  hkn,  for  he  has 
borrowed  t&em  ;  but  be  treats  them  as  if  he 
i¥6re  their  owner.  A  vast  Add  presents 
itself  before  him;  he  is  prompted  by  his 
own  inclinations,  and  he  is  tempted  by  the 
solicitations  of  others.  He  is  bound  by  the 
kw  of  requital ;  he  has  to  retimi  good  for 
good ;  he  is  compened  to  oblige  those  who 
have  obliged  Mm ;  his '  freedom  experiences 
sonie  cotiistndnt*  A  bank  must  accommo- 
date its  customers,  or  it  will  lose  them.  It 
must  make  advances  to  their  business,  help 
them  in  their  difficulties,  discount  their  biUs^ 
and  facilitate  then*  purebasea.  Now,  ail 
these  processes  involve^  an  element  which 
stands  in  startling  contrast  with  the  obliga- 
tions on  the  other  ^de-^-the  element  of 
time.  It  is  impossible' In  these  modem  days 
that  a  bank  should  ptossess  the  satne  power  of 
recalling  its  loauft  ae  its-  customers  have  of 
withdrawing  their  dqpoeits.  Many  of  the 
advances  are  necessarily  for  a  period  of 
'time  more  or  less  long.  This  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  many  of  its  loons.  Thus  we 
discover  Hie  volcano  on  w^ich  every  bank 
is  seated.  It  may  have  all  that  it  owes 
claimed  of  it  at  the  same  hour  on  t^e  same 
day ;  it  never  can,  at  the  same  moment  of 
time,  call  in  all  that  it  has*  lent  It  is 
protected  solely  by  the  law  of  average--a 
law  which  has  an  average  of  confidence,  and 
not  of  inherent  necessity,  for  its  foundation. 
An  assurance  company  reposes  on  a  rate  of 
mortality  which  ^  is  governed  by  laws  of  a 
certain  stabUit?^!  an  average  of  oonftience 
may  in  a  week  be  converted  into  a  maximum 
of  distrust  An  English  bank  has  a  soil  of 
Peru  for  its  foundation. 

There  remains  the  third  component  part 
of  a  bank's  eonstilution— its  reserve,  the 
reservoir  into  which  the  streams  of  its 
various  receipts  pour,  and  from  which  all  the 
manifold  waters  of  its  loans  taickle  out 
The  ideal  ol  a  perfect  bank  would  have  no 
reserve.     I4  woald  lend  out  hourly  all  that  it 


iveeived,  and  hourly  gather  in  all  that  it 
needed  for  payment  If  a  banVs  loans 
were  always  stde  and  aiways  available  at  a 
mementos  notice,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  reserve  at  all,'  even  in  the  woiit  of 
crises.  A  bank  built  on  such  a  basis  might 
carry  on  the  most  gigantic  operations  of 
'commerce  without  ever  touching  an  ounce  of 
gold  or  a  bank-note.  If  it  did  require  cash, 
it  would  only  be  as  small  change,  for  such 
of  its  customers  as  a^ed  for  money.  A  de- 
poi^  of  a  miHion  of  gold  would  be  a  pure 
perplexity  for  such  a  bank,  a  useless  incum- 
brance out  of  which  it  could  get  nothing. 
All  it  could  do  with  audi  a  treasure  would  he 
40  export  it  to  foreign  countries  that  had  a 
use  for  it  But  the  reidiiation  of  such  an 
ideal  bank  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  hu- 
man life.  The  cheques  of  depositors  wiH 
ikictnate;  and  the  repayment  of  advances 
will  reqnire  time.  Thus  a  reserve  becomes 
iuevitable,  as  a  contrivance'  for  guarding 
agohkst  irregulaiity,  against  inequality  of 
movement  in  the  demand  of  depositors  for 
repaym^t.  It  possesses,  however,  veiy 
great  importance  as  an  indicator  of  the 
tendency  of  a  bank's  position,  to  become 
better  or  worse.  Any  forces  urging  dq>osi- 
tors  to  dimini^  their  accounts,  or  any  losses 
preventing  borrowers  from  repaying  ad- 
vances, are  at  onee  felt  in  the  reserve.  They 
alter  ^e  level  at  which  its  waters  stand; 
and  according  as  that  level  rises  or  sinks  the 
banker  is  able  to  judge  of  the  strength  of 
the  influences  at  work  amidst  bortowein  and 
depositors. 

'  The  notion  is  widely  spread  abroad  that 
die  reserve  is  the  real  basis  of  banking — ^in 
tliis  sense,  that  the  idze  of  this  basis  regu- 
lates the  superstructure,  tliat  loans  and  ad- 
vances are  made  in  some  direct  proportion 
witii  Ae  amount  of  the  reserve,  and  that 
^^the  practical  question  for  a  baiter  is  upon 
how  small  a  b^te  of  ooin  he  can  erect  a 
given  superstructure  of  fiabiHties,  or  how 
laige  a  superstructure  of  liabilities  he  can 
erect  witl^  safety  upon  a  given  basis  of  ooin." 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  languc^  of 
a  banker  practically  is :  ^  Tel!  me  how  large 
my  reserve  will  be,  and  I  will  teH  you  how 
much  I  shall  have  it  m  my  power  to  lend.^ 
This  theory  involves  a  radical  'misconception 
of  the  nature  of  a  reserve.  The  reserve  does 
not  supply  the  means  of  lending ;  they  come 
from  an  entirdy  difRBrent  source,  from  the 
deposits  of  the  bank's  customers.  The  re- 
serve is  an  instrument  of  safety,  not  a  foun- 
tain of  resources.  Its  sole  obiect  is  to  pro- 
tect the  bank  against  the  specific  danger  of 
a  sudden  and  extensive  wil&drawal  of  de- 
posits in  heavy  exoesil  over  the  repayment 
of  advances  oy  the  debtors  of  the  bank. 
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ThBi  danger  is  "t&rj  diierent  for  different 
banks.  In  an  agricalt«ural  dbtrict,  with  a 
regular  business  ^waongst  steady  eUents,  a 
bank  may  so  adapt  its  lendings  to  its  ao- 
coonls  as  to  need  but  an  esoeedinglj 
trifiing  resenre.  In  ihe  Gity^  a  bank  whose 
costomers  consisted  chiefly  of  brokers,  job- 
ben,  bill-brokers^  and  speoolators  of  every 
kind,  will  need  a  r^senre  oat  of  all  propor- 
tion great  oonopaTed  with  that  of  its  agrl- 
caltttral  colleague.  As  I  have  akeady  seid, 
a  bank  whose  loaas  and  assets  were  itistantW 
realizable  would  jaeed  no  reserve  at  all.  It 
might  carry  on  a  Itage^  business  than  a 
bank  whose  reaerve  was  immense.  Look 
again  at  some  of  the  Bank  returns  of  1966« 
In  the  opening  week  of  January,,  the  B^mk, 
with  5^  millions  of  notes  in  reserve,  had 
made  nearly  25  millions  of  advances.,  In 
the  second  week,  the  reserve  of  notes  is  uih 
altered ;  and  2  millions  Ipsa  of  loans  have 
been  made.  In  the  first  week  of  Februarj; 
the  notes  in  the  reserye  have  risen  up  to 
nearly  6  millions;  the  securities  or  loans 
have  sunk  to  19^.  The  first  week  in  May 
gives  20^  millions  of.  advances  pn  a  reserve 
of  less  than  5  mlUicms.  Ot  Usy  26,  the  re- 
serve of  notes  has  sunk  b^w  a  milUon. 
The  securities,  that  is  the  advaaoes,  have 
mounted  up  to  nearly  31  millions.  What^ 
I  pray,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  bullion 
(for  under  the  present  low  notes  are  bullion) 
in  the  reserve  means  much  lending  and  a 
low.  rate  of  disconnt?  How  this  fine  theory 
about  the  reserv^baeis,  about  gold  lodged  in 
the  reserve  governing  the  amount  of  loans 
and  the  charge  on  discount,  must  blus^  in 
the  presence  of  these  faetsi  These  figures 
seem  to  me  to  mock,  with  malicious  deught^ 
at  an  illusion  which  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  pu^  forth  with  so  much  perverseness 
and  so  much  pretension  of  practical  wisdom 
— that  heaps  of  bullion  and  piles  of  bank- 
notes in  the  reserve  of  bank^^  create  fot 
traders  large  supplies  of  loans.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  the  reserve  reached  the 
vast  h^ht  of  9^  millions  of  notes ;  and  yet 
the  loans  g^nted  on  security  had  descended 
to  less  than  19^  millions^  where  they  stood 
in  Februaflry  on  a  basis  below  6  millions^ 
Which  are  the  tbeorie(tSy  the  figures  or  the 
City  oracles  ?-*-th^  little  lines  which  give  ail 
sorts  of  lendings  with  aU  sorts  of  reserves^ 
or  the  great  authorities  who  preach  much 
gold  in  the  reserre  as  being  much  le 
to  traders} 

The  rate  of  disQount^  which  conatitu 
the  profit  of  a  bank,  is  regulated  in  the  nnain 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  not 
the  mere  amount  of  the  means  placed  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  nor  the  amount  actually 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  commodities, 


which  goi^n^  the  mte ;  but  it  is  the  ratio 
between,  them  aadthe  demand,  and  also  the 
return  made  to  the  application  of  capital  m 
the  then  eircumstances  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, .  Thus  a  few  years  ago  7  per  ceo^ 
was  obtained  with  ease  by  tha  bank,  and 
paid  with  equal  «ase  by.  the  i^plicants  for 
discount,  although  each  a  sate  would  be  felt 
at  the  present  hour  to  be  op|>reasive.    Hie 
reason  of  this  difierence  of  feding  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dupowr  profitableness  of  trade 
at  the  former  poriod.  The  high  rate  was  not 
the  result.  o!f  temporary  pressuroi  but  of  the 
4preat  profits  realiaed,.in  business  on  evenr 
side.  .  The  conditioA  of  the  world  was  mA 
that  the  oUfljbomers  of  England  bad  a  laige 
demand  for  her  war^ ;  afi4  both  merchant! 
and  mamifi^tmers  were  eager  to  procure  the 
command  of  capital,  for  which  they  pos- 
sessed su^h  a  pnwable  rise,    Tho  discQant- 
market  of  London  at  that  time  approached 
the  uisual  normal  condition  of  colonies.    Go 
the  other  hand,  aif;  a  diffiorent  time^  the  de- 
mand for  eapital  may  bav^  slackened  from 
e]tceptional  causes,  imd  the  deab*e  to  procure 
it  ma^  be  feeble  compar^  witii  the  desire 
of  bankers -to  lend  the  comn&and  of  it  to 
borrowers.  Thus  the  rate  of  discount  is  sub- 
ject to  two  very  diotinot  infiuences — first,  the 
proAtahkpess.of  the  employment  of  capital; 
and  aeoondjy,  the  relations  of  lenders  sod 
boa?rower»  towards  each  other.    It  is  in  tMs 
second  regi<m  that  crises  perform  their  wor^ 
acting  alternately  as  cause  and  efiect    The 
discount-market  is  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  sudden,  the  least -capi^le  of  b^^  fore- 
told, of  all  markets..   In  these  qualities  re- 
sides its  peculiar  dangerousneas.  It  is  a  pen- 
Ions  sea  to  navigate.   Other  markets  haveaa 
objeclivei,  material  force,  to  steady  and  oovr 
trol  them.  .  The  co^-market  reposes  on  the 
quantity  of  bread  Aeeded  by  human  wants. 
There  ia  a  definite  relation  between  cottoa 
goods  and  the  need  of  clothing.    But  in  the 
foauHBarket,  over  and  above  we  demand  for 
capital  founded  on  its  prodnctiTeness,  .there 
are  moral  forces  at  worK  which  are  at  once 
mighty  and  fitf  uL    (Confidence  enters  as  aa 
ingredient  into  banUng  loans ;  and  a  veij 
sUgbt  shake  to  confidence  may  produce  im- 
mouse  results  both  on  the  grantmg  of  leao0 
and  the  demand  for  their  repayment.    The 
failure  of  a  few  great  houses,  ttie  exploaioa 
of  a  large  finance  company  or  twp,  tlw  «top 
page  of  a  bank,  is  sufficient  to  shake  the 
flings  of  bankets  to  their  inmost  depths ; 
and  l&n  loans  are  granted  grudginglyt  ^* 
vances  are  reclaimed,  assistance  r0lied  oo  >^ 
withheld,  inchoate  companies^  sound  in  oar 
ture  but ,  inoompiete,  swiftly  deBcend  io^ 
ruin,  buying  ^i  many  markets  is  snspeDdedf 
merchants  are  incompetent  to  meet  their  ea* 
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gagements,  and  the  frantio  demand  for  help 
TUBS  up  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  diaaBtrooa 
he^ht.  Much  of  tins  is  a  pur^y  moral  ca* 
Imnity  generated  by  impressions  -created  on 
the  mind,  the  result  of  feelings  governed  by 
no  yisible  connection  between  the  meana 
and  the  willingness  to  lend,  and  well  aummed 
up  in  the  f  eaif  ul  word  panic 

We  have  now  a  bank  before. ns ;  we  see 
its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  resonrces 
and  ihe  mode  of  their  application.  Our  next 
ai^  is  to  inquire  into  tlvB  nature  and  origin 
of  these  resources,  into  tl>e  causes  which  act 
upon  depositors,  into  the  influences  which 
at  onetixae  enable  them  to  place  laige  funda 
in  their  accounts,  at  another  to  bring  but 
andall  ones,  and  even  to  overdraw  and  to 
become  borrowers  instead  of  eontribntois  to 
the  bank.     Of  what  then  af«e  these  lesources 
composed  ?    Not  of  money  or  cash,  not  of 
sovereigns  or  bank-notes.    Taking  tfie  a^aly* 
us  of  19  millions  of  rec^pte  at  Messva  Ro* 
bartes^s  Bank,  made  Vy  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
as  fairly  representing  the  average  of  bank- 
ing accounts,  we  find  that  three  parts  only 
of  a  bank's  receipts  out  of  a  hundred  ai^ 
made  of  cash  ;  the  remaining  ^7  are  com*- 
posed  of  various  kinds  of  Qrders  to  receive 
money,  of  cheques,  bills,  dividend  warrantfi, 
and  ^e  like.      It  is  undeaJablei  therefore, 
that  we  must  look  to  these  97  parts  for  an 
explanation  of  the  forces  which  regulate  the 
means  of  banks.    No  investigation  has  the 
slightest  pretension  to  be  called  real  or  scien- 
ti&  which    directs  its  attention,  as  City 
writers  do,  to  the  three  "parts '  of  ^d  and 
bankH[iotes,  and .  passes  over  the  otl^r  97 
partq  of  the  receipts  of  bankersi  which  are 
nothing  more   than  written  orders  to  pay 
money ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  rule  of  thump. 
It   is  these  paper  orders  which  .are    the 
things  that  a  banker  receives,  and  which 
give  him  the  means  of  lending.    What  are 
Siey  ?  Whence  do  they  come  1    To  what 
do  they  owe  their  enst^ce  ?  To  sales  of  com- 
modities.   I  do  not  speak,   of  'course,  of 
cheques  paid  in  from  one  banker  to  another^ 
These  are  merely    transfers   of    resoucees 
already  existmg  amon^t  the  banks.    I  speak 
of  the  ori^  of  the  resources  of  the  baiddng 
community  taken  as  a  whole.     Their  meaiM^ 
to  the  extent  of  97  parts  out  of  100,  are 
debts  created  by  sales  of  goods  which  have 
not  been  paid  for  in  cash.    This  is  the  grand 
oommanding  fact  to  grasp.  The  sellers  have 
received  in  payment  not  mpney,  but  orders 
to  receive  money ;  and  these  orders  they 
lodge  with  their  bankers  for  collection*    Ac- 
counts and  deposits  at  the  banks  have  sales 
of  ffoods  for  their  origin.    Goods  have  been 
sold — whether  to  pay  rent,  or  to  provide  a 
dividend  on  consols  or  a  joint-stock  company ; 


and  a  paper  order  to  receive  mon^,  a.  debt 
signed  by  the  buyer  of  the  goods,  is  placed 
at  the  bank.  Then  the  aetion  of  the  bank 
commences.  The  banker  has  the  power  of 
demanding  cash  of  the  debtors  named  in  the 
cbe<pies  or  bills.  Does:  he  enforce  this 
right!  Poes  he  bid  his  ooUecting  clerks 
bring  home  nothing  but  moQcy  i^id  bank* 
notes  ?  Nothing  of  the  Irifid ;  be  would  get 
no  profit  by  heaping  up  oasb  in  his  strong 
box.  He*  Imowff  that  be  has  not  tl^p  dispo*- 
^l  of  all  tiiat  he  is  commissioned  to  collect, 
Hiose  who  give  him  eheq^es  and  •bills  to  re- 
eeive  will  4kaw  upon  him  in  turn.  But  he 
knows  aiao  tbattti^y  will  not  draw  out  from 
him  at  once  all  that  he  receives  on  their  be- 
half. The  remaining  difference  he  at  once 
lends  to  borrowecs^  with  a  charge  for  interest 
which  constitntea  bis.pc^t  Then  at  the 
end  of  tiiie  d^yi  9t  tiie  clearing-house,  the 
orden  to.  receive  money  which  the  banker 
obtained  from  his  customers  will  be  settled, 
first  by  4be  cjbeque^  which  these  same  cus- 
tomers  wiU  have  drawp  upon  him,  «,d  by 
the  'cheques  which  he  has  authorized  bor- 
rpwers  to  draw  up^  his  bai^ 

Thifi  analysis  famishes  us  with  facts  of 
extreme  significance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
resources  of  banks  depend  on  commodities, 
ad  capital,  on  wealth  and  its  sale.  They  do 
not  come  from  money ;  for  ^ere  are  only 
3  parts  o«t  of  100  of  ciuA  m,  their  receipts* 
Secondly^-«which  is  a  matter  of  cardinal  im* 
p<»rtance«^he  quantity  of  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  a  baj^  depends  on  its  customers 
buying  less  ^pm  they  selL  Whatever  makes 
goods  accumulate  in  hands  which  cannot 
immediately  use  them,  and  consequent^ 
renders  tb^  own^is  .^fter  selling  them  un- 
willing to  purchase  goods  of  equal  value, 
direcuy  increases  ihid  means  of  bankers ; 
whatever  causes  compel  their  customers  to 
buy  as  much  as  or  move  th^  they  sell,  at 
once  eonti^t  and  diminish  the  power  of 
bankers  to  lend  (mi  discount  or  mak^  ad- 
vances. Thirdly^  banks  do  not  possess 
wealth  beyond  3  per  cent  of  their  mesas. 
Those  means  are  conuK>eed  of  a  power  to 
demand  money ;  but  thiKt  power  is  not  ex* 
ercisedi  the  money  is  not  obtained  by  llie 
banks,  beyond  this  triftbg  sxtenU  Fourthly, 
the  real  actum  oi  a  bank*  consists  in  its  being 
an  intermedia^  agml  between  two  holders 
of  coQsmoditiee,  two  peiscms  engaged  in 
bu^ng  and  sellii^  goods.  A  seUer  gi^^es 
away  more  goods  than  be  buys,and  places  with 
his  banker  a  po^iev  to  leeeif  e  money  to  the 
extent  of  the  diSb'enoe.  The  banker  passes 
on  this  right  to  receive  money  to  another 
man .  who  desires  to  buy  goods.  This  right 
is  borrowed ;  the  borrower  buys  goods  with 
it;  Mid  then  the  transaction  is  completed. 
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The  ori^al  seller  has  given  awav  commod- 
ities, and  is  paid  first  in  part  wilh  those  he 
hajs,  and  secxmdly  wifh  the  loim  made  in- 
directly through  his  banker  to  the  man  who 
borrows  of  the  bank  the  means  to  make  pur^ 
chases.  A  bank  is  as  tmly  a  medinm  of  ex- 
change as  a  soyereign ;  and  it  is  in  substance 
nothing  more.  Lastly,  l^ese  vast  operations 
of  banking  can  be,  and  are,  entirely  carried 
on  without  money,  except  what  is  needed 
for  small  change ;  so  certain  is  it  thsrt  bank* 
ers  are  not  dealers  in  money  or  cash,  do  not 
derive  their  resources  from  money,  and  may 
have  enormous  expansions  or  contractions  of 
their  business  wlnlst  their  stock  of  money 
remains  absolutely  unchanged;  When  we 
think  of  the  state  of  the  bankhig  world,  of 
bankers  having  much  or  little  to  lend,  of 
the  rate  of  discount  and  the  fkciHty  of  bor- 
rowing, it  is  not  of  gold  that  we  must  think, 
but  ci  the  stock  of  commodities,  of  the 
national  wealth,  d  the  quantity  of  goods 
offered  for  use,  and  of  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  employ  l^m  to  good  account 

The  emplo3rment  of  commercial  bills 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  commodities  ftir- 
nishes  the  best,  the  safest,  and  genendly  ihe 
most  profitable,  field  for  the  application  of 
the  agency  of  banka  It  is  the  safest  for 
the  bankers,  because  good  Mils  provide  gene- 
rally the  best  security  fo^  banking  Idans; 
and  to  the  country  at  large  the  gain  is  great 
that  the  use  of  comrmodities  shomd  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who'  are  able  to  employ 
them  most  advantageously.  By  means  Of 
the  practice  of  discounting,  -the  cotton,  the 
wool,  the  com,  and  the  otfer  articles  which 
England  must  obtain  from  abroad,  are  pur- 
chased, in  the  first  instance, 'with  the  means 
standing  in  a  mul^tude  of  small  accounts  at 
the  banks.  Their  customers  have  received 
incomes  which  it  will  take  them  many  weeks 
to  spend,  or  have  reaped  profits  which  they 
are  not  ready  at  once  to  invest  In  other 
words,  they  have  sold  goods,  and  have  not 
cared  to  buy  for  themselves  the  full  equiva- 
lents in  other  goods ;  and  through  buikers 
they  tell  traders  to  use  this  power  of  bujdng 
equivalents  for  a  while  in  tl^ir  stead,  and  by 
its  means  to  purchase  the  commddlties  of 
which  the  cotmtry  stands  in  need.  Capital 
is  thus  found  for  merchants  on  easy  terms, 
with  small  risk  for  bankers,  and  with  no 
strain  on  those  Who,  by  keeping  accounts 
with  bankers,  provide  them  with  the  faculty 
of  granting  this  accommodation. 

But,  by  the  law  of  human  life,  evil  evet 
dwells  near  to  good ;  and  this  excellent  prac- 
tice of  bankers  to  grant  accommodation  to 
traders  creates  most  of  the  danger,  the 
agony,  and  the  havoc,  of  commercial  crises. 
By  this  institution  of  discounting,  traders 


move  on  a  ground  which  can  never  be  made 
perfectiy  smid.  I  invite  special  attention  to 
this  fact  A  gigantic  business  is  conducted 
daily  witii  means  furnished  by  bankers.  In 
ordinary  times  this  business  moves  along 
with  so  much  smoothness  and  regularity,  the 
funds  are  so  sure  to  be  forthcoming  when 
needed,  that  the  commercial  community  re- 
lies upon  theto  with  a  plenitude  of  confi- 
dence which  is  almost  unconscious ;  yet  in 
these  pleasant  waters  a  whirlwind  will  some- 
times spring  up  with  the  suddenness  and  the 
destructiveness  of  a  typhoon.  Merchant  buy, 
order  'cai^goes,  s^  biUs,  incur  liabilities  in- 
finitely transcending  their  own  power  to 
Eay,  m  the  unclouded  assurance  that  the 
ills  which  they  received  for  the  goods  they 
sold  will  be  discounted  with  unfailing  cer- 
tainty by  bankers.  Buyers  and  sellers,  the 
bills  of  th^  one  and  the  cheques  of  the 
other,  all  rely  on  funds  to  be  supplied  by 
bankers.  The  engagements  enterea  on  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  personal  abi% 
")l  the  drawers  and  acceptors  to  pay  with 
.heir  own  means.  Both  the  merchants  and 
the  bankers  alike  are  mere*  intermediate 
agents  between  l^e  makers  of  goods  and  the 
buyers,  between  producers  and  consumenL 
It  is  the  wearers  of  calico  shirts  in  England 
who  pay  for  the  cotton  grown  in  America. 
But  to  bring  the  buyer  of  shirts  and  the 
cotton-gtower  together  the  intermediate  ma- 
chinery of  the  merchant  and  the  banker  is 
required — the  merchant  to  purchase  the  col- 
ton  wHh  his  bin,  the  banker  to  discount 
some  other  bill  wbibh  the  merchant  has  re- 
ceived upon  a  previous  sale.  Thus  the  me^ 
chant  commits  bimself  in  reliance  on  the 
banker ;  and  if  the  banker  fails  him  what 
but  ruin  stares  him  in  tlie  face  ?  He  has  no 
control  over  the  banking  world ;  he  caxmoi 
compel  them  to  act  prudently;  he  has  no 

$art  in  any  encouragement  they  may  give  to 
nancial  speculatk)n,  or  to  an  access  of  un- 
productive consumption.  When  the  storm 
bursts,  and  the  bankers  are  hard  pressed,  the 
merchants  and  traders  may  be  entirely  inno- 
cent of  causing  the  crisis;  and  yet  their  own 
difficulties  and  ruin  will  be  incomparably  the 
jnost  calamitous  part  of  the  disaster.  By 
the  system  of  bills  and  discounting  the 
whole  body  of  traders  are  partners  in  the 
bankers'  worid,  and  yet  have  no  power  in 
controlling  the  ignorance  or  the  rashness  or 
the  misfortunes  of  bankers.  This  ever  exis^ 
ing  danger  is  a  fearful  set-off  against  the  ad- 
vantages of  banking,  as  it  is  the  precise  fea* 
tore  which  constitutes  a  crisis. 

We  are  now  in  presence  of  the  forces 
which  govern  crises.  The  danger  Kei  w 
two  difierent  Vegions — in  the  diminution  of 
the  receipts  of  bankers,  and  the  insolvency 
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of  their  debtors.     Two  qaestions,  therefore 
are  always  presenting  theoiselveB : — are  the 
receipts  of  bankers  likely  to  diminish,  and 
from  what  causes  9  and  have  the  bankers  ap 
managed  their  advances  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  not  having  them  repaid  ?    In  respect  of 
the  first  question,  their  receipts,  the  bankers 
are  far  more  passive  on  this  side  than  on  the 
side  of  their  advances ;  they  are  noore  sub- 
ject to  forces  which  they  cannot  control   In 
respect  of  loans,  the  causes  which  act  i^>on 
the  banks  are  much  more  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. What  then  are  the  causes  which  make  the 
receipts  of  bankers  to  dwindle  awav  ?    They 
are  in  the  main  /two :  first,  a  diminution  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  such  as  occurs  w{ien  trade 
is  bad,  and  stocks  of  merchandise  accumulate 
for  want  of  purchasers,  or  when  the  harvest 
is  deficient,  or  when  cotton  is  scarce  and 
dear,  and  the  consumers,  of  cotton  goods  re* 
duce  their  consumption;   an4  i^^condly,  a 
diminution  of  profits,  leariAg  aioalt  margin 
for  savings,  and  reducing  the  quantity  ^f 
uninvested  savings,  which  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  bankers. 
These  two  causes  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
— ^loss  of  wealth,  whether,  positively  by  its 
actual  destruction,  or  negativelY  fay  a  fuhire 
in  its  ordinary  rate  of  accumulation,     ^ere 
I  must  point  out  a  mode  of  impoverishing  a 
nation  for  a  time,  which  is  little  heeded  in 
tlie  City,  though  it  tells  most  powerfully  on 
the  resources  of  bankers.     Most  persons  are 
satisfied  if  an  undertaking  is  sound  in  cha^ 
racter — if  it  is  no  bubble,  b^t  a  solid  invest- 
ment.   They  make  no  further  inquiry ;  they 
press  it  forward,  and  preach  to  bankers  tfoaX 
they  are  safe,  and  even  patriotic,  in  promot- 
ing .  such  enterprises.    Such  are  works  of 
drainage,  railways,  docks,  c^mals,  and  the 
like.    1^0  doubt  they  are  all  h^bly  promotive 
of  wealth.    The  growth  of  a  nation  in  well- 
being  and  grefitnesB  laigely  tur^s  on  the 
prosecution  of  such  works.    But  no  one 
stops  to  reflect  that  such  operations  destroy 
wealth  and  diminish  resources,  until  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  profitable  retains.     No- 
thing enriches  a  country  like  a  well-planned 
railway :  yet  railways  apre  nothing  but  a  gi- 
gantic destruction  of  wealth  till  they  a^  at 
work.    They  employ  an  enormous  masa  of 
labour ;  they  use  up  huge  quantities  of  iron 
and  other  materials  which  haye  been  pro- 
duced by  the  consumptioa  of  wealth,    ^piosts 
of  labourers  have  been  fed  and  clothed  dur- 
ing their  construction ;  tools  have  been  worn 
out;   materials  have  been  used  up.    And 
what  has  been  the  result?    A  change  in  the 
surface  of  the  land.     No  one  doubts  that  if 
the  labourers  employed  in  nuddng  the  rail- 
w^  had  been  set  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground 
and  to  fill  them  up  again  a  fipod  of  poverty 


would  have  overhead  the  country.  The 
food  of  the  labourers  would  have  been  lost 
and  not  replaced.  In  what  respect^  for  the 
timcy  do  the  embankments  and  tunnels  of  a 
rajilway  differ  from  such  holes)  In  the  fur 
ture  they  may  and  will  generate  vast  wealth : 
for  the  present  thay  are  a  pure  and  uncom- 
pensated lops  of  the  public  wealth.  Nations 
ought  to  make  railways;  they  will  be  far 
ri<mar  by  making  railways;  and  bankers,  in 
days  to  come,  will  have  much  more  to  lend 
to  borrowers.  But  if  nations  are  not  to  feel 
impQveris^eot  during  their  coi^struction 
they  must  be  made  out  of  sayings,  that  is^ 
out  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  materials  pro* 
ducedin  the  country  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity consiHued. 

A  diminutioa  of  wealth  has  always  pre- 
ceded every  troe  icrisis.  Even  when  a  crisis 
has, been  laig^y  occasioned  by  over^tradine^ 
imd  a  consequent  inability  to  sell  and  a  fsQl 
of  prices  have  come  to  pass,  the  peril  of  the 
disorder  has  been  the  waste  created  by  the 
manufactme  of  the  goods,  uid  the  non-re- 
placement of  ihA  destruction  their  produc* 
tion  involved  by.  the  acquisition  of  other 
goods  of  equal  value^  In  1825  some  thirty 
millions  worth  of  Bnglish  goods,  not  money, 
bad  been  sent  out  on  loan  to  the  States  of 
South  America.  Bankers  also,  especially 
country  baiters,  had  either  themselves 
speculated  in  mines  and  similar  works,  or 
had  encouraged  others  to  speculate.  In 
1847  the  potato-disease  h^  created  a  gigan- 
tic destruction  of  wealth.  The  cotton  crop 
'also  had  ffuled  in  America,  impoverishing 
the  customera  of  Engbind,  and  compelling  a 
larger  amount  of  her  productions  to  be  given 
away  for  a  smaller  <]piantity  of  cotton.  And 
the  construction  of  railways  had  been  carried 
on  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  savings  of 
the  country.  In  1869  a  smiilar  excess,  of 
nolway  coAstroction  had  been  carried  out  in 
America,  which  comprised  .much  English 
wealth,  and  disturbed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  English  trades.  France,  too,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  derangement.  And  thus 
a  short,  though  sharp,  crisis  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  1866  the  American  civil  war 
had  destroyed  the  production  of  cotton^— a 
crop  nearly  as  much  English  as  if  it  had  been 
grown  in  English  fielos,  ,  The  Americans 
were  depdved  of  the  powe?,  of  buying  Eng- 
lish goods.  English  manufacturers  lost  their 
profits  and  their ,  means  pf  employing  the 
people-  English  capital — ^again  I  remark, 
not  money,  but  goods^-^had  been  sent  to 
India,  to  ^^|rpt,  and  i»  other  regions,  to  pro- 
mote tiie  growth  of  cotton,  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  Amerioaii  supply. 
Houses  like  the  Gumeys  bad  built  ships,  at 
Millwall,  and  equipped  great  fleets  in  Gal- 
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way;  with  much  consampdon  of  wealtli,  and 
a  result  of  pore  waste.  Mills  and  factories 
bad  been  btult  far  beyond  tbe  means  of  trade 
to  give  tbem  employment;  this  beeame  a 
dead  losft  of  the  capital  cotistlmed  by  tite 
workmen  ill  bnilding  them.  Abroad,  towns 
bad  been  *  enlai^d  and  beanlified  with 
English  capital;  indnstiies  bad  been  opened 
In  the  colonies  and  dfipendencies-of  England 
in  countless  numbere ;  and  a  like  absorption 
of  English  wealth  which  had  been  consume 
mated  in  many  continental  cefuntries.  At 
home,  endless  projedts,  such  as  the  London 
Chatham  and  DoVer  ^ulway,  had  destroyed 
much  wealth  in  the  n^akin^,  and  had  not 
produced  one  shHling^s  worm,  of  we^th  in 
return.  These  examples  proclaim  the  moral; 
that  a  Tast  outlay  on  n6w  enterprises,  involy- 
ing  a  large  Consumption  of  food  iand  mate^ 
ri&,  whether  in  the  way  of  pure  waste  or  of 
temporary  unproduetireness,  ought  rfwayd 
to  suggest  the  feeling  of  danger.  New  en- 
terprises there  ought  to  bfe  fthd  will  be  in  a 
growing  nation.  "Die  rule  is  thatlhey  should 
be  limited  by  its  means,  th^t  is,  by  its  sav«- 
ings.  It  is  a  most  momentous  question  to 
detennine  what  these  savings  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  a  most  diffi^ 
cuH  one.  It  is  always  very  bard  to  say  how 
much  drainage,  how  many  railways  and 
openings  of  mines  and  new  factories,  Eng^ 
land  can  afford  to  make;  and  at  estimate 
of  its  amount  is  necessarily*  va^e.  Still, 
the  signs  of  excess  become  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  enable  a  watcbful  eye  to  detect^ 
them.  Unhappily,  however,  these  signs  ap- 
pear at  a  most  inopportune  mcnnent,  when 
the  minds  of  bankers  and  borrowers  are 
much  indisposed  to  notice  them;  The  ex* 
cess  of  unproductive  expenditure!  occurs  in 
seasons  of  prosperity,  when  profits  are  large, 
and  abundant  harvests  all  over  the  globe 
bring  in  a  mnltitnde  of  customers  to  Eng- 
land, and  every  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  bnilt'' finds 
excellent  exployment,  and  every  ohe  is  san- 
guine and  buoyant.  Then  it  is  that  danget 
is  most  rapidly  evolved,*  landthe  call  for  pru- 
dence and' for  reducftig' sail  is  the  strongest^ 
but  then  also  is  the  time  when  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult and  most  unnatural  to  heed  and  obey 
the  call. 

Let  us  now  turn  agahi  to  the  lendiiigs  of 
bankers.  We  Have  seen  how  safe  is  the 
employment  of  l^lr  ftlnds  in-  the  disoount- 
ing  of  conamercial  bills :  crises  never  origii- 
vate  amongst  them,  wbittever  may  be  said 
of  over-trading.  But  bankers  lend  also  t6 
borrowers  of  a  very  different  kind*  We  know 
that  bankers  determine  to  an  immense  extent 
who  shall  use  the  store  of  food,  clothing, 
and  materials,  which  the  nation  possesses 
for  new  enterprises.    They^do  not  own  the 


capita};  they  never  possess  it;  but,  as  tlie 
command  of  it  passes  through  their  hands, 
as  the  debts  arrive  for  collection,  it  is  they 
who  settle  to  whom  they  shall  be  transferreo, 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  make  purchases  by 
their  means.-  In  the  exercise  of  this  selec- 
tion, they  may  place  tbe  command  of  capi- 
tal, the  power  of  purchasing  goods,  in  m 
hands  of  those  wno  may  waste  and  h^  it, 
or  in  the  himds  at  those  who  are  promotii^ 
new  enterprises  beyond  the  savings  of  the 
nation.  They  may  give  it  to  persons  newo- 
t^ating  foreign  loans,  which  take  away  vfemb. 
without"  return,  to  cotton-growers  in  India, 
to  sheep^armers  in  New  2iealand,  to  Man- 
chester manufacturers  flushed  with  profits 
and  uf^ng  on  new  speculative  mills,  to  nil- 
way  companies  without  number,  to  finaaee 
companies  of  -every  kind  whose  shares  possess 
the  favour  of  the  stock  exchange.  And  not 
only  may  tiiey  make  advances  on  the  deben- 
tures-of  muHitadinoua  companies,  but  tbey 
tkfso  maf  ^e  assistance  to  their  indiridoal 
customers  in  holding  the  shares  of  soeh 
companies;  thus  engaging  many  more  per- 
sons in  these  enterprises,  and  preparing  a 
mudi  wider  disaster  when  the  evil  day 
arrives.  Itins  they  develop  a  specific  mis- 
chief which  enonnoualy  aggravates  the  pres- 
sure in  the  hour  of  difficulty ;  they  encourage 
new  undertakings  lor  whose  completion  tlie 
means  do  not  exist,  either  collectively  or  in 
the  individual  shareholders.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  dangerous  element  in  the  banking 
market  than  a  multitude  of  schemes  com- 
menced wilh  no  6ther  foundation  for  tbesr 
completion  than  a  vague  reliance  on  the 
future  resources  of  bankers.  All  goes  on 
well  fbr  a  while;  shares  find  a  ready  sale; 
great  nkmes  countenance  new  schemes,  till 
the  means  of  the  nation  are  crippled  by  die 
disproportion  betwecin  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  the  reproduction  of  others.  Hen 
on  speeds  tbe  stonxl.  The  bankers,  latdy 
BO  full  of  sanguine  benevolence,  sniff  tbe 
coming  gale,  and  refuse  further  advances 
and  recaal  the'  old  ones.  ,  Companies  are 
brought  to  a  standstill  with  their  works  still 
unfini^ed ;  sharehoideTs  can  find  no  market; 
bankers  press  for  repayment ;  and  property 
is  sacrificed  on  every  side. 

Who  the  bonpoWers  are  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  in  the  commotions  of  banking. 
The  mortgage-market  may  experience  great 
movements  in  the  amounts  oorrowed  and 
lent,  vrithout  generating  disorder  or  even  a 
rise  of  interest.  It  possesses  a  great  power 
of  baiaincing  itself ,  a  strong  vis  inertiss  whieb 
resists  violent  oscillations;  it  is  free  from 
the  excitement  of  speculation.  Above  aB, 
its  loans  are  steady  and  permanent ;  tbe  fnll 
auras  ane  hat  at  once ;  there  is  no  liability  for 
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fatnre  cftlls.  The  market  of  cotAmereial 
bills  to  a  certain  eitent  partakes  of  tke  Bane 
nature.  Purchases  here,  k»  a  general  role) 
are  met  by  sales ;  one  bill  is  l^nidated  by 
another ;  the  discount  of  an  Amefican  bill  is 
settled  by  the  cheque  paid  in  by  an  English 
ironmaster.  This  is  not  the  region,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  in  which  crises 
origmate,  though  it  is  the  region  whicb  is 
pe^iarly  laid  waste  by  A^r  ykftations. 
Traders  rely  on  discount,  n$  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  their  tiumbers  are  legion.  >  It  is  their 
ftufferihgs  pre-eminently  which  render,  a 
crisis  a  national  ealaiAity.  Again^  if  the 
Government  or  the  Bank  itself  were  to 
tlunsfer  to-day  10  millions  of  gold  to  a 
foreign  land,  without  publishing  the  fact, 
the  rate  of  discount  would  not  rise  one  iota^ 
The  Bank  of  AmsterdMn  was  conducted  for 
very  many  yflfars  on  the  acknowledged  sup* 
position  of  possessing  a  vast  metallic  tr^ure 
in  its  vaults.  The  day  canae  at  last  wKen  it 
was  discovered  tiiat  thfe  m^tal  had  been  r^ 
moved,  and  that  its  existence  in  the  bai^k 
was  a  myth.  The  opefal^ons  of  t^e  bank, 
nevertheless^  were  not  hindered  by  being 
bas^d  on  a  fiction  instead  of  a  fact ;  and  thi 
Tuerchants  of  Holland  experienced  no  particu- 
lar-difflcuity  in  the  discounting  of  their  billsb 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  issue  of  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  com  abroad  under  a 
dowTi-pour  of  autumnal  rain,  o^  a  molt^dd 
of  shareholders  each  clamouring  for  help, 
though  the  sum-total  botrowed  might  be 
relatively  small,  would  act  enet^tically  on 
the  terms  of  lending*  The  g<^d  would  be  a 
dormant  mass  of  metal  pbced  in  a  cellar : 
the  rise  or  discount  would  be  the  keen  bid- 
ding of  many  borrowers  against  each  oliier. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  designate 
most  of  the  processes  hete  described  under 
the  general  title  of  credit  and  its  develop- 
mfent  Tbe  expression  is  not  strictly  in- 
accurate ;  but  ii  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  is 
exceedingly  apt  io  mislead,  it  fixes  the  at^ 
tention  on  one  balf  bnly^  and  that  by  no 
means  the  most  important  half,  of  the  bank- 
ing system.  It  puts  forward  the  advsCnces 
and  lending  made  by  banker^;  whilst  it 
leaves  out  of  siffht  the  far  graver  and  deciarve 
element  in  their  opemtions,  the  means, 
namely,  which  they  have  of  lending,  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  make  advances, 
their  resOtfroes — in  a  single  "Word,  thrfr 
receipts.  The  use  of  the  word  *  credit' 
encourages  the  notion  that  leniiing  or  credit 
is  a  something  of  which  bankers  possess  an 
unHmited  stock,  which  they  can  create  or 
annul  at  pleasure :  and  i^us  the  true  natm« 
of  a  bank,  that  it  is  an  aoconntantf  s  offi<5e,  a 
medium  ei  exchange,  a  broker  of  a  power 
of  buying  composed  of  delfts  gkena  for  eol- 


lection,  9i  whicb  the  receipts  are  in  part  not 
immediatelv  claimed  by  tnose  who  paid  in 
iUie  dehts,  become^  mischievously  obscured. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  that  imprudent 
and  extravagant  advances  made  by  bankers 
may  generate  distaess  in  the  discount- 
market;  but  observation  is  not  directed  to 
thck  fact  that  excess  of  loans  in  b^nks  in- 
variably springs  from  a  long  c<mtinuance  of 
a  great  abundance  of  resources,  and  that  it 
is  the  events  which  are  going  on  amongst 
these  resources,  the  causes  at  wdrk  to  in- 
crease or  to  duniniifa  tiieni,  which  ought  to 
be  the  objectsr  of  study  for  tiiose  who  wish 
te  discover  the  agna  of  an  approaching 
erisb.  The  roan-  who  has  firmly  grasped 
the  knowledge  that  the  means  of  bankers 
are  derived  from  sellers  of  goods  who  do 
not  buy  to  the  Ml  vahe  of  iniat  they  have 
sold,  will  watch  the  influences  acting  on  tiie 
whole  community  whiob  creates  a  tendency, 
either  to  have  aomething  left  over  on  sales 
whicb  maybe  deposited  at  a  bank,  or  to 
buy  at  once  other  goods  of  equal  value  with 
those  sold,  or  to  have  less  to  sell  than  what 
must  necessarily  ber  bought,  and  oonse- 
qnently  to  hecome  a  borrower  instead  of  a 
depositor  at  a  bank.  Crises  spring  op  and 
spread  disaster  precisely  because  these  move- 
ments amongst  comm6ditie8  are  not  ade- 
quately watched  by  bankers,  merchants,  and 
producers;  and  tne  seeds  of  widespread 
min  are  often  unconsciously  sown  at  the 
veiy  moment  when  traden  are  commencing 
new  operations  in  utter  unconsciousness  that 
a  sudden  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  may'  dqnive  bankers  of  the  power 
to  continue  the  aseittanoe  which  they  had 
long  granted  upon  diaoonnt 

And  now  the  question  arises.  What  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  heal  a  crisis  f  What  can 
be  done  to  arre^  the  suffering  under  which 
the  whole  commercial  community  writhes  ? 
Kothiug,  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  applica- 
tion of  ^"esh  resources,  nnless  foreign  nations 
can  be  persuaded  to  rapply  help  on  loan. 
The  mischief  must  nm  its  course,  till  it  has 
done  its  work  and  spent  itself.  Distrust 
may  be  alleviated  so  far  that  banks  and 
firms  needlessly  suq>ected  nsay  possibly 
contrive  to  make  known  the  grounolessness 
of  the  suspicion;  and  every  fw  aHayed  is  a 
dear  r^cdF.  But  that  is  not  «n  increase  of 
resources;  it  is  only  the  subsidence  of  wild 
and  ignorant  terror.  But  nothing  can  heal 
suffemig  eeoasioned  by  loss  of  means.  The 
wealth  IS  gone ;  the  real  destitution  always 
precedes  the  crisis ;  the  crisis  itself  is  only 
the  settling  who  shall  be  tiie  sufferers. 
Merchants  unable  to  proeure  discount  may 
have  to  sell  their  gooos  at  a  qiushing  loss; 
but  what  the  seller  loses,  tiie  buyer  gains. 
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The  destruction  of  wealth  through  iisfiiiished 
railways  or  other  iDcomplete  or  wasted  works 
must  be  borne  by  some  one.  On  the  9th  of 
May  1866  the  host  of  shareholders  in  new 
banks  and  finance  companies  awoke  to  the 
discoyery  that  the  lo«s  was  theirs.  Calls 
and  liabilities  came  down  upon  tiiem;  ad- 
vances were  aU  withdrawn ;  means  reckoned 
on  wore  found  to  exist  only  in  the  imaginar 
tion ;  and  property  was  sacrificed  to  repair 
the  disaster.  This  then  drove  up  the  rate 
of  discoiint;  and  then  came  the  turn  of 
commercial  bills  to  suffer.  Ten  per  cent, 
created  ruinous  loss  on  trading  opera^ons, 
where  four  would  have  left  a  handsome 
profit  No  new  resources  existed  or  could 
be  created  to  prevent  the  evil :  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loss  was  all  that  was  left  to  be 
done  under  the  actual  citciAnstances  of  the 
hour. 

An  almost  universal  belief  previdls  amongst 
traders  that  a  crisis  can  be  relieved  by  an  in- 
creased issue  of  bank-notes,  and  that  its  severi- 
2  is  greatly  aggravated  by  th^Bank  Charter 
ct  of  1 844.  This  is  a  thorough  and  funda- 
mental error.  It  is  easily  proved  to  be  such 
an  error  in  respect  of  the  Act  of  1 844.  Tha( 
Act  has  one  enactment,  and  one  enactment 
only,  about  Bank  of  England  notes.  It 
orders  the  Issue  Department  to  issue  no 
notes  above  15  miUions,  as  the  figure  now 
stands,  unless  they  are  bought  with  gold; 
this  gold  forms  the  reeerve  kept  for  securing 
the  convertibility  of  the  notes.  It  is  an  Act 
regulating  the  reserve  of  gold  to  be  kept 
for  Bank  of  England  notes :  it  does  nothixi£r 
else  about  them — ^nothing  whatever,  u 
says  nothing  about  the  number  of  notes  to 
be  issued.  It  says  only  that  a  deposit  of 
gold  must  be  demanded  from  tbepublic  for 
every  note  above  16  millions.  There  is  no 
restriction  of  any  kind.  If  the  Act  does 
good  or  evil,  it  does  it  by  its  command  re- 
specting gold.  Well,  in  1847  and  1866, 
two  of  the  very  worst  crises  known,  the 
Bank  Act  was  suspended,  and  the  order  to 
sell  notea  for  gold  only  ceased  to  exist 
They  might  be  issued  at  the  discr^iqu  of 
the  bank.  What  n^aa  the  effect  of  the  sus- 
pension t  A  rush  of  notes  out  of  the  bank 
upon  advances  on  loan  and  disoionntf 
Nothing  of  the  kind— nothing.  It  was  dia- 
covered  afterwarda  that»  when  the  bank  was 
free  to  issue  notes  without  an  eoual  deposit 
of  g<^,  there  was,  from  natucal  causes,  as 
much  .gold  in  the  reserve  aa  the  law,  if  it 
had  not  been  suspended,  would  have  required. 
The  demonstration  is  complete.  The  law 
.was  proved  to  have  done  nothing  about  gold 
whi(m  natural  causes  cUd  not  do  also ;  and, 
as  its  ^lactment  about  gold  was  the  one  only 
thing  It  did,  it  is  mathematically  certain  that 
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it  was  whoDv  inoperative.    Traders  got  no 
relief  from  the  snapension,  except  one  of  the 
imagination;  and  iroaginatdon  lies  oat^ide 
both  of  science,  and  of  facts.    Bankers  conld 
not  lend  a  siogle  pound  more  by  the  help 
of  the  su^ension  than  they  could  do  before 
it    To  me  this  result  was  exactly  what  I 
was  bound  to  expect     Notes  are  only  the 
small  change  of  oankers;  they  are  not  tL«^ 
things  they  lend,  or  can  lend,  beyond  3  part' 
in  100  of  their  operations.     The  oriels  iVv\ 
not  csealje  a  demand  or  use  for  this  stti.v' 
change  beyond  what  the  Act  allowe«l ;  so  r- 
action  about  gold  never  came   into  pint 
Nay,  a  crisisy  if  it  leads  to  a  certain  amom 
of  extra-reserve  of  notes,  kept  by  >vn"k 
{dl  over  England  &om  precaution^  nhd  ■ 
to  some  hoarding,  leads  also  to  a  dimitn- 
use  pf  ndtes,  from  the  fewer  wiles  ati- 
business  going  on  in   most   marktt-. 
these  two  causes  about  balance  eatu 
As  Mr.   Mill  has  already  observiMj, 
produce  but  a  very  trifiing  cft'ect 
culation. 

But  if  crises  must  work  their 
they  ftrise,  how  are  they  to  be  j»i 
the  future  f    The  problem  is  ditii 
absolutely  insoluble.    The  diiht-  u . . 
in  moral  than  in  phymcal  or  tratl' 
is  the  want  of  knowledge,  aml-u 
observation  and  reflection,  wlii^.. 
real  crises.   Loss  of  wealth  fruut . ' . 
of  nature,  or  disorders  among  cu. 
whom  the  nation  haanooouii'  . 
avoided;  but  crisis  is  not  u 
word  for  poverty.     If  Uiu  44.. 
wealth  is  met  by  wise  curua«. 
ulation  even  in  its  legitifiuri<ti  1 
may  dwindle,  but  the  oonvuiai<. 
a  crisis  will  not  be  devdopuu. 
if  farmers  never  drained  excct 
plus  of  a  good  harvest,  if  mium 
built  new  miUs  except  out  oi 
if  goods  were  not  prodaoe<i 
very  strong  presumption  u. 
demand^  n  bankers  never 
aolid  and  realizable  seonrit 
ever  desolate  the  world.  \ 

that,  under    the    actnat  -  , 

English    trade,  whi<3h    -  -•  | 

spi^ad  over  the  who!*-  | 

should  be  made  befnrr'  | 

of  finding  damaged  ir.r  1 

A  war  abroad,  a  f am  1 1.  "    "^ 

actment  of  a  protect u  IH 

similar  influences,  n.;  ^^ 

ations  planned  with 
by  sucn  events  the  r 
be  crippled,  and  c 
mar  not  be  repaid. 
and  merchants  me* 
«umpti<^  and  th« 
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daced  production,  tliere  might  be  less  to  lead, 
bat  there  would  aleo  be  lees  need  for  honow- 
ing.  DeposiU  and  advances  might  stand  at 
lower  figures ;  but  the  balance  would  Aot  be 
change^  and  discount  might  experience  little, 
or  no  alteration.  Thus  the  rate  <^  diseount, 
though  a  very  important  indicator  of  the 
moyements  of  borrowers  and  lenders^  is  never- 
theless not  an  infallible  sign  of  the  coming 
situation*  In  185?  the  rate  of  discount 
jumped  up  from  profound  tranquillitj,  with 
the  suddenness  and  the  violence  of  a  white 

3uall  in  a  tropical  calnou  A  great  redaction 
the  means  of  lending  is  quite  compatible 
with  low  discount,  because  the  demands  of 
borrowers,  whether  from  calculated  prudence 
or  discouragement,,  may  have  diminished  in 
a  still  greater  degree  the  anployment  of  those 
means.  This  has  been  for  some  time,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  is  still,  the  position  of  Eng- 
lish trade.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  rate  of 
discount  is  equally  c<{nsbtent  with  easy  bor- 
.  rowing,  for  trade  may  be  so  prosperous  as  to 
bring  the  English  loan-market  up  to  the  Co- 
lonial state,  and  7  per  cent,  may  be  more 
lightly  borne  by  traders  than  3  per  cent  is 
now.  The  rate  of  discount  is  governed  gen- 
erally by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  but, 
if  the  demand  is  naade  by  men  who  are 
reaping  large  profits,  an  increase  in  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  supply  is  not  felt  as  a  hardship. 

Traders  and  bankers,  then,  like  sailors, 
have  a  difficult  tasl^  in  predicting  the  coming 
weather ;  and,  like  sauors,  they  must  try  to 
acquire  the  sailor's  eye — the  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning small  signs  and  judging  their  signifi- 
cance accurately.  The  vital  point  is  that 
they  should  notice  the  right  things,  the 
causes  which  are  at  work  in  brewing  mischief. 
They  must  be  studied  at  their  origin.  The 
difierence  between  the  intelligent  merchant 
or  banker  and  the  unintelligent  lies  in  the 
ability  to  understand  the  forces  which  make 
deposits  and  their  withdrawals  great  or  small, 
in  the  skill  rerum  cognoscere  causas.  This 
is  a  wide  study  beyond  doubt,  far  too  deep 
and  too  wide,  it  will  be  said,  for  most  bankers. 
But  is  it  supposed  that  the  understanding  of 
the  influences  which  act  on  a  commerce  cov- 
ering the  whole  globe,  or  a  banking  which 
feels  blows  delivered  in  any  civilized  nation 
under  the  sun^  can  be  acquired  without  a 
great  grasp  of  mind  and  thought?  It  is 
easier,  no  doubt,  to  float  down  the  stream  as 
it  runs  in  the  present,  to  make  profits  and  to 
let  to-monrow  take  its  chance,  or  to  set  up 
some  empirical  rule,  some  high-sounding  jar- 
gon, without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it 
possesses  the  reality  as  well  as  the  look  of 
knowledge.  But  if  men  choose  to  let  their 
actions  be  guided  by  such  methods,  they 
must  look  out  for  crises — sharp,  sudden,  and 
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overwhelming  crises.  The  responsibility 
weighs  heaviest  upon  the  bankers — ^not  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  only,  aa  some  proclaim, 
but  upon  all  bankers  coDeotively.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  they  who  diq[>08e  of  the  ui^ 
invested  savings  of  the  nation ;  they  are  the 
persons  who  decide  mainly  \o  what  purpose 
the  surplus  of  com  and  cattle,  the  profits  of 
accumulated  clothing  and  goods,  the  comr 
modifies  and  madunery  of  au  kinds  amassed 
which  constitute  the  national  samngs  (not 
jnoney,  nor  notes,  nor  gold  in  cellars,  I  repeat)^ 
shall  be  applied.  Everything  depends  on  the 
sagacity  and  pradenoe  they  bring  to  bear  on 
the  loans  they  grant.  The  periodical  recur- 
rence of  these  convulsions  seems  to  indicate 
that  prudence  lasts  a  year  or  two  after  dis- 
aster has  punished  folly;  care  and  caution 
are  developed  in  all  commercial  classes ;  and 
the  industry  and  the  eneigy  of  the  people 
restore  the  losses  incurred.  .  Prosperity  fol- 
lows ;  prudence  gradually  disappears ;  then 
heedlessness  encourages  every  kind  of  enter- 
prise ;  and  i^ain  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning avenge  forgotten  virtue.  Ten  years 
seems  to  be  the  cycle  in  which  these  moral 
qualities,  these  virtues  and  this  heedlessness, 
revolve ;  and  the  re-appearance  of  this  comet- 
like viritation  may  be  looked  for,  unless  re- 
flection shall  have  perceived  its  causes  and 
have  prevented  their  action. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  forgetting 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  money-market,  the 
king  of  bankers,  the  mystical  power  which 
bestows  and  extinguishes  their  resources, 
which  makes  and  unmakes  crises.  I  have 
discoursed  on  crises,  and  have  said  nothing 
about  gold.  I  have  been  silent  about  gold 
because  I  know  that  gold,  its  drains  and  its 
imports,  do  not  contain  the  secret  of  cheap 
or  dear  discount  The  notion  that  a  dndn 
of  gold  is  a  calamity,  that  an  influx  of  it 
creates  much  to  lend  and  ease,  is  the  darling 
theory  of  that  greatest  of  theorists,  the  prac- 
tical man.  He  takes  his  stand  on  notoriety ; 
he  appeals  to  facts:  to  facts  then  let  us  go. 
The  first  fact  I  cite  is  that  a  large  mass  of 
the  imported  gold  is  not  lent  at  a^  but  goes 
into  a  cellar ;  it  might  as  well  have  stayed  in 
its  Califomian  mine.  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England,  for  people  will 
then  talk  of  its  being  representea  by  notes. 
Look  at  France  rather,  where  the  gold  is  not 
represented,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
fovourite  phrase,  fifty  millions  of  sovereigns 
were  piled  up  there.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  Bank  of  France  would 
not  have  lent  this  money  .if  it  could?  The 
Bank  of  France  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money :  at  even  1  per  cent  it  would 
have  D^e  the  magnificentprofit  of  £600,000 
a  year,  by  lending  all  this  gold.    Why  then 
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did  it  not  reap  this  splendid  hanrest  ?  Be- 
cause it  could  not,  I  say;  because  thdnoney 
refused  to  come  oat  The  practical  man, 
the  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  niu<Sh  gold 
HMikes  cheap  discount^  ifi  bonnd  to  explain 
this  fact  He  is  bound  to  say  plainly  irhat 
service  is  perf ohned  by  a  heap  of  metid  per- 
petually locked  up  in  a  vault  It  is  in*»- 
tional  in  him  to  go  on  with  his  assertion  if 
he  does  not  give  an  explanation  of  so  Mlling 
a  fact  Mine  I  shall  give  presently ;  I  iriu 
say  distinctly  why  this  gold  cannot  be  lent; 
but  I  ask  him  for  his.  * 

My  second  fact  I  have  already  produced. 
All  sons  of  lendings  acccmipany  all  sorts  of 
reserves.  La^  reserves  are  found  with 
small  advances,  and  great  advances  with 
small  reserves.  There  is  no  rule  about  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  1^  reserve  to  loans 
made,  by  bankers,  or  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  for  them.  The  gold  flows  in,  and 
is  not  lent;  the  gold  flows  out,  and  loans 
and  advances  increase.  This  fact  is  decisive 
of  the  matter.  It  authorizes  me  to  affilrm 
that  the  doctrine  that  the  money-market  de- 
pends on  gold  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  not  I 
who  say  it ;  it  is  the  figures.  They  proclaim, 
as  plainly  as  the  pain  in  the  finger  proclaims 
that  Are  bums,  tnat  gold,  by  its  presence  or 
its  absence  in  the  bank's  reserve,  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  bank  lending  much  or  little  upon 
discount,  Either  the  upholders  of  the  gold 
doctrine  muet  show  that  these  figures  do  not 
say  the  things  which  I  affirm  that  they  do 
say,  or  they  must  allow  me  to  declare  that 
their  language  indicates  no  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  gold  and  of  currency. 

But  the  figures  have  yet  more  to  teU  us. 
I  will,  in  the  third  place,  with  the  help  of 
the  Bconamist,  compare  several  yeaars  to- 
gether, and  point  out  the  relations  which  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
bears  to  the  rate  of  discount  I  take  the 
statements  of  this  Economist  for  the  whole 
year  1866.  Let  us  k>ok  at  the  first  week's. 
In  1856,  with  10^  millions  of  gold  we  have 
a  rate  of  discount  of  6  and  7  per  cent  In 
1866,the'gold  is  swollen  to  13  mfllions— 2} 
millions  more:  at  what  rate  is  discount? 
At  a  lower  figure,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
crease of  gold  ?  Just  the  reverse :  it  has  gone 
up  to  8  per  cent.  On  March  21,  1856,  the 
bullion  and  the  rate  of  disfcount  remain  un- 
changed. For  the  same  week  in  1866  the 
bullion  has  reached  14^  millions — 4  addi- 
tional millions ;  but  they  have  had  no  efiect 
on  the  rate  of  discount;  it  remains  unaltered. 
On  May  9,  1856,  the  bullion  stood  at  9f 
millions,  with  a  rate  of  6  and  7  per  cent  In 
1866  there  were  3  millions  more  of  gold; 
butj  behold,  the  rate  had  run  up  to  9  per 
cent    Look  at  the  statement  of  June  13. 


There^are  13  millions  of  gold  with  a  rate  of 
5  per  cent  in  1856:  in  1866,  14|  milhoDs 
of  gold  and  a  rate  of  10  per  cent;  double 
the  charge  imposed  on  traders  for  disooniit, 
.in  the  teeth  of  S^milKons  of  additional  gold. 
In  those  same  years  also,  in  1856,  with  the 
low  discount,  14^  millions  onlv  were  lent  on 
discount:  in  1866,  with  double  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  gigantic  sum  of  dl|  millioas  was 
advanced  to  the  commercial  worid.  Hie 
statements  c^  the  whole  year  tell  the  same 
tale.  They  demonstrate — ^for  the  proof  is 
nothing  short  oi  demonstration — ^that  tJie 
doctrine  which  makes  the  rate  of  discomit 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  bank, 
as  cause  and  effect,  is  a  pure  fallacy—- the 
fallacy  of  City  articles  and  of  the  practical 
man*  He  boasts  that  he  stands  on  facts;  and 
facts  flatly  contradict  him.  Upon  his  theoiy 
—the  theory  that  ease  in  borrowing  comes 
from  plenty  of  currency,  from  gold,  the 
figures  are  absolutely, inexplicable.  To  one 
who  understands  the  nature  and  functioos  of 
currency  they  present  no  difficulty.  Coin  and 
notes  are  used  for  ready-money  payments; 
and  when  there  is  enough  of  them  for  this 
purpose  the  excess  cannot  be  employed.  It 
must  remain  at  the  bank,  as  surety,  as  inevi- 
tably, as  an  excess  of  ploughs  and  carts, 
more  than  the  farm  has  employment  for, 
must  remain  under  the  farmer's  sheds.  Bol- 
lion  and  notes  are  nothing  but  took ;  they 
are  useless  for  every  purpose  except  ex- 
changing property ;  and  of  the  property  ex- 
changed daily  they  exchange  very  little  in- 
deed'. When  there  is  more  of  them  than 
thie  work  requires  they  must  stay  at  the  hank, 
do  what  the  bank  will.  The  gold  becomes 
a  mere  security,  as  a  jewel  or  a  mortgage: 
it  cannot  be  lent,  and,  as  the  piles  in  the 
Banks  of  France  and  England  showed,  was 
not  lent.  The  vaiying  figures  of  the  gold 
indicate  only— omitting  the  sums  exports— 
that  more  or  less  gola  is  needed  for  ready 
money  payments  for  small  change.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  more  sovereigns  are  required  for 
use,  as  in  summ^  for  paving  harvest  wagee, 
and  in  autumn  for  travellmg :  when  this  em- 
ployment ceas^,  they  fiow  back  to  the  bank 
as  naturally  as  scythes  and  reaping-hooks  re- 
turn into  store.  The  AustnUian  merchant 
may  import  gold ;  but  the  great  fact  will  al- 
ways come  out  transparent :  to  the  cellar  it 
must  march.  It  will  not  come  forth,  except 
for  exportation,  for  the  plain  reason  that  no 
one  has  any  use  for  it,  and  no  one  waDts  it; 
it  is  mere  surplusage ;  and  the  wealth  with 
which  it  has  be'en  bought  is  practically  lost 
to  England  as  long  as  it  is  not  exported. 
Doub^ess  there  are  al^mys  plenty  of  people 
who  are  eager  to  borrow,  especiallv  in  times 
of  crisis ;  but  if  the  bank  grants  them  loans 
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tbey  will  not  be  made  witli  gold.  The  loans 
will  be  made  by  fjfrantlDg  credits,  on  whicb 
the  borrowers  will  draw  cheoues.'  lliose 
cheqaes  will  be  paid  in  by  creditors  and  sell- 
ers, and  win  be  settled  at  the  cleaiing-honse. 
Bnt  the  gold  will  not  stir ;  its  slumbers  will 
not  be  disturbed.  The  bank  will  hold  it  as 
a  security ;  but,  mark  carefully,  any  other 
kind  of  property  of  equal  value  imd  saleable 
would  do  as  well.  It  is  not  as  gold,  used 
and  at  work,  that  the  bank  keeps  most  of 
the  mass  of  its  reserve,  but  as  property  of  so 
much  value,  as  a  guarantee  against  loss.  Hiis 
is  the  grand  truth  which  the  ^omm^ercial 
mind  finds  it  so  hard  to  grasp  and  to  make 
its  own.  Traders  see  well  enough  that  with 
the  help  of  this  gold  the  Australian  merchant 
bought  goods,  and  sellers  of  merchandise 
found  buyers ;  but  they  do  not  see  that  an 
importation  of  foreign  goods  of  equal  value 
with  the  gold — of  wool,  for  instance — ^would 
have  given  the  same  purchasing  power  to  the 
Australian,  would  have  created  the  same 
amount  of  buying  in  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses, but  with  a  vital  difference  to  tl^c 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  Austri^an  carries 
away  a  million,  say,  of  England's  wealth  in 
goods :  in  the  one  case,  wnen  he  pays  with 
wool,  he  leaves  capital  in  England  of  equal 
value  ;  in  the  other  case,  when  he  pays  with 
gold,  he  gives  a  perfectly  useless  metal, 
which  forms  no  more  a  part  of  fkigland's 
capital  than  if  it  had  remained  in  Australia, 
It  will  buy  other  goods — true ;  but  if  it  re- 
mains in  England  the  result  will  always  and 
inevitably  be  the  same — ^that  some  one  has 
given  away  his  goods  for  a  useless  metal  If 
that  process  came  to  be  indefinitely  repeated, 
England  might  be  stripped  of  every  particle 
of  her  com  and  meat  and  iron  and  merchan* 
disc,  and  every  house  in  Lombard  Street 
might  have  its  cellars  stuffed  with  gold.  Is 
this  the  Elysium  which  City  articles  seek  for 
a  nation  of  human  beings? — this  the  con- 
summation which  would  bring  great  reserves, 
low  discount,  easy  borrowing,  universal  ease  f 
Yet  it  is  the  essence  of  the  view  which  they 
take  of  gold.  If  they  protest  against  this 
statement  as  extravagant,  and  say  that  this 
would  clearly  be  too  much  gold,  then  I  ask 
them  to  tell  us  plainly  what  makes  enough 
and  what  makes  too  much.  I  say  that  enough 
means  what  is  required  for  small  change  tor 
those  payments  which  are  made  actually  with 
sovereigns,  and  for  reserves  of  banks  suflS- 
cient  to  ffuard  against  fluctuations.  AD  above 
that  I  cm  too  much.  Let  them  tell  me  their 
definition  of  too  much. 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  whether  1  really 
mean  to  deny  that  when  gold  flows  into  the 
bank  the  tendency  is  towards  an  easier  state 
of  banking  and  a  lower  rate  of  discount? 


To  this  question  I  answer,  first,  that  if  Aus- 
tralia were  to  send  to  England  ten  millions 
of  gold,  from  its  mines,  and  to  take  awav  iio 
Englbh  goods  in  return,  England  would  re- 
ceive neither  good  nor  harm.  The  Au^ 
trafians  would  have  warehoused  in  England 
a  certain  amount  of  their  property.  But 
such  a  case  never  occurs  in  practical  life:. 
Australia  does  not  send  sovereigns  to  Eng- 
land without  taking  English  capital  away  in 
exchtmge. 

Secondly,  if  Australia  sent  the  ten  millions 
when  Endand  l^y  under  a  severe  crisis,  but 
carried  off  English  capital  of  equal  value,  I 
do  not.  see.  how  this  exchange  can  possib^ 
bring  any  relief  to  the  commercial  pressucp. 
Nay,  the  very  reverse  would  take  place ;  tne 
crisis  would  be  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the 
capital  taken  away  by  the  Australians. 

JBut^  thirdly,  if  the  gold  flows  into  the 
bank  hx>m  a  balance  of  trade,  which  results 
from  England  having  sold  more  goods  to 
foreigners  than  she  has  bought  of  them,  I 
admit  that,  generally,  an  easier  state  of  ^e 
loan-market  accompanies  such  importations 
of  gold.  England  sells  to^all  the  world,  tad 
of  course,  as  a  rule,  sells  with  profit  It 
takes  some  time  before  profits  are  invested ; 
and  then  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  profits, 
a  part  at  least  of  them,  to  come  in  the  first 
instance  to  England  in  the  shape  of  a  balance 
of  goldJ  Kow  persons  realizing  profits  are 
generally  in  an  easy  position ;  thev  are  under 
no  pressure  to  borrow ;  their  outlays  are  re- 
covered ;  and  the  excess  of  profit  makes  them 
depositors  and  not  borrowers  at  the  bank. 
The  opposite  conditions  reveal  themselves 
when  fiigland  is  forced  by  any  deficiency 
at  home,,  or  by  granting  excessive  lo^ns  to 
foreign  States,  to  pay  a  balance  abroad  in 
gold.  Thus  a  bad  English  harvest  necessi- 
tates laige  purchases  of  foreign  com ;  and 
payment  must  be  made  in  gold  before  the 
foreigner  has  had  time  to  increase  his  pur- 
chases of  English  goods.  Borrowers  at 
such  a  time  multiply,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
count rises ;  but  it  is  not  the  loss  of  -  the 
gold  which  creates  the  pressure — for  it  may 
]ust  as  well  He  in  a  foreign  as  in  an  EngFish 
cellar — ^but  the  loss  of  wealth  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  harvest  A  bad  harvest  ne^ 
cessarily  diminishes  the  reserves  of  banks; 
farmers  now  borrow  of  banks  instead  of 
having  full  accounts  in  their  books ;  and  the 
purchase  of  additional  food  abroad  is  natur- 
ally made  in  the  first  instance  with  the  unin- 
vested funds  lying  at  banks.  I  freely,  there- 
fore, admit  the  existence  of  the  tendency  of 
low  discount  to  follow  gold  imported  on  & 
balance  of  trade ;  but  the  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  this  tendency  is  not  in  any  way 
the  effect  of  the  gold  itself,  but  of  the  con 
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diticm  of  capital  which  leads  to  its  importa- 
tioB.  Nor  IS  the  tendency  nnivenal;  for 
the  figures  of  the  JSconomisty  as  well  as 
genenu  reasoning,  prove  bejond  all  contra- 
diction that  all  kinds  of  rates  of  discount 
accompany  all  kinds  of  stocks  of  gold  in  the 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England 

BOKAMT   P&iox. 


Abt.  YII.    History  of  Irish  BnnoATioir. 

To  comprehend  the  question  of  Irish  edn- 
•  ^tion  in  its  essential  bearings,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  remember,  first,  that  the  Irish  people 
have  possessed  from  of  old  a  love  of  learn- 
ing so  intense  as  to  constitute  a  real  motive 
power,  and,  second,  that  they  have  obtained, 
in  times  past,  such  a  measure  of  success  in 
acquiring  and  diffusing  knowledge  as  to  give 
them  complete  confidence  in  their  own  me- 
thods. These  two  facts  have  been  strong 
enough  to  foil  the  systematie  efforts^  record- 
ed in  history,  to  destroy  or  seriously  alter 
Irish  education.  Through  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  force  an4  endurance,  the  various 
penal  policies  issued  in  results  exactly  con- 
tradictory of  those  which  were  intended, 
And  wi^ich  sometimes  seemed  to  be  imme- 
diately produced.  The  Statutes  of  Kilkenny, 
instead  of  makinff  the  Irii^  adopt  English 
iashions,  welde,d  uie  naturalized  Anglo-Nor- 
mans and  natives  into  a  warlike  unio^  which 
idmost  destroyed  the  Pale,  The  proselytiz- 
ing policy  of  Elizabeth,  instead  of  binding 
the  uish  to  England  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon Protestantism,  effected  their  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  again  almost  destroyed  the 
Pde.  The  penal  code  of  William  and 
Anne,  instead  of  stamping  out  altogether 
their  education  at  home  and  abroad,  made 
their  numerous  colleges  spring  up  on  the 
Continent,  and  ultimately  brought  about  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
which  was  established  to  wean  them  from 
foreign  education,  finally,  as  a  general  re- 
sult of  such  policies,  from  the  met  to  the 
latest  plan  adopted,  comes  the  displacement 
and  lowering  of  the  educated  lay  element, 
and  the  relative  augmentation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,  in  the  social  system  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  cultivation  of  knowledge  existed  in 
Ireland  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  recorded  that  the  sovereign  Cor^ 
mac,  who  died  in  266,  composed  a  tract  en- 
titled The  Instructions  of  a  King^  "to  pre- 
serve manners,  morals,  and  government  in 
ihe  kingdom."    He  was  abo  "  a  famous  au. 


thor  in  laws,  synchronisms  and  history,  for 
it  was  he  that  established  law,  rule  and  di- 
rection for  each  science,  and  for  each  co?e- 
nant  according  to  propriety ;  and  it  is  his 
laws  that  governed  all  that  adhered  to  them 
to  the  present  time."  He  collected  the 
chroniclers  of  Ireland  in  Tara,  ordering  them 
"  to  write  the  chronicles  6f  Ireland  in  one 
book."  In  this  were  given  the  synchronisms 
and  exploits  of  kings,  a.  statement  of  the 
rents  and  dues  of  lords  and  vassals,  sad  a 
description  of  the  bounds  of  districts.*  thus 
St  Pftbrick,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  foimd 
booksy  and  a  body  of  men  addicted  to  lean- 
ing.f  Now,  when  Christianity  is  introdaced 
amongst  an  ignorant  and  barbarian  natioOf 
in  whose  social  system  there  is  little  cohe- 
sion, the  misdonaries  tend  to  become  dvil 
as  well  as  religious  rulers,  and  may  fonna% 
establish  a  theocratic  form  of  govermnent, 
like  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  When 
it  converts  a  people  whose  government  is 
characterized  by  strength,  the  two  great 
powers  of  Church  and  State  are  brought 
mto  a  more  or  less  stable  equipoise.  £nt  in 
Ireland  neither  of  these  conditions  existed. 
When  Christianity  arrived,  there  were  al- 
ready two  real  powers  in  the  island,  that  of 
civil  rule  and  that  of  learning ;  and  there 
was  also  the  false  power  of  superstition 
conunon  to  all  countries.  The  Church,  dis- 
placing this  last,  formed  a  third  real  power. 
The  result  was  not  a  theocracy,  and  not  a 
duality,  but  a  trinity  of  powers.  This  is 
shown  likewise  by  the  fact  that  on  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  the  ancient  laws  were 
referred  for  revision  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  learned  laymen.t  Again^  it  is  mani- 
fest from  a  passage  m  this  revised  code, 
where  it  is  stated  that  **  equal  dire-fine  was 
established  for  a  king,  and  a  bishop,  and  the 
head  of  the  written  law,  and  the  cmef  poet," 
and  the  hospitaller.g 

Religion  had  of  course  great  inflaonce. 
But  the  rapid  establishment  of  monasteries 
and  great  schools,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  have  quickly  eclipsed  native  learning  by 
the  introduction  and  development  of  the- 
ological and  classical  studies,  nad  not  reaDj 
that  effect  The  masters  of  the  earlier  lite^ 
ature,  forming  lay  corporations,  as  it  were, 
maintained  their  positions  as  legists,  histori- 
ans, poets,  musicians,,  and  narrators  of  his- 
torical romances.  There  were  many  mdes 
to  pass  before  the  position  of  oUav — doctor 

♦  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  266. 

f  O'CJurry,  Lectures  on  tlie  Manuscript  Jfr 
tsriais  of  Irish  History,  p.  4. 

X  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  438 ;  A^ 
dent  Laws  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

§,  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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in  knowledge,  or  chief  professor— could  be 
attained ;  and  the  minor  gradt^ites  formed 
the  ollav's  suite.  Such  a  chief  professor  or 
doctor  in  knowledge,  "when  ordained  by 
the  king  or  chief — ^for  such  is  the  expression 
used  on  the  occasion — ^was  entitled  to  rank 
next  in  precedence  to.  the  monarch  himself 
at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge  or 
accept  refection,  when  on  his  travels,  at  the 
house  of  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a  land- 
lord*chief .  He  wa^  allowed  a  standing  in- 
cpme  of  *  twenty-one  cows  and  theif  grass ' 
in  the  chieftain's  territory,  besides  ample  re- 
fections for  himself  and  for  his  attendants 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  including  his 
subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  pupils,  and 
his  retinue  of  servants.  He  was  entitled  to 
have  two  hounds  and  six  horees.***  He 
could  confer  temporary  sanctuary  by  having 
his  wand  carried  round  the  person  or  place 
threatened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
were  mustered  to  battle  along  with  the  laity, 
until  the  year  804.  Then  the  primate  and 
the  northern  clergy,  though  obeying  the 
call,  complained  of  the  grievance  to  the 
king.  He  neither  decided  the  point  himself 
nor  allowed  them  to  decide  it,  but  said  **  he 
would  abide  by  the  award  of  Fotad  the 
canonist."!    This  award  exempted  them.J 

These  relations  of  equality  and  co-opera- 
tive independence  existed  between  the  three 
principal  powers  of  the  Irish  social  system — 
the  civil  government,  the  lay  learned  corpo- 
rations, and  the  hierarchy — till  partially  ois- 
turbed  by  Anglo-Norman  feudalism.  And, 
although  of  the  three  elements  only  one  was 
ecclesiastica],  the  influence  of  reugion  did 
not  suffer,  but  rather  seemed  to  gwn  by 
the  arrangement  As  compared  wiui  social 
systems  where  Church  and  State  were  set 
nakedly  face  to  face,  this  system  supplied  a 
referee  or  umpire  element  (such  as  is  now 
represented  by  public  opinion)  by  which 
much  of  the  strife  characterizing  uiem  was 
moderated  or  avoided. 

The  monasteries  founded  by  St  Patrick 
and  hia  followers  flourished.  In  the  four 
centuries  that  intervened  between  the  Saint's 
death  and  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
many  of  them  were  reputed  as  great  ichools, 
vrhilst  Armagh,  Cashel,  Lismore,  Boss,  Ban- 

?:or,  and  others  were  famous  as  universities, 
t  is  stated  that  in  the  year  613  there  were 

*  O'Curry,  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Ma- 
terials of  Irish  mstory,  pp.  3,  3. 

f  Annais  of  the  Fcfar  Masters^  A.I>.  799  (rect^ 
804). 

X  They  were  subject  to  the  law :  .**  There  are 
four  dignitaries  of  territoTy  who  may  be  degnA- 
ed ;  a  fklse-jadging  king,  a  stumbling  bishop,  a 
fraudulent  poet,  an  unworthy  chieftain  who  does 
not  fulfil  his  dut\e8**'-Ancie7U  Laws  of  Ireland, 
vol.  i.  p.  55. 


7000  scholars  at  Armagh  ;*  that  at  Cashel, 
in  901,  under  Cormac,  king  and  archbishop, 
there  were  5000  scholars  and  600  conventual 
monks ;  and  that  Lismore  and  Down  had  as 
many.  Besides  the  attraction  of  learning, 
there  existed  for  students  in  Ireland  the  in- 
ducement of  having  books  to  read  and  copy, 
and  of  board  and  kdging  f^e.  Celtic  civil 
society  comprised  a  system  of  hospices  estab-  * 
lished  and  endowed  by  the  State  in  every 
district,  for  the  refection  of  travellers;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  supplemented  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students.  The  churches  evidently 
served  as  lecture-halls.  The  services  these  Irish 
universities  rendered  to  civilization  could  not 
well  be  exaggerated.  There  for  some  centu- 
ries learning  found  that  refuge  which  was 
denied  to  it  elsewhere ;  and  thence  it  issued 
again  to  educate  a  new-bom  Europe.  When 
Roman  civiliziition  on  the  continent  wais 
perishing;  and  when  En^and  was  suffering 
from  wars  with  thb  Picts  aiid  Welsh  and  the 
dvil  discords  of  l^e  Saxon  heptarchy,  Ire- 
land was  earning  the  names  of  the  "  School 
of  the  West,"  **  New  Rome,"  "  The  Island 
of  Saints."  Though  there  were  civil  troubles, 
they  were  insignificant  Ireland  appeared  to 
the  worid  as  a  university,  to  which  it  was 
natural  for  students  to  resort  from  all  quar- 
ters to  complete  their  studies.  It  received 
aU  comers  with  a  liberal  welcome,  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  them„  giving  them  books 
to  read,  instruction  in  the  arts  and  'sciences 
then  known,  food  and  shelter,  and  all  grati- 
tuitously.f  From  this  university  island  a 
multitude  incessantly  swarmed  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  Iceland  to  Italy,  to  spread  colle- 
giate learning  with  the  Christian  faith — to 
i6und,  not  only  churches  and  monasteries, 
but  schools  and  universities.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  ihat  they  founded  or  assisted  to  es- 
tablish the  schools  and  universities  of  Paris» 
Pavia,  lindisf erne,  Malmesbuiy,  and  (through 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena)  even  Oxford*  The 
universities  and  schools  of  Ireland  were  tidll 
flourishing  when  the  Northmen  be^n  their 
irruptions.  About  the  year  840,  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Faesulae,  deacribed  his  native 
island  in  these  terma  i 

'*  Insula  d}v#8  opuin>  feiaBMnnn,  vestis  et  auri : 
Gommoda  corporilma,  9dj%  sote^  aolo* 
.  •  «  •  • 

In  qua  Seotorum  genies  habitare  mcr«itiir 
indyta  gens  homintvo,  mllit^  pace,  fide.** 

The  Northmen  were  attracted  by  its  liehes. 
In  the  year  867  Armagh  was  plundered  and 
burned,  with  ita  oratonea,  by  Awlifib  (of  the 

*  Cambrensi^  JEhmwm,  o.  xxliL  v.  q.  e.  xiv.zxi. 
Bed  e.  msiaria  Eedes.  Lib.  iii,  c.  27 ;  v.  q,  e. 
8,  L.  iv.  o.  80.    Oimbren$ii  ^hm^MS,  Adelxsk^, 
pistola  ad  Eagf^ldiun. 
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Danes  of  Dublin) ;  a  thousand  persons  were 
slain  or  suffocated;  and  great  booty  of 
** property  and  wealth"  was  carried  oft*  A 
score  of  years  later,  when  it  had  recovered, 
they  sacked  it  again ;  and  to  most  of  the 
localities  with  which  they  cazpe  in  contact 
they  did  the  lika  They  made  it  ^'a  part 
of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  bum,  and 
'  drown'  (as  it  is  ezjiressed)  all  books  and  re- 
cords that  (Same  to  their  himds,  in  the  sacking 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plun- 
dering of  the  habitations  of  chiefs  and  no- 
bles.'^  But  when  the  strife  was  past,  and 
l^eir  rule  established,  they  allowed  the  Ar- 
magh University  to  continue  its  work.!  In* 
1146,  the  Irish  King  Diarmid  of  Lemster 
founded  the  nunnerv  of  St.  Mary  outside  the 
eastern  gate  of  Dubhn ;  in  1 162,  an  Irishman, 
St.  Laurence  O'Tuahal,  was.  Axchbishop  of 
Dublin  (hitherto  Danish)  ;  and  in  1162  the 
same  King  Diarmid  founded  the  monastery 
of  All  Hallows.  The  confiscated  ffrounds  of 
this  monastery  became  afterward  the  first 
possessions  of  Trinity  College. 

Immediately  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion,  great  efforts  ware  beioff  made  for 
the  reformation  and  reorganization  of  the 
country.  To  remedy  the  abuses  and  laxity 
which  had  prevailed  iu  the  social  system, 
shaken  so  violently  by  the  Danish  wars,  sy- 
nods of  clergy,  conferences  of  clergy  and  laitv, 
and  assembUes  of  princes,  were  held.  In 
1162  it  was  ordered  that  *'no  one  should  be 
a  lector  ^  in  any  church  in  Ireland  who  was 
not  an  alumnus  of  Armagh  before."  In  the 
same  year  are  recorded  the  deaths  of  the 
Dano-Irish  Archbi^op  of  Dublin,  "  distin- 
guished for  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
various  languages :"  of  the  lector  of  Derry, 
who  '^  was  a  distinguished  scholar ;"  and  of 
'^  the  chief  ollav  of  Ireland  in  p^manship, 
at  Armagh."  In  1168,  the  death  is  record- 
ed of  a  bishop  who  was  '*  chief  doctor  of  the 
Irish  in  literature,  history,  and  poetry,  and 
in  every  kind  of  science  known  to  man  in 
his  time."  In  1169,  Rury  O'Connor,  King 
of  Ireland,  '^grranted  ten  cows  every  year 
iiov^  himself,  and  from  every  king  that 
should  succeed  him,  for  ever  to  the  lector  of 
Armagh,  in  honour  of  Patrick,  to  assist  in 
instmctine  the  youths  of  Ireland  and  Alba 
[Scotland]  in  literature."| 

*  Annalt  of  ths  Four  Ma$ter§,  aj».  867. 

f  O'Currpr,  LeciurM  on  the  Munmcripi  MaU- 
rialsof  Inah  HUtory,  p.  6. 

t  Ware,  ^n<igui^«  Harris's  edition,  e.  xxxvil. 
&2. 

§  If  a  bishop  shoald  offend  and  be  deposed. 
*'  the  lector  [man  of  learning]  shall  be  installed 
in  his  bishopric  and  the  bisbop  shall  beoome  a 
hermit  or  a  pilgrim."— -AiumiU  Latu  of  Ireland, 
vol.  i.  p.  69. 

I  Annals  of  the  Four  MaeUrs,  A.D.  1162, 1166, 
1167, 1168, 1169. 


Ihe  Anglo-Normans  replaced  the  Danes 
at  Dublin;  and  the  subsequent  incursions 
and  counter-incursions  destroyed  the  eanem 
seats  of  uiuversity  learning.  In  the  other 
districts  they  existed  for  a  time  longet* 
The  exemption  of  the  clei^  from  war-service 
had  naturaUy  brought  them  forward  more 
prominently  as  teachers;  but  the  lay  ele- 
ment continued  to  be  well  represented  in 
the  independent  provinces  of  Ireland,  until 
the  reign  of  James  i.  The  Anglo-NormaDt, 
debarred  from  the  higher  graces  which  hid 
sweetened  life  to  them  in  E^land  or  France, 
readily  welcomed  the  Irish  representatives  of 
troubadours  and  trouv&res.  The  fables,  tales, 
and  romances  ^ere  acceptable  in  Celtic, 
when  delivered  by  skilful  masters  of  the  art 
of  narration.  The  poets,  versed  in  different 
metres,  knew  also  how  to  excite  by  their 
songs  an  enthusiasm  strong  enough  to  caose 
the  deposition  of  princes,  and  to  complete 
the  revolt  of  a  Silken  Thomas.  In  the  use 
of  musical  instruments  the  Celtic  minstrels 
especially  excelled;!  and  their  art  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  grace  with  which 
its  effort  was  concealed. 

Such  were  some  of  the  chief  agencies  by 
which  the  rapid  Hibemicising  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobles  was  accomplished.  These  in- 
fluences prevailed  in  all  outlying  districts  of  the 
Pale;  but  within  its  cities  they  were  trammelled 
or  banned.  The  Kilkennv  Statutes  of  ld67,bj 
which  they  were  formally,  though  ineffecto- 
aUv,  excluded  from  the  whole  Pale,  acknow- 
ledged their  existence  throughout  it  Be- 
fore that,  and  after  it,  the  An^o-Normsn 
nobles,  like  their  Celtic  peets,  had  their  hte- 
hons  or  legists  and  ju(^es,  their  minstrels, 
poets,  and  romancers.  I^e  lay  corporations 
still  constituted  an  effective  public  opmioo. 
Thouffh  the  universities  and  great  monastery 
schoob  had  long  established  and  popuhuixed 
classic  studies,  had  erected  the  laculties  of 
theolojgr  and  of  arts,  with  its  trivium  and 
qnadnvium,  vet  the  two  faculties  of  ions- 
prudence  and  medicine  had  remained  heie- 
ditarily  in  the  lay  corporations.  With  these 
also  were  the  arts  and  sciences  of  secular 
poetry  and  music,  not  to  mention  others 
which,  pacific  or  martial,  largely  influenced 
the  daily  life  of  the  commumty  in  the  ages 
of  chivalry. 

Within  the  chief  city  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pale,  this  third  power,  of  by 

*  In  the  west,  for  instance,  "  after  the  coming 
of  the  English  at  Cluanraid,  near  Ennis,  thoe 
were  600  scholars  and  850  monks  snpported  by 
O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond."— Lenihao,  Ilidom 
of  Limerick,  p.  34,  n. 

f  *'  In  quibos,  pro  omni  natione  quam  vioi* 
mus,  incomparabiliter  instracta  est/'— Oirtldss 
Cambrensis,  2'opographi($  Hibernia,  p.  163. 
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public  opniioD,  bad  at  first  little  or  no  exist- 
ence. The  clerical  and  civil  powers  were 
face  to  face.  They  sometimes  went  on  well 
together;  and  several  monasteries  were 
founded.  They  united  cordially  to  establish 
the  Catholic  code  of  Anglo-Norman  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholic  Irish:  the  civil 
penalties  against  intermarriage,  fosterage, 
entertaining  minstrels  or  poets,  wearing 
moustaches^  are  all  finished  off  by  a  series 
of  partiam«ntat7  ezoommimications.  Peers 
temporal  and  peers  spiritual  bore  each  their 
part.  But  though  thus  united  against  their 
neighbour,  the  dual  powers  were  constantly 
at  variance  between  themselves;  and  this 
rivalry  cannot  have  helped  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. When  the  Anglo-Norman  ecclesias- 
tics insisted  on  cudgelling  citizens  in  the 
streets,*  against  their  protests,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  children  of  citizens  would  fiock  to 
their  schools. 

There  were  two  principal  reasons,  there- 
fore, for  predicting  failure  for  Anglo-Norman 
Catholic  universities  in  the  Pale :  first  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  between  the  lay  and  ec^ 
clesiastic  elements;  second,  and  chiefly,  the 
policy  of  proscribing  and  excluding  all  Irish- 
men who  would  not  conform  to  Anglo-Nor^ 
manism  in  ideas  and  fashions.  The  Irish 
universities  had  flourished  because  they 
answered  to  the  desires,  were  the  organs  of 
the  ideas,  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
were  planted  and  grew  up.  They  became 
famous  abroad  because  their  liberality  and 
hospitality  to  all  comers,  strangers  or  natives, 
were  known.  But  the  Anglo-Norman  ecclesi- 
astics, after  quarrelling  with  the  Dublin  citi- 
zens, could  not  expect  a  university  to  be 
filled  with  teachers  and- students  from  the 
Irish  territory,  when  they  had  'solemnly  ex- 
communicated all  who  permitted  Irish  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics  (and  monks  and  nuns)  to  re- 
main in  or  to  be  admitted  to  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  or  religious  houses.  This 
was  the  first  formal  announcement  of  that 
narrow  colonial  policy  of  education  in  Ireland, 
which,  under  various  names  that  avow  or  veil 
the  colonial  ascendancy  purpose,  has  endured 
to  this  day.  Then  the  aim  was  to  maintain 
a  race-ascendancy  of  Anglo-Normanism,  as 
afterwards  it  was  to  sustain  a  sect-ascendancy 
of  Protestantism.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  a  great  and  liberal  university  been  estab- 
lished at  Dublin,  including  within  its  teach- 
ing body  Irish  as  well  as  An^lo-Norman 
professors,  welcoming  with  hospitable  hand 
and  equal  mind  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  stu- 
dents; who  can  doubt  that  the  internecine 
quarrels,  which  followed  might  have  been 
*  I         ■  ■ I  ■       II  ■  ■  I     I » 

*  A.D.  1266.— Gilbert,  Historic  and  Municipal 
Document  qf  Ireland,  p.  180. 


greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoid- 
ed ?  The  spirit  of  ent^rise  and  adventure, 
which  found  no  outlet  except  in  war,  would 
then  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  devel- 
oping itself  and  winning  fame  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  arts  and  scnences.  That  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  wnich  had  existed 
when  the  Irish  universities  flourished  would 
have  been  renewed,  instead  of  beiing  obliter- 
ated by  mutual  haU^d  and  distrust  For 
the  Irish  had  been  a  very  friendly  people 
until  the  policy  of  exclusion  and  plunder 
prevailed.* 

Archbishop  John  Lech  was  the  first  who 
sought  to  establish  a  university  in  Anglo- 
Norman  Dublin.  In  1812  he  obtained  a 
BuU  from  Clement  v.,  authorizing  the  foun- 
dation of  a  university  for  schola^  But  on 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  a  year  and  a 
month  after,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground. 
His  successor,  Alexander  de  Biclmor,  in 
1820,  founded  the  University  anew,  taking 
care  to  obtsdh  confirmation  of  it  from  John 
xxiLf  A  copyof  the  writ  of  institution  is 
still  extant.^  The  university  was  established 
in  St  Patrick's  Church;  and  the  dean  of 
this  church,  William  Rodiart,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Canon 
Law,  was  made  its  first  Chancellor.  The 
Masters  regent  were  empowered  for  the 
future  to  elect  the  Chancellor,  and  two 
Proctors  accountable  to  him  and  them. 
With  the  advice  of  the  regent  and  non- 
regent  Masters,  the  Chancellor  could  frame 
laws.  This  university  existed  for  a  time, 
but  did  not  flourish.  During  the  period  of 
moderation  ^ich  preceded  the  Kilkenny 
Statutes  it  possibly  gained  some  Irish 
studentiB.  Edward  in.  gave  it  countenance, 
instituted  a  divinity  lectureship,  and  granted 
its  scholars  letters  of  protection.  In  1858 
there  is  n^ention  of  lectures  in  divinity,  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  other  sciences,  being 
delivered  in  it  In  this  year  it  was  resolved 
at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  Christ  Church, 
that  annual  stipends  should  be  paid  '<  Lee- 
toribus  Universitatis "  by  the  archbishop 
and  his  sufiragans.  This  contribution  was 
limited  to  seven  years ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Anglo-Normans,  whilst  richly 
endowing  their  conventual  establishments, 
starved  &eir  university^  It  dwindled  awa^. 
Another  was  establidied  at  Drogheda  in 
1466,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  5  Ed.  iv.    The 


*  A.D.  684.  **  E^rfridos,  Nordhumbrorum  Rex, 
mleso  In  Hibemiam  onm  exereka,  duee  Berto, 
vastavit  misere  gentem  innoxiam  et  nation! 
Anglorom  semper  tmleissimun/'—- Bede,  Hist, 
L.  iv.  c.  26. 

Ware,  AntiquiH$$.  Harris's  edit.,  o.  xxxvii. 

Ibid,  c  xxxvii.  s.  8. 
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Statute,  in  Norman  Prencb,  endowed  it  with 
all  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  England  It  wa«  hoped  that  it  wonld 
aecnre  "  si  bien  I'encresse  dn  science,  richesse 
et  bonne  governance  comme  l*avoidanoe  du 
riot,  male  governance,  et  extorsiott.*'*  But 
it  lived  and  died  obscurely. 

In  1475  the  last  attempt  before  the  Re- 
formation to  establish  ^  university  in  Dublin 
was  again  made.  This  time  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  Dominicans  and  by  members 
of  the  other  Mendicant  Orders.f  They  ap- 
pear to  have  contemplated  no  narrow  poHcy 
of  exclusion ;  their  mission  was  ra^er  to  the 
people  and  oppressed  tlian  to  the  great ;  and 
t^eir  members  in  Ireland  were  probably,  for 
the  most  part,  Irish.  They  showed  to  the 
Pope  that  no  university  now  flourished  in 
the  country,  where  masters  and  doctors  could 
lecture  and  scholars  learn.  They  had  indeed 
resources  at  hand,  if  they  might  only  use 
them.  But  though  there  was  a  host  of  well- 
skilled  professors,  of  thfe  four  Orders,  in  the 
cities  and  walled  towns — received  there  be- 
cause of  their  exemplary  lives  and  Gospel- 
preaching — ^yet  it  was  not  easy  for  scholars 
and  persons  wBKng  to  study  to  obtain  ad- 
Bdission.J  There  were  to  be  found  a  great 
number  of  professors  of  the  said  Orders, 
masters  and.  bachelors  in  theology  and  in 
arts  sufSciently  instructed  to  teach,  and  a 
vast  array  of  scholars  well  inclined  to  those 
sciences,  who  desired  to  learn.  Day  by  day 
their  minds  were  deteriorating  and  grow- 
•  ing  torpid,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Christian  republic  and  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  But  there  was  too  university  acces- 
sible, unless  they  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  sea  to  England  at  the  risk  of  perishing, 
as  many  had  done.  The  charges  of  such  a 
journey  were  heavy ;  and  it  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  decay  of  charity,  and  the 
multipljing  discords  of  the  nations.  For  all 
of  which  reasons,  and  for  some  besides. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  BtiU,  In  compliance 
with  their  request,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
university  in  Dublin.  The  Bull  is  worth 
study.  It  constituted  the  university  as  a 
corporation,  whole  and  complete  in  itself, 
self-working,  self-dependent^  with  liberal 
elective  powers  accorded  to  its  members. 
It  assumed  that  such  an  institution  could  and 
should  stand  alone,  manage  its  own  aflbirs, 
and  grow  great  by  the  development  of  its 
proper  forces.     This  university  probably  oc- 

♦  Ware,  AntirnHHeB,  c.  xxxvll. 

f  De  Bur^ho,  HSbemia  Dominieana,  mdcclxh., 
cap.  Sv.  num.  xviS. 

X  Tills  is  confirmed,  fcst  Instance,  by  the  char- 
ter priven  to  Limerick  in  1428  by  Henry  Vt.,  which 
excluded  the  IrMi  from  dlizenship. — Lenih&n, 
History  of  Limerick,  p.  86. 


cupied  St.  Patrick's  church,  Kke  its  prede- 
cessors, and  like  them  was  starved  by  the 
Anglo-Normans.  There  was  neither  endow- 
ment granted  nor  edifice  built.  The  times, 
however,  were  troubled  and  unpropitions. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  announced  in 
Ireland  by  the  dissolution  of  religious  hooMs 
against  which  there  was  no  accusation,  and 
the  impropriation  to  the  use  of  the  Ei&2 
and  his  favourites  of  lands  formeriy  held 
in  trust  for  public  uses.  The  area  of  the 
PSale  was  limited  until  tbe  time  of  James  l, 
when  the  disposition  to  resist  gave  place 
to  hope  of  conciliation  from  the  Oeldc 
Stuarts.  Not  until  that  time,  therefore, 
could  the  educational  enactments  issued  in 
Dublin  have  any  but  a  limited  audience. 
And  this  audience  was  one  which,  whenever 
it  couid,  perverted  plans  ostensibty  designed 
for  the  public  good  to  its  own  private  en- 
richment, and  which,  when  it  could  not  do 
this,  generally  neglected  and  ignored  thenu 
The  destruction  of  the  Irish  universities,  be- 
gun by  the  Danes  and  completed  by  the 
Anglo-Normans,  through  conflicts  and  wan, 
had  not  altogetlier  destroyed  education. 
Nefther  had  the  ill  success  of  the  Anrio- 
Norman  universities  extinguished  it  The 
ruin  of  the  universities  had  simply  thrown 
education  into  the  hands  of  the  monastic 
establishments.  Higher  education  (except 
what  was  professional)  was  indeed  rated 
out;  and  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  uni- 
versities was  abolished  the  bond  was  broken 
which  had  brought  and  held  the  principal 
personages  of  the  land  together  in  mtellect- 
ual  nnion.  After  the  fall  of  the  Irish  uni- 
versities, national  co-operation  was  succeed- 
ed by  sectional  quarrels ;  the  federal  pact 
became  enfeebled ;  Ihe  pretensions  of  the 
feudatories  (so  to  speak)  were  augmented; 
and  petty  wars  embittered  without  settKng 
their  conflicting  claims.  University  educa- 
tion had  given  a  recognized  centre  towards 
which  all  were  attracted ;  when  local  monas- 
tic schools  replaced  without  representing  it, 
each  district  lost  cohesion  Witti  its  neigh- 
bour, and  fell  back  on  merely  local  ideas. 

In  a  Catholic  community  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  university  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  relations  between  cfei^ 
and  laity.  The  existence  of  such  a  msft  of 
higher  education  liberalizes  the  minds  of 
both  ecclesiastics  and  layman,  and  engenders 
mutual  respect,  ft  was  after  the  faH  of  the 
Irish  universities  that  Ginddus  Cambren^ 
described  the  Irish  prelates  as  rather  aroetid 
monks  than  pastors  :*  it  was  during  the  non- 
existence of  any  Anglo-Norman  univepaty 
in  Dublin  that  the  Sti^  had  to  interfere  to 

^TopograpMa  IHbemim,  p  175. 
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forbid  the  beatiiig  of  dtkeBs  ikroo^  the 
streets  and  pablk  plaees.  Wheo  ih«pe  i»  a 
nnivemtj,  ecclesiaslicB  and  laymesy  eadi  ed- 
Qcated  in  the  higher  stadiea,  are  on  an  intel- 
lectual eqnalily :  when  there  is  not,  the  lay- 
mBXk  most  dispense  with  sneh  studies.  The 
Catholic  priert  oumot  do  so.  He  is  bound 
to  be  oonrersant  with  the  teaching  of  the 
facuhy  of  theology  at  least  Thus,  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  umv^CTBity,  he  must  some* 
how  be  of  nnivenity  standing;  whilst  the 
layman,  at  most,  is  of  giammar-school  stand- 
ing. Hence  a  depreciation  d  the  latter  by 
the  formed,  which  is  peifeotly  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  but  ^diich  soon  becomes 
a  clerical  chacaoteristic,  and  deejay  affdcts 
the  relations  between  the  two  classes. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  when,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  proselytiziDg  policy,  the  laity, 
already  one  gnule  below  the  clergy  in  edur 
cation,  were  to  be  lowered  another  grade  by 
the  abolition  of  monastic  grammar-sohoolB, 
and  finally  quite  de-graded  by  the  abolition 
of  all  Cathono  teachers.  The  conquestjpoli* 
cy  gradually  bvoke  down  and  destroyecrthe 
lay  powers,  civil  and  learned,  of  the  Celtic 
social  system.  The  ecclesiastical  element, 
though  outlawed,  still  maintained  its  posi- 
tion thei*e,  and  by  the  destmction  of  its  co- 
equals  became  preponderant:  by  the  degra* 
dation  of  t^e  latty,  through  Uie  proselytidng 
policy,  it  tended  to  become  supreme.  The 
epithet  *' pnest-ridden "  was  never  used 
until  the  proselytiziDg  policy  had  effected 
this  work:  before. that  the  complaint  had 
been  that  the  kuty  were  not  suflciently 
obedient.  But,  whilst  this  social  supremacy  of 
the  clergy  was  favoured  by  the  love  and  adi- 
n^iration  called  f(Mth  by  their  devotedsess 
in  time  of  danger  and  death,  it  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  respect  for  the  old  lay  chief 
families,  tiH  they  nf ere  transplatited,  exiled, 
or  disintegrated  by  the  <meratton  of  the 
penal  law  of  gavelkuid  and  Protestant  heirs. 

The  proselytiang  policy  in  education  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vni.,  in  1637, 
by  an  Act*  ordering  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
keep  parochial  schools.*  Two  years  later  the 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys  re- 
commended the  preservation  of  six  of  the 
religious  houses,  because  *^in  them  young 
men  and  children,  both  gentlemen  children 
and  other,  be  bronght  np  in  virtue,  learning, 
and  the  English  tongue,  and  behaviour."! 
But  though  this  was  done  at  great  charges, 
and  though  they  educated  ^*  the  womanlnnd 
of  the  whole  Englishry,"  such  pleas  did  not 
prevent  their  suppression  in  the  Pale.  In 
1542  an  Act  wbb  passed  for  the  *'  suppres- 

•  28  H.  vni.  c.  V. 
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sion  of  Eilnutynham  and  other  religious 
houses,"*  tile  grantees  being  bound  to  "  in- 
habite  and  kei^ household  and  hospitalise" 
on  pain  of  forfeiture*  Thus  the  first  steps 
were  taken^  by  seizure  of  public  property  to 
private  uses,  to  lower  the  Cathohc  udty  an- 
other grade  beneath  their  cler^.  Education 
of  any  kind  began  to  be  difficult  for  any 
Catholics  but  the  rich  to  obtain;  and  riches 
were  a  temptation  to  the  confiscatory  The 
disendowment  of  the  multitude  for  the  dis- 
proportionate endowment  of  a  small  section 
bad  begun. 

The  P^e  was  pinched  aiid  narrow  in  Hen- 
ry's reign*  •  The  Hibemicised  Anglo-Nor- 
mans and  Irish  nobles  were  strong  enough 
to  exact  that  recognition  of  their  titles, 
tenures^  seigniories^  and  customs,  which  had 
been  vi^untarily  yielded  to  Wales  on  its  con- 
quest When  Spenser  wrote,  in  1596,  it 
could  be  alleged  that  "they  have  ever  si- 
thence  remained  to  them  untouched,  so  as 
now  to  alter  them  would  (say  they)  be  a 
grievous -wrong,"  Elizabeth's  "Unuormity 
Act"'  did  not  practically  much  affect  them. 
The  Irish  social  systeq[i  remained  almost  in- 
tact; and  the  absoiption  of  the  Catholic 
Anglo-Nonsians  into  it  was  favoured  by  the 
change  of  religion  in  England.  To  Anglo- 
Normanism  Protestantism  had  succeeded. 
The  policy  of  sectarian  ascendancy  replaced 
that  of  race  ascendancy^  There  was  tnence- 
f  orward  no  effort  to  keep  the  races,  as  such, 
from  intennin^ling :  the  ban  was  reserved 
for  the  intermingling  of  persons  of  different 
religions.  Throughout  the  Irish  nation  the 
iim>  lay  elements  weie  still  strpng,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  element  was  fully  represented. 
In  1565,  the  Earl  of  Kiidare  is  mentioned 
as  appoin^g  Irish  Brehpns  to  weigh  of- 
f^ices.  f  This  presupposes  the  existence  of 
professional  lay  law  schools.  The  learned 
professionsi  medicine  and  law,  were  heredi- 
tary in  many  fi»nilies.  The  use  of  the  Latin 
limgQage  was  common.  In  1571,  Campion 
writes:  ''They,  speake  Latine  like  a  vulvar 
laiiguage,  learned  in  their  common  schodes 
of  Leaohcraft  and  Law,  whereat  they  begin 
children  and  hold  on  uxteene  or  twe^tie 
yeares^  conning  by  ijoate  liie  aphorisms  of 
Hypocrates  and  the  civill  institutions  and  a 
few  oih&r  parings  of  those  two  Faculties. J 
In  1589,  after  the  confiscation  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond's  estates,  and  the  decree  for  the 
Plantation  of  Munster,  Bobert  Paine,  the 
intelligent  and  iraparttal  agent  of  a  number 
of  ikiglish  planters,  describes  the  Irish  people 

♦  88  H.  vin.  c.  6. 
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of  the  interior  as  hospitable,  civil,  faith- 
keeping,  and  indnstrions.  **  Molt  of  them,*' 
ho  observes,  *'  speak  good  EJngHsh  and  bring 
up  their  children  to  learning."  In  the  towns 
the  children  were  taught  to  ^  conster  the  La- 
tin into  English"*  Spenser,  in  1596,  de- 
scribes how  great  was  still  the  inflnence  of 
the  bards  or  po^ts,  as  an  agency  of  lay  opin- 
ion. "  Their  profession,"  te  says,  "  is  to  set 
forth  the  praises  and  dispraises  of  men  in 
their  poems  or  rhymes,  the  which  are  had 
in  so  high  regarde  and  es^mation  amongst 
them,  that  none  dare  displease  them'  for 
feare  to  ranne  into  reproache  thorough  their 
offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouthes  of  all  men."  Discontented  with 
them  for  using  their  powers  for  the  "  main- 
%  tenance  of  their  own  lewde  Kbertie"  against 
his  countrymen,  he  yet  pndses  the  poetical 
bearaty  of  their  compositions.!  The  fact 
that  Latin  was  commonly  spoken  (for  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  people  certainly 
were  not  restricted  to  their  law  and  medical 
schools)  is  an  indication  that  the  monastic 
schools  were  hard  at  work  (openly)  over  the 
independent  provinces  of  Ireland.  Lynch, 
vrho  lived  under  Elizabeth  and  her  imme- 
diate successors,  though  his  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  Giraldus  was  not  published  till  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii., 
states  that  each  cathedral  had  its  school 
open  to  all  who  wished  to  enter.  At  the 
time  when  he  vrrote  there  were  thirty-one 
such  churches  in  Ireland;  formeriy  the 
number  had  been  much  greater.  J  The 
religious  orders  pursued  their  labours  in  the 
Pale,  more  or  less  secretly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  connivance. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  important  events 
with  reference  to  education  took  place  in  the 
Pale.  The  suppression  of  monasteries  had 
made  the  lack  of  education  severely  felt  Sir 
Anthony  St  Leger  had  suggested  to  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1643,  the  propriety  of  converting 
Christ  Chnrch  into  a  free  school,  as  there 
was  none.  In  1668,  beforq  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, Elizabeth^s  Lord  Deputy,  there  was  a 
motion  made  in  Parliament  for  the  re-erec- 
tion of  a  university  in  St  Patrick's  Church. 
In  1670  an  Act§  was  passed  providing  for 
the  erection  of  diocesan  fi*ee  schools,  one 
to  be  built  in  every  diocese,  at  its  proper  ex- 
pense, and  placed  under  a  schoolmaster  of 
English  birth  or  parentage.     His  salary  was 

•  TraeU  relating  to  Ireland,  published  by  the 
Irish  ArchaM>lof]rical  Society :  A  Bri«fb  Description 
of  Ireland ;  made  in  the  year  1589  by  Robert 
Paine. 
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applotted  on  the  Protestant  ecclesiaslios; 
possessing  the  monastic  land,    they  were 
.to  provide  for  education*      Nothing  was 
done  to  carry  this  Act  into  execution  tiU  the 
roign  of  Charles  u.;  it  was  rigorously  en- 
forced in  the  penal  days  oi  WiUiam  m.  and 
his  successors.     The  question  of   superior 
education  again  began    to  be   agitated  m 
Dublin,  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  project  for  the 
revival  of  St  Patrick^is  University  having 
come  to  nothing    The  Queen  had  written  * 
favourably  of  this  project,   and  ordered  a 
survey  to  be  niade  of  tnepossessions  of  the 
College  of  St  Patrick.     The  matter  lagged. 
In  1684,  Dmper,  incumbent  of  Trim,  peti- 
tioned that  the  university  might  be  ere^d 
there.     In  the  same  year  Archbishop  Loftos 
eneigetically  opposed  tlte .  adoption  of  the 
Catholic  precedent  of  etecting  a  university 
in  St  Patrick's.     He  complained  that  "  the 
purpose  to  translate  the  state  of  St  Patrick's 
from  a  cathedral  to  a  nnivernty  is  likely  to 
produce  much  evil  by  discouraging  the  good 
and  godly  preachers  of  this  nation."f    St 
Patrick's,  which  is  within   a  few  hundred 
paces  of  Christ  CSmroh  cathedral,  had  a  rea- 
son for  existence  whilst  it  was  the  collegiate 
church  of  a  university.     There   may  have 
been  use  for  the  two  cathedrals  when  a  dense 
population   of  Catholics  was   congregated 
around  both ;  but  since  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  official  Protestantism  one  of  them 
has  always  been  felt  to  be  superfluous.    In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  fsict  must  have 
been  sharply  evident    The  Lord   Deputy, 
therefore,  was  anxious  to  apply  the  revenues 
of  one  of  them  to  the  erection  of  even  two 
universities.     In  1686  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  crossed,  that  he  would  become 
the  utter  foe  d  Loftus  if  he  persisted,  and 
that  he  believed  Us^or  to  have  been  sent 
over  ''  to  cross  his  plot  for  the  two  univeni* 
ties."  I    The  revenues,  being  estimated  at 
4000  marks,  wotild  serve,  he  held,  to  found 
two  universrfcies  and  to  endow  a  couple  of 
colleges  in  them  vdth   £1000  per  annum 
apiece;  the  residue  might  be  expended  on 
repairs,  and  annexed  to  Christ  Church  to 
augment  the  choir.  §    He  intended  to  settle 
six  masters  (chosen  from  the  most  learned 
residentiaries)  in  each  of  the  two  colleges, 
and  a  hundred  scholars.   Archbishop  Loftus 

was,  however,  deeply  interested  in  the  re- 
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yenaes,  and  finally  sacceedod  in  'crossing 
his  nlot' 

Tne  Angnstinian  Mobasteiy  of  All  Hal- 
lows, founded  by  EingDiarmid  in  1166,  had 
been  given  in  1634,  iSter  its  dissolationy  by 
Henij  YUL  to  the  (still  Catholic)  citusens  of 
Dublin,  to  conipensate  them  for  their  losses 
in  the  revolt  of  Silken  Thoma&  To  end  aU 
further  danger  of  attempts  on  St.  Patrick's, 
L<^tu»  urged  the  citizens  to  meet  the  Queen's 
intention  by  making  a  grant  of  the  monastery 
and  lands.  It  then  lay  at  a  distance  from 
Dublin,  which,  by  its  growth,  has  enclosed 
it,  and  made  the  name  of  College  Green 
(apjJied  to  the  place  in  front)  a  mockery. 
It  was  not  a  valuable  property,  many  endow- 
m^its  being  cut  o£  The  citizens  made  the 
grant.  On  a  petition,  presented  by  TTssher, 
uke  Queen  ordered  a  license  of  mortmain  to 
pass  for  the  grant  c^  the  abbey,  vakied  at 
£20  yearly,  and  for  the  foundation  of  the 
coUege  as  a  corporation,  with  power  to  ac- 
cept whatever  contributions  charity  might 
give,  to  the  extent  of  £400  a  year.  Letters- 
patent  passed,  March  8,  1692,  granting  and 
defining  its  rights  and  powers  as  CoH^e 
and  University.*'  The  Charter  was  almost 
as  liberal  as  that  of  Pope  Sixtus.  The  ofSces 
of  Provost  and  Chancellor  we^  made  elec- 
tive ;  and  powers  of  l^slation  were  granted. 
The  Charter  was  seriously  altered  in  the 
re^  of  Charles  la,  who  reserved  to  the 
Crown  the  appoLatment  of  Provost..  Some 
other  changes  were  also  made.  This  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  body  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  soon  became,  a  depen* 
dant  upon  the  bounty  of  the  State.  Eliza- 
beth's charter  authorized  a  plan  of  voluntary 
endowment;  but  no  one  would  willingly  give 
anything  of  his  own.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  and  students  are  said  to  have  been 
admitted,  in  1693  ;  but  the  institutioii  could 
not  stand  alone.  The  Protestant  nobility 
sent  their  sons  to  England,!  as  they  generally 
do  at  present:  the  Catholics  looked  els^ 
where.  To  save  it  from  ruin  the  State  had 
to  support  it ;  to  insure  its  continuance  the 
State  had  to  endow  it;  to  attract  stadents  to 
it  the  State  had  to  furnish  it  with  an  anay 
of  bribes.  As  a  dependent  artificial  scheme, 
its  history  contrasts  with  the  natural  and 
luxuriant  outgrowth  of  the  native  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  Though  it  stood  in  con- 
fiscated possessions,  privileged  with  a  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  education,  freed  from  all 
taxes  and  charges,  backed  by  the  Queen's 

♦  Ware,  Antiquities,  Harris's  edition.,  c.  xxxvn.; 
Warburton,  Whitelaw,  and  Walsh,  Mi^Ufry  of 
'  J?i^tn,  pp.  63941. 
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favour  and  the  Lord  Deputy's  fosterage,  the 
Lords  Justices  had,  in  169^-8,  to  decree  it 
jC40  a  year  and  six  '<  dead  payes  "  out  of 
the  artny  money  to  save  it  from  ruin.  In 
1699  it  was  in  so  perilous  a  state  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  to  order  the  former  sum 
to  be  paid*  in  quarteriy,  and  the  <*  dtod 
payes,"  amounting  to  £6,  12s.  a  month,  in 
monthly  instalments.  On  a  piteous  append 
from  the  body,  which  had  fallen  into  great 
want  and  was  nigh  dissolution,  from  the  de- 
cay of  rents  owing  to  the  war^  it  was  granted 
40s.  a  ^eek,  being  a  cannoneer's  **dead 
paye."  In  1600  the  grant  of  £40  a  year 
for  a  public  lecttirer  was  renewed,  and 
charged  on  wine  imposts  and  casual  fines. 
In  1601  the  institution  was  again  near  being 
dissolved,  not  having  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  discoveries  (of  concealed  forfei- 
tures) allotted  it;  and  the  Queen  endowed  it 
with  a  farther  sum  of  £200  out  of  Crown 
fines,  until  sucli  benefit  should  be  derived. 

The  first  effects  oi  this  proselytizing  policy 
on  education  were  manifold.  The  Anglo- 
Nonnan  and  Celtic. CathoHcs  were  driven  to 
foreign  alliances  and  to  arms,  in  which  they 
had  such  success  that  Elizabeth's  educational 
{projects  failed.  Ireland  became  a  favourite 
mission  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  so  that  the 
Jesuits  devoted  their  powers  to  the  organizar 
tion  of  a  Catholic  party,  fusing  together 
Normans  and  Celts,  and  to  the  foundation  of 
schools  and  colleges.  In  1663  a  Papal  Brief 
empowered  the  Catholic  Primate  Creagh 
ana  the  Jesuit  Wolf  to  erect  schools  where- 
ever  they  judged  proper,  and  endowed  these 
with  the  privOeges  of  a  university.  Creagh 
and  Wolf  were  both  put  into  dungeons ;  but 
the  Lord  President  of  Munster  described  all 
the  Munster  cities,  in  1600,ks4)ewitched  by 
Jesuits,  Popish  priests,  and  Seminarists. 
The  Jesuits  had  a  dozen  colleges  in  Ireland ; 
and  during  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  from 
their  foundation  to  their  suppression,  300 
Irishmen  joined  their  Order.  The  four 
Orders  previously  mentioned  were  also  ac- 
tive ;  but  Ireland  was  ndiade  an  especial  field 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  establishment  of  Irish  colleges  abroad, 
an  effect  of  the  proselytizing  policy,  forms 
an  important  element  in  the  education  ques- 
tion. These  colleges  were  commenced  to 
supplement  the  Irish  colleges  at  home.  The 
first  of  them  arose  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  were  ^pported  by  collections 
made  in  Irelimd,  by  the  voluntaiy  donations 
of  Irishmen  at  home  and  (afterwards)  in  the 
foreign  services,  and  by  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  Order.  In  the  single  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  whilst  the  artificial  College  of 
Trinitv,  though  State-imposed  And  State-sup- 
ported, langmshed  in  mendicancy,  not  only 
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did  numerous  coEeg^  spring  np  anionffst 
the  Irish  at  home,  Imt  six  were  sacoessf  luly 
established  abroad.  The  College  of  Sala* 
maoca  was  established  in  1582^  that  of 
Alcala  in  1590,  that  of  Lisbon  in  1595,  that 
of  Evora  in  1595,  that  of  Donai  m  1596, 
and  that  of  Antwerp  in  1600.    • 

On  the  accession  of  James  i.  the  Celts 
hoped  for  a  respUie  from  persecution  and 
confiscation.  The  native  poets  held  a  great 
assembly  (their  last)  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.  Bat  the  land-hunfl;er  of  the  ad- 
venturers of  the  colony  aUowed  peaoe 
neither  to  king  nor  to  people.  They  '^  dis- 
covered "  a  plot,  in  which  the  Ulster  Earis 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  were  named,  and 
showed  uamistakeable  symptoms  of  a  desire 
to  make  a  partition  of  their  lands.  When 
they  invited  the  Earls  to  be  judged  by  them, 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  thought  it  best  to 
save  their  lives  at  least,  by  flight.  Their 
judges  appropriated  large  portions  of  their 
patrimony,  and  persistently  vidated  all 
James's  designs  for  its  colonization.  He  or- 
dered a  system  of  royal  free  schools-— one  in 
each  plantation  county^-^  be  established 
"  for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and 
[the  Protestant]  religion."  *  They  evad^  the 
obligation  to  a  considerable  eittent  He  al- 
lotted out  of  the  confiscated  estates  some 
100,000  acres  as  church,  school,  and  corpora- 
tion lands,  and  had  to  struggle  against  per- 
verse evasions  and  continual  encroachments. 
Trinity  College  was  still  in  such  a  feeble 
condition  that  £888, 158.  was  given  to  it  out 
of  the  Exchequer,  besides  a  large  share  <  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Catholic  Earls.  Neverthe- 
less the  plantation  ofScers  had  found  it 
always  easy  to  empannel  a  jury  to  strike 
boundaries,  because  a  majority  of  the  na^ 
tives  empanneled  used  the  Latm  languagcf 
Many  of  their  colleges  at  home  were  main- 
tained; abroad,  in  this  reign,  they  founded 
the  Irish  colleges  of  Toumay  in  1607,  of 
Lille  in  1610,  of  Louvain  in  1616,  of  Paris 
in  1623,  and  of  Rome  in  1625. 

Charles  l,  in  order'to  obviate  some  incon- 
veniences, granted  by  charter,  to  the  Pro- 
testant archbishops  of  Armagh,  ^  free 
school  lands,  to  be  held  for  their  use,  and 
founded  two  or  three  other  iaoorporated 
schools.  The  royd  schools,  thou^  l^i^^y 
endowed,  flourished  as  little  as  IMnity  Col- 
lege. The  Lord-Deputy,  writing  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  1633,  declared  that  they 
were  ^  ill^provided,  ilKgovefned  in  the  moet 

_r  -  ^    -    -  -  -  ■--■Mil  If-  •  -^--i'-  ,, 

*  Harris,  Hibemiea :  Conditions  to  be  observed 
on  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  Part  i.,  p.  167. 

f  Ulster  Journal  of  Arehaoloffy.  Afterwards 
it  was  to  Munst^r  that  the  "  poor  scholars  "  (who 
could  not  pfo  abroad)  had  to  repair  for  classical 
learning  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 


part;'^  there  was  a  great  amount  of  job- 
bery perpetrated  in  reference  to  them ;  Ifmds 
bountifullv  given  were  *^  dissipated,  leased 
forth  for  httle  or  nothing,  concealed  contrary 
to  all  Gonscienoe,*'  and  ''all  the  moneys 
reused  for  charitable  uses  converted  to  private 
t>eBeflts."  A  curious  example  of  the  con- 
tradetory  result  obtained  by  the  proselytix- 
ing  policy  is  found  in  tiie  fact  that  several 
of  die  schools  were  applied  ''sometimes 
underhand  to  the  maintenance  of  Popish 
sehoolmasters."*  If  even  from  the  planta- 
tion counties  it  was  complained  that  the 
Catholic  schools  were  so  large  that  they  were 
"  universities  rather  than  schooles,''f  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  they  flourished  eke- 
where.  At  the  very  commencement  of  thia 
reign  a  University  was  erected  in  Dublin  by 
the.  Jesuits. 

The  Graces,  or  r^orms  in  Church  and  State, 
and  the  genmd  amnesty,  granted  by  Charlea 
secured  tot  t^e  En^ish  Government  the  co^ 
dial  co-operation  of  the  Lish  people,  of  $11 
classes  and  creeds.  They  voluntarily  assessed 
t^iemselves  in  the  sum  of  £40,000  a  year  for 
the  Eang's  service.  Two-thirds  of  this  snm 
were  paid  by  the  Recusants,  or  CathoHca,! 
who  during  the  previous  reigns — under  the 
policy  of  conquest  and  proselytism — ^had  in- 
cessaatly  resisted.  Their  education  and  re- 
ligion had  been  connived  at :  it  was  now  nn- 
derstood  that  they  might  have  freedom. 
Several  religious  houses  were  built ;  and  the 
Cadiolic  university  in  Rochelle  Street  (other- 
wise Back-Lane),  Dublin,  presented  a 
flourishing  aspect. 

There  was  a  puritanical  class  among  the 
Iri^  Protestants,  who  were  indeed  generally 
of  this  type.  They  raised  a  reactionary  a^ta- 
tion ;  ana,  as  a  consequence,  fifteen  of  the 
newly  built  religious  houses  were  confiscated. 
The  Catholic  university  shared  the  same  fate. 
It  was  seized,  aequeetrated,  and  handed  over 
to  further  enrich  Trinity  College  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Catholics.^  In  1635  it  was 
^1  in  the  possession  of  Trinity  College, 
which  had  placed  in  it  a  rector  and  scholars, 
as  well  as  a  divinity  lecturer,  whom  the 
Lords-Justices  often  coiintenanced  by  their 
presence.  For  it  was  a  "fair  collegiate 
Duilding.^'l     Afterwards,  however,  it  came 


*  Bndomd  Schools  (Ireland)  Commismon,  1858» 
p.  t(^:  Strafford  LeU&rs,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

+  TJie  Mumble  Petition  of  the  Protectant  In- 
habitanti  of  Antrimt  Downe,  Tyronet  coneeminj 
BUhope,  1641. 

Gftrte,  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  62.    • 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

,  Gilbert,  History  of  the  City  of  DiOUn,  vol. 
i.  pp.  240-2.  The  aathor  observes  that  the  JesutM 
after  1620  obtained  stations  of  their  own»  which 
increased  to  eight  colleges  and  residences.  Tbere 
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again,  for  a  time,  into  the  bands  of  its  own- 
ers, and  was  '^  disposed  of  to  the  former 
use.*^*  But  it  was  not  thought  enough  to 
rob  them  of  their  university  in  1635 :  in  the 
same  year  Strafford  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  men  .  of  estates  to  depart  the 
kingdom  without  license.    This,  the  twelfth 

frievance  in  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Irish 
arliament  against  him  afterwards,  is  ex- 
plained to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the 
Irish  from  holding  correspondence  with  their 
countrymen  in  foreign  service,  and  "  from 
sending  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
Popish  seminaries  abroad.**!  Carte  is  indig- 
nant at  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Irisn 
Catholics  in  feeling  discontent  at  seeing  their 
university  suppressed  at  home,  and  them- 
selves denied  access  to  their  coUeges  abroad. 
It  is  true,  His  Majesty's  Established  College 
and  His  Majesty's  Established  Church  were 
there  for  them ;  but  instead  of  using  them, 
they  had  preferred  in  the  first  ax  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles,  to  found  one  college  at 
Rome  in  1625,  another  at  Rome  in  1628, 
and  another  at  Prague  in  1631. 

After  the  paroxysm  of  sectarian  prejudice 
came  a  time  of  relaxation  in  political  and 
social  life.  "  And  for  the  ancient  animosi- 
ties and  hatred  which  the  Irish  had  ever 
been  observed  to  bear  unto  the  English 
nation,  they  seemed  now  to  be  ouite  deposit- 
ed and  buried  in  a  firm  conglutination  of 
thdr  affections,  and  mutual  obligations  pass* 
ed  between  them."J  Naturally,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  an  institution  for  ihe  purposes 
of  tnat  learning  which  makes  manners  gen- 
tle would  be  the  prime  agency  in  this  good 
work  of  peace-making.  It  was  in  fact  the 
prime  promoter  of  discord.  Its  authorities 
did  not  desire  to  make  it  a  mart  of  learning, 
but  rather  a  stronghold  of  bigotry.     It  was 

.  discovered  that  its  Elizabethan  constitutioTi, 
modelled  after  the  old  Catholic  constitutions, 
was  too  liberal,  and  that  it  stood  sorely 
in  need  of  wholesome  statutes.  Strafford, 
in  order  to  effect  an  alteration,  got  Arch- 
bishop Laud  made  chancellor.     He  drew  up 

*  a  boay  of  statutes,  on  an  Oxford  plan  in- 
deed, but  '^  with  several  regulations,  proper 
to  Ireland,  wherein  he  had  consulted  the 
primate  Usher  and  other  learned  Bishops  of 
that  kingdom."     No  regulation  could  seem 

is  a  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  the  exact  dates  of 
foondition  and  suppression  of  the  university. 

*  Cox,  HibemiaAngUcana.  Mr.  Gilbert  states 
that  it  (finally)  became  a  Oqvernment  hospital. 

+  Carte,  Ltfe  of  Ormond,  vol,  I.  p.  1\2,  As 
this  writer  annexed  whole  pages,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, from  elder  writers,  his  bigotry 
is  not  always  orij^naL 

%  The  Irish  JRS>eUion,or  an  History  of  ths  Be- 
ginnings and  First  Progress  of  the  General  BtbeU 
Vim,  1641. 


more  *' proper  to  Ireland**  than  an  excep- 
tional law  to  ei^ude  the  Catholic  people 
from  education  in  Hta  Majesty's  college, 
iifter  their  own  had  been  seized  and  them- 
selves  ordered  to  desist  hoai  seeking  learn- 
ing in  the  Irish  coDeges  of  the  Continent 
So  ''the  Bomish  recusants  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  any  education  or  pre- 
ferment in  tiie*  college  of  Dublin,"*  which 
stood  on  the  confiscated  abbey  lands,  and 
had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their 
patrimony,  their  churches,  and  tneir  colleges. 
This  charter  was  granted  in  1637.'f  Dr. 
Bichard  '  Cl^tppel  was  fq>pointed  provost. 
His  fitness  as  a  ref  oimer  of  abuses  is  testified 
by  the  fact  that  when  promoted  to  the  see  ,oi 
Cork  he  still  retained  the  provostship. 

The  House  of  C(»nmons  took  up  the 
question  warmly  in  1641,  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  report  on  the  innovations  in- 
sisted, in  spite  of  obstacles  raised  %  the 
proved  and  declared  null  and  void  a  statute 
forbidding  the  students  to  give  evidence 
before  any  but  their  college  superiors.  On 
the  2dd  of  February  a  vote  was  passed 
declMng  that  the  government  introduced 
into  the  college  by  the  last  provost,  and  used 
there,  after  lie  procuring  of  the  charter  13 
Car.,  '*  hath  subverted  the  ancient  and  first 
foundation  thereof,  and  doth  wholly  tend  to 
the  discouragement  of  the  natives  of  this 
kingdom,  and  is  a  general  grievance."^ 
From  tlds  it  would  appear  tliat  Catholics 
were  held  to  have  anciently  enjoyed  a  right 
to  education  and  preferment  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  DubUn  University.  The  Par- 
liament proceeded  to  vindicate  that  right 
They  ordered  the  provost  and  fellows  to 
forbear  electing  to  fellowships  and  scholars' 
places  on  the  Monday  after  Trinity ;  and  they 
forbade  them  to  grant  and  confirm  leases  until 
the  House  of  Commons  should  give  further 
directions.  They  authorised  their  committee 
to  examine  the  old  and  new  statutes,  and 
'*  to  prepare  such  a  draught  out  of  them  to 
be  observed  by  the  college  as  the  said  com- 
mittee should  think  fit"§  They  made  a 
special  regulation  that  natives  ready  to  '*  sit " 

♦  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  voL  i.  pp.  147-8. 

f  The  provost,  formerlv  an  fleeted  officer,  was 
now  made  a  nominee  of  the  Crown.  Tlie  fellowB, 
formerly  equal,  were  discriminated  into  seven 
senior  and  nine  junior.  The  government  of  the 
college  was  reserved  to  the  provost  and  senior 
fellows.  The  Crown  deprived  them  of  the  pow- 
er (wmehit  reserved  to  itself)  of  makiajt  laws 
and  statutes  for  the  college,  or  of  adopting  and 
incorporating  any  from  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
excepting  in  cases  omitted  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  new  statutes. — Warburton,  Whitelaw,  and 
Walsh,  History  oflhtblin,  vol.  i.  pp.  545-6. 

1  Carter  Life  qf  Ormond,  vol.  i  p.  14a 

^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ire- 
land, vol  i.  (p.  228)  p.  279. 
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for  the  scholarsliLps  (from  which  they  for- 
bade the  college  to  exclude  them)  ahoald 
ofotUB  the  custoriiarj  allo^aaces.  The  Par- 
liament clearly  considered  that  the  fettow- 
ships  and  Bcholarships  irere  of  right  open  to 
the  Catholics,  and  that  the  property  of  the 
college  was  national  property;  and  it  is 
plain  that  after  abrogating  Laud^s  innorat- 
ing  statutes  they  intended  to  issue  a  consti- 
tution for  the  college,  in  which  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  explicitly  declared.  Unfor- 
tunately their  next  session,  in  which  this  was 
to  have  been  accomplished,  was  prevented 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  most  active 
insuigent  in  Uie  north,  and  one  on  whom 
the  execrations  of  Protestant  partisan  wri- 
ters have  been  most  heaped,  was  Feilim 
O'Neill,  one  of  the  janissaries  of  proscly- 
tism.* 

The  insurrection  of  the  Irish  barons  and 
gentry  was  occasioned  by  the  tyrannical 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  ParKament 
by  the  Lords-Justices,  and  further  caused  by 
the  unscrupulous  violations  of  the  Graces, 
their  Magna  Charta.  **  Clerks,  souldiers, 
and  serving-men"  had  been  packed  into  the 
Commons ;  musketeers  witii  Hghted  matches 
stood  at  the  gates  to  overawe  the  opposition ; 
the  King's  messi^  of  conciliation  was 
concealed ;  and  dragonades  were  ordered  to 
drive  them  into  rebellion.  The  uniformity 
statute  of  the  9d  of  Elizabeth  was  drawn 
forth  from  oblivion.  So  far  from  the  land 
settlement  being  aUowed  to  exist,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  letters-patent  had  been  avoided  in 
one  morning.  Estates  were  annulled;  and 
the  land  swarmed  with  escheators.  The 
colonial  authorities  at  the  Castle  succeeded 
finally,  by  a  double  treachery  to  king  and 
country,  and  at  the  expense  of  treasure  and 
bloodshed  to  both  England  and  Ireland,  in 
gratifying  their  land-hunger,  by  having  two 
million  and  a  half  acres  declared  forfeit 
Being  identified  wiUi  the  proselyting  Col- 
lege, by  office  and  otherwise,  they  immedi- 
ately awarded  it  all  the  forfeitures  of  the 
"  recusants"  of  Dublin  county  and  city.f   ' 

Did  the  educational  disabilities  imposed 
upon  the  Catholics  count,  really,  for  anything 
in  the  revolt  ?  The  very  first  article  of  their 
Remonstmnce  states,  in  a  combined  form, 
their  religious  and  educational  grievancea.| 

*  **  His  education  for  a  grreat  part  of  M»  youth 
was  in  England.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
liincolne's  Inn,  and  there  trained  up  la  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  he  changed  soon  aftor." 
— 7%«  Irisli  liebeUion,  or  an  HUtoty  cf  the  Be- 
ginmnga  anfi4  Fiini  Pragren  of  the  General  Re- 
heUum,  1641. 

f  Journalof  the  n(m9e  of  Chmmone  of  Ireland, 

anno  1642. 
X  Curry,  Review  of  the  CivU  Wan  of  Ireland, 


They  complained  that  their  gentry  were 
^  debarred  from  learning  in  universities  and 
public  schools."  Nor  can  it  be  asserted 
that  they  showed  by  no  measures  of  their 
own  an  inclination  to  satisfy  the  wants  they 
professed  to  feel  in  reference  to  education. 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  student  .of  the  Irish 
colheges  abroad,  and  an  officer  of  the  Im- 
periiu  and  Spanish  armies^  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  TTlster  Confederates ;  and  hat- 
ing fiAt  rebuked,  repressed,  and  punished 
the  excesses  of  the  levies  of  Feilim,  he 
next  allotted  places  for  four  coHeges  to  be 
put  under  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1640  had 
elenren  colleges  in  Ireland.  The  five  prelates 
of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Tuam,  Meath,  Killala, 
engaged  to  found  eight  others;  and  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederates  un- 
dertook to  establish  a  college  and  unive^ 
sity  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Society.^  Besides,  in  a  general 
chapter  of  ihe  Dominicans,  in  1644,  a  de- 
cree was  made,  erecting  five  universities  for 
the  five  parts  of  Ireland  f — at  Dublin,  Lime- 
rick, Cashel,  Athenry,  and  Coleraine.  Pe^ 
mission  was  given,  however,  to  choose  other 
places  instead  of  these,  if  necessary.  In 
1646  there  were  forty-three  Dominican 
houses  and  about  six  hundred  friars  in  Ire- 
land.{  Again,  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federates at  the  Oxford  negotiations  of  the 
former  year  put  forward,  among  the  mode- 
rated proposals,  one  to  the  efiect  that  an 
Inn  of  Court  should  be  erected,  and  the 
university  and  schools  made  free' to  the  Irish 
Catholics  there.§ 

That  there  was  amongst  the  Irish  a  general 
revival  of  letters  in  this  reign  is  known  to 
Celtic  scholars.  One  fact  alone  need  be  ad- 
d\iced  to  iUustrate  it  The  very  year  which 
beheld  their  university  in  the  east  wrested 
from  them,  and  annexed  to  Trinity  CoUege, 
saw  their  learned  men  assemble  with  their 
records,  in  the  west,  to  compile  T?ie  Annalt 
rf  the  Four  Maetere.l    The  patron  of  ^s 


Remonstrance   of  the    Confederate    Catholics, 
March  18. 1642. 

•■%*  Loniban,  Hidory  of  Limerick,  p.  666.    Ima- 
go Primi  Seculi,  S.  J. 

f  itf.,  Leinster,  Thomond  (recte»  Tuath-Mo- 
man,  North  Monster).  Ormond  (recte,  Olr-Moman. 
East  Matister),  Cnnnaa/Tht,  and  Ulster. 

Do  Bufflrho,  HtberrUa  Dominicana,  pp.  115-7. 
Carte,  L{fh  of  Ormonde  vol.  i.  pp.  506-1. 

,  The  patron  of  this  litemry  undertaking  wis 
one  of  the  minor  Chieftains,  Farrell  O'Qara,  Lord 
of  Coolavin,  who,  in  his  quality  of  Knight  of  the 
8hire.  represented  Sligo  from  1634  Michael 
O'Clery,  "  a  poor  brother  of  the  Order  of  8t 
Francis,"  and  Chief  of  the  Four  Blasters,  thus 
speaks  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory :  "There  were 
oollected  by  me  all  the  best  and  most  eoj^oos 
books  of  annals  that  I  could  find  throughout  lU 
Ireland  (though  it  was  difficalt  for  me  to  collect 
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monument  of  ^uditicm  was  one  of  tkose 
Komish  RcciuaDts  who,  whilst  this  work 
was  proceeding,  were  forbidden  to  seek  edu- 
cation abroad,  aad  ^(ainst  whom,  when  it 
was  just  completedi  Trinity  College  shut  its 
gates  at  home.     A  common  oppression  had 
caused  the  political  union  of  Anglo-Norman 
and  Irish  Nobles,  in  a  confederation  which 
chose  for  its  motto  the  words. '^  pro  Deo, 
refi[e,  et  patria  Hibemia  unanimee.'*     The 
triumph  of  Cromwell  fused  them  in  a  com- 
mon calamity.     The  nobiUty  and  gentry 
were  transpknted  to  the  wilds  of  Connaug^t 
The  Irish  were  expelled  the  towns,  physi- 
cians excepted':  *  some  thousands,  men  and 
maidens,  were  sold  off  to  the  West  India 
planters  as  slaves.  .  To  Barbados  the  gentry 
were  sent  who  were  found  not  to  have  trans- 
planted ;  tliere  also  were  their  clergy  deport- 
ed.   Many  were  hanged.   To  harbour  priest, 
monk,  or  nun,  entailed  forfeiture  and  death. 
An  equal  reward  was  set  on  the  head  of  a 
wdf,  a  priest,  and  a  **tory."    What  was  the 
effect  of  this  policy  upon  Irish  society  ?    To 
leave  the  clencal  elen^nt  the  sole  authority 
over  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  by  the  almost 
ccmiplete  destruction   of    the    gentry    and 
learned  lay  class.     The  clergy  could  not  be 
destroyed.    Religion  here  proved  itself  the 
strongest  of  aD  the  forces  operating  on  so- 
ciety.    Its  priests  left  their  churches  in  the 
cities  of  the  Continent  for  the  caves  and 
moors  of  a  land  where  to  be  discovered  was 
to  be  doomed  to  slaveiy  or  death.     To  min- 
ister to  an  afflicted  nation  they  assumed  all 
disguises,  from  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  and 
the  robe  of  a  physician  to  the  frieze  of  a 
peasant  and  the  rags  of  a  mendicant     They 
left  their  colleges  to  teach  in  the  midst  of 
bc^  and  morasses.     In  1666  a  general  ar- 
rest was  ordered  to  check  their  increase ;  the 
jails  were  filled ;  and  a  ship  was  prepared  to 
carry  some  of  them  to  Barbado8.f     It  is  re- 
corded of  one  professor  (as  it  might  be  of 


them  to  one  place)  to  write  this  book  in  your 
name,  and  to  your  honour,  for  it  was  you  tbat 
gave  the  reward  of  their  labours  to  the  chron- 
iclers by  whom  it  waa  written ;  and  it  was  the 
friars  of  tbe  Convent  ci  Donegal  that  supplied 
them  witb  food  and  attendance  in  like  manner." 
— Annals  qf  the  F^ur' Masters,  vol.  i,  p.  Ivii.  In 
this  one  county  of  Donegal!  (before  tb«  flight  of 
tbe  Earls),  it  bas  been  computed  that  the  real 
estate  allocated  to  the  maintenance  of  ollavs  was 
equal  to  £2000  a  year,  present  currency  .-^/mA 
Penrw  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

♦  Prendergast,  T7ie  CromweUian  Settlement  of 
Ireland,  first  edition,  p.  188.— The  skill  of  the 
Irish  physicians  was  in  part- due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them,  by  the  help  of  the  Irish  colleges 
abroad,  studied  m^icine  on  the  Continent,  es* 
pecially  in  Paris. 

f  Prendergast,  Cromwelkan  Settlement,  first 
edition,  p.  161. 


many)  that,  in  the  same  year,  '^  he  chose  in 
the  noddle  of  a  y^  bog,  a  spot  harder  than 
the  rest,  and  built  a  hut  on  it,"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  schooL  *^  Thither  a  large  number 
of  youths  soon  flocked,  erected  little  huts 
all  round,  learned  literature  and  virtue  from 
the  good  father,  and  imitated  him  in  endur- 
ing not  merely  with  fortitude,  but  also  with 
joy,  all  the  inconveniences  of  their  posi- 
tion.''*" The  Irish  priests  were  the  same  in 
spirit  as  those  of  whom  Spenser  said  that 
they  spared  not  to  come  from  Rome  and 
Bheims  and  Spain  to  brave  death :  the  Irish 
people  were  a  nation  **whome  no  reward 
comd  invite,  no  persecution  enforce,"  to  for- 
sake their  religion,  abandon  their  love  of 
learning,  or  betray  through  the  peril  of  any 
risk  or  profit  of  any  recompense  those  who 
confided  in  their  honoor. 

Latin  was  tftill  a  comm<m  language.  Petty, 
who  found  the  diet,  housing,  and  clothes 
much  the  same  as  the  English,  adds :  <^  Nor 
is  the  French  elegance  unknown  to  many  of 
them,  nor  the  French  and  Latin  tongues. 
The  latter  amongst  'the  poorest  Irish,  and 
chiefly  in  Eeny,  most  remote  from  Dublin, 
where  it  is  very  freely  spoken."!  The  dis- 
asters inflicted  on  the  country  by  Crom- 
wellian  rule  were  too  severe  to  allow  of  the 
founding  of  more  than  two  colleges  abroad ; 
but  fo]?eign  monasteries  were  temporarily 
thrown  open  to  Irish  c\ergj,X  and  other  op- 
portimities  created.§  Only  in  Connanght 
could  Catholic  society  ^how  recognised  rep- 
resentatives of  all  its  three  former  elements ; 
there,  with  the  gentry  and  clergy i  were 
mingled  poets. and  minstrels,  one  of  whom, 
O'ConneUan,  is  said  to  have  equalled  in 
musical  skill  his  successor  Carolan.  Over 
the  rest  of  Irehmd,  lay  learned  corporations 
became  extinct ;  the  professions  of  bard  and 
lay  doctor  became  merged  in  one,  and  hum- 
bled. Ex-candidates  for  the  priesthood  in 
manv  instances  played  the  part  of  cli^sical 
teachers  and  poets.  No  Catholic  third  es- 
tate could  form  in  the  towns ;  for  the  Catho- 
lics, with  the  exception  of  a -few  physicians, 
were  expelled  their  gates.  Thus  in  Catholic 
society  the  clerical  element  stood  almost  the 
sole  possessor  of  a  superior  edacaticxi,  and 


*  Lenihan,  History  of  Limeriek,  p.  6611. 

f  TraeU  and  Trecntiaes  relating  to  Ireland: 
The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672,  by  Sir 
William  Petty,  p.  851. 

1  De  Burgho,  Wbernia  Dominicana,  p.  117. 

I  Ibid.  p.  118.  Laudatus  Rmus  Magister  Or- 
dinis  Literas  expediri  fecit  Patentes,  districte  or- 
dinantes,  ut  extranationaUa  Collegium  et  Monas- 
tenum  Ulyssiponensia  pro  Hibemis  duntaxat 
Patribus  et  Monialibus  essent.  The  two  colleges 
mentioned  in  the  text  were  founded  in  1656,  one 
at  Capranica,  the  other  at  Louvain. — Ware,  An- 
tiquities, c  xxxvii.  s.  4 
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thereby  naturally  tended  to  become  domi- 
nant in  its  cinl,  political,  and  edocadonal 
affairs.  This  abnormal  social  state,  thus 
originated,  was  confirmed  and  extended  over 
all  Ireland  by  the  penalpoiicy  which  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  William  in. 

The  restoration  only  rest6red  a  portion 
of  the  Catholic  royalists  to  their  estates. 
Amongst  the  Cromwellian  adventurers  whose 
cheaply  obtained  property  was  now  confirm- 
ed to  them  was  one  Erasmus  Smith.  Being 
of  a  pious  disposition,  like  many  of  Crom- 
well^s  freebooters,  he  founded  and  endowed 
three  free  grammar  schools — at  Drogheda, 
Galway,  and  Tipperary.  His  schoolmasters 
were  bound  publicly  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
to  pray,,  and  to  catechise  the  children  in 
XJsshers  catechism.  His  plan  of  a  prose- 
lytizing propaganda  was  a  failure  in  his  life- 
time, as  may  be  inferred  from  his  letter  of 
16S2  to  the  governors.  "My  Lords,"  he 
writes,  "  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon 
any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why  those 
schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many 
Popish  Schooles  their  neighbours,  which,  as 
succors,  doe  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will 
exclude  their  children  because  prayers,  cate- 
chism, and  exposition  are  commanded,  I  can- 
not help  it,  for  to  remove  that  barre  is  to 
make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech 
you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented 
and  approved  by  your  honours,  to  observe 
them  tnat  decline  those  duties,  and  expell 
them.'^  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  the  Irish  schools  had 
sprung  up  again^  to  compete  with  and  con- 
quer the  favoured  schools,  enriched  with 
tneir  spoils.  Not  only  did  the  Irish  success- 
fully wage  an  unequal  educational  war  at 
home,  but  they  founded  numerous  colleges 
abroad.  The  prospect  of  a  Catholic  heir  to 
the  throne  did  not  hinder  them  in  this  work, 
to  which  they  were  doubtless  urged  by 
the  unsettled  aspect  of  affsdrs  during  the 
predominance  of  Htus  Gates.  There  were 
also  a  couple  of  Cromwellian  plots  at  home. 
The  king,  indeed,  had  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  fidelity  of  his  Irish  subjects  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  empowered  the 
Viceroyf  to  found'  and  endow  another  col- 
lege in  the  Dublin  University,  doubtless  for 
their  benefit.  But  the  project  was  stifled. 
For  such  reasons  therefore,  and  because  of 
the  expansive  tendencies  of  Irish  scholastic 
learning,  the  coUege  of  Toulouse  was  found- 
ed in  1666,  that  of  Bordeaux  in  1669,  that 
of  Poitiers  in  1676,  and  that  of  Nantes  in 
1680. 


*  SkUUnoed  ScAooU  (Irtiand)  CommMcn^  p.  11, 
f  14  and  15  Car.  u.  c  %,  sec.  oczix. 


The  short  rei^  of  James  u.  is  little  no- 
ticeable, except  tor  the  repeal  of  disabllni 
Acts  and  the  gnarantee  of  security  to  IriaE 
educational  eiAtabhshments  at  home.  He 
opened  Trinity  College,  appointing  by  maih 
damns  a  number  ol  felK>ws,  who  (£d  not 
take  the  Test  Oath.  The  Established  Church 
and  Puritan  sections  in  tjie  CoUege,  bitter 
foes,  united  to  lesent  this  exercise  of  aor 
thority,  which  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
preoedents  of  Charles  lV  rdgiu  It  was  ^ 
the  intention  of  James  to  set  i^  colleges  in 
Ireland,  to  withdraw  its  youth  from  foreign 
education. 

The  treaty  of  Lim^ck  in  1601  was  a 
charter  of  liberties,  guaranteeing  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  as  much  freedom  as  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Chiuies  il,  se- 
curing to  them  the  right  to  inhabit  towns, 
and  restoring  to  them  certain  forfeitures. 
It  was  immediately  violated,  as  the  Gracei 
and  all  other  compacts  made  with  them  had 
been.  An  ascendancy  of  Protestant  adven- 
turers usurped  the  i^ace  of  a  government ;  and 
every  grade  of  them^  from  Sprag  the  coal- 
porter  to  Tewkosbury  the  viceroy,  claimed 
and  enforced  a  monopoly  of  privileges. 
They  forged  a  test-oatb.  They  expelled  the 
Irish  from  all  Irish  towns  and  cities,  from 
fJl  guilds  and  coq>orations,  from  aU  profes- 
sions and  trades,  with  scarce  an  exception. 
They  forbade  intermarriage  with  them. 
They  banished  their  priests  and  friars, 
monks  and  nuns;  they  seized,  plundered, 
ruined,  or  appropriated  their  estaUishmeots. 
In  all  this  they  acted,  not  on  a  new  Protes- 
tant policy,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  conquest 
rule.  Their  enactmente»  so  far,  were  only  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  Catholic  Anglo- 
Norman  renal  Code.  It  might  be  allied 
that  the  excommunications  with  which  the 
earlier  code  was  edged  by  the  Anglo-No^ 
man  spiritual  peers  gave  it  a  greater  flh&n>- 
ness  than  any  which  the  anatheoias  of  Wil- 
liamite  prelates  could  impart  to  the  later 
one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  i^ 
pear  to  have  treated  both  with  eaual  disre- 
gard«  The  old  code  greeted  ana  guarded 
Uie  race  asoendancy  of  Anglo-Normaniam; 
the  new  code  established  the  sect  ascend- 
ancy of  Protestantism.  The  spirit,  that  of 
conqu(^t-rule,  was  the  same;  the  names 
only  were  changed.  But  the  last  code  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  at  the  present 
time;  because  it  revived  and  carried  out  the 
Cromwellian  policy  in  an  extremely  searctung 
and  persistent  manner^  because  it  held  socie- 
ty unrehudngly  in  its  mould  for  a  centuij) 
and  because  a  living  remnant  of  it  yet  re- 
mains to  vivify,  ana  envenom  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  what  has  been  abolished.  Before  it 
passed,  the  Irish  army  and  nation  were 
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strenQons  adherents  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  merely  in  the  reign  of  James  n., 
but  in  that  of  Charles  ii.  and  in  that  of 
Charles  I.:  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  befbre  his 
death,  was  even  willing  to  join,  and  did 
dctnally  assist,  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
From  its  enactment  the  Irish  people  were 
throst  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  a 
constitution  from  the  benefits  oi  which  they 
were  excluded. 

llie  last  manifestation  of  the  proselytizing 
policy  in  education  began  in  1605.  It  has 
no  parallel  for  cruel  minuteness  and  harsh 
persistence.  In  that  year  an  Act*  was 
passed  which  recited  that "  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  realm  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  sehd  their  children  and  other  per- 
sons under  their  care  into  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,"  and  other  parts,  **to  be  educated,  in- 
structed, and  brought  up;  and  it  enacted 
that  if  any  should  go  or  send  another,  or 
transmit  money  for  the  support  of  them  or 
the  colleges,  he  should  be  disabled  to  sue  in 
law  or  equity,  to  be  a  guardian,  executor,  or 
administrator,  to  take  legacy  or  deed  of  gift^ 
or  to  bear  office,  and  should  forfeit  lands  and 
goods  for  life.  Deprived  of  education 
abroad,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not  to  prac- 
tise it  at  home ;  for  **  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence," the  Act  proceeds,  **  that  tolerating  or 
conniving  at  Papists  keeping  schools  or  in- 
structing youth  in  literature  is  one  great 
reason  of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  king- 
dom continuing  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  true  religion  and  strangers  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," and  of  not  conforming  to  English 
habits  generally.  It  enacts :  "  That  no  per- 
son whatsoever  of  the  Popish  religion  shall 
f)ublickly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
earning  within  this  realm,  from  henceforth, 
except  only  the  children  or  others  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of 
such  private  house  or  family,  under  pain  of 
£20,  and  also  being  committed  to  prison 
without  bail  or  mainprise,  for  the  space  of 
three  months  for  every  such  oflfence."  It 
next  avows  that  the  competition  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholic schools  had  beaten  out  of  the  field 
those  by  law  established,  and  revives  the 
Act  •  of  Henry  viii.f  establishing  parish 
English,  schools,  and  the  Act  of  ElizabetiiJ 
establishing  diocesian  free  Latin  schools.  It 
orders* them  to  be  enforced  by  the  judges, 
justices,  and  grand  juries.  Four  years  after, 
all  Catlxolic  clergymen  were  banished  the 
land  on  pain  of  being  hanged,  disembowelled, 
and  quartered  if  Siey  returned.  Another 
year,  and  it  was  seen  that  there  were  "  a  great 
number  of  Papist  solicitors,"  daily  increasing : 

♦  7  QvlX.  Ill,  c.  iv.  t  28  H.  viii.  c.  15. 

t  12  Eliz.  c.  1. 

VOL.   LIII.  N — 18 


they  wete  to  abjure  or  fall  out  of  professional 
rank.  But  bigotry  was  encountered  by  cu- 
pidity. Nine  years  from  the  enactment  of 
the  OTst  bill,  another  had  to  be  introduced 
to  make  the  Acts  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
effectual  Fourteen  years  after  the  first,  an- 
other Act*  recited  that  the  Act  of  WilMam 
had  proved  ineffectual,  beoailse  Papists  still 
kept  schools,  and  Protestant  schoolmaster^ 
to  gain  pupils,  conspired  with  such  Papists, 
and  entertained  Pkipists,  as  ushers,  under^ 
masters,  and  assistants.  It  is  therefore  de- 
creed that,,  if  any  Cathofic  soever  ^  shall 
publickly  teach  school,  or  shall  instruct 
youth  in  learning  in  any  private  house 
within  this  realm,  or  shall  be  entertain- 
ed to  instruct  youth  in  learning  as  usher, 
undei^master,  or  assistant  by  any  Protestant 
schooln&asier,"  he  shall  be  si^jected  to  impri- 
sonment and  transportation.  All  Catholic 
teachers  were  banished  the  land ;  if  they  re- 
turned, or  for  a  second  offence,  tliey  were  to 
be  hanged,  disembowelled,  and  quartered. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these  teachers? 
Many  of  them  were  persons  of  no  common 
ability ;  some  were  true  poets,  whose  songs, 
mo£rtly  Jacobite,  abound  in  graceful  imagery 
and  strains  of  musical  pathos.  One  of  tneir 
number,  as  bard  though  not  as  teacher,  was 
Carolan,  celebrated  as  the  last  of  the  old 
race  of  Irish  minstrels,  the  span  of  whose 
life  embraced  the  worst  years  of  the  penal 
time.  Goldsmith's  description  of  him  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  men  who,  if  they  taught 
their  feHows,  were  punished  as  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye.f  The  penalties  did  not 
deter  them.  In  the  midst  of  moors,  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  woods,  hidden  in  ca- 
verns, or  lurking  in  mountain  glens,  they  pur- 
sued their  educational  misedon.  Then  ori- 
ginated the  hedge-schools.  The  hedge  or 
fence  was  not  only  a  shelter  from  sun  and 
storm,  but  it  shielded  the  teacher  and  his 
cluster  of  boys  from  observation.  They 
could  elude  scrutiny  by  fleeing  along  it,  or 
crossing  through  it.  One  or  two  boys  were 
always  posted  as  videttes  to  give  the  alarm ; 
-but  if  the  persecutors,  were  too  quick  for 
them  there  was  a  wide  chance  of  escape; 
there  was  no  danger  of  being  caught  at  the 
door.  The  laws  did  not  slumber.  The  re- 
wards advertised  in  the  Act  caused  a  swarm 
of    spies  to  spring  up,   whose    names  of 

*  8  Anne,  c.  8. 

f  When  yonn^y  he  was  taken  to  see  CaiaUn^ 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  bis  venerable  ap- 
pearance. "His  son^,"  he  says,  "in  general 
may  be  compared  to  tliose  of  Pindar ;  tbey  have 
frequently  the  same  fligbt  of  imagination."  ^e 
oompoeed  a  concerto  "  with  such  spirit  and  ele- 
gance that  it  may  be  compared  (for  we  have  it 
still)  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Italy." — 
Qoldsmith,  EdMys, 
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''  Bchoohnaster^trntOT"  and  '*  prieet-kraiter  " 
indicated  their  trade*  They  even  laid  dc^ 
<m  the  tr(dl  of  tl^eir  victims  Aad  ho^  long 
are  those  times  paatf  Men  still  lire  whose 
fathers  attended  snoh  schook  or  kept  watch 
against  thQ  man-honter ;  old  men  yet  surviTe 
over  whose  childhood  tiie  full  cloud  of  the 
penal  code  hung.  They  observe  that  the 
«peratic»i  and  extent  of  the  code  is  altered^ 
bnt  not  its  spirit ;  they  may  keqp  sohoolsinr 
deed)  but  it  still  reprobates  the  '*  tolerating 
or  conniving  at  Papists  "  constitoting  or  keep^ 
lag  a  nniversityi ''  or  instmcting  youth  in  lU 
teratore "  therein.  And  in  the  mixed  col- 
leges they  poi|it  to  the  compaiwtive  exclusion 
of  Cat^lio  teacl^^rs  as  a  specimen  of  modi- 
fied penal  pracUce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  engines  of  prose- 
lytism  were  multiplied  and  enriched.  Fre- 
quent thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were 
voted  to  Trinity  College.*  In  1723,  exhi- 
bitioos,  professorships,  and  fellowships  were 
founded  in  it  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of 
Erasmus  Smith's  estates.  In  1733  the  Pro- 
testant Charter  schook  were  founded,  ob- 
taining £1000  annually  from  £ing  George  ii^ 
and  (afterwards)  another  £1000,  from  lir 
censes  imposed  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  (gene- 
rally Catholics)  for  their  support  The  char- 
ter gr^ited  recites  that :  '*  tnere  are  great 
tracts  of  lands  almost  enturely  inhabited  by 
Papkts,  who  are  kept  by  their  deigy  in  great 
iffnorance  of  the  true  religion,"  and  that  the 
dkiarter  is  given  to  the  intent  that  "  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  Popish  and  otherpoor  natives," 
be  bred  up  Protestants.f  This  *<Inoorp<>- 
rated  Society"  was  enabled  to  receive  dona- 
tions not  exceeding  £2000  annual  value, 
which  was  increased  to  £3000  in  1792.  In 
1749  it  was  empow^^  to  seize  all  poor 
children  found  begging.  In  1769  George  in. 
chartered  the  Hibernian  school  to  rescue  the 
sons  of  Catholic  and  other  soldiers  ''from 
Popery"  imd  other  evils.  There  was  now  a 
vast  amount  of  property  aggregated  around 
the  teaching  institutions  ofSie  proselytizing 
system ;  and  a '  grebt  proportion  of  it  was 
grossly  misapplied  to  the  pnvate  advantage  of 
noanagers  and  teacher&t 

After  many  years  oi  rigour,  connivance 
began  to  appear,  more  or  less  slo^dy,  in  dif- 
ferent dutncts.  Fear,  cupidity,  foid  com- 
passion promoted  its  extension.  In  some 
places  it  was  dangerous  for  a  spy  to  pursue 
ms  work.  Frequently  landlords  found  it 
more  profitable  to  leave  alone  their  rack-rent 

*  Jourrudi  of  the  Irish  CommoM,  1717, 1751, 
1758, 1756. 1787-8-9, 1790,  etc 

f  Warburton,  Whitelock,  aad  Walah^  ^u<p?y 
(if  VfMin,  vol.  ii.  p.  886. 
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Catholic  tenants,  whom  tlm  pref^red  to 
more  exacting  Protestants.  The  catastrophe 
which  OQOuired  in  Dublin,  in  Lord  Cheste^ 
field's  viceroyahy,  when  a  house  fell  on  a 
crowd  of  ludden  wor^ippen,  induced  a  eot- 
tain  amount  of  religious  toleration  there.  It 
began  also  to  be  felt  that  it  was  imponiUe 
to  root  out  their  love  of  education.  Hm 
Catholics,  on  l^e  other  hand,  availed  them- 
selves of  every  favourable  chance  to  re-eeta* 
blish  their  schook.  In  1732  they  had  had  it 
least  649;  but  the  discovery  of  this  faot 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  legislature, 
became  the  disproportion  "  between  Popish 
and  Protestant  schook  k  so  ^eat "  that  the 
continuance  of  the  ''  Popkh  interest "  was  to 
be  dreaded.^ 

The  struggle  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Pro- 
testant colony  against  that  of  England  for 
free  trade  and  i^ependence  the  benefits  of 
which  they  reserved  for  themselves,  made 
them  feel  the  importance  of  conciliating  the 
Irish  Catholics.  What  was  at  first  policy, 
afterwards,  under  the  impulse  of  hi|;her 
mindsy  became  liberality*  The  extenninitr 
ing  phase  of  the  proselytizing  policy  was  de- 
cided defeated,  in  1781-2,  by  an  Actf  allow- 
ing licensed  Catholics  to  teach ;  for  this  Act 
avowed  that  the  penal  law  had  not  had  the 
desired  effect.  It  contained  a  proviso,  how- 
ever, against  '*  the  erection  or  endowmeotc^ 
any  Popish  University  or  College." 

Policy  su^ested  home  education  in  pie- 
ference  to  £>reign  education  for  Cathcmci, 
more  especially  for  priests.  Hutchinson,  the 
college  provo^  during  the  debates,  made  a 
declaration  which,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable still  <'If  Boman  Catholics,"  he 
said,  '<  were  permitted  to  receive  a  liberal 
education  in  their  own  country,  where  tne 
philosophy  k  known  to  flourish,  their  priests 
would  become  more  enlightened,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  State  which  granted  them  pro- 
tection would  be  strengthened,  and  the  f(C- 
neral  good  dkposition  of  the  people  wodd 
still  be  improved."!  This,  he  thougnt,  shoold 
be  done  at  the  public  expense.  £i  this  de- 
bate Father  O'Leary  was  mentioned  as  a  phi- 
loso|diic  priest  who  had  eminentiy  serveahis 
^  -  — 

*  Journal  of  the  Bott$e  of  Lords,  Ireland,  5 
Geo.  n.  It  was  found  also  that  229  uiaea-honiei 
had  been  erected  since  the  reign  of  George  L 

I  21  and  22  Geo.  in.  c.  62. 

J.  Parliamentary  llegister,  second  edition,  vol. 
i.  p.  206.  The  words  of  Grattan  are  also  pe^ 
tinent :  "  We  all  agree  in  granting  Boman  Ckr 
tholica  property,  and  we  agree  in  granting  tlien 
the  ris^t  of  acting  freely  in  religioos  mattCEi; 
and  yet  we  say  to  ttoman  Catholics—be  igaoraiit 
— ^be  bigols,  for  while  we  prevent  their  recdriug 
a  liberal  education  at  home  we  not  only  say  this, 
bnt  entbrce  and  command  it  with  our  atmoet 
power."— P.  245. 
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country.  Afterwards  the  provost  spoke  agidn, 
and  detailed  liis  views.  Foreign  education, 
he  thought,  should  be  uprooted ;  but  Popish 
colleges  should  not  be  established  Ift  home. 
Catholics  might  be  admitted  to  the  universi- 
tvi  "they  would  not  be  obliged  tb  attend 
the  divimty  professor,  they  may  have  one  of 
their  own,  and  I  would  have  a  part  of  the 
public  money  applied  to  their  use,  to  the  sup- 
port of  poor  lads  as  sizans  and  to  provide 
premiums  for  persons  of  merit ;  for  I  would 
have  them  go  into  examinations,  and  make 
no  distinctions  between  them  and  Protestants 
but  such  as  merit  might  claim.''  ^  In  order  to 
prepare  Roman  Catholics  for  the  university, 
I  would  increase  the  number  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  and  have  Catholics  instructed  gratis 
in  them."*  This  is  interesting  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  funds  of  the  university  and 
schools  ought  to  be  applied,  in  part,  to  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
policy  proposed,  however  (with  the  exception 
of  the  divinity  lecture),  was  simply  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholics  by  rVotestantg,  and  there- 
fore a  penal  policy.  The  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1786,  that  Catholic 
physicians  mi^ht  hold  chairs  in  the  (new) 
University  School  of  Physic  had  to  be 
abandoned.! 

Two  new  educational  policies  now  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  One  was  a  ny- 
brid  .policy  of  compromise,  which  has  ulti- 
mately produced  the  Queen's  College  system : 
the  other  was  the  policy  of  free  develop- 
ment In  1787  the  viceroy  promised  a 
liberal  education  measure.^  The  Commons, 
in  committee,  recommended  the  remoulding 
of  the  existing  endowed  schools,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones,  and  the  erection  of  a 
second  XJniver8ity.§  Mr.  Orde  adopted 
these  ideas.  "There  are  many  persons,*'  he 
sidd,  "  who  do  not  come  to  this  university 
who  would  go  to  another."  "  The  object 
of  a  second  university  might  be  completed 
by  taMng  several  of  the  great  enaowed 
schools  and  blending  them  together  in  a  new 

*  Ibid.  p.  809.  Hatohinson  was  a  lajrman,  and 
had  not  been  a  Fellow,  which  maj  probably  ac- 
ooont  for  his  exceptional  liberalitj.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Sehoola  Commission  which  made 
its  final  Report  in  1791.  That  Report  recom- 
mended that  in  the  [PzoteBtantJ  parochial 
schools  a  system  of  united  secnlar  and  separate 
religions  education  shonld  be  introdooed ;  that 
the  middle-school  endowments,  "grossly  mis- 
applied/* shoold  be  employed  to  establish  "  a 
C^legiate  Seliool "  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  "  Professional  Academy"  to  train  up 
useful  members  for  the  army,  navy,  and  com- 
^neti».^Endcwed  SehooU  (Jreland)  Oommimion, 
1858,  pp.  17, 18. 

tHarliamefUaoTf  Beffiit$r,yoh  v.  p.  86. 
Journal  of  the  Lordt^  vol.  vi.  p.  2. 
§  Journal  of  the  Commons,  vol.  xii.  p.  274 


model*'*     This  indeed  is  what  would  be 
done  under  a  system  of  free  univemtv'  de* 
velopment    But  the  system  suggested  was 
the  nybrid  one.    Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians each  required  education ;  and  the  theory 
Mr.  CMe  went  upon  evidently  was  that,  as 
both  were  dissenters  in  the  eye  of  ^e  law, 
they  should  put  up  with  t^e  same  colleges 
between  them.      He  intmided  that  there 
should  be  an  Episcopalian  Protestant  Uni- 
versity, and  k  Dissenting  UniverBity  to  which 
Catholics  and  Pk^sbvteria&s  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  as  teachers,    dueh  is  now  the  Queen's 
University.    The  Irish  Protestants  in  those 
days,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  entertained 
laiger  ideas.    Mr.  €kiffith  expressed  their 
views,  saying  of  the  project:  "It  does  not 
extend  to  the  education  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Presbyterian  youth  of  this  country. 
It  may  be  answered,  they'  are  not  directly 
excluded;  but  I  say  they  are  virtually  so, 
unless  pastors  of  their  own  persuasion  are 
appointed  to  instruct  them."    *^I  do  not, 
however,  relinouish    the    hope  of    seeing 
Schools  and  Colleges  established  under  the 
protection  of  this  House  for  educating  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  youth  of 
Ireland ;  and  if  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
men will  brine  forwara  a  plan  for  tiiat  pur- 
pose, or  include  it  in  the  present  one,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  he   will  find  himself  sup- 
ported by  every  man  in  the  nation."    Mr. 
Orde's  reply  did  not  negative  the  idea :  "  I 
thank  the  honourable  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"  and  assure  him  that  I  have  no  other  object 
but  to  put  this  business  so  far  forward  as  to 
force  it  into  future  consideration."!      In 
1792  another  attempt  was  made  to  force 
open  Trinity  College.     Ghrattan  suggested 
that,  in  *addition  to  the  clauses  of  the  Re- 
Hef  Bill,  the  Catholics  might  get  the  power 
•to  become  Professors  of  Botany,  Anatomy, 
and  Chemistry.    But  it  was  resisted  and 
evaded.      The  King's  license    was  to  be 
sought  first  ^although  the  exclusion  rested 
only  on  the  College  statutes).    One  of  the 
two  Members  for  the  University,  Dr.  BroWne, 
objected  that  *^  to  admit  them,  the  College 
should  be  much  enlarged,  and  Wldidonal 
governors  appointed."!    Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe,  after  a  careful  search,  found  no  laws 
prohibiting  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  de- 
grees but  the  rules  of  the  University  itself. 
The  policy  of  free  development  was  now 
taken  up  by  the  government;  the  hybrid 
policy  having  proved  distasteful  fell  into  that 
oblivion  from  which  it  has  been  drawn  in 


♦  PariiamefUarv  Beoister,  vol.  vii.  pp.  488- 
492. 

{Pmiiamentary  BegUter,  vol.  vii.  p.  908. 
i&id.  vol.  xii.  pp.  124r-189.  . 
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later  years.     On  the  4th  of  February  1793, 
Mr.  Secretary  Hobart,  having  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Catholic  Bishops  praying 
relief,  had  made  liiia  important  announce- 
ment:   ^I  also  would  propose    that  His 
Majesty  might  be  empowered  imd  authorized 
to  enable  Sie  Roman  Catholics  to  endow  a 
College  or  University  and  Schools."*     This 
question  lapsed  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but 
the  Relief  Bill  of  1793  enabled  Catholics  to 
become  professors  in  Trinity  College^  and 
abrogated  the  statutes  of  exclusion.    Throqgh 
the  power  of  Parliament  Catholic  students 
were  allowed   to    enter    its    gates:    some 
entered.    Parliament  enabled  the  College 
to  appoint  Catholic  profes^rs:  none  were 
appointed.    The  Government  did  actually 
take  up  and  carry  out  the  proposi^  made  by 
Mr.  Hobart.    If  they  did  not  flJ)isolutely  erect 
a  Catholic  University,  they  erected  a  Cath- 
olic University  College,  to  which  undoubt- 
edly they  wodd  etoon  have  given  all  Univer- 
sity imvileges,  had  not  the  Union  taken 
place.     They  did,  materiaiiy,  more  than  was 
promised :  they  provided  funds  to  establish, 
support,  and  endow  this  University  College. 
Had  it  been  established  in  Dublin  it  woi^d 
long  since  have  been  a  Catholic  compeer  of 
Trinity  College :  it  was  founded  away  from 
the  capital,  at  the  village  (^  Maynooth,  and 
is  now  an  exclusively  clerical  institution. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Parliament 
that  tnis  institution  was  intended  as  a  Col- 
lege (and  University)  for  Catholics,  for  lay 
students  as  well  as  for  divinity  students. 
This  is  shown  by  the  emphatic  revision  of 
an  error  in  the  title  of  the  Bill  under  wluch 
it  was  founded.f  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
terms'of  a  petition  in  which  the  (Catholic) 
petitioners  pray,  in  the  interest  of  liberality, 
that  Parliament  will  not  exclude  Protestant 
students  from  it  This  petition  is  further 
instn^ctive  for  the  traditional  view  which  it 
embodies  as  to  the  self-dependence  and  self- 
completeness  proper  to  a  UniverKity  or  Uni- 
versity College.  Objecting  to  give  trustees 
the  right  of  regulating  the  course  of  studies 

*  Parliamentary  Register,  vol.  xiii.  p.  87. 

f  "  Notice  being  ^ken  that  the  title  of  the 
said  Bill  differed  from  the  leave  given  hy  the  < 
House  for  bringing  in  the  same — it  was  ordered 
that  leave  be  given  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  withdrawn.    Ordered  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  Education  of  Per- 
sous  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
Rqjigion."    The  order  of  the  23d  day  of  April : 
''That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  i^  Bill  for 
applying  the  sum  of  £10»000»  granted  to  His 
Majesty,  or  part  thereof,  for  establishing  a  Col- 
.  lege,  for  the  better  education  of  persons  profess- 
ing the  Popish  ot  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
destined  for  the  Clerical  Ministry,"  was  then  read 
and  discharged."— JintJTMi/  of  Vie  Commom,  vol. 
xvii.,  1st  May  1796. 


which  should  be  left  to  the  caput  of  the 
CoUege  (i.6,y  the  principal  and  profeason)  as 
their  emolument  and  fame  depend  on  it,  the 
petitioners  proceed :  **  As  the  general  end  of 
education  is  the  full  and  free  developmeot 
of  the  human  faculties  and  the  formation  of 
a  virtuous  character,  the  management  of  it 
should  be  as  little  shackled  as  possible,  inas- 
much as  experience  has  ascertained  that,  as 
well  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  aod 
Ireland  as  on  the  Continent,  the  improvemeot 
of  the  mind  and  the  extension  of  science  are 
great  only  in  proportion  to  their  exemption 
horn  any  external  influence  or  restrabv** 

The  Royal  College  of  St  Patrick  was 
founded  and  endowed ;  it  seemed  not  so  im- 
portant to  establish  the  Royal  Unive/sity  of 
Bu  Patrick  until  there  should  be  students 
ready  for  degrees.  But  in  three  yean* 
time  the  insurrection  of  1798  occurred ;  and 
it  was  followed  bv  the  intrigues  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  Union  Act  CasUereagh^s 
policy  was  one  not  of  government  bat  of 
subornation.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  how 
the  relation)^ stood  between  Catholic  laity  and 
clergy,  provided  he  won  back  the  latter  from 
foreign  colleges,f  and  secured  their  poli- 
tical adhesion  by  the  oath  tendered  at  May- 
nooth. This  policy  prevented  the  develop- 
mint  of  lay  education,  and  caused  the  mm 
of  the  lay  department  in  the  College.  There 
were  no  degrees  for  layman  there.  It  was, 
and  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  de«p'ee-^ving 
University  College  for  the  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents, where  they  could  obtain  every  requi^te 
grade.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
ecclesiastical  department  has  flourished  so 
much  as  to  absorb  the  other ;  and  the  ednca- 

♦  Ibid,  SOth  April,  pp.  111-112. 

f  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
there  were  83  students  at  Salamanca,  30  at 
Alcal&,  20  to  30  at  Lisbon,  40  at  Doual,  80  at  Ant- 
werp, 8  at  Lille,  40  at  Louvain,  80, 12.  and  13  in 
the  three  colleges  at  Borne,  70  at  Prague,  10  ni 
Tooloose,  40  at  Bordeaux,  80  at  Nantes,  and  100 
and  80  in  two  colleges  at  Paris.  Evora,  Toumar, 
and  Poitiers  were  dissolved.  These  ooliejres 
were  monuments  of  the  Irish  love  of  learning 
and  generosity.  They  were  endowed,  not  only 
hy  donations  mm  friends  at  home,  but  bj  Irisk 
cfBioen  abroad,  some  of  whom  founded  two  tad 
three,  some  sixteen,  bourses  for  persons  of  tb«ir 
family,  name,  or  race.  At  the  pcniod  mentiooed, 
the  Irish  coUegpe  at  Paris  had  received  58  dona- 
tioDS,  whose  annual  value  was  100.000  franes,  b^ 
sides  40,000  francs  derived  from  initial  donations. 
Its  college*buildiii|(8  were  presented  to  it  by  an 
Irish  priest.  Its  students  had  brilliant  sacoeiees 
at  the  University  of  France,  which  conferred 
some  of  its  own  most  important  professorial  chair* 
on  the  alumni  of  the  colIege.-^'SuUivan,  La 
BiMiothkque  irlandaise.  The  list  is  incompJate. 
There  were  also  Irish  establishments  at  Sedan. 
CharleviUe,  Rouen,  and  Boulay,  Bilboa.  Seville. 
Madrid,  Oompostella,  and  Capranica  (near  BosieX 
— Ware,  Antiquitiee,  c.  xxxidl.  s.  4l 
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tional  supremacy  of  the  clergy  over  the  laity 
lias  been  secnred.  The  law  which  forbade 
Catholics  to  educate  their  children  abroad 
had  been  severely  felt ;  yet  they  managed 
after  a  time  to  evade  \L*  But  the  with- 
drawal cf  the  clerical  students  from  the  Irish 
colleges  abroad  completed  what  the  French 
Revolution  had  begun,  and  destroyed  the 
existence  of  all  but  a  few  continental  Irish 
collies.  Thus  the  education  of  the  laity 
was  subordinated  and  destroyed  at  home, 
limited  and  hindered  abroad.  The  penal 
code  had  torn  away  the  estates  from  some 
great  Catholic  families  to  enrich  "  the  Pro- 
tectant heirs ;"  it  had  disintegrated  those  of 
others  by  dividing  thepi  in  equal  parts 
amongst  the  Catholic  children ;  it  had  im- 
poverished all  by  exacting  two-thirds  of  the 
profit  as  rent ;  and  it  had  endeavoured  to 
crash  the  laity  down  into  a  slough  of  utter 
ignorance  by  its  laws  against  education. 
Over  such  a  community  the  post-union 
policy,  in  disregard  of  the  desires  of  the 
laity,  set  up  what  was  virtually  an  Ecclesias- 
tical University,  in  place  of  the  University 
of  St  Patrick  for  all  students.  Hie  results 
are  complained  of  by  none  so  much  as  those 
who,  in  blind  prejudice  would  fain  have  the 
policy  continued. 

The  proselytizing  system  had  failed ;  and 
its  failure  had  been  acknowledged  in  the 
Statutes.  It  was  no  longer  a  state-policy  to 
convert  Catholics  into  Protestants.  But  the 
change  was  not  carried  out  -to  its  logical  ex- 
tent ;  otherwise  the  funds  and  endowments 
which  had  been  allocated  by  the  State  for 
the  education  of  Catholics  as  Protestants, 
would  have  been  at  once  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholics  as  Catholics.  The  intel- 
ligent Englbh  traveller  Wakefield,  who  has 
left  a  description  of  Ireland  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  openly  advocated 
this  just  arrangement  He  found  the  Catholic 
peasantry  poor  and  oppressed,  but  eager  and 
anxious  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  secure  for 

*  The  Irish  Catholics  contrasted  these  colleges 
with  Trinity  Collepre,  Dablin,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter :  "  pane^ricks  on  Trinity  College 
are  very  frequent  in  this  kingdom,  but  are  never 
heard  in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  .  .  . 
Trinitv  College  is  the  most  amply  endowed  of 
any  other  college  in  Europe.  The  Mnses  wanted 
no  inducement  to  visit  onr  clime,  and  yet  Ireland 
has  gained  the  opprobrious  name  of  Bceotia. 
Onr  good  neighbours  tell  the  world  that  we  na- 
turally want  ii^tdlects  as  well  as  courage,  but 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Irish  have  constantly 
supported  under  vast  difficulties  a  literary  as 
well  as  military  fame  on  the  most  conspicuous 
stages  of  Europe.  If  Trinity  college  be  not 
answerable  for  the  want  of  the  former  at  home, 
I  know  not  what  is." — The  Unbiamed  Iruhman 
{answer  to  JDr»  Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne\ 
p.  71. 


themselves  or  their  children  the  benefits  cf 
education.  The  hut  or  hedge^side  that  served 
for  a  school  bad  a  mukitude  of  pupils  humr 
mittg  about  it  like  bees  about  a  hive,  even 
amongst  the  wildest  and  most  mountainous 
districts.*  Indeed  it  was  a  t^ing  not  MVh 
known  for,  a  schoolmaster,  famous  in  local 
repute,  to  be  abducted  by  a  foraving  party 
from  another  district  In  winter  the  exposed 
hedge-row,  or  cold  damp  hut  or  poor  chapel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  schoolmaster  passed 
from  one  tenant's  house  to  another,  every* 
where  received  as  a  welcome  guest  Many 
of  these  teachers  were  students  preparing 
themselves  for  Maynooth — the  only  ♦*  Uni- 
versity "  for  Irish  Catholics ;  others  had  been 
there,  but  found  their  vocation  fail ;  some 
had  been  educated  abroad.  Thus  there  waa 
a  numerous  body  of  teachers,  who  gave  in- 
struction in  the  classics  as  well  as  in  English 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wakefield  found  the 
royal  free  schools,  established,  in  part  ^<^ 
the  education  of  the  people  as  Protestants 
^possessing  13,627  acres  of  land,  and  edu 
eating  187  [Protestant]  boarders,  who  p|iy  as 
dearly  as  if  they  were  not  at  schools  of  roya) 
foundation,  and  114  day  scholars  who,"  ex-, 
cept  about  80,  **aU  pay  for  their  education."! 
The  charter  schools  were  established  to  in 
stract  *Hhe  children  of  popish  and  other 
poor  natives  in  the  English  tongue  and 
Protestant  religion ;  their  directors  had  gone 
further,  and  excluded  all  poor  Protestant 
children  in  order  to  gain  proselytes.  Tliey 
were  execrated  by  the  Catholics  as  tempters 
of  the  poor.J  Wakefield  found  their  ave- 
rage expenditure  to  be  £80,167  as  against 
the  average  number  of  2098  children  sub- 
jected to  their  education.  It  is  probable 
also  that  children  were  counted  twice  over* 
As  a  Protestant  Wakefield  desired  to  see  the 

♦  **  The  people  of  Ireland  are,  I  may  say,  nni- 
verbally  educated.  Blany  of  my  readers  will,  no 
doubt,  smile  at  this  expression  ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  re-as^ert  that  I  do  not  know  any  part  of 
Ireland  so  wild  tliat  its  inhabitants  are  not  an- 
xious«  nay  eagerly  anxious,  for  the  education  of 
their  children.'* — WakefiHd.  An  Account  of  Ire- 
land, Statiitieal  and  PoHtical,  vol.  ii.  p.  897. 
"  Amidst  some  of  the  wildest  mountains  of  Kerry 
I  have  met  with  English  schools,  and  have  seen 
multitudes  of  children  seated  round  the  humble 
residence  of  their  instructor,  with  their  books, 
pens,  and  ink,  where  Tock»  have  supplied  the 

5 lace  of  desks  and  benches."— /6u2.  p.  898.  Weld 
ZiUamey,  p.  167. 

f  Wakeneld,  An  Aecouni  Of  Ireland,  JStatis- 
Heal  and  Politieal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4(A. 

X  "  After  1825  H  was  very  difficult  to  induce 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend,  and  from, 
that  time  the  nature  of  tlie schools  was  changed." 
They  were  devoted  to  Church  Bstablishmen1» 
purposes  wiUi  all  their  endowments. — Endowed 
Sclioole  (Ireland)  ComnUision,  pp.  01-92. 
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Irisb  CaHiolics  become  Protestants  from  con- 
viction; as  an  impartial  man,  he  was  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  at  the  misappropriation  of 
endowments  intended  for  national  use.  He 
stated  a  principle  which  is  afmlicable  to  all 
edncational  endowments  in  Ireland^  from 
those  of  Trinity  College  downwards :  ^  My 
wish  would  be  to  diride  the  great  fnnds 
appropriated  for  national  education.  Let 
that  portion  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
[private]  bequest  or  settlement,  is  directed  to 
be  apphed  to  the  education  of  Protestants, 
be  invested  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  consist- 
iDg  of  persons  of  that  regions  persuasion, 
to  be  expended  in  educating  the  children  of 
Protestants  only.  The  att^pt  to  instruct 
children  bom  of  popish  parents  has  entirely 
failed ;  the  remainder  of  the  funds  whid),  in 
all  probability,  would  amount  to  three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole  (according  to  the  rules  of 
proportion),  the  object  being  to  promote  edu- 
catton  ana  not  to  make  eonverttj  should  be 
committed  to  the  management  of  a  commitee 
of  Roman  Catholics,  laity  and  clergy  united ; 
for  the  great  aim  should  be  kept  in  view — 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Cathotic  schoolmaster,  who,  starving  on  a 
miserable  and  precarious  pittance,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  any  great  attachment  to  a 
country  where  he  is  so  ill  rewarded,  or  to 
entortidn  respect  for  a  €k>vemment  by  which 
he  is  so  n^lected.''*  There  waft  at  that 
time,  besides  the  remnant  of  the  old  Catho- 
lic aristocracy,  an  increasing  class  of  rich 
grariers  and  formers,  the  cultivation  of  whose 
minds  did  not  keq>  pace  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  wealtL  What  was  to  have 
been  the  Royal  University  of  St.  Patrick 
was  closed  to  them  in  favour  of  their  clergy ; 
and  to  enter  Trinity  Collie  was  to  undergo 
humiliation,  for,  as  its  representative  in  Par- 
liament accurately  defined  it,  '*  it  was  in  fact 
a  Protestant  garrison  in  a  land  of  Catholics; 
and  the  learned  and  respectable  characters  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  that  College 
had  uniformly  acted  up  to  the  true  spirit  of 
its  institution."! 

Unfortunately,  Wakefield's  proposal  was 
not  adopted ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
a  series  not  of  systems,  but  of  fragments. 
The  State,  abanaoning  the  policy  of  ft^e 
natural  development,  fell  back  upon  Ordc's 
tentative  scheme  ol  a  neutral,  artificial 
policy.  In  1814,  two  years  after,  the  re- 
cently founded  Kildare  Street  Society  re- 
ceived a  Parliamentary  grant,  which  had  to 
be  withdrawn  on  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1825,  showing  that  it  dabbled  in 

*  Wakefield.  An  AeeourU  of  Ireland,  Statis- 
tioal  arkd  PoUtieal,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

f  Hansard,  ParUamentary  Debate*,  Speech  of 
Mr.  J.  Leslie  Foster,  15  July  August  1807. 


proselytism.  The  nentral  policy,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  partisan  remnant  of  penal 
.society,  could  not  be  impartial  In  1830  the 
Catholic  Association  of  Christian  Brothers 
was  founded.  They  depended  on  do  State 
aid.  Nineteen  years  later  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  was  founded  to  give  a  scxipta^ 
ral  primaiy  education  to  Protestants.*  Lord 
Grey's  Government  applied  the  neutral  poli- 
cy to  the  establishm^  of  national  primary 
schools,  which  likewise  were  so  much  tam- 
pered with  by  the  old  proselytiang  ^irit 
that  a  distrust,  only  to  oe  eradicated  bj 
judicious  reforms,  sprang  op  lA  the  muiu 
of  the  Catholics.!  Their  establishment  was 
due  to  a  movement  for  education,  after  the 
Belief  Act  of  1829,  among  the  wealthy 
Catholics.  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Wyse  memorialized  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  higher  education'  also  for  the  Catholics. 
He  suggested  that  Parliament  should  either 
(1.)  open  Trinity  College,  or  add  another 
College  to  the  University ;  or  ^2.)  endow  a 
Catholic  University,  placing  it  in  a  position 
of  equality ;  or  (3.)  establish  a  college  (to  be 
a  University)  in  each  of  the  four  prorincea, 

While  the  intermediate  schools  were  left 
untouched,  the  neutral  policv  was  carried 
out  for  higher  education,  by  the  foundation, 
in  1845,  of  tliree  Queen^s  Colleges — ^in  Bel- 
fast, Galway,  and  Cork, — and  the  erection  of 
a  directing  and  examining  body  in  1850, 
styled  the  Queen's  University.  Their  con- 
stitution did  not  •  prove  sati^actory  to  the 
Catholics  who  had  sought  them,  and  for 
whose  use  chiefly  they  were  granted.  In 
the  same  year  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic 
university  was  formally  resolved  upon  bvthe 
l^od  of  Thurles ;  and  in  1854  theCatooHc 
bishops  in  synodal  meeting  canonicaDj 
erected  this  university,  on  the  Louvain  plan. 
Dr.  Newman  was  appointed^  rector  in  the 
year  following.  Several  high-class  grammar- 
schools  grew  up  around  the  institution.  It 
has  had  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  State ;  but  the  Catholic  laity  of 
all  classes  have  voluntarily  taxed  them  selves 
at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually to  support  it. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  State's  persistence  in  riding  one  edu- 
cational hobby,  irrespective  of  facts.  It  has 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  education,  po- 
sition, and  uprise  of  iJie  lay  element  in 
Catholic  society.  As  regards  MaynooCh  this 
has  already  been  shown.    But  further,  the 

*  These  schools  have  been  declared  "  miserahly 
insaffident''— ^idMMd  8ehooU  (IrOand)  (Um^ 
minion,  p.  135.  Some  of  them  have  obtained 
annexation  to  Smith's  charity. 

f  Boyal  Cammieeion  of  Inq^irj^  into  PritiMrg 
Education  (Irdand),  pp.  20-220. 
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establishment  of  the  natioiml  systom  (with- 
out otlier  provisiim  made)  deprived  the 
lay  elasdeial  teaiohers^d  lay  private  clas- 
sical sehoofe  of  all  those  amotigsi  their 
pepils  whom  the  offdr  of  an  Engliui  «daoa- 
tbn  and  appHanoes,  nnder  maritet  -  price, 
could  take  away.  The  remnant  of  pnrely 
classical  pupils  could  not  sustain  the  Beho<^ ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  larger 
towils  they  dwindled  away.^  There  is  now 
an  urgent  want  of  them*  The  work  of  their 
destruction  was  completed  in  many  towns  by 
the  model  schools,  the  "  inevitable  tendency^' 
of'  which  was  **  to  destroy  private  schools 
within  the  area  from  which  pupils  were  at- 
tracted to  them."f  Next,  tne  national 
school  teachers  were  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  the  model  schools  made  useless  for 
^  Catholics,  by  the  conflict  with  tlie  clergy,  as 
to  the  separate  training  for  teachers,  wbdch 
is  now  recommended  Dy  a  majority  of  the 
Ooramisaion.  finally,  the  schools  of  ^e 
Christian  Brothers,  in  whatever  town  they 
may  be  planted,  have  been  made,  Hke  Moses' 
rod,  to  swallow  up  ahnost  all  the  minor  na- 
tional schools.  The  parents  wb<y  desire 
merely  an  English  education  for  their  children 
are  obliged  to  s^d  them  to  these  schools 
(unequally  efficient)  over  which  the  State  has 
no  power  of  inspection. 

With  regard  to  intermediate  and  higher 
education,  the  mismanaged  enddwed  schools 
have  been  injured  by  the  competition  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  These  Colleges,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  duo  proportion  of  Catholic 
students  in  arts,  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
sccfnd  to  the  pofdtion  of  grammaivschools, 
and  to  compete  with  the  Protestant  schools 
which  might  have  served  in  part  iis  feeders, 
but  which  camiot- stand  against  Ihe  attrac- 
tion of  superior  prises.  Considered  in  refer- 
ence to  Catholics,  the  Queen's  University 
has  had  the  same  success,  and  proved  the 
6ara«  failure^  as  tiie  College  of  €t^  Patrick  at 
Maynooth.  It  has  succee(&d  as  a  professional 
institution  (for  the  training  of  physicians^  as 
Maynooth  of  priests) ;  and  it  has  failed  iri 
the  proper  wonk  of  a  University  fbr  CathoHcs 
in  general  Both  St  Patrick's  and  the 
Queen's  Univerrity  received  and  possess  the 
qualifications  for- prof esnonal  success:  both 
are  deprived  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  cono^lete  libeild  education  of  Catho- 
lics. Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  Queeti's 
University,  the  professed  intention  of  the 
€k>vemment,  as  stated  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
|hat  *^in  the  council,  professorships,  and 
othw  posts  of  each  coUege,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion will  be  fully  and  appropriately  repre- 

*  Endoioed  Schools  (Ireland^  Oommis$ion,  p.  24 
t  Primary  EdueaHon  Conmi$iion,  voL  i.  pr  4S4. 


seBted,"  was  frustrated  by  the  old  ascendancy 
interest  And  in  a  country  three-fourths  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  Gfttholics  smarting 
under  ^e  n^mory  of  penal  times,  these  col- 
leges appeared  with  a  list  of  00  professors, 
of  whom  63  were  Protestants.  The  pro|es- 
SQ|»  of  French,  Oerman,  and  Italian  were  Pro- 
testants; *'and  in  CathoHc  Mnnster  there 
was  not  a  nngle  Catholic  appointed  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts."  ♦ 

Die  Catholics  could  not  endure  the  depri- 
vation of  classical. instruction ;  and/  as  the 
neutral  policy  had  cleared  away  the  Catholic 
lay  teachers,  their  ecclesiastics  undertook  to 
suf^ly  the  want  In  1834  there  were  96 
superior  Protestant  schools,  with  4240 
pupils:  in  1861  there  were  only  60  Protes- 
tant schools  with  2075  pupils.  The  diffe- 
rence may  represent  the  number  attracted  by 
the  various  neutral  instituUons.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1834  there  were  23  Catholic 
superior  schools,  with  1484  pupils ;  whilst  in 
1861  there  were  86,  with  4062  pupils. 
Thus  the  neutral  institutions  did  not  obtun 
drafts  from  the  Catholic  clerical  schools  cor- 
responding to  those  they  received  from  the 
Protestant  schools.  A^ain,  a  comparison 
between  the  number  of  Protestant  and  Catho- 
Hc pupils  ip  school  attendance,  at  different 
ages,  gives  an  equally  significant  result  In 
1861,  according  to  the  Census  Report,  of 
boys  over  the  age  of  5  yeais  and  under  that 
of  15  years,  there  were  3454  Catholics,  8636 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  938  Presbyte- 
rians; of  boys  ajred  15  and  upwards,  there 
w«re  2270  CathoUcs,  1330  Episcopalian  Pro- 
testants, and  2d8  Presbyterians.  Thus  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyterians,  almost 
two-thirds  of  &e  Episcopalian  Protestants, 
and  scarcely  one-third  of  the  Catholics,  are 
withdrawn  from  school  when  the  boys  ar- 
rive ^i  an  age  to  begin  business  or  enter  a 
Univexsity.  Say  that  about  an  equal  number 
of  £^)iscopalian  Protestants  «nd  of  Catholics 
are  absomed  into  business,  then  the  diffe- 
rence between,  the  1830  Episcopalian  Protes- 
tants and  ^e  2290  Cathohcs  who  remain  at 
school  on  coming  of  University  age  explains 
itself.f  Neariy  a  thousand  Catholics  oug>ht 
to  have  left  fof  the  University  Colleges,  but 
have  been  obligsd  to  remain  in  their  gram- 
mar-schools, because  there  is  no  Universi^ 
College  duurtered  <m  principles  congenial  to 
them,  their  pfoents,  or  their  clergy.  The 
Augnstiniani^  <!!armelites,  Dominicans,  Je- 
suits, Marists,  Oblates,  Tn^pists,  and  Yin 
oentianB  have  twen^  snpenor  schools,  with 
1649  pupils.     The  Diocesan  Seminaries,  es- 

*  Sullivsa,  tfniv&nitif  Bdueation  in  Ireland, 
pp.  46-19. 

f.  Modern  Inland,  by  an  JJUterman,  Priests 
and  Universities. 
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tablisbed  by  the  Bishops  for  the  interme- 
diate education,  in  the  first  instance,  of  cleri- 
cal students,  indude  also  some  thousands  of 
1^7  students.  Whilst  the  clerical  students 
are  drafted  off  to  St.  Patrick's  College  at 
Maynooth,  the  lay  students  must,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  remain  to  be ''  finifh- 
ed  "  by  the  Seminarist  teadiers.    - 

Now  almost  all  these  Catholic  superior 
schools  have  grown  up  hastily  amongst  a 
community  whose  elders  were  bom  in  a 
period  when  in  the  eye  of  the  iaw  do  Catho- 
he  teacher  was  simposea  to  exist,  when  no 
Catholic  schools  <ud  exist  except  hy  con- 
nivance, and  when  endowments  were  impos- 
sible. In  1812  it  was  still  complained  that 
endowments  for  Cathohc  schools  were  hin- 
dered by  judicial  decisions  which  set  them 
aside,  as  made  for  *' superstitious  uses."* 
Other  impediments  still  exist  The  natural 
reisult  is  that  the  Catholic  supi^rior  schools 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  poor  in  appliances 
and  means  of  giving  high-class  inst^ction. 
The  "seminanes,  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  funds  by  which  they  are 
supported,  supply  to  a  very  inadequate  ex- 
tent the  means  of  educatioato  the  middle 
class  of  Roman  Catholics,''f 

In  considering  the  whole  question  with  a 
view  to  its  practbal  settlement,  it  is  requisite 
to  remember  that  the  desire  for  education, 
which  has  been  so  strong  a  force  among  the 
Irish  people,  has  always  tended  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  highest  forms  of  mental  culture. 
In  the  present  time,  as  at  every  opportune 
period  since  the  invasion,  the  Irish  Cath<dics 
nave  proved  their  anxiety  to  complete  aud 
crown  their  education  by  the  establishment 
of  university  teak^hing.  l%e,  foregoing  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  their  present  demands 
are  not  factitious,  that  their  professed  an- 
xiety is  not  assumed  throus^any  reactionary 
opposition  to  established  mstitutiona,  but  is 
the  result  of  the  natural  evolution  of  educa- 
tional vitality.  The  Irish  Cath<^c  cleigy 
have  always  shown  themsdves  active  in 
promoting  the  development  of  the  higher 
education,  and  that  at  times  when  there  was 
no  competition  to  fear,  and  when,  if  they 
had  wished  the  laity  to  be  deprived  of  ad- 
vancement in  learning,  they  had  meroly  to 
cease  their  own  efforts. 

University  education  being  thus  desired 
by  the  Irish  Catholics,  what  hindrances  debar 
them  from  enjoying  it  ?  A  vemnant  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  past  Governments  in* 
tended  to  annul,  forbids  '^the  erection  or 


*  A  Beview  of  the  Penal  Latu  (1812X  ch.  i.  sea 
S,  ch.  X.  sec.  4. 
f  Endovoed  SehocU  Jlrelahd)  Oommittiion,  p, 
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endowment  of  any  Popish  univoisity."*  Re- 
ligious and  educational  convictions,  the  sin- 
cerity and  strength  of  which  are  attested  by 
the  subscription  of  ^150,000  for  the  esta- 
blishmetit  of  an  orgsm  of  university  teach- 
ing, f  prevent  them  from  accq>ting  the  Pro- 
te^nt  training  of  Trinity  Ck>llege,  or  iht 
incomplete  learning  of  the  Que^i's  CoU^es, 
as  a  satisfactory  arrangement 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the 
population  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections: — (1.)  the  Presbyterians  and 
Nonconformists ;  {%)  the  members  of  the 
late  established  Church ;  and  ^3.)  the  Catho- 
lics. The  first  section,  confessedly,  have 
their  wants  provided  for,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minor  Latin  schools,  which  they 
can  easily  supply  by  voluntary  effort,  as  the 
Belfast  Academy  was  established.  They 
have  effected  a  co-operation  between  their 
Theological  Colle^  at  Belfast  and  the 
Queen's  Colkge  at  Belfast,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  content  i^em.  This  section  may  conse* 
quently  be  eliminated  from  consideration. 
In  number,  the  Presbyterians  are  9  per  cent, 
and  other  Nonconformists  1*4  per  cent.,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  There 
remain  to  be  considered  only  two  sectioDs— > 
the  members  of  the  late  Established  Church, 
numbering  693,357,  and  forming  11*9  per 
cent,  and  the  Catholics,  numbering  4,505,- 
265,  and  forming  77*7  per  cent,  of  the  lotal 
population  according  to  the  last  censask 
Under  the  proselytizing  and  penal  policies 
all  the  vast  endowments  granted  \j  the 
State  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
have  beeu  grasped  by  the  small  section 
which  now  forms  little  over  one-^nth  ol  the 
population.  Overwhelmed  by  this  superib- 
bundance,  its  educational  system  is  an  ex* 
ample  of  misappropriation  and  mismanage- 
ment  On  the  other  hand<the  great  b^k 
of  the  population,  deprived  of  their  share, 
have  been  hindered  from  attempting  to 
endow  their  educational  system,  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  by  the  decisions  of  Courts,  by 
the  necessity  (until  1855)  of  obtaining  the 
[Protestant]  Ordinary's  co-operation  to  ac- 
quire permanent  sites,  by  the  clauses  of  the 
Kelief  Act  of  1829  which  make  the  existence 
of  religious  Orders  illegal    These  Ordera 

*  Irish  Btatntes,  21  and  22  Geo.  m.  c  C2. 

f  "  During  the  session  1868>C4  there  were  orer 
210  students  attending  in  the  Univeisitj.  Tbere 
were  also  876  matriculated  students  in  varioae 
schools  and  colleges  tlirouj^hout  Ireland,  making 
a  total  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  about  586  os 
the  books  of  the  University.  Twenty-eiglit  eol* 
leges  and  schools  have  been  vii^ted  bgr  oar  ex- 
aminers at  the  invitation  of  the  local  aathoritiee, 
and  are  thus  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Univerrity/'— Cte</*<^u5  Uwiwrdty  Calendar,  18«, 
Address  of  the  Hector,  p.  xdiL 
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are  accordinsly  unable  to  bave  their  schools 
endowed.  As  thej  direct  aknost  all  the 
Catholic  intermediate  or  grammar-schools, 
the  edacational  system  of  oyer  three-fourths 
of  the  population  is  starved  by  law,  Whilst 
that  of  one-tenth  of  the  population  is  labour- 
ing under  the  effects  of  a  surfeit 

The  State,  by  disestablidiing  and  disen- 
dowing the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland, 
gave  a  pledge  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  partisan 
enforcing  or  supporting  a  policy  of  prosely- 
tism.  As,  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  present  unjust  jand  unhealthy  state  of 
education  depended  on  the  existence  of  such 
ppHoy,  the  State  is  now  in  a  condition  and 
pledged  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
established  educational  proselytism.  In  so 
doing  it  will  perform  an  act  of  justice,  give 
healm  to  two  educational  systems,  and  allay 
discontent 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  reform 
should  be  effected  opinions  differ.  A  large 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics  desired,  and  the 
late  Tory  Ministry  offered,  a  charter  for  a 
Catholic  University;  this  plan  was,  under 
the  circamstances,  naturally  approved  by 
several  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  and  by 
tbe  Queen's  University  Convocation.  It 
was  objected,  on  the  omer  hand,  that  such 
a  multiplication  of  universities  would  tend 
to  lower  the  standard  of  a  university  degree. 
The  Irish  negotiators  lost  whatever  oppor^ 
tunity  they  had  of  obtaining  their  object 
The  late  Liberal  Government  desired  to 
remodel  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's 
Univernty  so  as  to  enable  it  to  admit  students 
to  degrees  who  had  been  educated  in  Col- 
leges other  than  Queen's  Colleges.  This 
proposal  also  came  to  nothing.  Four 
methods  of  reform  remain: — (1.)  to  throw 
open  Trinity  College;  (2.)  to  tiirow  open 
Dublin  University;  (8.)  to  supersede  the 
two  existing  universities  by  a  common  uni- 
versity open  to  all  comers ;  (4.)-  to  supersede 
the  two  existing  universities  oj  a  umversity 
presiding  oVer  and  developing  collegiate 
education. 

1.  The  project  of  opening  Trinity  College 
has  the  marks  of  an  illusonr  scheme.  The 
proposal  is  t^t  fellowships  should  be  opened 
to  Catholics.  Now, a  getieiution  ago  Trinity 
College  was  thrown  open  to  Catholic  students ; 
and  the  result  is  the  present  failhre.  A 
generation  ago  Catholics  were  made  eligible 
for  professorships ;  and  the  teaching  body  is 
unleavened.  If  Catholics  were  now  made 
eligible  for  fellowships,  a  generation  hence 
the  tame  spectacle  would  be  seen.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  there  is  an  equality  in  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  the  race.  Besides, 
such  a  measure  would  bo  no  settlement,  and 
would  prove  an  unfailing  source  <d  agitation* 


All  Catholic  students  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood would  be  shut  out  from  university 
teaching.  All  Catholic  students  in  the 
clerical,  that  is  in  afanost  all  the  intermediate, 
Catholic  schools  would  be  restrained  from 
resorting  to  the  College.  Of  course,  the 
present  accommodation,  supposing  it  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  number  of  Protestant 
students,  would  be  totally  inadequate  if  a 
large  body  of  Catholic  students  were  added 
to  them.  Dr.  Browne  pointed  this  out  in 
the  debate  of  1793.  He  also  observed  that 
the  number  of  governors  (senior  Fellows) 
would  have  to  be  increased.  Hence  to  open 
Trinity  College  to  Catholics,  if  it  had  any 
practical  effect,  would  necessitate  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildings,  in  fact,  of  an- 
other college,  and  the  nomination  of  an 
equal  number  of  new  governing  Fellows, 
who  should  be  Catholics.  So  phunly  has 
this  been  seen  that,  when  the  last  real  at- 
tempt was  made  to  open  Trinity  College 
completely,  James  n.  was  obliged  by  man- 
damus to  appoint  a  number  of  new  Fellows, 
who  did  not  take  the  Test-Oath,  just  as  now 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University,  and 
in  the  board  of  Primary  Education,  one  half 
of  the  members  are  Catholics,  nominated  by 
tbe  Crown.  But  supposing  the  measure 
were  accomplished,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
The  Protestants  would  complain  that  they 
had  lost  their  denominational  university 
college ;  and  the  Catholics  would  complain 
that  a  fourth  Mixed  College  had  been 
established,  in  answer  to  their  protests 
against  the  existing  three.  It  would  there^ 
fore  be  no  settlement,  and  would  create  fresh 
discontent 

9.  Trinity  College  was  established  by 
Queen  Eli^beth  to  be  '^  Mater  Universita- 
tis ;"  but  it  never  produced  a  University  ac- 
cessible to  other  Colleges.  The  same  offici- 
als have  always  contrived  to  be  both  college 
officials  and  university  officials.  They  plead 
that  a  monopoly  was  given  to  them ;  but  the 
Queen  reserved  the  pow^  of  granting 
a  license  to  other  coUeges.  In  process  of 
time  there  were  embryo  colleges  formed,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  Jesuits' university  was 
annexed  and  a  lectureship  set  up  there,  and 
when  the  '' masse-honses "  petitioned  for 
were  given  and  lectureships  established,  as 
in  «8t  Stephen's  Hall,'^  Bridge  Street 
But  whilst  the  emoluments  were  preserved, 
the  possible  rivals  of  the  college  were  allow- 
ed to  die  out;  as  teaching  institutions.  It 
would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  universi- 
ty been  created  the  Aima  Mater.  More 
than  once  it  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government  to  establish  another  college,  to 
be  incorporated  in  die  Dublin  University. 
Thus,  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  £x- 
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planations  of  Chailes  n.,  it  was  provided 
that  *'  the  lonLHeutenimt  or  other  chief  gov- 
ernour  or  ffoyemoiuni  <»f  this  Idngdome,  by 
and  witji  uie  coment  of  the  privy-couium, 
fihaH  have  foil  power  and  authority  to  erect 
anoth^  college,  to  be  of  the  UnirevBiij  of 
Dnblm,  to  be  caUed  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  CoUedge,"  and  to  endow  it  for  erer 
out  of  the  down  lands  with  an  allowance  of 
£fiOOO  a  jear,*  an  allowance  which  would, 
of  coarse,  be  represented  now  by  a  greatly 
increased  smn.  This  college  mnst  haye  been 
intended  for  Citholies,  as  the  Ptotestants 
were  already  provided  lor.  Again,  in  tiie 
reign  of  Geoige  m.  it  was  ordered  that 
'*  Papists  might  graduate  and  be  professors 
or  fellows  of  any  oeUedge  hereaft^  founded 
in  Dublin  UnivOTsity."  f  It  would  therefore 
be  quite  in  conf  ormify  with  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  historical  evolution  to  grant  a  char- 
ter of  inoorporation  to  a  Oatholic  university 
coUe^e,  to  establish  and  maintain  it  by  a 
sufficient  endowment  out  of  the  svplus 
lands  of  the  proselytiiing  educational  estab- 
lishment, and  to  affiliate  it  to  the  Dublin 
University.  This  of  course  would  make  it 
necessary  to  remodel  the  governing  body  of 
the  University.  The  charter  of  Eliaabeth 
was  superseded  by  a  less  liberal  one  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  i. :  it  would  congruous  to 
re^ace  that  of  Charles  by  a  more  liberal  one 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

d.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  revolu- 
tionize the  educational  83«tems  completely, 
by  establishing  a  university  open  to  sAl  com- 
ers, and  abolishing  the  existing  universities 
as  superfluous.  The  question  whether  one  or 
two  universities  would  better  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  education  and  the  country  is 
debateable.  A  single  one  would  secure  a 
high  standard  of  Vacation ;  and  its  estab- 
lishment would  be  simple,  and  avoid  some 
difficulties.  But,  whilst  a  high  standard  of 
education  is  requisite,  it  does  not  follow 
that  uniformity  alone  secures  it,  or  that  uitt- 
formity  itself  is  an  absolute  good.  Besides, 
the  university  examinerships  are  Intimate 
priaes  of  the  teaching  body ;  and  it  might 
DC  doubted  whetiier  there  would  be  mtich 
gain  to  studenta  to  set  against  such  a  loss  of 
encouragement  to  teasers.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  these  considemtionathe  veiy  practi- 
cal question  arises,  whether,  in  tiie  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  a  traivereity  is  reouired 
simply  to  test  leMning,  or  wheUier  it  should 
abo  aeek  to  enforce  m^tal  Gaining  as  evi- 
denced by  a  college  course.  Hie  proposed 
scheme,  like  most  revolutionary  measures, 
has  the  merit  of  the  simpHeity  of  despair ; 

♦  14  and  18  Car.  II.  c.  2,  s.  ccxlx. 
f  88  Geo.  IIL  c  21,  s.  7. 


but  it  would  be  altogel^r  unacceDtable.  It 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  Catnolie  Uni- 
versity section,  and  by  the  Queen's  Universi- 
ty se(m>n,  whilst  it  has  excited  a  pasdon  of 
indignation  In  ihd  minds  of  q>okeiiien  of 
Trimt^  College.  The  Catholics  would  le- 
ceive  it  with  the  com^aint  that  England 
preserved  an  educati<mu  monopoly  for  Uiree 
Aundred  years^  and  ^en  proclaimj^  6ee 
trade  at  a  time  when  the  Protestant  colleges 
were  firmly  established,  in  order  to  ruin  the 
development  of  their  Catholic  competiton. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  destroy  what  is  at  present 
known  as  the  Catholic  University— *the  only 
Catholic  institution  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
tended that  university  teaching  has  beM 
tried.  The  small  clerical  grammar-edioolB 
and  petty  ^collegos"  (the  petita  seroinsiree 
of  France)  would  present  their  students^ 
veotly ;  and  a  trifling  percentage  of  success 
amongst  the  candidi^  would  be  advised, 
whilst  the  failures  would  be  ignored.  Hie 
Catholic  stsdenta  would  be  consigned  (under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  clergy)  to  the 
care  of  teachers  untrained  in  university  col- 
leges, and  uaable  to  purchase  or  pr^Mily 
employ  scientific  apjmancee.  If  layman, 
iheir  small  stipends  would  make  them  re- 
gard the  post  of  teacher  as  only  a  Btq»  to 
some  clerkship,  as  may  be  seen  in  France, 
and  as  occurs  with  tewrd  to  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 
Ecclesiastics,  able  as  celibatea  to  do  with 
smaller  stipends,  would  oust  them,  but  would 
not  thraiUH^ves  become  permanent  teaohcris. 
They  are  subject  to  be  moved  about  by 
iheir  superiors;  and  many  of  them  would 
simply  be  ecclesiastical  students,  using  the 
position  as  a  temporary  maintenance,  just  as 
m  France,  where  an  unfortunate  student  in 
such  ooUegea  may  find  his  professor  changed 
once  or  twice  a  year.  The  pr(^K>6ed  plan 
abo  involves*  the  danger  of  throwing  many 
stttd^its  altogether  into  the  hands  of  cram- 
m^s.  It  haa  moreover  been  tried  in  the  de- 
partment of  Medical  education  with  the 
most  tmfavourable  resulta    And  it  is  alto- 

Ciher  superfluous;  for  the  University  of 
mdon  exists  to  supply  any  demand  for 
extra  collegiate  education,  and  sends  its 
examiners  to  Ireland.  Finally,  with  no  great 
Univerahy  College  in  Ireland  to  serve  as  a 
centre  of  intellectual  attraction,  the  question 
of  f  orei|^  eduoation  would  soon  again  be 
heard  of  in  connection  with  Irish  C^ofics. 
Not  many  of  them,  perhaps,  would  be  likely 
to  resort  to  France,-  Belgium,  Spain,  or 
Kome ;  but  numbers  would  be  chawn  to  the 
Western  Continent,  far  more  accessible  to 
them  now  than  the  Continent  of  Europe  was 
to  their  forefathers.    *In  the  United  States 
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their  countrymen  li«?e  already  erected  BOme 
do2en  Cathotio  universities,  which  cannot 
fail  to  grow  in  inflnence,  since  they  are  sup- 
plied by  a  system  of  Cathofic  pnmary  and 
intermediate  schools,  which  expands  yearly.* 
4^  But  if  the  policy  Qf  estaolishinga  uni- 
Tersity  open  to  alt  comers  is  sUmped  with 
the  san^  wast  of  foresight,  and  of  attention 
to  the  complex  conditions  of  the  education- 
question,  which  caused  the  extinction  «f  the 
private  Latin  schools,  no  argument  is  to  be 
drawn  from  that  fiact  a^inst  the  idea  itself 
of  a  single  university,  undesired  results  are 
sure  to  follow  from  sweeping  measures  taken 
up  in  despair  of  an  equitabfo  adjustment  of 
conflicting  interests^  Su<^  an .  adjustment 
may  be  made  under  a  single  unrrenity.  To 
command  the  conditions  of  success,  a  na- 
tional Irish  XJnivertity  needs  only  to  be  es- 
tablished on  a  plan  analogous  to  that  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  As  against  umple  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Dublin  University,  this  plan 
would  have  the  j^eliminary  SKivantage  of 
avoiding,  amongst  other  diflBlculties,  the  iirl- 
tation  of  a  Convocation  unequally  composed. 
Under  it  collegiate  education  would  be  re- 
cognised ;  and  this,  which  would  be  accep- 
table to  existing  institutions,  would  also  be 
welcomed  by  the  Catholics  as  a  real  response 
to  their  demand.  Trinity  College  would  still 
preside  over  the  education  of  Episcopalian 
Protestants,  and  vivify  with  the  reflected 
infiuence  of  university  teaching  the  grammar 
schools  affiliated  to  it.  The  Queen's  Col- 
leges would  remain  intact,  to  furnish  secular 
education  to  those  who  preferred  their  course. 
The  Catholic  University  College,  being  in- 
corporated, would  perform  for  Catholic  in- 
termediate and  minor  schools  the  function 
whkh  Trinity  College  performs  for  those  of 
the  Episcopaliafu  Protestants.  It  would 
oxygenate  Catholic  education.  The  twenty- 
height  grammar-schools  which  its  examiners 
viMted  on  invitation  in  1863  testify  to  the 
grisat  work  to  be  done.  All  the  intermediate 
schools  and  colleges  which  close  their  gates 
to  others  would  throw  them  op^i  to  the 
regenerating  influence  of  a  university  col- 


♦  •*  Out  of  their  ^wn  coontrj  (also)  there  Is  no 
people  BO  ready  [an  the  Irish]  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  learning.  .  .  .  There  lire 
about  870  Catholic  ehorches  &  the  siBjerle  state 
of  New  York,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
that  has  not  attached  to  it  a  pariah  school.  .  .  . 
They  have  in  all  the  country  eleven  or  twelve 
Catholic  univerrities,  not  indeed  as  well  endowed 
nor  as  distin^alshed  as  either  Trinitv  College  or 
Oxford,  but  they  will  grow.  The  laws  of  the 
State  have  granted  them  the  privileges  of  uni- 
versities, in  charters  such  as  your  Government 
has  just  refused  to  their  oountryttien  at  home." 
— Complete  Works  of  the  M0»4  Mev,  John  Hughes, 
2>.Z>.,  Ardibiihop  of  New  Tvrk,  vol.  ii»  p.  867. 


lege  in  wluch  they  could  oonfide.  Ihe  great 
body  ol  Catholic  divinity  students,  destined 
to  wield  au  important  power^  are  excluded 
from  university  tniniag  so  long  as  there  is 
ao  Catholic  universky  ec^ege.  It  is  ceitain 
that  saeh  a  College  would  reach  numbers 
who  couid  in  no  other  way  be  influenced  by 
university  euhuBe.  This  scheme  therefore, 
which  would  intrinsically  benefit  education 
by  maint^ing  a  high  degree-etandard, 
would  be  willingly  accepted*  Its  popularity, 
by  securing  tiie  co-operation  of  those  for 
whom  especially  a  change  in  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  neeessary,  would  complete 
the  conditions  of  its  |»uctkal  mccess.  All 
the  university  colleges  which  form  the  ele- 
ments of  this  scheme  are  already  chartered, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  Catholics  re- 
quire. They  at  present  have  only  one,  that 
known  as  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 
which  at  all  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions ; 
but  if  any  otiier 'should  grow  up  and  be  able 
to  show  that,  having  a  competent  professor- 
roll  of  graduates,  it  could  properly  claim  to 
rank  as  a  university  college,  its  right  of  ad- 
mission should  be  recognised.  There  is  no 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  incorporating  the 
Catholic  University  as  a  university  couege. 
The  '^  Act  for  the  better  education  of  Boman 
Catholics''*  furnishes  a  precedent  of  a  similar 
arrangement  on  principles  satisf ad»ry  to  the 
State  and  the  Gstholic  hierarchy  and  laity. 
Bishops  and  laymen  were  by  that  Act  ap- 
pointed trustees  to  receive  subscriptions  and 
donations,  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands, 
to  erect  suitable  buildings.  They  were  em- 
powered to  nominate  the  president  and  pro- 
fessors, allocating  to  them  fit  salaries,  and  to 
draw  up  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 
Ardibishops  and  laymen  were  /  appointed  ' 
visitors.  It  is  imposable  to  conceive  any 
valid  objection  to  an  incorporation  of  some 
such  boay  as  the  trustees  of  Maynooth^  to  be 
trustees  of  the  Dublin  Cathohc  University 
College.  It  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  constitution  more  liberal  in  some  points 
than  that  of  Maynooth  (where  the  trustees 
are  self-electing),  in  order  to  give  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the^  College  a  greater  interest  in  its^ 
welfare.  For  this  the  Catholics  petitioned 
in  1795.  The  bishops  have  the  charter  of 
Pope  Sixtus  to  incline  them  to  a  more  liberal 
raovision :  politicians  have  the  precedents  of 
flliaabeth's  charter  and  <^  the  enarter  of  the 
Queen's  University,  and  tiie  example  of  Lord 
M ayo's  scheme,  for  giving  to  the  members 
of  the  University  the  right  of  electing  to  a 
fixed  number  of  places  on  the  Senate  or 
Board  of  Trustees«  In  such  a  way  the  rights 
of  the  laity  and  the  privileges  oi  the  clergy 
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miffht  be  barmonkdd.  If  that  were  done, 
and  the  College  were  kept  free  from  an  ex* 
'temal  officialism  which  would  destroy  its 
utility^  its  constitation  would  be  sound  and 
self-acting.  The  impulse  of  .life  and  mOTe- 
ment  would  be  given  by  its  endowment  with 
a  jost  proportion  of  tne  funds  which  were 
intended  for  the  education  of  Catholics,  if 
not  for  Catholic  education.  And  thus  the 
last  remnant  of  the  penal  code  would  be 
abolished  ;  the  presumption  that  an  educated 
Irish  Catholic  must  be  the  enemy  of  the 
State  would  be  reversed ;  and  some  atone- 
ment would  at  length  be  made  for  centuries 
of  educational  wrongs. 
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1.  Hbrb  FiCk^s  Vergleiehendes  Wdrterbueh 
der  Indogermanisehen  Sprachen  is  a  reyised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  hiis  Wdrterbueh  der  In- 
dogermanisehen Orundsprache,  published  two 
years  ago.  The  improyements  and  additions, 
howeyw,  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  book 
almost  a  new  one.  They  not  only  comprise 
alterations  of  and  appendixes  to  the  mattw 
contained  in  the  preyious  edition,  but,  what  is 
still  more  important,  they  add  fiye  entirely  new 
sections.  The  work  neyertheless  still  rests  on 
its  old  basis.  The  results  ahready  attained  with 
regard  to  the  typical  Indo-Germanic  yocabulary 
haye  now  been  extended  and  i^lied  to  those 
languages  which  are  usually  regarded  as  origi- 
nal types  of  this  linguistic  group ;  so  that  <he 
work  18  important  not  only  for  tiie  commence- , 
ment,  but  also  for  the  progressiye  deyelopment, 
of  the  history  of  Indo-Germanic  speech. 

The  first  section  consists  oi  six  yocabularies, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guage as  it  existed  before  the  s^>aration  into 
Aryan  and  European  branches.  The  Aryan 
groap  here  denotes  the  well-known  Asiatic 
members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  es- 
pecially the  Indians  of  Aryan  extraction,  and 
the  Inui^s.  This  first  yocabulary  giyes  in 
detail  the  complete  contents  of  the  first  edition, 
largely  augmented  and  corrected.  Then  follow 
fiye  new  yocabularies  which  gye  its  great 
yalue  to  the  present  edition.  The  first  is  a 
yocabulary  of  the  ccmimon  Aryan  period,  that 
is,  a  collection  of  words  belonging  both  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  to  the  Zend.  This  afibrds  the 
materials  for  ^  knowledge  of  the  basis  id  both 
languages ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  more  ad- 
yanoed  inquiry  into  the  original  types  of  Aryan 
speech,  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
oomparatiye  study  of  other  West  Asiatic 
tongues,  especially  the  Armenian.  In  the  next 
section,  which  is  deycned  to  the  yocabulary  of 
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the  Buropeftn  group,  the  Mithor  hu  eolketed 
the  words  oommoD  to  the  Gfoek,  Lttin,  Ocmiaii, 
Lithuanian,  and  SUtTonie,  and  ao  laid  the  foim- 
di^on  for  an  inquiir  into  their  common  pro- 
to^rpe;  but  here  awe  »  gap  is  left,  for  the 
Oelt&  languages  have  been  omitted.  The  next 
plaoe  is  oocxqiied  by  the  Chreco-Itafic  group. 
This  Tocabulary  is  of  considerable  interest, 
since  the  common  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin 
hayebeen  ccdiected  with  suflidant  fnfaiees  to 
thrpw  li^t  on  the  phonetio  relations  of  the  two 
languages,  as,  lor  instance^  in  the  reflex  of  the 
originMO' through  either*  ore  or  a.  TheSknro- 
Qermanio  Yocabuhuy  which  follows  vomj  help 
to  determine  Uie  question  whether  there  exist- 
ed any  special  oonneetion  or  previous  bond  of 
unity  b^ween  the. Germanic  and  the  Letto- 
Slavonic  (Old  Prussian,  Lithuanian,  Letlonian, 
and  SlaTonic)  ]anguage&  The  sixth  and  last 
vocabulary  is  that  eommon  to  the  Lithuanian- 
Slavonic  gccnip.  However  numerous  may  be 
the  just  coihparisons  exhibited  in  the  bock,  it 
was  ineyitable  that  many  should  occur  which 
are  open  to  objection,  and  that  many  more 
should  be  overlooked.  A  few  instances  may 
be  given.  At  p.  16,  oriia,  a  Idnd  of  sta^ 
should  be  added  as  an  original  word.  This  is 
shown  by  the  Sanscrit  rifa  (Atharva  Veda,  4 
4  7,  generally  with  the  affix  yo^  ti^yai,  a  buck 
of  the  antelq^  family,  and  the  <dd  Hig^  Ger> 
man  dh  elah,  tragelaphus,  Anglo-Saxon  elek, 
Enfflish  dh,  transcribed  by  Julius  OsBsar  {BeL 
CML  vL  27)  €Uoe$  ales^  and  by  Pausaniaa  m  the 
plural  form  of  JX«cai.  At  page  51  the  Latin  ru^ 
mcr  should  be  added  to  the  typical  word  Jerau^ 
man.  At  page  S2  hwM^ta  suggests  the  San* 
scrit  pfdnta.  At  page  160,  under  ySra  it  would 
have  bcMi  well  to  note  the  Sanscrit  pa/riH 
for  para^dri  (the  locative  of  fdr) ;  at  any  rate 
in  tne  second  vocabulary,  p.  801,  pdr  ought  to 
have  been  given  as  the  typical  Aryan  fcmn, 
since  ^s  and  not  y^^isrc&ected  into  the  Zen* 
dSc  form  ydire.  At  page  186  there  ought  to  have 
been  the  typical  word  9a$dry  **dawn  <^  day," 
and  its  locative  wuri,  early,  thia  being  reflected 
into  the  Greek  ^  for  J'eapi,  Stppi  and  the  San- 
scrit t««rt  (with  n  instead  <^  eo,  as  often  haf^^^ui 
before  an  accentuated  svUable).  When  iden- 
tical words  consist  of  elements  whidi  in  the 
languages  compared  are  frequently  used  to 
form  simple  or  compound  nouns,  there  may 
often  be  a  doubt  whether  they  are  original,  or 
whether  they  were  formed  indipendentiy  of  one 
anther  after  the  aeparatioa  of  the  languages. 
Hie  question  is  a  diiBcult  one;  but  m  many 
instances  probabiHir  is  in  favour  of  'the  first 
view ;  and  Herr  Pick  has  generally  adopted  it 
Thus  he  traces  the  Sanscrit  ir^ee  and  Greek 
Ttp^i  to  the  typical  tarpU;  also  the  Sanscrit 
mUya^awii  and  the  Greek  'ErtoicAff  from 
'EreoicX«/*er  to  the  typical  tatyahrofMU.    On  like 

Sounds  the  typical  so^forta,  proud,  ought  to 
ve  been  given  at  p.  108,  as  it  ooeurs  in  San* 
scrit  in  the  same  fonn  and  is  regularly  reflected 
in  Greek  as  dyaupo.  Of  doubtful  comparisona  it 
is  enough  to  mention  the  Sanscrit  araniadm,  lo- 
tos, wiw  the  GredL  hp^$t»eo^  pulse.  The  form 
itself  does  not  offer  any  difficulty,  fcrtheChreek 
d  stands  property  for  the  typical  and  Sanscrit 
d  after  n,  for  instance  in  ^uW^,  yellow,  from 


(a^,  wluch  reflecti  the  ^rpical  Osmnd;  bat  iht 
Sanaorit  meaning  appears  too  remote  from  the 
Greek  one  of  poke.  At  p.  901  H^^  has  not 
been  mentioned  under  tiand^  to  ^ow,  as  it 
should  have  been ;  it  shows  how  thoold  ariaot 
9k^  tcan«posed  into  nr  <|) ,  was  fn^aervedin  this 
root  in  the  European  languages  also,  at  least  in 
this  instance.  8omm  alterations  ought  be  made 
with  advantage  in  the  lorm  in  wfai<Si  Herr  Fidt 
gives  words  Si  the  typic^  language.  Thus  at 
p.  88,  danupattm  would  have  been  better  than 
dampoU,  for  it  is  only  in  the  former  that  the 
Sanscrit  dampoH  and  tiie  Greek  daawora  seem 
to  meet  in  the  Sanscrit  the  sibilant  hasbeen 
lost,  as  in  ptMiMaiiiaA  from />«m«,  and  on  mod- 
ified and  weakened  into  i^  as  in  oMt  from  ah- 
$kan^  eye.  In  the  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nsMl  is  absorbed  bv  the  sil^lant  as  in 
/leXuc  for  ^eXavc.  That  the  latter  paK  ci  the 
word  was  sounded  as  P^i^n  in  we-  original 
tongue  is  shown  by  tiie  Greek  femitune  w6r9ta, 
Sanscrit  patni^  and  the  Greek  Siir^am  for 
deanoTvia, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  any  further 
blemishea  of  detail  in  a  work  which  contains 
so  much  new  and  valuable  matter.  The  author 
has  rehabilitated  many  comparisons  which  bad 
been  unjustly  rejected.  Thus  he  proves  the  con- 
nection, already  aurmised  by  Boppv  bei^reen 
the  Aryan  MAo«r»«nd  the  C^reek  a:^m  (p.  70)  ( 
for  he  recognises  that  Ae  Aryan  prefix  m 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  I  in  |.  narop  as  com- 
pared with  the  typical  ktmtam.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Aryans  said  "one  thousand,**  whfle 
the  Greeks  said  *^  thousand  ;**  and  the  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  sajrhig  "bun- 
dred,**  like  other  Indo-Germans,  said  ^^one 
hundred.**  Hence  appears  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  social  culture  d 
the  Indo-Germans  before  the  separation, 
namely,  that  they  aheady  oomted  to  a  thoo- 
sanc^  and  not  merely  to  a  hundredi  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed;  and  they  must  bare 
had  to  perform  the  act  frequently,  since  other- 
wise the  numeral  word  for  a  thousand  eouM 
not  have  been  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  preserved  by  the  widely-separated  tribes 
of  Aryana  and  Greeks.  But  a  frequent  count- 
ing up  to  a  thousand  presupposes  a  social  con- 
dition hi  many  respects  hi^^ly  devek)ped.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this  numerical 
term  watf  preserved  bv  Greeks  and  Aryans, 
but  lost  bv  other  Indo-Germanic  raoes,  who 
have  substituted  for  it  new  formations,  shows 
that  the  civilisation  of  these  other  races  must 
have  degenerated. 

2.  PsoriMOR  Lunwio  of  Prague  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  profound  classical  scholar, 
thorouffhly  conversant  with  Indian  languages 
and  phttok)gy.  He  is  rich  in  ideas,  happy  in 
his.  combinations,  and  acute  and  clear  in  ex- 
position, sad  in  reducing  a  mass  of  fiaols  to 
their  most  general  expresfAon;  and  fai  any  dr- 
oumstanees  he  may  daim  a  respectful  hearkig 
from  Ind<4oai8ts  and  Unguists,  however  urach 
they  majr  dUfiHT  fr^m  his  eonclusiona  Hie 
title  of  his  recent  work  on  7%4  Pn^tUe  in 
tkiV^da  j(ives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  task  be 
has  set  hunself  in  it    Although  the  eonsidera- 
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tion  ci  the  Ytdic  infitiiiiTe  oooufAit  a  pn>* 
minent  place  in  his  wofric^  it  iftiuivcraielMB  hj 
no  means  its  leading  piupuoe*  In  pursuing 
that  purpose  he  goes  into  a  great  many  otiier 
y ecBo  peculiarities  of  declension  end  Oonjuga^ 
tioB;  and  these  details  are  aoommilaled  not 
for  their  own  sakc^  bat  to  oonflnn  atheiny, 
¥^ich  he  has  set  forth  in  pfwrious  works,  eon* 
eeming  the.  OTigin  of  the  IndinGennanic  in* 
fleoti<» — a  theory  in  dhrect  oontiwiiistion  with 
the  generally  leoeived  view  of  Bopp  and  his 
fdlowecB.  With  an  energy  of'  personal  oon^ 
▼icUon  which  often  amounts  to  violence,  he 
imoai^  the  theory  that  the-  Indo-C^emanio 
inflection  was  fonned  by  agg^hitmation  (pw  1), 
or  the  putting  together  of  socoessiTe  words 
which  were  once  dis6onnected ;  and  he  anti^ 
thetically  tries  to  show  that  the  Inflection  of 
nouns  arose  from  the  fact  that  difierent  noun* 
atoms,  which  originally  only  indicated  the 
general  noun-sense,  were  by  degrees  ^PP^ 
priated  to  the  notation  of  the  caseniense,  whtte 
the  inflection  of  verbs  arose  from  the  liict  tiiat 
diflTerent  en>re88ions  of  a  general  verb^iense, 
which  had  m^t  appeared  in  the  infinitive  form, 
were  difierentiated  into  expressions  of  verb* 
relations  or  verbal  forma 

The  f (lowing  extracts  from  ibe  work  will 
exphun  this  little-known  theory,  and  illustrate 
the  author's  way  of  applying  it  to  partieular 
inflective  forms.  With  regund  to  me  noun* 
inflections,  he  says:  ^^Henoe  it  follows  that 
the  suffix,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence, 
never  modified  the  sS^fioition  of  the  stem, 
but  borrowed  its  signification  from  the  stem 
after  it  had  lost  its  own  demonstrative  mean* 
ing.  This  took  place  in  virtue  of  a  kind  of 
self-adjusting  buance;  for  naturally,  while 
pec^e  oould  not  think  the  word  with  ^  suffix 
to  be  an  indivisible  whole,  they  oould  not  con- 
ceive its  sense  to  depend  entirely  on  thcwhole 
complex  compound,  but  were  obliged  to  con- 
sider that  even  what  was  f^tt  to  be  the  sub* 
ordinate  element  still  had  a  certain  significance 
of  its  own*  Thus  in  a  spontaneous  way  there 
arose  a  new  ramification  of  meanihg"  (p.  4,  § 
5).  "  In  our  dissertation  on  the  or^giin  of  the 
A  declension  it  has  been  shown  that  the  i  of 
the  locative  is  no  exponent  of  inflection,  but 
the  original  auslaut  of  the  stenu  ....  Thus 
the  locative  becomes  an  invariable  form,  and  a 
relic  of  that  distant  q>och  when  lang^uages 
wero  still  widiout  inflection  "  (p.  9,  §  9).  ''  It 
thus  beoomes  evident  ^at  ihe  locative  and  the 
dative,  looked  at  simply  in  an  historical  point 
of  view,  lose  their  qualities  as  inflective  forms, 
and  recede  into  the  period  of  the  creation  of 
wordSb  This  creative  process  seems  by  de- 
grees to  have  become  worn  out :  and  aner  it 
there  arose  another  impulse— to  nnd  a  use  for 
the  refuse  forms  of  me  creative  period.  At 
first  the  specific  distinctioii  of  agens,  actio, 
actunif  was  left  on  one  side;  and  the  demon- 
strative form,  which  was  then  evidently  chiefly 
used^  was  made  to  do  duty  for  it ;  whfle  tm 
language,  whenever  it  had  spare  words  ior  tiie 
purpose,  began  gradually  to  pave  the  way  for 
that  distiaction  which  so  eminently  contributes 

to   the  intelligibility    of  speech But 

when  this  diflerentlation  had  prooeeded  a  oof* 


tain  distance  it  was  bo  great  st^  to  add  the 
expression  of  number  and  case**  (p.  15,  $  19). 
**There  Is  nothing  to  bo  said  about  any  ofi> 
ginal  significance  of  case;  it  reduces  itself 
simply  to  difierent  apphcationsr  of  a  stem  .... 
with  which  later  mmentiations  were  con* 
neoted*'  0^  ^^i  §  ^>-  "'^^  aooordance  with 
the  evidence  we  have  adduced,  the  genitive 
and  ablative  singular  must  also  be  referred  to 
the  creative  period.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  int>ved 
that  there  are  no  indications  of  any  historioid 
chasm  between  that  genitive  formation  and  tiie 
fonnation  of  the  stems.    What  then  was  re* 

Suisite  to  draw  out  tiie  first  dim  feding  of  in- 
ectlon?  Nothing  but  fovgetfulness.  As  long 
as  a  recollection  remadned  of  the  actual  con- 
nection in  the  respective  formations  stems  only 
existed,  but  no  ii^eotions.  When  the  remem- 
brance of  tiiis  connection  had  passed  away,  it 
was  at  once  felt  necessary  to  tfaii^  or  more 
properly  to  understand,  something  ai>out  ^ose 
variations  the  nature  and  origin  Si  which  was 
no  longer  known.  Then  no  doubt  by  the 
significations  which  were  attached  to  the 
forms  it  was  thoi:E^t  that  th^  might  be  under- 
stood** (p.  24,  §  d9).  ''With  the  gradual 
growth  of  forms  there  naturally  arose  two 
distinct  phenomena,  .  .  .  denotation  of  gram* 
matieid  subortMnation,  «id  oo-oFdination.  It 
was  natural  that  ^niiere  there  was  a  relation 
between  tMins,  there  should  also  exist  a  ten* 
dmcy  to  give  it  an  expression  indicating  tiie 
dififorence  or  identity  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  several  terms.  Hence  also  it  followed  that 
a  certain  need  arose  for  the  endings  called 
grammatical;  the  shnple  termination  of  the 
stem  was  gradually  either  altogether  abomi- 
nated, or  confined  to  a  special  ^d  of  mean- 
ing, where  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
mfiective  form  **  (p.  25,  |  81).  "<  In  tiie  period 
the  relics  of  whim  we  are  tracing,  no  meaning 
could  have  been  exdnsively  atteched  to  any 
form ;  the  directive  criterion  of  mutual  under- 
standing must  have  heeh,  much  more  ex- 
olusively  than  during  the  time  when  grammar 
was  complete,  the  self-resulting  intellectual 
eonueotion  of  utterances  coming  one  after 
tiieother"(p.  85.  §40). 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  verb-forms,  the 
author  (§  54,  and  seq.)  tries  to  prove  that 
those  are  orij^nal  verb-forms  which  are  devoid 
of  definite  relations  to  grammatical  persons ; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  question  **what  such 
fdrms  are,"  he  says  that  **they  are  infinitives, 
the  application  of  which  had  not  yet  been 
changed  from  an  mdefinite  to  a  definite  signi- 
fication **  (p.  79,  §  60).  He  endeavours  further 
to  show  that  the  tenninations  of  the  singular 
present  of  the  middle  voice,  mdi,   sM,   tdi 

Sirhich  he  regards  as  the  original  forms,  in 
reek  fittt,  eat,  rat)^  have  no  other  original 
sense  than  a  merely  nominal  one,  and  subse- 
quentiy  an  absolute  verbal  sense,  i^.,  that  of 
mo  infinitive,  witiiout  any  relation  to  gram- 
matical persons,  numbers,  or  distinction  of 
aetive  and  middle;  and  he  concludes:  ''as  the 
terminations  (of  the  active),  mi,  ti,  H  have 
given  tiie  stems  for  the  ulterior  formations 
mdiy  #4i,  tdiy,,.,itiB  proved  by  implica- 
tkm  that  the  steaas  of  mi,  ti,  ti,  were  also  ori- 
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ginally  and  virtually  withotit^ny  sudi  relation 
— ^at  they  were,  eren  more  dban  the  forms 
mdi,  9di,  tdi,  or^iinaHy  nominal,  that  they 
suhaequently  possessed  an  absolute  yerbal 
meaning,  and  that  only  a  later  process  .... 
aceompliBhed  their  separation  and  relation  to 
single  grammatical  persons  of  the  subject" 
(p.  145,  §  118). 

This  explaziatton  of  the  origin  of  Indo-Oer- 
manic  innection  is  almost  endrdy  based  on 
the  deyiationS  from  ordinary  Sanscrit,  rdating 
to  inflectiTe  forms  and  grammatical  relations 
which  are  found  in  the  traditional  tezto  of  the 
Yeda.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  page  9  the  £re« 
quent  absence  of  «,  the  exponent  of  the  loca- 
tive singular,  in  tiiemes  in  on,  is  used  to  fortify 
the  assumption  that  this  i  is  no  sign  of  case, 
but  the  auslaut  of  a  rooidformation ;  and  at 
p.  78  a  few  mstanoes  of  forms  where  ie  seems 
to  indicate  the  first  person  Angular  are  on- 
ployed  to  show  that  sudi  forms  were  not  at 
first,  as  afterwards,  used  exdusirely  in  San- 
scrit as  signs  of  the  second  person,  as  is  the 
case  with  Uieir  reflex  forms  in  Greek  oaiy  and 
in  Gothic  set.  Without  a  lengtiiened  investi- 
gation it  would  be  impossible  to  go  deeply  into 
the  question  whether  such  isolated  phenotnena 
can  properly  support  an  induction  inyolving 
consequences  so  trenchant,  or  to  refute  an 
hypothesis  built  up  on  sudi  stares  of  know- 
lec^e,  and  witii  such  intellectual  gifts.  One 
point  however  may  be  indicated.  The  justifi- 
cation of  such  deductions  from  the  traditional 
Yedic  texts  manifestly  depends  on  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  history,  their  origin,  and  the 
wa^  in  which  they  were  handed  down  till  they 
assumed  their  present  form.  However  small 
may  be  our  certain  knowledge  regarding  them 
— ^for  Vedie  science  is  still  in  its  in&n^ — ^it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  seveM  Yedic 
hymns  belong  to  a  time  when  the  language  in 
which  they  were  sung  was  essentially  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  a  narrow  region,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  all  tiie  influences  which  are 
active  in  living  languages.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  other  hymns  belong  to  a  later 
time,  when  this  language  had  become  extinct 
as  a  vernacular,  and  was  preserved  in  narrow 
circles  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
where  a  variety  of  national  idioms  were 
spoken,  some  of  them  nearly  related  to  that  of 
tne  hymns.  These  idioms  probably  had  some 
influence,  though  a  subon^nate  one,  on  the 
language  in  which  the  hymns  were  sung.  As 
for  their  transmission,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
for  a  long^  time  it  was  only  oral — a  kind  of 
.tradition  m  itself  incapable  of  preserving  an 
original  faithfully.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
wide  dififusion  of  the  Aryans  over  India  the 
tradition  had  often  to  be  preserved  in  places 
where  not  only  difierent  Aryan  idioms,  but 
also  other  non- Aryan  languages,  prevailed; 
and  through  the  religious  use  to  which  the 
texts  were  devoted  they  were  handed  down, 
not  only  by  men  who  wholly  or  partially  un- 
derstood them,  but' also  by  others  who  under- 
derstood  nothing  or  little  of  them,  but  had 
simply  learned  them  by  heart  for  religious 
piuposes.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  be- 
comes clear  that  they  must  have  been  exposed 


to  all  kinds  of  corruption.  Then  again,  with 
regard  to  the  men  who  collected  and  wrote 
down  tbee  traditional  texts.  Without  under- 
valuing their  seal  in  preserving  forms  of  words 
which  could  not  be  intelligible  to  them  with- 
out the  boldest  hypotheses,  we  may  at  least 
be  sure  that  they  were  not  practised  or  en- 
lightened critics,  and  that,  if  uey  made  essen- 
tially true  transcripts  of  the  texts  orally 
gathered  from  the  smgers,  they  were  at  any 
rate  unable  to  detect  the  many  oomiptioDS 
which  had  crejpt  into  them  in  the  lapse  of 
time; 

These  facts,  wdl  weighed,  lead  to  explana- 
tions of  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  the  tradi- 
tional Yedic  texts,  widely  different  from  those 
of  Professor  Ludwig.  Many  of  these. phrao- 
mena  may  f>rove  to  be  bve-forms  of  phonetic 
origin,  such  as  occur  in  all  art-languages  which 
rest  on  a  living  vernacular  speech.  For  in- 
stance,  the  oeourrenoe  of  locatives  without! bj 
the  nde  of  those  with  i,  which  is'  shown  by  the 
consensus  of  related  languages  to  be  the  pri- 
mordial locative  s^gn,^  may  be  illustrated  by 
kindred  phenomena  in  moduli  tongues.  Thus, 
in  modem  German  the  dative  termination  e  is 
sometimes  used  and  sometimes  omitted;  and 
in  the  written  language,  especially  poetry, 
rhythmical  and  metrical  influences  cause  both 
forms  to  be  alternately  used.  Other  phenomena 
of  this  kind  are  easilv  explained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  vernacular  idioms.  Others,  esjpedalljr 
those  which  contradict  not  only  the  Sanscnt 
but  also  all  the  kindred  languages,  can  hardly 
be  anything  but  corruptions  wmch  the  In^n 
revisers  witii  tiieir  insuflScient  critical  know- 
ledge and  &eur  reverence  for  the  tradition  did 
not  venture  to  amend. 

Professor  Ludwig,  on  the  contranr,  attri- 
butes to  the  traditaozud  text  so  high  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  he  believes  he  can  discover  in  it 
the  reHcs  of  a  non-inflected  condition  of  the 
Indo-Gkrmanic  linguistic  stock,  and  arrives  att 
conclusion  which  seems  enough  of  itself  to 
show  the  utter  improbability  of  his  theory. 
The  Yedic  language  seems  tp  him  to  offer  so 
great  a  number  dt  non-inflective  grammatical 
forma  that  he  says :— »^^  We  can  therefore  (but 
only  relatively)  set  down  the  completion  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  language  of 
Uie  Aryans  as  hardly  five  centuries  before  the 
oldest  of  the  Yedas.'  If  we  take  this  Yeda,  in 
round  numbers,  to  be  about  1500  b.c.,  then  it 
follows  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grammar  must  be  dated  about 
2000  B.e.  Accordinglv  the  western  migrations 
of  the  AryanS)  who  doubtless  set  out  with  a 
completed  granmiar,  must  be  subsequ«it  to 
this  date  "  (p.  148,  §  120).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  imprejudiced  scholar  would  be  con* 
vinced  by  any  argument  of  so  comparatively 
late  a  completion  Si  a  grammar  which  is  found 
in  essential  identity  through  aQ  the  phases  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  espedaUy  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  populations  by 
which  these  languages  were  spoken  separated 
so  early  that  none  of  them,  not  even  the  oldest, 
or  those  whose  culture  dated  the  farthest 
back,  as  the  Aryan  Indians,  remembered  any- 
I  thing  of  their  immigration  into  tiieir  historical 
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al>ode.  Surolj  if  the  grammar,  which  by  the 
bypotheeis  was  completed  only  about  2000  b.c, 
^was  still,  500  years  later^  among  the  Indians, 
in  such  an  unsettled  condition  tlmt  a  multitude 
of  forms  could  express  all  relations  indefinitely, 
then  the  other  tribes  could  not  possibly  have 
attained  to  a  grammatical  form  in  such  harmo- 
nious conformity  with  Sanscrit  and  Zend. 

Professor  Ludwig  indeed  endeavours  to 
point  out  analogous  phenomena  in  other  lan- 
guages; but  the  illustrations  are  scanty,  and 
are  treated  in  &e  same  manner  as  the  Vedic 
ones.  Scarcely  any  of  his  hypotheses  can  be 
admitted  by  careful  critics.  A  single  instance 
'W'ill  show  the  rashness  with  which  from  the 
use  of  one  form  for  several  grammatical  rela- 
tions he  infers  a  previous  and  general  meaning 
not  vet  confined  to  one  special  sense,  and  then 
farther  infers  a  former  uninflective  character. 
With  regard  to  the  third  person  singular 
Atmanepada  he  says :  **  To  the  historical  me- 
thod, which  is  able  to  distinguish  the  later 
from  the  earlier,  it  is  evident  that  the  older 
form,  before  the  later  had  appeared,  must  have 
occupied  the  whole  field  of  meaning ;  and  the 
same  method  without  difficulty' or  hesitadon 
deduces  the  later  more  special  and  definite 
meaning  from  the  crowding  on  of  more  recent 
forms.  We  can  still  trace  for  te  the  sense 
of  both  first  and  third  person  in  the  Gothic 
haitada  haitadau''  (d.  78,  §  69).  The  Gothic 
use  of  the  first  and  third  person  of  the  termi- 
native  da  (the  reflex  of  the  Sanscrit  te^  which 
indicates  die  third  person)  is  thu^  treated  as 
showing  that  the  reflex  of  this  termination  in 
the  primeval  mother  tongue  indicated,  both 
these  persons.  But  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Gothic  plural  there  is  a  single  form  in  anda 
(reflex  of  the  Sanscrit  ante^  third  person  plu- 
ral) for  all  three  persons ;  and  if  the  deduction 
from  the  first  ana  third  person  singular  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  also  apply  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons  plural  But  if  the  Gothic 
had  thus,  some  2000  years  after  the  Vedic  era, 
or  2500  after  the  completion  of  the  grammatical 
inflection,  preserved  some  relics  of  its  original 
non-flective  condition  in  the  passive  forms  just 
quoted,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  recognise 
a  similar  phenomenon  a  few  centuries  later  in 
the  old  Saxon  use  of  sind  or  siiidun  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  iindy  sindon)  for  three  persons  of  the 
present  plural,  or  in  the  middle  German  Hnt 
for  the  third  person  plural,  and,  less  frequently, 
the  second  person  plural,  and  in  modem  Ger- 
man sind  for  the  first  and  third  persons  plural, 
or  again  in  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  for 
the  first  person  singular  in  the  French  patois 
faimons  f  With  regard  to  all  these  instances, 
even  the  Gothic  ones,  the  received  opinion  is 
that  th^  come  from  the  extension  of  meanings 
originalQr  more  specialized,  and  that  they  have 
been  taken  to  replace  forms  which  baa  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  With  regard  to  the 
Gothic  Professor  Leo  Meyer  (Die  Gothiiehe 
Sprache^  sec.  141)  savs :  "  In  the  singular  [of 
the  Gothic  passive]  tne  proper  third  person  is 
also  used  for  the  first ;  and  in  the  plural  the 
third  person  proper  represents  also  the  first  and 
second."  Whatever  right  Professor  Ludwig 
has  to  transfer  his  theory  of  Vedic  forms  to 
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the  Gbthic,  another  man  has  the  same  right  to 
apply  te  the  Vedic  the  generally*  accepted 
theory  of  the  Gothic,  and  te  explain  the  few 
instances  of  the  land,  which  after  a  critical  in- 
vestagation  may  still  oe  found  in  the  Veda,  by 
the  smalogy  of  the  Gothic,  old  Saxon,  and  the 
like.  While  Vedic  forms  furnish  the  author 
with  his  facts,  assumed  phonetic  transmutations 
are  the  materials  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  his  theonr  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
these  forms.  Ijiis  is  no  reproach  to  him ;  but 
the  circumstance  deserves  to  be  noted,  that, 
while  he  inveighs  against  the  bold  hypotheses 
of  many  critics  with  regard  to  phonetic  changes, 
he  himself  is  far  from  being  moderate  in  the 
use  of  them. 

In  that  part  of  the  work  which  deals  exclu- 
sively with  Vedic  forms  without  regard  to  the 
theory  of  infiection,  the  author  has  amassed  a 
quantity  of  valuable  matter  which  no  one  who 
occupies  himsdf  with  the  Veda  can  dispense 
with.  Even  here  tiiere  is  much  which  cannot 
be  accepted  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  good  is 
so  great  that  the  work  takes  a  very  high  place 
in  the  field  of  Vedic  research.  There  are  many 
explanations  and  comparisons  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic  forms,  which  will  greatly  heighten  the 
author's  philological  reputation.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  instances  of  these  happy  sug- 
gestions, Miich  sometimes  rise  to  the  level  of 
genius ;  but^  it  may  be  useful  to  show,  by  re- 
ferring to  a  few  passages,  that  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  work  the  student  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  exercise  of  his  critical  faculty. 

At  p.  8,  v6/nh  in  the  hymn  to  Pushan.(Rig- 
veda,  vL  65),  is  taken  to  be  a  mutilated  form 

of  ywodnkf  "  ye  both."  Though  the  unaccen- 
tuated  «4m,  the  bye-form  of  several  cases  of 
the  dual  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
has  to  be  thus  explained,  still  the  connection 
in  this  text  shows  that  we  have  here  a  muti- 

lated  form  of  dvdm^  nominative  dual  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person.    The  words  **  6hi 

vftmdghrine  sdm  sachftvahai"  must  be  trans- 
lated :  "  Come  here,  0  Pushan,  we  both  will 
go  together."  Compare  i.  42,  1,  "sakshvtt 
deva  pra  nas  purah,"  "  go,  0  god.  before  us." 

In  the  same  page  the  author  is  inclined  to 
identify  a/o6i  (Rigv.  vi.  67,  11 ;  viL  67,  4 ;  x. 
132,  5)  with  ar)d8.  The  true  account  may  be 
seen  in  the  additions  to  the  St  Petersburg  dic- 
tionary under  af>d.  It  is  the  dual  of  the  pro- 
noun aixi  which  corresponds  with  the  Zend  a'oa. 
Compare  td  f>dm  (x.  182,  2.) 

At  p.  21  it  is  said  '^  that  the  genitive  asjifa  is 
a  mutilated  form  of  asyas  (itself  an  abbreviation 
of  aaydi)  we  have  already  proved.  ...  In  Rig- 

veda,  iv.  8,  4,  we  actually  find  (mydh  ritdsya,^^ 

It  certainly  is  to  be  found  there,  but  csyde 
does  not  belong,  to  ritdaya^  but  to  pdmyaiy 

• 

which  precedes  in  this  quarter  verse.  That 
these  forms  in  at  (generally  datives  of  the  f em. 
sing.)  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  Veda  in 
tiie  sense  of  the  genitive  singular  feminine,  hag 
been  long  ago  remarked.     Whether  they  are 
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only  phonetic  changes  of  the  ordinary  endings 
of  the  genithre  singular  feminine  ^ft,  or  the  da- 
tive employed  as  a  genitive,  need  not  be  here 
decided.  In  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
the  replacement  of  the  dative  by  the  genitive, 
common  in  Pali,  and  universal  in  Pr&krit  This 
replacement  was  no  doubt  preceded  by  the 
identification  of  the  two  cases,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  traces  in  all  Sanscrit  writings. 
In  later  times  this  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  influence  of  the  vernacular  languages,  in 
which  the  dative  is  absorbed  by  the  genitive. 
Previously,  and  in  the  Vedas,  it  ma^  have  been 
caused  by  the  tendency  to  identify  the  two 
cases,  which  gradually  brought  about  the  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  dative.  Parallel  phe- 
nomena are  found  in  kindred  languages  with 
regard  to  other  cases. 

At  p.  22  jttniman  (Rigv.  iv.  22,  4)  is  taken  as 
an  ablative,  ^hy  could  it  not,  as  elsewhere, 
be  a  locative  ?  "  Trembled  before  the  mighty 
at  his  birth;"  compare  Rigv.  iv.  17,  2,  and 
other  places. 

In  the  same  page  iuras  in  Rigveda  i.  174,  5, 

is  taken  to  be  a  nominative  form,  from  sura^  in 
a  genitive  sense.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  take  it  in  a  nominative  sense,  though 
that  is  hardly  feasible.  But  why  should  it 
not  bo  the  genitive  of  star,  which  it  is  with 
precisely  the  same  accentuation    in  another 

place  (vii.  69,  4,  stlro  duhitft,  "  daughter  of  the 
sun")?    Compare  the  regularly  accentuated 

tlative  iiirS  (Rigv.  iv.  S,  S)  and  the  2end  geni- 
tive Mro  from  hf>are^  which  normally  corres- 
ponds with  8vdr, 

At  p.  75  Hchishe  in  the  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita 
xii.  49,  in  agreement  with  Mahidhara,  is  taken 
for  Hehire,  the  third  person  plural  This  is 
wrong ;  HchUhe  both  in  form  and  sense  is  the 
second  person  singular ;  and  thus  it  is  taken 
by  Sftyafia  on  the  Kigveda,  iiL  22-8,  where  the 
verse  appears. 

At  p.  107  varey6t  (Rigveda  x.  27,  11)  is. 
tak^n  for  a  conjunctive.  But  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  potential  in  Pftli  {e.g,^  the  third  per- 
son singular  chareydy  which  would  correspond 
with  Sanscrit  char-ayet;  compare  Lassen,  /n- 
stitut tones  lingvcs  jPracriticcd^  p.  868),  and 
the  Attic  Optative  of  the  contracted  verbs  (».«., 
of  those  from  the  original  in  ay^,  eyo^  oyo^  for 
the   still  more  ancient  aya^  e.^.,    ^^tlolnv  for 

^iltyo-iijv)^  will  hesitate  to  admit  rar^dt  to 
le  a  potential  of  the  10th  conjugation,  es- 
sentially similar  in  formation  to  the  Pftli  and 
Greek,  that  is  to  say,  from  varaya-yat with  the 
contraction  of  aya  into  e,  as  m  the  Prukrit. 
Compare,  tf.^.,  the  PrSkrit  Mmedi  for  San- 
scrit Kam^ya-ti  in  epic  poetry. 

With  regard  to  p.  120,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  €K>thic  grStan  is  not  cpnnected  with  the 
Sanskrit  hrandy  but  with  hrdd,  originally 
ghrad ;  and  p.  124  suggests  the  remark  that 
the  perfect  indicative  and  other  indicatives 
{e.g,y  the  present)  are  not  employed  in  an  im- 
perative sense  because  they  in  themselves  coh- 
T^  this  meaning,  but  as  a  form  of  courtesy. 


The  thing  commanded  is  thereby  represented 
as  an  act  of  tho  doer's  own  will.  If,  instead  of 
saying  "Do  this,"  we  say  "You  are  doing 
this,"  there  is  a  certain  recognition  of  sponta- 
neity in  the  phrase. 

8.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  refer  to 
Egypt  are  among  the  most  interesting  ^t  haT« 
been  discovered  ;  but  Dr.  Oppert  in  his  recent 
JilSmoire  on  the  subject  has  not  made  the  b«st 
use  of  them.  Egypt  is  known  in  these  in- 
scriptions under  the  name  of  Muzur,  the  ony; 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  usually  written  Mu-utri, 
Mu-zur  or  Mu-zu-ri,  and  in  documents  of  a  lite 
period,  Mi-zir.  Considerable  confusion  his 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  word 
Muzur  denoted  two  distinct  countries,  one 
being  Egypt,  wMe  the  other  was  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent region,  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris.  In  the 
cuneiform  texts  there  is  no  diflference  betweoi 
the  names  of  the  two  countries,  the  first  three 
forms  given  above  being  used  indifferently  for 
either.  It  is  only  by  the  circumstances  ind 
places  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  names 
that  we  can  judge  which  country  was  intended. 
Neglecting  to  notice  these  points  m  the  case  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  Dr.  Op- 
pert  has  been  led  to  attribute  the  notice  on  thit 
monument  to  Egypt;  but  the  accompanjiog 
sculpture,  which  shows  the  tribute  to  have  in- 
cluded the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  single-homed 
rhinoceros,  and  the  double-humped  camel, 
proves  the  eastern  Muzur  to  have  been  intended. 
In  tlie  case  of  the  notice^on  the  Tiglath  Pileser 
cylinder.  Dr.  Oppert  rightly  decided  on  the 
Asiatic  Muzur.  Several  of  the  notices  of  Egypt 
are  not  included  in  the  present  work :  among 
these  are  the  account  on  the  monolith  of  Shtl 
maneser  at  Kurkh,  where  it  is  stated  that  1,OCO 
Egyptians  assisted  in  the  engagement  fought  at 
Garqar,  in  Hamath,  between  the  army  of  Shal- 
maneser  and  the  confederate  forces  of  the 
Syrians ;  the  notice  of  Egypt  in  the  cxpedi^ 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  11.  to  Palestine  and  Arahi* ; 
and  the  account  of  the  connection  between 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt  and  the  revolt  of  the  Phi- 
listines in  B.C.  711,  which  is  given  on  the  cy- 
linder of  Sargon  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  page  22  Dr.  Oppert  repeats  the  assertion 
that  Sargon  king  of  Assyria  was  assassinated. 
He  grounds  this  statement  on  an  erroneous 
translation  of  the  passage  In  Cuneiform  In- 
eeriptions  Vol.  11.  p.  69,  Canon  fragment,  line 
10,  which  he  renders  {Chnmologie  Bihlic^, 
p.  21)  "Assassinat  de  Sargon."  The  wonnw* 
daJc'tu^  however,  cannot  bear  the  meaning  he 
attributes  to  it,  but  must  be  "  fort "  or  **  camp.** 
Thus,  Sennacherib,  on  a  tablet  relating  to  his 
Babylonian  wars,  mentions  ma-^ah-ti  ya,  "my 
camp,"  certainly  not  "  my  assassination  f  and 
Paliya  the  Assyrian  general  writing  to  AFSo^ 
bani-pal  (K,  1249),  mentions  being*  mn  ma-dah 
tu  sa  sar,  **  in  the  camp  of  the  kmg." 

There  is  another  error  in  this  part  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Oppert  mentions  the  tablet  K,  181. 
as  containing  a  despatch  from  Sennacherib  to 
his  father  Sargon,  relating  to  a  revolt  in  BtbT- 
Ionia.  Now  Sennacherib  had  no  command  in 
Babvlonia  at  an ;  he  was  posted  on  the  northern 
or  Armenian  frontier;  and  K,  181,  refers  to 
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Annenian  and  not  Babylonian  afialrs.  Tbe  mis- 
take appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 

the  sign    ^jp!J?  is  used  both  for  Babjlonia 

and  Armenia,  just  as  Muzur  denotes  two  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  fact  must  be  kijown  to 
the  author,  who  in  Lea  faateM  de  Sargajiy  line 

81,  translates  ^T^m  11  Tf  "Armenium "  ; 

and  the  mention  on  K,  181,  of  ffu-pu-us-lca^ 
which  bordered  on  Armenia,  ougl^t  to  .have 
shown  which  country  wa^  intended. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Oppert  mves  of  the 
principal  Assyrian  stele  at  the  Nahr  el  kelb 
is  remarkable.  This  stele  was  for  many  years 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Sennacherib ;  it  has 
been  several  times  published  as  belonging  to 
that  monarch,  and  is  stated  to  be  his  in  the 
present  work,  p.  37.  Three  years  ago,  however, 

careful  examination   was  made  of  the  cast 
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of  this  monument  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
it  proved  to  belong  to  Esarhaddon,  and  to 
be  a  record  of  his  Egyptian  expedition.  This 
was  published  in  the  ZeiUclirift  fur  Aegyp- 
tUche  Sprache,  18G8,  pp.  94  and  114,  without 
the  fact  being  mentioned  that  it  was  the  same 
tablet  which  had  been  formerly  attributed  to 
Sennacherib.  Dr.  Oppert,  with  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  give  the  latest  information,  mentions 
(p.  40)  the  stele  of  Esarhaddon;  and,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  the  same  one  he  had  al- 
ready attributed  to  Sennacherib,  speaks  of  it 
as  "  a  cdte  de  la  stele  de  son  p^re." 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  work  re- 
lates to  the  expeditious  of  Esarhaddon  and  As- 
surbanipal  to  Egypt,  as  described  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  latter  monarch.  These  texts, 
as  copied  and  published  by  Dr.  Opper^  are  very 
faulty.  His  materials  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  distinguish  between  the  texts  of  Cylinders 
A  and  B.  Cylinder  C  with  the  list  of  kings  of 
Cyprus  and  Syria  was  not  known  to  him.  Cy- 
linder E  with  the  account  of  Esarh addon's 
conquest  is  absent  from  his  texts.  The  two 
tablet  fragments  which  he  notices  now  form 
part  of  the  same  tablet,  being  connected  by  the 
intermediate  fragments.  And  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  the  revolt  of  Psammitichus  and  the  re- 
volt of  Miluhha  in  conjunction  with  Saulmu- 
gina  are  entirely  unnoticed.  In  many  places 
Be  has  made  conjectural  restorations  of  his 
imperfect  texts ;  and  the  present  complete 
Btate  of  these  passages  (the  wanting  fragments 
having  been  since  found,  and  joined  to  the  cy- 
linders and  tablets)  enables  us  to  judge  how  far 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  sucoess- 
fuL  Of  ten  lines  restored  by  him  in  p.  61  only 
two  (the  second  and  seventh)  are  correct  His 
texts  appear  to  have  furthw  suffered  from  his 
manner  of  copying  them ;  they  beiu*  evidence 
of  not  being  copied  directly,  the  sound  of  the 
characters  having  been  written  down^  and  af tei«- 
wards  turned  into  Assyrian.  An  example  of 
this  occurs  at  p.  62,  line  2.  Where 
the  cylinder  at  the    British    Museum    has 

^y  ]^  I  ^y^i  the]^  has  been  writ- 
ten tu9;  and  in  turning  it  again  into  Assyrian 

the  signs  >'gpT  5h- I    ^^"^>  *lso   used   for 


tU9^  have  been  inserted  instead  of  the  r%ht 
one. 

If  Dr.  Oppert  had  possessed  completer  and 
c<HTef7ter  texts,  his  work  would  have  been  far 
idOie  satisfactory;  for  his  translations  are  in 
many  places  good.  The  book  closes  with  an 
account  and  translation  of  an  inscription  of, 
Darius  j  but  the  text  is  omitted.  One  error 
which  IS  characteristic  of  French  works  on 
cuneiform  subjects  runs  through  all  the  texts 
of  the  volume,  namely,  the  substitution   o 

4.  Of  all  the  ^orks  of.  the  great  Stagirite, 
the  Politics  has  had  the  most  peculiar  fortune. 
In  the  ancient  world  a  profound  silence  reigns 
concerning  it^  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and 
even  after  Cicero  only  a  few  isolated  traces  of 
its  use  are  found.     In  the  middle  ages  it  seeias 
to  have  been  completely  unknown  to  the  Arabs. 
It  had  little  share  in  the  revival  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  in  the  West  during  the  thir- 
teenth century;  for,   on  the  one  hand,  tl^ 
scholastic  philosophers  were  wanting  in  that^ 
historical  sense,  which  was  requisite  for  its 
right  appreciation  and  employment,  and,  <m 
the  other  hand,  the  ignorance  of  Greek  was  an 
obstacle  ver^  imperfectly  met  by  the  mechani- 
cal translation  of  the  Flemish  monk  William 
Moerbeeke.    At  the  epoch  of  the  humanists 
the  work  became  more  widely  known^  and  ac- 
quired higher  authority.     Leonardo  Bnmi's 
translation  and  the  Aldine  editio  princeps  were 
followed  in  the  sixteeniii  century  by  a  host  of 
editions,  translations,  and  commentaries,  by- 
some  of  tbe  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
statesmen,  such  as  Victorius,  Sepulveda,  and 
Camerarius.     This  series  was  closed  by  ithe 
edition  of  Coming,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
bold  treatment  <^  the  traditional  text,  and  was 
not .  properiy  apfredated    till   receat  time& 
During  Ahe  perrod  of  modem  absolutism  the 
study  of  the  work  almost  died  out ;  but  it  re^ 
ceived  a  new  impulse  from  the  shock  given  bj 
ihe  French  Revolution  in  the  whole  sphere  oif 
political  thou^t     Since  then,  the  text  has 
been   greatly  improved   by  the    editions   of 
Schneider,  Goettling,  and  Bekker;  the  trans- 
lations of  Stahr  and  Barth61emy  St  Hilaire 
hove  made  the  book  accessible  to  wider  circles ; 
IMmeider  and  Barth^lemy  St   Hilair»  haye 
been  especially  successfnl  in  expounding  its 
contents;  and  Hildenbrand  and  Zell^  have 
pointed  out  its  place  in  the  progress  of  political 
science.    A  work,  however,  was  stiU  required 
whidi  should  enable  students  to  ^prepriate 
its  abundant  treosin^  o^  historical  and  political 
wisdom;  and  Professor  Oncken  has  under- 
taken to  supply  this  want     He  had  alreadv 
shown  his  capacity  tat  such  a  task  by  his  bo<£ 
on  Athens  ozid  Hellas.    Three  conditions  were 
necessary  ixa  the  work — ^to  establish  the  t&sU 
on  a  critical  basis,  to  determine,  satisfactorily 
the  reliition  of  Aristotle  to  the  political,  doc- 
trines <^  his  predecessoraond  to  the  life  of  the 
Hellenic  state,  and  to  extract  the  permanent 
fruit  ol  his  political  speculation.   The  first  half 
of  the  book,  which  haa  jual  ftppeared,^  de^ 
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only  with  the  two  first  of  these  subjects.  The 
work  is  not  seyerelj  systemaUc ;  but  it  abounds 
with  interesting  and  suggestive  matter.  The 
author  supports  with  great  Ingenuity  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Politics,  l&e  the  Nikomadi«in 
E^cs  as  they  stand,  consist  simply  of  reports 
of  Aristotle^s  lectures.  Diseussmg  the  attack 
upon  the  political  systcim  of  Plato,  and  on  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Lycurgan  consti- 
tution, he  justly  regards  Aristotle's  criticism 
as  a  decided  rupture  with  the  conserratiTe 
tradition  of  Hellenic  politics.  This  rupture 
was  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  system  of  ideas  which  was  to  spring 
from  the  scientific  method  of  Aristotle  and  the 
spread  of  Hellenism  through  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Oncken  in  the  second  part  of  his  book  will  en- 
able Ms  readers  to  discriminate  between  those 
portions  ci  the  pc^tical  system  of  Aristotie 
whidi  are  of  national  and  temp<Mrary  import 
only,  and  those  which  furnish  independent 
principles,  and  maintain  their  efficacy  under 
the  conditions  of  modem  life.  , 

6.  If  Mr.  Sharpe  had  contented  himaelf  with 
giying  the  correct  hierogljrphic  and  Greek  text 
of  the  decree  of  Oanopus,  together  with  an 
Bnglish  translation  of  the  Qreek,  his  book 
might  have  been  of  some  value.  The  services 
wmch  his  publications  have  sometittes  ren- 
dered to  the  students  of  Egyptian  philolo|^ 
are  so  considerable  as  to  have  hitherto  dis- 
armed criticism  with  reference  to  his  attempts 
at  the  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain texts.  The  accuracy  of  ms  two  series  of 
JSj^ptian  iMcripUom  from  the  British  Mu- 
$eum  and  other  Soureee  is  bejrond  all  praise. 
But  his  new  woric  on  The  Deeree  <^  Ganiptti  is 
simply  mischievous  to  that  large  and  daily  in- 
creasmg  class  of  persons  who  ara  begimiing 
the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  and  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  what  may  appear  to  them  an  easily 
accessible  elementary  work.  Such  persons 
can  hardly  fail,  if  they  consider  Mr.  Sharpe  to 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  an  Egyptologist^  to  rise 
from  the  study  of  his  book  with  a  conviction 
that  the  decipherment  and  interpretation  of 
Egyptian  inscriptions  is  an  utterly  hopdess 
problem.  His  position  is  in  reality  analogous 
to  that  of  a  man  who,  with  an  imp«rf  ect  appre> 
hension  of  some  of  Lavoisier's  principles,  his 
undertaken  to  construct  a  science  of  chemistry 
for  himself,  utterly  regardless  of  what  the  most 
distinguished  oh«nists  have  discovered  and 
written  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  He  starts 
with  Young  and  GhampoUion,  hardly  gets  be- 
yond the  first  <tiscoveries  of  the  latter,  and  ab- 
solutely ignores  everything  that  has  been  said 
and  written  since  the  science  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  whilst 
almost  every  one  who  has  for  a  year  or  two  at- 
tentively pursued  the  method  reeogmsed  by 
the  school  of  GhampoUion  has  a  very  iur  know* 
ledge  of  the  ancient  Egypikn  language,  and 
can  read  and  translate  any  text  of  average  dif- 
ficulty, Mr.  Sharpe  is  as  yet  unaible  correctly 
to  see  his  way  throucfa  the  decree  of  Ganopus, 
«ven  though  he  has  uie  Greek  transhitioa  of  it 
before  him.     He  cannot  even  recognise  the 


separate  groups  of  which  the  text  is  composed. 
He  splits  into  two  sudi  well-known  words  ai 
Behort  (one  of  the  names  of  Egypt),  uekm^ 
hau^  rehy  hen;  and  out  of  two  words  like  nets 
em^  and  nete  en^  he  makes  one. 

He  is  like  a  man  who,  taking  up  an  undil 
MS.  of  the  niad,  would  read  M17  vtv  an  it  dta 
as  five  different  words.  ^*  If  the  reader  takes 
the  trouble,**  he  says,  "  to  compare  this  tnns- 
lation  wiUi  that  made  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  or  tliat 
by  Drs.  Rheinisch  and  Koessler,  he  will  find 
that  it  differs  from  them  in  the  force  given  to 
many  of  the  characters  which  are  less  certim- 
Iv  understood,  because  the^  are  not  used  in 
the  kings*  names.  It  also  differs  in  its  dirision 
of  the  continuous  sentence  into  words,  and  in 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  word&  But  ^ose 
gentlemen  make  no  appeal  to  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage to  support  their  renderings ;  and  hence 
wo  are  unable  to  judge  upon  what  their  opini- 
ons are  founded.  Mr.  Sharpe  here  implies 
that  characters  which  are  not  found  in  the 
names  of  kings  are  more  doubtful  as  to  their 
value  than  others.  He  is  quite  mistaken. 
Such  names  as  Ptolemy,  Cleopatra,  and  a  few 
others,  were  of  immense  importance  at  first 
starting ;  but  he  does  not  apnear  to  be  aware 
of  anouer  and  certainly  not  less  trustworthy 
source  of  information — the  variants.  There 
are  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  copies 
of  identical  texts  (e.  ^.,  chapters  of  the  A>oi 
0/  the  Bead)  wherein  the  same  word  is  fre- 
quently written  with  diffbrent  but  equivalent 
characters.  A  schoolboy  who  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Greek  alphabet  as  he  finds  it  in 
his  Grammar  may  be  puzzled  by  the  abbrerii- 
tions  in  an  old  emtion  of  the  Iliad ;  but  on  con^- 
paring  this  with  a  modem  edition  he  would 
very  soon  learn  the  value  of  the  abbreviations, 
and  be  able  to  use  his  knowledge  with  refer- 
ence to  all  other  books  in  which  they  occur. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  L^ 
sius.  Dr.  Rheinisch,  and  all  other  good  Egynt- 
olo^ts,  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  me 

sign  H  -  is  equivalent,  not  to  CH,  as  Ur. 
Sharpe  imagmes,  but  to  (I  ^^  ,  ^m,  and  thai 


LTI     one  of  the  names  of  Egypt,  is  exact^ 


',  TcMner-L      Mr. 


the  same  word  as 


Sharpe  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to 

J'udge  upon  what  grounds  Dr.  Lepsius,  Dr. 
(heiniscn,  and  Dr.  Roessler  support  their  di- 
vision of  the  sentence  into  words,  and  the 
meanings  which  they  assign  to  the  different 
groups.  He  has  surely  no  excuse  for  his  i^ 
noraDce.  There  is  hardly  a  single  group  la 
the  decree  of  Ganopus  which  was  not  porf ectlj 
familiar  to  Egyptologists,  and  of  which  m 
meaning  had  not  been  made  out  with  certain^, 
long  Imore  the  inscription  itself  was  discovered. 
A  reference  to  the  hiero^yphic  dictionaries  ef 
Dr.  Birch  and  Dr.  Brugsch,  or  to  the  vocabu- 
kries  published  by  M.  Ghabas,  or  tiiose  at  the 
&ad  of  each  volume  of  the  Zeit»ehr\/t  of  Ct. 
Lepsius,  will  enable  him  to  find  the  works  in 
wmch  the  meaning  of  each  group  has  been  dis- 
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cussed  and  determined.  The  onus  lies  upon 
Hr.  Sban>e  of  proving  that  any  one  of  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  attained  before  the  dis- 
oorery  of  the  inscription  has  been  cimtradicted 
ixmtead  of  being  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
it  If  he  will  look  closely  at  the  matter  he 
will  find  that  Dr.  Lepsius  has  simply  giren  to 
each  group  the  sense  which  had  already  been 
determined  for  it,  and  has  not  bad  in  any 
single  place  to  modify  bis  views  of  the  gram- 
mar or  Tocabulary.  Mr.  Sharpe  further  com- 
plains that  the  scholars  he  mentions  make  no 
appeal  to  the  Coptic  language  to  suj^rt  ^eir 
renderings.  But  this  has  been  done  Nowhere. 
A  glance  at  Dr.  Brugsch's  dictionary  will  show 
abundance  of  references,  not  only  to  the  Cop- 
tic, but  to  Demotic  Egyptian,  which  is  a  stage 
of  the  language  intepnediate  between  Coptic 
and  ancient  Egyptian.  Mr.  Sharpe  himself  is 
very  far  from  recognising  the  Coptic  repre- 
sentatives of  thd  easiest  Meroglyphic  groups. 
The  very  first  group  in  the  inscription  of  Cano- 

every  one  knows,  signifies 


which  there  could  be  any  question 


pus  is 


(o'  "^'''^ 


a  year.  He  transcribes  this  bai,  t:  but  he 
gives  no  proof,  and  is  certainly  unable  to  gve 
any,  that  the  group  is  so  to  be  read.  "  The 
word  BAI,  for  year,  he  himself  says,  **is  not 
known  in  Coptic."  The  orthodox  reading  is 
renpi't,  and  has  direct  Coptic  authority.    The 

sign  i   is  ideographic  of  two  phonetic  groups, 
■j ,  renpe^  and  _^^'j , 


a 

these 


ter.    The  first  of 


IS 


exactly  equivalent  to  tiie  Coptic 
^  signifying  year,  the  letter  n  in  Cop- 
tic being  always  changed  before  p  into  m. 
Champollion  and  all  his  successors  adopted 
this  reading  of  the  group  untQ  a  doubt  was 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  word  renpe, 
though  common  enough,  had  never  been  found 
with    the    determinative    of    time,    whereas 

O 
,  ter,  was  very  common  indeed.    The 


.(' 


claims  of  this  latter  word  were  strongly  advo- 
cated by  very  eminent    scholars   until    Mr. 

Eenouf  proved,  first,  that  the  year  \      was  a 

fen^inine  noun,  and,  secondly,  that  ter  was 
masculine,  and  really  signified,  not  year,  but 
season.  He  then  produced  instances  out  of 
Mr.  Sharpens  own  publications  {Egyptian  In- 
Beriptiona,  I  28,  and  ii.  11)  of  the  fi&  phonetic 

group,  v«/>A/w4     ,  renpi4y  in  the  sense  of  fear. 

Since  this  time  M.  de  Roug^,  Dr.  Brugsch,  and 
all  oUier  Egyptologists  have  consideted  the 
question  as  settled  for  ever.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  before!  him  a  dir6et  piioof  of 
Mr.  Renouf  s  rendering  of  ter.  The  gi*M^  oe-* 
cars  more  than  once  in  this  inscriptimL  It  is 
found  at  line  20,  in  the  plural,  tM^u,  Mr. 
Sharpens  note  here  is,  "The  Sb^sons,  c5jmi« 
aeearding  to  the  Greek  ;^^  but  the  Oreek  does 
not  satisfy  him,  and  he  gives  another  explaoa- 
tion.    The  next,  group  in  the  ins<anpti<m  about 


-w- 


eetfk  The  meaning  of  this  has  long  smce  been 
determined.  Jn  his  Papyrus  Magique  M. 
Chabas  called  attention  to  the  expressions 
tervniu  renpi-t,  tentnt  ahot,  tennu  sesu  X,  every 
year,  every  month,  every  tenth  [?]  Setu  is 
dearly  a  substantive,  and  signifies  a  portion  of 
time.  On  comparing  a  tablet  in  Brugsch's 
Recueil,  t(Hn.  i.  pL  xxii.,  vrith  the  tablet  of 


C«.opua.  Mr.  Sha^*  wUl  see  that  1 1^.  ^  is 

another  form  of  the  same  group,  and  that  Dr. 
Brugsch  had  eaaly  identified  it  with  a  well- 
known  Coptic  word,  COT,  of  which  Tattam 
says,  ^^haec  vox  pn^ponitur  numero  dierum 
mensis  et  ordinalis  dierum  est^' ,  The  group 
occurs  very  frequently*  indeed  in  the  decree  of 
Canopus,  and  requires  in  every  place  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  sense. 

A  little  lower  down  the  text  speaks  of  the 
priests  who  B-md^  nuter-u  em  aeti-sen.  This 
passage,  translated  word  for  word,  simply 
means,  ^*  array  the  gods  in  their  robes.**  The 
first  word,  B-mdr^  is  the  intensive  form  of  mdr, 
of  which  the  Coptic  representative  is  XlHp^ 
eingere^  ntpi^otvwMu,  The  prefix  a  in  the  ancient 
language  correspondfl  to  the  Coptic  -&  or  x. 

The  ne:i^  group  ^^  has  nothing  to  do  with 


hymns,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  supposes.  It  is  a  well- 
known  variant  of  the  word  nuter,  Cop^c 
ItOTfTC,  god,   and  is  phonetically  written 

^   .M*     An  example  may  be  found  in 

Lepsius^s  Dmkmaler,  iiL  pL  268.  This  word 
is  followed  by  the  preposition  em,  with,  govern- 
ing BetL  The  Coptic  representative  of  the  last 
word  is  not  easy  to  find,  but  its  etymology  is 

beyond  a  doubt    The  word  R  '^^^   eet,  to 

clothe,  nut  on,  is  a  very  familiar  one  in  the 
Booh  Of  the  Dead,  The  present  group  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  sign  «' jj ''^  determinative  of 
clothing.     And  its  full  phonetic  reading  is 

^f  uti4y  as  in  an  inscription  at  Aby- 

dos  published  by  M.  Mariette  (FouUleB,  tom.  i. 
pL  40),  Beti4^  er  pahw/^  "nis  robe  for  his 
baek«*'  The  sense  ii  the  passage  is  therefore 
dear  enough,  even  without  the  Greek  text 
updc  rdv  OToXiofi^  rJv  #e»v.  But,  according  to 
Mj*.  Sharpen  the  first  group  signifies  ^^perhapB 
THosB  WHO  msQ  OB  PBAiiss,"  the  second  is 
**iiniirs,"  and  the  third,  reallf^  consisting  of 
two  woo^ds  (for  he  takes  the  preposition  \ZZL 
as  the  first  letter  of  a  wordl  ^^perlmpa  tBosb 
WHO  BOB!  TBS  AOM."  All  ttus  IS  mere  unsuc- 
cessliil  gvess-werk. 

6*  In  a  dissertatioQ  de  plumbeia  apud  Qrce- 
eoB  teBBBrJB,  M.  Albert  Dumont  has  investigated 
a  problem  of  nnmismatios  which  .was  discussed 
in  the  last  oei^tuKy  by  Ficoroni  (I p iambi  anti- 
ehi^  Rooie,  1740),  and  has  more  recently  been 
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treated  by  Gamicci  (7  ^umM  antichi^  Rome, 
1847),  as  well  as  by  Salinas  and  Pastoloka  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Archnological  Institate  of 
Rome  (1864-66).  These  leaden  medalfly  for 
the  most  part  cast  in  moulds,  have  been  rari- 
onsly  regarded  as  coins,  teaserse,  missilia,  or 
billets  distributed  to  the  people)  or  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  theatre.  M.  Dumont  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  leaden  coins  amongst  the 
Greeks,  such  as  the  diabolon  found  by  M. 
Mariette ;  but  these  coins  must  have  been  con- 
yentional  money,  used  under  pardcular  cir- 
cumstances, like  the  obsidional  money  of 
modem  times,  and  current  therefore  only  for 
a  short  period.  As  to  missilia  or  billets  dis- 
taibuted  to  the  people,  they  would  necessarily 
bear  an  indication  of  tne  object  to  be  obtained 
by  means  of  them ;  and  there  is  no  such  indi- 
cation in  the  present  case.  Lastly,  the  tessene 
for  the  theatre  would  have  some  specification 
of  the  place  to  be  occupied ;  and  mis  also  is 
wanting.  M.  Dumont  endeayours  to  establish 
that  the  tesser»  of  which  he  speaks  exhibit 
the  marks  of  private  persons,  certain  signs  be- 
longing to  the  particular  individual.  To  show 
this  he  compares  them  with  the  Heracleian 
tables,  where  the  names  of  citizens  occupying 
farms  are  accompanied  by  certain  signs  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Other  individuals  of  tile 
same  name ;  which  signs  are  also  found  on  the 
tesserae.  He  further  compares  them  with  the 
Athenian  tetradrachms,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  magistrate  of  the  mint  is  accompanied  by 
similar  signs.  The  tesseras  in  the  hands  ii 
the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged  were  a 
means  of  securing  recognition.  They  served 
also  for  public  purposes — ^to  indicate  ttie  mem- 
bers of  tne  senate,  tribes,  etc.  They  were  also 
used  for  the  theatres,  as  commemorative  signs, 
for  the  public  games,  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
the  colleges,  and  sodalities.  In  mtrinsic  value 
these  medals  occupy  of  course  the  lowest  place 
in  coinage ;  but  this  is  not  a  reason  for  over- 
looking them,  and  it  was  important  to  detet^ 
mine  their  object  and  use.  This  M.  Dumont 
appears  to  have  done  in  his  short  dissertation, 
which  is  distinguished  both  by  the  accuracy  of 
its  method  and  the  extent  of  its  erudition. 

7.  M.  Bbul^'s  Titut  et  $a  dynattie  oompletes 
the  series  of  political  pamphlets  upon  the 
character  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  to 
which  the  author  has  given  the  general  tide  of 
Le  Prods  des  Oemrs.  It  is  the  last  of  the 
series  of  monographs  on  Roman  History  with 
wiiich  the  frondeurs  of  the  reign  iji  Napoleon 
m.  have  so  long  carried  on  their  transparent 
attacks  on  the  imperial  re^me.  However  they 
may  have  failed  in  their  real  object,  these  cari- 
catures of  Roman  history  are'  at  least  very 
clever  and  very  amusing.  M.  Benin's  portraits 
of  the  last  six  of  the  Cfesars,  of  Giltia,  Otho, 
and  Vitcllius,  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tian,  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  their  origi- 
nals. Under  absurd  and  impossible  propor- 
tions they  do,  no  doubt,  preserve  a  strange 
kind  of  likeness,  which  seems  to  suggest  t£e 
real  character  of  the  sitter  more  pointedly  than 
a  much  truer  delineation  of  his  actual  face  and 
figure.    The  three  first-named  Emperors  are 


here  dashed  off  very  rapidly.  They  occupied 
the  place,  though  with  little  of  the  substaDoe, 
of  power,  for  but  a  few  months  each.  They 
left  no  ibark  upon  the  page  of  history  from 
any  actions  of  their  own,  and  liyp  only  in  the 
few  indstve  touches  of  the  pen*  of  Tacitus. 
A  crabbed  martinet,  a  frivolous  voLuptuanr,  a 
wallower  in  the  lowest  sensuality,  deserved  no 
more  Uian  a  passing  mention.  M.  Beul6  tikes 
care  that  it  shall  be  such  as  shall  urge  the 
moral  agakist  Cadsarisra.  He  gives  the  por* 
traits  of  his  Ciesars;  but  he  does  not  fill  in 
his  picture  with  the  drcumstances  that  nr- 
round  them.  If  the  three  wretched  mm 
already  mentioned  are  exceptional,  the  Flavisa 
Emperors*  at  least,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Do- 
mitian,  had  thdr  raison  d*6tr&  They  were 
the  natural  product  of  the  times  and  circam- 
stances,  and  were  not  ill  adapted  to  attain  to 

Srominence  among  them.  These  rulers,  toc^ 
r.  Beule  caricatures,  while  his  delineation  is 
not  without  truth  as  well  as  force.  The  retl 
man  is  undoubtedly  presented ;  but  his  features 
are  violently  distorted  and  exaggerated.  The 
great  object  is  to  show  how  utterly  unworthy 
uiey  all  were  of  bearing  rule  over  the  millions 
of  the  Roman  world.  Vespasian  was  narrow- 
minded  and  vulgar,  devoid  of  every  lofty  as- 
piration, thrust  forward  with  hardly  a  more- 
ment  of  his  own  by  the  restless  ambition  of 
his  son  Titus.  Titus  was  from  the  first  an 
unprincipled  intriguer,  a  designing  viUain,  a 
combination,  not  very  consistent  or  intelligible, 
of  fervid  imagination  and  calculating  artifice. 
Domitian  was  altogether  a  poor  creature,  a  sly 
schemer,  ever  baffled  in  his  schemes,  and 
allowed  only  by  the  imbecility  of  his  subjects 
to  enjoy  by  natural  succession  the  inheritance 
of  his  brother  and  his  father.  Yet  even  if  the 
truth  of  this  sombre  colouring  be  granted  in 
the  main,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  that  the 
city  as  well  as  the  provinces,  the  Senate  no 
less  than  the  people,  regarded  with  almost 
entire  satisfaction  the  public  career  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  and,  for  one  half  at  least  of  nis 
reign,  even  that  of  Domitian.  The  key  to  the 
policy  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  may  be  read 
m  the  word  ^^Senatus'*  which  surmounts  in 
the  boldest  and  deepest  characters  the  tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Titus,  and  leaves,  as  it  were, 
in  the  background  all  the  glorification  of  the 
Emrperor  and  his  victories  which  foUowa. 
Though  raised  to  power  solely  by  then"  mili- 
tary commands,  the  Flavii  declared  themsehes 
the  champions  of  the  Senate,  and  professed 
to  rule  for  them  and  by  them.  As  military 
diiefs,  thcrr  secured  peace  in  the  capital,  ana 
maintuned  the  frontiers  by  bloody  and  dedsite 
wars.  M.  Beul4  and  many  others  are  qvite 
wrong  in  saying  of  Titus  and  of  other  Bomao 
Emperors  that  they  had  no  public  policy,  and 
thought  only  of  tneir  own  personal  interests* 
Of  a  public  policy,  indeed,  in  the  modem  sense 
-M>f  great  sodal  improv.ements,  of  educattng 
and  elevating  the  mmds  of  the  people— they 
had  no  idea;  no  andent  had  any  such  idea. 
But  theirs  was  the  great  policy  of  all  the  true 
Roman  worUiies,  of  maintaining  peace  at  Bome 
by  overpowering  all  opposition  throu^out  the 
provinces.  This  was  what  Vespasian  and  Titus 
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efifocted  by  the  destniotio&  of  Jerusidein,  and 
by  the  pacification  of  the  l^ons  which  had 
come  m  conflict  in  the  civil  wars.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  sneer'  altogether  at  the  attempts  eren 
of  Domitian  to  contrc^  the  enemies  of  the 
Umpire  on  the  Danube.  Whatever  be  the 
true  Btorv  of  his  campaigns  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dacians,  he  was  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  his  family,  of  ^e  Osesars  before 
him,  and  of  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Roman  captains,  in  undertaking  and  again  and 
again  returning  to  them. 

8.  DicuiL  was  an  Irish  monk  who  in  826 
compiled  a  geography,  and  in  doing  so  made 
use  of  some  works  wmch  have  since  been  lost, 
particularly  of  one  composed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius.  On  this  account  his 
book,  notwithstandhig  its  imperfections,  is  of 
some  importance.  It  was  e^ted  in  1807  by 
Walckenaer,  and  in  1811  by  Letronne;  but 
bo&  editions  are  out  of  print  Herr  Parthey 
lias  now  given  his  attention  to  it,  and  has 
published  a  handsome  and  careful  reprint,  for 
which  he  has  made  use  of  a  Dresden  manu- 
script hitherto  unknown,  as  wdl  as  a  Venetian 
one.  He  has  also  consulted  the  Paris  manu- 
script, on  which  the  former  editions  were 
founded.  In  a  short  preface  he  collects  all 
that  is  known  of  Dicuil  and  his  WOTk,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  manuscripts^  and  edi- 
tions. An  accurate  index  enhances  the  useful- 
ness of  the  work. 

9.  Whatbver  Mr.  Church  writes  is  certain 
to  bear  the  impress  of  a  scholarlike  mind,  and 
to  display  a  rare  mastery  of  English.  His  power 
of  psychological  analysis,  of  thinking  hunself 
into  the  material  attitude  and  spiritual  wants 
of  a  diflbrent  age,  gives  a  special  value  to  all 
his  estimates  of  ecclesiastical  history.  His 
point  of  view  is  sure  to  be  suggestive,  even  if 
it  be  not  altogether  adequate.  It  is  now  more 
than  twenty  yeurs  since  he  published  two  es- 
says on  St.  Anselm,  which  may  still  take  rank 
among  the  best  English  monographs.  The 
little  volume  he  has  now  written  on  the  same 
subject  is  designedly  of  a  more  popular  cast 
thaz\  the  essays,  and  yet  in  some  respects  sup- 
plements them  by  a  greater  fulness  of  detail 
There  are  passages  m  the  aothor^s  best  man- 
ner. The  nrst  few  pages,  in  which  he  explains 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  the  description  of  Anselm^s 
Italian  siu'roundings,  and  the  analysis  of  bis 
personal  character,  are  such  as  cotdd  scarcely 
be  improved  upon.  Mr.  Church  alludes  to  the 
very  different  estimate  which  Dr.  Hook  has 
taken  of  Anselm's  character.  They  4re  views 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  by  any  compro- 
mise ;  and  that  which  Mr.  Church  has  adopted 
appears  to  be  the  right  one. 

Nevertheless  the  present  biograf^y,  coming 
from  a  writer  so  capable  of  the  highest  work, 
is  a  little  disapp<Mnting.  The  short  book  is 
overloaded  with  matter  extraneous  to  its  real 
subject,  and  deficient  in  much  personal  detail 
that  ought  to  have  found  a  place.  It  is  an  un- 
necessary distrust  of  the  fascinatsons  of  his 
own  subject  that  has  led  Mr.  Church  to  insert 


a  wh(de  chapter  on  "  Orderic  the  Chronicler," 
whose  sole  connection  with  Anselm  is  that  he 
was  bora  when  Anselm  was  already  aged,  and 
has  recorded  some  notices  of  his  hfe.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eadmer,  to  whom  we  owe  almost 
everything  that  we  know  of  Anselm,  is  passed 
over  with  very  scanty  notice,  though  enough  is 
recorded  about  him  to  justify  the  surmise  that 
his  employer's  diaract^  for  meekness  was  well 
deserved.  A  much  graver  fault  is  that  Mr. 
Church  scarcely  seems  tp  have  made  any  use 
of  Anselm*  s  correspondence.  This  tells  upon 
his  work  in  several  ways.  The  account  of  the 
Primate's  quarrel  with  Rufus  (p.  189),  being 
taken  merely  fr(»n  the  Historia  Notorum^  is 
very  meagre  in  comparison  with  Anselm' s  own 
narrative  (Epist  8. 2i).  The  part  Ansdm  took 
in  defending  the  monks  of  St  Edmund's  Bury 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  Norman  abbot,  though 
of  the  blood-royal,  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
^whole  dealings  towards  the  oppressed  English 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over ;  and 
his  remonstranoo  with  Ernulf  of  Belesme  and 
others  against  any  encroachments  upon  the 
Welsh  Church  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  fact  that  this  very  Ernulf  afterwards 
ascribed  his  escape  from  shipwreck  to  An- 
selm's  intercession  (Anglia  Sacra,  il  181). 
Scattered  here  and  tiiere  too  are  touches  of 
personal  history,  as  in  the  letter,  written  when 
he  was  yet  young,  of  the  noble  Norman  family, 
where  the  mother  called  him  ^^son"  and  the 
children  "  brother  "  (Epist  1.  18) ;  or  we  light 
upon  passages,  as  in  inat  wonderful  letter  to 
the  lady  living  in  fornication  (Epist.  8.  157)« 
whore  Uie  most  difficult  of  tasks  is  performed 
with  a  pathos  and  earnestness  that  must  have 
disarmed  hostility.  Similaiiy  the  letters  of 
Osbert  de  Clare,  some  of  which  were  written  to 
the  Archbishop's  nephew,  an  Abbot  of  St  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  throw  very  valuable  light  on  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Primate's  memory  was 
held  many  years  after  his  death.  It  was  not 
perhaps  quite  well  to  glide  over  Anselm' s  apo- 
logy for  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
a  statement  that  he  was  ^^  called  upon  to  defend 
the  language  of  the  Western  Creed  against  the 
Greeks;"  and,  unless  Mr.  Church  has  some 
special  reasons  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  Hymns  and  Psalter  to  the  Virgin,  a  part  of 
Anselm's  works  which  throws  so  much  light 
on  the  sympathetic  element  in  his  character, 
and  in  which  he  rather  anticipated  than  follow- 
ed his  age,  should  have  been  alluded  to.  Ead- 
mer  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  followed  his 
teacher  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Church  is  also  a 
little  rash  in  quotations.  There  is  no  higher 
authority  than  Palgrave  on  this  period  of  Eng- 
lish history ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  live  to  revise  his  last  volumes ;  and 
when  he  wrote  about  Rockingham  Castle  as 
surrounded  by  glowing  furnaces,  and  the  forge- 
men  as  a  ^^  peculiarly  barbarous  class,"  among 
whom  Anselm  might  hesitate  to  place  himself, 
it  is  allowable  to  think  that  the  passage  never 
recdved  his  last  corrections.  Domesday-Book 
(1  f.  219  b.)  shows  that  the  ironworks  at  Corby 
and  Gretton,  which  had  been  worked  profitably 
unden  the  Confessor,  disappeared  after  the 
Conquest,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vici- 
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nity  of  Rockingham  Cftstle,*  or  becftuse  the 
forest  was  reserved  for  the  chase,  while  Tow- 
cester  and  Norton,  which  perhaps  retained  thdr 
furnaces,  belong  rather  to  Whittlebury  than  to 
Rockingham  Forest,  and  are  at  least  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  castle.  Anselm's  fear 
from  this  danger  would  therefore  have  been 
purely  fanciful  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Palgraye's  EngliBh  CommoTiwealth^ 
containing  an  excerpt  supposed  to  be  from 
Flambard^s  unfinished  J)ome8day.  which  might 
have  served  in  some  degree  to  vindicate  the 
Bishop's  character.  It  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  or  Rufus  designed  more  than  to  sub- 
stitute fuller  valuations  for  those  of  the  Con- 
queror's survey,  and  to  deprive  church  lands 
of  their  exemption  from  military  service. 

10.  ViNCENTius,  to  whom  later  writers  have 
given  the  family  name  of  Kadlubek,  was  Bishop 
of  Cracow  from  1208  to  1218,  and  then  volun- 
tarily retired  to  the  convent  of  Jendrzejow, 
where  he  died  a  Cistercian  monk  in  1228. 
Perhaps  his  love  of  literary  occupation  led  him 
to  the  cloister ;  at  all  events  it  was  probably 
in  the  latter  days  of  his  life  that  he  compiled 
his  Chronicle,  and  so  became  the  first  Polish 
historian.  His  countr3rmen  have  valued  his 
work  very  highly.  In  their  schools  it  was 
read,  expounded,  and  commented  on  in^detail. 
Now  they  endeavour  to  keep  up  its  auibority. 
They  have  brought  out  two  new  editions,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
worst ;  and  at  this  moment  Herr  Bielowski  is 
preparing  a  third,  after  committing  himself  to 
very  peculiar  and  fantastic  assertions,  both  as 
to  the  Chronicle  itself  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  derived.  On  the  other  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Zeissberg  of  Lemberg,  the  author  of 
several  important  contributions  to  the  early 
history  of  Poland,  which  have  appeared  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  has  there 
also  published  a  masterly  dissertation  on  it 

The  Chronicle  of  Yincentius  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  He  never  came  down  to  his  own  time, 
about  which  he  migbt  have  given  valuable  in- 
formation :  but  he  expatiates  on  remote  periods 
of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  others.  He 
probably  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bo- 
logna ;  and  he  loves  to  display  his  acquaintance 
with  the  canon  law,  as  well  as  with  classic  lite- 
rature. It  was  probably  from  reading  Cicero 
that  he  was  led  to  the  idea  of  writing  the  first 
part  of  his  Chronicle  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  professes  to  have  heard  when  a  boy, 
between  his  predecessor  Matthew  and  John 
Archbishop  of  .Qneson.  His  language  is  highly 
coloured,  and  sometimes  becomes  quite  unin- 
telligible from  his  love  of  archaisms  and  far- 
sounding  phrases.  Polish  scholars  have  now 
not  only  interpreted  the  fiction  as  though  the 
first  books  of  the  Chronicle  were  reaUy  the 
work  of  the  old  Bishop  Matthew,  but  have  also 
attempted  to  save  the  fables  contained  in  them. 
As  the  history  of  Justin  is  used  and  quoted  in 
the  work,  whilst  very  little  of  what  Vincentins 
puts  into  his  mouth  is  really  to  be  found  in 
him,  Professor  Bielowski  sU'uck  out  the  idea 
that  Yincentius  possessecl  the  lost  histo]4e8  of 
Trogus  Pompeius   themselves,  which  Justin 


only  abridged ;  and  in  180B  he  even  publisbed 
a  collection  of  fragments  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 
which  were  bonwed  from  tEia  Ohrraide. 
Professor  Gutschmid  immediately  iastnd  a  suf- 
fident  refutation :  and  Professor  Zttssberg  hu 
now  performed  the  laborious  task  of  first  col- 
lecting and  critically  Sifting  all  thi^  is  really 
known  of  the  author's  life,  and  then  thoroogh- 
ly  examining  the  phraseology  of  the  Obroolde, 
its  .relation  to  the  sources  used  in  it,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  its  author.  The  devotion 
of  so  much  labour  to  such  mi  undertakiBg 
would  seem  extravagant  if  it  w^  not  justified 
by  the  pertinacity  with  whidi  the  national 
scholars  clmg  to  the  authority  of  their  country- 
num.  The  arbitrary  way  in  whidi  Yincentius 
used  his  sources,  azid  the  readiness  with  whidi 
he  quoted  them  for  stories  which  he  had  in- 
vented or  completely  altered,  is  clearly  profed. 
The  Origin  of  his  inventions  and  fancies  maj 
bo  traced ;  but  history  cannot  beaaanu&ctured 
out  of  them  by  ingenious  interpretations.  Ae- 
cording  to  Professor  Zeissberg,  Yincentius  was 
so  strangely  organised  as  not  to  know  when  he 
was  not  telling  the  tnith.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted  on  remote  periods,  and 
can  onlv  be  accepted  with  caution  when  speak- 
ing of  those  nearer  to  his  own  time. 

11.  Professor  Stubbs's  Select  Cfharten,  <Md 
othsr  IlluBtratumM  of  EngUih  Corutitntufnal 
History,  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
manual.  Even  putting  aside  the  very  valuable 
introduction  with  which  he  has  prefaced  his 
account  of  the  difi*erent  r^gns,  the  work  of 
selection  which  he  has  performed  is  what  vefy 
few  men  could  have  done  at  all ;  and  he  his 
executed  it  in  his  best  manner.  From  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  i. 
scarcely  a  document  is  omitted  which  could 
throw  real  light  upon  the  growth  of  the  En^sh 
constitution.  Two  valuable  treatises,  the  Bia- 
losrus  de  Scaccario^  and  the  Modus  Tenendi 
Parliamentum,  which  were  practically  hidden 
from  the  student  in  Madox^s  EUtory  of  iht 
Exehequer^  and  Sir  Thomas  Duffiis  Hardy's 
little  known  edition,  are  now  made  genenJk 
accessible.  A  vocabulary  is  given  at  the  end, 
which  is  perhaps  a  little  meagre,  from  the  au- 
thor's desire  to  avoid  subjects  of  controversy, 
but  which  will  still  enable  a  student^  with  ordi- 
nary good  sense  and  application,  to  work  out 
the  meaning  of  almost  any  passage.  Altogether 
the  book  thoroughly  complements  Hallam ;  and 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
the  more  indisp^isable  for  a  real  knowledge  of 
English  modisBval  history.  The  plan  of  ex- 
cerpts from  uncritical  chronicles,  has  proved  a 
complete  failure  in  its  application  to  narratife 
history.  In  determining  the  statesmanship,  or 
describing  the  great  events  of  an  epoch,  so 
much  of  tne  necessary  work  is  critical  and  con- 
structive that  it  is  idle  to  offer  the  material  in- 
stead of  the  building.  But  the  evidence  of  laws 
has  a  certdn  character  of  dnahty ;  and  they 
may  fairly  be  trusted  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  book,  if  nearly  fauHless,  has  a  few  ble- 
mishes and  omissions.  The  first  six  pages  on 
the  origin  of  the  English  race  seem  altog^er 
out  of  place.    The  theory  they  put  forward, 
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that  **  from  the  Britoo  and  the  Romtn  of  the 
fifth  century  we  have  received  nothing,**  is  in 
complete  opposition  to  Kemble  and  Palgrave, 
who  are  stili  the  hi^test  authorities  on  the 
subject  No  doubt  much  may  be  said  against 
tiieir  yiew,  as  indeed  much  may  be  said  on 
either  side  of  most  questions  concerning  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  But  dogmatic  asser- 
tioB,  without  argument  or  proof,  is  at  least 
hazardous.  The  fact  that  the  Saxon  eondition 
of  ppiedial  serritude,  the  trinoda  neceseitas, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  haye  their  coun- 
telparts  in  Imperial  codes;  the  existence  of 
anomalous  tenures,  such  as  Borough  English, 
believed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  over  many  hun- 
dred manors,  mostly  in  the  east  ot  England : 
above  all,  the  &ct  that  ancestors  who,  if  Saxon, 
were  all  free  in  the  fifth  century,  had  descen- 
dants out  of  whom  four  in  five  were  serfs  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest — are  strong 
reasons  at  least  why  judgment  upon  this  matter 
should  not  be  pronounced  hastily  or  without 
evidence  assigned.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
institutions  which  have  grown  up  independent- 
ly in  several  kindred  nations  at  concurrent 
stages  of  growth,  and  for  which  a  direct  filiation 
need  not  be  sou^t  But  if  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  certain  parts  of  a  constitution  were 
not  originated  by  tile  less  civilized  people  be- 
cause they  could  easily  have  been  derived  from 
the  more  civilized,  it  is  surely  bolder  still  to 
assert  difference  of  pedigree  in  the  face  of 
genual  id«[itity.  Above  all,  the  whole  of  this 
argument,  and  tiie  excerpt  from  Tacitus^  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  English  constitutional 
history. 

Passing  to  the  statutes  of  William  the  Con- 
queror (p.  80),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
Professor  Stubbs  has  not  given  an  abstract  of 
the  very  sufficient  reasons  be  advanced  in  his 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  ^oveden  for 
rejecting  the  fuller  edition  hitherto  received. 
It  is  purely  a  practical  point;  but  students 
reading  Lingard,  or  any  other  text-book,  are 
likely  to  be  puzzled  by  references  to  laws 
which  are  now  known  to  be  spurious,  smd  ac- 
cordingly find  no  place  in  this  manual.  Aeiin, 
the  second  article  enacting  a  direct  oath  of 
homage  to  the  king  from  every  froeman  in 
Enghurid  appears  as  an  innovation,  and  has  been 
so  regarded  by  several  writers,  as  for  instance, 
by  Lingard.  It  had,  however,  been  anticipated 
by  a  law  of  Edmund's,  which  Professor  StuBbs 
gives  at  p.  06.  Here,  and  in  many  similar  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  in  tiiat  of  the  doief  provisions 
of  Magna  Charta,  a  slight  note  of  reference 
would  be  very  useful  It  would  no  doubt  add 
much  to  the  labour  of  the  editor ;  and^  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  give  it  in  every  in- 
stance without  swelling  the  bulk  of  his  work 
needlessly,  his  omissions  would  exik>se  him  to 
some  adverse  criticisms.  But  the  benefits  of 
the  plan  would  be  very  great ;  and,  as  there  is 
no  regular  index,  though  the  vocabulary  partiy 
supfilies  its  place,  some  assistance  of  tiiis  sort 
is  doubly  needed.  Great  light,  for  instance,  is 
thrown  on  the  enactment  in  Magna  Chirta, 
**  Hseredes  maritetitur  absque  disparagatione,'* 
by  the  explanation  in  the  petition  of  the  Mad 
Pu'liament,  **  videlicet  [non  maritentur]  homi- 


nibus  <iui  non  sunt  de  natione  regni  An^UsB." 
Lastiy^  it  would  be  well  if  some  difficult  pas- 
sages were .  translated.  There  are  sentences 
even  in  Magna  Charta  (e,g.  c.  5),  which  may 
not  unreasonably  baffle  beginners.  In  the  ex- 
cerpts, some  passages  are  omitted  that  perhaps 
deserve  a  place.  One  is  from  the  History  of 
the  FowMatUm  of  BaitU  Ahhey  (p.  66,  ed. 
Brewer),  and  is  doubly  valuable  as  it  refers  to 
an  important  s^ject,  and  to  the  obscure  reign 
of  Henry  ju  It  repr^ents  the  abbot  of  Battie 
as  asserting,  during  a  lawsuit  in  Stephen's 
reign,  that  Henry  l  had  introduced  many  in- 
novations on  the  old  laws  by  personal  decree, 
but  that  these  had  no  effect  after  bis  death  un- 
less they  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  common 
council  of  the  barons.  This  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  good  law  by  Stephen  and  his 
nobles,  and  is  probaUy  the  first  trace  of  that 
claim  to  legislate  by  proclamation,  which  after- 
wards b<Nre  such  Intter  fruit  in  English  history. 
Next^  the  scheme  of  clerical  taxation  propound- 
ed to  the  clergy  at  Burr  St.  Edmunds  in  1267, 
and  their  replies  to  the  articles,  might  v^y 
well  have  been  inserted  at  lengtii.  Their  re- 
fusal to  mefet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  any  surrender  of  their  own  immu- 
nities was  no  doubt  the  great  proximate  cause 
of  the  Mortmain  Act  in  the  next  reign.  Per- 
haps \oo  the  draft  of  ecdesiastical  privileges 
which  Robert  of  Marsh  drew  up  for  Bishop 
GrostSte,  and  Edward.the  First's  rescript  for- 
bidding the  bishops  to  hold  secular  pleas, 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  corollary  to  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

12.  Mb.  Gilbert's  collections  of\he  Historic 
and  Municipal  Boeuments  of  Ireland  will  be  a 
little  disappointing  to  those  who  may  have  hop- 
ed, from  the  titie,  that  much  fresh  l^t  would 
be  thrown  upon  Irish  history.  The  first  char- 
ter granted  m  Dublin  declares  that  Henry  ii. 
has  given  it  to  his  men  of  Bristol  to  dwell  in, 
and  that  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  franchises  and 
customs  which  tiie  men  of  Bristol  have  in  Bris- 
tol Succeeding  charters  follow  the  same  tenor ; 
and  the  Laws  and  Usages,  as  recorded  in  the 
14th  century,  are  substantially  the  Laws  of  an 
En^ish  burgh.  Mr.  Gilbert  accordingly  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  ^^the  most  valuable  local 
records  yet  known  in  connection  with  the 
constituent  elements  of  early  municipalities  in 
Ireland  are  the  rolls  ci  Dublin  names  of  free 
citizens  and  guild  merchants,  ilone  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  published."  Yet  an  analysis 
of  these  will  scarcely  repay  the  inquirer.  It  is 
true  they  seem  to  show,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  were  largely  re- 
cruited from  South  Wales,  from  the  west  and 
the  south-west  of  England,  and  from  France. 
But  many  names  are  sobriquets  and  tell  no- 
thing ;  while  two  or  three  cases  in  which  it  can 
b»  proved  tiiat  a  man  with  a  French  name  was 
(rf  the  native  Irishry  slightiy  diminish  tiie 
whole  value  <^  the  rdls  for  ethnological  pur- 
poses. It  is  suspidoos  too  that  *^  Scandi- 
navians or  Ostmans  but  rarely  appear,  although 
in  1215  the  latter  people  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
English  of  Dublin  by  King  John,  as  parties  to 
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an  inquiry  held  there  by  his  josdciary.*'  Mr. 
Gilbert  refers  the  list  he  prints,  on  palSBO- 
graphical  grounds,  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
century;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  ^^ William, 
son  of  King  Godwin"  apiong  the  burgesses 
seems  very  strong  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  this  conjecture.  If  so,  it  is  useful  to  know 
that  Dublin  contained  by  that  time  from  16U0 
to  1700  citrzens.  The  merchant  rolls  of  a  latef 
period  show  that  die  population  comprised 
phy.sicians^  goldsmiths,  a^d  representatives  of 
almost  every  craft  or  trade  from  various  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  the  Low 
Coundies.  The  list  of  commodities  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  is  tolerably  largo  and 
varied ;  and  cloths  of  Irish  manuf actcve  were 
a  pro6table  ardde  of  commerce.  The  word 
'^  drugget "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  town 
of  Drogheda,  whero  the  stuff  was  first  manu-' 
facturod. 

Meagre  as  they  are,  even  these  records  will 
show  that  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  were  en- 
camped in  an  alien  country.  A  local  mortmain 
law  provided  that  no  houses  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  religious  order,  for  fear,  amongst 
othor  reasons,  the  city  should  be  Impaired  of 
young  men  to  defend  it  if  a  dianoe  of  war 
should  arise.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
Mr.  Oilberf  s  new  matter  relates  to  the  Bcotdsh 
invasions  under  Edward  Bru6e.  The  burgesses 
of  Publin  obtained  a  remission  of  £60  a  year 
in  considaradon  that  a  suburb  had  been  burn- 
ed by  the  invaders,  and  repaid  the  benefit  by 
imprisoning  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
whom  they  suspected  of  a  design  to  join  his 
son-in-law's  array.  The  largo  secular  powers 
of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  who  had  almost 
regal  rights  on  thoir  lands,  were  probably 
derived  in  some  measure  from  the  necessides 
of  a  foreign  setdement  The  abuse  of  royal 
purveyance,  which  has  pli^ed  so  great  a  part 
in  the  histories  of  England  and  Ireland,  seems 
to  have  been  fully  established  by  the  reign  of 
Edward  i.  A  cmious  case  is  recorded  during 
the  next  reign,  when  the  king's  officers  wer& 
baffled  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  dergyman  who 
had  bought  the  com  that  was  attached,  and 
who  emfSoyed  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  to 
read  sentences  from  Donatus  over  the  men  who 
were  threshing  it  out  The  terrified  peasants 
fled,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  being  excom- 
municated. But  a  jury  found  the  chaplains 
and  clerks  employed  guuty  of  ^*  contempt  and 
transgression  ;**  and  mey  had  to  be  bc^d  off 
im^Hisonment  and  fine. 

18.  Frederick  the  Brave,  Margrave  of  Meis- 
sen, is  the  subject  of  a  recent  work  by  Pro- 
fessor Wegele  of  Wttrsburg,  the  well-kn6wn 
writer  of  a  life  <^  Dante.  This  prince  played 
no  great  part  in  general  history ;  but  his  bio« 
graphy  affords  an  insi^tt  into  that  slow  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  by  wfakfa  the  empire  was 
dissolved  into  a  loose  duster  of  diminudve 
states.  When  the  Hdhenataufen  succumbed 
in  their  strife  against  the  hierarchy,  the  history 
of  the  Emperors  forfeits  its  interest ;  the  elec- 
tors raise  up  one  prinoe  after  another,  not  to 
restore  the  power,  ]but  to  conserve  the  im^ 
potence  of  the  empire,  and  to  secure  an  instru" 


ment  for  their  own  several  purposes,  llie 
Emperors  in  their  turn  broke  their  ospitu* 
ladona,  and,  after  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  had  fafl- 
ed  in  his  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  authority 
qS:  the  crown,  used  their  Imperial  power  to  in- 
crease their  own  family  posses8ion&  But  the 
real  historr  of  those  times  turns  not  on  the 
central  pohoy  of  Uie  Sovereigii,  bat  on  the  new 
and  teeming  life  tint  was  dc^oped  in  the  ptr- 
dcular  territories.  The  country  was  too  vHt 
and  too  heterogeneous  in  its  elements  to  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  one  constito- 
don  such  as  was  then  growing  into  shi^in 
England ;  but  what  could  not  be  accomplidied 
for  the  empire  as  a  whole  succeeded  in  detail  in 
its  sevend  parts.  Here  also  the  task  was  not 
easy.  The  torritories  of  the  different  princes 
were  made  up  of  fragments  held  by  the  most 
yarious  tenures;  and  their  power  was  coo- 
tintmlly  checked  by  ecclesiastical  immunitiee^ 
fre&  ddes,  dnd  nobles  who  claimed  to  hold  im- 
mediately of  the  Emperor.  Their  comiaon 
bond  was  the  Imperial  authority,  which  was 
no  longer  competent  to  discharge  its  function 
as  the  centre  of  unity  for  this  mass  of  dissimi- 
lar elements.  It  was  left  to  each  prince  to  in- 
crease his  possessions  and  form  them  into  a 
state.  This  was  a  work  of  violence^  and  conld 
only  assume  the  shape  of  revolt  against  au- 
thority and  disregard  for  law.  The  immediate 
modve  indeed  was  often  an  ignoble  greed ;  bat 
it  was  a  dutv  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  sab- 
sdtute  for  the  declining  empire  some  powers 
more  effloient  in  thdr  oharaoter  though  nir^ 
rower  in  then:  spheres  of  operation.  This  is 
the  process  of  which  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Bravo  presents  a  picture.  It  was  one  long 
struggle  for  existence.  More  than  once  he  was 
conquered  and  driven  from  his  home ;  but  bo 
ended  bv  recovering  his  power,  and  held  it 
against  his  own  fadior,  against  relatives  and 
neighbours  who  were  eager  to  profit  by  the 
r^gning  confusion,  and  against  the  Gorman 
kii^s  who  neglected  the  welfare  of  the  empire 
for  the  separate  interests  of  their  own  dynas^es. 
He  was  unable  however  to  enjoy  his  success; 
and,  exhausted  by  the  long  conflict,  he  spent 
his  last  years  as  a  h^less  invahdl  His  ob- 
scure and  confused  adventures  are  recorded  by 
no  contemporary  annalist;  they  can  only  be 
gathered  from  occasional  and  fragmentary  no- 
tices which  moreover  are  distorted  by  fable, 
and  from  a  great  number  of  official  doooments 
which  form  the  substantial  basis  of  Professor 
Wegele^s  painstaking  and  meritorious  work. 

14.  OoLOONB,  which  was  long  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  city  of  the  German  empire,  bsd 
sunk  so  low  at  the  dme  of  the  French  RoycIu* 
don  that  it  was  called  a  citv  of  priests  and 
beggars.  Having  become  Frussian  after  its 
secularicadon,  whereby  the  many  restrictions 
on  its  trade  were  removed,  the  town  made  im- 
mense  progress,  and  regained  its  ancient  oom^ 
mercial  importance.  Tins  progress  again  awi*' 
ened  an  interest  in  the  past  A  fine  ^^^^^ 
has  been  founded ;  and  the  city  ardiives,  whtdi 
for  a  long  time  were  almost  Inaccessible,  hsTe 
been  newly  arranged,  and  intrusted  to  the  au« 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Ennen,  a  man  of  sdentifio  cm* 
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ture.  He  has  yery  properl  j  made  use  cf  bis 
position  to  inviestigate  the  history  of  the  town^ 
aikd  to  publish  materials  respecting  it  He  has 
already  issued  two  volumes  of  a  hlstorj  of  the 
city,  and  four  large  Yolumes  of  documents  from 
the  municipal  archives.  In  the  first  two  vo- 
lumes of  docum^its  he  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Ecskerti ;  but  since  then  he  has  continued  the 
vrcack  alone.  The  fourth  vokune,  reeentiy  is- 
sued, contains  573  documents,  eiiobending  from 
1311  to  1872,  with  an  index,  and  very  beauti* 
fnl  impressions  of  seahu  Cff  course,  for  this 
period  only  a  selection  of  the  nuHierous  docu-* 
ments  could  be  published.  Qreat  credit  is  due 
to  Dr.  Ennen  for  the  publication ;  and  his  un- 
tiring industry  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  rooog- 
nised. 

Ifi.  Dr.  BdHHEB,  who  died  at  Frankfurt  in 
1869t,  devoted  his  untieing  industry  and  a  con» 
siderable  part  of  his  fortune  to  inquiri^  into 
the  early  history  of  Glenaany.<  All  historians 
know  the  indispensable  value  of  his  Calendars 
of  documents  relating  to  Qeniian  kings  and 
emperors,  which  as  time  wont  en  he  made  fill- 
er and  more  complete*  But  he  collected  mudi 
more  material  than  it  waa  possible  for  him  to 
work  out;  and,  in  order  that  his  ooUections 
mi^t  become  useful  after  his  death,  he  be* 
qvMthed«  funds  for  their  publication,  and  ap- 
pointed certain  scholars  to  superintend  the 
work.  Among  these  is  Professor  Julius  Fioker, 
of  Innsbruck,  who  has  already  issued  a  sup- 
plementary Calendar,  and  now  publishes  a  large 
vohune  of  Acta  Imperii  Ssleeta.  It  had  always 
been  BOhmer's  wish  to  publish  a  complete coUeo* 
tion  of  the  imperial  charters  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  and  he  had  even  undertaken  to  do 
so  for  the  Montimenta  Oermandm.  But  the 
large  folio  size  of  that  collection  was  intolerable 
to  him ;  and  having  vainly  tried  to  arrange  that 
the  charters  should  appear  in  a  more  accessible 
form,  he  withdrew  ^m  the  undertaking  alto- 
gether. An  edition  containing  all  the  docu- 
ments being  new  out  of  the  question,  Professor 
,  Fidcer  has  sdccted  those  which  had  not  been 
published,  and  those  which  exist  only  isolated 
and  scattered  in  very  rare  works.  To  the  tran* 
^pripts  left  by  Bdhmer  he  has  added' the  store 
of  his  own  rich  collections;  and  from  these 
united  sources  he  has  produced  a  work  of  very 
great  value.  Containing  945  ohaiters  of  Ger- 
man kings  and  emperors,  from  928  to  1S99,  it 
affords  excellent  material  for  the  study  of  diplo- 
matics ;  and,  in  combination  with  earlier  works 
already  well  known,  will  enable  students  easily 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  documentary 
matter  of  this  kind  bearing  ou  the  history  ot 
the  Emperors.  A  considerate  number  of  other 
documents  of  the  period  relating  to  the  same 
subject  are  added.  In  the  introduction  the 
editor  explains  minutely,  and  perhaps  at  un- 
necessary length,  the  principles  by  which. he 
has  been  guided  in  the  sdection  of  documents, 
and  in  his  work  generally ;  and  he  dwells  on 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  sood  Calendar  of  do* 
cuments  for  a  period  which  witnessed  so  many 
territorial  rearrangements*  A  general  rule  on 
this  point  can  hardly  be  laid  down.  But  in 
any  case   Professor  Ficker^s  work  gives  evi- 


dence of  his  own  diligenee,  breadth  of  know- 
ledge, and  acuteness,  and  constitutes  a  lasting 
monument  to  Bdhmer^s  memory. 

16u  Pbofbssor  Lorbnz  of  Vienna  has  pro- 
vided students  of  Gkrman  history  with  an  ex- 
tremely useful  and  long-needed  manual.  In 
proportion  to  the  growing  demand  that  history 
should  not  follow  a  doubtful  tradition,  but 
draw  from  original  an4,  if  possible,  contempo- 
rary sources,  a  guide  throi^h  the  labyrinth  of 
these  authorities  became  more  and  more  neces- 
sary. As  far  as  regards  the  -first  half  of  the 
middle  ages  Professor  Wattenbach  supplied 
the  want;  but  there  he  stopped  short  Hav- 
ing prepared  these  sources  for  the  Montimenta 
GhrmanicB^  he  w<^ed  only  on  the  period  in 
which  he  was  most  at  home ;  and  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  same  rule  should  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  subsequent  period, 
which  has  now  been  done.  Professor  Lorenz 
\&  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  German 
history  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  after 
the  Interregnum ;  but  he  only  brought  it  down 
I  to  the  end  of  the  ISth  century ;  and  a  promised 
Appendix  on  the  historical  sources  of  this 
period  remained-  unpublished,  Hke  the  conclud- 
mg  volumes.  It  now  appears  as  an  indepen- 
dent work.  The  task  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  \>j  a  man  Yiho  had  long  and 
thorough^  studied  the  history  of  the  time  con- 
cerned. At  present  there  exist  but  few  good 
editions  of  these  chronicles ;  they  have  nowhere 
beoa  collected ;  and  many  are  still  hidden  in 
manuscript  Doubta  are  constantly  arising  as 
to  the  credibility  of  this  or  that  author,  and  the 
source  of  his  stateni^sts.  The  general  value 
of  the  records  is  less  than  in  the  former  period. 
The  narrative  becomes  shapeless ;  the  deeper 
historical  insight  grows  rare;  the  writers  do 
not  comprehend  the  real  connecticm  of  afiairs, 
which  must  be  learned  from  official  documents 
now  becoming  more  numeroua  An  event  of 
such  importance  as  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.  is  mentioned  in  one  chronicle  only,  and 
there  in  the  most  incidental  way.  Universal 
history  was  written  almost  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  and  for  preachers  to  point 
ihskt  morals  with.  The  Dominicans  supplied 
the  want  The  compendium  of  a  member  <^ 
their  Ord^  Martin  the  'Tele,  a  book  with- 
out a  trace  of  historical  intelligence,  and  full 
of  fables,  was  in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
was  furnished  wiw  meagre  continuations  as 
they  became  necessary.  The  local  chronicles 
are  of  more  value.  The  empire  was  resolved 
into  its  territories ;  and  its  history  shared  the 
tome  fate.  Under  Jftudolph  of  Habsburg  there 
was  an  after-bloom  of  history ;  and  the  failure 
of  his  attempted  political  restoration  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  decline  of  historical  art.  It 
is  an  ungrateful  and  weary  labour  to  make  way 
through  these  shapeless  chronicles ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Lorenz  deserves  thanks  for  not  shrink- 
ing from  the  task«  Ha  has  even  succeeded  in 
dealing  with  his  rugged  matermls  in  a  very 
readable,  and  at  times  even  attractive  wa^. 
Here  and  thek'e,  however^  there  is  a  certam 
flippancy  of  style,  and  ov^serere  judgment  of 
other  men's  woric  .  The  book  is  not  free  from 
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faults  or  mistakes,  which  are  .ahaost  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  field.  But  It  will  give  an 
impulse  to  investigation  on  particular  points. 
Younger  historians  who  have  hitherto  devoted 
their  attention  exclusively  to  the  earlier  period, 
where  important  results  could  hardly  be  at- 
tained, will  now  perhaps  turn  to  these  centur 
ries,  still  involv^  in  so  much  obscurity  and 
requiring  so  much  investigation.  A  revision 
may  then  make  the  wock  perfect  Meanwhile 
it  is  a  great  merit  to  have  taken  the  first  step. 

17.  Undib  the  sanction  of  tiie  Munich  His- 
torical Commission,  Professor  C.  Hegel  of  Er- 
langen,  the  son  of  the  philosopher,  and  author 
of  the  well-known  history  of  the  municipal 
constitutions  of  Italy,  has  imdertaken  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  editing  the  chronicles  of  the  Ger- 
man cities.  Of  these  chronicles  many  manu- 
scripts exist,  almost  always  added  to  and  alter- 
ed in  various  ways,  so  that  everything  depends 
on  discovering  the  original,  and  selecting  from 
the  additions  what  is  really  valuable.  The 
work  of  preparation  naturally  extended  over 
several  years;  but  since  its  completion  nine 
volumes  have  been  published  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Professor  Hegel  has  not  restricted  him- 
self to  the  office  of  "a  mere  transcriber,  but  has 
added  several  valuable  dissertations  founded 
on  extracts  from  the  documents  in  the  city  ar- 
chives. Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Brunswick, 
and  Magdeburg  have  already  been  dealt  with ; 
and  two  volumes  have  now  appeared  contain- 
ing the  chronicles  of  Strasburg.  In  the  first 
of  these  volumes  Professor  Hegel  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  constitutional  development  of 
Strasburg,  and  then  examines  in  detail  the  his- 
torical literature  of  the  town ;  next  follows  the 
oldest  city  chronicle  in  the  German  language, 
which  was  finished  by  the  priest  Fritsche  Glose- 
ner  in  1362  ;  and  to  this  is  annexed  the  better 
known  chronicle  wluch  Jacob  Tvringer  of  Kd- 
nigshofen  began  some  twenty  years  later,  and 
continued  up  to  his  death  in  1420.  This  lat- 
ter chronicle  contains  the  whole  of  Closener's, 
which  thus  became  so  utterly  forgotten  that  it 
has  only  of  late  been  imeiurthed  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  Paris  library.  The  E5nigshofen 
chronicle,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been 
well  known  and  widely  circulated,  ana  is  fur- 
nished with  several  valuable  continuations.  In 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  time,  it  con- 
tained an  epitome  of  universal  history,  and 
ajffbrded  its  reader  a  body  of  historical 
knowledge  sufficient  for  his  general  require- 
ments. Its  simple  and  old-Ukshioned  mode 
of  expression  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  old 
German  language.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
old  priest  himself  narrating  from  the  rich  me- 
mories of  his  own  experience  how  gallantiy  the 
citizens  of  the  good  town  of  Strasburg  fought 
for  and  maintained  their  freedom  against  bi- 
shop and  noble,  and  how  the  trade-guilds  after- 
wards, in  their  starugglea  with  the  upper  classes, 
gained  their  due  place  in  the  municipal  oonsti- 
tution.  The  first  volume  contains  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  E5nigshofen  chronicle:  the  second, 
its  conclusion,  together  with  dissertations  on 
the  constitution  and  the  coins  of  Strasburg. 


Its  later  continuations  would  havo  filled  another 
volume;  but  they  perished  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  city.  As  regards  the  critical  treat- 
ment and  elucidation  cS  the  text  the  work  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

18.  Db.  Eckbbtz  of  C(^ogne  is  among  the 
most  zealous  investisators  of  the  history  of  his 
native  country ;  and  whUst  others  turn  their  ' 
attention  to  the  sources  for  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  middle  ages  he  makes  it  his  special  care 
to  bring  to  light  the  recwds  of  the  later  period. 
He  knows  how  to  track  them  in  parochial  ar- 
chives and  all  sorts  of  hiding-places ;  and  in 
this  way  he  has  rescued  much  informatiofi 
from  the  destruction  to  which  such  writings 
are  exposed.  His  two  volufnes  of  FonU»  r&nm 
Rhenanarum  contain  several  not  unimportant 
pieces,  written  sometimes  in  the  quaint  Latin 
of  the  old  clergy  and  monks,  often  abruptly 
interspersed  wiw  German  words  and  sentences, 
and  sometimes  in  the  old  German  dialect  d 
the  Lower  Rhine.  Such  a  oollection  would  be 
well  fitted  to  awaken  an  interest  in  local  his- 
tory in  the  country  itself,  and  to  bring  still 
more  hidden  matter  to  light,  if  something  more 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and 
the  convenience  of  students  had  been  more 
carefully  consulted.  Where  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty to  surmount  the  work  is  fairly  correct; 
but  the  editor  stumbles  over  tiie  smallest  ob- 
stacle. In  page  422  of  his  new  volume,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  punishment  of  an  in- 
cendiary, he  reads  *^  caononatus  ad  stipitem,** 
which  shows  utter  thoughtiessness  since  "  ct- 
thenatus"  was  so  obvious.  In  page  14  be 
comes  across  the  expression  *^li  terse  promh 
teriales,^'  and  makes  it  *^  protonotariales," 
which  is  absurd,  when  the  correct  word  '^  pror 
motoriales  ^'  was  patent  on  the  surface. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  present  vdame 
the  very  copious  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of 
Brauweiler,  near  Cologne,  deserves  mention. 
Founded  in  the  eleventii  century,  the  comma- 
nity  at  first  showed  some  literary  actirity, 
wluch  then  however  ceased  till  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  The  monks  were  fully  occu- 
pied with  tiie  protection  of  their  proper^ 
against  the  many  dangers  it  was  expose^ 
to.  Among  their  most  precious  relics  were  a 
finger  of  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  ih»  monas- 
tery, and  a  piece  of  the  holy  lance  which  Otfao 
I.  had  received  from  the  king  cd  Burguiu^> 
A  special  festival  was  kept  in  honour  of  this 
lance ;  holy  water  touched  with  it  on  the  ooci- 
sion  was  used  as  a  remedy,  and  silver  coins 
pierced  with  its  point  as  amulets.  In  the  thi^ 
teenth  century  the  monks  were  transf<mned 
into  nobles,  who  rave  up  living  in  common, 
and  built  separate  nouses  of  their  own.  The 
election  of  an  abbot  gave  rise  to  a  gen^  dis- 
pute ;  and  two  abbots  went  to  law  against  each 
other  at  the  court  of  Avignon.  The  monasteij 
got  into  debt ;  ite  degeneracy  brought  down  an 
interdict  on  it;  and  the  monks  were  weU 
pleased  with  a  condition  of  things  in  idiidi 
they  were  not  obliged  to  mng  their  hours,  bat 
oould  live  exactly  as  they  liked.  At  last  the 
archbishop  introduced  the  new  rule  of  Burs- 
feld.     The  monks  now  sang  their  office  duly 
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and  liTed  in  an  edifying  wi^ ;  bnt  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles,  who  were  mis  depriTed  of  a 
comfortable  proTision,  robbed  and  fired  iheir 
dw^ling ;  and  the  expelled  monks  derided  the 
sons  of  peasants  and  artisans  who  were  now 
inhabiting  the  monastery,  and  set  fire  to  ^eir 
bams.  Gradually,  however,  things  improved ; 
and  at  last  one  of  the  new  monks  took  pen  in 
hand,  and,  with  much  painstaking,  <Hmiinled 
the  history  of  the  monastery  from  the  deeds 
and  papers  in  the  archives. 

Other  documents  in  the  volmne  concern  the 
distress  caused  by  the  many  wars  that  have 
visited  the  country  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  some 
of  them  coming  down  to  modem  times.  Svery 
local  history  of  this  kind  reflects  an  image  it 
general  history,  illi^strates  the  picture  of  the 
past,  and  enriches  it  with  individual  traits. 

19.  The  spl^idid  volume  of  Faeiimilei  of 
National  ManuaeripU  of  Scotland  whidi  Sir 
Henry  James  has  just  issued,  may  seem  nir 
ther  an  objet  de  luxe  than  of  real  requirement 
for  a  scholar.  But  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult and  even  wrong  to  refuse  to  do  for  Scot- 
land what  has  been  done  for  Sngland ;  and  the 
creditable  Scottish  patriotism  which  supports 
every  undertaking  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional annals  may  be  safely  trusted  to  bear  the 
Treasury  harmless.  Even  for  historical  pur- 
poses the  publication  is  not  altogether  vidue- 
less.  It  may  serve  to  familiarize  a  large  class 
with  the  aspect  of  the  old  records,  and  a  sense 
of  their  value ;  and  beginners  may  practise  de- 
crohering  upon  these  specimens.  As  the  lines 
of  the  letters  come  out  a  Uttle  thick  and  blurrtld 
in  the  photozincographs,  any  one  who  has  taught 
himseUF  to  read  them  may  nirly  assume  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do  as  well  by  the  oridnals. 

The  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes,  and  seems  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 
Matthew  Paris's  map  of  Ghreat  Britain,  the  ear- 
liest known,  is  given  in  full  It 'is  curiously 
inaccurate  even  for  England,  placing  Ports- 
mouth, which  the  compiler  probably  confounded 
with  Exfnouth,  to  the  west  of  BeuH  (Beaolieu 
in  Hants)  and  of  GK)rham,  which  probably  is 
Wareham  in  Dorsetshire.  But  **the  strangest 
part  of  the  geography,**  as  Mr.  Innes  remarks, 
occurs  in  the  nortn  c^  Scotland.  Our  own  firth 
marked  by  Dunfermline  on  the  north,  runs  up 
to  Stirling,  where  it  is  met  by  another  firth  of 
eoual  importance  opening  from  the  west  sea." 
'^  The  islands  down  the  coast  are  scattered  at  will, 
and  indeed  some  of  them  invented."  "  All  the 
great  historical  earldoms,  as  weU  as  important 
districts,"  are  omitted ;  and  the  compiler  is  not 
very  strong  even  in  the  matter  of  church  esta- 
blishments. The  map  is  in  fact  Ptolemy  "a 
little  scratched"  and  modemized  It  is  curious 
to  notice  what  prominence  is  given  to  the  Ro- 
man walls,  though,  as  that  of  Antonine  is 
brought  down  to  Berwick,  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  its  exact  course  eould  not  easilv 
be  determined.  Harding's  maps  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  Mr.  Innes  gives  further  on,  show 
ft  great  advance  in  the  En^ish  knowledge  of 
Scotland,  though  Cantvre  is  placed  to  the  north; 
west  of  Caithness  I  Besid^  the  maps,  Mr.  In- 
nes has  given  facsimiles  of  four  medisBval  pic- 


tures, three  of  which,  the  coronation  and  fu- 
neral of  Alexander  m.  and  t^e  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  are  of  course  of  the  hi^est  in- 
terest In  the  last,  Bruce  is  represented 
swinging  the  battle^ixe  in  his  ^icounter  with 
De  Bohun.  The  deeds  selected  are  of  every 
kind ;  Dervorgilla's  charter  to  Balliol,  the  mus- 
ter-rdll  of  the  English  garrison  of  Edinburgh 
in  1801,  and  Gaehc  and  Norse  deeds  or  trans- 
fers of  land  are  mixed  up  with  petiticms  and 
declftrations  by  the  Scottish  people  or  clergy  in 
the  critical  moments  of  national  existence. 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  nothing  of  importance  is  left 
unnoticed.'  The  purpert  of  one  deed  Mr.  Innes 
appears  to  misconceive.  It  is  an  agreement  of 
June  14,  1292,  between  Robert  Bruce  and 
Florence  Count  of  Holland,  who  were  then 
competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  that  if 
either  <tf  them  obtains  it,  he  shall  enfeoff  the 
other  with  a  third  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Innes 
makes  this  comment :  *'*'  In  the  finely  written 
indenture  6,  two  of  the  competitors,  wjth  the 
assent  of  the  king  of  England,  are  already  di- 
viding the  spoil — bargainmg  over  the  sucoes- 
sion — ^foreseeing  that  the  declaration  which  was 
about  to  be  issued  in  favour  of  Balliol  was  not 
to  settle  permanently  the  question  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  Edward,  the  dis- 
poser of  kingdoms,  thought  it  well  to  encourage 
two  powerful  candidates  for  the  throne  which 
he  knew  would  soon  be  vacant"  This  charge 
seems  to  be  unfounded.  Edward  i.  is  not 
mentioned  as  any  party  to  the  deed ;  but  only 
as  the  judge  before  whom  certain  proceedings 
in  which  both  parties  are  interested  are  pend- 
ing. There  is  not  a  word  that  would  bind 
dwer  Bruce  or  the  Count  of  Holland  in  any 
event  except  that  of  a  royal  judgment  in  the 
present  trial,  giving  the  crown  to  one  of  them. 
The  arrangement  is  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 
Each  of  them  claimed  the  crown ;  and  Bruce 
had  a  second  claim  to  a  third  of  the  kingdom. 
The  controversy  was  of  the  most  intricate  kind ; 
and  tiie  pret^sions  of  the  two  parties  were 
fairly  balanced,  and  as  it  happened  did  not 
clash.  Each  must  have  regarded  Balliol  as  his 
most  formidable  antagonist  They  agree  there- 
fore to  unite  interests  against  those  of  all  otiier 
candidates,  and  to  guard  against  the  total  de- 
privation of  either  by  the  provision  that  the 
loser  is  to  be  compensated  with  a  principality. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  Count  of 
Holland  would  be  the  greater  ^loner  by  this, 
as  he  could  not^  like  Bruce^  claun  a  part  if  his 
title  to  the  whole  was  demed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  crown  went  to  the  Count  of  Hol- 
land, Bruce's  claim  to  the  third  naturally  dis- 
appeared ;  and  this  contract  practically  secured 
him  in  the  only  probable  contingency  that 
would  make  it  valueless. 

20.  A  ouBious  volume  has  recently  been  is- 
sued by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  It  con- 
•sists  of  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde's  IntroaueUon  of 
RnowUdgA,  his  Dyetary  of  Healthy  and  copious 
extracts  from  his  companion  work,  his  Bre- 
viary  of  HeaUh,  and  also  includes  an  answer 
in  doggrd  rlmne  by  Barnes  to  his  lost  Treati%e 
on  Beards,  bide-notes  explain  the  text,  which 
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is  prefaced  bj  a  life  of  Boord*e,  and  supple- 
mented by  sketches  of  the  two  wo^ks,  useM 
notes,  and  a  good  index.     Mr.  Fumivall  has 
illustrated  the  authot  hj  a'  copious  'and  well- 
chosen  bodj  of  quotations  from  contemporary 
literature ;  and  his  editorial  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  great  care  and  thoroughness.    The 
InProdueUon  of  Kfiowl9dge^  which  16  adorned 
by  facsimiles  at  the  quaint  cuts  fVom  Copland's 
black4etter,  is  a  rude  forefather  of  modem 
handbooks.     It  treats  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, through  most  of  which  the  writer  had 
wandered,  describes  each  nation  separately,  its 
manners,  costume,  and  money,  and  gives  a 
specimen  of  the  language  In  a  dialogue.    Some 
of  these,  that  of  the  vernacular,  and  "  naughty 
Englishe*'  in  Cornwall,  for  instance,  deserve  at- 
tention ;  and  although  Boorde's  linguistic  efforts 
are  not  always  perfect— €.^.,  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet representing  Hebrew  numerals  are  given 
instead  of  the  numerals  themselves— his  at- 
tempt is  not  the  less  noteworthy  as  the  first 
general  experiment  of  the  sort  made  by  an  Eng- 
lishman.   The  delineations  of  national  charac- 
ter are  admirable.    They  mark  the  author  as  a 
man  of    shrewdness,   £umour,   and    unusual 
power  of  observation — qualities  which  have 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  and  realize  his  typi- 
cal individuals  after  a  fashion  which  suggests 
that,  had  he  not  squandered  his  powers,  ho 
might  have  ranked  as  a  notable    charactei*- 
painterof  the  period.     But  on  other  points  he 
is  betrayed  into  flagrant  blunders,  which  seem 
hardly  compatible  with  a  personal  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  places  he  describes.  His  Italian 
geography  is  full  of  confusion.     He  intimates 
that  tierusalem  is  out  of  Asia,  and   places 
Salerno  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople. 
Writing  in  1542,  ho  describes  the  mosque  of 
St  Sophia  as  a  Christian  church.  Th^n,  again, 
his  statements,  pp.  77,  178,  respecting  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  will  nbt  bear  comparison  with 
the  graphic  account  left  by  his  contemporary, 
Thomas,  of  the  basilica,  as  K  stood  in  the  10th 
centiny,  grand  and  magnificent,  though  un- 
completed {ffiitoris  ofltalie.  ed.  1549.  ^ol  40). 
£very  detail  supplied  by  Thomas,  irom  the 
**  80  steppes  of  square  stone,  the  solemnest  that 
I  have  scene,"  to  "  the  newe  buildyng,  [which] 
if  it  were  finished;  wolde  be  the  goodliest  thyng 
of  this  worldo,"  stamps  his  description  as  au- 
thentic.    The  IfUtoduetion  affords  ample  proof 
of  its  author's  hearty  love  and  appreciation  of 
his  own  country.     *' Were  Englishmen  true  to 
themselves,"  he  says^  "they  need  fear  none." 
He  rates  ^*  the  maners  and  manhod"  bf  his 
countrymen  above  those  of  other  nations ;  but 
he  observes — and  the  temark  characterizes  the 
taste  of  that  day — **The  speche  Of  Englande 
is  a  base  speche  to  other  noble  speches,  as  Ita- 
lion,   Castylion,   and  Prenche ;    howbeit   the 
speche  of  Englande  of  late  dayes  is  amended." 
The  woodcut  of  the  Englishman  doffing  h!s  hat 
to  the  Latin  man  illustrates  Boorde^s  notions 
of  "amended"  £ngHsh,'a  specimen  of  which, 
bristiing  with  uncouth  Latinisms,  is  presented 
by  the  preface  to  the  Dyetarf,     In  this  latter 
wotk,  "  Boorde  tells  his  contemporaries  how  to 
choose  sites  for  their  houses,  how  to  arrange 
their  buildings,  spend  their  incomes,  govern 


thenr  bonseholds,  manage  their  bodiea,  and 
what  fiesh,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  good 
to  eat"  <  Such  a  manual  is  of  course  highly 
illuitmtive  of  life,  manners,  and  the  state  ef 
medieineninder  Henry  vni. 

Both  the  Introdudion  and  the  Dyei&ry  ire 
so  thoroughly  diaracteristic  of  their  ai^faor, 
that  his  reader  goes  with  a  deeper  interest  to 
the  preface  for  the  facts  of  his  life.  Andrew 
Boorde  was  born  in  Sussex  some  time  before 
1490,  and  was  probably  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  took  tbevowa  as  a  monk  in  the  Charter- 
house <rf  London.  But  his  natural  bent  was 
to  ^ysic,  riot  theology.  He  was  a  bom  rorer, 
born'  too  with  strong  animal  instincts,  which 
made  him  chafe  sor^  under  Carthusian  disci- 
pline ;  *^  I  am  nott  able,"  be  savs,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Ptior  Of  Hynton,  **  to  byd  the  rugorosyte 
off  your  relygyon."  By  1529  he  had  obtained 
temporary  dispensatioh  from  the  cloister  vow, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  abroad  to  study  modi- 
cine.  Upon  'his  return,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
became  his  patient,  through  whom  he  was  pr^ 
sented  to  Henry  vm.  After  this  he  went 
abroad  tigain,  when  he  says  he  visited  all  the 
**  nnyver^rties  and  acoles  approbated"  withm 
the  bounds  of  Christendom.  By  June  1634  he 
was  back  at  the  Charter-house ;  for  his  name 
stands  on  the  list  of  the  priests  who  in  that 
month  took  the  oath  to  Henry's  supremacy  nib 
oociditiona  Hero  he  soems  to  have  got  into 
some  trouble,  and  to  have  been  kept  closely  to 
his  cell,  from  which  he  was  releasod  by  Crom- 
well,  as  whose  **  emissary"  he  was  acting  in 
1686  on  the  Continent,  while  his  Prior  and 
some  of  his  brethren  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  led 
a  roving  life,  practicing  as  a  physician  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  home  and  abroad.  The  diarges 
brought  against  hhn  by  Bale  and  Ponet  arc  pro- 
bably exaggerated ;  hJut  one  thing  is  certain— 
that  he  died  in  dishonour  in  the  Fleet  prison  in 
1649.  It  wa^  a  sad  ending  for  a  genial,  kind- 
hoaited,  and  helpfol  man,  who  well  dteerred 
Wood's  honourable  mention  as  **  a  wit^  and 
ingenious  person,  and  an  excellent  physician'' 
— for  an  ex-Carthusian  whose  heart,  as  his 
writings  give  ample  token,  clung  through  life 
to  the  devout  teaching  and  better  aspirations  of 
his  eariy  days.  His  career  fulfill(xi  only  too 
well  Prior  Uowghton's  boding  fears  for  the 
scattered  brothernood,  lest  ^*  having  begun  in 
the  spirit,  ye  may  be  consumed  in  the  fieah." 

'  21.  The  seventh  vohune  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  brings  his  labours  on 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth  to  a  close.  It  will  not 
be  easy  for  his  appointed  successor  to  snrpass 
him  in  the  patient  and  self-denying  aceiiracy 
witii  which  hoTeprodnces  the  substance  of  do- 
cumedts,  and  exdudea  the  colouring  of  prtrste 
judgment  In  these  qualities  of  a  more  tibn 
fienodictine  fidelity  and  simplicity  he  leaves  a 
shining  example  behind  him,  more  espedaHy  to 
those  whose  dealings  are  with  days  of  fierce  re- 
ligious strife.  His  work  ettends  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  1665 ;  and 
the  present' vdume  is  principally  occupied  with 
the  marriage  of  fiary  Stuart,  and  with  the 
interval  of  peaoa  tiiat  succeeded  the  first  Uagos- 
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not  war  in  France.  Randolph'^  lotter;;,  abready 
part! J  known,  are  given  with  groat  fulness,  as 
they  supply  a  most  valuable  reoord  of  the  great 
Scots  drama.  The  despatches  from  France  are 
less  important  From  Madrid  we  le^m  (1262) 
that  Philip  il  never,  lost  his  temper  until  he 
heard  that  the  marriage  of  the  cleilgy  and  the 
use  of  the  cup  were  about  to  Ibe  conceded  to  the 
Germans.  Several  letters  refer  to  the  propo^ 
match  between  Elisabeth  and  Archduke  Char- 
ley, upon  which  the  recent  publication  of 
Sohlossberger  has  cast  so  much  lighl  The 
l<mg  and  curious  letter  of  the  Queen  m  this 
subject  (1505)  appears  to  be  taken  from  an  im- 
p^ect  draft  At,  Na  597  it  is  reported  that 
t'erdinand  i.  died  at  Venice — a  misprint  for 
Vienna.  Nos.  286  and  $46  havo. found  their 
way  into  this  volume  by  an  inexplicable  error. 
They  announce  the  death  0(f  the  Cardinal  of 
Gonzaga,  and  describe  the  Council  of  1  rent  as 
stiJl  assembled.  .At  the  date  of  these  letters 
Gonzaga  had  been  dead  for  a  whole  yeary  and 
three  months  bad  passed  since  the  close  of  itte 
OounclL  Mr.  Stevenson  had  already  recc»*ded 
both  events  in  Nos.  444«nd  1541  of  his  Calen- 
dar for  1663. 

22.  A  TitANSLATiON  of  an  article  on  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  whieh  appeared  in 
the  2^orth  Bfitish  Beview  about  a  year  ago, 
has  been  published  in  Italy  by  Signer  Tommaso 
Gar,  whose  position  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian 
archives  has  enabled  hixn  to  enrich  the  volume 
with  new  despatches.  He  confirms  the  stjate- 
ment  of  the  Review,  that  there  is  a  significant 
void  in  the  State^papers  of  Venice  for  the  year 
1572;  but  a  volume  lately  restored  bQT  the 
Austrian  Government  partly  supplies  the  gap. 
It  is  not  the  official  Letter-book,  and  does  not 
contain  all  the  secret  and  confidential  matter. 
The  instructions  of  the  ambassador  Michiel  are 
evidently  imperfect,  as  they  say  not  a  word  of 
the  real  object  of  bis  mission.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  documents  add  something  to  ih»  evi- 
dence, if  not.  to  the  certainty,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  was  premeditated.  On 
the  80th  of  Noven^bier  1563,  the  ambassador  Bar- 
baro  writes  that  the  Queen  was  suspected  ^ 
meditating  some  such  design,  and  that  Paris 
would  be  the  place  for  it  where  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  living  under  the  King^s  roof.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  1572,  Michiel  writes 
that  Coligny  and  his  £iends,  in  ^e  absence  of 
Catherine,  hod  nearly  succeeded  in  inducing 
Charles  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  but  that 
she  returned  im  time  to  prevent  it,  and  held  se- 
cret council  with  her  two  eldest  sons,  excluding 
the  ministers.  The  two  Venetians  write  a  joint 
letter,  in  which  they  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
the  thing  was  planned  or  not  We  know  from 
their  reports,  that  one  of  them  believed  in  pre- 
meditation, and  that  the  other  did  not;  in 
other  wordSy  only  Michiel  waa  in  the  secret 
A  congratulatory  letter  from  the  Venetian  Se- 
nate on  the  late  auspicious  event  is  a  prodigious 
monument  of  serene  and  oold  fanaticism. 

23.  A  CONTRIBUTION  of  somo  valuc  to  Shake- 
spearian cdticism  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Buggies,  in  his  bpok  on  The  Method  qf  Sh<ik^ 


4pmre  a$  an  Artist,  Dissatisfied  both  with 
the  German  theory  which  seeks  the  orgar 
nizing  force  of  each  play  in  some  moral  aim  or 
eenti^  thought,  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
a.  proposition,  and  with  the  English  theory 
which  seeks  it  only  in  the  writer's  insUnctive 
sense  of  beauty  and  harmony,  the  author  at- 
t^npts  to  combine  these  two  methods  into  one, 
solving  whatever  is  contradictory  in  them  in  a 
third  combination,  which  fuses  the  separate 
reasons  of  the  philosoi^iy  of  the  plays  mid  of 
Uteir  poetic  beauty  into  one,  and  ms^es  their 
beaut^  a  result  of  th^ir  philosophy,  and  their 
philosophy  the  rule  and  organizing  principle  of 
their,  beauty.  Hitherto,  he  thinks,  Shake- 
apearian  criticism  has  only  established  the  fact 
that  the  plays  are  oi^nic  \  but  the  structure 
of  the  pieces  has  not.be^a  sufficiently  studied 
to  show  the  whole  ingenuity  of  their  work- 
manship, and  the  art  of  their  style,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  each  piece-— an  art  which 
makes  the  metaphor  and  Action  of  each  play 
subordinate  to  its  original  germinal  principle, 
and  a  natural  development  and  reproduction  pf 
ita  organic  idea,  even  in  the  peculiarities  of 
phraseology  and  the  choice  of  words. 

Mr.  Buggies  illustrates  this  theory  by  an 
analysis  of  three  plays.  Twelfth  Mght,  Bamlet, 
and  Macbeth.  In  e^h  he  tries  to  find  the  gor- 
mioal  idea,  which  he  traces  first  in  the  plot  and 
characters  and  actions,  next  in  the  metaphor, 
and,  last  in  the  lexicon  of  the  play.  For  he 
shows  (without  how0ver,going  into  the  negative 
evidence)  that  in  each  of  these  plays  there  is  a 
great  use  of  special  words  connected  with  the 
mtt^n  idea  of  the  play^  and  its  immediate 
branches  and  derivatiyes.  He  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  to  lengthen  too  much  the  very  dry 
detaila  into  which  this  inquiry-forces  him  to 
enter.  Accordingly,  while  he  shows  positively 
that  the  words  his  theory  requires  are  found  in 
the  special  play  in  great  numbers,  he  altogether 
•omits  the  comparative  view^  and  does  not  show 
the.  proportion  of  such  special  -  phraseology  to 
the  lexicon  common  to  all  the  plays ;  nor  does 
he  phow  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
such  special  phraseology  ii^  alien  Inlays,  for  in- 
stance the  phraseology  proper  to  Macbeth  in 
Hamle%  or  that  proper  to  the  Winter*e  Tale  in 
Twelfth  Night  The  question  would  require  a 
patient  use  of  the  cono(H*danco  to  answer  pro- 
!  perly ;  but  till  it  is  aju^wered^  Mr.  Kuggles's  in- 
genious-theory is  only  an  hypothesis,  with  the 
positive  reasons  for  it^  truth  given^  hui  the  ne- 
gative reasons  against  it  not  mvestigated. 
Som^dmes,  a)so,  the  selection  of  words 
seems  weak  enough ;  as  where,  because 
^^  valour  "  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Macbeth^  and 
**valere"  or  "vale"  means  "farewell,"  all 
biddings  of  adieu  are  referred  to  the  organic 
phraseology  of  the  play.  But  the  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  words  are  so  minute  and  subtle 
that  a  few  irrelevant  ones  are  almost  necessary 
lumber.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Buggies  is  not  so  won- 
derful a^  Bishop  WordswiHrth,  who  argues  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  member  <^  the 
Established  Church  because,  amongst  other 
things,  "  the  familiar  use  of  the  response  aimih 
(the  rd  'Afivv  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16)  which 
occurs  in  our  author's  plays  more  than  eixty 
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UmeB^  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion to  that  effect** 

The  essay  on  Hamlet  is  the  longest  and  most 
careful  in  Uie  Tolume,  and  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion  to  4^e  understanding  of  that  drama.  The 
author^s  description  of  the  character  is,  that 
Hamlet  is  a  generic  man,  in  whom  reason  usurps 
the  place  of  conscience— a  defect  which  poten- 
tially inyolyes  all  error,  through  the  destruction 
of  self-government  For  the  goreming  power, 
the  reason,  loses  its  office  of  judge  through  its 
excessive  activity  as  disputant,  and  forfeits  the 
prerogative  of  governing  the  man  by  failing  to 
eovern  itself.  Hamlet's  central  sin  is  pride  of 
mtellect  Without  plan  or  principle  of  action, 
he  yet  feels  equal  to  every  occasion,  and  looks 
for  the  conjuncture  to  furnish  his  opportunity. 
And  his  opportunity  always  involves  some 
crafty  contrivance.  He  will  plot  so  cunningly 
that  his  ends  shall  be  accomplished  by  chance, 
and  that  the  respondbility  for  them  shall  at- 
tach not  to  him  but  to  Providence.  Thus  he 
will  reconcile  obedience  to  the  ghost  with  obe- 
dience to  his  cimscience.  This  general  sketch 
is  developed  in  great  detail,  and  with  good 
success. 

Mr.  Ruggles  has,  however,  left  completely 
out  of  view  one  whole  side  of  Shakespearian 
criticism — ^the  relationship  of  the  plays  to  con- 
temporary events  and  opinions.  They  have 
very  real  and  very  intwesting  historical  refer- 
ences, which  cannot  be  discovered  by  any 
amount  of  labour  upon  the  mere  text 

• 

24.  Dr.  Philippson's  ITeinrich  IK  und 
Philipp  III,  gives  an  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  French  ascendancy  in  Europe,  winch 
the  author  refers  to  that  period.  And  indeed, 
though  France  did  not  assert  her  decided  supre- 
macy until  the  days  of  Richelieu,  nevertheless 
Henry  iv.  had  laid  its  foundations ;  and  in  his 
time  are  already  found  all  the  essential  features 
which  characterize  the  later  French  poHcy.  The 
rivalry  between  France  and  Spain,  awakened  in 
the  time  of  Ghkrles  v.  and  fVancis  t,  received 
under  him  a  new  expression ;  and  since  then 
the  balanc€f  has  inclmed  in  favour  of  France. 
Under  the  weak  Philip  lu.  and  his  favourite, 
tiie  Duke  of  Lerma,  Spain  was  an  imposing 
power  in  appearance  only.  Her  pretensions 
were  high,  and  hw  vast  possessions  still  afforded 
ample  resources ;  but  the  life  had  gone  out  of 
her ;  there  was  no  means  of  arresting  her  in- 
ternal decay;  and  the  very  multitude  of  her 
dependencies  tended  to  increase  her  difficulties, 
since  she  was  evenrwhere  assailable,  and  every- 
where had  to  defend  herself.  In  France,  On 
the  contrary,  a  country  incomparably  smaller, 
but  well  rounded  off  and  defined,  the  internal 
strength  was  increased  by  a  skilful  and  ener- 
getic arovemment,  and  a  concentration  of  power 
was  effected,  which  soon  made  itself  felt  on  all 
sides.  Henry  iv.  endeavoured  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  field  of  European  politics. 
Spain  had  been  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  in 
her  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  Gatnolicism 
exhaust^  her  strength.  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  not  allow  her  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined by  religious  considerations,  though  the 
large  majority  of  her  population  still  remained 


Catholic.  She  had  no  heatation  in  contracting 
alliances  with  Protestant  powers  against  Oatho- 
lic  Spain,  or,  in  order  to  injure  the  emperor, 
even  with  the  Turks,  though  th^  were  then 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  foes  of  Christendom. 
Henry  rv.,  after  passing  wough  the  rude  school 
of  his  earlier  experience,  became  a  cold,  cal- 
culating politician,  quite  as  cautious  and  nn- 
scrupulous  as  Richelieu  himself  later  on ;  and 
Dr.  PhilippBon's  work  discusses  this  develqh 
ment  with  complete  information.  But  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  policy 
which  knew  no  other  principle  but  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State,  and  whilst  appearing  tolerant 
in  religious  matters,  in  reality  made  sp<Hl  with 
religion.  The  power  of  France  increased ;  but 
public  morality  was  undermined.  This  was  the 
reverse  -  side  of  French  successes  since 
Henry  iv. :  but  this  side  is  not  shown  in  Dr. 
Philippson*s  book.  For  the  rest,  he  enters 
considerably  into  detail^  grounding  himself  on 
his  original  researches  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  Berlin.  The  present  volume  of 
his  work,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  aoo&er, 
embraces  the  period  from  1598  to  1605. 

25.  Tub  vaunting  inscription  which  was  en- 
graved on  Coming's  tomb  by  one  of  his  younger 
colleagues  at  the  university  of  Helmstadty  un- 
derstates rather  than  exceeds  the  truth:— 
^'Hoc  tumulo  clauditur  regum  principumqne 
oonsiliarins,  juris  naturalis  gentium  publid 
doctor,  philosophise  omnis  peritissimus  practics 
et  theoreticae,  philologus  insignis,  orator,  poeta, 
historicus,  medicus,  weologus.  Multos  putas 
hie  conditos  ?  Unus  est  Hermannus  Coming, 
sseculi  miraculum.'*  In  fact,  he  not  only  was 
acute  and  experienced  in  political  affairs,  and 
almost  as  conversant  as  his  great  contemporary 
Leibniz  with  the  field  of  human  knowledge; 
but,  thoueh  he  was  wanting  in  the  metapny- 
sical  depth  of  Leibniz,  his  genius  enabled  him 
to  make  a  real  advance  in  many  branches  of 
science.  His  services  in  the  departments  of 
medicine,  natural  science,  theology/ and  philo- 
logy, are  still  mentioned  with  respect.  Bat, 
above  all,  his  works  opened  new  paths  to  juri- 
die  and  political  science.  He  was  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  Roscher,  who  formed  an  adequate 
ideal  of  political  economy,  of  statistics  and  of 
political  observation ;  he  was  certainly  the  first 
university  professcn*  who  lectured  on  statistics 
and  defined  properly  their  notion  and  obiect 
He  was  also  the  first  who  provided  clear  theo- 
retical points  of  view  for  politics  as  ^*  prudmitia 
civilis.'^  In  teaching  the  public  law  of  Ge^ 
many  he  introduced  a  new  niethod,  based  on 
history,  and  disthict  from  the  precepts  of 
purely  private  law.  But  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  his  delineation  of  tbe  development  of 
€lerman  law  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  dissertation  de  origine  jurU  G^manUif 
published  in  1«48,  first  introduced  the  intelli- 
gent and  systenuktic  treatment  of  the  Common 
Law  of  the  country,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  backgrouna  by  the  Civil  Law,  and  de- 
fined the  nuuiner  and  extent  of  the  reception 
of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Professor  Stoobe,  the  author  of  the  best  buh 
tory  of  the  sources  of  German  law,  was  parti- 
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cularly  qualified  to  set  Conring  before  the  pre- 
sent generation'  us  the  founder  of  the  hiatorj  of 
Germao  jurisprudence.  Hui  little  book,  which 
originated  in  an  acndcmicol  lecture,  is  enriched 
witn  a  number  of  intcrestiDg  biographical  notes. 
It  conflrma  the  fact,  already  known,  that  Con- 
ring's  character  was  not  e^ual  to  nis  talents. 
"He  belonged  to  that  dangerous  class  of  law- 
yers who,  in' political  questions,  are  swajed 
not  by  their  conviction  of  rights  but  by  their 
party  relations,  arid  judge  not  by  the  standard 


the  hope  of  favour  and  reward  from  the  power; 
ful,  often  determined  his  advice  afid  his  whole 
political  action.  After  he  became  a  pensioner 
of  the  French  Court  he  repeatedly  offered  to 
write  in  favour  of  conferring  the  Imperial 
crown  on  Lewis  itv.  These  ^awhscks  from 
his  reputation  are  likely  to  hinder  the  produc- 
tion of  that  comprehensive  biogrsphy  of  him 
which  Professor  Stobbe  desires  to  see. 

28.  Tna  first  volume  of  Mr.  Elwin's  long- 
promised  edition  of  Pope  has  at  last  seen  iho 
tight.  As  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  in- 
troduction by  the  editor,  and  of  Pope's  early 
poems  from  the  translations  to  "Windsor 
Forest,"  judgment  on  the  work  must  to  some 
extent  bo  suspended.  A  first  volume  Is  often 
below  the  standard  of  its  successors ;  and  criti- 
cism upon  immature  and  even  second-rate  pro- 
ductions is  never  likely  to  be  altogether  satis- 
factory. But  what  Mr.  Elwin  has  done  is  cer- 
tainly disappointing.  He  seems  to  have  real 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  jadicial  fair- 
ness of  temperament.  His  plan  of  selecting 
the  best  criticisms  and  illustrations  from  for- 
mer commentators,  and  supplementing  these 
by  his  oivn,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted.     But  tlie  present  volume  at  least  dis- 

'  certain  confusedness  of  arrangement, 


plays  a  c 
and  an  ii 


I  incapacity  for  stating  definite  results 
clearly,  which  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
editor  s  knowledge  and  care.  Why  a  list  of 
Pope's  departed  relations  and  friends  should 
be  inserted  between  a  catalogue  of  editions 
collected  by  himself  and  Warburton's  adver- 
tisement to  his  own  edition  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  easily  to  be  conjectured.  It  is  oven  more 
difficult  to  see  why  the  introduction  to  Pope's 
early  poems  should  consist  of  criticisms  on 
former  editors,  and  a  long  inqui^  into  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  letters  were  first 
eiblished  in  his  lifetime.  The  inquiry  itself 
a  full,  even  a  prolix,  rSsumf  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  by  which  Pope's  share  in 
the  pubhcation  he  did  not  scruple  to  dcncnmcc 
is  at  last  placed  almost  beyond  controversy. 
But  Mr.  Elwin  cannot  marshal  his  facts  as 
clearly  as  Johnson  or  the  late  Mr.  I>ilke  di 
even  Bowles  did.  Ills  arguments  are  probably 
fcrefutable;  but'theirreal  strength  suflfers  very 
much  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  put  them, 

Stated  very  shortly,  the  chief  facts  concern 
ing  the  correspondence  are  as  follows  : — Ir 
172B  Curll,  tiie  London  bookseller,  publishec 
B  few  letters  from  Pope  to  a  Mr.  Cromwell 
which  Mr.  Cromwell's  mistress  had  obtainec 
and  sold.     There  is  no  donbt  in  this  case  hon 
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used  his  interest  with  the  Lords  to  get  Curll 
committed  for  hreach  of  privilege.  Failing  in 
this,  he  advertised  rewards  for  the  discovery 
of  ^e  affiur,  denounced  some  of  the  letters  as 
sheer  forgeries,  and  privately  authorized  a 
bookseller,  Cooper,  to  bring  out  a  new  though 
uncorrected  edition  which  was  entered  at  SU- 
tioners*  Hall,  with  a  notice  that  "Edmund 
Curll  or  any  other  printer  of  the  work  should 
be  prosecuted."  Dodsle^,  Pope's  publisher, 
filed  a  bill  against  a  printer,  "Watson,  who 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  letters,  and 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  copies  in  his  posses- 
sion. Pope  himself  extracted  an  apology  from 
Fog's  Journal  for  inserting  an  advertisement 
in  which  Curll  charged  him  with  beine  himself 
the  contriver  of  the  surreptitious  puolication. 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  earnestness 
would  effect  its  end,  and  that  the  public  would 
be  satiated  with  Pope's  authoritative  edition  of 
the  eorrespondence.  But  in  1741  the  old 
trouble  was  renewed ;  and  his  letters  to  Swift 
appeared  in  Dublin,  as  Pope  said,  through  the 
inoiscretion  of  the  Dean.  Pope  told  Lord 
Mansfield  that  he  was  particularly  distressed 
at  this,  as  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  the 
letters  that  he  could  not  tell  what  they  might 
contain.  He  wrote  of  it  to  "Warburton  as  one 
of  his  two  greatest  vexations.  But  he  acted 
none  the  less  with  such  energy,. adopting  and 
improving  upon  his  former  tactics,  that  his 
own  authentic  editicm  of  the  letters  appeared 
in  London  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  Irish  piracv.  Such 
seem  to  be  the  main  outlines  of  Fope  s  case  as 
he  would  have  stated  it  It  undoubtedly 
found  some  credence  at  the  time.  Morton  the 
bookseller  wrote  to  Swift  in  July  1T85,  as  if 
he  accepted  the  tale  of  the  first  publication..  It 
has  found  some  advocates  in  later  times.  Ros- 
coe  declared  that  "  the  treachery  of  a  woman, 
the  rapacity  of  a  bookseller,  an^the  imbecility 
of  a  friend,"  were  the  sole  causes  thi^t  brought 
the  letters  before  the  world ;  and  Bowles,  who 
refuted  him,  was  assailed  by  "  the  whole  perio- 
dical press"  except  Blaclncood^B  Magazine. 
There  has  been  a  natural  disinclination  to  be- 
lieve that  a  brilliant  author  was  capable  of  the 
pettiest  vanity  and  the  meanest  intrigues. 

The  case  aeainst  Pope  is  somewhat  as  fd- 
lows : — He  had  a  distinct  motive  for  publishing, 
and  a  powerful  reason  for  not  avowing  pubh- 
cation.  Curirs  first  experiment  had  shown 
that  the  letters  sold  advantageously,  and  added 
to  thepoet's  reputation.  The  correspondence 
wiih  Wycherley  told  so  well  for  Pope,  and  so 
ill  for  Wycherlev,  that  Pope's  anxiety  to  vin- 
dicate his  friend's  character  has  always  been 
interpreted  as  a  desire  to  raise  his  own  reputa- 
tion. The  letters  of  1785  procured  the  poet 
the  profitable  friendship  of  Mr.  Allen,  and 
were  alleged  by  Warburton  as  the  reason  why, 
having  been  connected  with  Pope's  enemies,  he 
suddenly  became  his  warm  friend  and  partisan. 
Nevertheless,  the  social  and  lit^iuy  etiquette 
of  the  times  would  not  have  allowed  Pope  to 
publish  in  his  own  name.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances no  one  was  better  fitted  than  the 
rapacious  and  unfriendly  Curll  to  be  made  the 
scape-goat  of  a  fraud.  Of  the  two  secret  agents 


in  the  mattec,  it  is  remarkable  that  P.  T^  who 
professed  himself  Mr.  Pope's  enemy,  and 
anxious  to  do  him  harm,  could  think  of  no  bet- 
ter meana  than  by  supplying  Curll  with  a  filse 
and  vainglorious  pedigree  of  the  poef  s  familj. 
and  with  a  series  of  letters  which  displayed 
their  writer  in  the  most  amiable  light  Heooe 
it  has  generally  been  inferred  that  P.  T.  was 
no  other  than  Pope.  Smythe  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Worsdale;  an  artist  of  doubtful  vera- 
city, who  was  employed  in  clandestine  negotiar 
tions,  and  who  stated  that  he  was  ei^pToyed 
bv  PopcJ  to  carry  the  printed  impression  to 
Curll.  True,  Pope  used  interest  to  have  CurD 
summoned  before  the  Lords.  But  he  took  his 
measures  so  badly  that  Curll  was  summoned 
upon  a  charge  that  could  not  be  substantiated, 
the  later  copies  which  P.  T.  supplied  wanting 
the  only  letter  on  which  proceedmgs  could  be 
grounded.  Nor  were  Pope's  measures  afte^ 
wards  as  stringent  as  they  might  well  hare 
been.  He  offered  a  reward  for  discovery ;  but 
this  by  hypothesis  could  only  be  claimed  br 
one  agent,  whom  he  might  easily  buy  off  He 
took  or  threatened  legal  measures  against  W&t- 
son  and  the  editor  of  Fog's  Journal,  but  ncTer 

X'nst  Curll,  who  was  the  real  offender,  and 
repeatedly  dared  him  in  insulting  pre&ces 
or  advertisements.  As  regards  the  correspon- 
dence with  Swift,  it  is  certain  that  Pope  ap- 
plied for  it  earnestly  in  1T35-6,  and  the  more 
earnestly  after  Swift  talked  of  burning  it 
Lord  Orrery  conducted  the  negotiation,  and 
announced,  m  July  1787,  that  "Mr.  Pope  had 
his  letters.  The  complaints,  therefore,  which 
Pope  made  of  letters  withheld  by  Swift  most 
either  refer  to  the  correspondence  from  1716 
to  1723,  which  Swift  seems  to  have  destroyed, 
and  which  has  never  been  printed,  or  to  the 
correspondence  subsequent  to  July  1787. 
Finally,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  Hr. 
Dilke  has  shown,  that  these  letters  were 
first  printed  and  first  published  in  Lon- 
don. Take  now  the  history  of  Pope^s  deal- 
ings with  the  letters.  It  is  certein  that  he 
prefaced  the  correspondence  with  Wycherley 
ny  a  statement  that  the  orieinals  were  in  Lord 
Oxford's  library,  though  mey  were  not  sent 
there  till  the  book  had  appeared.  The  object 
of  this  was  that  Lord  Oxford  might  seem  a 

Srime  agent  in  the  publication.  Next,  Pope 
enounced  the  edition  by  Curll  as  inaccurate 
and  partly  forged.  Yet  *'he  secretly  autho- 
rized a  reprint,  which  was  identical  with  the 
collection  no  denounced ;"  he  never  substan- 
tiated the  charge  of  forgery ;  and  out  of  sefen 
letters  which  he  instanced  as  Spurious  four  can 
be  positively  identified,  and  one  of  these  exists 
in  duplicate  in  his  handwriting.  It  is  possible 
of  course  that  Pope  was  only  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  he  diminished  the  chances  of  piracy 
ny  makinp^  a  duplicate  copy  of  his  letters ;  ai^ 
Swift's  difficulty,  that  he  did  not  understand 
how  letters  sent  to  Pope  had  been  procured,  u 
well  as  those  which  he  wrote,  disappears  if  we 
assume  that  all  were  taken  from  a  ms.  ooDeo- 
tion.  But  nothine  will  explain  away  the  fact 
that  the  letters  which  Curll  printed  and  Pope 
reproduced  as  genuine,  or  as  only  changed  by 
a  little  touching  up,  never  quite  correspond  to 
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the  originals  where  these  can  be  produced.  In 
a  case  cited  by  Bowles,  the  conclusion  of  one 
letter  is  tacked  on  to  the  bednning  of  another. 
But  most  damning  of  all  nas  been  the  dis- 
covery of  the  CaryU  folio,  in  which  Mr.  Caryll, 
one  OT  Pope's  correspondents,  transcribed  all 
the  letters  he  receiycd  from  the  poet  Either 
because  Caryll  was  a  Catholic,  as  Mr.  Elwin 
suggests,  or  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
distmguished.  Pope  conceived  the  idea  of  work- 
ing up  this  old  material  into  a  new  form,  and 
compiled  from  it  "four  fictitious  letters  to 
Blount,  four  to  Addison,  two  to  Congreve,  and 
one  each  to  Wycherley,  Steele,  Trumbull,  and 
Dieby."  Not  onlv  are  tiie  letters  of  1737  more 
or  less  spurious,  but  Mr.  Elwin  has  discovered 
evidence  that  the  correspondence  with  Wycher- 
ley was  manipulated,  tnough  it  seems  uncer- 
tam  whether  this  was  done  before  1785.  Only 
one  observation  need  be  added.  Mr.  Elwin 
says  that  the  letters  to  Cromwell  appeared  i^ 

1726,  though    the  title-page  bears  the  date 

1727.  This  explains  the  complaint  in  Pope's 
V  preface  to  the  Miscellanies  (Mav27, 1727),  that 

"  the  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of  the 
dead  have  been  broke  open  and  ransacked  to 
•  publish  our  private  letters,"  But  had  this  sen- 
tence appeared  first,  it  would  have  been  oiffl- 
cult,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  Pope,  not 
to  suspect  that  he  was  preparing  the  public 
mind  for  a  piracy  on  himself. 

Such  briefly  is  the  case  floally  established 
against  Pope;  and  theleneth  of  Mr.  Elwin's  in- 
troduction is  not  uncallea  f  or  if  only  it  were  as 
clear  as  it  is  long  and  full  As  it  is,  there  is 
difficulty  in  following  it  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  mainly 
compiled.  The  unfortunate  plan  by  which  Mr. 
Elwm  has  put  his  argument  in  one  volume, 
while  much  of  his  evidence  is  in  another,  not 
yet  published,  becomes  doubly  inconvenient  to 
his  early  readers.  Passing  to  that  part  of  his 
work  which  is  even  more  distinctly  editorial, 
the  first  subject  for  regret  is  that  such  irrele- 
vant matter  as  the'  Recommendatory  Poems 
should  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Elwin  says 
with  perfect  justice  of  them,  that  they  are, 
"without  exception,  dull,  insipid  productions, 
which  never  rise  above  mediQcrity  and  some- 
times fall  below  it."  When  this  is  the  case  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  fill  nearly  twenty 
closely  printed  pages  with  effusions  in  which 
Broome  predicts 

**  Nor  till  the  volumes  of  the  expanded  sky 
Blaze  in  one  flame  ehalt  thou  and  Homer 
die," 

or  Lord  Lyttelton  intimates  that 

"  Envy  to  Black  Cocytus  shall  retire, 
And  howl  with  furies  in  tormenting  fire." 

Next)  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  definite  ar- 
rangement of  the  poems  has  not  been  adopted. 
OeneraUv  speaking,  the  chronological  is  the 
best  When  the  smallest  frtigment  left  by  a 
great  author  is  reproduced,  one  of  the  ends 
contemplated  is  that  men  may  trace  his  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  the  development  of  powers 
long  unsuspected.    Pope's  innate  dishonesty 


was  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  his  case  to 
be  sure  that  the  poems  which  he  says  he  wrote 
at  twelve  or  sixteen  years  of  age  were  not  re- 
touched, before  they  saw  the  light,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  little  of  the  original  design 
except  the  title.  Much  license  therefore  mi^t 
be  allowed  to  an  editor  if  he  chose  to  determme 
the  dates  anew  from  internal  evidence,  provided 
of  course  he  gave  his  reasons  for  change ;  and 
the  variations,  such  as  they  .were,  would  not  be 
very  important  Or,  thirdly,  an  editor  might 
fairly  be  content  with  the  order  which  Pope 
himself  arranged  for  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Warburton's  edition.  Mr.  Elwin  gives  no  rea- 
sons for  his  plan  j  but  as  he  seems  to  have  be- 
gun with  translations  as  of  Statins  and  Chaucer, 
and  gone  on  to  imitative  poems  like  the  Pasto- 
rals and  the  "Messiah,"  it  seems  notunnatiu^l 
to  ask  why  the  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  professedly 
written  when  Pope  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  imitations  of  Cowley  and  others,  have  been 
omitted.  Nor  is  It  imreasonable  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  he  has  overloaded  his  author 
with  prefaces  and  notes.  A  comparison  with 
Warburton's  edition  shows  that  Mr.  Elwm's 
matter  is  altogether  as  three  to  two  compared 
with  his  predecessor's ;  or  more  roughly,  that 
the  poet's  works  made  up  about  two-thirds  of 
Warburton's  edition,  and  not  one-third  of  Mr. 
Elwin's.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Elwin  has  not,  like 
Warburton,  nven  the  Latin  originals  which 
Pope  versified  and  which  would  be  more  valu- 
able than  many  notes,  or  even  the  little  epi- 
gram of  Adolphus,  which  ^las  had  the  honour 
of  being  exp&nded  by  Chaucer  in  "January 
and  May,"  and  reproduced  by  Pope  and  Wie- 
land.  In  selecting  the  notes  of  other  commen- 
tators Mr.  Elwin  has  generally  been  happy. 
Pope's  own  are  of  course  retained ;  Wakefield 
supplies  many  parallel  passages  or  plagiarisms, 
and  Bowles  some  tasteful  criticisms.  Warbur- 
ton's "  barren  and  oppressive  commentaries,"  as 
Mr.  Elwin  calls  them,  have  been  very  freely 
and  very  justly  excised.  Perhaps  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  reproduce  Sir  William 
Temple's  peculiar  notions  about  Gothic  mytho- 
logy (p.  210),  and  Johnson's  criticism  on,  the 
"  studied  barbarity  "  of  Spenser's  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar"  (p.*  268)  would  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted by  modem  philologists  who  consider 
that  poem  to  be  written  in  a  genuine  and  North- 
country,  though  not  very  pure  dialect  In  fact,, 
it  would  now  take  place  naturaUy  in  a  text- 
book of  early  English.  But  it  is  the  length  of 
Mr.  Elwin's  original  matter,  often  no  doubt  ju- 
dicious and  good  in  itself,  but  often  also  not 
required  by  any  difficulties  in  the  text,  that  has 
swollen  the  present  volume  so  unduly.  Six- 
teen pases  of  introduction  in  small  type  \o  the 
Pastorals  (which  contains  about  400  hues),  be- 
sides copious  notes  and  prefatory  and  other 
extracts  from  previous  commentators,  make  up 
a  mass  of  reading  which  suggests  Sheridan's 
"thin  rivulet  of  text  meandering  through  a 
broad  meadow  of  commentary."  "Windsor 
Forest"  exhibits  the  same  proportions.  Mr. 
Croker,  equally  voluminous  m  his  notes,  had 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  Sa4ire8,  and 
has  left  his  results  behind,  which  Mr.  Elwin 
promises  to  communicate ;  and  a  half  threat  is 
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held  out  (p.  XXV.)  of  printing  Warburton's  dis- 
carded notes  in  appendixes.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  correct  text  of  Pope  with  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  understand  his  meaning;  but  his 
readers  can  form  their  own  judgment  on  inver- 
sions  like  "  silver  bright  (p.  216),  or  the 
numberless  frigid  conceits  of  his  style,  when 
he  wrote  not  as  a  satirist  The  defects  of  Mr. 
Elwin^s  edition  are  the  more  important  because, 
with  aU  its  faults,  it  is  good  enough  to  become 
standard. 

27.  Mr.  Tvebman^s  reasons  for  adding  a  new 
life  of  Wesley  to  the  six  already  in  existence 
are  jpartly  that  ^^  it  has  long  been  confessed  that 
a  Life  of  Wesley,  worthy  of  the  man,  is  a  desi- 
deratum,** and  partly  that  **  the  spread  of  Me- 
thodism is  more  marvellous  "  than  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  the  first  two  centuries,  in- 
deed that  **  Methodism  u  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  history  cf  the  Church  of  CArwt."— -[Th© 
italics  are  his  own.]  The  second  of  these 
views  perhaps  partially  explains  the  former. 
To  a  gentleman  who  seriously  believes  that 
John  Wesley  and  his  first  followers  did  a 
greater  work  than  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles^ 
and  who  proves  his  points  by  statistical  tables 
of  the  number  of  Church  members  and  Sunday 
scholars  whom  the  Methodist  connection  in* 
eludes  at  present,  such  a  life  as  that  by  Southey, 
written  with  sympathy  and  genius,  but  written 
after  all  by  one  who  was  not  of  the  fold,  must 
appear  wanting  in  many  first  requisites  of  a 
biography.  "My  one  object,*'  Idr.  Tyerman 
adds,  "  has  been  to  collect^  collate,  and  register 
unvarnished  facts.**  No  scheme  of  'biography 
con  well  be  better  than  this ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  with  what  fidelity  it  has  oeen 
carried  out. 

Wesley's  previous  biographers  have  not  un- 
naturally attached  great  Importance  to  his 
family  antecedents,  and  the  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  his  father.  The  elder  Wesley  sepa- 
rated for  a  year  from  his  wife,  because  she  was 
not  firmly  convinced  of  King  William's  right  to 
the  throne.  TheT  whole  family  was  for  some 
time  haunted  by  the  visitations  of  a  familiar 
spirit  which  wrought  purposeless  mischief  and 
uttered  unmeaning  sounds.  In  other  words, 
the  voimg  Wesley's  surroundines  were  emi- 
nently coloured  by  intolerance  and  superstition. 
Mr.  Tyerman  devotes  a  paragraph  to  the 
Sacheverell  controvert,  which  occurred  when 
Wesley  was  seven  years  old,  but  omits  all  no- 
tice of  the  conjugal  quarrel  between  his  parents 
and  thinks  it  needless  to  repeat  "the  often  told 
story  '*  of  the  Epsworth  voices.  This  however 
does  not  prevent  him  from  denouncing  Isaac 
Taylor  as  "  ridiculous  *'  because  he  lauded  at 
the  whole  matter,  or  from  hintine  his  own  view 
that  the  spirit  was  unquestionablV  not  "  a  mes- 
senger of  Satan  sent  to  buffet "  the  dder  Wes- 
ley, but  rather,  it  would  appear,  a  piinister  of 
grace,  as  "the  impressions  it  produced,  or 
rather  strengthened,  respecting  invisible  reali- 
ties, were  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  mould- 
ing his  [John  Wesley's]  character."  Mr.  Tver- 
man  is  less  reserved  in  giving  the  particulars 
of  Wesley's  life  at  Oxford,  where  his  worst  of- 
fence seems  to  have  been  habitual  indebted- 


ness; and  he  has  disinterred  some  amusing, 
though  not  absolutely  conclusive,  evidence  of 
early  flirtations,  which  came  to  nothing.    He 
also  admits  that  Wesley  was  mistaken  in  deny- 
ing that  he  had  ever  api^ed  for  the  living  of 
Epsworth  after  his  father's  death,  though,  in 
speaking  of  the  patron  solidte^^  &s  "  Henry  St 
John   Viscoimt   Bolingbroke,*'    "a    politidaQ 
of  great  ability  and  power,"  he  Is  clearly  con- 
founding two  very  different  persons,  the  obscure 
John  St  John  of  Bletsoe  and  the  famous  Henry 
St   John,  habitually  known  as  Bolingbroke. 
The  latter,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  the  lost 
person  to  have  any  influence  with  Walpole. 
His  prospects  in  England  thus  narrowed,  Wes- 
ley decided  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  Geor- 
gia, where  his  usefulness  was  presently  de- 
stroyed by  a  degrading  squabble  with  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  offered  marriage,    and    whom 
within  six  months  he  threatened  with  public 
admonition  at  the  Communion-table,  and  with 
excommunication  if  she  did  not  openly  declare 
a  true  repentance.     Both  parties  seem  to  hare 
behaved  as  badly  as  was  well  possible ;  but  the 
colonists  sided  with  the  lady  and  her  husband, 
and  Wesley  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  pri- 
v&tely.     It  has  generally  been  remarkcKl  that  . 
he  Mid  nothing,  during  the  two  years  of  his 
stay,  towards  the  projmgation  of  Christianity 
among  the  Indians — neither  going  among  them 
nor  learning  any  of  their  languages.     He  him- 
self only  claimed  to  have  taken  a  few  steps 
"  towards  pubUshing  the  glad  tidings  both  to 
the  African  and  American  heathens  ;"  and  we 
can  trace  no  better  warrant  for  this  boast  thin 
that  he  sent  home  a  colleague  to  obtain  more 
help  for  the  colonists^  recommended  dying  in 
the  sight  of  the  heathen  as  a  good  wa^  of  in- 
fluencing them,  and  "began  instructing  two 
negro  boys  during  his  voyage  home  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion."    Never- 
theless. Mr.  Tyerman  includes  "  steps  taken  to 
evangelize  negroes  and  Indians"  among  the 
"no  mean  results"  of  Wesley's  missionary 
life. 

Wesley  had  failed  signally  in  America ;  but 
his  was  a  nature  that  would  not  remain  satis- 
fied till  it  had  created  an  appropriate  sphere  to 
work  and  to  be  supreme  in.     Dis  course  in  life 
was  mainly  determined  by  two  predominant  in- 
fluences— the  rigid  Anglicanism  of  his  father's 
household,  and  the  mystical  enthusiasm  of 
JJinzendorrs  followers,  who  repeatedly  crossed 
his  path  as  helpmates  or  rivals.     In  1738  he 
was  what  is  technically  called  '*  converted  "  ^ 
Peter  Bdhler,  who  brought  three  credible  wit- 
nesses .  to  prove  **  that  a  true  living  faith  in 
Christ  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  pardon 
for  all  past  and  freedom  from  aD  present  sins. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  visit  to  Hermhnt ; 
and  Wesley  for  a  moment  was  overpowered  by 
its  influences ;  but  within  a  few  days  after  his 
return^  he  prepared,  though  he  did  not  s&ii  ^ 
letter  m  whicn  he  desires  to  mentien, '^in  ^ 
love  and  meekness,"  that  he  fears  theBrethrea 
make  the  Count  aU  in  all,  use  guile  and  dissh      I 
mulation  in  many  cases,  and  are  of  a  cM, 
dark,  reserved  temper  and  behaviour.    Nay«^ 
theless,  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  thatithere 
was  a  defined  rupture  between  the  two  ini^ ^ 
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eommunitius — a  rupture  from  which  the  Metho- 
dists may  be  said  to  date.     The  quietism  of  the 
Moraviand  seems  to  hare  been  the  chief  doctri- 
nal poipt  of  difference.     Their  desire  to  exer- 
cise an  authority  which  Wesley  was  not  dis- 
posed to  concede  was  probably  the  true  occa- 
sion of  the  schism.     Southeyhas  observed  that 
"  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  W  esley "  that  the 
fact  that  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians  made 
zealous  overtures  for  reeonciliation  is  only  re- 
corded by  the  founder  of  the  Methodist«i  hi  a 
Latin  version  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Count,  and  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  Wesley*s 
biographers.     Mr.  Tyerman  barely  escapes  the 
second  censure  by  a  highly-coloured  version, 
In  which  he  represents  Wesley  as  triumphing 
over  the  "  obfuscated  German,'*  and  exchanges 
his  acknowledgment  *'  fratres  tui  veniam  petie- 
runt,"  for  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  five 
years  later — "fifty  or  more  Moravians  spoke 
bitterly  against  him ;  one  or  two  asked  his 
pardon,  but  did  it  in  the  most  careless  manner 
possible."    In  fact,  Mr.  Tyerman  cannot  write 
calmly  about  the  Brethren,  though  he  often 
contrnres  to  clothe  his  attacks  in  the  words  of 
their  earlier  enemies.     "Moravian  maggots" 
(i  p.  68),  "  the  self -ordained  priest,  brimful  of 
proud  wrath  and  fierceness,"  "  two  grand  en- 
thusiasts drunk  with  the  spirit  of  delusion  "  (i. 
p.  279),   "heresies,"    "the  spawn  of   foolish 
fanatics,  who  regarded  themselves  Mortivians  " 
(i.  p.  808),  "  the  very  essence  of  the  Antino- 
mian  heresy  "  (i.  p.  841),  "  a  luscious  morsel  of 
Antinomian  poison  "  ^  p.  96),  are  expressions, 
however  derived,  that  do  not  testify  to  judicial 
impartiality.     Nor  is  this  reprobation  of  "  Mo- 
ravian maggots  "  redeemed  by  any  honest  ex- 
posure of  me  superstitious  vein  in  Wesley's 
character,  except  where  the  superstition  is  of 
the  Anglican  type.     Lord  Stanhope,    in  his 
chapter  on  Methodism,  quotes  two  character- 
istic passages  of  the  Journal,  in  one  of  which 
Wesley  r^ards  a  hail-storm  as  a  Divine  reproof 
for  his  ne^ect,  while,  in  the  other,  he  treats  a 
case  of  religious  hysteria  as  one  of  possession 
by  Satan.     Mr.  Tyerman' s  plan    "to   make 
Wesley  his  own  biographer,"  does  not  carry 
him  into  such  matters  as  these.     Perhaps  the 
most  amusing,  though  a  very  small,  instance  of 
the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  biography  is  ani- 
mated is  the  Judgment  on  Wesley's  Primitive 
Physic  :  "  It  has  often  been  ridiculed,  but  per- 
haps unwisely."    This  manual,  which  passed 
during  the  author's  lifetime  through  twenty- 
three  editions,  recommended  copious  bleeding 
as  a  specific  for  consumption,  and  draughts  <n 
tar-water  in  pleurisies,  and  s^ted  that  a  decoc- 
tion of  parsnips  usuaUy  cured  the  ^ne  in  six 
weeks.     Mr.  TVerman  quotes  Wesley's  state- 
ment that  he  had  made  anatomy  and  physic 
the  diversion  of  his  leisure  hours  for  twenty- 
six  years  j  but  he  characteristically  omits  Wes- 
ley's qualif^^?  remark,  "  though  I  never  pro- 
perly studied  them  unless  for  a  few  months 
when  I  was  going  into  America." 

Southey  has  passed  a  strong  censure  on 
Wesley's  intemperate  language  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Bisnop  Lavington,  who  had  com- 
pared the  enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists. 
Mr.  Tyerman  remarics  that  the  bishop  "deserv- 


ed all  he  got,"  and  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  buf- 
fooning bishop  "  and  "a  cowardly  calumniator" 
(ii.  pp.  94,  158).     As  those  who  trust  to  Mr. 
Tyerman' s  pages  will  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  real  strength  of  the  Bishop's  argument, 
which  Southey  r^rds  as  in  the  main  triumph- 
ant, it  may  be  well  briefly  to  explain  Mr.  Tyer- 
man's  two  epithets.    Bishop  Lavineton,  in  the 
first  of  his  three  treatises  on  the  subject,  made 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  most  offensive 'pas- 
sages in  Whitefleld's  and  Wesley's  writings, 
but  especially  in  Whitefleld's,  and  contrasted 
them  with  parallel  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Catholic  mystics  and  the  lives  of  the  Saints. 
♦*In  the  morning,"  Whitefield  had  said,    "I 
talked  with  God  in  the  garden  as  a  man  talketh 
with  his  friend ;"  and  again,  "  I  sweetly  leaned 
on  my  Saviour's  bosom^  and  sucked  out  of  the 
breasts  of  his  consolation."    Wesley  had  said 
in  one  place,  "  It  was  revealed  to  me  that  no- 
'  thing  grieved  Satan  so  much  as  the  private  so- 
cieties :"  and  in  another,  "  My  soul  was  got  up 
into  the  Holy  Mount"    He  had  practised  the 
lot  in  emergencies :    "  I  desired  my  Master  to 
answer  for  me,  and  opened  his  book."jj|Pas- 
sages  only  a  litUe  les3  offensive  and  absurd  than 
these  may  be  extracted  literally  by  the  dozen 
from  Wesley's  and  Whitefleld's  writings.    No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  which  both 
were  ministers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  they  could  be  exposed  except  by  ridicule. 
Wesley,  in  his  very  first  answer,  denounces 
ihe  Bishop  as  a  "buffoon,"  and  talks  of  his 
"fool's   coat"     The   "Cowardly  calumnies" 
which  the  Bishop  brought  were  two.     He  said 
that  he  was  informed  from  Ireland  that  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  Episcopal  charges,  so 
garbled  as  to  make  him  appear  a  favourer  of  Me- 
thodism, Imd  been  printed  in  Cork  by  Charles 
Wesley,  and  circulated,  after  he  had  denounced 
it  as  false.     Wesley  replied  that  the  tract  in 
question  had  been  printed  at  Dublin,  not  at 
Cork,  and  was  not  issued  by  Charles  Wesley ; 
and  he  wound  up  by  insinuating  that  after  all 
it  was  very  likely  accurate.    The  reply,  it  will 
be  observed,  left  the  point  of  a  false  publi- 
cation under  Wesleyan  superintendence  sub- 
stantially untouched,  and  only  showed  that  the 
informants  on  whom  the  Bishop  relied  had  been 
inaccurate  in  details.     A  more  serious  question 
related  to  Wesley's  personal  character.     The 
Bishop  charged  him  ^th  having  told  the  wife 
of  a  Cornish  innkeeper  that  she  was  already 
damned  if  she  was  not  sure  of  her  salvation,  of 
having  hinted  that  she  ought  not  to  charge  him 
forlo^ng  as  the  Apostles  were  entertained  with- 
out cost^  and  of  having  put  indecent  questions  to 
a  servant-girl  in  the  house.     To  Wesley's  fiat 
denial  the  Bishop  responded  by  producing  the 
testimony  of  his  Chancellor,  his  Archdeacon, 
and  a  beneficed  clergyman,  who  had  heard  the 
woman  and  h^  husband  make  the  statements 
in  question.    Wesley  was  no  doubt  innocent  of 
all  but  the  gross  want  of  tact  which  accom- 
panied him  through  life;    and   the   woman 
partii^y  retracted  her  chai^ges  before  witnesses 
whom  ne  took  there.     But  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  Lavington  had  authority  for  his 
statements ;  and  his  only  triumph  in  the  mat- 
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ter  was  in  pointing  out  an  inaccura(^  in  the 
Bishop's  fi^st  version  of  the  story,  which  pro- 
fessed merely  to  be  on  hearsay,  and  in  which 
the  first  and  second  charges  were  mijTcd  up 
together.  No  one  will  defend  the  Bishop's 
carelessness  in  a  matter  affecting  personal  re- 
putation ;  but  if  Mr.  Tyerman  is  justified  in 
chAracterizing  this  mistalce  as  ^^  a  flagrant  false- 
hood,'' he  is  not  justified  in  omitting  to  notice 
the  thoroughness  of  "  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
answer." 

The  publication  of  a  biography  written  in  this 
spirit  is  only  to  be  deplored.  From  its  warm 
party  colouring  it  is  not  unlikely  to  achieve  a 
certain  popularity ;  and  from  its  fulness  it  may 
give  an  impression  of  adequacy,  and  for  a  time 
close  the  path  to  a  more  competent  writer ;  but 
it  is  not  even  just  to  this  man  whom  the 
writer  idolizes.  Wesley  had  many  faults  of 
temperament ;  and  the  details  of  his  private 
life  are  often  petty  and  contemptible  beyond, 
the  ordinaiT  experiences  even  of  religious  psy- 
chology. But  tiiere  was  withal  a  real  greatness 
about  it,  a  thirst  for  action,  an  utter  reckless- 
ness of  opposition  and  a  power  to  organize, 
which  enabled  him  to  leave  his  mark  upon  his 
age,  while  many  men  of  larger  brains  were 
powerless  to  influence  it  for  good  or  evil  Into 
all  this  Mr.  Tyerman  gives  no  insight 

28.  The  number  of  living  German  historians 
who  can  unite  learned  research  with  a  consum- 
mate art  of  exposition  is  extremely  limited. 
Herr  Ameth's  work  on  Maria  Theresa  is  based 
on  an  exhaustive  search  amongst  original 
sources;  and  the  collections  of  the  Viennese 
archives,  accessible  to  the  author  in  his  quality 
of  Imperial  archivist,  have  furnished  him  wiu 
much  valuable  new  matter.  But  tds  narrative 
is  as  far  from  being  attractive  or  artistic  as  his 
style  is  from  being  clear  or  engaging.  His  con- 
structions are  often  clumsy,  and  his  periods 
lame  and  indirect ;  and  the  reproductions  of 
diplomatic  acts,  whether  in  fragments  or  in  ex- 
tonso,  are  sometimes  lengthy  and  tedious  in 
the  extreme.  Apart,  however,  from  these 
formal  defects,  the  book  bears  witness  to  an 
essential  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  preparatory  events  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  It  deals  judiciomdy  with  a  whole 
series  of  polemical  questions,  which  in  recent 
times  had  been  raised  by  Vitzthum,  Schttfer, 
and  Klopp ;  and  it  does  full  justice  to  the  his- 
torical character  of  Mfiria  Theresa.  By  the 
aid  of  her  own  papers,  preserved  in  the  private 
library  df  the  Emperor,  Herr  Arneth  is  able, 
in  liis  five  first  chapters,  to  afford  a  thorough 
insight  into  her  internal  administration,  and  to 
exhibit  her  endeavours  to  roprganize  the  shat- 
tered finances  of  the  Empire,  and  to  reform  the 
army.  The  Empress  not  only  perceived  the 
existence  and  understood  the  consequence  of  the 
utter  misrule,  but  also  discerned  the  means  of 
reforming  it  She  openly  declared  the  finan- 
cial embarrassment  to  be  due  to  ^^  the  extra- 
vagant devotion "  of  her  predecessors  to  the 
clergy  and  nobles.  Notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Estates,  she  succeeded  in  concen- 
trating .the  resources  of  the  empire  with 
greater  uniformity,  in  wresting  from  the  nobles 


and  clergy  their  ancient  privileges  ci  annuaUy 
granting  money  and  men,  in  abolishing  the  im- 
munity of  the  nobles  from  taxation,  and  in  set- 
ting forth  a  public  valuation  of  the  Austriin 
land  and  house  property,  which  proved^highljr 
valuable  at  the  time,  and  even  now  is  not  with- 
out practical  use.  Her  resolute  bearing  towards 
the  Catholic  clergy  did  not,  however,  imply  any 
special  tolerance  of  dissenters;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  measures  enacted  against  the  Pro- 
testants (p.  51),  as  well  as  the  attempts  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  Austria,  show  that  she  bv  do 
means  entertained  the  maxim  proclaimed  by 
her  great  adversary  Frederick — "  in  my  do- 
minions eveiy  one  may  be  saved  after  his  own 
fashion."  Neither  do  her  provisions  in  confes- 
sional matters  evince  that  interest  in  science 
with  which  Frederick  has  been  credited.  The 
little  that  was  done  for  universities  and  schools 
of  secondary  education  was  confined  to  the 
formation  of  an  able  body  of  public  officials; 
the  University,  the  Theresianum,  and  the 
Oriental  Academy,  were  placed  altogether 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  Empress 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for  the  found- 
ation of  such  an  academy  as  might  really  hare 
served  the  interest  of  science,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advice  of  Qottsched  and  Petrasch. 
"There  is  plenty  of  time  for  that,"  she  said; 
"  I  have  not  set  my  heart  upon  it "  (p.  132). 
On  what,  t^en,  had  she  set  her  heart  ?  The 
present  work  fully  establishes  the  current 
opinion  that  she  felt  the  loss  of  SOesia  as  an 
intolerable  outrage,  and  that  the  strongest 
motive  of  her  policy  was  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance on  Frederick. 

The  conference  of  March  1749,  which  the 
Empress  commanded  to  express  a  written  opi- 
nion on  the  future  attitude  of  Austria,  is  regard- 
ed by  Herr  Arneth  as  the  starting-point  of  a 
new  policy,  by  which  it  was  expected  not  only 
to  secure  the  empire  against  further  losses,  but 
also  to  retrieve  the  ^d  ones.  The  Emperor 
Francis  thought  that  the  best  plan  would  oe  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  naval  powers,  as 
the  only  true  allies  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Rus- 
sia and  Saxony,  in  order  to  provide  the  strong- 
est possible  defence  against  the  three  great 
enemies  of  Austria — ^the  Porte,  France,  and 
Prussia.  For  some  time  to  come,  however,  be 
expected  no  actual  war  on  the  side  of  France 
and  Turkey.  "The  danger  is  that  Uie  Prus- 
sians will  take  advantage  of  the  peaceful  dispo* 
sition  of  Europe  in  order  to  strike  a  blow. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  proposed 
alliance,  which  will  compel  Frederick,  against 
his  will,  to  keep  quiet  We  ought  not  only  to 
show  ourselves  loyal  neighbours,  but  even  to 
indulge  the  King  of  Prussm  in  matters  of  minor 
importance,  wi^out  any  open  manifestation  of 
the  hatred  he  deserves,  and  on  aU  occasions  to 
cast  in  the  people's  teeth  that  they  are  Prus- 
sian, ergo,  of  no  good."  The  members  of  the 
conference  in  the  main  acquiesced  in  the 
Emperor's  view ;  not  so,  howovOT,  Kaunitz,  one 
of  its  ^'unior  members.  In  case  of  a  war  against 
Prussia,  he  observed,  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  count  on  the  naval  powei-s ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  assumed  as  absmutely  certain  that  Kussia 
and  Saxony  would  take  sides  against  Prussia* 
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Moreover,  it  was  necessary  for  Austria  to  be  on 
her  guard  against  the  Porte ;  and  she  ought  to 
try  to  aToid  any  definite  breach  of  the  peace. 
As  to  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  which 
she  had  brought  upon  Austria,  a  favourable 
change  might  perhaps  be  effected.  It  might  be 
possible  to  estrange  the  court  of  Versailles  from 
Prussia,  since  its  relations  with  Berlin  were 
really  much  colder  than  appearances  seemed  to 
indicate.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  rank- 
ed first  among  the  natural  enemies  of  Austria. 
His  constant  policy  was  to  weaken  her ;  and 
she  ought  therefore  not  only  to  be  always  on 
the  watoh  against  him,  but  also  to  endeavour 
to  weaken  him  and  to  retrieve  past  losses.  But 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  recoveir  of  Silesia 
ought  only  to  be  attempted  when  me  chances 
of  success  altogether  outweighed  the  hazard  of 
defeat,  and  when  Austria  was  properly  sustain- 
ed by  powerful  allies.  France,  moreover,  must 
be  induced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assist  the 
enterprise. 

Thcsel  thoughts  of  Kaunitz  commanded  the 
warm  assent  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  they  em- 
body the  principles  which  thenceforth  detor- 
mined  the  policy  of  Austria.  Herr  Arneth 
shows  the  lalsehood  of  the  rumour  once  cur- 
rent that  the  plan  was  kept  secret,  and  that 
its  discoveiT  painfully  affected  the  Emperor, 
and  gave  nse  to  a  scene  between  him  and 
Kaunitz.  The  popular  myths  of  this  kind 
probably  arose  from  the  divergence  which  ex- 
isted between  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and 
those  of  Kaunitz.  The  prevalent  belief  that 
Kaunitz  at  Vienna  made  preparations  for  open- 
ing direct  negotiations  with  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour is  equally  unfounded.  The  most 
secret  documents  in  the  Vienna  archives  con- 
tain no  trace  of  the  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
when  Kaunitz  went  as  envoy  to  Paris  he  at 
first  met  with  such  difficulties,  and  found  the 
attitude  of  the  French  court  so  wavering,  that 
he  quite  despaired  of  realizing^  his  programme 
for  separating  France  from  Prussia,  and  ad- 
vised the  Empress  to  put  away  her  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Silesia,  to  free  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  all  anxiety,  and  thus  to  draw  him  into 
an'alliance  with  Austria  and  the  naval  powers 
(p.  832).  Herr  Arneth  also  shows  that  the 
motives  for  the  recall  of  Kaunitz  from  Paris 
did  not  imply  any  radical  change  in  the  policy 
of  Austria,  as  fiwof  recently  supposeo,  but 
arose  more  from  personal  than  public  motives, 
especially  from  the  incapacity  of  Ulfeld.  Still, 
the  increasing  discord  between  England  and 
France,  and  ue  subsequent  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  Western  Powers,  revealed 
to  this  statesman,  who  was  thenceforward  to 
lead  the  policy  of  Austria,  that  he  must  decide 
either  for  the  French  or  for  the  English  alli- 
ance. Kaunitz,  like  the  Empress,  regarded 
the  recovery  of  Silesia  as  the  only  object 
which  should  induce  Austria  to  participate  in 
the  war.  He  indeed  qualified  the  occasion  as 
inopportune,  and  would  fain  have  avoided 
being  mixed  up  in  the  concerns  of  the  Western 
Powers,  which  were  indifferent  to  Austria; 
but  having  been  once  compelled  to  take  up 
arms,  he  thought  it  best  to  turn  them  against 
the  hereditary  enemy,  from  whose  grasp  the 


only  satisfactory  prize  was  to  be  wrested  (p. 
876).  The  attitude  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment,' which  demanded  with  threats  and  re- 
proaches that  Austria  should  at  once  send  the 
twenty-five  or  thir^  thousand  men  she  had 
promised  to  the  Netherlands,  provoked  an 
energetic  reply  from  Kaiuiitz  (p.  379),  which 
forms  a  sort  of  diplomatic  introduction  to  the 
rupture  that  soon  followed  between  Austria 
and  England,  though  Kaunitz  himself  called  it 
a  touch-stone  to' prove  how  far  he  might  count 
on  the  alliance  of  the  naval  powers.  The  news 
of  the  impending  invasion  of  the  Netherlands 
by  France  persuaded  the  Austrian  Goiisemment 
to  renounce  all  thought  of  neutrality,  and  to 
prepare  for  concluding  an  alliance  wi&  France. 
The  point  now,  according  to  Kaunitz,  was  "to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  a  great  power  with  the 
conviction  that  all  its  preceding  system  had 
been  in  contradiction  with  its  true  interests,  to 
destroy  the  old  French  hostility  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  radically  to  transform 
the  national  character  of  the  whole  ministry  " 
(p.  896).  Herr  Arneth  does  not  deny  that  to 
obtain  this  end  all  sorts  of  petty  personal  ser^ 
vices  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  that 
the  imperial  court  did  not  scorn  the  good 
offices  of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  but  he 
refers  only  to  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  Kaunitz,  not  to  any  between  her  and  the 
Empress;  and  moreover  he  denies  that  she 
had  any  direct  influence  of  importance  on  the 
turn  of  the  negotiations.  They  were  brought 
to  a  close  parSy  by  the  Anglo-Prussian  alli- 
ance of  January  1756,  partly  by  the  willing- 
ness of  Austrian  statesmen  to  sacrifice  the 
Netherlands  if  they  Were  indemnified  in  re- 
turn by  the  restitution  of  Silesia.  "  The  loss 
of  the  Netherlands  Kaunitz  declared  would  be 
richly  compensated,  if  it  should  be  possible, 
hj  that  means,  to  seciu'e  the  weakening  of  the 
kmg  of  Prussia;  as  compared  with  the  re- 
covery of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  the  loss  of  the 
Netherlands  ought  to  be  held  a  great  gain,  and 
nothing  could  be  happier  or  more  acceptable 
to  the  house  of  Austria,"  With  the  threaten- 
ing appeals  of  Frederick  at  Vienna,  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  into  Saxony,  every 
hope  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  between  the 
German  powers  vanished ;  the  war  broke  out, 
which  for  seven  years  exhausted  the  endurance 
of  the  populations  of  Germany.  It  has  been 
dispute  whether  Frederick,  from  what  he  had 
discovered  about  the  machinations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, was  justified  in  breaking  the  peace 
and  invading  Saxony.  The  opinion  has  been 
maintained  that  if  he  had  left  his  sword  in  the 
scabbard  nO  war  would  have  broken  out 
Herr  Arneth  has  very  impartially  discussed 
these  questions,  which  have  been  vehemently 
debated  since  the  days  of  Hertzberg  to  those 
of  Vitzthum  and  Klopp.  The  armed  invasion 
of  a  peaceful  neighbour,  who  had  studiously 
avoided  any  appearance  of  military  preparation 
against  Prussia,  the  alleged  *^  harmless  march  ^' 
through  Saxony  was  neither  strategically  nor 
politically  justifiable.  But  Frederick  might 
with  justice  have  made  a  ^rect  inroad  into 
Austria  or  Bohemia,  to  thwart  the  schemes 
which  Herr  Arneth  has  now  proved  to  have 
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29.  Dk.  David  Strauss,  having  witlidrawn 
more  and  more  from  theology,  has  occupied 
himself  instead  with  historicAland  biographical 
labours,  and  has  recently  pliblishcd  a  hook  on 
Voltaire,  The  subject  was  not  uncongenial  to 
the  cast  of  the  author's  ntind ;  and  bo  was 
sure  to  appnMcb  it  with  oareful  study  and 
great  ncuteness.  In  determining  his  point  of 
view,  he  first  invokes  the  Judgment  of  Goothe, 
for  whom  Voltaire  was  the  most  typical  repre- 
sentative of  French  literature,  and  then  adds 
that  he  symbolizes  also  the  spirit  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Thus  he  regards  him  under 
French  conditions,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
general  development  of  the  time:  and  accord- 
{nsly  he  so  depicts  his  life  and  diaracter  as  to 
bring  his  literary  works  into  connection  with 
persona)  events.  His  aim  is  to  write  neither  a 
panegyric,  nor  an  accusation,  nor  a  defence, 
nut  an  Impartial  narrative  in  which  light  and 
shade  are  cqnitably  blanded ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  book  corresponds  to  this  design.  Not  one 
of  the  many  fanlta  of  Voltaire's  character  is 
passed  over  in  sflenc^  while  manv  kindly 
mils  and  instances  of  active  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  his  feUow-creatures  are  exhibited ; 
and  so  also  with  the  defects  and  the  real  merits 
of  his  writings.  In  judging  the  passionate 
vehemence,  so  often  rude  and  vulgar,  with 
which  Voltaire  attacked  whatever  he  regarded 


must  be  kept  in  view:  "It  was  the  furies  of 
the  St  Bartholomew,  of  the  Dragonades,  and 
of  the  AlbigcnsiaD  crusade^  which  in  Voltaire 
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turned  their  torches  against  ChristJani^,"  He 
also  points  out  tliat  the  well-known  words 
"EcrasoE  I'infime"  referred  not  to  Christ,  as 
they  are  often  understood,  but  to  the  Church. 
The  worst  feature  in  Voltaire's  religious  posi- 
tion was  his  contempt  for  the  common  people, 
whom  he  called  canaille.  For  them,  he  held, 
the  superstition  of  Christianity  was  cood 
enough,  while  the  light  of  philosophy  ^one 
for  the  intellectual  add  educated  classes  alone. 
Dr.  Strauss,  in  censuring  this  view,  dooa  not 
perceive  that  it  contains  the  root-secret  of  the 
whole  philosophy  of  that  age,  which  despised 
a  revelation  addressed  to  tne  masE  of  man- 
kind, and  valued  only  those  truths  which  wm 
attained  by  the  investigation  of  human  reason. 
The  same  ground  in.  this  respect  is  occupied 
by  the  Hegelian  doctrine,  which  recogniaaa  in 
rdigion  merely  a  lower  d^ree  of  truth,  to 
bo  perfected  only  by  speci^tion ;  and  hence 
the  secret  sympathy  which  Dr.  StrAuss  feeU 
for  Voltaire  and  his  adherents,  in  whose  writ- 
ings also  other  disciples  of  Hegel  have  alreadr 
displayed  a  special  interest  The  present  bow 
is  written  calmly,  simply,  and  clearly,  hut  with 
the  same  dryness  that  characterizes  all  the 
author's  works. 

SO.  Herb  Vivekot's  polemical  vigour  is  so 
well  known  that  no  surprise  will  bo  occasioned 
by  bis  beginning  his  new  work  on  TTtugut 
and  his  Political  SytUm  by  some  severe  r«- 
marks  on  what  he  calls  the  spurious  hiKtory  of 
Hllusser,  Treitschk^  and  SybeL  He  has 
already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  ad- 
versaries retract  in  some  important  pdnts, 
especially  Sybel,  who,  upon  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  Austrian  archives,  wa.i  induced  to  form 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  character  of  Thugut. 
Probably  Hjiueser,  also,  if  he  had  lived  to  r«*d 
the  Viennese  papers  published  by  IleiT  Vive- 
not.  Professor  UuSer,  and  others,  would  haw 
modified  his  judgment  of  the  Austrian  vtb- 
mier;  and  it  woiidd  perhaps  be  well  if  Hen' 
Vivonot  were  now  to  put  an  end  to  his  quarrel 
with  his  recently  deceased  opponent.  At  any 
hardly  justided  in  quoting  and-at- 
HSusser's  a  character  of  Thugut 
never  printed  during  Hiiusser's  life- 
time or  with  his  assent,  but  is  extracted  from 
his  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  printed 
after  his  death.  In  his  German  Uistoiy 
HSusser  has  expressed  himself  more  cautiously 
about  Thugut;  and  he  is  not  responsible  for 
what  his  pupils  may  have  published  from  bis 
remains. "  At  least  earn  suould  he  taken  to 
indicate  in  which  of  his  works  the  ideas  in 
question  are  found.  Once  more,  Herr  Vivenot 
goes  too  far  when,  in  contrast  wiUi  the  dark 

Eicture  of  Thugut  alleged  to  have  been  dtsvo 
yHilusser,  he  says  that  Thugut's  state  papers 
exhibit  in  combination  the  genius  of  Pitt  and 
of  Camot,  or  when  he  argues  tbat  the  letter  of 
Thugut  to  Colloredo,  of  Uie  5th  of  May  17B9, 
is  sufficient  to  clear  the  Austrian  premier  from 
the  imputation  of  having  organized  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Rastatt  envoys.  Thugut  may 
not  have  been  compromised  in  that  matter; 
but  a  simple  letter  in  which  ho  expresses  hit 
abhorrence  of  the  foot  cannot  be  accepted  as 
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a  full  proof  of  his  iimocence.  One  fact  Herr 
Yivenot  has  clearly  established  by  his  publica- 
tion of  Thugut's  correspondence  with  Cobenzl, 
>nz,^  the  deep  distrust,  and  even  hatred,  with 
which  the  Austrian  premier  regarded  Prussia. 
Almost  eyery  despatch  contains  such  phrases 
as  this:  "cette  cour  de  Berlin  qui  ne  ccsse 
d%K;umuler  les  plus  noires perfidies"  (IS  Nov. 
1794)^  or,  ^*la  cour  de  Berlin  r^arde  dans 
I'avenir  une  alliance  ayec  les  brigands  de  la 
France,  comme  une  vue  digne  de  sa  politique, 
et  comme  la  seule  ressource,  depuis  que  les 
exces  reyoltants  de  sa  deloyaut^  lui  out  de  la 
part  des  autres  cours  dtd  k  jamais  touto  con- 
tianoe"  (29  Nov.  1794).  By  the  discovery  of 
the  Prussian  negotiations  at  Basle  with  the 
French  republic  (pp.  48,  68),  Thugut's  ani- 
mosity against  Prussia  could  only  be  in- 
creased ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  turned  these 
revelations  to  account  in  his  relations  with 
Kussia,  and  constantly  accused  and  denounced. 
Prussia  to  the  Czarina,  was  equally  undigni- 
fied and  imprudent  The  documents  published 
by  Herr  Vivenot  are  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  designs  with  which  Thugut 
connected  the  continuance  of  the  French  war. 
Sybel  and  Hfiusser  were  clearly  wrong  in  as- 
cribing to  him  a  wish  for  a  partition  of  Tur- 
key. He  looked  on  a  Russo^Turkish  war  as 
a  great  calamity ;  such  a  war,  "  une  guerre  od 
les  forces  de  la  Russie  seraient  occupees  con- 
tre  la  Porte,  livrerait  I'Autri^he  enticement  k 
.  la  merci  de  la  Prusse.*'  In  the  case  of  France 
being  conquered,  he  desired  to  recover  the  old 
Netherland  frontier,  including  Artois,  Lor- 
xaine,  the  three  bishoprics,  and  the  rest  of  the 
old  Austrian  possessions  in  Alsace.  If  no  in- 
demnification was  to  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Venice 
and  Poland.  He  did  not  however  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  assimilation  of  the  former 
German  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
the  recovery  and  still  more  the  preservation 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine^  might  involve  great 
difficulties^  **n  s'ecoulera  un  ten^s  bien 
considerable,  peut-etre  toute  la  generation  pr6- 
sente,  avant  qu'on  puisse  se  flatter  de  voir 
renaitre  la  tranquillite  et  Thabitude  de  Tobeis- 
sance  dans  des  contrees  habitees  dVn  peuple 
profondement  perverti  par  les  principes  de- 
structeurs  qui  ont  envahi  la  surface  de  la 
France;  on  se  trouvera  par  consequent  dans 
la  necessity  absolue  d'y  entretenir  toujours  un 
pied  de  troupes  tr^s  nombreux  qui  absorbent 
tous  les  revenus  du  pays  sans  ajouteraucun 
poids  aux  forces  de  TAutriche."  The  original 
appendixes,  Nos.  xviii.-xxxv.,  concern  the 
genesis  and  contents  of  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
vention of  January  6,  1796,  which  Sybel  has 
fflialified  as  the  greatest  act  of  Thugut's  apoli- 
tical career,  while  Herr  Vivenot  endeavoiu's  to 
prove  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  secret  decla- 
ration of  Ibat  date  is  concerned,  it  was  an  in- 
dependent act  of  Cobenzl,  which  however  was 
afterwards  ratified  and  wproved  by  Thugut 
In  a  second  volume,  whicn  is  soon  to  follow, 
Herr  Vivenot  proposes  to  give  Thugut's  corres- 
pondence from  January  25,  1795,  to  the  peace 
of  LunevDle. 


81.  The  last  volume  of  Herr  Hettner's  HU- 
tory  of  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury succeeds,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  relating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  classical  ideas  in  the 
literature  dominated  by  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
His  account  of  the  friendship  of  these  great 
men,  and  the  influence  which  each  exercised 
►  upon  the  writings  of  the  other,  is,  perhaps,  tlie 
most  useful  part  of  the  book,  which  includes  also 
an  elaborate  chapter  on  Kant^  a  shorter  notice 
of  the  contemporary  movement  in  music  and 
art,  and  a  cursory  view  of  the  rise  of  the  new 
romantic  schools,  and  of  the  writers  who,  like 
H51deriin,  Klingdr,  and  FSrster,  preserved  the 
traditions  of  the  period  of  storm  and  stress 
long  after  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  become  in- 
different not  to^  say  hostile  to  its  tendencies. 

The  preceding  volume  brought  Goethe  down 
to  the  eve  of  his  Italiah  h^ira.  The  Iphigenie 
avf  TauriSy  the  first  work  composed  with  his 
new  aspirations  after  repose  and  light,  was  a 
failure  m  Germany ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  remained  a  sufferer  from  the  want  of  a  pub- 
lic sufficiently  educated  to  be  a  restraint  upon 
his  literary  impulses.  He  had  numbers  of  iso- 
lated admirers ;  but  the  popular  applause  and 
sympathy  which  greeted  Gdtz  and  Werther 
was  withheld  from  his  maturer  productions. 
After  the  friendship  with  Schiller  began,  the 
effects  of  this  want  of  harmony  between  Goethe 
and  his  age  were  not  felt ;  for  the  two  poets 
were  powerful  enough,  when  acting  together, 
to  make  a  public  opinion  for  themselves.  But 
when  Goethe  was  again  alone,  the  attacks  to 
which  his  moral  principles  and  his  political 
attitude  were  exposed  were  only  natural  ex- 
pressions of  jealousy  at  seeing  one  man,  self- 
contained  and  self-sufficient,  following  per- 
sistently a  track  which  was  not  that  of  ms  age. 

Herr  Hettner  traces,  through  all  their  dissi- 
milarity of  fate  and  temperament,  a  degree  of 
parallelism  between  the  intellectual  history 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Both  attained  an  early 
renown  by  works  on  which  they  soon  learned 
to  look  with  modified  scorn;  both  attached 
supreme  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  theh* 
nature ;  ana  both  were  in  part  hampered  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  ideal  by  the  identity  of  the  ob- 
ject and  instrument  in  self-culture.  But  the 
most  real  point  of  resemblance  is  that,  at  cor- 
responding periods  of  their  career,  they  both 
sought  and  found  relief  from  ideal  disenchant- 
ments  in  what, seemed  the  safer  region  of  scien- 
tific research.  Schiller's  historical  studies  and 
Goethe's  botanical  and  anatomical  discoveries 
served  in  some  sort  to  take  the  place  of  healthy 
social  or  political  action ;  and  it  was  with  renew- 
ed vigour  that  they  turned  from  them  to  fresh 
poetical  creations.  Schiller  as  a  historian  is 
separated  from  Goethe  as  a  man  of  science  by 
all  the  difference  there  is  between  untaught 
genius  and  untrained  talent;  but  both  had 
gained  when  the  maxim,  "  Willst  du  ins  Unend- 
Uche  schreiteiL  gch  im  Sndlichen  ^ach  alien 
Seiten,"  had  tak^  the  place  of  a  vague  craving 
after  infinity.  Herr  Hettner  traces  the  different 
steps  by  wnich  they  had  arrived  at  the  same 

Eoint  of  devotion  to  Greek  models — Goethe 
ndingin  them  his  ideal  of  sensuous  beauty 
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and  perfect  form,  Schiller  the  satisfaction  of 
intellectual  tastes  for  which  the  legitimate  con- 
clusions of  his  Kantian  philosophy  were  too 
severe.  Thus  Schiller's  poetry  exhibits  the 
more  truly  classical  ideas,  Qoethe's  the  more 
truly  classical  spirit,  at  least  where  the  latter  has 
a  subject  drawn  from  living  experience  or  real  be- 
lief. The  joint  publication  of  the  Xenien  forms 
an  epoch  rather  in  literary  history  than  in  litera-' 
ture ;  for  though  the  writers  threw  down  their 
challenge  in  the  interests  of  enlightenment,  their 
wit  and  satire  were  of  a  rather  sledge-hammer 
sort,  perhaps  not  too  ponderous  forHs  purpose, 
but  not  light  enough  for  mce  or  beauty.  For 
perfection  of  form  Herr  Hettoer  is  inclined  to 
place  Hermann  und  Dorothea  almost  in  the 
first  place;  but  this  half-epic  essay  was  fol- 
lowed in  1797,  which  he  calls  the  ballad  year, 
by  a  practical  declaration  that  the  true  modem 
equivalent  of  the  epic  is  the  ballad.  Goethe's 
and  Schiller's  masterpieces  in  this  kind  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly,  the  latter  still  choos- 
ing his  subjects  chiefly  from  the  antique,  the 
former  showing  antique  power  in  the  treatment 
of  transitional  themes.  During  all  this  time 
Schiller  is  represented  as  first  stimulating  and 
then  emulating  his  greater  friend.  The  climax 
of  their  Hellcnizing  zeal  was  reached  about  this 
time  when  Goethe  translated  Voltaire^S  Maho- 
met^ pronounced  his  own  Iphigenie  **  verteu- 
felt  human,''  and  decided  that  Shakespeare's 
genius  was  pre-emimently  undramatic. 

Here  Schiller's  development  ends ;  and  Herr 
Hettner's  detailed  criticisms  on  his  different 
plays  rest  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  to 
oe  tried  by  classical  canons  of  criticism,  though 
the  motives  which  they  borrow  from  classical 
belief  have  lost  their  power  over  a  modem  au- 
dience. With  Goethe  the  case  is  different ;  he 
lived  too  long  for  continuous  growth,  «nd  his 
mental  biography  fell  into  cycles.  After  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  struggle  for  political  liberty 
in  his  prime,  he  dreamed  in  his  old  age  of  pro- 
moting individual  freedom  by  schemes  of  mys- 
tical socialism.  But  these  very  schemes  are  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  wilfully  out  of  harmony 
with  his  contemporaries ;  and,  in  pofnt  of  fact, 
Herr  Hettner  seems  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
breadth  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  two 
chief  figures  in  his  picture  from  the  surround- 
ing multitude.  Though  Goethe  cannot  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  school,  the  schools  which 
arose  after  him  would  have  been  different  with- 
out his  influence.  This  is  the  principal  weak- 
ness of  the  book  as  a  history  of  literature  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but,  if  it  /ails  to  esti- 
mate exactly  the  relations  and  proportions  of 
the  many  literary  tendencies  to  which  that  pe- 
riod gave  birth^  it  contains  much  intelligent 
criticism,  and  tmstworthv  accounts  of  what 
may  be  called  the  biographical  episodes  in  the 
history  of  letters. 

82.  Thk  last  volume  of  Schelling's  Letters, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  begins  with  his 
residence  at  Erlongen,  in  1821.  He  had  gone 
there  from  Munich^  in  order  to  enloy  undis- 
turbed leisure  for  his  studies  ;  and  he  deliver- 
ed there  a  very  successful  series  of  lectures. 
Wherever  he  went,  indeed,  this  success  attended 


him  ;  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  instructors  mat  the  German  univtfsi- 
ties  had  ever  produced.  In  1827,  King  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  summoned  him  back  to  Muiii<^ 
where  he  became  conservator-general  of  the 
scientific  collections  of  the  kingdom,  and  taught 
in  the  newly-established  university.  Hewts 
treated  with  much  distinction,  and  was  in  ctn- 
fidential  relations  with  the  Crown  Prince,  after- 
wards Maximilian  n.,  who  was  his  pupil  He 
now  again  and  again  announced  the  publication 
of  his  new  system,  but  as  often  again  delayed 
its  appearance,  because  the  finishing  touch 
seemed  wanting;  and,  in  fact,  down  to  his 
death  he  published  nothing  more  of  import- 
ance. Much  of  hifl  new  teaching,  indeed,  be- 
came known  through  his  lectures,  but  only  in 
a  fragmentary  and  unauthentic  way.  It  was 
constantly  spoken  o^  but  as  a  secret  yet  unfo- 
thomed.  He  was  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  my- 
thical person.  Among  his  special  admirers  wm 
Frederick  William  iv.  of  Prussia,  who  abhorred 
Hegel's  system  as  a  rationalist-pantheistic  phi- 
losophy, and  hoped  by  means  of  Schellhig  to 
be  able  to  suppress  the  school.  When  Crown 
Prince,  he  had  tried  to  draw  Schellmg  to  Ber- 
lin, but  onlv  succeeded  in  1841  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne.  The  philosopher  wu 
now  received  with  eager  expectation,  and  found 
a  numerous  and  brilnant  audience,  comprising, 
besides  the  students,  many  professors  and  men 
of  the  world.  His  lectures  on  Philosophy, 
Mythology,  and  Revelation,  which  were  pre- 
ceded bv  a  criticism  of  the  whole  rationalist 
philosophy,  constituted  an  event  They  at 
least  considerably  weakened  the  authority  of 
Hegers  school,  and  awakened  a  now  spirit  To 
publish  them,  however,  no  persuasion  could  in- 
duce him ;  and  when  one  d  his  opponents,  the 
well-known  theologian  Paulus,  caused  some  of 
them  to  be  printed,  in  order  to  be  able  to  criti- 
cise them,  Schelling  instituted  a  prosecution 
for  piracy.  The  failure  of  this  prosecution 
vexed  him  extrcmelv,  as  he  wished  to  have  his 
system  considered  his  own  personal  property. 
He  continued  his  lectures  till  1846,  from  which 
time  he  was  again  silent,  being  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  his  studies.  On  a  journey  to 
Pf effers  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1854^ 
he  died  peacefully  on  the  20th  of  Au^st,  at 
Bagatz,  in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  in  his  eigb- 
ti^tn  year.  There  Maximilian  ii.  of  Bavaria 
has  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

The  letters  given  in  the  present  volume  are 
chiefly  on  personal  matters.  Some  which  re- 
late to  philosophy  are  addressed  to  Victor 
Cousin,  who,  as  Schelling  explains  to  him,  had 
a  verv  imperfect  conception  of  his  svstem, 
though  he  was  regarded  in  France  as  the  pro- 
founaest  master  of  the  Oerman  philosophy. 
Others  are  addressed  to  various  of  his  papus 
and  adherents,  and  are  veiy  bitter  against  the 
Hegelians.  He  speaks  of  Hegel's  svstem  as  a 
mere  episode  in  German  philosophy,  which 
must  be  entirely  put  aside  before  the  r^t 
path  can  be  regained.  His  judgment  of  SUhl 
also  is  observable.  Stahl  is  often  regarded  ts 
one  of  his  genume  disciples ;  but  the  master 
calls  him  a  vain  man,  who  has  understood  but 
little  of  the  system,  and  has  fallen  into  a  ntf- 
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row  orthodoxy  which,  for  his  own  part,  h%  repu- 
diates. It  was  Schelling^s  hahit  to  condemn 
harshly,  and  often  passionately,  what  did  not 
please  him.  He  held  himself  supreme  in  the 
domain  of  intellect,  and  demondeid  recognition 
not  as  a  constitutional  king  hut  as  an  autocrat 
He  accordingly  regarded  the  deyelopment  of 
philosophy  as  his  personal  affair,  so  that  it  de- 
pended on  his  own  will  how  much  of  the  new 
truth  which  he  helie^ed  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered should  be  imparted  to  the  world. 
Here  he  manifestly  failed  and  greatly  damaged 
his  own  influence.  It  was  not  until  i^ter  nis 
death  that  his  comprehensive  writings  on  po- 
sitive philosophy  were  published  by  his  son. 
And  the  time  had  now  become  very  vmfavour- 
able  for  the  spread  of  this  new  teaching. 
Generallv  speaking,  the  interest  in  speculative 
philosophy  had  decreased  in  Gurmanv;  the 
course  of  things  since  1848  had  pusned  all 
deeper  researches  into  the  background ;  ques- 
tions of  current  politics  alone  excited  universal 
sympathy ;  and  these  were  the  very  questions 
from  which  Schelling  had  always  stood  aloof. 
Nature,  art,  and  religion  were  the  three  great 
subjects  which  occupied  his  mind ;  and  as  his 
earlier  philosophy  was  essentially  directed  to 
nature,  so  his  later  studies  were  devoted  to  re- 
ligion. His  teaching  demanded  an  earnestness 
of  thought  in  which  the  age  was  wanting. 
Thus  political  party-feeling  warped  the  pubhc 
judgment,  since  the  popular  liberalism  of  the 
day  connected  his  doctrines  with  political  re- 
action, and  regarded  him  as  hostile  to  freedom. 
Schelling,  however,  had  himself  characterized 
his  new  system  as  peculiarly  the  system  of 
freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  purely  rationalist 
philosophy  of  his  predecessors,  according  to 
which  everything  develops  from  the  necessity 
of  thought ;  and  he  nev-er  sought  to  limit  in- 
tellectual development,  but  always  upheld  the 
fullest  freedom  of  inquiry. 


88.  The  centenary  of  the  philosopher  Fichte 
having  been  celebrated  in  Germany  some  years 
ago,  the  disciples  of  Hegel  in  like  manner  pro- 
posed to  make  the  centenary  of  their  master, 
the  27th  of  August  1870,  a  national  festival 
The  sudden  outbreak  of  w^  interfered  with 
the  design ;  but  even  without  this  hindrance 
the  interest  of  the  occasion  would  have  been 
restricted.  For  HegeVs  name  has  never  enlist- 
ed such  popular  sympathy  amon^  the  Germans 
as  that  of  Fichte.  His  authority  has  always 
been  confined  to  scientific  circles ;  and  even 
there  it  is  decreasing.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  in  Berlin,  which  was  once  the  head- 
quarters of  his  school,  but  where  at  present  he 
nnds  few  representatives.  Amongst  these 
there  is  no  very  considerable  name ;  and  they 
are  men  who  have  already  grown  old,  while  the 
yoimger  scholars  and  writers  no  longer  declare 
for  Hegclianism,  but  many  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  against  it 

In  anticipation  of  the  festival,  Professor 
Hosenkrantz  published,  in  1869,  his  Hegel  aU 
deutscher  National-pnilosoph,  which  made 
little  impression ;  and  now  Herr  Michelet  has 
issued  at  Berlin  a  centenary  work  with  the 


mcM'e  pretentious  title  oiMegelder  unwiderUgte 
Welt^Mlosoph,  The  author  occupies  in  Hegel' s 
school  the  position  of  the  old  Guard,  who 
^^die,  but  do  not  surrender."  He  believes 
in  the  unbroken  power  of  the  master,  and  wiU 
defend  the  flag  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
He  has  written  much  in  furtherance  of  He^ePs 
system :  and  he  even  founded  a  periodical, 
called  ier  Gedanhe,  which  however  developed 
no  original  thoughts,  and  died  from  lack  of 
interest  He  justifies  his  description  of  Hesel 
as  the  "  unwiderlegte  Welt-philosoph,"  on  tne 
ground  "  that  for  forty  years,  however  many 
ephemeral  pigmies  have  attempted  to  scale  and 
overtop  this  piant  of  a  century,  all  of  them 
have  been  miserablv  repelled  by  the  brazen 
armour  of  his  inteuect,  and  hurled  to  earth 
from  the  height  of  his  shoulders."  This  is  so 
far  true  that  since  Hegel  no  other  philosopher 
has  attained  equal  supremacy  in  Germany,  or 
indeed  in  Europe ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so  much 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  HegePs  system  as 
an  indication  that  philosophical  speculation  is 
undergoing  a  chanse.  The  purely  metaphysical 
problems  which  nave  occupied  the  human 
mind  since  Descartes  seem  to  have  been  given  up 
precisely  under  the  reaction  produced  by  H<^ers 
failure  to  solve  them..  According  to  Herr 
Michelet,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hegelian  system 
contains  the  final  and  absolute  truth.  For 
Hegel,  he  says,  was  the  first  who  included  the 
principles  of  all  former  systems,  ant  thereby 
rendered  his  own  comprehensive  of  all,  leaving 
no  room  for  the  independent  growth  of  a  new 
system,  which  could  only  proceed  from  and  be 
a  further  development  of  his  own ;  secondly, 
he  discovered  uie  absolute  method  which 
makes  the  process  of  thought  so  rigorously 
certain  as  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  result ; 
ai^d  thirdly,  he  explained  the  development  of 
the  world  by  the  development  of  thought,  be- 
cause thinlung  and  being  are  identical.  No 
doubt,  if  these  three  propositions  were  conced- 
ed the  Hegelian  system  would  be  unassailable ; 
the  net  would  allow  of  no  escape.  In  fact 
however  they  are  mere  assertions. 

Having  in  this  manner  proved  his  master  to 
be  irrefutable,  Herr  Michelet  endeavours  to 
sketch  in  a  few  words  the  chief  results  of  his 
system.  He  then  turns  against  Trendelenburg, 
as  one  of  his  ablest  opponents,  and  speaks  of 
his  controversy  with  Euno  Fischer,  and  his 
defeat  which  however  in  reality  concerned 
Kant  and  not  Hegel.  He  further  speaks  of 
the  young  philosopher  Bartmann,  who  tried  to 
found  a  new  system  under  the  name  of  *^  die 
philosophie  des  Unbewussten,"  and  whose 
work  attracted  attention  by  its  paradoxes, 
though  it  is  based  chieflv  on  Schopenhauer, 
and  ends  like  him  in  nihilism.  At  last  Herr 
Michelet  turns  upon  Professor  Harms,  whose 
name  is  little  known  and  whose  works  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  but  who  now 
occupies  the  chair  of  Hegel  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.  This  circumstance  has  moved  Herr 
Michelet^ s  indignation,  and  given  occasion  to 
the  onslaught  with  wnich  he  concludes.  His 
work  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  credit  of 
HegeFs  philosophy,  but  raSier  constitutes  a 
proclamation  of  its  decay. 
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S4.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer's  Life  of  VUcourU  Palmerston  woiid  not 
have  been  a  better  book  if  the  writer  had  ad- 
hered to  his  first  idea,  and  sketched  his  hero 
as  he  had  sketched  Mr.  Canning  in  his  BUtofi- 
cal  Characters.  The  temptation  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  large  collection  of  private  letters 
placed  in  his  hands  was  naturally  great ;  but 
the  limitations  necessarily  imposed  on  the  use 
of  such  materials,  within  five  years  of  Lord 
Palmerston' s  death,  detract  considerably  from 
their  interest,  while  the  length  to  which  the 
book  extends  in  consequence  stands  in  the 
way  of  any  comprehensive  view  of  Lord 
Palmerston* s  character  and  position.  Another 
volume  of  HiBtorlcal  Characters  would  have 
shown  Lord  Palmerston  painted  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer :  a  full  publication  of  diaries  and  cor- 
respondence may  hereafter  show  Lord  Palmer- 
ston painted  by  himself :  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  book  give  a  combination 
which  lacks  to  some  extent  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  both  plans. 

Lord  Palmerston' fl  journal  begins  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  deserves  notice 
for  the  entire  absence  of  most  of  the  Qualities 
which  afterwards  helped  to  give  him  his  fame. 
If  his  youth  were  to  be  judged  exclusively  by 
this    production,  he   must  be   set  down  as 
Bomewing  of  a  prig.     None  of  his  remarks 
show  aiy  humour,  and  only  one  any  political 
shrewdness.     Of  Napoleon  i.  he  says :  **  It  is 
a  singular  circmnstance  in  Buonaparte's  politi- 
cal conduct  that^  so  far  from  concealing  his 
designs,  he  purposely  publishes  even  the  most 
violent  of  his  projected  innovations  some  time 
before  they  are  put  in  execution ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  uniformly  been  that,  instead  of 
being  alarmed  and  prepared    to    resist,   the 
world    has,    by    anticipating    conquests    and 
changes,    become    by  degrees    reconciled    to 
them."    Even  at  this  early  period,  however. 
Lord  Palmerston's  natural  good  sense  appears 
to  great  advantage  in  the  letters  relating  to  his 
estates  in  the  north  of  Sligo.     On  his  first 
visit  in  1808,  he  describes  this  as  a  tract  of 
country  six  miles  long  by  two  broad,  bounded 
by  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the 
other,  wholly  unimproved,  without  roads,  and 
infested  with  midme-men.     Some  years  later 
he  had  built  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  had  made 
roads  along  which  to  carry  .sea-sand  to  tho 
farmers  and  peat  to  the  fishermen,  had  begun 
bringing  the  hoes  under  cultivation  and  turn- 
ing 600  acres  of  blowifig  land  into  pasture,  had 
established  a  linen-market  and  schools,  was 
selling  lime  to  his  neighbours  at  twopence  a 
barrel  less  than  what  It  could  be  bought  at 
elsewhere,  and  yet  at  a  profit  of  some  thirty 
per  cent  to  himself,  aiid  was  on  such  good 
terms  with  his  tenants  that,  on  one  of  his  visits, 
he  found  one  of  them  "  building  a  good  house 
two  stories  high,  and  to  have  a  slated  roof, 
which  when  finished  will  not  cost  him  less 
than  £150,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  of  which 
he  is  merely  tenant-at-will."    The  same  com- 
mon sense  was  shown  in  his  preference  in  1809 
for  the  subordinate  post  of  Secretary  at  War 
over  the  Chancellorship  bf    the  Exchequer. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  truly  says  that  "nineteen 


out  of  twenty  young  men  either  hastily  grasp 
at  the  highest  post  they  can  get,  or  shrinldng 
from  the  temptation  to  be  great  in  their  youth, 
consent  to  embrace  mediocrity  in  after  years." 
Certainly  there  was  no  undue  haste  in  Lord 
Palmerston' s  progress  to  eminence.  He  ^^ 
mained  Secretary  at  "War  for  nineteen  years; 
and  during  this  period  the  utmost  that  his 
biographer  can  find  to  say  of  him  is  that, 
though  he  "advocated  officially  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  force  which  was  thought  necessary 
to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  he  never  spoke 
in  favour  of  any  of  those  measures  that  were 
adopted  to  suppress  public  liberty."  His  first 
breach  with  the  Tories  was  on  a  personal  ques- 
tion, the  opposition  offered  by  some  of  the 
ministers  to  his  election  for  Cambridge  in  1825. 
"Liverpool,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "has 
acted  as  he  alwavs  does  to  a  friend  in  personal 
questions — shabbUy.  timidly,  and  ill.  If  I  am 
neat,  I  have  told  him  he  must  find  another 
Secretary  at  War,  for  I  certainly  will  not  con- 
tinue in  office." 

The  most  interesting*  chapter  in  the  first 
volume  is  that  which  details  his  five  months' 
tenure  of  office  under  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
in  1828.    He  Joined  the  Ministry  as  one  of  "a 
party  representing  the  principles,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning;"  and  as 
such  he  soon  found  himself  in  constant  conflict 
with  the  section  of  the  Government  which  in- 
herited   the  views  of   Lord  Liverpool.    His 
journal  during    this  period  is   a  continuous 
record  of    Cabinet  disputes.    The  Ministers 
quarrelled  about  Greek  affairs,  about  the  Com 
Laws,  about  the  mode  of  dealing  with  dis- 
franchised boroughs ;  and  up6n  the  last  of 
these    questions    Mr.    Huskisson    and   Lord 
Palmerston  went  out  of  office.     The  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Huski8s6n's  forced  resignation 
are  given  in  peat  detail ;  but  the  most  notice- 
able fact  perhaps  in  this  part  of  the  journal  is 
the  repeated  tribute  it  nays  to  Sir  Robert  Peel: 
"Peel  is  so  right-headed  and  liberal,  and  so 
up  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times, 
that    he    smooths    difficulties    which   mig^t 
otherwise  be  insurmountable ;"  and  on  all  the 
points  which  came  before  the  Cabinet  he  was 
found  on  the  same  side  as  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton grew  weary  of  presiding  over  these  divided 
Councils.      Sir  Henry  Bulwer  remarics  that 
"  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Cabinet  Ministers,  once  said"  to  him  "that 
he  had  never  known  a  Cabinet  in  which  its 
members  did  not  dispute  more  amongst  them- 
selves during  their  coimcils  than  they  disputed 
with  their  antagonists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,"   But  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ante- 
cedents were  not  calculated  to  make  hun  tolc^ 
ant  of  such  disputes ;  and  Lord  Pahncrston's 
narrative  shows  unmistakeably  that  the  mis- 
understanding with  Mr.  Huskisson  was  merely 
an  "  occasion  of  getting  rid  of  a  disagreeable 
colleague,  .  .  .  seized  by  a  Prime  Minister  ac- 
customed to  keep  his  temper  under  control,  but 
not  accustomed  to  have  his  will  disobeyed."  Mr. 
Huskisson's  letter  to  the  Duke  was  open  to 
two  interpretations.    The  Duke  chose  to  think 
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it  meant  resignatioD,  and  ignored  every  ezpla- 
nntion,  whether  from  Mr.  HuskiiiEon  himself 
or  from  olhera,  which  went  to  place  it  in  » 
different  light  Lord  Pahnerston  nttnbutea 
this  detfrmioalion  to  the  indirect  iafluence  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberkod,  who  "had  heen 
tcUing  the  King  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  no  eoergv  or  dcdaion,  and  was  a£  weak  aa 
Goderich.  The  King  r^eat«d  this  to  those 
about  him  as  liis  own  opinion,  aod  from  them 
it  got  round  to  the  Duke,  and  nettled  and 
goaded  him  on  to  acta  of  violenct^.  The  King 
had  moTO  than  once  said  to  Huskisson  that  be 
was  much  disappointed  in  the  Duke;  that  be 
was  no  doubt  a  maxi  of  enen^j  and  decision  in 
the  field,  but  that  in  the  CSbinot  he  was  aa 
weak  and  undecided  as  Goderich." 

Lord  Palmerston's  (»trecr  as  Foreign  Seoro- 
tary  first  under  Lord  Qrev  and  then  under 
Lord  Melbourne  is  described  by  Sir  UenirBul- 
wer  as  "  constituting  the  foundatioq  of  that 
reputation  which  be  still  cnjovs  among  foreign 
nations."  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  caU  it  foundation  and  superstructura  too; 
for,  though  he  held  the  same  office  fi-om  184G 
to  1851,  it  was  under  circumstances  far  Ic^s 
favourable  to  bis  fame.  The  questions  which 
presented  tbcmselres  during  this  latter  period 
involved  poUtical  principles :  those  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  from  1820  to  1841  involved 
onlj  national  interests.  It  was  linhr  aq  "the 
Minister  of  England"  that  Lord  Palmerstoa 
had  anj  title  to  the  character  of  a  statesmen. 
His  later  forei^  policy  was  too  often  a  mere 
careless  adoption  of  liberal  commonplaces 
which,  a&  he  used  them,  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  beiof  truisms.  But  when  he  was  re- 
sisting the  designs  of  France  upon  Belgium  or 
upon  f^'pt  his  energy  and  boldneciS  were  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  letters  to  Lord 
Granville,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  printed 
b^  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  f  ullv  explain  the  impres- 
sion which  his  policy  left  on  Continental 
Governments.  "  Pray  take  oare  in  aU_your  con- 
versation with  Sebastian!  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  our  4esire  for  peace  will  never  lead 
us  to  submit  to  affront  either  in  language  or  in 
aet,"  comes,  in  almost  the  first  letter,  and  forms 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  series.  "  One  thing 
is  certain,"  he  writes,  when  the  French  had 
'  marched  troops  to  defend  Belgium  against  a 
Dutch  iuvatuon  and  then  shown  no  disposition 
to  withdraw  thorn,  "the  French  must  go  out 
of  Belgium,  or  we  have  a  general  war,  and  war 
in  a  ^ven  cumbei'  of  days."  In  respect  both 
of  Belgium  and  Egypt  he  carried  his  point ; 
but  it  may  he  doubted  whether,  as  regards 
Egypt,  he  did  not  make  difScultios  for  himself, 
by  not  combining  more  courtesy  with  bis  de^ 
traminatjon.  lie  paid  no  peculiitf  deference  Ui 
Talleyrand;  and  the  ^eat  diplomatist,  "ac- 
customed 1«  great  consideration  and  respect  in 
bis  own  country,  even  when  in  'disgrace,"  felt 
keenly  when  he  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  anterooms  of  tbe  Foreign  Offic% 
because  Lord  Palmers  ton's  appointments  wore 
not  kept  wiUi  exaclcess,  and  is  reported  "  to 
have  left  England  with  an  impression  as  to 
English  aiTOgance  and  presumption  which  in- 
duced him  to  advise  hia  rpyal  master  not  to 


n^ect  other  alliances."  The  position  taken 
up  by  Lord  Pa&nerston  in  1840— that  it  did 
not  consort  with  English  interests  to  allow 
Mehcmet  Ali  to  convert  Egypt  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  French  protection — 
was  unassailaole ;  and  for  the  most  part  he  had 
no  occasion  to  defend  it  by  arguments  founded 
on  the  poswble  regeneration  of  Turkey.  His 
convictions  on  this  point,  however,  were 
already  formed.  "All  that  we  hear,  eveiy 
day  of  the  week,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer, "  about  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire^ 
and  its  ]»eing  a  dead  body  or  a  sapless  trunk, 
and  so  forth,  is  pure  and  unadulterated  non- 
sense." It  does  not  appear  that  this  opinion 
rested  on  any  better  ground  than  the  inappro- 
priatene^s  of  the  metaphor  in  which  the  theory 
Qe  objected  to  was  conveyed.  A  community 
differs,  be  says,  from  a  tree  or  a  building,  in 
that  its  "  component  parts  are  undergoing  &ily 
the  process  of  physical  renovation  and  moral 
improvement"  With  the  substitution  of 
"cbange"  for  "improvement,"  this  slatfiment 
is  sufficiently  true;  and  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey  is  certainly  not  hopeless  because,  .or 
for  the  same  reasons  that,  the  revivification  of 
an  old  tree  is  impossible.  But  the  result  of 
physical  renovation  and  moral  change — even 
when  that  change  is  improvement — may  be  to 
make  the  principles  on  which  the  community 
is  founded  more  and  more  irreconcil cable  with 
the  new  facta  to  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  thedn. 

85.  Mr.  Pare,  in  his  hook  on  Co-operatis« 
Agriculture,  relates  the  history  of  an  interest- 
ing experiment.  If  the  description  he  gives  of 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  1830 
were  quite  accurate,  and  if  the  co-operative 
plan  which  he  calls  the  "  New  System "  had 
been  really  a  novelty  in  principle  to  them,  the 
success  of  the  Balahine  experiment  would  be 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  inherent 
value  and  working  power  of  the  co-operative 
system.  The  state  of  the  peasantry  in  sevu^l 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  especially  in  Clare,  was, 
indeed,  frightful  in  I8SQ.  But  the  causes 
must  be  attended  to.  When  the  Catholics  ob- 
tained the  elective  franchise  in  17D3,  one  evic- 
tion period  ceased  j  atid  with  the  wars  on  the 
Contment  came  a  nse  in  produce-prices,  which 
made  the  landlords,  middle-men,  and  graziers 
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was  highest  in  Clare,  where  O^Gonnell  had 
been  elected ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
cess of  clearing  out  the  disfranchised  nree- 
holders  was  urged  on.  There  also,  where  the 
war  upon  them  was  fiercest,  the  revolt  of  the 
peasant-s  was  strongest  To  make  them  peace- 
able and  industrious,  as  they  had  been  before, 
all  that  was  requisite  was  to  restore  to  them 
the  conditions  under  which  they  had  previous- 
ly lived,  or  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  labour 
in  peace.  This  the  Ralahlne  system  did ;  but 
the  co-operators,  on  the  flight  of  the  philan- 
thropic but  gambling  founder,  Vandeleur,  had 
to  suffer  confiscation  and  expulsion. 

Again,  was  the  co-operative  system,  in  truth, 
a  system  new  and  strange  in  principle  to  the 
Irish  peasantry?  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
details  of  Vandeleur's  plan  were  novel;  but 
the  essential  principles  of  co-operative  hus- 
bandry under  a  governing  committee  or  council 
were  of  very  ancient  date  in  Ireland,  and  a  lit- 
tle before  this  period  still  manifested  them- 
selves over  a  considerable  part  of  the  island. 
It  has  been  recently  shown  (North  British 
RevieWy  voL  li.)  wnat  important  Work  was 
done  in  nusing  the  peasantry  out  of  a  de- 
graded condition  by  the  co-operative  **  Knots." 
In  1812  the  partnership  system  was  still  com- 
mon in  Cork,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Kildure,  Kil- 
kenny, Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Tyrone,  Donegal, 
and  doubtless  in  Clare  also.  The  representa- 
tive elders  of  the  settlement,  colony,  or  "vil- 
lage,^' were  ,tiie  legislators  who  estabtished  re- 
gulations and  judged  disputes.  Such  had  been 
the  custom  in  Celtic  times ;  and  the  co-opera- 
tive system  was  probably  employed  by  the 
early  colonizers  of  Ireland,  n  here  gavelkind 
existed,  co-partnerships  existed  in  Ireland.  By 
EngUsh  law,  the  last  remaining  partner  of  one 
of  these  co-operative  associations  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  survivorship ;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  system  was 
so  strong  that  this  great  inducement  to  seize 
all  was  invariably  rejected  by  the  survivor. 
The  father's  portion  was  allowed  to  descend  to 
the  sons.  Tne  partnership  system  was  also 
found  amongst  coast-fishermen,  knots  of  whom 
co-operated  to  purchase  and  to  work  the  boats ; 
and  they  exhibited  much  industry  in  their  call- 
ing. Tne  carrying  out  of  the  custom  of  ^vel- 
kind  in  land  co-tenancies  naturally  gave  nse  to 
inconveniences  when  the  wastes  and  commons 
were  confiscated  by  the  lords,  when  emigration 
across  sea  was  little  known,  and  when  the 
children  of  peasants,  being  chiefly  Catholics, 
were  excluded  from,  towns  and  trades.  But 
though  in  the  reign  of  James  L  a  decision  in 
Kin^s  Bench  abolished  ^e  custom,  the  penal 
laws  of  William  and  Anne  revived  and  enforced 
it,  applying  it  to  destroy  and  degrade  the 
Cathouc  landholders.  These  artificial  agencies 
were  the  causes  of  most  of  the  inconveniences 
charged  on  the  Irish  partnership  system.  The 
attadiment  of  the  peasantry  to  it  dated  from  a 
time  when  it  was  nree  from  them.  The  system 
of  co-operative  industry  established  by  Vande- 
leur,  theri^ore,  harmonized  in  essential  princi- 
ples with  the  systems  to  which  the  Irish  pea- 
santry had  been  well  accustomed  and  greatly 
attached.    The  only  thing  novel  in  its  govern- 


ment was  the  interest  taken  in  It  by  the  land- 
lord. 

Mr.  Fare's  work  dves  the  plan  in  full  detail, 
with  instructive  tables  of  expenditure  and  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  its  fortunes 
and  fate.  When  the  flight  of  the  founder  be- 
came known  to  the  peasantry  of  the  happy  and 
industrious  settlement,  the  grief  of  the  people 
was  unrestrained.  **  Ft  was  afflicting  in  me  ex- 
treme to  hear  in  the  still  of  the  night  the  wild 
wail  as  if  for  the  dead.  ...  At  intervals  in 
that  ever-to-be-remembercd  night,  the  labourers 
would  cry  out,  in  the  dep^  of  their  sorrow, 
*OhoneI  ohone!  Shaun  V  andeleur,  why  did 
you  go  from  us  ?  ohone !  Vandeleur,  why  did 
you  leave  us  f*  They  were  plundered  of  their 
improvements  and  expelled ;  and  **  outrages  ^ 
followed. 

86.  Rahel  and  Yamhagen  von  Ense  are  per- 
sonages whose  position  in  the  literature  of  cor- 
respondence is  now  so  firmly  established  that 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  prima  facie  case 
established  for  the  publication  of  any  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Be- 
cause Rahel  corresponded  with  many  eminent 
Germans,  to  have  corresponded  with  Rahd  is 
a  distinction  which  entitles  the  Marquis  de 
Custine  to  the  honours  of  a  posthinnous 
volume.  Apart  from  such  book-making  de- 
vices as  printing  the  same  letter  twice  over,  in 
French  and  German,  the  volume  is  interesting 
as  showing 'one  of  the  outside  circles  to  whjch 
the  eddying  force  of  German  thought  had 
spread  early  in  the  century.  The  writer,  bora 
in  1798,  was  the  son  of  an  emigr^e.  His  father 
had  been  guillotined;  and  his  Education  was 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  The  results  of  this  are  seen  in  his 
earlier  letters,  from  1816  to  1820.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  and  moralizing  which 
would  have  been  absolutely  commonplace  in 
the  land  of  Werther,  but  which  in  that  of 
Obermann  showed  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, if  not  originality,  especially  as  he 
was  Quite  capable  of  criticising  his  instructors. 
Rahel  is  made  the  confidante  of  his  youth- 
ful egotism  and  aspirations ;  and  he  is  de- 
lighted when  she  praises  his  style  or  com- 
mends the  elaborate  portraits  he  had  drawn  for 
her  amusement  of  a  fossil  relic  of  the  ancien 
regime,  the  abb6  of  the  house  of  Custine,  and 
the  tot  much  more  modem  ami  de  la  maison. 
Some  of  the  letters  treat  jmver  subjects,  rang- 
ing from  Spinoza  to  St  Theresa ;  and  Rahel's 
lineralism  suffered  severe  shocks  from  the  wil- 
ful but  very  positive  religious  and  political 
conservatism  of  her  young  friend.  She  was 
firm  on  one  point — that  of  declining  divided 
allegiance ;  and  her  letters,  which  ^ed  when 
Custine's  marriage  was  first  discussed,  ceased 
altogether  when  it  at  last  took  place.  After  a 
few  years  he  became  a  widower ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence was  then  resumed,  but  in  a  cooler 
tone,  for  the  writer  was  another  man.  The 
confidential  "Astolphe"  and  ^ Rahel"  are 
abandoned;  and  the  subjects  discussed  are 
manuscripts  preparing  for  publication,  social 
gossip,  and  literary  novelties.  CuAine  seems 
to  have  been-  one  A  those  men  who  contrive  to 
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be  at  feud  with  every  parfy :  and  his  critidsms, 
which  to  be^in  with  were  often  acute^  grew  in- 
creasingly bitter  as  he  gained  self-confidence. 
A  representative  government,  he  says,  is  a 
house  in  which  every  one  wants  to  be  cook ; 
Emile  de  Girardin  is  "  richneumon  du  crocodile 
Thiers ;''  George  Sand*s  socialist  romance 
is  "1^  T^lemaque  des  gar9ons  menuisiers;" 
Victor  Hugo^s  dramatic  successes  provoke 
hiunerous  epigrams;  Madame  Recamier  and 
Toc^ueville  are  elaborately  characterized  as 
mahcious  and  insincere;  Lacordalre  is  "un 
ligueur  du  xix.  siecle;"  of  Guizot  it  is  said 
'*  on  n^a  jamais  pratique  plus  nalvement  I'ado- 
ration  de  soi-m6me;  Balzac  "est  fou  de  la 
ricnes^e  qu^il  n'a  pas  ;*'  Italy,  the  cradle  of  tiie 
arts,  has  become  their  tomb,  "  ce  sont  les  An- 
glais ^ui  les  y  vont  enterrer;"  the  **coq  gal- 
fois'^  18  a  "girouette;"  and  so  on  through  a 
list  of  splenetic  utterances,  sometimes  relieved 
by  wit,  and  sometimes  showing  real  insight 
Gustinc  died  in  1857 ;  and  a  short  biographical 
notice  by  Yarnhagen  tells  most  of  what  is 
known  of  his  life  apart  ^om  his  own  writ^ 
ings. 

37.  Thb  third  part  of  Dr.  Reuchlin^s  HUtory 
qf  Italy  CQibraces  the  period  of  reaction,  and 
the  national  risingof  Ital^p',  from  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of  1849 
to  the  last  ministry  of  Cavour  in  January  1860. 
The  author  despises  altogether  the  graces  of 
style.  His  narrative  is  diffuse,  confused,  and 
objure.  He  accumulates  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory images,  and  falls  into  bombast  when 
he  aims  at  impressiveness.  Notwithstanding 
these  serious  defects  the  book  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit ;  for  the  author  has  acquired, 
during  a  long-  residence  in  Italy,  a  more  than 
common  knowledge  of  the  country;  and  the 
rise  and  triumph  of  Italian  nationahty  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  dramas  of  history.  In  de- 
scribing the  siege  of  Rome  by  Oudinot,  Dr. 
Reuchlm  exaggerates  the  merits  of  Garibaldi 
(p.  25).  He  succeeds  very  well  in  finding  his 
way  through  the  obscurity  and  confusion  with 
which  the  French  ofBcial  reports^  and  especially 
YaillanVs  Si^ge  de  JSo'me,  disguised  the  failure 
of  the  first  attack,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  ground  with  which  it  was  made.  The 
French  themselves  afterwards  told  the  Roman 
historian  Coppi  that  their  maps  had  been  200 
years  old.  On  the  fruitless  attempts  of  France 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  to  obtain  liberal 
concessions,  and  their  repmse  by  the  Motu 
proprio  of  the  12th  of  September  1849,  the  book 
adds  nothing  to  what  may  be  found  in  Bian- 
chi^s  Storia  delta  diplomoMia  Ewropea  ;  and  it 
seems  frivolous  to  quote  the  testimony  of 
^About  as  evidence  of  the  deplorable  conmtion 
of  things  in  the  Papal  States.  Dr.  Reuchlin's 
chief  authority  for  tne  history  of  Tuscany  from 
1848  to  1858  is  Genarelli,  who,  though  not  an 
impartial  witness,  is  a  trustworthy  reporter  of 
ofudal  documents.  He  shows  how  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  had  been  prejudiced  against 
Piedmont,  and  driven  into  tne*arms  of  tne  re- 
actionary party,  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
The  correspondence  with  Francis  Joseph,  left 
behind  in  Florence  by  Leopold  in  Apru  1859, 


proves  that  the  Grand  Duke  hailed  thq  inter- 
vention of  Austria  as  an  end  to  the  terrorism, 
but  that  the  Emperor,  dissatisfied  with  the  at- 
titude of  Tuscany,  treated  hia  suppliant  cousin 
somewhat  haughtily.  On  the  27th  of  March 
1849,  immediately  idter  the  news  of  Radetzky^s 
victory  at  Novara,  he  writes:  **I  can  only 
sympathize  with  your  wish  that  a  veil  may  be, 
thrown  over  the  past ;  for  the  recollection  of  it 
would  only  awaken  painful  feelings  in  my 
mind.  Whatever  obligations  may  be  impost 
by  the  position  sA  an  Italian  sovereign,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  forgotten  that  your  titie 
was  based  on  the  fact  of  your  being  a  member 
of  our  family.  I  could  not  therefore  help  re- 
gretting that  the  exigencies  of  the  time  should 
have  1^  an  Archduke  to  renounce  the  banner, 
and  even  the  glorious  name  of  our  house,  to 
take  up  arms  against  it,  and  in  the  hour  of 
danger  to  seek  aid  from  its  declared  enemy. 
Piedmont"  Schwarzenb^  said  to  a  confi- 
dential a^ent  of  Leopold  at  Vienna :  **  Tuscany 
is  Austria;  we  shall  not  give  it  up,  and  our 
measures  are  already  taken."  The  Grand 
Duke's  fears  were  worked  on  to  bring  him  to 
the  point  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son ; 
and  he  was  not  spar^  the  humiliation  of  a 
military  occupation.  He  and  his  subjects  were 
to  be  taught  that  thej  did  not  belong  to  them- 
selves, but  to  Austria.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  not  withdrawn  until  a  complete  reaction 
had  been  accomplished  in  all  departments  of 
the  State,  and  Tuscany  had  paid  81,918,000 
lire  for  her  preservation.  The  Tuscans  re- 
sented this  foreign  occupation,  and  treasured 
their  wrath  against  the  dynasty  which  had 
called  in  the  foreigner.  At  p.  103,  Dr.  Reuch- 
lin,  in  his  thoughtless  and  forgetful  way,  says 
that  there  was  no  distinct  written  appeal  to 
th^  Austrians  for  an  armed  intervention;  but 
at  page  99  he  quotes  the  Grand  Duke's  letter 
of  the  19th  of  March  1849,  which  is  an  undis- 
guised request  for  the  aid  of  Austria.  * 

For  the  restoration  in  Parma  and  Modena 
Dr.  Reuchlin  relies  on  the  documents  collected 
by  order  of  Farina  in  1860,  and  on  the  older 
work  of  Nicomede  BianchL  The  legitimist  and 
anti-French  proclivities  of  Duke  Francis  are 
brought  out  vividly.  Such  expressions  as 
"those  rogues  the  Western  Powers,"  "the 
brigand  Napoleon  and  his  band,"  "  the  crowned 
Robert  Macaire,"  Tartliffe,  "an  ill-conditioned 
wretch,"  were  evidentiy  tiiken  out  of  the  ducal 
archives  and  made  public  with  the  aim  of  ex- 
citing Napoleon  iii.  against  the  small  Italian 
sovereign&  With  resard  to  the  Austrian  ad- 
ministration in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Dr. 
Reuchlin  betrays  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the 
use  of  his  auuorities :  his  description  every- 
where breathes  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
and  abhorrence  of  the  Austrian  barbarians. 
Haynau's  cruel  treatment  of  Brescia  is  nar- 
rated according  to  the  statements  of  Coppi  and 
La  Varenne.  Considerable  prominency  is  given 
to  the  caricaturists  of  Milan ;  and  more  is  said  of 
the  satires  of  Greppi  and  the  jokes  of  the  uom6 
di  pietra  than  of  the  efforts  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  reconcile  public  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author,  as  might 
be  expected,  shows  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
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Piedmontesie  leaders,  Azeglio  and  Carour  (pp. 
168,  161).  At  p.  194  there  is  a  highly  unsuc* 
cessful  parallel  between  Cavour  and  Count 
Bismarck,  in  the  first  of  whom  he  sees  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hellenic,  and  in  the  second  of 
the  Roman  temperament.  But  in  another 
place  he  more  correctly  admits  Cavour's  want 
of  idealism,  and  devotion  to  practical  and  tan- 
gible objects,  and  cites  his  characteristic  and 
unhellenic  saying :  "  I  shall  never  make  a  verse, 
but  I  shall  make  Italy.'*  The  general  survey 
of  Cavour's  administration,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  he  prepared  Piedmont  for  the 
conflict,  is  written  with  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. The  point  of  his  home  policy  was  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  constitutional  law 
against  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  Abroad 
it  was  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  Crimean 
war  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Novara 
and  conquer  for  Piedmont  a  voice  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.  In  November  1854  Cavour 
told  his  niece,  the  Countess  Alfieri,  that  Rataz- 
zi.  La  Marmora,  and  the  whole  cabinet  were 
hostile  to  the  alliance  proposed  by  England, 
and  that  his  bolder  policy  was  supported  by  no 
one  but  the  King.  Cavour's  position  was  crit- 
ical, because  he  knew  that  France  in  December 
1854  had  offered  to  guarantee  the  Austrian 

Eossessions  in  Italy  if  Austria  would  withdraw 
cr  troops  and  send  them  against  Russia.  He 
met  ,this  combination  by  placing  the  integrity 
of  constitutional  Piedmont  under  the  secret 
protection  of  England,  and  thereupon  joined 
the  western  alliance  (p.  238).  Austrian  diplo- 
matists understood  the  warning.  The  un- 
favourable prospects  of  the  Piedmontcsc  cause 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  did  not  discourage 
Cavour.  At  Paris,  in  March  1856,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  war  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence might  begin  before  threfe  years  were 
over.  In  the  Congress  the  English  minister 
supported  him  with  friendly  words ;  and  when 
Cavour  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  under- 
take a  war  to  the  knife  Lord  Clarendon  promis- 
ed the  hearbr  sympathy  of  England.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  less 
encouraging.  He  said,  indeed,  to  Count  Buol, 
that  he  regretted  to  be  in  direct  oppcfeition  to 
Austria  on  the  Italian  (question;  but  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  easily  influenced  by  the 
friendly  assurances  of  tlie  Austrian  statesman. 
Cavour  returned  from  the  Congress  without 
having  gained  any  tangible  advantage,  and 
maintained  hds  position  in  Italy  by  holSng  out 
the  prospect  of  an  imminent  breach  with  Aus- 
tria. Then  began  that  long  and  dexterous  com- 
bination of  devices  to  isolate  Austria  in 
Europe,  to  weaken  her  alliances,  and  to  set  the 
Western  Powers  against  her.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Itahan  Union  and  the 
pamphlet  Italia  e  Francia  followed ;  arid  the 
Idea  of  giving  Savoy  and  Nice  in  return  for 
French  aid  began  to  be  disseminated. 

Cavour  announced  the  war  in  order  to  hasten 
it — ^he  shrank  from  no  means  of  fomenting  ha- 
tred against  Austria ;  and  in  the  sprhig  of 
1857  the  diplomatic  breach  was  effected.  Or- 
sinfs  attempt  accelerated  the  decision  of  France. 
Napoleon  required  measures  of  restriction  on 
tixe  Piedmontese  press ;  and  Buol  rejoiced  over 


the  probability  of  a  consequent  estrangement 
But  Cavour  extricated  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty. He  complied  partially  with  the  French 
demands,  and  openly  assumed  the  offensive  by 
proclaiming  the  European  dangers  that  were 
involved  in  the  motives  of  Italian  discontent^ 
the  foreign  domination,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  home  governments.  Dr.  Reuchlin  makes 
it  appear  exceedingly  probable,  though  he  does 
not  actually  prove,  that  Orsini's  second  letter, 
published  after  his  execution,  was  concerted 
between  Cavour  and. Napoleon,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  attempts  against  the  Em- 
peror's life ,  and  to  bring  me  two  nations  closer 
together.  It  was  in  July  1868,  at  Plombi^res, 
that  the  alliance  between  the  two  men  acquired 
solidity,  as  Cavour  then  recognised  the  claim 
of  France  to  an  Alpine  frontier,  and  sttpolated 
in  exchange  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy  with  a 
population  of  eleven  millions.  Napoleon  in- 
deed only  promised  to  take  part  in  the  ostensi- 
bly defensive  war;  and  it  was  left  to  Cavour  to 
worry  Austria  into  acts  of  violence,  and  so  to 
make  war  inevitable.  The  English  proposal 
for  a  congress,  to  which  Napoleon  compelled 
Cavour's  sullen  assent, ^was  frustrated  br  the 
sudden  ultimatum  which  the  Court  of  Vienna 
sent  to  Turin  on  the2Sd  of  April  (p.  817).  The 
war,  notwithstandihg  its  triumphs,  did  not 
bring  with  it  the  frmts  which  Cavour  had  ex- 
pected. The  peace  of  VUlafranca  checked  the 
movement  of  Italian  unity,  and  drove  Cavour 
from  office.  He  retired,  he  said,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  fife  in  conspiracies.  His  policy  of 
annexation  was  carried  out  by  Farini  in  the 
Duchies,  by  Minghetti  in  Romagna,  and  by 
Buoncompagni'  in  Tuscany.  Their  task  was 
made  easy  by  the  clause  in  the 'treaty,  wbich 
provided  that  the  princes  should  onlv  be  re- 
stored by  native  arms.  In  Tuscany  Acre  was 
collision  between  the  French  and  the  Italian 
policy ;  Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  there  to  ob- 
tain a  throne  for  himself,  or,  as  was  said,  to 
save  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Tuscans,  and 
to  animate  their  sense  of  thankfulness  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Emperor  (p.  448).  But  the 
French  policr  was  baflfted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Tuscan  Parliament,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  for  annexation  to  Piedmont  (p.  468). 
Dr.  Reuchlm's  account  of  these  transactions, 
and  of  the  victory  of  Italian  unity  over  French  ^ 
intrigue,  is  the  most  vivid  and  successful  por- 
tion of  nis  work. 

88.  M.  Pischtiach's  Diary  of  the  siege  and 
bombardment  of  Strasburg  extends  from  the 
6th  of  August  to  tiie  28th  of  September  1870, 
and  recounts  with  every  appeanmce  of  truth- 
fulness the  daily  life  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. His  object  was  not  to  describe  the 
operations  of  either  besiegers  or  besieged,  but  to 
record  what  Strasburg  and  its  inhabitants  did, 
what  they  suffered,  and  how  they  fought 
Thus  the  book  is  valuable  as  affordmg  a  pie* 
ture  of  the  Strasburg  population  during  those 
days  of  excitement  and  distress.  The  narra- 
tive is  simple,  straightforward,  and  powerful ' 
On  every  page  are  the  shadows  of  death,  but 
also  the  evidence  of  human  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism.    The   author's  sympathies   are  de- 
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cidedly  French;  but  he  does  not  conceal  the 
faults  on  his  own  side,  and  he  emphatically 
condemns  <iie  war.  He  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tire  account  of  the  confu^on  into  which  the 
French  were  thrown  on  the,  6&  of  August 
after  the  battle  of  Frdschweiler,  and  bhtmes 
the  want  of  any  provision  or  pr^[>aration  for 
the  scattered  masses  who  were  reeling  on  from 
Hagenau  towards  the  ca|rftal  of  Alsace,  and 
whose  demoralized  and  stupifled  condition 
made  them  a  very  undesirable  r^nforcemeni 
to  the  local  garrison.  The  fortress  had  not 
l>een  put  on  a  war  footing,  or  properly  armed ; 
and  k  single  re^ment,  the  87th,  which  hap- 
pened accidentally  to  be  in  the  cit^,  form- 
ed the  real  nucleus  of  the  garrison,  *  to 
which  were  added  a  few  hundred  artillery- 
men, pontoniers,  and  custom-house  officers, 
some  marines  intended  for  the  operations  on 
the  Rhine,  and  lastly  the  broken  fragments  of 
M'Mahon's  troops.  No  one  believed  in  a  real 
siege  or  bombardment  On  the  18th  of  August, 
when  the  first  sheU  f  ^  in  a  kitchen  of  a  house 
on  the  Griiner-Bruck,  a  great  crowd  ooUected 
to  wonder  at  the  reach  of  the  missile,  and  the 
damage  effected  by  the  splinters ;  but  there  was 
no  foreboding  of  anythmg  worse  to  come.  It 
was  suppofi^  that  the  Prussians,  like  the 
Allies  in  February  1814^  would  content  them- 
selves with  throwing  two  or  tiiree  shells  into 
the  town.  The  bombardment  began  on  the 
2dd  of  August  Its  fearful  effects,  and  the 
courage  with  which  it  was  sustained,  are  vivid- 
ly brought  out  in  M.  Fischbach's  pages.  Even 
tihe  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead  became 
almost  impossible ;  for  the  incessant  storm  of 
shells  made  the  burial-ground,  which  was  near 
the  citadel,  unsafe.  Sometimes  a  few  persons 
would  follow  behind  some  coffin,  hurrying  on- 
wards, and,  when  a  missile  fell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, fleeing  into  the  houses  to  seek  a  shel- 
ter fnnn  the  splmters  (p.  150).  The  wretched 
population  was  further  harassed  by  demoralized 
soldiers  and  thieves  who  entered  the  burning 
houses  to  plundei*,  and.  pursued  ilieir  work 
without  hindrance,  "for  there  was  no  sign  of 
poHoe  to  be  seen."  The  only  lay  of  comfort  in 
tills  universal  distress  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Swiss,  who  came  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men.  But,  however  great 
was  the  suffering  of  the  population,  the  moment 
of  surrender  appeared  to  ^em  to  have  come  too 
soon.  When  the  white  flag  was  seen  waving 
from  the  top  of  the  ifinster  men  would  scarce- 
ly believe  their  eyes ;  and  when  the  incredible 
£act  was  confirmed  there  was  a  general  out- 
break of  popular  indignation  (p.  176).  M. 
Fischbach  tries  to  relate  the  events  as  calmly 
and  impartially  as  possible,  though  he  does  not 
c(mceal  his  abhorrence  of  the  imperial  minis- 
ters and  partisans,  whom  he  regards  as  respon- 
sible for  the  calamities  of  his  native  city.  His 
diary  refutes  a  number  of  unautiienticated 
narratives  and*  anecdotes  of  the  condition 
of  Strasburg  during  the  siege,  published  in 
French  and  German  newspapers— amongst 
others,  the  statement  that  General  Uhrich^ 
being  urged  by  the  Mayor  to  capitulate,  threat- 
ened to  shoot  him  or  to  blow  up  the  Cathedral. 
The  fact  that  the  hon(Nrary  citizenship  was  con- 
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ferred  on  General  Uhrich  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember shows  that  he  remained  to  the  last  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  citizens  and  their 
representatives.  M.  Fischbiftch's  work  wiU  be 
a  valuable  authority  for  the  future  historian  of 
tile  year  1870. 

89.  Hbrb  Baitxoabtbn,  the  historian  who  is 
chiefly  known  from  his  Spanish  studies,  has 
been  roused  by  tiie  events  of  the  day  to  re- 
view the  most  important  facts  of  modem  Ger- 
man history^  and  to  exhibit  tiie  process  of  the 
developmeat  of  Germany,  from  her  religious 
emancipation  in  the  sizteentii  oeiitury,  through 
her  intellectual  and  lit^afy  movements  in  the 
eighteenth,  to  her  political  emancipation  in  the 
nineteenth.  His  book,  Wie  toir  wieder  ein 
Vb^  gw>0rden  $indy  is  written  with  spirit,  and 
has  found  a  multitude  of  readers.  But  it  is 
ephemeral  rather  than  historical,  and  contains 
more  than  one  bold  proposition  which  needs  to 
be  corroborated  ]>j  facts.  The  author  shows 
that  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
broke  up  the  unity  of  Germany,  threw  the 
country  into  an  abyss  of  impotence,  poverty, 
and  barbarism,  andpoUtically  destroyed  it  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  he  rightly  thinks 
that  a  creative  energy  in  politics  and  intelli- 
gence was  necessary  to  rescue  it  from  the  deca- 
dence into  which  it  fell  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. But  when  he  seeks  for  this  redemp- 
tion, this  creative  political  and  intellectual 
impulse,  in  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  he  is 
ol^iged  to  exaggerate  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and 
to  show  a  corresponding  prejudice  against  Aus- 
tria and  the  small  States.  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  Prussia,  under  Frederick  William  ii.,  Fre- 
derick William  in.,  and  Fred^ck  William  iv., 
knew  nothing  of  her  German  mission.  He  ad- 
mits that  she  often  went  astray,  and  stopped 
short  in  her  career  (p.  22)  ;  but  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  essential  character  of  Prussian 
development  has  been  one  of  restless,  consist- 
ent, and  successful  national  activity.  Much, 
however,  as  the  dohenzoUems  have  done  for 
the  Prussian  state,  they  always  in  fact  re- 
maitted  Hohenzollems,  and  only  upon  occasion 
tock  a  lease  of  the  national  German  idea. 
This  is  why  they  sacrificed  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  at  tiie  peace  of  Basil.  This  is  why  they 
dragged  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  emancipation 
before  the  tribunals  for  their  demagogism,  and 
at  Spandau  and  EOpnick  afforded  ocular  de- 
monstration to  the  youth  of  Germany  tibat  it 
was  easier  to  die  than  to  live  for  German  free- 
dom. And  this  also  explains  why  Frederick 
William  iv.  declined  to  accept  the  G^rmin  Im- 
perial crown.  All  these  facts  recede  into  tiie 
background  in  Herr  Baumgarten's  pages ;  and 
evdn  in  his  account  of  the  flourishing  period  of 
German  literature  he  seems  to  extol  Stein  at 
the  expense  of  €h>ethe.  His  notion,  derived 
from  ancient  Greek  history,  that  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  politically  enervating,  is  altogether 
arbitrary  and  narrow.  The  fall  of  Athens  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  is  no  proof  that  ssstbetic 
culture  had  unmanned  the  Athenians.  Thucy- 
dides  shows  that  the  political  corruption  of  the 
Demos  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  golden  age 
of  literature,  but  already  existed  before  the 
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death  of  Pericles,  and  that  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  by  no  means  a  hppeless  one  for 
Athens.  In  spite  of  her  aesthetic  culture,  she 
might  have  issued  tictorious  from  the  struggle, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  tenrible  pkgue 
which  Pericles  could  not  have  foreseen,  his 
own  death,  and  the  failure  of  his  Epigoni. 
The  high  culture  of  a  nation  may  not  stren^^en 
it  in  a  political  or  military  sense ;.  but  to  speak 
of  its  "  enervating  effects  *'  is  to  fall  into  the. 
error  of  Rousseau,  and  to  oppose  two  national 
qufilities  which  have  no  essential  antagonism. 
The  glorification  of  war  aa  i^ch,  whidi  Herr 
Baumgarten  (pp.  77,  101)  regards  .as  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  a  morally  purifying  pow^, 
recalls  the  war  hymns  of  De  Maistre.  There 
are  a  few  small  slips  in  the  book,  such  as  that 
at  p.  31,  where  the  author  says  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  that  their  **  greatest  works  were  con* 
oeiyed  in  deserted  Wolfenbilttel  or  in  little 
Weimar."  He  is  probably  thinking  of  Less- 
ing ;  for  neither  Schiller  nor  Goethe  eyer  stayed 
in  the  "  deserted  Wolf enbatteL"  But  such 
slips  are  easOy  accounted  for  in  a  hurried  pro- 
duction, written  to  satisfy  a  patriotic  emotion 
rather  than  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  historical 
science. 

40.  Professor  Schaeffle*s  Capitalimnus 
und  Socialumus^  which  originated  in  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Vienna,  is  one  of  the 
best  economic  works  that  have  appeared  in 
Germany  for  some  years.  Though  primarily 
concerned  with  ^e  struggle  between  labour 
and  capital,  and  with  the  socialist  projects 
which  that  struggle  has  called  forth,  it  em- 
braces questions  of  the  most  various  kinds  in 
the  field  of  political  economy.  Addressing  the 
whole  educated  public,  the  author  avoids  any 
excess  of  system  or  erudition,  and  treats  his 
subject  throughout  from  an  eminently  practi- 
cal point  of  view.  Nevertheless  he  investi- 
gates the  ulthnate  principles  of  his  science,  and 
its  connection  with  jurisprudence  and  ethics ; 
and  he  reviews  the  difierent  economic  doctrines 
and  schemes  of  reform  with  comprehensive 
knowledge.  The  book  is  substantially  based 
on  the  principles  of  Mario,  whose  remurkahle 
work,  Untersuehungen  iiher  die  Orgcmiiatum 
der  Arheitj  is  little  known,,  even  in  Germany, 
though  it  was  published  many  years  ago. 
Mario  contrasts  the  modem  socialistic  and 
communistic  schemes  with  the  theories  of  poli- 
Mcsl  economy  prevailing  since  Adam  Smith, 
which  seek  the  welfare  of  society  through  the 
unHmited  freedom  of  the  individuid.  In  prac- 
tice, he  says,  this  individualism  leads  to  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong ;  it  is,  at 
bottom,  merely  a  system  of  egotism.  Freedom 
forms  only  one  side  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
claims  of  society  are  not  less  impoilaht.  For 
man  is  only  man  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  and  lives  not  iof  himself,  but  idso  for 
others.  In  this  idea  is  the  basis  of  communism, 
which,  viewed  theoretically,  is  quite  as  right  as 
individualism,  but  also  quite  as  wrong,  inas- 
much as  it  over-estimates  the  claima  of  the 
community  as  its  rival  doea  those  of  individual 
freedom.  The  true  system  mi^st  avoid  this 
contrariety ;  it  must  reconcile  freedom  and  so- 


ciety.   Such  a  system  Murlo  termed  Fedend- 
ism,  an  idea  which  he  was  the 'first  to  introdaoe 
into  the  science  of  economy.    What  he  aimed 
at  was  an  active  co-operation  between  indepen- 
dent departments  of  industry.    His  views  give 
a  new  complexion  to  the  science  of  economy, 
and  constituted  the  first  thorough  and  originu 
reform  since  Adam  Smith.    From  this  point  of 
view  all  one-sided  principles  lose  their  power. 
With  them  also  fall  all  extreme  demands ;  and 
die  moral  nature  of  man,  in  which  the  ideal  is 
blended   with    the   real,  becomes    the   role. 
Another  aspect  is  thus  given  to  the  stnigrie 
between  labour  and  capitid.    Professor  Sch^e 
contemplates  the  question  from  the  stand^Kyint 
of  economical  progress,  and  thereby  is  able  to 
admit  the  daims  <3  both  parties.     In  like  man- 
ner he  shows  how  hollow  is  the  dogmatism 
which,  on  the  one  side,  would  base  industry  ex- 
clusively on  private  undertakings,  and,  on  the 
other,  would  discard  all  private  ^iterprise,  and 
only  countenance  associated  industry,  or  even 
transfer  the  iniiole  economy  of  the  people  to 
the  State.    The  truth  is  rather  that  the  two 
ideas  fit  into  and  fulfil  each  other ;  and  hence 
he  deduoes  the  existence  of  nuiny  different 
kinds  of  prc^erty  side  by  side  with  tiiat  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  the  property  of  the  com- 
mune, of   associations,   of   connyrations,  tad 
finally  of  the  State.     This  leads  him  to  the  idea 
of  an  ecohoi^c  ** morphology ^^  i.e.,  an  indici- 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  forms  of 
business  proceed  one  from  another,  by  what 
conditions  they  are  bound,  and  what  efibcts 
follow  therefrom.    On  the  basis  of  such  an  in- 
quiry it  may  be  judged,  he  thinks,  with  consi- 
derable safety,  .what  kind  of  business  is  best 
suited  for  private   enterprise,  and  what  for 
workmen^s  associations,  or  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, or  the  State  itsell    All  this  is  treated 
with  great  acuteness,  and  is  very  instructive 
and  practically  important.    Lastly,  the  author 
discusses  also  tiie  pc^tical  reforms  which  are  a 
condition  of  economical  reform.    Where  a  fede- 
rative system  is  developed  in  the  domain  of 
economy,  thwe  must  be  also,  he  holds,  a  fede- 
rative ccmstitution.    For  political  centralization 
favours  the  centralization  of  capital,  and  calls 
forih  a  proletarian  class  of  workmen.    More- 
over centralized  States  are  always  warlike; 
but  frequent  wars  lead  to  oppressive  taxation, 
and  a  pernicious  system  of  debt,  with  wfaidi 
again  are  connected  the  incessant  fluctuations 
of  the  exchange.    Militarism  is  a  spedal  enemj 
of  social  reform.  ' 

41.  Mr.  Shaibp  has  published  five  popular 
lectures  on  the  aim  of  Culture,  according  to  the 
various  theories  of  the  religious,  the  sdentifie 
(whidi  word  in  his  phraseology  is  restricted  to 
physical  science),  and  the  literary  thinker.  He 
ooncludes  that  as  Religion  or  the  impulse  in 
man  to  seek  Gk>d,  and  Culture  or  the  impulse 
in  man  to  seek  his  own  highest  perfection, 
both  come  trom  God,  the^  must  be  in  perfect 
harmony  at  bottom,  in  spite  of  their  historicil 
divergences  from  one  another,  and  ^eir  not 
unfrequent  collisions.  The  conclusion  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that  must  be  true,  rather  than  rea- 
soned out  with  a  historical  demonstration  that 
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it  is  60.     Or  rather  the  author  attempts  to 
prove  his  point  in  a  way  destructive  of  the 
point  ta  be  proved,  namely,  by  almost  identify- 
mg  reli^ou  with  culture,  and  by  leaving  no 
place  in  his  scheme  for  the  special  physico- 
scientific  culture.     His  first  fault  is  his  positive 
identification  of  Mr.  Huxley*s  name  with  a  phi- 
losophy which  is  called  phenomenalism  and  is 
materialism,  which  forbids  our  putting  any- 
thing into  the  universe  but  what  we  find  there, 
namely,  that  which  communicates  with  our 
nerves  of  sensation ;  *^  the  great  rule  of  phe- 
nomenalism is  that  we  should  not  do  that 
which  we  always  naturally  do,  humanize  the 
universe,  reco^iso  intelligence  in  it^     Mr. 
Huxley  recognises,  just  as  really  as  Mr.  Shairp, 
the  necessary  existence  of  this  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  *^ apparent  conflict"  between 
the  "anthropomorphic"  and  the  "physical" 
aspect  of  nature — ^between  theology  seeking  to 
extend  the  anthropomorphic  view  over    the 
whole  of  nature,  and  physical  science  seeking 
to  give  the  same  exclusive  predominance  to  the 
physical  view.    Now,   he  says.   Philosophers 
gird  themselves  for  battle  upon  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  speculative  problems:    "Does 
human  nature  possess  any  free,  volitional,  or 
truly  anthropomorphic  element,  or  is  it  only 
the  cunningest  of  aU  nature* s  clocks  ?    Some, 
among  whom  I  count  myself  think  that  the 
battle  will  for  ever  remain  a  drawn  one,  and 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  result  is  as 

food  as  anthropomorphism  winning  the  day." 
n  accordance  with  this,  Mr.  Huxley  admits 
both  Idealism  and  Materialism — ^the  language 
and  philosophv  of  mere  spirit,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  philosophy  of  mere  matter.  They 
are  two  branches  of  one  tree;  and  the  only 
hope  of  fertility  lies  in  bringing  them  together. 
*^  Their  differences  are  complementary,  not  an- 
tagonistic; and  thought  will  never  be  com- 
pletely fruitful  until  the  one  unites  with  the 
other."  It  is  not  fair  then  to  treat  Mr.  Huxley 
as  a  materialist,  nor,  when  he  postulates  for 
his  ideal  culture  respect  for  others  and  a  ten- 
der conscience,  to  object  to  him  that  his  phi- 
losophy afifords  no  grounds  for  either  of  these 
postulates.  His  "  anthropomorphism,"  which 
is  as  essential  an  element  of  his  philosophy  as 
his  "materialism,"  does,  in  positing  human 
freedom,  and  in  admitting  the  necessity  of  re- 
cognising other  free  beings  besides^  ourselves, 
contain  and  justify  both  these  postulates.  Mr. 
Shairp  is  more  just  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ; 
but,  though  he  is  right  in  saving  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's "  £iinty  and  divisive  culture  is  more 
allied  to  pride  and  exclusiveness  than  to  reli- 
gion, and  that  religion  is  only  a  subordinate 
part  instead  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  such 
a  culture,  it  is  not  certain  that  these  are  real 
objections  to  his  culture  in  itself.  Culture  as 
such  must  be  exclusive^  It  cannot  admit  that 
the  barbarism  of  the  religious  savage  is  in  any 
sense  cultivated.  If  the  Chinese  Empire  were 
Christian  to-morrow,  as  it  might  be,  and  yet 
keep  its  peculiar  civilization,  culture  could  not 
admit  that  civilization  to  be  a  child  of  its  own. 
Culture  is  distinct  from  rehgion,  and  must  be 
so.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  religion  for  this  side  of 
the  grave ;  while  religion  is  a  culture  to  pre- 


pare the  soul  for  the  other  world.  They  have 
their  analogies;  but  they  are  fundamentally 
distinct  They  are  capable  of  being  harmo- 
nized :  but  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  tnerefore  capable  also  of  being  at  odds. 
Mr.  Arnold's  notion  of  culture  is  defective 
rather  in  its  want  of  force  than  in  any  other 
aspect  A  civilization  that  is  all  "  sweetness 
and  light"  might  sufiQce  for  lotos-eaters,  but 
not  for  the  worthy  companions  of  Ulysses. 
Sweetness  is  social,  light  is  critical,  but  neither 
of  them  is  the  motive  force  of  life.  Real  cul- 
ture educates  a  man  to  act  as  well  as  to  think. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold  holds,  the  thorough  and 
harmonious  education  of  all  a  man's  faculties ; 
and  this  education  results  in  something  more 
than  is  comprehended  in  the  two  terms  sweet- 
ness and  light 

Mr.  Shfurp,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
give  a  systematic  or  exhaustive  treatment  of 
his  subject;  and,  as  a  popular  series  of  lec- 
tures, his  little  book  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
good  and  useful  ideas,  and  generally  to  be  right 
in  the  main  principle,  even  when  it  is  wrong  in 
the  criticism  of  piu*ticular  writers.  The  faults 
are  faults  rather  of  details  than  of  generaliza- 
tions. 

42.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
work  on  the  Origin  and  Demlopm&nt  of  Reli- 
gions Belief  was  published  in  1869,  and  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Heathenism  and 
Mosaism.  It  was  written,  the  author  said,  from 
a  philosophic  and  not  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  assumed  neither  the  existence  of  a 
God  nor  tiie  truth  of  a  revelation.  It  also 
made  claims  to  be  based  throughout  not  on 
hypothesis  but  on  demonstration.  The  second 
part,  on  Christianity,  has  recently  appeared. 
Though  to  all  appearance  conducted  on  the 
same  method  of  argument  as  the  first,  always 
appealing  to  the  same  principles,  and  reasoning 
on  the  same  Hegelian  formula,  it  is  yet  con- 
fessed in  the  pr^ace  to  be  the  history  of  the 
author's  own  religious  difficulties  and  search- 
ings  after  truth ;  and  he  declares  his  highest 
aim  to  be  to  produce  in  other  minds  the  same 
convictions  and  rest  which  he  has  found.  This 
is  a  modification  of  the  perfectly  aimless  and 
indifferent  position  assumed  in  the  first  part, 
and  in  fact  is  the  true  account  of  the  writer's 
attitude  throughout  both  volumes.  It  gives  a 
personal  interest  to  them  which,  in  some  as- 
pects, compensates  for  their  waiit  of  the  phi- 
losophic indifference. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  author  con- 
structs his  argument  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  Hegelian  trichotomy.  All 
truth,  he  says,  is  relative.  Each  truth  implies 
a  converse,  piossibly  a  contradictory,  truth; 
and  the  to^l  truth  is  made  up  of  the  synthesis 
of  the  two.  Thus  his  method,  all  through 
both  his  volumes,  consists  in  finding  two  an- 
tagonistic truths  or  principles,  rendl^ring  to 
each  their  due  separately,  and  then  combining 
the  two  in  the  synthesis  of  the  indifferentia. 
Accordingly  he  b^ins  by  contrasting  the  in- 
tellect and  feelings,  the  &'st  as  the  individual 
organ,  the  second  as  the  social  organ,  and  de- 
cliures  the  province  of  religion  to  be  the  co-ordina- 
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tion  of  th«  two,  in  the  concurrence  of  thought 
and  sentiment.  Thep  in  religion  he  sees  some- 
times the  tendency  to  destroy  individuality, 
and  therefore  reason,  as  is  the  case  in  theocra- 
cies, and  sometimes  the  tendency  to  exalt  the 
individual  unduly,  as  in  pantheistic  systems; 
and  he  finds  the  proper  term  to  consist  in  a 
synthesis  of  the  two.  This  system  is  different 
from  the  via  media  of  the  old  Anglicanism. 
The  latter  was  a  process  of  elimination  of  in- 
compatible attrihutes  from  two  extremes,  by 
which  an  indifferent  mean  was  at  last  at- 
tained. Mr.  Gould's  is  a  process  of  syncretism, 
in  which  the  incompatibilities  are  retained  and 
made,  compatible  by  assigning  them  the  posi- 
tions outside  which  they  may  not  come — as 
the  same  plate  of  metal  may  be  both  concave 
and  convex,  but  on  different  sides. 

Thus  he  accepts  two  ideals  of  God  and  com- 
bines them.  "The  rational  conception  of  God 
is  that  he  is — ^nothing  more.  To  give  him  an 
attribute  is  to  make  him  a  relative  God.  The 
sentimental  conception  of  God  is  that  he  is  the 
perfection  of  relatives ;  the  tendency  of  senti- 
mentalism  is  to  deny  that  ho  is  absolute.  Both 
are  true,  and  both  are  false :  both  are  true  in 
their  positive  assertions,  both  are  false  in  their 
negations."  He  considers  the  Incarnation  to 
be  the  moment  of  indifferentia  in  which  these 
two  contrary  truths  are  harmonized.  He  also 
thinks  that  before  creation  God  was  simply  ab- 
solute, i.tf.,  without  relations,  and  therefore 
without  personality."  Apart  from  the  question 
of  theological  soundness,  this  position  seems 
false  from  his  own  point  of  view.  If  the  tricho- 
tomy is  once  true  it  is  always  true,  it  is  true 
for  every  possible  object  of  thought  Now,  if 
"God  before  creation"  can  be  expressed,  it 
can  also  be  thought,  and  in  being  thought  it 
must  be  thought  as  absolute,  relative,  and  the 
synthesis  of  the  two.  The  Nicene  Creed  gives 
this  trichotomy ;  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould  incon- 
sistently forgets  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  his  philosophic 
medium  colours  his  views  of  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism :  "  In  its  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  God^  in  its  passionate  devotion  to  Him, 
in  its  reiteration  of  His  existenoe  as  all  in  all, 
attesting  Him  in  humanity  as  the  basis  of 
charity,  in  science  as  the  basis  of  truth,  in  art 
as  the  ideal  of  perfect  beauty,  in  morals  as  the 
source  of  virtue,  Romanism  has  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  forget  individual  man.  It  has 
bidden  each  man  dissolve  his  personality  in 
God,  and  disappear  as  an  entity,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  aU.  .  .  .  In  its  concentration  of  at- 
tention on  self,  in  its  declaration  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  private  judgment,  Protestantism  has 
ended  in  Atheism.  It  has  broken  the  link  con- 
necting man  with  man,  and  the  fracture  of  that 
link  has  been  the  negation  of  the  absolute,  and 
the  deification  by  each  man  of  his  own  opinion. 
If  Catholicism  be  the  principle  of  inclusion, 
Protestantism  is  the  prindplo  of  exclusion. 
The  first  is  the  system  of  conciliation  of  all 
verities,  the  second  is  the  opposition  of  all 
verities  to  their  mutual  exclusion."  This 
statement  seems  almost  as  incompatible  with 
the  author's  principles  as  with  the  via  media. 
Protestantism  on  his  principles,  so  far  as  it  is 


thinkable  at  all,  must  embody  some  truth,  and 
cannot  be  merely  a  ne^tion  as  he  seems  to 
make  it  ti  has  its  legitimate  {>lace  in  the  ul- 
timate synthesis.  But  Mr.  Baring-Gould  dis- 
tinguishes between  "Catholicism"  and  ** Ro- 
manism." "  The  defect  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic system  is  the  neglect  of  distinction  in  draw- 
ing out  man's  personality.  And  the  defect  of 
the  Protestant  system  is  the  conversion  of  dis- 
tinction into  division.  The  former  has  pro- 
duced an  artificial  unity,  the  latter  has  precipi- 
tated mankind  into  universal  contradiction.'* 

With  this  universal  application  of  the  Hege- 
lian trichotomy,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
BaringvGould  would  consider  that,  as  the  mid- 
dle ages  Aristotdized  theology  in  spite  of  Aris- 
totle having  been  condemned  previously,  so 
theology  is  destined  to  be  Hegehzed  in  spite  of 
the  condemnations  hitherto  lavished  by  theolo- 
gians on  HegeVs  system.  It  is  noticeable,  al- 
so, that  the  habit  of  historical  generaliiation, 
so  fostered  by  his  phibsophy,  has  led  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  into  several  ingenious,  but  of 
course  simply  hypothetical,  divisions,  in  which 
he  almost  seems  to  have  attempted  to  compete 
with  Comte.  For  instance:  "The  reli^us 
history  of  the  Church  exhibits  three  phases. 
The  first  when  dogma  appealed  to  men  and 
met  with  a  ready  response,  the  second  when 
dogma  was  forced  on  man  by  an  authori- 
tative society,  and  the  third  when  dogma 
was  insisted  on  upon  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  text"  The  distinction  may  be 
necessary  to  one  who  wishes  to  give  simply  a 
rational  basis  to  dogma,  and  who  says  men 
formerly  revolted  against  the  Church,  now  they 
revolt  against  the  text,  and  then  ask^,  "on 
what  does  dogma  stand?"  But  historically, 
these  "  three  phases"  are  as  weak  as  Oomte^s 
famous  trichotomy  of  scientific  thought  into 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  has 
proved  itself. 

48.  The  republication  of  Dean  Milman*s 
Essay  $  was  an  inevitable  tribute  to  his  position 
as  a  classic  in  the  debateable  land  between 
scholarship  and  polite  literature.  He  wrote 
much  in  the  Quarterly  Review;  and  the 
volume  that  has  appeared  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
his  later  contributions,  dealing  with  questions 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  his  greater  works. 
His  review  of  Newman's  Theory  4>f  Devslop^ 
ment  is  still  remembered,  and  is  s  curious, 
though  indefinite,  exposition  of  his  thou^ts 
on  theology.  Most  of  the  oth^  papers  re- 
semble desultory  studies  for  a  supplement  to 
the  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Those  on 
Savonarola  and  Erasmus  are  superior  to  the 
rest ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  papers  deserv- 
ed to  be  reprinted  which  were  originally  de- 
signed to  pres^it,  in  an  agreeable  form,  the 
notions  of  the  day  on  subjects  which  have 
since  been  more  seriously  investigated.  Traces 
of  haste  or  negligence  are  so  frequent  and  so 
obvious  that  some  revision  ought  to  have 
been  attempted.  Mihnan  has  bestowed  a 
Cardinal's  hat  on  Bernini  (p.  287),  and  ima- 
gines that  Pius  v.,  wbo  became  Pope  in  1566, 
"was  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  Carlo 
Borromeo  at  Milan,  and  of  Giberti,  the  exod- 
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lent  Bishop  of  Verona**  (p.  1B6),  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  1548.  Voltaire  called  Bernis 
"  Babet  la  Bouquetiere,"  after  a  Paris  flower- . 
girl ;  Milman  wrote  in  his  origmal  article  in 
1848,  "Voltaire  had  called  hin^  Babet  le  Bouti- 
quier,  from  a  vender  of  flowers  at  one  of  the 
theatres ;"  and  the  blunder  is  now  faithf uUj 
preserved.  He  seems  to  have  persuaded  him- 
self that  Thomism  sisnifles  a  degenerate  sort 
of  mediaeval  scholasticism  (pp.  116-126),  where- 
as it  d3signates  a  theory  of  divine  grace,  which 
has  continued  to  play  a  great  part  in  modem 
theology,  and  was  adopted,  for  instance,  by 
Bossuet,  the  most  eloquent  of  divines.  In  two 
different  notes  on  the  same  page  (11),  ho  quotes 
Mansi  and  the  Miscellanea  of  Baluze  as  if  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  each  time  speaking 
of  the  same  work.  Indeed  he  cannot  have 
looked  at  it:  for  he  gives  a. passage  of  five 
lines  in  which  scarcelv  two  consecutive  words 
are  correct,  and  in  which  Savonarola  is  made 
to  say  of  himself  what  was  said  of  him  by  an 
enemy.  In  describing  the  Bull  of  Sixtus  iv. 
against  Florence,  after  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  he  says,  "We  presume  that  it  bore  the 
awful  prelude,  *in  sempitemam  memoriam,' 
for  the  eternal  memory  of  man"  Cp.  14).  He 
might  have  satisfied  himself  that  it  chanced  to 
bear  a  different  prelude  by  reading  it  in  Fabro- 
ni  or  Roscoe.  The  Pope  laid  the  conduct  of 
Savonarola  before  a  commission  of  fourteen 
Dominicans.  According  to  the  Dean,  "  all  but 
one  condemned  Savonarola  as  "  g^^  of  here- 
sy, schism,  and  disobedience  to  me  Holy  See* " 
(p.  50).  The  despatch  which  is  the  only  au- 
thority for  this  transaction  was  before  him. 
The  words  which  he  gives  as  the  decision  of 
the  judges  were  the  words  of  the  accuser ;  and 
in  fact  the  despatch  only  says  that  twelve  of 
the  Dominicans  were  hostile  to  the  great 
preacher,  and  tHought  "che  si  dovessi  fare 
ogui  provisione  contro  di  lul"  This  passage 
has  been  equally  misunderstood,  though  in  an 
opposite  sense,  by  Villari,  who  describes  the 
whole  proceeding  as  a  purely  political  intrigue. 
Milman  declares  that  the  lict  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Savonarola  is  lost  (p.  53).  It  is 
printed  in  the  very  book  of  Perrens  that  he 
was  reviewing.  There  is  a  fundamental  error 
in  his  whole  conception  of  the  friar.  "The 
language  of  Savonarola,"  he  says,  "had  long 
bordered  on^  or  rather  been  the  same  with  that 
of,  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss,  that  a  wicked 
priest,  bishop,  or  pope,  .was  no  priest,  bishop, 
or  pope"  (p.  59).  If  this  is  true,  then  Savona- 
rola was  unquestionably  at  war  with  the 
Church,  and  the  Pope  who  condemned  him 
was  the  champion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Bat 
far  from  disputing  the  doctrine  of  his  Church 
on  orders,  Savonarola  only  challenged  the  vali- 
dity of  Alexander's  election  on  canonical 
grounds.  The  Dean,  though  he  seldom  tres- 
passes beyond  the  region  of  second-hand  au- 
thorities, was  unfortunate  on  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  consulted  originals.  He 
accepts  as  authentic  the  report  of  Savonarola's 
last  examination,  published  by  Emiliano  Giu- 
dici,  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  several  false 
reports  prepared  by  the  Florentine  Government 
to  justify  the  unjust  sentence. 


The  literary  merit  of  these  Essays  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  make  up  for  want  of  accuracy  in 
facts.  The  author  uses  such  strange  idioms 
as,  "  Instantiy  that  he  was  dead  the  populace 
rose"  (p.  182) ;  and  he  speaks  of  "  a  crime  .  . 
^hich  struck  th^  whole  of  Italy  with  horror, 
and  was  propagated  with  shuddering  triumph 
amon^  the  Protestants  of  C^^many"  (p.  174). 
In  writing  of  Erasmus,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter  not  ,to  o?eriook  the  most  characteristic  of 
all  his  sayings,  and  that  which  points  most 
sharply  the  contrast  between  his  easy  temper 
and  the  sterner  spirit  of  the  Dominican :  "  Cum 
omnibus  bonis  v£ris  optavi  correctionem  eccle- 
siae,  si  sine  gran  reirum  tumultufleri  posseV* 

44.  ly  the  publication  of  Hausser's  literary 
remains  several  blunders  have  been  committed 
The  work,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  some 
of  the  author's  well-known  colleagues,  was^ 
given  to  Herr  Knies,  whose  department  is 
political  economy,  and  who  does  not  possess 
the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  tho- 
rough and  systematic  editing  of  historical 
works.  The  two  volumes  of  GesammelU  8chr\fU 
en  Which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  yeara 
afford  a  v^  discouraging  illustration  of  this 
mistake,  llie  reviews  published  by  H^ussor 
in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  other  periodi- 
cals have  simply  beoi  printed  off;  and,  in  the 
course  of  pearly  2000  pages,  contributions  of 
critical  importance  are  comoined  with  many- 
others  which  are  only  of  ephemeral  interest.^ 
They  are  generally  given  in  the  order  in  which[ 
they  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  fron^ 
1841.  Now  and  then,  however,  for  no  apt 
parent  reason^  even  this  chronological  connec- 
tion has  been  broken,  and  articles  on  Danish,' 
Hessian,  French,  and  English  history— on 
Dahlmann,  Rommel,  Wachsmuth,  and  Macaulay 
— follow  one  another  In  a  varieeated  disorder. 
In  the  first  volume  the  most  important  .an4 
characteristic  essays  are  those  (pp.  852-569)  oi^  ' 
Thiers' s  Bistoire  du  Cfonsulat  et  d^  r Empire  i  • 
and  it  is  observable  how  Httusser'^  originally 
seyere  judgment  gradually  gives  place,  as  timo 
goes  on,  to  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  Frencn 
historian,  in  the  second  volume,  the  mos^^ 
conspicuous  essays  are  those  on  the  literature 
of  tne  French  Revolution — on  Lewitz,  Arnd- 
Kaiser,  Zinkeisen,  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  Syb^I 
(pp.  467-528).  A  paper  on  Macaulay^s  "  Fre^ 
denck  the  Great''  also  deserves  particulai: 
notice.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  Sistorische 
Zeitsehrift^  and  is  a  brilliant  vindication  of  the 
Ring  against  Macaulay's  somewhat  crude  at^ 
tack.  Why  HSusser's  classical  letter  to  Elopp 
on  Frederick  the  Great  has  not  also  been  given 
does  not  appear;  it  is  either  relegated  to 
the  third  or  fourtii  volume,  amongst  the  au- 
thor's parliamentary  speeches  and  politic^ 
writings,  or  else  it  is  not  to  be  reprinted  .. 
at  alL 

The  short  preface,  which  defines  the  work  as 
only  a  selection  from  H^usser's  essays,  de^ 
Clares  that  none  have  been  included  which  are 
not  of  permanent  interest  Considering  how 
manv  oi  an  opposite  kind  have  actually  been 
admitted,  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the 
excluded  ones  may  not  have  had  a  real  value 
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and  significance  which  tho  editor  has  failed 
to  appreciate.  It  may  he  a  question  whether 
reviews  should  he  republished  at  idl,  or  as 
Goethe  sajs  in  his  Epistles : 

**  Ueber  das  sehretben, 
8chreib«id  die   Menge  yermehren  und  meine 

Meinung  TerkUndeo, 
Dass  auch  uidere  wieder  darftber  meinen,  nnd 

immer 
So  ins  unendliche  fort  die  schwankende  Woge 

sich  wfilze." 

But  if  such  essays  are  to  be  collected  together, 
it  should  at  least  be  done  with  literary  judg- 
ment and  a  due  regard  for  the  author's  me- 
mory. 

45.  Dr.  Schmidt's  Bilder  atis  dem  ge%$tiaen 
Lehen  unserer  Zeit  consists  of  a  series  of  plea- 
sant essays,  mostly  free  from  the  faults  and 
blemishes  of  his  well-known  but  greatly  over- 
rated history  of  German  literature./  In  the 
latter  work,  his  desire  to  connect  the  course 
of  literature  with  the  general  development 
of  civilization  led  him  to  undertake  a  ^sk 
which  was  beyond  his  power,  and  betr^ed 
him,  in  his  treatment  of  the  various  sciences, 
'  into  much  superficial  criticism  and  many  dis- 
torted views  and  incorrect  statements  of  fact, 
which  he  veiled  as  far  as  possible  by  dexterity 
of  treatment  and  expression.  In  the  present 
essays,  however,  he  has  gained  a  firm  hold  of 
his  subject  by  limiting  its  scope ;  his  judgment 
rests  upon  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of 
the  object  he  has  in  view ;  and  he  is  less  ham- 
pered by  far-fetched  combinations  of  ideas. 
His  opening  remarks  on  the  recent  revolution 
in  the  whole  literature  of  Europe  are  soimd 
and  interesting.  Then  follows  a  discussion 
^'On  the  Influence  of  the  Prussian  State  on 
German  literature."  The  matters  of  fact 
are  exhibited  prominently  and  clearly — first, 
.  the  •  foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle 
.  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
followed  soon  after  by  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  at  Berlin;  next,  the  period  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  when  at  Kdnigsberg  Ha- 
mann  and  Hippel  appeared  side  by  side  with 
Kant ;  then  the  school  of  Berlin  Romanticists ; 
and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin 
University,  and  the  reaction  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  In-  his  criticism  on  these  events 
the  author  is  influenced  by  political  predilec- 
tions, which  are  those  of  the  Gotha  National 
Liberals.  He  falls  into  a  serious  blunder 
when,  in  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  im* 
portance  of  Prussia,  he  says  of  Frederick  the 
Great :  "  He  not  only  declared  that  a  cannon- 
shot  should  not  be  fired  in  Europe  wiihout 
his  consent,  but  he  gave  efibct  to  tho  resolu- 
tion." What  Frederick  really  said  was :  ''If 
I  were  King  of  France  not  a  shot  should  be 
fired  without  my  leave" — a  somewhat  more 
modest  expression. 

The  elaborate  Essay  on  Walter  Scott  is  the 
best  of  the  series.  The  author's  interest  in 
Scott  dates  from  bovhood,  and  is  shown  in 
the  careful  and  kindly  analysis  of  his  differ- 
ent works,  in  the  general  estimate  of  his  mind, 
and  in  the  illustration  of   that  wide-spread 


influence  which  made  him  the  great  master 
oi  historical  rordance.  He  justly  points  out 
how  greatly  Scott  was  aided  by  the  pectiliar 
character  of  English  history,  in  which  the  pre- 
sent is  closely  linked  with  the  distant  past  In 
other  countries  the  want  of  such  a  continaous 
development  makes 'it  f^  harder  for  a  poet  to 
transplant  himself  into  earlier  times,  ana  often 
gives  his  efforts  a  laboured  and  unnatural  ap- 
pearance, as  in  the  case  of  the  German  romance- 
writers.  Scott  treated  history  as  a  Ppet,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  such  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  that  his  influence  was  felt  on  the 
writing  of  history.  He  taught  the  ninete^th 
century,  the  vividness  of  historical  conceptioo. 
In  Dr.  Schmidt's  opinion  Ranke  has  learned 
much  from  him  in  the  delineiition  of  personal 
characteristics ;  and,  in  the  long  list  of  poets 
and  authors  who  have  developed  more  or  l^a 
under  his  influence,  both  Manzoni  and  Victor 
Hugo  are  included.  In  Germany,  WiUIbald 
Aleids  is  pointed  out  as  his  direct  imitator,  and 
Zschokke  and  Hautt  as  his  immediate  disdples. 
Even  Auerbach's  Dor/gesekichten  t^nd  Renter's 
Low  German  poems  bear  marks  of  his  in- 
fluence, in  so  far  as  it  was  he  who  first  showed 
how  to  treat  a  simple,  rural  state  of  society  in 
a  manner  true  to  nature. 

The  other  Essays  are  on  St  Beuve,  Lord 
Lytton,  George  Efiot,  Paul  Heyse,  Ivan  Tur- 
genjew,  and  JBrkmann-Chatrian.  They  are  all 
well  written. 

46.  The  convulsion  of  1848  marks  a  tuminc- 
point  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  political  life 
of  Germany ;  and  its  effects  are  traceable  in  aH 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  Starting 
from  this  idea  Herr  Kreyssig  describes  the  de- 
velopment of  German  novel-writing  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Externally,  he  sees  the  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  fact  that,  since  1848,  French 
and  English  novels,  which,  in  translations,  used 
to  be  the  most  widely  read  of  all  in  Germany, 
have  given  way  in  a  great  measure  to  native 
productions,  many  of  which,  in  their  turn,  have 
been  appreciated  in  foreign  countries  an()  re- 

S reduced  in  several  languages.  Internally,  he 
nds  the  progress  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
German  romance,  which  was  formerly  concern- 
ed with  nothing  but  an  ideal  or  imaginative  and 
artificial  world,  now  deals  with  real  life,  and 
even  grapples  with  the  problems  of  national 
development  He  begins  with  the  historical 
romance,  and  cites  Wifiibald  Alexis  and  Laube 
as  its  best  known  representatives.  Less  con- 
spicuous, but  highly  original,  is  Scheffel's  JSl- 
hehard^  in  which  the  wnter  has  achieved  the 
difQcult  task  of  working  a  story  of  the  tenth 
century  into  a  modem  romance.  In  the  objec- 
tive representation  of  existing  society  Herr 
Kreyssig  gives  the  palm  to  Freytag  and  Renter. 
Freytae's  Soil  und  Hahen  passed  in  a  few  years 
through  fifteen  editions,  and  has  been  several 
times  translated.  Die  Terlome  Eand9ckr{ft 
was  less  successful.  Its  subject  is  drawn  from 
scholar  life,  while  the  earlier  work  is  concerned 
with  the  commercial  class.  Renter's  Low  Ger- 
man poems,  partly  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
language,  are  hardly  known  out  of  his  own 
country ;  but  there  they  have  obtained  extra- 
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ordinary  popularity*.  Both  of  him  and  of  Frey- 
tag  fierr  Kreyssig  speaks  wi^  exaggerated 
praise.  He  counts  their  writings  among  the 
best  products  of  German  literature,  and  eyen 
declares  that  Router's  humour  recalls  that  of 
Shakespeareu  Neither  in  Router  nor  in  Frey- 
tag,  however,  is  there 'really  the  depth  and 
scope  of  ideas,  or  the  elasticity  of  imagination, 
which  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  endu- 
ring works.  Posterity  will  soon  forget  them 
bouL  Gutzkow's  works,  Die  Bitter  Vom  Oeut 
and  Der  Zauberer  van  Eom^  are  properly  des- 
cribed as  doctrinaire  DOTe]&  They  were  di- 
rected against  Hxe  reactionary  current  which 
succeeded  1848,  and  were  extremely  popular 
from  their  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
time  and  their  palpable  allusions  to  well-known 
persons  and  familiar  conditions  of  society.  The 
characters  in  them,  however,  are  not  well  defin- 
ed ;  the  action  is  without  internal  connection ; 
and  even  the  style  is  careless.  In  Spielhagen, 
another  writer  of  the  same  order,  Uie  demo- 
cratic-spirit which  pervades  the  modem  novel 
literature  of  Germany  is  expressed  with  si>ecial 
vehemence.  His  real  merit  consists  in  his  in- 
vectiveness,  his  lifelike  delineation  of  character, 
and  his  easy  narrative  ;  but  he  never  ventures 
into  deep  waters.  Of  a  different  kind,  but  also 
written  with  a  purpose,  is  Auerbach^s  A'vifdeT 
HOhe.  It  has  had  a  wonderful  success  ;  but  a 
analysis  resolves  it  into  the  old  Dorfgeachichten, 
with  which  the  author  be^n  his  literary  career, 
and  which  he  has  here  simply  worked  up  with 
scenes  of  Court  life.     This  mixture  produces  a 

giquant  contrast  the  interest  of  which  is  en- 
anced  for  the  German  public  by  various  allu- 
sions. The  backbone  of  ideas  in  the  book  is 
derived  from  Spinoza*s  philosophy  ;  and  its 
great  effect  is  due  to  that  aversion  for  a  positive 
Christianity  which  prevails  among  the  middle 
classes  in  Germany.  Herr  Auerbach^s  last  no- 
vel, Dcu  Landhaua  am  Bhein^  has  even  less 
claims  to  be  considered  a  work  of  art  The 
combinations  are  artificial  and  improbable,  and 
the  reflections  are  the  chief  element  At  the 
head  of  the  women  novelists  Herr  E[reyssig 
places  Fanny  Lewald,  whose  productions  are 
numerous  enough,  though  none  of  them  betrays 
any  true  poetical  inspiration.  His  book  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  affords  a  convenient 
survey  of  the  subject  But  his  conception  as  a 
whole  IS  far  too  flattering ;  and  he  sacrifices 
criticism  to  the  claims  of  political  sympathy. 

• 

47.  The  choice  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
last  tale  was  unhappily  felicitous.  If  he  had 
lived  to  finish  it,  there  would  probabhr  have 
been  no  mystery  but  only  a  surprise.  As  it  is, 
the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  will  never  be 
cleared  Whether  the  murdered  man  is  really 
tdlled  or  only  stowed  away  to  reappear  in  the 
nick  of  time,  #io  one  can  say  with  certainty. 
Appearances  no  doubt  are  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer supposition.  The  accumulation  of  small 
details  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  other 
use  tiian  to  form  links  in  an  intended  diain  of 
indirect  evidence  against  the  murderer,  seems 
to  show  ^at  he  is  to  be  found  out  and  tried ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  discovering  some  of  the 
links  in  this  evidence  without  the  previous  dis- 
co^y  of  the  dead  body,  seems  to  prove  that 


the  murder  was  to  be  a  conclusive  and  success- 
ful one.    Here  is  the  only  mystery  in  the  book. 
The  character  of  Jasper,  the  man  who  broods 
over  and  plans  for  years  in  all  its  details  the 
murder  of  a  nephew  to  whom  he  pretends  the 
most  passionate  attachment^  would  be  a  mystery 
if  it  had  been  exhibited  by  a  force  kindred  to 
that  which  conceived  and  embodied  the  charao- 
ter  of  lago.    In  Mr.  Dickens*s  hand  it  could 
scarcely  rise  above  that  of  a  mechanically  con- 
structed fiend.      In  the  very  freshness  of  his 
strength  he  tried  to  paint  a  monster,  redeemed 
by  no  touch  of  virtue,  in  Ralph  Nickleby ;  but 
the  portraiture  was  a  failure.     Jasper  is  and 
must  have  remained  an  equal  failure,  especially 
if,  as  seems  likely,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thor's later  notion  of  universal  restoration,  the 
intention  was  to  lead  him  through  remorse 
to  respectability.    The  two  halves  would  have 
fitted  like  Horace's  woman's  head  and  fish's 
taiL    But  besides  this  figure  of  Jasper,  who,  as 
far  as  he  goes,  is  too  revolting  for  anything  but 
an  extremely  sensational  novel,  there  are  some 
other  figures  which  show  a  great  deal  of  Dick- 
ens's old  force,  and  raise  the  torso  of  Edwin 
Drood  above  many  of  his  later  productions. 
Of  these  fig^ures  only  one  need  be  mentioned — 
Rosebud's  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious.    The  hard 
man  who  coldly  does  his  duty  to  his  ward  till 
she  comes  to  lav  her  troubles  before  him,  when 
the  old  family  feelings  slumbering  in  the  dusty 
cupboard  of  the  lawyer's  breast  are  awakened 
by  the  interview,  has  many  touches  of  the  au- 
thor's own  quaintness.    But  his  unfinished  no- 
vel, like  his  earlier  ones,  shows  that  he  had  a 
calculated  power  of  exciting  feelings  which 
he  could  himself  scarcely  have  experienced. 
Thackeray  may  always  be  credited  with  having 
felt  what  ho  makes  his  readers  feel.     There  is  a 
nature,  a  reality,  an  absence  as  of  exaggeration 
so  of  all  other  signs  of  artificiality  and  f  actitious- 
ness,  in  his  sentiment,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
case  of  Dickens.    Dicxens  is  melodramatic  in 
his  weeping :  where  he  is  thoroughly  real  is  in 
his  laughter  and  his  fun.    And  yet  by  his  sen- 
timent he  won  the  very  heart  of  the  world. 
His  fiorst  .triumph  was  the  fun  of  Pickwick ; 
but  an  age  of  philanthropy  reacted  upon  him, 
and  roused  in  him  the  ambition  of  being  its 
mouthpiece.    And  so  he  learned  to  mouth,  as 
every  orator  must  who  is  conscious  of  speaking 
to  too  large  an  audience.    The  lines  must  be 
coarse  and  the  colours  vivid  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  scene-painting  for  the  theatre  instead  of 
a  picture  for  the  gallery  or  the  halL    And  on 
the  whole  the  advocate  of  sentimental  philan- 
throphy  achieved  a  great  success.    No  one  has 
done  more  to  make  the  prevailing  tone  of  sen- 
timent kind  and  tolerant  towards  weakness 
and  eccentricity.    Of  course,  sentiment  is  not 
action ;  and  the  man  who  is  a  brute,  where  he 
ought  to  be  most  kind  may  find  tea^s  to  weep 
over  the  &te  of  a  dead  donxey.    But  sentiment 
is  an  element  of  public  opinion  and  judgment ; 
and  public  opinion  and  judgment  have  close  re- 
lationship WI&  the  action  Si  the  will 

As  for  the  artittic  means  used  to  attain  his 
ends,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Dickens's  speci- 
alities not  unfrequentl^  d^enerated  into  jug- 
gling tricks.  Lu:e  a  juggler,  he  had  a  won- 
derful tenderness  for  gibberish.    It  was  per- 
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hftps  a  problem  worthy  of  an  artist's  ^uAning, 
to  transplant  into  prose  the  unmeaning  burden 
of  the  popular  ballad,  and  to  show  that  inarticu- 
late murmurs  and  transcriptions  <^  mere  noises 
Were  sometimes  available  in  speedi  for  ether  pur- 
poses than  the  simple  completio&of  a  rhythm. 

.  But  in  Dickens  wl^t  ^ocdd  be  a  subordinate 
stde-dish  of  the  banquet  became  almost  the 
crowning  point,  or  rather  perhaps  the  unirersal 
condiment  which  gaye  its  peculiar  flayour  to 

.  the  whole  course.  Witness  his  ^itire  nomen- 
dature  and  onomatopoeia,  which  has  nothing 
htim<»x>us  in  association  or  subtle 'analogies  cKf 
sound,  as  Thackeray's  has,  but  is  chosen  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  by  which  the  wri- 
ter of  a  nursery  tale  would  eonstruct  interca- 
lary nonsense, '  rather  to  make  mouthfuls  of 
eccentric  sounds  than  to  lay  bare  any  deep  con- 
nection between  sound  and  sentiment  Wit- 
ness again  the  use  of  descriptiye  noises  as  the 
burden,  or  rather  as  the  csfitanets,  of  a  conver- 
sation ;  a  good  instance  is  the  **  cradi: — crack '' 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Edwin  Brood,  If 
this  was  meant  for  fun,  it  is  a  m^Umcholy 
failure.  But  it  was  probably  nothing  but  a 
trick  of  composition,  which  the  inventor  prized 
too  highly  and  used  too  unsparin^y.  It  was 
the  scene-painter's  smudge,  not  the  artist's 

'careful  handling. 

48.  If  Mr.  Payne's  poetry  were  all  his  own 
.  he  would  rank  high  amongst  the  minor  poets 
of  the  day ;  but  after  subtnustiBg  ixoxsL  the  ac- 
count of  nis  merits  all  that  reads  like  a  remote 
echo  of  Tennysmi,  or  shows  the  more  present 
'nifluence  of  Au*.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  Roesetti,  the 
remainder  can  only  be  judged  in  connection 
with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Morris.    If  he  had 
never  found  this  master,  Mr.  Pa3me  would  no 
doubt  still  have  written  vwses ;  but  he  would 
not   have   written    the  same  verses.     They 
might  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  would 
under  any  circumstances  have  evinced  original 
power;  they  would  always  have  shone  with 
the  reflected  light  of  some  one  of  the  bi^test 
or  newest  stars  in  the  poetical  firmament.    The 
two  last  and  longest  poems  in  his  Mamue  qf 
Shadows  and  other  Poenu  are  those  which  have 
both  lost  and  gained  most  by  this  imitative  ha- 
bit ;  and  the  first  may  serve  to  explam,  and  in 
a  degree  to  justify  me  author's  readiness  •  to 
seek  help  from  ^nthout    It  is  called  '^The 
Masque  of  Shadows,"  and  in  intention  would 
be  best  described  as  a  rambling  ^^Alastor," 
which  fails  of  its  effect  diiefly  fi^m  the  poet's 
inability  to  make  his  material  images  (aU  up 
the  spiritual  emotions  with  whsob  at  the  mo- 
ment of  invention  tiiey  were  eonneoted  in  his 
own  mind.    Its  subjective  interest  is  not  strong 
enough  to  atone  for  a  sensible  want  of  fibre  and 
an  indistinctness  of  framework.    The  master  in 
this  is  wiser  than  the-  pupil-;  for  Mr.  Morris 
never  writes  except  upon  a  definite  tiieme  bor- 
rowed from  the  lively  invention  oi  earlier  days 
and  consecrated  by  a  long  traditionary  exist- 
ence.   Mr.  Payne  too  is  more  suecessful  in  his 
other  poem,  *'The  Rime  of  Redemption,"  a 
variation  of  the  old  Lenore  legend,  though,  Hke 
some  other  recent  writers,  he  weakens  its  hor- 


ror by  reversing  the  moral,  or  at  least  depririiig 
it  of  its  grim  uncertainty.  "  The  Building  <2 
the  Dream  "  is  principally  inspired  by  *^  C%i«r 
the  Dane ;"  at  least  the  conclusion  is  the  same, 
and  the  story  is  similar  as  far  as  it  goes.  Un- 
der the  heads  of  *^  Desire,"  "Attainment,*'  and 
"  Falling  Away,"  we  are  told  how  a  certain 
Squire  Ebhardt  pursues  the  study  iA  white 
magic  and  alchemy  Uhtil  he  reads  a  spdl,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  rides  on  a  horse  shod  with 
gold  for  seven  days'  journey  to  the  setting  son, 
and  finds  the  lady  of  his  dreams  and  the  reali- 
zation of  all  his  desires.  The  song  which  fol- 
lows strikes  a  familiar  chord : — 

"  For  here  the  grief 
And  sadness  left  behind 
With  weary  life  are  tum'd  to  gold 
Of  dreams :  from  stem  old  memories  a  sheaf 
Of  strange  delights  unfold 
Their  sweets,  like  flowers  we  find 
Under  a  leal" 

In  the  end,  of  course,  Ebhardt  grows  weary  of 
superhuman  happiness  and  is  allowed  to  return 
home  to  die.  The  "Romaunt  of  Sir  Floris" 
deals  with  Sir  Galahad  and  the  knights  of  the 
Grail ;  but,  as  a  second  volume  is  promised  in 
continuation,  of  the  present  one,  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  say  that  here  too  the  writer  seems 
to  be  rather  struggling  after  ideas  himself  than 
aiding  the  vision  of  others.  As  regards  tlie 
mechanical  part  of  Mr.  Payne's  versification, 
the  only  things  to  be  noticed  are  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  breatblessness  in  pouring  out  the 
flood  of  short  rhymed  lines,  and  a  not  altogether 
unpleasant  partiality  for  such  archaisms  as 
"whenas,"  "withouten,"  "some  dele,"  and 
"hearkeneth"  as  an  imperative  plural. 

49.  On  opening  the  foiuth  part  of  The 
Earihljf  Paradise^  the  first  impulse  of  Mr. 
Morris's  readers  will  be  to  ascertam  the  fate  ol 
the  Wanderers.  "  What  further  then  r  is  a 
question  that  looms  behind  every  fresh  tale ; 
but  in  this  case  there  need  have  been  no  un- 
easiness as  to  the  answer.  Mr.  Morris's  muse 
haa  an  equable  pace  which  is  a  security  against 
the  danger  of  an  anti-dimax ;  and,  though  he 
sometimes  plays  many  variations  upon  a  single 
air,  he  is  never  guilty  of  dwelling  upon  one  note 
long  enough  to  produce  weariness. 

"  What  further  then  ?    Meseems  . 
Whate'er  the  tale  may  know  of  what  befell 
Their  lives  henceforth  I  would  not  have  it  tell ; 
Since  each  tale's  ending  needs  must  be  tUe 

same: 
And  we  men  call  it  Death.    Howe'er  it  came 
To  those  whose  bittwhope  hath  made  i^  book, 
With  oth^  eyes,  I  think,  they  needs  must  lock 
On  its  real  face.  ...  ^ 

Than  tiiat  day  of  their  vanished  youth^  when 

first 
They  saw  Death  clear,  and  deemed  all  life  ao> 

curst 
By  that  cold  overshadowing  threat — the  end." 

The  epih)gue  is  short,  and  these  few  linea  con- 
tain its  real  burden ;  but  it  seems  to  supply  all 
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that  was  wanted  to  complete  the  haHnony  of 
what  is  now  almost  an  epic.  From  first  to  last 
desth  is  represented  as  the  great  enemy,  most 
hated  by  those  who  are  wordiest  of  life  with 
1^1  it  has  to  giye  of  lore  and  battle  and  beatrty, 
rightly  rebelled  against  because  it  destroys 
what  is  good,  submitted  to  by  all  without  dis- 
honour at  last,  and  half  yanqiiished  when  the 
struggle  has  been  long  and  has  left  something 
for  memory.    The  old  sentiment^ 

'^  Ach  Gott !  die  Kunst  ist  lang 
Und  kurz  ist  unser  Leben," 

has  seldom  inspired  more  pure  and  vigorous 
strains;  and  though  some  such  idea  as  this 
certoinly  underlies  the  whole  of  The  JEhrthly 
ParadiM,  it  must  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Morris's  poetic  faculty,  that  he  nowhere  gives 
expression  to  it  as  an  opinion.  By  the  help  of 
vivid  images  he  conveys  an  impression  which 
may  be  so  formulated  if  his  readers  please ;  but 
it  is  in  practice  rather  than  theory  that  he  in- 
vites them  to  hide  from  the  approach  of  death 
in  the  double  life  of  the  imagination,  since  the 
Btory  lives  while  generation  after  generation  of 
tale-tellers  is  cut  off,  and  ages  yet  imbom  may 
find  comfort  in  its  beauty. 

In  the  "  Envoi "  to  Qeoflrey  Chaucer,  the  poet 
avows  a  modest  hope  that  his  book  may  live 
to  reach  the  **  Land  of  Matters  Unforgot,*'  and 
charges  it  with  a  pathetic  message  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  that  case  to  the  indulgent  ears  of  the 
master.     It  is  to  say  of  its  author, 

"  That  howsoever  little  was  my  worth, 
Yet  was  he  worth  e'en  just  so  much  as 
!• 

J.  •     •     •     • 

Thou,  keen-eyed,  reading  me,   mayst  read 

him  through, 
For  surely  little  is  there  left  behind ; 
No  power  great  things  unnameable  to  do ; 
No  knowledge  for  which  words  he  may  not 

find, 
No  love  of  things  as  vague  as  autumn  wind — 
Earth  of  the  earth  lies  hidden  by  my  clay. 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  !** 

This  is  the  poet's  own  estimate  of  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  a  more  favourable 
statement  of  the  case  would  be  as  true.  If  the 
book  does  not  soar  into  the  highest  rerions  of 
abstract  thought  or  immaterial  fancy,  me  plea- 
sure it  gives  is  real,  and  almost  unequalled  in 
its  freedom  from  disturbing  elements.  With- 
out prejudging  the  question  whether  the  sim- 
ply hateful  and  disgusting  can,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  Vo  a  fit  subject  for 
art,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  art  of  all  kinds 
is  most  truly  at  home  with  and  most  happily 
exercised  upon  pleasure-giving  beauty.  Mr. 
Morris  has  forborne  to  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  Lessing,  in  the  Laoh>dn^  was 
inc&ied  to  accord  to  poetic  as  distinguished 
from  plastic  art ;  and,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
excesses  of  modern  writers,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  done  other  than  wisely.  He  thus  se- 
^  cures  a  degree  of  repose  and  perfection  of  keep- 
ing which  has  been  missed  by  some  poets  of 
higher  pretensions  and  perhaps  greater  genius. 


Greek,  statuary,  with  its  original  colouring,  may 
have  produced  an  analogous  effect  Keats's 
poetry  tended  naturally  to  the  same  result ;  and 
Goethe's  careful  self-criticism  led  by  devious 
routes  to  what  was  meant  for  a  similar  end. 
Mr.  Morris  and  his  Wanderers  see  happiness 
threatened  vrith  change  and  sadness  sweetened 
with  beauty :  temperate  joy  and  tempered  sor- 
row are  the  best  and  worst  they  venture  to 
know.  Death  would  be  too  sad  if  life  were 
altogether  joyous ;  but  if  the  one  had  no  charms 
the  other  would  have  no  terrors.  In  either  case 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  purely 
human  art  in  which  one  evil  qualifies  another, 
and  the  mingling  of  the  two  produces  a  second- 
aryunreal  good. 

The  different  parts  of  The  Earthly  Paradise 
have  been  composed  within  too  short  a  time  for 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  work  to  have  under- 
gone much  change  during  its  progress.  The 
impression  of  greater  subtlety  and  less  serenitv, 
created  by  the  third  part,  was  principally 
owing  to  the  lengthened  development  of  the 
single  poem  of  "  Gudrun."  In  the  present  vol- 
ume the  earlier  type  is  reverted  to ;  and  **  The 
Golden  Apples  "  is  more  free  than  even  "  Ata- 
lanta's  Race"  from  the  echoes  of  modem  re- 
flection. If  fairy  tales  are  to  find  grown-up 
readers,  they  must  be  told,  like  this  legend  of 
Hercules,  with  dramatic  good  faith  and  high 
poetic  finish,  which  leaves  behind  it  a  series  of 
clear  and  brilliant  pictures.  The  two  other 
classical  tales  in  the  volume,  "  Bellerophon  in 
Argos"  and  "Bellerophon  in  Lycia,"  have 
something  of  the  same  qualities,  but  are  loss 
perfect  in  as  far  as  they  are  tnore  complex ;  of 
the  two  the  latter  is  the  finer  poem,  though 
perhaps  rather  too  long,  and,  what  is  rare  with 
Mr,  Morris,  slightly  encumbered  by  its  episodes. 
The  slaying  of  the  ChimsBra  is  so  finely  treated 
that  it  should  have  come  nearer  the  end :  even 
in  its  present  pkce  it  may  serve  as  an  instance 
of  the  curious  tact  with  which  the  author  re- 
arranges his  ancient  themes,  so  that  the  super- 
natural shall  never  go  too  far  or  take  too  crude 
a  shape.  The  triple  monster  is  only  described 
by  the  destruction  he  spreads  abroad ;  of  those 
who  see  him  none  live  to  describe  him ;  and 
after  death  the  horrid  body  vanishes  to  ashes. 
Thus  the  conception  is  left  vague,  instead  of 
becoming  grotesque.  "The  Postering  of  As- 
lang  "  exhibits  a  short  passage  of  happy  life, 
midway  between  wof ul  birth  and  cruel  death ; 
the  poem  is  pleaeanter  than  "The  Story  of 
Rhodope,"  and  tiie  figure  of  the  heroine  to  the 
full  as  fair. 

"The  Ring  given  to  Venus"  is  taken,  like 
"The  HOI  c«  Venus,"  from  the  rich  stories 
of  mediaeval  mythology;  but  these  are  not  the 
subjects  which  gain  most  from  Mr.  Morris's 
treatment  Whether  <he  mixture  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  belief  produces  a  feeling  of 
unreality,  or  whether  the  dark  ages  are  too 
near  for  the  illusion  to  be  complete,  it  is  cer- 
tain t^t  the  handHng  of  at  least  the  first  of 
the  poems  just  mentioned  is  vaguer  and  more 
uncertain  than  usual.  The  bridal  festivities 
and  the  procession  of  the  disinherited  gods  are 
in  their  different  ways  consistent  and  credible ; 
but  tiie  rest  of  the  legend  is  indistinct  just 
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where  it  should  be  clearest — that  is,  if  it  really  I 
had  enough  vitality  -to  be  chosen  at  all  for  a 
mission  to  tha  land  of  the  Unforgot  *^  The 
Story  of  TannhaUser"  is  not  only  better 
known,«itia  also  more  homogeneous;  nothing 
but  the  name  of  the  goddess  is  classical ;  afi 
the  rest  is  pure  Gathohc  romance.  But  though 
a  favourite  with  poets,  the  legend  of  the  Venus- 
berg  does  not  suit  every  pen;  and  Mr.  Morris 
leaves  the  spiritual  history  of  the  knight  un- 
elucidated.  He  preserves,  however,  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  narrative,  showing  his  usual 
correct  instinct  for  what  is  essential  and  char- 
acteristic. Where  ancients  and  modems  differ, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  ori^^nal  fram- 
ers  of  the  tale  knew  besi;  and  since  nothing 
can  be  added  more  effective  than  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  staff  too  late — ^which,  if  it  had  been 
too  late,  would  surely  not  have  blossomed — 
Mr.  Morris  is  certainly  right  to  take  nothing 
away.  On  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  very 
complete  and  a  very  beautiful  work,  executed 
with  rare  rapidity  and  faultlessness.  With 
the  exception  of  the  songs  of  the  months  and 
the  Christmas  carol  in  ^^  East  of  the  Sun  and 
West  of  the  Moon,"  the  lyrical  pieces  scattered 
through  the  volume  are  less  perfect  in  form 
than  might  have  been  expected  and  wished; 
the^  lack  condensation  and  precision,  both  of 
which  Mr.  Morris  could  easily  add  to  their 
other  beauties. 

50.  Mb.  Wabren's  ^^A^ar^o^  comprise  verses 
of  widely  various  character  and  aim — dramatic 
monologues  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Browning, 
classical  pieces,  and  studios  of  landscape.  In 
almost  all  of  them—"  Hoi^  it  Ends ""  and  "  Re- 
gret,'' being  perhaps  exceptions — ^personal  emo- 
tions* and  modem  -  sentunents  are  rendered, 
within  artistic  conditions  of  limit  and  calm,  by 
means  of  the  classic  or  dramatic  moulds  into 
which  they  arp  cast  Doubt  and  revolt  of  a 
kind  that,  at  least  when  made  so  prominent, 
are  almost  purely  modern,  come  with  a  re- 
moter and  softer  sound  from  the  lips  of 
Prometheus  or  the  Siren.  In  his  ranploymont 
of  clasoic  materials,  as  indeed  in  the  structure 
of  his  verse,  Mr.  Warren  almost  necessarily 
recalls  Mr.  'Swinburne^  In  such  lines  as 
these, — 

**  And  now  men  praise  him  that  he  is  so  great, 

And  now  they  corse  him  that  he  lets  them 

die, 

And  now  they  blessing  feign,  dissembling 

hate. 

But  one  and  aU  he  lets  their  moan  go  by,** 

it  is  impossible  not  to  hear  the  eoho  of  a 
grander  chorus,  just  as  "A  Hebrew  Lament 
after  Defeat"  suggests  and  ill  sustains  com- 
parison with  "A  Litany."  In  most  of  his 
Greek  imitations  Mr.  Warren  seems  to  side 
with  the  Titans,  and  to  hold  that  "  Tart  mo- 
deme  a  une  tendance  essentiellement  demoni- 
aque."  His  verses  are  more  peaceful  and  hap- 
pier when,  as  in  "The  Nymph's  Prote^"  and 
the  "Ode  to  Pan,"  he  writes  of  the  consola- 
tions of  nature,  or  when,  as  in  "The  Death 
of  Heracles,"  he  is  content  to  be  purely  Greek. 
"Pandora"  too,  an  allegory  ci,  the  coming  of 


Love  on  earth — not  the  bitter  Love  bom  from 
the  sea-foam,  but  the  purer  affection  that  ^et 
brings  with  it  sorrow  and  regret — contains 
many  beauties ;  and  there  are  proofs  of  dear 
vision  in  "  Nimrod  "  and  "  The  Strange  Pan- 
ble." 

In  a  very  different  strain,  Mr.  Warren's 
dramatic  monologues  are  on  almost  the  same 
level  of  excellence.  They  are  not  wholly  ori- 
ginal in  tone ;  they  have  neither  the  subtlety 
nor  the  humour  of  Mr.  Browning's  "Lippo 
Lippi "  or  "  My  Last  Duchess ;"  but  they  are 
lively  and  pleasing  studies  of  character.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  Arcadia,  the  native  land  of  poetry, 
that  Mr.  Warren  finds  his  best  subject  In 
his  pastoral  the  shepherds  scarcely  "fleet the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
world."  Even  in  Arcady,  "la  jounesse  n'l 
qu'un  temps."  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Warren  re- 
peat the  old  burden  of  Horace  and  Herrick,  <^ 
konsard  and  Miirger : 

"  0  fair  one,  is  it  wisdom  to  refuse ; 
To  make  Love  laughter,  scorn  his  gracioas 

dues. 
Ay  me ;  time  hastens,  in  whose  hand  are  set 
Sourness  for  savour,  and  for  song  regret. 
For  rose-lips  wrinkles,  for  caresses  tears. 
There  is  no  sheaf  in  all  his  biu'ren  years, 
But  greyness,  and  salt   waste    <^   broken 

sands." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  general  carefulness  <rf 
Mr.  Warren's  verse  shquld  be  marred  by  such 
obvious  faults  as  the  undecided  form  of  "  A 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  and  by  such  rhymes  ts 
"  war"  and  "saw"  in  "The  Soldier's  Return." 
With  such  slips  corrected,  hi;  work  woiill  be 
as  thorough  in  execution  as  it  is  often  spirited 
in  conception. 

51.  Mb.  O'Shauohnbsst's  poems  have  all  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  the  later  French  Ro- 
manticism. Like  the  leaders  of  this  school,  he 
chooses  by  preference  subjects  remote  in  inter- 
est, and  strange  or  m(M'bid  in  sentiment  This 
tendency  is  particularly  notable  in  the  short 
poems  which  compose  the  "  Epic  of  Women," 
the  largest,  though  not  the  most  successful, 
part  of  his  work.  The  motive  of  these  piecei 
is  the  sad  and  shameful  love  which  has  lost  all 
belief  in  its  object  without  gaining  strength  to 
reject  it  When  this  love  is  the  love  of  An- 
tony following,  in  the  most  romantic  ^isode 
of  classic  story,  the  flying  sails  of  Oleopatn 
out  of  the  sea-fight  at  Actium,  the  sense  of 
shame  is  partiy  lost  in  the  strength  of  the  pss- 
sion  that  swayed  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world;  but  when,  in  "A  Troth  for  Eternity," 
a  husband  about  to  slay  his  faithless  wife  so- 
liloquizes in  verse  almost  affectedly  dainty,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  moral  tone 
which  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  adopted  along 
with  the  artistic  finish  of  his  masters.  Thiii 
completeness,  this  maste^  of  verse,  is  the 
great  merit  of  his  book.  His  metres  are  often 
original,  always  careful,  and  almost  always 
musicaL  The  poem  called  "Lost  Blisses"  is 
both  in  music  and  matter  a  characteristic  ex-' 
ample : 
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**  Think,  0  Heart,  what  sweet — ^had  you  waited 
A  moment,  on  such  a  day — 
Had  vet  been  to  do  or  to  say 
That  shall  never  be  said  now  or  done  I 

Think  what  beautiful  worlds  uncreated 
The  clouds  then  bore  back  to  the  sun ; 

What  blisses  were  all  frustrated ; 
What  loves,  that  w«re  almost  begun  I 

Think,  0  Life, — had  your  stream  but  drifted 
To  this  or  that  holier  Past, 
Or  future  that  must  come  at  last-^ 
\   Think,  0  sorrowful  Life,  and  repent — 

How  the  sorrowful  days  had  been  gifted 

With  solace  and  ravishment, 
And  year  after  year  slowly  lifted 

To  heavens  of  golden  content," 

The  somewhat  commonplace  sentiment  of  these 
lines  is  concealed  by  their  beauty  of  form,  just 
as  the  same  beautv  in  ^*  Cleopatra,"  and  *^A 
Troth  for  Etemitv  "  palliates  the  morbid  tone, 
itself  a  commonplace  in  the  school  of  Latouche 
and  the  younger  Dumas.  But  the  melody  of 
the  '*  Fountain  of  Tears "  has  no  such  alloy ; 
and  the  poem  called  **  Bisclavaret,"  giving  co- 
herent utterance  to  the  passions  which  may 
possess  men  smitten  with  the  epidemic  ^rjpioTTf^ 
of  the  were-wolf  shows  remarkable  qualities  of 
imagination.  The  peculiar  cast  of  sensual  sad- 
ness is  so  usual  in  the  literature  which  Mr. 
O^Shaughnessy  seems  most  lately  to  have  stu- 
died, and  is  for  the  moment  so  infectious,  that 
to  drop  it  would  not  be  to  cease  to  be  himself. 
With  his  command  of  music,  and  with  a  man- 
lier tone,  he  may  expect  to  interest  hearers  no 
longer  few. 

* 

62.  Few  Europeans  in  China  are  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  Chinese  can  have  any  right  to 
determine  the  terms  on  which  foreigners  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  their  country  :  and  the  au- 
thor of  Journeys  in  North  China  sees  nothing 
in  European  immigration  but  **a  tide  of  en- 
lightenment directed  by  Providence."  He  re- 
grets that  the  Chinese  should  be  *^  ill-inform- 
ed" enough  to  dislike  this  immigration;  but 
this  regret  does  not  make  him  question  the 
perfect  wisdom  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty.  £very 
privilege  which  this  ins^iunent  secures  to 
Europeans,  ought,  he  maint^s,  to  be  rigidly 
insisted  on,  not  onljr  **  in  view  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  foreigners  in  China,"  and  ^*in 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes  at 
home,"  but  also  **for  the  good  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity." 
That  so  long  as  the  treaty  remains  in  force  no 
essential  infraction  of  it  can  be  safely  permit- 
ted is  probably  true.  But  both  the  justice 
and  the  prudence  of  forcing  the  Chinese  to 
trade  with  Europeans  in  a  way  and  to  an  ex- 
tent which  they  would  reject  if  left  to  them- 
selves, may  fairly  be  questioned.  As  an  agent 
of  the  "National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland," 
Mr.  Williamson  is  hardly  an  unbiassed  witness 
to  the  superiority  of  Protestant  over  Catholic 
missions.  But  he  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  evidence  in  attributing  the  greater  un- 
popularity of  the  latter  to  the  efforts  which  they, 
or  their  protectors,  the  French  Government, 


bave  made  to  gain  political  influence,  and  to 
establish  the  predommant  position  they  former- 
ly held  in  the  Chinese  empire.  He  seems  to 
think  that  if  Protestant  missionaries  had  not 
suffered  from  a  reflected  discredit  on  this 
ground  they  would  already  have  obtained 
groat  results  by  reason  of  the  Chinese  "  open- 
ness to  conviction."  That  the  Chinese  are 
ready  to  accept  any  religion  imposed  on  them 
by  their  political  superiors  is  likdy  enough ; 
but  the  example  of  the  Tae  Ping  rebellion,  on 
which  he  Ia3r8  great  stress,  goes  rather  to  show 
that  a  relieious  movement  only  takes  firm  hold 
of  them  when  it  assumes  a  political  shape. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  brought  together  a  large 
amount  of  geographical  and  oommerdal  infor- 
mation about  Korthen^  China,  especially  the 
province  of  Shan  Tung.  He  is  ^eatly  impress- 
ed with  the  agricultural  and  mmeral  wealth  of 
the  whole  district  The  climate  of  Shan  Tung 
resembles  that  of  the  north-eastern  States  of 
America,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  a  little 
more  moist  The  alluvial  lands  in  the  west 
and  south  of  the  province  are. extraordinarily 
fertile.  The  people  understand  the  rotation  of 
crops;  but  the  rudeness  of  their  implements 
prevents  their  skill  from  meeting  with  its  full 
reWard.  Wheat  is  largely  grown;  and  the 
flour  produced  is  often  as  good  as  the  best 
American  millet  It  is  planted  both  for  food 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  stems — the  latter  serv- 
ing many  of  the  purposes  answered  by  the 
bamboo  m  the  south.  A  good  deal  of  cotton 
is  grown;  and  Mr.  Williamson  believes  that 
Shan  Tung  silk,  which  has  hitherto  been  in 
little  repute,  will  soon  become  an  important 
article  m  the  foreign  market  Throughout 
North  China  coal  and  iron  ore  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, though  neither  has  yet  been  much 
worked.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Fung  Shui,  a  class  of  evil 
spmts  supposed  to  be  confined  in  the  earth,  es- 

Eecially  in  burial-grounds,  from  which  they  are 
berated  by  mining  or  ^>ad-cutting. 
Eastern  MongoIil^  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  is  an  example  of  the 
adaptive  character  of  Chinese  industry.  The 
country  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  great 
plain  producing  only  prairie  srass;  but  the 
Chinese  have  for  some  time  oeen  migrating 
thither  in  increasing  numbers ;  and  after  some 
initial  difficulties  from  the  strangeness  of  the 
soil,  they  now  contrive  to  raise  very  good 
crops  of  millet,  pulse,  and  opium.  Mongolia 
is  also  the  scene  of  a  very  energetic  missionary 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Kussian  State  Church. 
Manchuria,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Mongolia, 
has  a  flora  which  curiously  resembles  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  common  dock-weed  and 
the  dandelion  are  found  everywhere.  The  pre- 
vailing wild-flowers  are  the  daisy,  the  bluebell, 
the  hawthorn,  ^d  the  dog-rose.  Ferns  are 
foimd  imder  rocks  and  trees;  and  the  trees 
themselves  are  mainly  such  as  are  common  in 
Great  Britain.  Opium  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced ;  and  now  more  land  is  every  year  laid 
down  with  it  It  is  sold  for  about  half  the 
price  of  the  Indian  opium,  and  is  more  valued 
as  being  more  free  from  adulteration.  In  face 
of  these  facts  it  will  hardly  be  safe  for  the  In- 
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dian  government  to  reg&rd  opium  as  a  perma- 
nent source  of  revenue. 

53.  The  sixth  volume,  now  published,  closes 
Dr.  Bastian's  comprehensive  and  very  interest- 
ing travels,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1866.  The  work  is  quite  different 
from  ordinary  books  of  travel,  and  though  de- 
fective in  many  points,  especially  in  its  formal 
part,  its  defects  are  redeemed  by  excellencies 
which  pive  it  a  high  value. 

The  Itinerary  embraces  a  period  of  five  years 
(1861-1865),  and  extends  over  Transgangetic 
India,  comprehending  Burmah,  Siam,  Cambo- 
dia, and  Cochin  China,  together  with  the  Archi- 
pelago, Japan,  China,  and  Mongolia,  Except- 
ing &e  inbroductioni^  to  some  of  the  volumes, 
the  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  raw  mate- 
rials regarding  the  nations  visited.  Those  ma- 
terials are,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  the  writings 
which  Dr.  Bastian  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  different  nations,  completed  however  from 
European  and  other  sources,  and  often  with 
superfluous  abundance  and  iteration.  The  au- 
thor's reading  in  almost  every  sphere  of  know- 
ledge has  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  accu- 
mulattng  a  mass  of  information,  sometimes 
relevant,  sometimes  irrelevant,  which  in- 
terrupts and  confuses  the  narrative.  Many 
of  these  excrescences,  however,  are  extracte 
from  rare  and  almost  inaccessible  books, 
and  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  recon- 
dite facts  and  opinions.  But  even  in  these 
the  author  has  generally  omitted  to  give  any 
exact  indication  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
quotes,  though  his  good  faith  is  evident  When 
he  does  furnish  a  reference  he  ordinarily  con» 
fines  himself  to  giving  the  name  of  the  writer, 
without  the  title  of  the  work,  and  of  course 
without  particulars  of  chapter  and  verse.  Not- 
withstanding his  conscientious  fidelity,  there- 
fore, a  scrupulous  investigator  cannot  rely  on 
his  materials,  but  must  go  through  the  laoour 
of  verifying  them.  But  though  in  their  pre- 
sent condition  they  are  insufficient  for  an  au- 
thoritative conclusion,  still  tiiey  are  so  far 
worthy  of  confidence  that  they  may  help  to  en- 
large existing  knowledge  and  to  correct  errone- 
ous views. 

Apart  from  its  general  interest,  the  work  de- 
rives its  individuality  from  two  special  branches 
of  investigation  which  are  never  lost  sight  of. 
One  is  psychol<Krico-ethnical,  and  the  other  is 
a  research  on  Buddhism.  The  first  seems  to 
be  Dr.  Bastian's  special  province,  and  the  ob- 
ject he  has  principally  in  view  in  his  travels 
and  his  other  inquiries.  He  collects  and  inves- 
tigates the  facts  and  forces  which  seem  best 
fitted  to  explain  how  peoples  build  themselves 
up,  what  elements  cpnstitute  their  individuali- 
ties, what  laws  govern  the  erowth  of  ethnologi- 
cal differentiation,  what  mtelligence  chiefly 
forms  the  life  and  the  creations  of  each  nation, 
and  consolidates  it  into  a  harmonious  unity, 
and  what  spirit  supplies  as  it  were  the  root  of 
its  common  life.  Together  with  language,  the 
religious  instinct  is  tiiat  in  the  evolution  of 
which  the  psychological  life  of  a  naturally- 
formed  community  of  men  may  be  seen  most 
powerfully  and  clearly  developed ;  and  Dr.  Bas- 


tian accordingly  devotes  his  chief  attention  to 
the  religious  life  in  its  external  phenomena  of 
dogma  and  superstition.  Of  the  nations  whidi 
he  has  visited,  those  of  Transgangetic  Tndia, 
Japan,  China,  and  MongoHa  have  almost  all 
accepted  Buddhism,  which  thus  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  bis  investigation  that  the 
work  becomes  indispensable  for  any  one  who 
desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  Buddhism  as 
a  living  phenomenon  and  a  practical  system. 
The  introductions  are  chiefly  devoted  to  these 
two  branches  of  inquiry,  especially  those  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes.  In  these  the  author 
has  done  his  best  to  render  his  narrative,  un- 
like that  of  the  body  of  the  work,  spirited  if 
not  always  dear;  and  his  various  attainments 
in  natural  and  psychological  science  are  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  erects  theories  and 
thoughts  on  the  scope  of  psychology  and  etii- 
nology,  which  are  worthy  of  all  consideration, 
and  seem  likely  to  contnbute  to  a  transforma- 
tion of  both  sciences.  The  book  leaves  no  field 
untouched  where  anything  seems  likely  to  be 
gleaned,  and  is  rich  in  new  information,  con- 
cerning the  more  obscure  languages.  An  index, 
almost  indispensable  for  such  a  work,  is  pro- 
mised. 

54.  Bt  his  travels  and  long  sojourn  in  Ame- 
rica, M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  a  Catholic 
priest,  has  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  antiquities,  and  history  of 
that  continent ;  and  several  works  have  borue 
witness  to  his  zeal  for  researches  connected 
with  the  ancient  civilization  of  Central  America. 
Unfortunately  his  capacity  is  not  on  a  level 
with  his  zeal  or  with  the  task  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himself.  His  works  exhibit  such 
slender  powers  of  criticism  and  judgment  that 
their  value  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
raw  materials  they  contain.  If  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  setting  forth  these  mate- 
rials his  publications  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful ;  but  he  generally  manipulates  them,  at  the 
bidding  of  an  undisciplined  imagination,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  extraction  of  the  ore  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  his  last 
work,  however,  the  two  elements  are  fortun- 
ately more  distinct,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  sepa- 
rate what  is  worthy  of  recognition  and  grati- 
tude from  what  is  comparatively  or  absolutely 
useless. 

To  the  former  category  belongs  the  careful 
reproduction  of  the  manuscript  which  has  fur- 
nished the  title  of  the  work.  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Don  Juan  de  Tro  y  Ortolano,  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  XJniversitv  of  Madrid,  from  whose 
name  it  has  been  called  the  Troano  manuscript 
The  facsimile  of  it,  in  thirty-six  plates,  is 
worthy  of  Kingsborough's  famous  reproduc- 
tions of  American  documents,  and  gives  more 
general  access  to  the  study  of  a  manuscript 
which  may  greatlycontribute  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  American  antiquities.  The  work  con- 
tains also  an  alphabet  of  the  Maya  language, 
idready  published  by  the  author  in  1864,  to- 
gether with  the  signs  for  the  days  of  the  month 
and  for  the  months  themselves,  according  to  a 
manuscript  work  of  Diego  de  Landa,  which 
exists  at  Madrid.    They  ^loll  be  useful,  though 
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not  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  author, 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  Troano  and  other 
kindred  manuscripts.  The  same  end  will  also 
be  served  by  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
second  yolume,  namely,  a  French  translation  of 
a  Spanish  grammar  of  the  Maya  language  by 
Anton  Gabriel  de  St  Bonaventura,  printed  in 
Mexico  in  1684,  and  now  extremely  rare.  To 
this  is  added  a  Franco-Spanish  dictionary  of 
the  Maya  language,  meritorious  in  itself,  and 
not  without  value  for  the  deciphering  of  the 
manuscript,  though  from  its  unphilological 
structure  it  can  only>be  used  with  caution. 

llie  rest  of  the  work  is  so  serioufily  impaired 
by  the  author^s  characteristic  failings  diat  it 
has  little  scientific  interest.  The  most  import- 
ant part  consists  of  his  endeavours  to  explain 
the  contents  of  the  Troano  manuscript  They 
are  all  infected  by  a  crotchet  which  constantly 
recurs  in  his  works,  and  according  to  whicn 
not  only  the  present  manuscript  but  many 
other  documents  and  traditionSi,  both  oKf  the 
new  world  and  of  the  old,  treat  hi  a  primeval 
deluge,  and  expound  its  geological  history. 
This  story  he  finds  in  the  hierc^yphic  signs, 
and  in  the  Maya  names  for  the  days  of  the 
month  and  for  the  months,  in  the  alphabet,  in 
the  Troano  manuscript,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
other  things.  He  has  even  discovered  (t  i. 
p.  97)  that  the  names  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
from  Alpha  to  Omega  translated  through  the 
Maya  language  form  a  complete  poem,  which 
relates  th^  events  of  the  deluge  in  an  abridged 
form  :  "  ce  qui  est  plus  remarquable  c'est  que 
les  nonuB  de  I'alphabet  grec  d^ alpha  a  omega  tra- 
duits  simplement  k  Faide  du  Maya  nous  ont 
donne  un  chant  complet,  bien  qu^abrege  des 
fiyenements  du  cataclysmc."  In  order  to  find 
in  the  Maya  names  of  the  months,  days  of  the 
months,  etc.,  a  sense  in  accordance  with  his 
crotchet,  he  regards  them  not  as  designations 
of  the  days  and  montha,  but  as  a  sort  of  re- 
buses, the  meaning  of  which  he  tries  to  dis- 
cover by  etymological  interpretation.  For  this 
purpose  he  resolves  them  into  their  syllables ; 
and  from  these,  by  means  of  their  hieroglyphic 
form,  the  application  of  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
and  an  etymological  fancy  which  submits  to  no 
critical  and  scientific  restraint,  he  at  last  ex- 
tracts a  sense  conformable  to  the  requir^nents 
of  his  theory.  The  groundless  meanings  thus 
obtained  are  then  brought  into  connection  by 
*a  process  of  interpolation,  and  not  infrequently 
of  transformation.  Thus,  on  the  name  of  the 
second  day  of  the  month  Ghicchfin  (t  L  p.  74), 
after  having  given  its  hieroglyph  according  to 
Landa  and  ^  Troano  manuscript,  he  con- 
tinues: ^'Le  vocable  chiccbim  .  .  n'aurait  pas 
de  signification  actuellement  dans  la  langue 
Maya,  au  rapport  de  Pio  Perez :  en  le  d^com- 
posant,  on  arrive,  toutefois,  k  lui  en  trouver 
une  parfaitement  d^accord  avec  Tensemble  de 
ses  symboles.  Chio^  primitif  du  verbe  cliica- 
pahal,  *accroitre,  augmenter,*  en  est  la  pre- 
miere syllabe ;  chan^  de  chanchanbelj  *  peu  a 
pcu,  lentemenV  nous  donnerait  *  chose  lente 
qui  croit  ou  augmente.*  Mais  en  prenant  le 
vocable  ehan  avec  un  h  compost  de  eha  *  por- 
ter, recevoir,  etc.'  et  de  an  eigne  du  participe 
passe,  ayant  en  particulier  le  sena  de  support. 


d*aide,  de  secours,  nous  trouvons  alors  '  ce  qui 
est  souleve  accrd,  augmente,  porte  ou  donn6 
comme  secours,'  idee  merveilleusement  d'accord 
avec  la  terre  des  Antilles,  qui,  en  s*61evant, 
porta  secours  a  ceux  qui  cherduuent  un  refuge 
contre  les  flots.  Dans  la  langue  Tzendale,  chic- 
ehdn  signifie  serpent  qui  se  manifesto  en  s'ele- 
vant,  cndn  serpent,  permutation  du  mot  can 
maya  et  quiche.  Ainsr  la  terre^  dej4  signalee 
par  Tceil  jaune  du  volcan  dans  le  signe  kan  [of 
the  first  day  of  the  month],  reparait  dans  le  se- 
conde  signe  du  caleiadrier  chi^-chany  oii  elle  a 
porte  secours,  en  se  soulevant  d'avantage. 
L'hierc^lyphe,  qui  en  est  Vexpression  id,  est 
particuuerement  remarquable:  c'est  un  fond 
reticule,  symbole  lui-m^me  de  la  terre  encore 
inondee  ou  k  fieur  d'eau,  comme  un  marais ; 
mais  ce  fond  est  entoure  d'un  cercle  de  dents, 
signifiant  elles-memes  les  gouttes  de  Teau  qui 
I'^nveloppenf  Even  the  numeral  signs  are 
converted  into  rebuses  of  this  kind  by  means 
of  the  ^words  thtit  express  them.  Thus  (t  i. 
p.  149)  the  sign  for  eleven,  tiie  form  of  which 
(•^)  clearly  proclaim^  its  numeral  character,  is 
read  buPuc  ;  but  this  word  the  author  does  not 
regard  as  the  expression  of  -  the  numeral,  but 
as  a  participle  perfect  passive  of  an  adjective 
of  lul,  meaning  noye,  inundated,  and  converted 
in  translation  into  bouleverse,  overthrown. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  arbitrary  method  of  this 
kind  can  throw  no  real  light  on  such  an  ob- 
scure document ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  too 
hard  a  judgment  to  deny  all  shadow  of  proba- 
bility to  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  ma- 
nuscript On  the  other  hand,  the  book  con- 
tains much  interesting  matter  with  regard  to 
external  questions,  espedaliy  the  objects  repre- 
sented by  the  hieroglyphic  signs  and  their  ana- 
lysis. This  matter,  and  the  wealth  of  know- 
ledge which  the  author  possesses  in  American 
antiquities,  render  the  work,  notwithstanding 
its  shortcomings,  indispensable  to  the  study  of 
'  the  manuscript  In  ue  second  volume,  an 
^*  Introduction  aux  elements  de  la  langue 
Maya "  and  the  dictionary  already  mentioned 
contain  a  good  many  philological  observations, 
of  which  some  are  valuable,  but  the  greater 
number  rest  on  a  fantastic  theory  of  the 
author's,  that  Greek  and  Maya  are  homogene- 
ous tongues  (t  il  p.  24).  The  manner  in  which 
he  tries  to  establish  this  needs  no  detailed  cri- 
ticism in  the  present  condition  of  philological 
science. 

55.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  more  attract- 
ive method  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams 
for  narrating  the  facts  contained  in  his  Notes 
of  a  Naturcttut  in  the  2^le  Valley  and  Malta, 
But,  though  the  book  may  lack  continuity,  it 
has  the  freshness  and  reality  of  descriptions 
made  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  possesses  a 
characteristic  value  of  its.  own.  The  author  is 
an  army  surgeon  ;  and  whilst  his  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Malta  he  found  opportwiities  not 
only  to  subject  that  island  to  examination, 
but  also  to  investigate  the  natural  history  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  His  companion  in  this  excur- 
sion was  Mr.  Hhind,  whose  object  was  to  eluci- 
date the  historical  levels  of  the  Nile,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  ifionuiaents  upon  its   banks. 
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With  his  asshitance,  as  Egyptologist,  Mr. 
Adams  hoped  to  he  ahle  to  identify  the  objects 
of  natural  history  depicted  in  the  hireoglyphs, 
and  compare  them,  as  to  characterisdcs  and 
number,  with  those  at  present  in  existence  in 
the  country.  The  project  might  have  proved 
fruitful  in  many  ways,  and  served  not  a  little 
the  cause  of  what  may  be  called  historical 
zoology  *  but  Mr.  Rhind's  death  prevented  the 
joint  publication  which  had  been  intended,  and 
the  present  work  is  a  record  of  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Adams  alone.  The^  are  interesting, 
and  even  valuable ;  but  it  is  quite  plain  that 
this  section  is  insufficiently  worked  out  It  is 
labour  wasted  to  discuss  the  probable  reason 
of  the  ancients  in  selecting  certain  birds  to 
represent  certain  ideas,  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  mere  similarity  in  sound 
of  names  was  not  enough  to  decide  their 
choice.  The  author  is  happier  in  his  notes  on 
the  familiar  birds  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The 
winter  migratory  birds  take  ground  on  the 
Delta  first ;  but  a  living  current  presses  inland, 
narrowing  and  thinning  as  it  goes.  After  pass- 
ing Asowan,  the  geese,  ducks,  and  waders  dis- 
appear, though  below  the  first  cataract  they 
had  crowded  the  shallows.  Falcons,  desert- 
chats,  and  sand-birds,  rare  below,  now  begin 
to  abound ;  the  acacias  give  cover  to  the  bush- 
thrush  ;  whilst  from  the  palm-groves  of  Wadai 
Halfeh  the  call  of  the  bulbul  is  heard.  A 
covey  of  the  pigmy  red-legged  partridge  sur- 
prised the  author  by  their  sudden  flight,  at 
Dendor,  in  Nubia  The  relations  of  flora  and 
fauna,  always  of  importance,  deserve  a  little 
more  attention  than  Mr.  Adams  has  given  to 
them.  He  says  the  chief  and  almost  sole  trees 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  the  sycamore  (mean- 
ing Ficus  svcomorus),  acacias,  and  palms, 
with  tamarisks  and  a  few  willows.  **The 
palm,"  he  adds,  "  forms  an  eligible  percH  for 
the*  raptorial  burds  and  their  allies.*'  Is  this 
quite  accurate  as  a  general  statement  f  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  Hyphsene  thebaica,  the 
Doum  palm,  is,  on  account  of  its  branches, 
much  more  suitable  for  the  resting-place  of 
such  birds  than  either  Phoenix  dactylif era  or 
Borassus  sethiopnm.  The  distribution  of  the 
former  about  Ihe  Upper  Nile,  and  southwards, 
would  therefore  tend  to  induce  birds  to  resort 
thither.  The  river  cliffs  of  nununulitic*  lime- 
stone and  silicious  sandstone  give,  in  their  ex- 
cavations and  tombs,  homes  and  retreats  to  the 
hawk,  cormorant,  and  others  of  like  tastes. 
The  woodpecker  is  absent,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  wryneck.  It  is  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  farther  south,  in  Abyssinia,  together 
with  the  swallows  and  bee-eaters.  Mr.  Adams 
sees  in  the  coronation  scene  of  Rameses  ni. 
(b.c.  129T),  delineated  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Medineet  Haboo,  a  proof  that 
pigeons  were  trained  for  domestic  purposes 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  king  proceeds 
to  the  temple  to  offer  tluinks ;  "  and  whilst  cer- 
tain priests  in  their  gorgeous  robes  are  casting 
incense  about,  and  offering  up  sacrifices  at 
many  a  smoking  altar,  others  are  employed  in 
letting  off  carrier-pigeons  to  announce  the 
glad  tidings  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.*' 
In  the  enthusiasm  oi  the  moment  the  author 


forgets  to  prove  that  this  liberation  of  winged 
captives  mi^t  not  have  a  simpler  secular  mean- 
ing, and  comd  not  bo  analogous  to  the  religious 
custom  of  the  Jews.  "  Thus,**  he  nfext  pro- 
ceeds, "  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago.  pigeon;^ 
were  so  far  domesticated  as  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  information,'*  just  as  if 
it  had  been  thorougluy  demonstrated  that  they 
did  take  the  message  of  Rameses  to  **  every 
quarter  of  the  elobe.*'  A  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Nile  sheU,  Palu- 
dina  bulimoides,  is  given,  in  its  discovery  in 
the  stomach  of  an  embalmed  sacred  ibis.  The 
domesticated  cattle  of  the  ancients  appear  to 
be  extinct  The  long-homed  ox  has  disap- 
peared, but  is  still  found  in  Abyssinia.  A 
smaller  short-horn,  which  Mr.  Adams  considers 
to  have  been  perhaps  the  progenitor  of  the  de 
generate  race  of  the  modems,  and  the  humped 
or  Brahmin  bull,  seem  to  have  been  domesti- 
cated, in  Egypt  2000  years  b.c.  The  author 
adds:  **The  buffalo,  now  fast  displacing  the 
short-horn  of  the  country,  has  lately  come 
from  the  East,  and  was  not  seemingly  known 
to  the  ancients ;  and  perhaps  the  sacred  animal 
of  the  Hindus  may  have  found  its  way  to  Egypt 
in  the  Pharaonic  times  from  the  East,  and 
finally  to  Abyssinia* and  Ethiopia,  where  it  is 
said  to  exist  at  the  present  day.**  On  the  other 
hand,  he  should  have  pointed  out  that  herds 
of  buffaloes  are  to  be  found  in  Abyssinia,  whilst 
the  Abyssinians,  some  centuries  ago,  made 
such  Use  of  the  elephant  as  the  people  of 
India  stiU  do.  To  a  note  on  the  encroachment 
of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated  land  in  Nubia  is 
appended  an  account  of  an  excursion  to  some 
reputed  caverns  in  the  desert  They  turned 
out  to  be  rock-cut  tombs ;  and  the  author  is 
annoyed  to  find  only  '*  the  scribbles  of  the  earlv 
Christian  monks  of  the  second  centuiyr. 
These,  which  were  "  in  the  form  of  litames, 
written  on  the  walls  with  red  chalk  in  the  Cop- 
tic dialect,*'  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
transcribe.  The  second  portion  of  the  work 
contains  a  very  thorough  account  of  Malta, 
where  Mr.  Adams*s  excavations  have  enabled 
him  to  add  considerablv  to  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  natural  histoxy  by  communica* 
tions  to  scientific  societies.  His  work,  consid- 
ering its  scope,  is  valuable,  from  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  be  accurate  as  to  facts,  and  the 
practical  knowledge  he  possesses ;  but  his  in- . 
f erences  require  to  be  tested. 

56.  Gboloot  is  not  the  only  branch  of 
science  which  receives  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  Legislature  in  America.  Several  of  the 
State  Legislatures  have  had  reports  made  upon 
the  florae  and  faunas  of  their  respective  States. 
The  late  Dr.  Gould  of  Boston  prepared  such  a 
report  on  the  Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  published  in  1 841 .  Since  then,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  American  zoology,  chiefly  through 
the  labours  of  De  Kay,  Lea,  the  two  Adams, 
Leidy,  Mighels,  Linsley,  Packard,  L.  R.  Gibbes, 
Professor  Agassis,  Alexander  Agassiz,  Halde- 
man,  Tryon.  Morse,  Prime,  W.  G.  Binnejr,  and 
especially  Dr.  Stimpson.  A  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Gould*s  work  was  ordered  in  1865,  for  the 
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purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  then  state  of  the 
subject     The  preparation  of  it  was  however 
interrupted  by  the  author's  death  in  1866.     In 
the  following  year  the  Governor  and  Council, 
having  been  authorised  by  the  L^slature,  ap- 
point^ Mr.  W.  G.  Binney,  well  luiown  by  his 
Land  and  Fresh-uDater  Shells  of  North  Amer- 
iea^  published  bv  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
to  complete  the  nook.    Dr.  Gould  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make  much  change  in  the  classification ; 
and  the  editor  has  respected  his  views.     The 
first  edition  was  illustrated  by  fifteen  coloured 
plates,  which  were  to  have  been  reprinted  and 
added  to.    With  this  view  Dr.  Gould  had  pre- 
pared some  drawings  of  nudibranchiata ;  these 
and  many  othws  supplied  by  Professor  Agas- 
siz,  as  well  as  several  of  Tunicata  anfd  Cepha- 
lopoda^ have  been  printed    on    12    coloured 
plates,  which  are  numbered  from  16  to  27  in 
succession  to  the  16  plates  of  the  first  edition. 
The  latter  could  not,  however,  be  found ;  and 
in  the  meantime,   Dr.   Gould's  collection  of 
shells  had  been  sold  and  removed  from  Boston, 
80  that  the  editor  had  to  replace  the  intended 
reprinted  illustrations  by  new  ones,  which  he 
has  had  engraved  on  wood,  from  drawings 
chiefiy  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse.    These  illustrations, 
which  are  generally  from  better  specimens  than 
were  available  to  Dr.  Gbuld,  are  admirably  ex- 
ecuted.   There  are  often  however  discrepan- 
cies between  the  new  figures  and  the  old  des- 
scriptions,  chiefly  as  regards  measurements. 
Owing  to  the  expense  of  the  illustrations,  the 
new  edition  only  embraces  the  Mollusca ;  the 
Bryozoo,   Radiata,   etc,  being  omitted.     The 
editor  has  added  some  notes  and  a  very  valu- 
able   bibliography  of    each    species,    which- 
greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
The  careful  study  of  the  recent  Mollusca  of 
the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America  is  of  very 
great  importance  just  now  in  connection  with 
the  fauna  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  conse- 
quently with  biological  theory  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  therefore  that  the  other  local  faunas  of 
America  will  be  brought  up  to  the  present 
state  of  science. 


67.  Tbe  great  variety  of  forms  of  the  Rubi 
or  brambles,  and  espwjially  the  great  number 
of  them  which  form  intermediate  links  between 
some  of  the  more  or  less  well  characterized 
species,  make  the  study  of  the  genus  Rubus 
very  difficult  How  many  of  this  multitude  of 
forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  definite  permanent 
species,  andhow  many  as  mere  varieties  ?  Again, 
how  have  the  varieties  arisen  f  Are  they  due 
to  the  efiects  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  physi- 
cal agents  permanently  or  casually  acting  upon 
Earent  plants  of  the  same  species,  or  are  they 
ybrids  or  crosses  between  parents  of  different 
species  ?  The  answers  to  the  first  question  go 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Thus  Spenner 
considered  that  there  was  but  one  species  of 
fruticose  bramble  in  Europe.  Mr.  Bentham 
reduced  all  the  British  fruticose  brambles  to 
three:  Rublis  idaeus,  R.  fruticosus,  and  R. 
caesius.  Among  German  botanists  Herr  Otto 
Runtze  reduced  all  recorded  German  brambles 
to  nine  species:  Rubus  fruticosus  (Lin.),  R. 


candioans  (Weihe),  R.sanctus  (Schreber),  R. 
idseus  (Lin.),  R.  caesius  (Lin.),  R.  radula 
(Weihe),  R.  hybridus,  R.  saxatilis,  and  R. 
chamaemorus.  Professor  Babington,  <>n  the 
other  hand,  in  his  recent  work^  on  The  British 
Rubi^  has  described  forty-five  specie^  oi 
which  forty-one  are  fruticosi,  and  would  there- 
fore be  included  in  Mr.  Bentham' s  R.  fruti- 
cosus and  R.  caesius.  Herr  Gremli  thinks 
there  are  160  species  of  Rubi  in  SwitzerUmd, 
while  Herr  P.  J.  MUller  is  said  to  have  describ- 
ed no  less  than  600  species,  and  thinks  tbat 
in  France  alone  there  are  2000  species. 

Even  those  who  admit  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct species  are  obliged  to  admit  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  varieties;  but  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  lattisr.  Some  deny  that  anv  of  them  are 
hybrids,  while  others  admit  both  physical 
causes  and  crossing  as  producing  such  causes. 
Professor  Babington,  whose  work  supplies  evi- 
dence enough,  if  sucn  were  wantine,  of  tiie  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  determining  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  a  species  in  the  genus  Rubus, 
thinks  that  the  production  of  hybrids  is  as  re- 
pugnant to  brambles  as  to  most  otW  plants : 
^^^niose  who  think  that  Rubi  have  an  in- 
clination to  produce  fertile  seeds  so  strong  that 
it  results  in  frequent  hybridity  make  no  attempt 
at  proof."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  *^  the  as- 
sumption of  hybridity  in  difficult  cases  seems 
merdy  a  mode  of  escape  from,  not  the  re- 
moval of,  a  difficulty.  It  is  often  nothing 
more  than  the  concealment  of  ignorance  un- 
der a  bold  exterior."  This  is  often  true ;  but 
the  same  language  may,  with  even  more  justice, 
be  applied  to  the  *^  manufacture "  of  species. 
Dr.  Kuntze,  in  addition  to  the  nine  species 
of  German  Rubi,  admitted  the  existence  of 
twenty-three  weUmarked  varieties,  the  re- 
sult of'  hybridization.  Professor  Babington 
says  of  these  hybrids:  '^In  many  cases 
the  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  very  rash, 
for  in  this  country  the  supposed  parents  have 
not  been  observed  growing  in  company." 

Since  the  pulidication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views 
the  question  of  hybrids  has  entered  on  a  new 
phase,  and  naturalists  are  endeavouring  to 
work  oiit  the  subject  in  a  much  more  thorough 
way  than  formerly.  Since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Kuntze' s  work  in  1867,  Herr  Focke  of 
Bremen  has  made  many  interesting  observa- 
tions which,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  establish 
the  existence  of  numerous  natural  fertile  and 
barren  hybrid  brambles,  prove  that  something 
more  than  an  assertion  of  individual  belief  in 
the  distinctness  of  species,  or  a  flippant 
charge  of  ignorance  or  worse  against  those  who 
hold  an  opposite  view,  will  be  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  arguments  recentiy  put  forward. 
Herr  Gremli,  who  is  known  for  his  Excursions 
Flora  der  SehtoeitSy  and  who  shows  himself  so 
thorough  a  believer  in  distinctness  of  species 
as  to  admit  160  species  of  Rubi  in  Switzerland, 
has  been  working  out  the  ideas  of  Herr  Focke 
in  a  stud^  of  the  Swiss  brambles.  Selecting 
only  localities  which  he  could  repeatedly  visi^ 
and  where  he  could  see  the  plants  at  several 
stages  of  growth,  especially  when  in  flower  and 
in  fruit,  he  detected  about  160  forms  of  bram- 
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bles.  Rejecting  the  less  characteristic  of  these, 
he  has  published  descriptions  of  thirtv-two 
f^pecies,  some  of  which  are  new,  and  twelve  of 
which  at  least  are  among  those  described  by 
Professor  Babington,  and  twenty-one  hybrids 
of  which  he  thinks  the  parentage  certain,  be* 
sides  five  or  six  whose  parentage  was  uncertain 
or  unknown.  Of  the  hybrids  several  had  been 
already  noticed,  notably  by  Herr  Focke ;  but 
several  appear  to  be  now  for  the  first  time  de- 
scribed. 

The  Rubi  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  produce  hvbrids  are  the  Tomento- 
si,  represented  by  Rubus  tomentosus  (Borch- 
ausen),  and  the  Corylifolii,  represented  by  R. 
caesius  (Lin.)  The  Glandulosi,  on  the  other 
hand,  either  produce  no  hybrids,  or  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  that  group  are  fertile,  and  pass 
into  permanent  races,  or  fall  back  into  one  or 
other  of  their  parents.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
greater  the  development  of  hairs  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  leaf  the  fewer  occur  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  converse.  Where,  for 
instance,  the  lower  side  is  covered  with  a  white 
or  whitish  felt  or  tomentum  the  upper  is  naked. 
R.  tomentosus  forms  however  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  leaves  of  that  plant,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Euntze,  have  on  their  upper 
surface,  between  the  venation,  very  small  com- 
pressed stellated  hairs,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished under  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty 
or  seventy  times;  These  microscopic  hairs 
afford  a  means  of  detecting  hybrids  between  R. 
tomentosus  and  other  species.    R.  suberectus 

i Anders.),  a  form  looked  upon  by  Professor 
^abington  and  most  botanists  as  a  distinct 
species,  is  considered  by  Herr  Gremli  as  a 
hybrid  of  R.  fruticosus  and  R.  ida&us.  The 
arguments  which  he  adduces  are  certainly  very 
cogent  \  but  the  verification  by  dirept  expen- 
ment  is  still  wanting.  Herr  Gremli  admits 
that  the  fertility  of  hybrids  is  weaker  than 
that  of  their  parents,  but  that  nevertheless 
many  of  them  can  be  propagated  by  seed,  as 
Herr  Focke  has  already  done  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  supposed  natural  hybrids.  The 
objection  urged  against  admitting  that  varieties 
are  largely  due  to  hybrids,  namely,  that  there 
ought  to  be  thousands  of  them  annually  pro- 
duced if  fertile  hybrids  are  naturally  produced 
at  all,  is  not  of  much  value,  because  the 
number  of  conditions  which  must  concur  to 
produce  from  two  plants  of  different  species  a 
seed  capable  of  .germinating  is  so  great,  and 
the  circumstances  so  complicated,  that  it  very 
rarely  happens.  Still  rarer  must  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fertile  variety.  This  subject  i^  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  physiological 
theory.  Herr  Gremlins  present  work  is  a 
modest  but  substantial  contribution  to  it 

68.  Professor  Unoer^s  Species  et  Genera 
Plantarum^  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1856,  afforded  geologists  a  system- 
atic account  of  aU  the  fossa  plimts  known  up 
to  that  date.  Since  then,  however,  a  great 
number  of  important  works  on  fossil  botany 
have  been  published,  besides  many  memoirs 
and  notices  scattered  through  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  and  scientific  journals, 
which  are  not  always  to  be  met  with  even  in 


the  great  libraries  of  Universities.  The  extent 
of  this  new  palseontological  literature  may  be 
judged  from  a  mention  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal works  on  tertiary  floras  which  have  appear- 
ed  since  1856: — Unger's  Sylloge  Plaotarum 
Fossilium,  containing  descriptions  of  8S7 
species  of  the  tertiary  fossil  pliuitsof  Austria ; 
Professor  Oswald  Heer^s  very  important  work 
on  the  tertiary  flora  of  Switzerland;  Herr 
Rudolph  Ludwig's  investigation  of  the  plants 
that  formed  the  lignites  of  the  Wetterau ;  M. 
Gaston  de  Sapota^s  splendid  work  on  the  terti- 
ary floras  of  the  south-east  of  France,  and  his 
previous  work  on  the  tertiary  flora  of  Pro- 
vence. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
works  have  created  tertiary  vegetable  palaeon- 
tology. And  that  the  investigation  of  the  floraa 
of  the  other  geological  epochs  has  not  been  ne- 
glected is  shown  by  several  recent  memoirs  ot 
the  veteran  Gdppert,  especially  his  floras  <rf  the 
Transition  and  Permian  periods.  Dr.  Oldham'and 
Professor  Morris's  fossil  flora  of  the  Rajmahal 
Hills,  Professor  Schimper's  memoirs  on  the 
plants  of  the  variegated  sand-stone  and  transi- 
tion rocks  of  the  Yosges,  the  important  investi- 
gation of  Professor  Constantin  von  Ettingshao- 
sen  on  the  form  and  venation  of  leaves  of 
living  and  fossil  plants,  especially  his  great 
work  on  the  comparative  form  and  venation  of 
the  leaves  of  living  and  fossil  ferns,  and  M.  L. 
Lesquereux*s  numerous  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  coal  plants  of  the  great 
American  coal-fields. 

It  is  evident  from  this  enumeration  that 
Unger^s  work,  however  complete  ^d  satisfac- 
tory it  may  have  been  sixteen  years  ago,  no 
longer  supplies  the  wants  of  science ;  and  that 
a  book  which  should  co-ordinate  all  this  mass 
of  new  material  with  the  old,  and  give  a  syste- 
matic epitome  of  the  present  facts  of  fossil 
botany,  was  wanting.  Professor  Sohimper  of 
Strasburg,  well  known  by  his  own  researches 
on  living  and  fossil  plants,  has  undertaken 
such  a  work  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by 
100  folio  plates^  The  first  volume  and  60 
plates  appeared  in  1869;  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume,  and  25  additional  plates, 
were  issued  immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war.  When  the  rest  can 
appear  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  de- 
scriptive part  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  a 
succinct,  useful  introduction,  embracing  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  fossil  botany,  the 
state  of  preserv :  lion  of  fossil  vegetables,  their 
distribution  according  to  formations,  the  differ- 
ent modes  by  which  they  have  been  pre- 
served, the  principles  to  be  followed  in  their 
determination,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  its  first 
origin  to  the  present  epochs  under  the  two 
heads  of  disappearance  of  species  and  r^iew- 
al  of  floras  by  the  appearance  of  new  j^ea, 
the  characteristics  of  the  floras  of  di^orent 
epochs,  and  the  application  of  vegetable  palaeon- 
tology to  the  chmatology  and  geology  of  the 
globe.  Notwithstanding  the  very  questionable, 
^  not  absurd,  expression  of  ^^La  Flore  da 
Monde  primitif  **  which  forms  part  of  the  titie 
of  Professor  Schimper's  book,  his  ideas  on  bio- 
logical .  theory  are  of  the  most  advanced  char- 
acter.    He  not  only  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 
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immiitabilii^  ot  species,  and  the  sort  of  com- 
promise, which  some  na^ralists  have  proposed, 
of  two  kinds  of  species — ^homologous  species,  or 
those  produced  by  gradual  transformation,  and 
analogous  or  speciallj  created  species — but 
also  the  primitive  or  generative  types  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  He  says  that,  the  moment  we  search 
for  the  origin  of  organic  beings  at  all,  it  is 
illogical  to  halt  until  we  reach  the  primordial 
cell,  or  even  the  primitive  protoplasm  itself. 

In  the  section  on  the  disappearance  of  spe- 
cies, speaking  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  Pinus  Cembra  from  the  Alps,  where  it 
formerly  was  abundant,  he  says  thAt,  as  this 
tree  exists  nowhere  in  Europe,  the  species  will 
be  entirely  extinct  when  the  last  tree  shall  have 
perished  on  the  Alps.  Unless  he  is  of  opinjon 
.  that  the  Alpine  tree  known  as  the  Pinus  Gem- 
bra  is  different  from  that  of  Siberia  known  by 
the  same  name,  and  certainly  representing  the 
Linnsdan  spedes,  the  Cembra,  or  Ziirbelkief  er, 
is  to  be  found  in  European  Russia,  as  well  as 
all  through  Siberia,  up  to  a  height  of  nearly 
6000  feet,  for  instance  on  the  Sajan,  and  other 
mountains  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  European 
Russian  region  of  the  Pinus  Cembra  comprises 
the  basin  of  the  Kama  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  government  of  Perm,  and  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  governments  of  Vologda  and 
Yjatka,  extending  along  the  Ural  chain  from 
lat  5r  N.  to  61**  20',  the  most  western  limit  in 
Vologda  being  Solwytschegodsk,  about  47"*  E. 
Long.  It  is  found  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  \PetsGhora  and  the  Mylwa,  a  tributary  of 
the  Vitchegda,  the  principal  eastern  feeder  of 
the  Dwina.  In  this  region  it  never  forms  con- 
tinuous woods,  or  is  a  chief  constituent  of 
tracts  of  forest  as  in  Siberia.  Although  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  this  tree  from  the 
Alps  will  not  extinguish  the  species,  the 
phenomenon  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  existed 
on  the  Carpathians;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  entirely  perished  there  or  not 
The  Pinus  Cembra  is  an  essentially  glacial  tree, 
and  very  probably  existed  throughout  middle 
Europe,  along  with  the  rein-deer,  during  the 
glacial  period,  but  gradually  retired  in  recent 
times,  leaving  islands  on  the  Alps  and  Carpa- 
thians, which  are  fast  perishing.  That  it  should 
perish  where  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  are  otherwise  favourable  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  important  law  in  the  geological  life  of 
a  species. 

Professor  Schimper  has  given  very  full  bib- 
liographical references  throughout  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  his  work,  which  will  render  it  of 
great  use  for  reference  when  the  index  has 
been  published  with  the  last  part.  Here  and 
there^he  mig^t  however  have  been  more  sped- 
fic  with  regard  to  the  formation  to  whidi  the 
rocks  belonged  from  which  the  specimens  were 
obtained.  Evei^  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  the  geological  maps  of  the  several  Euro- 
pean countries  always  at  hand.  Having  com- 
pared the  figures  of  Professor  Schimper  with  a 
considerable  collection  oi  fossil  plants,  con- 
taining specimens  from  several  of  we  loc^ities 
whence  the  plants  figured  by  him  were  ob- 
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tained,  we  are  convinced  <^  their  general  truth- 
fulness and  utility. 

59.  Excepting  the  region  of  the  Alps,  there 
is  a  complete  break  in  the  succession  of  or- 
ganic Hf  e  at  the  end  of  the  palaaozoic  epoch  in 
Middle  Europe ;  at  the  end  of  the  Trias  an  en- 
tirely new  flora  and  fauna  begin  in  the  Lias ; 
the  same  thing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Jurassic  period,  and,  though  in  a  less  striking 
way,  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 
These  gaps  interpose  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  biological  the- 
ory ;  and  therefore  the  filling  of  them  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  sdence.  The  inter- 
calation of  the  Rhsetic  beds  between  the  Trias 
and  Lias  has  contributed  in  some  measure  to 
fill  up.  one  of  them.  Considerable  progress  has 
also  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  fill 
the  wide  gaps  between  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous periods,  by  a  series  of  beds  containing  a 
compiuiitivdy  rich  and  hitherto  almost  un- 
known fauna.  Herr  Oppel  was  the  first  to  in- 
dude  these  beds  under  the  name  ^^Tithonic 
Stage ;"  and  already  in  a  very  few  years,  they 
can  boast  of  a  considerable  literatui  e,  so  active 
has  been  the  controversv  about  their  position 
— a  controversy  in  which  almost  all  the  fore- 
most Continental  geologists,  Pictet,  H^b^ 
Lerz,  Marcou,  Chaper,  Boutin,  Coquand,  Oppel, 
Zittel,  Moesch,  Waagen,  Benecke,  C.  Mayer, 
etc,  have  been  more  or  less  engaged. 

Rocks  of  this  Tithonic  stage  are  found  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  Alps,  in  the  Italian  Alps,  in  Savoy, 
the  basin  of  the  Is^re,  the  Cevennes,  about 
Marseilles,  and  even  in  Spain.  Professor  Zittel 
divides  the  stage  into  two  groups:  1.  The 
limestones  of  the  northern  of  the  two  remark- 
able parallel  chains  of  escarpments  of  the  Car- 
pathians, most  characteristtcally  developed  in 
the  white  limestone  of  Stramberg,  and  the  cal- 
caire  sup^rieur  de  la  Port  de  Erance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Is^re,  etc. ;  2.  The  white  and 
red  CrinoYdal  limestones  and  breccias  of  the 
southern  chain  of  escarpments  of  the  Car- 
pathians, especially  at  Rogoznick,  and  at  Czor- 
styn  on  the  Dimajec,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary and  Galicia ;  the  Diphya-limestone,  a  red 
umestone  rich  in  Ammonites'  and  terebratulss, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  well-known  Am- 
monitico  rosso  of  the  Venetian  Alps  ;  the 
greenish-erey  hard  fossiliferous  marble  of  the 
Central  Apennines,  most  characteristically  de- 
veloped at  Monte  Catria  north  of  Gubbio ;  and 
isolated  masses  of  red  limestone  in  the  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  Alps,  etc.  The  red  limestone  con- 
taining Terebratula  diphya  of  Cabra  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  white  and  grey  limestones  rich  in 
corals  and  gasteropoda,  with  Terebratula  jani- 
tor and  T.  Moravica  in  North  Sicily,  probably 
also  belong  to  this  horizon.  Besides  these  de- 
fined groups  there  are  a  number  of  deposits  of 
doubtful  position,  but  probably  belonging,  at ' 
least  in  great  part,  to  the  same  horizon  as  group 
2.  Such  are  the  limestones  of  Innwald,  Roc- 
zvny,  Wimmis  in  Switzerland,  Mont  Sal^ve  near 
Geneva,  and  the  couches  &  Terebratula  Moravica 
in  the  south  of  France. 
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The  first  group,  which  Professor  Zittel  pro- 
poses to  call  the  ^*  Stramberg  beds,"  contains  a 
rich  fauna,  which  approaches  in  character  very 
much  to  the  cretaceous.  He  published  some 
time  ago,  under  the  title  of  Oephalopod^n  der 
Stramberger  SchichUn^  a  monograph  of  the  fos- 
sils of  this  group.  He  has  now  added  a  well 
illustrated  monograph  of  the  forms  occurring  in 
the  rocks  of  group  2,  or  rather  of  those  of  the 
three  well-established  localities — the  Carpath- 
ians, Venetian  Alps,  and  Central  Apennines. 
He  proposes  to  call  these  beds  the  "  Rogozniker 
beds,"  or  the  zone  of  Terebratula  diphya.  The 
fauna  of  these  beds  consists  almost  exclu- 
sirely  of  the  Shelled  Moliusks  and  delicately 
organized  Crinotds,  a  small  number  of  Echi- 
noids  and  isolated  corals.  Besides  a  crocodile 
skull,  now  in  the  museum  of  Padua  from  Tre- 
Bche  in  the  Setta  Communi,  which  CuTier  com- 
pared to  the  gavial  of  Honfleur,  and  the  teeth 
of  fish  of  the  genera  Lepidotus,  Strophodus, 
and  Sphenodus,  there  are  mentioned  or  fully 
described  in  his  monograph  7  Dibranchiata,  Y9 
Tetrabranchiata,  8  Gasteropoda,  12  Elatobran- 
chiata,  23  Brachiopoda,  6  Echinoidea,  6  Crino- 
idea,  2  Corals — making  a  total  of  137,  or,  in- 
cluding the  fish,  140  species.  Of  those  species 
107  occur  in  the  Carpathians,  17  in  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bavarian  Alps,  70  in  the  Venetian 
Alps,  and  69  in  the  Apennines.  The  prepon- 
derance of  species  in  the  Carpathians  is  due 
to  the  Brachiopods  and  Elatobranchs,  which  oc- 
cur only  sparingly  in  the  other  districts.  Ex- 
cluding the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  or  Northern 
Alps,  there  are  only  9  species  peculiar  to  the 
Venetian  or  Southern  Alpine  Diphya-limestone, 
and  6  to  the  Apennines.  Of  the  70  South 
Alpine  species,  44,  or  63  per  cent,  occur  also 
in  the  Carpathians,  and  89,  or  65^  per  cent., 
in  the  Central  Apennines.  Of  the  59  species 
forming  the  entifo  fauna  of  the  latter,  40  are* 
common  with  the  Carpathians,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  with  the  Southern  Alps. 

The  Rogozniker  beds  cannot  bo  paleeonto- 
logically  equated  outside  of  the  Alps ;  strati- 
eraphically,  however,  their  position  is  well  de- 
fined. They  are  bounded  above  either  by  beds 
of  the  Stramberger  group,  or  by  lower  cretace- 
ous beds ;  below  they  are  bounded  by  the  zone 
of  Oppelia  tenuilobata,  or,  as  Professor  Hubert 
proposes  to  call  it,  the  zone  of  Ammonites 
polyplocus.  This  zone  has  been  recently 
traced,  independent  of  its  more  eastern  exten- 
sion, at  different  parts  of  the  Carpathians  and 
Alps,  along  the  whole  northern  margin  of  the 
south  European  sea,  from  Strcitberg  and  Passau, 
through  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Swiss  and 
French  Jura.  It  follows  tiie  ancient  northern 
shore  along  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
French  central  plateau,  where,  at  Valence  and 
in  the  Cevennes,  it  is  typically  developed. 
Further  to  the  west  the  horizon  becomes  un- 
certain ;  but,  as  the  zone  of  Ammonites  trans- 
versarius  is  developed  at  Niort,  almost  as  at 
Bu*mensdorf,  Professor  Zittel  thinks  that  the 
zone  of  Ammonites  polyplocus  may  be  sought 
for  with  considerable  probability  of  success 
in  the  Coralline  and  Kunmeridge  beds  of  La 
Rochelle. 

Adopting  the  view  of  most  geologists  that 


d'Orbigny's  Etage  C(nidlien  must  beregiffded 
as  only  a  coralline  facies  recurring  in  sererd 
different  horizons,  and  keeping  in  view  the  in- 
timate connection  of  the  Rogozniker  beds  with 
the  zone  of  Ammonites  tenuilobatus,  and  their 
sharp  stratigraphical  and  paheontological  sepa- 
ration from  the  lower  chalk,  these  beds  may  be 
considered  to  be  (1.)  in  any  case,  younger  tbta 
the  upper  Oxford  group,  and  correspondiag 
consequently  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
overlying  Jurassic  rocks,  and  (2.)  younger 
than  the  Kimmeridge  series  (if  the  zone  of 
Amm.  tenuilobatus  be  equated  with  the  newer 
or  the  whole  Kimmeridge  group),  and  corre- 
sponding therefore  either  to  the  hizhest  strata 
of  this  stage  or  the  Jurassic  deposits  between 
it  and  the  lower  cretaceous  rocks.  If  the 
Tithonio  stage  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Pro- 
fessor Zittel  thinks  that  the  relations  of  the 
older  portions  with  Jurassic  rocks  are  more 
numerous  and  definite  than  those  of  the  Stram- 
berger or  upper  beds  with  the  lower  dialk; 
and  he  consequently  makes  the  stage  the  last 
division  of  the  Jurassic. 

60.  The  places  where  the  opposite  electrid- 
ties  appear  on  the  faces  of  crystals  when  tbej 
are  heated  or  cooled  are  g^nendly  spoken  of  as 

Eoles  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
y  lines  considered  as  electrical  axes.  In  those 
cases  where  the  electricity  is  developed  in  a 
terminal  polar  form,  these  opposite  pi^  coin- 
cide with  the  ends  of  diameters  of  the  crystals. 
Reiss  and  G.  Rose  concluded  from  their  ex- 
periments that  when  topas  and  prehnite  wa% 
heated,  only  poles  of  the  same  name  were  to  be 
found  on  their  surface,  and  that  consequently 
the  opposite  poles  should  be  assumed  to  be  in 
the  contre  of  the  crystal.  Hence  they  called 
such  crystals  centro-polar.  Herr  Hankel  on 
the  contrary  held  that  there  was  a  peripheric 
distribution  of  the  poles  in  those  minerals  alsa 
The  full  details  of  his  experiments  on  the  pjro- 
electricity  of  Topas  are  now  published  as  the 
eighth  of  his  memoirs  on  electricity,  two  others 
of  which  also  treated  of  the  pyro-electricity  of 
crystals  (boracite  and  quartz).  While  these 
experiments  fully  confirm  the  view  of  the  peri- 
pheric distribution  of  opposite  electricities,  they 
show  that  that  distribution  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  or  symmetrical  as  the  usual  assumption 
of  electrical  axes  implies.  The  experiments 
on  topaz  have  increased  and  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject  in  other  re- 
spects also. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  Herr  Hankel  has  arrived: — 1.  The 
thermo-electricity  of  crystals  is  not  caused  by 
hemimorphism,  but  seems  to  be  a  generic  pro- 
perty of  all  crystals,  whenever  their  other 
physical  relations  allow  of  the  occurrence  of 
electrical  energy,  and  its  accumulation  to  a 
measurable  extent  2.  As  both  ends  of  the 
same  axis  in  holomorphic,  or  at  least  in  non- 
hemimorphic  crystals,  are  crystallogniphically 
of  the  same  value,  they  must  exhibit  similtf 
electrical  behaviour,  and  therefore  exhibit  the 
same  polarity  where  they  really  attain  to  an 
equal  development  8.  The  distribution  of 
electricity  on   non-hemimorphic  crystals  d^ 
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Sends  not  only  upon  the  molecular' structure,  | 
ut  also  upon  the  whole  external  form,  and 
can  be  modified  in  a  certain  way  by  changes  of 
the  latter.  4.  As  hemimorphism  is  an  excep- 
tional phenomenon  in  crystals,  the  existence  of 
oppositely  electrical  polar  axes  is  also  an  ex- 
ceptional physical  phenomenon  produced  by 
the  hemimorphic  structure.  So  far  as  existing 
experiments  go,  no  qualitative  change  in  the 
distribution  of  the  electrical  poles  can  be 
brought  about  in  hemimorphic  crystals  b} 
changes  in  external  form  ;  polar  electricities  in 
such  crystals  is  consequently  due  to  the  dis- 
symmetry of  the  molecule. 


61.  Tbb  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  exceptionally  peculiar  branch  of 
the  rural  economy  of  Europe.  Irrespective  of 
its  purely  agricultural  side,  the  harvest,  after 
the  vintage,  still  demands  a  protracted  and 
careful  treatment,  before  it  becomes  ready  for 
the  market ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wine  is  to 
such  a  degree  an  article  of  consumption  and 
luxury,  and  so  hampered  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Exchange,  that  the  greatest 
circumspection  is  needed  to  maintain  its  market 
prices  against  rival  and  artificial  products.  Up 
to  the  present  time  less  attention  has  been  given 
to  wine  than  to  other  agricultural  products. 
The  AnnaUn  der  Oenohgie  is  a  periodical  in- 
tended to  remedy  this  evil  in  a  systematic  and 
rigorously  scientific  way.  The  work  is  aided 
by  eminent  German  chemists  and  vinegrow^s, 
and  is  connected  with  professional  French, 
Italian,  Austrian,  Russian  (Crimea),  and  Ame- 
rican cultivators.  1?he  results  already  obtained 
reach  beyond  a  merely  professional  sphere,  and 


claim  a  position  in  the  field  of  science.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  there  is 
room  for  experiments  of  general  chemical  im- 
port Pasteur  had  already  shown  that  shaking 
up  the  must  with  air  had  a  peculiar  infiuenco 
on  the  vinous  product  Experiments  in  this 
direction  were  for  several  years  conducted  by 
Dr.  Blankenhorn  and  many  others,  and  further 
developed  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  apparatus  for  forcing  the  air  through 
the  liquid.  They  afibrded  tibis  remarkable  re- 
sult, that  the  must  when  saturated  with  air 
fermented  more  quickly  and  completely  than 
in  its  unaltered  state.  The  wine  so  obtained 
had  a  finer  and  purer  flavour,  it  was  sooner 
clarified,  and  was  less  liable  to  after  fermenta- 
tion, than  that  obtained  from  must  which  had 
not  been  aerated;  that  is,  it  acquired  in  a 
shorter  period  all  those  qualities  which  give 
older  wine  its  value.  Accordingly,  the  process 
is  not  one  simply  ,for  obtaining  a  better  and 
stronger  product,  but  it  is  also  useful  in  econo- 
mizing capital  and  interest,  since  the  wine  so 
made  is  sooner  marketable,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  accidents  and  loss  inseparable  from  long 
keeping.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
which  the  additional  quantity  of  air  exercises 
on  the  albuminous  elements  of  the  fermentable 
fluid,  which  are  known  to  be  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  dregs  and  similar  orga- 
nisms. It  seems  also  to  have  to  do  with  Uie 
fact  that  aeration  is  found  to  be  useful  in  seve- 
ral wine  diseases.  These  results  are  connected 
with  the  general  phenomena  of  fermentation ; 
and  it  may  accordingly  be  presumed  that 
important  applications  of  the  discovery  are 
possible  in  other  fermentations  besides  that  of 
the  must  of  grapes. 
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said  to  flow,  92,  93 ;  salaries  of  junior  memi>ers 
ought  to  be  revised,  93 ;  competitive  examina- 
tion gives  no  security  that  the  candidate  pot- 
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sesses  tlie  necessiry  qualifications,  lb. ;  farther 
objections,  94 ;  importance  of  the  possession  of 
social  qualifications,  ib. 
£nnen  (Dr.  Leonhard),  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  Kdin,  vol.  iv.,  reviewed,  286. 

Fick  (Aupfust).  Verfjleichendes  W5rterbuch  der 
Indosrerinanischen  Sprachen :  Ein  Sprachge- 
Bchichtlicher  Versuch.  Division  i.,  reviewed, 
273. 

Fischbach  (G.),  Die  Bela^erunjf  und  das  Bora- 
bar«iemeDt  von  Strassburjjf^^eviewed,  303. 

Foisset  (M.),  Vie  de  R.  P.  Lacordaire,  reviewed, 
145. 

Frantz  (Constants  n),  Die  Naturlehre  des  Staates 
als  Grundlage  aller  Staatswissenscbaft,  review- 
ed, 153. 

Fornivall  (F.  J.),  Tlie  Minor  Poems  of  William 
Lauder,  reviewed.  123. 

Furnivall  (F.  J.),  Andrew  Boorde"*B  Introduction 
and  Dyetary,  witli  Barnes  in  the  Defence  of  the 
Berde,  reviewed,  289. 

Gilbert  (J.  T.),  Historic  and  Municipal  Documents 

of  Ireland  from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of 

Dublin,  reviewed,  285. 
Glennie  (John  S.),  King  Arthur,  or  the  Drama  of 

the  Revolution.    Vol.  ii..  Play  the  First,  Opera 

1,  reviewed,  157. 
Gould  (Dr.  A.  A.),  Report  on  the  Invertebrata  of 

Ma<«sachusetts,  reviewed,  322. 
Qremli  (August),  Beitrage  zur  Flora  der  Schweiz, 

reviewed,  323. 
Qrote  (Prof.),  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian 

Philosophy,  reviewed,  159. 

Hamilton  (N.),  Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Mona- 
chi  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum  libri  quin- 
que,  reviewed,  122. 

Hankel  (W.  G).,  Ueber  die  Thermoelektrischen 
Eigenschaften  des  Topases.  (Elektrische  Un- 
tersuchungen,  8**  Abhandluug),  reviewed, 
326. 

Hftusser  (L.),  Gesammelte  Schriften.  reviewed, 
3.3. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel),  Passages  from  his  Eng- 
lish Note-Books,  reviewed,  149. 

Haym  (R.).  Die  romantische  Schule  ;  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Goistes,  reviewed, 
138. 

Hegel  (Prof.  C),  Die  (Hironiken  der  oberrheini- 
schen  StSdte  ;  Strasburg.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.,  re- 
viewed. 288. 

Helfert  (Bnron),  Geschichte  Oestreichs  vom  Aus- 
gang  des  Wiener  October  Aufstandes  1848, 
vol.  ii.,  reviewed,  146. 

Hettner  (Hermann).  Llteratur  Geschichte  des 
achtzehnten    Jahrhunderts:    Das    Ideal    der 

"  Humanitftt,  reviewed,  301. 

Huss  (John).^-Documenta  Magistri  Johannis  Hus 
vitam,  doctrinatn.  causam  in  CoU'^tantiensi 
Condlio  actam  et  Gontroversias  de  Heliuione 
in  Boliemia  annis  1403-1418  motas  illustrantia, 
quae,  parti m  adUuc  inedita  partim  mendose 
vuli^ta,  nunc  ex  ipsis  fontibus  hausta  edidit 
Franciscus  Palacky,  reviewed,  126. 

Huxley  (Prof.),  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews,  reviewed,  160. 

IdealUm  (The)  of  Berkeley  and  Collier,  191-196  ; 
Collier^s  system  the  same  as  Berkeley's,  but 
discovered  indv^pendently,  191 ;  circumstances 
in  wliich  each  wrote,  191,  192 ;  process  of 
thought  by  which  they  reached  their  conclu- 
sio  s,  192,  193;  analysis  (f  tUe  evidence  by 
which  their  theories  were  supported,  193 ;  vul- 


gar R  aJism — hypothesis  of  self-evolution,  194 : 
t  e  argument  from  the  law  of  parsimony,  194, 
195  :  psychological  Materialism  and  Atheism,  • 
195  ;  Time  and  Space,  ib. ;  Kant,  ib. ;  Collier 
and  Catholicism,  195,  196. 

Inah  Education,  History  of,  248  272 ;  ancient 
love  of  learning  in  Ireland,  248 ;  the  three  . 
principal  powers  of  the  Irish  social  system, 
and  the  relations  wliich  existed  between  them,  , 
ib. ;  the  monasteries  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
249 ;  Ireland  the  asylum  of  learning  in  the 
ninth  century,  ib. ;  irrup  ions  of  the  North- 
men, 249,  250;  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
and  its  consequences,  250  ;  chief  agencies  by 
which  the  Hibernicising  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man nobles  was  efFncted,  ib. ;  reasons  ler  the 
failure  of  Anglo-Norman  universities,  251 ; 
various  abortive  efforts  to  found  a  University 
in  Dublin,  251,  252  ;  the  proselytizing  policy  in 
education,  and  its  results,  especially  as  regards 
the  laity,  253 ;  professional  lay  law  schools, 
253,  254 ;  important  events  with  reference  to 
education  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  254,  255.; 
establishment  of  Irish  colleges  abroad,  255, 
256  ;"  royal  free  schools  of  James  i.,  256  ;  ere^ 
tionof  a  University  in  Dublin  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Charles  i.'s  reign,  ib. ;  reactionary  agitation 
against  Charles's  reforms,  ib.;  inquiry  of  House 
of  Commons  into  alleged  grievances,  257  ;  iq- 
surrection  of  the  Irish  barons  and  gentry,  258 ; 
compilation  of  The  Annals  of  tlie  Four  Mas- 
ters^ 258,  259;  state  of  Ireland  during  the 
Commonwealth,  259 ;  three  grammar-schools 
foundoii  by  a  Cromwellian  adventurer,  260 ; 
Irisli  colleges  abroad  founded  in  Charles  ii.'s 
reign,  ib. ;  reign  of  James  ii.,  ib. ;  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  ib. ;  harshness  of  the  Act  of  1695 
— the  last  manifestation  of  the  proselytizing 
policy  in  education,  261 ;  the  hedge-schools, 
lb. ;  property  belonging  to  the  institutions  of 
the  proselytizing  system,  262 ;  Act  of  1781,  al- 
lowing licensed  Catholics  to  teach,  ib. ;  new 
educational  policies ;  the  hybrid  policy  of  com-  * 
promise,  263,  and  the  policy  of  free  develop- 
ment, 263,  264 ;  College  of  St.  Patrick  at  May, 
nooth,  2*14 ;  the  University  of  St.  Patrick,  ib. ; 
description  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the 

,  present  century,  265 ;  Wakefield's  proposal, 
265, 266 ;  foundation  of  three  Queen's  College^, 
266 ;  the  Queen's  University,  ib. ;  the  Catho- 
lics and  classical  instruction,  267  ;  hindrances , 
to  their  enjoying  it,  268  ;  the  three  sections  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  educationally  c(m4i- 
dered  and  how  the  necessities  of  each  are  mot, 
268, 269  ;  four  methods  of  educational  reform, 
269-271. 

James  (Sir  Henry).  See  National  Manuscripts 
of  Scotland. 

Johnsf)n  (Prof.  Samuel),  How  Crops  Feed,  re- 
viewed, 162. 

Kom  (G.),  Breslauer  Urkundenbuch :  Part  First, 

reviewed,  125, 126. 
Kramer  (G.),  Carl  Ritter :  Ein  Lebensbild  nao^  , 

seinem  handschriftlichen  Nachlass,  vol.  ii.,  w- 

viewed,  144. 
Kreyssig  (Fr.),  Vorlesungen  aber  den  Deutschen 

Roman  der  Gegen wart :  literar-historische  und 

cultur  historische  Studien,  reviewed,  314. 

Lauder  (William),  Minor  Poems  of,  reviewed, 
128. 

Lorenz  (Ottokar),  Deutschlands  Geschichtsqu^- 
len  im  Mittelalter  von  der  Mitte  des  dreizehntan 
bis  zum  Ende  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
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Im  Ansclilues  am  W.  Wattenbacli's.Werk,  re- ' 
viewed,  287. 
Lndwijr  (Prof.),  Dor  Infinitiv  im  Vedn  mit  ejner 
SyBteniatik  des   Litanischen  und  Slavisclien 
Verbs,  reviewed,  274. 

M'Cosh  (Dr.),  Tlie  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought, 
reviewed,  158. 

Malmesbury  (Earl  of).  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of 
Malmpsbury,hi8  Family,  and  Friends,  review- 
ed. 142. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Prof.),  Geschichte  Grie- 
chenlands  von  der  Eroberunp:  Constantiroi^ls 
durch  die  Tiirken  bis  auf  unsere  Tage,  vol.  i., 
reviewed,  143. 

Mercer  (General  Caval.i^),  Journal  of  thcT  Water- 
loo Campaign,  reviewed,  141. 

Michi4et  (C.  L.),  He^el  der  unwiderlegte  Welt- 
philosoph :  Eine  JubelFchrift,  reviewed,  803. 

Milman  (Dean),  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other 
Esftays,  reviewed,  812. 

Moahite  {The)  Inscription,  1-15;  circumstances 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  stone,  1, 2  ; 
its  palseograpliical  intcreBt,'2 ;  language  of  the 
inscription,  2,  8 ;  articles  and  paniphlots  on 
the  stone,  3  ;  trauBcript  of  the  inscription,  3,  4 ; 
translation  of  it.  4,  H  ;  commentary  on  it, — sec- 
tion first:  Dedication* of  the  high-place  con 
atructed  by  King  Mesha  at  Dibon  to  his  god 
Kemosh,  5,  6  ;  section  second  :  retrospect, — 
the  oppression  of  Moab  by  Omri  and  his  son 
Ahab  ;  his  deliverance  by  Meslia,  6,  7  ;  section 
third  :  campaign  of  Mesha  against  Isrnel,  7- 
10;  section  fourth:  the  ]ublic  works  of  King 
Mesha,  10-12 ;  section  5th  :  Mesha's  expedition 
against  Horonaim,  12 ;  interesting  grauinia- 
tical  points  of  the  inscription,  12, 13  ;  histori- 
cal data  afforded  by  it,  18-15;  its  probable 
date,  15. 

Mf»ngrt*dien  (Aug.),  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English 
Plantations :  With  Illustrations,  reviewed, 
161. 

Morris  (William),  The  Earthly  Paradise.  A 
Poem.    Part  iv.,  reviewed,  816. 

Morthier  (P.),  Flore  Analytique  de  la  Suisse,  re- 
viewed, 163. 

Mortimer-Ternaux  (M.),  Hlstoire  de  la  Terreur 
(1792-1794)  d'apr^s  des  Documents  authen-. 
tiques  et  inWita    Tom.  vii.,  reviewed,  185.' 

National  Manuscripts  of  Scotland,  Fac-simlles  of. 
Phoiozincographed  by  Colonel  Sir  H.  James, 
R.E.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Cierk- 
Kegister  of  Scotland.    Part  ii.,  reviewed,  289. 

0*D"nnell  (F.  Hugh),  Mixed  Education  in  Ire- 
land. Tlie  Confessions  of  a  Queen's  Collegian. 
Vol.  I.    The  Faculty  of  Arts,  reviewed.  152. 

O'Shaughne^sy  (Arthur  W.  E.),  An  Epic  of 
Women,  and  other  Poems,  reviewed,  818. 

Oncken  (Wilhelm),  Die  Staatslehre  des  Aristo- 
teles  in  historisch-politiscben  Umnssen.  First 
lialf,  reviewed,  279. 

Oppert  (Dr ),  Les  Inscriptions  de  Dour-Sarkayan 
•  (Khorsabad)  provenant  des  fouilles  de  M. 
Victor  Place,  decliiffrles  et  interpr^tees,  re- 
viewed, 121. 

Oppert  (Dr.),  M€moire  sur  les  rapports  de 
rKgypte  et  de  TAssyrie  dans  I'antiquitI 
Claires  par  Tetude  des  texts  cun^iforme,  re- 
viewed, 278. 

Pare  (William),    Co-operative   Agriculture.    A 
Solution  of  the  Land  question,  as  exemplifi(*d 
tn  the  History  of  the  Ralahine  Co-o]jerative 
•Agricoltaral  Association,  reviewed,  305.  I 


Parthey  (G.).  Dicuili  liber  de  mensura  orbis  ter« 
r©  a  Gustavo  Parthey  recognitus.  Reviewed, 
283. 

Parthey  (Gustavus),  Mirabilia  Romie.  (B  codid- 
buB  Vaticanis)  :  accedit  Ichnograpbia  Korose  ab 
Heinrico  Kieperto  delineate,  reviewed.  127. 

Payne  (John,)  The  MuFque  of  Sliadowsand  otljer 
Poems,  reviewed,  316. 

Peter  (H.),  Der  Krieg  des  Grossen  Kurfftrsten 
gegen  Frank reich,  1672-1675,  reviewed,  181. 

PhiUppson  (Dr.),  Heinrich  IV.  und  Pliilipp  IIL 
Die  Begrtindung  des  franzdsischen  Ueberge- 
wichtB  in  Europa.    Part  First,  reviewed.  293. 

Philftsop/iy,  Psychology,  and  Metaphysics,  59-73; 
definition  of  philosophy.  60 ;  the  nature  of  the 
philosophical  impulse,  ib. ;  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  single  secret  of  nature,  the  bane  of  philo- 
sophy, (50,  61  ;  that  it  is  specially  connected 
witli  the  science  of  mind,  an  error.' 61 ;  all  true 
philosophy  seeks  to  be  universal, — mind  and 
matter.  62  ;  metaphysics  not  the  only  philoso- 
phy— it  has  ever  been  at  work  an)ong  the 
sciences,  63  ;  its  aim,  to  bring  all  knowledge 
into  harmony,  ib. ;  it  is  not  alien  from  Fcience, 
64 ;  Newton,  Kepler,  the  Ptoieniaic  system  of 
Astronomy,  ib. ;  philosophical  sjieculation  and 
separate  sciences,  65  ;  characteristics  of  philo- 
sophy, ib. ; — definition  of  p sychologry,  (J6 :  reali- 
ty and  solidity  of  psycholo«iical  pcience,  ib.; 
its  primitive  aim,  67  ;  logic,  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  highest  and  most  uiiiverhal  ab- 
stractions of  mind,  68  ; — metaphysics  defined, 
ib. ;  the  connections  between  ii  and  philoFO|)b7, 
and  ]»sychology  respectively,  68,  69;  reality  of 
the  parallelism  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  world  and  the  diflferent  personalities 
that  make  up  the  spiritual  world,  69 ;  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  involved  in  the  facts  of 
the  outward  indication  of  feeling  or  fiaculty,  to 
rejrions  where  we  can  only  c<mjecture,  ib. ; 
substance  and  qualities,  69,  70;  fo  ce,  70; 
questions  arifedng  from  the  fact,  that  the  off- 
spring of  every  animal  resembles  the  parent, 
not  merely  in  outward  api)earanre,  but  in 
habits  and  faculties,  ib. ;  degrees  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  our  consciousness.  71  ;  facts  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  each  individual  is  not  an 
independent  being,  but  a  dependent  portion  of 
a  greater  spiritual  whole,  ib. ;  the  s))iritaal 
whole  which  ctmstitutes  the  real  universe,  73 ; 
the  aim  of  meta)»hysic8  in  relation  to  this.  ib. 

Plitt  (Prof.),  Aus  Schelling's  Leben  in  Briefen, 
vol.  ii.  (1808-20)  and  vol.  iii.  (1831-24),  ns 
viewed,  189,  803. 

Prov&n^d  Versification,  165-183 ;  definition  of 
rhythm,  165;  Greek  ami  Latin  poetry,  65, 
166;  who  fii«t  used  rhyme,  166;  the  Roman 
poets,  167 ;  rhythm  and  rhyme  in  early  Ger- 
man poetry,  ib. ;  poems  In  the  Romance  longoee, 
167,  168;  the  trpubadours  of  Provence,  16H; 
Las  Leys  d* Amors,  and  Dante's  treatise  Ik 
Vulgait  Btoquentia,  16^,  169  ;  quotations  from 
and  references  to  these  works,  170,  et  ssq.; 
French  heroic  verse,  171 ;  the  decafiy liable  in 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages, 172 ;  rhyme  as  defined  in  the  I^eyi 
d' Amors,  173 ;  illuitrations  of  the  various  kinds 
of  rhyme  and  their  relatione  to  the  stanza,  174r 
176  ;  formation  of  the  stanza,  177  ;  iU*  divisioni 
— pedes  and  cauda,  178 ;  frons  and  cauda,  179 ; 
the  tornada  in  Proven^l  poetry,  180 ;  the  con- 
catenatio,  181,  etseq. 

Reuchlln  (Dr.),  Geschichte  Italiens,  vol.  Iii..  re- 
viewed, 807. 
Richey  (Alex.  G.),  Lectures  on  the  Histoiy  oi 
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Ireland  (Second  Series),  from  a.d.  1534  to  the  • 
date  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  reviewed,  127. 

Rock  (Dr.  D.),  Textile  Fabrics  in  the  South  Ken- 
sin^rtf'D  Musenm:  A  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
reviewed,  165. 

Ropiquet  (Char1e8\  Les  tarifs  de  chemin  de  fer 
devant  I'Opinion  publique,  reviewed,  155. 

Rozi^re  (M.  de).  Liber  Diurnus  ou  Kecucil  des 
Formules  asit^es  par  la  Chancellerio  Pontiii- 
cale  du  V*  an  XI*  siMe.  Addenda,  reviewed, 
181. 

Ru^p^les  (Henry  J.),  The  Method  of  Shal&espeare 
as  an  Artist,  deduced  from  an  Analysis  of  his 
leading  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  reviewed, 
291. 

Ruprecht  (F.  J.,)  Flora  Caucasi.  Pais  i.,  re- 
viewed. 163. 

Raskin  (John),  Lectures  on  Art.  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term  1870, 
reviewed,  156. 

Buuiafh  ( The)  Church  and  Clergy,  73-84 ;  essen. 
tial  difference  between  the  Russian  Qovern. 
ment  and  the  Russian  nation  since  Peter  i., 
73  ;  conditions  of  the  European  middle  age  and 
the  a)n8equent  gradual  development  of  its 
modem  epoch,  wanting  in  Russia,  ib. ;  Qiain- 
■pringd  of  culture  and  national  lire  in  the 
period  preceding  Peter,  73, 74 ;  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Russian  Church,  74 ;  the  governing 
body — the  Holy  Synod,  75;  the  Russian 
Clergy,  and  its  three  main  classes,  75,  76 ; 
numbers  of  Orthodox  believers,  and  of  the  sec- 
taries, 76 ;  the  aristocracy  of  the  Orthodox 
Churcii — the  black  or  monastic  clergy^  and 
how  they  have  maintained  their  hierarchical 
supreniRcy,  ib. ;  relations  between  them  and 
the  while  or  secular  clergy,  77;  wealth  of 
the  monks,  78 ;  the  convents  and  the  lay 
world,  78,  79 ;  the  secular  clergy  and  their 
characteristics,  80 ;  the  ecclesiastical  schools. 
80,  81 ;  regulations  as  to  seminary  ex  miua- 
tions,  and  the  disposal  of  benefices,  81,  82  ;  the 
office  of  a  pope,  82  ;  efforts  of  the  Alexandrine 
reformers  to  emancipate  the  secular  clergy 
from  tlie  despotism  of  the  monks,  83 ;  futility 
of  these  efforts,  ib.    See  Sects. 


Schaeffle  (Prof.),  Capitalismus  und  Sodalismus, 
mit  besondrer  Rilcksicht  auf  Gesch&fbs-  und 
Verm6gensformen,  reviewed,  310. 

Schiniper  (W.  Ph.).  Traite  de  PaUontologie  Ve- 
g^tale,  ou  la  Flore  dn  monde  primitif  dans  ses 
Rap|)orts  avec  les  Formations  Geologiques  et 
la  Flore  du  Monde  Actuel.  Vols.  i.  iL  Pt.  L, 
reviewed,  324. 

Schmidt  (Julian),  Bilder  aus  dem  geistigeo  Leben 
un»erer  Zeit,  reviewed,  314. 

Sects  (The)  of  the  Russian  Church,  220-233 :  Rus- 
sian sectarianism  and  its  influence,  220  ;  high 
antiquity  of  the  Raskol,  221 ;  is  the  Raskol  the 
manifedttition  of  the  national  want  of  a  spiri- 
tual reform  in  the  Orthodox  Church?  ^22; 
considerations  showing  that  it  is  really  a  na- 
tural growth  of  Russian  nationality,  223  ;  writ- 
ers on  its  history,  ib. ;  wherein  its  powerful 
moral  influence  lies,  ib. ;  political  bias  of  the 
sects,  224 ;  difficulty  of  classification,  ib. ;  the 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Raskol,  224,  225 ; 
sect  of  the  Skopzi  or  Eunuchs,  225 ;  and  others 
with  them,  226  ;  the  Morelschiki  or  Self-immo- 
lators,  ib. ;  and  the  Soshigateli  or  Self-burners, 
ib. ;  the  Spiritualistic  sects :  the  Sabbatniki, 
227.  the  Malakani,  227,  228,  and  the  Ducho- 
borzi,  229.  230  ;  the  Old  Believers  or  Staroveri, 
230 ;  deterioration  of  the  Russian  clergy,  231 ; 


Peter's  reforms,  ib. ;  recent  history  of  the  Ras- 
kol of  the  Old  Believers,  232. 

Shairp  (Principal),  Culture  and  Religion  in  some 
of  their  Relations,  reviewed,  310. 

Shar|>e  (Samuel),  The  Decree  of  Cauopus,  in 
Hieroglyphics  and  Greek,  with  Translationa, 
and  an  Explanation  of  the  Hieroglyphical  Cha- 
racters, reviewed,  280. 

Shelley,  The  Poems  of,  15-30 ;  his  personality  still 
a  riddle.  15 ;  impossibility  of  separating  liia 
personality  from  his  poetry.  16 ;  influence  <5f 
Berkeley  on  Shelley's  speculatiomt,  17  ;  Goethe 
and  Shelley,  ib. ;  Shelley's  protests  against 
political  injustice,  ib. ;  his  views  on  Art.  18; 
influence  of  iBschylus  and  Calderon,  ib. ;  Sliel- 
ley*s  point  of  departure  as  a  poet,  ib. ;  In- 
fluenced by  Lewis  and  Moore,  ib. ;  and  by 
Southey,  19 ;  "  Queen  Mab,"  ib. ;  Shelley  and 
Bacon,  20  ;  influence  of  Southey 's  '*  Thalaba*' 
on  the  production  of  Shelley's  **  Alastor,"  31 ; 
Miltim  and  Wordsworth,  ib. ;  quotations  illus- 
trative of  "  Alastor."  21.  22 ;  "  The  Revolt  oT 
Islam,"  23,  24;  "Ronalind  and  Helen;"  24^ 
"  Prince  Athnnase,"  25  ;  drama  of"  Prometheus 
Unbound,"  25, 26 ;  tragedy  of  "  The  Cenci,"  27, 
28  ;  *'  Hellas"  Shelley's  attempt  to  embody  the 
passion  of  the  world,  and  "  Epipsychidion  "  Ills 
attempt  to  embody  the  passion  of  the  soul,  28*4 
"  Adonais,"  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Keats, 
29,  30 ;  minor  poems.  30. 

Staats  streich  (Der),  vom  2  December  1851 ;  und 
seine  RQckwirkung  auf  Europa,  reviewed, 
147. 

Stanley  (Denn).  Essays  chiefly  on  Questions  ol 
Church  and  State  from  1850  to  1870,  reuiewed, 
150. 

Stevenson  (J.).  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign 
Series,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  15t54-5,  re- 
viewed, 290. 

Stobbe  (Dr.  O.),  Herman  Conring,  der  BegrUnder 
der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte,  reviewed,  292. 

Strage  (La)  di  San  Bartolomeo  (dalla  JSorih  Bri- 
tish Review),  con  Introduzione  ed  aggiunta,  re- 
viewed, 291. 

Straus4  (David),  Voltaire :  Sechs  Vorlesungei^ 
reviewed,  300. 

Stubbs  (Prot.),  Chronica  Magistri  Roger!  de  Hoqe- 
dene,  vol.  iii.,  reviewed,  123. 

Stubbs  (Prof.).  Select  Charters,  and  other  Illus- 
trations of  English  Constitutional  History,  re- 
viewed, 284. 

Sylvester  (Prof.).  The  Laws  of  Verse,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Versification,  exemplified  in  Metrical 
Translations,  reviewed,  158. 

Tennywu's  Poetry,  196-230 ;  Universities  of  Ox 
ford  and  Cambridge.  196 ;  Keble  and  Tenny- 
son, ib. ;  "  higher  Pantheism  "  of  Tonnyst>n, 
197 ;  imaarination :  Wordsworth.  Milton,  197^, 
198 ;  characteristics  of  his  youthful  poetry,  198; 
meditative  symbolism  of  the  Lake  ix)eTs,  199 1 
Tennys<m  imbued  with  this  when  lie  began  to 
publish,  ib. ;  epigrammatic  language,  ib. ;  quo- 
tations illustrating  the  poet's  ideal  of  art: 
stillness  of  repose,  199-201 ;  his  ideal  capable 
of  pathos,  201  ;  its  culminating  point  in  "The 
Lotos-Eaters,"  201,  203 ;  ^litical  pieces,  203, 
203 ;  the  poems  of  1842,  203,  204;  the  idylhi, 
204,  205 ;  poems  of  a  psvchological  class,  205-; 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  203. 207 ;  ballads,  207 ;  *•  The 
Princess."  207,  208 ;  **  In  Memoriam."\208- 
211 ;  "Maud."  211,212  ;  "Ode  on  Wellingion'' 
and  "  The  Brook,"  213 ;  the  "  IdylU  bf  the 
King,"  213-215;  "Enoch  Arden."  215,  216^ 
"  Aylmer's  Field,"  216 ;  miscellaneous  pieces 
noUced,  2.6,  217 ;  "iThe  Holy  Grail,'*  217, 218 
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Trades-Union,  The  Growth  of  a,  80-59 ;  judg- 
ments on  the  organization  of  trade-unions  ne- 
cessarily divided  attd  passionate,  30 :  Dr. 
Brentano's  inquiry  into  their  historical  orij?in, 
ib. ;  craft-guilds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  30,  31 ;  Continental  journey- 
men's associations,  31 ;  the  three  phases  of 
development  through  which  trade-unions  have 
passed.  81,  83 ;  reports  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  and  of  the  Rojal  Commission  on 
Trade-unions,  82  ;  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  England,  ib. ;  the  two  stages  of  its 
history  :  first,  that  of  its  development,  33 ;  so- 
cieties amalgamated,  ib. ;  branches  and  their 
government,  34 ;  entrance-fees,  fines,  and  con- 
tributionp,  35  ;•  rules  adapted  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  members,  86 ;  establislmient  of  a 
gick-benefit  society  in  connection    with    the 

,  trade  society,  ib. ;  benefit-scheme  abandoned, 
ib. ;  movement  in  1836  against  overtime,  37; 
difficulties  as  to  the  registration  of  rules,  and 
ultimate  abandonment  of  the  idea,  87,  38  ;  im- 
portant changes  adopted  in  1839,  38  ;  appoint- 
ment of  a  General  Secretary,  39;  measures 
taken  for  providing  the  labour  market,  ib. ; 
features  subsequently  introduced,  ib. ;  institu- 
tion, in  1843,  of  a  special  executive  council,  ib. ; 
three  objects  afterwards  pursued  by  the  society, 
— (1.)  its  financial  affairs,  39, 40 ;  (3.)  some  regu- 
lations of  trade  for  preventing  and  abolishing 
abuses  as  to  period  of  apprenticeship,  proportion 
between  apprentices  and  joumeyinen  employed, 
piecework,  and  systematic  overtime,  41,  43 ; 
(3.)  the  increase  of  the  society  by  embracing  all 
bfancues  of  the  trade,  42,  43 ;  delegate  meet- 
ing of  the  three  largest  associations  in  the 
trade,  43,  44 ;  proposals  adopted  which  had 
hitherto  been  foreign  to  their  organization, 
44 ;  meeting  at  Birmingham  of  the  delegates 
of  seven  societies,  45 ;  amalgamation  agreed 
on,  ib. ; — second  stage  of  its  history  entered  on 
by  the  completion  of  the  amalgamation,  ib. ; 
future  progress  and  success,  46  ;  the  Oldham 
dispute  as  to  overtime,  47 ;  its  results,  48 :  do- 
ings of  the  Amalgamated  Society  since  1858, — 
(1.)  as  to  its  expansion,  49  ;  (2.)  as  to  delegate 
meetings,  ib. ;  the  position  of  the  Council,  50, 
and  general  secretary,  ib. ;  and  attention  to 
statistics,  51 ;  (3.)  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed,  51-54  ;  (4.)  assistance  afforded 
in  case  of  want  of  work,  54,  55,  and  in  case  of 
sickness  and  death,  55,  56 ;  special  forms  of  re- 
lief, 50  ;  (5.)  sources  of  its  funds,  ib. ;  incompa- 
tibility of  the  alliancQ  between  productive  as- 
sociations and  trade-unions,  57 ;  proposal  to  in- 
vest in  land  or  buildings,  58  ;  deposits  in  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  declared  illegal,  but 
afterwards  regulated  by  Statute,  ib. ;  several 
points  as  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  society 
noticed,  58,  59. 

Treischcke  (Herr  von),  Historische  und  politische 
Aufsfitze,  reviewed,  150. 

Tyerman  (Rev.  L.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Uev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  vol.  i.,  reviewed, 
296. 

Vatican  Council  (Tlie),  95, 120;  reception  of  the 
idea  when  first  broachtsd,  95 ;  prehiuinaiy  his- 
tory, 96.  97;  previous  efforts  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  98 ;  preparations 
for  the  Council,  98,  99;  attitude  of  the  Cath- 
olic powers,  100,  of  Germany.  England,  100, 
101,  and  Italy,  101, 102 ;  position  of  Hungary, 


103 ;  political  auspices  under  which  the  Coun- 
cil opened,  103;  attitude  of  the  pres«i,  ib.; 
Scripture  and  tradition,  104 ;  division  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Catholic  elements  in  tlie 
Church,  105;  the  Fulda  pastoral.  105,  106; 
opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  OrleanB.  106; 
policy  of  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  opposi- 
tion created,  ib. ;  the  Pope  and  the  Germans, 
ib. ;  the  bull  Myltipliees  inter,  regulating  the 
procedure  at  the  Council,  107 ;  state  of  t^iojif 
produced  by  it,  107,  108 ;  tlm  French  and 
German  bishox)6  the  only  ones  whose  position 
made  them  capable  of  resisting,  108 ;  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg,  109 ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
ib. ;  the  first  congregation,  ib. ;  wjiat  was 
gainfHl  by  the  exclusion  of  ambassadors,  110  ; 
election  of  the  Commission  on  dogma,  ib.; 
strength  of  the  Roman  party  as  tes'ed  by  this 
election,  111;  the  Council  Hall,  ib. ;  early 
measures,  ib. ;  debate  on  the  dogmatic  decree, 
112 ;  petition  prepared,  demanding  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Po])e  should  be  made  the 
object  of  a  decree,  113  ;  counter  petition,  ib. ; 
reply  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  114 ;  Gratry's 
letters,  ib. ;  opposition  of  Ddllinger  to  infalli- 
bility, ib. ;  defects  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  Council  business— a  new  regulation  intro- 
duced,  114, 115 ;  the  principle  of  it  contested 
by  the  minority,  115  ;  contention  as  to  whether 
unanimity  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any 
decree,  ih.  ;  Strossmayer  interruoted  in  hia 
speech  by  a  furious  tumult,  115,  116 ;  restora- 
tion of  harmony,  116 ;  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  decree  Archbishop  Manning  con- 
tended that  they  had  implicitly  accepted  infal- 
libility, 117;  circulation  of  pamphlets  against 
the  dogma  in  the  Council,  ib. ;  what  makes  a 
Council  oecumenical  ?  ib. ;  speeches  of  Arch- 
bishops Conolly  and  Darboy,  118  ;  the  general 
debate  closed  by  an  abrupt  division.  119;  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  and  promulgation  of  the  in- 
fallibility, 119,  120. 
Vivonot,  (A.  von),  Thugut  und  sein  Politisches 
System,  reviewed,  300. 

Warren,  (John  L.),  Rehearsals.  A  Book  of 
Verses,  reviewed,  318. 

Wegele  (Prof.),  Friedrich  der  Freidige.  Mark- 
graf  von  Meissen,  Landgraf  von  Thtlringen, 
und  die  Wettiner  seiner  Zeit  (1267-1825).  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Reiches 
und  der  Wettinischen  Lander,  reviewed,  S86. 

Williamson  (Rev.  Alex.),  Journeys  in  North 
China,  Manchuria,  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  re- 
viewed, 319. 

Willis  (Dr.  R.),  Benedict  de  Spinoza;  his  life, 
Correspondence,  and  Ethics,  reviewed,  180. 

Winter  (A.),  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  Ersten  Kam- 
mern  in  D^utschland,  reviewed,  153. 

Wolowski  (M.),  L*or  et  L'argent,  reviewed,  151 

Zeissberg  (Heinrich),  Vincentius  Eadlabek, 
Bischof  von  Krakau,  und  seine  Chronic  Polens 
Zur  Literaturgeschichte  des  dreizehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  reviewed,  284. 

Ziegelauer  (F.  v.),  Harteneck,  Graf  der  Sach- 
sischen  Nation,  und  die  SiebenbQrgisehen  Par- 
teikftmpfa  seiner  Zeit,  1691-1703,  reviewed, 
134. 

Zittel  (Prof.),  Die  Fauna  der  Aeltem  Cephalo- 
poden  fdhren  den  Tithonbildungen,  reviewed, 
323. 
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